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PREFACE 


The  present  work  was  undertaken  with  the  design  of  providing  the  public  with 
t  more  complete  view  of  the  existing  state  of  Biblical  literature,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  than  it  previously  possessed.  It  was  felt  that  former  works  of  the 
ViDd,  numerous  as  they  are,  and  useful  as  some  of  them  may  be  considered, 
vere  built  too  exclusively  upon  the  ^  old  learning '  of  Calmet  and  others  ;  and 
tkt  some  recent  attempts  to  give  a  more  modern  character  to  such  under- 
takings had  been  made  too  entirely  from  home  materials,  and  had  too  ex- 
elosive  reference  to  such  external  facts  and  circiunstances  as  travellers  and 
antiquarians  offer,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  present  time.  The  work,  there- 
fore, owes  its  origin  to  the  Editor's  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  great  body 
of  untouched  materials,  applicable  to  such  a  purpose,  which  the  activity  of 
modem  research  and  the  labours  of  modern  criticiBm  had  accumulated,  and 
wbich  lay  invitingly  ready  for  the  use  of  those  who  might  know  how  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  resources. 

It  was  no  task  for  one  man  to  gather  in  this  great  harvest.  And  as  the 
ground  seemed,  for  the  most  part,  common  to  all  Christian  men,  it  appeared 
desirable  that  assistance  should  be  sought  from  a  sufficient  number  of  competent 
Biblical  scholars  and  others,  without  distinction  of  country  or  religious  party, 
that  the  field  might  be  the  more  thoroughly  swept,  and  the  greater  wealth  of 
iUostration  obtained,  firom  men  of  different  lines  of  reading  and  various  habits  of 
thought.  The  prompt  manner  in  which  the  call  of  the  Editor  for  co-operation 
has  been  met  by  the  numerous  eminent  Biblical  scholars  and  naturalists,  whose 
names  appear  in  the  List  of  Contributors,  has  been  among  the  highest  gratifica- 
tions arising  to  him  out  of  this  undertaking ;  while  the  ability,  the  laborious 
research,  the  care  and  the  punctuality,  with  which  they  have  discharged  the 
various  tasks  confided  to  them,  demand  his  warmest  acknowledgments. 

The  only  drawback  likely  to  arise  from  co-operation  so  various  and  exten- 
sive, lay  in  the  probability  that  considerably  different  views  might  be  manifested 
in  the  several  articles ;  and  that,  too,  on  subjects  on  which  every  reader  is 
likely  to  have  formed  some  opinion  of  his  own,  and  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as 
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erroneous  or  suspicions  every  opinion  which  may  not  entirely  coincide  with  that 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  In  this  lay  the  sole  danger  and 
the  greatest  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking.  Here  was  to  be  a  book  which 
no  t)ue  man,  and  not  even  a  very  few  men,  could  produce ;  and  which 
the  public  would  yet  probably  expect  to  exhibit  as  much  unity,  not  only  of 
plan  and  execution,  but  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  as  if  it  were  the  produce 
of  a  single  mind.  The  Editor,  however,  felt  that  he  could  not  undertake 
to  find  forty  independent  thinkers  among  whom  there  should  be  no  vbible 
diversities  of  sentiment.  But  he  thought  that  much  might  be  done  in  pro- 
ducing so  near  an  approach  to  uniformity  on  matters  of  real  importance  as 
would  satisfy  every  reasonable  reader;  especially  when  he  should  come  to  con- 
sider that  the  choice  lay  between  taking  the  work  with  such  diversities  as 
necessarily  arose  from  the  extent  of  the  co-operation  employed  in  its  pnxiuc- 
tion,  or  of  altogether  dispensing  with  the  immense  amount  of  Biblical  informa- 
tion which  it  embodies.  Entire  uniformity,  if  attainable  at  all,  could  only 
have  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  providing  a  very  different  and  greatly  in- 
ferior work ;  and  a  work  thus  different  and  inferior  could  not  have  establislied 
a  distinction  sufficiently  marked  from  all  previous  undertakings  of  the  kind  to 
justify  its  production. 

It  has  not  consisted  with  the  Editor's  idea  of  the  functions  he  had  under- 
taken, to  dictate  to  the  Contributors  the  views  they  were  to  take  of  the  subjects 
intrusted  to  them,  or  to  set  up  his  own  views  as  the  standard  of  correct  opinion. 
This  he  must  have  done,  had  he  made  it  his  rule  to  insert  only  such  statements 
as  exactly  coincided  with  his  own  sentiments,  or  to  exclude  altogether  whatever 
views  of  particular  subjects  might  differ  from  those  with  which  his  own  mind 
is  satisfied.  The  Contributors  were  expected  to  abstain  from  introducing  the 
opinions  peculiar  to  their  nation  or  to  their  religious  communion ;  but  they 
have  been  under  slight  restraint  with  respect  to  the  conclusions  which  they 
might  form  as  independent  thinkers  and  reasoners,  competent  by  their  attain- 
ments and  studies  to  form  a  judgment  worthy  of  attention  on  the  various  matters 
coming  under  their  consideration.  In  conformity  with  no  other  principle  could 
this  work  have  been  produced  ;  and  such  being  the  nature  of  its  execution,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  initials  of  the  several  writers  should  be  affixed  to 
their  contributions,  that  the  reader  might  know  to  whom  to  ascribe  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  particular  articles,  and  that  no  one  contributor  might  be  deemed 
responsible  for  any  other  articles  than  those  to  which  his  signature  b  annexed. 
The  Editor  also,  who  has  provided  all  those  articles  which  bear  no  signature 
(except  those  adverted  to  at  the  end  of  the  Lost  of  Contributors),  does  not  hold 
himself  responsible  for  any  statements  or  opinions  advanced  in  any  other  articles 
than  these.  Some  of  them  exhibit  opinions  in  which  he  is  not  able  to  concur, 
but  which  have  nevertheless  been  furnished  by  persons  whom  he  could  not 
r^;ard  as  less  competent  than  himself  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions. 

Tet  although  some  explanation  is  due  to  those  who  may  possibly  find  in  this 
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work,  in  a  few  articles,  opinions  in  which  they  cannot  agree,  and  views  from 

which  their  own  differ ;  it  is  right  that  the  persons  engaged  in  producing  it  should 

claun  for  it  a  judgment  founded  not  upon  particular  articles,  but  upon  its  general 

character,  which  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  in  accordance  with  the  known  standards 

of  orthodox  opinion  in  this  country,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  those 

kadii^  articles  which  may  be  regarded  as  stamping  the  character  of  any  work 

in  which  they  are  found.      In  fact,  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature^  as 

distinct  from  Tlieology  properly  so  called,  offers  less  occasion  than  might  at 

first  sight  appear  for  the  obtrusion  of  those  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 

which  Christian  men  regard  with  differences  of  opinion  which  the  Editor  would 

fidn  believe  to  be  less  wide  and  less  important  than  is  too  generally  supposed. 

In  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  he  has  been  by  physical  privations 

abut  out  from  many  of  those  external  influences  and  associations  which  tend  to 

oBgnify  such  differences,  and  to  deepen  into  impassable  gulfs  the  space  which  lies 

between   them.    He  has  not  found  this  condition  a  disadvantage  in  conducting 

the  work  which  he  has  now  the  happiness  of  having  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 

DOT  will  he  venture  to  r^ard  that  condition  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  if,  through 

the  complete  isolation  in  which  he  has  thereby  been  placed,  he  has  been  enabled, 

without  any  compromise  of  the  views  he  conscientiously  entertains  and  which 

Am  own  writings  will  sufficiently  indicate,  to  realize  more  extensive  co-operation 

in  this  undertaking  than  under  pastoral  or  official  connection  with  any  religious 

denomioation  he  could  expect  to  have  attained.     It  is  believed  that  the  English 

Imgoage  has  no  other  book  which  eminent  foreign  scholars  have  co-operated 

with  our  own  in  producing ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  possesses  no  other  work 

wldch  embodies  the  combined  labours  of  writers  who,  indeed,  are  of  different 

commamons  here,  and  are  known  by  different  names  among  men,  but  who  have 

the  same  hope  in  this  world,  and  but  one  name  in  heaven. 

The  nature  of  the  present  work,  and  the  place  which  its  conductors  desire  it 
sboald  occupy  in  the  Biblical  Literature  of  this  country,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  sketch  of  the  whole  field  in  which  that  place  is  marked  out.  This 
will  show  not  only  what  is  here  attempted,  but  how  much  of  this  wide  and 
frnitfol  field  remains  open  to  the  same  process  of  cultivation.  For  this 
sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Credner,  who  has  enriched  this 
work  by  several  valuable  contributions,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  prepared 
opressly  for  the  place  which  it  here  occupies.  It  will  be  understood  by  most 
readers  that  the  term  Theological  Encyclopcedia  is  technically  employed  on  the 
Continent,  and  is  beginning  to  be  employed  in  this  country,  to  describe  the 
whole  field  of  Sacred  Literature,  of  which  Biblical  Literature,  strictly  so  called, 
is  but  a  part. 

"  A  comprehensive  arrangement  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  r^on  of  human 
knowledge  has— not  quite  properly — been  indicated  by  the  term  EncycloptBdtay 
ie,,  Iv  cvicXy  irailtia  or   cyicvrXcoc   irailiia.      Another  term,    Wissemchafis 
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Kunde  (knowledge  of  science),  has  also  been  applied  to  that  arrangement  in 
Gennany,  when  it  includes  likewise  an  internal  and  scientific  development  of 
the  systems  and  subjects  under  discussion.  In  our  title,  Cyclopadia  of  Biblical 
Literature^  it  is  obvious  that  the  word  *  Cyclopsedia  *  cannot  be  taken  in  the  more 
extended  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  merely  so  far  as  the  Bible  and  Theology 
are  concerned.  As  the  peculiar  province  o£  Biblical  Encyclopaedia  can  only  be 
clearly  understood  and  defined  in  its  connection  with  Theological  Encyclopadia^ 
it  may  be  requisite  to  describe  at  length  the  meaning  of  the  latter  and  more 
comprehensive  term. 

But  even  the  notion  of  Theological  Encyclopsedia  in  general,  is  yet  of  too 
extended  range  for  our  purpose,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  comprehend  a  sys- 
tematic development  of  all  that  refers  to  the  knowledge  of  God  generally ;  while 
here  cognizance  can  be  only  taken  of  some  particular  branch  of  that  knowledge, 
namely,  of  that  belonging  to  Christianity  alone.  Our  notice  must  therefore  be 
limited  to  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Christian  theology.  But  Christian  theology 
forms  only  a  special  and  limited  part  of  general  theology.  The  former,  in 
endeavouring  to  comprehend  scientifically  the  Christian  religion,  deals  altogether 
with  a  subject  of  experience.  For  the  Christian  religion,  or  the  Christian  know- 
ledge of  God,  is  not  innate  and  constitutional  in  man,  or  something  existing  in 
his  mind  h  priori,  but  is  a  religion  connected  with  Jesus  Christ  as  its  revealer. 
Christian  theology  is  thus  a  positive  or  historical  science,  which  can  be  traced 
from  its  origin  at  a  known  point  of  time. 

Now,  nothing  more  intimately  concerns  the  spirit  of  Christian  theology  than  the 
solution  of  the  question.  By  what  standard  are  we  to  determine  the  tenets  of  the 
Christian  religion,  or  from  what  source  must  they  be  deduced  ?  It  is  in  the  solu- 
tion of  this  important  question  that  the  adherents  of  the  Christian  religion  divide 
themselves  into  two  large  bodies ;  the  one  considers  the  Scriptures,  emanating 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  the  first  and  last  source  of  knowledge  for  Christian 
truth, — a  source,  however,  not  bounded  by  time  and  space,  but  continuing  to  flow, 
and  pour  forth  new  religious  truths  within  the  range  of  the  Church  formed  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  doctrine  is  usually  expressed  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  the  Catholic  Church  assumes  a  double  outward  source  of  the  know- 
ledge of  religious  truth,  namely,  the  Apostolic,  both  Scriptural  and  traditionaL 
The  other  great  religious  party  makes  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the 
revealed  doctrines  laid  down  in  the  Scriptures  and  the  later  views  and  develop- 
ment of  the  same  by  the  Church ;  in  other  words,  they  distinguish  between  Scrip- 
tural and  traditional  revelation.  Their  leading  principle  is  that  the  Christian 
religion  can  be  derived  pure  and  unalloyed  from  the  Bible  alone ;  and  they 
therefore  reject,  as  unnecessary  and  unauthorised,  all  professed  sources  of  reli- 
gious knowledge  which  are  foreign  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  As  Christians  of 
the  latter  category  we  here  take  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  external  source  of 
revelation  for  religious  truth ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  we  also  trace  the 
ntlines  of  theological  science. 
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Thus  considered,  a  little  examination  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  discover  in  it 
a  thredbld  principle  : — 1.  An  eternal,  ever-prevailing,  and  therefore  immutable, 
ChristiaQ  principle ;  2.  Another,  established  upon  this  positive  foundation ; 
lod  3.  One  that  is  developing  itself  out  of  this.  Our  business  is,  therefore,  not 
vith  a  revealed  doctrine  which  has  long  since  been  completed,  which  had  lived, 
kst  its  spirit,  and  died ;  but  with  one  which,  like  the  human  mind  itself,  is  conti- 
miaUy  expanding  in  youthful  vigour — one  which,  when  correctly  comprehended, 
olnbits  a  mutual  relationship  and  equal  d^ree  of  development  with  whatever 
$tage  of  culture  and  civilization  its  adherents,  the  Christians,  may  have  reached. 
Thus  it  has  h^pened  that  in  process  of  time  many  truths  which  must  ever  be 
most  essential  to  the  Christian,  have  been  variously  and  differently  understood 
and  interpreted.  Every  thinking  Christian  must  strive  to  bring  his  religious 
opinions  and  actions  into  a  possible,  perfect,  and  continued  harmony  with  a  cor- 
reet  view  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible.  Christian  Protestantism  is 
the  spiritual  advancement  of  humanity  at  the  side  of  the  Bible ;  and  the  task  of 
Christian  theology  must  thus  be  to  show,  not  only  how  far  that  end  has  been 
aiined  at  in  past  times  and  until  now,  but  also  in  what  manner  man  is  to  strive 
tfter  it  in  time  to  come,  and  to  indicate  the  means  by  which  the  teachings  of 
the  Scriptures  are  to  be  exhibited  in  their  true  unison  with  every  advancement 
vkieh  mankind  can  make  in  knowledge  and  civilization. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  Christian  theology  stands  in  the  closest  relation  to 
all  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  more  especially  to  philosophy,  to 
which,  when  duly  applied,  Christianity  has  ever  been  much  indebted, — ^while  it 
has  caused  her  ^reat  damage  and  injury  whenever  its  natural  and  necessary 
^>o^ittiaries  have  been  overpassed ;  and  it  is  not  less  clear  that  the  efforts  of  the 
theologian  must,  above  all,  be  directed  towards  a  due  comprehension  and  a  pro- 
f^^j  seasonable  development  and  advancement  of  the  always  living  Christian 
^'rit  contained  in  the  Scriptural  doctrines.  This  task  pre-supposes  a  proper  un- 
<lcf8tanding  of  the  Scriptures.  Christian  theology  must,  therefore,  in  the  first 
"Stance,  try  to  solve  scientifically  the  questions — What  is  meant  by  Holy  Writ  ? 
How  have  its  doctrines  been  understood  until  now  ?  And  by  what  laws  are  we 
to  proceed  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  right  understanding  of  their  scope  and  spirit  ? 
The  results  of  these  inquiries,  systematically  obtained,  form  a  complete  science 
io  themselves.  As  Christianity,  however,  is  not  limited  to  abstract  speculations, 
^  has  for  its  chief  aim  the  enkindling  and  diffusion  of  true  piety,  in  thought 
^  in  practice,  Christian  theology  has  further  to  display  the  means  by  which 
^  Christian  conviction  may  be  on  the  one  hand  called  forth  in  the  soul  of  man 
ttd  diffused  abroad,  and  on  the  other  quickened  and  defended.  Christian  theo- 
logy it,  finally,  required  to  set  forth  the  course  which  Christianity  has  pursued 
iQ  fbnner  ages,  and  to  describe  its  past  vicissitudes  and  present  condition. 

The  foundation  of  Christian  theology  must  thus  be  sought  in  the  Scrip- 
^lUtt:  iod,  divesting  ourselves  of  all  prepossessions  and  hypotheses,  it  will,  in 
^  fint  instance,  be  necessary  for  us   to   obtain  a  clear  insight  as  to  the 
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circumstances  and  the  times  in  which  the  series  of  books  which  constitute  the 
Scriptures  came  into  existence.     This  leads  us  to  the  first  branch  of  theological 
science,  namelj,   to  Biblical  ARCHiEOLOGY,   or  Biblical  Antiquities. 
Biblical  Archaeology,  usually  confined  within  too  narrow  limits,  is  that  part  of 
theological  science  which  tries  to  unravel  the  various  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions which  have  exercised  more  or  less  influence  upon  the  composition  of  the 
Scriptural  books.     Its  object  is,  therefore,  to  treat  of: — 

1.  The  nature  of  the  country  in  which  those  books  have  originated  ;  to  this 
branch  of  inquiry  belong  Physical  Geography  and  Natural  History,    By 
the  latter  we  understand  not  only  (a  common  mistake)  a  systematic  survey 
of  the  natural  productions,  but  also  and  chiefly  an  enumeration  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  their  origin,  growth,  continuance,  cultivation,  use,  etc. 
It  is,  for  instance,  quite  immaterial  what  place  the  date-palms  or  balsam- 
shrubs  occupy  in  the  system — such  investigations  being  of  no  importance 
for  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  the  writers  of  which  have  disre- 
garded those  points  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
locality  where  the  palm-tree  stands,  its  external  appearance  at  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  its  growth,  fertility,  use,  etc. — in  short,  all  that 
particularly  strikes  the  sense  of  the  beholder,  have  frequently  exercised 
considerable   influence  on  the  inspired  writers;  and  these  sources  of 
external  impressions  on  the  senses  and  mind  of  man,  are  to  be  par- 
ticularly considered  and  noticed  by  Biblical  Archaeology. 

2.  The  inhabitants  of  those  countries ;  their  peculiar  character,  manners, 
customs,  way  of  living,  and  their  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

3.  The  vicissitudes  of  their  people, — consequently,  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Jews,  down  to  that  time  when  the  last  books  of  the  Scrip- 
tures were  written. 

4.  The  politico-religious  institutions,  the  civil  and  geographical  order  and 
division  of  the  land  and  the  people  ;  *  and 

5.  The  mental  development  of  the  Hebrews  and  Jews,  the  regulations 
founded  on  it,  and  the  degree  of  progress  which  the  arts  and  sciences  had 
attained  among  them. 

Biblical  Archaeology  may  be  further  divided  into  two  classes — that  of  tHe 
Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  Testament :  the  former  may  again  be  sul>. 
divided  into  the  Hebrew  and  the  Jewish  archaeology.  ^^ 

As  soon  as  the  foundation  for  Biblical  researches  is  laid  by  the  help  ol 
Biblical  Archaeology,  the  theologian  then  turns  to  the  solution  of  the  second  main 
question  in  theology : — What  is  meant  by  the  Scriptures  ?  How  and  wher 
have  they  arisen?  In  what  form  do  they  lie  before  us?  The  answer  to  a.1 
these  questions  is  the  object  of  Biblical  Introduction,  or,  more  correctly,  ^> 
the  History  of  Holy  Writ,     It  is  divided  into  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testamen 

Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.     It  must  render  an  account — 


•  •  • 
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1.  Of  the  origin  of  the  individual  books  received  into  the  sacred  canon  ; 
not  omitting  to  notice  at  the  same  time  the  various  views  that  have  been 
entertained  on  that  point  by  critics  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  those  particular 
opinions  which  are  seemingly  the  more  correct. 

2.  Of  the  origin  of  the  collection  of  the  books  of  Scripture  as  the  repo- 
sitory of  Christian  knowledge,  or  of  religion  ;  constituting  the  History 
of  the  Canon. 

3.  Of  the  spread  of  the  Scriptures  by  transcriptions,  translations,  and 
printing. 

4.  Of  the  vicissitudes  and  hie  of  the  original  text ;  forming  the  History 
of  the  Text;  and — 

5.  Of  the  various  motives  which  have  led  to  various  modes  of  under- 
standing the  Bible ;  being  the  History  of  Interpretation. 

We  next  come  to  that  important  part  of  Theological  Encyclopeodia  con- 
nected with  the  question — What  precepts  have  been  r^;arded  as  Christian 
doctrines  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity  to  the  present  day  ? 

The  answer  to  this  important  question  is  given  by  Doctrine-History,* 
▼hich,  in  a  less  limited  sense  than  that  in  which  the  term  is  usually  taken,  points 
oat  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  received  as  articles 
of  Christian  belief.  But  as  a  variety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  essentials 
of  the  Christian  religion  has  arisen,  not  only  among  the  various  and  different 
9ecti  as  separate  bodies,  but  likewise  at  sundry  times  among  the  members  of 
even  one  and  the  same  sect  or  party,  Doctrine-History  must  necessarily  include 
an  the  peculiar  features  of  schismatic  views,  their  origin  and  history,  the  causes 
of  their  rise  and  gradual  development,  as  well  as  their  connection  with  the 
Scriptures,  from  which  they  all  claim  to  be  derived,  and  by  which  they  must 
be  tried. 

A  principle  that  is  given  out  by  a  Christian  sect  as  an  essentially  Christian 
doctrine,  becomes  an  article  of  creed,  a  dogma  {UyfAa  =  6  liloKrai). 

X  Dogma  is  understood  to  be  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  party  or  sect, 
although  that  party  may  agree  with  the  other  sects  in  respect  of  other  doctrines 
^  Christianity,  and  must  necessarily  agree  with  them  in  regard  to  the  spirit 
^  central  point  of  the  Christian  religion.  Such  dogmas,  or  articles  of  creed, 
UB  the  friut  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  peculiar  to  the  age  in  which  they  arise, 
vd  obtain  clerical  importance  when  received  either  into  the  system  of  Symbols 
V  into  the  public  liturgy.  All  symbols  must  therefore  only  be  considered  as 
^'doQging  to  both  a  certain  party  and  a  certain  time,  and  are  thus  not  to  be  ranked 
soKHig  the  eternal  and  universal  articles  of  faith.  The  exhibition  of  a  finished 
?Bteoi  of  doctrines  lies  beyond  the  range  of  Symbolik ;  it  sets  forth  merely  the 

*  Dogmm-^uckichie,  *  history  of  doctrines.'    We  have  no  correq^nding  term  in  the  English 
^^^CM^  and  therefore  propose  that  of  Doctrine-History. 
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most  essential  truths,  the  fundamental  elements,  leaving  the  farther  scientific  or 
systematic  details  to  the  sphere  of  Dogmatik.  Dogmatik  is  therefore  imme- 
diately linked  to  the  doctrines  established  by  a  certain  party  of  Christians.  An 
universal  Christian  Dogmatik  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  so  long  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent parties  among  Christians.  We  should  therefore  have  to  range  Symbol, 
Dogma,  and  Dogmatik  together,  under  the  comprehensive  head  of  Doctrine- 
History.  Such  history  ought,  however,  not  to  be  limited  to  actual  dogmas 
alone,  but  ought  likewise  to  embrace  many  of  the  more  loose  and  unembodied 
doctrinal  views  and  speculations ;  partly  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
they  may  have  had  upon  the  rise  and  reception  of  some  embodied  dogmas, 
and  partly  because  history  shows  that  some  doctrinal  views  advanced  but 
rejected  in  earlier  times,  have,  perhaps  afler  the  lapse  of  some  centuries,  been 
reproduced,  received,  and  sanctioned.  A  comparative  'survey  of  the  various 
dogmas  of  the  different  sects  or  church  parties  is  the  object  of  Comparative 
Dogmatik ;  though  it  has  hitherto  limited  its  views  chiefly  to  the  dogmas  of  the 
principal  sects  alone. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  scope  of  Comparative  Dogmatik  should 
be  so  extended  as  to  embrace  the  collection  of  those  dogmas  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  prevailed  within  the  church  of  one  and  the  same  parly — ^as,  e.  g.y 
of  the  Boman  Catholics,  with  special  regard  to  the  variety  of  opinions  enter- 
tained by  this  church  on  some  doctrinal  points,  from  her  foundation  in  the 
second  century,  in  comparison  with  those  held  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth 
centuries.  This  function  of  Doctrine-History  has  been  too  much  confined  to  the 
established  doctrines  within  one  church-party  alone ;  and  this  limitation  is  almost 
unavoidable  with  those  sects  which,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  look  at  all  other 
sects  as  infidels, — a  judgment  surely  as  erroneous  as  it  is  partial  and  uncourteous. 


Christian  Morals  is,  properly  speaking,  only  the  practical  part  of 
Dogmatik,  and  was,  indeed,  formerly  always  exhibited  only  in  its  connection 
therewith.  Its  province  is  to  show  the  influence  which  the  Christian  dogmas 
exercise  upon  the  dispositions  of  the  heart,  or  in  what  degree  those  dogmas 
may  be  brought  into  action  upon  the  will  of  man.  What,  in  our  recent  times, 
has  often  been  called — especially  on  the  part  of  some  German  Protestant  theo- 
logians— dogmatics  or  doctrines  offaith^  without  attaching  to  them  any  parti- 
cular meaning  of  a  sect  or  church-party,  partakes  mostly  of  a  middle  view 
between  church  dogmatik.  Biblical  theology,  and  religious  philosophy,  wavering 
between  all,  and  belonging  to  none. 

Patristics*  andPATROi,OGT|  seem  to  lie  beyond  the  circle  by  which  we 
have  defined  the  limits  of  theological  science.  For  the  notion  attached  to  the 
term  ^  Fathers  of  the  Church '  is  not  universally  acknowledged  by  all  Christian 
sects,  and  least  so  among  Protestants,  who  consider  it  a  contradiction  to  the 

*  Patristigb,  the  literary  character  and  higtory  of  the  Fathers, 
t  Patrologt,  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  systems  founded  <m  their  writings. 
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priociple  by  which  the  Scriptures  are  recognised  as  the  only  source  of  the 
bowledge  of  religious  truth. 

The  immense  mass  of  manifold  and  various  tenets  which  have  prevailed 

IS  Christian  doctrines  at  different  times  and  in  different  countries,  ever  since  the 

introduction  of  Christianity,  makes  it  evidently  impossible  to  ascertain  what  is 

re&l  Christian  doctrine,  and  what  is  not,  if  we  do  not  take  the  Scriptubes  as  the 

only  guide  in  this  labyrinth.     The  science,  therefore,  which  discloses  to  us 

the  tenets  of  Holy  Writ  we  call  Biblical  Exegesis,  or  Interpretation.     It 

in?QlTes  the  difficult  task  of  discovering  the  true  meaning  attached  to  the  words 

bj  the  writer.     To  be  able  to  do  this,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  language  in 

which  the  author  has  written  down  his  thoughts  is  indispensable ;  consequently, 

a  pTofbond  knowledge  of  Hebrew  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Greek  for  the 

New  Testament,  is  of  the  utmost  necessity,  and  is  one  of  the  first  requisites,  in  an 

expoonderof  the  Bible.     But  as  the  Sacred  Writings  have  greatly  suffered  from, 

and  have  been  disfigured  by  the  liberties  of  transcribers  and  emendators,  it  is 

needfol  to  try  to  discover  or  restore  the  real  words  of  the  original  text ;  and  the 

Kienee  employed  in  this  task  is  known  by  the  name  of  Biblical  Criticism.    By 

meau  of  criticism  and  philological  research  the  sense  of  the  Biblical  writings 

maj  be  ascertained,  grammoHccUfy  or  philologically.     To  this  mode  of  ex^esis 

or  interpretation  is  given  the  name  of  Grammatical  Exposition,     But  although 

it  is  most  essential  to  correct  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  that  the  text  should 

be  granunatically  considered,  yet  it  is  equally  undeniable    that  philological 

negesis  is  by  itself  insufiScient   to  develope  completely  the  meaning  of  the 

aacred  writers  in  the  words  which  they  employ.    To  be  able  to  do  this  completely 

and  atis&ctorily,  it  is  necessary  that  the  interpreter  should  possess  the  means  of 

^nmporting  himself  into  the  times  and  into  the  spirit  of  the  ages  in  which  those 

^nt^  lived ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the 

^orical  conditions  of  those  ages,  and  with  the  modes  of  thought  which  then 

prevailed ;  as  well  as  with  the  circumstances  affecting  the  particular  position 

of  the  individual  writer  of  every  sacred  book,  and  of  the  people  whom  he 

^^'d'eased.    Biblical  Archseology  and  Biblical  Introduction  are  the  proper  in- 

^ments  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  which  we  call  the  Historical 

Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  trtie  and  perfect  Biblical  Interpretation  is 

^w  comprised  in  the  category  of  Grammatico-Historical  Exegesis, — a 

tcnn  implying  conditions  which  are  hardly  ever  found  in  an  equal  degree  of 

¥<<(rfundity  in  one  and  the  same  interpreter. 

A  more  easy,  partial,  and  objectionable  species  of  interpretation  is  that 
<^  Dogmatical  Exegesis,  which  does  not  limit  itself  to  an  independent 
^^'ffarj  into  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  attempts  rather  to 
^^ctermine  the  sense  of  the  text  by  arbitrary  dogmas.  Equally  objectionable, 
^  still  more  arbitrary,  is  the  process  of  the  Allegorical  mode  of  expo- 
^tion,  which  tortures  the  Biblical  sense  into  figurative  meanings ;  and  which 
mely  &ils  to  evince  the  essential  difference  that  exists  between  the  mode  of 
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thinkiDg  in   the  author  and  the   interpreter,   or  between    the  ancient  and 
modem  times. 

Hermeneutics  establishes  the  laws  by  which  the  interpreter  is  to  proceed 
in  his  labours.  Its  relation  to  Interpretation  is  that  of  theory  to  practice.  The 
suggestions  which  have  led  to  the  formation  of  Biblical  Hermeneutics  were 
given  chiefly  by  Dogmatical  Exegesis. 

The  requisites  of  theology  are,  however,  not  confined  to  the  mere  endea- 
vour to  discover  by  means  of  correct  ex^esis  the  true  meaning  of  Holy  Writ, 
or  of  particular  passages  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  the  object  of  theology  as 
a  science  b  also  and  chiefly  to  collect  the  various  religious  views  and  doc- 
trines dispersed  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  compare  and  unite  them  into  an  entire 
system ;  and  this  science,  aided  by  exegesis,  is  called  Biblical  Theolooy, 
which  is  the  true  corner-stone  of  Biblical  Exegesis.  The  inquiries  involved 
in  it  are  rendered  difl[]cult  and  intricate  by  the  fact  that  the  Scriptures  were 
composed  by  various  authors,  and  at  diflerent,  and  often  at  very  long  intervals. 
Biblical  Theology  must  in  the  first  instance  be  divided  into  two  parts,  that  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  that  of  the  New  Testament.  But  at  the  time  of  the 
rise  of  Christianity  and  the  writing  of  the  New  Testament,  the  Jews  had 
already  formed  a  theology  of  their  own,  founded  upon  what  may  be  called 
exegetical  explanations  of  the  religious  views  set  forth  in  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which,  although  not  essentially  wrong  in  its  principles,  was  considerably  at 
variance  with  historical  truth.  This  system  of  Jewish  theology  represents  the 
religious  opinions  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the 
peculiar  views  which  the  Jews  entertained  of  the  Old  Testament  writings  and 
of  the  revelations  contained  in  them ;  and  it  therefore  supplies  an  intermediate 
link  which  is  often  of  more  direct  use  to  us  for  understanding  the  theology  of  the 
New  Testament,  than  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  viewed  in  its  purer 
and  more  simple  results.  Neither  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  Old  Testament, 
nor  the  Jewish  theology  in  general,  can  be  of  binding  force  upon  Christians, 
except  in  so  far  as  either  may  be  borne  out  by  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  former  bear  about  the  same  relation  to  the  latter  as  Biblical 
archaeology  does  to  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament. 

If  the  essence  of  Christianity  be  made  a  foundation  for  fiu*ther  philosophical 
speculations,  we  arrive  then  at  Chbistian  Relioious-Philosofht,  which  em- 
bodies into  its  system  some  but  by  no  means  all  the  doctrines  of  Scripture. 

There  have  always  been  individuals,  ever  since  Christianity  has  existed,  who 
have  particularly  employed  themselves  in  diflusing,  enlivening,  animating, 
and  defending  the  Christian  fiiith ;  and  in  most  instances  the  Church,  as  an 
independent  community,  has  made  the  conservation  of  the  Christian  interests 
the  particular  obligation  of  some  of  her  members.  Thus  has  arisen  a  science 
for  itself,  directed  towards  the  care  and  preservation  of  Christianity,  and 
ally  called  practical  theologt.  The  province  of  this  science  is  of  a 
3fold  character : — 
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1.  A  guidance  to  the  right  method  of  calling  forth  Christian  conviction 
either  in  those  who  had  hitherto  been  attached  to  another  religion, — 
ProseliYtism,  Missionary-studies;  or  in  those  who,  although 
Christians,  are  still  in  want  of  Christian  instruction, — Catechetics. 

2.  The  preservation  and  religious  anin&tion  of  the  Church  community  by 
means  either  of  public  worship  itself, — Liturgics  ;  or  of  edifying  dis- 
courses during  the  same, — Homiletics  ;  or  of  that  peculiar  agency  which 
has  its  sphere  in  domestic  and  private  life, — Pastoraij  Theology. 

3.  Defence  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  diverting  the  attacks  made  either 
against  her  rights, — Church  rights  ;  or  against  her  sublime  truths, — 

ApOIX)G£TICS. 

Finally,  Christianity  having  already  existed  for  very  many  centuries  as  a  re- 
ligious institution,  it  must  be  for  every  man,  as  a  many  and  more  particularly 
for  the  thinking  Christian,  of  the  highest  importance  to  learn  the  origin  of 
Cbristianity,  its  propagation  and  vicissitudes  until  our  present  times,  and  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  upon  its  votaries.    The 
scieDce  which  gives  information  on  all  these  points  is  called  Church  History, 
deaoibing  all  the  known  &cts  belonging  to  the  total  process  of  development  of 
Christianity.    This  science  b  of  such  an  enormous  extent  as  to  compel  its  division 
into  several  departments,  which  have  also  been  variously  treated.     Such  are  the 
Historif  of  the  Spread  of  Christianity ;  History  of  Church  Doctrine ;  History  of 
the  Moral  Influence  of  Christianity ;  History  of  Religums  Confusions  and  JFa^ 
natkisms  arising  out  of  Christianity ;  History  of  Christian  Civil  Constitutions  ; 
History  of  the  RelaHons  of  the  Church  to  the  State  ;  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  or 
AnhtBology ;  History  of  some  Christian  Sects,  such  as.  History  of  the  Jewish 
Christians;  History  of  the   Catholics ;  History  of  the  Protestant  Church,  of 
ike  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  etc. ;   Church  History  of  some   Countries  and 
Nations;  History  of  Christian  Literature.     In  that  part  of  Church  History 
which  describes  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Church  in  times  loi^  gone  by,  the  question 
at  last  suggests  itself.  What  is  the  present  state  of  Christianity  in  the  world  ? 
The  science  which — &r  from  being  as  yet  sufficiently  cultivated — solves  thb 
important  question,  goes  by  the  name  of  Church  Statistics,  and  with  it  we 
may  regard  the  sphere  of  Theological  Encyclopedia  as  completed. 

It  cannot  lie  within  the  province  of  the  present  work  as  a  Cyclopcedia  of 
BibUctd  Literature  to  embrace  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary  all  the  subjects  thus 
bribed  as  appertaining  to  Christian  theology.  Passing  by  systematic  theology 
(which  is  the  object  of  dogmatic  history),  practical  theology,  and  church-history, 
the  work  comprises  those  branches  of  positive  knowledge  which  are  indispensable 
fiir  the  understanding  of  the  Bible,  and  its  historical  interpretation,  including, 
therefore.  Biblical  Archceology  and  Biblical  Introduction,  but  leaving  the  appli- 
cation itself,  together  with  grammatical  criticism,  to  the  department  of  Biblical 
Interpretation.     The  treatment  of  these  matters  in  the  form  here  adopted  has 
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erroneous  or  suspicious  every  opinion  which  may  not  entirely  coincide  with  that 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  entertain.  In  this  lay  the  sole  danger  and 
the  gn^eatest  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking.  Here  was  to  be  a  book  which 
no  t)ne  man,  and  not  even  a  very  few  men,  could  produce ;  and  which 
the  public  would  yet  probably  expect  to  exhibit  as  much  unity,  not  only  of 
plan  and  execution,  but  of  opinion  and  sentiment,  as  if  it  were  the  produce 
of  a  single  mind.  The  Editor,  however,  felt  that  he  could  not  undertake 
to  find  forty  independent  thinkers  among  whom  there  should  be  no  visible 
diversities  of  sentiment.  But  he  thought  that  much  might  be  done  in  pro- 
ducing so  near  an  approach  to  uniformity  on  matters  of  real  importance  as 
would  satisfy  every  reasonable  reader ;  especially  when  he  should  come  to  con- 
sider that  the  choice  lay  between  taking  the  work  with  such  diversities  as 
necessarily  arose  from  the  extent  of  the  co-operation  employed  in  its  produc- 
tion, or  of  altogether  dispensing  with  the  immense  amount  of  Biblical  informa- 
tion which  it  embodies.  Entire  uniformity,  if  attainable  at  all,  could  only 
have  been  attained  at  the  cost  of  providing  a  very  different  and  greatly  in- 
ferior work  ;  and  a  work  thus  different  and  inferior  could  not  have  established 
a  distinction  sufRciently  marked  from  all  previous  undertakings  of  the  kind  to 
justify  its  production. 

It  has  not  consisted  with  the  Editor's  idea  of  the  functions  he  had  under- 
taken, to  dictate  to  the  Contributors  the  views  they  were  to  take  of  the  subjects 
intrusted  to  them,  or  to  set  up  his  own  views  as  the  standard  of  correct  opinion. 
This  he  must  have  done,  had  he  made  it  his  rule  to  insert  only  such  statements 
as  exactly  coincided  with  his  own  sentiments,  or  to  exclude  altogether  whatever 
views  of  particular  subjects  might  differ  from  those  with  which  his  own  mind 
is  satisfied.  The  Contributors  were  expected  to  abstain  from  introducing  the 
opinions  peculiar  to  their  nation  or  to  their  religious  communion ;  but  they 
have  been  under  slight  restraint  with  respect  to  the  conclusions  which  they 
might  form  as  independent  thinkers  and  reasoners,  competent  by  their  attain- 
ments and  studies  to  form  a  judgment  worthy  of  attention  on  the  various  matters 
coming  under  their  consideration.  In  conformity  with  no  other  principle  could 
this  work  have  been  produced  ;  and  such  being  the  nature  of  its  execution,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  initials  of  the  several  writers  should  be  affixed  to 
their  contributions,  that  the  reader  might  know  to  whom  to  ascribe  the  respon-  * 
sibility  of  the  particular  articles,  and  that  no  one  contributor  might  be  deemed 
responsible  for  any  other  articles  than  those  to  which  his  signature  is  annexed. 
The  Editor  also,  who  has  provided  all  those  articles  which  bear  no  signature 
(except  those  adverted  to  at  the  end  of  the  Last  of  Contributors),  does  not  hold 
himself  responsible  for  any  statements  or  opinions  advanced  in  any  other  articles 
than  these.  Some  of  them  exhibit  opinions  in  which  he  is  not  able  to  concur, 
but  which  have  nevertheless  been  furnished  by  persons  whom  he  could  not 
r^ard  as  less  competent  than  himself  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions. 

Yet  although  some  explanation  is  due  to  those  who  may  possibly  find  in  this 
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work,  in  a  few  articles,  opinions  in  which  they  cannot  agree,  and  views  from 

which  their  own  differ ;  it  is  right  that  the  persons  engaged  in  producing  it  should 

claim  for  it  a  judgment  founded  not  upon  particular  articles,  but  upon  its  general 

character^  which  was  intended  to  be,  and  is,  in  accordance  with  the  known  standards 

of  orthodox  opinion  in  this  country,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  those 

leading  articles  which  may  be  regarded  as  stamping  the  character  of  any  work 

m  which   they  are  found.      In  fact,  a  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature^  as 

distinct  from  Theology  properly  so  called,  offers  less  occasion  than  might  at 

first  sight  appear  for  the  obtrusion  of  those  matters  of  doctrine  and  discipline 

which  Christian  men  regard  with  differences  of  opinion  which  the  Editor  would 

&in  believe  to  be  less  wide  and  less  important  than  is  too  generally  supposed. 

In  the  dispensations  of  Divine  Providence,  he  has  been  by  physical  privations 

shut  out  fi*om  many  of  those  external  influences  and  associations  which  tend  to 

magnify  such  differences,  and  to  deepen  into  impassable  gulfs  the  space  which  lies 

between    them.    He  has  not  found  this  condition  a  disadvantage  in  conducting 

the  work  which  he  has  now  the  happiness  of  having  brought  to  a  conclusion ; 

nor  will  he  venture  to  r^ard  that  condition  as  an  unmitigated  evil,  if,  through 

the  complete  isolation  in  which  he  has  thereby  been  placed,  he  has  been  enabled , 

without  any  compromise  of  the  views  he  conscientiously  entertains  and  which 

Ids  own  writings  will  sufficiently  indicate,  to  realize  more  extensive  co-operation 

in  this  undertaking  than  under  pastoral  or  official  connection  with  any  religious 

denomination  he  could  expect  to  have  attained.     It  is  believed  that  the  English 

language  has  no  other  book  which  eminent  foreign  scholars  have  co-operated 

with  our  own  in  producing ;  and  it  is  certain  that  it  possesses  no  other  work 

wluch  embodies  the  combined  labours  of  writers  who,  indeed,  are  of  different 

commumons  here,  and  are  known  by  different  names  among  men,  but  who  have 

the  same  hope  in  thb  world,  and  but  one  name  in  heaven. 

The  nature  of  the  present  work,  and  the  place  which  its  conductors  desire  it 
should  occupy  in  the  Biblical  Literature  of  this  country,  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  a  sketch  of  the  whole  field  in  which  that  place  is  marked  out.  This 
will  show  not  only  what  is  here  attempted,  but  how  much  of  this  wide  and 
fruitfol  field  remains  open  to  the  same  process  of  cultivation.  For  this 
sketch  we  are  indebted  to  the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Credner,  who  has  enriched  this 
work  by  several  valuable  contributions,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  prepared 
expressly  for  the  place  which  it  here  occupies.  It  will  be  understood  by  most 
readers  that  the  term  Theological  Encyclop(edia  is  technically  employed  on  the 
Continent,  and  is  beginning  to  be  employed  in  this  country,  to  describe  the 
whole  field  of  Sacred  Literature,  of  which  Biblical  Literature,  strictly  so  called, 
is  but  a  part. 

^^  A  comprehensive  arrangement  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  r^on  of  human 
knowledge  has — not  quite  properly — been  indicated  by  the  term  Encycloptedtay 
Le.,  €F  KVKKf  vailtla  or  eyrvicXtoc   irailila.      Another  term,    Wissenschafts 
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ences  to  books  which  occur  in  almost  every  article,  and  which  indicate  to  the 
reader  the  means  of  more  extensive  inquiry  into  the  various  subjects  which 
have  been  noticed  with  indispensable  brevity  in  this  work.  The  numerous 
references  to  Scripture  will  greatly  assist  its  chief  use  and  design — the  illus- 
tration of  the  sacred  volume.  It  b  believed  that  the  articles  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Biblical  Introduction  and  Criticism  embrace  a  body  of  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  books  of  Scripture  and  sacred  criticism,  such  as  no  work 
of  the  kind  in  any  language  has  hitherto  contained.  The  Natural  History 
of  Scripture  has  now  for  the  first  time  been  examined,  and  as  far  as  possible 
settled,  not  by  mere  scholars  ignorant  of  natural  history,  but  by  naturalists 
of  acknowledged  eminence.  The  Scripture  Geoorapht  has,  by  the  help 
of  Dr.  Robinson's  invaluable  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  and  of  other 
publications  less  known  in  this  country,  assumed  in  the  present  work  a 
greatly  altered  and  much  more  distinct  aspect.  The  ARCHiEOLOGiCAL  arti- 
cles exhibit  an  extent  of  illustration  and  research  which  will  tend  greatly  to 
elucidate  the  obscurities  which  the  subjects  necessarily  involve.  The  History 
has  been  discussed  under  the  influence  of  those  broad  principles  which  con- 
stitute its  philosophy ;  and  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  Biography,  it  has  not 
been  forgotten  that  while  actions  are  always  to  be  judged  by  the  immutable 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  which  the  word  of  God  has  established,  the  judg- 
ments which  we  pass  upon  men  must  be  qualified  by  considerations  of  age, 
country,  situation,  and  other  incidental  circumstances. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  such  claims  to  attention,  and  embodying,  as  it  does, 
the  results  of  great  labour  and  much  anxious  thought,  the  work  now  offered  to 
the  public  will  receive  indulgent  consideration  for  the  minute  errors,  defects, 
and  perhaps  discrepancies,  from  which  the  Editor  dares  not  hope  that  it  is  wholly 
exempt,  and  which  are  perhaps  inevitable  in  a  work  executed  by  so  many 
difierent  hands,  and  involving  so  large  a  body  of  references,  titles,  and  proper 

names. 

JOHN  KITTO. 

Woking,  Oct.  15/A,  1846. 
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AARON. 

AARON  (pn^  etymology  and  lignification 
anknown ;  SepL  '*AapAv),  the  eldest  son  of  Am- 
ram  and  JocKdwd,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
botha  of  Moan,  He  was  born  b.c.  1574 
(HaIm,  bjc.  1730),  three  yean  before  Moses,  and 
<ne  year  before  Pharaoh's  edict  to  destroy  the 
mie  children  of  the  Israelites  (Exod.  t.  20 ; 
^  7).  His  name  first  occurs  in  the  mysterious 
intenrkv  which  Moses  had  with  the  Lord,  who 
t{)pamltohim  in  the  burning  bush,  while  he 
k«pt  Jetfaio's  flock  in  Horeb.  Among  other  ex- 
naes  bj  which  Moses  sought  to  evade  the  great 
commissiai  of  delivering  Israel,  one  was  that  he 
lacked  that  petsuasive  readiness  of  speech  (lite- 
rally vat  *  not  a  man  of  words  *)  which  appeEired 
to  ham  e«ential  to  such  an  undotaking.  But  he 
vas  nminded  that  his  brother  Aaron  possessed  in 
1  high  d^ree  the  endowment  which  he  deemed  so 
iKedfid,  and  could  therefore  speak  in  his  name 
^  on  his  behalf.  During  the  forty  years*  ab- 
t^Mt  of  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian,  Aaron 
had  married  a  wnman  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
nuMd  Elishefaa  (or  £lixabeth\  who  had  bom 
to  him  four  sons,  Nadab,  Abuui,  Eleaser,  and 
Ithamar;  and  Eleaxer  had,  before  the  return  of 
HsMs,  become  the  father  of  Phinehas  (Exod. 
Tl».25> 

Pnmiant  to  an  intimation  fimn  Ood,  Aaron 
*ait  intD  ^  wilderness  to  meet  his  long«xiled 
^"Aet,  and  conduct  him  back  to  Egypt  After 
^vty  jean  of  separation  they  met  and  embraced 
«tch  o&Fr  at  the  mount  of  Horeb.  When  they 
^mred  in  Goshen,  Aaron,  who  appears  to  have  been 
vHl  known  to  the  chiefs  of  Israel,  introduced  his 
^'^Aet  to  them,  and  assisted  him  in  opening  and 
">£>cing  the  great  commission  which  had  been 
^^vtfided  to  him.  In  the  subsequent  transactions, 
^  the  fint  interview  with  Pharaoh  till  after 
^  deUvered  nation  had  passed  the  Red  Sea, 
Aann  a}ipears  to  have  beoi  almost  always  pre- 
*^  with  bis  uKire  illustrious  brother,  assisting  and 
"^iparting  him ;  and  no  separate  act  of  his  own 
■  recorded.  This  co-operation  was  ever  after- 
*vdt  maintained.  Aaron  and  Hur  were  present 
on  the  hill  ftom  which  Moses  surveyed  the  battle 
*hidi  Joriitia  fought  with  the  Amalekites ;  and 
^^tvokng  sustained  the  weary  hands  upon 
vhose  opliftmg  the  fate  of  the  battle  was  found 
^  «*«pend  (E^  xvii.  10-12).  Afterwards,  when 
VoKs  asmided  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  the 
**hl«s  of  the  law,  Aaron,  with  his  sons  and 
•eieirty  of  the  elders,  accompanied  him  part  of 
the  vay  up,  and,  as  a  token  of  the  Divine  favour, 
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were  pemiitted  to  behold  afar  off  the  outskirts  of 
that  radiant  symbol  of  the  Sacred  Presence,  which 
Moses  was  allowed  to  view  more  nearly  (Exod. 
xxit.  1,  2,  9-11). 

The  absence  of  Moses  in  the  mountain  was 
prolonged  for  forty  days,  during  which  the  people 
seem  to  have  looked  upon  Aaron  as  their  head, 
and  an  occasion  arose  which  first  brings  tlie 
respective  characters  of  the  brothers  into  real 
comparison,  and  the  result  fully  vindicates  the 
Divme  preference  of  Moses  by  showing  that, 
notwithstanding  the  seniority  and  greater  elo- 
quence of  Aaron,  he  wanted  the  high  qualities 
which  were  essential  in  the  leader  of  the  Israel- 
ites, and  which  were  possessed  by  Moses  in  a 
very  eminent  degree.  Tlie  people  grew  impa- 
tient at  the  protracted  stay  of  tlieir  great  leader 
in  the  mountain,  and  at  length  concluded  that  he 
had  perished  in  the  devouring  fire  that  gleamed 
upon  its  top.  The  result  of  this  hasty  conclu- 
sion gives  us  the  first  intimation  of  the  extent  to 
which  their  minds  were  tainted  with  the  rank 
idolatries  of  Egypt.  Recognising  the  authority  of 
dieir  lost  chief's  brother,  they  gathered  anmnd 
him,  and  clamorously  demanded  that  he  should 
provide  them  with  a  visible  symbolic  image  of 
their  God,  that  they  might  worship  him  as  other 
gods  were  worshipped.  Either  afraid  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  a  refusal,  or  imperfectly  im- 
pressed with  the  fiill  meaning  of  me  recent  and 
authoritative  prohibition  of  all  such  attempts  to 
represent  or  symbolize  the  Divine  Being,  Aaron 
complied  with  their  demand;  and  with  the 
ornaments  of  gold  which  they  freely  offered,  cast 
the  figure  of  a  calf  [Cai.k,  Goi.nBN],  being,  pro- 
bably, no  otiier  than  that  of  the  Egjrptian  god 
Mnevis,  whose  worship  prevailed  in  Lower 
^8TP^  However,  to  fix  the  meaning  of  this 
image  as  a  symbol  of  the  true  Gkid,  Aaron  was 
careful  to  proclaim  a  feast  to  Jehovah  for  the  en- 
suing day.  On  that  day  the  people  met  to  cele- 
brate Ihe  feast,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Egyptian 
festivals  of  tibe  calf-idol,  with  dancing,  with 
luting,  and  with  sports. 

Meanwhile  Moses  nad  been  dismissed  from  tiie 
mountain,  provided  with  the  decalogue,  written 
*  by  the  finger  of  God,*  on  two  tablets  of  stone. 
These,  as  soon  as  he  came  sufticiently  near  to 
observe  the  proceedings  in  the  camp,  he  cast  from 
him  with  such  force  that  diey  brake  in  pieces. 
His  re-appearance  confounded  the  multitucle,  who 
quailed  under  his  stem  rebuke,  and  quietly  sub- 
mitted to  see  their  new-made  idol  destroyed.   For 
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this  fin  the  population  was  decimated  by  sword 
and  plague.  Aaron,  when  taxed  by  his  brother 
for  his  conduct  in  this  matter,  attempted  to  ex- 
cuse himself  by  casting  the  whole  blame  upon 
ihe  people,  and  pleading  the  necessity  of  circum- 
stances (Exod.  xxxii.). 

During  his  long  absence  in  the  mountain, 
Moses  liad  received  instructions  regarding  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  the  tabernacle  [Ta- 
bbrnacle],  and  the  priesthood  [Pribsts],  wtiich 
he  soon  afterwards  proceeded  to  execute.  Under 
the  new  institution  Aaron  was  to  be  high-priest, 
and  his  sons  and  descendants  priests;  and  the 
whole  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  that  of  Levi, 
was  set  apart  as  the  sacerdotal  or  learned  caste 
[LevitesJ.  Accordingly,  after  (tie  tabernacle  had 
been  comjueted,  and  every  preparation  made  for 
the  commencement  of  actual  service,  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  consecrated  by  Moses,  who  anointed 
them  with  the  holy  oil  and  invested  them  with 
the  sacred  garments.  The  high-priest  applied  him- 
self assiduously  to  the  duties  of  his  exalted  office, 
and  during  the  period  of  nearly  forty  years 
that  it  was  011ed  by  him,  his  name  seldom 
comes  under  our  notice.  But  his  elevation  was 
soon  followed  by  a  most  afflictive  event  His 
two  eldest  sons,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  were  struck 
dead  for  daring,  seemingly  when  in  a  state  of 
partial  inebriety,  to  conduct  the  service  of  Grod 
m  an  irregular  manner,  by  offering  incense  with 
unlawful  fire.  On  this  occasion  it  was  enjoined 
that  the  priests  should  manifest  none  of  the  onli- 
nary  signs  of  mourning  for  the  loss  of  tliose  who 
were  so  dear  to  them.  To  this  heavy  stroke  Aaron 
bowed  in  silence  (Lev.  x.  l-ll). 

Aaron  would  seem  to  have  been  liable  to  some 
flti  of  jealousy  at  the  superior  influence  and  au- 
thority of  his  brother ;  for  he  joined  in,  or  at 
least  sanctioned  the  invidious  conduct  of  his 
sister  Miriam  [Miriam],  who,  after  the  wife  of 
Moses  had  been  brought  to  the  camp  by  Jethro, 
became  apprehensive  for  her  own  position,  and 
cast  reflections  upon  Moses,  much  calculated  to 
damage  his  influence,  on  accoimt  of  his  marriage 
Mrith  a  foreigner — always  an  odious  thing  among 
the  Hebrews.  For  this,  Miriam  was  struck  witli 
temporary  leprosy,  which  brought  the  high-priest 
to  a  sense  or  his  sinful  conduct,  and  he  sought 
and  obtained  forgiveness  ^Num.  xii.). 

Some  twenty  veazs  after  (b.c.  1471),  when 
the  camp  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  a  for- 
midable conspiiacy  was  organized  against  Ihe 
sacerdotal  authority  exercised  by  Aaron  and  his 
tons,  and  the  civil  authority  exercised  by  Moses. 
This  conspiracy  was  headed  by  chiefs  of  influence 
and  station — KorBb,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
Dathan  and  Abiram,of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  [Ko- 
bah].  But  the  divine  appointment  was  attested 
and  confiimed  by  the  signal  destruction  of  the 
conspirators :  and  the  next  day,  when  the  people 
assembled  tumultoously  and  murmured  loudly  at 
the  destruction  which  had  overtaken  their  leaders 
and  friends,  a  fierce  pestilence  broke  out  among 
them,  and  they  fell  by  thousands  on  the  spot  When 
this  was  seen,  Aaron,  at  the  command  of  Moses, 
filled  a  censer  with  fire  from  the  altar,  and,  rush- 
ing forward  to  the  point  where  life  had  ended  and 
dea&  had  not  begun,  he  stood  there,  and  the  plague 
was  stayed  where  he  stood.  This  was  in  fact 
another  attestation  of  the  Divine  appointment; 
and,  for  its  further  coofinnation,  as  regarded 
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Aaron  and  his  family,  tlie  chiefs  of  the  several 
tribes  were  required  to  deposit  their  staves,  and 
with  tliem  was  placed  tliat  of  Aaron  for  the  tribe 
of  Levi.  Tliey  were  all  laid  up  togetlier  over 
night  in  the  tabernacle,  juid  in  tlie  morning  it 
was  fotmd  that,  while  tlie  other  rods  remained  as 
they  were,  that  of  Aaron  had  budded,  blossomed, 
and  yielded  tlie  fruit  of  almonds.  The  rod  was 
preserved  in  the  tabernacle,  as  an  autlientic  evi- 
dence of  tlie  divine  appointment  of  the  Aaron ic 
family  to  the  priestliood — wliich,  indeed,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ever  afterwards  disjiuted 
(Num.  xvii.  1). 

Aaron  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  Promised 
Land,  on  account  of  the  distrust  which  be,  as 
well  as  his  brother,  manifested  when  the  rock 
was  stricken  at  Meribah  (Num.  xx.  8-13).  His 
death  indeed  occurred  very  soon  after  that  event 
For  when  die  host  arrived  at  Mount  Hor,  in 
going  down  tiie  VYady  Arabah  [Arabau],  in 
order  to  double  tlie  mountainous  territory  of  Kdom, 
the  Divine  mandate  came  that  Aaron,  accom- 
panied by  his  brother  Moses  and  by  his  son 
Eleazer,  should  ascend  to  die  top  of  tliat  mountain 
in  the  view  of  all  the  people ;  and  tlmt  he  sliould 
there  transfer  his  pontifical  robes  to  Kleazer,  and 
then  die.  He  was  123  years  old  when  his  ca- 
reer thus  strikingly  terminated ;  and  his  son  and 
his  brother  buried  him  in  a  cavern  of  the  moun- 
tain [HoR,  Mount].  The  Israelites  mourned 
for  him  tli^y  days ;  and  on  die  first  day  of  tlie 
month  Ab,  the  Jews  still  hold  a  fast  in  comme- 
moration of  his  death. 

AARONITES,  the  descendants  of  Aaron,  who 
served  as  priests  at  the  sanctuary  (Num.  iv.  5, 
seq.;  1  Cliron.  xii.  27;  xxvii.  17). 

AB  (3K,  father)  is  foimd  as  the  first  member 
of  several  compound  Hebrew  proper  names,  the 
etymology  and  meaning  of  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  a  few  remarks  on  the  laws  of  their 
construction.  This  is  the  more  necessary,  as 
Leusden,  Hiller,  and  Simonis,  the  authors  of  the 
three  most  celebrated  Onomastica  Sacra,  as  well 
as  the  many  who  blindly  follow  them,  indiA 
ferently  take  the  former  or  latter  member  of  such 
compounds  to  be  in  the  relation  of  genitive  to 
the  other,  t.  e.  consider  it  equally  legitimate  to 
say,  Abner  meaxu  father  of  light,  or  Uffht  qf  the 
father.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
incontestable  canon — being  founded  not  merely 
on  an  accessory  law,  but  on  one  of  the  cAaroc- 
terUtie  peculiarities  of  the  Syro-Arabian  lan- 
guages (that  is,  on  the  state  construct) — that,  in 
all  cases  in  which  a  compound  name  consists  of 
two  nouns,  one  of  which  ia  tobe  considered  m  the 
relation  of  genitive  to  the  other,  that  one  must 
invariably  be  the  latter,  Abner,  therefore,  can 
only  mean  father  of  light. 

This  error  appears  to  have  arisen  (besides  the 
want  of  sure  principles  of  construction)  from  the 
inability  to  appreciate  the  metaphorical  sense  in 
which  the  Hebrews  use  the  terxuA  father,  eon,  &c. 
The  name  Abigail,  father  of  Joy,  appeared  in- 
explicable as  tlie  name  of  a  woman  ;  and  there- 
fore those  scholars  thought  it  allowable  to  sacri- 
fice the  construction  to  the  necessities  of  the 
sense.  And  yet  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
the  process  by  which  the  idea  of  a  natural  father 
became  modified  into  that  of  author,  cause,  source 
(as  when  it  is  said,  *  has  the  rain  a  &ther  Y   Job 
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oniiL  ^) ;  nor  that,  when  once  the  language 
tad  anctiaoed  the  use  of  father  as  equivalent 
to  Kmrce,  the  word  might  he  fometiines  treated 
utn  abitract,  in  idea,  and  be  applied  without 
pw  incongruity  to  a  woman. 

As  the  £thiopic,  and  especially  the  Arabic 
iioguages  Tcry  frequently  vae  father  in  the  seme 
^postz9or  (a»  ftxUier  of  whiUy  a  name  for  milk), 
NRDe  hare  been  disposed  to  Tindicate  the  same 
privilege  to  Hebrew  also.  Thus  Gesenius  seems 
to  have  entertained  this  view,  when  he  rendered 
Abi^aH  by  <  pater  exultatioms,  t .  e,  hilaris,"  in  his 
TheaoMrus^  In  tiie  German  edition  of  his  Ma- 
Kial,  howcTcr,  he  has  explained  it  by  <  whose 
father  iMjoyJ*  Into  the  question  as  to  the  prin- 
dpie  inTolred  in  the  latter  of  his  modes  of  inter- 
pretation, there  is  no  need  to  enter ;  the  imme- 
diate object  of  thb  article  being  solely  to  define 
t})e  relflktion  of  the  two  notms  in  a  compound 
proper  name,  when  one  of  them  is  considered 
dependent  as  a  genitive  on  tbe  other. 

Very  much  light  yet  remains  to  be  thrown  on 
compoand  Hebrew  proper  names,  by  a  study  of 
tikoee  of  the  same  class  in  Arabic  The  innume- 
oble  compound  pranomina  and  coffnomina 
vhicfa  the  Arabs  bestow  not  only  on  men,  but 
on  beasts  and  inanimate  objects,  furnish  parallels 
to  abnost  every  peculiarity  observable  in  Hebrew ; 
and  aldiou^  no  example  may  be  found  in  which 
a  woman  is  called  father  of  joy,  yet  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  metaphorical  use  of  terms  of  rela- 
taoQ^up,  as  the  first  element  in  a  name,  will  re- 
ceive ample  illustration,  and  be  brought  within 
the  rcadi  of  our  occidental  conceptions.  (See 
sn  instructive  paper  on  the  PrtgnonUna  of  the 
Arabs,  by  KoMgarten,  in  Ewald's  Zeitschrift  fur 
die  Kamde  dee  Morpenlandes,  L  297.317.)--J.  N. 

Afi  (3K;  *Afi0dy  Joeeph.  Antiq.  iv.  4;  the 

Macedonian  A»of)  is  the  Chaldee  name  of  that 
iBOiith  which  is  die  fifth  of  the  ecclesiastical  and 
deventh  ci  the  dvil  year  of  the  Jews.     The 
name  was  first  introduced  after  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  does  not  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  in  whi^  this  month  is  only  mentioned  by 
its  numeral  designation  as  the  fifth*    It  com- 
BMoeed  with  the  new  mo(m  of  our  AuguMt  (the 
Rasoos  for  this  statement  will  be  given  in  the 
nticlc  HoiTTHs),  and  alwa3rs  had  90  days.  This 
Mooth  b  pre-eminent  in  the  Jewish  calendar  as 
^  period  dt  the  most  signal  national  calami- 
ties.   The   1st  is  memorable  for  the  death  of 
Aston  (Num.  zxxiii.  38).     T%e  9th  is  the  date 
UBgned  by  Hoses  Cotsensis  (cited  in  Wagen- 
nTs  SoCo,  p.  736)  to  the  following  events :  the 
Maation    that  no  one  then    adult,  except 
'odnia  and  Caleb,  should  enter  into  the  Pk'o- 
■aed  Land  (Num.  xiv.  30);  the  destruction 
d  tbe  fiiit   Temple    by   Nebuchadnezxar  (to 
(W  first  two  '  tbe  fiut  of  the  fifth  month,'  in 
2«A.vii.5;  viii.  19,  is  supposed  to  refer ;  yet  the 
b«ct  Peeaehim,  cited  in  Keland's  Antiq.  Soar., 
iv.  10,  asserts    that   the   latter  was  the   only 
^  observed   daring   the  Captivity) ;   the  de- 
(treetun  of  the  second  Temple  by  Titus ;  the 
^vaatatiao  of  the  city  Bettar  (^n^3);  and  the 
^Unghter  of  Ben  Coxibah  (BarCoc&b),  and  of 
•wwl  tbousand  Jews  there  ;  and  the  ploughing 
osrf  tlie  foondationa  of  the  Temple  by  Tumus 
Bafb-die  two  l«t  of  which  happened  in  the 
tape  of  Hadrian. 
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With  regard  to  the  destruction  of  the  first 
Temple,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Jews  commemorate  that  event  by  a  fast  on  the  9th 
of  Ab,  yet  the  seventh  is  the  date  given  for  it  in 
2  Kings  XXV.  8  (where,  however,  the  Syriac  and 
Arabic  versions  read  the  ninth),  and  the  tenth 
that  assigned  in  Jer.  lii.  12.  Jueephus,  however, 
in  mentioning  that  the  Herodian  Temple  was 
burnt  on  the  tettth  of  Lous,  expressly  asserts  that 
it  was  on  the  same  day  of  the  month  on  which 
the  first  Temple  was  destroyed  (i9e//.  Jud.  vi.  4, 5). 
Buxtorf,  in  his  Synag,  Jud,  ch.  xxx.,  reconciles 
the  discrepancy  between  tlie  9th  as  the  day  of 
commemoration  and  the  10th  as  the  date  of  the 
event,  by  saying  that  the  conflagration  began  on 
the  former  day.  Compare  also  Wagenseil's  Sota, 
p.  942. 

In  a  calendar  ascribed  to  the  celebrated  as- 
tronomer Rab  Ada,  who  lived  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, which  Bodenschats  has  given  in  his  Kirch- 
liche  Verfasstmg  der  Jvden,  ii.  106,  tlie  15th  is 
the  dav  appointed  for  the  festival  of  the  (vAo- 
^piof  m  which  the  wood  for  the  bumt-ofiering 
was  stored  up  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  to 
which  Nehemiah  alludes  in  x.  34,  and  xiii.  31. 
Some  place  this  festival  on  another  day,  or  even 
month ;  or  assume,  on  the  authority  of  the  trea- 
tise Taanith,  that  nine  particular  families  brought 
wood  on  nine  separate  days,  four  of  which, 
however,  occur  in  Ab  (Otho,  Lexicon  Rabbin, 
p.  380).  The  election  of  narticular  families 
accords  with  the  statement  in  Nehemiah.  Never> 
theless,  Josephus,  speaking  of  this  festival,  says, 
4v  iji  TcuTiv  iBoi  vKiiv  irpo<r<piptir  (Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17) ; 
and  the  date  of  the  day  succeeding  it,  which  he 
mentions  in  the  next  section,  fixes  its  celebra- 
tion, in  his  time,  on  the  14th  of  the  month.  It 
is,  however,  extremely  diflicult  to  distinguish  the 
original  from  the  later  forms  in  any  rite  of  a 
people  so  prone  to  multiply  its  ceremonial  ob- 
servances as  the  Jews  were. 

Lastly,  the  Megillat  TaanOh  states  that  the 
18th  is  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  western  lamp 
going  out  in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 
It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  refers  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  '  the  lamps '  which  is  mentioned  in 
2  Chron.  xxix.  7,  as  a  part  of  Ahaz's  attempts  to 
suppress  the  Temple  service.  For  an  inquiry 
into  what  is  meant  by  the  toestem  or  evening 
lamp,  see  the  article  Candlestick. — J.  N. 

ABADDON,  or  Apollyon  (J^'l^K.  destruc- 
tion; *Afiai9iap  in  Rev.  ix.  11,  where  it  is  ren- 
dered by  the  Gheek  *A'roX\6ttr,  destroyer).  The 
former  is  the  Hebrew  name,  and  the  latter  the 
Greek,  for  the  angel  of  death,  described  (Rev. 
ix.  11)  as  the  king  and  chief  of  the  Apocalyptic 
locusts  under  the  fifth  trumpet,  and  as  the  angel 
of  the  abyss  or  '  bottomless  pit*  This  personifi- 
cation is  peculiar  to  tbe  present  text  In  toe  Bible, 
and  in  every  Rabbinical  instance  that  occurs  to  us, 
the  word  pl^K  (abaddon)  means  destruction 
(Job  xxxi.  12),  or  the  place  of  destruction,  t.  e. 
the  subterranean  world.  Hades,  the  region  of  the 
dead  (Job  xxvi.  6 ;  xxviii.  22  ;  Prov.  xv.  11).  It 
is  in  fact  ^e  second  of  the  seven  names  which 
the  Rabbins  apply  to  that  region ;  and  they  de- 
duce it  particularly  from  Ps.  Ixxxviii.  11,  *  Shall 
thy  lovmg  kindness  be  declared  in  the  grave, 
or  thy   faidifulness    in  {abaddon)  destruction  9* 

[HAnss.] 
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£ft.-or<fe*   •r*-."-^'--''^  '^^  ik."3r3^  '^  L^  r^'a  nT«n.  ^O^    far    x^rjx   v«rwT   W^    *a&r<ine 

•^.%rv  VT  tii*^  cjar-i.vt  asfS  t*ea. --if-I  kuc  t.  »»  t2*  c  3f«tt    Kr-»fctxo»  v^ere   they  qui  be 

pn^-^r  ti*  *^<  -  TT  id  iftLSMmft.  *.-:jjc^i  00  ir*  rr-^Ti.     Thtw  Mr,  E:T<*.-a<f-roe  dtaciibei  aoaae 

*<r^  v(  a  l*w«*-  'jr>*  «f  tw-  :a  le  •irt-*  *:ii  fpi-<»  c/  n*-aa  .»»  T--*m»  Urpr  «x>d  juicir  6wt  in  the 

h.  ti*?  -rnvTi  - :  »-i.>?  til*-  r7«£=»  U"  J  -»i«a.  T.t::  r^  l<«  c^  ti^e  Irr .  .ub  6rt*Tt,  vhne  vmirr  is  900 

Ojc  exop;rjx*  rf  'jJt  J  j^-jj:^  a?t  afarlr  -irr  'lie  f-rn  fr.-ns  i^  $5irt*r*r.   £xxr«^  orf'MMtnre,  bow- 

|cr*aVT  >i-r:  </  fj*  y-eu-  *o;.  rsz^z.t  va  *>rr  *i#t.  b  fir  ftvcn  11;-  t-xm  tc»  t^Kta.  *•  the   great 

lu'yl  r^'iT  cr-iAjiTifris.  cjT.ifT  'TJt  ^teT.^  fcit-I.tT  sai'.ntT  arp  «:cc«i*r-l'.T  cult:  1  ami  in  the  iminy 

%u  xsMt  JjujOli  umrj^  «-:i.c:.  cjrtt  iL^.*  kmisco  m  Ixhi^a.     Mr.  Miwrcn^A  4ftTTibft  an  ex- 
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teuhre  cultivation  of  melons  and  cucumbers  on 
tne  beds  of  weeds  which  float  on  the  lakes  of 
Castaoae.  Tliey  are  similarly  coltivated  in 
Pmia  and  in  China.  In  India,  <  some  of  the 
species  may  be  seen  in  the  most  arid  places, 
otben  in  the  densest  jungles.  Planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  tree,  they  emulate  the  vine  in  ascend- 
ing its  branches ;  and  near  a  hut,  they  soon  cover 
tti  thatch  with  a  coating  of  green.  Tiiey  form  a 
pniidpal  portion  of  the  culture  of  Indian  gar- 
<ieQ3 :  the  fiumer  even  rears  diera  in  the  neigh- 
bovfaood  of  his  wells*  (Roy  le,  HimtUayan  Botany, 

Tboe  plants,  though  known  to  the  Greeks,  are 
D0t  natives  of  Europe,  but  of  Eastern  countries, 
wbmce  they  must  have  been  introduced  into 
Greece.  They  probably  may  be  traced  to  Sjrria 
cr  Egypt,  whence  other  cultivated  plants,  as  well 
ss  ciTiIiatian,  have  travelled  westwards.  In 
^jpt  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
{w^Je  at  the  very  early  period  when  the  Israel- 
itei  were  led  by  Moses  from  its  rich  cultivation 
iatD  the  midst  of  the  desert.  The  melon,  tlie 
vateHnelon,  and  several  others  of  the  Cucurbi- 
t»ce«,  are  menticmed  by  Wilkinson  {Ttiebea^ 
P-3U;  Ancient  Egyptians,  iv.  62),  as  still  cul- 
tnated  tbere,  and  are  described  as  being  sown  in 
the  middle  of  December,  and  cut,  the  melons  in 
lunety  and  the  cucumbers  in  sixty  days. 

If  ve  consider  that  the  occurrences  so  graphi- 
cally detailed  in  ^a»  Bible  took  place  in  the 
Est,  we  riionld  expect,  among  the  natural  pro- 
ducts noticed,  that  tlMse  which  appear  from  the 
earliest  times  to  have  been  esteemed  in  tliese 
coootries  would  be  those  mentioned.  But  as 
^  are  apt  to  undervalue  the  good  which  tliey 
pnKH,  and  think  of  it  only  when  beyond  their 
nvh,  so  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  longed  for 
^  (lelicious  coolness  of  ^  melons  of  Egypt 
Aaa&g  these  we  may  suppose  both  the  melon 
>nd  vater-melon  to  have  been  included,  and 
ili'^ore  both  will  be  treated  of  in  this  article. 

By  the  term  AbaUachim  there  is  little  doubt 
tlat  melons  are  intended,  as,  when  we  remove 
t^  ploial  form  tm,  we  have  a  word  very  similar 

^  Ae  Arabic  y^Ut  BxtOkh,  which  is  the  lumie 

of  the  melon  in  tliat  language.  This  appears, 
'"•ever,  to  be  a  generic  term,  inasmuch  as  they 
einploy  it  simply  to  indicate  the  common  or 
innk  melon,  while  the  water-melon  is  called 
^^f^ikiK-hindee,  or  Indian  melon.  The  former  is 
c^Ucd  in  Persian  khurpoozeh,  and  in  Hindee 
iivhoofct.  It  is  probably  a  native  of  the 
pQsiaii  region,  whence  it  has  been  carried 
"^  tDto  India,  and  north  into  Europe,  the 
^i><han  being  a  slight  corruption  of  the  Persian 
ittme.  As  the  Arabian  authors  append  fufash  as 
^  Greek  name  of  buHkhy  whico  is  omsidered 
^  be  die  melon,  it  is  evident  that  fx^ash 
^^  in  their  estimation,  be  the  same.  From 
^^  being  no  />  in  Arabic,  and  as  die  diacritical 
point  fuxm  might,  by  faramscribers,  have  easily 
°«ai  mistaken  for  that  of  ihen,  it  is  more  than 
l^vbable  that  this  is  intended  for  wcwo^v,  espe- 
^>^y  if  we  compare  the  description  in  Aviceima 
*Hk  that  in  Dioscorides.  By  Galen  it  was  called 
^doip^po,  fitmi  melo  and  pe^io,  the  former  from 
lining  foondish  in  form  like  the  ajiple.  Tlie 
<Aekii  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  aUvos  of 
Tbeophrastus,  and  the  aUvos  vtmy  of  Hippo- 


crates. It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  and  culti- 
vated by  Columella,  with  the  assistance  of  some 
precaution  at  cold  times  of  the  year.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  about 
the  year  1520,  and  was  called  musk-melon  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  pum])kin,  which  was 
usually  called  melon. 

The  melon,  being  thus  a  native  of  warm  cli- 
mates, is  necessarily  tender  in  those  of  Europe,  but, 
being  an  aimual,  it  is  successfully  cultivated  by 
gardeners  with  the  aid  of  glass  and  artificial 
heat  of  about  75°  to  HO**.  The  fruit  of  tJie  melon 
may  be  seen  in  great  variety,  whether  with  respect 
to  ^e  colour  of  its  rind  or  of  its  flesh,  its  taste  or 
its  odour,  and  also  its  external  form  and  size. 
The  flesh  is  soft  and  succulent,  of  a  white,  yel- 
lowish, or  reddish  hue,  of  a  sweet  and  pleasant 
taste,  of  an  agreeable,  sometimes  musk-like  odour, 
and  forms  one  of  tlie  most  delicious  of  fruits, 
which,  when  taken  in  moderation,  is  wholesome, 
but,  like  all  other  fruits  of  a  similar  kind,  is 
liable  to  cause  indigestion  and  diarrhoea  witen 
eaten  in  excess,  especially  by  tliose  unaccustomed 
to  its  use. 

All  travellers  in  Eastern  countries  have  borne 
testimony  to  the  refreshment  and  delight  they 
have  experienced  from  the  fruit  of  the  melon. 
But  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to 
Alpinus,  who,  having  paid  particular  attention  to 
such  subjects,  says  of  the  Egyptians,  '  Fructibus, 
&c.  se  replent,  ut  ex  iis  solis  ssDpe  ccenam,  vel 
prandium  perflciant,  cujusmodi  simt  precocia, 
cucurbitae,  pepones,  melopepones ;  quorum  quidem 
nomen  genericum  est  Batech'  (Rerum  yEyypt, 
Hist.  1.  17).  He  also  describes  in  the  same 
chapter  tlie  kind  of  melon  called  Abdellavi,  which, 
according  to  De  Sacy,  receives  its  name  from 
having  been  introduced  by  Abdullah,  a  governor 
of  Egypt  under  the  Khalif  Al  Mamoon.  It  may 
be  a  distinct  species,  as  the  fruit  is  oblong, 
tapering  at  botli  ends,  but  thick  in  the  middle ; 
a  figtue  (tab.  xli.)  is  given  in  his  work  De 
Plantis  j^gypti ;  but  Forskal  applies  this  name 
also  to  the  Chate,  which  is  separately  described 
by  Alpinus,  and  a  flgure  given  by  him  at 
tab.  xl. 

The  Cueitmis  Chate  is  a  villous  plant  with 
trailing  stems,  leaves  roundisli,  bluntly  angled, 
and  toothed ;  the  fruit  pilose,  elliptic,  and  tapering 
to  both  ends.  *■  Horum  usum  corporibus  in  cibo 
ipsis  turn  crudis,  turn  coctis  vescentibus,  salubrem 
esse  a))ud  omnes  eorum  locorum  incolas  credi- 
tur^  (Alpin.  /.  c.  p.  51).  Hasselquist  calls  this  the 
*  Egyptian  melon  and  *  queen  of  cucumbers,*  and 
says  that  it  grows  only  in  the  fertile  soil  round 
Cairo ;  that  the  fruit  is  a  little  watery,  and  the 
flesh  almost  of  the  same  sul)9tance  as  tliat  of  tlie 
melon,  sweet  and  cool.  *  This  the  grandees  and 
Europeans  in  Egypt  eat  as  the  most  pleasant 
fruit  they  find,  and  that  from  which  they  have 
the  least  to  apprehend.  It  is  the  most  excellent 
fruit  of  this  tribe  of  any  yet  known*  (Hassel- 
quist, Travels,  p.  258).  Forskal,  uniting  the 
Abdellavi  and  Chate  into  one  species,  says  it  is 
the  commonest  of  all  fruits  in  Egypt,  and  is 
cultivated  in  all  their  flelds,  and  that  many 
prepare  from  it  a  very  grateful  drink  {Flora 
JEgyptiaco-Arabica,  p.  168). 

With  the  melon  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the 
Water-Melon,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
specially  indicated  by  tlie  term  Battich.     But 
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ttiis  it  would  he  difficult  to  determine  in  the 
affirmative  in  a  family  like  the  cucurbitace®, 
where  there  are  so  many  plants  like  each  otiier, 
both  in  their  herbage  and  fruit.  In  the  first 
place,  the  term  Battich  is  raUier  generic  tlian 
s))ecltic,  and,  therefore,  if  AbcMachim  were  simi- 
larly employed,  it  might  include  tlie  water- 
melon, but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 
In  the  second  place,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
water-melon  was  introduced  into  £gypt  at  a  very 
early  period,  as  we  find  no  distinct  mention  of 
it  in  Greek  writers.  It  is  now  common  in  all 
parts  of  Asia.  It  seems  to  have  been  first  dis- 
tinctly mentioned  by  Serapion  imder  the  name 
of  DuUaha,  which  in  the  Latin  translation  is 
interpreted,  <  id  est  melo  magnus  viridis ;'  and 
Setliio  is  quoted  as  the  earliest  author  who  ap- 

Elies  the  term  'AyyoAptoy  to  the  water-melon,  as 
as  subsequently  beien  frequently  the  case,  though 
it  is  often  distinguished  as  Anguria  indica.  Sera- 
pion, liowever,  quotes  Rhases,  Meseha,  and  Isfa- 
mahelita.  In  me  Persian  books  referred  to  in  a 
Note,  the  author  finds  Battich  hindee  given  as 
tlie  Arabic  of  turbooz^  which  is  the  name  as- 
signed in  India  to  the  water-melon.  So  Alpinus, 
speaking  of  the  anguria  in  Egypt,  says,  *■  vulgo 
Batech  el  Maovi  (water),  et  in  Scriptoribus 
Medicis  Batech-Indi  vel  Anfftiria  indica  dicitur.* 
One  of  the  Persian  names  is  stated  to  be  Atn- 
duaneh.  It  may  be  indigenous  to  India,  but  it  is 
difficult,  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  other  longKSulti- 
▼ated  plants,  to  ascertain  its  native  country  with 
certainty.  For,  even  when  we  find  such  a  plant 
apparently  wild,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  seed 
has  not  escaped  from  cultivation;  and  at  pre- 
sent we  know  that  the  wateMnelon  is  cultivated 
in  all  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and 
in  the  south  of  Europe. 

The  water-melon  is  clearly  distinguished  by 
Alpinus  as  cultivated  in  Egypt,  and  called  by 
the  above  names,  '  qua  intus  semina  tantum,  et 
aquam  dulcissimam  continent*  It  is  mentioned 
by  Forskal,  and  its  properties  described  by 
Hasselquist.  Though  resembling  the  other  kinds 
very  considerably  in  its  properties,  it  is  very 
difierent  from  them  in  its  deeply-cut  leaves, 
from  which  it  is  com{)ared  to  a  very  difierent 
plant  of  this  tribe — ^that  is,  the  colocynth. 
'  Citrullus  folio  colocynthidis  secto  semine  nigro.* 
A  few  others  have  cut  leaves,  but  the  water- 
melon is  so  distinguished  among  the  edible 
species.  The  plant  is  hairy,  with  trailing  cinhi- 
ferous  stems.  The  pulp  abounds  so  much  in 
watery  juice,  that  it  will  run  out  by  a  hole  made 
through  the  rind;  and  it  is  from  this  peculiarity 
that  it  has  obtained  the  names  of  water-melon, 
melon  d*eau,  wasser-melon.  Hasselquist  says 
that  it  is  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
the  rich  clayey  earth  which  subsides  during  the 
inundation,  and  serves  *  the  Egyptians  for  meat, 
drink,  and  physic.  It  is  eaten  in  abundance, 
during  the  season,  even  by  the  richer  sort  of 
people ;  but  tlie  common  people,  on  whom  Pro- 
vidence hath  bestowed  nothing  but  poverty  and 
patience,  scarcely  eat  anything  but  these,  and 
accoimt  this  the  best  time  of  tiie  year,  as  they 
are  obliged  to  put  up  with  worse  at  other  seasons 
of  the  year'  (Travelty  n.  256) — J.  F.  R. 

\*  In  concluding  tiie  first  article  in  this  work 
on  the  botany  of  tlie  Bible,  the  autlior  thinks 
it  desirable  to  state  the  mode  in  which  he  has 
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studied  the  subject,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  has  formed  his  opinions,  whether  tiiey  agree 
with  or  difier  from  those  of  previous  writen.  He 
lias  already  related,  in  his  *  Essay  on  the  Anti- 
quity of  Hindoo  Medicine,'  that  his  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  identification  of  the 
natural  products  mentioned  in  ancient  authors, 
in  consequence  of  being  requested  by  the  Me- 
dical Board  of  Bengal  to  investigate  the  medi- 
cinal plants  and  drugs  of  India,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  how  far  the  public  service  might 
be  supplied  with  medicines  grown  in  India,  in- 
stead of  importing  them  nearly  all  from  foreign 
countries.  In  efi'ecting  this  important  object, 
his  first  endeavour  was  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  difierent  drugs  which  the  na- 
tives of  India  are  themselves  in  the  habit  of 
employing  as  medicines.  For  this  purpose  he 
had  to  examine  the  things  themselves,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  names  by  which  they  were 
known.  He  therefore  directed  specimens  of  every 
article  in  the  bazars  to  be  brought  to  him,  whether 
found  wild  in  the  country  or  the  produce  of 
culture — whether  the  result' of  home  manufac- 
ture or  of  foreign  commerce  ^whether  of  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdom — ^whetiicr 
useful  as  food  or  as  medicine,  or  employed 
in  any  of  the  numerous  arts  which  minister  to 
the  wants  or  comforts  of  man.  In  order  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  their  names,  he  caused  the 
native  works  on  Materia  Medica  to  be  collated 
by  competent  hakeems  and  moonshees,  and  the 
several  articles  arranged  under  the  three  heads 
of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms. 
The  works  collated  were  chiefly  the  '  Mukhzun- 
al-Udwieh,'  *■  Tohfat-al-Moomeneen,'  '  Ditiarut 
Buddie,'  and  <  Taleef  Sheieef,'  all  of  them  in 
Persian,  but  consisting  principally  of  translations 
from  Arabic  authors.  These  were  themselves 
indebted  for  much  of  their  information  respect- 
ing drugs  to  Dioscorides;  but  to  his  descrip- 
tions the  Persians  have  fortunately  appended  the 
Asiatic  synonymes,  and  references  to  some  Indian 
products  not  mentioned  in  the  works  of  the  Arabs. 
The  author  himself  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
whole,  in  which,  after  the  most  usually  received, 
that  is,  the  Arabic  name,  the  several  synonymes 
in  Persian,  Hindee,  &c.,  as  well  as  in  metamor- 
phosed Greek,  were  inserted.  He  traced  the 
articles  as  much  as  possible  to  the  plants, 
animals,  and  countries  whence  they  were  derived ; 
and  attached  to  them  their  natural  history  names, 
whenever  he  was  successful  in  ascertaining  them. 
Being  without  any  suitable  library  for  such 
investigations,  and  being  only  able  to  obtain  a 
small  copy  of  Dioscorides,  he  was  in  most  cases 
obliged  to  depend  upon  himself  for  the  identi- 
fication of  the  several  substances.  The  results 
of  several  of  these  investigations  are  briefly  re> 
corded  in  his  observations  on  the  history  and 
uses  of  the  different  natural  families  of  plants,  in 
his  '  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  of  the  Hima> 
layan  Mountains.'  The  author  also  made  use  of 
these  materials  in  his  '  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Hindoo  Medicine,'  in  tracing  difierent  Indian 
products  from  the  works  of  the  Arabs  into  those 
of  die  Ghreeks,  even  up  to  the  time  of  Hippocrates. 
He  inferred  that  tropical  products  could  only 
tiavel  from  south  to  north,  and  that  the  Hindoos 
must  have  ascertained  their  properties,  and  used 
them  as  medicines,  before  they   became  suffi- 


cialljr  fiuQoui  bi  be  dbwncd  and  lecotded  by 
iIk  GrnkL  HBrmg  thai  tnced  Buny  oT  tbeK 
£utBii  produeti  to  tlie  wgclu  of  alniaat  cim- 
Ua-poaij  authan,  be  waa  led  lo  conclude  that 
Dunf  irf  tlicm  miul  be  the  nnw  ai  IhoM  men- 
tiiwd  b  llie  Bible,  opeciaUf  ai  thece  ii  often 
onaiilaable  nemblanc*  between  their  Aiatao 
ud  Htbm  Dunee  (Euaf,  p.  138). 

AI&Hgb,  like  Hawlquiit,  Alpmoi,  Fonkil, 
ud  edvn,  the  author  itudied  (b«e  lubjecta  in 
Euton  coanDio,  yet  be  diffen  Inim  them  all  in 
the  circumitaiica  under  wbicb  he  punued  bi>  in- 
qoiiiea.  Uii  iuTOtigatiiBii  were  uiTi«l  on  while 
ii  ttM  Rodent  in  the  lemoliet  oT  the  Eaitrni 
■uimi  known  in  earl;  tintei,  who  were  probabljr 
•nmg  tbe  fint  drilind,  and  who  aie  (till  not 
mlyaniuainled  with  the  nrious  drngi  and  their 
nmi*,  Mt  poeeeei  an  ancient  Uteratun,  in  which 
■Binj  of  thfie  very  lubetance*  are  named  and 
•ningaj.  HaiiDf;  obtained  the  dragi,  heard 
iar  nuDB  appliol  by  the  natiiea,  read  theii 
•Imiptioni,  and  tiaecd  them  to  thai  planti,  be 
bnardmaiiy  of  his  opinimi  bmn  independent 
nana.  It  may  therefon  be  comidered  a  itnnig 
taAnaiina  of  the  can«ctnea  of  hii  result)  when 
wj  afm  with  Ihoae  of  prerioui  inquiren  i  when 
iht;  diStr,  it  muit  be  aicribed  to  the  peculiar  pro- 
«•  by  aiilch  they  have  been  obtained,— J.  F.  H. 


[Cneuulf  melo.] 

ABBA  CAWa,  M^)  ii  the  Hebrew  word 
IK/iCler,  under  a  fimn  peculiar  to  the  Chaldra 
■wL  The  AiKinaic  dialecti  do  not  thmmm  tbe 
^Ahilf  article  in  ^u  tona  in  which  it  ia  foond 
■■■Httnw.  They  compenrate  for  it  by  adding 
>  •yllable  lo  tbe  end  of  the  aimple  noon,  and 
^^Bpfay  produce  a  diitinct  fcFnn,  called  by  i^ram- 
■viu*  tbe  en^ihati:,  or  de/imtm,  which  ig 
^inilait  (but  with  much  1«  itrictnea  in  ita 
"*.  apedally  in  Syriac)  to  a  noun  with  the 
•n*l»  m  Hebrew.  Thi«  emrfiatic  form  ia  alu 
"""noiiljf  uied  to  cipteea  the  locative  case  of 
«r  laagnage— the  context  alona  determining 
*!»  it  ia  to  be  taken  in  thai  lenie  (juit  as  the 
°BD  vidi  the  article  ii  lometima  aimilaily  uied 
«  Helmw).  Hence  tbi»  fonn  ia  appropriately 
™[^nl  in  all  the  paassj^  in  which  it  occur* 
"  tbe  NevTertoment  (Mark  lir.  36;  Rom.  viii. 
ii;  Gal.  ir.  6) :  in  all  of  which  it  is  an  invoca- 
'*•'■  Why  Abba  ii,  in  all  theae  paMage*,  im- 
"'^•alely  miUeiEdby  irar^  initead  ofwdrfp. 
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may  perhapt  be  in  part  accounted  fcir  on  the 
ntppnition  that,  although  the  Hellenic  (aa  well 
oa  dw  claaucal)  Greek  allowa  the  uie  of  tbe 
nominative  with  the  article  for  the  vocativa 
(Winer,  Gram,  da  NeaUit.  ^raeh.  J  28\  tba 
writen  of  tbe  New  Teatament  preferred  the 
former,  becauaa  the  article  more  adequately  re- 
praaented  tbe  fbrce  of  tbe  emphatic  form. 

It  ia  aba  to  be  obaeived  that,  in  the  iiaage  of 
the  Targums,  tt3K,  eien  when  it  ia  the  tub- 
ject  of  an  ordinary  piDpoiitian,  may  mean  mti 
faOuiT;  and  that  die  ^mlute  form  of  tbe  word  il 
not  uaed  with  the  autlix  of  the  ^rtt  peraon  aiit- 
guUr.  Lightfoot  has  endeavoured  {^Hora  Hebt. 
ad  Marc.  liv.  36)  to  ahow  that  there  ia  on 
important  difference  between  the  Hebrew  3K 
and  the  Chaldee  K3M  :  thai  wheteu  the  former 
ia  uaed  fbrall  aenae*  of  ,/(>tA«r,  both  atrict  and  me- 
taphoiical,  the  latter  ia  confined  to  the  aenaa  of  a 
naturai  <a  adcptmt  father.  Thia  itatement,  which 
il  pediap*  not  entirely  flee  from  a  doctrinal  biaa, 
ianot  atrictly  correct.  At  leaat  the  Targunu  have 
rendered  the  Hebrew  father  by  K3t<,  in  Qen. 
ilr.  B,  and  Job  uiviii.  aS,  where  the  uae  of 
the  term  ia  clearly  metaphorical;  and,  in  later 
timea^  the  Talmudical  writen  (according  to 
Buitorf,  Lex.  Talm.)  certainly  employ  K3M  to 
eipreaa  rtMi,  matter— a  uaage  towhichherhinka 
reference  ia  made  in  Malt,  iiiii.  9.— J.  N. 

ABBREVIATIONS.  Aa  there  are  aatUfactory 
grounda  for  believing  that  tbe  word  Stiah,  in  Am 
Paalma,  it  not  an  anagram,  the  earlieat  poaitiTa 
evidence  of  tbe  uie  of  abbreviationa  by  tbe  Jewa 
occun  in  aome  of  the  inacriptiona  on  the  coina 
of  Simon  tbe,  Maccabee.  Some  of  theae,  namely, 
haTeE^fbrWTE",  andinfornnnj  andaoma 
of  thoae  of  tbe  &nt  and  second  yean  haie  It 
and  3(?;  the  fanner  of  which  ii  conaidered  to 
be  a  numeral  letter,  and  the  Utter  an  ahhr*- 
viation  for  n  nXff,  anna  IL  (Bayer,  Da  A'umia 
Htbrao-SamaritaniM,  y.  171).  It  ii  to  he  ob 
aened,  however,  that  both  theae  latter  abbrevia 
tiona  alternate  on  other  equally  genuine  coina, 
with  the  fiill  legenda  nHK  nX>  and  tD'HC  JlJe*! 
and  that  the  coina  of  the  thitd  and  fourth  yeai* 
invariably  eipreai  l»th  the  year  and  the  numeta) 
in  wordt  at  length. 

The  earliest  incontestable  evidence  of  the  uae 
of  atibteviationa  in  the  copies  of  tite  Old  Testa- 
ment is  found  in  some  few  extant  MSS.,  in 
which  common  words,  not  liable  to  be  mistaken, 
are  curtailed  of  one  or  moie  letten  at  the 
end.  Thua  "HP'  ia  written  for  htCt^;  and  flu 
phrase  non  Q7W?  '3i  ">  frequently  recurring 
in  Pa.  cixivi.,  is  in  some  MSS.  written  PI  i)  3. 
Yet  even  thia  licence,  which  ia  rarely  used,  ia 
always  denoted  by  the  sign  of  abbreviation,  an 
oblique  atrokfi  on  the  last  letter,  and  ia  gene- 
rally conllned  to  die  end  of  a  line ;  and  as  all 
the  MSS.  extant  (with  hanlly  liea  exceptions) 
are  later  than  the  tenth  century,  when  the  Kat» 
binical  mode  of  abbreviation  had  been  so  long 
eatablished  and  waa  carried  to  auch  an  extent, 
the  infrequency  and  limitation  of  the  licence, 
under  auch  circumalancei,  might  be  considered 
to  favour  the  belief  that  it  was  not  more  freely 

Never^eleat,  some  learned  men  have  endea- 
voured to   prove  that  abbreviationa   moat  have 
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lipvn  used  in  the  MSS.  of  tlie  sacred  text  which 
were  wrilten  before  the  Alexandrian  version  was 
made ;  and  tliey  find  tiie  grounds  of  tliis  opinion 
in  tlie  existence  of  several  Masoretic  various  lec- 
tions in  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  as  well  as  in  tlie 
several  discrepancies  between  it  and  the  ancient 
versions,  whicti  niay  be  plausibly  accounted  for 
on  that  as8umi)tion.  Tliis  tlieory  supposes  that 
both  tlie  copyists  who  resolved  the  abbreviations 
(which  it  is  assumed  existed  in  the  ancient  He- 
brew MSS.  prior  to  tlie  LXX.)  into  the  entire 
full  text  which  we  now  possess,  and  the  early 
translators  who  used  sucn  abbreviated  copies, 
were  severally  liable  to  error  in  their  solutions. 
To  illustrate  the  application  of  this  theory  to  the 
Masoretic  readings,  Eichhom  {Einleit.  ins  A,  T. 
i.  323)  cites,  among  otlier  passages,  Jos.  viii.  16, 
in  which  the  Ketliib  is  TV,  and  the  Ken  ^P; 
and  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20,  in  which  ^H  is  the  Kethib, 
and  7*n  the  Keri.  With  regard  to  tlie  ver- 
sions, Druriua  suggests  that  the  reason  why  the 
LXX.  rendered  tiie  wonU  (Jon.  i.  9)  ^33« 
^13y,  by  Bov\os  Kvplov  €ifi/,  was  because  they 
mistook  the  Resh  for  Dalethy  and  believed  the 
Jod  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah,  as  if  it  had 

been  originally  written  'nsy  {Quasi.  Ebraic. 
iii.  6).  An  example  of  the  converse  is  cited 
from  Jer.  vi.  11,  where  our  text  has  H^iT  TIOH, 
which  the  LXX.  has  rendered  BvfUv  itov,  as  if 

tlie  original  form  had  been  '^nDH,  and  they  had 
considered  the  Jod  to  be  a  suffix,  whereas  the 
later  Hebrew  copyists  took  it  for  an  abbreviation 
of  the  sacred  name.  Kennicott's  three  Disseria^ 
tions  contain  many  similar  conjectures;  and 
Stark's  Davidis  aUorumque  Carminum  Libri  V. 
has  a  collection  of  examples  out  of  the  ancient 
versions,  in  which  he  tiiinks  he  traces  false  solu- 
tions of  abbreviations. 

In  like  manner  some  have  endeavoured  to  ac- 
count for  tlie  discrepancies  in  statements  of 
numbers  in  parallel  passages  and  in  the  ancient 
versions,  by  assuming  that  numbers  were  not  ex- 
pressed in  the  early  MSS.  by  entire  words  (as 
they  invariably  are  in  our  present  text),  but  by 
some  kind  of  abbreviation.  Ludolf,  in  his  Comr 
metitar.  ad  Hist,  ^Ethiop,  p.  85,  has  suggested 
that  numeral  letters  may  have  been  mistaken  for 
tiie  initial  letter,  and,  consequently,  for  tlie  ab- 
breviation of  a  numeml  tcord,  giving  as  a  perti- 
nent example  the  case  of  the  Roman  V  being 
mistaken  for  VigintL  He  also  tliinks  the  con- 
verge to  have  been  possible.  Most  later  scholars, 
however,  are  divided  between  tlie  alternative  of 
Utters  or  of  arithmetical  cyphers  analogous  to 
our  figures.  The  last  was  the  idea  Cappellus 
entertained  (Critica  Sacra,  i.  10),  although  De 
Vignoles  appears  to  have  first  worked  out  the 
theory  in  detail  in  his  Chronologie  de  VHistoire 
Sainte :  whereas  Scaliger  (cited  in  Walton^s  Pro- 
legomenOy  vii.  14)  and  almost  all  modem  critics 
are  in  favour  of  letters.  Kennicott  has  treated 
the  subject  at  some  length ;  but  the  best  work 
on  it  IS  that  of  J.  M.  Faber,  entitled  Litercu 
olim  pro  vocibus  in  numerando  a  scriptoribus 
V.  T.  esse  adhibitas,  Onoldi,  1775,  4to. 

It  is  undeniable  that  it  is  much  easier  to  ex- 
plain the  discordant  statements  which  are  found, 
for  instance,  in  the  uarallel  numbers  of  tlie  2nd 
cliapter  of  Ezra  and  the  7th  of  Nehemiah,  by 
having  recoune  to  either  of  these  supjiositions, 
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than  it  is  to  conceive  how  such  very  dissimilar 
sij^ns  and  sounds,  as  tlie  entire  names  of  the 
Hebrew  numerals  are,  could  be  so  repeatetlly 
confounded  as  they  appear  to  liave  been.  This 
adequacy  of  the  tlieory  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena constitutes  tlie  internal  argtiment  for  its 
admission.  Ge^jenius  has  also,  in  liis  Geschichte 
der  Uebr&ischen  troche,  p.  173.  adduced  the 
following  external  grountls  for  its  adoption : 
the  fact  that  both  letters  and  numeral  notes  are 
found  in  otlier  languages  of  the  Syro-Arabian 
family,  so  that  neitlier  is  altogetlier  alien  to  tlieir 
genius ;  letti-rs,  namely,  in  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
later  Hebrew ;  numeral  figures  on  tiie  Phoenician 
coins  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions  (those  em- 
ployed by  the  Arabs  and  transmitted  through 
tliem  to  us  are,  it  is  well  known,  of  Indian 
origin).  And  although  particular  instances  are 
more  easily  ex])lained  on  the  one  supposition 
tiian  on  the  otlier,  yet  he  considers  that  analogy, 
as  well  as  tlie  majority  of  examples,  favours  tiie 
belief  tliat  tlie  numerals  were  expressed,  in  tlie 
ancient  copies,  by  letters ;  that  tliey  were  then 
liable  to  frequent  confusion  ;  and  that  they  were 
finally  written  out  at  length  in  words,  as  in  our 
present  text. 

Tiiere  is  an  easy  transition  from  these  abbre- 
viations to  those  of  tlie  later  Hebrew,  or  Rabbi- 
nical writers,  wliich  are  nothing  more  than  a 
very  extended  use  and  development  of  the  same 
principles  of   stenography.      Rabbinical   abbre- 
viations, as   defined  by  Danz,  in  his  valuable 
Rabbinismus  Emicleatus,  &  65,  are  either  per/tW, 
when  tlie  initial  letters  only  of  several  words  are 
written  together,  and  a  double  mark  is  placed 
between  such  a  group  of  letters,  as  in  JlDr/K, 
the  common  abbreviation  of  the  Hebrew  names 
of  the  books  of  Job,  Proverbs,  and  Psalms  (the 
last  letters   only  of  words  are  also  written    in 
Cabbalistical  abbreviations) ;  or  imperfect,  where 
more  than  one  letter  of  a  single  word  is  written, 
and  a  single  mark  is  placed  at.  tlie  end  to  denote 
the  mutilation,  as  •X'^   for  7H'^\    The  per- 
fect abbreviations  are  called  by  tlie  Rabbinical 
writers    1113*11   *CW1,   i.  e.  capitals  of  words. 
Wiien  proper  names,  as  frequently  happens,  are 
alibreviated  in  tliis  manner,  it  is  usual  to  form 
the  mass  of  consonants  into  proper  syllables  by 
means  of  the  vowel  Patach,  and  to  consider  Jod 
and  Vau  as  representatives  of  /  and  U.     Thus 
Dn"DT,  Rambam,  the  abbreviation   of  *  Rabbi 
Mosheh  ben  Maimon,*  and  *t^  Rashi,  that  of 
<  Rabbi  Shelomoh  Jarchi,*  are  apposite  illustra- 
tions of  tliis  method  of  contraction.    Some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Rabbinical  abbreviations  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  Masoretic  notes  in 
the  margin  of  the  ordinary  editions  of  the  He- 
brew text ;  and  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
tiiem  is  essential  to  those  who  wish,  with  ease 
and  profit,  to  consult  the  Talmud  and  Jewish 
commentators.    The  elder  Buxtorf  wrote  a  valu- 
able treatise  on  these  abbreviations,  under  the 
title   De  Abbreviatttris   Hebraicis,    which    has 
oflen  been  reprinted ;  but,  from  the  inexhaustible 
nature  of  the  subject,  O.  6.  Tychsen  added  two 
valuable  supplements,  in  1768,  and  Selig  incor- 
porated  them  with   his  own   researches   in   his 
Competidia  vocum  Hebraico^RabbirUcarum,  Lips. 
1780,  which  is  tlie  completest  work  of  the  kind 
extant. 

Witli  regard  to  the  abbreviations  in  the  MSS. 


ABDON. 


ABEL. 
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of  tiie  New  Testament,  it  may  be  obMired  that 
titer  have  furnished  little  matter  for  critical  in- 
qairy.     Those  that  exist  are  almost  exclusively 
emfined  to  common  and  easily  supplied  words, 
t  g.  God,  Lord,  father,  son,  &c. ;  or  to  the  ter- 
minauons  of  formation  and  inflexion,,  in  which 
ease  they  fall  more  moperly  under  the  province 
of  general    Greek    FalaBOgraphy.      They   very 
mrely  famlfili  any  hint  of  the  mode  in  which  a 
rarioiM  reading  has  arisen,  as  has  been  suggested, 
fM*  instance,  in  the  case  of  Ktup^  and  Kvpit^  in 
Romans  xii.  II.    The  use  of  letters  for  nume- 
rals, luiwever,  according  to  Eichhom's  Einleit, 
XAM  N,  7%  iv.  199,  is  not  only  found  in  some 
MSS.  now  extant,  but,  in '  the  instance  of  the 
number  666,  in  Rev.  xiii.  18,  can  be  traced  up 
to  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  partly  on  the  testi- 
mony  of  Iienseus,  and  partly  because  those  MSS. 
which  wn^  the  number  out  in  words  differ  in 
die  gender  of  the  first  word,  some  writing  i^oucS- 
<rtM,  some  {(oir^Mu,  some  l^cunxno.     The  early 
fathers  have  also  unhesitatingly  availed  ^em- 
•elv«s  of  die  themy  that  numbers  were  originally 
denoted  by  letters,  whenever  they  wished  to  ex- 
plain a  difficulty  in  numbers.    Thus  Severus  of 
Aatiocfa  (cited  hj  Themthylact)  accounts  fbr  the 
difference  of  the  hour  of  our  Liord's  crucifixion, 
as  stated  in  Mark  rv.  25,  and  John  xix.  14,  by 
the  mistake  of  y  (3)  for  s  (6\     Eichhom  lu^ 
given  a  lidK>gmpiied  table  of  the  most  usual  ab- 
brpviations  in  the  MSS.  of  (he  New  Testament. 

Lastly,  the  abbreviations  by  which  Origen,  in 
Ills  <  Hexapla,^  cites  the  Septiiagint  and  other 
Greek  versions,  deserve  some  notice.  The  nature 
of  this  work  rmdered  a  compendious  mode  of 
reference  necessary ;  and,  accordingly,  numeral 
letters  and  initials  are  the  chief  expedients  em- 
plojed.  A  large  list  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
Moitt&ucon*s  edition  of  the  '  Hexapla ;'  and 
Kkyiom  {EmleiL  inM  A.  T.  i.  518-50)  has  given 
those  which  are  most  important. — J.  N. 

1-  ABDON  {fi^TSy  a  servant;  Sept.  •AjWc^y), 
the  son  of  Hillel,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
tenth  judge  of  Israel.  He  succeeded  Elon,  and 
judged  I^ael  eight  years.  His  administration 
appeus  to  have  been  peaceful;  for  nothing  is 
recorded  of  him  but  diat  he  had  forty  sons  and 
tliifty  nephews,  who  rode  on  young  asses — a  mark 
of  their  consequence  (Judg.  xii.  13-15).  Abdon 
died  B.C.  1112. 

There  were  three  other  persons  of  this  name, 
vhidi  appears  to  have  been  rather  common.  They 
a»  mentioned  in  1  Chron.  viii.  29;  ix.  36; 
rxxiv.  20. 

1  ABDON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  which 
VIS  pven  to  the  Levites  of  Gershom^s  family  (Job 
xxL  30 ;  1  Chnm.  vi.  74). 

ABEDNE60  (^if^nS,  servant  o/Nego,  i.  e. 
Nefao;  Sept.  'AfiUfvcey^),  ^e  Chaldee  name  im- 
posed by  the  king  of  Babylon's  officer  upon 
.iariah,  one  of  the  three  companions  of  Daniel. 
With  his  two  friends,  Shadmch  and  Meshach, 
he  was  miraculously  delivered  from  the  burning 
<uniacc,  into  which  they  were  cast  for  refusing 
to  wonhip  the  golden  statue  which  Nebuchad- 
w&ar  had  caused  to  be  set  up  in  the  plain  of 
Duia  (Dan.  iii.). 

ABEL  (^3n  ;  Sept.  "A/StA),  properly  Hbbbl, 
tie  wcood  soo  of  Adana,  who  was  slain  by  Cain, 


his  elder  brother  (Gren.  iv.  1-16).  The  circum- 
stances of  tliat  mysterious  transaction  are  con- 
sidered elsewhere  [Cain].  To  the  name  Abel 
a  twofold  interpretation  has  been  given.  Its 
primary  .signification  is  tveakness  or  vanity,  as 
the  woid  7nn,  fVom  which  it  is  derived,  indi- 
cates. By  another  rendering  it  signifies  grief 
or  lamentation,  both  meanings  being  justified  by 
the  Scripture  narmtive.  Cain  (a  possession) 
was  so  named  to  indicate  both  the  joy  of  his 
mother  and  his  right  to  the  inheritance  of  the 
first-bom :  Abel  received  a  name  indicative  of 
his  weakness  and  poverty  when  compared  with 
the  supposed  glory  of  his  brother's  destiny,  and 
prophetically  of  the  pain  and  sorrow  which  were 
to  be  inflicted  on  him  and  his  parents. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  observations  on  the 
mystical  character  of  Abel ;  and  he  is  spoken  of 
as  the  representative  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  while 
Cain  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  nomadic 
life  and  character.  St  Chrysostom  calls  him  the 
Lamb  of  Christ,  since  he  sufiered  the  most  griev- 
ous injuries  solely  on  account  of  his  innocency 
{Ad  Stagir,  ii.  5);  and  he  directs  particular 
attention  to  the  mode  in  which  Scripture  speaks 
of  his  offerings,  consisting  of  the  best  of  his 
flock,  <  and  of  the  fat  thereof,'  while  it  seems  to 
intimate  that  Cain  presented  the  fruit  which  might 
be  most  easily  procured  (How.  in  Oen,  xviii.  5). 
St  Augustin,  speaking  of  regeneration,  alludes 
to  Abel  as  representing  the  new  or  spiritual  man 
in  contradistinction  to  the  natural  or  corrupt  man, 
and  says,  <  Cain  founded  a  city  on  earth,  but 
Abel  as  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  looked  forward 
to  the  city  of  the  saints  which  is  in  heaven* 
(De  Civitate  Dei,  xv.  i.).  Abel,  he  says  in 
another  place,  was  the  first-fruits  of  the  Church, 
and  was  sacrificed  in  testimony  of  the  future 
Mediator.  And  on  Ps.  cxviii.  (Serm.  xxx.  sec.  9) 
he  says  :  *  this  city'  (that  is,  *  the  city  of  God') 
*  has  its  beginning  from  Abel,  as  the  wicked  city 
from  Cain.'  Irenaeus  says  that  Gkxl,  in  the  case 
of  Abel,  subjected  the  just  to  the  unjust,  that  the 
righteousness  of  the  former  might  be  manifested 
by  what  he  suffered  {Contra  Hceres,  iii.  23). 

Heretics  existed  in  ancient  times  who  repre- 
sented Cain  and  Abel  as  embodying  two  spiritual 
powers,  of  which  the  mightier  was  that  of  Cain, 
and  to  which  they  accordingly  rendered  divine 
homage. 

In  the  early  Church  Abel  was  considered  the 
first  of  the  martyrs,  and  many  persons  were  ac- 
customed to  pronounce  his  name  with  a  particular 
reverence.  An  obscure  sect  arose  under  the  title 
of  Abelites,  the  professed  object  of  which  was 
to  inculcate  certain  fanatical  notions  respect- 
ing marriage ;  but  it  was  speedily  lost  amid  a 
host  of  more  popular  parties. — H.  S. 

ABEL  (^;}K ;  Sept  'A^ScA),  a  name  of  se- 
veral villages  in  Israel,  with  additions  in  the  case 
of  the  more  important,  to  distinguish  them  from 
one  another.  From  a  comparison  of  the  Arabic 
and  Syriac,  it  appears  to  ineaji  fresh  grass ;  and 
the  places  so  named  may  be  conceived  to  have 
been  in  peculiarly  verdant  situations.  In  1  Sam. 
vi.  18,  it  is  used  as  an  appellative,  and  probably 
signifies  a  grassy  plain. 

ABEL,  Abbl-Bbth  Maacah,  or  Abbl  Maim, 
a  city  in  the  nortli  of  Palestine,  which  seems  to 
liave  been  of  considerable  strengtli  from  its  his« 
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tory,  and  of  ira^iortance  from  its  being  called  '  a 
mother  in  Israel  *  (2  Sam.  xz.  19).  The  identity  of 
the  city  under  these  difSnent  names  will  be  seen  by 
a  comparison  of  2  Sam.  xx.  14, 15, 1 8 ;  1  Kings  xv. 
20 ;  2  Chron.  xvi.  4.  The  addition  of  <  Maacah' 
marks  it  as  belonging  to,  or  being  near  to,  the  region 
Maacah,  which  lay  eastward  of  the  Jordan  under 
Mount  Lebanon.  Tliis  is  the  town  in  which 
Sheba  posted  liimself  when  he  rebelled  against 
David.  Eighty  years  afterwards  it  was  taken  and 
sacked  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria;  and  200 
years  subsequently  by  Tiglath-pileser,  who  sent 
away  the  inhabitants  captives  into  Assyria  (2 
Kings  XX.  29). 

ABEL  BETH  MAACAH,  that  is,  Abel  near 
the  house  or  city  of  Maacah :  the  same  as  Abel. 

ABEL-CARMAIM  (Dn?nD  SjWI,  place  of 
the  vineyards ;  Sept  'E^cAxopfi/^),  a  village  oi 
tlie  Ammonit^  about  six  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia, or  Rabbath  Ammon,  according  to  Eusebius, 
m  whose  time  the  place  was  still  rich  in  vine- 
yards (Judg.  xi.  33). 

ABEL-MAIM.    The  same  as  Abel. 

ABEL  MEHOLAH,  or  Abbl  Mka  (73K 
np'^np,  piace  of  the  dance  ;  Sept  'AiScX^fovAi), 
a  town  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  Jordan, 
and  some  miles  (Eusebius  says  ten)  to  the  south 
of  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis  (1  Kings  iv.  12).  It 
is  remarkable  in  connection  with  6ideon*s  victory 
over  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  22),  and  as  &e 
birth-place  of  Elisha  (1  Kings  xix.  16). 

ABEL-MIZRAIM  (DHVP  ^3^,  ^  mourn- 
ing of  the  Egyptians ;  Sept  U4vBos  idy<nrrw\ 
the  name  of  a  tlnesliing-floor,  so  called  on  account 
of  the  <  great  mourning*  made  there  for  Jacob 
by  the  fUneral  party  from  Eg3rpt  (Gen.  l.  11). 
Jerome  places  it  between  Jericho  and  the  Jordan, 
where  Bethagla  afterwards  stood. 

ABEL-SHITTIM  (D^t35?ri  ^JK,  place  of 
acacias ;  Sept  B€Xo-<£),  a  town  in  the  plains  of 
Moab,  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  between  which 
and  Betfa-Jesimoth  was  the  last  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  on  that  side  the  river  (Num.  xxxiii.  49). 
It  is  more  frequently  called  Shittim  merely  (Num. 
XXV.  1 ;  Josh.  ii.  1 ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  Eusebius  says  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Peor ;  and  in 
the  time  of  Josenhus  it  was  known  as  Abila,  and 
stood  sixty  stadia  from  the  Jordan  {Aniiq.  iv. 
8,  1 ;  V.  1,  I).  The  place  is  noted  for  the  severe 
punishment  which  was  there  inflicted  upon  the 
Israelites  when  they  were  seduced  into  the  wonhip 
of  Baal-Peor,  dirough  tlieir  evil  intercourse  with 
the  Moabites  and  Midianites. 

ABELA.     [Abila.] 

ABI,  the  mother  of  King  Hecekiah  (2  Kings 
xviii.  2),  called  also  Abijah  (2  Clmm.  xxix.  1). 
Her  father's  name  was  Zachariah,  perhaps  the 
same  who  was  taken  by  Isaiah  (viu.  2)  for  a 
witness. 

ABIA.     [Abijah,  3.] 

ABIAH  or  Abijah  (H^^feft  *  pater  JehowB, 
i.  e.  vir  divinuSy  ut  videtur,  i.  q.  D^n?K  fi^K,* 
Gesenius  in  Thesaur.;  Sept  *Afiid)j  one  of  the 
sons  of  Samuel,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  whose  misconduct 
afforded  the  ostoisible  ground  on  which  the  Is- 
raelites demanded  that  their  government  should  be 
changed  into  a  monarchy  (1  Sam.  viii.  1-5). 


ABIATHAR. 
ABI-ALBON.     [Abiel  2.] 

ABIATHAR  O^l^^y  M^^  of  abtmdance ; 
Sept  *A0id6€Lp)y  the  tenth  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
and  fourdi  in  descent  from  Eli.  When  his  fa- 
ther, the  high-priest  Abimelech,  was  slain  with 
the  priests  at  Nob,  for  suspected  partiality  to  the 
fugitive  David,  Abiathar  escaped  the  massacre ; 
and  bearing  with  him  the  most  essential  part  of 
the  priestly  raiment  [Ephod],  repaired  to  the 
son  of  Jesse,  who  was  tlien  in  the  cave  of  Adul- 
lam  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20-23;  xxiii.  6).  He  was 
well  received  by  David,  and  became  tlie  priest  of 
the  party  during  its  exile  and  wanderings.  As 
such  he  sought  and  received  for  David  responses 
from  Grod.  When  David  became  king  of  Judah 
he  appointed  Abiathar  high-priest  Meanwhile 
Zadox  had  been  appointcnd  high-priest  by  Saul, 
and  continued  to  act  as  such  while  Abiathar  was 
high-priest  in  Judah.  The  appointment  of  Zadok 
was  not  only  unexceptionable  in  itself,  but  was 
in  accordance  with  tlie  divine  sentence  of  depo- 
sition which  had  been  passed,  through  Samuel, 
upon  the  house  of  Eli  (1  Sam.  ii.  30-36).  When, 
therefore,  David  acquired  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
he  had  no  just  groimd  on  which  Zadok  could  be 
removed,  and  Abiathar  set  in  his  place ;  and  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  probably  have  been 
offensive  to  his  new  subjects,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  the  ministration  of  Zadok,  and  whose 
good  feeling  he  was  anxious  to  cultivate.  The 
king  got  over  this  difficulty  by  allowing  both 
appointments  to  stand;  and  until  the  end  of 
David's  reign  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  joint 
high-priests.  How  the  details  of  duty  were  set- 
tled, under  this  somewhat  anomalous  arrange- 
ment, we  are  not  informed.  As  a  high-priest 
Abiathar  must  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the 
divine  intention  that  Solomon  should  be  the  suc- 
cessor of  David :  he  was  therefore  the  least  ex- 
cusable, in  some  respects,  of  all  those  who  were 
parties  in  tlie  attempt  to  frustrate  that  intention 
by  raising  Adonijah  to  the  throne.  So  his  con- 
duct seems  to  have  been  viewed  by  Solomon* 
who,  in  deposing  him  from  the  hig^priesthood, 
and  directing  him  to  withdraw  into  private  life, 
plainly  told  him  that  only  his  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter, and  his  former  services  to  David,  pre- 
served him  from  capital  punishment  This 
deposition  of  Abiathar  completed  the  doom 
long  before  denounced  upon  the  house  of  Eli, 
who  was  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  the  younger  son 
of  Aaron.  Zadok,  who  remained  the  high-priest, 
was  of  the  elder  line  of  Eleaxer.  Solomon  was 
probably  not  sorry  to  have  occasion  to  remove 
the  anomaly  of  two  high-priests  of  different  lines, 
and  to  see  the  undivided  pontific-ate  in  the  senior 
house  of  Elewer  (1  Kings  i.  7,  19;  u.  26,  271 

In  Mark  ii.  26,  a  circumstance  is  described  as 
occurring  <  in  the  days  of  Abiathar,  the  high- 
priest,'  which  appears,  from  1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  to  have 
really  occurred  when  his  father  Abimelech  was  the 
high-priest.  Numerous  solutions  of  this  difficulty 
have  been  offered.  The  most  probable  in  itself 
is  that  which  interprets  the  reference  thus  *  in  the 
days  of  Abiathar,  who  v>as  aftertcards  the 
high-priest'  (Bishop  Middleton,  Greek  Article, 
pp.  188-190).  But  this  leaves  open  another  diffi- 
culty which  arises  from  the  precisely  opposite 
reference  (in  2  Sam.  viii.  17 ;  1  Chron.  xvui.  16  ; 
xxiv.  3,  6,  31)  to  <  Abimelech,  the  son  of  Abia- 
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duir/  aa  die  penon  who  was  higb-priest  along 
with  Zadcky  and  who  was  deposed  by  Solomon ; 
wbcreas  the  history  describes  that  personage  as 
Abiattar,  the  son  of  Abimelech.    The  only  ex- 
l^aoation  which  seems  to  remove  tM  these  diffi- 
culties—although we  cannot  allege  it  to  be  alto- 
gether satisikctory — is,  that  both  lather  and  son 
bore  die  two  names  of  Abimelech  and  Abiathar, 
ukI  might  be,  and  were  called  by,  either.     But 
dtfaoogh  it  was  not  unusual  fyr  the  Jews  to  hare 
two  names,  it  was  not  usual  tot  both  father  and 
son  to  hare  the  same  two  names.    We  therefore 
incltDe  to  leave  the  passage  in  Biark  ii.  26,  as 
explained  aboTe ;  and  to  conclude  that  the  odier 
<hscrepancies  arose  fiom  an  easy  and  obvious 
tnnepositian  of  words  by  the  copyists,  which  was 
sftcrwards  perpetuated.     In   these   places,   the 
Syriac  and  Arabic  veni(ms  have  *  Abiathar,  the 
•on  of  Abimeledi.* 
ABI&     [NisAK.] 

1.  ABIEL  (S^3».  father  of  ttrength,  i.  c. 
ttrtmg;  Sept.  *KM>S  ^  father  of  Kish,  whose 
KQ  Saul  was  the  first  king  of  Israel,  and  of  Ner, 
vhoie  son  Aboer  was  captain  of  the  host  to  his 
cowin  Saul  (1  Sam.  iz.  1 ;  jdv.  5). 

3-  ABIKL,  one  of  die  thirty  most  distinguished 
meo  of  David^s  array,  (1  Chron.  xi.  32>  He  is 
called  Ahi^bou  (JU7y  ^a«)  in  2  Sam.  xxiii. 
31 ;  a  name  which  has  precisdy  the  same  signi- 
ficatioo  {father  of  strength)  as  the  other. 

ABIKZER  CW51?,  father  of  help;  Sept 
'A3(^«p,  Josh.  xvii.  2),  a  son  of  Gilead,  the 
gnndson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  30),  and 
founder  of  the  lamily  to  which  Gideon  belonged, 
and  vhidi  bore  his  name  as  a  patron3rmic — 
Abieoites  (Judg.  vi.  34 ;  viii.  21  Gideon  him- 
Klf  has  a  reiy  beautiful  and  deucate  allusion  to 
thk  patronymic  in  lus  answer  to  the  fierce  and 
praid  Ephraumites,  who,  after  he  had  defeated 
the  Ifidianites  with  300  men,  chiefly  of  the 
&auly  of  Abiezer,  came  to  the  pursuit,  and  cap- 
tvcd  the  two  Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and  Zal- 
mumuu  They  riiarply  rebuked  him  for  having 
cngrasKd  all  die  glory  of  the  transaction  by  not 
^lliiig  tbem  into  action  at  the  first.  But  he 
antfaed  their  pride  by  a  remark  which  insinuated 
tUt  their  exploit,  in  capturing  the  princes, 
shhough  late,  surpassed  his  own  in  defeating 
their  army  i — *  What  have  I  done  now  in  com- 
pttisoQ  widi  you?  Is  not  the  (grape)  gleaning  of 
apfaiaim  better  than  the  vintage  of  Abieiert* 
(Judg.viiLl-3> 

ABIGAIL  (S!r38  or  W^^  father  of  Jog  ; 
Sept.  'A0tyaia)f  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  sheep- 
■aster,  called  Nabal,  who  dwelt  in  the  district 
ti  Carmel,  west  of  the  Dead  Sea.  She  is  known 
duefly  for  the  promptitude  and  discretion  of  her 
ondoct  in  taking  measures  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
l^rid,  which,  as  she  justly  apprehended,  had 
been  riolmtiy  excited  by  the  insulting  treatment 
vUcfa  his  messeugers  had  received  from  her  hus- 
(»ad  [NabalJ.  She  hastily  prepared  a  liberal 
fttpply  of  provisions,  of  which  David's  troop  stood 
IB  moeh  need— and  went  forth  to  meet  him, 
attended  by  only  one  servant  When  they 
OKt,  he  WIS  inarching  to  exterminate  Nabal  and 
*U  that  belongedtohim ;  and  not  only  was  his 
nge  w^>Hif}fd  by  her  prudent  remonstrances  and 
delicate  management,  but  he  became  sensible 
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that  the  vengeance  which  he  had  purposed  was 
not  wammted  by  the  circumstances,  and  was 
thankfiil  that  he  had  been  prevented  from  shed- 
ding innocent  blood.  The  beauty  and  prudence 
of  Abigail  made  such  an  impression  upon  David 
on  this  occasiou,  that  when,  not  long  after,  he 
heard  of  Nabal's  death,  he  sent  for  her,  and  she 
became  his  wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14-42).  By  her 
it  is  usually  stated  that  he  had  two  sons,  Chi- 
leab  and  Demiel ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the 
GMleab  of  2  Sam.  iii.  3,  is  the  same  as  the 
Daniel  of  1  Chron.  iii.  1 ;  the  son  of  Abigail 
being  known  by  both  these  names. 

1.  ABIHAIL  (^!n"^3B,  father  of  light  or 
splendour;  Sept  *ABieda\  the  wife  of  Rehoboam, 
king  of  Judah.  She  is  calliMl  the  daughter  of  Eliab, 
David's  elder  brother  (2  Chron.  xi  18) :  but,  as 
David  began  to  reign  more  than  eighty  years  before 
her  marriage,  and  was  30  years  old  when  he  became 
king,  we  are  doubtiess  to  understand  that  ^e  was 
only  a  descendant  of  Eliab.  This  name,  as  borne 
by  a  female,  illustrates  the  remarks  under  Ab. 

2.  ABIHAIL  (^?rn58,  father  of  mighty 
i.e.  mightg;  Sept  'A^ixfl^).  This  name,  al- 
though the  same  as  the  preceding  in  the  autho- 
rixed  version,  is,  in  the  onginal,  (Afferent  both  in 
ordiography  and  signification.  It  should  be 
written  Abichah..  The  name  was  borne  by 
several  persons :  1.  Abichail,  the  son  of  Hun, 
one  of  the  family-chieft  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  who 
settled  in  Bashan  (\  Chron.  v.  14);  2.  Abichail, 
the  father  of  Zuriel,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Le- 
vitical  tribes  of  Merari  (Num.  iii.  35);  3.  Abi- 
chail, the  father  of  queen  Esther,  and  brother  of 
Mordecai  (Esth.  ii,  15). 

ABIHU  («^n*58,  father  of  him;  Sept 
*A$io6d)f  the  second  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  who, 
with  his  brothers  Nadab,  Eleazer,  and  Ithamar, 
was  set  apart  and  consecrated  for  the  priesthood 
(Exod.  xxviii.  1).  When,  at  die  first  establish- 
ment of  the  ceremonial  worship,  die  victims 
ofiered  on  the  great  brasen  altar  were  consumed 
by  fire  from  heaven,  it  was  directed  that  this  fire 
^uld  always  be  kept  up ;  and  that  the  daily 
incense  should  be  burnt  in  censers  filled  wim 
it  from  the  great  altar.  But  one  day,  Nadab 
and  Abihu  presumed  to  neglect  this  regulation, 
and  ofiered  mcense  in  censers  filled  with  <  strange* 
or  common  fire.  For  this  they  were  instantly 
struck  dead  by  lightning,  and  were  taken  away 
and  buried  in  their  clothes  without  the  camp 
[Aaron].  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  severe 
example  Dad  the  intended  effect  of  enforcing  be- 
coming attention  to  the  most  minute  observances 
of  the  ritual  service.  As  immediately  after  the 
record  of  this  transaction,  and  in  apparent  refer- 
ence to  it,  comes  a  prohibition  of  wme  or  strong 
drink  to  the  priests,  whose  turn  it  might  be  to 
enter  the  tabernacle,  it  is  not  unfairly  surmised 
that  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  intoxicated  when 
they  committed  this  serious  error  in  their  minis- 
trations (Lev.  X.  1-1 1). 

1.  ABUAH  (nn»,  ^ni58,  see  signif.  in 
Abiah  ;  Sept  *Afiidf  2  Chron.  xiii.  I).  He  is  also 
called  Abijam  (D^3K ;  Sept  *A0io6,  I  Kings  xv. 
1).  Lightfoot  (Harm.  O.T.  in  loc.)  dunks  that  die 
writer  in  Chronicles,  not  describing  liis  reign  as 
wicked,  admits  the  sacred  Jah  in  his  name;  but 
which  the  book  of  Kings,  charging  him  with  fol- 
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lowing  the  evil  ways  of  his  father,  changes  into 
J  AM.  Tliis  may  be  fanciful ;  but  such  ciianges 
of  name  were  not  unusual.  Abijah  was  the  second 
king  of  tlie  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  l)eing  the 
son  of  Relioboam,  and  granilson  of  Solomon.  He 
began  to  reign  B.C.  95S  (Hales,  b.c.  973),  in  the 
eighteenth  year  of  Jerobnim,  king  of  Israel ;  and 
he  reigned  three  years.  At  tlie  commencement 
of  his  reign,  looking  on  the  well-founded  sepa- 
ration of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of  David 
aa  rebellion,  Abiiali  made  a  vigorous  attempt 
to  bring  tliem  back  to  tlieir  alle,i<;iauce.  In  tliis 
he  failed;  altliough  a  signal  victory  over  Jem- 
boam,  who  had  double  his  force  and  much  greater 
experience,  enabled  him  to  take  several  cities 
which  had  been  held  by  Israel.  Tlie  speech 
which  Abijali  aildressed  to  the  opposing  army 
l)efore  tlie  battle  has  been  much  admired.  It  was 
well  suited  to  its  object,  and  exliibits  correct 
notions  of  tlie  tiieocratical  institutions.  His  view 
of  the  pfilitical  position  of  tJie  ten  tribes  witli 
respect  to  the  house  of  David  is,  liowever,  obvi- 
ously erroneous,  although  such  as  a  king  of  Judah 
was  likely  to  take.  The  numlient  re])uted  to  have 
l)een  present  in  this  action  are  800,000  on  the  side 
of  Jeroboam,  400,000  on  the  side  of  Abijah,  and 
500,000  lea  dead  on  the  field.  Hales  and  otliers 
regard  these  extraordinary  numbers  as  corruf)- 
tions,  and  propose  to  reduce  tliem  to  80,000, 
40,000,  and  50,000  res])ectively,  as  in  ^le  Latin 
Vulgate  of  Sixtus  Quintus,  and  many  earlier 
editions,  and  in  tlie  old  Latin  translation  of  Jo- 
sephus ;  and  nrobalily  also  in  his  original  Greek 
text,  as  is  collected  by  De  Vignoles  from  AImut- 
baneFs  charge  against  tlie  historian  of  having  made 
Jeroboam's  loss  no  more  tlian  50,000  men,  contrary 
to  the  Hebrew  text  (Kenriicott*s  Disaertatiofu, 
i.  533;  ii.  201,  &c.  504).  The  book  of  Chronicles 
mentions  nothing  concerning  Abijah  adverse  to  the 
impressions  which  we  receive  from  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion ;  but  in  Kings  we  are  told  that  '  he 
walked  in  all  tlie  sins  of  his  father'  (I  Kings 
XV.  3).  He  had  fourteen  wives,  by  whom  he  left 
twenty-two  sons  and  sixteen  daughters.  Asa  suc- 
ceeded him. 

Tliere  is  a  difficulty  connected  with  tlie  ma- 
ternity of  Abijah.  In  I  Kings  xv.  2,  we  read, 
*  His  mother's  name  was  Maachah,  tlie  daughter 
of  Abislialom  ;*  but  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  2,  ^  His 
motlier's  name  was  Michaiah,  the  daughter  of 
Uriel  of  Gibeali.*  Maachah  and  Mictiaiah  are 
variations  of  the  same  name ;  and  Abislialom  is 
in  all  likelihood  Absalom,  the  son  oi  David.  The 
word  (nn)  rendered  *  daughter '  is  applied  in 
tlie  Bible  not  only  to  a  man's  child,  but  to  his 
niece,  grand-daughter,  or  great-grand-<iaughter.  It 
is  tlierefore  probable  tliat  Uriel  of  Gibeah  mar- 
ried Tamar,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Al)sa- 
lom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  27),  and  by  her  liad  Maacliah, 
who  was  thus  tlte  daughter  of  Uriel  and  grand- 
daughter of  Absalom. 

2.  ABIJAH,  son  of  Jeroboam  I.,  king  of  Israel. 
His  severe  and  tlireatening  illness  induced  Jero- 
boam to  send  Ids  wife  with  a  present  [Present], 
suited  to  the  disguise  in  which  she  went,  to  con- 
sult the  propliet  Ahijah  respecting  his  recovery. 
This  pnipliet  was  the  same  who  had,  in  the  days 
of  Solomon,  foretold  to  Jeroboam  his  elevation  to 
the  throne  of  Israel.  Though  blind  witli  age,  he 
knew  the  disguised  wife  of  Jeroboam,  and  was 
authoriied,  by  the  proplietic  impulse  tliat  came 


ujion  him,  to  reveal  to  her  tliat,  because  tlierc 
was  found  in  Abijah  only,  of  all  tlie  liouse  of 
Jeroboam,  *  some  good  thing  towartis  the  Lord,' 
he  only,  of  all  tliat  house,  should  come  to  his 
grave  in  peace,  and  be  mourned  in  Israel.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  mother  returned  liome,  the 
youth  died  as  she  crossed  the  tlireshold  of  tlie 
door.  ^  And  tliey  buried  him,  and  all  Israel 
mourned  for  him'  (1  Kings  xiv.  1-18). 

3.  ABIJAH,  one  of  the  descendants  of  £Ieazrr, 
the  son  of  Aaron,  and  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  or  orders  into  which  tlie  whole  botly 
of  the  pnesthoo<l  was  divided  by  David  (1  Chron. 
xxiv.  10).  Of  tJiese  the  course  of  Abijah  was  tlie 
eighth.  Only  tour  of  tlie  courses  returned  from 
the  captivity,  of  which  that  of  Abijah  was  xmA 
one  (Ezra  ii.  36-30;  Neh.  vii.  39-42;  xii.  l> 
But  the  four  were  divided  into  tlie  original  num- 
ber of  twenty-four,  with  tlie  original  names ;  and 
it  hence  hap|)ens  that  Zechahas  the  fatlier  of 
John  tlie  Ba])tist,  is  described  as  belonging  to  tiie 
course  of  Abijah  or  *  Abia*  (Luke  i.  5). 

ABIJAM  [Abijah,  1.] 

ABILA,  capital  of  the  Abilene  of  Lysanias 
(Luke   iii.   1);    and  distinguished    from    other 
places  of  the  same  name  as  the  Abila  of  Lysa- 
nias QK^tKii  rod  Av<raviov)y  and  (by  Josephus)  as 
*  die  Abila  of  Lebanon.'    It  is  unnecessary  to  rea- 
son upon  the  meaning  of  this  Chvek  name ;  for  it 
is  obviously  a  form  of  the  Hebrew  Abel,  which 
was   applied  to  several   places,   and  means  a 
grassy  sjyot.    This  has  been  supjiosed  to  be  the 
same  as  Abel-beth-Maacah,  but  witliout  founda- 
tion, for  that  was  a  city  of  Naphtali,  which  Abila 
was  not      An   old  tradition  fixes   tliis  as  the 
place  where  Abel  was  slain  by  Cain,  which  is  in 
unison  with  the  belief  tliat  the  region  of  Da- 
mascus was  the  land  of  Kden.     But  tlie  same 
has  been  said  of  other  places  bearing  tlie  name 
of  Abel  or  Abila,  and  appears  to  have  originated 
in  tlie  belief  ^created  by  tlic  Septuagint  and  tlie 
versions  which  followed  it)  tliat  tlie  words  are 
identical ;  but,  in  fact,  the.  name  of  tlie  son  of 
Adam  is  in  Hebrew  Hebel  (/iH),  and  therefore 
different  from  tlie  re^teated  local  name  of  Abvl 
(73K).      However,   under   tlie   belief   that    the 
place  and  district  derived  tlieir  name  irom  Abel, 
a  monument  upon  tlie  to])  of  a  high  hil),  near  the 
source  of  tlie  river  Barmda,  which  rises  among  tlie 
eastern  roots  of  Anti-Libanus,  and  waters  Damas- 
cus, has  long  been  pointed  out  as  the  tomb  of 
Abel,  and   its  lengtli  (thirty   yards)  has   betni 
alleged  to  corresjiond  witli  his  stature !    (Quare«- 
uiius,  Elucid.  Terra  SancUp,  vii.  7,  1 ;  Maun- 
drell,   under   May  4t}i).      This  s|X)t  is  on   tlie 
road   from  Heliopolis  (Baalbec)   to  Damascus, 
between  which   towns — thirty-two  Roman  miles 
from  the  fonner  and  eighteen  from  the  latter — 
Abila  is  indeed  placed  m  tlie  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus.     About  the  same  distance  north-west 
of  Damascus    is  Souk  Wady   Barrada,   wliere 
an  inscription  was  found  by  Mr.  Banks,  which, 
beyond  doubt,  identifies  that  place  with  the  Abila 
of  Lysanias    (Quart.  Rev,  xxvi.  388 ;   Hogg's 
DamascttSy  i.  301).    Souk  means  viarket,  and  is 
an  ajipellation   often  added  to  villages   where 
periodical  markets  are  held.     The  name  of  Souk 
(Wady)  Barrada  first  occure  in  Burckliardt(8yrm, 

{).  2) ;  and  he  states  tliat  tliere  are  liere  two  viU 
ages,  built  on  tlie  (mposite  sides  of  the  Barrada. 
The  lively  and  reiroiliing  green  of  this  Deigii- 


ABILENE. 

boinbood  is  noticed  by  him  and  other  travellers, 
and  ondesignedlj  suggests  the  propriety  of  the 
mine  of  Abel,  in*  its  Hebrew  acceptation  of  a 
ffftmy  spot. 

AfiXLENE  CAiitXip4  Luke  iii.  1),  the  small 
district  or  territory  which  took  its  name  from  the 
diief  town,  Abila.  Its  situation  is  in  some 
degree  determined  by  that  of  the  town ;  but 
its  precise  limits  and  extent  remain  unknown. 
Northward  it  must  have  reached  beyond  the 
Upper  Barrada,  in  order  to  include  Abila ;  and 
it  n  uffofaable  that  its  southern  border  may  have 
extended  to  Mount  Hermon  ( Jebel  es-Sheikh).  It 
seems  to  have  included  the  eastern  declivities  of 
Auti-Ldbanus,  and  the  fine  valleys  between  its 
base  and  die  hills  which  front  die  eastern  plains. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  fertile  region,  well 
wooded,  and  watered  by  numerous  springs  fiom 
Aoti-Libanus.  It  also  affords  fine  pastures ;  and 
in  most  respects  contrasts  with  me  stem  and 
barren  western  slopes  of  Anti-Libanus. 

This  toritory  had  been  governed  as  a  tetrarchate 
by  Lywuas,son  of  Ptolemy  and  grandson  of  Men- 
naeus  (Jotqih.  AnUq.  xiv.  13,  3),  but  he  was  put 
to  death,  b.c.  33,  through  the  intrigues  of  Cleo- 
patia,  who  then  took  possession  of  the  province 
\AMtiq,  xiv.  4,  1).  Alter  her  death  it  fell  to  Au- 
gustusy  who  rented  it  out  to  one  2Senodonis ;  but 
as  he  did  not  keep  it  clear  of  robbers,  it  was 
taken  6om  him,  and  given  to  Herod  the  Cheat 
{AnHq.  xt.  10,  1 ;  BeU.  Jud.  i.  20,  4>  At  his 
deadi,  a  part  (the  southern,  doubtless)  of  the  terri- 
tory  was  added  to  Trachonitis  and  Itunea  to  form 
a  tetrarchy  for  his  son  Philip;  but  by  far  the 
krger  portion,  including  the  city  of  Abila,  was 
tfaflo,  or  diortly  afterwards,  bestowed  on  another 
Lyianias,  mentioned  by  Luke  (iii.  1),  who  is 
pippoMd  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  me  former 
Lynnias,  but  who  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Jo- 
snims.  Indeed,  nothing  is  said  by  him  or  any 
other  pnfene  writer,  of  &8  part  of  Abilene  until 
about  ten  years  after  the  time  referred  to  by 
Loke^  when  the  emperor  Caligula  gave  it  to 
Agrippa  I.  as  '  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias*  (Jo- 
s^h.  AnHq.  xriii.  6,  10),  to  whom  it  was  arter- 
waids  confirmed  by  Claudius.  At  his  death,  it 
was  included  in  duat  part  of  his  possessions  which 
went  to  his  son  Agnppa  II.  This  explanation 
(which  we  owe  to  the  acuteness  and  research  of 
n  iner),  as  to  the  division  of  Abilene  between 
Lyiamas  and  Philip,  removes  the  apparent  dis- 
crepancy between  Luke,  who  calls  Lysanias 
tetrareh  of  Abilene  at  die  very  time  that,  accord- 
ing  to  Josephus,  (a  part  of)  Abilene  was  in  the 
pQuession  of  Philip. 

1.  ABIMELECH  Cq^*?^,  father  of  the 
iw^,  or  perhaps  royal  father ;  Sept  *Afiifi4\ex)i 
^  name  of  me  Philistine  king  of  Gerar  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xx.  1,  sqq. :  b.c.  1898 ; 
Hales,  B.C.  2051) ;  but,  from  its  recurrence,  it 
vas  ptobably  less  a  proper  name  than  a  titular 
dtitiiictioo,  like  Pharaoh  for  the  kings  of 
Sgypt,  or  AvavwTvs  for  the  emperors  of  Rome. 
Aboham  mnoved  into  his  territory  after  the 
destraction  of  Sodom  ;  and  fearing  that  the 
extreme  beauty  of  Sarah  might  bring  him  into 
dificuldes,  he  declared  her  to  be  his  sister.  The 
cwduct  of  Abimelech  in  taking  Sarah  into  his 
hutm,  shows  that  even  in  those  early  times 
kings  claimed  the  ri^t  of  taking  to  themselves 
^  onmarried  females  not  only  of  their  natural 
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subjects,  but  of  those  who  sojourned  in  their  do- 
minions. Another  contemporary  instance  of  tliis 
custom  occurs  in  Gen.  xii.  15 ;  and  one  of  later 
date  in  Esth.  ii.  3.  But  Abimelech,  obedient  to 
a  divine  warning  communicated  to  him  in  a 
dream,  accompanied  by  the  information  that  Abra- 
ham was  a  sacred  person  who  had  intercourse  witJi 
God,  restored  her  to  her  husband.  As  a  mark  of 
his  respect  he  added  valuable  gifts,  and  ofiered 
the  patriarch  a  settlement  in  any  part  of  die 
country ;  but  he  nevertheless  did  not  forbear  to 
rebuke,  with  mingled  delicacy  and  sarcasm,  the 
deception  which  had  been  practised  upon  him 
(Gen.  XX.).  The  most  curious  point  in  this  trans- 
action seems  to  be,  that  it  appears  to  have  been 
admitted,  on  all  liands,  tliat  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  appropriate  to  his  harem  whatever  un- 
married woman  he  pleased — all  the  evil  in  this 
case  being  that  Sarah  was  already  married :  so 
early  had  some  of  the  most  odious  principles  of 
despotism  taken  root  in  the  East  The  interposi- 
tion of  Providence  to  deliver  Sarah  twice  from 
royal  harems  will  not  seem  superfluous  when  it  is 
considered  how  carefully  women  are  tlieie  se- 
cluded, and  how  impossible  it  is  to  obtain  access 
to  them,  or  get  them  back  again  (Esth.  iv.  5).  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these  practices 
still  prevail  in  some  Eastern  countries,  especially 
in  Persia.  The  present  writer,  when  at  Tabreez, 
in  the  days  of  Abbas  Meerza,  was  acquainted 
with  a  Persian  klian  who  lived  in  continual 
anxiety  and  alarm  lest  his  only  daughter  should 
be  required  for  the  harem  of  the  prince,  who, 
he  was  aware,  had  heard  of  her  extreme 
beauty.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  King 
Abimelech,  except  that  a  few  years  after,  he 
repaired  to  the  camp  of  Abraham,  who  had  re- 
moved southward  beyond  his  borders,  accom- 
panied by  Phichol,  <  the  chief  captain  of  his  host,* 
to  invite  the  patriarch  to  contract  with  him  a 
league  of  peace  and  friendship.  Abraham  con- 
sented ;  and  this  first  league  on  record  [Alli- 
ancb]  was  confirmed  by  a  mutual  oath,  made  at 
a  well  which  had  been  dug  by  Abraham,  but  which 
the  herdsmen  of  Abimelech  had  forcibly  seized 
without  his  knowledge.  It  was  restored  to  the 
rightful  owner,  on  which  Abraham  named  it 
Bbbrshbba  (the  Well  of  t/te  Oath),  and  conse- 
crated the  spot  to  the  worship  of  J^ovah  (Gen. 
xxi.  22-34). 

2.  ABIMELECH,  anodier  king  of  Gerar,  in 
the  time  of  Isaac  (about  b.c.  1804 ;  Hales,  I960), 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Isaac  sought  refuge  in  his  territory 
during  a  famine ;  and  having  the  same  fear  re- 
specting his  fair  Mesopotamian  wife,  Rebekah,  as 
bis  father  had  entertained  respecting  Sarah,  he 
reported  her  to  be  his  sister.  This  brought  upon 
him  the  rebuke  of  Abimelech,  when  he  acci- 
dentally discovered  the  truth.  The  country  ap- 
pears to  have  become  more  cultivated  and 
populous  than  at  the  time  of  Abraham's  visit, 
nearly  a  century  before;  and  the  inhabitants 
were  more  jealous  of  the  presence  of  such 
powerful  pastcral  chieftains.  In  those  times,  as 
now,  wells  of  water  were  of  so  much  importance 
for  agricultural  as  well  as  pastoral  purposes,  that 
they  gave  a  proprietary  right  to  the  soil,  not  pre- 
viously appropriated,  in  which  they  were  dug. 
Abraham  had  dug  wells  during  bis  sojourn  in 
the  country;   and,  to  bar  the  claim  which  re- 
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fulted  from  them,  the  Philistinet  had  aftanrards 
filled  them  up ;  but  they  were  now  cleared  out 
by  Isaac,  who  proceeded  to  cultivate  the  ground 
to  which  ^y  gare  him  a  right  The  virgin  soil 
yielded  him  a  hundred-fold ;  and  his  other  po»- 
•essioni,  his  flocks  and  herds,  also  received  such 
prodigious  increase  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Phi- 
listines could  not  be  suppressed ;  and  Abimelech 
desired  him  to  seek  more  distant  quarters,  in  lan- 
guage which  gives  a  high  notion  of  &e  wealth  of 
the  patriarchal  chiefs,  and  the  extent  of  their 
establishments : — <  Depart  from  us:  for  tkou  art 
wtore  and  mightier  than  toe/  Isaac  complied, 
and  went  out  into  the  open  country,  ana  dug 
wells  for  his  cattle.  But  the  shefmerds  of  the 
Philistines,  out  with  their  flocks,  were  not  in- 
clined to  allow  the  claim  to  exclusive  pasturage 
in  these  districts  to  be  thus  established;  and  their 
opposition  induced  the  quiet  patriarch  to  make 
successive  removals,  until  he  reached  such  a  dis- 
tance that  his  operations  were  no  longer  disputed. 
Afterwards,  when  he  was  at  Beersbeba,  he  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  Abimelech,  who  was  attended 
by  Ahuzzath,  his  friend,  and  Phichol,  the  chief 
captain  of  his  army.  They  were  received  with 
some  reserve  by  Isaac ;  but  when  Abimelech  ex- 
plained that  it  was  his  wish  to  renew,  with  one 
to  manifestly  blessed  of  God,  the  covenant  of 
peace  and  goodwill  whidi  had  been  contracted 
oetween  their  fathers,  they  were  more  cheerfrilly 
entertained,  and  the  desired  covenant  was,  with 
due  ceremony,  contracted  accordingly.  (Gen. 
zxvi.)  From  the  tacts  recorded  respecting  the 
connection  of  the  two  Abimelechs  with  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Philistines, 
even  at  this  early  time,  had  a  government  more 
organized,  and  more  in  unison  with  that  type 
which  we  now  regard  as  Oriental,  than  appeued 
among  the  native  Canaanites,  one  of  whose  na- 
tions had  been  expelled  by  these  foreign  settlers 
from  the  territory  which  they  occupi^     [Phi- 

LltTINKs]. 

3.  ABIMELECH,  a  ton  of  Gideon,  by  a  con- 
cubine-wife, a  nati  veof  ^lechem,  where  her  family 
had  considerable  influence.  Through  that  influ- 
ence Abimelech  was  proclaimed  king  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  wtu>  had  himself  refused 
that  honour,  when  tendered  to  him,  both  for 
himself  and  his  children  (Judg.  viii.  22-21).  In 
a  short  time,  a  considerable  part  of  Israel  seems  to 
have  recognised  his  rule.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
his  reign  was  to  destroy  his  brothers,  seventy  in 
number,  being  the  first  example  of  a  system  of 
barbarous  state  policy  of  which  there  have  been 
frequent  instances  in  the  East,  and  which  indeed 
has  only  within  a  recent  period  been  discon- 
tinued. They  were  slain  <on  one  stone  ^  at 
Ophrah,  the  native  city  of  the  family.  Only  one, 
the  youngest,  named  Jotham,  escaped ;  and  he 
had  the  boldness  to  make  his  appearance  on 
Mount  Gerizim,  where  the  Shechemites  were  as- 
sembled for  some  public  purpose  (perhaps  to  irt- 
augurate  Abimelech),  and  rebuke  them  in  his 
famous  parable  of  the  trees  choosing  a  king 
[JoTHAM ;  Parable].  In  the  course  of  three  years 
the  Shechemites  found  ample  cause  to  repent  of 
what  they  had  done ;  they  eventually  revolted  in 
Abimelech  8  absence,  and  caused  an  ambuscade 
to  be  laid  in  the  mountains,  with  the  design  of 
destroying  him  on  his  return.  But  Zebul,  his 
governor  in  Shechem,  contrived  to  apprise  him  of 


these  circumstances,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to 
avoid  tlie  snare  laid  for  him ;  and,  having  hastily 
assembled  some  troops,  appeared  unexpectedly 
before  Shechem.  The  people  of  that  place  had 
meanwhile  secured  tlte  assistance  of  one  Gaal 
and  his  followers  [Gaal],  wtu>  marched  out  to 
give  Abimelech  battle.  He  was  defeated,  and 
returned  into  the  town ;  and  his  inefllciency  and 
misconduct  in  the  action  had  been  so  manifest, 
that  the  people  were  induced  by  Zebul  to  expel 
him  and  his  followers.  Although  without  his  pro- 
tection, the  people  still  went  out  to  the  labouxs  of 
the  field.  This  being  told  Abimelech,  who  was 
at  Arumah,  he  laid  an  ambuscade  in  four  bodies 
in  the  neighbouihood ;  and  when  the  men  came 
forth  in  the  morning,  two  of  the  ambushed  parties 
rose  against  them,  while  the  other  two  seized  the 
city  gates  to  prevent  ^ir  return.  Afterwards 
the  whole  force  united  against  the  city,  which^ 
being  now  deprived  of  its  most  efllcient  inhabit- 
ants, was  easily  taken.  It  was  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  exasperated  victor,  and  me  ground 
strewn  with  salt,  symbolical  of  the  desolation  to 
which  it  was  doomed.  The  fortress,  however,  still 
remained;  but  the  occupants,  deeming  it  un- 
tenable, withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Baal-Beritfa, 
which  stood  in  a  more  commanding  situation. 
Abimelech  employed  his  men  in  collecting  and 
piling  wood  against  this  building,  which  was 
then  set  on  fire  and  destroyed,  with  the  thousand 
men  who  were  in  it.  Aiterwaids  Abimelech  went 
to  reduce  Thebez,  which  had  also  revolted.  The 
town  was  taken  with  little  difficulty,  and  die 
people  withdrew  into  the  citadel.  Here  Abime- 
lech resorted  to  his  favourite  operation,  and  while 
heading  a  party  to  bum  down  ^  gate,  be  was 
struck  on  the  hoA  by  a  large  stone  cast  down  by 
a  woman  from  the  wall  above.  Perceiving  that 
he  had  received  a  death-blow,  he  directnl  his 
armour-bearer  to  thrust  him  through  with  his 
sword,  lest  it  should  be  said  that  he  fell  by  a 
woman's  hand.  Thus  ended  the  first  attempt  to 
establish  a  monarchy  in  IsraeL  The  chapter  in 
which  these  events  are  recorded  (Judg.  ix.)  gives 
a  more  detailed  and  lively  view  of  the  military 
operations  of  that  age  than  elsewhere  occurs,  and 
claims  the  close  attention  of  those  who  study  that 
branch  of  antiquities.  Abimelech  himself  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  bold  and  able  commander, 
but  utterly  uncontrolled  by  religion,  principle, 
or  humanity  in  his  ambitious  enterprises.  His 
fate  resembled  that  of  Pyrrhus  II.,  king  of 
Epirus  (Justin,  xxv.  5;  Pausan.  i.  13;  Thucyd. 
iii.  74) ;  and  the  dread  of  the  ignominy  of  its 
being  said  of  a  warrior  that  he  died  by  a  woman^s 
hand  was  very  general  (Sophocl.  Traeh,  1064; 
Senec.  Here,  Oet.  1176).  Vainly  did  Abimelech 
seek  to  avoid  this  disgrace ;  for  the  fact  of  his 
death  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  was  long  after 
associated  with  his  memory  (2  Sam.  xi.  21). 

ABINADAB  (nnj*5t?,  father  of  volwUari- 
nets;  Sept  *A^iim6d0)'  There  are  several  penoos 
of  this  name,  all  of  whom  are  also  called  Amif  a- 
DAB — the  letters  b  and  m  being  very  frequently 
interchanged  in  Hebrew. 

1.  ABINADAB,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse, 
and  one  of  the  three  who  followed  Saul  to  the 
war  with  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8> 

2.  ABINADAB,  one  of  SauVs  sons,  who  was 
shun  at  the  battle  of  Gilboa  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2> 

3.  ABINADAB,  the  Levite  of  Kiijath^earim, 
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m  rtoK  boatr,  which  wai  od  a  hill,  the  Aifc  oT 
ll«  CoTouuit  «u  deposited,  after  being  brought 
lack  fmcD  the  land  of  the  Philiitinn.  It  wai 
CDQuiuttaJ  to  the  raecial  charge  of  his  hd  Elea- 
ta;  aod  ttmained  there  leienty  jean,  until  it 
njiemornibT  David  (1  Sam.  ?ii.  1,  2;  1  Chnm. 
iia.7>    [Aaa.] 

I.  ABlRAja  (py^^,/athfrofaltitiidt,i.g. 
a^!  SepL  'AfiiaAv),  one  o(  (he  bmily-cbie&  of 
Ifaf  tribe  of  Reuben,  who,  with  Dalhon  and  On 
rflbeiame  tribe,  joined  Korab,  of  the  tribe  of 
I«n,  m  a  cotisniracy  aeainit  Asnm  and  Mosea 
[Aiao^J.   (N^^i.)" 

3.  AfitRAM,  eldett  aon  of  Kiel  the  Bethelite 
(I  iinf,  xtL  34).     [HwL ;  Jmicho.] 

ABISHAG  (lt7<9t!,  faHu^  of  errvr;  SepL 
'tiBuHef),  a  beautifhl  ^oung  woman  of  ^unani, 
ia  the  tribe  of  Inachoi,  who  wu  choaen  by  the 
unanti  of  David  to  be  introduced  into  the  royal 
haim,  for  (lie  i|)eciai  purpose  of  miDiitering  to 
lam,  and  cheriihjog  him  in  bis  old  age.  She  be- 
tame  bii  wife ;  but  the  marriage  was  never  con- 
•nnunaled.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  David, 
AilcDijah,  his  eldest  son,  penuaded  Bathsheba, 
the  mothei  of  Solomon,  to  entreat  the  king  dial 
Abiibag  might  be  given  to  him  in  marriage. 
But  u  rights  and  privilege*  peculiarly  regal 
me  aanciated  wiA  the  coDtrul  and  pouesaion 
of  the  harem  of  the  deceased  kings  [HireicI, 
Solniirai  detected  in  this  application  a  fresh  aspi- 
ntioD  la  d)e  throne,  wliich  be  visited  with  death 
(IKiogsi.  M;  ii.  13-23^     [AnonijxB]. 

ABISHAI  {"C^Stf, /.(Act-  ofgiftt;  Sept. 
'iSttfi  and  'ABurtJ),  a  nephew  of  David  by  hii 
uMn  Zouiah,  and  brother  of  Joab  and  Asahel. 
The  three  hrotbera  devoted  themselves  lealotisly 
^  ^  interests  of  their  uncle  during  bis  wander- 
^Hff.  Tliough  David  bad  more  reliance  upon  the 
■■imli  of  Joab,  he  appean  to  have  given  mure 
rf  hii  private  confidence  to  Abiihai,  who  seems 
to  have  attached  himself  in  a  peculiar  manner 
Id  hit  penon,  aa  we  ever  find  bim  near,  and 
nadT  lor  council  or  action,  on  critical  occatioiu. 
Abidial,  indeed,  was  latbei  a  man  of  action  than 
Bfomicil ;  and  although  David  must  have  been 
fEUiEed  by  bis  devoted  and  uncompromising 
■Saehmen^  he  bad  more  geneially  occasion  to 
dwk  the  impulaes  of  his  ardent  temperament 
^a  to  follow  bis  advice.  Abishai  was  one  of 
>^  two  peraon*  whom  David  asked  to  accom- 
puj  him  to  the  camp  of  Saal ;  and  he  alone 
•ccejitHl  die  perilous  distinction  (1  Sam.  xivi. 
M).  The  dnir«  he  thai  expressed  to  smite  the 
dwping  king,    identifies  him  as  the   man  who 
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^  (br  his   abuse  of  David  (2  Sai  , 

p9  Thai  the  king  fled  beyond  the  Jordan  from 
Ahsalom,  Abishai  was  again  by  his  side  ;  and  he 
■11  entinsled  with  the  command  of  one  of  the 
thm  divisifms  of  the  army  which  crushed  that 
"iKUion  (3  Sam.  iriii.  3>  Afterwards,  in  a 
nr  wiOi  ttw  Philistinea,  David  was  in  imminent 

El  of  his  life  from  a  giant  named  Ishbi-henob  ; 
■as  rescued  by  Abjsbai,  who  slew  the  giant 
(iSsni.  n.  15-n).  He  was  also  die  chief  of 
the  dun  '  miotics,'  wbo,  probably  in  the  same 
5»r,  nfrfomied  (be  chivamnis  exploit  of  break- 
tat  Ihnwgb  the  beat  of  the  Fhilistmo  to  procure 
hfid  a  dnu^t  of  water  from  the  well  of  bis 
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native  Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  iiiii.  14-17>  Among 
the  exploits  of  this  hero  it  ia  mentioned  that  lie 
withstood   300    men  and   slew    them    with   his 

rr :  hilt  the  occasion  of  this  adventure  and 
time  and  manner  of  bis  death,  are  equally 
unknown.  In  3  Sam.  viit.  13,  the  victory  over 
the  Edomites  in  the  Valley  of  Salt  is  ascribed  to 
David,  but  in  1  Chron.  Kviii.  12,  lo  Abishai.  It 
Is  hence  probable  that  die  victory  was  actually 
gained  by  Abisiiai,  hut  is  ascribed  to  David  as 
king  and  commaiide>iii-chier. 

ABISHUA  (H'E"?!*,>(Aero/«,/e/y,-  Sept 
'ABurei),  die  ton  of  Phinehaa,  and  fourth  high- 
priest  of  the  Jews  (1  Chron.  vi.  50).  Tiie  com- 
mencement and  duration  of  his  pontificate  are 
uncertain,  but  the  latter  is  inferred  ftom  cir- 
cumstances, confirmed  by  the  Chronieon  of  Alex- 
andria, to  have  included  the  period  in  which 
Ehud  was  judge,  and  nrobahly  the  preceding 
period  of  servitude  to  Eglon  of  Moab.  Blait 
places  him  from  B.C.  1352  to  1302— equivalent 
to  Hales,  B.C.  1513  to  1463.  This  high-priest  is 
callcdAbieier  by  Joaephus  (Antig.  v.  13,  5). 

ABIYONAH  (n;l'3»;Sept.«(™v.O-  This 
word  occurs  only  once*  in  die  Bible,  Eccles. 
xii.  5 ;  '  When  the  almond-tree  shall  flo.irisli, 
and  the  grasahopper  shall  be  a  burden,  and  deiirt 
shall  fail ;  because  man  goeih  lo  his  long  home.' 
The  word  translated  desire  is  sBiroHAn,  which 
by  others  has  been  considered  to  signify  the 
c*PBR-PL*sT.  The  reasons  assigned  for  the 
latter  opinion  are :  that  the  Raldiins  apply  the 
term  abionotA  to  the  small  fiuit  of  twr^  and 
berries,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  caperiush ; 
that  the  capei-bush  is  common  in  Syria  and 
Arabia;  that  its  fruit  was  in  early  times  eaten  as  a 
condiment,  being  stimulating  in  its  nature,  and 
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be  destroyed  when  these  are  oj)ene(i ;  and,  finally, 
that  as  Solomon  s])eaks  here  in  symiiols  and 
allegorifw,  we  mu«t  suppose  him  to  deviate  from 
the  course  he  had  apparently  prescrilied  to  liim- 
self,  if  he  were  to  express  in  plain  wonls  tliat 
'desire  shall  fail/  instead  of  intimating  the  same 
thing,  by  the  failure  of  that  which  is  6up|x>sed 
to  have  been  used  to  excite  desire. 

Celsius  {Hierobotanicoti,  i.  210)  argues,  on 
the  contrary,  tliat  Solomon  in  other  places,  when 
treating  of  the  pleasures  of  youth,  never  speaks  of 
capers,  but  of  wine  and  perfumes ;  tliat,  liad  he 
wished  to  adduce  anything  of  tiie  kind,  he  would 
have  selected  something  more  remarkable ;  tiiat 
capers,  moreover,  instead  of  being  pleasantly  sti- 
mulant, are  rather  acrid  and  hurtful,  and  tliough 
occasionally  employed  by  the  ancients  as  condi- 
ments, were  little  esteemeil  by  them ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  word  abionoth  of  tlie  Rabbins  is  distinct 
from  tlie  abiyonah  of  this  passage,  as  is  ad- 
mitted even  byUrsinus:  '  ^am  quod  vocabu- 
lum  nOVHK  Abioitoth,  quod  Rabbinis  usitatum, 
alia  qu^edam  puncta  liat>eat,  non  puto  tanti 
esse  momenti*  {Arboret.  Bibiicum,  xxviii.  1).  To 
this  Celsius  replies :  *  Immo,  nisi  rocales  et 
puncta  genuina  in  Ebraicis  observentur,  Babelica 
tiet  confusio,  et  coelo  terra  miscebitur.  Incer- 
tum  pariter  pro  certo  assumunt,  qui  cappares  vo- 
lant proprie  abionoth  dici  Rabbinis*  (/.  c.  p.  213). 

But  as  the  Septuagiut,  the  Vulgate,  and  some 
otlier  translations,  have  understood  the  capei^ 
bush  to  be  meant,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some 
accoimt  of  it,  especially  as,  from  its  ornamental 
nature,  it  could  not  but  attract  attention.  There 
are,  moreover,  some  points  in  its  natural  his- 
tory which  have  been  overlooked,  but  which  may 
serve  to  sliow  that  in  the  passage  under  review  it 
might  without  impropriety  have  been  employed 
in  carrying  out  the  figurative  language  with 
which  the  ver$e  commences. 

The  caper-plant  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  plants, 
the  Capparideae,  of  which  the  species  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  tropical  countries, 
such  as  India,  whence  they  extend  northwards 
into  Arabia,  the  north  of  Africa,  Syria,  and 
the  south  of  Europe.  •  The  common  caper4>ush — 
Capparit  spinosa,  Linn,  (the  C.  sativa  of  Persoon) 
—is  common  in  the  countries  immediately  sur- 
loimding  the  Mediterranean.  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes it  as  spreading  in  a  circular  manner  on 
the  ground,  in  poor  soils  and  nigged  situations ; 
and  Pliny,  '  as  being  set  and  sown  in  stony 
places  especially.^  Tlieophrastus  states  that  it 
refuses  to  grow  in  caltivated  ground.  Dioscorides 
describes  it  as  having  thorns  like  a  bramble, 
leaves  like  the  quince,  and  fruit  like  the  olive ; 
characters  almost  sufficient  to  identify  it.  The 
caper  is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  Ueing  their 

ij    kibbur  ;  and  designated  also  by  the  name 

L    oU\  aUutf  Of  azuf.  The  bark  of  the  root,  which 

is  still  used  in  the  East,  as  it  formerly  was  in 
Europe,  no  doubt  ponesses  some  irritant  property, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots.  Tlie 
imexpanded  flower-buds,  preserved  in  vinegar,  are 
well  Known  at  our  tables  as  a  condiment  by  the 
name  of  capers.  Parts  of  the  plant  seem  to  have 
been  similarly  used  by  the  ancients. 

Tlie  caper-plant  is  showy  and  ornamental, 
growing  in  barren  places   in   tlie  midst  of  the 


rubbish  of  ruins,  or  on  the  walls  of  buildings. 
It  was  oljserved  by  Ray  on  the  Temple  of  Peace 
at  Rome,  ami  in  other  similar  situations.  It  forms 
a  mu(-h-i)ranclied,  difi\ise  slinib,  which  annually 
loses  its  leaves.  Tlie  branches  are  long  and 
trailing ;  smooth,  but  armed  with  double  cur\'ed 
stipulary  spines.  Tlie  leaves  are  alternate,  round- 
ish  or  oblongHival,  a  little  fleshy,  smooth,  of  a 
green  colour,  but  sometimes  a  little  reddish.  The 
flowers  are  large  and  sliowy,  produced  singly 
in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  stalks  which  are 
larger  than  the  leaves.  The  calyx  is  four-leaved, 
coriaceous ;  the  petals  are  also  four  in  numl)er, 
white,  and  of  an  oval  roundish  form.  The  stamens 
are  very  numerous  and  long  ;  and  their  filaments 
being  tinged  with  purple,  and  terminated  by  the 
yellow  anthers,  give  the  flowers  a  very  agreeable 
appearance.  The  ovary  is  borne  upon  a  straight 
stalk,  which  is  a  little  longer  than  the  stamens, 
and  which,  as  it  ri})ens,  droo]M  and  forms  an  oval 
or  pear-shaped  berry,  eucloslug  within  its  pulp 
numerous  small  seeds. 


Many  of  the  caper  tribe,  being  remarkable  for 
tlie  long  stalks  by  which  their  fruit  is  supporteil, 
conspicuously  display,  what  also  takes  place  in 
other  plants,  namely,  the  drooping  and  hang- 
ing down  of  the  fruit  as  it  ripens.  As,  then,  tlie 
tluwering  of  the  almond-tree,  in  the  first  port  of 
the  verse,  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  whiten- 
ing of  the  hair,  so  the  drooping  of  the  ripe  fruit 
of  a  plant  like  the  caper,  which  is  conspicuous 
on  the  walls  of  buildings,  and  on  tombs,  may  be 
supposed  to  typify  the  lianging  down  of  the  bead 
before  '  man  goeth  to  his  long  home.* — J.  F.  R. 

ABLUTION,  the  ceremonial  washing, 
whereby,  as  a  symbol  of  purification  from  un- 
cleanness,  a  person  was  considered — 1.  to  be 
cleansed  from  the  taint  of  an  inferior  and  less 
pure  condition,  and  initiated  into  a  higher  and 
purer  state ;  2.  to  be  cleansed  from  the  soil  of 
common  life,  and  fitted  for  special  acts  of  reli- 
gious service ;  3.  to  be  cleansed  from  defilements 
contracted  by  particular  acts  or  circumstances, 
and  restored  to  the  privileges  of  ordinary  life ; 
4.  as  absolving  or  purifying  himself,  or  declaring 
himself  absolved  and  purified,  from  the  guilt  of 
a  particular  act  Me  do  not  meet  with  any 
such  ablutions  in  patriarchal  times :  but  under 
the  Mosaical  dispensation  they  all  occur. 

A  marked  example  of  the^rsf  kind  of  ablution 
occurs  when  Aaron  and  his  sans,  on  their  beings 
set  apart  for  the  priesthood,  were  washed  with 
water  before  tliey  were  invested  with  the  priestly 
robes  and  anointed  with  the  holy  oil  (Lev.  viii.  6). 
To  this  head  we  are  inclined  to  refer  the  ablution 
of  persons  and  raiment  which  was  commanded  Ui 
the  whole  of  the  Israelites,  as  ajpreparation  to 
their  receiving  the  law  from  Sinai  (Exod.  xiz.  10- 
15).  We  also  find  examples  of  this  kind  of  pirifi- 
cation  in  connection  with  initiation  into  a  higher 
state.  Thus  diose  admitted  into  the  lesser  or  in- 
troductory  mysteries  of  Eleusis  were  previously 
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nvified  on  the  banks  of  the  niflftu,  by  water 
Wmf  poured  <ip(n  them  by  theUdianos. 

The  second  kind  of  abiutico  was  that  which 
reqnifcd  tfie  priests,  on  pain  of  death,  to  wash 
thor  hands  and  their  feet  before  they  approached 
the  altar  of  God  (Szod.  xxx.  17-21).     For  this 
{nrpose  a  large  basin  of  water  was  provided  both 
at  tiie  tabernacle  and  at  the  temple.    To  this  the 
Paaknist  alludes  when  he  sayi — <  I  will  wash  my 
hands  in  innocency,  and  so  will  I  compass  thine 
ahsr  *  (Ps.  xxtL  6).   Hence  it  became  me  custom 
in  the  early  Christian  church  for  the  ministen,  in 
the  view  of  the  congregation,  to  wash  their  buids  in 
a  baan  of  water  brou^t  by  the  deacon,  at  the  com- 
Beocement  of  the  communion  (Jamieton,  p.  126) ; 
sad  tiiis  practice,  or  something  like  it,  is  still 
retained  in  the  Eastern  churches,  as  well  as  in 
the  church  of  Rome,  when  mass  is  celebrated. 
Similar  ablutions  by  the  priests  before  poceeding 
to  perlbnn  the  more  sacred  ceremonies  were  usual 
among  the  heathen.    The  Egyptian  priests  in- 
deed cairied  the  piactice  to  a  burdensome  extent, 
fm  which  the  Jewish  priests  went,  perhaps  de- 
sifuedly,  exonerated;  and  in  their   less  torrid 
clhnate  it  was,  for  purposes  of  real  cleanliness, 
lea  needfuL     Resenroirs  o(  water  were  attached 
to  die  Egyptian  temples ;  and  Herodotus  (iU  37) 
iofcims  us  that  the  priests  shared  the  whole  of 
^mr  bodies  erery  third  day,  that  no  insect  or 
odiCT  filth  might  be  upon  them  when  they  served 
the  gods,  and  that  they  washed  themselves  in  cold 
water  twice  every  day  and  twice  every  night: 
P*phyTy  says  thrice  a  day,  with  a  noctimial 
ablution  occasionally.     This  kind  of  ablution, 
as  prepamtory  to  a  religious  act,  answers  to  the 
■ni]Je  Wady  of  the  Bioslems^  which  they  are 
icqoired  to  go  through  five  tunes  daily  before 
thor  rtated  prayers.     This  makes  the  ceremonies 
of  afalutian  much  more  conspicuous  to  a  traveller 
HI  the  Moslem  East  at  the  present  day  than  they 
WOTild  appear  among  the  ancient  Jews,  seeing 
ftat  the  law  imposed  this  obligation  on  the  priests 
ody,  not  CO  me  people.     Connected  as  these 
Moikm  ablutions  are  with  various  forms  and 
mitatire  ceremonies,  and  recurring  so  frequently 
as  they  do,  the  avowedly  heavy  yoke  of  even  the 
Vaaic  law  seems  light  in  die  comparison. 

In  the  third  class  of  ablutions  washing  is  re- 
|!uded  as  a  purification  fifom  positive  defile- 
Bcots.  llie  Jfosaical  law  recognises  eleven 
ipccies  of  uncleanneas  of  this  nature  (Lev.  xii.- 
^'\  the  purification  for  which  ceased  at  the 
cw  of  a  certain  period,  provided  the  uncleui 
PBwn  then  wa^ied  his  body  and  his  clothes; 
out  b  a  few  cases,  such  as  leprosy  and  the  defile- 
Bwnt  contracted  by  touching  a  dead  body,  he 
*naaiiied  unclean  seven  days  after  the  physical 
csine  of  pollution  had  ceased.  This  was  all  that 
^  lav  required :  but  in  later  times,  when  the 
Jews  began  to  refine  upon  it,  these  cases  were 
ccnndered  generic  instead  of  specific — as  repre- 
*<nting  classes  instead  of  individual  cases  of 
^fSktoeat — and  the  causes  of  pollution  requiring 
pinificatian  by  water  thus  came  to  be  greatly  in- 
OBBsed.    Hiis  kind  of  ablution  for  substantial 

mclesnneas  answers  to  the  Moslem  i^SkC  ghtuh^ 

in  which  the  canses  of  defilement  greatly  exceed 
f^oae  of  the  Moaaical  law,  while  they  are  perhaps 
equalled  in  nomber  and  minuteness  by  diose 
voicfa  the  later  Jews  devised.    The  undeanness 
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in  this  class  arises  chiefly  from  tlie  natural  secre- 
tions of  human  beings  and  of  beasts  used  for 
food ;  and  from  the  ordure  of  animals  not  used 
for  food  ;  and,  as  among  the  Jews,  die  defilement 
may  be  commimicated  not  only  to  persons,  but 
to  clothes,  utensils,  and  dwellings — m  all  which 
cases  the  purification  must  be  made  by  water,  or 
by  some  representative  act  where  water  cannot  be 
applied. 

Of  the  Uut  class  of  ablutions,  by  which  persons 
declared  themselves  free  from  the  guilt  of  a  parti- 
cular action,  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  expiation  for  an  unknown 
murder,  when  the  elders  of  the  nearest  village 
washed  their  hands  over  the  expiatory  heifer,  be- 
headed in  the  valley,  saying,  *■  Our  hands  have 
not  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  it  * 
(Deut  xxi.  1-9).  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
that  the  signal  act  of  Pilate,  when  he  washed  his 
hands  in  water  and  declared  himself  innocent  of 
die  blood  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xxviL  24),  was  a  de- 
signed adoption  of  the  Jewish  custom :  but  diis 
supposition  does  not  appear  necessary,  as  the 
custom  was  also  common  among  the  Gret^ks  and 
Romans. 

We  have  confined  this  notice  to  the  usages  of 
ablution  as  a  sign  of  purification  sanctioned  or 
demanded  by  the  law  itself.  Other  practices  not 
there  indicated  appear  to  have  existed  at  a  very 
early  period,  or  to  have  grown  up  in  the  course 
of  time.  From  1  Sam.  xvi.  5,  compared  with 
Exod.  xix.  10-14,  we  learn  that  it  was  usual  for 
those  who  presented  or  provided  a  sacrifice  to 
purify  themselves  by  ablution :  and  as  this  was 
everywhere  a  general  practice,  it  may  be  sup- 
nosed  to  have  existed  in  patriarchal  times,  and, 
being  an  established  and  approved  custom,  not 
to  have  required  to  be  mentioned  in  the  law. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  apocryr^ial  book  of 
Judith  (xii.  7-9)  which  has  been  thougnt  to  intimate 
diat  die  Jews  performed  ablutions  before  prayer. 
But  we  cannot  fairly  deduce  that  meaning  from 
it.  It  would  indeed  prove  too  much  if  so  under- 
stood, as  Judith  bathed  in  the  water,  which  is 
mwe  than  even  the  Moslems  do  before  their 
prayers.  Moreover,  the  authority,  if  clear,  would 
not  be  conclusive. 

But  after  the  rise  of  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees, 
the  practice  of  ablution  was  carried  to  such  ex- 
cess, from  the  afiectation  of  excessive  purity,  that 
it  is  repeatedly  brought  under  our  notice  in 
the  New  Testament  through  the  severe  animad- 
versitms  of  our  Saviour  on  the  consummate  hy- 
pocrisy involved  in  diis  fastidious  attention  to 
the  external  types  of  moral  purity,  while  i^e 
heart  was  left  unclean.  All  the  practices  there 
exposed  come  under  the  head  of  purification  from 
undeanness; — ^the  acts  involving  which  were 
made  so  numerous  that  persons  of  the  stricter  sect 
could  scarcely  move  without  contracting  some 
involuntary  pollution.  For  this  reason  they  never 
entered  their  houses  without  ablution,  from  the 
strong  probability  that  they  had  unknowingly 
contracted  some  defilement  in  the  streets ;  aud 
they  were  especially  careful  never  to  eat  without 
washing  the  hands  (Mark  vii.  1-5),  because 
they  were  peculiarly  liable  to  be  defiled ;  and  as 
unclean  hands  were  held  to  communicate  un- 
deanness to  all  food  (excepting  fruit)  which  they 
touched,  it  was  deemed  that  there  was  no  secu- 
rity against  eating  unclean  food  but  by  always 
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waahing  the  hands  cefemonUlIy  hefon  touching 
any  meat  We  say  ^  cereroonially/  because 
this  article  refers  only  to  ceremonisj  washing. 
The  Israelites,  who,  like  other  Orientals,  fed  wifii 
their  fingers,  washed  their  hands  before  meals, 
lor  the  sake  of  cleanliness  [Washing].  But  these 
cnstnmary  washings  were  distinct  hm  the  cere- 
monial ablutions,  as  they  are  now  among  the  Mos> 
lems.     Th^re  were^  indeed,  distinct  names  for 

them.  The  fbnner  was  called  simply  HTtD^,  or 
unsAhuj^  in  which  water  waa.  poured  ttpon  the 
hands;  the  latter  was  called  TVT^'Oypiuftffinff,  be* 
cause  the  hands  were  plunged  in  water  (Light- 
loot,  on  Mark  rii.  4).  It  was  this  last,  namely,  the 
ceremonial  ablution,  which  ^  Pharisees  judged 
to  be  so  necessary.  When  therefore  some  of  that 
sect  remarked  that  our  Lord's  disciples  ate  '  with 
unwashen  hands  *  (Mark  vii.  2),  it  is  not  to  be 
understood  literally  that  they  did  not  at  all  wash 
their  hands,  but  that  they  did  not  plunge  them 
cemnonially  according  to  their  own  practice. 
And  this  was  expected  from  them  only  as  the 
disciples  of  a  religious  teacher ;  (or  these  refine- 
ments were  not  practised  by  the  class  of  people 
ftook  which  the  disciples  were  chiefly  drawn. 
Tlieir  wonder  was,  that  Jesus  had  not  inculcated 
this  obser^-ance  on  his  followers,  and  not,  as  some 
have  fancieil,  that  he  had  enjoined  them  to  neg- 
lect what  had  been  their  previous  nactice. 

In  at  least  an  eqiuil  degree  the  Pharisees  mul- 
tiplied the  cerrmonial  pollutions  which  required 
the  ablution  of  inanimate  objects—*  cups  and 
pots,  braien  vessels  and  tables ;'  the  rules  given 
m  the  law  (Lev.  vi.  38;  xi.  32-36;  xv.  23) 
being  extended  to  these  multiplied  contamina- 
tions. Articles  of  earthenware  which  were  of 
little  Talue  were  to  be  broken;  and  thoee  of 
metal  and  wood  were  to  be  scoured  and  rinsed 
with  water.  All  tht^se  matters  are  fblly  described 
br  Buxtorf,  Lightftiot,  Gill,  and  other  writers 
of  the  iame  class,  who  present  many  striking 
illustrations  of  the  passages  of  Scripture  which 
lef^  to  them.  The  Mohammedan  usages  of 
ablutiitn,  which  ofl^  many  striking  analogies,  are 
fUlly  dt^ailed  in  the  thinl  book  of  the  Mischat 
W  Mi^biK  and  also  in  D  Ohsson^s  TaMmw, 
liv,  i.  chap,  i, 

ABNAIM  vO')^^^  Thu  wofd  is  the  dual 
af  pN«  M  *k»^  and  ut  this  fmn  mly  occuis  twic«, 
R\od.  i.  Itt,  and  Jer.  xviii.  3.  In  the  Utter  passage 
it  undeniaUy  means  <•  ^6^«  «rA^ ;  but  what 
it  denol**  iu  the  Kimter,  or  how  to  reconcile  with 
the  use  of  the  wtvtl  in  the  latter  text  anY  intetpre> 
latiun  which  can  be  awinned  lo  it  in  tW  ftwmer, 
is  a  qu«att^4i  which  isee  KusenmUlWr  m  itr^t  has 
•ii|H»tily  exervisinl  the  ii^tenuity  and  patience 
af  critKNi  aiHl  )»luK»h»irrT»,  Hie  uteautuff  a|)|w«rs 
W  have  been  diuiUl\«l  even  of  tUd,  ami  xiw  snoient 
vef«H4)«  are  muoh  at  vanauce,  'IV  LX\.  evades 
the  dilHoulty  by  the  Kmieml  ex)«iMHin  Vtmi*  4^ 
«^t  ey  f  t^rttis  *  when  X\w\  are  aUml  to  be  de^ 
Uveivd/  ami  u  AUUiwmI  by  t)»e  Vulnatis  « e/^NwfMi 
*r«i«^H*»  4««liH-HfM//  but  our  vrrmt^in  ia  imire  de- 
IhuHK  and  has  *  ami  see  them  u|«m  Me  sAh4>/ 
*l1iM  K\M«  u|K4i  \\w  iHituai  tliat  the  wtml  driH»ts« 
a  paiiiouUi  Ktud  k\(  M|imi  sttHil  ^mt  o)m(V  coi^ 
ilr^iotv^l  l\Mr  the  (mr^H^se  \\i  s\A\\ftH\\^  Metnaut 
w^Muen,  *hte  \vmK««  tU  the  Kaal  do  mil,  however, 
av^\Mi(ul  us  wdh  auv  su^^h  \iie«Mt),  ihe  eiu(d«»v- 
iMSMl  *if  whu^k  Mule*  d,  U  uol  iu  aiHnmlaiu'e  wUh 
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the  simple  manners  of  ancient  times.  Others, 
therefore,  suppose  the  wonl  to  denote  stone  or 
other  bathing  troughs,  in  which  it  was  usoal  to 
lave  new4)<xn  in^ts.  This  conjecture  is  ma 
far  probable^  that  the  midwife,  if  inclined  to 
obey  the  royal  mandate,  could  then  destroy  the 
child  without  check  or  observatiofi.  Accordingly, 
tUs  interpretation  is  prefened  by  Geaenius  {The^ 
9aur,  s.  fj.  pKX  quoting  in  illustration  The- 
venot  {Itm,  ii.  98),  who  states  *that  the  kings  of 
Persia  are  so  afraid  of  being  deprived  of  that 
power  which  they  abuse,  and  are  so  apprehensive 
of  being  dethroned,  that  they  cause  the  male 
children  of  their  female  relations  to  be  de- 
stroyed in  the  stone  bathing-troughs  in  which 
newly-bom  children  are  laved.*  The  qnestioo, 
however,  is  not  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
ctistom,  but  its  application  to  the  case  in  view. 
Professor  Lee  treats  the  preceding  opinions  wi& 
little  ceremony,  and  decides  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  LXX.  and  other  ancient  versions,  none 
id  which,  as  he  remarks,  say  anything  aboat 
wash-pots^  stoohy  or  tite  like.  He  tfam  gives 
reasons  for  understanding  the  command  of  Pha- 
raoh thus :  <  Observe,  look  carefolly  oo  the  two 
occasiom  (t.  e.  in  which  eidier  a  male  or  female 
chUd  is  bom).  If  it  be  a  mo,  then,'  &c  We 
may  add  that  this  is  a  subject  on  which  sonie 
light  may  possibly  be  thrown  at  a  lutaie  day 
by  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  in  which  the  an- 
cient manners  of  that  country  are  so  minutely 
portrayed. 

ABNKE  (n»^fl  or  "U^?^.  foAer  of  KgU; 

Sept  *kfifwwhp\  the  cousin  of  Saul  ^being  the  eon 
of  his  uncle  Ner),  and  the  oommander-in-chief  of 
his  army.  He  does  not  come  much  bdbce  at  until 
after  the  death  of  Saul,  B.C.  1056.  Then,  the  expe- 
rience which  he  had  acquired,  and  the  diaiacter 
for  ability  and  decision  which  he  had  established 
in  Israel,  cnaUed  him  to  opfaold  the  fidliny 
house  of  Saul  for  seven  years ;  and  be  might  pio- 
bably  have  done  so  longer  if  it  had  suited  hit 
views.  It  was  generally  known  that  Darid  had 
been  divinely  nominated  to  succeed  Saul  on  the 
throne:  when,  theicforct,  that  monarch  was  slain  in 
the  battle  of  Gilboa,  David  was  made  king  over 
his  own  tribe  of  Jodah,  and  reigned  in  Hdmn. 
In  the  other  tribes  an  influence  advetse  to  Jadah 
exioed,  and  was  controlled  chiefly  by  the  tribe 
of  Kphraim.  Afancr,  with  great  decision,  availed 
himself  of  diis  slate  of  foding,  and  turned  it  to 
the  advantage  of  the  house  to  which  he  belonged, 
of  which  he  was  now  die  most  important  anrrir- 
ing  member.  He  did  not,  however,  Tcntore  to 
propose  himself  as  king;  but  took  Ishbosheth, 
a  surviving  son  of  Saul,  whose  known  imbecility 
had  excused  his  absence  from  the  &tal  fight  in 
which  his  &ther  and  bsothgs  perished,  and  made 
him  king  over  the  tribes,  and  raled  in  his  name. 
Ishbomelh  Nigncd  in  BCahaoaun,  beyond  Jovdan, 
ami  David  in  Hebron.  A  sort  of  desnltory 
war^re  arose  between  tiMm,  in  which  the  ad- 
vantage ap^ieais  so  have  bean  ahrayt  on  the 
side  air  David.  The  only  one  of  tbt  engageoMnts 
«a'  which  we  have  a  particular  account  is  that 
which  ensued  when  Joah,  David's  genend,  and 
Abner^  m«  and  ihi^  at  Giheon.  Aboer  was 
beaten  and  isd  for  his  Ufo;  but  was  panned 
bv  .Viahek  the  bnthor  of  Joab  and  Absahai, 
wW  was '  swtti  of  foot  as  a  wild  loe.*     Abner, 
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dfcading  a  blood-fend  witb  Joab,  for  whom  he 
Kemi  to  bavci  entatained  a  sincere  respect,  en- 
treated Amhel  to  desist  ftom  the  piinuit:  but 
flnduig  that  be  was  still  {bUowed,  and  that  his  li  fe 
vss  in  danger,  be  at  length  ran  his  pursuer  through 
the  body  by  a  back  thrust  with  the  pointed  heel  of 
bis  near  (3  Sam.  ii  8^2>  This  put  a  strife  of 
bloocf  between  the  two  foremost  men  in  all  Israel 
(after  David) ;  lor  the  law  of  honour  which  had 
ftom  times  before  the  law  prevailed  among  the 
Hefatewa,  and  whidi  still  prevails  in  Arabia,  ren- 
dered it  ^be  conventional  duty  of  Joab  to  avenge 
die  bkod  of  his  broths  upon  the  person  by  whcmi 
he  had  been  slain    [Blood-Rbtsnoe]. 

Ai  time  went  on,  Afaner  had  occasion  to  feel 
man  straogty  that  be  was  himself  not  only  the 
cfaie^  but  the  only  remaining  prop  of  the  house  of 
Saol :  and  diis  conviction,  acting  upon  a  proud 
and  arrogant  spirit,  led  him  to  more  presumptuous 
conduct  than  even  the  mildness  of  the  feeble 
Idiboabeth  could  suffer  to  pass  widumt  qu^tion. 
He  took  to  his  own  harem  a  woman  whA  had 
been  a  coocubine-wife  of  SauL  This  act,  from 
the  ideas  connected  with  the  harem  of  a  deceased 
king  [Hakbx],  was  iM>t  only  a  great  impro- 
priety, but  was  open  to  the  suspicion  of  a  political 
design,  which  Abner  may  very  possibly  have  en- 
tettuned.  A  mild  rebuke  from  me  nominal  king, 
however,  enraged  him  greatly ;  and  be  plainly 
declared  that  he  would  henceforth  abandon  his 
cause  and  devote  himself  to  the  interests  of 
David.  To  excuse  this  desertion  to  his  own 
mind,  he  then  and  on  otiier  occasions  avowed  his 
knowledge  that  the  son  of  Jesse  had  been  appointed 
by  the  Lord  to  reign  over  all  Israel:  but  he 
^ipeais  to  have  been  unconscious  that  diis  avowal 
cxpoied  his  previous  conduct  to  more  censure  than 
it  offered  excuse  for  his  present  He,  however, 
kept  his  word  widi  Ishboehedi.  After  a  tour, 
dimng  which  he  explained  his  present  views  to 
the  elders  of  tiie  tribes  which  still  adhered  to  the 
hooff  of  Saul,  be  repaired  to  Hebron  with  autho- 
rity to  make  certain  overtures  to  David  on  their 
behaUl  He  was  received  with  great  attention 
and  re^jeet ;  and  Darid  even  thought  it  prudent 
to  promise  that  he  should  still  have  the  chief  com- 
umd  of  tbe  armies,  when  the  desired  union  of 
the  two  kingdoms  took  place.  The  political  ex- 
pediency of  this  engagement  is  very  clear,  and  to 
oat  expediency  the  interests  and  claims  of  Joab 
voe  sacrificed.  Tliat  distinguiiiied  personage 
happened  to  be  absent  from  Hebron  on  service  at 
die  time,  bat  he  retulned  just  as  Abner  had  left 
&e  city.  He  speedily  understood  what  had 
passed ;  and  his  dread  of  the  superior  influence 
vhidi  such  a  man  as  Abner  might  establish  with 
David,  quickened  his  remembrance  of  the  ven- 
geaaoe  which  bis  brother*s  blood  required.  His 
inrpQse  was  promptly  fbrmed.  Unknown  to  the 
■ing,  but  apparently  in  his  name,  he  sent  a 
Bxaage  after  Abner  to  call  him  back ;  and  as  be 
Rtmned,  Joab  met  him  at  the  gate,  and,  leading 
him  aride,  as  if  to  confer  peaceably  and  privately 
with  him,  snddenly  dimst  his  swoid  into  his  body 
(■.€.  1048).  The  lamentations  of  David,  tb» 
public  mooming  which  he  ordered,  and  the  fu- 
neral honours  wbidi  were  paid  to  tiie  remains  of 
Aboct^  the  king  himself  following  the  bier  as  chief 
moomer,  cxoiwnted  him  in  public  opinion  from 
kaving  been  pn^y  fo  ^us  assassination.  As  for 
Joafc^  his  pfiifcge  as  a  blood-avenger  must  to  a 
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great  extent  have  justified  his  treacherous  act  in 
the  opinion  of  the  people ;  and  that,  together  witli 
his  influence  with  the  army,  screened  him  fVom 
punishment  (2  Sam.  iii.  6-39). 

For  tbe  following  interesting  elucidation  of 
David*8  lament  over  Abner,  we  are  indebted  to  a 
learned  and  highly  valued  contributor. 

[David's  short  but  emphatic  lament  over  Ab- 
ner (2  Sam.  iii.  33)  may  be  rendered,  with  stricter 
adherence  to  the  form  of  the  original,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  Should  Abner  die  as  a  villain  dies  % — 
Thy  hands — not  bound, 
Thy  feet — not  brought  into  fetters  : 
As  one  falls  before  the  sons  of  wickedness, 
fellest  thou !  * 
As  to  the  syntactical  striicture  of  these  lines,  it 
is  important  to  observe  that  die  second  and  third 
lines  are  two  propositions  of  state  belonging  to 
the  kutf  which  describe  the  condition  in  which 
he  teas  when  he  teas  slain.  This  kind  of  propo- 
sition is  marked  by  the  subject  being  placed ^rs^ 
and  by  the  verb  generally  becoming  a  participle. 
On  the  right  knowledge  of  this  structure  the 
beauty  and  sense  of  many  passages  altogether 
depend ;  and  the  common  ignorance  of  it  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance,  that  the  study 
of  Hebrew  so  very  seldom  reaches  beyond  the 
vocabulary  into  the  deeperseated  peculiarities  of 
its  construction.  (See  Ewald's  H^>r.  Gram, 
{  556.)  As  to  the  sense  of  the  words,  J.  D.  Michaelis 
(in  his  Uebersetzung  des  Alien  Test,  mit  Anmer- 
kungen  fur  Ungelehrte)  saw  that  the  point  of 
this  indignant,  more  than  sorrowful,  lament, 
lies  in  the  mode  in  which  Abner  was  slain. 
Joab  professed  to  kill  him  <  for  the  blood  of 
Asahel  his  brother,*  2  Sam.  iii.  27.  But  if  a 
man  claimed  his  brother's  blood  at  the  hand  of 
his  murderer,  the  latter  (even  if  he  fled  to  the  altar 
for  refuge,  £xod.  xxi.  14)  would  have  been  deli- 
vered up  (bormd,  hand  and  foot,  it  is  assumed) 
to  the  avenger  of  blood,  who  would  then  possess 
a  legal  right  to  slay  him.  Now  Joab  not  only 
had  no  title  to  claim  the  right  of  the  Ooel,  as 
Asahel  was  killed  under  justifying  circumstances 
(2  Sam.  ii.  19) ;  but,  while  pretending  to  exer- 
cise the  avenger's  right,  he  took  a  lawless  and 
private  mode  of  satisfaction,  and  committed  a 
murder.  Hence  David  charged  him,  in  allusion 
to  this  conduct,  with  *  shedding  the  blood  of  war 
in  peace'  (1  Kings  ii.  5) ;  and  hence  he  expresses 
himself  in  this  lament,  as  if  indignant  that 
the  ncble  Abner,  instead  of  being  surrendered 
with  the  formalities  of  the  law  to  meet  an 
authorized  penalty,  was  treacherously  st^bed 
like  a  worUiless  follow  by  the  hands  of  an 
assassin. — J.  N.] 

ABNET  (tD?.3K).  As  this  word  can  be  teaced 
to  no  root  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and  as  it 
occurs  in  the  narrative  immediately  after  the 
departure  fiom  Egypt,  it  is  reasonably  supiweed 
by  Professor  Lee  to  be  Egyptian,  in  c^jposition 
however  to  Hottinger,  who  refers  it  to  the  Persic, 
and  to  Oesenius,  who  finds  it  in  the  Sanscrit  It 
means  a  bandy  a  bandage ;  and  fVom  the  places 
in  which  it  occurs,  it  appears  to  have  been  made 
of  fine  linen  variously  wrought,  and  used  to  bind 
as  a  girdle  about  the  body  of  persons  in  authority, 
especially  the  Jewish  priests  (Exod.  xxix.  9; 
xxviu.  39 ;  xxxix.  29 ;  Lev.  viii.  13 ;  Isa.  xxii. 
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31).  TitEte  giidlea  nu;  be  caukleted  u  birW 
nnaaited  by  Uuie  wbich  we  obnre  oi  •tich 
penont  in  (he  Egyptiui  tiuntingt. 


ABOMINATION  (n??^  md  flp?* ;  Sept 
and  New  TmL—e.g.  Halt.  xiir.  \i—e»J^vy,a, 
for  bolli).  Tbew  wordj  dcKribf  Kcnenlly 
obicct  14  dFtntitkn  or  iliiput  (Ln.  iiiii. 
DeuU  riL.  25)  ■,  «nd  are  anjlird  lu  u  impu 
d«ot*hle  action  (Eiek.  Mil.  11;  «i.  26;  : 
ii.  1 1,  Stc.)  ;  to  an<r  thing  caiuir 

EllutiDn(G«n.  iliii.  32;  ilvi.  34;  Dent.  kit.  3); 
t  more  nKcially  to  idol*  (Lev.  iTiii.  22;  ix. 
13 ;  DenL  rii.  36  ;  1  Kmit*  li.  9,  7  ;  2  Kingi 
ziiii.  13) ;  and  ■!»  to  food  oOered  to  idola  (Z«cfa. 
ix.7);  and  tDfllthofn'eTykind(Nahiimiii.  6). 
Tbne  ue  two  or  thne  nT  die  triti  in  which  tba 
woid  occura,  to  which,  on  account  of  dieir  peculiar 
inteTTtt  vt  difficulty^  special  attnition  bai  been 
diawn.  The  jtn(  ii  Gm.  iliii.  33  :  '  The  Egfp- 
tiani  might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrew); 
for  diat  i>  an  abomination  (n3^n)  unto  the 
Bgyptialtf.'  Iliia  a  best  explained  bj  the  fact 
that  the  Egy^itiana  coniidered  tbenuelTei  cere- 
nwnially  defiled  if  they  ate  with  any  itrangen. 
The  primary  reaion  appean  to  have  been  that  the 
cow  wai  (he  most  lacrvd  ■nimal  amf*>g  the  £gyp- 
tiaru,  and  the  rating  of  it  wai  abborreDt  to  them  ; 
wberraa  it  was  both  CAten  and  iaciificed  by  the 
Jew*  and  inoM  other  naliou,  who  en  that  account 
were  abominable  in  their  eyt*.  It  wai  for  thi*,  ai 
we  Imm  &0BiHeiHk4]u(ii.  41),  that  no  Egyptian 
man  or  woman  would  kin  a  Qreek  to  ttte  raoulfa, 
oi  would  UK  tbe  cleaver  of  a  Greek,  or  Ui>  (pit,  or 
hiidilh,  01  would  taite  die  fleah  of  even  cisn  beef 
(diat  i*.  of  oien)  diat  had  beoi  cut  with  a  Grecian 
caiving-knife.  It  ii  true  that  Sir  J.  O.Wilkinwn 
{Ane.  Egyptian*,  iii.  338)  aKiibs  thii  to  the  re- 
pugnance of  (he  fa«tidioualy  clemn  Egyptian!  to 
the  compantively  foul  habiti  of  thdrAiiatic  and 
other  neighboun  :  but  it  iremi  (carcelj  fair  to 
take  Ihe/octi  of  the  fiither  of  hiitoiy,  and  aiciibc 


ABOMINATION, 
to  than  any  Dt)«l  dian  the  TCTy  (atiilacloTy  reoMW 
wbich  be  aMJgnL  We  collect  dien  Aat  it  wM 
tt/areignert,  not  pointedly  ai  Hebnmi,  Ihat  it 
wa*  an  abomination  for  the  EgyptJana  to  ™t  with 
the  breduHi  uf  Jowph.  The  Jewi  thenueliea 
(uliKX)uently  eianplified  tbe  tame  pactioe ;  fcr 
in  later  time*  they  held  it  unlawful  to  ™t  (* 
diink  with  (iaeigiieii  in  their  houaia,  ot  eren  to 
enter  tiieir  houK*.  (John  xyiii.  28 ;  Acl»  i-  28  j 
li,  3) ;  for  not  tmly  were  die  houiea  of  Genlilea 
unclean  {Mithn.  OAoiott.  18,  $  7),  but  tbey  them- 
■elvei  rendered  unclean  thoK  in  whoae  bouaea 
diey  lodged  (Maimm.  Mithcab  a.  Uorheb,  c. 
12,  i  13) ;  which  wai  carrying  tbe  matter  a  at™ 
(urthei  liian  die  Egyptian!  (me  alto  Uttmot* 
Tora,  a.  148).     We  i>  not  howeret 

wlvei  when  introduced  to  the  king  of  Egypt , 
and  he  inttiucla  tbem  diat  when  aiked  caicrm- 
ing  dieir  occupation  they  •houlJ  aniwcr  :  '  ITiy 
■ervania'  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  fiom  our 
youth  even  until  now,  bot/t  tct  and  alto  ot^ 
^^itAerJ.'  Thii  lait  clauae  hai  emphaiii,  ai  >fao«- 
ing  that  tbey  were  hereditary  nomade  uaalor*; 
and  die  reaam  ii  added  :  'That  ye  tnay  dwell  in 
the  land  of  Go^htn, — fiir  etwy  thtpKerd  i*  <m 
abominatim  unto  the  Kgyptiana.'  In  the  fonner 
initance  diey  were  '  an  abomination  '  at  ttrangm, 
with  whom  the  Egyptiaiu  could  not  eat ;  here  tfapy 
are  a  fiirther  abominativti  ai  Hoaiadt  diepheidM, 
whom  it  wai  certain  thai  die  EgjptiatM,  for  that 
reaaon,  would  locate  in  die  border  land  of  Godioi, 
and  not  in  die  heart  of  tlie  country.  That  it  wai 
■hepheida,  or  Bedouini,  and  not  limply 
■hefJierdi,  who  were  abomiiudile  to  the  Kgyptiani, 
ii  evinced  by  die  fact  Ihat  the  Egyjitiani  tbsn- 
•elra  paid  great  attention  to  (he  reanng  of  csnle. 
Thii  ii  ibown  by  their  Kulptuna  and  painting 
ai  well  ai  by  the  offer  of  thii  very  king  of  Egy)* 
make  luch  of  Jacob'i  hu  a>  were  msi  of 
activity  '  ovoneen  of  hii  cattle '  (ilvii.  6).  Fdr 
avoiioo  to  nomade  pailon  two  reaacna  are 
1 ;  and  it  ii  not  neceaary  that  we  ihould  chooie 
«n  them,  fa-  both  of  them  weie^  it  ii  moet 
y,  cflncuirently  true.  One  ii,tbaC  the  inhabit- 
oif  Lower  and  Middle  Egypt  lad  previouily 
bem  invaded  by,  and  had  remained  fi«  tn 


dj-naity  lertmed — im  grievoui  oniteMicn  of  the 
Egyptjani  by  Ihae  paitoral  invaoeit,  and  tbe  in- 
•ultwithwhich  IheirteligioahadbeentieBted.  Tbe 
other  reuoo,  not  necenarily  nipeneding  the  forms, 
but  lather  ilreQgtbeuing  it,  ii,  that  the  Egypdana, 
ai  a  Kttled  and  civiliud  people,  deteited  tbe  law- 
lea  and  predatory  habiU  of  the  wandering  abep- 
berd  tribe*,  which  then,  a*  now,  bounded  tbe  val- 
ley of  tbe  Nile,  ai>d  occupied  the  Arabiai.  Tbeir 
conatantly  a^;re^ve  opetaticiu  upon  tbe  fhaitieta, 
and  upon  all  the  great  linei  of  communicatim, 
muit,  with  reepecl  to  them,  have  givoi  intouity  to 
(he  odium  wim  which  all  itrangen  were  regarded. 
If  any  proof  of  thii  were  wanting,  it  ii  found  in 
the  fact  (attoted  by  die  Rev.  R.  M.  Macbriar 
and  othen)  that,  nuik  ai  Modem  Egypt  ii,  there 
ii  itill  tuch  a  marked  and  irreconcilable  diflef 
aice  of  id«i  and  habita  between  the  inbahitanti 
and  tbe  Bedouini,  whoae  campa  are  often  in  die 
near  neighbouifaood  of  their  towni  and  villagta, 
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Ibil  dK  UtUr  uc  ngmfdcd  widi  diilike  and  Tear, 
ud  no  friendly  iotercouiie  eitili  between  tbem. 
Wf  kncnr  (bst  the  Mine  ttate  of  feeling  ]revuli 
betveen  the  leHled  inhabituit*  and  ttw  Bed^iiu 
«la>K  llie  Tigris  and  Eu[dinteL 

TV  (krrf  maiked  qk  oTtfai*  word  again  oeeiin 
<nE«TpL  Tbtking  tellitlielnaelilatoglleitD 
tbdr  god  Ihe  sacrifice*  which  the;  deiind,  with- 
wt  gmnf;  la  the  diaeit  tot  llut  purpOK.  To  which 
HiH  objeeti,  ifaat  tliej  ihDuld  have  lo  wcriflce  to 
Ae  Lord  '  (A<  abomaiation  of  lAt  Egyptian;' 
■Id  would  Ifaertfay  be  highly  eia9penit«l  usinft 
them  (Eiod.  Tiii.  U,  M).  A  rtlWice  beck  to 
the  finl  eiplaiiatian  iunn  that  diii '  abominstian ' 
wu  the  oiw,  the  only  animal  which  oil  the  Egyp- 
liam  agned  in  holding  ucied ;  wItfWM,  in  Ae 
great  lacrifice  which  the  Hebrew*  gmpoud  to 
Inld,  not  «dy  would  heifen  be  oflered,  but  the 
pente  would  feut  upon  their  OrA. 

THa  AsoHiNATiOH  or  Dsaoi^TiOH.  In 
Dan.  ii.  37.  DOtD  ppP;  litCTally, '  Vm  aiomi- 
irtiom  of  fAe  dttolater,  which,  without  douht, 
aeaaa  be  idol  or  idolatniui,  appaiatui  which  the 
danlabTor  JenmlemduuldotabliJi  in  Owholy 
place.  Ho*  unean  to  hare  been  a  [wediclim  at 
At  p^otko  oflbt  temple  by  Antiochui  Epipluiiei, 
vba  ooied  an  idolatnia*  altar  to  be  built  on  the 
ahar  of  bonil  oflWing^  whereon  unclean  thing* 
WBf  o^ned  to  Japita'  01ympu*f  to  whom  the 
knple  it*eirwaa  dedicated.  Joaephii*  diitiitctly 
i^n  tD  thi)  aa  the  accvrnpUihrnent  of  Daniel'* 
pn|*ecy  ;  aa  dos  the  author  of  die  fir*t  boA  of 
■bccalieej,  in  declaring  that '  they  tet  up  the  abo- 
nmtion  of  doolation  upon  the  altar' — q>imjlc(>»|rar 
T*  BUXiryii^  T^i  ipiii^mt  Arl  ri  Bwrmrripioii 
(I  Maee.  i.  59  ;  vi.  7  ;  %  Mace.  »i.  aj ;  Joieph. 
AMig.zii.i, 4 -,10.1,6).  Thephia*eiiquotedby 
JmH,  in  die  (ana  of  ri  0^\vyfia  TTft  ^pij^uiofdvf 
(Itatt.  xxiY.  IS),  and  ii  applied  by  him  to 
what  wai  to  take  place  at  flie  adrance  ot  the 
Baana  af;aiiiat  Jmualem.  They  who  n»  ■  the 
~   '    □  of  desolation  itanding  in  the  holy 


And  this  may  with  pntability  be  refernd  to  the 
■drance  of  tbe  Roman  Bimyogainit  the  city  with 
their  image-ciowned  standards,  to  which  idolatniu* 
h^mn  wen  paid,  and  which  the  Jew*  regaided 
•a  idDlt.  The  nnenectcd  tvtital  and  diicom- 
Itare  of  the  Bcman  tones  aflotded  inch  as  wen 
■Bodfiil  of  OUT  Saviour's  prophecy  an  oj^portunity 
rf  tieying  the  injunction  which  it  contained. 
TW  tbie  Jew*  AcraselTn  reganied  the  Roman 
'•ndaidi  a*  a/Kumnationt  a  *hi)wn  by  Ihe  bet 
that,  in  drleimce  to  their  known  aversion,  Ihe  Ro- 
BKi  nldien  quartend  in  Jeruialem  forbore  to 
Wivlace  their  standard*  into  tlie  city  :  and  on 
Be  occawm,  when  Pilate  gave  otden  that  they 
**<iki  be  carried  in  by  nigbt,  so  much  *tir  wa* 
Made  in  the  matter  by  the  principal  inhabitant*, 
t^  far  the  lake  of  peace  the  govemor  wo*  erent- 
"ally  induced  to  give  up  the  point  (Joeeph.  An- 
Hf.  iviiL  3,  I).  IVw  howCTer  who  suppose 
bat  ■  (he  holy  place'  of  be  text  muit  be  the 
t^Ie  itsell^  may  find  ttie  accomnliihment  of  tlw 
pxUctioo  in  the  (act  that,  when  the  city  had  beoi 
takaibytbeRo*naii*,'and  tile  holy  house  destroyed, 
Aie  addiov  brought  their  clandards  in  due  form  to 
tbe  tonple,  set  Aem  up  over  the  eastern  gate,  and 
if'nrf  tatrificm  to  Oiem  (Joae^Ji.  BtU.  Jiid.  vi. 
fi.  I) :  liir  (aa  HaTercamp  judicicualy  note*  from 
Tntnllian,  .Ifo/.  c  xri.  163)  '  almnt  the  entire 


religion  ofthe  Roman  camp  oHuialed  in  worsliip- 
ping  the  eiuigna,  *w(sriiig  by  the  ensigns,  and 
in  prdening  the  ensigns  before  all  the  ottwr  god*.' 


Nor  wai  this  Ale  last  appearance  of '  Ihe  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  in  the  holy  place :'  for,  not 
only  did  Hadrian,  with  studied  iniult  to  tlie  Jews, 
set  up  the  Qgure  erf'  a  boar  over  Ihe  Belhlefaem  gate 
of  the  city  (£lia  Capilolina)  which  rose  upon 
the  lite  and  ruin*  of  Jerusalem  (Euieb.  Chron. 
1.  i.  p.  49,  ed.  leSH),  but  he  erected  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  upon  Ihe  site  of  the  Jewish  temple  (Dion 
Caa*.  Ixix.  12),  and  caused  an  image  of  him- 
*elf  to  be  *et  up  in  the  part  which  answered  to 
the  most  luly  pUce  (Nicephonu  Callist.,  iii.  3i). 
This  wa*  a  con*ummation  of  all  the  abominatioiu 
which  the  iniquitiea  of  tlie  Jew*  brought  upm 
Iheir  holy  place. 

ABRAHAM  {Qni,?N,  fatAer  of  a  muUi- 
hide;  Sept.  'ABpnin),  tlie  founder  of  the  Hebrew 
nation.  Up  to  Glen.  avii.  4,  5,  he  i»  uniformly 
called  Abham  (CTCK,  /otAer  of  elevation,  or 
highfatJieri  SepL  *A3|m^),  and  Ihi*  wa*  hi*  ori- 
ginal name;  but  the  extended  form,  which  it 
always  afterward*  bean,  wa*  given  to  it  to  moke  it 
signiflcant  of  the  pmmise  of  a  numennii  posterity 
which  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  liim. 

Abraham  wa*  a  native  of  Cbaldea,  and  de- 
ecended,  Ihmugh  Heher,  in  tiie  nintli  generation, 
from  Shem  the  son  of  Noah.  Hi*  father  was  Terah, 
who  had  two  other  sons,  Nahor  and  Haran.  Haran 
died  prematurely  'before  bis  father,'  leaving  a  son 
Lot,  and  two  daughters,  Milcah  and  Iscah.  Lot 
attached  himself  to  hi*  uncle  Abraham;  Milcah 
became  the  wife  ofber  uncle  Nahor;  aai  Iscah, 
who  was  also  called  Sarai,  became  the  wife  of 
Abraham  (Oen.  li.  30-29:  comp.  Joseph.  Antiq. 
i.  a,  0)    [laCAH]. 

Abraham  was  bom  i.w.  3008,  B.C.  1^96 
(Hales,  A.H.  3358,  B.C.  3133),  in  'Ur  of  the  Chal- 
dees'  (Gen.  li.  3S).  The  conciie  history  in 
Geneai*  state*  nodiing  concerning  the  portion  of 
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hU  life  prior  to  the  age  of  60;  and  respecting 
a  person  living  in  times  §o  remote  no  authentic 
information  can  be  derived  from  any  other  source. 
There  are  indeed  traditions,  but  they  are  too 
manifestly  buiU  up  on  tlie  foundation  of  a  few 
obscure  intimations  in  Scripture  to  be  entitled  to 
any  credit.  Thus  it  is  intimated  in  Josh.  xxiv. 
2,  that  Terah  and  his  family  *  served  other  gods' 
beyond  the  Euphrates:  and  on  this  has  ))een 
founded  tiie  romance  that  Terah  was  not  only  a 
worehipper,  but  a  maker  of  idols ;  tliat  the  youthful 
Abraham,  discovering  the  futility  of  such  gods, 
destroyed  all  those  his  &ther  had  made,  and  jus- 
tified the  act  in  various  conversations  and  argu- 
moits  with  Terali,  which  we  find  repeated  at 
length.  Again,  'Ur  of  the  Chaldees'  was  the 
name  of  the  place  where  Abraham  was  bom,  and 
from  which  he  went  forth  to  go,  he  knew  not  whi- 
ther, at  the  call  of  God.  Now  Ur  C>1K)  means 
Jire;  and  we  may  tlierefore  read  tliat  he  came 
forth  from  the  fire  of  the  ChaMees;  on  which  has 
been  built  the  story  that  Abraham  was,  for  his 
disbelief  in  the  established  idols,  cast  by  king 
Nimrod  into  a  burning  furnace,  from  which  he 
was  by  special  miracle  delivered.  And  to  tliis 
tlie  premature  death  of  Haran  has  suggested  the 
addition  that  he,  by  way  of  punishment  for  his 
disbelief  of  the  truths  for  which  Abraham  suffered, 
was  marvellously  destroyed  by  the  same  fire  from 
which  his  brother  was  still  more  marvellously 
preserved.  Again,  the  fact  that  Chaldea  was  the 
region  in  which  astronomy  was  reputed  to  have 
been  first  cultivated,  suggested  that  Abraham 
brought  astronomy  westward,  and  that  he  even 
taught  that  science  to  the  Egyptians  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  S\  These  are  goodly  specimens  of  tradi- 
tion-buildmg;  and  more  of  diem  may  be  found 
in  the  alleged  history  of  Abraham  by  those  who 
think  them  worth  the  trouble  of  the  search.  It  is 
just  to  Josephtu  to  state  fiiat  most  of  tliese  stories 
are  rejected  by  him,  although  the  tone  of  some  of 
his  remarks  is  in  agreement  with  them. 

Although  Abraham  is,  by  way  of  eminence, 
named  first,  it  appears  probable  that  he  was  the 
youngest  of  Terah  s  sons,  and  bom  by  a  second  wife, 
when  his  father  was  130  years  old.  Terah  was 
seventy  years  old  when  the  eldest  son  was  bom 
(G^.  xi.  32;  xii.  4^  xx.  12:  comp.  Hales,  ii. 
107);  and  that  eldest  son  appears  to  have  been 
Haran,  from  the  fact  that  his  brothers  married  his 
daughters,  and  that  his  daughter  Sarai  was  only 
ten  years  younger  than  his  brother  Abraham  (G^. 
xvii.  17).  It  is  shown  by  Hales  (ii.  1071  that 
Abraham  was  60  years  old  when  the  mmily 
quitted  their  native  city  of  Ur,  and  went  and 
abode  in  Charran.  The  reason  for  this  movement 
does  not  appear  in  the  Old  Testament  Josephus 
allies  that  Terah  could  not  bear  to  remain  in 
the  place  where  Haran  had  died  (Antiq.  i.  6. 5); 
white  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  in  con- 
forauty  with  the  traditions  still  current  among  the 
Jews  and  Moslems,  affirms  that  they  were  cast 
forth  because  they  would  no  longer  worship  the 
gods  of  the  land  (Judith  v.  6-8).  The  real  cause 
transpires  in  Acts  vii.  2-4:  'The  God  of  glory 
appeared  to  our  father  Abraham  while  he  was  (at 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees)  in  Mesopotamia,  before  he 
dtoeU  in  Charran,  and  said  unto  him,  Depart  from 
thy  landy  and  from  thy  kindred,  and  come  hither 
to  a  land  (yny)  which  /  ttnll  shew  thee.  Then 
departing  from  the  land  of  the  Chaldees,  he  dwelt 


in  Chanan.*  Tliis  firtt  call  is  not  recorded,  but 
only  implied  in  Gkn.  xii. :  and  it  is  distinguished 
by  several  pointed  circumstances  from  the  second^ 
which  alone  is  there  mentioned.  Accordingly 
Abraham  departed,  and  his  family,  including  his 
aged  father,  removed  with  him.  They  proceeded 
not  at  once  to  ^e  land  of  Canaan,  which  in- 
deed had  not  been  yet  indicated  to  Abraham 
as  his  destination;  but  they  came  to  Charran, 
and  tarried  at  that  convenient  station  for  fif- 
teen current  years,  until  Terah  died,  at  the  age  of 
205  yean.  Being  free  from  his  filial  duties, 
Abraham,  now  75  years  of  age,  received  a  second 
and  more  pointed  call  to  pureue  his  destination  : 
'Depart  from  thy  land,  and  from  ^y  kindred, and 
Jrom  thy  father^a  house,  unto  the  land  (^nun, 
rriy  yvy),  which  I  will  shew  thee'  (Gen.  xii.  1). 
The  difierence  of  the  two  calls  is  obvious :  in  the 
fonner  the  land  is  indefinite,  being  designed  only 
for  a  temporary  residence ;  in  the  latter  it  is  definite, 
intimating  a  permanent  abode.  A  third  condition 
was  also  annexed  to  the  latter  call,  that  he  should 
separate  from  his  father's  house,  and  leave  his 
brother  Nahor  s  family  bdiind  him  in  Charran. 
This  must  have  intimated  to  him  tiiat  the  Divine 
call  was  personal  to  himself,  and  required  that  he 
should  be  isolated  not  only  from  his  nation,  but 
from  his  family.  He  however  took  with  him  his 
nej^w  Lot,  whom,  having  no  children  of  bis 
own,  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as  his  heir,  and 
then  went  forth  'not  knowing  whither  he  went* 
(Heb.  xi.  8),  but  trusting  impHcitly  to  the  Divine 
guidance.  And  it  seems  to  nave  been  the  inten- 
tion of  Him  by  whom  he  had  been  called,  to  open 
gradually  to  him  the  high  destinies  which  awaited 
him  and  his  race,,  as  we  perceive  that  every  suc- 
cessive communication  with  which  he  was  fa- 
voured rendered  more  sure  and  definite  to  him 
the  objects  for  which  he  had  been  called  from  the 
land  of  his  birth. 

No  particulars  of  fiie  journey  are  given.  Abrap 
ham  arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  he 
found  occupied  by  the  Canaanites  in  a  large 
number  of  small  independent  communities,  which 
cultivated  the  districts  around  their  several  towns. 
The  country  was  however  but  thinly  peopled ; 
and,  as  in  die  more  recent  times  of  its  depopula- 
tion, it  afforded  ample  pasture-grounds  for  the 
irandering  pastors.  One  of  that  class  Abraham 
must  have  appeared  in  their  eyes.  In  Mesopo- 
tamia the  family  had  been  pastcMral,  but  dwelling 
in  towns  and  houses,  and  sending  out  the  flocks 
and  herds  under  the  care  of  shepherds.  But  the 
migratory  life  to  which  Abraham  had  now  been 
called,  compelled  him  to  take  to  the  tentdwelling 
as  well  as  the  pastoral  life  :  and  the  usages  which 
his  subsequent  nistory  indicates  are  therefore  found 
to  present  a  condition  of  maimers  and  habits 
analogous  to  that  which  still  exists  among  the 
nomade  pastoral,  or  Bedouin  tribes  of  sooth-west- 
era  Asia. 

The  rich  pastures  in  that  part  of  the  country 
tempted  Abraham  to  form  his  first  encampment 
in  me  vale  of  Mor^  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerixim.  Here  the  strong 
faith  which  had  brought  the  childlen  man  thus 
far  from  his  home  was  rewarded  by  the  grand 
promise : — '  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee  and  make  thy  name  great, 
and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing ;  and  I  will  bless 
them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse  them  fiiat  curse 
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tbec:  and  in  thee  shall  all  the  fiuniliet  of  the 
cMthbebkaMd' (Gen.xu,  2^  3>  It  was  further 
pramiMd  diat  to  hit  posterity  slioald  be  given  the 
lidi  heritage  of  that  beautiful  country  into  which 
he  had  come  (v.  7).  It  will  be  seen  that  this 
important  promise  consisted  of  two  parts,  the 
soe  temptnal,  the  other  spiritual.  The  temporal 
was  the  pnniise  of  posterity,  that  he  should 
be  blessed  himself  and  be  the  founder  of  a 
gieat  natkm;  the  tpiriiwU,  that  he  should  be 
the  chosen  ancestor  of  the  Redeemer,  who  had 
bcoi  of  old  obscurely  predicted  (Gen.  iii.  15\ 
and  thereby  become  the  means  of  blessing  all 
the  families  of  the  earth.  The  implied  con- 
ditkn  oo  his  port  was,  that  he  should  publicly 
praCas  the  wonhip  of  the  true  God  in  this  more 
toleiant  land ;  and  accmdingly  '  he  built  there 
an  altar  unto  die  Loid,  who  aiipeared  unto  him.' 
He  sooo  after  removed  to  the  district  between 
Bedid  and  Ai,  where  be  also  built  an  altar  to  that 
*  JxBOTAH*  whom  the  world  was  then  hastening 
to  fbvget  His  farther  removals  tended  southward, 
imtil  at  length  a  inline  in  Palestine  compelled 
him  to  witfafhaw  into  £g3rpt,  where  com  abounded. 
Hoe  his  apprehension  that  the  beauty  of  his  wife 
Sani  might  bring  him  into  danger  with  the  dusky 
EgTptiaiB,  overcame  his  faith  and  rectitude,  and 
he  gave  out  that  she  was  his  sister.  As  he  had 
ftaied,  the  beautT  of  the  &ir  stranger  excited  the 
admiration  of  me  Kgyntians,  and  at  length 
reached  the  ears  of  the  King,  who  finthwith  ex- 
cidaed  his  regal  right  of  calling  her  to  his  harem, 
and  to  this  Abcaham,  appearing  as  only  her  brother, 
was  obliged  to  submit.  As,  however,  the  king  had 
oo  intention  to  act  harshly  in  the  exercise  of  his 
privilege,  be  loaded  Abraham  with  valuable  gifts, 
suited  to  his  conditiGn,  being  chiefly  in  slaves 
aad  cattle.  These  presents  ccnild  not  have  been 
R^vMcd  by  him  wimout  an  insult  which,  under 
an  the  circumstances,  tbe  king  did  not  deserve.  A 
pievous  disease  inflicted  on  Phaiaoh  and  his  house- 
hold relieved  Sarai  from  her  danger,  by  revealing 
to  the  king  that  she  was  a  married  woman ;  on 
which  he  sent  for  Abraham,  and,  after  rebuking 
him  for  his  conduct,  restored  his  wife  to  him,  and 
leoomnended  him  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan, 
OHich  richer  than  when  he  left  it  '  in  cattle,  in 
silver,  and  in  gold '  f  Oen.  xii.  8 ;  xiiL  2). 

Lot  also  had  much  increased  his  possessions : 
soon  after  their  return  to  their  previous  sta- 
near  Bethel,  the  disputes  between  their  re- 
spective shepherds  about  water  and  pasturage 
soon  taught  them  that  they  had  better  separate. 
Tbe  recent  nomise  of  posterity  to  Abraham  him- 
•di^  although  his  wife  hod  been  accounted  barren, 
pnbahly  tended  also  in  some  degree  to  weaken  the 
tic  by  which  the  uncle  and  net»ew  had  hitherto 
beoi  united.  Tbe  subject  was  broached  by  Abra- 
haoi,  who  generously  conceded  to  Lot  the  choice 
cf  pasture-grounds.  Lot  chose  the  well-watered 
plam  in  wluch  Sodcnn  and  other  towns  were  situ- 
Ated,  and  removed  thither  [Lot].  Thus  was  ac- 
complisfaed  the  dissolution  of  a  connection  which 
had  been  formed  before  the  promise  of  children 
was  given,  and  the  disruption  of  which  appears  to 
liave  been  necessary  for  that  complete  isolation  of 
the  coming  race  which  the  Divine  piupose  re- 
quired. Immediately  afterwards  die  patriarch 
was  cheered  and  encooragcd  by  a  more  distinct 
sod  formal  reiteration  of  the  promises  which  had 
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been  previously  made  to  him,  of  the  occupation 
of  the  land  in  which  he  lived  by  a  posterity  nu- 
merous as  the  dust.  Not  long  after,  he  removed 
to  the  pleasant  valley  of  Mamre,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron  (then  called  Arba),  and 
pitched  his  tent  under  a  terebinth  tree  (Gen.  xiii.). 

It  appears  diat  fourteen  years  before  this  time 
the  south  and  east  of  Palestine  had  been  invaded 
by  a  king  called  Chedorlaomer,  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  who  brought  several  of  the  small  dis- 
united states  of  those  quarters  under  tribute. 
Among  them  were  the  five  cities  of  the  Plain  of 
Sodom,  to  which  Lot  had  withdrawn.  This  burden 
was  borne  impatiently  by  tliese  states,  and  they 
at  length  withheld  their  tribute.     This  brought 
upon  them  a  ravaging  visitation  from  Chedorla- 
omer and  four  other  (perhaps  tributary)  kings,  who 
scoured  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  and 
ended  by  defeating  the  kings  of  the  plain,  plun- 
dering their  towns,  and  carrying  the  people  away 
as  slaves.     Lot  was  among  the  sufl*erers.     When 
tius  came  to  the  ears  of  Abraham,  he  immediately 
armed  such  of  his  slaves  as  were  fit  for  war,  in 
number  318,  and  being  joined  by  the  friendly 
Amoritish  chiefs,  Aner,  Esbcol,  and  Mamre,  pur- 
sued the  retiring  invaders.     They  were  overtaken 
near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan ;  and  their  camp 
being  attacked  on  opposite  sides  by  night,  they 
were  thrown  into  disorder,  and  fled.     Abraham 
and  his  men  pursued  them  as  &r  as  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Damascus,  and  then  returned  with  all 
the  men  and  goods  which  had  been  taken  away. 
Although  Abraham  had  no  doubt  been  chiefly 
induced  to  undertake  this  exploit  by  his  regard 
for  Lot,  it  involved  so  large  a  benefit,  that,  as  the 
act  of  a  sojourner,  it  must  have  tended  greatly  to 
enhance  the  character  and  power  of  the  patriarch 
in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  at  large.   In  fact,  we 
afterwards  find  him  treated  by  them  with  high 
respect  and  consideration.     When  they  had  ar- 
rived as  far  as  Salem  on  their  return,  the  king  of 
that  place,  Melchizedek,  who  was  one  of  the  icw 
native  princes,  if  not  the  only  one,  who  retained 
the  knowledge  and  worship  of  '  the  Most  High 
God,*  whom  Abraham  servc^i,  came  forth  to  meet 
them  with  refreshments,  in  acknowledgment  for 
which,  and  in  recognition  of  his  character,  Abra- 
ham presented  him  with  a  tenth  of  tbe  spoils.   By 
strict  right,  founded  on  the  war  usages  which  still 
subsist  in  Arabia  TBurckhardt's  Aofes,  .p.  97), 
the  recovered  goods  oecame  the  property  of  Abra- 
ham, and  not  of  those  to  whom  mey  originally 
belonged.    This  was  acknowledged  by  the  king 
of  Sodom,  who  met  die  victors  in  the  valley  near 
Salem.     He  said,  <Give  me  the  prsons,  and 
keep  the  goods  to  thyself."     But  with  becoming 
prioe,  and  with  a  disinterestedness  which  jn  that 
country  would  now  be  most  unusual  in  similar 
circumstances,  he  answered,  *  I  have  lifted  up 
mine  hand  [i.e.  I  have  sworn]  unto  Jehovah,  the 
most  high  God,  that  I  will  not  take  from  a  thread 
even  to  a  sandal-thong,  and  that  I  will  not  take 
any  thing  that  is  diine,  lett  thou  shoukhst  aay, 
I  have  made  Abram  rich  *  (Gen.  xiv.). 

Soon  after  his  return  to  Mamre  the  faith  of 
Abraham  was  rewarded  and  encouraged,  not  only 
by  a  more  distinct  and  detailed  repetition  of  the 
promises  formerly  made  to  him,  but  by  the  dm- 
nrmation  of  a  solemn  covenant  contracted,  as 
nearly  as  might  be,  *  after  tbe  manner  of  men ' 
[Covbnant]  between  him  and  God.     It  was  now 
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that  be  fint  undentood  that  his  promued  posterity 
were  to  grow  up  into  a  nation  under  foreign  bond- 
age; and  that,  in  400  years  after  (or,  strictly, 
405  years,  counting  from  the  birth  of  Isaac  to 
the  Ezode),  tfaey  should  come  forth  from  that 
bondage  as  a  nation,  to  take  possession  of  the 
land  in  which  he  sojourned  (Gren.  idv,\ 

Afler  ten  years^  residence  in  Canaan  (b.c.  1913), 
Sarai,  being  then  75  years  old,  and  having  long 
been  accounted  barren,  chose  to  put  her  own  in- 
terpretation upon  &e  promised  blessing  of  a  pro- 
geny to  Abraham,  and  persuaded  him  to  take 
her  woman-slave  Hagar,  an  £g3rptian,  as  a  se- 
condary or  c(mcubine-wife,  with  the  view  that 
whatever  child  might  proceed  from  this  union 
should  be  accounted  her  own  fHAO^R].  The 
son  who  was  bom  to  Abraham  by  Hagar,  and  who 
received  the  name  of  Ishmael  [Isumakl],  was  ac- 
cordingly brought  up  as  the  heir  of  his  father  and 
of  the  promiBes  (G^.  xvi.).  Tliirteen  years  after 
(b.c.  1900),  when  Abraham  was  99  years  old,  he 
was  favoured  with  still  more  explicit  declarations 
of  the  Divine  purposes.  He  was  reminded  that 
the  promise  to  him  was  that  he  should  be  the 
father  of  many  nations ;  and  to  indicate  this  in- 
tention his  name  was  now  changed  (as  before  de- 
scribed) from  Abram  to  Abraham,  The  Divine 
Being  then  solemnly  renewed  the  covenant  to  be  a 
God  to  him  and  to  the  race  that  should  spring  from 
him ;  and  in  token  of  that  covenant  directed  that  he 
and  his  should  receive  in  their  flesh  the  sign  of  cir- 
cumcision [Circumcision].  Abundant  blessings 
were  promised  to  Ishmael ;  but  it  was  then  first  an- 
nounced, in  distinct  terms,  that  the  heir  of  the  spe- 
cial promises  was  not  yet  bom,  and  that  the  barren 
Sarai,  then  90  years  old,  should  twelve  montiis 
thence  be  his  motiier.  llien  also  her  name  was 
changed  from  Sarai  to  Sarah  (the  princesi) ;  and  to 
commemorate  the  laughter  with  which  the  prostrate 
patriarch  received  such  strange  tidings,  it  was  di- 
rected that  the  name  of  Isaac  (he  laughed)  should 
be  given  to  the  future  child.  The  very  same 
day,  in  obedience  to  die  Divine  ordinance,  Abra- 
ham himself,  his  son  Ishmael,  and  his  house- 
bom  and  purchased  slaves  were  all  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii.). 

Three  months  after  this,  as  Abraham  sat  in  his 
tent  door  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  he  saw  three 
travellers  approaching,  and  hastened  to  meet  them, 
and  hospitably  presMd  upon  them  refreshment 
and  rest.  They  assented,  and  under  the  shade  of 
a  terebinth  tree  partook  of  the  abundant  fare 
which  the  patriarch  and  his  wife  provided,  while 
Abraham  himself  stood  by  in  respectful  attend- 
ance. From  the  manner  in  which  one  of  the 
strangers  spoke,  Abraham  soon  gathered  that  his 
visitants  were  no  other  than  &e  Lord  himself  and 
two  attendant  angels  in  human  form.  The  pro- 
mise of  a  son  by  Sarah  was  renewed ;  and  when 
Sarah  herself,  who  overheard  this  within  the  tent, 
laughed  inwardly  at  the  tidings,  which,  on  account 
of  her  great  age,  she  at  first  disbelieved,  she  in- 
curred tibe  striking  rebuke, '  Is  any  thing  too  hard 
for  Jdiovah  V  The  strangen  then  addressed  them- 
selves to  their  joumey,  and  Abraham  walked  some 
way  with  them.  The  two  angels  went  forward 
in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  while  tiie  Lord  made 
known  to  him  that,  for  their  oiormous  iniquities, 
Sodom  and  the  other  '  cities  of  tlic  plain  ^  were 
about  to  he  made  signal  monuments  of  his  wrath 
and  of  liis  moral  government.     Moved  by  com> 


passion  and  by  remembrance  of  Lot,  the  patriardi 
ventured,  reverently  but  perseveringly,  to  mtercede 
for  the  doomed  Sodom  ;  and  at  lengidi  obtained  a 
promise  tha^  if  but  ten  righteous  men  were  found 
therein,  the  whole  city  should  be  saved  for  their  sake. 
Early  the  next  morning  Abraham  arose  to  ascertain 
the  result  of  this  concession  :  and  when  he  looked 
towards  Sodom,  the  smoke  of  its  destruction,  rising 
*  like  the  smoke  of  a  furnace,"  made  known  to  him 
its  terrible  overthrow  [Sodom].  He  probably 
soon  heard  of  Lot*s  escape  :  but  the  consternation 
which  this  event  inspired  in  the  neighbourhood 
induced  him,  almost  immediately  after,  to  remove 
farther  off  into  the  territories  of  Abimelech,  king 
of  Gerar.  By  a  most  extzaordinary  infatuation 
and  lapse  of  faith,  Abraham  allowed  himself  to 
stoop  to  the  same  mean  and  foolish  prevaricatdon 
in  denying  his  wife,  which,  twenty-three  years  be- 
fore, haid  occasioned  him  so  much  trouble  in£g3qit. 
The  result  was  also  similar  rABiMii.ACH],  except 
that  Abraham  answered  to  the  rebuke  of  tiie  Plii- 
listine  by  stating  the  fears  by  which  he  had  been 
actuated — adding,  'And  yet  indeed  she  is  my 
sister ;  she  is  &e  daughter  of  my  father,  but  not 
the  daughter  of  my  mother ;  and  she  became  my 
wife.*  This  mends  the  matter  very  little,  since  in 
calling  her  his  sister  he  designed  to  be  understood 
as  saying  she  was  not  his  wife.  As  he  elsewhere 
calls  Lot  his  '  brother,*  this  statement  that  Sarah 
was  his  'sister*  does  not  interfere  with  the  proba- 
bility that  she  was  his  niece. 

The  same  year*  Sarah  gave  birth  to  the  long- 
promised  son,  and,  according  to  previous  direc- 
tion, the  name  of  Isaac  was  given  to  him  [Isaac]. 
This  greatly  altered  the  position  of  Ishmael,  who 
had  hitherto  appeared  as  the  heir  both  of  the  tem- 
poral and  the  spiritual  heritage ;  whereas  he  had 
now  to  share  the  former,  and  could  not  but  know 
that  the  latter  was  limited  to  Isaac.  This  ap- 
pears to  have  created  much  ill-feeling  both  on  his 
part  and  that  of  his  mother  towards  the  child; 
which  was  in  some  way  manifested  so  pointedly, 
on  occasion  of  the  festivities  which  attended  the 
weaning,  that  the  wrath  of  Sarah  was  awakened, 
and  she  insisted  that  both  Hagar  and  her  son 
should  be  sent  away.  This  was  a  very  hard  mat- 
ter to  a  loving  father;  and  Abraham  was  so  much 
pained  that  he  would  probably  have  refused  com- 
pliance with  Sarah*s  wish,  had  he  not  been  ap- 
prised in  a  dream  that  it  was  in  accordance  witli 
the  Divine  intentions  respecting  both  Ishmael  and 
Isaac.  With  his  habitual  uncompromising  obe- 
dience, he  then  hastened  them  away  early  in  tlie 
morning,  with  provision  for  the  joumey.  Their 
adventures  belong  to  the  article  Haoah. 

When  Isaac  was  about  20  yeans  old  (b.c.  1872) 
it  pleased  Grod  to  subject  the  faith  of  Abraham 
to  a  severer  trial  tlian  it  had  yet  sustained,  or  that 
has  ever  fallen  to  &e  lot  of  any  other  mortal  roan. 
He  was  commanded  to  go  into  the  mountainous 
country  of  Moriah  (probably  where  the  temple  after- 
wards stood),  and  tnere  offer  up  in  sacrifice  tlie  son 
of  his  affection,  and  the  heir  of  so  many  hopes  and 

*  It  is,  however,  supposed  by  some  biblical 
critics  that  the  preceding  adventure  with  Abime- 
lech is  related  out  of  its  order,  and  took  place  at 
an  earlier  date.  Tlieir  chief  reason  is  that  Sarah 
was  now  90  years  of  age.  But  tlie  very  few  years 
by  which  such  a  supposition  miglit  reduce  tiiis 
agei,  seem  scarcely  worth  the  discussion  [SarauJ. 
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nomiiet,  which  his  death  moft  nullify.   It  is  pio- 
hftble  tfaiit  human  «acrifioet  alread  j  existed ;  and 
fti,  when  tiiey  did  exist,  the  offering  of  an  only 
or  bekyrcd  child  was  considered  the  most  merito- 
naatf  it  may  hare  seemed  rmsonahle  to  Abraham 
that  he  should  not  withhold  from  his  own  God  the 
coftly  sacrifice  which  the  heathen  ofiered  to  their 
idok.     Hae  trial  and  peculiar  difficulty  lay  in  the 
fingular  positioo  of  Inac,  and  in  die  imlikielihood 
that  his  uss  could  be  supplied.     But  Abraham's 
*&ith  shrunk  not,  assured  mat  what  God  had  pro- 
mised he  would  certainly  perfixm,  and  that  he  was 
able  to  restore  Isaac  to  bun  even  from  the  dead  * 
CHeh.  xiL  17-19),  and  he  rendered  a  ready,  howerer 
pamfnl,  obedience.     Assisted  by  two  of  his  ser- 
vants, he  pr^Hued  wood  suitable  fin:  the  porpoee, 
and  without  delay  set  out  unon  his  melancooly 
journey.     On  the  third  day  be  descried  the  ap- 
pointed place ;  and  informing  his  attendants  that 
be  and  his  son  would  go  some  distance  farther  to 
wosship^  and  then  return,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot. 
To  the  tnuching  ouestioo  of  his  son  respecting  the 
rictim  to  be  otSexed,  the  patriarch  replied  oy  en)ress- 
iag  his  fiuth  that  God  oimself  would  provide  the 
iscrifice ;  and  probably  he  availed  himself  of  this 
myortunity  of  acquainting  him  widi  the  Divine 
cnmmand.     At  least,  that  the  communicatioQ  was 
made  cither  then  or  just  after  is  unquestionable ; 
far  no  one  can  suppose  that  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
fire  eould,  against  his  will,  have  been  bound  with 
ends  and  laMl  out  as  a  victim  on  the  wood  of  the 
akv.    Isaac  would  most  certainly  have  been  slain 
bj  bis  fiuher^s  uplifted  hand,  had  not  the  angel  of 
Jehovah  interposed  at  the  critical  moment  to  arrest 
tbe  &ta]  stroke.     A  ram  which  had  become  en- 
tangled in  a  thicket  was  seized  and  offered ;  and 
a  name  was  given  to  tlie  nUce   (Htn^  T^)T]^f 
JtkonakyJir^k — 'the  Lord  will  provide'^  allusive 
to  the  believing  answer  which  Abraham  nad  given 
to  his  son*s  inquiry  respecting  the  victim.     The 
piwBiisfs  befiaee  made  to  Abraham — of  numerous 
dcMendanta,  superior  in  power  to  their  enemies, 
tad  of  the  hJesaings  whicn  his  spiritual  progeny, 
sad  especially  the  Messiah,  were  to  extend  to  all 
Taanlfind — were  again  confirmed  in  the  most  so- 
loan  manner;    for  Jehovah  swore  by  himself 
(omp.  Heb.  vL  13,  17),  that  such  should  be  the 
■evaids  v^  his  uncompromising  obedience.     The 
&ther  and  son  then  rejoined  their  servants,and  re- 
temed  rgoicing  to  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxi.  19). 

Eight  yean  after  (b.o.  1860)  Saiah  died  at 
the  age  of  130  years,  being  then  at  or  near 
Heiaon.  This  loss  first  taught  Abraham  the  ne- 
oenty  of  acquiring  possession  of  a  &mily  sepul- 
chie  in  the  land  of  his  sojourning.  His  choice 
(dl  on  the  cave  of  B^achpelah  J^Machpxlah],  and 
•Aer  a  striking  negotiation  with  the  owner  m  the 
gate  ef  Hebron,  he  purchased  it,  and  had  it  legally 
Kcoied  to  him,  with  the  field  in  which  it  stood 
sad  the  trees  that  grew  thereon.  This  was  the 
only  poMession  he  ever  had  in  the  Land  of  Pro- 
UK  (Gen.  xxiiL).  The  next  care  of  Abraham 
vas  to  provide  a  suitable  wife  for  his  son  Isaac. 
It  has  always  been  the  practice  among  pastoral 
tnbes  to  ke^ytp  the  fiumly  ties  by  intermarriages 
of  blood-relations  (Buickhardt,  Noie$,  p.  154) :  and 
Bov  k\w^\^r^  had  a  further  inducement  in  the 
^esat  to  mmmtAttt  the  purity  of  the  separated  race 
''(■a  fijieign  suod  idolatrous  connections.  He  there- 
fcar  sent  his  aged  and  confidential  steward  Elie- 
*t,  under  the  bond  of  a  solemn  oath  to  discharge 
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his  mission  fkithfblly,  to  renew  the  intercourse  be- 
tween his  family  and  that  of  bis  brother  Nahor, 
whom  he  bad  left  behind  in  Charran.  He  pros- 
pered in  his  important  mission  [IsaacI,  and  in 
due  time  returned,  bringing  with  him  Kebekah, 
die  daughter  of  Na^ior^s  son  Bethuel,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  was  installed  as  chief  lady 
of  the  camp^  in  the  separate  tent  which  Sarah  had 
occupied  (Gen.  xxiv.).  Some  time  ailer  Abraham 
himself  took  a  wife  named  Keturah,  by  whom  he 
had  several  children.  These,  together  with  Ish- 
mael,  seem  to  have  been  portioned  off  by  their 
father  in  his  lifetime,  and  sent  into  the  east  and 
south-east,  that  there  might  be  no  danger  of  their 
interference  with  Isaac,  the  divinely  appointed  heir. 
There  was  time  for  this :  for  Abraham  lived  to 
the  age  of  175  years,  100  of  which  he  had  spent 
in  tlw  land  of  Canaan.  He  died  in  b.o.  1822 
(Hales,  1978),  and  was  buried  by  his  twp  eldest 
scRis  in  the  family  sepulchre  which  he  had  pur- 
chased of  the  Hittites  (Gen.  xxv.  1-10). 

ABRAHAM'S  BOSOM.  There  was  no  name 
which  conveyed  to  the  Jews  die  same  associations 
as  diat  of  Abraham.  As  undoubtedly  he  was  in 
the  highest  state  of  felicity  of  which  departed 
spirits  are  capable,  '  to  be  with  Abraham '  im- 
plied the  enjoyment  of  the  same  felicity ;  and  *  to 
be  in  Abraham's  bosom '  meant  to  be  in  repose 
and  happiness  with  him.  The  latter  phrase  is 
obviously  derived  from  die  custom  of  sitting  or 
reclining  at  table  which  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ  [Accubation]. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  head  of  one  person  was 
necessarily  brought  almost  into  the  bosom  of  the  one 
who  sat  above  him,  or  at  the  top  of  the  triclinium  j 
and  the  guests  were  so  arranged  that  the  most 
favoured  were  placed  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
that  situation  with  respect  to  the  host  Tcomp.  John 
xiii.  23;  xxi.  20).  These  Jewish  images  and 
modes  of  diought  are  amply  illustrated  by  Light- 
foo^  Schoettgen,  and  Wetstein,  who  illustrate 
Scripture  from  BLabbinical  sources.  It  was  quite 
usual  to  describe  a  just  person  as  being  with 
Abraham,  or  lying  on  Abraham's  bosom ;  and  as 
such  imases  were  unobjectionable,  Jesus  accom- 
modated his  speech  to  them,  to  render  himself 
the  more  intelbgible  by  fomiliar  notions,  when,  in 
the  beautiful  parable  of  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus, 
he  describes  the  condition  of  the  latter  after  death 
under  these  conditions  (Luke  xvi.  22,  23). 

ABRECH  (TP^)-  This  word  occurs  only 
in  Gen.  xli.  43,  where  it  is  used  in  proclaiming 
the  authority  of  Joseph.  Somethmg  similar 
happened  in  the  case  of  Mordecai ;  but  then 
several  words  were  employed  fEsth.  vi.  11).  If 
tbe  word  be  Hebrew,  it  is  probably  an  impera- 
tive of  Ipl^  in  Hiphil,  and  would  then  mean,  as 
in  our  versicm, '  bow  the  knee !'  We  are  indeed 
assured  by  Wilkinson  (^Anc,  Egyptians,  ii.  24) 
that  the  word  abrek  is  used  to  the  present  day 
by  the  Arabs,  when  requiring  a  camel  to  kneel 
and  receive  its  load.  But  Luther  and  others  sup- 
pose the  word  to  be  a  compound  of  1p*3M,  '  the 
father  of  the  tUUet  and  to  be  of  Chaldee  origin. 
It  is  however  probably  Egyptian,  and  Dr.  Lee 
is  inclined  with  De  Rossi  (Etym,  Egypt,  p.  1) 
to  repair  to  the  Coptic,  in  which  Ahertk  or  Abrek 
means  *■  bow  the  head.'  It  is  right  to  add,  that 
Origen,  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  Jerome,  botli  of 
whom  knew  the  Semitic  languages,  cmicur  in  the 
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opinion  that  Abrech  means  '  a  native  Egyptian ;' 
and  whan  we  consider  bow  important  it  was  that 
Joseph  should  cease  to  be  regarded  as  a  foreigner 
[Abomination],  it  has  in  this  sense  an  import- 
ance and  significance  which  no  other  interpreta- 
tion conveys.  It  amounts  to  a  proclamation  of 
naturalization,  which,  among  such  a  people  as 
the  Egyptians,  was  essentisd  to  enable  Joseph 
to  work  out  the  great  plan  he  had  undertaken. 
We  believe  however  that  it  is  not  now  possible 
to  determine  the  signification  of  the  word  with 
certainty. 

ABSALOM  (!Cfh^^l<,fath4tr  of  peace;  Sept. 

*Afi€<r<ra\^fi;  Vulg.  Abaalon\  the  third  son  of 
David,  and  his  only  son  by  Maachah,  daughter  of 
Talmai,  king  of  Gcshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3).  He  was 
deemed  the  liandsomest  man  in  the  kingdom;  and 
was  paiticularly  noted  for  the  profusion  of  his 
beautiful  hair,  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
garded with  great  admiration ;  but  of  which  we 
can  know  nothing  with  certainty,  except  tliat  it 
was  very  fine  and  very  ample.  We  are  told 
that  when  its  inconvenient  weight  compelled  him 

at  times  (D^Dv  D^D^  ^pO  does  not  necessarily 
mean  *  every  year,'  as  in  die  A.V.)  to  cut  it  off, 
it  was  found  to  weigli  '  200  shekels  after  the 
king's  weight  f  but  as  diis  has  been  interpreted 
as  high  as  1 12  ounces  (Greddes)  and  as  low  as  7^ 
ounces  (A.  Clarke),  we  may  be  content  to  under- 
stand that  it  means  a  quantity  unusually  large. 
David's  other  child  by  Maachah  was  a  daughter 
named  Tamar,  who  was  also  very  beautifuL  She 
became  the  object  of  lustful  regard  to  her  half- 
brother  Amnon,  David*s  eldest  son ;  and  was  vio- 
lated by  him.  In  all  cases  where  ^lygamy  is 
allowec^  we  find  that  the  honour  of  a  sister  is  in  the 
guaidiuiship  of  her  full  brother,  more  even  than  in 
that  of  her  father,  whose  interest  in  her  is  consi- 
dered less  peculiar  and  intimate.  We  trace  this 
n<ition  even  in  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxziv.  6, 
13, 25,  sqq.).  So  in  this  case  tlie  wrong  of  Tamar 
was  taken  up  by  Absalom,  who  kept  her  secluded 
in  his  own  house,  and  said  nothing  for  the  present, 
but  brooded  silently  over  the  wrong  he  had  sus- 
tained and  the  vengeance  which  devolved  upon 
him.  It  was  not  until  two  years  had  passed,  and 
when  this  wound  seemed  to  have  been  oealed,  that 
Absalom  found  opportunity  for  the  bloody  revenge 
he  had  meditateo.  He  then  held  a  great  sheep- 
shearing  feast  at  Baal-hazor  near  Ephraim,  to 
which  he  invited  all  the  king's  sons ;  and,  to  lull 
suspicion,  he  also  solicited  the  presence  of  his  fa- 
ther. As  he  expected,  David  declined  for  him- 
self, but  allowed  Amnon  and  the  other  princes  to 
attend.  They  feasted  together ;  and,  when  they 
were  warm  with  wine,  Amnon  was  set  upon  and 
slain  by  the  servants  of  Absalom,  according  to 
the  previous  directions  of  their  master.  Horror- 
struck  at  the  deed,  and  not  knowing  but  that 
they  were  included  in  the  doom,  the  other  princes 
took  to  their  mules  and  fled  to  Jerusalem,  filling 
the  king  with  grief  and  horror  by  the  tidings  which 
they  brought.  As  for  Absalom,  he  hastened  to 
G^eshur  and  remained  there  three  yean  with  his 
father-in-law,  king  Talmai. 

Now  it  happened  that  Absalom,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  emmently  dear  to  the  heart  of  his  fiaidier. 
His  beauty,  his  spirit,  his  royal  birth,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  drawn  to  him  tliose  fond  paternal 
feelings  which  he  knew  not  how  to  appreciate.   At 
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all  events,  David  mourned  every  day.  after  the 
banished  fratricide,  whom  a  regard  for  public 
opinion  and  a  just  horror  of  his  crime  forbade 
him  to  recall.  His  secret  wishes  to  have  home 
his  beloved  though  guilty  son  were  however  dis- 
cerned by  Joab,  who  employed  a  clever  woman  of 
Tekoah  to  lay  a  supposed  case  before  him  for  jud^ 
ment ;  and  slie  applied  ttie  anticipated  decision 
so  adroitly  to  the  case  of  Absalom,  that  the  king 
discovered  the  object  and  detected  the  interposi- 
tion of  Joab.  Regarding  this  as  in  some  degree 
expressing  the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  David 
gladly  commissioned  Joab  to  *  call  home  his  ba- 
nished.' Absalom  returned ;  but  David,  still 
mindful  of  his  duties  as  a  king  and  father,  con- 
trolled die  impulse  of  his  feelings,  and  declined 
to  admit  him  to  his  presence.  Ajfter  two  years, 
however,  Absalom,  impatient  of  his  disgrace, 
found  means  to  compel  the  attention  of  Joab  to 
his  case ;  and  through  his  means  a  complete  re- 
conciliation was  efiected,  and  the  iatiier  once 
more  indulged  himself  wifii  the  presence  of  his 
son  (2  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.). 

The  position  at  this  time  occupied  by  Absalom 
was  very  peculiar,  and  the  view  of  it  enables  us 
to  discover  how  &r  the  general  Oriental  la^ra  of 
primogeniture  were  affected  by  the  peculisir  con- 
ditions of  the  Hebrew  constitution.    At  the  out- 
set he  was  the  third  son  of  David,  Amnon  and 
Chileab  being  his  elder  brothers.    But  it  was  pos- 
sible that  he  mi^t  even  then,  while  fiiey  lived, 
consider  himself  entitled  to  the  succession ;  and 
Oriental  usage  would  not  have  discountenanced 
the    pretension.      He  alone  was  of   royal   de- 
scent by  the  side  of  his  mother;  and  royal  or 
noble  descent  by  the  mother  is  even  now  (as  we 
see  by  the  recent  instance  of  Abbas  Meeixa  in 
Persia)  of  itself  a  sufiicient  ground  of  preference 
over  an  elder  brodier  whose  maternal  descent  is 
less    distinguished.      This   circumstance,   illus- 
txated  by  Absalom's  subsequent  conduct,  may 
suggest  that  he  early  entertained  a  design  upon 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  and  that  the  removal 
of  Amnon  was  quite  as  much  an  act  of  policy  as 
of  revenge.    The  ofiier  elder  brother,  Chueab,  ap- 
pears to  have  died :  and  if  the  claims  of  Absalom, 
or  rather  his  grounds  of  pretension,  were  so  im- 
portant while  Amnon  and   Chileab  lived,   his 
position  must  have  been  greatly  strengthened  when, 
on  his  return  from  exile,  he  found  himself  the  eldest 
surviving  son,  and,  according  to  the  ordinary  laws 
of  primogeniture,  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown. 
Such  being  his  position,  and  his  fadier  being  old, 
it  would  seem  difficult  at  the  first  view  to  assign 
a  motive  for  the  conspiracy  against  the  crown 
and  life  of  his  indulgent  fiidier,  in  which  we  soon 
afler  find  him  engaged.     It  is  then  to  be  consi- 
dered that  the  long  had  a  dispensing  power,  and 
was  at  liberty,  according  ta  all  Oriental  usage, 
to  pass  by  die  eldest  son  and  to  nominate  a 
younger  to  the  succession.     This  could  not  have 
affected  Absalom,   as  there  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  David,  if  left  to  himself,  would   have 
been  glad  to  have  seen  the  rule  of  sucoessiim  take 
ite  ortUfiary  course  in  favour  of  his  best  loved 
son.     But  then,  again,  under  the  peculiar  tfaeo- 
cmtical  institutions  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Divine 
king  reserved  and  exercised  a  power  of  dispensa- 
tion, over  which  the  human  king,  or  viceroy,  had 
no  control.    The  house  of  David  was  establislied 
as  a  reigning  dynasty;  and  although  tlie  law  of 
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franogduture  mrnm  allowed  ercntually  to  tak«  in 
fOMnl  its  due  comae,  the  Dirine  kmg  letcivt'd 
dae  pover  of  appointiny  any  member  of  that  boufe 
wbom  be  nu^t  prelisr.  Tbat  power  had  been 
mrcited  in  the  fiunily  <^  David  by  the  preference 
rf  Solomon,  who  was  at  this  time  a  chud,  as  the 
of  his  &tfaer.  Darid  had  known  many 
before  that  has  dynasty  was  to  be  establidied 


IB  a  am  not  yet  bom  (2  Sam.  Tii.  12^;  and  when 
Snhjfiwin  was  bom,  he  could  not  oe  ignorant, 
even  if  not  specially  instructed,  that  he  was  the 
dwliiisil  heir.  Hiis  ikct  must  have  been  known 
Is  many  others  as  the  child  grew  up,  and  probably 
the  mass  of  the  nation  was  cogmcant  of  it  In 
this  we  find  a  clear  motive  for  tlie  r^llion  of 
Ahttkim — to  secure  the  thione  which  he  deemed 
to  be  fab  light  by  the  laws  of  primogeniture,  dur- 
iog  the  lifetime  of  his  lather;  lest  deUy,  while 
swaiting  the  natural  term  of  his  days,  should  so 
stBfijgtliffi  the  cause  of  Solomon  with  his  years, 
as  to  pUee  his  sucoeasioo  beyond  all  contest 

The  fine  penon  of  Absalom,  his  superior  birth, 
and  his  natural  claim,  pre-disposed  me  people  to 
regard  his  pretensions  with  favour:  and  thb  pre- 
disposition  was  strengthened  by  the  measures 
vbch  betook  to  wii^  their  regard.  In  the  first 
siace  he  insnraated  that  he  was  the  heir  apparent, 
by  the  state  and  attendance  with  which  be  ap- 
peared in  poblic;  while  that  very  state  the  more 
-*^^t^^  the  show  of  condescending  sympathy 
with  which  be  accosted  the  suiton  who  repaired 
tm  jnstioe  or  &vour  to  the  royal  audience,  in- 
niRd  into  tiieir  various  cases,  and  hinted  at  the 
IDS  fiungs  which  might  be  expected  if  he  were  on 
ihe  throne^  and  bad  the  power  of  accomplishing 
Us  own  large  and  generous  purposes.  By  these 
iiifliieiH.'es  'hestole&beartsof  the  men  of  Israel;' 
a&d  when  at  length,  four  years  after  his  return 
fan  Gesbor,  he  repaired  to  Hebron  and  there 
iswisimrd  himself  king,  the  great  body  of  die 
pssple  declared  for  him.  So  strong  ran  the  tide 
sf  opinion  in  his  fitvour,  that  David  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  quit  Jerusalem  and  retire  to  Mahanaim, 
beyandthe  Jordan. 

When  Absalom  heard  at  this,  he  proceeded  to 
Jerasalem  and  took  possession  of  the  throne  with- 
sat  opposition.  Aonong  those  who  had  joined 
faim  was  Ahitfaopbel,  who  had  been  David's  coun- 
s^oi^  and  whose  profound  sagacity  caused  his 
caiuiseb  to  be  regarded  like  oracles  in  Israel. 
Tkb  defoctioo  alarmed  David  more  than  any 
siher  single  circumstance  in  the  affiiir,  and  he 
pwnaded  his  friend  Hushai  to  go  and  join  Ab- 
aalsBB,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  made  instru- 
fnlal  in  tnmmg  the  sagacious  counsels  of 
Akilhopbel  to  foolishness.  The  first  piece  of 
advice  which  Ahithophel  gave  Absalom  was  that 
he  damld  publicly  take  possession  of  that  portion 
sf  his  fiilher*s  harem  which  had  been  left  behind 
iaJetus^em.  This  was  not  only  a  mode  by  which 
Ike  Wfffssifi  to  thfe  throne  might  be  confirmed 
[AatsHAO  :  oomp.  Herodotus,  iii.  68],  but  in  the 
piLsmt  case,  as  suggested  by  the  wily  counsellor, 
this  viHanons  measure  would  dispose  the  people 
to  throw  themselves  the  more  unreservedly  into 
kis  cause,  fi«n  the  assurance  that  no  possibility 
sf  reconcilement  between  him  and  his  father  re* 
■ained.  Hudiai  had  not  then  arrived.  Soon  after 
be  came^  when  a  council  of  war  was  held,  to  con- 
«ler  the  course  of  operations  to  be  taken  against 
I>arid.     Ahitfaopbel    counselled  that  the  king 


should  be  pursued  that  very  night,  and  smitten, 
while  he  was  *  weary  and  weak  handed,  and  before 
he  had  time  to  recover  strength.*  Hushai,  how- 
ever, whose  object  was  to  gain  time  for  David, 
speciously  urged,  from  die  known  valour  of  the 
lung,  the  possibility  and  fotal  consequences  of  a 
defeat,  and  advised  that  all  Israel  should  be 
assembled  against  him  in  such  force  as  it  would 
be  impossible  for  him  to  withstand.  Fatally  for 
Absalom,  the  counsel  of  Hushai  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel ;  and  time  was  thus  given 
to  enable  the  king,  by  the  help  of  his  influential 
followers,  to  collect  his  resources,  as  well  as  to 
give  the  people  time  to  reflect  upon  the  under- 
taking in  which  so  many  of  them  had  embarked. 
Hie  king  soon  raised  a  large  force,  which  lie 
properly  organised  and  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, commanded  sererally  by  Joab,  Abishai, 
and  Ittai  of  Gath.  The  king  himself  intended 
to  take  the  chief  command ;  but  the  people  re* 
fbsed  to  allow  him  to  risk  his  valued  life,  and  the 
command  then  devolved  upon  Joab.  The  battle 
took  place  in  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  Ephraim ; 
and  me  tactics  of  Joab,  in  drawing  the  enemy 
into  the  wood,  and  thore  hemming  them  in,  so 
that  they  were  destroyed  with  ease,  eventually, 
under  the  providence  of  God,  decided  the  action 
against  Absalom.  Twenty  thousand  of  his  troops 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  fled  to  their  homes.  Ab- 
salom himself  fled  on  a  swift  mule;  but  as  he 
went,  the  boughs  of  a  terebinth  tree  caught  the 
long  hair  in  which  he  gloried,  and  he  was  left 
suspended  there.  The  <£arge  which  David  had 
given  to  the  troops  to  respect  the  life  of  Ab- 
salom prevented  any  one  from  slaying  him  :  but 
when  Joab  heard*  of  it,  he  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  pierced  him  through  with  three  darts.  His 
body  was  dien  taken  down  and  cast  into  a  pit 
there  in  the  forest,  and  a  heap  of  stones  was 
raised  upon  it 

David^s  fondness  for  Absalom  was  unextin- 
guished by  all  that  had  passed ;  and  as  he  sat, 
awaiting  tidings  of  the  battle,  at  the  gate  of 
Biahanaim,  he  was  probablv  more  anxious  to 
learn  that  Absalom  uved,  than  that  the  battle 
was  gained ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  hear  that  Ab- 
salom was  dead,  dian  he  retired  to  die  chamber 
above  the  gate,  to  give  vent  to  his  paternal 
anguish.  'Die  victors,  as  they  returned,  sltmk 
into  die  town  like  criminals,  when  they  heard 
the  bitter  wailings  of  the  king : — *  O  my  son 
Absalom !  my  son,  my  son  Absalom !  would 
God  I  had  cUed  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  !*  The  consequences  of  this  weakness — 
not  in  his  feeling,  but  in  the  inability  to  control 
it — ^might  have  been  most  dangerous,  had  not  Joab 
gone  up  to  him,  and,  after  sharply  rebuking  him 
for  thus  discouraging  those  who  had  risked  their 
lives  in  his  cause,  induced  him  to  go.down  and 
dieer  the  returning  warriors  by  his  presence  (2 
Sara,  xiii.-xix.  8). 

ABSALOM^S  TOMB.  A  remarkable  monu- 
ment  bearing  this  name  makes  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  the  Valley  of  Jebosha|^t,  outside  Jerusalem ; 
and' it  has  been  noticed  and  described  by  almost 
all  travellers.  It  is  close  by  the  lower  bridge  over 
the  Kedron,  and  is  a  square  isolated  block  hewn 
out  from  the  rocky  ledge  so  as  to  leave  an  area 
or  niche  around  it  The  body  of  this  monument 
is  about  24  feet  sqimre,  and  is  ornamented  on 
each  side  with  two  columns  and  two  half  co- 
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lumiii  of  Ike  Ionic  onler, 'with  [ulailen  >t  llie 
comen.  llie  ftrchiliBVv  exhibit!  triglyphi  and 
Doric  onunwnt*.  The  etevatioD  ii  about  IN  or 
21)  r«I  lo  the  top  of  the  uchitnve,  uul  thui  for 
it  i)  Hliolljr  cut  fnini  the  mck.  But  the  ndjacenl 
nick  i>  hen  not  M  liigii  u  in  the  adjainiiiK  tomb 
of  Zecluuiu  (n  calleil),  and  thenfore  the  uiiper 
part  of  tlw  tooib  hai  been  earned  up  with  mason- 
work  of  large  itotiea.  Thii  coniii^  fint,  of  two 
•quale  layen,  of  which  the  upper  one  ii  nnaller 
than  lite  Inwer ;  and  tlien  a  itnall  dome  or  cupola 
runi  UD  into  a  low  i|>ire,  which  appnn  to  have 
■  little  at  tiie  top,  lite  an  openinR 
i  mason-work  it  periiapA  20  feet  high, 
KiirinK  lo  the  whole  an  elefatiun  of  aiiout  40  fert. 
Tliere  it  a  imall  excavated  chamber  in  tlie  body 
of  tlie  tomb,  into  whidi  a  bole  had  been  broken 
thn)ilgfa  one  of  (he  lidei  aeveral  c«nturiei  ai(o. 

The  old  travellrn  who  refer  to  thii  lomb,  ai 
well  ai  Calmet  after  ihem,  are  latiified  tlial 
ihef  Bnd  the  liiilory  of  it  in  2  Sam.  iriii.  IN, 
which  Atalea  that  Absalom,  having  no  son,  built 
a  monument  to  keep  hu  name  in  remembrance, 
and  that  thia  monument  was  called  '  Abnlom'i 
Hand  ' — that  is,  ind&r,  manorial,  or  tnonumtnl 
[HandI.  With  our  later  knowledge,  a  glance  at 
thii  and  the  other  monolithic  tomb  bearing  the 
name  of  Zechariai,  li  quite  enough  to  sliow  that 
llicy  had  no  cormection  with  the  timei  of  the  per- 
sona whose  nama  have  been  given  to  them.  '  The 
itfle  of  arciiilectuie  and  embellishment,'  writes 
Dr.  Roliinson,  '  shows  tliat  they  are  of  a  Liter 
period  than  most  of  the  odier  countless  sepul- 
chres round  about  the  oily,  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  destitute  of  arcliitectural  omament- 
Yc(,  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who  crowded  to 
Jerusalem  in  the  fourA   cenUiry,  found  these 


monumenli  here ;  and  of  course  it  became  an 
object  to  refer  tbein  to  penons  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture*.  Yet,  fivm  Ibat  day  to  this,  tndilion 
seems  never  to  have  become  fully  setlled  as  to 
llie  iiHlivIduali  whose  names  they  slKuld  bear. 
Hie  lliH.  /fie™,  in  i.D,  333,  speaks  of  ll«  tw.. 
monolithic  monuments  as  the  tombs  of  Isaiah  and 
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HesAiah.  Adamnus,  about  a.D.  697,  mentiosu 
only  one  of  ihete,  and  calls  it  the  lamb  of  Jel»- 

shaphaL The  historians  of  the  Crusatlei 

appear  not  to  have  noticed  these  tombs.  Tlie 
fint  mentino  of  a  tomb  of  Absalom  is  bT  Ben- 
jamin of  Tudela,  who  gives  to  the  ol 


f>f  Kin; 


Uuiah; 


d  from  that  ti: 


iwledge  of   the 


sent  day  tlie  accounts  of  b 
varying  and  inconsistent'  [Biblica 
i, 919,920).  The  innaHls  of  profci 
on  dtings  requirinjc  a  rral  know 
Scriptures  and  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  as  fcene- 
tally  so  unsoimd  and  trivial  that  little  cau  he  ex- 
pected from  them  in  such  matters.  Yet  with  llie 
clear  information  on  some  points  which  we  now 
possess,  it  is  surprising  to  bear  so  learned  an 
arcliilecl  as  Professor  Cockerell  speak  of  this 
alleged  tomb  of  Aliaalom  as  a  most  precious 
monument  of  antiquity,  and  insist  on  its  un- 
doubted identity,  and  ili '  perfect  correspondence 
with  holy  writ'  (AtAaimim,  Jan.  2H,  1*143); 
which  holy  writ  says  no  more  diao  that  Absalom 
did  ererrt  some  tnortument. 

ABSINTHIUM  CAifMuv  in  New  Test.,  hy 
wiiich  also  liie  Sept.  render*  die  Heb.  njff?  ; 
A.  V.  (oormiPDorf).  ITiis  provethially  bitter  plant 
is  used  in  the  Hebrew,  as  in  mo«t  other  langiiaitea, 
metaphorically,  to  denote  the  moral  biflemess  of 
distress  and  trouble  (Deut  xxii.  17  )  Pmr.  t.  4  ; 
Jer.  ii.  U;  uiij.  13;  Lam.  iii.  1»,1»;  Amos  v- 
7  ;  vi.  12).  Thence  also  the  name  given  to  tlie 
fatal  star  in  Rer.  viii.  10,  II.  Arlemitia  is  the 
Intanlcal  noma  of  the  genus  of  plants  in  which 
die  dineitnt  species  of  wormwoods  ore  found.  Tlie 
plants  of  this  genus  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
multitude  of  fine  divisions  into  which  the  lenrea 
are  usually  separated,  and  die  Dumeious  clusters 
of  small,  round,  droojnng,  greenisb-yellow,  ur 
brownish  tluwerheads  with  which  the  biancbe*  are 
laden.  It  mu«t  be  understood  ^t  our  common 
wonnwood  (Artemitia  oMntAiuni)  does  not  ap- 
pear lo  exist  in  Palestine,  and  cannot  therefme 
be  that  specially  denoted  by  the  Scriptural  term. 
Indeed  it  is  mure  than  probable  that  the  word  ia 
iDtcoded  to  apply  to  oi/  the  plants  of  this  claas 
that  grew  in  Palatine,  ralber  than  to  any  one  of 
them  in  particular.  The  examples  of  this  goiua 
that  have  been  found  in  (hat  country  are  ;— 1.  Ar- 
temiaia  JudaicOf  wbichf  if  a  particular  species 
be  intended,  is  probably  the  Absinthium  of  Scrip- 
ture. KauwolH  found  it  about  BethMMtn,  and 
Shaw  in  Arabia  and  the  deaerts  of  Numidia  plen- 
tifully. This  ulant  is  erect  and  riirubby,  witli 
stem  about  eighteen  inches  high.  Its  taste  i* 
very  bitter ;  and  bodi  the  leaves  and  seeds  are 
much  used  in  Eastern  medicine,  and  are  reputed 
to  be  tonic,  itonuchic,  and  anthelmintic  %  Arte- 
mitia  Romano,  which  was  found  by  Hanelquial 
on  Mount  Tabor  (p.  281).  This  specie*  is  herba- 
ceous, erect,  with  stem  one  or  two  feet  high 
(higher  when  cultivaled  in  gardens),  and  nearly 
upriglit  brandies.  The  plant  hat  a  pleaiantlj 
aiomatie  scent;  and  the  binernesi  of  its  taste  ia 
(0  tempered  by  the  aromatic  flavour  a*  scarcely  lo 
be  disagreeable.  3.  Ariemitia  abrotanum,  found  in 
tb«  south  of  Europe,  at  well  as  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, and  eastward  even  lo  China.  This  is  > 
hoary  plant,  becoming  a  shrub  in  warm  countriei; 
and  its  branches  bear  loose  panicles  of  nodding 
yellow  fiower-heads.  It  is  Utter  and  arartatic, 
wilh  a  very  Mnog  scoit     It  is  not  much  u«d  in 
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aidiciiie;  bat  tbe  bnncbes  are  employed  in  im- 
pwdng  a  yeUoir  dye  to  wooL 
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ABSTINENCE  is  a  reliaining  from  the  use 
of  certain  articles  of  food  usually  eaten  ;  or 
foxD  all  fijod  during  a  certain   time  for  some 
particular   object       It    is    distinguished    irrim 
Tbhfbranck,  which  is  moderation  in  ordinary 
iood;  and  from  Fasti  nq,  which  is  abstinence 
boat  a  religious  motive,    llie  first  example  of 
sbrtinence   which  occurs    in  Scripture  is   that 
in  which  tbe  use  of  blood  is  forbidden  to  Noah 
(Gen.  ix.  20)    [Blood].     The  next  is  that  men- 
tiflned  in  Gen.  xxxii.  32 :  *  The  children  of  Is- 
rael eat  not  of  the  sinew  which  shrank,  which 
is  upoQ  die  hollow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day,  be- 
eanse  be  (the  angel)  touched  the  hollow  of  Jacobus 
thi^  in  the  sinew  that  shrank.*    This  practice  of 
paiticolar  and  commemoiatiTe  abstinence  is  here 
aottkraed  by  anticipation  long  after  the  date  of 
liie&ct  referred  to,  as  tbe  phrase  *  unto  this  day'  in- 
tjantes.  No  actual  instance  of  tbe  {nactice  occurs 
B  the  Scripture  itself,  but  the  usage  has  always 
been  knit  up ;  and  to  tbe  present  day  the  Jews 
ffRKxalfy  abstain  from  tbe  whole  hind-quarter  on 
account  of  die  trouble  and  expense  of  extracting 
&r  particular  sinew  (Allen's  Modem  JudaisiHy 
|k  421).     By  tbe  law,  abstinence  from  blood  was 
eoofinned,  and  tbe  use  of  the  flesh  of  even  lawful 
animals  was  forbidden,  if  the  manner  of  their  death 
Rsidend  it  impossible  that  they  should  be,  or  un- 
ccztain  that  tb^  were,  duly  exsanguinated  (Exod. 
xxii  31 ;  Dent.  xiv.  21).    A  broad  rule  was  also 
bid  down  by  the  law,  defining  whole  classes  of 
aaaaals    that  might   not  be  eaten    (Lev.   xi.^ 
[AjfiKAi, ;  Food].    Certain  parts  of  lawful  am- 
■ak,  MB  hemg  sacred  to  the  attar,  were  also  inter- 
Acted.    Iliese  were  tbe  large  lobe  of  the  liver,  the 
kidneys  and  tbe  iat  upon  diem,  as  well  as  the  tail 
cf  tbe  <  fiO-taUed'  riieep  (Lev.  iii.  9.11>    Every- 
tloDg  cooaecxated  to  idols  was   also  forbidden 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  15).    In  conformity  with  these  rules 
dae  Isadites  abstained  generally  from  food  which 
«M  more  or  less  in  use  among  odiernecmle.     In- 
staooes  of  abstinence  from  allowed  rood  are  not 
btqpeat,  except  in  omimemorative  or  afflictive 
frsls.     Tlie   Nfty  days'    abstinence  of    Moses, 
Ebjab,  and  Jesus  are  peculiar  cases  requiring  to 
be  separately  considered  [Fastino].    Tlie  priesfs 
mtt  oommanded  to  abstain  from  wine  lurevious 
to  their  actoal  ministrations  (Lev.  x.  9),  and  the 
Bine  abstinence  was  enjoined  to  the  Nazarites 
daring  the  whole  period  of  their  separation  (Num. 
ri.6).  A  constant  abstinence  of  this  kind  was,  at  a 
later  period,  rolantarily  undertaken  by  theRechab- 
itei  ( jcr.  XXXV.  1 6, 1 8).  Among  the  early  Christian 
csDTcrts  tlvre  were  some  who  deemed  themselves 
hoimd  to  adhere  to  the  Mosaical  limitations  regard- 
a^  foodf  and  they  accordingly  abstained  from 


flesh  sacrificed  to  idols,  as  well  as  fW)m  animals 
which  the  law  accounted  unclean ;  while  others 
contemned  this  as  a  weakness,  and  exulted  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  his  followers  free. 
Tlus  question  was  repeatedly  referred  to  St.  Paul, 
who  laid  down  some  admimble  rules  on  the 
subject,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  act  in  this  matter  according  to 
^  dictates  of  his  own  conscience ;  but  that  the 
strong-minded  had  better  abstain  finom  the  exer- 
cise of  the  freedom  they  possessed,  whenever  it 
might  prove  an  occasion  of  stumbling  to  a  weak 
brother  (Rom.  xiv.  1-3 ;  1  Cor.  viii.).  In  another 
place  the  same  apostle  reproves  certain  sectarira 
who  should  arise,  forbidcmig  marriage  and  en- 
joining abstinence  from  meats  which  God  hatl 
created  to  be  received  with  thanksgiving  (1  Tim. 
iv.  3,  4).  The  council  of  tbe  afjaetles  at  Jeru- 
salem oecided  that  no  other  abstinence  regarding 
food  should  be  imposed  upon  the  converts  than 
*  from  meats  ofiered  to  idols,  from  blood,  and  from 
things  strangled '  (Acts  xv.  29). 

The  Essenes,  a  sect  among  the  Jews  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Scriptures,  led  a 
more  abstinent  life  than  any  recorded  m  the  sacred 
books.  As  there  is  an  account  of  them  elsewhere 
[EssBNEs],  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  here 
mat  they  refused  all  pleasant  food,  eating  nothing 
but  coarse  bread  and  drinking  only  water ;  and 
diat  some  of  them  abstained  from  food  altogether 
until  afler  the  sun  had  set  (Philo,  De  Vita  Con- 
temploHvd,  p.  692,  696). 

That  abstinence  from  ordinary  food  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews  medicinally  is  not  shown  in 
Scriptlue,  but  is  more  than  probable,  not  only  as 
a  dictate  of  nature,  but  as  a  common  practice  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  who,  we  are  informed 
by  Diodorus  (i.  82),  <  being  persuaded  that  the  ma« 
jority  of  diseases  proceed  from  indigestion  and  ex- 
cess of  eating,  haa  frequent  recourse  to  abstinence, 
emetics,  slight  doses  of  medicine,  and  other  simple 
means  of  relieving  the  system,  which  some  per- 
sons were  in  the  habit  of  repeating  every  two  or 
three  days.* 

ABYSS  {''hfiwrffoi).  The  Oreek  word  means 
literally  '  unthout  bottom,^  but  actually  de^,  pro- 
found. It  is  used  in  tbe  Sept  for  the  Hebrew 
Qinri)  which  we  find  applied  either  to  the  ocean 
(Gen.  i.  2;  vii.  11),  or  to  the  under  world  (Ps. 
Ixxi.  21 ;  cvii.  26).  In  the  New  Testament  it 
is  used  as  a  noun  to  describe  Hades,  or  the  place 
of  the  dead  generally  (Rom.  x.  7) ;  but  more 
especially  that  part  of  Hades  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  wicked  were  supposed  to  be  confined  (Luke 
viii.  31;  Rev.  ix.  1,  2,  11;  xx.  1,  3;  comp. 
2  Pet  ii.  4).  In  the  Revelation  tbe  authorized 
verrion  invariably  renders  it  *  bottomless  pit,* 
elsewhere  *  deep.* 

Most  of  these  uses  of  the  word  are  explained  by 
reference  to  some  of  the  cosmological  notions 
which  the  Hebrews  entertained  in  common  with 
other  Eastern  nations.  It  was  believed  that  the 
abyss,  or  sea  of  fathomless  waters,  encompassed 
the  whole  earth.  The  earth  floated  on  the  abyss, 
of  which  it  covered  only  a  small  part  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  notion,  the  earto  was  founded 
upcm  the  waters,  or,  at  least,  had  its  foundations 
in  the  abyss  beneath  (Ps.  xxiv.  2 ;  cxxxvi.  6). 
Under  these  waters,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  the  wicked  were  represented  as  groaning, 
and  undergoing  the  punishment  of  tbeir  sins. 
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There  not  confine*!  the  Repliairo — tboec  old 
gionli  who  while  Myiag  cauMd  lunauiiding  na- 
tion* Id  tremble  (Prov.  ix.  18;  iiix.  16>  In 
IhoM  daifc  region!  Che  soverfigiu  oT  Tyn,  Bahj- 
lon,  and  Eg^pt  are  described  by  the  pnn^eli  u 
undergning  l^e  puniihment  or  their  cruelty  anil 
pride  (Jer.  iivi.  U  ;  F.iek.  uviii.  10,  Sec).  Tlue 
wu  '  the  deep'  into  which  the  evil  ipiriti  in  Luke, 
viii.  31,  besought  that  they  miglit  not  be  ca^ond 
which  wai  evidently  drmded  hy  them  [Cobho- 


',Had 


of  luch  ui  abyn  wu  by  no  means 
ciHifined  (o  the  Eait     It  wu  equally  entertained 

by  the  Celtic  Druids,  who  held  that  Atmimi  (Ibe 
deep,  the  low  pwt),  the  abyss  from  which  the 
earth  amae,  was  tbe  abode  or  the  evil  principle 
(Qwaithawn),  and  the  place  of  departed  mints, 
comprehending  both  the  Elysium  and  tlie  Tuita- 
rusuf  antiquity.  With  tbem  also  wandering  spirits 
were  called  PlarU  annwn, '  the  childrwi  of  the 
deep'  (Davis's  CtUit  Rtitan&a.  p.  175  ;  Myth. 
and  Rim  of  the  B.  Dnndi,  p.  49> 

ABYSSINIA.     'There  is  no  part  of  Arrica, 
Egypt  being  eicepted,   the  history  of  which  is 
cjmnected  with  "O  many   objects  of  interest  as 
Abyssinia.      A  region  nf  Alpine  mountains,  ever 
diflicult  of  access  by  its  nature  and  peculiar  silu- 
Btion,  concealing  in   its   Iwsnm  the  long-sou^t 
sources  of  the  Nile,  and  the  ttill  more  mysterious 
origin  of  its  singular  people,  Abyssinia  has  alraie 
pRserred,  in  tbe  heart  of  Africa,  its  peculiar  lite- 
rature and  its  ancient  Christian  church.     What 
is  still  more  remarjtable,  it  hu  pioerved  existing 
lenuuna  of  a  previously  existing  and 
Judaism,  and  with  a  language  approacmng  ni 
than  any  living  tongue  to  the  Hebrew,  a  state 
maDDcrs,  and  a  peculiar  character  of  its  peoi 
which  represent  in  these  latter  days  the   hat 
and  cmtomi  of  the  ancient  Israelites  in  the  tin 
of  Oideon  and  of  Joshua.    So  striking  is  the  re- 
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semblance  between  the  modem  Ahyeunians  and 
the  Hebtvm  of  old,  that  we  can  hardly  look  upon 
tbem  but  ai  biancbe*  of  one  nation ;  and  if  «e 
)iad  not  convincing  evidence  to  the  contrary,  and 
knew  itol  far  certain  that  the  Abrahamidae  ori- 
ipnated  in  Chaldea,  and  to  the  Dortbwatd  and 
eHtiranl  of  Paleatin^  we  might  ftame  a 
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probable  hypothesis,  which  sbotild  bring  tliem 
down  as  a  band  of  wandering  shepherds  from  tJte 
rrwuntains  of  Uabmh  (Abyninia),  and  idoitify 
them  with  Ibe  pastor  kings,  who,  accoitliDg  to 
Manetho,  multiplied  their  bands  uf  the  Phajaoiu, 
and  beinK,  alter  some  centuries,  expelled  thence 
by  the  will  of  the  gods,  snight  rcfiige  in  Judfv., 
and  built  the  walls  of  Jerusalem.  Such  an  hy- 
pothesis would  explain  the  existence  of  an  almoa 
Israelitith  people,  and  tbe  pseserration  of  a  lan- 
guage so  nearly  approaching  to  the  Hebrew,  in 
inlertropical  Africa.  It  is  cntainly  untrue,  and 
we  find  no  other  easy  explanatiin  of  tbe  tacts 
which  the  history  of  Abyssinia  pments,  and 
particularly  the  early  extension  of  the  Jea    ' 
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paragraph  will  suggest  ttie  grounds 
to  entitle  Abyssinia  to  a  place 
Cjclopmlia.  But  a*  the  country 
has  no  physical  connection  with  Palcetine — which 
is,  g«)gniphically,  wir  central  object — a  parti- 
cular drsrriptiim  nf  it  is  not  necessary,  and  it 
will  Buffice  to  notice  the  pointa  of  inijuiry  ntj- 
gested  by  the  quotation.     A  brief  outline  is  all 

'  Abvssinia  '  is  an  European  improremenl 
upon  the  native  name  of  '  IIahkbh.'  That  thij 
country  lie*  to  the  south  of  Nubia,  wbicb  sepa- 
rates it  from  Egypt,  and  to  the  «ut  of  tbe  Gulf 
of  Bab-el-Mandah  and  the  southern  put  of  the 
Arabian  sea,  will  sufficiently  indicate  its  po^itios). 
Abyssinia  is  a  high  country,  which  has  beeti 
comgnred  by  Humboldt  to  the  lofty  Plain  of 
Quito.  By  one  nf  tboee  beautiful  syndkedcal 
operation*  of  which  bia  wtitingt  oflh-  so  man; 
example*,  the  greatest  living  geograpber,  Carl 
Ritteiof  Berlin,  baa  established,  fiom  tne  writing! 
of  various  traveller*,  that  the  high  country  of 
Haboh  ccnsista  of  three  terraces,  or  dialinet 
table-lands,  tising  one  above  another,  and  of 
which  the  aeveral  grades  of  ascent  oifer  thenuelvea 
in  tuccesnioo  to  the  traveller  as  he  advances  (ram 
the  shon«  of  the  Red  Sea  -{Erdfcimde,  th.  i. 
*.  168).  Thefint  of  thne  levels  is  die  plain  of 
Bahamegash;  the  aecond  level  is  the  plain  and 
kingdom  of  Tigr£,  which  (brmerly  contairted  the 
kingdom  of  Aium:  the  third  level  ii  High 
Abyssinia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Amhara.  This 
name  of  Amhar*  is  now  given  to  the  whole  king- 
dom, of  which  Gtndar  is  tbe  capital,  and  where 
the  Amharic  Language  is  apoken,  eastward  of  tbe 
Takaiii.  Amhara  Proper  ia,  however,  a  moun- 
tainoos  province  to  the  aouth-eaat^  in  the  centra 
of  which  waa  Tegulat,  tbe  ancioit  captal  of 
*^~  empire,  and  at  one  period  the  centre  of  the 


ill  the  sDuthem  parts  of 
Habeth.  The  present  kingdom  of  Amhaja  ia  dte 
heart  of  Abyssinia,  and  dte  abode  of  tbe  emperor, 
or  Negwih.  It  contains  tbe  upper  oourae  of  tb* 
Nile,  the  valley  of  Dembeo,  and  tbe  lake  Tuna, 
near  which  is  the  royal  city  of  GotmUt,  and  like- 
wise tbe  high  region  of  Oojam,  which  Brucv 
atatee  to  be  at  least  two  milea  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Abyninia  ia  inhabited  by  aereral  distinct  race*, 
who  an  commonly  included  under  ttie  name  of 
Hobab  ur  Abyamiia.    miey  an  eleariy  dirtin- 
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fuiibed  fiom  each  other  by  tfadr  langfuagct,  but 
hKtt  move  or  leas  leMmblance  in  mannert  and 
libyscal  character.     These  races  are— 1.  The  7t- 
frani,  or  AbyMms  of  the  kingdom  of  Tigr^  which 
Marly  coinodes  in  extent  with  the  old  kingdom 
of  Axum.      They  ipeak  a  language  called  by 
TeUex  and  Lodolph  Ung%»a  Tiffrania,     It  it  a 
cwiuutiutt  or  modem   (Ualect  of  the  Oheei  or 
eld  Kduopic,  which  was  the  ancient  vernacular 
tmgoe  m   the   pcorince;    but  is  now  a  dead 
language  consecrated  to  literature  and  religious 
ues   [Ethxopic    Lanouaob],  and  the  modem 
knguage  of  Tigre  has  been  for  more  than  fire 
centuries  merely  an  ofal  dialect  2.  The  ^mAanw, 
who  hare  been  for  ages  the  dominant  people  in 
Abyssinia;    iSbe   genuine  Amhaia   being   consi- 
dered as  a  higher  and  nobler  caste,  as  the  military 
and  loyal  tribe.   Their  language — the  Amharic — 
DOW  extends  orer  all  the  eastem  parts  of  Abys- 
sinia,  including  various  provinces,  some  of  which 
a|)|Kar  «t  one  time  to  have  had  vernacular  lan- 
guages of  their  own.    3.  Hie  Agows,  which  name 
is  borne  by  two  tribes,  who  speak  different  lan- 
goafes  and  inhabit  dillerent  parts  of  Abyssinia. 
These  are  the  Agows  of  Damot,  one  of  the  most 
extensive  of  tiie  soatf>em  provinces,  where  they 
ase  settled  about  the  sources  and  on  the  banks  of 
Ike  Nile;    and  the  Agows  of  Lasta,  who,  ac- 
eocding  to   Brace,  are  Troglodytes,  living    in 
cavons  and  paying  the  same  adoration   to  the 
river  Takaxse  which    those  cf  Damot  pay  to 
the   Nile.      These  last  are  called  by  Salt  the 
Agows  of  Takazs^ ;  and  alUiougfa  th^  scarcely 
(hftr  ftom  the  other  Abyasinians  in  physical  cha- 
xKter,  tbdr  language  shows  them  to  oe  a  distinct 
aoefrom  the  Persian  as  well  as  hum  the  Am- 
hsia.  4.  The  FaloiAa,  a  people  whose  present  con- 
dkkn  suggests  many  coricms  inquines,  and  the 
iavestigation   of   whose    history    may    hereafter 
ibow  hghft  upon  thatof  the  Abyssins,  and  of  their 
liteiatuie  and   ecclesiastical  antiquities.    They 
all  pioftjBS  die  Jewi^  religion,  and  probably 
tt  so  hetbn  the  era  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Abfsrina  to  Christianity.    They  themselves  pro- 
fess to  denve  dieir  origin  ftom  F^esfine;  but  their 
Imgoage^  which  is  said  to  have  no  affinity  with 
the  Hebtew,  seems  sufficiently  to  refute  this  pre- 
IcnsiaD  (Vater,  Mithridate$,  t.  iii.)    According  to 
Btaoe,  the  Falasfaa  were  very  powerftil  at  the 
Ine   cf   the    conversion    of   the    Abyssins    to 
GMstiamty.     They  were  formerly  a  caste  of 
HCten  and  tileN^nakers  in  the  low  country  of 
beoobea,  but,  owing  to  religions  animosities,  and 
kciag  weakened  by  long  wars,  they  were  driven 
md  thence,  and  took  reftige  among  ragged  and 
aAmost  inaccessible  rocks^  in  the  high  ridge  called 
the  moantains  of  Samen,  where  they  live  under 
pnaces  of  their  own,  bearing  Hebrew  names,  and 
^yiof  tnbotte  to  the  Negush.    It  is  conjectured 
tM  the  Palasha  and  the  Agows  were  at  one  time 
the  ntxncipal  inhabitants  of  the  south-eastem  parts 
of  Abpsmia.    5.  The  Oafatt,  a  pagan   tribe^ 
w^  a  distinct  language,  bving  on  the  southern 
kaaks  ot  the  Nile,  near  Damot    6.  The  Oongat 
md  Emmrtana.     The  former  inhabit  the  province 
•f  Gonga,  and  have  a  language  distinct  from  all 
^  pnceding,  bot  the  same  which  is  spoken  by 
the jKople  ^  Narea,  or  Enarea,  to  the  southward 
if  HsMl    7.  To  these  we  should  perhaps  now 
•dd  the  GaUas,  a  race  of  wandering  herdsmen, 
QlRiavdy  spread  in  eastem  intertropical  Africa, 


who  have  become,  during  the  last  century,  very 
formidable  by  their  numbers,  and  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  Abyssinian  empire. 

The  Abyssinians  are  to  be  regarded  as  belongs 
ing  to  the  hlaek  races  of  men,  but  this  is  to  be 
received  with  some  explanation.  Without  entering 
into  particulars,  it  may  be  observed,  after  Riippeli 
(Reise  in  Abyannien),  that  there  are  two  physical 
types  prevalent  among  the  Abyssinians.  The 
greater  number  are  a  finely-formed  people  of  the 
European  type,  having  a  countenance  and  fea- 
tures precisely  resembling  those  of  the  Bedouins 
of  Arabia.  To  this  class  belong  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  high  mountains  of  Samen,  and  of 
the  plains  around  LakeTzana,  as  well  as  the  Fa- 
lasha,  or  Jews,  the  heathen  Gafats,  and  the  Agows, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  their  dialects.  The 
odier  and  very  large  division  of  the  Abyssinian 
people  is  identified,  as  far  as  physical  traits  are 
concerned,  with  the  race  which  has  been  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Ethiopian.  This  race  is 
indicated  by  a  somewhat  flattened  nose,  thick 
lips,  long  and  rather  dull  eyes,  and  by  verr 
strongly  crisped  and  almost  woolly  hair,  which 
stands  very  thickly  upon  the  head.  They  are 
therefore  one  of  the  ccmnecting  links  between  the 
Arabian  and  the  Negro  races,  being  separated 
ftom  the  former  by  a  somewhat  broader  line  than 
ftom  the  latter.  In  their  essential  characteristics 
they  agree  with  the  Nubians,  Berberines,  and 
itative  Egyptians  (Prichard's  Nat.  Hist  of  Man, 
p.  285). 

Abyssinia  has  for  ages  been  united  under  one 
governor,  who  during  the  earliest  periods  resided  at 
Axum,  the  ancient  capital  of  Tigr^ ;  but  who  for 
some  centuries  past  has  resided  at  Gondar,  a 
more  central  part  of  the  kingdom.  For  ages  also 
the  Abyssins  have  been  Christians,  but  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  the  Judaism  which  appears  to 
have  been  previously  professed,  and  witn  the  ex- 
ceptions which  have  been  already  indicated. 
Tigr^  in  which  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
empire,  was  the  country  in  which  Judaism  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  former  times  the  most  pre- 
valent It  was  also  the  country  which  possessed, 
in  the  Ghees  or  ancient  Ethiopic,  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage. It  was,  moreover,  the  seat  of  civilization, 
which,  it  is  important  to  observe,  appears  to  have 
been  aerived  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia, 
and  to  have  had  nothing  Egyptian  or  Nubian 
in  its  character. 

These  observations  have  brought  us  back  again 
to  the  difficulty  stated  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Prichard,  which 
has  hitherto  been  considered  insuperable.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  difficulty  has  chiefly 
arisen  ftom  attempting  to  explain  all  the  phe- 
nomena on  a  single  principle ;  whereas  two  causes 
at  least  contributed  to  produce  them,  as  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  clearly  show  : — 

The  former  profession  of  Judaism  in  the  coun- 
try is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  class  of  ob- 
servances and  notions  derivable  ftom  the  Jewish 
ritual,  which  are  very  numerous,  and  appear 
singular,  mixed  up  as  they  are  with  a  professedly 
Christian  faith.  This,  however,  does  not  account 
ibr  Jewish  manners  and  customs,  or  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  language  so  much  resembling  the 
Hebrew,  and  so  traly  a  Semitic  dialect  as  the 
Gheez,  or  old  Ethiopian.  For  nations  may  adopt 
a    foreign    religion,  and  maintain   the   usages 
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arising  from  it,  without  any  marked  change  of 
their  customs  or  language.  But  all  which  this 
leaves  unsolved  may,  to  our  apprehension,  be  very 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  now  gene- 
rally admitted  fact,  that  at  least  the  peo^e  of 
TigT^,  who  possessed  a  Semitic  language  so 
nearly  resembling  the  Hebrew,  are  a  SCT[utic  co- 
lony, who  imported  into  Abyssinia  not  only  a 
Semitic  language,  but  Semitic  manners,  usages, 
and  modes  of  thought.  Whether  Uiis  may  or 
may  not  be  true  of  die  Amhara  also,  depends  in 
a  great  degree  upon  the  conclusion  tiiat  may  be 
reached  respecting  the  Amharic  language,  which, 
through  the  large  admixture  of  Ethiopic  and 
Arabic  words,  has  a  Semitic  appearance,  but 
may,  notwithstanding,  prove  to  be  fimdamentally 
African.  At  all  events,  the  extent  to  which 
the  Gheez  language  has  operated  upon  it  would 
afford  a  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  Semitic 
colony  upon  the  native  population :  which  is  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  which  have  excited  so  much  inquiry 
and  attention. 

If  it  should  be  objected  tliat  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  identify  as  Semitic  the  manners  and  usages 
which  have  been  described  as  Hebrew,  we  woidd 
beg  to  call  attention  to  that  passage,  in  the  com- 
mencing extract,  which,  with  an  unintended 
significance,  intimates  that  these  customs  are 
those  of  tlie  early  times  of  Gideon  and  Joshua, 
when  the  Hebrews  had  not  been  long  subject  to  the 
peculiar  modifying  influences  of  the  Mosaical  in- 
stitutions. This  is  very  much  the  same  as  to  say 
that  the  customs  and  usages  in  view  are  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  type  of  Semitic  man- 
ners, rather  than  with  the  particular  type  which 
the  Mosaical  institutions  produced ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  resemble  the  manners  of  the  He- 
brews most  whoi  those  manners  had  least  departed 
from  the  goieral  standard  of  usages  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Semitic  family  of  nations. 
Tliey  are,  therefore,  less  Hebrew  manners  than 
Semitic  manners,  £Uid,  as  such,  are  accounted 
for  by  the  presence  o(  Semitic  races  in  the  coun- 
try. In  pomt  of  fact,  travellers  who  derive  their 
first  notions  of  the  East  from  the  Bible,  when  they 
come  among  a  strange  people,  are  too  ready  to 
set  down  as  speciJlcaUy  Hebrew  some  of  the 
more  striking  usages  which  attract  their  notice ; 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  genericaUy  Oriental, 
or  at  least  Semitic,  and  are  Hebrew  also 
merely  because  the  Hebrews  were  an  Oriental 
people,  and  had  Oriental  features,  habits,  and 
usages.  Our  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  the  former 
prevalence  of  the  Jewish  religion  in  Abyssinia 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  ritual 
usages;  and  that  the  presence  of  one  (perhaps 
more  than  one)  paramount  Semitic  colony  ac- 
counts for  the  existence,  in  this  quarter,  of  a 
Semitic  language,  and  Semitic  (and  therefore 
Hebrew)  manners  and  usages.  We  entertain  a 
very  strong  conviction  that  diis  conclusion  will 
be  corroborated  by  all  tlie  research  into  Abyssi- 
nian history  and  antiquities  which  may  here- 
after be  made. 

Having  thus  considered  the  question  which 
alone  autliorized  the  introduction  of  this  article,  we 
reserve  for  other  articles  [Gandacb  ;  Ethiopia  ; 
Shbba,  Qubsn  of]  some  questions  connected  with 
other  points  in  the  history  of  Abyssinia,  espe- 
cially the  introduction  of  Judaism    into   that 
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country.  Of  the  numerous  books  which  have 
been  written  respecting  Abyssinia,  the  Histories 
of  Tellex  and  Ludolph,  and  the  Travels  of 
Kramp,  Bruce,  Salt,  and  RUppell,  are  the  most 
important :  and  an  admirable  digest  of  existing 
information  may  be  found  in  Ritter's  Erdkunde, 
th.  i.,  and  (as  far  as  regards  ethnograjJiy  and 
langw^^)  in  Prichard*s  Researches,  vol.  ii. 
ch.  vi.,  and  his  Natural  History  ofMan^  sect.  26. 

ACCAD  03^  ;  Sept  'Apx*^),  «ie  of  the  five 
cities  in  *■  die  land  of  Shinar,'  or  Babylonia, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  built  by  Nimrod, 
or  rather  to  have  been  '  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom*  (Gen.  x.  10).  Their  situation  has  been 
much  disputed.  J£\\axi  {De  Animal,  xvi.  42)  men- 
tions that  in  the  district  of  Sittacene  was  a  river 
called  *ApydJifis,  which  is  so  near  the  name  *Kpx^ 
which  the  LXX.  give  to  this  city,  that  Bochart 
was  induced  to  fix  Accad  upon  diat  river  {Pha- 
leg,  iv.  17).  It  seems  that  several  of  the  ancient 
translators  found  in  their  Hebrew  MSS.  Achar 
("OK)  instead  of  Accad  (^SN)  (Ephrem  Syrus, 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  Targum  Hieros.,  Jerome,  Abul- 
faragi,  &c.) ;  and  tlie  ease  with  which  the  similar 
letters  ^  and  1  might  be  interchanged  in  copying, 
leaves  it  doubtful  which  was  die  real  name.  Achar 
was  the  ancient  name  of  Nisibis ;  and  hence  tlte 
Targumists  give  Nisibis  or  Nisibin  ()^3^V0) 
for  Accad,  and  they  continued  to  be  identified 
by  the  Jewish  literati  in  the  times  of  Jerome.  But 
the  Jewish  literati  have  always  been  deplorable 
geographers,  and  their  unsupported  conclusions  are 
worth  very  little.  Nisibis  is  unquestionably  too 
remote  northward  to  be  associated  with  Babel, 
Erech,  and  Calneh,  <  in  the  land  of  Shinar,'  Tliese 
towns  could  not  have  been  very  distant  from  each 
other ;  and  when  to  the  analogy  of  names  we  can 
add  that  of  situation  and  of  tradition,  a  strong 
claim  to  identity  is  established.  These  circum- 
stances unite  at  a  place  in  the  ancient  Sittacene, 
to  which  Bochart  had  been  led  by  other  analogies. 
The  probability  that  the  original  name  was  Achar 
having  been  established,  the  attention  is  naturally 
drawn  to  the  remarkable  pile  of  ancient  buildings 
called  Akker-koof,  in  Sittacene,  and  which  the 
Turks  know  as  Akker-i-Ntmrood  and  Akker-i- 
Babil.  Col.  Taylor,  the  British  resident  at  Bagh- 
dad, who  has  given  much  attention  to  the  subject, 
was  the  first  to  make  out  this  identification,  and 
to  collect  evidence  in  support  of  it ;  and  to  his 
unpublished  communications  the  writer  and  other 
recent  travellers  are  indebted  for  their  statements 
on  the  subject.  The  Babylonian  Talmud  might 
be  expected  to  mention  the  site ;  and  it  occun 
accordingly  under  the  name  of  Aggada.  It  occurs 
also  in  Maimonides  {Jud.  Chaz.  Tract,  Madee, 
fol.  25,  as  quoted  by  Hyde),  who  says,  *  Ahraliam 
xl.  annos  natus  cognovit  creatorem  suum* ;  and  im- 
mediately adds,  <  Extat  Aggada  tres  annos  natus.* 

Akker-koof  is  about  nine  miles  west  of  the  Ti- 
gris, at  the  spot  where  that  river  makes  its  nearest 
approach  to  the  Euphrates.  The  heap  of  ruins 
to  which  the  name  of  Nimrod's  Hill — Tel-^Aim- 
rood,  is  more  especially  appropriated,  consists  of 
a  mound  surmounted  by  a  mass  of  brick-work, 
which  looks  like  either  a  tower  or  an  irregular 
pyramid,  according  to  the  point  firom  which  it  is 
viewed.  It  is  about  400  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  bottom,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  125  feet 
above  the  sloping  elevation  on  wUch  it  standa. 
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TW  iBomid,  which  aeems  to  form  the  founda- 
tMD  of  tiie  pUe,  is  a  man  of  rubbiflh  accu- 
molatnl  by  the  decay  of  the  •upenCnicture.  In 
the  nun  itself,  the  layen  of  siin>dried  brictu,  of 
vfaich  it  is  compased,  can  be  traced  very  dis- 
tiaetly.  They  are  oemeoted  together  by  Imie  or 
htliiiiwFii,  and  are  divided  into  courses  varyinff 
from  12  to  20  feet  in  height,  and  are  separated 
hj  layen  cvf  reeds,  as  is  usual  in  the  more  an- 
dcDt  remains  of  Uus  primitive  region.    Travellers 
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We  been  perplexed  to  make  out  the  use  of  this 
HtSBsAable  monument,  and  various  strange  con- 
jectnres  have  been  hasarded.  The  embamunents 
of  canals  and  reservoirs,  and  the  remnants  of 
brick-w«k  and  pottery  occupying  the  place  all 
amiDd,  evince  tl^t  the  Tel  stood  m  an  unportaut 
city  ;  and,  as  its  constructioo  annoimces  it  to  be 
a  Bflkbykcuan  relic,  the  greater  probability  is  that 
it  vas  one  of  diose  pyramidal  structures  erected 
opon  high  places,  which  were  consecrated  to  the 
bearoily  bodies,  and  served  at  once  as  (he  temples 
and  the  observatories  of  those  remote  times.  Such 
boildings  were  common  to  all  Babylonian  towns ; 
amd  those  which  remain  appear  to  have  been  am- 
rtructed  more  or  less  on  the  model  of  that  in  the 
Metnyulitan  city  of  Babylon. 

AOCARON.     [EaaoK.] 

ACCENT.     This  tmn  is  often  used  with  a 
ride  meaning  :  as  when  we  say  that  a  per- 
has  '  a  Scotch  accent,"  in  whidi  case  it  de- 
all  that  distinguidies  the  Scotch  from  tiie 
Bagfish   pronunciatioD.     We  here  confine    the 
wssd,  in  the  Ifast  place^  to  mean  those  peculia- 
rities of  soond  for  which  grammarians  have  in- 
rated  the  markt  called  accents ;  and  we  natu- 
aBy   must    have  a  principal  reference  to  the 
Hebrew  and  the  Greek  limguages.     Secondly, 
wc  exc^MJe  the  coosideraticm  of  such  a  use  of 
arrfntnal  marks  (so  called)  as  prevails  in  the 
Fiench  language ;  in  which  they  merely  denote 
a  certain  chan^  in  the  quality  of  a   sound 
attrilwilwt  to  a  vowel  or  diphmong.    It  is  evident 
tibat,  had  a  sufficient  number  of  alphabetical 
vovds  been  invented,  the  accents  (in  such    a 
sense)  would  have  been  superseded.    While  the 
Hsfatew  and  Greek  languages  are  here  our  chief 
end,  yet,  in  aider  to  pass  from  the  known  to  the 
ladmoim,  we  shall  thiong^iout  refer  to  our  own 
tsofoe  as  the  best  source  of  illustration.     In  this 
•espect,  we  uodoobtedly  overstep  the  proper  limits 
flf  a  Kblical   Cyclopasdia ;    out  we  are  in    a 
■vmer  it?nftmffH»^  ao  to  do,  since  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  nuwepRsented  or    very  defectively  ex- 


plained in  most  English  grammars  :  and  if  we 
abstained  from  this  fall  exposition,  many  readers 
would  most  probably,  after  all,  misunderstand 
our  meaning. 

Even  after  the  word  accent  has  beoi  thus 
limited,  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  term;  it  has 
still  a  double  sense,  according  to  which  we  name 
it  either  oratorical  or  vocabular.  By  the  latter, 
we  mean  the  accent  which  a  word  in  isolation 
receives ;  for  instance,  if  we  read  in  a  vocabulary : 
while  by  watorical  accent  we  understand  that 
which  words  actually  have  when  read  aloud  or 
spoken  as  parts  of  a  sentence. 

The  Greek  men  of  letters,  who,  after  the  Ma- 
cedonian kingdoms  had  taken  their  final  form, 
invented  accentual  marks  to  assist  foreigners 
in  learning  their  language,  have  (with  a  single 
uniform  exc^ticm)  been  satisfied  to  indicate 
the  vocabular  accent:  but  the  Hebrew  gmm- 
marians  aimed,  when  the  pronunciaticni  of  the 
old  tonp^ue  was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten,  at 
indicatmg  by  marks  tl^  traditional  inflections  of 
the  voice  with  which  the  Scriptures  were  to  be 
read  aloud  in  the  synagogues.  In  consequence, 
they  have  introduced  a  very  complicated  system 
of  accentuation  to  direct  the  reader.  Some  of 
their  accents  (so  called^  are,  in  fact,  Hopif  otheru 

r tactical  notes,  whicn  served  also  as  guides  to 
voice  in  chanting. 

In  intelligent  reading  or  speaking,  the  vocal 
organs  execute  numerous  intonations  which  we 
have  no  method  of  representing  on  paper ;  espe- 
cially such  as  are  called  inflections  or  alides  by 
teachers  of  elocution  :  but  on  these  a  book  might 
be  written ;  and  we  can  here  only  say,  that  the 
Masoretic  accentuation  of  the  Hebrew  appears  to 
have  struggled  to  depict  the  rhythm  of  sen- 
tences; and  the  more  progress  has  been  made 
towards  a  living  perception  of  the  language,  the 
higher  is  the  testunony  borne  by  the  learned  to 
tiie  success  which  tlus  rather  ciunbrous  system 
has  attained.  The  ih3rthm,  indeed,  was  pro- 
bably a  sort  of  chant;  since  to  this  day  the 
Scriptures  are  so  recited  by  the  Jews,  as  also  the 
Koran  by  the  Arabs  or  Turks :  nay,  in  Turkish, 
the  same  verb  (oqumaq)  signifies  *to  sing  and  to 
read.  But  this  chant  by  no  means  attains  the 
sharp  ditconHnuiiy  of  European  singing  :  on  the 
contrary,  the  voice  slides  from  note  to  note.  Mo- 
notonous as  the  whole  sounds,  a  deeper  study  of 
the  expression  intended  might  probably  lead  to  a 
ftiller  understanding  of  the  Masoretic  accents. 

Wherein  the  Accent  consists, — In  ordinary 
European  words,  one  syllable  is  pronounced  with 
a  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice ;  and  is  then  said  to 
be  accented.  In  our  own  language,  the  most 
obvious  accompaniment  of  this  stress  on  the 
syllable  b  a  greater  clearness  of  sound  in  the 
vowel ;  insomuch  that  a  verv  short  vowel  caimot 
take  the  primary  accent  in  English.  Nevothe- 
less,  it  is  very  iu  from  the  tram,  that  accented 
vowels  and  syllables  are  necessarily  long,  or 
longer  than  the  unaccented  in  the  same  word ; 
of  which  we  shall  speak  afterwards.  In  illustra- 
tion, however,  of  the  loss  of  clearness  in  a  vowel, 
occasioned  by  a  loss  of  accent,  we  may  compare 
a  contest  with  to  contest;  equal  with  equdUty;  in 
which  die  syllables  con^  qual,  are  sounded  with  a 
v^y  obscure  vowel  when  unaccented. 

Let  us  observe,  in  passing,  that  when  a  vowel 
sound  changes  through  transposition  of  the  ao- 
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cent,  the  Hebrevr  gFammariani — instead  of  trust- 
ing that  the  voice  will  of  itself  modify  the  vowel 
when  the  accent  is  shifted — generally  think  it 
necessary  to  depict  the  vowel  ditTerenUy :  which 
is  one  princi{iaf  cause  of  the  complicated  changes 
of  the  vowel  points. 

A  second  concomitant  of  the  accent  is  less 
marked  in  English  than  in  Italian  or  Greek; 
namely — a  musical  elevation  of  the  voice.  On 
a  viano  or  violin  we  of  course  separate  en- 
tirely the  stress  given  to  a  note  (which  is  called 
forte  and  staccato)  from  its  elevation  (which  may 
be  A,  or  c,  or  v> ;  yet  in  speech  it  is  natural  to 
execute  in  a  nigher  tone,  or,  as  we  improperly 
term  it,  in  a  higher  key,  a  syllable  on  wnicn  we 
desire  to  lay  stress :  possibly  because  sharp  soimds 
are  more  distinctly  heard  than  flat  ones.  Practi- 
cally, therefore,  accent  embraces  a  slide  of  the 
voice  into  a  higher  note,  as  well  as  an  emphasis 
on  the  vowel ;  and  in  Greek  and  Latin  it  would 
appear  that  this  slide  upwards  was  the  most 
marked  peculiarity  of  accent,  and  was  that  which 
gained  it  the  names  wpoc^ia,  accenius.  Even 
at  the  present  day,  if  we  listen  to  the  speech  of  a 
Greek  of  Italian,  we  shall  observe  a  marked  ele- 
vation in  the  slides  of  the  voice,  givii^  the  ap- 
uearalice  of  great  vivacity,  even  where  no  pecur 
liar  sentiment  is  intended.  Thus,  if  a  Grreek  be 
requested  to  pronounce  the  words  cofia  (wisdom), 
vapafiokfi  (parable),  his  voice  will  rise  on  the 
i  and  ^  in  a  manner  never  heard  from  an  Eng- 
lishman. In  ancient  Greek,  however,  yet  greater 
nicety  existed ;  for  the  voice  had  three  kinds  of 
accent,  or  slides,  which  the  grammarians  called 
flat,  sharp,  and  circumflex ;  as  in  rls,  rls ;  wov. 
It  is  at  me  same  time  to  be  remarked,  that  tiiis 
flat  accent  was  solely  oratorical ;  for  when  a 
word  was  read  in  a  vocabulary,  or  named  in 
isolation,  or  indeed  at  the  end  of  a  sentence^  it 
never  todt  the  flat  accent,  even  on  the  last  syl- 
lable; except,  it  would  seem,  the  word  rUf  a 
certain  on&  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  however, 
the  simple  accent  (for  we  aie  not  speaking  of  the 
circumflex)  on  a  penultima  or  antepenultima  was 
always  sharp,  and  on  a  last  syllable  was  flat.  Pas- 
eibfy  A  stricter 'attention  to  the  speech  of  the  best 
educated  modem  Greeks,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to 
that  of  their  jpeasanti  in  isolated  districts,  might 
detect  a  similar  peculiarity  :  bat  it  ia  genraally 
believed  that  it  has  been  lost,  and  some  uncer* 
iainty  tiiecefore  naturally  rests  on  the  true  pro- 
noBciatioii.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable 
that  ^  flat  accent  was  a  stress  of  the  voice  ut- 
tered in  a  lower  note,  modi  as  the  second  accent 
in  ordndfather;  Hokt  the  sharp  accent  was  that 
which  prevails  in  modem  Greek,  and  has  been 
above  described ;  and  that  the  circumflex  com- 
bined an  upward  and  a  downward  slide  on  the 
same  vowel.  The  last  was  naturally  incapable 
of  being  executed,  unless  the  vowel  was  foM\ 
but  flie  oflier  two  accents  could  exist  equally 
well  on  a  short  vowel. 

In  English  elocution  various  slides  are  to  be 
heard,  more  complicated  than  tiie  Gteek  cir- 
cumflex ;  but  with  us  Ihey  are  wholly  oratorici^ 
never  vocabular.  Moreover,  they  are  peculiar  to 
vehement  or  vivacious  oratory ;  being  abundant 
in  familiar  or  comic  speech,  and  admissible 
also  in  high  pathetic  or  indignant  declamation : 
but  they  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  tran- 
qail  and  serious  utterance. 
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Secondary  Accent, — On  the  same  word,  wbon 
it  consists  of  many  syllables,  a  double  accent  is 
frequently  heard,  certainly  in  English,  and  pro- 
bably in  most  languages ;  but  in  our  own  tong:oe 
one  of  the  two  is  generally  feebler  than  the  other, 
and  may  be  called  secondary.  If  we  agree  to 
denote  this  by  the  flat  accent  (^)  of  the  Greeks, 
we  may  indicate  as  follows  our  double  accent : 

consideHLtion,  dlsob^ience,  ihiptet^oding ; 

s^conddry,  4ccessdry,  peremptorily. 
We  have  purposely  selected  as  the  three  last  ex- 
amples cases  m  which  the  secondary  accent  falls 
on  a  very  short  or  obscure  vowel,  such  as  can 
never  sustain  the  primary  accent 

In  some  cases,  ttoo  syllables  intervene  between 
the  accents,  and  it  may  then  be  difficult  to  say 
which  accent  is  the  principal.  In  thietoerdt, 
equaUzCf  dniiddte,  the  first  syllable  has  a  stiaoger 
accent  than  the  last ;  but  in  dristocrdHCf  iqwUi^ 
zdtion,  dntediluvicm,  they  seem  to  be  as  equal  as 

rible,  though  the  latter  catches  the  ear  more. 
aristdcracyy  the  former  is  beyond  a  doubt 
secondary;  but  here  the  two  are  separated  by 
only  one  syllable.  Pridetkrmindtion  has  three 
accents,  of  which  the  middlemost  is  secondary. 

In  the  Greek  language  a  double  accent  is  some- 
times found  on  one  word ;  but  only  when  the 
latter  is  superinduced  by  some  short  and  subor^ 
dinate  word  which  hangs  upon  the  other.  Such 
short  words  are  called  encluics,  and  form  a  class 
by  themselves  in  the  language,  as  they  eaimot  be 
known  by  their  meaning  or  form.  By  way  of 
example  we  may  give,  r^(>ayrtfs  rts  (a  certain 
usurper),  oldd  <rt  (I  know  thee).  In  these  cases, 
we  ooser\'e  tibat  the  two  accents,  if  both  are  sharp, 
are  found  on  alternate  syllables,  as  in  English ; 
but  whether  one  of  them  was  secondary  we  do 
not  know.  If  the  former  is  a  circun^Bex,  the 
latter  is  on  the  following  syllable.  Occarionally, 
two  or  more  enclitics  follow  each  other  in  suc- 
cession, and  produce  a  curious  combination ;  as, 
tlwds  ftoi  rt  fioL,  These  accents,  however,  are 
not  vocabular,  but  oratorical. 

The  Hebrews  have,  in  many  cases,  secondary 
accents,  called  AforetonCy  becsiuse  with  them  it 
always  precedes  the  principal  accent  (or  'tone*), 

as,  3^!},  kdteb& ;  the  intermediate  and  un- 
accented vowel  being  in  such  cases  exceedingly 
short  and  obscure,  so  that  some  grammarians 
refuse  to  count  it  at  alL  Tliis  foretone  is  de- 
scribed as  a  stress  of  the  voice  uttered  in  a  lower 
note,  and  ^refc»e  may  seem  identical  in  sound 
with  the  flat  accent  of  the  Gbeeks.  It  diflers^ 
however,  in  being  always  accompanied  with  ihe 
sharp  accent  on  the  same  woro,  and  in  being 
vocabular,  not  merely  oratorical. 

On  the  Place  of  the  Accent — A  great  diflerence 
exists  between  diflerent  languages  as  to  the  place 
of  the  accent.  In  Hebrew  it  is  found  solely  on 
the  last  syllable  and  last  but  one,  and  is  assumed 
systematically  by  many  grammatical  terminations, 
as  in  Melek  (for  Mdlk),  a  king,  pL  Mei'i^m. 
This  is  so  entirely  oppiosed  to  the  analogies  of 
English,  that  it  has  beoi  alleged  (Latham  On  the 
EngHsh  Language)  that  Princess  is  the  only 
word  in  which  our  accent  falls  on  a  final  inflec- 
tion. The  radical  contrast  of  all  this  to  our 
own  idiom  leads  to  a  perverse  pronunciation  of 
most  Hebrew  names:  mus  we  say  Isiiah,  Ne- 
bemi^h,  C&naan,  I'siael— although  with  their  true 
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Kwent  tibey  are  IsaUih,  Nehcmyih,  CanA-an, 
l«>rti;  to  flay  iia&m|  of  other  peculiaritief  of 
^  native  loand.  In  G^reek,  the  accent  ii 
hoDd  on  any  of  ^  three  last  syllablcfl  of  a 
wwd;  the  circumflex  only  on  the  two  last  In 
the  Latm  language,  it  is  verv  remarkable  that 
(except  in  the  caae  of  monosyllables)  the  accent 
iie?er  fell  on  the  last  syllable,  but  was  strictly 
WHfin<^  to  ^tte  penultima  aiKl  antepenultima. 
Thia  peculiarity  struck  the  Greek  ear,  it  is  said, 
nore  than  any^ing  dse  in  the  sound  of  Latin,  as 
it  gave  to  it  a  pompous  air.  It  is  the  more  diffi- 
emk  to  believe  that  any  thoughtful  Oiedc  seri- 
ocoly  imputed  it  to  Roman  pride,  since  we  aie 
trid  that  the  jEoiic  dialect  oTGieek  itself  agreed 
i»  this  remct  witii  the  Latin  (See  Foster  On 
AocetU  and  Qmaniity,  ch.  ivA  The  Latin  ac- 
oodxiatioD  is  remarkable  for  having  the  place  of 
the  accent  dictated  solely  by  euphony,  without 
R&BOice  to  the  fonnatioo  or  meaning  of  the 
venl;  in  winch  respect  ^  Greek  only  partly 
agrees  with  it,  chiefly  when  the  accent  ialls  on 
the  penultima  or  antepenultima.  The  Latin 
accent,  however,  is  guided  by  the  quantity  of 
dM  pmultimate  syllable;  the  Greek  accent  by 
Ae  quantity  of  the  ultimate  vowel.    The  rules 
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1.  Greek :  *  When  the  last  vowel  is  long,  the 
accent  is  on  the  penultima ;  when  the  last  vowel 
is  short,  die  accent  is  on  the  antepenultima.* 
Oxytofts  are  herein  excepted.  .  2.  Latm :  *  When 
the  penultimate  syllable  is  long,  the  accent  is 
vpoo  it;  when  short,  the  accent  is  on  the  ante- 
pnmltima.  Every  dissyllable  is  accented  on  the 
pmohima.*  Accordingly,  the  Gkeek  accent,  even 
so  the  caaes  of  the  very  same  noun,  shifled  in  the 
feOowing  curiouB  &shion :  N.  Ay9p»iros,  G.  iy 
^p^vow,  D.  hfBfiAv^  Ac  HMOpurwov,  and  in  Latin, 
Bther  diffsrently,  yet  witii  an  equal  change, 
N.  ShmOy  6.  Serminis,  &c.  It  is  beyond  all 
questicn  that  the  above  rule  in  Gkeek  is  genuine 
and  conect  (though  it  does  not  apply  to  oxytona, 
ttiBt  is,  to  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
and  haa  other  exceptions  which  the  Greek  gram- 
nan  wiH  tell) ;  but  there- is  a  natural  difficulty 
unsDg  Englishmen  to  believe  it,  since  we  have 
bfca  taught  to  pronounce  Greek  with  the  accen- 
huiion  o/  Latin  ;  a  curious  and  hurtftil  corrup- 
tion, to  which  the  influence  of  Erasmus  is  said  to 
hare  principally  contributed.  It  deserves  to  be 
noted  &at  the  modem  Greeks,  in  pn>nonnciTi|g^ 
their  ancient  words,  retain,  with  much  accuracy 
on  the  whole,  ^tte  ancient  rules  of  accent ;  but  in 
vofds  of  recent  invention  or  introduction  tfiey 
fcDow  the  rule,  which  seems  natural  to  an  English- 
fcan,  of  keeping  the  accent  on  the  same  syllable 
thraugfa  all  cases  of  a  noun.  Thus,  although  they 
■ound  as  of  old,  N.  &r0^mnrof,  G.  iydp^ov,  yet 
in  the  word  goic^hnh  « lady^  which  is  quite  recent, 
we  find  (phiral\  N.  al  KoxAwft,  G.  tw  kok^wwv, 
Ac.  Similarly,  6  nasrictyor,  the  eaptmnf  G.  rod 
■nrrr^Mvv  ^^  TbiM  ia  only  one  out  of  many 
naiks  that  the  modem  Greek  has  lost  the  nice 
npfiiiialion  oi  Ibe  quantiiy  or  time  of  vowel 
ssvnis,  which  cfaasmcterixed  ^  ancient 

in  all  Latin  or  Greek  words  which  we  import 
into  En^ish,  m  kmg  aa  we  feel  them  to  be  ^ 
leifn,  we  ac&ere  to  Stt  Latin  rules  of  accentuar 
tisA  at  wdlaa  we  know  how:  thus,  in  democrat, 
imSerOcy,  dhnoerdOeal ;  phUieophy,  phUosd- 
P^fcml;  attrcnimify  dttrondfmetd ;  domestic,  do- 


mesticity, domhticdtion;  p6ssible,  possibility; 
bdrbarous,  barbdrity.  But  the  moment  we  treat 
any  of  thf»e  words  as  natives,  we  follow  our  own 
rule  of  keeping  the  accent  on  the  radical  syl- 
lable; as  m  bdrharousness,  where  the  Saxon 
ending,  ness,  is  attached  to  the  foreign  word. 
With  the  growth  of  the  language,  we  become 
more  and  more  accustomed  to  hear  a  long  train 
of  syllables  following  the  accent  Thus,  we 
have  cSmfort,  cdmfortdble,  comfortableness;  pdr- 
Uament,  pdrliamentary,  which  used  to  be  pdrlia- 
mhdary. 

In  many  provinces  of  England,  and  in  par- 
ticular ikmibes,  the  older  and  better  pronim- 
ciations,  contrdry,  industry,  keep  their  place,  in- 
stead of  tiie  modem  cdntrary,  industry.  The 
new  tendency  has  innovated  in  Latin  words  so 
fiur,  tiuit  many  persons  say  inimical,  contemplate, 
inculcate,  dicorous,  s&norous,  and  even  concord- 
ance, for  inimical,  contemplate,  &c.  'Alexander 
has  supplanted  ^Alexdnder.  In  the  cases  of  con- 
cordance, cldmorous,  and  various  others,  it  is 
probable  that  the  words  have  beoi  made  to  follow 
the  pnmunciation  of  cOncord,  cldmor,  as  in  native 
English  derivatives.  The  pinciple  of  change,  to 
which  we  have  been  pointing,  is  probably  deep- 
seated  in  hiunan  speech ;  for  the  later  Attics  are 
stated  to  have  maide  a  similar  innovation  in  va- 
rious words ;  for  example,  >Eschylus  and  Thucy- 
dides  said  6/ui!os,  rpowcSby,  but  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle, i/i^ios,  roOwauv. 

If  the  principal  accent  is  very  distant  from  one 
end  of  a  long  word,  a  great  obscurity  in  the  dis- 
tant vowel-sounds  results,  which  renders  a  word 
highly  unmusical,  and  quite  unmanageable  to 
poetry.  This  will  be  seen  in  such  pronunciations 
B»  pdrliamentary,  phemptorily. 

In  Hebrew  the  same  ^enomenon  is  exhibited 
in^  a  contrary  way,  the  early  vowels  of  a  word 
being  apt  to  become  extremely  short,  in  conse- 
quence of  ihe  accent  being  delayed  to  the  end. 

Thus,  ht}^,  6he'l,  a  tent,  pt  DJ^PIJf,  ohdWm; 

^ht}^,  qdteli,  they  killed;    ^PIJ^Oj?,  gatalihu, 

they  killed  him.  Oratorical  reasons  occasionally 
induce  a  sacrifice  of  the  legitimate  vocabular 
accent.  In  English  this  happens  chiefly  in  cases 
of  antithesis ;  as  when  the  verbs,  which  would 
ordinarily  be  sounded  increase  and  deeredse,  n- 
vene  their  accent  in  order  to  bring  out  mora 
clearly  the  contrasted  syllables:  'He  must  in- 
crease, but  I  must  <iecrease.^ 

This  change  is  intended,  not  for  mere  euphony, 
but  to  assist  the  meaning.  Variety  and  energy 
seem  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  following  Hebrew 
example,  which  Ewald  has  noticed,  and  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  more  of  the  same  sort  mi»t 
remain  to  be  discovered:  Judges  v.  12,  *Uri, 
'uri,  Debord :  *uri,  'iri,  dobbin  shir;  which,  after 
Ewald,  we  may  imitate  by  translating  thus,  *  Up 
di^n,  up  then,  Debor&h :  (ip  then,  dp  £en,  utter  a 
s6ng.*  The  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  more- 
ever,  in  the  pause  of  a  sentence,  modified  the 
accent  without  reference  to  the  meaning  of  the 

words.  Thus  the  verb  ordinarily  sounded  v*?!, 
g^d^U,  with  a  very  short  penultimate  vowel,  be- 
comes at  the  end  of  the  sentence  ^'^l,  gadelu, 

with  a  long  and  accented  penultima  (See  Ewald's 
Hebrew  Gram,  $  131,  133).     The  Greek   lan- 
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guage  also  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  clianges  a 
flat  accent  into  a  sharp  one;  for  instance,  the 
wofd  rifi^i  (honor)  before  a  pauie  becomes  rifiii  i 
but  no  e](mgation  of  vowels  ever  accompanies  this 
phenomenon. 

Accent  in  Compotmd  Words, — It  is  principally 
by  the  accent  that  the  syllables  of  a  word  are 
joined  into  a  single  whole ;  and  on  this  account 
a  language  wiUi  well-defined  accentuation  is 
(c»teris  paribus)  so  much  Ihe  easier  to  be  under- 
stood when  hearo,  as  well  as  so  much  the  more 
musical.  This  function  of  the  accent  is  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  us  in  such  words  of  our  lan- 
guage as  have  no  other  organiied  union  of  their 
parts.  To  the  eye  of  a  foreigner  reading  an 
English  book,  steanirboat  appears  like  two  words ; 
e8])ecially  as  our  printers  have  an  extreme  dislike 
of  h3rphens,  and  omit  them  whenever  the  cor- 
rector of  the  press  will  allow  it.  In  Greek  or 
Persian  two  such  words  would  be  united  into  one 
by  a  vowel  of  union,  which  is  certainly  highly 
conducive  to  euphony,  and  the  compound  would 
appear  in  the  form  gteamiboat  or  ateamob/ttos. 
As  we  are  quite  destitute  of  such  apparatus  (in 
spite  of  a  few  such  exceptions  as  na^dicrafi, 
mountebank),  the  accent  is  eminently  important; 
by  which  it  is  heard  at  once  that  stedmboat  is 
a  single  word.  In  fact,  we  thus  distinguish  be- 
tween a  at6n^H}x  and  a  etdne  bSx;  the  former 
meaning  a  box  for  holding  stones,  the  latter  a  box 
made  of  stone.  Mr.  Latham  {EngL  Language, 
}  234)  has  ingeniously  remarked  that  we  may 
re&d  the  following  lines  from  Ben  Jonson  in  two 
ways: 

*  An'd  thy  ^vershlning  quiver' — 
or,  *  An'd  thy  silver  shining  quiver' — 

with  a  slight  difference  of  sense. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  generally  regarded  as 
quite  destitute  of  compound  words.  It  possesses, 
nevertheless^  something  at  least  closely  akin  to 
them  in  (what  are  called)  nouns  in  regimen. 
Being  without  a  genitive  case^  or  any  particle 
devoted  to  die  same  purpose  as  the  English  pre- 
position of,  they  make  up  for  this  by  sounding 
two  words  as  if  in  comoination.  The  former 
word  loses  its  accent,  and  thereby  often  incurs  a 
shortening  and  obscuratian  of  its  vowels;  the 
voice  hurrying  on  to  the  latter.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  English  pronunciation  of  sh^ 
of  todr,  man  of  todr,  man  at  drmt,  phmses  which, 
by  repetition,  have  in  sprit  become  single  words, 
the  first  accent  being  lost.  Many  such  exist  in 
our  language,  though  unregistered  by  gram- 
marians— in  fkct,  even  in  longer  phrases  the  phe- 
nomenon is  observable.  Thus,  Secretary  at  Wdr, 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  have  very  audibly  but 
one  predominating  accent,  on  the  last  syllable. 

So,  in  Hebrew,  from  l^^fH,  x^xxAy^n,  a  vision, 

comes   n^^l^  |^^)n,  x^y^**^^^^i  vision  of  the 

night  (Job  XX.  8).  That  every  such  case  is  fiiirly 
to  be  regarded  as  a  compound  noun  was  remarked 
by  Dr.  Campbell  i:X  Aherdeen,  who  urged  that 
o&erwise,  in  Isaiah  ii.  20,  we  ought  to  render  the 
words  *  the  idols  of  his  silver  ;*  whereas,  in  fact, 
the  exact  representation  of  the  Hebrew  in  Greek 
is  not  c28o»Xa  hfylfpovHKbrov,  but,  so  to  say, 
jif7vpff(5«Xa  o^rov.  In  Greek  compounds  the 
position  of  the  accent  is  sometimes  a  very  cri- 
tical matter  in  distinguishing  active  and  passive 
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meanings  of  epithets.  Thus,  fvifTp6KTovo5  means 
mother-slain,  or  slain  by  one^s  mother;  while 
fiirrpoieT6pos  is  mother-slaying,  or  slaying  one's 
mother.  Such  distinctions,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  a  very  small  class  of 
compounds. 

Sense  of  a  simple  word  modified  by  the  Ac^ 
cent, — It  is  familiarly  remarked  in  our  English 
grammars,  that  (in  words  of  Latin  origin,  gene- 
rally imported  fiom  French')  we  often  distinguish 
a  verb  from  a  noun  by  putting  the  accent  <hi  the 
penultimate  syllable  or  the  noun  and  the  ulti- 
mate of  the  verb.  Thus,  we  say,  an  msuk,  to 
insiU ;  a  contest,  to  contest ;  &c.,  &c.  The  dis- 
tinction is  so  useful,  that  in  doubtful  cases  it 
appears  desirable  to  abide  by  the  rule,  and  to 
say  (as  many  persons  do  say)  a  phfume,  to  per- 
fime;  details,  to  detail;  the  cdntents  of  a  book, 
to  content;  &c.  It  is  certainly  curious  that  the 
very  same  law  of  accent  pervades  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  discriminating  the  simplest  triliteral 

noun  and  verb.  Thus,  we  have  \^f  meleky 
king ;  "^^p,  m&ldk,  he  ruled.  In  the  Gre^  lan- 
guage the  number  of  nouns  is  very  considerable 
in  wnich  the  throwing  of  the  accent  on  the  last 
syllable  seriously  alters  the  sense ;  as,  rpAros,  a 
manner ;  rpotchs,  Uie  leather  of  an  oar :  dviijbsj 
anger  or  mind ;  Blyuos,  garlic :  Kptyofp,  judging  ; 
Kptyi^v,  a  lily-bed :  2/iOf,  a  shoulder ;  w/Abr,  cruel. 
A  very  extensive  vocabulary  of  such  cases  is  ap- 
pended to  Scapula's  Greek  Lexicon, 

Relation  of  Accent  to  Rhythm  and  Me^e. — 
Every  sentence  is  necessarily  both  easier  to  the 
voice  and  pleasanter  to  the  ear  when  the  whole  is 
broken  up  into  symmetrical  parts,  with  conve- 
nient pauses  between  them.  The  measure  of  tlie 
parts  IS  marked  out  by  the  number  of  principal 
oeats  of  the  voice  (or  oratorical  accents)  which 
each  clause  contains;  and  when  these  are  so 
regulated  as  to  attain  a  certain  musical  uniformity 
without  betraying  art,  the  sentence  has  the  pleas- 
ing rhythm  of  good  prose.  When  art  is  not 
avowed,  and  yet  is  manifest,  this  is  unpleasing, 
as  seeming  to  proceed  from  affectation  and  in- 
sincerity. When,  however,  the  ait  is  avowed,  we 
call  it  no  longer  rhythm,  but  metre ;  and  with 
the  cultivation  of  poetry,  more  and  more  mdody 
has  been  exacted  oi  versifiers. 
•  To  the  English  ear,  three  and  four  beats  of  the 
voice  give  undoubtedly  the  most  ccnyenient  length 
of  clauses.  Hence,  in  what  is  called  poetical 
prose,  it  will  be  found  that  any  particuliu'ly  me- 
lodious passage,  if  broken  up  into  lines  or  verse^ 
yields  generally  either  three  or  four  beats  in  every 
verse.    For  example: 

<  Wh^re  is  the  m&id  of  Ativan? 
Gdne,  as  a  vision  of  the  night. 
Wh^re  shall  her  lover  Io6k  for  her  f 
The  h&ll,  which  6nce  she  gUddened,  is  dte>late.* 

But  no  poetical  prose,  not  even  translations  of 
poetry  which  aim  at  a  half-metrical  air,  will  be 
nnmd  to  retain  constantly  the  Mreefold  and /bur- 
fold  accent  To  produce  abruptness,  Aa{f  lines, 
containing  but  two  accents,  are  thrown  in ;  and 
in  smoother  feeling  clauses  of  five  accents,  which 
often  tend  to  become  the  true  English  blank 
vene.  All  longer  clauses  are  compoate,  and  can 
be  resolved  into  three  and  three,  four  and  three, 
four  and  four,  &c.    To  illustnte  this,  let  us  take 
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apMBk^  of  ^  Old  Tesiameni  in  the  common 
Englidb  tnnslatkiQ.     Habakkuk  iu.  2 : 

I  hare  be&rd  thj  ipeech ;  and  was  afxakl. 

CKhLM! 
Ber^e  thy  w6ik  in  the  mklst  of  the  ye&n ! 
In  the  midst  of  the  ye&rs  make  kn6wn ! 
In  wiitli  remember  m^y ! 
God  c4me  horn  T^man, 
And  the  Holy  One  firom  Mo6nt  P&ran. 
His  glory  oovexed  the  he&vens, 
And  the  e&rth  was  full  of  his  pr&ise. 
His  brightness  was  &s  the  U^t, 
He  had  iWicns  coming  o6t  of  his  h&nd. 
And  thi6xe  was  the  hiding  of  his  p6wer.*  &c  &c. 

The  accent  which  we  have  been  here  describ- 
ing as  the  source  of  rhythm  is  strictly  the  ora- 
tarieal  accent.     As  this  fidls  only  on  the  more 
emphatic  words  of  the  sentence,  it  is  decidedly 
itnog,  and,  in  comparison  with  it,  all  the  feebler 
and  secondary  accents  axe  miheard,  or  at  least 
uncoonted.    Nor  is  any  care  taken  that  the  suo- 
ceaiiTe  accents  should  be  at  equable  distances. 
Occairionally  they  occur  on  successive  syllables ; 
mach  oftener  at  tbe  distance  of  two,  three,  or  four 
sjUabtes.     Nevertheless,  this  poetical  rhythm,  as 
soon  as  it  beccnnes  avowedlv  cultivated,  is  em- 
bryo-metre ;  and  possibly  this  is  the  real  state  of 
the  Hebrew  versification.     Ch«at  pains  have  been 
taken,  from  Oomarus  in  1630  to  Bellermann  and 
Sulscbtitz  in  recent  times,  to  define  the  laws  of 
Hebrew  metre.     A  concise  history  of  these  at- 
tempts will  be  found  in  the  Introductian  to  De 
Wctte*s  Commentary  on  the  Patdmt,    But  al- 
though the  occasional  use  of  rhyme  or  aetonance 
in  Hebrew  seems  to  be  more  than  accidental,  the 
bilore  of  so  many  efliRis  to  detect  any  real 
nietie  in  the  old  Hebrew  is  decisive  enough  to 
warn  future  inouiiers  against  losing  their  labour. 
(See  die  article  Parattelienme   in  Ersch  and 
Gniber's  Entyclopedie),    The  modem  Jews,  in- 
deed, have  borrowed  accentual  metre  fiom  the 
Arabs:  but,  although  there  is  nothing  in  the 
gcntoj  of  the  tongue  to  resist  it^  perhaps  the 
fervid,  practical  genius  of  the  Hebrew  prophets 
njectecl  any  such  trammel.     Repetition  and  am- 
niification  mark  their  style  as  too  declamatory  to 
be  what  we  call   poetry.     Nevertheless,  in  the 
Psalms  and  lyrical  passages,  increasing  investi- 
gitian  appears  to  prove  that  considerable  artifice 
of  composition  has  often  been  used  (See  Ewald's 
Poetkal  Books  of  the  Old  Test.  vol.  i.). 

In  our  own  language,  it  is  obvious  to  every 
eeneiderate  reader  of  poetry  that  the  metres  called 
snipgstic  depend  nur  more  on  the  oratorical 
accent  than  on  the  vocabular  (which  is,  indeed, 
their  ewential  defect) ;  and  on  this  account  nu- 
mesoos  accents,  which  the  voice  really  utters,  are 
jnmid  by  as  counting  for  nothing  in  the  metre. 
We  ofier,  as  a  single  example,  the  two  following 
lines  of  Campbell,  in  which  we  have  denoted  by 
the  il^  accent  those  syllables  the  stress  upon 
which  is  suboidinate  and  extra  metmm : 

'  S^,  riish'd  the  bdld  eigle  excitingly  forth 
From  his  home^  in  the  d&rk-idlling  clo6ds  of 
^n6rth.* 
Such  aswderatioaB,  drawn  entirely  out  of  orth 
tory,  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  on  which  it  is 
sny  longer  useful  to  pursue  an  inquiry  concern- 
ing Hefaew  metres. 
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Conjmion  of  Accent  with  Quantity.^It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  Foster,  the  author  of  a  learned 
and  rather  celebrated  book  intended  to  clear  up 
this  confusion,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  truth 
concerning  Gh-eek  and  Latin,  by  help  of  ancient 
grammarians,  but  himself  fell  into  the  popular 
erroiB  whenever  he  tried  to  deal  with  the  English 
language.  Not  only  does  he  allege  that  *  the 
voice  dwells  longer*  on  the  first  syllable  of  hd- 
nestly,  chdractery  &c.,  than  on  the  two  last  (and 
improperly  writes  them  hmestly,  chdrdcter\  but 
he  makes  a  general  statement  that  accait  and 
quantity,  though  separated  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
are  inseparable  in  English.  The  truth  is  so  &r 
otherwise,  that  probably  in  three  words  out  of 
four  we  separate  them.  As  single  instances,  con- 
sider the  words  hdnestly,  chdractery  just  adduced. 
The  accent  is  clearly  on  the  first  syllable ;  but 
that  syllable  in  each  is  very  short.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  second  syllable  of  both,  diough  un- 
accented, yet  by  reason  of  the  consonants  atlyCt^ 
is  long,  though  less  so  than  if  its  vowel  likewise 
had  beien  long.  The  words  are  thus,  like  the 
Greek  K^Aiy8f>of,  a  cy'Under,  accented  on  the 
first  syllable,  yet  as  to  quantity  an  amphibrach 
(o  — o).  Until  an  Englishman  clearly  feels 
and  knows  these  fkcts  of  his  own  tongue,  he;  will 
be  unable  to  avoid  the  most  perplexing  erron  on 
this  whole  subject 

Invention  cf  Accents. — ^We  have  already  said 
that  the  accentual  marks  of  the  Greeks  were  in- 
vented not  long  afler  the  Macedonian  conquests. 
To  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  master  of  the 
celebrated  Aristarcbus,  is  ascribed  the  credit  of 
fixing  both  the  punctuation  and  the  accentuation 
of  Greek.  He  was  bom  near  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  b.c.  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  we  actually  have  before  our  eyes  a 
pronunciation  which  cannot  have  greatly  differed 
from  that  of  Plato.  As  for  the  Hebrew  accentur 
ation  generally  called  Masoretic,  the  learned  are 
agreed  that  it  was  a  system  only  gradually  built 
up  by  successive  additions ;  Uie  word  Masora 
itself  meaning  ircuiition.  TTie  work  is  ascribed 
to  the  schools  of  Tiberias  and  Babylon,  which 
arose  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans ;  but  it  cannot  be  very  accurately  stated 
in  how  many  centuries  the  system  of  vowel-points 
and  accentuation  attained  the  fully-developed 
state  in  which  we  have  received  it  There  is, 
however,  no  question  among  the  ablest  scholars 
that  these  marks  represent  the  utterance  of  a 
genuine  Hebrew  period;  the  pronunciation,  it 
may  be  said  with  little  exaggeration,  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah.— F.  W.  N. 

ACCHABIS.     [Spidbr.] 

ACCHO  (13y ;  Sept  "Ajcx^),  a  to^n  "»d 
haven  within  the  nominal  territory  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher,  which  however  never  acquired  pos- 
session of  it  (Judg.  i.  31).  The  Ghreek  and  Roman 
writers  call  ifAicn,  Acb  (Strab.  xvi.  877  ;  Diod. 
Sic.  xix.  93 ;  C.  Nep.  xiv.  6) ;  but  it  was  even- 
tually better  known  as  Ptolbmaxs  (Plin.  Hist. 
Nat.  V.  19),  which  name  it  received  from  the  first 
Ptolemy,  kmg  of  Egypt,  by  whom  it  was  much 
improved.  By  this  name  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  (1  Mace.  x.  56 ;  xi.  22,  24  ;  xii.  44, 
48;  2  Mace.  xiii.  14),  in  the  New  Testament 
(Acts  xxi.  7),  and  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  12, 
%  seq.y     It  was  also  called  Cokmia  Clatidii 
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Ca$ari$^  in  coofequetice  of  its  receiving  the 
privilegef  of  a  Roman  city  irom  the  emperor 
ClaudiiM  (Plin.  v.  17;  xxxvi.  65).  But  the 
names  thus  imposed  or  altered  by  ibreigners  nerer 
took  with  the  natives,  and  the  place  is  still  known 

in  the   country  by   the   name  of  \^  Ajula. 

It  continued  to  be  called  Ptolemais  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  as  well  as  by  Latin 
authors,  while  the  Orientals  adhered  to  the  ori- 
ginal designatiou.  This  has  occasioned  some  spe* 
culatioQ.  Vitriacus,  who  was  bishop  of  the  place, 
produces  the  opinion  {Hist.  Orient,  c.  25)  that  the 
town  was  founded  by  twin-brothers,  Ptolemasus 
and  AcoQ.  Vinisauf  imagines  that  the  old 
town  retained  the  name  of  Accho,  while  that  of 
Ptolemais  was  confined  to  the  more  modem  addi- 
tions northward,  towards  the  hill  of  Turon  TG. 
Vinisauf,  i.  %  p.  248),  but  the  truth  undoubtedly 
is  that  the  natives  never  adopted  the  foreign 
names  of  this  or  any  other  town.  The  word 
Accho,  or  Akka,  can  be  traced  to  no  Hebrew  or 
Syriac  root,  and  is.  Sir  W.  Drummond  alleges 
(  Oru^net,  b.  v.  c.  3),  clearly  of  Arabian  origin,  and 

derived  from  <  *  ^  ak,  which  signifies  sultry. 

Hie  neighbourhood  was  famous  for  the  sands 
which  the  Sidonians  employed  in  making  glass 
(Plin.  Hist  Nat.  v.  19 ;  Stiabo,  xvi.  877) ;  and 
the  Arabians  denote  a  sandy  shore  heated  by  the 

sun  by  the  word  ^J^  akehf  or  ^^   akety  or 

(with  the  nunnation)  aketon.  During  the  Cru- 
sades the  place  was  usually  known  to  Europeans 
by  the  name  of  Acon  :  afterwards,  from  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Knights  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem, 
as  St.  Jban  D*AcaB,  or  simply  Acrb. 

This  £unous  city  and  haven  is  situated  in  N. 
lat  32°  55V  and  E.  long.  35**  5',  and  occupies 
the  north-western  point  of  a  commodious  bay, 
called  the  Bay  or  Acre,  the  opposite  or  south- 
western point  of  which  is  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  Mount  CarmeL  The  city  lies  on  the  plain 
to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Its  western  side  is 
washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
on  the  south  lies  the  bay,  beyond  which  may  be 
seen  the  town  of  Caipha,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Calamos,  and,  rising  high  above  both,  the  shrubby 
heights  of  CarmeL  The  mountains  belonging  to 
the  chain  of  Anti-Libanus  are  seen  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  four  leagues  to  the  north,  while 
to  a^f/d  east  the  view  is  bounded  by  the  fruitful 
hills  of  the  Lower  Galilee.  The  bay,  from  the 
town  of  Acre  to  the  promontory  of  Mount  Carmel, 
is  three  leagues  wide  and  two  in  depth.  The 
port,  on  account  of  its  shallowness,  can  only  be 
entered  by  vessels  of  small  burden ;  but  there  is 
excellent  anchorage  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
before  Caipha,  which  is,  in  fisct,  the  roadstead  of 
Acre  (Turner, ii.  Ill  ;G.Bob'mwn,i.  198).  Inthe 
time  of  Strabo  Accho  was  a  great  city  (nro^cfiatr 

xvi.  p.  877),  and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  down  to  the  present  time.  But  after 
the  Turks  gained  possemoo  of  it.  Acre  so  rapidly 
declined,  that  the  travellers  of  the  sixteen^ 
and  seventeenth  centuries  concur  in  describing 
it  as  much  fallen  fram  its  former  glory,  of  which, 
however,  traces  still  remained.  The  misstooary 
Eugene  Roger(La  rerr«S(imc«»,1645, pp. 44-46> 
temarks  that  the  whole  place  had  such  a  sacked 


and  desolated  appeatanee,  tiiat  little  xemained 
worthy  of  note  except  Ukepalace  fi^  the  grand- 
master of  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  and  the 
church  of  St  Andrew  :  all  the  rest  was  a  sad  and 
deplorable  ruin,  pervaded  by  a  pestiferous  air, 
which  soon  threw  strangers  into  dangerous  mala- 
dies. The  Emir  Fakr-ed-din  had,  however,  lately 
built  a  commodious  khan  i<ot  the  use  of  tiie 
merchants :  for  there  was  still  considerable  traffic, 
and  vessels  were  constantly  arriving  from  France, 
Venice,  England,  and  Holland,  laden  with  «h1, 
cotton,  skins,  and  other  goods.  The  Emir  had 
also  built  a  strong  castle,  notwithstanding  re- 
peated orders  from  the  Porte  to  desist  Roger 
also  fails  not  to  mention  the  immense  stone  balls, 
above  a  hundredweight,  which  were  found  in  ^le 
ditches  and  among  the  ruins,  and  which  were 
thrown  into  the  town  fhnn  machines  before  the 
use  of  caxmon.  This  account  is  confirmed  b^ 
other  travellers,  who  add  little  or  nntiiing  to  it 
(Doubdan,  Cotovicus,  Zuallart^  Morison,  Nan, 
D*Arvieux,  and  others).  Morison,  however,  dwells 
more  on  the  ancient  remains,  which  consisted  of 
portions  of  old  walls  of  extraordinary  height  and 
thickness,  and  of  fragments  of  buildings,  sacred 
and  secular,  which  still  afforded  manifest  tokens 
of  the  original  magnificence  of  the  place.  He 
(ii.  8)  affirms  that  the  metropolitan  cnurch  of  St 
Andrew  was  equal  to  the  finest  of  those  he  had  seen 
in  France  and  Italy,  and  that  die  church  of  St 
John  was  of  the  same  perfect  beauty,  as  might 
be  seen  by  the  pillars  and  vaulted  roof,  haliT 
of  which  still  remained.  An  excdlent  and 
satisfiictory  account  of  the  place  is  given  by 
Nau  (liv.  V.  ch.  19),  who  takes  particular  notice 
of  the  old  and  strong  vaults  on  which  the  houses 
are  built ;  and  the  present  writer,  having  observed 
the  same  practice  in  Baghdad,  has  no  doubt 
that  Nau  is  right  in  the  conjecture  that  they 
were  designed  to  aflbrd  cool  underground  re- 
treats to  the  inhabitants  during  the  heat  of  the 
day  in  summer,  when  the  climate  of  the  plain  is 
intensely  hot  This  provision  might  not  be  neces- 
sary in  die  interior  and  cooler  parts  of  the  country. 
Our  Maundrell  gives  no  further  information,  save 
that  he  mentions  that  the  town  appears  to  have 
been  encompassed  on  ^  land  side  by  a  double 
wall,  defended  with  towers  at  small  distances ;  and 
that  without  the  walls  were  ditches,  ramparts,  and 
a  kind  of  bastions  fiiced  with  hewn  stone  {Journey^ 
p.  72).  Pococke  speaks  chiefly  of  the  ruins.  After 
the  impulse  given  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place 
by  the  measures  of  Sheikh  Daher,  and  afterwards 
of  Djeszar  Paslia,  the  descriptions  diflfer.  Mach 
of  ^e  old  ruins  had  disappeared  from  tfie  na- 
tural progress  of  decay,  and  from  their  materials 
having  been  taken  for  new  works.  It  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  Buckingham,  that,  in  sinking  the 
ditch  in  front  of  the  then  (1816)  new  outer  wall, 
the  foundations  of  small  tniildings  were  exposed, 
twoity  feet  below  the  present  level  of  the  soil, 
which  must  have  belonged  to  the  earliest  ages, 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  original  Ac^u>, 
He  also  thought  that  traces  of  Ptolemtti»  might 
be  detected  in  the  shafts  of  grey  and  red  granite 
and  marble  pillars,  which  lie  about  or  have  been 
converted  into  thresholds  for  large  doorways,  of 
the  Saracenic  period;  some  partial  remains  mi^^ 
be  traced  in  Uie  inner  walls ;  and  he  is  diipostJ 
to  refer  to  that  time  the  now  old  khan,  whidi,  as 
stated  above,  was  really  built  by  the  Emir  Fakr- 
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ed-dia.  All  Iht  Christian  mint  mentionad  by 
the  tnvdkn  already  quoted  had  disappeared. 
In  actual  iraportancey  however,  the  town  had 
mnchmcresaed.  The  population  in  1819  was  com- 
puted at  1<M>00,  of  whom  3000  were  Turks,  the  rest 
Cfarbdans  of  various  denominations  (Connor,  in 
Jovett,  i.  433).  Anproaehed  from  Tyre  the  city 
pKHnted  a  bcantaitu  mieuanoe,  from  the  trees  in 
the  inside,  which  rise  above  the  wall,  and  from  the 
groond  immediately  around  it  on  the  oatnde 
being  nUnted  with  ofange,  lemon,  and  palm 
tKCL  luide,  the  streets  had  the  usual  nanow- 
BCM  and  filth  of  Turkish  towns;  the  housM 
Mhdly  boilt  with  steoe^  with  flat  loofr;  the  ba- 
auus  mean,  but  tolambly  well  supplied  (Turner, 
ii.  113).  The  principal  ot^ects  were  the  mosque, 
the  pasha's  sesaglio^  the  granary,  and  the  aisoial 
(lit^  and  Mangles,  p.  195).  Of  the  mosque, 
which  was  built  by  ^enar  Pasha,  there  is  a 
deMsription  by  Pliny  Fisk  (Life,  p.  337;  also 
6.Hobin8on,i.aOO).  The  tiade  was  not  consider- 
able ;  the  e^Kxts  consisted  chiefly  of  gmin  and 
eottm,  the  produce  of  the  neighbouring  plain; 
and  the  imnjits  chiefly  of  rice,  oofl*ee,  and  sugar 
from  Damietta  (Turner,  ii.  112).  As  tinis  de- 
tcahed,  the  city  was  all  but  demolished  in  1832 
by  the  hands  of  Ibcahim  Pasha ;  and  although 
cooBdecable  pains  were  taken  to  restore  it^  yet, 
u  lately  as  1837,  it  still  exhibited  a  most 
vKtdwd  appeaiance,  with  ruined  houses  and 
hmken  arches  in  erery  direction  (Loid  Lindsay, 
leeten,  iL81> 

As  the  tune  of  Acre  is  radier  modem  than  bi- 
Ukal,  its  history  must  in  diis  place  be  briefly 
toU.  It  belonged  i%  the  Phcsnicians,  until  they, 
in  common  wifli  the  Jews,  were  subjugated  by  the 
Bsbylonians.  By  the  latter  it  was  doubdess  main- 
tained as  a  military  station  against  Egypt,  as  it 
«u  afterwards  by  the PexiiansrStrabo,  xvi.  p. 877). 
la  the  distributioo  of  Alexanaer*s  dominions  Ac- 
ehofeU  to  the  lot  of  Ptolenoy  Soter,  who  valued 
the  ao^uisition,  and  gave  it  his  own  name.  Afler- 
vardf  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  kings  of  Syria ; 
md  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  tiie 
Haeeabeea.  It  was  at  one  time  the  head-quarters 
of  their  beatiien  enemies  (1  Mace  v.  15,  22^  55). 
la  the  endeavour  of  Demetrius  Soter  and  Alex- 
ander Balas  to  bid  highest  for  the  support  of  Jona- 
than, the  latter  gave  Ptolemais  and  the  lands 
aioand  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (x.  1,  39). 
Jonadian  was  afterwards  invited  to  meet  Alex- 
ander and  die  king  of  Egypt  at  that  place,  and 
vis  treated  with  great  distmction  by  tnem  (x.  56- 
66) ;  but  there  be  at  length  (b.c.  144)  met  his 
death  through  the  treachery  of  Tryphon  (xii.  48* 
^\  Alexander  Janmaua  took  advantage  of  the 
cavil  war  between  Antiodius  Philometor  and  An- 
tiochni  Cjrnccnus  to  besiege  Ptolemais,  as  the  only 
Btaritime  city  in  those  parts,  except  Gaia,  whi<m 
he  had  not  subdued;  but  the  nege  was  raised  by 
PtoUmy  Lafliyrus  (then  king  of  Cyprus),  who 
got  poswsiion  of  the  city  (Joseph*  ArUiq,  xiii. 
\%  26),  of  which  he  was  8ooi\.  deprived  by  his 
mother  Cleopatm  (xiiL  13,  2).  Bbe  probably 
gave  it,  along  with  W  daughter  Selene,  to  Anti- 
odms  Gryptts,  king  of  Syria.  At  least,  after  his 
death,  Sdcne  held  possession  of  that  and  some 
o^her  Phcwiirian  towns,  after  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  had  acquired  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
(xiii.  16, 4).  But  an  injudicious  attempt  to  ex- 
tend her  doainkjaa  drew  upon  her  the  vengeance  of 
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that  conqueror,  who^  in  bx.  70,  reduced  Ptolemais, 
and,  while  thus  employed,  received  with  favour 
the  Jewish  embassy  which  was  sent  by  Queen  Alex- 
andra, with  valuable  presents,  to  seek  his  friendship 
(xiii.  16, 4).  A  few  years  after,  Ptolemais  was  ab- 
sorbed, with  all  the  country , into  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  the  rest  of  its  ancient  history  is  obscure  and  of 
little  note.  It  is  only  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment from  St  Paul  having  spent  a  day  there  on 
his  voyage  to  Cassarea  (Acts  xxL  7^.  The  import- 
ance acquired  by  the  last-namea  city  tlirough 
the  mole  constructed  by  Herod,  and  the  siUTe 
haibour  thus  fiinned,  must  have  bad  some  efiect 
on  the  prosperity  of  Ptolemais ;  but  it  continued 
a  nlace  of  importance,  and  was  the  seat  of  a 
bisoopric  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  see  was  filled  sometimes  by  orthodox  and 
sometimes  by  Arian  bishops;  and  it  has  the 
equivocal  distinction  of  having  been  the  birth- 
place of  the  Sabellian  heresy  (Niceph.  vi.  7). 
Accho,  as  we  may  now  agam  call  it,  was  an 
imperial  garriaon  town  when  the  Saracens  invaded 
Syria,  and  was  one  of  those  that  held  out  until 
CflBsarea  was  taken  by  Anom,  in  aj>.  638  (Mod, 
Univ.  Hiet.  i.  473> 

The  Franks  first  became  masteis  of  it  in  A.n. 
1 1 10,  when  it  was  taken  by  Baldwin,  king  of  Jeru- 
salem. But  in  A.n.  1 1 87  it  was  recovered  by  Salah- 
ed-din,  who  retained  it  till  A.n.  1 101,  when  it  was 
retaJ^en  by  the  Christians.  This  was  the  famous 
siege  in  which  Richard  CoBur-de-Lion  made  so 
distinguished  a  figure.  The  Christians  kept  it 
exactly  one  hundred  vears,  or  till  a.d.  1291 ;  and 
it  was  the  very  last  |uace  of  which  they  were  dis- 
possessed. It  had  been  assigned  to  the  Knights 
Ho^tallers  of  Jerusalem,  who  fortified  it  strongly, 
and  defended  it  valiantly,  till  it  was  at  length 
wrested  from  diem  by  Khalil  ben  Kelaoun,  Sultan 
of  Egypt,  who  is  called  Melek  Seruf  by  Christian 
writers  (DUerbelot,  in '  Acca ;'  WOL  Tyr.  L  xxiii 
c.  6,  7 ;  Vitriacus,  capp.  25, 99, 100 ;  Quaresmiiis, 
tomii.p.897).  Under  this  dominion  it  remained  till 
A.n.  1517,  when  the  Mamluke  dynasty  was  over- 
thrown by  Selim  L,  and  all  its  territories  passed 
to  the  Turks  (Chronica  de  Syria,  lib.  v.  cap.  1 ; 
Mod.  Univ.  Hist.  b.  xv.  c.  10,  &  2).  After  this  Acre 
remained  in  quiet  obscurity  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  when  the  Arab  Sheikh  Daher  took 
it  by  surprise.  Under  him  the  place  recovered 
some  of  its  trade  and  importance.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  barbarous  but  able  tyrant  Djeaiar 
Pasha,  who  strengthened  the  fortifications  and  im- 
proved the  towiL  Under  him  it  rose  once  more 
mto  £une,  through  ihe  gallant  and  successful 
resistance  which,  under  ^  direction  of  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith,  it  offered  to  the  arms  of  Buonaparte. 
After  that  the  fortifications  were  frirther  strength- 
ened, till  it  became  the  strongest  place  in  all 
Syria.  In  1832  the  town  was  besieged  for  nearly 
six  months  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  which 
35,000  shells  were  thrown  into  it,  and  the  build- 
ings were  literally  beaten  to  nieces  (Hogg*s  Da- 
maecue,  m.  160-166).  It  had  by  no  means 
recovered  from  this  calamity,  when  it  was  sub- 
jected to  the  operatians  of  the  English  fleet  under 
Admiral  Stoprord,  in  pursuance  of  the  tilan  for 
restoring  Syria  to  the  Porte.  On  the  3rd  of  No- 
vember, 1840,  it  was  bombarded  for  several  hours, 
when  the  explosion  of  the  powdewnagaaine  de* 
stroyed  the  garrison  and  laid  the  town  in  ruins 
(Napier's  War  in  Syria). 
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ACCOMMODATION,  a«  used  by  theological 
wiitera,  has  been  defined  to  be  the  amjlication  of 
one  thing  to  another  by  analogy.  This  definition, 
however,  is  far  fnwa  being  complete,  as  the  term, 
at  least  in  modem  times,  has  beim  used  in  various 


It  has  been  applied  to  the  form  of  instruc- 
tion in  which  it  nas  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
communicate  his  will  to  mankind.  Thus  the 
sensible  images  and  anthn^xmorphitic  expressions 
which  were  used  for  the  conveyance  of  divine 
truths,  e^)ecially  in  tiie  infancy  of  mankind,  are 
frequently  denominated  accommodation.  To 
express  this  sense  the  term  tUvine  condescentum 
has  been  also  employed.  It  is  meant  thereby 
that  GKkI,  in  order  to  lead  mankind  to  a  know- 
ledge of  religioo  and  motality,  humbled  himself 
to  the  weakness,  the  pravailing  ignorance,  modes 
of  thought,  and  spiritual  wants  of  men,  and  com- 
municated truths  under  various  images  [An- 
THROPOMoapHMif].  When  it  is  considered  that 
the  fint  oracles  of  our  holy  religion  are  the  earliest 
monuments  of  human  bought  extant,  and  pre- 
serve the  memorials  of  the  iidSuicy  of  society,  and 
that,  in  order  to  attain  their  end — that  of  com- 
municating instructioD — they  must  be  accomnu>- 
dated  in  their  form  to  the  prevalent  modes  of 
thought  and  language,  we  may  readily  perceive 
the  reasons  for  the  employment  of  figurative  ex- 
pressions and  typical  symbols.  (See  Archbishop 
Whately's  Bampton  Leeturet ;  also^  Lectmrte  on 
Theologyy  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Cooybeare,  Lond. 
1836).  This  is  called  divme  condescension, 
in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  hrnnan,  winch 
consists  in  a  teacher^s  adapting  himself  to  the 
modes  of  thought  and  imperrections  of  men,  with 
the  design  of  leading  tnem  to  fresh  knowledge 
and  better  views.  This  is  considered  to  be  a  neces- 
sary condesoensioD  to  the  weakness  of  the  ignorant 
and  uncivilised.  Few,  it  is  maintained,  woidd 
have  received  wholescnne  truths  if  the  teacher  had 
not  regulated  himself  according  to  this  system, 
at  least,  in  matters  of  eybordmate  import,  so  fiur 
as  this  could  be  done  without  phjuoice  to  the 
truth.  The  penoo  who  employs  this  method  is 
said  to  speax  kot*  t^tcopofOaaf,  or  economically 
(See  SeiWs  BibUcai  Hermeneutiee,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Wright,  LLJ).,  Lond.  1834,  $  31,  &c.> 
Symbols,  types,  parables,  and  allegories  are  in- 
cluded under  this  fana  of  instruction,  of  which, 
in  all  its  parts,  the  inraired  teachers,  both  under 
the  former  as  well  as  me  Christian  dispensation, 
are  considered  to  have  availed  themselves  in  the 
oommunicatioo  of  the  divine  will.  Tliey  con- 
formed themselves  to  the  capacities  of  their 
bearers,  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  refute 
such  of  their  errors  as  had  no  connection  with 
religious  truths.  But  in  modem  times,  and  es- 
pecially within  the  last  half-century,  the  principle 
of  accommodation  in  dogmatic  theology  has,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  fiur  exceeded 
tiiese  limits.  While  sober  mterpreters  allowed 
that  it  was  ^  duty  of  a  religious  instructor  to 
reserve  ^  inculcation  of  certain  religious  trudw, 
which  the  hearers  were  yet  inadequate  to  compre- 
hend, or  admitted  that  the  inspired  teachen 
adopted  dbe  pievailing  opinions  in  natural  science 
or  even  in  regard  to  genealogical  records,  or 
pointi  of  dmnology  and  other  topics  unconnected 
with  the  salvatioo  of  mankind — such  as  the  re- 
ceived popular  notions  lespecliug  dcmons^^  at 
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least,  would  not  disturb  the  minds  of  tbor 
by  correcting  their  notions  on  such  snbiecta — ^the 
advocates  of  this  theory,  feeling  the  difficulty  of 
fixing  tiie  exact  limits  of  the  system,  or  consi- 
dering ^  only  substantial  tratl»  to  be  those  of 
natund  religion,  proceeded  to  the  length  of  holding 
that  all  b^ond  tiiese,  including  every  pecolistf 
doctrine  of  Christianity,  was  a  mere  accommoda- 
tion to  the  prejudices  or  expectations  of  their  cosi- 
temporaries.  They  thus  confounded  what  was 
tme,  vis.,  accommodation  in  the  form,  with — 
what  was  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  fk. 
divine  revelation,  or  even  with  that  of  an  upright 
human  legislator — accommodation  in  the  matter 
of  their  instractions ;  every  thing  mysterious  and 
difficult,  the  very  notion  that  Chrirtianity  was  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  was  said  to  be  merely  a 
wise  condescension  to  the  weakness  of  former  ages  ; 
and  this  system  long  continued  to  be  the  nrevsdent 
ohe  in  Gennany.  C^ien  have  maintained  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  themselves  not  ftee  from  the 
errors  and  prejudices  of  their  countrymen,  and  that, 
instead  of  accommodating  themselves  to  these,  they 
were  only  teaching  what  they  believed  to  be  tnie. 
The  question  has  assumed  a  new  shape  since  the 
rise  and  development  of  tins  latter  view,  according 
to  which  the  iqiostles  have  been  placed,  in  regard 
to  their  interpretations,  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
Rabbinical  schools,  on  a  level  with  the  mass  of  tibeir 
countrymen.  Hie  general  inclination  and  tend- 
ency of  the  system  is  this — that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment we  shall  find  only  the  opinions  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  and  not  religious  and  eternal 
truths.  The  principle  of  dogmatical  accommo- 
dation, to  a  certain  extent,  hag^  in  various  degrees^ 
exercised  from  an  early  age  an  influence  on  the 
interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  but  it  did  not 
assume  its  present  form  before  tiie  time  of  Semler, 
in  whose  writings  we  find  the  germ,  at  least,  of 
that  system  which  has  been  conndered  as  the  most 
formidable  weapon  ever  devised  for  the  destruction 
of  Christianity  (Rosens  Proteetanititm  in  Germany, 
p.  75,  Lond.  1829\ 

The  dogmatical  accommodatian  has  been  also 
called,  in  latter  times,  hietorieal  interpretation,  in 
contradistinction  to  pramtnatical,  or  doctrinal, 
inasmuch  as  it  refers  to  the  alkged  transient 
opinions  of  a  peculiar  age,  which  the  inspired 
teachers  are  saicl  to  have  employed  in  their  in- 
stractions. Those  who  support  this  tibeory  are 
strongly  opposed  to  verbal,  or  what  they  designate 
literal  criticism,  which  they  contemn  as  being 
barren,  minute,  and  of  little  value,  as  if  it  had 
reference  only  to  words  and  syllables ;  but  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  where  veibal  criticism 
has  been  neglected,  literature  has  been  unknown 
or  uncultivated  (Pre&ce  to  Tittman's  Jfefafo- 
mata  Sacra.  See  also  Storr,  De  Seneu  Hisft>- 
rico  Scr^9turm  Sacrm,  and  his  Dieeertation  ow 
Me  Oiifect  of  the  Death  of  Chrieti  also  his 
Coi^^deniial  Lettert  on  the  eufffeet  of  BeUgion; 
Hau{A*s  Bemerkumgen  Ober  die  Lehrart  Jeem; 
Heringa,  VerhandeUng,  ten  betooge,  dot  Jeama 
end  syn  Apoetelen  zich  doorpaane  met  geeehiki 
hebben  naar  de  Verkeerde  denkbeeUen  mas 
hmme  tydgeenooten  ;  Beaeon  €md  Revelation,  hj 
Crusius;  Planck's  Inirodtietion  to  Theologieal 
Scienee9,'mBibliealCabinetyroLru.',  Um't  Let- 
ters on  the  Principle  of  AeeoH%modaiion;  Lang, 
in  Flatt*s  Magamne  ;  Meyer*s  Attempt ;  Tnchir- 
ner's  MemorabiHa;  and  Starcks  Diaiogme,  pp« 
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113-116.  The  doctrine  has  beeo  defended,  widi 
Tvipos  limitoitwifw,  by  Vogel,  in  hia  Aufiotze, 
nd  in  hk  Mmnml  cf  PraeHeal  Dhimty:  and 
br  SchoCt,  in  hit  J<mmtU  for  Ckrgymen,  See 
aho  Bauer*!  J7«niMi»eM<a,  $  147-151,  p.  121-136; 
and  Wrigfat*a  SeOer,  $  261-276,  p.  418-438 :  these 
paB^npha  are  thus  referred  to  by  Jahn,  Encki' 
ridiim  HenmetmOk^,  p.  49  WW.  W. 

ACCOMMODATION  (ezegetical  or  special) 
ii  principally  employed  in  the  application  of  cer^ 
taio  paaaagea  t/C  die  Old  Testameat  to  erenta  in 
tbe  Nev,  to  which  they  had  no  actual  historical 
«t]rpical  reference,  jn  thia  sense  it  ii  iedso  called 
iOmlbratkm,  Citaticns  of  this  description  are  ap- 
{■Rndy  very  frequent  tfanughout  the  whole  New 
Tcituiient,  but  especially  in  the  ^nstle  to  the 
Hebicvi.  As  the  system  of  ezegetical  accom- 
■artatisn  has  in  modem  times  beoi  the  occasion 
of  ooch  angry  eontroveny,  it  will  be  neoesaary 
to  cater  aomnrhat  minutely  into  ita  character 
andlngtDrT 

It  cannot  be  denied  ^bat  many  such  pasaages, 
althoo^  apparently  introduced  aa  refemng  to^  or 
pxhctire  o^  certain  erenta  recorded  in  tl^  New 
Turiiiiiiwit,  aeem  to  have,  in  their  original  con- 
MctioD,  an  exclusive  reference  to  quite  other  ob- 
jeck.  Hie  difficulty  of  reconciling  such  teeming 
'■■pliJifalioiis,  or  deflectitaia  from  their  original 
^mpk,  haa  been  felt  in  all  agea,  aldwu^  it  haa 
ben  chiefly  reserved  to  recent  times  to  give  a 
■hrtioD  of  the  difficulty  by  the  theory  of  ocoofi»> 
wirffifi'aa.  By  this  it  is  meant  that  the  prophecy 
wdtation  fkom  the  Old  Testament  was  not  de- 
igned Hterally  to  apply  to  the  event  in  queation, 
bat  that  the  New  Testament  writer  merely  adopted 
it  fcr  the  aake  of  ornament,  or  in  order  to  proouce 
*  ^nng  impression,  by  showing  a  renmrkable 
jwiTMiam  between  two  analogous  events,  which 
■id  m  tfaemsdves  no  mutual  relation. 

l^ne  is  a  catalogue  of  more  than  seventy  of 
tbcK  acoommodated  pasaagea  adduced  by  the 
K«v-  T.  H.  Home,  in  aupport  of  thia  theory,  in  hia 
^frorfuc<>Qf»  to  the  Cntieal  Situfy  of  the  Holv 
^Tiftmt*  (voL  ii.  part  i.  ch.  iv.  aect.  1 1,  p.  34^ 
^  cd.  1834),  bat  it  will  suffice  fer  our  pur- 
pw  to  select  the  fbUowing  specimens,  which  are 
<h)ie  given  by  Jahn,  in  his  Enchiridion  Her- 
■flwrfioi^  J  31  :— 

Matt  xiiL  35,  cited  from  Psalm  Izxviii.  2. 
r,    viiL  17  „  Isaiah  liii.  4.* 

9       iL  15  „  Hosea  zi.  1. 

9       ii.  17, 18     „  Jeremiah  xxxi.  15. 

»      iii.    3  „  Isaiah  xl.  3. 

It  will  be  neceaaary,  fer  die  omiplete  elucida- 
^  of  tlie  aubject,  to  bear  in  mind  me  diatinction 
*rt  ooly  between  accommodated  paaaagea  and 
■di  as  must  be  properly  explained  (as  those  which 
*K  ahaohttely  adouced  as  pnwfo)^  but  also  be- 
'vvca  sudi  passages  and  tiiose  which  are  merely 
bmoved,  and  applied  by  the  sacred  writers,  some- 
tiawi  in  a  higher  sense  than  they  were  used  by  the 

*  Jahn  has  observed  that  the  quotation  from 
tW  Old  Testament  in  this  passage  <  He  cast  out 
1^  spirits  with  his  word,  and  healed  all  that  were 
»fk,thatit  might  be  fulfilled  which  wot  epoken 
^  JSssias,  toying,  Himeelf  took  our  it^firmitie*, 
f*^  hare  om  ekkneeue,  is  constantly  used  in 
■^  pnner  sense  when  cited  in  other  parts  of  the 
^evTertaroent. 
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original  authors.  Passages  which  do  not  strictly 
and  literally  predict  friture  events,  but  which  can 
be  applied  to  an  event  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  an  accidental  parity  of  circumstances, 
can  alone  be  thus  designated.  Such  accommo- 
dated passages  therefore,  if  they  exisl^  can  ooly  be 
considered  as  descriptive,  and  not  predictive. 

It  will  here  be  necessary  to  consider  the  various 
modes  in  which  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  supposed  to  be  frilfilled  in  die  New. 
For  instancy  the  opinion  has  been  maintained 
by  several    divines,    and    is    adopted    in   Mr. 
Homers  Introduetiotty  that  there  is  sometimes  a 
literal,  sometimes   only  a  mediate,  typical,  or' 
^liritual  frilfilment     Sometimes  a  prophecy  is 
c»ted  merely  by  way  of  illustration  (accommoda- 
tion), while  at  othier  times  nothing  more  exists 
than  a  mere  allusion.    Some  prophecies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  an  immediate  literaffrilfilment,  and 
to  have  been  afterwards  accomplished  in  a  larger 
and  more  extensive  sense;  but  as  the  frill  de- 
velopment of  this  part  of  the  subject  appertains 
more  properly  to  the  much  controverted  question 
of  the  single  and  double  sense  of  prophecy,  we 
shall  here  dwell  no  further  on  it  than  to  observe, 
that  not  only  are  commentators  who  support  the 
theory  of  a  double  sense  divided  on  the  very  im- 
portant question,  what  are  literal  prophecies  and 
what  are  only  prophecies  in  a  secondary  sense, 
but  they  who  are  agreed  on  this  question  are  at 
variance  as  to  what  appellation  shall  be  given  to 
those  passages  which  are  applied  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment writers  to  the  ministry  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet 
historically  belong  to  an  antecedent  period.    In 
order  to  lessen  the  difficulty,  a  distmction  has 
been  attempted  to  be  drawn,  bv  Dathe  and  others, 
from  the  formula  with  which  the  quotation  is 
ushered  in.    Passages,  for  instance^  introduced 
by  the  formula  Ira  wktifmOg,  <  that  it  might  be 
frilfilled,*  are  considered,  on  this  account,  as  di- 
rect predictians  by  some,  who  are  willing  to  con- 
sider citations   introduced  with  die  expreesion 
T^ff  HXtip^dri,  '  then  was  frilfilled,"  as  nothing 
more  than  accommodations.*   The  use  of  the 
former  phrase,  as  applied  to  a  mere  accommoda- 
tion, they  maintain  is  not  warranted  by  Jewish  wri- 
ters :  such  passages,  therefore,  they  hold  to  be  pro- 
phecies, at  least  in  a  secondary  sense  (tee  Bisoop 
Marshes  seventeenth  Lecture^  in  whicli,  however, 
he  justly  observes,  that  if  aU  prophecies  were  to  be 
considered  such  only  in  a  secondary  or  mystical 
sense,  they  would  lose  much  cX  their  satis&ctory 
character).     Bishop  Kidder  (DemonatraHon  of 
the  Messiae,  part  li.  p.  81,  Lond.  1726)  appo- 
sitely observes,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  that  *  a 
scripture  may  be  said  to  be  frilfilled  several  ways, 
viz^  properly  and  in  the  letter,  as  when  that  which 
was  ioietold  comes  to  pass ;  or  again,  when  what 
was  frilfilled  in  the  t3rpe  is  frilfilled  again  in  the 
antitype ;  or  else  a  scripture  may  be  frilfilled  more 
improperly,  vis.,  by  way  of  aecommodatum,  as 
when  an  event  happens  to  any  place  or  people  like 
to  that  which  fell  out  some  time  before.*    He  in- 
stances the  citation.  Matt.  ii.  17,  *  In  Ramah  was 
a  voice  heard,*  &c.    *  These  words,*  he  adds, '  are 
made  use  of  by  way  of  allusion  to  express  this 
sorrow  by.    The  evangelist  doth  not  aay  ^  that  it 
might  be  frilfilled,**  but  '<  then  was  folfllled,**  q,d.y 
sudi  another  scene  todc  place.* 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  admitted  that  this 
distinction  in  regard  to  the  formula  of  quotation 
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is  not  acknowledged  by  the  nuuority  of  oommen- 
taton,  eitlier  of  those  who  admit  or  of  those  who 
deny  the  theory  of  accommodation.    Among  the 
former  it  will  suffice  to  name  Calmet,  Doddridge, 
Rosenmiiller,  and  Jahn,  who  look  upon  passages 
introduced  by  the  formula  '  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled,' as  equally  accommodations    with  those 
which  are  pefaced  by  the  words  *  then  was  ful- 
filled ;*  while  those  who  deny  the  acconunodative 
theory  altogether,  consider  both  as  formulas  of 
direct  prophecies,  at  least  in  a  secondary  or  typi- 
cal sense.     This,  for  instance,  is  the  case  espe- 
cially in  regard  to  the  two  citations  of  this  de- 
scription which  first  present  themselves     in  the 
New  Testament,  viz.  Matt  iL  15,  and  Matt.  ii. 
17,  the  foraier  of  which  is  introduced  by  the 
first,  and  the  latter  by  the  second  of  these  for^ 
mulas.    But  inasmuch  as  the  commentators  above 
referred  to  cannot  perceive  how  the  citation  from 
Hosea  zi.  1,  *  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son,*  although  prefaced  by  the  formula  *  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled,'  and  which  literally  relates  to 
the  calling  of  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt, 
can  be  prophetically  diverted  from  its  historical 
meaning,  they  look  upon  it  as  a  simple  accommo- 
dation, or  applicable  quotation,  and  consider  the  Ira 
wKtifmOg  as  a  Jewish  fonnula  of  accommodation. 
Mr.  Home,  after  referring  in  support  of  this  ex- 
plication to  some  questionable  examples  from  Su- 
renhusius's  hifimts  KoraXXaty^Sfand  Bosenmiiller  s 
CommeiUaiy  on  the  New  Testament,  observes,  that 
'  it  was  a  familiar  idiom  of  the  Jews,  when  quoting 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  say,  that  it 
might  hefulfiUed  which  was  spoken  by  such  and 
such  a  prophet,  not  intending  it  to  be  understood 
that  such  a  particular  passage  in  one  of  the  sacred 
books  was  ever  design<Ml  to  be  a  real  prediction  of 
what  they  were  then  relating,  but  signifying  only 
that  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  might  be 
properly  adopted  to  express  tiietr  meamng  and 
illustrate  their  ideas'  {Introduction,  voL  ii.  part  i. 
ch.  4^     <  The  apostles,'  he  adds,  <  who  were  Jews 
by  birth,  and  wrote  and  spoke  in  the  Jewish 
i«lioin,  finsqnently  thus  cite  the  Old  Testament, 
intending  no  more  by  this  mode  of  speaking,  than 
that  the  words  of  such  an  ancient  writer  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  adopted  to  characterize 
any  similar  occunence  which  happened  in  their 
times.    Thefonnala  <<  that  it  might  be  fulfilled," 
does  not  therelbre  difier  in  significatian  from  the 
phiase  ''then  was  fulfiUed,"  amilied  in  die  fol- 
lowing citation  in   Matt  ii.  17,  18,  from  Jer. 
xxzi.  15-17,  to  the  massacre  of  the  infSsnts  at 
Bethlehem.      They  are  a  beautiful    quotation, 
and  not  a  prediction  of  what  then  happened, 
and  are  therefore    applied  to  the  massacre  of 
fSsxe  infants  according  not  to  their  original  and 
historical    meaning,   but    according    to   Jewish 
pbiaseoU^.'     Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  also^  in  his 
Commentary  on  Jeremiah  (xxxi.  15-17),  takes  the 
same  view : — *■  St  Matthew,  who  is  ever  fbnd  of 
accommodation,  applied  these  words  to  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  childi«n  of  Bethlehem ;  that  is,  they 
were  suitable  to  that  occasion,  and  therefore  be 
applied  them,  but  they  are  not  a  prediction  of  that 
event     So  opposed,  however,  was  the  late  Rev. 
Hugh  James  Rose  to  this  principle  of  accommo- 
dation, that  he  included  the  application  of  it  to 
this  very  passage  among  those  which  ought  to  ex- 
clude Kumoel  as  a  commentator  finom  tbe  library 
^  A^  Mieological  student  (Supplement  to  State 


of  Protestantism,  p.  xlii.) ;  and  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Fonter,  in  his  CrUical  Essays,  p.  59,  in  which 
he  aliiigftiwi'  opposes  the  theory,  designates  the 
distinction  attempted  to  be  drawn  by  Dathe  and 
Bishop  Marsh  between  the  formulas  of  citation 
as  ''  in  all  its  bearings  fanciful  and  licentious." 
Mr.  Forster's  view  is,  that  in  the  return  of  the 
Messiah  out  of  Eg3rpt,  and  in  his  return  alone, 
the  promise  of  the  Lord  to  Rachel  (Jer.  xxxi.  16), 
*  and  they  shall  come  again  from  the  land  of 
the  enemy,'  which  was  figuratively  fulfilled  in 
the  return  of  the  Jews  of  the  three  genemtions 
fiom  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  w—  adequairiy  and 
literally  fulfilled,  and  that  his  coming  again  out 
of  Egypt  is  an  event  distinctly  predicted  of  the 
Messiah,  under  the  figure  of  Israel  in  Egyptian 
bondage  (Hos.  xi.  1). 

In  the  same  manner  he  infers  tiiat,  so  far  from 
the  prophecy  in  Jer.  xxxi.  being  an  acoomino- 
dation  of  the  evangelist's,  the  prophet  himself  had 
diverted  to  his  immediate  purpose  (the  Babylonish 
captivity),  in  the  way  of  acoommodatian  only,  the 
prophetic  t3me  (Gen.  xxxv.  16-19)  horn  its  proper 
object,  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  at  Bethlehem,  in 
which  the  historical  type  found  its  litesal  fulfil- 
ment {Critical  Essays,  p.  34). 

D.  J.  6.  Rosenmiiller  gives  as  examples,  which 
he  conceives  clearly  jhow  the  use  of  ^ese  for- 
mulas, the  passages  Matt  i.  2S^  23 ;  ii.  15, 17, 23 ; 
XV.  7 ;  Luke  iv.  21 ;  James  ii.  23 ;  alleging  tiiat 
they  were  designed  only  to  denote  that  somctiung 
took  place  which  resembled  the  literal  and  historical 
sense.  The  sentiments  of  a  distinguished  English 
divine  are  to  the  same  effect : — '  I  doubt  not  that 
this  phrase,  <<  that  it  migfat  be  fulfilled,"  and  the 
like  were  nind  fint  in  quoting  real  prophecies,  bat 
that  this,  by  long  use,  sunk  in  its  valu^  and  was 
more  vulgarly  applied,  so  that  at  last  it  was  given 
to  scripture  only  accommodated.*  And  again, 
'If  prophecy  could  at  last  come  to  signify  ring- 
ing (Titus  i.  12;  1  Sam.  x.  10;  1  Cor.  xiv.  1), 
why  migfat  not  the  phrase yii{CWM^  qf  Scripture 
and  prophecy  signify  only  quotation'  (Nicholl's 
Oonference  with  a  Theist,  1698,  part  iii.  p.  13). 

The  accommodation  theory  in  exegetics  lias 
been  equally  combated  by  two  classes  of  o|qio- 
nents.  Those  of  the  more  ancient  school  con- 
sider such  mode  of  application  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment passages  not  only  as  totally  irreconcilable 
with  toe  plain  grammatical  construction  and  ob- 
vious meaning  of  the  controverted  passages  which 
are  said  to  be  so  applied,  but  as  an  unjustifiable 
artifice,  altogether  unworthy  of  a  divine  teacher ; 
while  the  otder  class  of  expositors,  who  are  to  be 
found  chiefly  among  the  most  modem  of  the 
(German  (so  called)  Rationalists,  maintain  that  the 
sacred  writers^  having  been  themselves  trained  in 
this  erroneous  mode  of  teaching,  had  mistskenly, 
but  bond  fids,  interpreted  the  passages  which  they 
had  cited  from  the  Old  Testament  in  a  sense 
alU^ether  different  from  their  historical  meaning, 
and  thus  applied  them  to  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  Scnne  of  these  have  maintained 
that  the  acocmimodation  theory  was  a  mere  shift 
(see  Rosenmiiller's  Historia  Jnterpretationis^ 
resorted  to  by  commentators  who  could  not  other- 
wise explain  the  application  of  Old  Testament 
prophecies  in  the  New  consistently  with  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  sacred  writen  :  while  the  advocates 
of  the  system  oonrider  that  the  apostles,  in  adapt- 
ing themselves  to  the  mode  of  inteipretatioQ  which 
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w  wftntnMry  in  ibeir  day^  aad  id 
•dofftiDg  «)wt  may  be  oonsidered  an  aigument 
estM^wcre  csnnloymg  the  moit  penaasife 
of  onlory,  and  the  aoe  moit  likely  to  prove 
and  that  it  waa  therefore  lawnil  to 
adopt  a  mediod  m>  calculated  to  attiact  atten- 
tiao  to  tfaeir  dirine  miiwifln,  which  they  were  at 
all  times  prepared  to  give  evidence  of  by  other 

We  flfaall  ooDciude  with  giving  a  brief  sketch 
ef  the  hifltory  of  this  metliod  of  interpretatioQ. 
Mr.  Stnazt,  of  Andover,  in  the  Excursus  to  his 
Ctmmieniary  en  Hebrew9j  alleges  that  the  fathers 
^  the  cborch  had  no  hesitation  in  applying  this 
fpton  to  die  interprrtation  of  the  Scnptures.   But 
he  has  fimiiahed  us  with  no  example  of  their  cri- 
tical application  of  it,  and  any  such  application 
■ema  to  na  scarcely  compatible  with  the  allegori- 
cal fiiarini  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been  ad- 
dbded.    The  diflnencc^  indeed^  had  been  at  all 
times  ftlty  from  Origen  downwards,  between  the 
hiilnrif  1  sense  oi  the  citations,  and  that  to  which 
Aey  are  applied  in  the  New  Testament ;  and  ex- 
poatosa  have  been  divided  into  two  classes ;  the 
«ae  ■^^^f^^'g  the  New  Testament  interpretation 
db  mk  fiir  die  explanation  of  Old  Testament 
psaa^es^  and  the  other  attemptinf^  in  various 
vayi^   to  reconcile  die  discrepancy  (see  Tho- 
kck's  ComTHfnry  on,  Hebrew*),    Bot  the  first 
vfao  appean  to  have  led  the  way  to  the  mode  of 
intu|iimatiop  in  qnesdon,  was  Tlieodore  of  Mop- 
TffTstii^  in  the  fifth  century,  who,  so  fiv  as  we  can 
jadge  fiom  the  few  writings  of  his  which  have 
to  na,  waa  dendedly  &vouraUe  to 
historical  interpretation.     He  con- 
tibe  Old  Testament  contained  very 
fcv  dinet  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  and  in  re- 
faeaoe  to  odier  quotations,  such  as  that  in  John 
zix.  M,  and  Rom.  x.  6,  observes  that  the  apostle 
^_sllen  the  pfacaae  to  suit  it  to  his  aigument  *  (see 
'*s    Cmmmentarif   on    Hebretoti),     And 
in  lelirrence  to  Psafan  xxiL  19,  Theodore 
that  the  second  verse,  and  consequently 
&e  pnlm   itself  cannot  possibly  refer  to  Him 
*  «h»  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  His 
msMlh  ;*  but  that  as  our  Ltml  on  the  cross  cited 
the  wonb  of  the  psalm,  <  My  God,  my  Qod,  why 
hiit  dioa  fff^^*"  me  ^*  the  apostle,  on  this  ao- 
aeeommodaied  to  Christ  the  words  of  this 
alao :   '  They  parted  my  garments  among 
and  fiir  my  vesture  did  they  cast  lots." 
He  fecaas  at  the  same  time  to  have  acknowledged 
Ae  t^nt^^nt^  of  a  hifjtMa  and  lower  sense,  for  he 
that  some  passages  referring  to  the  Mes- 
had  been  *  hypeiholically  applied  to  his- 
in  the  Old  Testament,'  and 
ijs  of  ^salm  box.  22^  that  the  words  may,  in 
■anrtai  ainar,  be  icfened  to  our  Lord,  although  the 
Pkahn   did  not  historically  refer    to  him   (see 
tssi niafiHi  i*i  Biatoria  InttirpreiaHonU,  vol.  iiL 
M).     Bosenmoller  conceives,  ftom  an  expres- 
sion oi  Nicholas  Lyianus,  that  he  (Nicholas) 
had  at  least  a  glimpse  of  this  system.    But  the 
who,  *so  fiir  as  modem  theology  is  con- 
to  Qse  the  words  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Cony- 
bcaie  (Bampiim  Letimm\^WM^  first  and  most 
Muaiui  patron  and  advocate  of  die  system '  was 
Calvin,   who  '  adopted  principles  of  exposition 
^idiysinae  the  condemnation  of  Theodore,  u^  the 
iAh  cttliiry,  had  scarcely  perhaps  been  heard  o^ 
ad  aMncdly   otrer    been    entertained  in  the 


Christian  dnirch."  Erasmus  and  Luther  had,  no 
doubt,  led  the  way  by  their  advocacy  of  the 
literal  interpretation ;  but,  even  in  passages  which 
have  been  supposed  to  bear  a  double  relation  to  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  church,  Calvin  ajqiears 
rather  to  ground  such  application  on  the  nature 
and  similarity  of  the  suojects  and  their  condi- 
tion, than  upon  anydiing  of  a  distinctly  typical 
and  prophetical  character.  He  is,  therefor^  dis- 
poseu  to  look  not  so  much  for  an  intention  origin- 
ally spiritual  and  predictive  of  higher  things  as 
for  the  authoritative  aptdication  of  a  new  and 
more  extended  sense  by  toe  inspired  writers  them- 
selves. On  Heb.  ii.  6,  he  remarlks,  '  that  it  was  not 
the  aposde*s  intention  to  give  the  genuine  exposi- 
ticn  of  the  words,  and  that  no  inconvenience  can 
result  from  su^osing  diat  the  apostle  makes  allu- 
sions to  the  Old  Testament  passage  for  the  sake 
of  embellishmenL*  In  regard  to  me  passages  in 
Matt  ii.  15-17,  already  cited,  he  observes,  *  be- 
yond controversy,  the  passage  Hos.  xL  1,  must 
not  be  restricted  to  Christ  ;*  and  in  reference  to  the 
second  quotation  (Jerem.  xxxi.  15),  he  says  '  it  is 
certain  mat  tiM  prophet  refers  to  the  slaughter  of 
die  tribe  of  Benjamin,  which  todc  place  in  his 
own  time ;  and  Matthew,  in  citing  me  words  of 
the  prophet,  does  not  mean  that  this  was  a  predic* 
tion  m  what  Herod  was  about  to  do,  but  that 
then  was  a  renewal  of  the  lamentation  of  the  Ben- 
jamites.*  And  again, '  N(ni  tam  impetratur,  quam 
pift  dtfUxione  ad  Christi  personam  aceommoda^ 
(Calvm*8  CommmUary  on  Hebrewt,  passim). 

But  while  die  credit  of  tiiis  inventum  has  been 
thus  attributed  to  Calvin,  '  a  writer,  whom  on 
the  one  hand  no  one  will  accuse  of  any  Neo- 
logian  tendency,  while  on  die  ofiier  the  most 
sober  and  judicious  critic  will  find  nothing  in  his 
exposition  revolting  to  the  strictest  rules  of  just 
interpretation '  (Lecturei,  &c.,  by  W.  D.  Craiy- 
beare),  the  doctnne  of  accomxnodatian.  once  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  discarding  all  spiritual 
and  allegorical  methods  ci  interpretation,  was  at 
a  later  period  extended  to  all  that  had  been 
hitherto  considered  as  typical.  In  England,  Dr. 
Sykes,  in  his  answer  to  Collins,  and  in  the  pre* 
face  to  his  Commentary  on  the  EpUUe  to  the 
Hebrews,  surrendered  the  whole  scheme  of  typical 
prefigumtion  and  secondary  prophecy,  as  desti- 
tute of  proof,  and  accommodated  to  the  mission  of 
our  Loni  in  condescension  to  the  reigning  preju- 
dices of  the  people.  Le  Clerc  carried  his  notions 
of  accommodation  to  such  excess,  as  nearly  to  in- 
validate the  prophetical  character  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment altogether,  and  considerably  to  de|Reciate 
die  divine  audtority  of  the  New ;  and  Sender 
pronounced  all  the  references  made  in  Scripture 
by  our  blessed  Lord  and  his  disciples,  to  be  the 
mere  result  of  a  compliance  with  the  fiilse  and 
Rabbinical  theories  of  their  unenlightened  coun- 
trymen. 

Among  those  who,  in  modem  times,  have  most 
ably  vindicated  the  system  of  the  typical  inter- 
pretotion  of  prophecy,  as  opposed  to  me  accom- 
modation theory,  is  Professor  Tholuck,  of  Berlin, 
in  the  Dissertation  affixed  to  his  Commentary 
on  H^ewe.  He  does  not,  indeed,  deny  all  in- 
stances of  accommodation,  but  refon  a  great 
number  of  passages  which  had  been  so  interineted 
(as  Bfatt  u.  15,  18;  xxvii.  9,  35  ;  John  iu.  14  ; 
xix.  24,  36 ;  Acts  i.  30;  ii.  37-31)  to  die  class 
of  typical  prophecies. 
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Tbe  oalj  Cuun  flimubnl  b;  PmriMar  TWuck 
for  dutinguuhing  between  tjrpa  uid  >CGoiiin»- 
dalion  it,  tlie  caniidenition  of  Ibe  importance  nf 
lh«  autiiect  to  which  Ihey  an  applied— m  rale 
wliich  miut  ever  be  vague  and  luualiihcb*;.  The 
Rev-  J-  J.  Conybeare  ii  of  opinion  that  we  are 
^  not  to  look  (or  any  Kcondair  sense  but  what  ii 
inberml  in  and  consequential  an  tlie  typical,  tbe 
d  being  deternuned  by  the  real  and  essetltial 
d  object*.' 


lathe  citaliaa  ii 

that  we  are  *  not  to  look  for  a  slTicl  hiitorica] 
identity  between  tbe  meaning  which  St.  Paul 
allacha  to  the  patitagei,  and  tiut  entertained  by 
their  original  autbon,  ijut  merely  a  connection  of 
an  an&lo^cal  kind.'  Bilroth  then  proceeds  to  lin- 
dicale  tbe  lactEil  writeri  from  the  charge  of  ipm- 
rance,irna(digingenuouines«,by  the  consideration 
that  the  Old  Testament,  taken  a*  a  whole,  is  a 
type  of  tbe  New.  This  it  ihr  idea  on  which 
T^luck  has  enlarged,  and  which,  be  thinks,  dis- 
pls  all  misconception  on  the  subject;  but  Bil- 
nidi's  innslator  otMervca  Ifaftt,  if  it  be  meant  that 
'  Uie  declaration!  of  the  prophets,  instead  of  being 
actual  deKiipUoDS  of  the  coming  Heasiah,  directly 
communicated  by  divine  impulse,  were  merely 
lioeticaldelineationf  of  pemnt  nr  eventt  connected 
with  Jeiviili  hjjtory,  and  intended  by  tbe  divine 
Spirit  lo  be  typicu  of  what  wm  to  ham«n  in  after 
times,  then  were  tbey,  correctly  apeakmg,  no  yro- 
^lecia  at  all,  and  it  was  vun  and  foolish  '-   — 


be  was  the  Messiah  to  whom  tbey  referred.'  Tbe 
writer  conceive)  if  to  be  more  pltilosuphical  to 
consider  tbe  Old  Testament  passages  as  having 
the  meaning  which  tbe  apostle  ascribo  to  them, 
than  suppose  our  own  interpretation  of  them  to  be 

conect,  or  attempt  to    ~  '   '"  """"  "  ' 

modatire  or  even  lyt 


ypie<U  sense.     To  remark 
these  views  would  amount  to  a  reopening  of  tbe 
questicn  :  we  shall,  therefore,  conclude  these  ob- 
servations   in    the  word*  of  the  temperate   and 
judicious  writer  whom  we  have  already  cited. 

'  Although,  even  tbe  most  cautious  and   un- 
queitioaablv  piooa  eipoaiton  of  Scripture  have 
admitted   tlmt   some   few   puagea  of  the    Old 
Testament,    quoted*  or  refbnd  to  in  the  New, 
must,  in  the  present  state  of  our  lmcnrled|[e,  he 
regarded  as  Bo  applied  n  accommodated  to  I' 
dncriptioD  and  illuMiBtion  of  subjects  foreign 
tlieir  original  scope  uid  intention,  yet  it  is  surely 
unreatonabte  and  uncritical  to  argue  from  '' 
few   to  the  whole,  or  even  tba  larger  nstio 
tboM  sayings,  which  wean  assured  that  Wy 
of  old  uttered,  at  the  spirit  directed  and  tnabled 
them'  {Bamplon  Ltctum,  by  J.  J.  Coaybcwe, 
Oxford,  1«26),— W.W. 

ACCUBATION,  the  postun  of  reclining  on 
couches  at  fable,  which  prevailed  amcng  the  Jews 
in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ.  We  see  no  na^ 
SOD  to  think  that,  as  commonly  alleged,  they  hof- 
■owed  this  custom  from  the  Romans  after  Judea 
had  best  subjugated  by  Pompey.  But  it  is 
known  to  us  as  a  Soman  custom,  and  as 
must  be  described.  The  dinner-bed,  or  tnc/mniin, 
stood  in  be  middle  of  the  dining-room,  cl( 
tbe  walls,  and  formed  three  sides  of  a  ■ 
which  enckiaed  tbe  table.     The  opai  Bid  o 
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•quare,with  the  central  hoi  lDw,a1tawed  the  servants 
fo  attend  and  serve  tlie  table.     In  all  the  existing 
repieMntsliaos  of  the  dinner-bed  it  i*  shown  to 
bavebem  higber  than  tbe  eo^oaedtaUe.   Amo^ 


the  Romans  tbe  usual  number  of  gntsti  ou 
each  couch  was  three,  making  nine  for  tbe  three 
couches,  equal  U  tbe  nnmber  c^  the  Muse*;  but 
sometima  tbeie  were  four  to  each  coacb.  TV 
Qreeks  went  beyond  this  number  (Cic  In  Pit. 
37^ ;  the  Jews  appear  to  have  had  lai  parti- 
cular fancy  in  tbe  matter,  and  we  know  that  at 
our  Loid'i  last  supper  tMrtetn  persons  woe  pn- 
ssit.  As  each  guest  leaned,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  cntertairuiUDl,  on  hit  left  elbow,  so  as 
to  leave  lite  right  aim  at  liberty,  and  as  two  or 
mon  lay  aa  tbe  tame  couch,  the  head  oT  one 
man  was  near  fbe  bieatt  of  the  man  who  lay 
behold  him,  and  he  was,  thenfore,  said  'lit 
lie  in  the  bosom  '  of  tbe  other.  This  phrase  was 
in  use  among  the  Jewt  (Luke  ivi.  33,  33 ;  John 
i.  IB;  xiii.  U),  and  occurs  in  such  a  mannCTai 
to  show  that  to  lie  next  below,  or  '  in  tbe  bosom  ' 
of  the  master  of  the  feast,  was  cnuidered  tbe  rnoit 
favonred  place ;  and  is  shown  by  tbe  citabou  of 
Kypke  and  Wetstein  (on  John  liii.  33}  to  have 
been  usually  assigned  to  nmr  and  dear  connec- 
tions. So  it  was  '  die  disciple  whom  Jou*  loved ' 
who  '  ciwlined  upm  his  breast '  at  the  lart  supper. 
Lightlbot  and  others  (Oppose  that  as,  (ti  that  oc- 
casion, John  lay  neif  below  Christ,  so  Peter,  who 
was  also  highly  favoured,  lay  next  above  him. 
This  conclusion  it  founded  chiefly  on  tbe  fact  of 
Peter  beckoning  to  John  that  be  ^ould  ask  Jeaut 
who  was  tbe  traitor.  But  this  seems  ntber  to 
prove  the  contrary  —  that  Peter  was  not  netw 
enough  to  speak  tu  Jmii  himtelf.  If  be  had  been 
there,  Christ  mutt  have  lain  near  hit  bosom,  and 
he  would  have  been  in  the  best  potllicti  tor  whie- 
pering  to  bit  inattei,  and  in  tbe  WMtt  fbr  beckon- 
ing  to  John.  The  circumstance  that  Christ  ma 
able  to  reach  tbe  top  to  Judai  wbcn  be  had 
dljqied  if^  seemt  to  ut  rather  to  intimate  that  ht 
wat  tbe  one  who  filled  that  place.  Any  peraco 
who  trite  the  posture  may  see  that  it  is  not  etwy 
to  deliver  anything  but  to  the  person  next  above 


0  tmtted 


bvouted  place  ;  and  Jodai  being  so 
bonomed  as  to  be  the  tteaturer  and 
if  the  whole  party,  might,  at  much  as  any  olbn 
of  the  apoatlei,  he  expected  Id  fill  that  {dace. 
Thit  alto  gives  tnme  point  to  tbe  narrative,  aa 
it  aggravates  by  ccatnst  tbe  turpitude  and  baae- 
ncM  of  bit  oonducL 

The  fkame  of  the  dinnei-bed  wat  laid  with  mat- 
tneiea  vaiiimily  tluflM,  and,  latterly,  was  him  ithed 
with  rich  a      '  ~    ' 
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nnaaally  pvovided  with  n  cuibion  or  bolitfr 
■1  «bich  to  mppoTt  the  npper  p^Tt  of  hti  pmon  in 
1  Kuevbat  rKued  wntiivi ;  aft  the  left  ann  alone 
bbU  BDt  low  without  ««ariiwH  RuUin  tbe 
night.  Tbe  Iowa  [art  ot  the  bod;  being  ei- 
nded  dmgaully  on  the  bed,  with  the  feet  out- 
■vd,  it  is  &t  4Kxw  perc«Ted  bow  ewif  It  wu  for 
'  the  wanui  that  wa*  k  aiiiner '  to  cume  beUnd 
tctw^m  the  dhmrribed  and  the  wall,  and  anoiDt 
iWfcctaf  Jooa  (HaM.  mi.  7;  Hoik  nv.  3). 

Tbt  dinm-beda  were  n  Taiiniu  at  ditferait 
iBMi,  in  diflQimC  fjiacea,  and  under  diflenot  cir- 
dsiatuKca,  that  no  one  description  can  a)qil]r 
Mthem  aU.  Even  among  the  Roman*  thej  were 
■I  fint  (after  the  Punic  war)  of  rude  funn 
■nd  malenala,  and  covered  with  mattmae* 
Anfid  with  nubea  oc  ttiaw ;  maUifn  uf  hair 
and  wool  were  intniduocd  at  a  later  peiiod.  At 
fa^  the  wmden  fiamea  were  mialt,  low,  and 
wrf ,-  and  it  was  not  until  the  time  of  Au- 
(oan*  that  aqoan  and  omamented  cmicbei  came 
■■d  tuhicp.  In  the  time  of  Tibeiiut  the  moM 
^imdid  KKt  wen  vowettd  with  cotlf  woodj  or 
•nVMnbell,  and  wcie  corerad  with  vtjuable  em- 
JMifaiM,  the  lichat  of  which  came  hau  Bahj- 
bi,  and  aM  laigc  nuM  (U.  K.  S.  PoD^Mi,  ii.  881 
TIk  Jcwi  palia]>  had  all  than  vatietiea,  lhout;h 
il  i*  Dal  likely  that  dw  onge  was  net  caiiied 
to  aacfa  a  pitch  of  Inzucy  u  among  the  Roman* ; 
■■d  it  ii  pvliabl*  that  tb*  man  of  tha  peDple  fed 
B  ^  iiacieM  '«■"'" — Hated  to  itooli  or  on  the 
panad.  It  oppean  that  coucbea  w<n  often  » 
low,  that  the  feet  rated  on  the  ground ;  and  that 
m^ione  or  bulaltii  wen  in  gen«al  D*e.  It  would 
alB  Man,  finn  the  mtntion  of  two  and  of  three 
lumha,  that  the  anauHment  wai  moie  uniall; 
Kpan  than  ■nuicitculat  or  mmd  (Lightibot, 
Btr.  Meb.  in  John  xilL  23> 


Il  I*  ntterir  impobahte  thai  the  Jen  derived 


L  Thej  certainly  knew  it  aa 

la  kng  lielbre  it  had  beoi  adcnited  hy  the 
nelva  (Kith.  i.  S  ;  viL  e) ;  and  the 

_^ il  tlat  tbej  adopted  il  while  nibject 

t  people.  The  Qmki  al»  had  the  uBge 
■am  the  Peoiani)  before  the  Romana ;  and  with 
m  Qrrtk*  of  Syria  the  Jewi  had  very  much  in- 
imoa.  Bepdei,  (be  Homan*  adopted  the 
Irian  Am  the  Caitbagitiiani  (VaL  Has.  zii. 
,1;  Ln.  nriiL  38;;   and,  that  t*«y  had  it. 


At  timi  ofCtniit   (be  c 
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adopted  from  the  Romant,  ii  the  laM  of  varioua 
[Hohabilitie*.  It  ii  ain  unlikely  that  in  id  ihort 
a  time  it  abould  have  become  umal  and  even  (aa 
the  Talmud  aaeeiU)  obligatory  to  eat  the  Paaove r 


thi*  nibject  hag  been  moat  indmlrioiiily  brought 
together  by  Stuckiiu  (.Antiq.  Convimliim,  ii.  34); 
and  the  worlu  on  Pompeii  and  Heiculaneum  lup- 
ply  the  more  tecent  iDlamiation. 

ACCURSED.  [Ahithbma.] 
ACCUSER  (inip  and  an  :p^;  Sept 
and  New  Te*t  'ArrfSunt).  Tlie  original  word, 
which  bean  this  leading  lignificatiDn,  meani, 
I .  One  who  has  a  cause  or  matter  of  contenUon ; 
the  accuser,  opponent,  or  plaintiBT  in  any  luit 
(Judg.  lii.  2 ;  MatL  v.  M  ;  Luke  xii.  58).  We 
have  little  infonnation  respecting  the  montier  in 
which  causa  were  conducted  in  the  Hebrew 
courts  of  justice,  escept  from  the  Raljbinlcal  au- 
thoritio,  who,  in  matten  of  this  description,  may 
be  rippOKd  well  informed  as  to  the  later  cuiioms 
of  the  iiatiuD.  Even  (iom  these  we  leom  lilile 
more  dian  that  great  core  was  taken  that,  the 
accused  being  deemed  innocent  until  convicted, 
be  and  the  accuser  ibould  appear  under  equal 
circumstances  before  the  cour^  that  no  preju- 
dicial imprEsion  mi^t  be  created  to  the  dlsad- 
lantoge  of  the  defendant,  whose  inlerats,  we  are 
told,  were  so  anxiously  guarded,  that  anyone  wa* 
allowed  to  speak  whatever  he  knew  or  had  to  say 
in  hii  fhvour,  which  privilege  wo*  withheld  finin 
the  accuser  (Lewis,  Ori^nei  RArnr,  i.  68). 
Ilie  WDid  is,  however,  to  be  understood  in  regard 
to  the  real  plainti^  not  to  the  advocates,  who 
only  became  known  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Jewish  history    [AnvooATal. 

The  woid  is  also  applied  in  Scripture,  in  the 
general  sense,  to  any  adversary  or  enemy  (Luke 
iviii.  3  1  I  Pet.  v.  S).  In  the  latter  passage  there 
is  an  allusion  to  the  old  Jewish  mtion  that  Satan 
was  the  accuser  or  calumniator  of  men  before 
God  (Job  i.  6,  tq.\  Rct.  lii.  1(1,  sg. ;  comp. 
Zech.  lii.  1).  In  this  application  llie  forensic 
sense  was  still  retained,  Satan  being  represented 
as  laying  to  man's  cliarge  a  breach  of  the  law,  a* 
in  a  court  of  justice,  and  demanding  bis  punish- 
ment    [S:lTl)tJ. 

AC£LDAHA  CAH^^tiVuft  in>m  the  Sym- 
Chaldaie,  Kp'^  ?^,  JiM  of  blood),  the  field 
purchased  with  the  mraiey  for  which  Judas  be- 
trayed Christ,  and  which  was  apiwupriated  as  a 
place  of  burial  br  stranger!  (Matth.  nvii.  S;  Acta 
I.  19).  It  wa*  pRviously  'a  potter's  field.'  The 
Beld  now  tlhawu  ai  Aceldama  lies  aa  the  dope  nf 
die  hills  bsyostd  the  valley  of  Hinnoin,  nath  of 
Mount  Zion.  This  is  obviously  the  spot  which 
Jerome  point*  out  (Onomiuf.  t.  v. '  Acbeldamach'), 
and  which  has  ainoe  be«n  iDentional  by  almost 
every  one  who  has  docribed  Jetnsalem.  San- 
dys thus  writes  of  it :  <  On  the  ioath  nde  of  this 
valley,  neere  where  it  meeteth  with  the  valley  of 
Jeho^fdiat,  mounted  a  good  height  on  the  side 
of  the  mounlain,  is  ActUama,  or  the  field  of 
blood,  purchased  with  the  restored  reward  of  tre^ 
eon,  for  a  buriall  place  for  stranger*.  In  the 
midst  whereof  a  large  square  roome  was  made  by 
the  mother  of  Conslantiiie ;  (he  south  nde,  walled 
with  the  natundl  rocke;  flat  at  the  lop,  aitd  equall 
with  the  Tppei  lerel ;  oat  of  which  aruedi  cerlailM 
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litde  cnpolMi,  om  in  the  mkbt  to  kt  doane  fbe 
dead  booiek  Thoioir  these  we  migfat  see  the  bot^ 
tome,  all  cooered  with  booei,  and  ccrtaine  cones 
bat  newlj  let  doune,  it  being  now  the  sepolcfare 
of  the  Armenians.  A  gned  j  giane,  and  great 
enough  to  deuoore  the  dead  of  a  whole  nation. 
For  they  say  (and  I  bdiere  it),  that  the  earth 
thereof  witlmi  the  spaee  of  eight  and  forty  houres 
will  coBsnme  the  flesh  that  is  laid  thereon  *  (Re- 
lation of  a  Joumet/y  p.  187).  He  then  relates  the 
common  story,  that  the  t'lapiees  referred  to  caused 
370  shiploads  of  this  flesh-consuming  mould  to 
be  taken  to  Rome,  to  form  d>e  soil  of  the  Campo 
Sancto,  to  which  the  same  virtue  is  ascribed.  Cas- 
tela  affinns  that  great  quantities  of  the  wondrous 
mould  were  removed  by  divers  Christian  princes 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  and  to  this  source 
assigns  the  similar  sarcophagic  properties  claimed 
not  only  by  the  Campo  Santo  at  Rome,  but  by 
the  cemetery  of  St  Innocenti  at  Paris,  by  the 
cemetery  at  Naples  (Le  Sainct  Voyage  de  Hieru- 
MtletHy  1603,  n.  150;  also  Roger,  p.  160^;  and, 
we  may  add,  that  of  the  Camno  Santo  at  Pisa. 

Hie  plot  of  ground  originally  bought  'to  bury 
strangers  in,"  seems  to  have  been  early  set  apart 
by  the  Latins,  as  well  as  by  tiie  Cnisaders,  as  a 
place  of  burial  for  pilgrims   (Jac.  de  Vitriaco, 

S.  61).    The  chamel-house  u  mentioned  by  Sir 
ohn  Mandeville,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as 
belonging   to  the  Knights-hospitallers.     Sandys 
riiows  that,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of   the  Armenians.      Eugene 
Roger  (La  Terre  Samcte,  p.  161)  states  that  they 
bought  it  for  the  burial  of  their  own  pilgrims,  and 
ascribes  the  erection  of  the  chamel-house  to  them. 
They  still  possessed  it  in  the  time  of  Bfaundrell, 
or  rather  rented  it,  at  a  sequin  a  day,  from  the 
Turks.     Corpses  were  still  deposited  thoe;  and 
the  traveller  observes  that  they  were  in  various 
stages  of  decay,  from  which  he  conjectures  diat 
the  grave  did  not  make  that  quick  mspatch  with 
the  bodies  committed  to  it  which  had  been  re- 
ported.    'The  earth,  hereabouts,"  he  observes,  'is 
of  a  chalky  substance;  die  plot dT  ground  was  not 
above  thirty  yards  long  by  fifteen  wide;  and  a 
moiety  of  it  was  occupied  by  the  chamel-house, 
which  was  twelve  yards  high*  (Journey ^  p.  136). 
Richardson  (TVorei:*,  p.  567)  affirms  that  bodies 
were  thrown  in  as  late  as  1818;  but  Dr.  Robin- 
ion  alleges  that  it  has  i3b»  appearance  of  having 
been  for  a  much  longer  time  abandoned:  'The 
field  or  plat  is  not  now  marked  by  any  boundary 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  the  hill-side ;  and 
the  farmer  chamel-house,  now  a  ruin,  is  all  that 
remains  to  point  out  the  site.  •  •  .An  opening  at 
each  end  erabled  us  to  look  in;  but  the  bottom 
was  empty  and  dry,  excepting  a  few  bones  mnch 
decayed"  (Bibiieal  ReseareAeMy  i.  524> 

ACHAIA  (^Axaia),  a  region  of  Oreece,  which 
in  the  restricted  sense  occupoed  the  north-westevn 
portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  including  Corinth 
and  iu  isthmus  (Strabo,  viii.  p.  438,  sq.).  By 
the  poets  it  was  often  put  for  the  whole  of 
Greece,  whenee  *Axm$lf  the  Oreeke,  Under 
the  Romans,  Greece  was  divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Maoedonift  and  Achaia,  the  former  of 
whieh  included  Macedonia  proper,  with  lllyri- 
cum,  £piniB,andTbessaly ;  and  tbe  latter,  all  that 
lay  southward  of  the  former  (Cellar,  i.  p.  1170, 
1032).  It  is  in  this  latter  acceptation  that 
the  name  of  Achaia  is  always  employed  in  the 
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New  Testament  (Acts  xviiL  \%  16;  xix.  21; 
Rom.zv.  96;  xvL  35 ;  1  Cor.  xvL  15;  1  Cor. 
i.  1;  iz.  3;  zLlO;  1  Thess.  i.  7,  8>  Achaia 
was  at  first  a  senatorial  province,  and,  as  sacfa,  was 
governed  by  proconsnb  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  p.  704). 
TibetioB  changed  the  two  into  one  imperial  pro- 
vince under  procurators  (Tmdt.  AnnaL  u  76);  bat 
Claudius  restored  them  to  the  senate  and  to  the 
prooonsolar  form  of  government  (SueL  Clamd.  25). 
Hence  the  exact  and  minute  ptopriety  wilh  which 
St.  Luke  eipicsses  himself  in  giving  the  title  of 
proconsul  to  Gallic^  who  was  appointed  to  ^ 
province  in  ^  time  of  Claudius  (Acts  xriii.  12). 

ACHAICUS  (*AxaZir<^),  a  native  of  Achaia, 
and  a  follower  of  the  apostle  Paul.  He,  with 
Stephanus  and  Foitmutus,  was  the  bearer  of  the 
1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and  was  reccnn- 
mended  by  the  apostle  to  tiieir  special  respect 
(1  Cor.  XVI.  17). 

ACHAN  (l?^ ;  Sept  "Axox,  or  "Axs^s  Josh. 
vii.  1).   In  the  parallel  passage  (1  Chron.  ii.  7)  the 
name  is  spelt  "Oy,  and  as  it  has  there  the  meaning 
of  troubling^  it  is  thought  by  some  that  thia  is  an 
intentional  change,  after  €bit  feet,  to  g:ive  ^le  name 
a  significant  reference  to  the  circumstance  which 
renden  it  notorious.    Hie  city  of  Jeridiov  befine 
it  was  taken,  was  put  under  that  awful  ban,  of 
which  there  are  other  instances  in  the  eari  j  Soip- 
ture  history,  whereby  all  the  inhabitants  (except- 
ing Rahab  and  her  family)    were    devoted   to 
dettmction,  all  the  combustible  goods  to  be  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  all  the  metaU  to  be  ccnse- 
crated  to  God.    This  vow  of  devotement  was 
rigidly  observed  by  all  the  troops  when  Jericho 
was  taken,  save  by  one  man,  Acnan,  a  Jodahite, 
who  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  secreting 
an  ingot  of  gold,  a  quantity  of  silver,  and  a  costly 
Babylonish  garment,  which  he  buried    in    his 
tent,  deeming  that  his  sin  was  hid.     But  God 
made   known    this    infraction,  which,   tiie  vow 
having  been  made  by  the  nation  as  one  body,  had 
involved  the  whole  nation  in  his  guilt.     The 
Israelites  were  defeated,  with  serious  loss,  in  theii 
first  attack  upon  Ai ;  and  as  Joshua  was  well  as- 
sured  that  tins  humiliation  was  designed  as  the 
punishment  of  a  orime  which  had  inculpated  the 
whole  people,  he  took  immediate  measures  to  dis* 
cover  me  criminal.    As  in  other  cases,  the  mattei 
was  referred  to  the  Lord  by  the  lot,  and  the  Id 
ultimately  indicated  the  actual  criminal.     The 
conscience-stricken   offender   then  confesaed  hii 
crime  to  Joshua;  and  his  confession  being  rerified 
by  the  production  of  his  ill-gotten  treasure,  tbe 
people,  actuated  by  the  strong  impulse  with  whicli 
men  tear  up,  root  and  branch,  a  polluted  thing, 
hurried  away  not  only  Acfaan,  but  his  tent,  hii 
goods,  his  spoil,  his  cattle,  his  children,  to  th( 
.valley  (afWwards  called^  of  Achor,  north  o< 
Jericho,  where  they  stoned  him,  and  all  that  be 
longed  to  him ;  after  which  the  whole  was  con- 
suined  with  fire,  and  a  caim  of  stones    raised 
over  the  ashes.    The  severity  of  this  act,  as  re 
gards  the  /mmily  of  Achan,  has  provoked  some 
remark.   Instead  of  vindicating  it,  as  is  generalh 
done,  by  the  allegation  that    the    members  ol 
Achan  s  family  were  probably  aeoeHories  to  hii 
crime  after  the  &ct,  we  prefer  the  snpposition  thai 
they  were  included  in  the  doom  by  one  of  those 
sudden  impulses  of  indiscriminate  popular  vcH' 
geance  to  which  the  Jewish  people  were  eiceed- 
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w^j  |«ane,  «Dd  which,  in  this  CMe,  it  would  not 
faaTtbem  m  the  power  of  JothiiA  to  oontrol  by 
iBj  waAantf  which  he  could  ander  nich  circum- 
Mmcci  eierciK.  It  is  admittwl  that  this  is  no 
man  than  a  can|ectiiie:  but,  u  such,  it  if  at 
hut  wQv^  as  much,  and  asRunes  coDsideiably 
IcM,  than  the  conjectoies  which  ha? e  been  offeied 
bf  ediecs  ( Joah.  viL). 
ACHAR.     [AcHAK.] 

ACHASHDARPBNIM  (D^?»TfPTI|C ;  Sept 
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wwxMtwm  and  vrpoenfyoi',  Vulg.  aatrapee';  A.  V. 
<  ralcn  <rf' pttmnces.*    It  occun  in  Esth.  iii.  12; 
Tiii.  9 ;  is.  3 ;  and  with  the  Chaldee  termination 
aa,  ia  Dan.  iiL  2,  3,  27 ;  vf.  a>  3).    The  word  is 
■ftdonbtedly  merely  another  form  of  writing  Ae 
Penian  woid  satrap,  the  origin  of  which  has  been 
ncaeh  dinmted,  aiul  does  not  claim  to  be  here 
oaandeied.     TbeK  satraps  are  known  in  ancient 
hislDsy  as  Ae  goremoxs  or  riceroys  of  the  pro- 
rinoea  into  which  the  Persian  empire  was  diviaed. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  had  an  extended  civil 
jorisdictioa  orer  several  smaller  provinces,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  mTD  or  governor.    Thus 
Zerabbabel  and  Ndiemiah  were  *  governors '  of 
Jodea,  und«r  &e  Persian  satmps  of  Syria  (Ezra, 
iv.  3^  6 ;  Neh.  ii.  9).    The  power  and  functions 
of  tlw  Persian  satraps  were  not  materially  dlf- 
^tot  from  diose  of  me  modem  Persian  governors 
aad  Turkidi  pashas;    and,  indeed,  the  idea  of 
prorincial  government  by  means  of  viceroys,  en- 
trtated  with  almost  regal  powers  in  their  several 
jnrisdictions,  and  responsible  only  to  the  king,  by 
whom  they  are  appomted,  has  always  been  pre- 
valent in  the  East.     Hie  important  peculiarity 
■ad  diatinctioD  in  the  ancient  Persian  govern- 
mat,  as  admirably  shown  by  Heeren  (Researches, 
1 489,  aq.%  was  tiiat  the  civil  and  military  powers 
veie  canfull  J  separated :  the  satrap  being  a  very 
powerful  civil  and  political  chief,  but  having  no 
wnwifdistip  control  over  the  troops  and  garriscms, 
tW  mmrnanders  of  which  were  responsible  only  to 
tfe  king.     The  satraps,  in  their  several  provinces, 
eapfeyed  themselves  in  the  maintenance  of  order 
■od  the  regulation  of  aflkirs ;  and  they  also  col- 
keted  and  remitted  to  the  court  the  stipulated 
tnbote^  clear  of  all  charges  for  local  government 
aad  fer  the  maintenance  of  the  troops  (Xenoph. 
CffTop,  rilL  6,  {  1-3).  In  later  times  this  prudent 
iraaratioD  of  powers  became  neglected,  in  favour 
of  royal  princes  and  other  great  persons  (Xenoph. 
^aoi.  i.  I,  $  2),  who  were  entrusted  with  the  mi- 
litaiy  am  well  as  civil  power  in  their  govem- 
Benti;    to  which  cause  may  be  attributed  the 
wralt  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and  the  other  rebel- 
lioDs  and  civQ  wars,  wttch,  by  weakening  the 
CB^sre,  £icilitated  its  ultimate  subjugation  by 
Alexander. 
ACHBAJL     [Mouss.] 

ACHISH    i^^^,    signification    uncertain; 

Sq*.  'Ayx^  ^^  'AfX^9  *Ax^'»  called  Abime- 
lecb  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.),  the  Philistine 
king  of  Gath,  with  whom  David  twice  sought  re- 
vise whan  he  fled  firom  Saul  (1  Sam.  xzL  10-15; 
urii  1-3).  The  ftrat  time  David  was  in  im- 
■i»mt  danger;  ibr he  was  recognised  and  spoken 
«f  hy  t^  officers  of  the  court  as  one  whose  gloiy 
^  beai  woo  at  the  cost  of  the  Philistines.  This 
^  fiUed  Dmwid  with  such  alarm  that  he  feigned 
^BMlf  aad  when  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
^^duii),  who,  seeing  him   '  scrabbling  upon  the 


doors  of  the  gate,  and  letting  his  spittle  &11  down 
upon  his  b^rd,'  rebuked  lus  people  sharoly  for 
bringing  him  to  his  presence,  asking,  <  Have  I 
need  of  madmen,  that  ye  have  brought  this  fellow 
to  play  the  madman  in  my  presence  f  Shall  this 
fellow  come  into  my  house  If"  After  this  David 
lost  no  time  in  quitting  the  territories  of  Gath. 
Winer  illustrates  David's  conduct  by  reference  to 
the  siinilar  proceeding  of  some  other  great  men, 
who  fingned  themselves  mad  in  difficult  circum- 
stances—as Ulysses  (Cic.  O/.  iii.  26;  Hygin. 
f  95,  Sc/koL  ad  Lyeophr,  818),  tiie  astronomer 
Meton  (^^lian,  Hist.  xiii.  12),  L.  Junius  Brutus 
(Liv.  i.  56;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  68),  and  the  Arabian 
king  Bacha  (Schultens,  Anth,  V^.  Hamasa,  p. 
535).  About  four  years  after,  when  the  character 
and  position  of  David  became  better  known,  and 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  600  leso- 
lute  adherents,  be  again  repaired  with  his  troop 
to  King  Achish,  who  received  him  in  a  truly 
royal  ^irit,  and  treated  him  with  a  generous  con- 
fidence, of  which  David  took  rather  more  advan- 
tage than  was  creditable  to  him   [David]. 

ACHMETHA  (^ntpr^jt,  Ezra  vi.  2;  'Eic- 
fidrtum,  2  Mace.  ix.  3;  Judith  xi.  1 ;  Tob.  v.  9; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  x.  11, 7 ;  xi.  4,  6  ;  also,  in  Greek 
authors,  *Ey0dr«ra  and  'A'vjBch'aya),  a  city  in 
Media.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  doubtful ; 
but  Maior  Rawlinson  {Geogr,  Journal,  x.  134)  has 
left  little  question  that  the  title  was  applied  exclu- 
sively to  cities  having  a  fortress  for  the  protection 
of  the  royal  treasures.  In  Ezra  we  learn  that  in 
the  reign  of  Danus  Hystaspes  the  Jews  petitioned 
that  search  might  be  made  in  the  king's  treasure- 
house  at  Babylon,  for  the  decree  which  Cyrus  had 
made  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  17).  Search 
was  accordingly  made  in  the  record-office  Q  house 
of  the  rolls'),  where  the  treasures  were  kept  at  Ba- 
bylon (vi.  1) :  but  it  appears  not  to  have  been  found 
there,  as  it  was  eventually  discovered  *  at  Ach- 
metha,  in  the  palace  of  the  province  of  the  Medes* 
(vi.  2).  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark,  that  die 
IJCX.  regarded '  Achmetha,'  in  which  they  could 
hardly  avoid  recognising  die  familiar  title  of 
Ecbatana,  as  the  generic  name  for  a  city,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, rendered  it  by  w6\is ;  and  that  Jo- 
sephus,  as  well  as  all  die  Christian  Greeks,  while 
retaining  the  proper  name  of  Ecbatana,  yet  agree^ 
with  the  Greek  Scriptures,  in  employing  the  word 
fidpis  to  express  the  Hebrew  MH'VS,  Biriha 
Q  the  palace  ),  which  is  used  as  the  distinctive 
epithet  of  the  city. 

In  Judith  i.  2-4,  there  is  a  brief  account  of 
Ecbatana,  in  which  we  are  told  that  it  was  built 
by  Arphsjcad,  king  of  the  Medes,  who  made  it 
his  capitaL  It  was  buiU  of  hewn  stones,  and 
surrounded  by  a  high  and  thick  wall,  furnished 
with  wide  ^tes  and  strong  and  lofty  towers.  Hero- 
dotus ascnbes  its  fotmdation  to  Dejoces,  in  obe- 
dience to  whose  commands  the  Medes  erected 
'that  great  and  strong  city,  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Agbatana,  where  the  walls  are  built 
circle  within  circle^  and  are  so  constructed  that 
each  inner  circle  overtops  its  outer  neighbour  by 
the  height  of  the  battlements  ^one.  Tliis  was 
effected  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  a 
conical  hill,  and  partly  by  the  building  itself. 
The  number  of  the  circles  was  seven,  and  within 
the  innermost  was  the  palace  of  the  treasury. 
The  battlements  of  the  first  circle  were  white,  of 
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the  woond  black,  of  the  third  scarlet,  of  the  fourth 
blue,  of  the  fifth  orange ;  all  these  were  brilliantly 
coloured  with  different  pigments ;  but  the  battle- 
ments of  the  sixth  circle  were  overlaid  with  silver, 
aud  of  the  seventh  with  gold.  Such  were  the  pa- 
lace and  the  surrounding  fortification  that  Dejoces 
constructed  for  himself :  bat  he  ordered  th^  mass  of 
the  Median  nation  to  construct  their  houses  in  a 
circle  around  the  outer  wall  (Herodot  i.  98).  It  is 
contended  by  Major  Rawlinson  (^Geogr.  Journal, 
X.  137)  that  this  story  of  the  seven  walls  is  a  fable 
of  Sabflsan  origin,  tiie  seven  colours  mentioned 
being  precisely  those  employed  by  the  Orientals  to 
denote  the  seven  great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven 
climates  in  which  they  revolve.  He  adds  (p.  128), 
<  I  cannot  believe  that  at  Agbatana  the  walls 
were  really  painted  of  these  colours :  indeed, 
battlements  with  gold  and  silver  are  manifestly 
fabulous ;  nor  do  I  think  that  there  ever  could 
have  been  even  seven  concentric  circles :  but  in 
that  early  age,  where  it  is  doubtful  whether  mith- 
raicism,  or  fire-worship,  had  originated  in  this 
part  of  Asia,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sabean  superstitions,  the  city 
should  have  been  dedicated  to  the  seven  heavenly 
bodies,  and  perhaps  a  particular  part  assigned  to 
the  protection  of  each,  with  some  coloured  device 
emblematic  of  the  tutelar  divinity.* 

This  Ecbatana  has  been  usually  identified 
with  the  present  Hamadan.  Major  Rawlinson, 
however,  while  admitting  that  Hamadan  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Median  Ecbatana,  has  a  learned 
and  most  elaborate  paper  in  the  Geographical 
Journal  (x.  65-158 ;  On  the  Site  of  the  Atrcpa- 
tenian  Ecbatana),  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  present  Takht-i-Suleiman  was  the 
site  of  another,  the  Atropatenian  Ecbatana; 
and  that  to  it,  rather  than  to  the  nroper  Median 
Ecbatana,  the  statement  in  Herodotus  and  most 
of  the  other  ancient  accounts  are  to  be  understood 
to  refer.  Our  only  business  is  with  the  Achmetha 
of  Esra ;  and  that  does  not  require  us  to  enter  into 
this  question.  The  major,  indeed,  seems  inclined 
to  ooDsider  the  Ecbatana  of  the  apocryphal  books 
as  his  Atropatenian  Ecbatana ;  but  is  rather  more 
doubtftil  in  claiming  it  as  the  Achmetha  of  Esra. 
But  without  underlaking  to  determine  what 
amount  of  ancient  history  should  be  referred  to 
the  one  or  to  the  other,  we  ftel  bound  to  conclude 
that  Hamadan  was  the  site  of  the  Achmetha  of 
Esra,  and  the  Ecbatanaof  the  Apocrypha :  1.  Be- 
cause it  is  admitted  that  the  Median  Ecbatana 
was  a  more  ancient  and  more  anciently  great  city 
than  the  Atropatenian  metropolis.  %  Because 
the  name  '  Achmetha  *  may  easily,  through  the 
Syrian  Ahmethan,  and  tiie  Armenian  Ahmetan, 
be  traced  in  the  Persian  Hamadan.  S.  And  be- 
cause all  the  traditions  of  the  Jews  refer  to  Ha^ 
madan  as  the  site  of  the  Achmetha  and  Ecbatana 
of  their  Scriptures.^ 

Hamadan  is  still  an  important  town,  and  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  governments  into  which  the  Per- 
sian kingdom  is  divided.  It  is  situated  in  nortii 
lat  34"*  53',  east  long.  40°,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  a  gradual  ascent,  at  the 
base  of  the  Elwund  Mountains,  whose  hitter  sum- 
mits are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Some  rem- 
nants of  ruined  walls  of  great  thickness,  and  also 
of  towers  of  sun-dried  bricks,  present  the  only 
positive  evidence  of  a  more  ancient  city  tiian  tlw 
present  oo  the  tame  spot    Heaps  of  conopara- 


tively  recent  ruins,  and  a  wall  &llen  to  decay, 
attest  that  Hamadan  has  declined  from  even  its 
modem  importance.  The  population  is  said  by 
Southgate  to  be  about  30,000,  which,  from  what 
the  present  writer  has  seen  of  the  place,  he  should 
judge  to  exceed  the  truth  very  considerably.  It 
IS  little  distinguished,  inside,  from  other  Persian 
towns  of  the  same  rank,  save  by  its  excellent  and 
well-supplied  baiaars,  and  tli^  unusually  large 
number  of  khans  of  rather  a  superior  description. 
This  is  the  result  of  the  extensive  transit  trade  of 
which  it  is  the  seat,  it  being  the  great  centre 
where  the  routes  of  traffic  between  Persia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  Persia  converge  and  meet.  Its  own 
manufactures  are  chiefly  in  leather.  Many  Jews 
reside  here,  claiming  to  be  descended  from  those  of 
tlie  Captivity  wlio  remained  in  Media.  Benjamin 
of  Tudela  says  that  in  his  time  the  niunhn*  was 
50,000.  Modem  fravellen  assign  them  500 
houses;  but  the  Rabbi  David  de  Beth  Hillel 
{Travel*,  pp.  85-87,  Madias,  18321  who  was  not 
likely  to  understate  the  fact,  ana  had  the  best 
means  of  information,  gives  them  but  200  families. 
He  says  tliey  are  mostly  in  good  circumstances, 
having  fine  houses  and  gardens,  and  are  chiefly 
traders  and  goldsmiths.  They  speak  the  broken 
Tivkish  of  the  country,  and  have  two  synagogues. 
They  derive  the  name  of  the  town  from  ^Haman" 
and  ^Mede^  and  say  that  it  was  given  to  that  foe  of 
Mordecai  by  King  Ahasuerus.  In  the  midst  of  Ibe 
city  is  a  tomb  which  is  in  their  charge,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  that  of  Mordecai  and  Esther.  It  is 
a  plain  structure  of  brick,  consisting  of  a  small 
cylindrical  tower  and  a  dome  (the  whole  about 
20  feet  high),  with  small  projections  or  wings  on 
three  sides.  Within  are  two  apartments — a  small 
porch  formed  by  one  of  the  wings,  and  beyond 
it  the  tomb-chamber,  which  is  a  plain  room 
paved  with  glased  tiles.  In  the  midst,  over  the 
spots  where  the  dead  are  supposed  to  lie,  are  two 
large  woixlen  frames  or  chests,  shaped  like  sarco- 
phagi, with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew  and  flowen 
carved  upon  them.  There  is  another  inscription 
on  the  wall,  in  bas-relief,  which,  as  translated  by 
Sir  Gk>re  Ouseley,  describes  the  present  tomb  as 
having  been  built  over  the  graves  of  Mordecai 
and  Esther  by  two  devout  Jews  of  Kashan,  in 
A.X.  4474.  The  original  structure  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  inien  Hamadan  was  sacked 
by  Timour.  As  Ecbatana  was  then  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Persian  court,  it  is  pro- 
bable enough  that  Mordecai  aud  Esther  oied 
and  were  biuied  there;  and  traditional  testi- 
mony, taken  in  connection  with  this  fact,  and 
with  such  a  monumei^  in  a  place  where  Jews 
have  been  permanently  resident,  is  better  evidence 
than  is  usually  obtained  for  the  allocation  of  an- 
cient sepalcfares.  The  tomb  is  in  charge  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  one  of  their  places  of  pilgrimage. 
Kinneir,  Ker  Porter,  Morier,  Fraaer,  and  Sou3i- 
gate  fumish  the  best  accounts  of  modem  Ha* 
madan. 

History  mentions  another  Ecbatana,  in  Palea- 
tine,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Garmel,  towards  Ptole- 
mais,  where  Cambyses  died  (Herod.  ilL  64  ; 
Plin.  V.  19).  It  is  not  mentioned  by  this  or  any 
similar  name  in  the  Hebrew  writings :  and  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  grounds  which  Major 
Rawlinson  says  exist  for  concluding  that  there 
was  a  txeasury  in  this  pontion  (Gmr.  Jouni. 
z.  134). 


ACHOB. 

ACHOR  {-iaS^ ;  Sit*.  'Ax^),  a  ralley  b*. 
tmn  Jnicba  «nd  Ai,  which  rec«lTed  tbti  name 
(ligmfjing  (rouMe)  fnnn  tlx  iTOubU  bmught 
^iD  the  Isaelitn  by  the  (in  of  Acban  (Jwh. 
ni.«)    [AchaH- 

ACHSAH  CnmS.m  onAJW,  SepL'AxnO. 
Ae  daDghUT  irf  daldi,  whoK  hwid  Ua  blbet 
«*iwi  ii>  mamage  to  him  who  ibciiitd  lead  the 
attick  on  the  citj  of  Debir,  aod  lake  iL  The 
peiaf  *Bi  woD  by  ha  urfbrw  Odmiel  j  and  h 
the  bride  wai  cnoducted  with  the  luoal  cere- 
mmj  to  her  fulare  home,  ibe  alighlrd  from 
hn  a*^  and  (unl  b«  father  for  an  additiim  of 
V™^  °f  water  to  ber  dower  in  landj.  It  ii 
pobsble  that  aatnra  rendered  it  uniuual,  or  at 
Of)  ungiacioiu,  for  a  request  tendered  under 
■irh  eircnmilancei  by  a  daughter  to  be  refined  ; 
and  Caleb,  in  acmrdance  with  her  wiih,  beftowed 
i^m  h«r  'the  upper  and  tbenathetaprinin'  (Joih. 
«.  16-19;  jB4-i-9-l3> 

ACHSHAPH  te|59IJ  ;  Sept.  'Ail*,  -Ax^ci*, 
»nd  'Axm  a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanilei  (Jab. 
li-  I),  Iw  been  nippoaed  by  many  lo  be  the 
ame  aa  Acbzis,  bvth  being  hi  the  tribe  of 
-Uvr.  l^t  a  careful  conndoatioD  of  JoiL  lii. 
IS  and  29,  will  make  it  fnlnble  that  the  places 


There 
r  (HameUreld,  iil  237)  that  Aduhaph 
>«•  aivdcT  nsme  tor  Aectio  or  Acre,  teeing 
Aat  Aeefao  otherwiie  doei  not  occur  in  the  list 
(f  town  in  tbc  lot  of  Aiber,  althougb  it  ii 
cMain,  tram  Jndg.  L  31,  that  Accho  wa«  in  tha 
partim  of  diat  tribe. 

ACHU  OnM),  Thit  woid  occun  in  Job  rlU. 
1 1,  wlieR  it  ii  (aid, '  Can  iae  rud)  gnnr  up  witfa- 
nt  mire*  can  the  rua  grow  without  watert' 
Hfit  Jlof  atandi  for  ocAii ;  which 


«  ipecifle  plant,  ai  gomt,  o 


die  8nt  civile  of  the  «entence,  may  denote  the 
taprcui.  Aehu  oixmt  alto  twice  in  Oen.  ilt.  3, 
1%  'And,  heboid,  there  came  up  out  of  the  river 
»(n  weli-laTouml  kine  and  bt-fleihed,  and  they 
fad  in  a  meaJoiB : '  here  it  ii  rendered  itteadoK, 
vid  mmt,  therelbte,  hare  been  uHMidered  by  out 
tramlaiim  a*  a  gsieral,  and  not  a  ipecific  term. 
Id  ifaia  difficulty  it  i«  deaiiable  to  ascertain  the 
iolerpntatian  put  u^on  the  wont  by  the  earlier 
■Bndatm.  Dr.  Hairu  hat  alii«dy  remarked  that 
'  ibe  wall  is  niained  In  Ibe  Sephiagint,  in  Oen. 
i  rf  ix"  i  r*™'  "  "•*<'  by  the  ion  of  Sirach, 
Kfclea.  sL  16,  ^x'  *^  ^X*^  ^  ^  coraet  rary. 
Jemne,  in  hia  Hebtew  quetticnt  or  traditicvit  on 
GoMKs,  writei  'AcJii  neque  Ocoeui  lermo  eat. 
Bee  I^tino^  aed  et  Uebrvuj  ipte  corruntut  est.* 
'Tbe  Htimw  rau  1  and  iod  •  being  like  one 
■■■tliB,',difleniig  only  in  length,  the  LXX.,  be 
ttwrra,  wiote  *nM,  oeAi,  fin-  IFIM,  aehu,  and 
■cetrdii^  to  theii  uaual  custom  pul  the  Greek  x 
W  dw  dooble  asjuiBle  Fl  (Nat.  Hilt,  of  Ue 
8fttiin*Flag-> 

Fara  Sx  ceatext  of  the  few  poa^a  in  which 
■^  adna,  it  it  erident  that  it  indicata  a 
jimt  CT  planto  which  grew  in  or  in  the  neigh- 
Mnfani  of  water,  and  al»  that  it  or  they  were 
nilaUe  as  Mstniagv  f'"  cattle-  Now  it  is  gene- 
aUr  weB  blown  tbat  moat  of  Ok  nlanta  which 
torn  in  water,  «•  well  a*  """"J  or  those  which 
pw  to  iU  ricinity,  ««  '^  """  '?''«'  »•  f**^  f" 
ttalt;  n——  being  yerj  watery,  others  very  ceane 
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itane  possetwd  of  acrid  and  even 
ipropertio.  None,  Ibeirfore,  of  the  ^^« 
itended,  nor  any  species  of  Butotma.  The 
differml  kinds  of  Juncus,  or  nub,  though  abound- 
ing in  (ucb  situations,  are  not  suited  fur  pastur- 
age, and  in  feet  are  avoided  by  caKlc.  So  are  Iho 
majority  of  the  Cyperactir,  or  ledge  tribe;  and 
also  (he  numerous  species  of  Corei,  which  grow  In 
moist  sltuationt,  yet  yield  a  very  coBrte  giait, 
which  is  tcarceiy  if  ever  touched  by  cattle.  A  few 
species  of  Cypena  eerve  as  pasturage,  and  the  mots 
of  some  of  them  are  esculent  and  aromatic ;  but 
the«f  must  he  dug  up  beCm  cattle  can  feed  on 
tbem.  Some  species  of  scirpus,  or  club-msh,  how- 
eier,  serve  as  food  for  cattle :  S.  ceipitona,  for  in- 
stance, it  Ibe  principal  food  of  cattle  and  sheep  in 
Ihe  highlands  of  Scotland,  from  tl«  beginning  of 
March  till  the  end  of  May.  Varieties  of  :S.  mar»- 
timtu,  found  in  different  countries,  and  a  few  of 
&e  numerous  kinds  of  Cyperaceo  commoD  in 
Indian  jaitures,  as  Cypentt  dubi<a  and  Aera- 
lachytM,  are  alto  eaten  by  cattle.  Tlierefoie,  if 
any  specific  plant  is  iDtmded,Bs  seems  implied  in 
what  goei  before,  it  is  peihapa  me  of  tbe  edible 
species  of  scirpus  or  cyperut,  peihapa  C.  eteuUnlut, 
which,  however,  has  distinct  Arabic  names :  or 
il  may  he  a  tnie  grass;  tome  species  of  paniciun, 
for  instance,  which  form  eicellent  pasture  in 
warm  countries,  and  several  of  which  grow  lux- 
uriantly in  the  neighhouAood  of  water. 


[Cypvnu  eseulenlqs.] 

But  it  is  well  known  to  all  acquainted  with 

warm  countries  subject  to  racesaive  drought,  ^t 
Ihe  only  pasturage  to  which  cattle  can  raort 
is  a  green  atrip  of  diCTerent  grasses,  with  tome 
sedges,  wlJch  tuns  along  the  banks  of  riven  or  of 
pieces  of  waler,  varying  more  or  lest  in  bnedlb 
according  to  the  height  of  the  hank,  [hat  is,  (he  dis- 
tance of  water  firom  tlie  surface.  Cattle  emerging 
from  riven,  which  they  may  often  be  seen  doing 
in  hot  countries,  at  has  been  well  remarked  by  the 
editor  of  the  •Pictorial  Bible'  rm  Oen.  ali.  2,  would 
naturally  go  to  such  grven  herbage  as  intimated 
'  is  paisBge  of  Qenens,  and  which,  as  Indicated 
it  iviii.  i,  could  not  grow  wIlWl  water  in 
rm  dry  country  and  cllmale.  As  no  wmilar 
name  is  known  to  be  applied  to  any  plant  or 

tuits  in  Hebivw,  endeavoun  have  been  made  to 
d  a  similar  me  to  applied  in  the  cognate  lan- 
guages; and,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  (he  learned 
OiapelW   lays,  '  we   have   no  radix   Ibr  IDM, 
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unless  we  derive  it,  as  Schultens  does,  from  the 
Arabic  achi,  to  bind  or  join  togetlier.'  Hence  it 
has  been  inferred  that  it  mig-ht  be  some  one  of  the 
grasses  or  sedges  employed  in  former  times,  as 
some  still  are,  for  making  ropes.  But  there  is 
probably  some  other  Arabic  root  which  has  not  yet 
been  ascertained,  or  which  may  liave  become  ob- 
solete; for  there  are  numerous  words  in  the  Arabic 
language  having  reference  to  greenness,  all  of 
which  have  akh  as  a  common  element.     Thus 

/  WiiIa»-^  aA;Ayrta,  thickets,  dark  groves,  places  full 

of  reeds  or  flags,  in  wliicli  animals  take  shelter ; 

/  >m!a>-^  rt^A^rflw,  putting  forth  leaves;  so  akk- 

ziraTf  greenness,  verdure ;  akhchUhab,  abounding 
in  grass.  These  may  be  connected  with  AaA, 
a  common  term  for  grass  in  Nordiem  India, 
derived  from  the  Persian,  whence  amber  is  called 
kah-robehy^  grass-attracter.  So  Jerome,  with 
reference  to  <wAi«,  says,  "  Cum  ab  eruditis  quse- 
rerem,  quid  hie  sermo  significaret,  audivi  ab 
j^gyptis  hoc  nomine  lingua  eonim  omne  quod  in 
}jalude  virens  nascitur  appellari." — J.  F.  R. 

ACHZIB  (l^t?^)-  Tliwe  were  two  places 
of  this  name,  not  usually  distinguislied. 

1.  AcHziB  (Sept  'A<rxo©^  in  the  tribe  of  Ashcr 
nominally,  but  almost  always  in  the  possession  of 
the  Phcpnicians ;  being,  indeed,  one  of  the  places 
from  which  the  Israelites  were  unable  to  expel  tlie 
former  inhabitants  (Judg.  i.  31).  In  the  Tal- 
mud it  is  called  Chezib.  The  Greeks  called 
it  EcDippA,  from  the  AramsBan  pronunciation 
3inDX  (Ptol.  V.  15)  ;  and  it  still  survives  under 
the  name  of  Zib.  It  is  upon  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Acre.  It  stands 
on  an  ascent  close  by  tlie  sea-side,  and  is  described 
as  a  small  place,  with  a  few  palm-trees  rising 
above  the  dwellings  (Pococke,  li.  115;  Richter, 
p.  70 ;  Maundrell,  p.  71 ;  Irby  and  Mangles, 
p.  196  ;  Buckingham,  ch.  iii.). 

3.  AcHziB  (Sept.  *AxC^$)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Josh.  XV.  44  ;  Mic.  i.  14),  of  which  there  is  no 
historical  mention,  but,  from  its  place  in  the  cata- 
logue, it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  middle  part 
of  the  western  border-land  of  tlie  tribe,  towards 
the  Philistines.  This  is  very  possibly  the  Chezib 
(3UD)  of  Gen.  zxxviii.  5, 

ACRA  Q'AKpa)^  a  Greek  word,  signifying  a 
dtadely  in  which  sense  VC^T\  also  occurs  in  the 
Syriac  and  Chaldaic.  Hence  the  name  of  Acra 
was  acquired  by  the  eminence  north  of  the  Tem- 
ple, on  which  a  citadel  was  built  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  to  command  the  holy  place.  It  thus 
became,  in  fact,  the  Acropolis  of  Jerusalem. 
Josephus  describes  this  eminence  as  semicircular; 
and  reports  that  when  Simon  Maccabeeus  had 
8uccee(^  in  esroelling  the  Syrian  garrixon,  he  not 
only  demolishea  the  citadel,  but  caused  die  hill 
itself  to  be  levelled,  that  no  neighbouring  site 
might  thenceforth  be  higher  or  so  high  as  that  on 
which  the  temple  stood.  The  people  had  suffered 
so  much  from  the  garrison,  that  they  willingly 
laboured  day  and  night,  fbr  three  years,  in  this 
great  work  {AnHq.  xiii.  6.  6;  Bell,  Jud,  v.  4.  1). 
At  a  later  period  the  palace  of  Helena,  quesen  of 
Adiabene,  stood  on  the  site,  which  still  retained 
ihe  name  of  Acra,  as  did  also,  probably,  the  conn- 
cil-bouae,   and    the   repository  of   the  archives 
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{Bell.  Jud.  vi.  6.  3;  see  also  Descript.  UrbU  lero- 
soli/ni/e,  per  J.  Heydenum,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2). 

i.  ACRABATTENE,  a  district  or  toparchy 
of  Judsea,  extending  between  Shechem  (now  Na- 
bulus)  and  Jericho,  inclining  east.  It  was  aliout 
twelve  miles  in  length.  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  but  it  occurs  in  Joseplms  {Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
12,  4 ;  iii.  3,  4,  5).  It  took  its  name  from  a  town 
called  Acrabi  in  the  Onomasticony  s.  v.*Airpa3^€(v, 
where  it  is  described  as  a  large  village,  nine 
Roman  miles  east  of  Neapolis,  on  the  road  to 
Jericho.  In  this  quarter  Dr.  Robinson  {Bib.  Re- 
searches, iii.  103)  found  a  village  still  existing 
under  the  name  of  Akralieh. 

2.  ACRABATTENE,  another  district  in  that 
portion  of  Judaea,  which  lies  towards  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  occupied  by  the  Edoniites 
during  the  Captivity,  and  afterwards  known  as 
Idumaea.  It  is  mentioned  in  1  Mace.  v.  3; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  1.  It  is  assumed  to  have 
taken  its  .name  from  the  Maaleh  Akrabbira 
(D^nipJ^  ihVO),  or  Steep  of  the  Scorpknis,  men- 
tioned in  Num.  xxxiv.  4,  and  Josh.  xv.  3,  as 
the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah 
[Akuabbim]. 

ACRE.     [AccHO.] 

ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.  This  is  tlw* 
title  of  one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  fifth  in  order  in  the  common  arrang^e- 
mcnt,  and  tlie  last  of  those  properly  of  an  historical 
character.  Commencing  with  a  reference  to  an 
account  given  in  a  former  work  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  Jesus  Christ  before  his  ascension, 
its  author  proceeds  to  conduct  us  to  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  attending  that  event, 
the  conduct  of  the  disciples  on  their  return  from 
witnessing  it,  the  outpouring  on  them  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  according  to  Cnrist's  promise  to  them  l>e- 
fore  his  cruciiixion,  and  the  amazing  success 
which,  as  a  consequence  of  this,  atlended  the  first 
announcement  by  them  of  the  doctrine  concerning 
Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah  and  the  Saviour 
of  the  World.  After  following  the  fates  of  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  up  to  the  period 
when  the  violent  persecutitm  of  its  members^  by 
the  rulers  of  ^e  Jews  had  broken  up  their  society 
and  scattered  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
apostles,  througlH>ut  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
region ;  and  after  introducing  to  the  notice  of  the 
reader  the  case  gf  a  remarkable  conversion  of  one 
of  the  most  zealous  persecutors  of  the  church,  who 
afterwards  became  one  of  its  most  devoted  and 
successful  advocates,  the  narrative  takes  a  wider 
scope  and  opens  to  our  view  the  gradual  expansion 
of  tlie  church  by  the  free  admission  within  its 
pale  of  persons  directly  converted  from  heathenism 
and  who  had  not  passed  through  the  preliminary 
stage  of  Judaism.  The  first  step  towards  this 
more  liberal  and  cosmopolitan  order  of  things 
having  been  effected  by  Peter,  to  whom  Xhe 
honour  of  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
church,  both  within  and  without  the  confines  of 
Judaism,  seems,  in  accordance  with  our  Lord's 
declaration  concerning  him  (Matt.  xvi.'18),  to 
liave  been  reserved,  Paul,  tlie  recent  convert  and 
the  destined  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  is  brought 
forward  as  the  main  actor  on  the  scene.  On  his 
course  of  missionary  activity,  his  succenes  and 
his  sufferings,  the  chief  interest  of  the  narrative 
is  thenceforward  conoentrated,  until,  having  foU 
lowed  him  to  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  sent  aa 
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a  praooer  to  abide  bis  trial,  en  his  own  appeal,  at 
tiie  bar  of  the  empeiut  himself,  the  book  abruptly 
cloiet,  leafing  us  to  gather  fiirther  infonnation 
ooDceniiiig  him  and  die  fortunes  of  the  church 
from  other  sources. 

Respecting  the  authorsA^  of  this  book  there 
<ao  be  no  ground  for  doubt  or  hesitation.     It  is, 
aDquesttanably,  the  production  of  the  same  writer 
by  whom  the  third  of  the  four  Gospels  was  com- 
posed, as  is  evident  from  the  introductory  sen- 
taioe*  of  both  (comp.  Luke  i.  l^,  with  Acts  i.  1). 
That  this  writer  was  Luke  lias  not  in  eitiier  case 
been  called  in  question.     Witib  regard  to  the  book 
now  under  notice  tradition  is  firm  and  constant 
in  ascribing  it  to  Luke  (Irensus,  Adv.  Ht^,  lib.  i. 
c  31 ;  iii.  14 ;  Clemens  Alezandr.  Strom,  y.  p.  588 ; 
TcTtullian,  Aeh.  Mwrcum.  y.  2 ;  De  J^un.  c.  10 ; 
Origen,  apud  Euseb.  JluL  Eccles.  vi.  23,  &c. 
EoHbius    himself    ranks   this  book  among  the 
J^flAvyowyiCMx,!?.  J?.iii.25).  From  the  book  itself, 
also,  it  aj^iears  tiiat  the  author  accompanied  Paul 
to  Rome  when  he  went  to  that  city  as  a  prisoner 
[xxriii.).      Now,   we  know    from  two    epistles 
written  by  Paul  at  that  time,  that  LiJce  was  with 
bnn  at  Sonae    (Col.   '\y.  14;  PhU.  24),  which 
&roars  the  suptx»ition  that  he  was  the  writer  of 
the  narratire  of  the  apostle^sjoumey  to  that  city. 
The  only  parties  in  primitive  times  by  whom  this 
book  was  rejected  were  certain  heretics,  such  as 
the  j^larcionites,  the  Severians,  and    the  Mani- 
cheam,  whose  c^jectioi}  were  entirely  of  a  dog- 
aiaticaL,  not  of  a  historical  nature ;  indeed,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  questioned  the  autlien- 
tidty  of  the  book ;  they  rather  cast  it  aside  be- 
caose  it  did  not  favour  their  peculiar  views.     At 
4ie  same  time,  whilst  this  book  was  acknowledged 
ss  genuine  where  it  was  known,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  first  so  extensively  circulat«l 
as  the  otiier  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
■esi ;  fcr  we  find  Chrysostom  complaining  diat 
fay  many   in  his  day  it  was  not  so  much  as 
blown    (Horn.  L  m  Act.  sub  init).     Perhaps, 
faowerer,  there  is  some  rhetorical  exasperation  in 
du  statement ;  or,  it  may  be,  as  Kuinoel  {Prolog. 
Si  Aria  App.  Comment,  torn.  iv.  p.  5)  suggests, 
^  Ovysostom^s  complaint  refers  rather  to  a 
peralent  omission  of  the  Acts  from  the  number 
ef  hooks  publicly  read  in  Uie  churches,  which 
voold,  of  course,  lead  to  its  being  comparatively 
Hide  known  among  the  people  attending  those 
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Many  critics  are  inclined  to  regard  the 
Go^iel  by  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as 
aarii^  formed  originally  only  one  work,  con- 
■iting  of  two  parts.  For  tiiis  opinion,  however, 
Aere  «L>es  not  appear  to  be  any  satisfactory  au- 
Ibwky ;  and  it  is  hardly  accordant  with  Luke*s 
mm  description  of  the  relatiim  of  these  two  wri- 
tiogs  to  each  other ;  being  called  by  him,  the  one 
<be  fonner  and  the  other  £e  latter  treatise  (K^os), 
a  lam  which  would  not  be  appropriate  had  he 
ratci^ed  to  designate  by  it  the  first  and  second 
parts  ai  the  same  treatise.  It  would  be  difficult, 
also,  on  diis  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  two, 
rarariahly  and  nom  die  earliest  times,  appearing 
milk  distinct  titUs. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  events  recorded  in 
the  Acts  die  writer  himself  appears  to  have  been 
vitnesBw  He  is  for  the  first  time  introduced  into 
the  narrative  in  ch.  xvi.  1 1>  where  he  speaks  of  ac- 
osuqjauying  Ptuil  to  I%ilippi-     He  then  disap- 


pears from  the  narrative  until  Paul's  return  to 
Philippi,  more  than  two  years  aflerwards,  when 
it  is  stated  that  they  left  that  place  in  company 
(xx.  6);  from  which  it  may  be  justly  inferred  that 
Luke  spent  the  interval  in  that  town.  From  this 
time  to  the  close  of  tlie  period  embraced  by  his 
narrative  he  appears  as  the  companion  of  tiie 
apostle.  For  the  materials,  therefore,  of  all  he 
has  recorded  from  ch.  xvi.  11,  to  xxviii.  31,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  having  drawn  upon  his  own  recol- 
lection or  on  that  of  the  apostle.  To  the  latter 
source,  also,  iflay  be  confidently  traced  all  he 
has  recorded  concerning  the  earlier  events  of  the 
apostle^s  career;  and  as  respects  the  circum- 
stances recorded  in  tlie  first  twelve  chapters  of 
the  Acts,  and  which  relate  chiefly  to  the  church 
at  Jerusalem  and  the  labours  of  the  apostle  Peter, 
we  may  readily  suppose  that  they  were  so  much 
matter  of  general  notoriety  among  tlie  Christians 
with  whom  Luke  associated,  that  he  needed  no 
assistance  from  any  other  merely  human  source 
in  recording  them.  Some  of  the  German  critics 
have  laboured  hard  to  show  that  he  must  have  had 
recourse  to  written  dociunents,  in  order  to  com- 
pose those  parts  of  his  history  which  record  what 
did  not  pass  under  his  own  observation,  and  they 
have  gone  the  length  of  supposing  the  existence  of 
a  work  in  the  language  of  Palestine,  under  the 
title  of  KD^DT  niyO  or  KHrOK,  of  which 
the  Apocry]^l  book  Upd^tis  ll4rpov  or  Kiipvyfia 
U4rpov,  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Origen,  was  an  interpolated  edition  (Hein-* 
richs,  Prolegg.  in  Acta  App.  p.  21  ;  Kuinoel, 
Proleg.  p.  14).  All  this,  however,  is  mere  un- 
grounded supposition.*  There  is  not  the  shadow 
of  evidence  mat  any  written  documents  were 
extant  from  which  Luke  could  have  drawn  his 
materials,  and  with  regard  to  the  alleged  imp(»- 
sibility  of  his  learning  from  traditionary  report 
the  minute  particulars  he  has  recorded  (which  is 
what  these  critics  chiefly  insist  on),  it  is  to  be 
remembered  that,  in  common  with  all  the  sacred 
writers,  he  enjoyed  the  superintending  and  in- 
spiring influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  office 
it  was  to  preserve  him  from  all  error  and  to  guide 
him  into  all  tmth. 

A  more  important  inquiry  respects  the  de- 
sign  of  the  evangelist  in  writing  tnis  book.  A 
prevalent  popular  opinion  on  this  head  is,  that 
Luke,  havmg  in  his  Gospel  given  a  history  of  the 
life  of  Christ,  intended  to  follow  that  up  by  giving 
in  the  Acts  a  narrative  of  the  ^tablisnment  and 
early  progress  of  his  religion  in  the  world.  That 
this,  however,  could  not  have  been  his  design  is 
obvious  from  the  very  partial  and  limited  view 
which  his  narrative  gives  of  the  state  of  things  in 

*  This  is  admitted  by  Heinrichs :  *  Quot  enim 
et  qualia  fiierint  ilia  monumenta,  quo  idiomate 
consignata,  num]|  Syriaco,  Aramax),  an  Gneco, 
quo  titulo  vulgata,  quotusque  i  Luca  excerpta, 
&c.  de  his  quidem  non  certissime,  sed  ex  con- 
jecturarum  tantummodo  umbris  poterit  disquiri  ^ 
(Heinrichs,  I.  c.  p.  21).  Of  documents  whose 
names,  nature,  language,  as  well  as  the  extent  to 
which  they  were  used  by  a  writer  who  is  said  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  materials  to  tiiem,  can 
be  gathered  only  out  of  the  *  shadowy  regions  of 
conjecture,'  one  would  think  no  mind  that  is  ac- 
customed to  weigh  evidence  would  think  it  worth 

while  to  take  any  notice. 
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the  church  g^enerally  durinj^  tlie  }XMiod  tlirout^h 
which  it  extends.  As  little  can  we  rej^rd  tiiis 
lHX>k  OS  designed  to  record  the  official  history  of 
the  apostle  Peter  and  Paul,  for  we  find  many 
particulars  concerning  both  these  apostles  men- 
tioned incidentally  elsewhere,  of  which  Luke 
takes  no  notice  (comp.  3  Cor.  xi. ;  Gal.  i.  17; 
ii.  11 ;  1  Pet,  v.  13.  See  also  Michael  is,  Intro- 
duction^ vol.  iii.  p.  32<S.  Haenlein's  Einleitunp, 
th.  iii.  s.  150).  Heinrichs,  Kuinoel,  and  otliera 
are  of  opinion  that  no  iiarticular  design  should  Ije 
ascril^ed  to  the  evangt^Iist  in  com])06ing  this  l)Ook 
beyond  tliat  of  furnishing  his  friend  Tlieophilus 
with  a  pleasing  and  instructive  narrative  of  such 
events  as  liad  come  under  his  own  personal  notice, 
citiier  immediately  through  tlie  testimony  of  his 
senses  or  through  the  medium  of  the  reports  of 
others  ;  but  such  a  view  savours  too  much  of  the 
lax  opinions  which  these  writers  unliappily  enter- 
tained regarding  the  sacred  writers,  to  be  adopted 
by  those  who  regard  all  the  sacred  books  as  de- 
signed for  the  permanent  instniction  and  benefit 
of  the  church  universal.  Much  more  deserv- 
ing of  notice  is  the  opinion  of  Haenlein,  with 
which  that  of  Michaelis  substantially  accords, 
tliat  *■  the  general  design  of  the  autlior  of  this  book 
was,  by  means  of  his  narratives,  to  set  fortli  the 
co-operation  of  God  in  the  diffusion  of  Cliristi- 
anity,  and  along  with  that,  to  prove,  by  remark- 
able facts,  tlie  dignity  of  the  apostles  and  the 
perfectly  equal  riglit  of  the  Gentiles  witli  the 
Jews  to  a  partici])ation  in  the  blessings  of  that 
religion'  (Einleitung,  th.  iii.  s.  156.  Comp. 
Michaelis,  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  330).  Perhaps 
we  should  come  still  closer  to  the  ^th  if  we 
were  to  say  that  tlie  design  of  Luke  in  writing 
the  Acts  was  to  supply,  by  select  and  suitable 
instances,  an  illustration  of  the  power  and 
working  of  that  religion  which  Jesus  had  died 
to  establish.  In  his  gospel  he  had  presented 
to  his  readers  an  exhibition  of  Christianity  as 
embodied  in  the  person,  character,  and  works  of 
its  great  founder;  and  having  followed  him  in 
his  narration  until  he  was  taken  up  out  of  the 
sight  of  Ids  disciples  into  heaven,  this  second  work 
was  written  to  show  how  his  religion  operated 
when  committed  to  the  hands  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  to  be  announced '  to  all  nations,  beginning 
at  Jerusalem '  (Luke  xxiv.  47).  In  this  point  of 
view  the  recitals  in  this  book  present  a  theme  that 
is  practically  interesting  to  Cnristians  in  all  ages 
of  the  church  and  all  places  of  the  world ;  for 
they  exhibit  to  us  what  influences  guided  the 
actions  of  those  who  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
church,  and  to  whose  autliority  all  its  members 
must  defer — ^what  courses  they  adopted  for  the 
extension  of  the  church, — what  ordinances  they 
appointed  to  be  observed  by  those  Christians  who, 
under  their  auspices,  associated  together  for 
mutual  edification, — and  wliat  difficulties,  pri- 
vations, and  trials  were  to  be  expected  by  those 
who  should  zealously  exert  themselves  for  the 
triumph  of  Christianity.  We  are  thus  taught  not 
by  dogmatical  statement,  but  by  instructive  nar- 
rative, under  what  sanctions  Christianity  appears 
in  our  world,  wliat  blessings  she  ofiers  to  men, 
and  by  what  means  her  influence  is  most  ex- 
tensively to  be  promoted  and  the  blessings  she 
offers  to  be  most  widely  and  most  fully  enjoyed. 

Respecting  the  time  when  this  book  wu  com- 
posed it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty. 


As  tlie  history  is  continued  up  to  the  close  of  th^ 
second  year  of  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Rome,  it 
could  not  have  been  written  before  a.d.  63 ;  it 
was  {iroliably,  however,  composed  very  soon  aft<T, 
so  that  we  shall  not  err  far  if  we  assign  the  in- 
terval between  the  year  63  and  the  year  65  as  the 
period  of  its  completion.  Still  greater  uncertainty 
nangs  over  the  place  where  Luke  composed  it,  but 
as  he  accompanied  Paul  to  Rome,  perhaps  it  was 
at  that  city  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  apostle 
tliat  it  was  prepared. 

The  8ti/le  of  Luke  in  the  Acts  is,  like  his 
style  in  his  Gosjiel,  much  purer  than  that  of  most 
otiier  books  of  the  New  Testament  The  He- 
braisms which  occasionally  occur  are  almost 
exclusively  to  be  found  in  the  speeches  of  otlicrs 
which  he  has  rejwrted.  These  s^ieeches  are  in- 
deed, for  the  most  part,  to  be  regarded  rather  as 
summaries  than  as  lull  reports  of  what  the  B])eaker 
uttered ;  but  as  these  summaries  are  given  in  the 
speakers'  own  words,  tlie  appearance  of  Hebraisni^ 
in  them  is  as  easily  accounted  for  as  if  the  ad- 
dresses had  l)een  reported  in  fiill.  His  mode  of 
narrating  events  is  clear,  dignified,  and  lively; 
and,  as  Michaelis  observes,  he  'has  well  suppr>TiMl 
the  character  of  each  person  whom  he  has  intn>- 
duced  as  delivering  a  public  harangue,  and  lia^ 
very  faitlifully  and  happily  preserved  tlie  manner 
of  speaking  which  was  fieculiar  to  each  of  his 
orators '  (^Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  332). 

Whilst,  as  Lardner  and  others  have  very  satis- 
factorily shown  (Lardner's  Credibility,  Work^, 
vol.  i. ;  Biscoe,  On  the  Acts  ;  Paley's  Uoree  Pau^ 
litut ;  Benson's  History  of  the  First  Planting  of 
Christianity,  vol.  ii.  &c.),  the  credibility  of  the 
events  recoided  by  Luke  is  fully  authenticated  both 
by  internal  and  external  evidence,  very  great  ol>- 
scurity  attaches  to  tlie  chronology  of  tliese  events. 
Of  the  many  conflicting  systems  which  have  bem 
published  for  the  purpose  of  settling  die  questions 
tliat  have  arisen  on  tliis  bead,  it  is  impossible 
witliin  such  limits  as  those  to  which  this  article  is 
necessarily  confined,  to  give  any  minute  account. 
As  little  do  we  feel  ourselves  at  lilierty  to  attempt 
an  original  investigation  of  the  subject,  even  did 
such  promise  to  be  productive  of  any  very  satis- 
factory result  The  only  course  that  appears 
open  to  us  is  to  present,  in  a  tabular  form,  the 
dates  affixed  to  the  leading  events  by  those  writers 
whose  authority  is  most  deser\'ing  of  consideration 
in  such  an  inquiry. — (See  next  page.) 

The  majority  of  these  dates  can  only  be  regarded 
as  approximations  to  the  trudi,  and  the  diversity 
which  the  above  table  presents  shows  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  whole  matter.  The  results  at  which 
Mr.  Greswell  and  Dr.  Anger  have  arrived  are,  in 
many  cases,  identical,  and  upon  the  whole  the 
earlier  date  which  they  assign  to  the  ascension  of 
Christ  seeips  worthy  of  adoption.  We  cannot 
help  thinking,  however,  that  the  interval  assigried 
by  these  writers  to  the  events  which  transpired  be- 
tween tlie  ascension  of  Christ  and  the  stonini^  of 
Stephen  is  much  too  great  The  date  which  tliey 
assign  to  Paul's  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  is  aleao 

Slainly  too  late,  for  Paul  himself  tells  us  tliat  his 
ight  from  Damascus  occurred  whilst  that  town 
was  under  the  authority  of  Aretas,  whose  tenure 
of  it  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  year  38  of  the 
comnum  aera  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.  See  also  Neander's 
remarks  on  these  in  Geschichte  der  PJlamun^ 
und  Leitung  der  ChristUchen  Kirche,   Bd.   i. 
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^  Aicensioii  of  Ghrist 

^<«n»«  of  Steven 

^*o/i  Srstjoumej  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  ix.  26) 

^*tota's  MATtynlatay  Slc 

(^&al  %  wcoDd  kfumey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 

^\T) 

ViniVt  ^st  miaaonary  tour 

^^mTft  t^isd  jofoniiey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.) 

P&ul  amves  at  Connth 

P«uV«  fom^  iomney  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 

iriiLaa^ 

Paul's  abode  at  Ephesus 

Paul's  fifth  jofoxiiey  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 

^™-") 

Paiil  arrives  in  Rome 
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«•  ^).  Peibaps  the  fbUowing  is  the  true  order 
sf  the  erents  of  the  aposile*8  early  career  as 
a  Qvistian.  In  Gal.  ii.  I,  be  spoiks  himself 
•f  pxB%  up  to  Jerusalem  fourteen  years,  or  about 
fairteen  years,  after  his  conversion  (for  so  we  un- 
dfistawl  his  words).  Now  ^s  visit  could  not 
kave  been  that  recorded  in  Acts  xv.^  because  we 
aomot  conceive  that  after  the  events  detailed  in 
that  chapter  Peter  would  have  acted  as  Paul 
docribes  in  Ghtl.  ii.  11.  We  conclude,  therefcwe, 
that  the  visit  here  referred  to  was  one  earlier  than 
tbat  mentioDed  in  Acts  xv.  It  must,  therefore, 
have  been  that  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  12.  Now, 
tUs  being  at  the  time  of  the  &mine,  its  date  is 
prHty  weU  fixed  to  the  year  45,  or  thereabouts. 
Sabtract  1 4  fraok  this,  then,  and  we  get  31  as  the 
date  of  Paul  s  conversion,  and  adding  to  this  the 
tfnce  years  that  elapsed  between  his  conversion  and 
kis  fiat  visit  to  Jenisalem  (Gal.  i.  18),  we  get  the 
year  34  as  the  date  of  this  latter  event.  If  this 
snamgement  be  not  adopted,  the  visit  to  Jerosalem 
aeotxned  in  GaL  u.  1,  must,  for  the  reason  just 
Menrioned,  be  intercalated  between  the  commence* 
OMBt  of  Pauls  first  missionary  tour  and  hb  visit 
to  Jerosalem  at  the  time  of  the  holding  of  the  so- 
oiled  eooncil ;  so  that  the  number  of  PauVs 
visits  to  diat  city  would  be  Kr,  instead  of  Jive. 
Sdbnwler  adopts  somewhat  of  a  similar  view,  onlv 
he  places  this  additional  visit  between  the  fourtn 
saa  fifth  of  those  mentioned  in  the  Acts  (Der 
ApomM  Paulms,  4  Th.  Leips.  1830-1838). 

%.  Of  separate  commentaries  on  the  Acts  of 
^  Apostles  the  most  valuable  are  the  following : 
limborch,  Com$mentarium  in  Acta  Apottolorwn, 
ftc  foL,  Roterodami,  1711 ;    J.  £.  M.  Walcb, 

'  AtmaUa.     Folio.    Bremae,  1686,  p.  641. 

*  AfmaUa  PauHni,  Opp,  Poatkuma,  4to. 
Land.  1688. 

*  Inirodmethn  to  the  New  Testament,  vol.  iii. 
p.  336. 

*  Emieihmff,  3te  Auflage,  Bd.  ii.  s.  307. 
»  Emieitun^,  2te  Aufl.  Bd.  iii.  s.  157. 

*  Diteertutiong,  &c     5  vols.  8vo.    Oxf.  1837. 
'  l>e  Tea^Kfrum  m  Aetit  Jpp.  RaUone,    Svo. 

4*1833. 


Diseertt  in  Acta  App,  3  torn.  4to.  Jena,  1756- 
1761 ;  Sam.  F.  N.  Morus,  Fersio  et  Explicatio 
Act.  App.  ed.  Dindorf,  2  tom.  8vo.  Leips.  1794  ; 
Richard  Biscoe^s  History  of  the  Acts,  cot^fhtned 
from  other  authors,  &c.  8vo.  Oxford,  1829; 
Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Acta  App.  which  forms 
the  fourth  vol.  of  his  Comment,  in  Libroa  Hist. 
N.  T.  Leips.  1818;  Heinrichs,  Acta  App.  per- 
petua  Annott.  illustrata,  being  the  third  vol. 
of  tiie  Nov.  Test,  Koppianum.  The  works  of 
Benson  on  the  Planting  of  the  Christian  Churches, 
3  vols.  4to. ;  and  of  Neander,  Geschichte  der 
Leitung  und  Pfianzung  der  Christlictien  Kirche 
durch  die  Apostel  (recently  translated  into  Eng- 
lish as  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet), 
may  be  also  viewed  in  the  light  of  Comraentarieg 
on  the  Acts. — W.  L.  A. 

ACTS,  SPURIOUS  [Apocrypha].  This 
term  has  been  applied  to  several  ancient  writings 
pretended  to  have  been  composed  by,  or  to  supply 
historical  facts  respecting  our  Blessed  Saviour 
and  his  disciples,  or  other  individuals  whose  ac- 
tions are  recorded  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  Of 
these  spurious  or  pseudepigraphal  writmgs  several 
are  still  extant;  others  are  only  known  to  have 
existed,  by  the  accounts  of  them  which  are  to  be 
met  with  in  ancient  authors. 

Acts  op  Christ,  Spurious.  Several  sayings 
attributed  to  our  Lord,  and  alleged  to  be  hand^ 
down  by  tradition,  may  be  included  under  this 
head,  as  they  are  supposed  by  some  learned  men 
to  have  been  derived  from  histories  which  are  no 
longer  in  existence.  As  explanatory  of  our 
meaning  it  will  suflice  to  refer  to  the  beautiful 
sentiment  cited  by  St  Paul  (Acts  xx.  35), 
MaKdpi6w  i<m  fiSXAor  9i96yai  ^  Kofifidytty,  to 
which  the  term  apocryphal  has  been  sometimes 
am)lied,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  contained  in  any 
of  the  written  biogra^ies  of  our  Lord.  This 
term  is  so  applied  by  M.  Gaussen  of  Geneva,  in 
his  Theopneustia  (English  translation,  Bagster, 
1842).  The  learned  Heinsius  is  of  opinion  that 
the  passage  is  taken  from  some  lost  apocryphal 
book,  such  as  that  entitled,  in  the  Recognitions 
of  Clement,  <  the  Book  of  the  Sayings  of  Clirist,' 
or  the  protended  Constitutions  qf  the  Apostles. 
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Others,  however,  conceive  that  the  apostle,  in 
Acts  XX.  35,  does  not  refer  to  any  one  saying  of 
our  Saviour's  in  particular,  but  ^at  he  deduced 
Christ's  s^itiments  on  this  head  from  several  of 
his  sayings  and  parables  (see  Matt  xix.  21;  xxv. ; 
and  Luke  xvi.  9).  But  the  probability  is  that 
St  Paul  received  this  passage  by  tradititm  from 
the  other  apostles. 

There  is  also  a  saying  ascribed  to  Christ  to  be 
found  in  the  Epistle  of  Bamabas,  a  work  at 
least  of  the  second  century :  *  Let  us  resist  all 
iniquity,  and  hate  it ;'  and  again,  *  So  they  who 
would  see  me,  and  lay  hold  on  my  kingdom, 
mtist  receive  me  through  much  suffering  and  tri- 
bulation i"  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
passages  contain  merely  an  allusion  to  some  of 
our  Lord  8  discourses. 

Clemens  Romanus,  the  third  bishop  of  Rome 
after  St  Peter  (or  the  writer  who  passes  under 
the  name  of  Clement),  in  his  Second  EpUtU  to 
the  Corinthians,  ascribes  the  following  saying 
to  Christ : — *  Though  ye  should  be  united  to  me 
in  my  bosom,  and  yet  do  not  keep  my  com- 
mandments,  I  will  reject  you,  and  say.  Depart 
from  me,  I  know  not  whence  ye  are,  ye  workers 
of  iniquity.*  This  passage  seems  evidently  to  be 
taken  from  St  Luke  s  gospel,  xiii.  25,  26,  27. 

There  are  many  similar  passages,  which  several 
eminent  writers,  such  as  Grabe,  Mill,  and  Fabri- 
cius,  have  considered  as  derived  from  apocryphal 
gospels,  but  which  seem  with  greater  probability 
to  be  nothing  more  tlian  loose  quotations  from 
the  Scriptures,  wliich  were  very  common  among 
the  apostolical  Fathers. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Ctu-ist's,  cited  by  Clement 
in  the  same  epistle,  which  is  found  in  the  apocry- 
phal gospel  of  tlie  Egyptians : — '  The  Lord,  being 
asked  when  his  kingdom  should  come,  replied, 
When  two  shall  be  one,  and  thtU  which  is  with- 
out  as  that  which  is  within,  and  the  male  with 
the  female  neither  male  nor  female '  [Gospbla, 
Apocryphal]. 

We  may  here  mention  that  the  genuineness  of 
the  Seccmd  Epistle  of  Clement  is  itself  disputed, 
and  is  rejected  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others ; 
at  least  Eusebius  says  of  it,  *  We  know  not  that 
this  is  u  higlUy  approved  of  as  the  former,  or 
that  it  has  been  in  use  with  the  ancients '  ^UisL 
Eccles,  iii.  38,  Cruses  translation,  1842). 

Eusebius,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  same  book, 
states  that  Papias,  a  companion  of  the  apostles, 
*  gives  another  history  of  a  woman  who  had  been 
accused  of  many  sins  before  the  Lord,  which  is 
also  contained  m  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Naiarenes.'  As  this  latter  work  is  lost,  it  is 
doubtful  to  what  woman  the  history  refers.  Some 
suppose  it  alludes  to  the  history  of  the  woman 
token  in  adultery ;  others,  to  tlie  woman  of  Sa- 
maria. There  are  two  discourses  ascribed  to 
(yhrist  by  Panias,  preserved  in  IreniBus  {Adversus 
Httres.  y.  3o),  relating  to  tlie  doctrine  of  the 
Millennium,  of  which  Papias  appears  to  have 
been  the  tlrst  propagator.  Dr.  Orabe  lias  de- 
fended the  truth  of  these  traditions,  but  the  dis- 
courses tliemselves  are  unwortliy  of  our  blessed 
Lord. 

There  is  a  saying  a«oribe<l  to  Christ  by  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Oiahffus  with  Ttypfto,  wliich  lias 
lieen  supiKised  by  Dr.  (4tve  to  Itave  been  taken 
(Vum  the  Uosp^l  of  thf  Nuxarmes.  Mr.  Jones 
eonoetvM  it  to  liave  been  an  allusion  to  a  passage 
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in  the  prophet  Esekiel.  The  same  Father  fur- 
nishes us  with  an  apocryphal  history  of  Christ's 
baptism,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  *  a  fire  was 
kindled  in  Jordan.*  He  also  acquaints  us  that 
Christ  worked,  when  he  was  on  earth,  at  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  making  ploughs  and  yokes  for 
oxen. 

There  are  some  apocryphal  sayings  of  Christ 
preserved  by  Irenseus,  but  his  most  remarkable 
observation  is,  that  Christ  *  lived  and  taught  be- 
yond his  fortieth,  or  even  fiftieth  year.*  This  he 
founds  partly  on  absurd  inferences  drawn  from 
the  character  of  his  mission,  partly  on  John  yiii. 
57,  and  also  on  what  he  alleges  to  have  been 
John*s  own  testimony,  delivered  to  the  presbyters 
of  Asia.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refute  this 
absurd  idea,  which  is  in  contradiction  with  all 
the  statements  in  the  genume  gospels.  There  is 
also  an  absurd  saying  attributed  to  Christ  by 
Athenagoras,  Legal,  pro  Christianis^  cap.  28. 

There  are  various  sayings  ascribed  to  our  Lord 
by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  several  of  the 
Fathers.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  is,  *  Be  ye 
skilful  money-changers.*  This  is  supposed  to 
have  been  contained  in  the  Gospel  of  the  Naza- 
renes.  Others  think  it  to  have  been  an  early  in- 
terpolation into  the  text  of  Scripture.  ^  Origen 
and  Jerome  cite  it  as  a  saying  of  Christ's. 

In  Origen,  Contra  Celswn,  lib.  i.,  is  an  ^locry- 
phal  history  of  our  Saviour  and  his  puents,  in 
which  it  is  reproached  to  Christ  that  he  was  bom 
in  a  mean  village,  of  a  poor  woman  who  gained 
her  livelihood  by  spinning,  and  was  turned  off  by 
her  husband,  a  carpenter.  Celsus  adds  that  Jesua 
was  obliged  by  poverty  to  work  as  a  servant  in 
Egypt,  where  he  learned  many  powerful  arts,  and 
thought  that  on  this  account  he  ought  to  be 
esteemed  as  a  god.  There  was  a  similar  account 
contained  in  some  apocryi^ial  books  extant  in  the 
time  of  St  Augustine.  It  was  probably  a  Jewish 
forgery.  Augustine,  Epiphanius,  and  others  of  the 
Fathers  equally  cite  sayings  and  acts  of  Christ, 
which  they  probably  met  with  in  Uie  early  apo- 
cryphal gospels. 

There  is  a  spurious  hymn  of  Christ  *s  extant, 
ascribed  to  the  Priscillianists  by  St.  Augtistine. 
There  are  also  many  such  acts  and  sayings  to  be 
found  in  the  Koran  of  Mahomet,  and  odierv  in 
the  writings  of  the  Mohammedan  doctors  (aee 
Toland  s  Nazarenus). 

There  is  a  prayer  ascribed  to  our  Saviour  by 
the  same  persons,  which  is  printed  in  Latin 
and  Arabic  in  the  learned  Selden  s  Commenta.ry 
on  Eutychius's  Annals  of  Alexandria,  published 
at  Oxford,  in  1650,  by  Dr.  Pococke.  It  contains 
a  petition  for  pardon  of  sin,  which  is  sufficient  to 
stamp  it  as  a  rotary. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  here  the  two 
curious  acts  of  Christ  recorded,  the  one  by  Ku> 
sebius,  and  the  other  by  Evagrius.  The  first  of 
these  included  a  letter  said  to  have  been  written 
to  our  Saviour  by  Agbarus  (or  Abgarus),  king  of 
Edessa,  requesting  faiun  to  come  and  heal  a  dis-  * 
ease  under  which  he  laboured.  The  letter,  to- 
gether with  iStkt  suj^Kised  reply  of  Christ,  are  pfe- 
ser%-ed  by  Eusebius.  This  learned  historian  aaserts 
tliat  he  obtained  the  documents,  together  with  the 
history,  from  the  public  registers  of  the  city  of 
Edessa,  where  they  existed  in  his  time  in  tlie 
Syriac  language,  from  which  he  translated  them 
into  Greek. 
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These  Icttcn  are  aUo  mentioned  by  Ephraim 
SfTOi)  dcttcoD  of  EdeMa,  at  tbe  cloae  of  the  fourth 
coitary.  Jerome  refen  to  them  in  his  comment  ou 
Matt  x^and  they  are  mentioned  by  Pope  Gelasius, 
vhorejectsthem  as  fporioas  and  apocryphal.  They 
•re,  boverer,  referred  to  aa  genuine  by  Evagrius 
sod  Uter  hiatcn-ians.     Among  modem  writers  the 
fRDnineneas  of  these  letters  has  been  maintained 
by  Dr.  Parker,  in  the  preface  to  his  DetmmstrO' 
tHm<^tke  Law  of  Nature,  and  the  Christian 
JUksbmj  part  iL  §  16,  p.  235 ;  by  Dr.  Cave, 
in  his  Historia  IMerariOy  vol.  i.  p.  23;   and 
by  GroCe,  in  bia  S^riciieffittm  Patrum,  particularly 
p.  319.     On  tbe  other  hand,  most  writers,  in- 
cluding the  great  majority  of  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  rnect  tiiem  as  spurious.     Mr.  Jones,  in 
bis  Tiloabte  work  on  the  Cammical  Authority  of 
tkeNtv  TWtofliefU;  although  he  does  not  venture 
to  deny  that  tibe  Acts  were  contained  in  the  public 
registers  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  yet  gives  it,  as'  a 
probable  conjecture^  in  &vour  of  which  be  adduces 
ssme  strong   reasons,  drawn  from  internal  evi- 
denee,   that  this  whole  chapter  (viz.  the   13th 
of  the  fint  book)  in  the  Ecclenattical  History  of 
Eosebtns  is  itself  an  interpolation.     But  the  let- 
ten  will  speak  for  diemselvesi— - 
Ccpf  of  a  Letter  written  by  King  Agbarus  to 
Jesmgj  and  sent  to  him  at  Jerusalem,  by  Ana- 
wMs,  the  amrier. 

'Agbarus,  prince,  of  Edessa,  sends  greetmg,  to 
iesos,  the  excellent  Saviour,  who  has  appeared  in 
the  borden  of  Jerusalem.  I  have  heard  the  re- 
larts  respecting  thee  and  thy  cures,  as  performed 
by  thee  without  medicines  and  without  the  use  of 
betbs.  For,  aa  it  is  said,  thou  causest  the  blind 
to  see  again,  the  lame  to  walk,  and  thou  cleansest 
tbe  lepns,  and  thou  castest  out  impu^  spirits  and 
Jemmrn,  and  thou  healest  those  who  are  tormented 
by  kng  disease,  and  thou  raisest  the  dead.  And 
faening  all  these  things  of  thee,  I  concluded  in 
«y  mmd  one  of  two  things :  either,  that  thou  art 
God,  and  having  descended  from  heaven,  doest 
^me  things;  or  else,  doing  them,  thou  art  the  Son 
if  God.  Therefore,  now  I  have  written,  and  be- 
tas%ht  diee  to  visit  me,  and  to  heal  the  disease 
vilb  whi(di  I  am  afflicted.  I  have  also  heard 
liitt  ^  Jews  murmur  against  thee,  and  are  plot- 
tiag  to  injure  thee;  I  have,  however,  a  very  small 
hot  noUe  estate,  which  is  sufficient  for  us  both.' 
The  Answer  of  Jesus  to  King  Agbarus,  by  the 

courier  Ananias. 
'Blcased  art  thou,  O  Agbarus,  who,  without 
Hcing,  hast  believed  in  me.  For  it  is  written 
eoBceming  me,  that  diey  who  have  seen  will  not 
Wieve,  tluit  tfaey  who  have  not  seen  may  believe, 
and  live.  But  in  regard  to  what  thou  hast 
written,  that  I  riiould  come  to  thee,  it  is  neces- 
ary  that  I  should  fulfil  all  thmgs  here,  for  which 
I  am  sent,  and  after  their  fulfilment,  then  to  be 
■eccivcd  again  by  him  that  sent  me ;  and  afler  I 
bare  been  received  up^  I  will  send  to  thee  a 
certain  one  of  my  disciples,  that  he  may  heal  thy 
iffiction,  and  ghre  life  to  thee  and  those  who  are 
with  thee*  [Eputlbs,  Sfukiovs]. 

Tbe  other  apocryphal  history  related  by  Eva- 
pvBi,  out  of  Procopms,  states  mat  Agbarus  sent  a 
limner  to  draw  the  picture  of  our  Saviour,  but 
fiat  not  bemg  able  to  do  it  by  reason  of  the  bright- 
ncas  of  Ovist *s  countenance,  our  Saviour  'took  a 
clstib,  and  laying  it  upon  his  divine  and  life- 
giving  fiice,  he  impreisea  his  likeness  on  it'  This 
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story  of  Christ's  picture  is  related  by  seveml,  in 
the  Second  Council  of  Nice,  and  -by  other  ancient 
writers,  one  of  whom  ^Leo)  asserts  that  he  went  to 
Edessa,  and  saw  *tbe  image  of  Christ,  not  made 
with  hands,  worshipped  by  the  people.*  This  is 
the  first  of  the  four  likenesses  of  Chnst  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers.  The  second  is  that  said  to 
have  been  stamped  on  a  handkerchief  by  Christ, 
and  given  to  Veronica,  who  had  followed  him  to 
his  crucifixion.  The  third  is  the  statue  of  Christ, 
stated  by  Eusebius  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
woman  whom  he  had  cured  of  an  issue  of  blood, 
and  which  the  learned  historian  acquaints  us 
he  saw  at  Caesarea  Philippi  (Eusebius,  Hist. 
Eccles.  vii.  18).  Sozomen  and  Cassiodorus  assert 
that  the  emperor  Julian  took  down  this  statue 
and  erected  his  own  in  its  place.  It  is,  how- 
ever, stated  by  Asterius,  a  writer  of  the  fourth 
century,  that  it  was  taken  away  by  Maximinus, 
the  predecessor  of  Constantine.  The  fourth  pic- 
ture is  one  which  Nicodemus  presented  to  Ga- 
maliel, which  was  preserved  at  Bery  his,  and  which 
having  been  crucified  and  pierced  with  a  spear  by 
the  Jews,  there  issued  out  from  the  side  blood  and 
water.  This  is  stated  in  a  spurious  treatise  con- 
cerning tlie  passion  and  image  of  Christ,  falsely 
ascribed  to  Axhanasius.  Eusebius  the  historian 
asserts  {loc.  cit.)  that  he  had  here  seen  the  pictures 
of  Peter,  Paul,  and  of  Christ  himself,  in  his  time 
(see  also  Sozomen,  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  21). 

Acts  of  thb  Apostles,  Spurious. 

Of  these  several  are  extant,  others  are  lost,  or 
only  fragments  of  them  are  come  down  to  us. 

Of  the  following  we  know  little  more  than  that 
they  once  existed.  They  are  here  arranged  chro- 
nologically : — The  Preaching  of  Peter,  referred 
to  by  Origen,  in  his  Commentary  on  St.  Johns 
Gospel,  lib.  xiv. ;  also  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus. — The  Ads  of  Peter,  s\xu\io6eA  by 
Dr.  Cave  to  be  cited  by  Serapion. — The  Acts  of 
Paul  and  Thecla,  mentioned  by  Tertullian,  Lib, 
de  Baptismo,  can.  xvii. :  this  is,  however,  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  which  is  found  in 
a  Greek  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  has 
been  published  by  Dr.  Grabe,  in  his  Spicil.  Pa- 
trum  Secul.  I. — The  Doctrine  of  Peter,  cited  by 
Origen,  *  Prooem.'  in  Lib.  de  Princip. —  The  Acts 
of  Paul,  ib.  de  Princip.  i.  2. — The  Preaching  of 
Paul,  referred  to  by  St.  Cyprian,  Tract,  de  non 
iterando  Baptismo. — The  Preaching  of  Paul  and 
Peter  at  Rome,  cited  by  Lactantius,  De  vera  Sap. 
iv.  21. — The  Acts  qf  Peter,  thrice  mentioned  by 
Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3 :  <  as  to  that  work, 
however,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  called  *^The 
Acts"  and  the  "Gospel  according  to  Peter,"  we 
know  nothing  of  their  being  handed  down  as  Ca- 
tholic writings,  since  neither  among  the  ancient 
nor  the  ecclesiastical  writers  of  our  own  day  has 
there  been  one  that  has  appealed  to  testimony 
taken  from  them.' — Tfte  Acts  of  Paul,  ib. — 
The  Revelation  of  Peter,  ib.  — The  Acts  of 
Andrew  and  John,  ib.  cap.  25.  Thus,'  he 
says,  *•  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  know  .... 
those  books  that  are  adduced  by  the  heretics, 
under  the  name  of  the  i^nstles,  such,  viz.  as  com- 
pose the  gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Matthew, 
....  and  such  as  contain  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles 
by  Andrew  and  John,  and  others  of  which  no  cme 
of  those  writers  in  the  ecclesiastical  succession 
has  condescended  to  make  any  mention  in  his 
works;  and,  indeed,  the  character  of  the  style  it^ 
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self  is  very  different  ftom  that  of  the  apostles,  and 
the  sentiments  and  the  purport  of  those  things  that 
are  advanced  in  them,  deviating  ai  far  as  possible 
from  sound  orthodoxy,  evidently  proves  they  are 
the  fictions  of  heretical  men;  whence  they  are  to 
be  ranked  not  only  among  the  spurious  writings, 
but  are  to  be  rejected  as  altogether  absurd  and 
impious/ — The  Acta  of  Peter ^  John,  and  ThomoM. 
Athanaiius,  Synops.  }  76. — The  Writings  of  Bar- 
tholomev)  the  Apostle,  mentioned  by  the  pseudo- 
Dionysius. — The  Acta,  Pre(Khinff,and  RevekUion 
of  Peter,  cited  by  Jerome,  in  his  Citial.  Script. 
Ecclea. — The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  by  Seleuctts, 
ib.  Epist  ad  Chrom.,  &c. — 7'A«  Acts  of  Paul  and 
Thecla,  ib.  Catalog.  Script.  Eccles.—The  Acta  of 
the  Apostles,  used  by  the  Ebionites,  cited  by 
Epiphanius,  Adversus  Hares. }  16. —  The  Acts  of 
Leucius,  Lentius,  or  Lenticius,  called  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  Augustin.  Lib.  de  Fid.  c.  38. — 
The  Acta  of  the  Apoatlea,  used  by  the  Manichees. 
'-'The  Revelntiona  of  Thonuu,  Paul,  Stephen, 
&c.  Gelasius,  de  Lib.  Apoc.  apud  Gratian.  Die- 
tinct.  15.  c.  3. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  genuine  Acta  of 
Pilate,  appealed  to  by  TertuUian  and  Justin 
Martyr,  in  their  Apologiea,  as  being  then  extant. 
TertuUian  describes  them  as 'the. records  which 
were  transmitted  from  Jerusalem  to  Tiberius 
concerning  ChrisL'  He  refers  to  the  same  for 
theproof  of  our  Saviour's  miracles. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  principal 
spurious  Acts  still  extant: — The  Creed  of  the 
Apostles. — The  Epistles  of  Barnabas,  Clement, 
Ignatius,  and  Polycarp. — The  RecogniHona  of 
ClemetU,  or  the  Travela  of  Peter.— -The  Shep- 
herd ofHermaa. — The  Acta  of  Pilate  (spurious), 
or  the  Goapel  of  Nicodemua.  —  The  Acta  of 
Paul,  or  tlie  Martyrdom  of  Thecla. — Abdiass 
Hiatory  of  the  Ttoelve  Apostles. — 7%«  Consti- 
tutions of  the  Apostles. — The  Canona  of  the 
Apoatlea. — The  Liturgies  of  the  Apoatlea. — St. 
Paufa  Epiatle  to  the  Laodiceana. — St.  PauTa 
Lettera  to  Seneca.  Together  with  some  others, 
for  which  see  Cotelerius's  Eccleaiee  Grteca  Mo- 
numenta,  Paris,  1677-92;  Fabricius,  Codex  Apo- 
cryphua,  N.  T. ;  Du  Pin,  Hiatory  of  the  Ca- 
non of  the  New  Testament,  London,  1699; 
Grabes  Spicilegium  Patrum,  Oxford,  1714; 
Lardner's  Credibility,  &c. ;  Jones's  New  and  Just 
Method  of  Settling  the  Canonical  Authority  of 
the  New  Testament;  Birells  Tuctarium,  Kahiia^ 
1804 ;  Thilos  Acta  St.  Thonut,  Lips.  1823,  and 
Codex  Apocryphua  N.  T,  Lips.  1832.— W.  W. 

ADAD  is  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the 
Syrians,  tlie  aun,  according  to  Blacrobius,  whose 
words  are  {Satumal.  i.  23) :  '  Accipe  quid 
Assyrii  de  Solis  potentia  opinentur;  deo  enim, 
quern  summum  maximumque  venerantur,  Adad 
nomen  dederunt.      Ejus    nominis    interpretatio 

significat  unua Simulacrum,  Adad  in- 

stgne  cemitur  radiis  inclinatis,  quibus  monstratur 
vim  coeli  in  radiis  esse  Solis,  qui  demittuntur  in 
temun.*  Moreover,  Pliny  (Hiat.  Nat.  xxxvii.  11, 
71),  speaking  of  remarkable  stones  named  after 

Cof  the  body,  mentions  some  called  '  Ada- 
phros,  ejusdem  oculus  ac  digitus  dei ;'  and 
adds,  '  et  hie  colitur  a  Syris.*  He  is  also  called 
^A9w9os  fiturtXfbs  $€&y  by  Philo  Bybliua  (in 
Eusebii  Pratpar.  Evan.  i.  10),  where  the  occur- 
rence of  the  long  o  for  a  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
characteristic  pronunciation  of  the  Western  Aia- 
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miean  dialect  The  passage  of  Hesychiua  which 
Harduin  adduces  in  his  note  to  Pliny,  concern- 
ing the  worship  of  this  god  by  the  Phrygians, 
only  contains  the  name  "Ktiuhos  by  an  emenda- 
tion of  Salmasius,  which  Jablonski  declares  to  be 
inadmissible  (^De  Ling.  Lyeaonica,  p.  64). 

This  Syrian  deity  claims  some  notice  here,  be- 
cause his  name  is  most  probably  an  element  in 
the  names  of  the  Syrian  kings  Benhadad  and 
Hadadezer.  Moreover,  several  of  the  older  com- 
mentaton  have  endeavoured  to  find  this  deity  in 
Isaiah  Ixvi.  17 ;  either  by  altering  the  text  therp 
to  suit  tlie  name  given  by  Macrobius;  or  by 
adapting  the  name  he  gives  to  his  interpretation 
and  to  the  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  so  as  to  make 
that  extract  bear  testimony  to  a  god  Achad. 
Michaelis  has  argued  at  some  length  against  both 
these  views :  and  the  modem  commentators,  such 
as  Geaenius,  Hitzig,  Bottcher  (in  Proben  Attest. 
Schrifterklar.X  and  Ewald,  do  not  admit  the 
name  of  any  aeity  in  that  passage. — J.  N. 

ADAD-RIMMON,  properly  Hadad-Rixxon 
(pO'l'I'in  ;  Sept  ^v,  a  garden  of  pomegror 
nates),  a  city  in  the  valley  of  Jeaeel,  where 
was  fought  the  famous  battle  between  King  Jo- 
siah  and  Phaiaoh-Necho  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29; 
Zech.  xii.  11).  Adad-rimmon  was  afterwarxls 
called  Maximianopolis,  in  honour  of  the  emi)erur 
Maximian  (Jerome,  Comment,  in  Zach.  xii.)* 
It  was  seventeoi  Roman  miles  ^m  CsBsarea,  and 
ten  miles  from  Jezred  (/^m.  Hieroa.). 

ADAH  (n*JJJ.  adornment,  comelineaa ;  Sept. 
*A8a):  1.  one  of  the  wives  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv. 
19).  2.  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau,  daughter  of 
Elon  the  Hittite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4).  She  is  called 
Judith  in  G«n.  xxvi.  34. 

ADAM  (D*T^),  the  word  by  which  the  Bible 

designates  tlie  first  human  being. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  earliest  use  of  lan- 
guage, the  vocal  sound  employed  to  designate  the 
first  prceived  object,  of  any  kind,  would  be  an 
appellative,  and  would  be  formed  from  something 
known  or  apprehended  to  be  a  characteristic  pro- 
perty of  that  object.  The  word  would,  therefore, 
be  at  once  the  appellative  and  the  proper  name. 
But  when  other  objects  of  the  same  kind  were  dis- 
covered, or  subsequently  came  into  existence,  dif- 
ficulty would  be  felt ;  it  would  become  necessary 
to  guard  against  confusion,  and  the  inventive 
faculty  would  be  called  upon  to  obtain  a  discri- 
minative term  for  each  ana  singular  individual, 
while  some  equally  appropriate  term  would  he 
fixed  upon  for  the  wiiole  kind.  Different  me- 
thods of  effecting  tiiese  two  purposes  might  be 
resorted  to^  but  the  most  natural  would  be  to 
retain  Ihe  original  term  in  its  simple  state,  for  the 
first  individual :  and  to  make  some  modification 
of  it  by  prefixing  anodier  sound,  or  by  subjoining 
one,  or  by  altering  the  vowel  or  vowels  in  the  body 
of  the  word,  in  order  to  have  a  term  for  the  kind, 
and  for  the  separate  individuals  of  the  kind. 

This  reasoning  is  exemplified  in  the  first  appli* 
cations  of  the  word  before  us :  (Gen.  i.  26),  *  Let 
us  make  man  [Adam]  in  our  image;'  (i.  27^ 
*  And  God  created  the  man  [the  Adam]  in  his 
own  image.'  The  next  instance  (ii.  7)  expresses 
the  source  of  derivation,  a  character  or  property, 
namely,  the  material  of  which  the  human  body 
was  formed :    <  And  the  Lord    God    [Jehovah 
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EUum]  farmed  the  man  (^dke  Adam]  dust  tram 
tbe  groand  [^le  adainah]\     The  meaning  of  the 
primary  wora   is,  moat   probably,   any  kind  of 
nMitk  (m£,  aa  a  beautifbl  hmnan  complexion 
(Iaib.  it.  7) ;   bat    ita    Tarious  derivatives  are 
applied  to  different  objects  of  a  red  or  brown  hue, 
or  sp^raacfaing  to  aacb.    The  word  Aihm,  there- 
fare,  IS  an  appdlatiTe  noon  made  into  a  proper 
CDS.    It  is  nirther   remarkable  ^tlkt,  in  all  die 
ether  instances  in  the  aecond  and  third  chapters 
of  Geneus,  which  are  nineteen,  it  is  put  with  the 
sitick,  the  moHy  or  the  Adam.     It  is  also  to  be 
ofai«rTcd  that,  though  it  occurs  very  frequently  in 
^  Old  Testunent,  and  though  there  is  no  gram- 
aatical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  being  declined 
by  the  dual  and  plural  terminations  and  the  pro- 
Banunal  suffixes    (as   its    derivative  D*?,  daniy 
blood,  is\  yet  it  never  undergoes  those  changes ; 
it  is  Qsea  abundantly  to  denote  man  in  the  gene- 
ral and  coUective  sense — mankind^  the  human 
raee,  but  it  is  never  found  in  the  plural  num- 
bo.    When  die  sacred  writers  design  to  express 
■mi  distribotiTely,  diey  use  either  iSbe  compotmd 
(emi,  soas  €>f  men  (D*1K  ^^3,  benei  adam),  or 
tiw^uxal  of  eh^  enathy  at  thH  ish. 

khe  question  arises,  Was  die  uttered  sound, 
originally  em|^yed  for  this  purpose,  the  very 
roeaUe  Adtun,  or  was  it  some  other  sound  of  cor- 
respondent signification  f  This  is  equivalent  to 
tdr'mg,  what  was  the  primitive  language  of  men^ 
Tikat  language  originated  in  die  instinctive 
cries  of  human  beings  herding  togedier  in  a  con- 
ditioo  like  that  of  common  animals,  is  an  hyno- 
dbesis  wfai<^  apart  from  all  testimcmy  of  reveW 
taon,  must  A^pfpeax  unreasonable  to  a  man  of  seri- 
ous reflection.  There  are  other  animals,  besides 
man,  whose  organs  are  capable  of  producing  arti- 
culate sounds,  dirough  a  considerable  range  of 
variety,  and  distinctly  pronounced.  How,  then, 
is  it  that  parrots,  ja3rs,  and  starlings  have  not 
anaong  themselves  developed  an  articulate  lan- 
goagc;,  transmitted  it  to  toeir  successive  genera- 
taoDs,  and  improved  it,  both  in  the  life-time  of 
the  individual  and  in  the  series  of  many  gene- 
ataonsf  Those  birds  never  attempt  to  speak 
tiU  they  are  compelled  by  a  difficult  process  on 
the  part  cf  their  trainers,  and  they  never  train 
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Upcai  the  mere  ground  of  reasoning  from  the 
aeccssit^  of  the  case,  it  seems  an  inevitable  con- 
elusion  diat  not  the  capacity  merely,  but  the 
actual  use  of  ^wech,  witn  die  corresponding  &• 
calty  of  prompdy  understanding  it,  was  given  to 
iie  first  human  beings  by  a  superior  power:  and 
it  would  be  a  gratuitous  absurdity  to  suppose  that 
power  to  be  any  odier  dian  the  Almighty  Creator. 
In  what  manner  such  communicaticm  or  infusion 
«f  what  would  be  equivalent  to  a  habit  took 

fe it  is  in  vain  to  inquire ;  the  subject  lies 
I  the  range  of  human  investigation  :  but, 
ftan  the  evident  exigency,  it  must  have  been  in- 
stantaneons,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  a  cc^iious  language  was  thus  be- 
slvwcd  upon  the  human  creatures  in  the  first  stage 
of  their  existence.  We  need  to  suppose  only  so 
ancfa  as  woold  be  requisite  for  the  notation  of  the 
ideas  d  natural  wants  and  the  most  important 
BBcntal  ooncqidoiis;  and  fiom  diese,  as  germs, 
the  powers  M  die  niind  and  the  faculty  of  vocal 
designatifln  would  educe  new  words  and  combina- 
asoccBsaoo  demanded* 


That  the  language  thus  formed  continued  to  be 
the  universal  speech  of  mankind  till  after  the 
deluge,  and  till  the  great  cause  of  diversity 
[LanOuaob]  took  place,  is  in  itself  the  most 
probable  supposition.  If  there  were  any  fami- 
lies of  men  which  were  not  involved  in  the 
crime  of  the  Babel-builders,  they  would  almost 
certainly  retain  the  primeval  language.  The 
longevity  of  the  men  of  that  period  would  be  a 
powerful  conservative  of  that  language  against 
the  slow  changes  of  time.  That  there  were  such 
exceptions  seems  to  be  almost  an  indubitable  in- 
ference from  the  fact  that  Noah  long  survived  the 
unholy  attempt  His  faithful  piety  would  not 
have  sufiered  him  to  &11  into  the  snare;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  none  of  his  children  and 
descendants  would  listen  to  his  admcmitions,  and 
hold  fast  their  integrity  by  adhering  to  him  :  on 
die  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
habit  and  character  of  piety  were  established  in 
many  of  them. 

The  confusion  of  tongues,  therefore,  whatever 
was  the  nature  of  that  iudicial  visitation,  would 
not  fall  upon  that  portion  of  men  which  was  the 
most  orderly,  thoughtful,  and  pious,  among  whom 
the  second  father  of  mankind  dwelt  as  their  ac- 
knowledged and  revered  head. 

If  this  supposition  be  admitted,  we  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  regarding  as  the  mo^er  of  languages, 
not  indeied  die  Hebrew,  absolutely  speaking,  but 
that  which  was  the  stock  whence  branch^  the 
Hebrew,  and  its  sister  tongues,  usually  called  the 
Shemidc,  but  more  properly,  by  Dr.  Prichard,  the 
Syro-Arabian.  It  may  then  be  maintained  that 
the  actually  spoken  names  of  Adam  and  all  the 
odiers  menticmed  in  die  ante-diluvian  history  were 
those  which  we  have  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  very 
slightly  and  not  at  all  essentially  varied. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  the  study  and  comparison  of  languages  main- 
tain that  *  the  primeval  language  has  not  been 
anywhere  preserved,  but  that  fragments  of  it 
must,  from  the  common  origin  of  all,  everywhere 
exist ;  that  these  fragments  will  indicate  the  ori- 
ginal derivaticm  and  kindredship  of  all;  and 
that  some  direct  causation  of  no  common  agency 
has  operated  to  begin,  and  has  so  permanently 
afiected  mankind  as  to  establish,  a  striking  and 
universallv  experienced  diversity  *  (Mr.  Sharon 
Turner  *  On  the  Languages  of  the  World,'  &c.,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Lite- 
rattire,  the  volumes  published  in  1827  and  1834). 
We  take  this  citation  from  Dr.  Bosworth's  Anglo- 
Saxon  Dictionary,  Pref.  p.  iii.,  where  that  eminent 
scholar  and  antiquary  seems  tacitly  to  intimate 
his  concurrence  with  Mr.  Turner,  and  subjoins, — 
'  A  gentleman,  whose  erudition  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged, and  whose  opinion,  from  his  exten- 
sive lingual  knowledge  and  especially  from  his 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  Oriental  tongues, 
deserves  the  greatest  attention,  has  come  to  this 
cancluM(Hi ;  for  he  has  stated,  **  The  original  lan- 
guage, of  which  the  oldest  daughter  is  the  Sanskrit, 
the  fruitful  modier  of  so  many  dialects,  exists  no 
longer''  (Prof.  Hamaker's  Academische  Voorle- 
zingeuj  Lieyden,  1835). 

Upon  this  hypothesis  it  will  follow  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  proper  names  of  the  first  human 
family,  and  of  all  down  to  the  times  of  Abraham, 
is  absolutely  unattainable ;  and  that  the  Hebrew 
designations  which  we  possess  are  not  echoes  of  the 
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•ounds,  but  lepresentativet  or  tnntlatioDs  of  their 
signification.  We  acknowledge  that  the  former 
teemt  to  us  the  more  probable  opinion. 

That  men  and  other  animals  nare  existed  iiom 
eternity,  by  each  indiridoal  being  bom  of  parents 
and  dying  at  die  close  of  his  period,  that  is,  by  an 
infinite  succession  of  finite  beings,  has  been  as> 
serted  by  some :  whether  they  reaUy  believed  their 
own  assertion  may  well  be  dcmbted.  Others  have 
maintained  that  the  first  man  and  his  female 
mate,  or  a  number  of  such,  came  into  existence 
by  some  spontaneous  action  of  die  earth  or  die 
elements,  a  chance-combination  of  matter  and 
properties,  without  an  intellectual  designing  cause. 
We  hold  these  notions  to  be  unworthy  of  a  serious 
refutation.  An  upright  mind,  upcm  a  little  se- 
rious reflection,  must  perceive  meir  absurdity, 
self-contradiction,  and  impossibility.  To  diose 
who  may  desire  to  see  ample  demonstration  of 
what  we  here  assert,  we  recommend  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke  On  the  Being  and  Attribute*  of  God ;  Mr. 
Samuel  Drew's  Essays;  or  an  admirable  work 
not  known  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  its 
worth.  Discourses  on  Atheism,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Allin,  1828. 

It  is  among  the  clearest  deductions  of  reason, 
that  men  and  all  dependent  beings  have  been 
created,  that  is,  produced  or  brought  into  dieir 
first  existence  by  an  intelligent  and  adequately 
powerful  being.  A  question,  however,  arises,  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  Did  the  Almighty 
Creator  produce  only  one  man  and  one  woman, 
6om  whom  all  other  human  beings  have  de- 
scended f— or  did  he  create  several  parental  pairs, 
from  whom  distinct  stocks  of  men  nave  beoi  de- 
rived f  The  affirmative  of  the  latter  position  has 
been  maintained  by  some,  and,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, not  without  apparent  reason.  The  mani- 
fest and  great  difierences  in  complexion  and 
figure,  which  distinguish  several  races  of  man- 
kind, are  simposed  to  be  such  as  entirely  to  forbid 
the  conclusion  that  they  have  all  descended  from 
one  fitther  and  one  mother.  The  question  is 
usually  regarded  as  equivalent  to  this  :  whether 
there  is  only  one  species  of  men,  or  tiiere  are 
several.  But  we  cannot,  in  strict  fairness,  admit 
that  die  questions  are  identical.  It  is  hypotheti- 
cally  conceivable  that  the  Adorable  Qwi  might 
give  existence  to  any  number  of  creatures,  which 
should  all  possess  the  properties  which  charac- 
terise identity  of  species,  even  without  such  diflier- 
ences  as  constitute  varieties,  or  with  any  degree 
of  those  difierences.  A  learned  German  divine, 
Dr.  de  Schrank,  thinks  it  right  to  maintain  that, 
of  all  organised  beings  besides  man,  the  Creator 
gave  existence  to  innumerable  individuals,  of 
course  in  their  proper  pairs  {Comm.  in  Oen,  p.  69, 
Sulibach,  1835).  His  reason  probably  is,  diat 
otherwise  there  would  not  be  a  provision  of  food  : 
but  whether  the  conjecture  be  admitted  or  not,  it 
is  plain  that  it  involves  no  contradiction,  and 
that  therefore  distinct  races  of  men  might  have 
been  created,  diflering  within  certain  limits,  yet 
all  possessing  that  which  physiologists  lay  down 
as  the  only  luoper  and  constant  character,  the 
perpetuity  of  propagation. 

But  the  admission  of  the  possibility  is  not  a 
concession  of  the  reality.  So  gnat  is  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  derivation  of  the  entire  mass  of 
human  beings  fVom  one  pair  of  ancestors,  that  it 
has  obtained  the  suffrage  of  the  men  most  com* 


petent  to  judge  upon  a  question  of  oonmarative 
anatomy  and  physiology.    The  late  illustrious 
Cuvier  and  Blumenbach,  and  our  countryman 
Mr.  Lawrence,  are  examples  of  the  highest  order. 
But  no  writer  has  a  claim  to  deference  upon  diis 
subject  supericM'  to  that  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Prichaid.   He 
has  devoted  a  large  wmk,  which  is  still  in  the 
progress  of  pubUcation,  to  this  subject  and  odiers 
allied  to  it — Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Mankind,  3  volumes,  and  one  moro  at  least 
to  come,   1836-1841 :    also  anodier  work,  just 
completed— T:^  Satwral  History  of  Man,  1842. 
In  me  Introductory  Observations  contained  in 
the  latter  woriL  we  find  a  passage  which  we  cite 
as  an  example  of  that  noble  impartiality  and  dis- 
regard of  even  sacred  prepossessions  with  which 
the  author  has  pursued  his  laborious  investigation : 
*  I  riiall  not  pretend  diat  in  my  own  mind  I  re- 
gard the  question  now  to  be  discussed  as  one  of 
which  die  decision  is  indiffnent  eidier  to  religion 
or  to  humanity.     But  the  strict  rule  of  scientific 
scrutiny  exacts,  according  to  iMxlem  philosophers, 
in  matters  of  inductive  reasoning,  an  exclusive 
homage.     It  requires  that  we  should  close  our 
eyes  against  all  presumptive  and  extrinsic  eri- 
dence,  and  abstract  our  minds  from  all  consider^ 
ations  not  derived  from  the  matters  of  fact  which 
bear  immediately  on  die  question.     The  maxim 
we  have  to  follow  in  such  controvetsies  is,JSat 
Justitia,  ruat  atlum.     In  fact,  what  is  actually 
true,  it  is  always  most  desirable  to  know,  what- 
ever consequences   may  arise  from  its  admis- 
sion.' 

The  animals  which  render  eminent  services  to 
man,  and  peculiarly  depend  upon  his  protection, 
are  widely  diffused — ^the  horse,  the  dog,  the  hog, 
the  dmnestic  fowl.     Now  of  these  die  varieties  in 
each  species  are  numerous  and  difierent,  to  a  de- 
gree so  great,  that  an  observer  ignorant  of  phy« 
siological  history  would  scarcely  believe  them  to 
be  of  the  same  species.     But  man  is  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  any  animal.     In  the  progress 
of  ages  and  generations,  he  has  natoralised  him- 
self to  every  climate,  and  to  modes  of  life  which 
would  prove  &tal  to  an  individual  man  suddenly 
transferred  from  a  remote  point  of  the  field.    The 
alterations  produced  affect  every  part  of  the  body, 
internal  and  external,  without  extingui^ing  the 
marks  of  the  specific  identity.     A  ftnlher  and 
striking  evidence  is,  th^tt  when  persons  of  different 
varieties    are  conjugally  united,  the  offiqnring, 
especially  in  two  or  three  generations,  becomes 
more  prolific,  and  acquires  a  higher  perfection  in 
physical  and  mental  qualities  than  was  fbond  in 
either  of  the  parental  races.     From  die  deepest 
African  black  to  the  finest  Caucasian  white,  the 
change  runs  dirougfa  imperceptible  gmdatioiis; 
and,  if  a  middle  hue  be  assumed,  suppose  some 
tint  of  brown,  all  the  varieties  of  complexion  may 
be  explained  upon  the  principle  of  divergence  in- 
fluenced by  outward  circumstances.     Tlie  coo> 
elusion  may  be  fairly  drawn,  in  the  words  of  the 
able  tzanshdors  and  Ulustraton  of  Baron  Cuvier** 
great  work:— ^^e  are  fiilly  warranted  in  con- 
cluding, both  from  the  comparison  of  man  with 
inferior  animals,  so  far  as  the  inferiority  will 
allow  of  such  comparison,  and,  beyond  that,  by 
comparing  him  with  himself,  that  the  great  fainily 
of  mankind  loudly  proclaim  a  descent,  at  sotne 
period  or  other,  horn  one  common  origin.*     (Ani- 
mat  Kingdom,  widi  the  Supplements  of  Mr.  E. 
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6^ffid^  Col.  Hanultan  Snuth,  and  Mr.  Pidgeon. 
rd.Lp.l79> 

IIum,  by  an  investigation  totally  independent 
id  hirtofical  aulboiity,  -we  are  brought  to  me  con> 
clu»0D  of  tbe  inspired  writings,  that  the  Creator 
'  hith  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,  for 
Id  dwell  on  all  the    face    of  the  earth  *    (Acts 

We  ihall  now  fi>llow  ihe  course  of  those  sacred 
ifafammti  in  tracing  ^le  bistory  of  the  first  man, 
Dooaded  that  their  right  inteipretation  is  a  sure 
Uns  of  troth.  At  tiie  same  tm^  we  shall  not 
RJect  illttstzationa  from  natural  history  and  the 
RuoD  of  particulax  &ct8. 

It  is  erident  upon  a  little  reflection,  and  the 
closest  investigation  confirms  the  conclusion,  that 
Ak  fiist  human  pair  must  have  been  created  in  a 
ctaXe  eqmTalent  to  that  which  all  subsequent  hu- 
man beings  have  had  to  reach  by  slow  degrees,  in 
Xnmlh,  experience,   observation,  imitation,  and 
the  instmctifln  of  others :  that  is,  a  state  of  prime 
Batunty,  and  with  an  infusion,  concreation,  or 
vfaatever  we  may  call  it,  of  knowledge  and  ha- 
bsti,  both  physicml  and  intellectual,  suitable  to 
tbe  ^ace  which  man  had  to  occupy  in  the  system 
of  cieatiijQ,and  adequate  to  his  necessities  in  that 
piace.    Had  it  been  otherwise,  the  new  beings 
could  not  have  preserved  their  animal  existence, 
nw  have  held  rational  converse  with  each  other, 
nor  have  paid  to  their  Creator  the  homage  of  know- 
ledge and  love,  adoration  and  obedience;  and 
naasn  clearly  tells  us  that  the  last,  was  the  no- 
blest end  of  existence.      Those  whom  unhappy 
pejodices  lead  to  reject  revelation  must  eith^ 
admit  this,  or  must  resort  to  suppositions  of  pal- 
pal:^ absuadity  and  impossibility.     If  they  will 
■ot  admit  a  direct  action  of  Divine  power  in 
ceeatian  and  adaptation  to  the  designed  mode  of 
existence,  they  must  admit  something  far  beyond 
tike  miracolons,  an  infinite  succession  of  finite 
beo^s,  or  a  spontaneous  production  of  order,  orga- 
""tifm,  and  systematic  action,  fifom  some  unin- 
telligent origin.     The  Bible  coincides  with  this 
^&:tate  of  honest  rea&xi,  expressing  these  facts  in 
enple  and  artless  language,  suited  to  tlie  cir- 
stanoes  of  the  men  to  whom  revelation  was 
grmntvtl.     That  this  production  in  a  mature 
!  was  the  iact  with  regard  to  the  vegetable 
part  of  the  creation,  is  declared  in  G^.  ii.  4,  5  : 
*  la  the  day  of  Jehovah  God*s  making  the  earth 
and  ^te  heavens,  and  every  shrub  of  the  field 
bdoie  it  should  be  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of 
ike  field  before  it  should  bud.'     The  reader  sees 
that  we  have  translated  the  verbs  (which  stand 
m  the  Hebrew   future   form)  by  our  potential 
aood,  as  the  nearest  in  correspondence  widi  the 
idioia  called  by  Dr.  Nordheimer  the  *  Dependent 
Use  of  the  Future'  (Criiicai  Grcunmar  of  the 
Heb.  Lang^  voL  ii.  p.  IS6;  New  York,  1841). 
Itke  two  terms,  shrubs  and  herbage,  are  put,  by 
the  comoiKm  synecdoche,  to  designate  the  whole 
v^ctaUe  kingdom.     The  reason  of  the  case  com- 
pschends  tbe  other  division  of  organised  nature ; 
and  this  is  applied  to  man  and  all  other  ani- 
aak,  in  the  words,  '  Out  of  the  ground — dust 
mA  of  the  ground— Jehovah  QtiA  formed  them.' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  are  two  narratives 
•t  the  beginning  of  the  Mosaic  records,  difierent 
in  style  and  manner,  distinct  and  independent ; 
at  fiat  sight  somewhat  discrepant,  but  when 
itrictly  examined,  perfectly  compatible^  and  each 


one  illustrating  and  completing  the  other.  The 
first  is  contained  in  G^en.  i.  1,  to  ii.  3 ;  and  the 
other,  ii.  4,  to  iv.  26.  As  is  the  case  with  the 
Scripture  history  generally,  they  consist  of  a  few 
principal  facts,  detached  anecdotes,  leaving  much 
of  necessary  implication  which  the  good  sense  of 
the  reader  is  called  upon  \o  supplv ;  and  passing 
over  large  spaces  of  tb9  history  of  life,  upon  which 
all  ojojecture  would  be  fruitless. 

In  the  second  of  these  narratives  we  read, 
*  And  Jehovah  God  formed  the  man  [He6.  the 
Adam],  dust  from  die  ground  [HlDlKn,  haad4i' 
mah],  and  blew  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of 
life ;  and  the  man  became  a  living  animaV  (Gen. 
ii.  7).  Here  are  two  objects  of  attention,  the 
organic  mechanism  of  the  human  body,  and  the 
vitality  with  which  it  was  endowed. 

The  mechanical  material,  formed  (moulded,  or 
arranged,  as  an  artificer  models  clay  or  wax) 
into  the  human  and  all  other  animal  bodies,  is 
called  <  dust  from  the  ground.'  This  would  be  a 
natural  and  easy  expression  to  men  in  tlie  early 
ages,  before  chemistry  was  known  or  minute  ^- 
los(^hical  distinctions  were  thought  of,  to  convey, 
in  a  general  form,  the  idea  of  earthy  matter,  the 
constituent  substance  of  the  ground  on  which  we 
tread.  To  say,  that  of  this  the  human  and  every 
other  animal  body  was  formed,  is  a  position  which 
would  be  at  once  the  most  easily  apprehensible  to 
an  uncultivated  mind,  and  which  yet  is  the  most 
exactly  true  upon  the  highest  philosophical 
grounds.  We  now  know,  from  chemical  ana- 
lysis, that  the  animal  body  is  composed,  in  the 
inscrutable  manner  called  organization,  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  lime,  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  pho^orus.  Now  all  these  are  mineml 
substances,  which  in  their  various  combinations 
form  a  very  large  part  of  the  solid  ground. 

Some  of  our  readers  niay  be  surprised  at  our 
having  translated  n^H  E^fi3  nephesh  hhaya  by 
Uving  animal.  There  are  good  interpreters  and 
]weachers  who,  confiding  in  the  common  transla- 
tion, living  aouly  have  maintained  that  here  is 
intimated  the  distinctive  pre-eminence  of  man 
above  the  inferior  animals,  as  possessed  of  an  im- 
material and  inunortal  spirit.  But,  however  true 
that  doctrine  is,  and  supported  by  abundant 
argument  from  both  philosophy  and  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  should  be  acting  unfaithfully  if  we  were 
to  affirm  its  being  contained  or  implied  in  this 
ptssage.  The  two  words  are  frequently  conjoined 
m  the  Hebrew,  and  the  meaning  of  the  compotmd 
phrase  will  be  apparent  to  the  English  reader, 
when  he  knows  that  our  version  renders  it,  in  Gen. 
i.  20, '  creature  that  hath  life ;'  in  verse  24, '  living 
creature,'  and  so  in  ch.  ii.  19 ;  ix.  12,  15, 16 ;  and 
in  ch.  i.  30,  <  wherein  there  is  life.' 

This  expression  therefore  sets  before  us  the  or- 
ganic LIFE  of  the  animal  frame,  that  mysterious 
something  which  man  caxmot  create  nor  restore, 
which  baffles  the  most  acute  philosophers  to  search 
out  its  nature,  and  which  reason  combines  with 
Scripture  to  refer  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Almighty — <  in  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  b^g.' 

The  other  narrative  is  contained  in  these  words, 
*God  created  man  in  his  own  image:  in  the  image 
of  God  created  he  him ;  male  and  female,  created  he 
them'  (Gen.  i.  27).  The  image  (D7V  tselem, 
resemblance,  such  as  a  shadow  bears  to  the  object 
which  casts  it)  of  God  is  an  expression  which 
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breathes  at  once  archaic  simplicity  and  the  most 
recondite  wisdom :  for  what  term  could  the  most 
cultivated  and  copious  language  bring  forth 
more  suitable  to  the  purpose  i  It  presents)  to  us 
man  as  made  in  a  resemblance  to  the  author  of 
his  being,  a  true  resemblance,  but  faint  and  sha- 
dowy ;  an  outline,  faithful  according  to  its  capa- 
city, yet  infinitely  remote  from  the  reality:  a 
distant  form  of  the  intelligence,  wisdom,  power, 
rectitvde,  goodness,  and  dominion  of  the  Adorable 
Supreme.  To  the  inferior  sentient  beings  with 
which  he  is  connected  man  stands  in  the  place  of 
Grod.  We  have  every  reason  to  think  that  none 
of  them  are  capable  of  conceiving  a  being  higher 
than  man.  All,  in  their  different  ways,  look  up 
to  him  as  their  superior ;  the  ferocious  generally 
flee  before  him,  afraid  to  encounter  his  power,  and 
the  gentle  cotut  his  protection  and  show  their 
highest  joy  to  consist  in  serving  and  pleasing 
him.  Even  in  our  degenerate  state  it  is  manifest 
that  if  we  treat  the  domesticated  animals  with 
wisdom  and  kindness,  their  attachment  is  most 
ardent  and  faithful. 

Thus  had  man  the  shadow  of  the  divine  domi- 
nion and  authority  over  the  inferior  creation. 
The  attribute  of  power  was  also  given  to  him,  in 
his  being  made  able  to  convert  the  inanimate  ob- 
jects and  those  possessing  only  the  vegetable  life, 
into  the  instruments  and  the  materials  for  supply- 
ing his  wants,  and  continually  enlarging  lus 
sphere  of  command. 

In  such  a  state  of  things  knowledge  and  wis- 
dom are  implied :  the  one  quality,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  those  substances  and  their  changeful 
actions  which  were  necessary  for  a  creature  like 
man  to  understand,  in  order  to  his  safety  and  com- 
fort ;  the  other,  such  sagacity  as  would  direct  him 
in  selecting  the  best  objects  of  desire  and  pursuit, 
and  the  right  means  for  attaining  them. 

Above  all,  moral  excellence  must  have  been 
comprised  in  this  *  image  of  God  ;*  and  not  only 
formmg  a  part  of  it,  but  being  its  crown  of  beauty 
and  glory.  The  Christian  ins})iration,  than 
which  no  more  perfect  disclosure  of  GKmI  is  to  take 
place  on  this  side  eternity,  casts  its  light  upon 
this  subject :  for  the  apostle  Paul,  in  urging  the 
obligations  of  Christians  to  perfect  holiness,  evi- 
dently alludes  to.  the  endowments  of  the  first  man 
in  two  parallel  and  mutually  illustrative  epistles ; 
* —  the  new  man,  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
image  of  Him  that  created  him ;  the  new  man 
which,  after  [«rar^  according  to]  God,  is  created 
in  righteousness  and  true  holiness'  (Col.  iii.  10 ; 
Eph.  iv.  24). 

In  this  perfection  of  faculties,  and  with  these 
high  prerogatives  of  moral  existence,  did  human 
nature,  in  its  first  subject,  rise  up  from  tlie  creating 
liand.  The  whole  Scripture-narrative  implies 
that  this  8TATB  of  existence  was  one  of  corre- 
spondent activity  and  eiyoyment.  It  plainly 
represents  the  Dbitt  himself  as  condescending  to 
assume  a  human  form  and  to  employ  human 
speech,  in  order  to  instruct  and  exercise  the 
happy  creatures  wliom  (to  borrow  the  just  and 
beautiful  language  of  the  Apocryphal '  W  isdom') 
*  Grod  created  for  incorruptibility,  and  made  him 
an  image  of  his  own  nature/*    The  only  plau- 

*  Wisd.  Sol.  ii.  23.  ii^  iuf»0apirl<f,  incorrvptir 
hiUty,  often  denoting  immortdUty,  We  have 
translated  V^Urris,  nature^  not  being  able  to  find 


sible  objection  to  this  is,  that  the  condescension  is 
too  great,  an  objection  which  can  be  no  other  than 
a  presumptuous  limiting  of  the  Divine  goodness. 
It  was  the  voice  of  reason  which  burst  through  the 
trammels  of  an  infidel  philosophy,  when  the  cele> 
brated  Grerman,  Ficht^  wrote,  *  Who,  then,  edu- 
cated the  first  human  pair?  A  spirit  bestowed 
its  care  upon  tliem,  as  is  laid  down  in  an  ancient 
and  venerable  original  record,  which,  taken  alto- 
gether, contains  the  profoundest  and  the  loftiest 
wisdom,  and  presents  those  results  to  which  all 
philosophy  must  at  last  return'  (cited  in  the 
German  Bible  of  Brentano,  Dereser,  and  Scholz, 
vol.  i.,  p.  16,  Frankfort,  1820-1833). 

The  noble  and  sublime  idea  that  man  thus 
had  his  Maker  for  his  teacher  and  guide,  pre- 
cludes a  thousand  difficulties.  It  shows  us  the 
simple,  direct,  and  eff(*ctual  method  by  which 
the  newly  formed  creature  would  have  communi- 
cated to  him  all  the  intellectual  knowledge,  and 
all  the  practical  arts  and  manipulations,  which 
were  needful  and  beneficial  for  him.  Tlie  uni- 
versal management  of  tlie  '  garden  in  Eden  east- 
ward '  (G^.  ii.  8),  the  treatment  of  tlie  soil,  the 
use  of  water,  the  various  training  of  the  plants 
and  trees,  tl^  operations  for  insuring  future  pro- 
duce, the  necessary  implements  and  the  way  of 
using  them ; — all  tiiese  must  have  been  included 
in  the  words  *  to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it'  (ver.  15). 
To  have  gained  these  attainments  and  habits 
without  any  instruction  previous  or  concomitant, 
would  have  required  tlie  experience  of  men  in 
society  and  co-operation  for  many  years,  with 
innumerable  anxious  experiments,  and  often  the 
keenest  disappointment.  If  we  suppose  that  the 
first  man  and  woman  continued  in  meir  primitive 
state  but  even  a  few  weeks,  they  must  have  re- 
quired some  tools  for  '  dressing  and  keeping  the 
garden :'  but  if  not,  the  condition  of  their  chil- 
dren, when  severe  labour  for  subsistence  became 
necessary,  presented  an  obvious  and  undcaiiable 
need.  They  could  not  do  well  without  iron  in- 
struments. Iron,  tlie  most  usefiil  and  the  most 
widely  diffused  of  all  the  metals,  cannot  be 
brought  into  a  serviceable  state  without  processes 
and  instruments  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  could  have  been  first  possessed  except  in 
the  way  of  sttpemaiural  communication.  It 
would,  in  all  reasonable  estimation,  have  re- 
quired the  difiiculties  and  the  experience  of  some 
centuries,  for  men  to  have  discovered  the  meana 
of  raising  a  sufficient  heat,  and  tha  use  of  fluxes : 
and,  had  that  step  been  gained,  the  fused  iron 
would  not  have  answered  the  purposes  wanted. 
To  render  it  malleable  and  ductile,  it  must  be 
beaten,  at  a  white  heat,  by  long  continued  strokes 
of  podigious  hammers.  To  make  iron  (as  is  the 
tecnnical  term^  requires  previous  iron.  If  it  be 
said  that  the  first  iron  used  by  man  was  native 
metallic  iron,  of  which  masses  have  been  found, 
the  obvious  reply  is,  not  odIj  the  rarity  of  its  oc- 
currence^ but  tbuEit,  when  obtained,  it  also  requires 
previous  iron  instruments  to  bring  it  into  any 
form  for  use.  Tubal-cain  most  probably  lived 
before  the  death  of  Adam ;  and  he  acquired  fame 
as  '  a  hammerer,  a  universal  workman  in  brass 
and  iron'  (G^.  iv.  22).    This  is  the  most  literal 

a  better  word.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  Greek 
is,  the  whole  combination  of  characteristic  pecu« 
liarities. 
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ftMiJation  of  this  grammatically  difficult  clause. 
In  this  Inief  des<^ptioa  it  is  evident  that  much  is 
buplied  beyond  oor  power  of  ascertaining.  The 
uccaiity  and  importance  of  the  greatest  hammen 
leem  to  be  included.  Ckmsidering  these  in- 
stances as  representatiYes  of  many  similar,  we  are 
eonfirmed  in  our  belief  that  God  not  only  ga?e  to 
tbe  earliest  human  families  such  knowledge  as 
vu  requisite,  but  the  materiaU  and  the  instru- 
9ient$  without  which  knowledge  would  have  been 
>D  Tsin. 

ReUgioos  knowledge  and  its  appropriate  habits 
&!«>  required  an  immediate  infusion :  and  these 
are  pre-eminently  comprdiended  in  the  '  image  of 
God."  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  newly  created  man  and  his  female  com- 
pssion  were  inspired  with  a  very  ample  share  of 
the  doctrinal  knowledge  which  was  communis 
csted  to  their  posterity  by  the  successive  and 
acconralating  revolutions  of  more  than  four  thou- 
■od  years :  and,  on  the  other,  the  idea  of  their 
bnng  left  in  gross  ignorance  upon  the  existence 
and  excellencies  of  the  Being  who  bad  made  them, 
their  obligations  to  him,  and  the  way  in  which 
they  might  continue  to  receive  the  greatest  bless- 
ing from  him.  It  is  self-evident  that,  to  have 
attained  wach  a  kind  and  degree  of  knowledge^  by 
spontaneous  effort,  under  even  the  favourable  cir- 
cumstances of  a  rtate  of  negative  innocence, 
would  have  been  a  long  and  arduous  work.  But 
the  sacred  narrative  leaves  no  room  for  doubt 
upon  thb  bead.  In  the  primitive  style  it  tells 
of  God  as  speaking  to  them,  commanding,  in- 
smicting,  assigning  their  worl^  pointing  out  their 
danger,  and  showing  how  to  avoid  it  All  this, 
ndoced  to  the  dry  simplicity  of  detail,  is  equi- 
valent to  saying  that  the  Creator,  infinitely  kmd 
and  oondeKending,  by  the  use  of  forms  and  modes 
adapted  to  their  capacity,  fed  dieir  minds  with 
tnitb,  gave  them  a  resdy  understanding  of  it  and 
that  delight  in  it  which  constituted  holiness, 
tsogfat  them  to  hold  intercourse  with  himself  by 
dimt  addresies  in  both  praise  and  prayer,  and 
gave  some  disclosures  of  a  future  state  of  blessed- 
new  mhen  they  should  have  fulfilled  the  condi- 
tioQs  of  their  probation. 

An  eniecial  instance  of  this  instruction  and  in- 
Ibskn  of  practical  habits  is  given  to  us  in  the  nar- 
cative :  *  Oat  of  the  ground  Jehovah  God  formed 
every  beast  of  the  field  and  every  fowl  of  the  air 
\Bebr.  of  the  heavens] ;  and  brought  them  unto 
ne  man  [Hebr,  the  Adam],  to  see  what  be  would 
call  dwm  '  (Ghsi.  ii.  19).  This,  taken  out  of  the 
ityleof  condescending  anthropomorphism,  amounts 
t&  such  a  statement  as  the  following :  the  Creator 
h»l  not  only  formed  man  with  organs  of  speech, 
bat  he  taught  him  the  use  of  them,  by  an  imme- 
diale  conmiunication  of  the  practical  faculty  and 
its  accompanying  intelligence;  and  he  guided 
^  oaan,  as  yet  the  solitary  one  of  his  species,  to 
this  among  the  first  applications  of  speech,  the 
designating  of  the  animals  with  which  he  was 
oannected,  by  appellative  words  which  would 
both  be  the  help  of  his  memory  and  assist  his 
■Kntal  mjerations,  and  thus  would  be  introductory 
and  laciutating  to  more  enlarged  applications  of 
^lOQffat  and  language.  We  are  further  war- 
anted,  by  the  reco^used  &ct  of  the  anecdotal 
and  fiagmentary  structure  of  the  Scripture 
hislary,  to  r^ard  this  as  the  selected  instance  for 
exhibiting  a  whole  kind  or  class  of  operations  or 
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.processes ;  implying  that,  in  the  same  or  similar 
manner,  the  first  man  was  led  to  understand  some- 
thing of  the  qualities  and  relations  of  vegetables, 
earthy  matters,  the  visible  heavens,  and  the  other 
external  objects  to  which  he  had  a  relati(m. 

The  next  important  article  in  tliis  primeval 
history  is  the  creation  of  the  human  female.  It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  Creator  formecl 
Adam  to  be  a  sole  creature,  in  some  mode  of  an- 
drogynous cimstitution  capable  of  multiplying 
from  his  own  organization  without  a  conjugate 
partner.  This  notion  was  advanced  by  Jacob  (or 
James)  BcBhmen,  tlie  Silesiaii'Theosophist,' and 
one  very  similar  to  it  has  been  recently  promul- 
gated by  Baron  Giraud  (Philosophie  Catholiqtte 
de  rHistoire,  Paris,  1841),  who  supposes  that  tlie 
*  deep  sleep' (Gen.  ii.  21)  was  a  moral  fainting 
r*d6faillance'),  the  first  step  in  departing  from 
God,  the  beginning  of  sin,  and  that  Eve  was  its 
personified  product  by  some  sort  of  divine  concur- 
rence or  operation.  To  mention  these  vagaries  is 
sufficient  for  their  refutation.  Their  absurd  and 
unscriptural  character  is  stamped  on  their  front. 
The  narrative  is  given  in  the  more  summary  man- 
ner in  the  former  of  the  two  documents  : — *  Male 
and  female  created  he  them '  (Gen.  i.  27).  It 
stands  a  little  more  at  length  in  a  third  docu- 
ment, which  begins  the  fiflh  chapter,  and  has  the 
characteristic  heading  or  title  by  which  the  He- 
brews designated  a  separate  work.  'This,  tlie 
book  of  the  generations  of  Adam.  In  the  day 
God  created  Adam ;  he  made  him  in  the  likeness 
[n^*l  demtUh,  a  different  word  from  that  al- 
ready treated  upon,  and  which  merely  signifies 
resemblance]  of  God,  male  and  female  he  created 
them  ;  and  he  blessed  them,  and  he  called  their 
name  Adam,  in  the  day  of  their  being  created  * 
(ver.  1,  2).  The  reader  will  observe  that,  in 
this  passage,  we  have  translated  the  word  for  man 
as  the  prcmer  name,  because  it  is  so  taken  up  in 
the  next  following  sentence. 

The  second  of  the  narratives  is  more  circumstan- 
tial :  *  And  Jehovah  God  said,  it  is  not  good 
the  man's  being  alone :  I  will  make  for  him  a 
help  suitable  for  him.'  Then  follows  the  passage 
concerning  the  review  and  the  naming  of  the  in- 
ferior animals ;  and  it  continues — *  but  for  Adam 
he  found  not  a  help  suitable  for  him.  And  Je* 
hovah  Gkxi  caused  a  deep  sleep  to  foil  upon  the 
man  [the  Adam],  and  he  slept :  and  he  took  one 
out  of  his  ribs,  apd  closed  up  the  flesh  in  its  place  : 
and  Jehovah  Qod  built  up  the  rib  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  man  into  a  woman,  and  he  brought 
her  to  the  man :  and  the  man  said,  this  is  Uie 
hit ;  bone  out  of  my  bones,  and  flesh  out  of  my 
flesh  ;  this  shall  be  called  woman  ftsAoA],  for  this 
was  tiken  from  out  of  man  [ishy  (Gen.  ii.  18-23). 

Two  remarkable  words  in  this  passage  demand 
attention.  *  Suitable  for  him'  (1*1333  chenegdo), 
literally,  according  to  his  fronJt^presence^  than 
which  no  words  could  better  express  a  perfect 
adaptation  or  correspondence.  That  we  render 
DyDH  happaam,  the  hit,  seems  strange  and 
even  vulgar ;  but  it  appears  necessary  to  the  pre- 
servation of  rigorous  fidelity.  The  word,  indeed, 
might  have  acquired  a  secondary  adverbial 
meaning,  like  our  English  now,  when  very  em- 
phatical  and  partaking  of  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
jection ;  but  there  is  only  one  passage  in  which 
that  sig^iification  may  be  pleaded,  and  it  is  there 
repeated — 'now  in  the  open  place^  now  in  the 
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streets  *  (Prov.  vii.  12).  It  properly  means  a 
smart,  bold,  successful  stroke,  and  is  used  to  si^ 
nify  hitting  the  precise  time  of  any  action  or  re- 
quirement In  this  first  and  primitive  instance 
it  is  equivalent  to  saying,  this  is  the  very  thinff, 
this  hits  the  mark,  tliis  reaches  to  what  was  de- 
sired. 

T\i\s  peculiar  manner  of  the  creation  of  the 
woman  lias,  by  some,  been  treated  as  merely  a 
childish  fable  ;  by  others,  as  an  allegorical  fiction 
intended  to  represent  the  close  relation  of  the 
female  sex  to  the  male,  and  the  tender  claims 
which  women  have  to  sympathy  and  love.  That 
such  was  the  intention  we  do  not  doubt ;  but 
why  should  that  intention  be  founded  upon  a 
mythic  allegory  *?  Is  it  not  taught  much  better, 
and  impressed  much  more  forcibly,  by  its  stand- 
ing not  on  a  fiction,  but  on  a  fact  ¥  We  have 
seen  that,  under  the  simple  archaic  phrase  that 
man  was  made  of  the  *  dust  of  the  ground,^  is 
fairly  to  be  understodd  the  truth,  which  is  verified 
by  the  analysis  of  modem  chemistry  ;  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  woman,  it  is  the  same  combination  of 
materials,  the  same  carbon,  and  hydrugen,  and 
lime,  and  the  rest ;  only  that,  in  the  first  instance, 
those  primordial  substances  are  taken  immedi- 
ately, but  in  the  second,  mediately,  having  been 
brought  into  a  state  of  organization.  Let  an 
unprejudiced  mind  reflect,  and  we  think  that  he 
must  see  in  this  part  of  tlie  will  and  working  of 
the  Almighty,  at  once,  a  simplicity  gentle  and 
tender,  adapted  to  affect,  in  the  strongest  manner, 
the  hearts  of  primitive  men ;  and  yet,  a  subli- 
mity of  meaning  worthy  of '  Jehovah  of  hosts,*  at 
whose  command  stand  all  atoms  and  organisms, 
and  *  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  working.* 

The  form  of  direct  speech  which  appears  here 
and  in  every  part  of  these  most'  ancient  writings, 
and  is  a  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  and  other 
ancient  writings,  should  make  no  difiiculty.  It 
is  the  natural  language  of  lively  description  ;  and 
it  is  equal  to  saying,  such  was  the  wise  and  be- 
nevolent will  of  Grod,  and  such  were  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  Adam.  The  21th  verse  b  a 
comment  or  doctrinal  application  of  the  inspired 
writer ;  pointing  out  the  great  law  of  marriage  as 
founded  in  the  original  constitution  of  human 
nature. 

The  next  particular  into  which  the  tacred  his- 
tory leads  us,  is  one  which  we  qsmnot  amiroach 
without  a  painful  sense  of  its  difficulty  and  deli- 
cacy. It  stands  thus  in  the  authoriied  version  : 
^And  they  were  both  naked,  the  man  and  his 
wife;  and  were  not  ashamed*  Tii.  25).  The 
common  interpretation  is,  that,  in  tois  respect,  the 
two  human  beings,  the  first  and  only  existing 
ones,  were  precisely  in  the  condition  of  the 
youngest  infants,  mcapable  of  perc«iving  any 
incongruity  in  the  total  destitution  of  artificial 
clofiiing.  But  a  little  reflection  will  tell  us,  and 
the  more  carefully  that  reflection  is  pursued  the 
more  it  will  a^mear  just,  that  tliis  supposition  is 
inconsistent  with  what  we  have  established  on 
solid  grounds,  the  supernatural  infusion  into  the 
minds  of  our  first  parents  and  into  their  nervous 
and  muscular  faculties,  of  the  knowledge  and 
pactical  habits  which  their  descendants  have 
bad  to  acquire  by  tiie  long  process  of  instruction 
and  example.  We  have  seen  the  necessity  that 
there  must  baye   been  communicated  to  them. 


directly  by  their  Creator,  no  inconsiderable  mea- 
sure of  natural  knowledge  and  the  methods  of 
applying  it,  or  their  lives  could  not  have  been 
secured ;  and  of  moral  and  spiritual  *■  knowledge, 
righteousness,  and  true  holiness,*  such  a  measure 
as  would  belong  to  the  sinless  state,  and  would 
enable  them  to  render  an  intelligent  and  perfect 
worship  to  the  Glorious  Deity.  It  seems  impos- 
sible for  that  state  of  mind  and  habits  to  exist 
witliout  a  correct  sensibility  to  proprieties  and 
decencies  which  infant  children  cannot  under- 
stand or  feel ;  and  the  capacities  and  duties  of 
their  conjugal  state  are  implied  in  tlie  narrative. 
Further,  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that,  though  we 
are  entitled  to  ascribe  to  the  locality  of  Eden  the 
most  bland  atmosphere  and  delightful  soil,  yet 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays  upon  the  naked  skin, 
the  range  of  temperature  through  the  day  and  the 
night,  tlie  alternations  of  dryness  and  moisture,  tin* 
various  labour  among  trees  and  bushes,  and  ex- 
posure to  insects,  would  render  some  protective 
clothing  quite  indispensable. 

From  these  considerations  we  feel  ourselves 
obliged  to  understand  the  word  D^iy  {arom)  in 
that  which  is  its  most  usual  signification  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  as  im{)orting  not  an  absolute^ 
but  a  partial  or  comparative  nudity.  It  is  one 
of  a  remarkable  family  of  words  which  appear  to 
have  branched  off  in  different  ways  from  the 
same  root,  originally  "^  {ar  or  er),  but  assuming 
several  early  forms,  and  producing  five  or  six  di- 
vergent participials :  but  they  all,  and  especially 
this  arom,  are  employed  to  denote  a  stripping  off 
of  the  upper  garment,  or  of  some  otlier  usual 
article  of  dress,  when  all  the  habiliments  were 
not  laid  aside ;  and  this  is  a  more  frequent  signi- 
fication than  that  of  entire  destitution.  If  it  be 
asked,  Whence  did  AdiLm  and  Eve  derive  this 
clothing  ?  we  reply,  that,  as  a  part  of  the  divine 
instruction  which  we  have  established,  they  were 
taught  to  take  off  the  inner  bark  of  some  trees, 
which  would  answer  extremely  well  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  an  objection  be  drawn  from  Gen.  iii.  7, 
10, 11,  we  reply,  that,  in  consequmce  of  the  trans- 
gression, the  clothing  was  disgracefully  injured. 

Another  inquiry  presents  itself.  How  long  did 
the  state  of  paradisiac  innocence  and  happiness 
continue  f  Some  have  regarded  the  period  as 
very  brief,  not  more  even  than  a  single  day ;  but 
this  manifestly  falls  very  short  of  the  time  wluch  a 
reasonable  probability  requires.  The  first  man 
was  brought  into  existence  in  tlie  region  called 
Eden ;  then  he  was  introduced  into  a  particular 
part  of  it,  the  garden,  replenished  with  the  richest 
productions  of  the  Creator*s  bounty  for  the  do- 
light  of  the  eye  and  the  other  senses ;  the  most 
agreeable  labour  was  required  *  to  dress  and  to 
keep  it,*  implying  some  arts  of  culture,  preserva- 
tion from  injury,  training  flowers  and  fruits,  and 
knowing  the  various  uses  and  enjoyments  of  the 

duce ;  making  observation  upon  the  woiks  of 
,  of  which  an  investigation  and  dengnating  of 
animals  is  expressly  specified;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  there  was  no  contemplation  of  the  magnifi- 
cent  sky  and  the  heavenly  bodies :  above  all,  the 
wondrous  communion  with  the  condescending 
Deity,  and  probably  with  created  spirits  of  supe- 
rior orders,  by  which  the  mind  woiud  be  excited, 
its  capacity  enlarged,  and  its  holy  felicity  con- 
tinually increased.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  narrative  (Gen.  ii.  19,  20)  conveys  the 
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impbcatiaQ  that  •ome  time  was  allowed  to  elapse, 
that  Adam  might  disoorer  and  feel  hif  want  of  a 
compuuoQ  of  his  own  species,  ^  a  help  correspond- 
fEU  to  luin.* 

These  coDstderationB  impiess  us  with  a  tense  of 

pniittbihty,  amounting    to  a  conviction,  that  a 

period  luA  very  Bhort  was  requisite  for  the  exercise 

of  man's  fiurulties,  the  disclosureB  of  )iis  happi- 

aesi,  and  the  service  of  adoration  which  he  coiud 

pay  to  hb   Creator.     But    all   these  considera* 

tkns  aie  strengthened  by  the  recollection  that  thev 

attach  to  man's  solitary  atate ;  and  that  they  all 

m^uiie  new  and  enlarged  application  when  the 

additkn  of  conjugal  lif^  is  Drought  into  the  ac* 

vnsA.    The  conclusion  appears  irresistible  that  a 

<hirarion  of  many  days,  or  rather  weeks  or  months, 

would  be  requisite  for  so  many  and  important 

pvpoaes. 

Thus  divinely  honoured  and  happy  were  the 
pw^genltucs  of  mankind  in  the  state  of  their 
creation. 

The  next  accne  which  the  aacred  history  bringa 
be&re  us  is  a  dark  reverse.  Another  agent  comes 
mio  the  field  and  mccessiully  employs  his  arts 
Cor  seducing  Eve,  and  by  her  means  Adam,  from 
their  original  state  fif  rectitude  dignity,  and  hap- 
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Among  the  provisions  of  divine  wisdom  and 
f^oodiiess  were  two  vegetable  productions  of 
voodroos  qualities  and  mysterious  aignificancy ; 
*  dK  tree  of  life  in  the  midst  of  ithe  ^rden,  and 
the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil '  (Gen.  ii.  9). 
It  would  add  to  the  precision  of  the  terms,  and 
perhaps  aid  our  understanding  of  them,  if  we  were 
to  adhere  strictly  to  the  Hebrew  by  retaining  the 
definite  prefix :  and  then  we  have  *  the  tree  of  the 
life '  and  *  the  tree  of  the  knowledge.*  Thus 
•wild  be  indicated  thb  particular  life  of  which 
the  one  was  a  symbol  and  instrument,  and  thb 
firtal  kfwmledge  springing  from  the  abuse  of  the 
other.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not  maintain 
that  theae  apoellations  were  given  to  them  at  the 
heginnxiig.  We  rather  auppoae  that  they  were  ap- 
^Md  aftatwards,  suggested  bv  the  events  and 
eonnection,  and  so  became  the  historical  names. 

We  see  no  sufficient  reason  to  understand,  as 
■BBe  do,  ^  die  tree  of  the  life,"  collectively,  as  im- 
plying a  species,  and  that  there  were  nuuiy  trees 
of  th^  mcies.      The  figurative  use  of  the  ex- 
yauawn   ui   Rev.  xxii.  10,  where  a  plurality  is 
plainly  inteiKled,  involves  no  evidence  of  such  a 
wa%n  in  this  literal  narrative.     The  phraseology 
if  the  text  best  agrees  with  the  idea  of  a  aingle 
tnt,  designed  lor  a  special  jNirpose,  and  not  m- 
toided  to  perpetuate  ita  kind.     Though  in  the 
Mate  of  innocence,  Adam  and  Eve  might  be  liable 
Id  seme  corporal  suffering  from  tibe  changes  of  the 
ana  the  weather,  or  accidental  circum- 
;  in  any  case  ot  which  occurring,  this  tree 
had  beoi  oKlowed  by  the  boimtiful  Creator  with 
s  medicina]  and  restorative  property,  probably  in 
t^  way  of  inatantaneoua  miracle.     We  think 
slso  that  it  was  designed  for  a  aacramental  or 
•ymbolical  pmpoae^  a  representation  and  pledge 
of  '  the  life,*  emphatically  so  called,  heavenly 
iamortahty  when  the  term  of  probation  should  be 
liappily  compleCeii     Yet  we  by  no  means  auppoae 
that  tlua  '  tree  ^  the  life '  poaaeaaed  any  intrinaic 
poperty  of  communicating  immortality.    In  the 
met  view,  it  was  a  sign  and  aeal  of  the  divine 
fnatim.    But,  with  r^;wd  to  the  former  inten- 


tion, we  see  nothing  to  forbid  the  idea  that  it  had 
most  efficacious  medicinal  properties  in  its  fruit, 
leaves,  and  other  parts. .  Such  were  called  trees 
of  life  by  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  iii.  18;  xi.  30  ; 
xiii.  12;  xv.  4). 

The  *  tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil ' 
might  be  any  tree  whatever;  it  might  be  of  any 
species  even  yet  remaining,  though,  if  it  were  so, 
we  could  not  determine  its  8))ecies,  for  the  plain 
reason,  that  no  name,  description,  or  information 
whatever  ia  given  that  could  possibly  lead  to  the 
ascertainment  One  cannot  but  lament  the  vul- 
gar practice  of  painters  representing  it  as  an 
ap]de-tree ;  and  loua  giving  occasion  to  pro&ne 
and  silly  witticisms. 

Yet  we  cannot  but  think  the  more  reasonable 
probability  to  be,  that  it  was  a  tree  having  poi- 
sonoua  properties,  stimulating,  and  intoxicating, 
such  as  are  found  in  some  existing  species,  espe- 
cially in  hot  climates.  On  this  ground,  the  pro- 
hibition to  eat  or  even  touch  the  tree  wiu  a  bene- 
ficent proviaion  againat  the  dxmger  of  pain  and 
death.  Should  any  cavil  at  the  placmg  of  so 
perilous  a  plant  in  the  garden  of  delights,  the 
abode  of  sinless  creatures,  we  reply,  that  virulent 
poisons,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal,  though 
hurtful  or  fatal  to  those  who  use  them  impro- 
perly, perform  important  and  beneficial  parts  In 
the  general  economy  of  nature. 

But  the  revealed  object  of  this  *  tree  of  the 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil'  was  that  which 
would  require  no  particular  properties  beyond 
some  degree  of  external  beauty  and  fruit  of  an 
immediately  pleasant  taste.  That  object  was  to 
be  a  test  of  obedience.  For  such  a  purpose,  it  ia 
evident  that  to  aelect  an  indifferent  act,  to  be 
the  object  prohibited,  was  necessary ;  as  the  obli- 
gation to  refrain  ahould  be  only  that  which  arises 
simply,  ao  far  aa  the  subject  of  the  law  can  know, 
from  the  sacred  will  of  tlie  lawgiver.  Tliis  does 
not,  however,  nullify  what  we  have  said  upon 
the  possibility,  or  even  probability,  that  the  tree  in 

auestion  had  noxious  qualities :  for  upon  either 
le  affirmative  or  the  negative  of  the  supposition, 
the  subjects  of  this  positive  law,  having  upon  all 
antecedent  grounds  the  fullest  conviction  of  the 
perfect  rectitude  and  benevolence  of  their  Creator, 
would  see  in  it  the  simple  character  of  a  test,  a 
means  of  proof,  whether  they  would  or  would  not 
implicitly  confide  in  him.  For  so  doing  they 
had  every  possible  reason;  and  against  any 
thought  or  mental  feeling  tending  to  the  viola- 
tion of  the  precept,  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  most  powerful  motives.  There  was  no  diffi- 
culty in  the  observance.  They  were  aurrounded 
with  a  puadise  ot  delights,  and  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  imagine  that  any  good  whatever  would 
accrue  to  them  from  their  aeixing  upon  anything 
pohibited.  If  perplexity  or  doubt  aroae,  they 
bad  ready  access  to  their  divine  benefactor  for 
obtaining  information  and  direction.  •  But  they 
allowed  the  thought  of  disobedience  to  form  itself 
into  a  disposition,  and  then  a  purpose. 

Thus  was  the  seal  broken,  me  integrity  of  the 
heart  was  gone,  the  sin  waa  generated,  and  the 
outward  act  was  the  consummation  of  the  dire 
process.  Eve,  less  informed,  leaa  cautious,  leas 
endowed  with  atrength  of  mixid,  became  the  more 
ready  victim.  *  The  woman,  being  deceived,  was 
in  the  transgreaaioD ;*  but  'Adam  waa  not  de- 
ceived* (1  Tim.  ii.  14).     He  mabed  knowingly 
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and  deliberately  to  ruin.  The  offence  had  grievoiu 
aggravations.  It  was  the  preference  of  a  trifling 
gratification  to  the  approbation  of  the  Supreme 
Lord  of  the  universe ;  it  implied  a  denial  of  the 
wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  veracity,  and  power 
of  God ;  it  was  marked  with  extreme  ingratitude ; 
and  it  involved  a  contemptuous  disregard  of  con- 
sequences, awfully  impious  as  it  referred  to  tlieir 
immediate  connection  with  the  moral  government 
of  God,  and  cruelly  selfish  as  it  respected  their 
posterity. 

The  instrument  of  the  temptation  was  a  ser- 
pent ;  whether  any  one  of  the  existing  kinds  it  is 
evidently  impossible  for  us  to  know.  Of  that 
numerous  onler  many  species  are  of  brilliant  co- 
lours and  playful  in  their  attitudes  and  manners ; 
so  that  one  may  well  conceive  of  such  an  object 
attracting  and  fascinating  the  first  woman. 
Whether  it  spoke  in  an  articulate  voice,  like  the 
human,  or  expressed  the  sentiments  attributed  to 
it  by  a  succession  of  remarkable  and  significant 
actions,  may  be  a  subject  of  reasonable  question. 
The  latter  is  {xissilde,  and  it  seems  the  preferable 
hypothesis,  as,  without  a  miraculous  intervention, 
the  mouth  and  throat  of  no  serpent  could  form  a 
vocal  utterance  of  words ;  and  we  cannot  attri- 
bute to  any  wicked  spirit  the  power  of  working 
miracles. 

This  part  of  the  narrative  begins  with  the 
words  *  And  the  serpent  was  crafty  above  every 
animal  of  the  field '  (Gen.  iii.  I).  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  is  not  said  of  the  order  of  serpents, 
as  if  it  were  a  general  property  of  them,  but  of 
that  particular  serpent.  Had  the  noun  been  in- 
tended generically,  as  is  often  the  case,  it  would 
have  required  to  be  without  the  substantive  verb ; 
for  such  is  the  usual  Hebrew  method  of  exiiressing 
universal  propositions :  of  this  the  Hebrew  scholar 
may  see  constant  examples  in  the  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs. 

Indeed,  this  '  cunning  craftiness,  lying  in  wait 
to  deceive'  (Eph.  iv.  14),  is  the  very  character  of 
that  malignant  creature  of  whose  wily  stratagems 
the  reptile  was  a  mere  instrument  The  existence 
of  spirits,  superior  to  man,  and  of  whom  some 
have  become  depraved,  and  are  labouring  to 
spread  wickedness  and  misery  to  the  utmost  of 
their  power,  has  been  found  to  be  the  belief  of  all 
nations,  ancient  and  modem,  of  whom  we  possess 
information.  It  has  also  been  the  general  doc- 
trine of  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  one  of 
those  fallen  s|)irits  was  the  real  agent  in  this  first 
and  successful  temptation.  Of  this  doctrine,  the 
declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  contain 
strong  confirmation.  In  the  same  epistle  in  which 
St  Paul  expresses  his  apprehension  of  some  of  the 
Corinthian  Christians  being  seduced  into  error 
and  sin,  he  adverts  to  tlie  temptation  of  Eve  as  a 
monitory  example :  '  Lest  Satan  should  get  an 
advantage  over  us,  for  we  are  not  ignorant  of  his 
devices.  I  fear,  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent 
beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtlety,  so  your  mmds 
should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ  Such  are  false  apostles,  deceitful  worken, 
transforming  themselves  into  apostles  of  Christ ; 
and  no  marvel ;  fot  ^ven  Satan  himself  is  trans- 
formed into  an  angel  5f  light' (2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xi. 
3,  14).  In  the  book  of  the  Revelation  the  great 
tempter  is  mentioned  aa  '  that  old  (ofixo^oSf  he 
of  atUiquity)  serpent,  who  is  called  the  devil 
and  the  Satan,  who  deceivetb  the  whole  world  | 
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(2  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  xx.  2).  The  language  of  Jesus 
is  a  very  definite  allusion  to  tlie  guilty  trans- 
action of  Eden  :  *  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil, 
and  the  desires  of  your  father  ye  are  determined 
(0eAerc)  to  do.  He  was  a  man-murderer  (&«^fM*- 
•KOKT&voi)  from  the  beginning ;  and  in  the  trutii 
he  stood  not,  for  truth  is  not  in  him.  When 
he  s|jeaketh  falsehood,  out  of  his  own  (stores) 
he  speaketh,  for  a  liar  is  he,  and  the  fatlier  of 
it  (f.e.  of  falsehood)'  (John  viii.  44).  The 
summary  of  these  passages  presents  almost  a 
history  of  the  Fall — the  tempter,  his  manifold 
arts,  his  serpentine  disguises,  his  falsehood,  his 
restless  activity,  his  bloodthirsty  cruelty,  and 
his  early  success  in  tliat  career  of  deception 
and  destruction.  The  younger  Rosenmiiller  says 
upon  tills  passage,  *  That  it  was  not  a  natural  ser- 
pent tliat  seduced  Eve,  but  a  wicked  spirit  which 
iiad  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  and  although 
Moses  does  not  expressly  say  so,  from  the  fear  of 
aflbrding  a  handle  to  superstition,  yet  it  is  probable 
that  he  designed  to  intimate  as  much,  from  the 
very  fact  of  his  introducing  the  serpent  as  a  ra- 
tional being,  and  speaking ;  also,  that  this  opinion 
was  universal  among  the  nations  of  Central  and 
Upper  Asia,  from  tlie  remotest*  antiquity,  apjiears 
from  this,  that,  in  the  system  of  Zoroaster,  it  is 
related  that  Ahriman,  the  chief  of  wicked  spirits, 
seduced  the  first  human  beings  to  sin  by  puttinfp 
on  the  form  of  a  serpent*  {SSchol.  in  Gen.  iii.  1  ; 
and  he  refers  to  Kleuker's  German  venion  of  the 
Zefidavesta,  and  his  own  AncietU  and  Modem 
Oriental  Country), 

The  condescending  Deity,  who  had  held  gra- 
cious and  instructive  communion  with  the  |ia- 
rents  of  mankind,  assuming  a  human  form  and 
adapting  all  his  proceedings  to  their  capacity, 
visibly  stood  before  them  ;  by  a  searching  inter- 
rogatory  drew  from  them  the  confession  of  their 
guilt,  which  yet  they  aggravated  by  evasions  and 
insinuations  against  God  himself;  and  pro- 
nounced on  tliem  and  their  seducer  the  sentence 
due.  On  the  woman  he  inflicted  the  pains  of 
child-bearing,  and  a  deeper  and  more  humiliating 
dependence  upon  her  husband.  He  doomed  the 
man  to  hard  and  ofVen  fruitless  toil,  instead  of 
easy  and  pleasant  labour.  On  both,  or  rather  on 
human  nature  universally,  he  pronounced  tlie 
awful  sentence  of  death.  Tlie  aenunciation  of 
the  serpent  [Artakes  more  of  a  symbolical  cha- 
racter, and  so  seems  to  carry  a  strong  implication 
of  Uie  nature  and  the  wickedness  of  the  concealeil 
agent  The  human  sufferings  threatened  are  all, 
excepting  the  last,  which  will  require  a  separate 
consideration,  of  a  remedial  and  corrective  kind. 
The  pains  and  subjection  of  the  female  sex,  when 
they  come  into  connection  witli  the  boiignant 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  acquire  many  alleviations, 
and  become  means  of  much  good  in  relative  life, 
which  reacts  witli  a  delight^l  accumulation  of 
benefit  upon  the  Christian  wife,  mother,  daughter, 
sister,  friend.  So  also  hiunan  labour,  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  various  soils,  in  all  geognostic 
operations,  in  all  fabrics  and  machinery,  in  means 
of  transit  by  land,  and  in  the  wonders  of  naviga- 
tion over  the  ocean,  which  for  many  ages  was 
regarded  as  the  barrier  sternly  forbidding  inter- 
course ; — while  these  have  been  the  occasion  of 
much  suffering,  they  have  been  always  towering 
over  the  suffering,  counteracting  and  remedying 
it,  diminishing  tlM  evil,  and  increasing  the  sum 
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tt  food.  Fartber,  under  tbe  influence  of  true 
Chrifduuty,  these  and  all  tbe  other  mechanical 
aiMi  liberal  arts  are  oonaecsated  to  the  univenal 
in^mvement  of  manlfind  ;  they  aflbrd  meant  of 
ifireadin]^  the  go^iel,  multifilying  every  kind  oi 
food  agency  and  uuneasing  its  force.  Thus,  '  in 
all  labour  there  ia  profit,'  and  *  labour  itself  be- 
eomes  a  pleasure.* 

Of  a  quite  difieront  character  are  the  penal 
dnwmciationa  upon  tiie  serpent.  If  they  be  un- 
dmtood  literally,  and  of  course  applied  \o  the 
whole  Older  ci  Ophidia  (as^  we  believe,  is  the 
<wnmwn  interptetation),  they  will  be  found  \o  be 
SB  flagrantly  at  rariance  with  the  most  demon- 
strated fiwrta  in  their  physiolc^y  and  economy,  as 
ts  lead  to  inferences  unfitvoin^le  to  belief  in 
veveUtkn.     Let  us  examine  the  particulars  >^ 

'  Because  thou  hast  done  this,  cursed  art  thou 

afaofe  all  cattle  ;*  Terr  properly  so  rendered,  for 

we  hare  not  an  English  singular  noun  to  answer 

Is  nOTQ,  so  as  to  effect  a  literal  translation  of 

'afaore  every  hehemah^     But  the  $erpent  tribe 

emmotbe  daswed  with  that  of  the  behemoth.   The 

void  ■■  of  rery  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old 

Testament;   and  though,  in  a  few  instances,  it 

semis  to  be  pot  fat  brevity  so  as  to  be  inclusive 

itf*  tbe  flocks  as  well  as  the  herds,  and  in  poetical 

ActioB  it  sometimes  stands  metonymically  for 

utitmaU  generally  (as  Job  xviii.  3 ;  Ps.  Ixxiu.  33; 

Seeks.  tiL  18,  19,  21);  yet  its  proper  and  uni- 

vcnal  applicadoQ  is  to  the  large  animals  (pachy- 

dmns  and   ruminants),  such    as  tlie  elephant, 

cmel,  deer,  horse,  oz,  rhinoceros^  hippopotamus, 

kc  [BehjuiothJ. 

As  little  will  the  declaration,  *  cursed  -— ,*  agree 
vkh  natural  truth.  It  may,  indeed,  be  supposed 
ts  he  verified  in  the  shuddering  which  penons 
gvoeiany  feel  at  the  aspect  of  any  one  of  the  order 
sT  Kvpnts ;  but  this  takes  place  also  in  many 
odtfr  cases.  It  Rvings  from  fear  of  the  formi- 
dable wei4iaQs  with  which  some  species  are  armed, 
as  few  persons  know  beforehand  which  are  venoro- 
SBi  and  which  are  harmless;  and,  after  all, 
Ad  is  zatber  an  advantage  thiEUi  a  curse  to  the 
smmaL  It  is  an  effectual  defence  without  effort, 
hideed,  we  may  say  that  no  tribe  of  animals  is 
•  secure  from  danger,  or  is  so  able  to  obtain  its 
—iMiaiii  <■  and  all  the  enjoyments  which  its  capa- 
citj  and  habits  require,  as  the  whole  order  of  ser- 
Dofts.  If^  then,  we  decline  to  urge  the  objection 
BSB  the  word  behenuih,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
Aat  leipeaiU  have  more  causes  of  suffering  than 
say  other  great  division  of  animals,  or  even  so 
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Furdier,  *  going  upon  the  belly  *  is  to  none  of 
tlna  a  ponishinent.  With  some  differences  of 
aode,  their  prwreasion  is  produced  by  the  pushing 
ef  scales,  duelds,  or  rings  against  the  ground,  by 
snsculaT  contractions  and  dilatations,  by  elastic 
i|iringingB,  by  vertical  undulations,  or  by  hori- 
SBttal  wriggbngs ;  but,  in  every  variety,  the  en- 
tin  orga$dzation — skeleton,  muscles,  nerves,  in- 
tefuncnts — is  adapted  to  the  mode  of  progression 
bdenging  to  each  species.  Hiat  mode,  in  every 
miety  of  it,  is  sufficiently  easy  and  rapid  (often 
ray  taaid)  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  animaFs 
Bfe  and  tbe  amplitude  oi  its  enjoyments.  To 
imagine  this  mode  fsX  motion  to  be,  m  any  sense, 
a  change  from  a  prior  attitude  and  habit  of  the 
erect  kind,  or  being  fbmisbed  with  wings,  indi- 
cates a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  anatomy  of  ser- 


pents. Tet  it  has  been  said  by  learned  and 
eminent  theological  interpreters,  that,  before  this 
crime  was  committed,  the  serpent  probably  did 
'not  go  upon  his  belly,  but  moved  upon  the 
hinder  part  of  his  body,  with  his  head,  breast,  and 
belly  upright'  (Clarke's  Bible,  p.  1690).  This 
notion  may  have  obtained  credence  from  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  numerous  serpent  roecies,  when 
excited,  raise  the  neck  pretty  high  ;  but  the  pos- 
ture is  to  strike,  and  they  cannot  maintain  it  in 
creeping  except  for  a  very  short  distance. 

Neither  do  they  '  eat  dust'  All  serpents  are 
carnivorous :  their  food,  according  to  the  size  and 
power  of  the  species,  is  taken  from  the  tribes  of 
msects,  worms,  frogs,  and  toads,  and  newts,  birds, 
mice  and  other  small  quadrupeds,  till  the  scale 
ascends  \a  the  pythons  and  boas,  which  can  mas- 
ter and  swallow  very  large  anirnals.  The  excel- 
lent writer  just  cited,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  honour, 
as  he  deemed  it,  to  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
allusions,  has  said  of  the  serpent,  <  Now  that  he 
creeps  with  his  very  mouth  upon  the  earth,  he 
must  necessarily  take  his  food  out  of  the  dust,  and 
so  lick  in  some  of  the  dust  with  it'  But  this  is 
not  the  ikct  Serpents  habitually  obtain  their 
food  among  herbage  or^  in  water ;  diey  seiie  their 
prey  with  the  mouth,  often  elevate  the  head,  and 
are  no  more  exposed  to  the  necessity  of  swallowing 
adherent  earth  than  are  carnivorous  birds  or  qua- 
drupeds. At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  understood 
figuratively.  ^Eating  the  dust  is  but  another 
term  for  grovelling  in  the  dust ;  and  this  is  equi- 
valent to  being  reduced  to  a  condition  of  mean- 
ness, shame,  and  contempt — See  Micah  vii.  17 ' 
(Bush  on  GenesiSf  vol.  i.  p.  84.  New  York,  1840). 

But  these  and  other  mconsistencies  and  diffi- 
culties (insuperable  they  do  indeed  appear  to  us) 
are  swept  away  when  we  consider  the  fact  before 
stated,  that  the  Hebrew  is  T\^T\  fiSTISil  Aamio- 
chaah  haiah,  thb  serpent  tpos,  &c.,  and  that  it 
refers  specifically  and  personally  to  a  rational  and 
accountable  being,  the  spirit  of  lying  and  cruelty , 
the  devil,  the  Satan,  the  old  serpent.  That  God, 
the  infinitely  holy,  good,  and  wise,  should  have 
permitted  any  one  or  more  celestial  spirits  to 
apostatize  from  purity,  and  to  be  the  successful 
seducers  of  mankind,  is  indeed  an  awful  and  over- 
whelming mystery.  But  it  is  not  more  so  than 
the  permitted  existence  of  many  among  mankind, 
whose  rare  talents  and  extraordinary  command  of 
power  and  opportunity,  combined  with  extreme  de- 
pravity, have  rendered  them  the  plague  and  ctuw  of 
the  euth ;  and  the  whole  merges  into  the  awful 
and  insolvable  problem,  Why  has  the  All-perfect 
Deity  permitted  evil  at  allt  We  are  firmly 
assured  that  He  will  bring  forth,  at  last,  the 
most  triumphant  evidence  that  '  He  is  right- 
eous in  an  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his 
works.'  In  the  mean  time,  our  happiness  lies  in 
the  implicit  confidhice  which  we  caimot  but  feel 
to  be  due  to  the  Being  of  Infinite  Perfection. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  denunciation  upon 
the  false  and  cruel  seducer  sent  a  beam  of  light 
into  the  agonized  hearts  of  our  guilty  first  parents : 
*  And  enmity  will  I  put  between  thee  and  the 
woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed :  he 
will  attack  thee  [on]  the  head,  and  thou  wilt 
attack  him  [at]  me  heel.'  The  verb  here  used 
twice,  occurs  in  only  two  other  places  of  the  O. 
T. :  Job  ix.  17,  *  Who  breaketh  upon  me  with  a 
tempestuous  horror;'  and  Ps.  cxxxix.  11,  *  And  if 
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I  fay,  Surel J  Harknuw  will  bunt  upon  me,'  t.  e, 
as  a  sudden  and  impenrious  covering.  The  mean- 
ing is  established  by  Gesenius  after  Umbreit  as 
the  idea  of  a  violent  and  eager  assault.  Christian 
interpreters  generally  regard  this  as  the  Protevan^ 
ffeHum,  the  first  gospel-promise,  and  we  think 
with  good  reason.  It  was  a  manifestation  of 
mercy  :  it  revealed  a  Deliverer,  who  *  should  be  a 
human  being,  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  oflspring  of 
the  female,  who  should  also,  in  some  way  not  yet 
made  known,  counteract  and  remedy  the  iniury 
inflicted,  and  who,  though  partially  suflering  nom 
the  malignant  power,  should,  in  the  end,  com- 
pletely conquer  it  and  convert  its  very  success 
mto  its  own  punishment*  (J.  Pye  Smith,  Scrip' 
ture  TesttTrnmu  to  the  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  226). 

The  awful  threatening  to  man  was,  *  In  the  day 
that  thou  eatest  of  it,  thou  wilt  die  the  death.* 
Beyom,  literally  in  the  day,  was  also  used  as  a 
general  adverb  of  time,  denoting  when,  without 
a  strict  limitation  to  a  natural  day.  The  verbal 
repetition  is  a  Hebrew  idiom  to  represent  not  only 
the  certainty  of  the  action,  but  its  intensity  atui 
ejfficacy :  we  therefore  thmk  that  the  phrase  die 
the  death  would  more  exactly  convey  the  sense  of 
the  original  than  what  some  have  proposed  dying 
thou  shaU  die.  The  infliction  is  Death  in  the 
most  comprehensive  sense,  that  which  stands  op- 
posed to  Life,  the  life  of  not  only  animal  enjoy- 
ment, but  faioly  happiness,  the  life  which  com- 
ported with  the  image  of  God.  This  was  lost  by 
the  fall ;  and  the  sentence  of  physical  death  was 
pronounced,  to  be  executed  in  due  time.  Divine 
mercy  gave  a  long  respite. 

The  same  mercy  was  displayed  in  still  more 
tempering  the  terrors  of  justice.  The  garden  of 
delights  was  not  to  be  the  abode  of  rebellious 
creatures.  But  before  tbey  were  turned  out  into 
a  bleak  and  dreary  wilderness,  God  was  pleased 
to  direct  them  to  make  clothing  suitable  to  their 
new  and  degraded  condition,  or  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals. That  those  animals  had  been  oflered  in 
sacrifice  is  a  conjecture  supported  by  so  much 
probable  evidence,  that  we  may  regard  it  as  a 
well-established  truth.  Any  attempt  to  force  back 
the  way,  to  gain  anew  the  tree  of  life,  and  take 
violent  or  fraudulent  posssession,  would  have  been 
equally  impious  ana  nugatory.  The  sacrifice 
(which  all  approximative  argument  obliges  us  to 
admitl  united  with  the  promise  of  a  deliverer, 
and  toe  provision  of  substantial  clothing,  con- 
tained much  hope  of  pardon  and  grace.  The 
terrible  debarring  by  lightning  flashes  and  their 
omsequent  thunder,  and  by  viuble  supernatural 
agency  (Gen.  iii.  ^24),  fnm  a  return  to  the 
bowers  of  bliss,  are  exprused  in  ^  characteristic 
patriarchal  style  of antnropopathy;  but  the  meaning 
evidently  is,  that  the  fallen  creature  is  unable  by 
any  eflbits  of  his  own  to  reinstate  himself  in  the 
favour  of  God,  and  that  whatever  hope  of  restora- 
tion he  may  be  allowed  to  cherish  must  spring 
solely  IVom  free  benevolence.  Thus,  in  laying  the 
first  stone  of  the  temple  which  shall  be  an  im- 
mortal habitation  of  the  Divine  glory,  it  was 
manifeated  that  'Salvation  is  of  the  Lord,*  and 
that  'grace  reigneth  through  rigfateousnea  unto 
eternal  life.* 

From  this  time  we  have  little  recorded  of  the 
lives  of  Adam  and  Eve.  Their  three  sons  wk 
mentioned  with  important  circumstances  in  con- 
nection with  each  of  them.   See  the  articles  Cain, 
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Absl,  and  Ssth.  Cain  was  probably  bom  in 
the  year  after  the  fall ;  Abel,  possibly  some  yean 
later;  Seth,  certainly  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  from  the  creation  of  his  parents.  After  that, 
Adam  lived  eight  hundred  years,  and  had  sons 
and  daughters,  doubtless  by  Eve,  and  then  he 
died,  nine  hundred  and  thirty  years  old.  In  that 
prodigious  period  many  events,  and  those  of  great 
mipoitance,  must  have  occurred;  but  the  wise 
providence  of  God  has  not  seen  fit  to  ptescive  to 
us  any  memorial  of  them,  and  scarcely  any  rea- 
tiges  or  hints  are  afforded  of  the  occupatioos  and 
mode  of  life  of  men  through  the  antediluvian 
period   [AirrBniLirviANs].--!.  P.S. 

2.  ADAM,  a  city  at  some  distance  eaat  from 
the  Jordan,  to  whi<^  or  beyond  which,  the  over- 
flow of  the  waters  of  that  river  extended  when 
the  course  of  the  stream  to  the  Dead  Sea  was 
stayed  to  afibrd  the  Israelites  a  passage  across  its 
channel.  Our  public  version  follows  the  keri, 
or  marginal  reading,  of  Josh.  iiL  16,  *  very  &r 
from  Adam*  (DIKD);  but  the  kethib,  or  textual 
reading,  is,  'm  Adun*  (tHKl).  The  fbnner 
suggests  that  the  overflow  extended  beyond  Adam, 
the  latter  that  it  reached  thereto.  It  appears 
from  1  Kings  iv.  12 ;  vii.  46,  tiiat  Zarethan  was 
on  die  west  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of 
Mannsseh :  whereas  certainly  Adam  was  oo  the 
east  side  of  diat  river,  where  the  Israelites  al- 
ready were.  The  text  must  therefore  signify  that 
the  overflow  reached  on  the  east  side  to  Adam, 
and  on  the  west  to  Zarethan;  and  it  admits  of 
the  construction  diat  the  '  heap  of  waters  *  was 
'  beside '  Zarethan  and  beyond  Adam,  instead  of 
diat  Zarethan  itself  was  '  beside  Adam.*  The 
name  of  the  city  Adam  (red)  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  colour  of  the  clay  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

ADAMAH.    [AnitAB.] 

ADAMANT.    [Shjlmis.] 

ADAR  01&/>  *A<af»,  Esdi.  iiL  7;  the  BCace- 
donian  A^ffrpos)  is  ^  sixth  month  of  Uie  civil 
and  the  twelfth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  of  the 
Jews.    The  name  was  first  introduced  after  the 
Captivity.    The  following  are  the  chief  days  in 
it  which  are  set  apart  for  commemoration : — The 
7th  is  a  fost  for  the  death  of  Moses  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  6,  6).     There  is  some  difference,  however^ 
in  the  date  assigned  to  his  death  by  some  ancient 
authorities.     Josephus  (Antiq.  iv.  8)  states  that 
he  died  on  the  first  of  this  month ;  which  alao 
agrees  with  Midra^  Megillath  Esther,  cited  by 
Relapd  (Antiq,Hebr,  iv.  10) :  whereas  theTalmnd- 
ical  tracts  Kiddushim  and  Sota  give  the  eevemth 
as  the  day.    It  is  at  least  certain  that  the  Utter 
was  the  day  on  which  die  fost  was  observed.     On 
the  9th  there  was  a  fast  in  memory  of  the  conten- 
tion or  open  rupture  of  the  celebrated  schools  of 
HilM  and  fihammiti^  which  happened  but  a  lew 
years  before  the  birth  of  Chnst    The  cause  of 
the  dispute  is  obscure  (Wolf  *s  BibUoth,  Hebr, 
ii.  826).      The   13th  is  the  so-called  <  Fast  of 
Esther.^    Seen   observes  (Antiq,  Hebr.  p.  150) 
that  this  was  not  an  actual  fiut,  but  merely  a 
commemoration  of  Esther*8  fiist  of  diree   days 
rEsdi.  iv.  16),  and  a  preparation  for  the  maning 
festival.     Neverdidess,  as  Esther  appears,  finm 
the  date  of  Haman*s  edict,  and  from  the  course 
of  the  narrative,  to  have  fasted  in  Ninn,  Buxtocf 
adduces  from  the  Rabbins  the  following  account 
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tf  ilenuoe  of  d^  &«t,  and  of  &t  fiHmdatian 
rf  m  abaaraoce  in  Adu  (Syrtoff.  Jud.  p.  934) ; 
daU  the  Jm  ■■rinbled  tosether  w  Uu  ISth,  id 
Ike  tiue  of  Eidwr,  and  &Mi,  aflzr  the  eumpU  of 
MoK^vbo  &aed  nbtn  tba  InselitH  were  kbout 
Id  <ngag*  in  tattle  with  tbe  Amalckitv,  dKf 
^roled  Ibat  da;  to  fartjng  uid  pnjer,  in  praps,- 
atioD  be  the  paoloui  triiJ  whldi  awuted  tlwin 
a  the  unrow.  In  thi»  MO*e,  thii  bit  would 
Mud  in  tbe  mnt  direct  relation  to  the  fewt  of 
1^    13lli  wa>  aln,    <  by 


dap  oi'tiK  leRiial  ii 


...  _r.  36> 

and  15th  wete  devotol  lo  iOt  feait  of  Piuim 
(Eufa-  U.  XI).  In  CBK  tbe  year  wai  an  iDtec- 
caUrr  ate,  whoi  the  month  oT  Adar  occuncd 
tne^  diia  bait  wai  Got  modenlelj  oh«eiTed  in 
^  oderealary  Adsi,  and  then  cdeinated  with 
fall  <ite>daui  in  the  — """jt  Adar.  The  fumet 
■f  lime  two  celehiBtiani  waa  then  called  tbe 
batT,  and  Ok  latter  tbe  graat  Pvrian,  Thaa 
deagnaCaaia  do  not  apply,  ai  Home  hat  eno- 
Bnnaly  ilBled  (/nfniductton,  jii.  177),  lo  the  two 
in  onlinaij  year,  but  to  iti 
n  inlfTcalary  year. — J.  N. 
ADAECONIM  CD'3l3T]lt  i.g.  B'JtoS'Tl^; 
St)*.  SfaxMi  "'^  xfivcui ;  Vulg.  dracAma  and 
■■■■i).  Ocsenim  and  moit  othen  aie  of  opinitn 
that  ihoe  voids  which  occur  in  1  Chrm.  ixiz.  T ; 
Ksa  Tiii.  27;  ii.  S9;  Neh.  vii.  70-72,  denote  the 
Pmiiat  Darie,  a  gold  coin,  which  muit  have  been 
in  drcolatiiai  amctkB  the  Jewi  during  their  mb- 
i«tim  to  the  Penima.  lie  H  ii  pnietbetic  ;  and 
[Cm  occun  in  the  Hahbina.  Dr.  Lee  difpulea 
It'  itymoLjgy  of  the  word  with  Qcaeiuufl :  but  it  if 
■'ffkirnl  ta  ohaore  that  the  Doric,  which  it  tadi- 
ully  included  in  these  wordi,  ii  not,  ai  might  be 
fancwd,  derired  fnna  the  name  of  any  particular 
bDg,bnt&aD  tfaePeinan  Ij^J  iJwii,akiDg.  Tbe 

ha  «f  tbeae  wcndt  leenu  to  identifr  itself  with  the 
Knek  Sfoxjdi ;  and,  ohee 
k  tens  it  is  manifenly 


it  I  ijaiii  samt  douU  of  its  being  the  taptucht 
(darie}  at  the  Gfedu.  Be  is  rather  inclined  to 
■fpae,  with  Salmaiiua,  that  tbe  Arabic  dirhmi 
f^ti  or   j^^  fresoati  us  with  the  nme  word. 

Thcojnuaii>rHeeTai(Ile*aafvAe(,  L410)  wonld, 
■dinrtly,  gn  to  diiooanlaiance  the  itotiai  that  the 
4iiie  is  to  b«  here  ondentood.  He  affirms  that 
*  bAfe  tbe  time  of  Daiioi  Hyitaipca  tbe  Peniaiu 
Wd  no  ooimtgB  of  their  own,  and  that  tbe  dariau 
ctned  by  biin  was  nobably  a  medal  (Henid.  ij, 
US)  of  ttte  finert  gold.  When  the  danca  became 
cvKBt,  cqweiallj  after  tbe  mercenary  troop* 
%at  paid  in  them,  their  numtien  must  have 
biBi  pistly  angmoited :  yet  Stiabo  assures  ua 
(I  TT.  p.  I06S)  that  tbe  coin  was  by  no  means 
''""'ant  among  the  Perdaiu,  and  that  gold  was 
n^lkiyed  by  tbem  rather  in  decoration  than  aa 
a  diciilatiiig  medium.'  This,  bowerer,  is  of 
lime  i^  BBiaeqnetce ;  for  it  proceeds  on  the 
■noeDDs  suiipiitiai  that  tbe  coin  derived  its 
MOM  finin  am  fliat  Darini,  and  could  not  have 
penonsly  eziited.  In  the  later  day  of  Stiaha  tbe 
aan  ^y  lave  becxone  scarce,  although  once 
}latJloL  Be  tbi*  aa  it  may,  the  danc  is  oT 
WMM,Mt  SDJy  as  tbe  roMt  ancicot  gold  c^  of 


whicb  any  specimeoi  have  been  preserved  to  the 
jinaent  day,  but  at  the  earUett  coined  mtmey 
which,  we  can  be  iuie,  was  known  (o  and  used 
by  tbe  Jewt.  Tbe  distinguishing  mark  of  the 
coin  wa*  a  crowned  archer,  who  appean  with 
mnetli^tvi---'' "*       '  "' 


garb  is  tbe  lanie  whidi  is  teen  in  the  aculpturet 
at  FenepoUi,  and  the  figure  on  the  coin  is  called, 
in  numismatics,  Sagittarius.  The  ipecimens 
weighed  by  Dr.  Bernard  were  Sfteoi  grains  liea^ 
vier  than  an  Eogliih  guinea,  and  their  intrinsic 
value  may,  therefore,  be  reckined  at  twenty-dve 
shillingi  (Bckhel,  Doctrma  Numontm  Velervm  ,- 
Bernard,  D*  Utmwit  et  Ponderibtu). 

ADAROAZERIN  (prjTt^)-  Tbu  is  a 
Chaldee  word  whicb  occun  in  Dan.  iii.  2,  3, 
where  the  titles  of  the  Babylonian  ofEcen  ate 
enumerated.  It  is  difficult,  peifaaja  impostlbl^ 
to  determine  tbe  particular  oBict  which  (he  wold 
describes;  and  opiniaai  and  veniotu  have  diOered 
greatly.  The  Sept,  which  it  followed  by  tbe 
Vulgate,  has  Tiparroi.  Our  venlon  has  '  trea- 
■urenj'  and  although  we  do  not  know  the  reason 
on  which  they  proceeded,  ve  may  find  one  in  tbe 
fact  that  gaia  (7^^),  which  eeemt  tbe  principal 
element  of  tbe  word,  mearu  a  treasury,  artd  waa 
avowedly  adopted  by  the  Greeks  from  the  Per- 
siaru.  Jocchiadn,  who  identifies  all  these  officen 
with  those  of  the  Turkish  court  and  govvnmient, 
ctnapares  the  pnacnt  to  the  defterdan,  who  have 
tiie  charge  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  at 
tbe pKiKc  treasury.  Geseniui  and  otben  ctoceive 
that  tbe  word  means  chitf-judgia  (from  TIK, 
magnificetit,  and  ]^T],  deci^i) ,'  but  Dr.  Lee, 
while  admitting  the  uncertainty  of  tbe  whole 
matter,  wems  to  prefer  teeking  its  meimirig  in  tbe 
Pertiaa^l  Jin,  and jjJ  pauing  1  and  batca 
conclndet  that  the  Adargaierin  were  probably 
offlcen  of  state  who  presided  over  tbe  oraeals  by 
fire,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Babylon.  Thii  last  ejplanatioD  it  not, 
however,  new,  being  the  one  rejected  by  GeKniut. 

ADASA,  or  Aduisa  f  ASoiril),  called  alto  by 
Josej^us  AntiER,  Adaco,  and  AooDtco,  a  city 
in  the  tribe  of  Epbraim,  said  to  hare  been  four 
mila  from  Beth-boron,  onii  not  fin  from  Gojihna 
(JoBeph..,4n(i:j,  lii.nj  Eoseb.Onom(M(.in'Alloff4). 
It  was  the  scene  of  some  important  traiksactiona  in 
tbe  history  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Mac.  vii.  40,  IS  j 
Joseph.  AiMq.  lii.  17  ;  BtU.  Jvd.  1.  1). 

ADASHIH  (D^^,;  Sept  ^h<J);  Vulg. 
kiu),  'LiHTiLu'  it  the  interpretatJco  given 
by  our  own  and  nMSI  other  vertioiii,  and  there  is 
no  reatcD  to  qucatkn  iti  accuracy.  In  Syria 
lentiles  are  still  called  in  Arabic  iimJ>b  adda* 
(Rujsel,  y.  B.  of  Aleppo,  i.  74).  Lentilet  ap- 
pear to  have  been  chiefly  used  for  making  a  kind 
of  pottage.     Tbe  nd  pottage  for  which  Etau  bar- 
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iCTed  hia  birlhright  WM  of  loitiln  (Gm.  xiv.  39- 
34).  The  Ima  red  wta,  ai  with  us,  eitendnl  to 
yeWHTuA  brown,  which  miiat  luive  been  the  true 
colour  oT  Ibe  pottAge,  if  deriveil  from  lentilei. 
The  Greek)  and  BnniBiii  alu  called  lenliW  red 
(lee  authoritie*  in  Celiiiu,  i.  103).  Lentila  wen 
among  the  pmviiioiu  brought  to  David  when  lie 
fled  from  Abnlom  (3  Sun.  ivii.  m  and  ■  field 
of  Isilila  waa  the  icene  of  an  eipfoit  of  one  of 
DaTid'iberaa  (3  Sam.  uiii.  11).      Fiom  Eiek. 

tued  u  bread.  Thii  was,  douhtleu,  in  timei  of 
•carcity,or  bytbepoor.  Smnini  (  TVnreii,  p.  603, 
EnKliih  tiBnilatiai)  auurea  ui  thai  id  aoutbem- 
moat  Effjpt,  where  com  u  compaiatiTely  Karce, 
lentila  mixed  with  a  little  barley  foim  almoit 
the  miy  bread  in  use  among  Ibe  poorer  clana. 
It  ii  called  AeOon,  ia  ofa  golden  yellow  colour, 
and  ii  not  bad,  although  rather  heary.  In  (hat 
country,  indeed,  probably  even  more  than  in  Pa- 
latine, lentila  anciently,  ai  now,  Gvmed  a  chief 
article  of  food  among  the  labouring  claiaM.  Thi* 
u  repeatedly  noticed  by  ancient  autbon ;  and  to 
much  attention  waa  nid  to  the  culture  of  thiltue- 
fiil  pulte,  that  certam  Tarietiea  became  mnark- 
able  for  tbeir  excellence.  The  lentilet  of  Pe- 
liuium,  in  the  pert  of  EKypt  neamt  to  Pala- 
tioe,  were  eiteemed  both  in  Egypt  and  foreign 
couDtria  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  338) ;  and  Ihii  it  pro- 
bably the  valuHl  Egyptian  variety  which  li  men- 
tioned in  the  UitAna  (tit  Kilmm,  iviii.  8)  m 
orither  large  nor  imall.  Large  quanlitiea  of 
'^tilea  were  exported  from  Alexandria  ^Augmtin. 
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entally 


••  red,  by 

a  red  wi],  and  by  speculating  whether  the  pilve 
may  not  have  thence  derived  the  reddiih  colour 
which  it  imparled  to  the  pottage  made  with  it 
{HUl.  Nat.  xviii.  13).  Thia  illuatrata  Jacofa'i  red 
pottage.  Dr.  Shaw  (i.  367)  alao  >tate«  that 
thoe  loitilea  eaiily  diaaol  >e  ui  bailing,  and  form 
a  red  or  chocolate  coloured  pottage,  much 
eateemed  in  North  Africa  and  Westem  Aaia. 
Putting  thne  facta  together,  it  i>  likely  lliat  the 

(Drtrripl.  de  rEgyptt,  xix.  G5),  ia  the  wrt  to 
which  all  litae  alatrmaita  refer. 

The  tomb-paintingi  actually  exhibit  the  opera- 
tioai  of  preparintf  potUge  of  lenlilei,  or,  ai  Wilkin- 
•on  {.\nc.  Egyptian;  ii.  3?7)  dwcribes  it,  '  a  man 
engag«l  in  cooking  lentilea  for  a  aoup  or  porridge ; 
hia  comnanioi  bringt  a  bundle  of  fagtmla  for  the 
fire,  and  the  lentilea  tliemaelvea  are  leen  atanding 
near  him  in  wicker  luiketi.'  The  Imlila  of  Pa- 
I  little  noticed   bj    tiavellen. 


Nau(I>yo^e  .VDureoH.  p.  13)  menlima  lentiln 
aluig  with  cnm  and  iraae.  aa  a  principal  article 
of  traffic  atTonouis;  D'ArviruK  (.u/nioim,  ii. 
337)  apeak*  of  a  mOKfiie,  originally  a  tliriatian 
rliurch,  over  the  palnarchal  tomb  at  Ilehnn. 
cmiiected  with  which  waa  a  large  kitchen,  where 


Icntile  noltage  waa  pacpaied  erery  day,  and  dia- 
tributed  rtwly  to  f(  "  •      -■- 

memory  of  the  i 


D  ilaaagfn  and  poor  people  ii 


Jacob,   which  they  (ermneoualy)  believe  In  hare 
taken  place  at  thia  tpot. 

The  lenlile  {Emm  feu)  ia  an  aunoal  plant, 
and  the  imalleat  of  all  the  legumimiB  which  are 
cultivated.  It  riiea  with  a  weak  atalk  about 
eighteen  inclie*  high,  having  mnnate  leaves  at 
each  joint  compoaed  of  aeveral  pain  of  oortow 
lealleta,  and  terminating  in  a  trndril,  which  »np- 
(loiti   it  by   &«tening  about  aome    otlier  [ilont. 


Lentilea  (Citer  leu). 

The  ainall  flowers,  which  come  out  of  the  aidei  of 
the  branchea  on  abort  pedunclei,  three  or  fbur 
together,  are  pur|ile,  and  are  succeeded  by  the 
■hort  and  flat  legume*,  which  contain  two  or 
three  flat  round  aeedt  alightly  curved  in  the 
middle.  The  flower  aQwon  in  May,  and  tlie 
aeola  ripen^  in  July.  When  ripe,  the  planta  are 
looted  up,  if  they  have  been  aown  aloig  with  otber 
planla,  aa  la  aomelimea  done;  but  they  are  cut 
down  when  grown  by  theniKlvfa.  They  are 
threshed,  irinnowed,  and  cleaned  like  com. 

ADBEEL,  one  of  the  twelve  aoni  of  Uunael, 
and  founder  of  an  Arabian  tribe  (Oen.  xzr. 
13,  16). 

ADDER,  the  Ensliah  name  of  a  kind  of  wr- 
pent,  19  a  dialectical  raTiatitn  of  tlie  mmt  word 
m  a  varie^  of  languages  of  the  Gothic  and  Teu- 
tonic ramily.  Another  name,  varying,  in  the 
old  Euiopnn  tonguea,  from  ag,  arh,  to  hag, 
hai  more  connection  with  the  Semitic ;  and  m 
the  aoiilh  of  Europe,  where  the  Latin  and  its 
detlvBtivn  prevail,  both  are  tcpreiented  by  Ibo 
word  ripmi  (viper\  The  fint  radically  indicate! 
poiion ;  the  aeccsid,  pain,  diatreaa,  itrife ;  the  third, 

Kritioo  of  oflapring,  not  in  the  Mate  of  an  egg, 
f  the  perfect  animaL  Though  not  clearlj 
diitinguiahnl,  in  comnxn  acceptation,  finoi  in- 
noiioua  inakei,  all  atrictly  indicate  anpnta 
aimed  with  puiwotoua  fanga,  and  iherelbre  all  ■!« 
truly  viti[»nRu,  In  the  EngliJi  veniaa  of  the 
Bible  the  name 'adder' occuraaevetaltimea,  and  ia 
there  uaed  not  for  a  particular  apecies,  but  sme- 
Tslly  for  aeveral  of  thudangeRua  claa  of  reptiles, 
wilbout,therefuie,beii^  intoidedto  Ix  confined  la 
modem  aytteniatiata  would 


K  totb 


We 
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I  lirt,  bi  fim  conpMe,  oT  the  Bpetulogy  oT  Pala- 
UM,  Anln,  and  S^jpt,  in  vbich  tbere  are, 
UHng  fartj-thicc  apecie*  iDdicsted,  about  «^t 
vhoK  bi(r  if  acnHnpanied  with  a  venonHiiu  e0U' 
Buf^  and  IfaeEFfinT  almoat  all  verj  daDgeroiu- 
IV  Hcbiew  nama  ap|dicabl«  lo  tbem,  deimding 
Bpm  BUDK  radical  wonl  deacriptire  ot  a  piopertj 
nr  dmactET  of  tbe  animat,  are  in  tLeDueUca 
imd;  insafficHnt  to  diatinguiih  tbe  one  meant 
•inificallr ;  and  therefoR  nconne  miut  be  had  to 
tbr  kindiHl  dialects,  and  (o  a  cardUl  (tudT  of 
aA  ipecH*.  This  obirct  ia  ea  fai  froiD  being 
■eamplidial,  that,  in  our  present  state  oT  know- 
Inlge,  we  deem  it  bfat  to  discuss,  under  the  wonls 
StxnxT  and  Vipbh,  all  tbe  Ilelirew  names  not 
■Micoi  m  thii  article,  and  to  refer  to  them  those 

'sifi,^  *  cockatrice,'  &c 

tBoHna  to  coloasal  bi 

Esant,  in  some  places,  where 

iwl   I'm    Uaiaan    ate    used ;    and,   finally,  to 

notjcc  walR-analtes  and  inunBns,whicb  tranilalori 

lod  faiUical  nattualisb  liave  totally  overlooked. 
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altbougb  they  must  exist  in  tbe  lake*  oT  the 
Delta,  are  abundant  on  tbe  noith  coast  of  Africa, 
and  often  exceed  eight  Teet  in  length. 

In  (hi*  place  we  (hall  tetain  tbat  genui  alone 
which  lAuimli  and  Cuvier  bare  catablished  xipoa 
chaiBclen  diiliuguUUed  fimn  the  iiinocuotu  colu- 
ber and  the  renomoiu  vipeni,and  denominated 
mya,  me  of  the  Sanscrit  forms  of  the  same  appel- 
l&tian  whence  we  hare  the  word  Aaff,  niefore 
noticed;  and  to  the  aame  not,  in  the  Semitic 
tmgues,  we  may  refer  the  Hebrew  31BOJ)  acA. 
mb,  Iband  in  Psalm  cii.  3,  and  declared  to  be 
derived  fmm  a  verb  implying  '  to  bend  back  upon 
raeself— a  chamcteristic  which  most,  if  not  all,  of 
dKBpecies  oftbegenusfiajaevince.  TheChaldeo 
paraphrases  render  it  by  S^y3)t  afchabU,  pe^ 
Etapa  errooflously  applied  to  tbe  spider,  which,  if 
we  refer  to  several  of  the  nuiious  orochnides,  pos- 
sesMS  nevertheless  the  faculty  of  springing  back 
upon  its  victim,  and  theieTure  come*  within  tbe 
radical  meaning  of  the  term. 

Tbe  genus  Naia—Haridi  (f)  of  Savory— if  dis- 
plaited  bead,  large,  very  venomoui 


^igt,  a  neck  dilatable  under  excitement,  which 
nisa  tbe  viha  of  tbe  anterior  part  of  tbe  body  into 
tkelbtm  of  a  disk  or  bood,  when  the  scale*,  utu- 
bOj  m(  irabricated,  but  lying  in  juita-poaition, 
ited.  and  expose  tbe  skin,  which  at  that 
lays  bri^t  iridescent  ({leama,  conlnut- 
ie>  hif^y  with  their  brown,  yellow,  and  hluidi 
e^Hia.  The  species  attain  at  least  on  equal,  if 
T,  Biie  to  the  generality  of  tbe  geous 

la  (he  faculty  of  self-inflation  to  triple 

,  gradually  forcing  tbe  body  up- 

n  erect  position,  until,  by  a  «7nvul8ive 

re  said  suddenly  to  strike  backwanis 

or  a  pnniier.     With  such  powen  of 

j_g  _niinal  life,  and  with   an  aapect  at 

ee  Idttble  and  resplendent,  it  may  be  easily  ima- 
finnl  how  soon  (ear  and  superstition  would  coM- 
t«ie,i>  pniodt  anterior  to  historical  data,  to  miu 
tkoe  msnstni  into  divinities,  and  endeavour  to 
•IrpeestE  their  irrath  by  the  bland  isliments  of 
■onfaip;  and  how  dmign  and  cupidity  would 
te«h  these  very  TOtariee  the  manner  of  mhduing 
fteir  fopeity,  of  ertnctuig  flieii  initnunents  of 


Nsja  Tripndluii  ind  Cobr*  dt  CsmIIo;  f 
sod  apscUded  Snakes. 


mischief,  and  making  tbem  subeervient  to  the  woit- 


pleasurable  : 


□  them  a  desiie  to  perform  a  kind  of 
ovements  that  mav  be  compared  to 
nee  tbe  nagat  of  the  Bast,  me  hat/- 
tmrmi  of  (he  West,  and  the  luyt,  hate  all  be^ 
deified,  styled  agafbodannOD  or  giMxl  sinrit ;  and 
Sguiea  of  them  occur  wherever  the  superstilion  of 
Pagan  antiquity  has  been  accompanied  by  tbe 
aits  of  civiliiation. 
The  most  prominent  specie*  of  the  gentu  at 
it  is  tbe  ntaa  tripadiam,  roira  di  capello, 
spectacled  oiake  of  India,  venerated  by 
ine  nauvee ;  even  by  the  serpent-cbaTmers  styled 
tbe  good  serpent  to  uiis  day,  and  yet  so  fenwiou* 
that  it  i*  one  of  the  very  few  that  will  attack  a 
man  when  suiprised  in  its  haunt,  although  it  may 
be  gorged  with  prey,  Tbi>  species  ia  usually 
marked  on  the  ttape  wiA  two  round  apota,  trana- 
Tersely  connected  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles 1  but  among  several  varietia,  one,  perhaps 
distinct,  is  without  tbe  marks,  and  ha*  a  glossy 
golden  bood,  which  may  make  it  identical  with 


hooded  0 
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the  nqfa  haje  of  Egypt,  tYie  undoubted  Ihh-nuphi, 
cneph,  or  agathodaemon  of  ancient  Egypt,  and 
accurately  represented  on  the  walli  of  its  temples, 
in  almost  innumemble  instances,  both  in  fonn 
and  colour.  This  serpent  also  inflates  the  skin 
on  the  neck,  not  in  the  expanded  form  of  a  hood, 
but  rather  into  an  intumefaction  of  the  neck. 
As  in  the  former,  there  is  no  marked  difference  of 
appearance  between  the  sexes ;  but  the  psilli,  or 
coarmers,  bj  a  particular  pressure  on  me  neck 
have  the  power  of  rendering  the  inflation  of  the 
animal,  already  noticed  as  a  character  of  the 
genus,  so  intense,  that  the  serpent  becomes  rigid, 
and  can  be  held  out  horizontally  as  if  it  were  a 
rod.  This  practice  explains  what  the  soothsayers 
of  Pharaoh  could  peiform  when  they  were  op- 
posing Moses,  and  reveals  one  of  the  names  by 
which  the  Hebrews  knew  the  species ;  for  although 
&e  text  (Exod.  iv.  3)  uses,  for  the  rod  of  Aaron 
converted  into  a  serpnt,  the  word  KTU  nachash, 
and  subsequently  (vii.  15)  \*^r\  thannin,  it  is  plain 
that,  in  me  second  passage,  the  word  indicates 
'  monster,*  as  applied  to  the  nachash  just  named — 
the  first  being  an  appellative,  the  second  an  epi- 
thet That  Uie  rods  of  the  magicians  of  Pharaoh 
were  of  the  same  external  ch&racter  is  evident 
from  no  different  denomination  being  given  to 
them :  therefore  we  may  infer  that  they  used  a 
real  serpent  as  a  rod — namely,  the  species  now 
called  hqfe — for  their  imposture;  since  they  no 
doubt  did  what  the  present  serpent-charmers  per- 
form with  the  same  species,  by  means  of  the 
temporary  asphyxiation^  or  suspension  of  vitality, 
before  noticed,  and  poducing  restoration  to  active 
life  by  liberating  or  throwing  down.  Hus  we 
have  the  miraculous  character  of  the  prophet's 
mission  shown  by  his  real  rod  becoming  a  serpent^ 
and  the  magicians*  real  serpents  merely  assuming 
the  form  of  rods ;  and  when  both  were  opposed, 
in  a  state  of  animated  existence,  by  me  rod 
devouring  the  living  animals,  conquering  the 
great  typical  personification  of  the  protecting  di- 
vinity of  Egypt.  Nachash  may,  merefore,  with 
some  confidence,  be  assumed  to  have  been  the 
Hebrew  name,  or  at  least  one  of  the  names,  of  the 
naja  hqfe,  el  hqfe,  and  haJe  nacher,  of  the  Arabs.* 
This  species  may  be  regarded  as  extending  to  India 
and  ueylon;  and  probably  the  m^  tripudians 
is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia,  if -not  of 
Egypt,  although  the  assertion  of  the  fact  (common 
in  authors)  does  not  exclude  a  suppositioo  that 
they  take  the  two  species  to  be  only  one.  We  are 
disposed  to  refer  the '  winged*  or  'flying*  serpent  to 
the  nqja  tripudians,  in  one  of  its  varieties,  because 
— ^with  its  hood  dilated  into  a  kind  of  shinmg  wings 
on  eachinde  of  the  neck,  standing,  in  undulating 
(^fiiyD)  motion,  one4ialf  or  more  erect,  rigicj^ 
and  fieroe  in  attack,  and  deadly  poisonous,  yet 
still  denominated  *  good  spirit,*  and  in  Egypt 
ever  figured  in  combination  with  the  winged 

*  Nachash  was  intensely  the  serpent  of  serpents 
with  the  Hebrews;  and  when  figured  witii  the 
crowns  or  caps  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  was 
the  crowned  serpent  and  basilisk.  It  is  evident 
that  nach-osA  led  authors,  and  Pliny  among  the 
number,  to  affix  the  term  aspis  to  the  haje,  which 
however  he  did  not  recognise  as  the  sacred  serpent 
of  Egypt  The  true  asp  is  a  small  viper,  not- 
withstanding the  opinion  of  M.  Geoffiroy  to  the 
contrary. 
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globe— it  well  may  have  Yeceived  the  name  of 
^*1fi^  satuph,  and  may  thus  meet  all  the  valid  ob- 
jections, and  conciliate  seemingly  opposite  com- 
ments (see  Num.  xxi.  6,  8 ;  Deut  viii.  15 ; 
Isa.  xvi.  29;  xxx.  6;  and  Paxton*s  JJhuim' 
tions^  excepting  the  authority  of  Herodotus, 
Pausanias,  and  Bochart^  which,  with  all  the  re- 
spect due  to  their  names,  is  not  now  sufficient  to 
establish  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  serpents  whose 
structure  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  soological  or- 
ganization.* 

AcHsuB  (31K^V  nqfa  (?),  rejledrix,  ntMs) 
is  another  name  of  a  serpent  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  specifically  different  from  the  former, 
though  it  is  most  probably  one  more  of  this  group 
of  terrible  creatures.  The  root  of  the  name  im- 
plies bending  back,  recurving,  but  not  coiling  an, 
for  all  snakes  have  that  (acuity.  The  syllable 
ach,  howevo*,  shows  a  connection  with  the  former 
denominations ;  and  both  are  perfectly  reconcil- 
able with  a  serpent  very  common  at  the  Cape  iif 
Good  H(^)e,  not  unfrequent  in  Western  Africa, 
and  probably  extending  over  that  whole  continent, 
excepting  perhaps  Morocco.  It  is  the  '  pofi^adder  * 
of  the  Dutch  colonists,  about  three  feet  in  length, 
and  about  six  inches  in  circumference  at  the 
middle  of  the  body ;  the  head  is  larger  than  is 
usual  in  serpents;  the  eyes  are  large,  and  very 
brilliant;  the  back  beautifully  marked  in  half 
circles,  and  Uie  colours  black,  bright  yellow,  and 
dark  brown ;  the  belly  yellow;  the  appearance  at 
all  times,  but  chiefly  when  excited,  extremely 
brilliant ;  the  upper  jaw  greatly  protruding,  some- 
what like  what  occurs  in  the  shark,  places  the 
mouth  back  towards  the  throat,  and  this  structure 
is  said  to  be  connected  with  the  practice  of  the 
animal  when  intending  to  bite,  to  swell  its  skin 
till  it  suddenly  rises  up,  and  strikes  backwards  as 
if  it  fell  over.f  It  is  tiiis  fiiculty  which  appeara 
to  be  indicated  by  the  Hebrew  name  achsvh^  and 
^erefbre  we  believe  it  to  refer  to  that  species,  ot- 
to one  nearly  allied  to  it  T^e  Dutch  name 
(poff-adder,  or  spooch-adder)  shows  that,  in  the  act 
of  swelling,  remarkable  eructations  and  spittings 
take  place,  all  which  no  doubt  are  so  many  wam- 

*  In  Isaiah  xiv.  29,  and  xxx.  6,  the  epithet 
^&1V^  fMophef^  'vibrating,*  (rendered  'flying* 
in  A.  V.)  is  another  form  for  'winged,*  and  occurs 
in  passages  unconnected  with  the  events  in  Exo- 
dus.   Both  bear  metaphorical  interpretations. 

A  further  confirmation  of  the  *■  fiery  serpents,* 
or  '  seipents  of  the  burning  bite,*  bong  najas, 
occurs  m  the  name  Ras  om  Haye  (Cape  of  the 
Haje  serpents),  situated  in  the  locality  where  geo- 
graphers  and  commentators  agree  that  the  children 
of  linrael  were  afflicted  by  these  reptiles.  £3iou]d 
it  be  obiected  that  these  are  the  haje,  and  not  the 
spectacle«iake^  it  may  be  answered  tiiat  both 
Arabs  and  Hindoos  ccmfound  the  species. 

f  The  writer  is  indebted  for  the  details  concem- 
ing  this  reptile  to  the  kindness  of  Captain  Stevens 
of  theRoyid  Marines,  who  killed  several;  and  from 
whom  we  learn  the  further  fact  that,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  univenal  report  cod- 
ceming  the  mode  of  striking  back,  ascribed  to  the 
serpent,  he  had  a  quill  introduced  into  the  vent  of 
one  lying  dead  on  the  table,  and  blown  into.  The 
skin  distended  till  the  body  rose  up  nearly  all  its 
length:  he  then  caused  the  experiment  to  stop^ 
ficom  the  alarming  attitude  it  asnimed. 
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ngi,  the  Inte  bong  IklaL  The  poflMlder  usntll  j 
imiet  among  bntrfiwood  in  vtooy  placet  and 
ndcs^  b  ind  of  basking  in  the  son,  latfaer  flow 
ia  moving  and  is  by  nature  timid     [SBRPmNT ; 

ADDON  (P^)>  one  of  sereral  places  men- 
timed  in  Ndh.  vii.  61,  being  towns  in  the  land  of 
captirity,  from  whidi  those  who  returned  to  Pa^ 
Mme  woe  mxaUe  to  '  shew  their  Other's  house, 
gr  their  seed,  whether  they  were  of  Israel/  This, 
pnbably,  means  that  they  were  unable  to  furnish 
soeh  nndcniable  legal  proof  as  was  required  in 
•och  cases.  And  this  is  in  scnne  degree  explained 
by  tiie  sofaaeqnent  (t.  63)  mendon  of  jinests  who 
were  ezpdled  the  priesthood  because  their  descent 
«as  wt  finmd  to  be  genealogically  registered. 
thtat  instances  show  the  importance  which  was 
attadied  to  thor  genealogies  by  the  Jews  [Gb- 
mealooy]. 

ADIABENE    CAStafifir^),  the  prmcipal  of 
the  six   provinces   into  which   Assyria  was  di- 
vided.   Pliny  (Hwt.  Nat  t.  12^  and  Ammianus 
(niiL  6,  (  20^   compidiend  the  whole  of  As- 
•yiia  under  diis  name^  which,  however,  properly 
4aoled  only  the  province  which  was  watered  by 
^  rivos  Diab  and  Adiab,  or  the  Cheat  and 
Lktle  Zab  (Dfaab),  which  flow  into  Hus  Tigris 
bdow  Nineveh  (Mosul),  from  tlie  north-east  This 
H^ien  ia  not  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  in 
J<f[4iiii,  its  queen  Helena  and  her  son  Izates, 
vhs  became  converts  to  Judaism,  are  very  often 
Mined  (JoeefOi.  AnHq,  xx.  2,  4 ;  BeO,  Jud,  ii. 
le,  19;  V.  4,  6,  11). 

ADIDA  CABOdi  Vulg.  Addua),  a  fortified 
tDVB  in  the  tribe  of  Judah.  In  1  Mace.  xii.  38, 
ve  sad  that  Simon  liaccabeeus  set  up  '  Adida 
■  SepbelA  QAZaii  iw  rf  2c<^M)»  and  made  it 
itaBg  with  bolts  and  bark*  Eusebius  says  that 
Sej^ida  vaa  the  name  given  in  his  time  to  the 
taea.  coontry  about  Eleutheropolis.  And  this 
Xdida  in  Sephela  is  probably  the  same  which 
»  oKBtiaDcd  in  the  next  diapter  (xiii.  13)  as 
*  Adida  over  against  the  plain,*  where  Simon 
Karfabaniff  encamp«l  to  oisnute  the  entrance 
kto  Jodaea  of  Trypbon,  who  nad  treacherously 
oo  Jonathan  at  Ptolenuus.  In  the  parallel 
Joaei^uis  iAntiq.  xiii.  6, 4)  adds  that  this 
_  was  upon  a  hUl,  before  which  lay  the 
ybJBs  of  Jnoaa.  Lightibot,  however,  contrives 
to  moltiply  tiie  siogle  place  mentioned  in  the 
Maccabees  and  Josephus  into  four  or  five  dif- 
fRcnt  towns  (see  Charog,  Decad,  }  3).  One  of 
&e  places  which  Josephus  calls  Adida  {BeU.  Jud, 
ir.  d,  I)  appears  to  nave  been  near  the  Jordan, 
and  was  pK>bably  the  Hadid  of  Ezra  ii.  32. 

ADJURATION.    This  is  a  solemn  act  or 
appal,  whereby  one  man,  usually  a  person  vested 
vidi  natozal  or  official  authority,  imposes  upon 
r  &e  obligation  of  speaking  or  acting  as  if 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath.    We  ^d  the 

jy»3Pn  need  in  tiiis  sense  in  Cant.  ii.  7 ; 

iiL  5,  ftc  In  the  New  Testament  the  act  of 
a«^Hy»tffln  is  perftrmed  with  more  marked  eflect ; 
m  when  the  hif^priest  tiius  calls  upon  Christ, 
'  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  tell  us*  &o.— 
*t^ptd(t§  c*  tatrit  rov  Bwv  roO  fimos,  &c 
(Matt  xxvi.  61>  The  word  used  here  is  that 
by  winc^  the  LXX.  wnder  the  Hebrew  (see  also 
Mark  V.  7;  Acta  xix.  13;  1  Thess.  v.  27).  An 
Mifa,  altboogh  tbiM  imposed  npon  one  without 
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his  consent,  was  not  only  binding,  but  solemn 
in  the  highest  degree ;  and  when  connected  with 
a  question,  an  answer  was  compulsory,  which 
answer  being  as  upon  oath,  any  ralsdiood  in'  it 
would  be  peijury.  Thus  our  Saviour,  who  had 
previously  disdained  to  reply  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  now  felt  himself  bound  to  answer  the 
question  put  to  him.  The  abstract  moral  right  of 
any  man  to  impow  so  serious  an  obligation  upon 
another  without  his  consent,  may  veay  much  be 
doubted — not,  indeed,  as  compelling  a  true  an* 
swer,  which  a  just  man  will  give  under  all  cir- 
cunuitanoes,  Imt  as  extorting  a  truth  which  he 
might  have  just  reasons  for  withholding. 

ADMAH,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  vale  of 
Siddim  (Qm.  x.  19),  which  had  a  king  of  its 
own  (Gen.  xiv.  2).  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Sodom  aiMl  Gomorrah  (Gen.  xix.  24 ;  Hos.  xi.  8). 

ADMONI  (^jtelCi;  Sept  wv^^ainjf;  Vulg. 
rufus).  This  word  means  redrhairedt  and  is  so 
rendered  in  the  ancient  versions,  although  ours 
understands  a  ruddy  complexion.  It  would  thus 
app€lir  that  Eaeui  (Gen.  xxv.  25^  and  David 
(1  Sam.  xvi.  12;  xvii.  42)  were  red-haired.  Red 
hair  is  so  uncommon  in  the  East,  that  it  forms  a 
particular  distinction,  as  in  the  Scriptural  in- 
stances; but  it  is  by  no  means  unknown,  espe- 
cially in  mountainous  countries.  The  writer  has 
daserved  it  in  Persia  repeatedly,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  freoh  complexion.  Such  hair  and 
complexion  together  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a  beauty  among  the  Jews.  The  personal  cha^ 
racters  of  Esau  and  David  appear  to  agree  well 
with  tiie  temperament  which  red  hair  usually 
indicates. 

ADONAI  (^}^18 ;  Sept  Kdptos,  lord,  master), 
the  old  plural  form  of  the  noun  {h'lK  adon^ 
rimilar  to  ^t  with  the  suffix  of  the  first  person  ; 
used  as  the  plttraUs  exceUentia,  by  way  of  dig- 
nity, for  the  name  of  Jkhovah.    The  similar 
form  wUh  the  euffix  is  also  used  of  men,  as  of 
Joseph*s  master  OQen.  xxxix.  2,  3,  »q,) ;  of  Joseph 
himself  (Gen.  xiii.  30,  33 ;  so  also  Isa.  xix.  4). 
He  Jews,  out  of  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
name  Jkhovah,  always,  in  reading,  pronounce 
Adonai  where  Jehovah  is  written ;  and  hence  the 
letters  TWiX*  are  usually  written  with  the  points 
belonging  to  Adonai  [Jkhovah].   The  view  that 
the  word  exhibits  a  plural  termination  without 
the  affix  is  that  of  Gesenius  (T^^saur.  s.  v,  \\1\ 
and  seems  just,  though  rather  disapproved  by  Pn>- 
fenor  Lee  {Lex.  in  JHK).    The  latter  adds  that 
<  Our  English  bibles  generally  translate  niilS  by 
LORD,  in  capitals;  when  preceded  by  Jllfc^H, 
they  translate  it  God;  when  ni«aV  tzabaoth 
follows,  by  Lord  ;  as  in  Isa.  iii.  1,  *  The  Lord, 
the  Lord  of  Hosts.*    The  copies  now  in  use  are 
not,  however,  consistent  in  this  respect 

ADONIBEZEK  (p|5"^3h{?,  lord  of  Beeek  ; 
Sept  'A3«vl^cC^K\  king  or  lord  of  Besek,  a  town 
wfich  Eusebius  (m  Bs^k)  places  17  miles  east  of 
Neapolis  or  Shechem.  T^  small  extent  of  the 
kmgdoms  in  and  around  Palestine  at  the  time  of 
its  invasion  by  the  Hebrews  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  this  petty  melek  had  subdued  no  less  than 
seventy  of  them;  and  the  baibarity  of  tiie  ww- 
usages  in  those  early  times  is  painfully  shown  by 
his  cutting  off  aU  the  thumbs  and  great  toes  of 
his  prisoners,  and  aUowing  them  no  food  but  that 
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which  they  ^tbered  under  hif  table.  Theie  con* 
quests  made  Adonibezek  *  a  triton  anumg  the 
minnowB  ;*  and  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  the 
confederated  Canaanites  and  Perizzites,  against 
whom  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Simeon  marched 
after  the  death  of  Joshua.  His  army  was  routed 
and  himself  taken  prisoner.  The  victors  failed 
not  to  express  their  indignation  at  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  treated  his  captives,  by  dealing 
with  him  ip  the  same  manner.  His  conscience 
was  thai  awakened  to  the  enormity  of  his  con- 
duct, and  in  his  own  treatment  he  recognised  a 
severe  but  just  application  of  the  lex  talionii. 
That  the  act  was  so  intended  by  the  captors  is 
very  clear ;  and  it  is  strange  that  this  strong  re- 

Probation  of  his  conduct  by  the  Israelites  should 
ave  been  construed  into  an  example  of  their  own 
barbarous  usages  in  war.  Adonibecek  was  taken 
to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died,  bx.  1449. 

ADONUAH    On;?hS,    JehovaA   [is]  my 

Lord ;  Sept  'AdwWos),  the  fourth  son  of  David, 
by  Haggith.  He  was  bom  after  his  father 
became  king,  but  when  he  reigned  over  Judah 
only  (2  Sam.  iii.  4).  According  to  the  Oriental 
notion  developed  in  the  article  Absai,om ,  Ado- 
nijah  might  have  considered  his  claim  superior 
to  that  of  his  eldest  brother  Amnon,  who  was 
bom  while  his  father  was  in  a  private  station; 
but  not  to  that  of  Absalom,  who  was  not  only  his 
elder  brother,  and  bom  while  his  &ther  was  a 
king,  but  was  of  royal  descent  on  the  side  of  his 
mother.  When,  however,  Amnon  and  Absalom 
were  both  dead,  he  became,  by  order  of  birth, 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  But  this  order 
had  been  set  aside  in  favour  of  Solomon,  who  was 
bom  while  his  father  was  king  of  all  Israel.  Ab- 
salom perished  in  attempting  to  assert  his  claim 
of  primogeniture,  in  opposition  to  this  arrange- 
ment Unawed  by  this  example,  Adonijah  took 
the  same  means  of  showing  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  relinquish  the  claim  of  primogeniture 
which  now  devolved  upon  him.  He  assumed 
the  state  of  an  heir-apparent,  who,  from  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  David,  must  soon  be  king.  But  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  wish  to  trouble 
his  father  as  Absalom  had  done ;  for  he  waited 
till  David  appeared  at  the  point  of  death,  when 
he  called  around  him  a  number  of  influential 
men,  whom  he  had  previously  gained  over,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king.  .This  was 
a  formidable  attempt  to  subvert  the  appointment 
made  by  the  Divine  king  of  Israel ;  for  Adonijah 
was  supported  by  such  men  as  Joab,  the  ge- 
neral-in-chief,  and  Abiathar,  the  high-priest;  both 
of  whom  had  followed  David  in  all  his  fortunes. 
The  adhesion  of  such  men,  and  the  previous 
defection  of  the  nation  to  Absalom,  show  the 
streng^  of  the  hereditary  principle  among  the 
Israelites.  In  all  likelihood,  if  Absalom  had 
waited  till  David  was  on  his  death-bed,  Joab  and 
Abiathar  would  have  given  him  their  support ;  but 
his  premature  and  unnatural  attempt  to  dethrone 
his  father,  disgusted  these  friends  of  David,  who 
might  not  otherwise  have  been  adverse  to  his 
claims.  This  danger  was  avoided  by  Adonijah : 
but  his  plot  was,  notwithstanding,  defeated  by  the 
prompt  measure  taken  by  David,  who  directed  So- 
lomon to  be  at  once  proclaimed,  and  crowned, 
and  admitted  \o  the  real  exercise  of  the  sovereign 
power.    Adonijah  then  saw  that  all  was  lost,  and 
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fled  to  the  altar,  which  he  refused  to  kave  with- 
out a  promise  of  pardon  from  King  Solomon. 
This  he  received,  but  was  warned  that  any  fortfaer 
attempt  of  the  same  kind  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
Accordingly,  when,  some  time  after  the  death  of 
David,  Adonijah  covertly  endeavoured  to  re- 
produce his  claim  through  a  marriage  with  Abi- 
shag,  the  virgin  widow  of  his  &ther  [Abibbao], 
his  design  was  at  once  penetrated  by  the  king, 
by  whose  order  he  was  instantly  put  to  death 
(1  Kings  i.-u.  13-25). 

ADONIRAM  (D73^|C,  Jord  of  height,  5.  q. 
high  lard  ;  Sept  ^Mttvipdii,  1  Kings  iv.  6).  This 
name  is  exhibited  in  the  contracted  form  of  Ai>o- 
RAM  (D^nnM)  in  %  Sam.  xx.  24 ;  1  Kings  xiL 
18 ;  and  of  Hadoram  (Dnnn)  in  2  Chroo.  x. 
18. 

1.  ADONIRAM,  or  Hadoram,  son  of  Toi, 
king  of  Hamath,  who  was  sent  by  his  father  to 
congratulate  David  cm  his  victory  over  their  com> 
mon  enemy  Hadarezer,  king  of  Syria  (I  Chron. 
xviii.  10).  This  prince  is  called  Joram  in  2 
Sam.  viii.  10. 

2.  ADONIRAM.  A  perscm  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  as  receiver-general  of  the  imposts  in 
the  reigns  of  David,  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam. 
Commentators  have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  de- 
termine whether  the  office  was  held  by  one  person 
for  so  long  a  period,  or  by  two  or  three  persons 
of  the  same  name.  It  appears  very  unlikely  that 
even  two  persons  of  the  same  name  should  succes- 
sively bear  the  same  office,  in  an  age  when  no 
example  occurs  of  the  father's  name  being  given 
to  his  son.  We  find  also  that  not  more  than 
forty-seven  years  elapse  between  the  first  and  last 
mention  of  the  Adcmiram  who  was  '  over  the 
tribute ;'  and  as  this,  although  a  long  term  of 
service,  is  not  too  long  for  one  life,  and  as  the 
person  who  held  the  office  in  the  beginning  of 
Kehoboam^s  reign  had  served  in  it  long  enongh 
to  make  himself  odious  to  the  peq)le,  it  appears 
on  the  whole  most  probable  that  one  and  the  same 
peiBon  is  intended  throughout  Only  one  incident 
IS  recorded  in  connection  with  this  person.  When 
the  ten  tribes  seceded  from  the  house  of  David, 
and  made  Jeroboam  king,  Rdioboam  sent  Ado- 
niram  among  them,  for  tl^  purpose,  we  may  pre- 
sume, of  collecting  the  usual  imposts,  which  nad 
become  very  heavy.  Perhaps  he  had  been  rigid  in 
his  invidious  office  under  Solomon :  at  all  events 
the  collector  of  the  imposts  which  had  occasioned 
the  revolt  was  not  the  person  whose  presence  was 
the  most  likely  to  sootii  the  exasperat^  passions  of 
the  people.  Thev  rose  upon  him,  and  stoned  him 
till  he  died.  Rehoboam,  who  was  not  far  o^  took 
waming  by  his  fieite,  and,  motmting  his  charioty 
returned  wi^  all  speed  to  Jerusalem  (1  Kings 
xii.  18). 

ADONIS.     [Thammuz.] 

ADONI-ZEDEK  (P^y^J^B ;  Sept  *AS«n- 
^(4it,  confounding  him  with  Acionibesek).  TW 
name  denotes  lord  o/juttiee,  i.e.  just  lord,  but 
some  would  rather  lutve  it  to  JoauikingofZeddk^ 
He  was  the  Canaanitish  king  of  Jerusalem  when 
the  Israelites  invaded  Palestine ;  and  the  similarity 
of  the  name  to  that  of  a  mure  ancient  king  of  (as 
is  supposed)  the  same  place,  Melchi-sedek  {kmff 
^justice,  or  king  of  Zedek)y  has  suggested  that 
Zedek  was  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Jerasalem. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  Arioniiadek  was  the  fimt 
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if  tbe  DfttiTC  pnneei  ihttX  attempted   to  nuUce 

had  agaiatk  toe  invaden.     After  Jericho  and 

Ai  voe  taken,  and  ^  Gibeoiutea  had  aucceeded 

JB  figrmin^  a  treaty  with  tbe  Israelites,  Adoni- 

nddk  waM  the  6zBt  to  nmaa  hinMelf  from  the  stupor 

vbich  had  fkllcn  od  the  Canaanites  ( Jndi.  i.  9-1 1), 

■fed  ht  indaced  the  otherAznoritiah  kings  of  Hebrcm 

-'Janmiifa,  Lachi^  and  Eglon — to  join  him  in  a 

wnfrdetacy  against  the  enemy.  They  did  not,  bow- 

arcr,  mardi  directly  against  the  inraden,  but  went 

sad  beneged  tbe  Gibcnnites,  to  punish  them  for  the 

diKougaging  example  whi<^  their  seoevion  from 

the  common  cause  had  afforded.  Joahua  no  sooner 

heard  of  this  than  he  marched  all  night  from 

Gilj^  to  the  relief  of  his  allies;  and  falling  unex- 

fMcfiedly  upon  the  kwtiegeTS,  soon  put  them  to  utter 

mt  The  pursuit  was  long,  and  was  signalized  by 

io^oa's  fiunous  command  to  Ihe  sun  and  moon,  as 

«<:n  as  by  a  tremendous  hail-storm,  which  greatly 

(hitiened  the  fugitire  Amorites  [Joshua].    The 

fire  kings  toc^  refiige  in  a  cave ;  but  were  ob- 

vrred,  and  by  Joehua*s  order  the  mouth  of  it  was 

doMd  with  large  stane%  and  a  guard  set  over  it, 

cndl  the  pursuit  was  orer.     When  the  punuen 

wtomed,  Uie  care  was  opened,  and  the  fire  kings 

Inogfat  out.     "Die  Hebrew  chiefs  then  set  their 

feet  upon  the  necks  of  the  prostrate  monarchs — 

an  sadent  mark  of  triumph,  of  which  the  numu- 

■entB  of  Persia  and  Egypt  still  afford  illus- 

tanoDs.     They  were  then  slain,  and  their  bodies 

kng  on  trees  until  the  evening,  when,  as  the  law 

Made  a  Icoger  exposure  of  the  dead   (Deut. 

ni  23),  they  were  ttdken  down,  and  cast  into 

&e  cave,   tbe  month  of  which  was  filled   up 

9Jih    laige  stones,  which  remained  long  after 

^Joh.  X.  1-27).      The  levere  treatment  of  theie 

kaigs  by  Joriiua  has  been  censured  and  defended 

vith  equal  disregard  of  the  real  circumstances, 

vhieh  are,  that  ^  war  was  avowedly  one  of  ex- 

*mainafiop,  no  quarter  being  given  or  expected 

m  either  nde:    and  that  the  war-usages  of  the 

ievs  were  neidier  worK  nor  better  than  those  of 

^  ynpie  with  whom  they  fought,  who  would 

■Qit  certainly  have  treated  Joshua  and  the  other 

Beteew  diiefs  in  the  fame  manner,  had  they  fallen 

ate  their  hands. 

ADOPTION.  The  Old  Testament  does  not 
oouin  any  word  equivalent  to  this ;  but  the  act 
eccnxs  in  various  forms.  Tbe  New  Tertament 
bes  the  word  vio^^  often  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23 ; 
ix.  4 ;  Gal.  IT.  5 ;  Eph.  i.  5) ;  but  no  example  of 
tie  act  occurs.  The  term  itself  is  well  denned, 
acd  the  act  described,  in  the  literal  signification 
«f  tbe  Greek  word.  It  is  ^placmg  aa  a  son  of 
<ae  who  is  not  so  by  birth. 

The  practice  of  adoption  had  its  origin  in  tbe 
dosre  war  male  ofilspring  among  those  who  have, 
■  the  otdinary  course,  beien  denied  that  blessing, 
or  have  been  deprived  of  it  by  circumstances, 
is  common  to  our  nature;  but  its 
is  less  marked  in  those  countries  where 

}  equalizing  influences  of  high  civilisation  lessen 
&e  peculiar  privil^es  of  the  paternal  character, 
nd  where  tbe  security  and  the  well-observed  laws 
by  which  estates  descend  and  propoty  is  trans- 
mitted, withdraw  one  of  tiie  principal  induce- 
to  the  pfactice.  And  thus  most  of  the 
in  the  Bible  occur  in  the  patriarchal  pe- 
The  law  of  J^iaes,  by  settling  die  relations 
flf  ^nnilifi  and  the  rules  oi  descent,  and  by  for- 
■lally  ^"^Miriitng  die  Iterixate  law,which  in  some 


sort  secured  a  representative  posterity  even  to  a 
man  who  died  without  children,  appears  to  have 
put  some  check  upon  this  custom.  The  allu- 
sions in  the  New  Testameht  are  mostly  to  practices 
of  adc^idon  which  then  existed  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  rather  to  tbe  latter  than  to  the 
former;  for  among  the  more  highly  civilised  Greeks 
adoption  was  less  frequent  than  among  the  Romans. 
In  toe  East  the  practice  has  always  been  com- 
mon, especially  among  tbe  Semitic  races,  in 
whom  the  love  of  ofispring  has  at  all  times  been 
strongly  manifested.  And  here  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  the  additional  and  peculiar  stimulus 
which  the  Hebrews  derived  from  the  hope  of 
giving  birth  to  the  Messiah,  was  inoperative  with 
respect  to  adoption,  through  which  that  privilege 
could  not  be  realised. 

In  early  times  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
limitation  or  restriction  of  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  adoption.  But  as  the  arrangements  of 
society  became  more  complicated,  some  restric- 
tions were  imposed,  and  certain  public  forms 
were  made  necessary  to  legalise  the  act.  We  are 
not  much  acquainted  with  the  usages  in  this 
matter,  which,  in  different  (Mes,  were,  among  the 
Hebrews,  coimected  with  the  act  of  adoption. 
This  is  partly  because  the  practice  had  ceased  to 
be  common  among  them  by  the  time  the  sources 
of  information  became  more  open.  And,  indeed, 
the  culpable  &cility  of  divorce  in  later  times  ren- 
dered unnecessary  those  adoptions  which  might 
have  arisen,  and  in  earlier  times  did  arise,  from 
the  sterility  of  a  wife.  The  want  of  positive  in- 
formation, however,  is  supplied,  in  some  degree, 
by  our  acquaintance  with  the  analogous  practices 
of  other  Eastern  nations. 

It  is  scarcely  necessanr  to  say  that  adoption 
was  confined  to  sons.  The  whole  Bible  history 
affords  no  example  of  the  adoption  of  a  female ;  for 
the  Jews  certainly  were  not  oehind  any  Oriental 
nation  in  the  feeling  expressed  in  the  Chinese 
prove^ji) — <  He  is  happiest  in  daughters  who  has 
only  sons '  (Mem.  iurlet  Chinoit,  t  x.  149). 

The  first  mstances  of  ad<mtion  which  occur  in 
Scripture  are  less  the  acts  of  men  than  of  women, 
who,  being  themselves  barren,  give  their  female 
slaves  to  their  husbands,  with  tbe  view  of  adopt* 
ing  the  children  they  may  bear.  Thus  Saiah 
gave  her  handmaid  Hagar  to  Abraham ;  and  the 
son  who  was  bom,  Isbmael,  appears  to  have  been 
considered  as  her  son  as  well  as  Abraham's,  until 
Isaac  was  bom.  In  like  manner  Rachel,  having 
no  children,  gave  her  handmaid  Bilhah  to  her 
husband,  who  had  by  her  Dan  and  Naphtali 
(Gen.  XXX.  5-9) ;  on  which  his  other  wife,  heah, 
although  she  had  sons  of  her  own,  yet  fearing  that 
she  had  lei^  off  bearing,  claimed  the  right  of  giv- 
ing her  handmaid  Zilpah  to  Jacob,  that  slie  might 
thus  increase  their  number ;  and  by  this  means 
she  had  Ghul  and  Asher  TGen.  xxx.  9-13).  In 
this  way  the  greatest  possible  approximation  to  a 
natural  relation  was  produced.  The  child  was 
the  son  of  the  husband,  and,  the  mother  being  the 
property  of  the  wife,  the  progeny  must  be  her 
property  also;  and  the  act  of  more  particular 
appropriation  seems  to  have  been  that,  at  the  time 
of  birth,  the  handmaid  brought  forth  her  child 
*  upon  the  knees  of  the  adoptive  mother*  (G^. 
XXX.  3).  Strange  as  this  custom  may  seem,  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  rtpresentation 
which  we  find  very  prevalent  in  analogous  states  of 
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society.  Wedonot  aee  the  use  of  explaining  away 
customs  we  do  not  like^  or  which  do  not  agree  wim 
our  own  notions,  by  alleging  that  by  this  expression 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  the  son  was  to 
be  dandled  and  brought  up  i/gMm  the  knees  of  the 
adoptive  mother.  In  this  case  die  vicarious  bear> 
ing  of  the  handmaid  ibr  the  mistress  was  as  com> 
plete  as  possible ;  and  the  sons  were  regarded  as 
mlly  equal  in  right  of  heritage  with  those  by  the 
legitimate  wife.  This  privilege  could  not,  how- 
ever,  be  confeired  by  the  adoption  of  the  wife,  but 
by  the  natural  relation  of  such  sons  to  die  husband. 
A  curious  fact  is  elicited  by  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances in  Sarah^s  case,  which  were  almost 
the  only  circumstances  that  could  have  arisen  to 
try  the  questicm,  whether  a  mistress  retained  her 
power,  as  such,  over  a  female  slave  whom  she  had 
thus  vicariously  employed,  and  over  the  progeny 
of  that  slave,  even  though  by  her  own  husband. 
The  answer  is  given,  rather  startlingly,  in  the 
affirmative  in  the  words  of  Sarah,  who,  when  the 
birth  of  Isaac  had  wholly  changed  her  feelings 
and  position,  and  when  she  was  exasperated  by 
the  offensive  conduct  of  Hagar  and  her  son,  ad- 
dressed her  husband  thus, '  Cast  forth  this  bond- 
woman and  her  son ;  for  the  ton  of  thie  bond- 
woman shall  not  be  heir  with  my  ton,  even  with 
Isaac'  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 

A  previous  instance  of  adoption  in  the  history 
of  Abraham,  when  as  yet  he  had  no  children, 
i^ipears  to  be  discoverable  in  his  saying, '  One 
born  in  my  house  is  mine  heir.*  This  unquestion- 
ably denotes  a  house4)om  slave,  as  distinguished 
from  one  bought  with  money.  Abraham  had 
several  such;  and  the  one  to  whom  he  is  sup- 
posed here  to  refer  is  his  faithful  and  devoted 
steward  Eliezer.  This,  therefore,  is  a  case  in 
which  a  slave  was  adopted  as  a  son— -a  practice 
still  very  common  in  the  East  A  boy  is 
often  purchased  young,  adopted  by  his  master, 
brought  up  in  bis  faith,  and  educated  as  his  son ; 
or  if  the  owner  has  a  daughter,  he  adopls  him 
through  a  marriage  with  that  daughter,  and  the 
family  which  springs  from  this  union  is  counted 
as  descended  from  him.  But  house4x>in  slaves  are 
usually  preferred,  as  these  have  never  had  any  home 
but  their  master's  house,  are  considered  members 
of  his  family,  and  are  generally  the  most  faithfU 
of  his  adherents.  This  practice  of  slave  adoption 
was  very  common  among  the  Romans ;  and,  as 
such,  is  more  than  once  referred  to  by  St  Paul 
(Rom.  viii.  15 ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12),  the  transition  from 
the  condition  of  a  slave  to  that  of  a  son,  and  the 
privilege  of  applying  the  tender  name  of  *  Father ' 
to  the  former  '  Blaster,'  affording  a  beautiful 
illustration  of  the  change  which  takes  place  from 
the  bondage  of  the  law  to  the  freedom  and  privi- 
leges of  the  Christian  state. 

As  in  most  cases  the  adopted  son  was  to  be 
considered  dead  to  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  the  separation  of  natural  ties  and  con- 
nections was  avoided  by  this  preference  of  slaves, 
who  were  mostly  foreigners  or  of  foreign  descent 
For  the  same  reason  the  Chinese  make  their  adop- 
tions iVom  children  in  the  hospitals,  who  have 
been  abandoned  by  their  parents  (Mem,  sur  lee 
Chinoie,  t  vi.  325).  The  Tartars  are  the  only 
people  we  know  who  prefix  to  adopt  their  near 
relatives — nephews  or  cousins,  or,  faiung  them,  a 
Tartar  of  thnr  own  banner  (/Mti.  t  iv.  136).  The 
only  Scriptural  example  of  this  kind  is  that  in 
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which  Jacob  adopted  his  own  gnndsoDs  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  to  be  counted  as  his  sons.  Some 
have  questioned  whether  this  was  really  an  act  of 
adoption :  but  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  no  way  in 
which  an  act  of  adoption  could  be  more  clcariy 
expressed.  Jacob  says  to  Joseph,  their  fiither — 
*  Thy  two  sons,  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  shall  be 
mine:  ,  .  ,  .  ae  Reuben  and  Simeon  (his  two 
eldest  sons),  they  thaU  be  mine.  But  thy  issue 
which  thou  begettest  after  them'shall  be  thine  * 
(Gen.  xlviii.  6).  The  object  of  this  remarkable 
adoption  was,  that  whereas  Joseph  himself  ooiild 
only  have  one  share  of  his  father's  heritage  along 
with  his  brotheis,  the  adoption  of  his  two  aons 
enabled  Jacob,  dirougfa  them,  to  bestow  two  por- 
tions upon  his  favourite  son.  One  remarkable 
effect  or  this  adoption  was  that  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
and  the  tribes  which  sprung  from  diem,  thus  be- 
came thirteen  instead  of  twelve ;  but  the  ultimate 
exclusion  of  Levi  fiom  a  share  of  territory,  recti- 
fied this  so  far  as  regarded  the  distributioa  of 
lands  in  Canaan. 

The  adoption  of  Moses  by  Pharaoh's  daughter 
(Exod.  ii.  1-10)  is  an  incident  rather  than  a 
practice;  but  it  recalls  what  has  just  been  stated 
respecting  the  adoption  of  outcast  children  by  the 
Chmese. 

A  man  who  had  only  a  daughter  would  na- 
turally wish  to  build  up  a  fiunily,  to  be  counted 
as  his  own,  through  her.     We  have  seen  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  daughter  is^  often 
married    to   a   freed    slave,   and   the   children 
counted  as  those  of  the  woman  s  father,  or  the 
husband  himself  is  adopted  as  a  son.     An  in- 
stance of  the  former  kind  occurs  in  1  Chran.  iL 
34,  eg.    Sheshan,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  gives  his 
daughter  to  Jarha,  an  Egyptian  slave  (whom,  aa 
the  Targum  premises,  he  no  doubt  liberated  on 
that  occasion):  the  posterity  of  the  marriage  are 
not,  however,  reckoned  to  Jarha,  the  husband  of 
the  woman,  but  to  her  father,  Sheshan,  and  as  his 
descendants  they  take  their  heritage  and  station 
in  Israel.    The  same  chapter  gives  another  in- 
stance.    Machir  ^grandson  of  Joseph^  gives  his 
daughter  in  mamage  to  Henon,  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah.    She  gave  birth  to  Segub,  who  was  the 
&ther  of  Jair.     This  Jair  possinsed  twenty-three 
cities  in  the  land  of  Gilead,  which  came  to  him 
in  right  of  his  grandmother,  the  daughter    of 
Machir;  and  he  acquired  other  towns  in  the  same 
quarter,  which  made  up  his  possoMions  to  three- 
score  towns   or    villages  (I  Chron.  ii.  21-24; 
Jodi.  xiii.  9;  1  Kings  iv.  13).     Now  this  Jair, 
though  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  by  his  grandfadier, 
is,  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  counted  as  of  Manasseh, 
for  the  obvious  reason  which  the  comparison  of 
tibese  texts   suggests,  that,  through  his   grand- 
mother, he  inherited  the  property,  and  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  Machir,  ths  son  of  Bfa- 
nassdi.    This  case  is  of  some  importance  from  the 
ground  which  it  offers  for  the  opmion  of  those  who 
account  for  the  difference  between  the  pedigree  of 
Christ  as  given  by  Matthew,  and  that  in  Luke, 
by  supposing  that  the  fomier  is  the  pedigree  through 
Joseph,  his  supposed  fether,  and  the  latter  diroagh 
his  mother  Mary.     This  opinion,  which  will  be 
examined  in  another  place  [GxnbalootI,  sup- 
poses that  Mary  was  me  daughter  of  Heli,  and 
that  Joseph  is  called  his  son  (Luke  iii.  23)  be- 
cause he  was  adopted  by  Heli  when  he  married 
his  daughter,  who  was  an  heirea,  as  is  pnrred  by 
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tb  &ct  of  ber  pAo^  to  Be^ehem  to  be  regi»- 
ta«d,  wboi  in  the  liut  stage  of  pregnancy. 

TIttlblViwing  axe  among  the  foreign  customs  can- 
celed with  adoption  which  aie  supposed  to  be 
aBoded  to  in  the  New  Testacment ;  ana  in  ezplana- 
(ioD  of  tfiese  it  ma j  be  remarked,  tiiat  by  the  time 
fif  CSnvt  the  Jews  had,  through  varioas  channels, 
faeooDQewfll  acquamted  with  the  more  remark- 
itie  fiiilistis  o€  tbe  Gre^s  and  Romans;  and  the 
pedert  ihmiliaiity  of  St.  Paul,  in  particnUr,  with 
nch  r-tslflHiw  would  be  probable  from  drcum- 
ihacM,  eren  were  it  not  constantly  apparent  in 
ksEpMdea.  In  John  riiL  86,  <  If  the  Son  shall 
■she  yoQ  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed,"  is  siro- 
pBsed  by  Grotius  and  other  commentatorB  to  refer 
is  a  rpetnm  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Gkeece,  and 
cbnrhoe,  called  &8cA^o0(ff(a,  whereby  tl»  ion 
sod  heir  was  permitted  to  adopt  brothers  and  ad- 
9^  them  to  the  same  rights  which  he  himself 
eaisyed.  But  it  seems  more  likely  dmt  the  refer- 
moe  was  to  €be  more  fiuniliar  Roman  custom, 
by  vhich  the  son,  alter  his  Other's  death,  often 
■sde  free  sudi  as  were  bom  slares  in  his  house 
(TheophiL  Antecensor,  Inaiitut,  Imp.  Justinian^  i. 
^  5).  In  Rom.  TiiL  23,  vio$€ciay  kfrn^rxpi^^woi, 
^anxiously  waiting  for  the  adoption,*  the  former 
vari  aniears  io  be  used  in  a  sense  different  from 
&st  which  it  bears  in  Ter.  15,  and  to  signify  the 
rfmmmmaiiim  of  the  act  there  mentioned ;  in  which 
pmt  of  riew  it  is  conceived  to  apply  to  the  two- 
fiiUoacmany  among  the  Romans.  The  one  was  the 
pDvaie  act,  between  the  parties;  and  if  the  per- 
«B  to  be  adopted  was  not  already  the  slare  or  the 
adipler,  this  prirate  transactum  mvolved  the  pur- 
etase  ofkmtfrvm  kisparenta,  when  practicable. 
b  Ais  mawtwt^v  Caius  and  Lucius  were  purchased 
feom  their  fisther  Agrippa  before  their  adoption  by 
Aiigustus»  The  other  was  the  public  acknowledg- 
eat  of  that  act  on  the  part  of  the  adopter,  when 
^  adopted  person  was  solemnly  avowed  and 
dRlued  to  be  his  son.  The  peculiar  force  and 
psiviety  of  such  an  allusion  m  an  epistle  to  the 
ftswMwii  must  be  very  eirident. 

la  QbblL  it.  Si,  6,  there  is  a  very  clear  allusion 
ti  the  pririlege  of  adopted  slaves  to  address  their 
tmma  mastrr  by  the  endearing  title  of  Abba,  or 
FtfbR.  SAden  has  shown  ti^t  slaves  were  not 
iflwtd  to  use  this  word  in  addressing  the  master 
cf  the  fiunily  to  which  they  belonged,  nor  the 
cipespuiiding  title  of  Metma,  mother,  when  speak- 
to  the  mistress  of  it  (De  Succ.  in  Bona  De- 
mtd.  Hebr.  c.  iv.). 

A  oMce  minute  investigation  than  would  here 
W  in  place,  might  discover  other  allusions  to  the 
of  addition.     The  ideas   and   usages 
wi^  the  adoption  of  an  official  suc- 
'  elsewhere  [iNVxsTrrniui]. 

ADORAIM  (DH)^^ ;  Sept  'A^m^),  a  town 
Si  tiie  south  of  Judah,  enumerated  along  with 
Hdnn  and  Mareshah,  as  one  of  the  cities  forti- 
Mby  S^Mboam  (3  Chzon.  xi.  9).  Under  the 
■BBie  of  Aden  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Apocrynha 
(I  Maec  ziii  20),  and  also  often  by  Jos^wius 
ia%.  viii  10,  1 ;  ziii.  6,  4.  15,  4 ;  BeU,  Jud, 
i  3»  6).  ^  4^  who  usually  connects  Adora  with 
Uraa,  at  cities  of  the  later  Idumsa.  It  was 
cnliifed  by  Hyrcamis  at  the  same  time  with 
Ittwa,  and  leboilt  by  Gabinius  ^Joseph. 
-Artj!.xiiL9,  Ij  »▼.  ft,  »)•  This  town  does  not 
«ear  in  any  writer  after  Josephus,  until  the  le- 
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cent  researches  of  Dr.  Robinson,  who  disoovered 
it  under  the  name  of  Dura,  the  first  feeble  letter 
having  been  drraped.  It  is  situated  five  miles 
W.  by  8.  from  Hebron,  and  is  a  large  village, 
seated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  cultivated  hill, 
with  olive-grov«  and  flelos  of  grain  all  around. 
There  are  no  ruins  (Robinson's  Bib.  Reaearchea, 
iiia-5). 

ADORATION.  This  word  is  comnonnded 
of  ad*  to,''  and  oa,  oria, '  tiie  mouth,*  and  literally 
signifies  to  apply  the  Imnd  to  the  mouth,"  that  is, 
'  to  kiss  die  hand.*  The  act  is  described  in 
Scripture  as  one  of  worship.  Job  says : — *  If 
I  had  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the 
moon,  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my  heart  had 
been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  had  kissed 
my  hand;  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  judge*  (Job  xxzi.  26,  27). 
And  this  very  clearly  intimates  that  kissing  the 
hand  was  oonsidered  an  overt  act  of  worship  in 
the  East  So  Minutius  Felix  (De  Sacrific.  cap. 
%  ad  fin.)  remarks,  that  when  GiBcilius  observed 
iint  statue  of  Serapis,  <  Ut  mUgua  avperatiiioatu 
aolet,  mamtm  ori  admovena,  oaculum  labiia 
preaait;  according  to  the  custom  of  the  super- 
stitious vulgar,  he  moved  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
and  kissed  it  with  his  lips.* 

The  same  act  was  used  as  a  mark  of  respect 
in  die  presence  of  kings  and  persons  high  in  office 
or  station.  Or  mther,  perhaps,  the  hand  was  not 
merely  kissed  and  then  withdrawn  from  the 
mouth,  but  held  continuously  before  or  upon  the 
mouth,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  such  texts 
as  Judg.  xviii.  10  ;  Job  xxi.  5 ;  xxix.  9 ;  xl.  4  ; 
Pk.  xxxix.  9 ;  in  which  '  laying  the  hand  upon 
the  mouth*  is  used  to  describe  die  highest  degree 
of  reverence  and  submission ;  as  such,  this  pos- 
ture is  exhibited  on  the  monuments  of  Persia 
and  of  Egypt  In  one  of  the  sculptures  at 
Persepolis  a  Ring  is  seated  on  his  throne,  and 
before  him  a  person  standing  in  a  bent  posture, 
with  his  hana  laid  upon  his  mouth  as  he  ad- 


dresses the  sovereign  (fig.  1).  Exactly  the  same 
attitude  is  observed  in  the  sculptures  at  Thebes, 
where  one  person,  among  several  (in  various  pos- 
tures of  respect)  who  appear  before  the  scribes  to 
be  registered,  has  his  nand  placed  thus  submis- 
sively upon  his  mouth  (fig.  2).  The  particular 
object  of  this  act  is  said  to  have  been  to  prevent 
the  breath  from  reaching  the  face  of  the  superior. 
But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  this  was  always 
its  direct  purpose,  seeing  that  many  acts  which 
originally  haci  a  specific  purpose,  eventually  be- 
came merely  conventional  marks  of  respect  and 
homage  under  given  circumstances. 
ADRA.    [Abad.] 

ADRAMMELECH  CH/I^Tld^  *ASpafi4\tx) 
is  mentioned,  together  with  Anammelech,  in 
2  Kings  xviL  31,  as  one  of  the  idols  whose 
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worship  the  inhabitants  of  Sepharraim  established 
in  Samaria,  when  they  were  transferred  thither  by 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  whom  they  worshipped 
by  the  sacrifice  of  their  children  by  fire.  This 
constitutes  the  whole  of  our  certain  knowledge  of 
this  idol.  With  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  the  two  most  probable  modes  of  foterpreta- 
Hon  are  ^ose  which  assume,  either  that,  as  tike 
latter  half  of  the  word  is  evidently  Semitic,  the 
former  is  so  too,  and  that  it  means  the  moffni/icence 
of  the  king  (and  this  is  tike  view  which  Gesenius 
now  favours) ;  or,  according  to  a  suggestion  first 
made  by  Reland  (in  his  Disaertat.  MisceU.  ii. 
113),  that  tile  former  member  is  Assyrian,  and 
that  the  word  means  the  king  of  fire.  It  is  to 
be  observed  that,  although  it  ha^  been  disputed 
to  what  family  of  languages  the  Assyrian  be- 
longs, some  modem  scholars  incline  to  consider 
it  as  Medo^Persian  (G^esenius,  GeacMckte  der 
Hehr,  Sprtiche,  p.  62\  and  that,  in  this  case,  the 
position  of  that  member  of  the  compound  which 
would  be  dependent  on  the  other  as  the  genitive, 
is  exactly  the  converse  of  that  which  is  necessary 
in  Hebrew  and  tiie  other  Syn>- Arabian  languages. 
As  to  tiie  figure  under  which  this  idol  was 
worshipped,  the  Babylonian  Talmud  (cited  at 
length  m  Carpxov^s  Apparatus^  p.  516)  asserts 
that  be  was  adored  under  that  of  a  mule  ;  whereas 
Kimchi  says  it  was  under  that  otsipetusock;  state- 
ments upon  which  little  reliance  can  be  placed. 
There  is  greater  imanimity  in  the  opinion  that 
the  power  adored  under  this  name  was  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  in  general  accordance  with  the 
astrological  character  of  the  Assyrian  idolatry 
(Gesenius,  Jesata,*iii.  327,  seq.).  Selden  {De 
Diia  Syria,  i.  6)  and  others  have  identified  him 
with  Moloch,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the 
sacrifice  of  children  by  fire,  and  the  general  sig- 
nification of  the  name,  are  the  same  in  both. 
According,  then,  to  the  great  difierence  of  opinion 
concerning  Moloch,  authorities  of  nearly  equal 
weight  may  be  adduced  for  the  opinion  that 
Adrammelech  represents  the  planet  Saturn,  or 
the  Sim ;  tiie  kind  of  sacrifice  being  the  chief 
argument  in  favour  of  the  former ;  the  etymology 
of  the  name  being  that  in  favour  of  the  latter 
[Moloch]. 

Selden  has  also  maintained  {De  Diia  Syria,  ii.  9^ 
that  Adrammelech  and  Anammelech  are  only  dif- 
ferent names  of  one  and  the  same  idol.  The  con- 
trary, however,  is  asserted  by  most  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  by  Hyde,  Jurieu,  Gesenius,  and  others, 
among  tiie  modems.  No  argument  for  their 
identity  can  be  dmwn  from  the  kethib,  .in 
2  Kings  xvii.  31,  because  the  singular  Hl/M 
is  not  found  inproae  prior  to  the  Captivity  (and, 
even  if  it  were,  it  would  be  defectively  written 
here,  of  which  there  is  only  one  instance  in  our 
present  text,  unless  when  it  has  a  prefix  or  suffix). 
Besides,  upwards  of  seventy  MSS.  ^d  several 
early  editions  read  the  plural  D^  n^K  in  the 
text  here  (De  Rossi,  Vtur,  Led.  ad  loc.) ;  and  it  is 
also  the  A^rt'of  our  printed  copies. — J.  N. 

%  ADRAMMELECH,  one  of  tiie  sons  and 
murderers  of  Sennacheril:^  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xix.  27;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38). 

ADRAMYTTIUM  (!KBpaii{nrtop),  a  iea-port 
town  in  the  province  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  op- 
posite tiie  isie  of  Lesbos,  and  an  Athenian  colony 
(Strabo,xiii.p.606;  Herod. vii. 42).  Itismentioned 


iu  Scriptufe  only  (Acts  xzviL  2)  from  the  fact 
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that  the  ship  in  which  Paul  embarked  at 
as  a  priscmer  on  his  way  to  Italy,  belonged  to  Adra 
myttium.  It  was  rare  to  find  a  vessel  going  direc 
firom  Palestine  to  Italy.  The  usual  course  there 
fore  was  to  embark  in  some  ship  bound  to  one  o 
the  ports  of  Asia  Minor,  and  there  go  on  boarc 
a  vessel  sailing  for  Italy.  This  was  the  courw 
taken  by  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  Paul 
The  ship  of  Adramyttium  took  tiiem  to  Myn 
in  Lycia,  and  here  they  embarked  in  mi 
Alexandrian  vessel  bound  for  Italy.  Some  coin< 
mentators  (Hammond,  Grotius,  Witsius,  &c.] 
strangely  sup^xise  tiiat  Adrametum  in  Africa 
(Plin.  v.  3 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3)  was  tiie  port  to  whicli 
tiie  ship  belonged.  Adramyttium  is  still  called 
*  AdramytJ*  It  is  built  on  a  hill,  contains  about 
1000  houses,  and  is  still  a  place  of  scnne  com- 
merce  (Turner,  Tottr,  iii.  265). 

ADRIATIC  SEA  C^Bpias,  Acts  xxvii.  27). 
This  name  is  now  confined  to  the  gulf  lyin^  be- 
tween Italy  on  one  side,  and  the  coasts  of  DaV 
matia  and  Albania  on  the  other.  But  in  St. 
Paul  s  time  it  extended  to  all  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  between  Crete  and  Sicily.  Thus 
Ptolemy  (iii.  16)  sa]rs  that  Sicily  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  toe  Adriatic,  and  that  Crete  was 
bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  west ;  and  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  185;  vii.  p.  488)  sa]rs  that  the  Ionian  gulf  was 
a  part  of  what  was  in  hiii  time  called  tiie  Adriatic 
S^.  This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  relieving  us 
from  the  necessity  of  finding  the  island  of  Melita 
on  which  Paul  was  shipwrecked,  in  the  present 
Adriatic  gulf;  and  consequently  removing  the 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  identification  of 
that  island  with  the  present  Malta.  To  this  use 
it  has  been  skilfully  applied  by  Dr.  Falconer  in 
his  tractate  On  the  Voyage  of  St,  Ptml, 

ADRIEL  (V«nT?,  the  Jhck  of  God;  Sept. 
*A5pi4A),  the  person  to  whom  Saul  gave  in 
marriage  his  daughter  Merab,  who  had  been  ori- 
ginally promised  to  David  ^1  Sam.  xriii.  19). 
Five  sons  sprung  from  this  union,  who  were  taken 
to  make  up  the  number  of  Saul^s  descendants, 
whose  lives,  on  the  principle  of  blood-revenge,  were 
required  by  the  Giueanites  to  avenge  the  cruelties 
which  Saul  had  exercised  towuds  their  race 
[GiBBONiTBs].  In  2  Sam.  xxi.  8,  the  name  of 
Michal  occurs  as  the  motiier  of  these  sons  of 
Adriel :  but  as  it  is  known  that  Merab,  and  not 
Michal,  was  the  wife  of  Adriel,  and  that  Michal 
had  never  any  children  (2  Sam.  vi.  23),  there 
only  remains  the  alternative  of  supposing  either 
that  MichaFs  name  has  been  substituted  for 
Merab's  by  some  ancient  copyist^  or  that  the  word 
which  properly  means  bare  (which  Michal  bare 
unto  Adriel),  should  be  rendered  brought  ^p  or 
educated  (which  Michal  brought  up  for  Adriel). 
The  last  is  the  choice  of  our  public  version,  and 
also  of  tiie  Targum.  The  Jewish  writers  conclude 
that  Merab  died  early,  and  that  Michal  adopted 
her  sister^s  children,  and  brought  them  up  for 
Adriel  (71  Bab.  Sanhed.  fol.  19.  2>    But,  as  the 

word  ni?^  will  not  easily  take  any  other  sense 
than  <  ahe  bare,'  the  change  of  names  seems  the 
easier  explanation. 

ADULLAM  (D/>'1^;  Sept  'OioXXd^),  an 
old  city  (Gen.  xxxviii'.  1,  12,  20)  m  tiie  plain 
country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  35),  and 
one  of  tiie  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  ( Jo^ 
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xii.  15).  It  was  one  of  the  tofims  which  Rehoboam 
hrhSed  (2  Cliran.  xu  7 ;  Micah  i.  15),  and  \»  men- 
tsawd  »Sta  the  CaptiYity  (Neh.  xi.  30;  2  Mace. 
12^  ^S).  Eosebiiii  and  Jerome  itate  diat  it  ex- 
ited in  their  time  as  a  large  village,  ten  miles  to 
tbe  east  of  Eleutherapolis ;  but  they  follow,  the 
Sept  in  coDlbunding  it  with  Eglon  (jv^V), 
vhenaa  it  is  certain  that  these  were  diflerent 
piacc%  and  had  distinct  kings  in  the  time  of 
Jodua  (xiL  12, 15).  It  is  evident  that  Adullam 
vasoof  of  the  cities  of  *  the  valley /or  plain  between 
tbe  hiU  coontry  of  Jodah  and  the  sea ;  and  from 
mpUce  in  the  lists  of  names  (especially  2  Chnm. 
XL  ^  V  it  appears  not  to  have  been  far  from  the 
P^listine  city  of  Gath.  This  circumstance 
vQold  suggest  that  the  *  cave  of  Adullam*  (1  Sara, 
xxii,  1),  to  which  David  withdrew  immediately 


6«m  Gath^  was  near  the  city  of  that  name.     But 
itof  b  no  passage  of  Scripture  which  ccxmects 
i^  city  ana  the  cave,  and  it  is  certainly  not  in 
i  plain  that  one  would  look  for  a  cave  capable 
ti  aflbrdittg  a  secure  retreat  to  400  men ;  nor 
ias  any  st^h  cave  been  (bund  in  that  quarter. 
It  is  thereftwe  far  from  improbable  that  the  cave 
«f  Adullam  was  in  the  mountainous  wilderness 
is  the  west  at  Judah  towards  the  Dead  Sea,  where 
adi  caves  occur,  and  where  the  western  names 
»  Carmel)  are  sometimes  repeated.    This  con- 
jecture is  ntvonred  by  the  fact  that  the  usual 
(^tntfs  vi  David  were  in  this  quarter;  whence 
be  oHvred  into  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  quite 
^>Qtifaoas»  whereas  he  must  have  crossed  the 
iWe  fansdtfa  of  the  land,  if  the  cave  of  Adullam 
^  been  near  the  city  of  diat  name.     Other 
RaaooB  occur  which  would  take  too  much  room 
^  Itate :  bat  the  result  is,  that  there  appears  at 
Inntth  good  grouzids  for  the  local  tradition  which 
Iks  dK  cave  on  die  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
d!koagfa   there  is  no  certainty  with  regard  to 
^  paiticular  cave  usually  pointed  out.     The 
ore  80  designated  is  at  a  point  to  which  David 
VIS  fitf  more  likelv  to  summon  his  parents,  whom 
^  inimded  to  take  from  Bethlehem  mto  Moab, 
tia  to  any  place   in  the  western  plains.     It  is 
^ntf  six  mues  south-west  of  Bethlehem,  in  the 
■de  «f  a  deep  ravine  fWady  Khureitun)  which 
pmn  below  the  Frank  mountain  [Hbrooion] 
•  d«  soudi.     It  is  an  immense  natural  cavern, 
ht  oBooth  of  which  can  be  approached  only  on 
iat  along  die  side  of  the  diff.     Irby  and  Man- 
1^  who  visited  it  widiout  being  aware  diat  it 
sai  the  reputed  cave  of  Adullam,  state  that  it 
*nMi  in  by  a  long  winding,  narrow  passage,  with 
wmH  diamben  or  cavities  on  either  side.     We 
mok  came  to  a  large  chamber  with  natural  arches 
tf  great  height ;  from  diis  last  there  were  nu- 
■rens  passages,  leading  in  all  directions,  occa- 
■aaally  joined  br  others  at  right  angles,  and 
inaing  a  perfect  labyrinth,  which  our  guides  as- 
os  had  never  been  perfectly  explored,  the 
being  afraid  of  losmg  themselves.     The 
are  generally  four  feet  high  by  three  feet 
vi^  and  were  all  on  a  level  with  each  other. 
TW  were  a  few  petrifactions  where  we  were : 
■nreflfaeless  the  grotto  was  perfectly  clean,  and 
fe  sir  pure  and  good*  (IVaveU,  pp.  340, 341).  It 
tKm$  probable  that  David,  as  a  native  of  Beth- 
1^^  most  have  been  well  acquainted  with  this 
"nibble  spot^  and  had  probably  often  availed 
IttKlf  of  its  sbdter  when  out  with  his  father's 
iKka   It  would   theidore  naturally  occur  to 


him  as  a  place  of  refuge  when  he  fled  from  Gath ; 
and  his  purpose  of  forming  a  band  of  followers 
was  much  more  likely  to  he  realised  here,  in  tlie 
neighbourtHXMl  of  his  native  place,  than  in  the 
westward  plain,  where  the  city  of  Adullam  lay. 
These  circumstances  have  considerable  weight, 
when  taken  in  connection  with  what  has  already 
been  adduced ;  but  the  question  is  one  which 
there  is  tk>  means  of  deciding  with  certainty. 

ADULTERY.  In  the  common  acc4^)tation  of 
the  word  adultery  denotes  tlie  sexual  intercourse  of 
a  married  woman  with  any  other  man  than  her 
husband,  or  of  a  married  man  with  any  other  woman 
than  his  wife.  But  the  crime  is  not  understood  in 
this  extent  among  Eastern  nations,  nor  was  it  so  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews.  W  ith  them,  adultery  was  the 
act  whereby  any  married  man  was  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  havmg  a  spurious  oflbpring  imposed  upon 
him.  An  adulterer  was,  therefore,  any  man  who 
had  illicit  intercourse  with  a  married  or  betrothed 
woman ;  and  an  adulteress  was  a  betrothed  or  mar- 
ried woman  who  had  intercourse  with  any  other 
man  than  her  husband.  An  intercourse  between 
a  married  man  and  an  tmmarried  woman  was  not, 
as  with  us,  deemed  adultery,  but  fornication — a 
great  sin,  but  not,  like  adultery,  involving  the 
contingency  of  polluting  a  descent,  of  turning 
aside  an  inheritance,  or  of  imposing  upon  a  man 
a  charge  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  Adultery 
was  thus  considered  a  great  social  wrong,  against 
which  society  protect^  itself  by  much  severer 
penalties  than  attended  an  unchaste  act  not  in- 
volving the  same  contingencies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  Oriental  limitation  of 
adultery  is  intimately  connected  with  the  exist- 
ence of  polygamy.  If  adultery  be  defined  as  a 
breach  of  die  marriage  covenant,  then,  where  the 
contract  is  between  one  man  and  one  woman,  as 
in  Christian  countries,  the  man  as  much  as  the 
woman  infringes  the  covenant,  or  commits  adul- 
tery, by  every  act  of  intercourae  with  any  other 
woman :  but  where  polygamy  is  allowed — where 
the  husband  may  marry  odier  wives,  and  take 
to  himself  concubines  and  slaves,  the  marriage 
contract  cannot  and  does  not  convey  to  the  woman 
a  legal  title  that  the  man  should  belong  to  her 
alone.  If,  therefore,  a  Jew  associated  with  a 
woman  who  was  not  his  wife,  his  concubine,  or 
his  slave,  he  was  guilty  of  unchastity,  but  com- 
mitted no  oflence  which  gave  a  wife  reason  to 
complain  diat  her  legal  rights  had  been  infringed. 
If,  however,  the  woman  with  whom  he  associated 
was  the  wife  of  another,  he  was  guilty  of  adultery 
— ^not  by  infringing  his  own  marriage  covenant, 
but  by  causing  a  breach  of  that  which  existed 
between  that  woman  and  her  husband  (Michaelis, 
Mosauchee  Recht.  art  259;  Jahn*s  Archaoloyie, 
th.  i.  b.  2,  }  183).  By  thus  excluding  from  the 
name  and  punishment  of  adultery,  tlie  offence 
which  did  not  involve  the  enormous  wrong  of 
imposing  upon  a  man  a  supposititious  offiipring,  in 
a  nation  where  the  succession  to  landed  propoty 
went  entirely  by  birth,  so  diat  a  fStther  cmUd  not 
by  his  testament  alienate  it  from  any  one  who  was 
regarded  as  his  son— the  law  was  enabled,  with 
less  severity  than  if  the  inferior  offence  had 
been  incluoed,  to  punish  the  crime  widi  death. 
It  is  still  so  punished  wherever  the  practice  of 
polygamy  has  similarly  operated  in  limiting  the 
crime — not,  perhaps,  that  the  law  expressly  as- 
signs that  punishment,  but  it  recognises  the  right 
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of  the  injuied  party  to  inflict  it,  and,  in  fiict, 
leaves  it,  m  a  great  degree,  in  his  hands.  Now 
death  was  the  punishment  of  adultery  before  the 
time  of  Moses;  and  if  he  had  assigned  a  less  pu- 
nishment, his  law  would  have  been  inoperative, 
for  private  vengeance,  sanctioned  by  usage,  would 
still  have  inflicted  death.  But  by  adopting  it 
into  the  law,  those  restrictions  were  imposed  upon 
its  operation  which  necessarily  arise  whoi  the  calm 
inquiry  of  public  justice  is  substituted  for  the  im- 
pulsive action  of  excited  hands.  Thus,  death  would 
oe  less  frequently  inflicted ;  and  that  tiiis  effect 
followed  seems  to  be  iimilied  in  the  &ct  that  the 
whole  biblical  histor  j  oners  no  ezaxnple  of  capital 
punishment  for  the  crime.  Indeed,  Lightfoot  goes 
farther,  and  remarks,  'I  do  not  remember  that  I 
have  anywhere,  in  the  Jewish  Pandect,  met  with 
an  example  of  a  wife  punished  for  adultery  with 
death.  There  is  mention  (  71  Hiferos.SanAed.  242) 
of  the  daughter  of  a  certain  priest  burned  for 
committing  fornication  in  her  iather*s  house;  but 
she  was  not  married  ^  (^Hor,  Hebr.  ad  Matt  xix.  8j 
Eventually,  divorce  superseded  all  other 
ment  There  are  indeed  some  grounds  for  thinking 
that  this  had  happened  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
and  we  throw  it  out  as  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whe- 
ther the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  in  attempting  to 
entrap  Christ  in  the  matter  of  the  woman  taken 
in  adultery,  did  not  intend  to  put  him  between 
the  alternatives  of  either  declaring  for  the  revival 
of  a  practice  which  had  already  become  obsolete, 
but  wnich  the  law  was  supposed  to  command; 
or,  of  g^i^^i^  ^  sanction  to  the  apparent  infrac- 
tion of  the  law,  which  the  substitution  of  divorce 
involved  (John  viii.  1-11).  In  Blatt  v.  Z%  Christ 
seems  to  assume  that  the  practice  of  divorce  for 
adultery  already  existed.  In  later  times,  it  cer- 
tainly did;  and  Jews  who  were  averse  to  part 
with  their  adulterous  wives,  were  compelled  to 
put  them  away  (BCaimon.  in  OerutMn,  c  2).  In 
the  passage  just  referred  to,  our  Lord  does  not  ap- 
pear to  render  divorce  compulsory,  even  in  case  of 
adultery;  he  onl^  permits  it  in  that  case  alone^ 
by  forbidding  it  m  every  otiier. 

In  the  law  which  assigns  the  punishment  of 
death  to  adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10),  the  mode  in 
which  that  punishment  should  be  inflicted  is  not 
specified,  because  it  was  known  from  custom.  It 
was  not,  however,  itranguiationy  as  the  Talmud- 
ists  contend,  but  itoninff,  as  we  may  leam 
from  various  passages  of  Scripture  (e.  g,  Esek. 
xvi.  38,  40 ;  John  viii.  0) ;  ana  as,  in  fact,  Moses 
himself  testifies,  if  we  compare  Exod.  xxxi.  14; 
XXXV.  2 ;  with  Num.  xv.  35, 36.  If  the  adulteress 
was  a  slave,  the  guilty  parties  were  both  scourged 
with  a  leathern  whip  (TXlip2),  the  numbor  of 
blows  not  exceeding  forty.  In  this  instance  the 
adulterer,  in  addition  to  the  scourging,  was  sub- 
ject to  the  further  penalty  of  bringing  a  trespass 
offering  (a  nm)  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  to 
be  ofleroa  in  his  behalf  by  the  priest  (Lev.  xix. 
20-22).  Those  who  wish  to  enter  into  me  reasons 
of  this  distinction  in  fovour  of  the  slave^  may  caa" 
suit  Michaelis(lfosflwscAe«i{dcA^.  art  264\  We 
only  observe  that  the  Moslem  law,  derived  horn 
old  Arabian  usage,  only  inflicts  upon  a  slave,  for 
this  and  other  crimes,  half  the  punishment  in- 
curred by  a  firee  person. 

It  seems  that  tne  Roman  law  made  the  same 
important  distinction  with  the  Hebrew,  between 
the  infidelity  of  the  husband  and  of  the  wife. 


*  Adultery  *  was  defined  by  the  civilians  to  be  the 
violation  of  another  man*s  bed  (viohHo  tori 
aUeni);  so  that  the  infidelity  of  tiie  huibsnd 
could  not  constitute  the  offence.  The  more  sn- 
cient  laws  of  Rome,  which  were  very  severe 
against  the  offence  of  the  wife,  were  silent  as  to 
that  of  the  husband.  The  offence  was  not  capital 
until  made  so  by  Constantine,  in  imitation  of  the 
Jewish  law;  but  under  Leo  and  Marcian  the 
penalty  was  abated  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  or 
cutting  off  the  nose ;  and,  under  Justinian,  the 
further  mitigation  was  granted  to  the  woman, 
tiiat  she  was  oidy  to  be  scourged,  to  lose  her 
dower,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent 

The  punishment  of  cutting  off  the  nose  brings 
to  mina  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Eaddel 
(xxiii.  25\  aiter,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  reprov- 
ing Israel  and  Judah  for  their  adulteries  (i.  e. 
idolatries)  witii  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldeau, 
threatens  the  punishment — *  they  shall  take  away 
thy  nose  and  thy  ears,*  which  Jerome  states  wu 
actually  the  punishment  of  adultery  in  those  na- 
tions. One  or  both  of  these  mutilations,  most 
generally  that  of  the  nose,  were  also  inflicted  by 
other  nations,  as  tiie  Persians  and  Egyptians,  and 
even  the  Romans ;  but  we  suspect  that  among  fiie 
former,  as  with  the  latter,  it  was  less  a  judicial 
punishment  than  a  summary  infiiction  by  ^ 
aggrieved  party.  It  is  more  than  once  alluded  to 
as  such  by  the  Roman  poets :  thus  Bfartial  asks, 

*  Quis  tibi  persuasit  nares  abscindere  nuBchof 
and  in  Virgil  (^n.  vi.  496)  we  read — 

<  Ora,  manusque  ambas,  populataque  tempora 
raptis 
Auribus,  et  trunoas  inhonesto  vulnere  nares.* 

It  would  also  seem  that  these  mutilations  were 
more  usually  inflicted'  on  the  male  than  the 
female  adulterer.  In  Eg3rpt,  however,  cutting  off 
the  nose  was  the  female  punishment,  aiad  ihe  man 
was  beaten  terribly  wim  rods  (Diod.  Sic  i.  89, 
90).  The  respect  witii  which  the  oaDJugal  union 
was  treated  in  that  country  in  the  eaxliest  times 
is  manifested  in  the  history  of  Abnfaam  (Gen. 
xii.  19). 

ADULTERY,  TRIAL  OF.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  the  spirit  of  the  BCosaical  legislation 
to  suppose  that  the  trial  of  the  suspected  wife 
by  thB  bitter  water,  called  the  Water  of  Jea- 
huay,  was  by  it  first  produced.  It  is  to  be 
regaled  as  an  attempt  to  mitigate  the  evils  of, 
and  to  bring  under  legal  control,  an  old  custom 
which  could  not  be  entirely  abrogated.  The  ori- 
ginal usage,  which  it  was  designed  to  mitigate, 
was  probably  of  the  kind  which  we  still  find  in 
Western  Africa;  and  a  comparison  of  the  two  may 
suggest  the  real  points  of  the  evil  which  the  law 
of  Moses  was  designed  to  rectify,  and  the  real  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  calculated  to  secure.  The 
matter  deserves  particular  attention,  inasmuch 
as  it  relates  to  the  only  ordeal  in  use  among  tiic 
Israelites,  or  sanctioned  by  their  law.  The  illus- 
trative details  of  the  Trial  by  Red  Water,  as  it  ii 
called,  vary  among  different  nations,  in  minuti 
particulars,  which  it  would  be  tiresome  to  distin 
piuish.  The  substantial  fiicts  may  be  embodiec 
in  one  statement:-— 

The  ordeal  is,  in  some  tribes,  confined  to  ihn 
case  of  adultery,  but  in  others  it  is  used  in  all  cases 
D^fferenceSy  rattier  than  resemblances,  must  indi 
cate  the  particular  points  in  which  the  Mosaica! 
bw,  while  retaining  the  form,  abandoned  the  ant 
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and  obrimted  tbe  erils  of  lhi»  inftitutioiL 
TW  diiSscnccB  ue,  in  fact,  all<-iinportaiit    In 
Afiica  tbedzink  i>i)0wnfiww,apd  calculated  to  pro- 
duce the  eflecti  which  the  oa^  imprecates;  whereat 
the  *  water  of  jealousy,^  however  unpleasant,  was 
ivepaved  in  a  pcescribed  manner,  with  ingredients 
loiovn  to  all  to  be  perfectly  innocuous.  It  could  not 
tbodbre  injure  the  innocent ;  and  its  action  upon 
the  guilty  most  hare  remlted  from  the  ccnscious- 
noB  of  having  ccnomitted  a  horrible  perjury,  which 
crimcv  when  the  oath  was  so  solemnly  confirmed 
by  the  dranght,  and  attended  by  such  awful  im- 
pwratinns,  was  believed  to  be  visitable  with  im- 
mediate death  from  heaven.     It  cannot  be  too 
itXQDgly  inculcated,  that  in  the  African  examples 
the  eflect  is  not  ascribed  to  the  drink,  but  to  a 
npRnatmal  visitatian  upon  a  perjury  which  the 
tAmXuwtM^titw^  of  the  oatbhdrink  renders  so  awfuL 
Tikis  name  of  ^oath-drink*  is  comnumly  applied 
Id  it  en  the  Gold  Coast    And  it  was,  doubtless, 
to  ftrskgthen  such  an  impression  that  this  awful 
dziak,  so  much  dreaded  m  Africa,  was  with  the 
i«vi  exchiaively  appropriated  to  the  only  ordeal 
trill  among  than.     On  the  Gold  Coast  die  oath- 
ddak  (not,  of  course,  poisonous)  is  used  as  a 
'■*^fn>rwsi  of  otf  oaths,  not  only  oaths  of  purga* 
tuB,bot  of  accusation,  or  even  of  obligation.     In 
aQ  cases  it  is  accompanied  with  an  imprecation 
taat  tbe  Fetish  may  destroy  them  if  they  speak 
QBtnily,  or  do   not  perform  the  terms  of  d^ir 
oUi^atkn;  and  it  is  nrmly  believed  that  no  one 
vfae  is  periored  under  this  form  of  oath  will  live 
m  hoar  (ViUaolt ;  Bosman).     Doubtless  the  im- 
pcemon  with  reniect  to  this  more  ordinary  oath- 
linak  is  deriveci  from  observation  of  the  effects 
litmiJTng  the  drink  used  in  the  actual  ordeal ; 
■d  it  is  oar  object  to  show  that  die  popular 
■d  genexal  c^niuoQ  r^ards  such  an  oam  as  of 
m  mSaan  a  nature  that  perjury  is  sure  to  bring 
dova  imonediate  punishment.    The  red-water  as 
m  cnieal  is  confined  to  crimes  of  die  worst  class. 
IhcK  are  murder,  adultery,  witchcraft.  Perhaps 
4a  aiiMs  lev  from  choice  than  from  the  &ct  that 
Mcfa  cxioMes  are  not  only  the  highest,  but  are  the 
Wft  capable  of  that  direct  proof  for  which  the 
tsdesl  18  intokded  as  a  substitute.     A  party  is 
■irisml :  if  be  denies  the  crime,  he  is  required 
%  iawk  tbe  red  water,  and,  on  refusing,  is  deemed 
fiabv  of  tbe   offence.     The  trial  is  so  much 
iirwird  dttt  innn^*"*  persons  often  confess  them- 
■bv  guilty,  in  order  to  avcnd  it    And  yet, 
tks  imwrH«i**  effect  is  mppo^ed  to  result  less 
6«a  tlK  water  itself  dian  from  the  terrible  oath 
vilh  whi^  it  is  drunk;  fbrdiere  are  instances 
vtith  show  that  the  draught  is  the  seal  and  sanc- 
finof  the  most  solemn  oath  which  barbarous  ima- 
p>**^«~  have  been  able  to  devise;  and  in  kind  it 
a  Ibe  same — if  we  may  be  forgiven  the  familiar 
ilksCiBtion — ^which  is  heard  but  too  often  in  our 
•valauiy'May  thisdrinkbemy  p(nson,if— .*  So 
tte  peooB  who  drinks  die  red  water  invokes  the 
Fcta^  to  destroy  him  if   he   is  really  guilty 
tf  the  offence  widi  which  he  is  charged.    The 
dnk  is  made  by  an  infusion  in  water  of  jneces 
if  a  certain   tree,  or  of  heibs.      It  is  lugfaly 
p^«««»  in  itself;  and,  if  rif^tly  prepared,  the 
«ly  dianoe  of  escape  is  die  rejection  of  it  bjr  die 
itoriiidi,  in  which  case  die  party  is  deemed  inno- 
CiOt;  as  be  also  is  i^  being  retained,  it  has  no 
•asible  effect,  which  can  only  be  the  case  when 
tfe  prierta  (so  to  call  diem),  who  have  the  ma- 
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nagement  of  the  matter,  are  influenced  br  private 
considerations,  or  by  reference  to  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  to  prepare  the  draught  with  a  view  to 
acouittaL  The  imprecations  upon  the  accused  if 
he  be  guilty,  are  repeated  in  an  awful  manner  by 
the  priests,  and  the  effect  is  watched  very  keenly. 
If  toe  party  seems  affected  by  the  draught,  like 
one  intoxicated,  and  begins  to  foam  at  the  mouthy 
he  is  considered  undoubtedly  guilty,  and  is  slain 
on  the  spot ;  or  else  he  is  left  to  the  operation  of 
the  poisonous  draught,  which  causes  me  bellv  to 
fweU  and  burst,  and  occasions  death  (^Barhot, 
p.  r26;Bosman,p.l48;  Artus,inDeBry,vi.  62; 
Villault,  p.  191 ;  Corry's  Windward  Coast,  p.  71 ; 
Chttrch  Missionary  Paper,  No.  17;  Davis's 
Journal,  p.  24). 

The  resemblances  and  the  differences  between 
this  and  the  trial  by  bitter  water,  as  described  in 
Num.  V.  11-31,  wUl  be  apparent  on  comparison. 
The  object,  namely,  to  discover  a  crime  incapable 
of  being  proved  by  evidence,  is  the  same ;  the  oath, 
and  a  draught  as  its  sanction,  are  essentially  the 
same ;  and  similar  also  are  the  effects  upon  the 
guilty.  If,  therefore,  we  suppose  the  pre-existing 
custom  to  have  been  analogous  to  that  which  has 
been  described,  similar  practices  may  be  produced 
from  other  quarters.  Hesiod,  in  his  Theoffonia,  re- 
ports that  when  a  falsehood  had  been  told  by  any 
of  the  gods,  Jupiter  was  wont  to  send  Iris  to  bring 
some  water  out  of  the  river  Styx  in  a  golden 
vessel;  upon  this  an  oath  was  taken,  andif  tibe  god 
swore  falsely,  he  remained  for  a  whole  year  without 
life  or  motion.  There  was  an  ancient  temple 
in  Sicily,  in  which  were  two  very  deep  basins, 
called  Delli,  always  full  of  hot  and  sulphurous 
water,  but  never  running  over.  Here  the  more 
solemn  oaths  were  taken ;  and  perjuries  were  im- 
mediately punished  most  severely  (Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
67).  This  is  also  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Silius 
Italicus,  Virgil,  and  Macrobius;  and  from  the 
first  it  would  seem  diat  the  oath  was  written  upon 
a  ticket  and  cast  into  the  water.  The  ticket 
floated  if  the  oath  was  true^  and  sunk  if  it  was 
false.  In  the  latter  case  die  punishment  which 
followed  was  considered  as  an  act  of  Divine  ven- 
geance. 

The  result  of  these  views  and  illustrations  will 
be,  diat  the  trial  for  suspected  adultery  by  the  bit- 
ter water  amounted  to  this— that  a  woman  sus- 
pected of  adultery  by  her  husband'  was  allowed  to 
repel  the  charge  by  a  public  oath  of  purgation, 
which  oath  was  designedly  made  so  solemn  in  it- 
self, and  was  attended  by  such  awful  circum- 
stances, that  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  unlikely 
that  it  would  be  dared  by  any  woman  not  sup- 
ported by  the  consciousness  of  innocence.  And 
the  fact  that  no  instance  of  the  actual  appli- 
cation of  the  oideal  occurs  in  Scripture,  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  assertion  of  the  Jewish 
writen — that  the  trial  was  so  much  dreaded  by 
the  women,  that  those  who  were  really  guilty  ge- 
nerally avoided  it  by  confession ;  and  that  dius 
the  trial  itwlf  early  fell  into  disuse.  And  if,  as 
we  have  supposed,  this  mode  of  trial  was  onl^ 
tolerated  by  Moses,  the  ultimate  neglect  of  it 
must  have  been  desired  and  intended  by  him.  In 
later  times,  indeed,  it  was  disputed  in  the  Jewish 
schools,  whether  the  husband  was  bound  to  prose- 
cute his  wife  to  this  extremity,  or  whether  it  was 
not  lawful  for  him  to  connive  at  and  pardon  her 
act,  if  he  were  so  inclined.    There  were  some  who 
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held  that  he  waa  bound  by  his  dut  j  to  prosecute, 
while  otben  maintained  that  it  was  left  to  his 
pleasure  (T.  Hieroa.  tit  Sotah,  fol.  16,  2). 

From  the  same  source  we  learn  that  this  form 
of  trial  was  finally,  abrogated  about  forty  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  reason 
assigpoed  is,  that  the  men  themselves  were  at  that 
time  generally  adulterous ;  and  that  God  would 
not  fiilfil  tlie  imprecations  of  the  ordeal  oath  upon 
the  wife  while  tlie  husband  was  guilty  of  the 
same  crime  (John  viii.  1-8). 

Adultbrt,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  the 
Old  Testament,  means  idolatry  and  apostacy  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God  (Jer.  iii.  8,  9 ;  Esek. 
xvi.  33 ;  xxiii.  37 ;  also  Rev.  ii.  22).  Hence  an 
Adulteress  meant  an  apostate  church  or  city,  par- 
ticularly *  the  daughter  of  Jerusalem,'  OT,tl»« 
Jewish  church  and  people  (Isa.  i.  21 ;  Jer.  iii.  6, 
8,  9 ;  Esek.  xvi.  22;  xxiiL  7).  This  figure  resulted 
from  the  {nimary  one,  which  describes  the  con- 
nection between  God  and  his  separated  people  as 
a  marriage  between  him  and  them.  By  an  appli- 
cation of  the  same  figure,  *  An  adulterous  genera- 
tion '  (Matt  xu.  39 ;  xvi.  4 ;  Mark  viU.  38) 
means  a  Pithless  and  impious  generation. 

ADUMMIM  (Dnpn^f ;  Sept  'ASo^r ;  va- 
rious readings  are  'AiofAfdfi  ,'ASo>i^,  and  *E5i»- 
fd/i),  a  place  which  is  only  twice  named  in  Scrip* 
ture.  Once  (Josh.  xv.  7\  where,  irom  the  context, 
it  seems  to  indicate  the  border  between  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  and  that  it  was  an  ascending  road 

(DnonK  HTPD)  between  Gilgal  Tand  also  Jeri- 
cho) and  Jerunlem.    The  secona  notice  (Josh, 
xviii.  17)  adds  no  further  information,  but  repeats 
*  the  ascent  to  AdimammJ*  Most  commentators  take 
the  name  to  mean  the  place  of  blood  (from  the  H^. 
Dl),  and  follow  Jerome,  who  finds  the  place  in 
the  dangerous  or  mountainous  part  of  the  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  supposes  that 
it  was  so  called  from  the  iVequent  eflVision  of 
blood  by  the  robbers,  by  whom  it  was  much  infested. 
In  his  time  it  was  called  corruptly  MaH  domm  ; 
in  Gredc,  "Arafia ;  in  Latin,  Ascensm  rufforwny 
sive  robentkim.    These  are  curious  interoretations 
of  the  original  word,  which  is  most  lixely  from 
D^TM)  and  merely  denotes  the  rednets  of  the  soil 
or  rock.     It  does  not  appear  that  any  traveller 
mentions  the  geological  aspect  of  the  spot,  and 
therefore  this  must  be  r^araed  only  as  a  pr(i>able 
conjecture.    However,  as  a  difficult  pass  in  a  de- 
sol^  rocky  region,  between  important  cities,  the 
part  of  the  road  indicated  by  Jerome,  and  all  after 
nim,  was  as  likely  to  be  infested  by  robbers  in 
earlier  times  as  in  those  of  Jerome  and  at  the  pre- 
sent day.   Indeed,  the  character  of  the  road  was  so 
notorious,  that  Christ  lays  the  scene  of  the  parable 
of  tiie  good  Samaritan  (Luke  x.)  upon  it ;  and  Je- 
rome informs  us  that  Aaummim  or  Adommim  was 
believed  to  be  the  place  where  the  traveller  (taken 
as  a  real  person)  <  fdl  among  thieves.*    He  adds 
that  a  icnt  and  garrison  was  maintained  here  for 
the  safeguard  of  travellers  (Jerome,  in  Loc.  Heb, 
AnooMiM,  et  in  Epii,  PauUe\    The  travellers 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenm  centuries  noticed 
the  ruins  of  a  castie^  and  supposed  it  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  by  Jerome  {ZuaOari,  iv.  30) ;  but 
the  judicious  Nau  (  Voyage  Nottveau  de  la  TerrC' 
Saitite,  p.  349))  perceived  that  this  castie  belonged 
to  the  time  o/^  the  Crusades.     Not  &r  from  tiiis 
spot  was  a  khan,  called  the  *  Samaritan  s  khan ' 
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(le  Khdn  du  Samaritain),  in  the  belief  that  H 
was  the  '  inn*  to  which  the  Samaritan  brougbt  the 
wounded  traveller.  The  travellers  of  tiie  present 
century  mention  the  spot  and  neighbourhood 
nearly  in  the  same  tenns  as  those  of  older  date ; 
and  describe  the  ruins  as  those  of  *  a  convent 
and  a  khan*  (Haidy,  193).  They  all  repvcMnt 
the  road  as  still  infested  by  robbers,  from  whom 
some  of  them  (as  Sir  F.  Henniker)  have  not 
escaped  without  danger.  The  place  thus  indi- 
cated is  about  eight  miles  from  Jerasalem,  and 
four  from  Jericho. 

ADVOCATE  (naf>4*KXirrof),one  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  another ;  also  one  who  exhorts,  defends, 
comforts,  prays  for  another.  It  is  an  appellation 
given  to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  Christ  (John  xiv.  16 ; 
XV.  26;  xvi.  7),  and  to  Christ  himself  by  an 
apostle  (1  John  ii.  1 ;  see  also  Rom.  viii.  34 ; 
Heb.  vii.  25). 

In  the  forensic  sense,  advocates  or  pleaders  were 
not  known  to  the  Jews  until  they  came  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  were  obliged  to 
transact  their  law  affiiirs  after  the  Roman  manner. 
Being  thai  litUe  conversant  wi^  the  Roman 
laws,  and  wiUi  the  forms  of  the  jurists,  it  waa  ne- 
cessary for  them,  in  pleading  a  cause  before  the 
Roman  magistrates,  to  obtam  the  assistance  of 
a  Roman  lawyer  or  adffOC€Uef  who  was  well  yersed 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  (Otti  SpiciL 
Crim.  p.  325).  In  all  the  Roman  provinces  such 
men  were  found,  who  devoted  their  time  and  labour 
to  the  pleading  of  causes  and  the  transacting  of 
other  legal  busmets  in  the  provincial  courts  (^Lam- 
prid.  Vit.  Alex.  Set.  c.  44).  It  also  appean  (Cic 
pro  C€tUoy  c.  SO)  that  many  Roman  youths  who 
had  devoted  themselves  to  forensic  business  osed 
to  repair  to  the  provinces  with  the  consuls  and 
prstors,  in  order,  by  managing  the  causes  of  the 
provincials,  to  fit  themselves  for  more  important 
ones  at  Rome.  Such  an  advocate  was  TertuUus, 
whom  the  Jews  employed  to  accuse  Paul  before 
Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  1) ;  for  although  TirrJp,  tiie 
term  applied  to  him,  signifies  primarily  an  €)rator 
or  speaJceTf  yet  it  also  denotes  a  pleader  or  advo- 
cate (Kuinoel,  Comment,  and  Bloomfield,  Reeens, 
Synopt.  ad  Act  xxiv.  2)    [Accussr]. 

ADYTUM,  that  which  is  inaccessible  or  im- 
penetrable ;  and  hence  considered  as  descriptive 
of  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  temple  of  Jerus^em, 
and  of  the  innermost  chambers,  or  penetralia,  of 
other  edifices  accounted  sacred,  and  of  the  secret 
places  to  which  the  priests  only  were  admitted. 
It  is  used  metaphorically  by  ecclesiastical  writers, 
and  employed  to  signify  the  heart  and  conscience 
of  a  man,  and  sometimes  the  deep,  ^liritual 
meaning  of  the  Divine  word. — H.  S. 

MGYVT,     [EoYPT.l 

iBLIA  CAPlTOLINA.     [Jebusalwc.] 

^ENON  (Alrflir,  fiom  \^%  fimntain;  Buxt. 
Lex.  Ch.  Rob,  TaUn.  1601),  tibe  name  of  a  place 
near  Salem,  where  John  baptised  (John  iii.  23) ; 
the  reason  given, '  because  there  was  much  water 
there,*  would  suggest  that  he  baptised  at   the 

r'  igs  from  which  the  place  took  ite  name.     On 
situation  of  >Gnon  nothing  certain  has  been 
determined,  although  Eusebius  places  it  eight 
Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis  (Belhsban), 
and  fifty-three  north-east  of  Jesiisalem. 
MKA.     [Chronoixkit.] 
iCTHIOPIA.    [Ethiopia.] 


AFFINITY. 

AJmNJTY    is  reUtionhip   by  marriage,  as 

i&tinguiihed  finsn  eonumfftiimty,  which  is  rela- 

tioQikin  by  blood.      Marriaget   between  persons 

&ui  niated^  in  Tazioas  degrees,  were  forbidden  by 

tbe  kv  of  Moses,  which  previous  usage,  in  diffe- 

na  oonditions  of  society,  had  allowed.    These 

difieei  arc  enumerated  in  Lev.  zviii.  7,  $q.    The 

fTMiplei  before  the  law  are  those  of  Cain  and 

AIk],  vho^  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  required, 

■siried  their  own   sisters.       Abraham    married 

&iab,  the  daughter  of  hi«  fkiha  by  another  wife  : 

and  Jaoib  married    the  two  sisters   Leah   and 

SacheL     In  the  first  instance,  and  even  in  the 

tnond,  there  was  an  crfmous  comangninity,  and 

onlj  the  last  ofiered  a   ^eirions  relatiomhip  of 

■Smty  merely.     So  also,  in  the  prohibition  m  the 

hv,  a  consanguinity  can  be  traced  in  what  are 

»>sUy  set  down  as  degrees  of  affinity  merely. 

IW  dej^iees  of  real  affinity  interdicted  are,  that  a 

^aa  diall  not  (nor  a  woman  in  the  correspond- 

Bf  iriatiown  marry  his — 1.  Father's  widow  (not 

^  swn  mother) ;  2.  The  daughter  of  his  father's 

*^  t^  another  husband ;  3.  The  widow  of  his 

pBemal  ancle ;  4.  Nor  his  brodier's  widow  if  he 

w  Uft  children   by  her;  but,   if  not,  he  was 

^Kad  to  marry  her  to  raise  up  children  to  his 

it»aied  brother   [IiKVibatb  Law].    The  other 

pw^^^ions  are  connected  with  the  condition  of 

poATgamy,  and   they    prdiibited    a    man  from 

ving — 1.  a  nioi.ber  and  her  daughter  for  wives 

at  the  same  time  ;  2.  or  two  sisters  for  wives  at 

^  auae   time.      These   prohibitions,  although 

^■kded  in  Oriental  notions,  adapted  to  a  parti" 

']i'«'  oonditkn  of  society,  and  connected  with 

^  peculiarities  of  Uie  Levitical  marriage  law, 

^■*e  been  imported  wholesale  into  our  canon  law. 

*&  6tness  <k  this  is  doubted  by  many :  but  as, 

^Bt  fioom  any  moral  questions,  the  prohibited 

■aiiiijjjU  are  such  as  few  would,  in  the  present 

fwtirinn  of  European  society,  desire  to  contract, 

■id  sadi  aa  would  be  deemed  repugnant  to  good 

^rte  and   correct  manners,  there  is  little  real 

ttsltv  of  regret  in  this  adoption  of  the  Levitical 

W.    Indeed,  the  objections  to  this  adoption  have 

Ktai  chiefly  upon  one  point ;  and  tiiat  hi^pens 

^  be  a  point  in  which  me  law  itself  happens  to 

ksve  been  e^r^iously  misunderstood.    This  is  in 

tie  isijanetkm  which,  under  permitted  polygamy, 

a  man  to  have  two  sisters  at  once ;  an  in- 

whidi   has  been  construed,  under  the 

law,  which  allows  but  one  wife,  to  apply 

•^■Hy  to  the  case  of  a  man  marrying  the  sister 

tf  a  deceased  wife.     The  law  itself  is,  however,  so 

that  it  is  difficult  to  omceive  how.  its  true 

which  nearly  all  commentators 

lid  have  been  thus  interpreted.    It 

a  Mfeiercd  in  our  version,  '  Neither  shalt  thou 

tik«  a  wifo  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  to  uncover 

Wr  aakednesa,  beiide  the  other  in  her  lifetime,'' 

Omr  as  this  seems,  it  is  still  clearer  if,  with 

GcKsios  and  othen^   we  take  the  word  *)*1V, 

wajiuj  to  cer,  to  mean   to  riva^  as  in   the 

Sept,  Arabic,  and   Vulgate.      The  Targum  of 

imidaan,  die  Miff*^",  and  the  celebrated  Jewish 

^noMOtators  Jarchi  and  Ben  Gerson,  are  clear 

^  two  eitters  at  once  are  intended ;  and  there 

VQM  aa  obvious  design  to  prevent  the  occurrence 

^^atk  ungeemly  jealousies  and  ccHitentions  be- 

^"ca  Astff-wires  a»  embittered  the  life  of  Jacob 

Hfar  hAm  of  the    twelve  tribes.     The  more 

icewdite  sense  has  been  extracted,  with  rather 
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ungentle  violence  tQ  the  principles  of  Hebrew 
construction,  by  making  <  vex  her '  the  antece- 
dent of  <  in  her  lifetime,'  instead  of  *  take  her 
sister  to  her,   in  her   lifetime.'    And   it  is  ex- 
plained, under  this  view,  that  the  married  sister 
should  not  be  *  vexed  *  in  her  lifetime  by  the  pro- 
spect that  her  sister  might  succeed  her.     It  may 
he  safely  said  that  such  an  idea  would  never 
have    occurred    in    the  -  East,  where  unmarried 
sisters  are  far  more  rarely  than  in  Eurqw  brought 
into  such  acquaintance  with  the  husband  of  the 
married  sister  as  to  give  occasion  for  such  *  vex- 
ation' or  *  rivalry'  as  this.     Yet,  this   view  of 
the  matter,  iriiich  is  completely  exploded  among 
real  biblical  critics,  has  received  the  sanction  of 
several  Christian  Councils   (Condi.  lUiber.  can. 
61 ;  Aurat.  can.  17 ;  Attxer.  can.  30)  ;  and  is  per- 
haps not   calculated  to  do  much  harm,  except 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  except  as  it 
may  prove  a  snare  to   some  sincere  but  weak 
consciences.     It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  those 
codes  of  law  which  most  resemble  the  law  of 
Moses  (m  the  general  subject,  no  prohibition  of 
the  marriage  of  two  sisters  in  ntccesaion  can  be 
found. 

AFFIRMATIVES.  Among  the  Jews  the  for^ 
mula  of  assent  or  affirmation  was  1^*1^'?  P 
<rh^  tlxas,  thou  hast  taid,  or,  thou  host  rightly 
said.  It  is  stated  by  Aryda  and  others  that  this 
is  the  prevailing  mode  in  which  a  person  expresses 
his  assent,  at  this  day,  in  Lebanon,  especially 
when  he  does  not  wish  to  assert  anything  in  ex- 
press terms.  This  explains  the  answer  of  our 
Saviour  to  the  high-pnest  Caiaplias  (Matt  xxvi. 
64),  when  he  was  asked  whether  he  was  the  Christ, 
the  son  of  God,  and  replied  ov  tlircu  (see  also 
Matt  xxvi.  25).  Instances  occur  in  the  Talmud : 
thus,  *  A  certain  man  was  asked,  "  Is  Rabbi  deatH" 
He  answered,  "  Ye  have  said :"  on  which  they 
rent  their  clothes' — taking  it  for  granted  from 
tliis  answer  that  it  was  so  (T.  Uieroa.  Kilaim, 
xxxii.  2).  All  readers  of  even  translations  are  fa- 
miliar with  a  frequent  elegancy  of  the  Scriptures,  or 
rather  of  the  Hdbrew  language,  in  using  an  affirm- 
ative and  negative  together,  by  which  the  sense  is 
rendered  more  emphatic  :  sometimes  tlie  negative 
first,  as  Ps.  cxviii.  17,  *  I  shall  not  die,  but  live^' 
&c. ;  sometimes  the  negative  first,  as  Isa.  xxxviii.  1, 
*  Thou  shalt  die,  and  not  live.'  In  John  i.  20, 
there  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  emphasis  pro- 
duced by  a  negative  being  placed  betw€«n  two 
affirmatives — icol  &fw\6y7ia'f,  icol  ovk  iipy^a-aro, 
Kol  &fJLo\Syriaty — *  And  be  confessed,  and  d^ed 
not,  but  confessed,  I  am  not  the  Christ' 

AFRICA  This  *  quarter  of  the  world'  is  not 
mentioned  as  such  by  any  general  name  in  Scrip- 
ture, although  some  of  its  regions  are  indicated. 
It  is  thought  by  some,  however,  that  Africa,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  was  then  known,  is  denoted  by  '  the 
land  of  Ham,'  in  several  of  ihe  Psalms.  But  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  context  rather  re- 
stricts this  designation  to  Egypt  Whether  Africa 
was  really '  the  land  of  Ham,'  that  is,  was  peopled 
by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  is  quite  another 
question  [Ham]. 

AGABUS  ("Ayafios-,  either  from  the  Hebrew 
3}n,  a  locust,  or  33)J,  to  love),  the  name  of 
'  a  {nro|^et,'  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  of  Christ  He,  with  others, 
came  from  Judsa  to  Antioch,  while  Paul  and 
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Barnabas  (a.d.  43)  were  there,  and  announced  an 
approaching  famine,  which  actually  occurred  the 
following  year.  Some  writers  suppose  that  Uie 
famine  was  general ;  but  most  modem  commen- 
tators uiiite  in  understanding  that  the  large  terms 
of  the  original,  'OAijy  rify  oucovfirynVf  apply  not 
to  the  whole  toorld,  nor  even  to  all  the  Roman 
ecnpire,  but,  as  in  Luke  ii.  i,  to  JudsBa  only. 
Statements  respecting  four  (amines,  which  oc- 
curred  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  are  produced  by 
the  commentators  who  support  this  view ;  and  as 
all  the  countries  put  togeuier  would  not  make  up 
a  tenth  part  of  even  the  Roman  empire,  they 
think  it  plain  that  the  words  must  be  understood 
to  apiily  to  that  famine  which,  in  the  fourth  year 
of  Claudius,  overspread  Palestine.  The  poor 
Jews,  in  general^  were  then  relieved  by  the  Queen 
of  Adiabene,  who  sent  to  purchase  com  in  Egypt 
for  them  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2^  6) ;  and  for  the 
relief  of  tlie  Cnristians  in  that  country  contri- 
butions were  raised  by  the  bretluen  at  Antioch, 
and  conveyed  to  Jerusalem  by  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xi.  27-30\  Many  years  aiUr,  this 
same  Agabus  met  Paul  at  Caesarea,  and  warned 
him  of  the  suflferings  which  awaited  him  if  he 
prosecuted  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

AOAG  (3^^;  Sept.  "Aydy),  the  name  of 
two  kings  of  the  Amalekites,  and  perhaps  a 
common  name  of  all  their  kings,  like  Pliaraoh 
in  Egypt  (comp.  Num.  xxiv. ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8,  9, 
70,  32).  The  first  of  these  passages  would  imply 
that  the  king  of  the  Amalekites  was,  then  at  least, 
a  greater  monarch,  and  his  people  a  greater 
people,  than  is  commcmly  imagined  [Am  alb- 
rites].  The  latter  references  are  to  that  king 
of  the  Amalekites  who  was  spared  by  Saul,  con- 
trary to  that  solemn  vow  of  devotement  to  de- 
stmction,  whereby  the  nation,  as  such,  had  of  old 
precluded  itself  from  giving  any  quarter  fo  tliat 
people  (Exod.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Num.  xiv.  45  \  Hence, 
when  Samuel  arrived  in  the  camp  or  Saul,  he 
ordered  Agag  to  be  brought  forth.  He  came 
'  pleasantly,*  deeming  secure  the  life  which  the 
kmg  had  spared.  But  tlie  prophet  ordered  him 
to  be  cut  in  pieces ;  and  tlie  ex])ression  wliich  he 
employed — *  As  thy  sword  hath  made  women 
childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless  among 
women' — indicates  that,  apart  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  vow,  some  such  example  of  retributive 
justice  was  intended,  as  liad  been  exercised  in  tlie 
case  of  Adonibezek ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Agag 
had  made  himself  inlkmous  by  tlie  same  treat- 
m«nt  of  some  prisoners  of  distinction  (probably 
Israelites)  as  he  now  received  from  Samuel.  The 
unusual  mode  in  which  his  death  was  inflicted 
strongly  supports  this  conclusion. 

A6A6ITE,  used  as  a  Gentile  name  for  Ama- 
lekite  in  Est  iii.  1,  10 ;  viii.  3,  5. 

AGAPE,  AoAPiK  (iydmi,  itydTcu\  the  Greek 
term  for  love,  used  by  ecclesiastical  writers  (most 
frequently  in  the  plural  J  to  signify  the  social 
meal  of  the  primitive  Cliristians,  which  generally 
accompanied  the  Eucharist.  Much  leamed  re- 
search tias  been  spent  in  tracing  the  origin  of  this 
custom ;  but  though  considerable  obscurity  may 
rest  on  the  details,  the  general  historical  connec- 
tion is  tolerably  obvious.  It  is  true  that  the 
fftavoi  and  h-euplcu,  and  other  similar  institutions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  presented  some  points  of  re- 
semblance which  facilitated  both  the  adoption  and 
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the  abuse  of  the  Agapn  by  the  Gentile  converts  of 
Christianity;  but  we  cannot  consider  them  as  the 
direct  models  of  the  latter.  If  we  reflect  oo  the 
profound  impression  which  the  transactions  of 
<  the  night  on  which  the  Lord  was  betrayed  *  (1 
Cor.  xi.  23)  must  have  made  on  the  minds  of 
the  apostles,  nothuig  can  be  conceived  more  na- 
tural, or  in  closer  accordance  with  the  genius  of 
the  new  dispensation,  than  a  wish  to  perpetuate 
the  commemoration  of  his  death  in  connection 
with  their  social  meal  (Neander,  Leben  Jesu, 
p.  643 ;  History  of  the  Planting,  S^c.  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Church,  vol.  i.  27,  Edinb.  1842).  The  pri- 
mary celebration  of  the  Eucharist  had  impre&$«nl 
a  sacredness  on  the  previous  repast  (comp.  itrSi- 
6vrw  airrWf  Matt  xxvi.  26,  Mark  xiv.  2%  with 
ftcrA  T^  8c<Tv^<rai,  Luke  xxii.  20,  1  Cor.  xi.  25) ; 
and  when  to  this  consideration  we  add  the  ardent 
faith  and  love  of  the  new  converts  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  loss  of  property  with  the  disruption  of  old 
connections  and  attachments  on  the  other,  which 
must  have  heightened  the  feeling  of  brotherhood,  we 
need  not  look  fiirtlier  toaccount  for  the  institution  of 
the  Agape,  at  once  a  symbol  of  Christian  love  and 
a  striking  exemplification  of  its  benevolent  energy. 
However  soon  its  purity  was  soiled,  at  first  it  was 
not  undeserving  of^the  eulogy  pronounced  by  the 
great  orator  of  the  church — l^s  icd\}a4rroy  koI 
Xpn^f^'^fvroy  Kcd  7^  ieyimis  inr^tffis  4)y,  iced 
irwiai  wapeifivOUtf  Koi  wXo^ov  ffw^poyurfUs,  ical 
reartafo^pwrdrfis  BitatricaXieu  *  A  custom  most 
beautiful  and  most  beneficial ;  for  it  was  a  sup- 
porter of  love,  a  solace  of  poverty,  a  moderator  of 
wealth,  and  a  discipline  of  humility !' 

Thus  the  common  meal  and  the  Eucharist 
formed  together  one  whole,  and  were  conjointly 
denominated  Bearrow  rod  xvplov,  Scriryor  Kvpuuc6y, 
and  dydmi*  They  were  also  signified  (acconling 
to  Mosheim,  Neander,  and  other  eminent  critics j 
by  the  phrases  KK&yrts  iproy  (Acts  ii.  46),  icXduris 
rou  6inov  (Acts  ii.  42),  KXairm  ipror  (Acts  xx. 
7).  We  find  the  term  dyArcu  thus  applied  once, 
at  least,  in  the  New  Testament  (Jutle  12\ 
'  These  are  spots  in  your  feasts  of  cliarity  *  (^r  reus 
iydwais  ^fuiy).  The  reading  in  2  Pet  ii.  13,  is 
of  doubtful  authority:  <  Spots  and  blemislies,  living 
luxuriously  in  their  Agapse"  (iprpu^wrrts  ^preus 
iydiTMs  a&rwv)  ;  but  the  common  reading  is,  ip 
reus  itwdrms  a&r&y,  *m  their  own  deceivings.* 
The  pluase  dtydvijy  iroicty  was  early  employed  in 
the  sense  of  celebrating  the  Eucharist ;  Uiiis  in 
the  epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  church  at  Smyrna 
{iKKKfiffi^  Tp  o6trff  iy  lifivpypy,  $  viii.  ovk  i^6y 
iariy  x^'  '''^'^  hrtirKifrou,  oth-t  fiatrr({tw,  oCr^ 
ir/dmiy  irouiy.  In  $  vii.  Jiytar^  appears  to  refer 
more  especially  to  the  Agape. 

By  ecclesiastical  writers  several  synonymcs  are 
used  for  the  Agape,  such  as  <rvfi'r6<na  (Balsamon, 
ad  Can.  xxvii.  Condi.  Laodieen.) ;  irouad  t/nkitc- 
(eu,  tlwx^  jroivol  taridatis,  Koipit  oVftw6<rta 
(Chrysostom) ;  Sctirya  Koiyd  (QScumenius) ;  (nHr- 
(rtria  Ktd  ovfiT6<rta  (Zonaras). 

Though  the  Agape  usually  preceded  the  Eu- 
charist, yet  they  are  not  alluded  to  in  Justin 
Martyr's  description  of  tlie  latter  (Apol.  i.  {  65, 
67);  and  Tertullian,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  Agape,  makes  no  distinct  mention  of 
the  Eucliarist  '  The  nature  of  our  Ccena,*  he  saysk 
'may  be  gathered  from  its  name,  which  is  the 
Greek  term  for  love  (dilectio).  However  much  it 
may  cost  us,  it  is  real  gain  to  incur  sach  expense 
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in  the  cause  of  pcty :  for  we  aid  the  poor  by  this 
tffralimefit;  we  do  not  tit  down  to  it  till  we 
faare  first  tasted  of  prayer  to  Qod  (non  priiu  dis- 
nBrnbttm-,  qftawt  oratio  ad  Deum  praytutetur)  ; 
«e  «at  to  satii^  our  btmger ;  we  drink  no  more 
tlkan  befits  the  temperate ;  we  feast  as  those  who 
lec^dlect  that  they  are  to  spend  the  night  in  de- 
Totion ;  we  converse  as  those  who  know  that  the 
Lord  is  an  ear-witness.  After  water  for  washing 
baods,  and  lights  bare  been  brought  in,  every 
one  is  reooired  to  sing  something  to  the  praise 
Off  God,  dmer  from  the  Scriptores  or  from  his  own 
tboo^bte ;  by  this  means,  ifany  one  has  indulged 
in  excess,  he  b  detected.  The  feast  is  closed  with 
pnycr.*  Contributioos  or  oblations  of  provisions 
•r  money  were  made  on  tfaeae  occasions,  and  the 
lOTpjas  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pesiding 
elder  {i  vpof^rOf — compare  1  Tim.  v.  17,  oi 
tfmttiimi€s  wp<Hr/9^cpo(),  by  whom  it  was  ap- 
f^i«d  to  the  relief  cf  orphans  and  widows,  the  sick 
■bl  destitute^   prisoners  and  strangers  (Justin. 

AOusioRs  to  the  Kvpteuchy  Buwpop  are  to  be  met 
vith  in  iKAthen  writers.  Thus  Pliny,  in  his  cele- 
heated  epistle  to  the  emperor  Trajan,  after  de- 
tcvkuDff  the  meeting  of  the  Christians  for  worship, 
Bfgesenis  tbem  as  assembling  again  at  a  later 
mr,  '  €d  eapiendhan  cSmm,  promiscuum  tamen 
€t  imnwrnmnJ'  By  the  phrase  <ct&timpromwcuum^ 
(Aofostine  remarks)  we  are  not  to  understand 
aerely  ibod  partaken  in  common  with  othen,  but 
oouraoi  food,  sach  as  is  usually  eaten ;  the  term 
■SMcrncas  also  intimates  that  it  was  perfectly 
vMesome  and  lawftd,  not  consisting,  for  ex- 
SBBple,  of  human  flesh  {Tot,  among  other  odious  im- 
potations,  tBat  of  cannibalism  luul  been  cast  upon 
Christians,  which,  to  prejudiced  minds,  might  de- 
nre  mxae  apparent  support  ftom  a  misinterpreta- 
tVn  of  oar  Lord's  language  in  John  vi.  03,  *  Un- 
le»  ye  eat  the  flesh  and  drmk  the  blood  of  the  Son 
•f  Bum  *),  nor  of  herbs  |nepared  with  incantations 
sad  magical  rites.  Lacian  also,  in  his  account 
if  die  philosopher  Peregrinus,  tells  us  that  when 
aafsisijued  on  the  charge  of  being  a  Christian,  he 
vas  visited  by  his  brethren  in  the  faith,  who 
bnogfat  with  them  Scnrm  iroudXa,  which  is  gene- 
oily  tmderstood  to  mean  the  provisions  which 
we»  reserved  for  the  absent  members  of  the 
c^orch  at  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Gcsner  remarks,  on  this  expression,  *  Agapas^ 
t^errmU  VMOquoque  (Uiqtdd^  quod  una  consume" 
rmt;  kme  wouciKa,  non  i  luxu,* 

Fnm  the  passages  in  the  Epistles  of  Jude  and 
Palter,  alraody  qooted,  and  more  particularly 
d»e  language  of  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xi.,  it  ap- 
tfaat  at  a  very  early  period  the  Agapos  were 
pwTcrted  from  their  original  design :  the  rich 
Crcifueully  psvctiaed  a  sdfish  indcdgence,  to  the 
Bi;|1ect  of  their  poorer  brethren :  tKcurros  rh  TBior 
Irnmw  vfoXmftMyu  (I  Cor.  xi.  21) ;  Le.  the  rich 
fatted  on  the  provisions  they  brought,  without 
waiting  for  the  poorer  memben,  or  granting  them 
sportiflii  of  their  abundance.  They  appear  to 
knre  imitated  the  Grecian  mode  of  entertainment 
called  Xfflryor  Sfwh  ampiZos  (see  Xenophon's  Me- 
"sroMiOy  iii.  14;  Neander's  History  of  the 
Plmtmyoftke  Christian  Ckvrch,  vol.  i.  (English 
taasL),  p.  »2> 

On  accoont  of  these  and  similar  irregularities, 
■^  probably  in  part  to  elude  the  notice  of  their 
ftiMiiuiB^  the  i^rbtiansi,  about  the  middle  of 
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the  second  century,  frequently  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist by  itself  and  before  daybreak  (antelucanis 
ctrtibus)  (Tertullian,  De  Cor.  MiUtis,  &  3).  From 
Pliny's  Epistle  it  appears  that  the  Ai^ns  were 
suspected  by  the  Roman  authorities  oi  belonging 
to  me  class  of  Heteriae  {kratplm),  unions  or  secret 
societies,  which  were  often  employed  for  plitical 
purposes,  and  as  such  denounced  by  the  imperial 
edicts ;  for  he  says  (referring  to  the  *  cibum  pro- 
miscuumj  &c.)  *  quod  ipsum  facere  desiisse  post 
edictum  metim,  quo  secundum  mandata  tua  He- 
Uerias  esse  vetueram'  (Plinii,  lib.  x.  Ep.  96  al. 
97). 

At  a  still  later  period  the  Agapse  were  subjected 
to  strict  regulation  by  various  councils.  Thus 
by  the  28th  canon  of  Uie  Council  of  Laodicea  it 
was  forbidden  to  hold  them  in  churches  :  Uri  o6 
8€«  iw  rois  Kvpuucols  ^  iv  reus  iKKKriaUus  tAi 
\9yofi4ras  irydxas  mxciv,  /vol  iv  ry  otK^  rod 
Swv  ia$Uiy  Kol  iueo^fitra  (accubitus)  arpwyy^tiv. 
At  the  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d.  397)  it  was 
ordered  (Can.  29)  that  none  sliould  partake  of  the 
Eucharist  unless  they  had  previously  abstained 
from  food :  *  Ut  sacramenta  altaris  nonnisi  a 
jejunis  hominibus  celebrentur ;"  but  it  is  added, 
*  excepto  uno  die  anniversario,  quo  coma  domini 
celebratur.*  This  exception  favours  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  Agapee  were  originally  hela  in 
close  imitation  of  the  Last  Supper,  i.e.  before, 
instead  of  after,  the  Eucharist  The  same  prohi- 
bition was  repeated  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and 
ninth  centuries,  at  the  Council  of  Orleans  (Can. 
12),  A.D.  533 ;  in  the  Trullanian  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople, A.D.  692 ;  and  in  the  council  held  at 
Aix-la-(Jha])elle,  a.d.  816.  Yet  these  regulations 
were  not  intended  to  set  aside  the  Agapee  alto- 
gether. In  the  Council  of  Gangra  in  Paphla- 
gonia  (about  a.d.  360)  a  curse  was  denounced 
(iiydBefjut  farof)  on  whoever  despised  the  partakers 
of  the  Agapae  or  reftised  to  join  in  them.  When 
Christianity  was  introduced  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  by  Austin  (a.d.  696),  Gregory  the  Great 
advised  the  celebmtion  of  the  Agapae,  in  booths 
formed  of  the  branches  of  trees,  at  the  consecration 
of  churches. 

Besides  the  Eucharistic  Agapse,  three  other 
kinds  are  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical  writers : 
\.  Agap€e  nataliti^,  held  in  commemoration  of 
the  martyrs  rTheodoret,  Evang.  Verit.  viii.  pp.  923- 
924,  edit  Schulz)  ;  2.  Agapee  connubuilcs,  or 
marriage-feasts  (Gregor.  Nazianz.  Epist.  i.  14); 
3.  Agapa  funerales,  funeral  feasts  (Greg.  Naz. 
Cartn,  X.),  probably  similar  to  the  irtpitfunfov 
or  v9Kp6^nrvov  of  the  Greeks. 

In  modem  times  social  meetings  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  the  Agapse,  and,  in  allusion 
to  them,  termed  Love-feasts,  have  been  regtdarly 
held  by  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  or 
Moravians,  and  the  Wesley  an  Methodists ;  also 
in  Scotland  by  the  followers  of  Mr.  Robert 
Sandeman. 

(The  following  works  may  be  consulted  :  Hal- 
let's  Notes  and  Discourses^  vol.  iii.  disc.  6,  1736 ; 
Auguste,  Handbuch  der  ChristUchen  Archdologie, 
Leipz.  1836-1837 ;  Gieseler,  Lehrbuch  der  Kir- 
chmgeschichte,  Bonn,  1831-1840  (this  work  has 
been  translated  in  America,  but  is  not  yet  com- 
pleted .  in  the  original)  ;  Neander,  AUgemeine 
Geschiehte,  &c.,  HambuiTj,  1825-1840;  Drencher, 
De  Veterum  ChrisHanorum  Agapis,  Giessas, 
1824 ;  Bruns,  Canonea  Apostolorum  et  Condi. 
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iv.-vii.,    Berolini,    1839 ;    Suiceri    The$aurus, 
&ydini,  KXAffts*) — J.  E.  R. 

AGATE  (ta^ ;  Sept  Ax<*Ti?f ;  Vulg.  achates), 
a  precious  or  zath^  ornamental  ttone,  which  was 
one  of  those  in  the  pectoral  of  the  high-priest 
(Exod.  zxviii.  19 ;  xxxix.  12).  The  word  apate, 
indeed,  occurs  in  Isa.  lir.  12,  and  Ezdc.  zxvii.  6, 
of  our  translation ;  but  in  the  original  the  word 
in  these  texts  is  altogether  diflerent,  being  *T3*T3 
[Kadkod].  It  seems  not  to  have  been  questioned 
that  some  stone  of  die  agate  kind  is  intended. 
This  stone  is  popularly  known  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Scotch  pebble.  Theophrastus 
describes  the  agate  as  '  an  elegant  stone,  which 
took  its  name  from  the  river  Achates  (now  the 
Drillo  in  the  V^  di  Noto),  in  Sicily,  and  was 
sold  at  a  great  price'  (KoXhs  «ccd  ^J[$os  iroi  6 
*Ax<i>'Tris  6  &Th  TOW  *Ax<froi;  woro^w  rov  hf 
SuccAif  Koi  irwAccrat  rtfioSy  58).  This,  no  doubt, 
means  that  the  stone  was  first  found  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  Achates.  But  it  must  have  been 
known  long  before  in  the  East ;  and,  in  fact,  there 
are  few  countries  in  which  agates  of  some  quality 
or  other  are  not  produced.  The  finest  are  mose  of 
India ;  they  are  plentiful,  and  sometimes  fine,  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  G^ermany ;  but  those  found  in 
tliis  country  are  seldom  good. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  agates  were  found  in 
Palestine.     Those  used  in  the  desert  were  doubt- 
less brought  from  Egypt.     Pliny  aayt  that  those 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  were  usually 
red,  veined  with  white.     He  adds  that  these,  as 
well   as  most  other  agates,  were  deemed  to  be 
effectual  against  scorpions,  and  gives  some  curious 
examples  of  the  pictorial  delineations  which  ihe 
variegations  of  ags^  occasionally  assumed.  Bfany 
such    instances  are  produced   by  later  authms. 
Agate  is  one  of  the  numerous  modifications  of 
form  under  which  silica  presents  itself,  almost  in 
a  state  of  purity,  forming  98  per  cent  of  die 
entire  minend.    The  siliceous  particles  are  not  so 
arranged  as  to  produce  the  transparency  of  rock 
crystal,  but  a  semi-pellucid,  sometimes  almost 
opaque  substance,  with  a  resinous  or  waxy  fhu;- 
ture ;  and  various  shades  of  colour  are  produced 
by  minute  quantities  of  iron.    The  same  stone 
sometimes  contains  parts  of  diflerent  d^:rees  of 
translucency,  and  of  various  shades  of  colour;  and 
die  endless  combinations  of  these  produce  the 
beautiful  and  singular  internal  forms,  for  which, 
together  with  the  high  polish  they  are  capable  of 
receiving,  agates  obtain  dieir  value  as  precious 
stones.     Agates  are  usually  found  in  detached 
rounded  nodules  in  that  variety  of  the  trap  rocks 
called  amygdaloid  or  mandelstein,  and  occasion- 
ally in  oth«r  rocks.     Some  of  the  most  marvellous 
of  these  were  probably  merely  fancied,  and  pos- 
sibly some  were  the  work  of  art,  as  it  is  known 
that  agates  may  be  artificially  stained.     From 
Pliny  we  also  learn  that  in  his  time  agates  were 
less  valued  than  they  had  been  in  more  ancient 
times  {ni$t  Nat.  xxxvii.  10).    The  varieties  of 
the  agate  are  numerous,  and  are  now,  as  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  arranged  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  ground.     The  Scripture  text  shows  the 
early  use  of  this  stone  (or  engraving ;  and  several 
antique  agates,  engraved  with  exouisite  beauty, 
are  still  preserved  in  the  cabinets  or  the  curious. 

AGE.     [CnnoNOLooT  ;   Etbrnitt  ;  Gins- 
ration;  LONOSVITY.] 


AGE,  OLD. 

AGE,  OLD.  The  strong  desire  of  a  protracted 
life,  and  the  marked  respect  with  which  aged  pc>^ 
sons  were  treated  among  the  Jews,  are  very  oftco 
indicated  in  the  Scriptures.  The  most  striking 
instance  which  Job  can  give  of  the  respect  in 
which  he  was  imce  held,  is  that  even  old  men  stood 
up  as  he  passed  them  in  the  streets  (Job  xxviii.  H\ 
the  force  of  which  is  illustrated  by  the  injoncticjn 
in  the  law, '  Before  the  hoary  head  thou  riialt  stand 
up,  and  shalt  reverence  the  aged  *  (Lev.  xix.  SO^. 
Similar  injimctions  are  repeated  in  the  Apocrypha, 
so  as  to  show  the  deportment  expected  fVom  jinmg 
men  towards  dieir  seniors  in  company.  lliaSy  in 
describing  a  feast,  the  author  of  Ecclesiastictia 
(xxxii.  3,  7)  says,  <  Speak  thou  that  art  the  elder, 
for  it  becometh  thee.  Speak,  young  man,  if  there 
be  need  of  thee^  and  yet  scarcely,  when  thoa  art 
twice  asked.* 

Thus  the  attainment  of  old  age  is  constantly 
promised  or  described  as  a  blessing  (Gen.  xv.  15  ; 
Job  V.  26),  and  communities  as  highly  fikvoured 
in  which  old  people  abound  (Isa.  Ixv.  20 ;  Zech. 
viii.  4,  9),  while  premature  death  is  the  gieatcat  of 
calamities  upon  individuals,  and  to  the  families 
to  which  they  belong  (1  Sam.  iL  32) ;  the  aged 
are  constantly  supposed  to  excel  in  understanding 
and  judgment  (Job  zii.  20 ;  xv.  10 ;  xxxii.  9  ; 
1  Kings  xii.  6,  8),  and  the  nMrcilessness  of  the 
Chaldeans  is  cxpicssed  by  their  having  ^  no  ooin- 
passion  *  upon  the  *  old  man,  or  him  who  itoc^ped 
tor  age*  (2  Chron.  xxxvi  17). 

The  strong  desire  to  attain  old  age  was  necena,- 
rily  in  some  degree  connected  with  or  resembled 
the  respect  paid  to  aged  persons ;  for  people  would 
scarcely  desire  to  be  old,  were  the  aged  neglected 
or  regarded  with  mere  suflerance. 

Michaelis,  carrying  out  a  hint  of  Montesonieiiy 
fancies  that  veneration  for  old  age  is  '  peculiarly 
suitable  to  a  democracy/  and,  consequently, '  to 
the  republican  circumstances  ci  the  Israelites.* 
He  aads,  *In  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  it  ia 
birth  and  office,  alone,  which  give  rank.  The 
more  pure  a  democracy  is,  the  more  are  all  on  an 
equal  footing ;  and  those  invested  with  authority 
are  obliged  to  bear  that  equality  in  mind.  Here 
great  actions  confer  respect  and  honour ;  and  the 
right  discharge  of  official  duties,  or  the  arrival  of 
old  age,  are  the  only  sources  of  rank.  For  how 
else  can  rank  be  established  among  those  who  bare 
no  official  situation,  and  are  by  birth  perfectly 
equal '  (Mot,  Recht.  art  cxl.).  This  is  ingoiious, 
and  partly  true.  It  would  perhaps  be  wholly  soi,  if, 
instead  of  connecting  it  with  *  republican  circum- 
stances,* die  respect  fbr  age  were  rather  regarded  in 
connection  with  a  certain  state  of  society,  short  of 
high  civilisation,  in  which  die  sources  of  distinction, 
from  whatever  causes,  are  so  limited,  that  room  ia 
left  fbr  the  natural  condition  of  age  itself  to  be 
madeasourceof distinction.  OfaU distinctions, this 
to  age  b  most  willingly  paid ;  because  every  one 
who  does  homage  to  age,  must  himsdf^  eventually, 
become  an  object  of  such  homage.  We  observe, 
almost  invariably,  that  where  civilisation  ad- 
vances, and  where,  in  consequence,  the  claims  fbr 
respect  are  multiplied,  die  respect  fbr  old  age,  in 
itself,  diminishes ;  and,  like  odier  conditions,  it  is 
estimated  by  the  positive  qualities  which  it  exhibits. 
In  the  East,  at  the  present  day,  this  respect  is  ms^- 
nifested  nmder  tvery  form  of  government  In  the 
United  States  the  aged  are  certainly  not  treated  with 
mort  considetatian  than  in  the  monarcfaical  and 
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govcnunenti  of  Europe.  Profeisor 
C  Stoire  (in  Am.  BA.  R^pos.\  who  had  miufual 
means  of  oomiienno,  aay*  they  are  there  treated 
with  lets;  and  dm  teems  to  prove  sads&ctorily, 
liiat  it  is  ladier  the  condition  of  civilipirion  than 
the  fwnditiwi  of  gorenunent,  which  produces  the 
greater  or  lew  respect  tor  age. 

The  same  attention  to  am  was  very  gcnend  in 
sncaeot  times ;  and  is  stiU  observed  in  all  such 
eonditioQs  of  society  as  those  through  which  the 
Iwaelites  pasted.  Among  the  Egyptians,  the 
young  men  rose  before  tbe  aged,  and  always 
yielded  to  them  the  first  place  (Hevod.  ii.  80). 
The  youth  of  Sparta  did  the  same,  and  were 
lOcnt^-or,  as  the  Hebrews  would  say,  laid  their 
hand  npoo  their  mouth — whenever  their  elders 
ipoke.  At  Athens,  and  in  other  Oredc  states,  old 
acn  woe  treated  with  corresponding  re^wct.  In 
China  the  deference  for  the  aged,  and  the  honours 
and  distinctions  awarded  to  them,  form  a  capital 
point  in  the  govenmient  (Mem,  sttr  le*  ChmoiSf  vol. 
L  p.  4M) ;  and  among  the  Moslems  of  Western 
Ann,  whose  usages  ofler  so  many  analogies  to  those 
ef  the  Hebrews,  the  same  r^aid  for  seniority  is 
strongly  shown.  Among  the  Arabs,  it  is  very 
sddon  diat  a  youth  can  be  permitted  to  eat  with 
Ben  (Lane,  .^IroMofiA'^A^c.xL  note  26).  With 
theTuilo,  age,  even  between  brothers,  is  the  object 
of  marked  defacnce  (Urquhart,  Spirit  of  the 
Eati,  iL  4711. 

In  all  suco  instances,  which  might  be  accumu- 
lated without  number,  we  see  the  respect  for  age 
providentially  implanted  the  most  strongly  in 
those  very  states  of  social  existence  in  whidi  some 
SDch  sentiment  is  necessary  to  secure^  for  men  of 
decayed  physical  powers,  that  safety  and  ezemp- 
tian  from  neglect,  which  is  ensured  for  them  m 
^gher  conditions  of  civilisation  by  the  general 
Bidter  than  tbe  particular  and  exemptive  operation 
if  law  and  aoAfloed  mannen. 

A6MON  (|to^)  occurs  in  Job  xl.  21; 
x£.  3 ;  Isa.  ix.  14 ;  xix.  15 ;  Iviii.  5 ;  in  the  first 
if  whM:h  passages  it  is  translated  in  our  authorised 
vconai  hj ftag ;  in  the  second  by  hook;  in  the 
two  next  by  iniih  ;  and  in  the  last  by  bulrush.  As 
■o  plant  is  known  having  this  name  in  the  Hebrew 
or  mgnatr  languages,  the  meaning  has  been  sought 
for  by  tracing  the  word  to  its  root,  and  by  judging 
if  ki  nature  Irom  the  context  Thus  D^K  iigom 
M  said  to  mean  a  lake  or  pool  of  water,  also  a 

teed;   and  in  Arabic  a>u>-)  pronounced  ijam, 

M  translatfil  reed-bed,  cane-bed.  Agom  is  alro 
cgasiderad  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as 
WOi  ifoma^  the  papyrus.  Some  have  even 
canrliided  that  bodi  names  indicate  the  same 
ihmgf  and  have  translated  them  by  juncus,  or 


Celsius  is  of  opinion  that  in  all  the  above  pas- 
offmoH  should  be  translated  by  arundOf  or 
Dr.  Harris  (art. 'Reed')  has  suggested  that 
ia  Job  xli.  2,  instead  of  *•  Canst  thou  put  an  hook 
9to  has  tUMCf'  we  shoold  read  *  Canst  thou  tie  up 
bii  avjuth  with  a  rush  rope,'  as  had  previously 
^  suggested  by  others  (Celsius,  Hiero-Bot. 
^  i  467);  and  that  we  should,  in  ver.  20,  read 
'sat  flf  his  Doetrils  goeth  smoke,  and  the  rushes 
mt  kindifd  before  Uf*  instead  of  <  as  out  of  a 
Kedtiog  pot  or  caXdroth  &«  in  the  authorised  ver- 


Lobo,  in  his  Voyage  d'Abytsinie,  speaking  of 
the  Red  Sea,  says,  *  Nous  ne  Tavons  pas  jamais 
vue  rouge,  que  dans  les  lieux  ou  il  y  a  beaucoup  de 
Gouenum.'  *  II  y  a  beaucoup  de  cette  herbe  oans 
la  Mer  rouge.*  Wliat  this  nerb  is  does  not  else- 
where i^pear.  Forskal  applies  the  name  of 
ghobeibe  to  a  species  of  arundo,  which  he  OHisi- 
dered  closely  allied  to  A,  phragmites,  the  plant 
which  Celsius  conceived  to  be  the  agmon  of  Scrip- 
ture. M.  Bov6,  in  his  Voyage  Botanique  en 
Egyptef  observed,  especially  on  the  borders  of  tlie 
Nile,  of  Saccharum  etgyptiacum  and  Arundo 
tegyptiaca,  which  is,  peniaps,  only  a  variety  of 
A,  donax,  the  cultivated  Spanish  or  Cyprus  reed, 
or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  Canna  and  Cana  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo 
Bov6  found  Poa  cynosuroides  (the  koosha,  or 
cusa,  or  sacred  grass  of  the  Hindoos),  which,  he 
says,  serves  '  anx  habitans  pour  faire  des  cordes, 
chauffer  leurs  fours,  et  cuire  des  briques  et  poto- 
ries.  Le  Saccharwn  cylindricum  est  employ^ 
aux  mSmes  usages.*  The  Egyptian  species  of 
arundo  is  probably  the^.  isiaca  of  Delile,  which  is 
closely  allied  to  A.  phragmites,  and  its  uses  may 
be  supposed  to  be  very  similar  to  those  of  the  latter. 
This  species  is  often  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  genus 
under  the  name  of  phragmites,  wo  named  from 
being  employed  for  making  partitions,  &c.  It  is 
about  six  feet  high,  with  annual  stems,  and  is 
abundant  about  the  banks  of  pools  and  rivers,  and 
in  marshes.  The  panicle  of  flowers  is  very  large, 
much  subdivided,  a  little  drooping  and  waving  in 
the  wind.  The  plant  is  used  for  thatching,  making 
screens,  garden  fences,  &c. ;  when  split  it  is  made 
into  string,  mats,  and  matches.  It  is  the  gemeine 
rohr  of  the  Germans,  and  the  Canna  or  Cana 
palustre  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards. 

Any  of  the  species  of  reed  here  enumerated  will 
suit  the  difierent  passages  in  which  the  word 
agmon  occurs ;  but  several  species  of  saccharum, 
growing  to  a  great  sixe  in  moist  situations,  and 
reed-like  in  appearance,  will  also  fulfil  all  the 
conditions  rec^uired,  as  aflbrding  shelter  for  the 
behemoth  or  hippopotamus,  being  convertible  into 
ropes,  forming  a  contrast  with  their  hollow  stems 
to  the  solidity  and  strength  of  the  branches  of 
trees,  and  when  dry  easily  set  on  fire :  also  when 
in  flower  their  light  and  feathery  inflorescence 
may  be  bent  down  by  the  slightest  wind  that 
blows.— J.  F.  R, 

AGrONY  (*A7wi^),  a|word  directly  meaning 
contest,  and  especially  the  contests  by  wrestling, 
&C.  in  the  public  games;  whence  it  is  appliwl 
metaphorically  to  a  severe  struggle  or  conJUct 
with  pain  and  suffering.  Agony  is  the  actual 
struggle  with  present  evil,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  anguish,  which  arises  from  the  re> 
flection  on  evil  that  is  past  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment the  word  is  only  used  by  Luke  (xx.  44),  and 
is  employed  by  him  with  terrible  significance  to 
describe  the  fearfUl  struggle  which  our  Lord  sus- 
tained in  the  garden  of  Gethsemanc.  The  cur- 
cumstances  of  this  mysterious  transaction  are 
recorded  m  Matt  xxvi.  3646 ;  Mark  xiv.  32-42; 
Luke  XX.  39-48 ;  Heb.  v.  7,  8.  None  of  these 
passages,  taken  separately,  contains  a  full  history 
of  our  Saviour's  agony.  Each  of  the  three  Evan- 
gelists has  omitted  some  tilings  which  the  others 
have  recorded,  and  all  are  very  brief.  The  pas- 
sage in  Hebrews  is  cmly  an  incidental  notice. 
The  three  Evangelists  appear  to  have  had  the 
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same  desig:n,  namely,  to  convey  to  their  readers 
an  idea  of  the  intensity  of  the  Lord's  distress ;  but 
they  compass  it  in  different  ways.  Luke  alone 
notices  the  agony,  the  bloody  sweat,  and  the 
appearance  of  an  angel  from  heaven  strengthenuig 
him.  Matthew  and  Mark  alone  record  the  change 
which  appeared  in  his  countenance  and  manner, 
the  complaint  wliich  he  uttered  of  the  over- 
powering sorrows  of  his  soul,  and  the  repetition  of  . 
the  same  prayer.  All  agree  that  he  prayed  for 
the  removal  of  what  he  called  <  this  cup,'  and  are 
careful  to  note  that  he  qualified  this  earnest  pe- 
tition by  a  preference  of  his  Father's  will  to  his 
own. 

All  the  circumstances  of  this  wcmderfiil  mental 
conflict  have  been  minutely  and  ably  examined 
by  Dr.  Lewis  Mayer,  of  New  York,  in  the  Am. 
Bib.  Repository  for  April,  1841.  We  are  necessi- 
tated to  confine  our  attention  to  the  most  essential 
]ioint,  the  cause  and  nature  of  this  agony. 

Jesus  himself  intimates  the  cause  of  his  over- 
whelming distress  in  the  prayer, '  If  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  me ;'  the  cup  which  his 
Father  liad  appointed  for  him ;  and  the  question 
is,  what  does  ne  mean  by  *  this  cup.*  Doddridge 
and  otliers  think  that  he  means  the  instant  agony, 
the  trouble  that  he  then  actually  endureil.  But 
tliis  is  solidly  answered  by  Dr.  Mayer,  who  shows 
by  reference  to  John  xviii.  18,  tliat  the  cup  re- 
specting which  he  prayed  was  one  that  was  then 
before  him,  which  he  had  not  yet  taken  up  to 
drink,  and  which  he  desired,  if  possible,  that  the 
Father  should  remove.  It  could,  therefore,  be  no 
other  than  the  scene  of  suffering  upon  which  he 
was  about  to  aiter.  It  was  the  death  which  tlie 
Fatlier  had  appointed  for  him — the  death  of  the 
cross  —with  all  the  attending  circumstances  which 
aggravated  its  horror ;  that  scene  of  woe  which 
began  with  his  arrest  in  the  garden,  and  was 
consummated  by  his  death  on  Calvary.  Jesus 
liad  long  been  familiar  with  this  prospect,  and 
had  looked  to  it  as  the  appointed  termination  of 
his  ministry  (Matt  xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  9-12 ;  xx.  17, 
19,  28 ;  Mark  x.  32-34 ;  John  x.  18 ;  xii.  32, 33). 
But  when  he  looked  forward  to  this  destination, 
as  the  hour  approached,  a  chill  of  horror  some- 
times came  over  him,  and  found  expression  in 
external  signs  of  distress  (John  xii.  27 ;  comp. 
Luke  xii.  49,  50).  But  on  no  occasion  did  he 
exhibit  any  very  striking  evidence  of  perplexity 
or  anguish.  He  was  usually  calm  and  collected; 
and  if  at  any  time  he  gave  utterance  to  feelings 
of  distress  and  horror,  he  still  preserved  his  self- 
possession,  and  quickly  checked  the  desire  which 
nature  put  forth  to  be  spared  so  dreadful  a  death. 
It  is,  therefore,  hardly  to  be  supixised  that  the 
near  approach  of  his  sufferings,  awful  as  they 
were,  apart  from  everytliing  else,  could  alone 
have  wrought  so  great  a  change  in  the  mind  of 
Jesus  and  in  his  whole  demeanour,  as  soon  as  he 
had  entered  die  garden.  It  is  manifest  that 
something  more  than  the  cross  was  now  before 
him,  and  that  he  was  now  placed  in  a  new  and 
hitherto  untried  situation.  Dr.  Mayer  says  :  ^  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  that  he  was  here 
put  upon  the  trial  of  his  obedience.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  God  to  subject  the  obedience  of  Jesus 
to  a  severe  ordeal,  in  order  that,  like  gold  tried 
in  the  furnace,  it  might  be  an  act  of  more  perfect 
and  illustrious  virtue ;  and  for  this  end  tie  per- 
mitted him  to  be  assailed  by  tlie  fiercest  tempta- 
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tion  to  disoliey  liis  will  and  to  refuse  the  a]}- 
pointed  cup.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose,  the 
mind  of  Jesus  was  left  to  pass  under  a  dark 
cloud,  his  views  lost  their  clearness,  the  Father *• 
will  was  shrouded  in  obscurity,  the  cross  appeared 
in  ten-fold  horror,  and  nature  was  lefl  to  indulge 
her  feelings,  and  to  put  forth  her  reluctance." 

Dr.  Mayer  admits  that  the  sacred  writer* 
have  not  explained  what  that  was,  connected  in 
the  mind  of^  Jesus  with  the  death  of  tlie  cross, 
which  at  this  time  excited  in  him  so  distressing  a 
fear.  '  Pious  and  holy  men  have  looked  calmly 
upon  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms.  But  the 
pious  and  holy  ipan  has  not  had  a  world  s  sal- 
vation laid  upon  him ;  he  has  not  been  required 
to  be  absolutely  perfect  before  God  ;  he  has 
known  that,  if  he  sinned,  tliere  was  an  advocate 
and  a  ransom  for  him.  But  nothing  of  this  con- 
solation could  be  presenteil  to  the  mind  of  Jesus. 
He  knew  that  he  must  die,  as  he  had  lived,  witli- 
out  sin ;  but  if  the  extremity  of  suffering  should 
so  far  prevail  as  to  provoke  him  into  impatience 
or  murmuring,  or  into  a  desire  for  revenge,  this 
would  be  sin;  and  if  he  siimed,  all  would  be 
lost,  for  there  was  no  otlier  Saviour.  In  such 
considerations  may  probably  be  found  the  remote 
source  of  the  agonies  and  fears  which  deq)ened 
the  gloom  of  that  dreadful  night'  Under  another 
head  [Bloody  Swkat]  will  be  found  tlie  con- 
siderations suggested  by  one  of  the  remarkable 
circumstances  of  this  event. 

AGORA  f  ATopcf),  a  word  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  New  Testament:  it  denotes  generally 
any  place  of  public  resort  in  towns  and  cities 
where  the  i)eople  came  together ;  and  hence  more 
S))ecially  it  signifies,  1.  A  public  place,  a  broad 
street,  &c.,  as  in  Matt  xi.  16 ;  xx.  3 ;  xxiii.  7 ; 
Mark  vi.  56;  xii.  38;  Luke  vii.  32;  xi.  43; 
XX.  46.  2.  A  forum  or  market-place,  where 
goods  were  exposed  for  sale,  and  assemblies  or 
public  trials  held,  as  in  Acts  xvi.  19 ;  xvii.  17. 
In  Mark  vii.  4,  it  is  doubted  whether  kyopA 
denotes  the  market  itself,  or  is  put  for  tliat  which 
is  brought  from  the  market ;  but  the  known  cus- 
toms of  tlie  Jews  suggest  a  preference  of  the  former 
signification. 

AGORAIOS  QKyofKuoi),  a  Greek  word  signi- 
fying the  tilings  belonging  to,  or  penons  fre- 
quenting, the  Apora.  In  Acts  xix.  36,  it  is 
applied  to  the  days  on  which  public  trials  were 
held  in  the  forum ;  and  in  ch.  xvii.  5,  it  denotes 
idlen,  or  persons  lounging  about  in  the  markets 
and  other  places  of  public  resort  There  is  a 
peculiar  force  in  this  application  of  the  word, 
when  we  recollect  that  the  market-places  or  ba- 
zaars of  the  East  were,  and  are  at  this  day,  the 
constant  resort  of  unoccupied  people^  the  idle^  and 
the  newsmongers. 

AGRAMMATOS  ('Aypd^Afutros),  a  Gre«k 
word  meaning  vnleamed,  iUiierate,  In  Acts  iv. 
13,  the  Jewish  literati  apjily  the  term  to  Peter 
and  John,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
asked,  with  regard  to  our  Lord  himself, '  How 
knoweth  this  man  letters,  having  never  learned  * 
(John  vii.  15).  In  neither  case  did  they  mean 
to  say  that  they  had  been  altogether  without 
the  benefits  of  the  common  education,  which  con- 
sisted in  reading  and  writing,  and  in  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  boou ;  but  that  they  were 
not  learned  men,  had  not  sat  at  the  feet  of  any 
of  the  great  doctors  of  the  law,  and  liad  not  been 
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BMlnicted   in   the  mjvtcries  and  refiDoments  of 
^eir  peculiar  learning  and  literature. 

AGRARIAN  LAW.  To  this,  or  some  fuch 
hflaiiI^^  bdoogs  the  oonsideratioD  of  the  peculiar 
Inn  b  J  which  the  distribution  and  tenure  of  land 
vete  regulated  among  the  Hehrew  people ;  while 
the  inodea  and  fomu  in  which  the  hmd  was  culti- 
fated  bdong  to  Aoriculturk. 

It  hu  bem  the  custom  to  regard  the  H^rews 
as  a  pa^nal  people  until  thej  were  settled  in  Pa- 
lmate. In  a  great  degree  they  doubtless  were 
neh;  and  whoa  they  entered  agricultural  Egypt, 
ibe  land  of  Goshen  was  assigned  to  them  ex- 
pady  because  that  land  was  suited  to  their  pas- 
teal  babits  (Gen.  xlviL  4-6).  These  habits  were 
arftantially  maintained ;  mit  it  is  certain  that 
Ifaey  hfcame  acquainted  with  the  Egyptian  pro- 
eoaes  of  culture ;  and  it  is  roore  than  probable 
^ut  they  raiaed  far  themselves  such  products 
d  the  soil  as  they  required  for  their  own  use. 
We  may,  indeed,  collect  that  the  portion  of 
&ar  territory  which  lay  in  the  immediate  vi- 
diuty  of  the  Nile  was  placed  by  diem  under 
ookme  (DeaL  xL  10),  while  the  interior,  with  the 
fiee  iMstiuii  of  the  desert  beyond  their  iimnediate 
teikufy,  sufficed  abundantly  for  their  cattle 
^1  CkoML,  tIL  31).  This  partial  attention  to 
ucKultare  was  in  some  degree  a  pr^iaration  for 
Ae  oindition  of  cultiTaton,  into  which  they  were 
dittBed  ereotually  to  pass.  While  the  Israelites 
—rawifd  in  a  sidnect  condition  in  Egypt,  the 
■aJBtwiance  of  tbeir  condition  as  shepherds  was 
■ylauily  instramental  in  keeping  them  distinct 
M  sejiacate  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were  agri- 
oiltmti,  and  had  a  strong  dislike  to  pastoval 
tuiHts  (Gen.  slvi.  34).  But  when  they  became 
~  '    *        loit  and  sovereign  nation,  the  same 
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separation  from  other  nations  was  to  be 
■shd  by  inducing  them  to  devote  their  chief  at- 
tasikm  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  A  large  number 
^^  institaiionB  given  to  them  had  this  object  of 
fWir  sf^aration  in  view.  Among  them,  those 
«3Bcb  fdate  to  agriculture— forming  the  agrarian 
^  if  the  Hebrew  people — were  of  the  fint  im- 
fvtHve.  They  might  not  alone  have  been  suffi- 
ri«  to  secure  the  end  in  view;  but  no  others 
nafal  have  been  efllcient  without  them ;  for,  with^ 
u  such  attention  to  agriculture  as  would  render 
a  sd^eubsisting  nation,  a  greater  degree  of 
with  the  neighbouring  and  idolatrous 
OBOst  have  been  maintained  than  was  con- 
with  the  primary  object  of  the  Mosaical  in- 
Tbe  commonest  observation  suffices 
te  4fHr  how  much  less  than  others  agricultural 
[•wwwiiiifii  are  open  to  external  influences,  and 
anr  amcfa  less  diiyised  to  cultivate  intercourse 
vsh  stiaogcffs^ 

b  was,  doubtless,  in  subservience  to  this  ob- 
ject, and  to  &cilitate  the  change,  that  the  Israel- 
^'wwevat  in  possession  of  a  country  already  in 
&itate  of  high  cultivatioo  (Deut  yi.  11>  And 
it  was  in  ordicr  to  retain  them  m  this  OHidition,  to 
pn  them  a  vital  interest  in  it,  and  to  make  it  a 
"wrec  of  happiness  to  them,  that  a  very  peculiar 
•farian  law  was  given  to  them.  In  statm^  this 
Wysad  in  declaring  it  to  have  been  in  the  highest 
^^fm  wise  and  salutary,  regard  must  be  had 
t»  iti  peculiar  object  with  reference  to  the  segrega- 
^  (^  the  Hebrew  people :  for  there  are  points  in 
stick  thk  and  other  Mosaical  laws  were  unsuited 
te  gaoal  tw>   some  by  the  very  circumstances 


which  adapted  them  so  admirably  to  their  st)ecial 
object  When  the  Israelites  were  numbered  just 
before  their  entrance  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and 
were  found  (exclusive  of  the  Levites)  to  exceed 
600,000  men,  the  Lord  said  to  Moses :  '  Unto 
these  the  land  shall  be  divided  for  an  inheritance, 
according  to  [the  number  of  names.  To  many 
thou  shalt  give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the 
few  diou  shalt  give  the  less  inheritance ;  to  every 
cme  shall  his  inheritance  be  given  according  to 
those  that  were  numbered  of  him.  Notwith- 
standing the  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot:  ac- 
cording to  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  their  fathers 
shall  they  inherit'  (Num.  xxvi.  33-54).  This 
equal  distribution  of  the  soil  was  the  basis  of  the 
agrarian  law.  By  it  provision  was  made  for  the 
support  of  600,000  yeomanry,  with  (according  to 
diuerent  calculations)  from  sixteen  to  twenty-live 
acres  of  land  each.  This  land  ^ey  held  inde- 
pendent of  all  temporal  superiors,  by  direct  tenure, 
Rom  J^iovah  their  sovereign,  by  whose  power 
they  were  to  acquire  the  territory,  and  under 
whose  protection  they  \rere  to  enjoy  and  retain  it. 
'  The  land  shall  not  be  sold  for  ever,  for  the  land 
is  minet,  saith  the  Lord:  ye  are  strangers  and 
sojourners  with  me*  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  Thus  the 
basis  of  the  constitution  was  an  equal  agrarian 
law.  But  this  law  was  guarded  by  other  provi- 
sions equally  wise  and  salutary.  The  accumula- 
tion of  debt  was  prevented,  first,  by  prohibiting 
every  Hebrew  from  accepting  of  interest  (Lev. 
xxv.  35,  36)  from  any  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  next, 
by  establishing  a  regular  release  of  debts  every 
seventh  year;  and,  finally,  by  ordering  that  no 
lands  ccnild  be  alienated  for  ever,  but  must,  on 
each  year  of  Jubilee,  or  every  seventh  Sabbatic 
year,  revert  to  the  fomilies  which  originally  pos- 
sessed them.  Thus,  without  absolutely  depriving 
individuals  of  all  temporary  dominion  over  tlieir 
limded  property,  it  re-established,  every  fiftieth  year, 
that  original  and  equal  distribution  of  it,  which 
was  the  foundation  of  the  national  polity ;  and  as 
the  period  of  such  reversion  was  fixed  and  r^ular, 
all  parties  had  due  notice  of  the  terms  on  which 
they  negotiated ;  so  that  there  was  no  groimd  for 
public  onnmotion  or  private  complaint. 

This  law,  by  which  landed  property  was  re- 
leased in  the  year  of  Jubilee  from  all  previous  obli- 
gations, did  not  extend  to  houses  in  towns,  which, 
if  not  redeemed  within  one  year  after  being  sold, 
were  alienated  for  ever  (Lev.  xv.  29,  30).  This 
must  have  given  to  property  in  the  country  a  de- 
cided preference  ova*  property  in  cities,  and  must 
have  importantly  contributed  to  the  essential  ob- 
ject 'of  ul  these  regulations,  by  affording  an  in- 
ducement to  every  Hebrew  to  reside  on  and  culti- 
vate his  land.  Further,  the  original  distribution 
of  the  land  was  to  the  several  tribes  according  to 
their  families,  so  diat  each  tribe  was,  so  to  speak, 
settled  in  the  same  country,  and  each  family  in 
the  same  barony  or  hundred.  Nor  was  the  estate 
of  any  fomily  in  one  tribe  permitted  to  pass  into 
anotW,  even  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress  (Num. 
xxviL) ;  so  that  not  only  was  the  original  balance 
of  property  preserved,  but  the  closest  and  dearest 
connections  of  affinity  attached  to  each  other  the 
inhabitants  of  every  vicinage. 

It  often  happens  that  laws  in  appearance  simi- 
lar have  in  view  entirely  different  objects.  In 
Europe  the  entailment  of  estates  in  the  direct  line 
is  designed  to  encourage  the  fcnrmation  of  large 
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propcrtiei.  In  Imd  the  effect  wa»  entiiely  dif- 
leroit,  as  the  entail  eztaided  to  all  the  small 
estates  into  which  the  land  was  originally  divided, 
so  that  they  could  not  legally  be  united  to  form 
a  large  property,  and  thai  entailed  upon  ^  de- 
scendants of  hun  by  whom  the  tsropaty  was 
formed.  This  division  of  the  land  in  small  estates 
among  the  people,  who  were  to  retain  diem  in 
perpetuity,  was  eminently  suited  to  the  leading 
objects  of  die  H^rew  institutions.  It  is  allowed 
en  all  hands  that  such  a  condition  of  landed  pro- 
perty is  in  the  highest  degree  &vourable  to  high 
cultivation,  and  to  increase  d  papulation,  while  it 
is  less  fiivourable  to  pasturage.  The  two  first  were 
objects  which  the  law  had  in  view,  and  it  did  not 
intend  to  afford  undue  encouragement  to  the 
pastorad  hfe,  while  the  large  pastures  of  the  adja- 
cent deserts  and  of  the  commons  secured  the  coun- 
try against  such  a  scarcity  of  cattle  as  the  di- 
vision of  the  land  into  small  heritages  has  already 
produced  in  France. 

For  this  land  a  kind  of  quit-rent  was  payable 
to  the  sovereign  proprietor,  in  the  form  of  a  tenth 
or  tithe  of  the  produce,  which  was  assigned  to  the 
priesthood  [Tithes].  'Die  condition  of  military 
service  was  also  attached  to  the  land :  as  it  ap- 
pears that  every  freeholder  (Deut  zx.  5)  was 
obliged  to  attend  at  the  general  muster  of  the 
national  army,  and  to  serve  in  it,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense (often  more- than  r^id  by  the  plunder),  as 
l«ig  as  tiie  occasion  required.  In  this  direction, 
therefore,  the  agrarian  law  operated  in  securing  a 
body  of  600,000  men,  inured  to  labour  and  in- 
dustry, always  assumed  to  be  ready,  as  diey  were 
bound,  to  come  forward  at  their  country's  calL 
This  great  body  of  national  yeomanry,  every  one 
of  whom  had  an  important  stake  in  the  thJm»m^T 
independence,  was  officered  by  its  own  hereditary 
chie&,  heads  of  tribes  and  fiuniliei  (comp.  Ezod. 
xviii.  and  Num.  xxxL  14) ;  and  must  have  pre- 
sented an  insuperable  obstsicle  to  treacherous  am- 
bition and  political  intrigue,  and  to  every  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  and  esta- 
blish desuodc  power.  Nor  were  these  institutions 
less  wis^y  adapted  to  secure  the  state  against 
foreign  violence,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent 
ofiensive  wars  sind  remote  conquests.  For  while 
dus  vast  body  of  hardy  yeomanry,  always  ready 
to  defend  thor  country,  were  assailed  by  foreign 
foes,  yet,  being  constantly  employed  in  agriculture, 
attached  to  domestic  life,  and  enjoying  at  home 
the  society  of  the  munerous  relatives  who  peopled 
tiieir  neighbourhood,  war  mutt  have  been  m  a 
high  degree  averse  to  their  tastes  and  habits.  Re- 
li^on  also  took  part  in  preventing  them  from 
bong  omtivated  by  the  splendour  of  military 
glory.  On  returning  from  battle,  even  if  vic- 
torious, in  order  to  bring  them  back  to  more 
peaceful  fedings  after  the  rage  of  war,  the  law  re- 
quired them  to  consider  theinselves  as  polluted  by 
the  slaughter,  and  unworthy  of  appearing  in  the 
camp  of  Jehovah  until  they  had  employed  an  csi- 
tire  day  in  the  rites  of  purification  (Num.  xix. 
13-16;  xxxi.  19).  Besides,  the  force  was  en- 
tirely infantry ;  the  law  forbidding  even  the  kings 
to  multiply  horses  in  dieir  train  {DeaU  xvii.  16) ; 
and  this,  with  the  ordinance  requiring  the  attend- 
ance of  all  the  males  three  times  every  year  at 
Jerusalem,  proved  the  intention  of  the  legislator 
to  confine  the  natives  within  the  limits  of  the 
Promised  Land,  and  rendered  long  and  distant 


wars  and  conquests  impomble  witfaoat  the 
renunciation  of  that  religion  which  was  inccNrpo- 
rated  with  their  whole  civU  polity,  and  which  "was^ 
in  fact,  the  charter  by  which  they  held  their  pro- 
perty ttod  enjoyed  all  their  rights  (Graves^s  J^ee- 
ture$  on  the  Pentaieuchy  led.  iv. ;  Lowman^s  Civil 
Gov.  of  the  Eeb.  c.  iiL  iv.  ;  Michael  is,  Mag. 
Eecht,  i.  240,  sqq.). 

AGRICULTURE.  The  antiquity  of  agricul- 
tore  is  intimated  in  the  brief  history  of  Cam  and 
Abel,  when  it  tells  us  that  the  former  waa  a  *•  tiller 
of  the  ground,^  and  brou^t  some  of  the  firuita  of 
his  labour  as  an  offering  to  God  (Gen.  iv.  %  3), 
and  it  was  part  of  the  ultimate  cuise  upon  Imn  : 
<  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth vield  to  thee  her  strength'  (iv.  12>  Of  the 
actual  state  of  agriculture  befim  the  d^uge  we 
know  nothing.  It  must  have  been  modified  con- 
siderably by  the  conditions  of  soil  and  climate, 
which  are  supposed  by  many  to  have  undergone 
some  material  alterations  at  the  flood.  Whatever 
knowledge  was  possessed  by  the  old  world  was 
doubtless  transimtted  to  the  new  by  Noah  and 
his  sons ;  and  that  this  knowledge  was  consider- 
able is  implied  in  die  fiict  that  one  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Noah,  when  he  '  began  to  be  a  hurand- 
man,"  was  to  plant  a  vineyard,  and  to  make  wine 
with  the  fiuit  (Gen.  ix.  2).  There  are  few  agri- 
cultural notices  belonging  to  the  patriarchal  pe- 
riod, but  they  suffice  to  show  that  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  in  a  state  of  cultivation,  and  that 
the  inhabitants  possessed  what  were  at  a  later  date 
the  principal  products  of  the  soil  in  the  same 
country.  It  is  reasonable  therefore  to  conclude 
that  the  modes  of  operation  were  then  the  same 
which  we  afterwards  find  among  the  Jews  in  the 
same  country,  and  concerning  which  oor  informa- 
tion is  more  exact. 

In  giving  to  the  Israelitet  possession  of  a  ooontry 
already  under  cultivation,  it  was  the  Divine  inten- 
tion that  they  should  keiep  up  that  cultivsUJon, 
and  become  themselves  an  agricultural  people; 
and  in  dcung  this  they  doubtless  adcmted  the  prac- 
tices of  agriculture  which  they  found  already  esta- 
blished in  the  country.  This  may  have  been  the 
mwe  necessary,  as  agriculture  is  a  |»actical  art ; 
and  those  of  the  Hebrews  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  practices  of  Egyptian  agriculture  had 
died  in  the  wildemea ;  and  even  had  they  lived, 
the  processes  proper  to  a  hot  climate  and  alluvial 
soil,  watered  by  river  inundation,  like  that  of 
Egypt,  although  the  same  in  esMUtial  forms,  could 
not  have  been  altogether  applicaUe  to  so  difiSerent 
a  country  as  Palestine. 

As  the  condition  of  die  aeaaoos  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  agricultural  operations,  it  should  be  notioed 
that  the  variations  of  sunshine  and  rain,  which 
with  us  extend  throughout  the  year,  are  in  Pales- 
tine confined  chiefly  to  die  latter  part  ci  autumn 
and  the  winter.  During  all  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  sky  is  almost  unintcnuptedly  cloudless,  and 
rain  very  rarely  foils.  The  autumnal  rains  usu- 
ally commence  at  the  lattor  end  of  October  or 
beginning  of  November^  not  suddenly,  but  by  de- 
grees, which  gives  opportunity  to  the  husbandman 
to  sow  his  wbeat  and  barley.  The  rains  continue 
during  November  and  December,  but  aflerwards 
they  occur  at  longer  intervals ;  and  rain  is  rare 
after  March,  and  almost  never  occurs  as  late  as 
May.  The  cold  of  winter  is  not  severe ;  and  as 
the  ground  is  never  froaen,  the  laboun  of  the  hus- 
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an  not  ootirdy  intatniptai    Snow  &Uf 

jn  di&ccnl  parts  of  tiw  country,  but  never  lies 

kag  on  the  gnxmd.     In  tbe  plams  and  valleys 

Ike  beat  of  sanmier  b  oppreMive,  but  not  in  the 

more  elevated  tracts.     In  sudi  high  grounds  the 

aij^  are  oool,  often  with  heavy  dew.    The  totsl 

tfawnce  of  rain  in  summer  toon  destroys  the  ver- 

ian  of  the  fields,  and  gives  to  the  general  land- 

Kape,  even  in  the  hi^  ooontry,  an  aspect  of 

riimight  and  bairenncas.    No  green  thing  remains 

b^  the  foliage  of  the  scattered  fruit-trees,  and  oo- 

CMiaaal  riniTards  and  fields  of  millet.  In  autumn 

tke^wiaole  Wuod  becomet  dry  and  parched;  the 

are  nearly  empty;  and  all  nature,  «"Vm^f 

■nrmafe,  looks  forward  with  longing  for  the 

of  die  rainy  season.     In  the  hill  country 

the  time  of  harvest  is  later  tiian  in  the  plains  of 

rifes  Jcvdan  and  of  the  sea-coast.    The  barley  bar- 

tert  is  about  a  fiortnigfat  earlier  than  that  of  wheat 

la  the  plain  of  the  Jordan  the  wheat  harvest  is 

■rly  in  May  ;  in  the  plains  of  the  coast  and  of 

it  is  towartu  the  latter  end  of  that 

and  in  the  hills,  not  until  June.    The 

vintage  is  in  September,  but  the  first 

ripen  in  July;  and  from  that  time  the 

lie  well  supplied  with  this  fruit  (Robinson, 

BSbtitnl  Re9marchi»y  u,  96-100). 

Soii^  Sfc — The  geological  characters  of  the  soil 
b  Palestine  have  never  been  satis&ctorily  stated ; 
Utf  the  diflerent  epithets  of  description  which  tra- 
vellers employ  enable  us  to  know  that  it  differs 
oamidenkAjf  both  in  its  appearance  and  character, 
ia  diflerent  parts  of  the  hmd ;  but  wherever  soil 
of  any  kind  exists,  even  to  a  rery  slight  depth,  it 
ii  fcirod  to  be  highly  fertile.  As  parts  of  Palestine 
me  hilly,  and  hills  have  seldom  much  depth  of 
nil,  the  mode  of  cultivating  them  in  terraces  was 
aadently,  ami  is  now,  much  employed.  A  series 
3f  loir  stone  walls,  one  above  another,  across  the 
face  of  the  hill,  arrested  the  soil  brought  down  by 
4r  fains,  and  afibrded  a  series  of  levels  for  the 
yijiions  of  the  hnriwndman.  This  mode  of  cul- 
bnticA  is  osual  in  Lebanon,  and  is  not  unfre- 
^EKflt  in  Palestine,  where  the  remains  of  terraces 
scsas  tike  hilla,  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
sttat  ^  extent  to  which  it  was  anciently  carried. 
Tbf  toxace  cultivation  has  necessarily  increased 
m  declined  with  the  population.  If  the  people 
wesc  so  fjw  that  ibi  valleys  aflbrded  sufficient  for 
(hm,  the  more  difficult  culture  of  the  hills  was 
Bsflected ;  but  when  the  population  was  too  large 
fartfae  vaUeys  to  satisly  with  bread,  then  the  hills 
vne  laid  imda  cultivation. 

In  sndi  a  climate  as  that  of  Palestine,  water  is 
^  gnat  fertilizing  agent  The  rains  of  autumn 
■id  winteiv  and  the  dews  of  spring,  suffice  Cbr  the 
satinary  objects  of  agriculture;  but  the  ancient 
isfcafastants  were  able^  in  some  parts,  to  avert  even 
Validity  which  the  summer  droughts  occasioned, 
tad  to  keep  up  a  garden-like  verdure,  by  means  of 
■fosdocts  communicating  with  tlie  brooks  and 
nreo  (Ps.  L  3 ;  Ixv.  10 ;  Prov.  xxi.  1 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
»;  xxxii  3^20;  Hos.xii.  11>  Hence  springs, 
fewatains,  and  rivulets  were  as  much  esteemed  by 
hidiaiwhjitu  as  by  sbeplkerds  (Josh.  xv.  19 ;  Judg. 
i-  IH  The  soil  was  also  cleared  of  stones,  and 
csiemlly  cultivated;  and  its  fertility  was  in- 
nisad  by  the  ashes  to  which  the  dry  stubble  and 
Usfe were occaaionally  reduced  bybumingover 
tWsorfreeof  tte  ground  (Pbov.  xxiv.  31 ;  Isa.  vii. 
U-  wnii  ]3)     The  dung,  and,  in  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Jerusalem,  the  blood  of  animals,  were  also 
used  to  enrich  the  soil  (2  Kings  ix.  37 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
10 ;  Isa.  XXV.  10 ;  Jer.  ix.  22 ;  Luke  xiv.  34,  35). 

That  the  soil  might  not  be  exhausted,  it  was 
ordered  that  every  seventh  year  should  be  a  sabbath 
of  rest  to  the  land.  There  was  to  be  no  sowing  or 
reaping,  no  pruning  of  vines  or  olives,  no  vintage 
or  gathering  of  fruits ;  and  whatever  grew  of  itself 
was  to  be  left  to  the  poor,  the  stranger,  and  the 
beasts  of  the  field  (Lev.  xxv.  1-7 ;  Deut.  xv.  1-10). 
But  such  an  observance  required  more  faith  than 
the  Israelites  were  prepared  to  exercise.  It  was  for 
a  long  time  utterly  neglected  (Lev.  xxvL  34,  35 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21),  but  after  die  Captivity  it  was 
more  observed.  By  this  remarkable  institution 
the  Hebrews  were  also  trained  to  habits  of  economy 
and  foresight,  and  invited  to  exercise  a  large  de- 
gree of  trust  in  the  bountiful  providence  of  their 
Divine  King.  , 

FiBLns. — Under  the  term  pH  dagan,  which 
we  translate  *  grain  *  and  <  com,*  the  Hebrews 
comprdiended  almost  every  object  oijield  culture. 
Syria,  including  Palestine,  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  tlie  first  countries  for  com 
(Pliny,  UUt.  Nat.  xviii.  7).  Wheat  was  abun- 
dant and  excellent ;  and  there  is  still  one  bearded 
sort,  the  ear  of  which  is  three  times  as  heavy,  and 
contains  twice  as  many  grains,  as  our  common 
English  wheat  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  472).  Bar- 
ley was  also  much  cultivated,  not  only  for  bread, 
but  because  it  was  the  only  kind  of  com  which 
was  givoi  to  beasts ;  for  oats  and  rye  do  not  grow 
in  warm  climates.  Hay  was  not  in  use;  and 
therefore  the  barley  was  mixed  with  chopped  straw 
to  form  the  food  of  cattle  (Gen.  xxiv.  25,  32 ; 
Judg.  xix.  19,  &c.)  Other  obiects  of  field  culture 
were  millet,  spelt,  various  kinds  of  beans  and  peas, 
pepperwort,  cummin,  cucumbers,  melons,  flax, 
an((  perbqjs,  cotton.  Many  other  articles  might 
be  mentioned  as  being  now  cultivated  in  Palestine ; 
but,  as  their  names  do  not  occur  in  Scripture,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  whether  they  were  grown  there  in 
ancient  times. 

Anciently,  as  now,  in  Palestine  and  the  East 
the  arable  lands  were  not  divided  by  hedges  into 
fields,  as  in  this  country.  The  ripening  products 
therefore  mesented  an  expanse  of  culture  un- 
broken, although  perhaps  variegated,  in  a  large 
view,  by  the  difference  of  the  products  grown.  The 
boundaries  of  lands  were  therefore  marked  by 
sUmes  as  landmarks,  which,  even  in  patriarchal 
times,  it  was  deemed  a  heiiKius  wnmg  to  remove 
(Job  xxiv.  2) ;  and  the  law  pronounced  a  curse 
upon  those  who,  without  authority,  removed  them 
(Deutxix.  14;  xxvii.  17).  The  walls  and  hedges 
which  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  Scripture  be- 
longed to  orchards,  gskrdens,  and  vineyards. 


AoRicuLTURAi.  OpBRATiOKs. — Of  late  yeais 
mtich    light    has  been    thrown  upon  the   agri- 
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collural  operalitm  uhI  implnnfDtt  of  mcient 
lima,  by  the  Uiscdvery  of  variuiu  repraentktkifu 
on  tlie  Kuljjlumj  momunaili  anil  paiiiled  lombs 
of  Egypt.  Ai  Iheae  agree  lurpruini^lj  wilh  the 
notios  in  the  Bililr,  utd,  indeed,  dJSa  littte  fton 
wbat  11  Mill  anploynl  ID  Syria  and  KgypI,  it  i* 
very  §aSt  to  receive  Ibe  iiuuucliao  wiucli  tbejr 
offer. 

Pfoughing. — Thia  but  always  htto  a  light  aitd 
(Upoficial  operation  in  the  Bait.  At  Gnt,  the 
l^iund  naM  u)K«ed  vith  paiiitcd  iticki ;  thai,  a 
kind  oT  W  waa  emiilojed ;  artd  tliii,  in  many 
(Bit*  uf  llie  ootid,  i*  (till  tbe  ulatitute  for  a 


plouith.  But  Uie  plough  wa*  known  in  E)ryp( 
and  Syria  heTcire  the  H*Jirew«  became  lullivalori 
(Jol.  i.  141.  In  tbe  East,  howno-,  it  hai  slwayi 
been  a  lij^t  and  inartilicia]  itnplemsit.  At  firit, 
it  waa  little  more  than  a  iiout  branch  of  a  tree, 
fmni  which  projecieil  another  limb,  ilmileiied  and 
(iiintsi.  TliU,  beinK  himnl  into  the  grourtd, 
maile  Ibe  liinvwi ;  while  at  the  railher  mil  of  the 
laiicei  branch  wa»  fe»ten«i  a  tranjvOM  yoke,  to 
which  ibe  oxen  wne  hamened.  Afterwardi  a 
liaiulle  to  guide  tJie  plough  wag  added.  Thui 
tlie  plough  coruiited  of— 1.  the  )iale;  3.  tbe  [»inl 
or  ifuire  1  3.  the  handle ;  t.  tlie  yoke.  The  Syrian 
plougli  ia,  and  daubcleal  wai,  light  eniugh  for  a 
man  to  carry  in  hia  hand  (RiukII'i  A'of.  Hial.  of 
Aleppo,  i.  13).  We  annei  a  figure  oT  ibe  ancient 
Egyptian  plough,  whidi  had  tbe  moat  moublance 


to  the  one  now  naed  (aa  ligund  in  p.  S9),  and  the 
compariaon  between  them  will  )irobahly  auggeat 
a  fair  idea  of  the  plongh  which  waa  in  uae  among 
(lie  Hdirewt.  Tbe  following  cut  (from  Mr.  Fel- 
towea'  work  (hi  Aaia  Minor)  ahowi  the  part*  of  a 


l.Tlwplagih.      I.  Tba  pole.     1.  Sham  fTaiiou). 
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feteni   aliam  accordbg  to   tbe   wink   it   haa    to 
eiecule. 

Tbe  plough  waa  drawn  by  oitn,  which  wo-e 
•onetiincB  u^ed  by  a  acouige  (la-  i-  36  ;  Na- 
bum  iii.  3)  -,  but  oftoia'  by  a  long  atafl^  fiu- 
oitbed  at  aoe  end  wilh  a  flat  piece  of  metal  (or 
clearing  the  plough,  and  at  the  otha  with  a  apike 
for  goading  the  oien.  Thia  oi-goad  might  be 
easily  iiaed  aa  a  apear  (Judg.  iii.  31 ;  1  Sam. 
liii.  31).  Sometimea  men  followed  the  plouKh 
wilh  bos  to  break  the  cloda  (laa.  xziiii.  24)  ; 
but  in  later  timet  a  kind  of  hammer  waa  em- 
ployed, which  appear*  to  hare  bem  then,  aa  mn 
merely  a  thick  block  of  wood,  ^roKd  down  by 


eight,  0 


and  dnwn  avCT 


aoil,  waa  fit,  by  tbe  end  of  October,  to  receire  the 
teed ;  and  ibe  aowing  of  wheat  cmtinutd,  in  dif- 
ferent aitualiona,  through  November  into'Deceiab^. 
Barley  waa  not  generally  aown  till  January  and 
February.  The  seed  ajipean  to  have  beoi  Krwn 
and  harrowed  at  tbe  aame  time ;  although  mne- 
limea  it  waa  ploughed  in  by  a  cmaa  furmw. 


Ploughing  intAeSttd, — The  Egyptian  paintinga 
illuatntte  the  Scriptuna  by  ihowing  that  in  tine 
anil*  which  needed  no  prerioua  preparation  by 
Ibe  boe  (for  breaking  the  clodi)  Ibe  aowa  followed 
Ibe  plough,  holding  in  Ibe  left  hand  a  faaaket  of 
aeed,  which  he  acattered  with  die  right  band, 
while  another  peraon  filled  a  (rob  baakeL  We 
alaoaee  that  Ibe  mode  of  aowing  waa  what  we  call 
'  bnjad-cait,'  in  which  the  aeed  ia  thrown  Inoaely 
over  tbe  field  (Halt.  xiii.  3-8>  In  Egypt,  when 
the  levela  were  low,  and  tbe  water  had  continued 
long  open  tbe  land,  tbey  oflen  diapenaed  wilb  tbe 
plough  allDgetlier ;  and  |Hobably,  like  the  preasit 
mhahilanta,  brtdie  up  tbe  gmmd  with  hoea,  or 
'- — '-  dragged  the  nxntt  tnud  irith  bud>a  after 
d  badbeen 


the  teed  b 

thiacultiri 


1  been  dmnm  upoai  the  aurfkce. 


without  ploughing  Mo* 


Iprcbably 
I  Hebtwwa 


alludt*  (Deut.  ii..lO),  WhsTbe  tella  tbe  b 
that  the  land  to  which  they  were  going  waa  tint 
like  the  land  rf  Egypt,  wh<rediejr '  aowed  their 
acod  and  watered  it  with  tlwr  foot  u  a  garden  of 
AeHH.'  It  aeetn*  however  that  eren  in  Syria,  m 
nndy  nila,  tbey  aiw  without  planting,  and  tbcn 
plough  down  the  teed  (RuMll'a  fi.  B.  of  Alexia, 
I.  73,  ftc.>  It  doet  not  teem  that  anr  imtnunoit 
reasnbling  our  Aorrw  waa  known  ;  the  wnd  roi- 
doed  to  Aarme,  in  Job  Kxzii.  10,  meant  lileimlly 
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ahradtauelodt,aiiA  ia  m  rendered  inlnt-ur 
11 ;  BoL  I.  1 1  :  aixl  fgr  thia  pufpOM  the  mauia 
mei  hsTc  bren  already  indic^eX  The  pumge 
in  Job  ii,  bowFver,  imprntant.  It  ahow)  that  lliii 
hnakinf  of  the  clods  wu  not  &lway>  bf  hand, 
tnl  that  snw  kind  of  iiHtmment  >u  drawn  lif 
u  auinul  mer  the  ploughed  field,  miat  pnibabljr 
laf  rough  li^  which  ii  rtill  in  me. ', 

Htrtat. — It  bsi  been  iJreadjr  indicated  that 
^limeof  the  wheat  barteit  in  Palertine  yari™, 
B  ifSaait  eituations,  from  early  in  Uay  h>  late 
ia  JoDc ;  and  that  the  barley  hairat  ii  about  a 
titm^  oul  iei  than  that  oT  wheat.  Among  the 
bdrtilo,  aa  with  all  other  people,  the  harvot  wa 
I  man  at  joy,  anil  aa  inch  ia  more  than  (nee  al 
Med  n  m  Scripture  (Pa  cixvl.  9 ;  In.  Ix.  13^. 

St^iHff. — UiOeroit  modea  of  reaping  are  in 
Jinkd  m  ScHptiin,  and  illuatrated  Ijy  the  Egyp- 

on  waa  plocked  up  by  the  root*,  which  contiDued 


r  atiaw,  they  generally  followed  the  fum 

idj  while  the  laraelilea,  whose  landa  derii 

it  from  the  humt  aluMile,  luril  the  latter ; 

(bough  the  piactice  of  cutting  off  the  eora  was  a 


vr  tc  tb  practice  with  puticiilai  kioila  of  grain 
•lia'  (he  sickle  wa*  known.  In  Egypt,  at  thia  day, 
Merand  dotirra  aie  pulled  up  hj  the  nola.  The 
duce  between  theae  model  of  operation  waa  pnv 
UiIt  deteTtatneii,  in  Palestine^  by  the  considera- 
tn  pointed  out  by  auawll  (JV.  H.  of  Ahppo,  i. 
'<  V  who  atatec  that  '  wheat,  aa  well  a*  barley  in 
iinial,  doa  not  grow  half  as  high  at  in  Britain  ; 
■ad  V  ilKrdbre,  like  other  grain,  not  teepeil  with 
deckle,  but  plucked  up  hy  the  nMs  with  the 
kaikL  In  other  parti  of  (he  unuitry,  where  the 
on  gniwi  ranker,  the  ncUe  ia  used.'  When  the 
•ckk  was  uafd,  the  wheat  was  either  crop]ied  off 
'jaia-  the  (Bi  or  cut  clow  to  the  ground.  In  (he 
fniKr  caie,  the  atinw  waa  allenrBrds  plucked  up 


riae-  in  the  la«CT.   ^^  Wubble  waa  left 

n  on  the  gnmnd  ^  manure.     Ai  tiie  Egyp- 
«■  lwd«l  iwl  auch  ■OM"^  »™l  "f"  «"■ 


n  to  them  (Job  xiiv.  U).  Crowing  the 
ihort,  the  Egyptiaiu  did  not  generally  hind 
into  iheaves,  but  removed  Ihran  in  baakeU. 
itimea,  however,  Ihey  bound  them  into  double 
es  ;  and  auch  u  they  pluckeil  up  w«e  bound 
aingle  long  ahearea.  The  laraelitea  a|i|<ear 
generally  to  have  made  up  their  com  into  aheuva 
(Gen.  xxxvii  T ;  Lev.  xxiji.  10-IS ;  Ruth  ii.  1, 
13;  Job  uiv.  10;  Jer.  ii.  22;  Mich.  iv.  13), 
which  wet«  collected  intoa  heap,  of  removed  in  a 
cait  (Amoi  ii.  13)  lo  the  threshing-Huor.  The 
carts  were  probably  similar  to  those  which  are 
atill  eTQploy«l  for  the  aame  purpoee.  The  slieavea 
were  never  made  up  into  i/UKii,  at  with  us,  al- 
though the  word  occun  in  our  tranalalion  of  Judg. 
IV.  9  ;  Job  V.  26  ;  for  the  original  word  signiGea 
neitlier  a  shock  com|ioMd  of  a  few  ahmvea  stanil- 

the  home  yard,  properly  thatched,  to  aland  for  a 
loigth  oftime;  but  a  heap  of  theavea  Said  looiely 
together,  in  order  lo  be  txxlden  out  as  quickly  aa 
pmible,  in  the  tame  way  aa  iadone  in  theEutat 
tlie  piaent  day   (Brown,  Aniig.  of  the  JetcM,  ii. 

With  regard  to  the  licklca,  there  aOTVai  to  have 
bew  two  kinds,  indicated  by  the  ^different  Damn 
chermah  (CDSti)  and  meggol  (?]S) ;  and  aa 
the  former  occun  (sily  ui  the  Pentateuch  (Deul. 
ivi,  9  ;  iiiii.  30),  and  the  latter  only  in  the  Pro- 
phets (Jer.  ii.  16;  Joeli.  11),  it  might  teem  lliat 
the  one  was  the  earlier  and  die  other  the  later  in- 
strument But  aa  we  obwrra  two  very  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  sicklea  in  uie  amwig  the  Egyptiana, 

Jiee  the  cut,  u.  93),  it  may  have  been  so  with  tlie 
ewt  alK>.  The  figure!  of  th«e  Egyptian  tickles 
pnbol-ly  mark  the  difference  between  them.  One 
waa  lety  much  like  our  common  reapinfr.AoD^ 
while  the  other  had  more  reaemblance  m  iu  shape 
toaacythe,andinlhBEgyptiaii  eiampl«  appeata 
to  have  been  toothed.  Thit  laat  is  probably  the 
aame  aa  the  Hdirew  meggol,  which  is  indeed  ren- 
dered by  icylhe  in  tlie  margin  of  Jet.  1.  16.  The 
rspers  were  the  owneia  and  their  childroi,  men- 
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•ervonU  and  women-Mrvanti,  and  day-laliouren 
(Rathii,  4,  «,  21,13;  John  iv.  36;  Jama  v.  4). 
Krfteihmeiilg  were  [jrovideJ  for  tlietn,  especially 
drink,  of  which  tjie  K'^mcn  were  allowed  lo  pa> 
take  (Ruth  ii.  S).  Su  in  tlie  Egyptian  lianest- 
•cent*,  we  perceive  a  pnivisiiai  of  water  in  ikini, 
hung  agoingt  trees,  or  in  jara  ujoo  iianils,  with 
the  reajien  drinking,  and  gleanen  a|i[jlyiiig  to 
■hoje  the  draughL   Among  the  Ibraelirea,  gJeaijing 


vHfl  oae  of  tlie  stated  prorliioni  for  the  poor  \ 
for  tbeii  benefit  the  comen  of  the  field  wen 
unr«apeil,  and  the  reapen  might  not  return 
(brgotten  iheaf.  The  gleaners  were  liovei 
obtdn  in  the  Bnt  place  the  expreu  peimiuion 
ofihe  proprietor  or  hu  steward  (Lev.  lix.  S,  10  ; 
Deut  xiiv.  19 ;  Ruth  iL  3,  T). 


AGRICULTURK. 

ing-madiine*,  which  are  ttill  used  in  PalMiinf 
and  Egypt  Ore  of  tliem,  represoitfd  in  tlie  aii- 
neved  tigure,  i*  very  mucli  uied  in  Palestine.    It 


is  composed  of  two  thick  planki,  fastened  togeilifr 
tide  by  side,  and  bent  u|>waidi  in  front.  :ilij.r{i 
fragmoiti  of  stone  are  fixed  into  bole*  bored  ii 
the  bottom.  Tliia  machine  is  drawn  over  tlie  ci,iii 
by  oien — a  man  or  boy  somdima  sitting  on  it  W 
increase  the  weight.  It  not  (ally  teparates  IW 
grain,  but  cuts  tbe  straw  aiul  makei  it  fit  for  fitl- 
der  (3  Kings  liii.  7).  This  is,  most  jmibahly,  i)if 
Charuts  YYVy,  or  '  com-^ltag,'  which  is  nioi- 
tioned  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xxviii.  27;  ill  IS; 
Amos  i.  3,  rendered  '  Ihraliing  inttrmneni "),  Biiil 
would  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  furtiislied  iritL 
inm  poinI«  instead  of  stotu*.  The  Bible  alw  no. 
lice*  a  machine  called  a  Moreg,  JIID  (i  S^itn. 
iiiv.  23;  1  Chron.  Kti.aa;  Isa-ili.  ISJ;  sbjch 
i«  imquationably  tbe  same  which  b«ia  in  .lialiic 
the  name  of  ^tj>  Koreg.  This  is  eiplaioed  by 
Freytag  (from  the  Kanvn  Lex.)  by—*  trilwdum, 
inatrumentum,  ijud  Ihiges  in  ares  tffltatut  irn 
Syria),  lire  feneum,  Mice  ligneum.'  Thi»  ma- 
chine ii  not  now  of^  seen  in  Palestine ;  but  if 
more  used  in  sotne  parts  of  Syria,  and  is  comm'4i 
in^ypt     It  ii  a  tort  of  frame  of  wood,  in  wtiich 


Threi/itag, — The  ancient  mode  of  threahing,  aa 
described  in  Scrijiture  and  figured  on  the  Egypti 
monumoits,  is  still  prvverved  in  Palestine.  F 
merly  the  sheaves  were  conveyed  IrDm  the  field  to 
tbe  threshing-floor  in  carts ;  but  now  they  an 
borne,  generally,  on  the  backs  of  camels  anduHs. 
The  thmhing-fiooi  is  a  level  plot  of  ground,  of  a 
circular  shape,  generally  about  fifty  feel  in  dia- 
meto-,  prepared  for  use  by  beating  down  tbe  earth 
till  a  hanl  BoM-  ii  formed  (Oen.  1.  10  ;  Judg.  vi. 
37  ;  3  Sam.  nil.  16,  ii).  Sometimei  •evoal  of 
tbcae  floor*  are  contiguoua  to  each  otha.  Tbe 
sheaves  are  spread  cut  upon  Ibm ;  and  the  grain 
is  trodden  out  by  oioi,  cowi,  and  young  cattle, 
arranged  five  abreast,  and  driven  in  a  circle  or 
nitbeiinalldin!ctiDni,overtbeaaii.  Thiswasthe 
common  mode  in  the  Bible  timn ;  and  Moses  &a- 
bade  that  the  oien  thus  employed  ^iodIiI  be  mui- 
tled  to  piereDt  tbem  from  tastmg  the  com  (Deul. 
ixr.  4  ;  Isa.  iiviii.  3H).  FlaUi,  or  stick),  were 
mly  used  in  throhing  small  quantities,  or  for  tbe 
lighter  kind*  of  grain  (Ruth  ii.  17;  Isa.  xiviii. 
m).    There  were,  however,  Kim«  kinds  of  thrab- 


s^n 


are  inserted  three  wooden  roller^  armed  with  imn 
teeth,  &c.  It  bean  a  sort  of  seat  or  chair,  in  which 
tlie  driver  sits  to  give  the  boitAl  of  his  weight.  It 
ii  generally  drawn  over  the  com  by  two  oxtu,  aitd 
separate*  the  giain,  and  breaks  up  tbe  straw  eioi 
■Oectually  than  tlw  drag.  In  all  tboe 
H,  the  com  is  occasicnaily  turned  by  a 
and,  whai  sufficiently  threshed,  is  tluown 
up  oy  the  same  UiA  against  tbe  wind  to  sewatr 
tbe  grain,  which  is  thai  gathered  up  and  win- 

Winmnning. — This  was  generally  accomplished 
by  repeating  the  procos  of  toning  up  tbe  grain 
against  the  wind  with  a  ft>rk  (Jer.  iv.  11,  VI),  hy 
which  tbe  bruken  straw  and  chaff  vers  dispenrd 
and  the  grain  fell  lo  the  ground.  The  gram  af- 
tfTwaids  passed  through  a  sieve  to  snvrate  the  bits 
of  eaith  and  other  impuritie*.  After  Ibis,  it  un- 
derwent a  still  ftirtbs  puriScatiai,  by  being  tosanl 
up  with  woodoi  scoops  or  shcrt.jianded  ihoielt, 
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•ndk  as  we  see  in  Egyptian*  paintings  (Isa.  xxz. 
%i ;  Jahn,  B^tUachea  Archdologie,  b.  i.  ch.  L  leap. 
I ;  Winer,  Bibliaches  Realiporterbuch,  $.  v.  '  Ac- 
koboa  ;*  Paulsen,  Ackerbau  d.  Morgeniander  ; 
SgmihwiQa,  MuehnOy  part  i. ;  Ugolmi,  De  Re 
Ruttica  Vett,  HAraonan,  in  Theaaunu,  t  xzix. ; 
Norber^,  De  AprieuH.  OrierUeUi,  in  Oputc.  Acad, 
ia. ;  Reynier,  De  VEconomie  PubUque  et  Rurale 
imArabeg  H  dea  Jtdfa  ;  Brown,  Ankquitiea  of  the 
Jew  ;  Bobinaon,  BiHical  Reaearchea  in  Paleaiine  ; 
WHkinaoD,  Ancient  EgypUana ;  DeacripUon  de 
VEfypUy  Aniiquiiea,  and  Etat  Modeme ;  Rosel- 
lini,  Momttnenti  deW  Egitto.  Information  re- 
Spectmg  the  actual  products  and  agriculture  of 
PakstiDe,  collected  from  numerous  travellers, 
say  be  seen  in  Kitto's  Pictorial  Hiatory  qf  Palea- 
Ime,  PMyaical  Hiatory,  <  History  of  the  Months/) 

AGRIELAIA  QAypitXala;  New  Test  (typiA 
Aan).  The  wild  olive-tree  is  mentioned  by  St. 
Pinl  in  Romans  xi.  17,  24.  Here  differences  of 
ofHokn  have  been  entertained,  not  only  with 
BBpcct  to  the  plant,  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
a{]laBatioa  of  me  metaphor.  One  great  difficulty 
ka§  arisen  finom  the  same  name  having  been 
«p|ilied  to  different  plants.  Hius  by  Dioscorides 
{De  Maier.  Med,  i.  137)  it  is  stated  that  the 
'ATfNcXoas^  or  wild  olive^ree,  is  by  some  called 
Codnos,  and  by  others  the  Ethiopic  olive.  So,  in 
the  notes  to  Theoph.  ed  Boda  Stapel,  p.  224,  we 
Hid,  '  Sed  faic  icirruntt  lego  cum  AthensBo,  id  est 
nirnsriT  Est  vero  alius  cotinus,  fhitex  de  quo 
Pliniiis,  xri.  18.  Est  et  in  Apennino  frutex  qui 
Tocator  Cotinas,  ad  lineamenta  modo  conchylii 
estate  insignis.*  Hence  the  wild  olive-tree  nas 
bea  coofoonded  with  rhua  eoiinua,  or  Venetian 
— iTfn*^,  with  which  it  has  no  point  of  resem- 
yance.  Further  confusion  has  arisen  from  the 
meat  EUea^nua  angtutifoUa  of  botanists  having 
beoi  at  one  time  called  Olea  aylveatria.  Hence  it 
\m  been  inferred  that  die  *Aypi4\aM  is  this  very 
EleBfpas,  £.  angnstifolia,  or  the  narrow-leaved 
Olflaster>tree  of  Paradise  of  the  Portuguese.  In 
Bany  points  it  certainly  somewhat  resembles  the 
tnieelive-tree — that  is,  in  the  form  and  appearance 
«f  the  leaves,  in  the  oblong'shaped  fruit  (edible 
B  some  of  the  snecies\  also  in  an  oil  being 
ei|nssed  from  the  Kernels;  but  it  will  not  explain 
the  present  jMsnge,  as  no  process  of  grafting  will 
CBaUe  the  Ekeagnns  to  bmr  olives  of  any  Idnd. 

If  we  examine  a  little  further  ^e  account  given 
bf  Diotcorides  of  'Aypu^aia,  we  find  in  i.  141, 
Ib^  BoK^^ov  iXaiea  AiBunrucris,  that  our  olives 
nd  wild  olives  exude  tears — that  is,  a  gum  or 
nun,  like  lite  Etliioptc  olive.  Here  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  ttiat  the  wild  olive  of  the 
OreeiiDs  is  distingoiahed  from  the  wild  olive  of 


Ethiopia.  What  plant  the  former  may  be,  it  is 
not  perhaps  easy  to  determine  with  certainty ;  but 
Arabian  authors  translate  the  name  by  zait-al- 
Sottdan,  or  the  olive  of  Ethiopia.  Other  synonymes 
for  it  are  lotiZ'al-burj  or  wila  almond ;  and  badam 
koheCf  i.  e,  mountain  almond.  Under  the  last  name 
the  writer  has  obtained  the  kernels  of  the  apricot  in 
Nordiem  India,  and  it  is  given  in  Persian  works 
as  one  of  the  synonymes  of  the  bur-kookh,  or  apri- 
cot, which  was  originally  called  apricock  and 
praecocia,  no  doubt  firom  the  Arabic  bur-kookh. 
The  apricot  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  Hi- 
malayas, chidly  on  account  of  ^e  clear  beautiful 
oil  yielded  by  its  kernels,  and  on  which  account 
it  might  well  be  compared  with  the  olive-tree. 
Bht  it  does  not  serve  better  than  the  Elseagnus  to 
explain  the  passage  of  St.  Paul. 

From  iht  account  of  Dioscorides,  however,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Ethiopic  was  distinguished  IVom 
the  wild,  and  this  finom  the  cultivated  olive ;  and 
as  the  plant  was  well  known  both  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  there  was  no  danger  of  mistaking  it 
for  any  other  plant  except  itself  in  a  wild  state, 
that  is,  the  true  'AypicAo/a,  Oleaster,  or  Olea 
europcea,  in  a  wild  state.  That  this  is  the  very 
plant  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  seems  to  be 
proved  from  its  having  been  the  practice  of  the 
ancients  to  graft  the  wild  upon  the  cultivated 
olive  tree.  Thus  Pliny  {Hiat.  Nat.  xvii.  18)  says, 
*  Africse  peculiare  quidem  in  oleastro  est  inserere. 
Quadam  setemitate  consenescunt  proxima  adop- 
tioni  virga  emissa,  atque  ita  alia  arbore  ex  eadem 
juvenescente :  iterumque  et  quoties  opus  sit,  ut 
SBvis  eadem  oliveta  constent.  Inseritur  autem 
oleaster  calamo,  et  inoculatione.*  In  the  '  Pic- 
torial Bible*  tbjs  practice  has  already  been  ad- 
duced as  explaining  the  text;  and  Theophrastus 
and  Columella  (De  Re  Rust,  v.  9)  also  refer  to 
it.  The  apostle,  therefore,  in  comparing  the  Ro- 
mans to  ihe  wild  olive  tree  grafted  on  a  cultivated 
stock,  made  use  of  language  which  was  most  in- 
telligible;, and  referred  to  a  practice  with  which 
they  must  have  been  perfectly  &miliar. — J.  F.  R. 

AGRIPPA  [HEROniAN  Family].  Although 
of  the  two  Henxu,  father  and  son,  who  also  bore  the 
name  of  Agrippa,  the  latter  is  best  known  by  his 
Roman  name,  it  seems  best  to  include  him  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Herodian  dynasty,  under 
the  name  which  he  bore  among  his  own  people. 

AGUR  (y^^\  the  author  of  the  sayings 
cimtained  in  Prov.  xxx.,  which  the  inscripticm 
describes  as  composed  of  the  precepts  delivered 
by  '  Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,*  to  his  friends  '  Ithiel 
and  Ucal.*  Beyond  this  everything  that  has  been 
stated  of  him,  and  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived, 
is  pire  conjecture.  Some  writers  have  regarded 
the  name  as  an  appellative,  but  differ  as  to  its 
signification.  The  Vulgate  has  '  Verba  Ck>ngre- 
gantis  filii  Vomentis.*  Most  of  the  fathers  think 
that  Solomon  himself  is  designated  under  this 
name ;  and  if  the  name  is  to  be  understood  as 
an  appellative,  it  may  be  as  well  to  look  for  its 
meaning  in  the  Syriac,  where^  according  to  Bar 

Bahlul  in  Castell.  |9Q^I  means  qui  aapientia 

atudOs  ae  appUcat,  The  S^Ttuagint  omits  the 
chapter  ascribed  to  Agur,  as  well  as  the  nine  first 
verses  of  the  following  chf^ter,  xxxi. 

AH  (n^,  brother)  or  rather  Ach,  is  frequently 
found,  according  to  die  inadequate  representation 
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of  the  guttural  which  is  followed  in  our  Version, 
as  the  first  syllable  of  compound  Hebrew  proper 
names.  The  observations  already  offered  m  the 
article  Ab  may  be  referred  to  for  some  illustration 
of  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  term  brother  in 
such  combinations,  as  well  as  for  the  law  of  their 
construction,  whenever  the  two  members  are  nouns 
of  which  one  is  dependent  as  a  genitive  on  the 
other. — J.  N. 

AHAB  (3NriN,  father^s  brother;  Sept. 
'Axadfi)y  son  of  Omri,  and  the  sixth  king  of 
Israel,  who  reigned  twenty-one  years,  from  b.c. 
918  to  897.  Aliab  was,  upon  the  whole,  the 
weakest  of  all  tlie  Israelitish  monarchs  ;  and 
although  there  are  occasi(Hial  traits  of  character 
which  show  tliat  he  was  not  without  good  feelings 
and  dispositions,  the  history  of  his  reign  shows 
tliat  weakness  of  character  in  a  king  may  some- 
times  be  as  injiuious  in  its  effects  as  wickedness. 
Many  of  the  evils  of  his  reign  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  close  connection  which  he  formed  with  the 
PhoBnicians.  There  had  long  been  a  beneficial 
commercial  intercourse  between  that  people  and 
the  Jews ;  and  the  resulting  relations  were  very 
close  in  tlie  times  of  David  and  Solomon.  Afl^ 
the  se))aration  of  the  kingdoms,  the  connection 
appears  to  have  been  continued  by  the  nearer 
kmgdom  of  Israel,  but  to  liave  been  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  abandoned  by  that  of  Judah.  The  wife  of 
Aiiab  was  Jezebel,  tlie  daughter*Df  Ethbaal,  or 
Itliobaal,  king  of  Tyre.  She  was  a  woman  of 
a  decided  and  energetic  character,  and,  as  such, 
soon  established  that  influence  over  her  husband 
which  such  women  always  acquire  over  weak,  and 
not  unfrequently  also  over  strong,  men.  Ahab, 
being  entirely  under  the  control  of  Jezebel,  sanc- 
tioned the  introduction,  and  eventually  established 
the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  idols,  and  especially 
of  the  sun^nod  Baal.  Hitherto  the  golden  calves 
in  Dan  and  Bethel  bad  been  tlie  only  objects  of 
idolatrous  worsliip  in  Israel,  and  they  were  in- 
tended as  symbols  of  Jehovah.  But  all  reserve 
and  limitation  were  now  abandoned.  The  king 
built  a  temple  at  Samaria,  and  erected  an  image, 
and  consecrated  a  grove  to  Baal.  A  multitude 
of  the  priests  and  prophets  of  Baal  were  main- 
tained. Idolatry  became  the  predominant  reli- 
gion ;  and  Jehovah,  with  the  golden  calves  as 
symbolical  representations  of  Imn,  were  viewed 
with  no  more  reverence  than  Baal  and  his  image. 
So  strong  was  the  tide  of  corruption,  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  knowledge  of  tiie  true  God  was 
soon  to  be  for  ever  lost  among  the  Israelites. 
But  a  man  suited  for  this  emergency  was  raised 
up  in  the  person  of  Elijah  the  prophet,  who 
boldly  opposed  himself  to  the  regal  authority, 
and  succeeded  in  retaining  many  of  his  country- 
men in  the  worship  of  the  true  Qod,  The  greater 
the  power  which  supported  idolatry,  the  more 
■trikmg  were  the  prophecies  and  miracles  which 
directei  &e  attention  of  the  Israelites  to  Je- 
hovah, and  brought  disgrace  on  the  idols,  and 
confusion  on  their  worshippers.  At  length  the 
judgment  of  God  on  Ahab  and  en  his  house 
was  pronounced  by  Elijah,  that,  during  the 
reign  of  his  son,  his  whole  race  should  be  ex- 
terminated. Ahab  died  of  the  wounds  which  he 
received  in  a  battle  with  tiie  Syrians,  according 
to  a  prediction  of  Micaiah,  which  the  king  dis- 
believed, but  yet  endeavoured  to  avert  by  dis* 
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guising  himself  in  the  action  (1  Kings  xvL  29 ; 
xxii.  40). 

2.  AHAB  and  ZEDEKIAH.  The  names  of 
two  false  propliets,  who  deceived  the  Israelites  at 
Babylon.  For  this  they  were  threatened  by  Je- 
remiali,  who  foretold  that  they  should  be  put  to 
dea^  by  the  king  of  Babylon  in  the  ^iresence  of 
those  whom  they  liad  beguiled ;  and  that  in  fol- 
lowing times  it  should  become  a  common  male- 
diction to  say,  *  The  Lord  make  thee  like  Almh 
and  Zedekiali,  whom  the  king  of  Babylon  roasted 
in  the  fire*  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22). 

AHALIM     (D^^W)    and    AHALOTH 

(TlvH^),  usually  translated  Alobs,  occur  in 
several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  sub  in 
Psalm  xlv.  8,  *  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrli^ 
and  ahalothjand  cassia;*  Prov.  vii.  17,  *  I  have 
perfumed  my  bed  with  myrrh,  with  cinnamon 
and  <ihalim ;'  Canticles,  iv.  14,  '  Spikenard  aiid 
saffron,  calamus  and  cinnamon,  with  aU  trees  of 
frankincense,  myrrh  and  ahaioth,  with  all  tiie 
chief  spices.*  From  the  articles  which  are  as- 
sociated with  ahaloth  and  tthaiim  (both  names 
indicating  tlie  same  thingV  it  is  evident  that  it 
was  some  odoriferous  substance,  probably  well 
known  in  ancient  times.  Why  thme  words  have 
been  traijslated  <  aloes,*  not  only  in  the  English, 
but  in  most  of  ihe  older  versions,  it  may  not  i^ 
easy  to  ascertain ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  tliat 
the  odoriferous  ahaloth  of  the  above  passag-es 
ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  bitter  and 
nauseous  aloes  famed  only  as  a  medicine.  Tlie 
latter,  no  doubt,  has  some  agreeable  odour,  wli«fn 
of  tlie  best  quality  from  the  island  of  Socotra, 
and  when  freshly-imported  pieces  are  fint  broken  ; 
some  not  unpleasant  odour  may  also  be  percei  veil 
when  small  pieces  are  burnt.  But  common  aloes 
is  usually  disagreeable  in  odour  and  nauseous  iii 
taste^  and  could  never  have  been  employed  as  a 
perfume.  Its  usual  name  in  Arabic,  sibbar,  has 
no  resemblance  to  its  European  name.  Tlie 
earliest  notice  of  aloes  seems  to  be  that  of  Dios- 
corides,  iii.  25 ;  the  next  tluit  of  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist, 
xxvii.  5).  Both  describe  it  as  being  brought 
from  India,  whence  also  [nobahly  came  its  name, 
which  is  elwa  in  Hindee. 

The  oldest  and  most  complete  account  irith 
which  we  are  acquainted  of  the  fn^^^ant  and  aro- 
matic substances  known  to  the  ancients  is  that 
given  in  the  first  twenty-eight  chapters  of  the  first 
book  of  Dioscorides.  There,  along  with  Iris, 
Acorum,  Cyperum,  Cardamomum,  several  Nards, 
Asarum,  Phu,  Malabathrum,  Cassia,  Cinnamoti, 
Costus,  Schsenus,  Calamus  aromaticus.  Balsa- 
mum,  AspaJathus,  Crocus,  &c.,  mention  is  also 
made  of  AffoUochunij  whidi  is  described  as  a 
wood  brought  from  India  and  Arabia.  In  tliis 
list,  which  we  shall  afterwards  have  frequent 
occasion  to  refer  to,  we  find  Agallochum  asfso- 
ciated  with  most  of  the  same  substances  which  ore 
mentioned  along  wi&  it  in  the  above  passages  of 
Scripture,  whereas  the  author  describes  the  true 
aloe  in  a  very  different  part  of  his  work.  Suisse- 
quently  to  the  time  of  Dioscorides,  we  find  Agallo- 
chum mentioned  by  Orobasius,  iCtius,  and  P.  ^^vgi- 
neta;  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  first  descripticm. 
The  Arabi^  however,  as  Rhsses,  Serapion,  and  Avi- 
cenna,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  substance, 
of  whicli  they  describe  several  varieties,  mostly 
named  from  me  places  where  they  were  producer  1, 
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■nd  ^Te  omv  nrticulAn  rvspectm^  il,  beside 
qootiDg  DioBcarida  and  pmioui  authon  of  the i 
on  country.  In  the  Latin  tmuUtion  of  Avi- 
cou  tfaeie  daciiptiom  ^njear  under  Agallo- 
^mn,  XiIaIo^  and  Lignum  sloa ;  but  in  the  Aib- 

Ue  cditioo  oT  the  nine  author,  under  ^J^ULc1 
AgUajocn,  t^¥^\  Aghalookhi,  but  m«t  fuH; 
ondcT  tJtC  'Aod,  pronounced  ood.  Thi>  ia  one 
intfuice,  and  many  otben  might  be  adiluceil,  ot 
the  Aialv  dacribing  the  (ame  thing  under  two 
wben  the  J  Tound  a  lobWance  deectlhed  bj 
-  ■  ■  "  len  and  Dioworido,  un- 
«  tbemielTa  aujuniiited 
with  it  nndcf  aoothei.  In  the  Penian  wurlu  on 
Hateiia  Hediea  (cuia  AstTTitcniii)  we  are  iii- 
fanoed  that  agaliokhee  ia  the  Greek  name  of  tllia 
■otirtance,  aivl  that  the  Hindee  name  of  one  kind, 
1^  tfaem  called  aod-i-hinda,  a  aggtir.  Having 
dm*  traced  a  aubelance  which  vaa  aaid  to  con:ie 
ban  India  to  the  name  bj  which  it  ia  known 
ia  dal  connCiy,  the  next  Jffoceai  would  pohaTia 
naturally  bare  been  to  procure  the  ntbatonce,  and 
tacE  it  to  tbe  plant  wluch  yielded  iL  We,  how- 
mr,  fiJIowed  the  reverse  method ;  having  Gut 
nWuDCd  the  mbitance  called  Aggur,  we  traced 
it,  iluaagti  ita  Aaiatic  aynouyines,  to  the  Agallo- 
i^un  of  DiDscortde*,  and,  ua  related  in  the  IBmlr, 
if  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  171,  obtained  in  the 
lasun  of  Northern  Inclia  three  varietiea  of  thia 
(■r-tunrd  and  fragrant  wood — 1.  aod-i-himhe ; 
X  a  kiml  obtained  by  commerce  from  Suiat, 
vhieh,  bowerer,  doea  not  appear  to  differ  csmd- 
liaUy  from  the  titird,  aod-tiiruate,  which  wai 
Bid  to  come  ttma  China,  and  ia,  do  doubt,  the 
alEoawrinon  of  Avicenna. 

Id  the  iHVlh-wettefTi  prorincea  of  India  agifw 
ia  ttid  to  be  brought  from  Surat  and  Calcutta, 
eaieiaaab  Horto  (Cliuiua,  Exotic.  Hiit.),  writii^ 
<ai  chia  aubiect  near  the  former  place,  aaya  that  it 
ia  ailed  '  in  Malacca  ^rro,Klectiaiimum  autem 
C*lxmbii£.'  Ur.  Roxburgh,  writing  in  Calcutta, 
^ka  '&aX  vgooroo  ia  the  Sanacrit  name  of  the 
iacoae  tw  aloff-wood,  which  in  Hindee  ia  called 
^ow,  and  in  Penian  oorf-AincfM,'  and  that  thpre 
ia  litde  or  no  doubt  that  the  real  mjoiniac  or 
fBOxhim  of  the  ancient*  ii  yieltied  by  an 
awi-ntmrmr  trefi,  B  natirc  of  the  tnountainotia  tiacti 
CM  and  aoath-eaat  from  Silhet,  in  about  34°  of 
N.  lalitiule.  Thii  plant,  he  aayi,  cannot  be  dia- 
Onfuidied  from  thriving  planta  exactly  of  the 
■me  age  of  the  Gant  th  Maiacai  received  Irom 
■hat  fiace,  and  then  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
(Ueotta.  He  (urlbec  atatea  that  iniall  <^uantitiea 
tt  »fattoch»ait  •!«  •ometimea  imputed  mio  Cal- 
cutta by  aea  from  the  caitwani ;  but  that  anch  ia 
alway*  deemed  inferior  to  that  of  Silhet  {Flora 
Imd.  ii.  423). 

The  Garo  dt  Malacea  ma  fint  dticribed  by 
Lanorck  from  a  apecimen  preaoited  to  him  by 
Smtjciat  »a  that  of  the  tree  which  yielded  the 
l«w  d'aiffle  at  commerce.  I^marck  named  thia 
liM  Aqtalaria  MaJaceeniit,  which  Caranilla 
•ftswarda  changed  uuneceaaaril;  to  A.  orala. 
Aa  Dr.  Roiburgfa  found  hia  [Jarit  belonged  to 
the  »ane  genua,  be  named  it  Aquilaria  AgaUo- 
eimm,  but  it  U  frinled  AgaOxha  in  hia  Flora 
lodifa,  prol»b]y  by  ">  overaight.  He  la  of 
niiiUD  that    tbe  AfftMicAum  aectmdanttm   of 
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Iluinphiui(.i4fni.  ii.  31,  t.  10),  which  that  author 
received  under  the  name  of  AgaUochian  nalae- 
cane,  alio  belongs  to  the  aorne  genus,  aa  well  oa 
the  Siiifoo  of  Kmnpfer  {Amim.  Ezot.  p.  903), 
and  the  Ophiipermum  n'nenae  of  I^oureiro. 


[AqolUrU  Agillacbi.] 

Thete  planti  belong  to  the  Livieean  claaa  and 
order  Decandria  monsgynia,  and  the  natural 
family  of  AtptUarineix  j  at  all  events,  we  have 
two  treet  aaceitained  oa  yielding  tlili  fragrant 
wood-:-one,  AguUaria  AgaUocAmn,  a  native  of 
Silhet ;  and  the  other,  A.  orata  or  malacceniu, 
at  Malacca.  Tlie  miHionaiy  Loureiro,  in  hia 
deacription  of  the  Flora  of  Cochin-China,  deacribei 
a  third  plant,  which  he  namea^toezjrfum,  '  idem 
eat  ac  lignum  aloe,'  and  the  apeciea  A.  Agallo- 
chum,  repreaented  aa  a  large  tree  growing  in  the 
lofty  mountain)  of  Cbampava  belonging  to  Co- 
chin-China, about  the  13th  degree  of  N.  Int.,  uear 

RKciea  ei  hac  arbore  procedunt,  eliam  pretioai^ 
lima,  quee  dici  solet  Caiambac.'  Thia  tree,  be- 
longing to  tbe  claaa  and  order  Decaniltia  mono- 
gynia  of  Linnsui,  and  Oie  natural  family  of 
Legumiiwtrt,  hai  alwaya  been  admitted  aa  one 
of  the  trees  yielding  AgallocAum.  But  aa  Lou- 
reiro himaelf  confeaaea  that  he  had  only  once  aeen 
a  mu^lated  branch  of  &e  tree  in  Sower,  which, 
by  long  carriage,  had  the  petal*,  anihera,  and 
atigmamuch  bniiaed  and  toni,  it  i*  not  impoa- 
aible  that  thia  may  alao  belong  to  the  genua  Aqui- 
laria,  eapecially  aa  hia  tree  agceea  in  lo  many 
poiuta  with  that  deacribed  by  Dr.  Roxburgh, 
■a  already  obaerved  by  the  latto'  in  hia  Hut. 
FloT.  Ind.  1.  c  Sumphiui  haa  deacribed  and 
flgui«d  a  third  plant,  which  he  named  arbor  ei- 
cncani,  Irom  '  Blindbou^'  in  conaequeuce  of 
it*  acnd  Juice  dedtoying  aigbl— whence  the 
generic  name  of  Eicocaria-,  the  apecific  «ie 
of  agallochum  he  applied,  because  its  wood  ia 
■imiUr  to  and  often  aubatituted  for  agallochum  : 
'  Lignum  hoc  tantam  habet  cum  agalLocho  aimi- 
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Thia  tree,  the  Eicscaria  agallochum,  of  the  Lin- 
nnan  clail  and  order  Diiecia  triandria,  and  the 
natural  family  of  Euphorbiaces,  is  alao  very  com- 
mon in  the  delta  of  tbe  Ganges,  where  it  i*  called 
Gtria  i    '  but  tlie  wood-cuttets  of  the  Sunder- 
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bandi,*  Dr.  Roxborgh  nyiy  *  who  are  the  people 
best  aoquainted  with  the  nature  of  thif  tree,  re- 
port tlK  pale^  white,  milky  juice  thereof  to  be 
highly  acrid  and  very  dangerous.*  The  only  use 
made  of  the  tree,  as  far  as  Dr.  Roxburgh  could 
leam,  was  for  charcoal  and  firewood.  Agallochum 
of  any  sort  is,  he  beliered,  oerer  found  in  this 
tree,  which  is  o^ea  the  only  one  quoted  as  that 
yielding  agila-wood;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
negative  testimony  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,  it  may, 
in  particular  situations,  as  stated  by  Rumphius, 
yield  a  substitute  for  that  fragrant  and  long-nmed 
wood. 

Having  dius  traced  the  agallochum  of  commerce 
to  the  trees  which  yield  it,  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  find  that  the  Malay  name  of  the  substance, 
which  is  offiloy  is  so  little  difiereut  from  the 
Hebrew ;  not  more,  indeed,  than  may  be  observed 
in  many  well-known  words,  whexe  the  hard  p  of 
one  language  is  turned  into  the  asinrate  in  another. 
It  is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  by  the  name 
agiU  (a^hil,  in  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl^  Bot.  p.  234) 
that  this  wood  was  first  known  in  conunerce, 
being  amveyed  across  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon  or  the  penuisula  of  India,  which 
the  Arab  or  Phomician  traders  visited  at  very 
remote  periods,  and  where  they  obtained  die  early- 
known  spices  and  precious  stones  of  India.  It  is 
not  a  little  curious  that  04itain  Hamilton  (^Ac' 
count  of  E.  Indie»y  i.  68)  mentions  it  as  agc^  an 
odoriferous  wood  at  Muscat  We  know  that  the 
Portuguese,  when  they  reached  the  eastern  coast 
frvm  the  peninsula,  obtained  it  under  this  name, 
whence  they  called  it  pao  d'aguila,  or  eagle-wood  ; 
which  is  the  ori^rin  of  the  generic  name  Aquilaria. 

The  term  agila^  which  in  Hebrew  we  suppose 
to  have  been  converted  into  ahel,  and  from 
which  were  formed  a/taUm  and  a/uUoihj  appears 
also  to  have  been  the  source  of  confusion  with 
aloes.  Sprengel  has  observed  that  the  primitive 
name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  Ambic  ap- 

pellatioos  ^M  and  ^uUU  which  may  be  read 

oHoeh  (or  alloet)  and  alUeA..  Thete  come  ex- 

tremdy  near  \Aj\  aelwoy  pronounced  elwa — die 

Hindoo  name  of  the  medical  aloe.  Hence 
the  two  names  became  confounded,  and  one  of 
them  applied  to  two  very  different  substances. 
But  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  distin- 
guish the  agallochum  by  the  term  ^uAoAi^,  ' 
which  has  lieen  translated  into  lign-aloe.  That 
the  name  aloe  was  considered  to  be  synonymous 
with  oMaUrn^  at  an  early  period,  is  evident,  as 
'  the  Chaldee  translation  of  the  Psalms  and  Can- 
ticles«  the  old  Latin  version  of  the  Proverbs  and 
Canticlesi,  and  the  Syriac  translation,  have  all 
rendered  the  Hebrew  word  by  aloes'  (R«enmuller, 
/.  e.  n.  334).  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  me  same  odoriferous  agila  is  intended  in  the 
pasnge  of  John  xix.  39.  >Vhen  the  body  of  our 
Saviour  was  taken  down  from  the  creas,  Nioode- 
mus,  we  are  told,  hrougfat  mynh  and  aloes  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  die  body  in  linen  clothes 
with  these  spices.  But  the  quantity  (100  lbs.) 
used  has  been  objected  to  by  some  writers,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Harris  has  aug^^ted,  that,  *  imtead 
of  ^jnrr^,  it  might  originally  have  been  Icmrr^, 
10  lbs.  weight.'  It  is  wall  known,  however,  that 
very  large  Quantities  of  spices  were  occasiotudly 
used  at  the  tuneraU  of  Jew*.     But  beibre  object- 
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ing  to  the  quantity  of  this  exnennTe  wood,  dia- 
putants  should  have  ascertained  the  proportion* 
m  which  it  was  mixed  with  the  myrrh,  an  article 
sufilciently  abundant  and  of  moderate  price,  be- 
cause easily  obtained  by  the  Arabians  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa.  Dr.  Harris  has,  more- 
over, objected,  diat  <  the  Indian  lign-aloes  is  ao  odo- 
riferous and  so  agreeable,  that  it  stands  in  no  need 
of  any  composition  to  increase  or  moderate  its 
perfrune.*  But  this  very  excdlence  oudcea  it 
better  suited  for  mixing  with  less  fragrant  sub- 
stances, and,  however  large  the  quantity  of  these 
substances,  like  the  broken  vase,  '  the  scent  of  the 
roses  will  hang  round  it  stilL* 

The  only  passage  where  there  is  any  dilBcaltj 
is  that  in  which  there  is  the  earliest  mentioo  at 
the  ahalok  (Num.  xxiv.  6).  Here  Balaam, 
referring  to  the  flourishing  condition  of  die  Israel* 
ites,  says,  '  as  the  trees  o(  aAaiim,  which  the 
Lord  hath  planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the 
waters.*  Whether  the  expression  is  here  to  be  un- 
derstood literally,  or  merely  as  a  poetical  form, 
is  doubtful,  especially  as  authorities  differ  as  to 
the  true  reading;  some  versions,  as  the  Septua- 
gint,  Vulgate,  S3rriac,  and  Arabic,  having  '  tents* 
instead  of  *  lign-aloes,"  from  which  it  would  seem 

that,  instead  of  DvfT^f  ahalim,  they  had  fonnd 

in  their  copies  Dyl^t^  ohaUm  (Rosenmiiller, 
p.  235). 

In  Andbian  authors  numerous  Tarieties  of  agallo- 
chum are  mentioned.  These  are  quoted  by  various 
writers  (Cels.  Hierobot,  p.  143).  The  Penian 
authors  mention  only  three : — 1.  Aod-^^himdte,  thai 
is,  the  Indian ;  %  Aod-i^chmee^  or  Chinese  kind 
(probably  that  from  Cochin-China) ;  while  the 
third,  or  SumumtUtree,  a  term  generally  applied  to 
things  brought  from  sea,  may  have  reference  to 
the  inferior  variety  from  the  Indian  '^TfTHt  In 
old  works,  such  as  dwse  of  W^">*i"  and  Ray, 
three  kinds  are  also  mentioned  : — 1.  AgaUochom 
prsBstantissimum,  also  called  Cahmbac;  2.  A.  Of- 
ficinarum,  or  PaJo  de  AgttUia  of  lanschoten  ;  3. 
A.  sylvestre,  or  AgmUa  bravo.  But  besides  these 
varieties,  obtained  from  difierait  localities,  per- 
haps from  diflGerent  plants,  there  are  also  distinct 
varieties,  obtainable  from  the  same  plant  Thus 
in  a  MS.  account  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  to  which 
we  have  had  access,  iiA  where,  in  a  letter  dated 
8Ui  Dec,  1808,  from  R.  K.  Dick,  m^  judge 
and  magistiate  at  Silhet,  it  is  stated  that  Ibiu-  dii^ 
frrent  qualities  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
tree:— 1st.  Gihcrit^,  whidi  sinks  in  water,  and 
sells  from  12  to  16  rupees  per  seer  of  2  lbs. ;  %mL 
Doim^  6  to  8  rupees  per  seer;  3rd.  SmtM^ 
which  floats  in  water,  3  to  4  rupees;  and  the 
4th,  ChoorwH^  which  is  in  small  pieces,  and  also 
floats  m  water,  frtnn  1  to  1^  rupee  per  seer  (the 
three  last  names  mean  only  2nd,  3id,  and  4th 
kinds) ;  and  that  sometimes  80  lbs.  of  there  four 
kinds  may  be  obtained  from  one  tree.  All  thae 
tuggwr-^nm,  as  they  are  called,  do  not  produce 
the  Aggur^  nor  does  every  part  of  even  the 
most  productive  tree.  They  cut  into  the  wood 
until  they  obseite  dark-coloured  reins  yidding 
die  pedUme:  there  guide  them  to  the  place 
oontainii^  the  aggux,  which  generally  extends 
but  a  short  way  through  the  centre  of  the  trunk  or 
branch.  An  essence,  or  attur,  is  obtained  by 
bruising  the  wood  in  a  mortar,  and  dtoi  infusing 
it  in  boaling  water,  when  the  attur  floats  on  the 
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M&oe.  Decay  does  not  seem  incident  to  all 
kads  of  ^allochtim,  for  we  posses  specimenff  of 
dbr  wood  gorged  with  fragrant  resin  (lUuatr.  Him, 
MsL  p.  173)  which  show  no  symptoms  of  decay  : 
bat  still  it  is  stated  that  the  wood  is  sometimes 
Inried  in  the  eardi.  This  may  be  for'the  purpose  of 
inaiMung  its  specific  gravity.  A  large  specimen 
ia  ^  HasQim  of  the  East  India  Hoose  displays 
a  cazMeUated  stnictore,  in  which  the  xesmous 
parts  remain,  the  rest  of  the  wood  having  been 
lemored,  a|^KUPeutly  by  decay. — J.  F.  R. 


AHASUERUS   (B^.l^Tli?),  or  Achashvb. 

aosB,  b  ^be  name, or  rather  the  tiile,(^  four  Median 

md  PosKftn  numaFchs  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The 

eulier  attempts  of  Simonn  and  others  to  derive  this 

name  from  the  Persian  6chash  are  unworthy  of 

Qflticie.    H3rde  more  boldly  (De  Relig.  Vet.  Pera, 

p.  43)  pcopoMd  to  disregard  the  Masoredc  punc- 

ttatioo,  and  to  read  the  consonants  as  Acauarea, 

»  as  to  oorrespoDd  with  *0^vdfnis,  a  Persian  royal 

tilk.     Among  those  who  assume  the  identity  of 

ife  names  Achashverosh  and  Xerxes,  Gtotefend 

beiinres  be  has  discovered  the  true  orthography  of 

Xfixes  in  die  arrowhead  inscripticms  of  Persepolis. 

He  has  decij^iered  signs   representative  of  the 

nrads  khMUrahij  and  considers  the  first  part 

ti  the  word  to  be  the  Zend  form  of  the  later 

dboA,  <king*  (Hecren's  IdeeOy  i  2^  350).  Gesenius 

ftisD  (in  his  Thesaurua)  assents  to  this,  except  that 

Wtakes  tiie  fint  part  of  the  word  to  be  theoriginal 

fccm  afakhTy  a  Uon^  and  the  latter  to  be  that  of 

Aak  (as  Rdand  had  done  before).    The  Hebrew 

AdaAvgoeh  might  dius  be  a  modification    of 

kkdihcxdbe :  the  prosthetic  aleph  being  added  to 

^beginning  (as  even  Scaliger  suggested),  and 

s  aev  rowel  being  inserted  between  the  first  two 

wads,  mcrdy  to  obviate  tlie  difiiculty  which  all 

^vn-Aiatnans,   as   is  well  known,  find  in  pro- 

neaciag  two  consonants  before  a  vowel.     One  of 

^  bi|^9t  authorities  in  such  questions,  however, 

ALFstt  (in  his  Eiymol.  Forachungen,  i.  p.  Ixv.), 

Xerxes  to  be  a  ctmipound  of  the  Zend 

(with  loss  of  the  f),  and  caakya,  also 

r,  the  original  form  of  ahiih  ;  and  sug- 

jfeoi  ibt  Achashveroeh — the  identity  of  it  and 

Xnn,  ai  be  thinks,  not  being  established  —may 

^tfeP^vi  fntzvareah,*'  hero'  (from  hu,'  good,'  and 

aiir, "  stroigth'),  which  agrees  with  ip^tot,  which 

HcBodotus  (vL  98)  says  is  the  true  sense  of  Xerzea. 

lafan,  indeed,  first  proposed  the  derivation  from 

aarak  (in  his  Archiiol.  ii.  2,  244) ;  but  then  he 

tbXl  tfaooght  die  first  part  of  the  name  was  dchaah 

—4  modem  Persian  word,  which  only  seems  to 

ice,   wUue.     Lastly,  it  deserves  notice 

the   kethib,  in  Esther  x.   1,  has  {TCTJK, 

Aektuhreah  ;  and  that  the  Syriac  version 

ahrmys  (and  somedmes  the  Arabic  also,  as  in  Dan. 

ix.  1^  writes  the  name  Achahtreah,     Ilgen  adopts 

^  kridbib   as  the  authentic  consonants  of  the 

rimnc;  but  changes  the  vowels  to  Achahdreah,  and 

nodifies  hia  etymology  accordingly. 

The  first  AhasueruB  (LXX.,  B/p^s ;  Tbeodo- 
tioa,  *KrffmHipot)  is  incidentally  mentioned,  in 
Din.  ix.  1,  as  the  fether  of  Darius  the  Mede.  It 
is  gBMeiaUy  agreed  that  die  person  here  referred  to 
i>  the  Astyages  of  profane  history.  See  the  article 
lUaiua. 

The  second  Ahasuems  (LXX.,*A(r(rov4f>of)  oc- 
c«s  in  g*™  iv.  6,  where  it  is  said  that  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign  the  enemies  of  the  Jews 


wrote  an  accusadon  against  them,  tlie  result  of 
which  is  not  mentioned.  The  whole  question,  as 
to  the  Persian  king  here  meant,  depends  on  the 
light  in  which  the  passage  of  this  chapter,  from 
ver.  6  to  ^,  is  regarded.  The  view  which  Mr. 
Howes  seems  to  have  first  proposed,  and  which  Dr. 
Hales  adopted  (in  his  Analyais  of  Chronology^ 
proceeds  on  the  theory  that  the  writer  of  this  chap- 
ter, after  mendouing  the  interrupdon  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  down  to 
that  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia  (ver.  1-5),  is  led, 
by  the  associadon  of  the  subject,  to  enter  into  a 
detail  of  the  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
building  and  fordfying  the  city  (after  the  temple 
had  b^  completed),  under  the  successors  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (ver.  6-23);  and  that,  after 
thb  digressive  andcipadon  of  events  posterior  to 
the  reign  of  Darius,  be  returns  (in  ver.  24)  to  the 
history  of  the  building  of  the  temple  under  that 
prince.  This  view  necessarily  nudces  the  Achash- 
verosh  and  Artacbshashta  of  ver.  6  and  7  to  be  the 
aucceaaora  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  i. «.  to  be  Xerxea 
and  Artaxerxea  Longimanua.  The  main  argu- 
ment on  which  this  dieory  rests,  seems  to  be  the 
circumstance  that,  in  the  whole  passage,  diere  is 
no  mendon  whatever  of  die  temple ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  setting  up  the  toeUla  of  the  rebel- 
lious city  forms  the  sole  ground  of  complaint :  so 
that  die  passage  must  refer  to  what  occurred  after 
the  temple  was  finished  (see  the  extract  from 
Howes  in  the  Pictorial  Biblcy  ad  he.). 

There  are,  however,  some  objecdons  against  the 
conclusiveness  of  this  reasoning;  for,  fost,  even 
assuming  the  object  of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  in 
this  accusadon,  to  have  been  to  hinder  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  it  is  yet  easy  to  conceive  how 
the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  temple  might  be 
compadble  with  their  end,  and  dependent  on  die 
means  they  were  obliged  to  employ.  They  could 
only  obtain  dieir  object  through  the  Persian  king ; 
they  therefore  used  arguments  likely  to  weigh 
with  him.  Tliey  app^ed  to  motives  of  state 
policy.  Accordingly,  they  sought  to  alarm  his 
jealousy  lest  the  rdiellious  city  should  become 
strong  enough  to  resist  tribute,  and  refuse  to  allow 
{he  transit  of  his  armies ;  they  drew  attention  to 
the  r^uilding  of  the  defences,  as  the  main  point  of 
the  argument ;  and  said  nothing  about  the  temple;, 
because  that  would  be  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  in  the  only  point  of  view  in  which  the 
subject  would  appear  to  the  Persian  king.  But, 
secondly,  it  has  been  shown  by  a  minute  inquiry 
by  Trendelenburg  (in  Eichhom's  Einleit,  in  die 
Apocryph.  Schr^.  p.  351),  that  the  first  book  of 
the  apocryphal  Esdms  is  principally  a  free,  but  in 
parts  contmuous,  translation  of  the  canonical 
Ezra.  It  is,  therefore,  remarkable  that  the  author 
of  Esdras,  who  has  takai  this  very  account  of  the 
accusadon  from  Ezra,  was  so  far  from  discerning 
the  omission  of  the  templCy  and  the  ctmclusion  that 
Mr.  Howes  has  drawn  from  it,  that  hia  letter 
(ii.  16-30)  states,  that '  The  Jews,  being  come  into 
Jerusalem,  that  rebellious  city,  do  build  the  mar- 
ket-place, and  repair  the  walls  of  it,  cmd  do  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  temple  ....  And  forasmuch 
as  the  things  pertaining  to  the  temple  are  now  in 
hand,  we  think  it  meet  not  to  neglect  such  a  mat- 
ter.' Josephus  also  (Antiq.  xi.  2),  conformably 
to  his  general  adherence,  in  diis  mrt,  to  the  apo- 
cryphal Esdras,  both  uses,  in  hia  letter,  the  same 
terms  about  the  reconstruction  of  the  temple  being 
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then  commenced,  and  even  tells  the  whole  story  as 
referring  to  Cambyaet,  which  makes  it  clear  that 
he  underetood  the  passage  of  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Cyrus.  Thirdly,  it  is  even  probable,  a 
priori,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  city  itself  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessa- 
rily go  on  together.  Hie  Jews  must  have  had 
sufficient  time  and  need,  in  the  fifteen  years  be- 
tween the  accession  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Danus  Hys- 
taspis,  to  erect  some  buildings  for  the  sustenance 
and  defence  of  the  col<Miy,  as  well  as  for  carrying 
on  the  structure  of  the  temple  itself.  As  we  read 
of  *  ceiled  houses  *  in  Haggai  i.  4,  they  may  have 
built  defences  sufficient  to  give  a  colour  to  the 
statements  of  the  letter;  and  enough  to  free  a  cri- 
tic from  the  necessity  of  transferring  the  passage 
in  Ena  to  the  time  of  Artaxerzes  Longimanus, 
solely  because  it  speaks  of  the  erection  of  the  walls. 
Moreover,  as  Ezra  (ix.  9)  speaks  of  Grod  having  ena- 
bled the  Jews  to  repair  the  temple,  and  having 
^  given  them  a  wall  in  Jerusalem,*  we  find  that, 
when  the  temple  was  finished  (and  no  evidence 
shows  how  long  before  that),  they  actually  had 
built  a  wall.  Josephus  also  {Antiq.  zi.  4, 4) 
mentions  even  *  strong  walls  with  which  they  had 
surrounded  the  city  *  before  the  temple  was  com- 
pleted. (It  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  Dr. 
Hales,  speaking  of  this  waM  of  Ezra,  endeavours, 
consistently  with  his  theory,  to  make  it  *  most 
probably  mean  the  fence  of  a  ahepherd's  fold^ 
here  figuratively  taken  fur  their  establishment  in 
their  own  land.'  But  any  lezicon  will  show  that 
T1  j  means  a  fence,  a  wall,  generally ;  and  that 
it  is  only  limited  by  the  contezt  to  mean  the  wall 
of  a  garden,  the  fence  of  a  fold,)  Again,  it  is 
assimoed  that  N^emiah  shows  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  were  mrt  built  until  his  time.  Not  such, 
nor  the  same,  as  he  erected,  granted.  But— to 
borrow  a  remark  of  J.  D.  Michael  is— when  we 
read  in  Neh.  i.  2,  of  the  Jews  who  returned  to 
Persia,  and  who  answered  Ndmniah's  inquiry 
after  the  fate  of  the  colony,  bv  informing  him  that 
'  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  is  broken  down  and  the 
gates  thereof  burned  with  fire,'  is  it  possible  that 
they  can  rder  to  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by 
Nebuchadnenar,  144  years  before?  Was  such 
news  so  long  in  reaching  Nehemiah  ?  Is  it  not 
mudi  easier  to  believe  (hat  the  Jews,  sotm  after 
their  return,  erected  some  defences  against  the 
hostile  and  predatory  clans  around  them;  and 
that,  in  the  many  years  which  intervene  between 
the  books  of  Neliemiah  and  Ezra  (of  which  we 
liave  no  record),  there  was  time  enough  for  those 
tribes  to  have  burnt  the  gates  and  thrown  down 
the  walls  of  their  imperfect  fortifications  t  Lastly, 
the  view  of  Mr.  Howes  seems  to  require  peculiar 
philological  arguments,  to  reconcile  the  construc- 
tion of  the  digression  with  the  ordinary  style  of 
Hebrew  narrative,  and  to  point  out  the  particles, 
or  other  signs  disjunctive,  by  which  we  may  know 
that  ver.  24  is  to  be  severed  from  the  preceding. 
Nor  is  it  altogether  a  trivial  objection  to  his 
theory,  that  no  scholar  appears  to  have  entertained 
it  before  himself.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  has 
been  made  by  Vitringa,  who,  in  his  HypotypoH 
Temporum  (cited  in  Michael is's^dnoW.  Uberior.), 
suggests,  indeed,  that  ver.  6  refers  to  Xerxes,  but 
explains  all  the  rest  of  the  passage  as  applying  to 
Cambyses. 

If  the  arguments  here  adduced  are  satisfactory, 
the  Ahasuerus  of  our  passage  is  the  immediate 


successor  of  Cyrus — ^tbeftantic  tyrant  Cambyses, 
who  came  to  the  throne  b.c.  529,  and  died  after  a 
reign  of  seven  years  and  five  months ;  and  the 
discrepancy  between  Ezra,  and  die  ^ocryphal 
Esdras  and  Josephus — both  of  which  leave  out 
ver.  6,  and  mention  only  the  king,  of  whom  the  d^ 
tailed  story  of  the  letter  is  related,  whom  the  one 
calb  Artaxerxes,  and  the  other  CambyaeM — may 
be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that  they  each  make 
the  reigns  of  Cambyses  and  of  the  impostor  Smer- 
dis  into  one. 

The  third  Ahasuerus  (LXX.,  * hpra^ip^ris)  is  the 
Persian  king  of  the  book  of  Esthor.     The  chief 
facts  recorded  of  him  there,  and  the  date*  of 
their  occurrence,  which  are  important  in  tlie  sub- 
sequent ^iquiry,  are  these :  In  the  third  year  of 
his  reign  he  made  a  sumptuous  banquet  for  all 
his  nobility,  and  prolonged  the  feast  for  180  days. 
Being   on  one  occasion    merry  with   wine,    he 
(Hdered  his  queai  Vashti  to  be  brought  out,  to 
show  the  people  her  beauty.     On  her  refusal  to 
violate  the  decorum  of  her  sex,  he  not  cmly  iz»- 
dignantly  divorced  her,  but  published  an  edict 
concerning  her  disobedience,  in  order  to  insure  to 
every  husband  in  his  dominions  the  rule  in  his 
own  house.     In  tiie  seventh  year  of  his  reigo 
he  married  Esther,  a  Jewess,  who  however  con> 
cealed  her  parentage.     In  the  tteelfth  year  of  his 
reign,  his  minister  Haman,  who  had   received 
some  slights  firom  Mordecai  the  Jew,  ofiered  him 
10,000  talents  of  silver  for  tlie  privilege  of  or- 
dering a  massacre  of  the  Jews  in  idl  parts  of  the 
empire  on  an  appointed  day.     The  king  refused 
this  immense  sum,  but  acceded  to  his  request ; 
and  couriers  were  despatched  to  the  most  distant 
int>vinces  to  enjoin  tl^  execution  of  this  decree. 
Befwe  it  was  accomplished,  however,  Mordecai 
and  Esther  obtained  such  an  influoice  over  him, 
that  he  so  far  annulled  his  recent  enactment  as  to 
despatch  other  couriers  to  empower  the  Jews  to 
defend  themselves  manfully  against  their  enemies 
on  that  day  ;  the  result  of  which  was,  that  they 
slew  800  of  his  native  subjects  in  Shushan,  and 
75,000  of  them  in  the  provinces. 

Although  almost  every  Medo-Persian  king,  from 
Cyaxares  I.  down  to  Artaxerxes  IIL  (Ochus),has  in 
his  turn  found  some  champion  to  assert  his  title  to 
be  the  Ahasuerus  of  Esther,  yet  the  present  niquiry 
may  reasonably  be  confiii^  within  much  nsirw 
rower  limits  than  would  be  requisite  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  rival  claims  which  have  been 
prderred.     A  succinct  statement,  principally  de- 
rived from  Justi's   ingenious  Versuch  vber  den 
Komg  Ahasverus  (in  Eichhom's  Repertormm^ 
XV.  1-38),  will  suffice  to  show  that  Darius  Hysta* 
sub   is  the  earliest  Persian  king  in   whom   the 
plainest  marks  of  identity  are  not  evidently  want- 
mg ;  that  Darius  Hystaspis  himself  is,  neverthe- 
less, excluded  on  less  obvious,  but  still  adequate 
grounds ;  and  that  the  whole  question  lies,  and 
with  what  preponderance  oX  probability,  between 
Xerxes    and    his    successor    Artaxerxes   Longi- 
manus. 

As  Ahasuerus  reigned  from  India  to  Ethiopia 
(Esth.  i.  1\  and  imposed  a  tribute  (not  neces- 
sarily for  me  first  time)  on  the  land  and  isles  of 
the  sea  (x.  1);  and  laid  the  disobedience  of 
Vasliti  before  the  seven  princes  which  see  th« 
king's  face,  and  sit  first  in  the  kingdom  (i.  14) : 
it  b  argued  that  these  three  circumstances  concur^ 
according  to  the  testimcmy  of  profiuie   history. 
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dndadeall  die  predeccBMin  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
h  Ihiiui  was  the  first  Persian  king  who  sub- 
laid  India,  which  thenceforth  fonned  the  twen- 
^  porince  of  his  empire ;  and,  aa  for  Ethiopia, 
fidbjies,  who  fiist  invaded  it,  only  obtained  a 
ptmal  conquert  there  (Herod,  iv.  44;   iii.  25, 
Hj.   Iknm  was  also  the  first  who  imposed  a 
Cited  tribute  on  the  difiTereot  provinces  of  the 
(Bfiie,  Uj  fnm  the  times  of  C3rTU8,  the  revenue 
trended  on  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  people 
iHaod.  iiL  89).      Lastly,  the  seven  princes,  and 
feir  pririlege  of  seang  lAx  king^s  fece,  are  traced 
t£  dv  ermts  attending  the  devation  of  Darius  to 
^dmoe:  when  the  seven  conspirators  i^  slew 
t^  anrper  ^nerdis  stipulated,  before  ever  it  was 
(Icaied  which  of  their  number  should  obtain  the 
agvn,  dot  all  the  seven  should  enjoy  special  pri- 
Wiega,  and,  among  others,  this  very  one  of  seemg 
^  kfl^  at  any  time    without   announcement 
Herod,  iii  84).     This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact, 
^'^  although  the  Persinn  counsellors  of  the  time 
i^aw  10  Darius  are  often  mentioaed  (as  when 
Cttibjses  hud  before  them  a  question  puallel  to 
aa  about  Vashti,  Herod-  iii.  31),  yet  Uie  d^nite 
■■^  Kifen  6o»  not  occur;    whereas,    after 
I^cbs,  we  find  the  seven  counsellors  both  in 
«^;and  again  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
'■a8(EiT.  vii  14).     (It  is  an  oversight  to  ap- 
l""!  to  diis  account  of  the  seven  conspirators,  m 
■^  to  &d  the  precise  number  of  seven  princes. 
|«  tb  unatiTe  in  Herodotus  shows   that,  as 
^RQsvas  chosen  king  from  among  the  seven, 
•^  onld  only  be  six  persons  to  claim  the  pri- 
'^hftfmmg  the  kings  fiice;  not  to  insist  that 
*Aa%  who  made  a  separate  demand  for  himself, 
"^•fe  withdrew  from  the  party  before  those  sti- 
^^ioi  were  made:,  may  possibly  have  reduced 
*^«b«r  of  privileged  counsellors  to  Jive.) 
^^^^adiercan  it  be  Darius  Hystaspis  himself, 
t"*^  ^  possesses  all  these  marks  of  agreement 
^^  penon  intended  in  the  book  of  Esther. 
^Hsot  only  can  none  of  the  names  of  the 
"^^apbatofs,  as  given  either  by  Herodotus 
*^Osias,  be  brought  to  accord  with  the 
^  '^  the  seven  princes  in  Esther ;  but,  what 
*fj"^  importance,  it  is  even  more  difilcult 
*«4e  Mine  of  Darius  himself  in  Acbashve- 
^  ^9,  notwithstanding  the  diverse  corrup- 
/f^ which  proper  names  are  exposed  when 
rj^8«i  through  difierent  foreign  languages, 
^*  Jit  such  an  agreonent  between  the  Zend 
**  fcmd  by  Grotefend  in  tiie  cuneiform  in- 
y^  and  the  Darius  of  the  Greeks,  and 
^l**^  (the  name  by  which  Darius  Hystaspis 
J  "anbobtedly  derignatol  elsewhere  in  the  Old 
^^'xrt),  that  the  genuineness  of  ttiis  title  is 
^  to  loi  sospician  than  timt  of  almost  any 
^  Ptoian  kin^.     It  would,  therefore,  be  inex- 
f^  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Esther 
^*«fl  odws  should  not  only  not  call  him  by 
jJ^Jwntic  name  of  sacred  as  well  as  profane 
J***ytbut  ihoold  apply  to  him  a  name  which 
^"^^w»  shown  to  be  given,  in  almost  all  con- 
^07  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  other 
J^^^^'^?*.    Secondly,  the  moral  evidence  is 
^^Wm.     The    mild    and  just    character 
^**J  to  Darius  renders  it  highly  improbable 
T    J^  ^^ouring  the  Jews  ftom  tiie  second  to 
**™'  y«r  of  his  reign,  he  should  become  a 
^JtJ"^  in  die  hands  d  Haman,  and  con- 
^'•««»«tiTpation.     Lastly,  we  read  of  his 


marrying  two  daughters  and  a  granddaughter  of 
Cyrus,  and  a  daughter  of  Otanes — and  these  only ; 
would  Darius  have  repudiated  one  of  these  for 
such  a  trifle,  wlien  his  peculiar  position,  as  the 
first  king  of  his  race,  must  have  rendered  such 
alliances  indispensable  ? 

It  only  remains  now  to  weigh  the  evidence 
against  Artaxerxes,  in  order  to  lead  more  co> 
gently  to  tiie  only  alternative  left — that  it  is 
Xerxes.  As  Artaxerxes  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to 
Jerusalem  with  a  colony  of  exiles  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (Ezra  vii.  1-7) ;  and  as  he  issued 
a  decree  in  terms  so  exceedingly  favourable  to 
the  religious  as  well  as  civil  interests  of  the  Jews 
(giving  them  liberal  grants  and  immunities, 
speaking  of  their  law  as  the  law  of  the  Gbd  of 
heaven,  and  threatening  punishment  to  whoever 
would  not  do  the  law  of  God  and  of  ^  king,  Ezra 
vii.  11-26) :  how  could  Haman,  ^ve  years  after- 
foardSf  venture  to  describe  the  Jews  to  him  as  a 
people  whom,  on  the  very  account  of  their  law,  it 
was  not  for  the  king^s  profit  to  sufiTer  f  And  how 
could  Haman  so  directly  propose  their  extermi- 
ni^on,  in  the  face  of  a  decree  so  signally  in  their 
favour,  and  so  recently  issued  by  the  same  king  ? 
especially  as  the  laws  of  the  M^es  and  Persians 
might  not  be  altered!  Again,  as  Artaxerxes 
(assuming  always  that  Aa  is  the  Artachshast  of 
Ezra  vii.  1,  and  not  Xerxes,  as  is  nevertheless 
maintained  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Jahn,  and  De 
Wette)  was  capable  of  such  liberality  to  the 
Jews  m  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  let  us  not 
forget  that,  if  he  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  book  of 
Esdier,  it  was  in  that  same  year  that  he  married 
the  Jewess.  Now,  if— by  taking  the  first  and 
tenth  months  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  king  (the 
dates  of  the  departure  of  Ezra,  and  of  the  marriage 
of  Esther)  to  be  the  first  and  tendi  months  of  the 
Hebrew  year  (as  is  the  usual  mode  of  notation ; 
see  Hitzig,  jDie  xii  KJeinen  Propheten,  note  to 
Haggai  i.  1),  and  not  the  first  and  tenth  from  the 
period  of  his  accession — we  assume  that  the  de- 
parture of  Ezra  took  place  after  his  marriage 
with  her,  his  clemency  might  be  the  efiect  of  her 
influence  on  his  mind.  Then  we  have  to  explain 
bow  he  could  be  induced  to  consent  to  die  extir- 
pation of  the  Jews  m  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign, 
notwithstanding  that  her  influence  still  continued 
— for  we  find  it  evidently  at  work  in  the  twelfth 
year.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  bis  indulgence 
to  Ezra  was  before  his  marriage,  thai  we  have 
even  a  greater  difficulty  to  encounter.  For  then 
Artaxerxes  must  have  acted  from  his  own  un- 
biassed lenity,  and  his  purposed  cruelty  in  the 
twelfth  year  would  place  him  in  an  incongruous 
opposition  with  himself.  As  we,  moreover,  find 
Artaxerxes  again  propitious  to  their  interests,  in 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign — ^when  he  allowed 
Nehemiah  to  return  to  Jerusalem — it  is  much 
easier  to  believe  that  he  was  also  fovourably  dis- 
posed to  them  in  the  twelfth.  At  any  rate,  it 
would  be  allowing  Esther  a  long  time  to  exercise 
an  influence  on  his  disposition,  if  his  clemoicy  in 
the  twentieth  year  was  due  to  her,  and  not  to  his 
own  inclination.  Besides,  the  ftict  that  neither 
Ezra  nor  Nehemiah  gives  the  least  hint  that  the 
liberal  policy  of  Artaxerxes  towards  them  was 
owing  to  the  influence  of  their  countrywoman,  is 
an  important  negative  point  in  the  scale  of  previa- 
bilities.  In  this  case  also  there  is  a  serious  diffi- 
culty in  the  name.     As  Artaxerxes  is  called 
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ArtachshMt  in  Exra  and  Nehemiali,  we  cer- 
tainly might  ex])ect  the  author  of  the  lxx>k  of 
Esther  to  ajs^ree  with  them  in  the  name  of  a  king 
whom  tliey  all  had  had  such  occasion  to  know. 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  unim]X)rtant  to  add,  that 
Norberg  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  native  Per- 
sian historians,  tliat  the  mot/ier  of  Bahman,  i.  e. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  was  a  Jewess  {Opus- 
cula  Acad.  iii.  21 R).  Tliis  statement  would 
agree  excellently  with  the  theory  that  Xerxes  was 
Aliasuerus.  Lastly,  tlie  joint  testimony  borne 
to  his  clemency  and  magnanimity  by  the  acts 
recorded  of  him  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  by 
the  acconlant  voice  of  profane  writers  (Plutarch, 
Artaxerxes ;  Diodor.  Sic.  xi.  71 ;  Ammian.  Mar- 
cell.  XXX.  8),  prevents  us  from  recognising  Ar- 
taxerxes in  die  debauched,  imbecile,  and  cruel 
tyrant  of  the  book  of  Esther. 

On  the  groimd  of  moral  resemblance  to  tliat 
tyrant,  however,  every  trait  leads  us  to  Xerxes. 
Tlie  king  who  scourged  and  fettered  the  sea ;  who 
beheadMl  his  engineers  because  the  elements  de- 
stroyeil  their  bridge  over  the  Helles|X)nt ;  who  so 
rutldessly  slew  the  eldest  son  of  Pythius  because 
his  father  besought  him  to  leave  him  one  sole  sup- 
]iort  of  his  declining  years ;  who  dishonoured  the 
remains  of  the  valiant  Leonidas;  and  who  be- 
guiled the  shame  of  his  defeat  by  such  a  course  of 
sensuality,  that  he  publicly  offered  a  reward  for 
the  inventor  of  a  new  pleasure — is  just  the  despot 
to  divorce  his  queen  because  she  would  not  ex- 
pose herself  to  the  gaze  of  drunken  revellers ;  is 
just  the  des]X)t  to  devote  a  whole  ])eople,  his  sub- 
jects, to  an  indiscriminate  massacre ;  and,  by  way 
of  pre\'enting  that  evil,  to  restore  tliem  the  right 
of  self-defence  (which  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
the  first  edict  ever  could  luive  taken  away),  and 
thus  to  sanction  their  slaughtering  thousands  of 
his  other  subjects. 

There  are  also  remarkable  coincidences  of  date 
between  the  history  of  Xerxes  and  tliat  of  Aha- 
suerus.  In  the  third  year  of  liis  reign  the  latter 
gave  a  grand  feast  to  his  nobles,  which  lasted  IHO 
days  (Esth.  i.  3) ;  the  former,  in  his  third  year, 
also  assembled  his  chief  officers  to  deliberate  on 
the  invasion  of  Greece  (Hemd.  vii.  8).  Nur 
should  we  wonder  to  find  no  nearer  agreement  in 
the  two  accounts  than  is  expressed  in  the  mere 
fact  of  the  nobles  being  assembled.  The  two  re- 
lations are  quite  compatible:  each  writer  only 
mentioning  that  aspect  of  the  event  which  had 
interest  fur  him.  Again,  Ahasuerus  married 
Esther  at  Shushan,  in  the  seventh  year  of  liis 
reign :  in  the  same  year  of  his  reign,  Xerxes  re- 
turned to  Susa  with  the  mortification  of  his  de- 
feat, and  sought  to  forget  himself  in  pleasure ; — 
not  an  unlikely  occasion  for  that  quest  for  fair 
virgins  for  the  harem  (Esth.  ii.  2).  Lastly,  the 
tribute  imposed  on  the  land  and  isles  of  the  sea 
also  accords  with  the  state  of  his  revenue  ex- 
hausted by  his  insane  attempt  against  Greece. 
In  fine,  these  arguments,  negative  and  affirmative, 
raider  it  so  highly  probable  tliat  Xerxes  is  the 
Aliasuerus  of  the  book  of  Estlier,  that  to  de- 
mand more  conclusive  evidence,  would  be  to 
mistake  the  very  nature  of  the  question. 

Tlie  fourth  Ahasuerus  (^Acovripos)  is  mentioned 
in  Tobit  xiv.  15,  in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh.  1!hat  circumstance  points  out  Cy- 
axaref  I.  as  the  person  intended  (Herod,  i.  106). 

—J.N. 


AHAVA  (Kjn*?  ;  Seiit.  'Aou^,  Ezra  vlii.  21, 
31,  and  *£vc{,  verse  15),  the  river  by  which  the 
Jewish  exiles  assembled  tlieir  second  caravan 
under  Ezra,  when  returning  to  Jerusalem.  It 
would  seem  from  ch.  viii.  15,  that  it  was  desitr- 
nated  from  a  town  of  the  same  name :'  I  as- 
sembled tliem  at  the  river  tliat  flows  tnwanls 
Ahava."  In  tliat  case,  it  could  not  have  bmi  of 
much  importance  in  itself;  and  possibly  it  vis 
no  other  tnan  one  of  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  Babylonia  then  abounded.  Tliis  is  pn>- 
bably  the  true  reason  that  Biblical  geoi^aphcn 
have  failed  to  identify  it  St)me  have  8ou|?ht  t\v 
Aliava  in  the  Lycus  or  Little  Zab,  findinif  thaJ 
this  river  was  anciently  called  Adiaba  or  Di.ilvi. 
But  tliese  names  would,  in  Hebrew  chararters. 
liave  no  rfsemblance  to  NlilK ;  and  it  is  excml- 
ingly  unlikely  that  the  rendezvous  for  a  Palestine 
caravan  should  have  been  north-east  of  the  Tigris 
in  Assyria,  with  the  two  great  rivers,  Tigri"  ^ 
Euphrates,  between  them  and  the  plains  thn*  \nw 
to  traverse.  It  is  not  so  clear,  however,  tfiai 
RoeenmuUer  is  right  in  supposing  that  it  probacy 
lay  to  the  south-west  of  Babylonia,  became  that 
ir<w  in  the  direction  of  Palestine.  It  is  tie 
much  forgotten  by  him  and  other  writers,  tliat 
caravan  routes  seldom  run  in  straight  line!:  lx^ 
tween  two  places.  In  this  case,  a  straight  lino 
would  have  taken  the  caravan  through  the  whole 
breadth  of  a  desert  seldom  traversed  but  by  the 
Arabs ;  and  to  avoid  this,  the  usual  route  for 
large  caravans  lay,  and  still  lies,  north-west  thnni^'h 
Mesopotamia,  much  above  Babylonia ;  and  then. 
the  Eu])hrates  being  crossed,  the  direction  is  «nit''- 
west  to  Palestine.  The  greater  probability,  thne- 
fore,  is,  tliat  the  Ahava  was  one  of  the  streams 
or  canals  of  Mesopotamia  communicatiiif;  vith 
the  Euphrates,  somewhere  in  the  north-west  of 
Babylonia. 

AHAZ  (THK,  possessor;  Sept  'Ax<tf;  J«^>- 
'Axd(ns),  son  of  Jotham,  and  ele%«itli  king^  of 
Judah,  who  reigned  sixtoeii  years,  from  B.C.  ''''•' 
to  759.  Ahaz  was  the  most  corrupt  monarch  tluit 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  Judah.  He  resi-ertrti 
neither  Jehovah,  the  law,  nor  the  pophets;  ^ 
broke  through  all  the  restraints  which  law  and 
custom  had  imposed  upon  the  Hebrew  kings,  anil 
had  regard  only  to  his  own  depraved  inclination* 
He  introduced  the  religion  of  tlie  Syrians  into 
Jerusalem,  erected  altars  to  the  Spian  gods,  al- 
tered the  temple  in  many  respects  aifter  tlie  Syn;in 
model,  and  at  length  ventured  to  shut  it  up  al|<»- 
gether.  Such  a  man  could  not  exerci*e  tbat/fli'A 
in  Jehovah,  as  the  political  head  of  tJic  nat»(»n, 
which  formed  the  courage  of  a  Hebrew  kmj?. 
Hence,  after  he  had  sustained  a  few  repulses  frmn 
Pekah  and  Rerin,  his  allied  foes,  when  tlie  Ed(»ni- 
ites  had  i^volted  from  him,  and  the  Phili«tin« 
were  making  incursions  into  his  country,  notwitri- 
standing  a  sure  promise  of  divine  deliverance,  be 
called  Pul,  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  his  aid  [Assy- 
ria]. He  even  became  tributary  to  that  monardi, 
on  condition  of  his  obliging  Syria  and  hrael  to 
abandon  their  design  of  destroying  the  kinjrnoni 
of  Judah ;  and  thus  afforded  to  Tiglath-pilt^r^ 
the  successor  of  Pul,  an  opportunity  of  conquernm 
Syria,  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  and  Galil«-  IJ 
would  be  wrong,  however,  to  say  that  this  vom 
not  have  occurred  but  for  the  applicat'^^  of 
Aha* ;  for  the  Anyrians  were  then  preparcil  to 
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•ssffld  their  empire  w«t  ai  the  Euphrates,  and 
Bold  asniredly  hare  dooe  so  withoat  the  ixnme- 
fate  occasion  which  that  application  offered. 
Tit  Asf  riam,  as  might  be  expected,  acted  only 
lithavieir  to  their  own  interests,  and  afforded 
.Uii  no  real  assistance ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
<JiDTc  kim  to  soch  extremities  that  be  was 
•rarorfy  able,  with  all  the  riches  of  the  temple, 
rf  li>e  nobility,  and  of  the  royal  treasury,  to 
fwttaie  release  from  his  troublesome  protectors. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-six  (2  Kjngs  xvi. ; 
1  Cfcnm.  xxviii. ;  Isa.  vii. ;  Jahn,  Biblisches  Ar- 
fi^hgie,  a  185;  iii.  145;  Hales,  Analysis,  ii. 

I.  AHAZUH   (n^W  and  ^n;in|?,  whom 

^otmhnutams;  Sept.  *bxoffds),  son  and  sue- 

«worrf  Ahab,  and  seventh  king  of  Israel.     He 

ftwwd  two  years,  b.c.  897-895.     It  seems  that 

MA  exercned  orer  her  son  the  same  influence 

wiiidi  had  guided  her  husband ;   and  Ahaxiah 

f«awj  the  evil   courses  of  his   father.      The 

■«t  figDal  public  event  of  his  reign  was  the 

«oit  of  the  Moabites,  who  took  the  opportunity 

^  tie  defeat  and  death  of  Ahab  to  discontinue 

^tnbote  which  they  bad  paid  to  the  Israelites. 

«wh  became  a  party  in  the  attempt  of  Jeho- 

^"^  king  of  Judah,  to  revive  the  maritime 

^8*c  by  the  Red  Sea ;  in  consequence  of  which 

^  oitcrprise  was  blarted,  and  came  to  nothing 

^J^nxL  XX.  35-37).  Soon  after,  Ahaziah,  having 

*"»nd»  injured  by  a  fall  from  the  roof-gallery 

*  «  palace,  had  the    mfatuation  to  send  to 

?wh  tbe  oracle  of  Baal-xebub,   the  god  of 

™?  Ripectnig  his  recovery.     But  the  mes- 

^w»  were  met  and  sent  back  bv  Elijah,  who 

^■if  nmouDced  to  the  king  that  he  should  rise 

^«*e6ooi  the  bed  on  which  he  lay  (1  Kings 

°=-5l,to2  Kings  i.  50). 

^^HAZIAH,  otherwise  Jbhoahaz,  son  of 

^  by  Athaliah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and 

j*^«id  sixth  king  of  Judah.     He  reigned 

TJ* year  ('b.c.  885),  and  that  ill,  suffering 

^'•a  all  mings  to  be  guided  by  the  wicked 

*^rf  his  idolatrous  mother,  Athaliah.     He 

*"****i  the  connections  which  had  unhappily 

P^ip  between  the  two  dynasties,  and  which 

.*'**  been  cemented  by  marriage.     Hence  he 

^  hii  uncle  Jehoram  of  Israel  in  an  expe- 

^  sg&inst  Haxael,  king  of  Damascene-Syria, 

2^  recorery  of  Ramotti-Gilead ;   and  after- 

*oit  paid  him  a  visit  while  he  lay  wounded  in 

■»  Baumer  palace  of  Jezreel.     The  two  kings 

*•  oat  m  their  several  chariots  to  meet  Jehu ; 

^J^^»n  Jfboram  was  shot  through  the  heart, 

^•""•h  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  pursued, 

lowing  mmtally  wounded,  had  only  strength  to 

'**«  Megiddo,  where  he  died.     His  body  was 

^«J«d  by  his  servants  in  a  chariot  to  Jeru- 

?^or  bterment  (2  Kings  ix.  22-28).     In 

J^jwn.  xxii.  7-9,  the  circumstances  are  some- 

•^^^^'wtly  stated ;  but  tbe  variation  is  not 

*****"*»!»  and  requires  no  particular  notice.     It 

^^f"*  from  that  passage,  however,  that  Jehu 

^*/j^  in  considering  that  Ahauah  was  in- 

'j^**i  m  his  commission  to  root  out  the  house  of 

^^J»   He  was  his  descendant  (grandson  by  the 

^*^^»«de)  both  in  blood  and  character ;  and 

■»  inMnce  in  Jezreel  at  the  time  of  Jehu*s 

3*^*w  is  considered  as  an  arrangement  of 

'^^'itsn  tat  accomplishing  his  doom. 
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AH  I  AH  (iTH^,  frater  Jehovipy  \.e.  frieyui 
of  God ;  Sept,  'Ax«i,  1  Sam.  viii.  3),  son  of 
Ahitub,  and  high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Saul, 
and  brother  and  predecessor  of  tne  Abimelech 
whom  Saul  slew  for  assisting  David.  Seeing  that 
Abimelech  was  also  high-priest  in  the  same  reign, 
and  was  also  the  son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1), 
some  have  thought  that  both  names  belonged  to 
the  same  person ;  but  this  seems  less  likely  than 
the  explanation  which  has  just  been  given. 

AHIAH,  one  of  the  two  secretaries  of  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  iv.  3).  Two  other  persons  of  tliis 
name  occur  in  I  Sam.  xiv.  3 ;  1  Coron.  viii.  7. 

AHIAM,  one  of  David*s  thirty  heroes  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  33^. 

AHIEZER,  the  hereditary  chief  or  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  at  the  time  that  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt  (Num.  i.  12). 

AHIHUD,  Uie  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
who,  with  the  other  chiefs  of  tribes,  acted  with 
Joshua  and  Eleazo*  in  dividing  the  Promised 
Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  27). 

AH  UAH  (same  name  as  Ahiah),  a  prophet 
residing  in  Sliildi  in  the  times  of  Solomon  and 
Jeroboam.  He  appears  to  have  put  on  record 
some  of  the  transactions  of  the  former  reign 
(2  Chron.  ix.  29).  It  devolved  on  him  to  an- 
nounce and  sanction  the  separation  of  the  ten 
tribes  frvm  the  house  of  David,  as  well  as  tlie 
fotmdation  (1  Kings  xi.  29-39),  and,  after  many 
years,  the  subversion  of  the  dynasty  of  Jeroboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  7-11)    [Jeroboam]. 

AHIKAM,  one  of  the  four  persons  of  distinc- 
tion whom  Josiah  sent  to  consult  Huldah,  the 
prophetess  (2  Kings  xxii.  12-14).  Ahikam  and 
his  &mily  are  honourably  distinguished  for  their 
protection  of  the  prophet  Jeremiidi  (Jer.  xxvi.  29; 
xxxix.  14). 

AHIMAAZ  ()Wn»,  brother  of  anger,  i.  e. 
irascible;  Sept  'Axi/i<iaf),  son  and  successor  of 
Zadok,  who  was  ioint  high-priest  in  the  reign 
of  David,  and  sole  high-priest  m  that  of  Solomon. 
His  history  belongs  to  the  time  of  David,  to 
whom  he  rendered  an  important  service  during 
the  revolt  of  Absalom.  David  having  refused  to 
allow  the  ark  of  God  to  be  taken  from  Jerusalem 
when  he  fled  thence,  the  high-priests,  Zadok  and 
Abiathar,  necessarily  remained  in  attendance 
upon  it;  but  their  sons,  Ahiraaaz  and  Jonathan, 
concealed  themselves  outside  the  city,  to  be  in 
readiness  to  bear  off  to  David  any  important  in- 
formation respecting  the  movements  and  designs 
of  Absalom  which  they  might  receive  from 
within.  Accordingly,  Hushai  having  commu- 
nicated to  the  priests  the  result  of  the  council  of 
war,  in  which  his  own  advice  was  preferred  to 
that  of  Ahithophel  [Absalom],  they  instantly 
sent  a  girl  (probably  to  avoid  suspicion)  to  direct 
Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan  to  speed  away  with  the 
intelligence.  The  transaction  was,  however,  wit- 
nessed and  betrayed  by  a  lad,  and  the  messengers 
were  so  hotly  pursued  tibat  they  took  refuge  in  a 
dry  well,  over  which  the  woman  of  the  house 
placed  a  covering,  and  spread  thereon  parched 
com.  She  told  the  pursuers  that  the  messengers 
had  passed  on  in  haste ;  and  when  all  was  safe, 
she  released  them,  on  which  they  made  their  way 
to  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  24-37 ;  xvii.  15-2r).  As 
may  be  inferred  from  his  being  chosen  for  this 
service,  Ahimaaz  was  swift  of  foot     Of  this  we 
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have  a  notable  example  soon  af>er,  when,  on  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Amalom,  he  prevailed  on  Joab 
to  allow  him  to  cany  the  tidings  to  David. 
Anodier  messenger,  Cushi,  had  |vevioiisly  been 
despatched,  but  Ahimaaz  outstripped  him,  and 
first  came  in  with  the  news.  He  was  known  afar 
oflf  by  the  manner  of  his  running,  and  the  king 
said,  ^  He  is  a  good  man,  and  cometh  with  good 
tidings  f  and  this  favourable  character  is  justified 
by  the  delicacy  with  which  he  waived  that  part 
of  his  intelligence  concerning  the  death  of  Ab- 
salom, which  he  knew  would  greatly  distress  so 
fond  a  fiither  as  David  (2  Sam.  xviii.  19-33). 

AHIMAN,  one  of  three  famous  giants,  of  the 
race  of  Auak,  who  dwelt  at  Hebron  when  the 
Hebrew  spies  explored  the  laud  (Num.  xiii.  22). 

AHIMELECH  (^/'P^nj?,  brother  of  the  king, 

ue.  the  king's  friend;  Sept.  *Ax«fttXcx);  he 
was  son  of  Ahitab,  and  brother  of  Ahiah,  who 
was  most  probably  his  predecessor  in  the  high- 
priesthood  [Ahiah].  VVTien  David  fled  from 
Saul,  he  went  to  Nob,  a  city  of  the  priests  in 
Benjamin,  where  the  tabernacle  then  was;  and 
by  representing  himself  as  on  pressing  business 
from  the  king,  he  obtained  from  Ahimelech,  who 
had  no  other,  some  of  the  sacred  bread  which  had 
been  removed  from  the  presence-table.  He  was 
also  furnished  with  the  sword  which  he  had  him- 
self taken  from  Gh>liah,  and  which  had  been  laid 
up  as  a  trophy  in  the  tabernacle  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
1-9).  These  circumstances  were  witnessed  by 
Do^,  an  Edomite  in  the  service  of  Saul,  and 
were  so  reported  by  him  to  ihe  jealous  king  as  to 
appear  acts  of  connivance  at,  and  support  to, 
David*s  imagined  disloyal  designs.  Saul  imme- 
diately sent  for  Ahimelech  and  the  other  priests 
thoi  at  Nob,  and  laid  this  crime  to  their  charge, 
which  they  repelled  by  declaring  their  ignorance 
of  any  hostile  designs  on  the  part  of  David 
towards  Saul  or  his  kingdom.  This,  however, 
availed  them  not ;  for  the  king  commanded  his 
guard  to  slay  them.  Their  refusal  to  fall  upon 
persons  invested  with  so  sacred  a  character  might 
have  brought  even  Saul  to  reason;  but  he  re- 
peated the  order  to  Doeg  himself,  and  was  too 
readily  obeyed  by  that  malignant  person,  who, 
with  the  men  under  his  orders,  not  only  slew 
the  priests  then  present,  eighty-six  in  number,  but 
marched  to  Nob,  and  put  to  the  sword  every 
living  creature  it  contained.  The  only  one  of  the 
piests  that  escaped  was  Abiathar,  scm  of  Ahime- 
lech, who  fled  to  David,  and  afterwards  became 
high  priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.)  [Abiathar]. 

AHINADAB,  one  of  the  twelve  ofiicers  who, 
in  as  many  districts  into  which  the  country  was 
divided,  raised  supplies  of  provisions  in  monthly 
rotation  for  the  royal  household.  Ahinadab's 
district  was  the  southern  half  of  the  region  beyond 
the  Jordan  (1  Chron.  vi.  23). 

AHINOAM  (D^yW,  brotfter  of  grace; 
Sept.  *Axiydafji),  a  woman  of  Jezreel,  one  of  the 
wives  of  David,  and  mother  of  Anmon.  She  was 
taken  captive  by  the  Amalekit«s  when  they  plun- 
dered Ziklag,  but  was  recovered  by  David  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  43;  xxvii.  3 ;  xxx.  5;  2  Sam.  ii.  2;  iii.  2). 

AHIO  (\^TO,  brotherlg;  Sept,  as  an  appel- 
lative, his  [Uxzah's]  brothers — ol  6i(\<bo\  eunov\ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Abinadab,  who,  with  his  brother 
Uzzah,  drove  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was 
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placed  when  David  first  attempted  to  remove  it 
to  Jerusalem.  Ahio  went  before  to  guide  the 
oxen,  while  Uzzah  walked  by  Ae  cart  (2  Sam. 
vi.  3,  4.    [UxzAH.] 

AHIRA,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  when 
the  Israelites  quitted  Egypt  (Num.  i.  15). 

AHISHAR,  the  oflScer  who  was  '  over  the 
household '  of  King  Solomon  (1  Kings  it.  6> 
This  has  always  been  a  place  of  high  importance 
and  great  influence  in  the  East 

AHITHOPHEL  6§h^n^,  brother  of  fooU 
ishnessy  i.  e.  foolish ;  Sept  'Axir^^tX),  the  very 
singular  name  of  a  man  who,  in   the   time  of 
David,  was  renowned  throughout  all   Israel   for 
his  worldly  wisdom.     He  is,  in  fact,    the  ceily 
man  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures  as  having  ac- 
quired a  rejHitation  for  pobtical  sagacity  among 
the   Jews;   and  they  regarded  his  coimsels   a* 
oracles  (2  Sam.  xvi.  23).     He  was  of  the  council 
of  David ;  but  was  at  Giloh,  his  native  place,  at 
the  time  of  Absalom's  re\olt,  whence   be  was 
summoned    to    Jerusalem ;    and   it    shows    the 
strength  of  Absalom's  cause  in  Israel  that  a  man 
so  capable  of  foreseeing  results,  and  estimating 
the  probabilities  of  success,  took  his  side  in  so 
daring  an  attempt  (2  Sam.  xv.  12).     The  news 
of  this  defection    appears   to    have   occasioned 
David  more  alarm  than   any   other  single    in- 
cident in  the  rebellion.     He  earnestly  prayed 
God    to  turn   tlie  sage   counsel   of  Ahimopliel 
*  to  foolishness  *  (probably  alluding  to  his  name) ; 
and    being    immediately  after  joined    by    his 
old    friend   Hushai,    he    induced    him    to    go 
over  to  Absalom  with  the  express  view  that   be 
might  be  instrumental  in  debating  ^  counsels 
of  &iis  dangerous  person  (xv.  31-37).    Psalm  Iv. 
is  supposed  to  contain  (12-14)  a  further  expres- 
sion of  David's  feelings  at  this  treachery  of  one 
whom  he  had  so  completely  trusted,  ai^  whom 
he  calls  '  My  compamon,  my  guide,  and  my 
familiar  friend.'     The  detestable  advice  which 
Ahithophel   gave  Absalom    to    appropriate    his 
father's  harem,  committed  him  absolutely  to  the 
cause  of  the  young  prince,   since  after  that  he 
could   hope  for  no  reconcilement   with   David 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  20-23).   His  proposal  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  undoubtedly  indicated  the  best 
course  that  could  have  been  taken  under  the  cir- 
cumstances; and  so  it  seemed  to  the    council, 
until  Hushai  interposed  with  his  plausible  ad- 
vice, the  object  of  which  was  to  gain  time  to 
enable  David  to  collect  his  resources  [Absaix>m]. 
When  Aliithophel  saw  that  his  counsel  was  re- 
jected for  that  of  Hushai,   the  far-seeing    man 
gave  up  the  cause  of  Absalom  for  lost ;  and   he 
forthwith  saddled  his  ass,  returned  to  his  home 
at  Giloh,  deliberately  setded  his  aflairs,  and  then 
hanged  himself,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  bus  fathers,  b.c.  1023  (ch.  xvii.).     This  is  the 
only  case  of  suicide  which  the  Old  Testament  re- 
cords, unless  the  last  acts  of  Samson  and  Saul 
may  be  regarded  as  such. 

1.  AHITUB  (n^D^n^  brother  of  goodmsss 
or  benignity,  i.  e.  benign  ;  Sept  *Axirti$)y  son  of 
Phinehas,  and  grandson  of  me  high-priest  Rli. 
His  father  Phinehas  having  been  dlain  when  the 
ark  of  God  was  taken  by  the  Philistines,  he  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  Eli  b.c.  1141,  and  was 
himself  succeeded  by  his  son  Ahiah  about  b.c 
1093. 
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1  AHITUB  was  alM>  the  name  of  the  father 
^2adok,  who  wai  made  high-priest  by  Saul 
Aa  ^  death  of  Ahimdech  (2  Sam.  viii.  17  ; 
1  (3uvo.  TL  8).  There  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
it  die  Dodon  that  this  Ahitub  was  ever  high- 
fiiest  himself— indeed,  it  is  historically  impos- 

AHOLAH  and  AHOLIBAH   (H^HK  and 

rCynK),  two  fictitious  or  symbolical  names 
t^opifd  by  Exekiel  (xxiii.  4)  to  denote  the 
tfo  kmgdoms  of  Samaria  (Israel)  and  Judah. 
Hmr  if  a  significant  fierce  in  diese  names  which 
omt  ht  noted.  Aholah,  fvilK,  is  usually 
i»ad«fed  *  a  tent,^  but  more  properly,  tentorium 
WW  (babet  ilia),  *  she  has  her  own  tent  or 
tannle,'  f  ignifying  that  she  has  a  tent  or  taber- 
BKle  of  bCT  own  or  of  human  invoition.  Aho- 
uiiH,  n^SlJC,  means  '  my  tentf  i.  e.  temple, 
»  «  Aer/  that  is  to  say  —  1,  Jehovah,  have 
firai  her  a  temple  and  religious  service.  They 
^  both  gymbolically  described  as  lewd  women, 
jAollawitt,  prostituting  themselves  to  the  Egy^ 
tuu  and  the  Assyrians,  in  imitating  their  abomi- 
latiaa  and  idolatries ;  wherefore  Jehovah  aban- 
^awl  than  to  those  v«7  people  for  whom  they 
tikwed  luch  inordinate  and  impure  affection. 
Ti^  were  carried  into  captivity,  and  reduced  to 
^  werest  servitude.  But  the  crime  of  Aholibah 
va*  greater  than  that  of  Aholah,  for  she  possessed 
ibie  distinguished  pririleges,  and  refusedf  to  be  in- 
""^^^d  by  the  awful  example  of  her  sister's  ruin. 
iW  allegwy  is  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  the 
**»idi  church. 

AHOLIAB,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  a  skilful 
"^i^  appointed  along  with  Bezaleel  to  construct 
'>eTibmiacie  (£zod.  xxxv.  34). 

WZZATH    iT\\r^,   a  posaeasion),  the 

'^'  of  Abimelech  II.,  king  of  Gerar,  who 

'^^  him  on  his  visit  to  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26). 

'^eeciirs  tiie  first  instance  at  that  unofficial 

^  ^ortant    personage    in    ancient  Oriental 

?^  ailed  *  the  kmg's  friend,'  or  favourite. 

£^  interpreters,  following  the  Chaldee  and 

^e,  take  AhuaaiA  to  be  an  appellative,  de- 

*^*  company  of  friend%y  who  attended  Abi- 

^*A.   Thie  Sept.  has  'OxofSW  b  yvfupaywyhs 

AI  {%  Josh.  vu.  2 ;  ^n,  Gen.  xii.  8 ;  in 
^*.xi.  31,  Kjy;  in  Isa.  X.  28,  H^ ;  Sept 
^^n^  *Ayy«l;  and  Tat;  Vulg.  Hoi),  a  royal 
^  of  the  Canaanites,  which  lay  east  of  Bethel. 
"Uiited  m  die  time  at  Abraham,  who  pitched 
"^  tent  between  the  two  cities  (Gen.  xii.  8 ; 
^^)\  but  it  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  capture 
■Jd  deitnictian  l^  Joshua  (vii.  2-5 ;  viii.  1-29). 
^*^  M  a  military  transaction,  is  noticed  else- 
*^  [AxsuscADs].  At  a  later  period  Ai 
**■  RUnlt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28), 
f*^  «lso  after  the  captivity.  The  site  was 
l^*^  and  some  scanty  ruins  still  existed  in 
^  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomast,  in 
^^  hot  Dr.  Robinson  was  unable  to  discover 
^  certain  traces  of  either.  He  remarks  (Bib. 
^■■■tAea,  ii.  313),  however,  that  its  situation 
^  Rgard  to  Bethel  may  be  well  determined  by 
J*^  recorded  in  Scripture.     That  Ai  lay  to 

..•■*  of  Bethel  is  distinctly  stated ;  and  the  two 
*^'**i  voe  not  so  &r  distant  from  each  other  but 
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that  the  men  of  Bethel  mingled  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  Israelites  as  they  feigned  to  flee  before  the 
king  of  Ai,  and  thus  both  cities  were  left  defence- 
leas  (Josh.  viii.  17) ;  yet  they  were  not  so  near 
but  that  Joshua  could  place  an  ambush  on  the 
west  (or  south-west)  of  Ai,  without  its  being  ob- 
served by  the  men  of  Bethel,  while  he  himself 
remained  behind  in  a  valley  to  the  north  of  Ai 
(Josh.  viii.  4,  11-13).  A  little  to  the  south  of  a 
village  called  Deir  Diwan,  and  one  hour  s  journey 
from  Bethel,  the  site  of  an  ancient  place  is  in- 
dicated by  reservoirs  hewn  in  the  rock,  exca- 
vated tombs,  and  foundations  of  hewn  stoncw 
This,  Dr.  Robinscni  inclines  to  think,  may  mark 
the  site  of  Ai,  as  it  agrees  with  all  the  intimations 
as  to  its  iKisition.  Near  by  it,  on  the  uortli,  is 
the  deep  Wady  el-MutySh,  and  towards  the  south- 
west otner  smaller  wadys,  in  which  the  ambus- 
cade of  the  Israelites  might  easily  have  been 
ctmcealed. 

AIL  (?^N ;  Sept  Kplosy  deer,  genetically  taken 

.  according  to  Dr.  Shaw) : 

AJAL  (^!^ ;  Sept.  (Kcupos ;  hart,  in  Deut  xii. 
.      15 ;  Ps.  xlii.  1 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  6) ; 
AJALAH  (H/^N;  Sept.  <rr4\txosy  hind,  m 

Gen.  xlix.  21 ;  2  Sam.  xxii. 
34;  Job  xxxix.  1 ;  Ps.  xviii.  31;  Prov.  v.  19; 
Cant  ii.  7;  Jer.  xiv.  5;  Habak.  iii.  19). 


,  .-/--v; 


[CervQs  barbams.] 

The  hart  and  hind  of  our  versions  and  of  the  older 
comments,  but  most  generally  rejected  by  recent 
writers,  who  point  out  different  species  of  antelope, 
or,  with  Dr.  ^law,  consider  the  torm  to  be  generical 
for  several  species  of  deer  taken  together.  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  believes  Ajal  to  l>e  tlie  Ethiopian  oryx, 
with  nearly  straight  horns.  In  the  article  Amtr- 
LOPB  it  will  be  shown  under  what  terms  the  Oryges 
appear  to  be  noticed  in  the  Bibl^  and  at  present 
only  observe  that  an  Etliiopian  species  could  not 
well  be  meant  where  the  clean  animals  fit  for  tlie 
food  of  Hebrews  are  pointed  out,  nor  where  allu- 
sion is  made  to  suffering  from  thirst,  and  to  high 
and  rocky  places  as  the  refuge  of  females,  or  of 
both,  since  all  tiie  species  of  oryx  inhabit  the 
open  plains,  and  are  not  remarkable  for  the  desire 
of  dnnking ;  nor  can  either  of  these  propensities 
be  properly  ascribed  to  the  true  antelopes,  or  ga- 
aelUe,  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  all  being  residents  of 
I  the  plain  and  the  desert ;  like  the  oryges,  offen 
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seen  at  imnMfMe  distances  from  water,  and  im- 
willing  to  venture  into  fwests,  where  then-  velocity 
of  flight  and  delicacy  of  structure  impede  and 
destroy  them.  Taking  the  older  inteqveCatioo, 
and  reviewing  all  the  texts  where  hart  and  hind 
are  mentioned,  we  find  n<»e  where  these  ob- 
jections truly  ^iply*  Animals  oi  the  stag  kind 
|M^er  the  security  of  forests,  are  always  most 
robust  in  rocky  mwrntain  covers,  and  sedL  water 
with  considerable  anxiety;  for  of  all  the  light- 
footed  ruminants,  they  alone  protrude  the  tongue 
when  hard  pressed  in  the  chace.  Now,  comparing 
these  qualities  with  several  texts,  we  find  them 
perfectly  appropriate  to  the  species  i]/i  these  genera 
alone.  Ajal  i4^iears  to  be  a  mutaticm  of  a  com- 
mon name  with  tXapos ;  and  although  no  great 
stress  diould  be  laid  on  names  which,  more  par- 
ticularly in  early  times,  were  used  without  much 
attention  to  specific  identity,  yet  we  find  the 
Chaldee  Ajal  and  Sarmadc  Jelen  strictly  applied 
to  stag.  Hence  the  difficulty  lay  in  the  n^dem 
denial  that  ruminants  with  branched  deciduous 
boms  existed  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  and  £gypt ; 
and  Cuvier  for  some  time  doubted,  notwithstand- 
ing Virgil  8  notice,  that  they  were  found  in  any 
part  of  Africa;  nevertheless,  though  not  abundant 
where  water  is  rare,  their  existence  from  Morocco 
to  the  Nile  and  beyond  it  cannot  be  doiied ;  and 
in  Syria  it  is  likely  that  an  Asiatic  species  ap- 
pears sometimes,  and,  no  doubt,  was  formerly 
common. 

The  first  species  here  referred  to  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Cervus  Baibarus,  or  Barfaary  stag, 
in  size  between  our  red  and  (aJlow  deer,  distin- 
guished by  the  want  of  a  bisantler,  or  seccwid 
branch  on  the  horns,  reckoning  frcon  below,  and  a 
spotted  livery,  which  is  e&ced  only  in  the  third 
or  fourth  year.  This  species  is  figured  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  is  still  occasionally  seen  about  the 
Natron  lakes  west  of  die  Nile^  and,  it  seems,  was 
observed  by  a  reverend  friend  in  the  desert  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea  on  his  route  from  Cairo  towards 
Damascus.  We  take  this  to  be  the  Igial  or  Ajal 
of  the  Arabs,  the  same  which  they  accuse  of 
eating  fish — that  is,  the  ceps,  lizards,  and  snakes, 
a  propensity  common  to  other  species,  and  simi- 
larly ascribed  to  the  Virginian  and  Mexican 
deer. 

The  other  is  the  Persian  stag,  or  Maral  of  the 
Tahtar  nations,  and  Gewasen  ot  Armenia,  larger 
than  the  stag  of  Europe,  clothed  with  a  heavy 
mane,  and  likewise  destitute  of  bisanlten.  We 
believe  this  species  to  be  the  Soegur  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  many  of  the  Arabs,  therefore^  residing 
on  the  borders  of  the  mountain  fcMvsts  of  Syria 
and  Palestine.  One  or  both  of  these  species  were 
dedicated  to  the  local  bona  dea  on  Mount  Li- 
banus — a  kind  of  proof  that  deer  were  found  in 
the  vicinity. 

Of  die  hind  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than 
that  she  is  the  female  of  stag,  or  hart,  and  that  in 
the  manners  of  these  animals  the  males  always 
are  the  last  to  hurry  into  cover.* — C.  H.  S. 


*  In  Gen.  xlix.  21,  Bochart's  version  appeara 
to  be  preferable  to  our  present  translation — 
*  Nepthali  is  a  hind  let  loose ;  he  giveth  goodly 
words;'  rendered,  by  the  alteration  of  a  sUj^t 
punctuation  in  the  Hebrew,  *■  Nepthali  is  a  spread- 
ing tree,  shooting  forth  becuitifid  branches.*  Ps. 
xxix.  9,  instead  of  '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh 


AIN  (py),  usually  Eh  in  the  English  irer- 
si(m,  the  Helvew  word  for  a  fotmktm^  'which 
signification  it  also  bears  in  Arabic,  Syriac,  and 
Ethiopic  It  chiefly  attracts  notice  as  conabin^ 
with  the  {voper  names  of  various  places  ;  and 
in  all  such  cases  it  points  to  some  remarkahle  or 
important  fount^n  near  or  at  the  spot.  Thus, 
ni"}^,  En-gediy  *  fountain  of  kids'  [En-oxds  j  ; 
D03~]^,  Enrgcumim  (Josh.  xv.  34j^  *  fountain 
of  the  gardens ;'  "1irr}%  En-dor,  '  houae<-finii]- 
tain  *  (funs  habitationis,  Gesenius)  [£i*f-noK]  ; 
mrn^,  En-^mddak  (Josh.  xix.  21),  *  sharp,' 
i,  e.  '  swift  fountain ;  *  DfitTtrt^,  En-mirnhpat 
(Gen.  xiv.  7),  *  fountain  of  judgment ; '  there 
also  called  BHp,  but  nroleptically,  as  that  nanoe 
appears  to  have  miginated  at  a,  later  poiod 
(Num.  XX.  13),  [Kadesh];  Dn>»CTi^»  -^«- 
eglaim, '  fountain  of  two  calves'  (Ezek.  xlvii.  10) 
[En-eolaim]  :  Z^tXryVf  En^hemesh  (Josh.  xv. 

7),  'fountain  of  the  sun;'  /iT^y,  En-roffei 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  17,  &c),  literally  '  fountain  of  tfae 
foot,"  which  is  construed  in  the  Targum  *■  iiiller's 
fountain,"  because  the  frdlers  there  trod  the  cloths 
with  their  feet ;  others,  *•  fountain  of  the  ^y ' 
[En-rookl].  There  are  other  names  with  which 
1^  is  dius  used  in  composition;  but  these  are 
the  most  important  In  one  case  pp  occors 
alone  as  the  name  of  a  place  in  the  north-east  of 
Palestine  (Gesenius,  Thesaur,  in  pp.  In  the 
plural  it  only  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
(John  iii.  23)  as  Moan  (Ain^),  or  fountains,  as 
in  our  FomMns  Abbey  in  Yorkshire. 

AIR  (a^p),  the  atmosphere,  as  opposed  to  the 
ether  (cuO^p),  m*  higher  and  purer  rrgioa  (Acts 
xxiL  %i',  1  Thess,  iv.  17;  Rev.  ii.  2;  xvi.  17). 
The  phrase  cir  Upa  KaXtt^ — to  speak  mto  the  air 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  9),  is  a  proverbial  expiession  to  de- 
note speaking  in  vain,  like  venHs  tferbaprofimdere 
in  Latin  (Lucret.  iv.  929),  and  a  similar  one  in 
our  own  language ;  and  cif  i^pa  Btp^ar,  to  beat 
the  air  (1  Cor.  ix.  26),  denotes  actmg  in  Tain, 
and  is  a  proverbial  allusion  to  an  abortive 
stroke  into  the  air  in  pugilistic  contests.  The 
later  Jews,  in  common  with  the  Gentiles,  tspe- 
cially  the  P3rthagoreans,  believed  the  air  to  be 
peo{ded  with  spirits,  under  the  government  of  a 
chief,  who  there  held  his  seat  of  empire  (Phik), 
31,  28;  Diog.  Laert  viii.  32>  lliese  spirits 
were  supposed  to  be  powerful,  but  malignant,  and 
to  incite  men  to  eviL  Hiat  the  Jews  held  this 
opinion  is  plain  fri>m  the  Rabbiniral  citatiaiis  of 
Ligbtfoot,  WetBtein,  &c  Thus  in  Pirke  Abath 
83.  2»  they  are  described  asJUiinp  the  whole  air, 
ananged  in  troops,  in  regular  subwdination.  The 
early  Christian  fodierB  entertained  the  same  belief 
(Ignat  ad  Ephes.  §  13),  which  has  indeed  come 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  to  this  nodon  that 
St.  Paul  is  supposed  to  allude  in  Eph.  ii.  %  where 
Satan  is  called  ipx^nt  rqs  i^ovaias  rov  h4po%, 
*"  prince  of  the  power  (JL  e.  of  those  who  exercise 
the  power)  of  the  air.'  Some,  however,  explain 
Hip  here  by  darknesSf  a  sense  which  it  bears  abo 
in  TOofane  writers.  But  the  apostle  speaks  ac- 
cording to  the  notions  entertained  by  most  of  those 
to  whom  he  wrote,  without  expre»iug  the  extent 

the  hind  to  calve,  and  disoovereth  the  forests,* 
Bishop  Lowth  gives, '  The  voice  of  the  Lord  striketb 
tlie  oak,  and  discovereth  the  forests,*  which  is  also 
an  improvement 
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imomu  bdit!  (ter  Ligbt&nt,  Whitbjr,  Koppe, 

■UBO.  lui  B1i»iDti«Iil,  lit  loe.y, 
U.lLOIf  (li^ ,'  Sept.  AlanJr).  a  tinrti  and 

iBft  in  die  rrilw  of  Dan  (JtMh.  xix.  43),  which 
•■praitothf  LeTite»(J(jdi.x»i.W;  I  Chron. 
<L  (9).      It  wat  uot    far    rrom    BetUbemah 

lOmti.  oriiL  18);  it  iraa  ciue  of  tlie  placet 
•lui  Rrlwliiam  fonifled  (3  Chron.  xi,  10),  anil 
nof  die  nntwboldi  which  Ihe  Philjgtiiia  '     ' 


IS).    Bui  the  to 


-iiabTdienUn  lo  which  the  tc 


'^s.  itBid  thou  itlU  on  Giberai,  and  thou  moon, 
-  lit  rallfy  rf  AjaloD  '  rjosh.  i.  12).  From 
>  aidieiliws  if  Jenytne,  who  ploca  AJololi  two 
loom  aula  from  Nicopalu,  on  Ihe  way  to  Je- 
■"•I™,  joiiiHl  to  the  prcierTation  of  the  sncitnt 
••io  dKfoem  of  Y31o,  Dr.  Hobinwm  (BtW. 
t™«la,  iii.  63)  >,ppam  tu  have  identiBed  the 
'dr;  tm)  ibe  liie  of  the  town.  From  a  bouae- 
'<  ■•  Bat  Ur  (Beth-borou)  he  looked  down 
*!  Inad  and  beBulirul  vtltey  which  lay 
'  tifart,  Cowardi  Ramleh.  Thii  valle;  nins 
■■«  b;  Doith  thiough  B  tract  of  hilli,  ami 
'J>  binli  dIT  mnih-weil  thiaugh  the  great 
"*!  pbio.  It  ig  called  Meij  Ifao  'Omeir. 
'i^AeiideDfthe  \oag  hill  which  ^irti  the 
''on  m  dv  nuth,  a  imoll  village  wai  per- 
ist  ailed  Yilo,  which  cannot  well  be  anj 
'^tUudif  aocitikt  AJalun;  and  there  can  he 
-->  foBbon  that  tbe  bnad  wady  to  the  uoTlb 
'<  •  d«  nlle;  of  the  Bune  uame. 
«U0.    [Goat.] 

UlBBEM  (□''9T?  n^.  Scorpion. 
'*;  Sijil.  Awie^arit  'furpa01t),  an  aicent, 
■Aickia  of  bilU,  which,  from  the  name, 
***  mat  to  baie  been  much  infeMed  bf 
"^  nd  Ktjmta,  U  «otne  diitricti  in  diat 
^■^ly  woe  (Dent.  viii.  13;  conip. 
''^^  1S6).  It  waa  one  oT  the  pobits  which 
"  '■yssiiiaued  ID  desciibing  the  IVcaitier-Iiiie 
•'^ftmaiwd  Land  wuthward  (Judg.  i.  3B). 
^  "Miwlurta  that  Alinbbim  may  jntbably 
*^  ■n  wi^  the  oiounlUH  of  Akahuh,  by 
'•^  be  nndentaoda  the  eaitemmoit  range  of 
*"«««;pr,  '  black  mouulahu-  of  Ptolemy, 
^^ftomParantoJudaia.  Thii  range  hai 
^btomr  well  known  ai  the  mountaiui  of 
^'  ^eing  tlHMe  which  bound  Ihe  great  valley 
*labh  «  the  nut  (TraveU,  ii.  IM).  More 
**^J,  he  ieem*  to  lefer  Akrabbim  lo  the 
■■^"•wt  nortim  of  thii  range,  near  the  fot^ 
"■  i'  Akahah,  and  the  eitnmity  of  the  eaiteni 
■T*  irf  die  Red  Sea  -,  where,  ai  be  obwrrvea, 
'v  it  hadiim  of  the  roadi,  and  many  rocky 
'*>•  du  are  to  he  lannotuitHi,  Ihe  Hohamme- 
*  l^pinu  loae  a  nnmber  of  cameli,  and  are  no 
™fcligBHi  than  Ihe  Inaelitei  were  fonnerly  in 
f^  onr  them."     Buickhardl  (Syrto,  ji.  fltJB) 


■™"I  piai  lo  the  place  iK 
■M  wan  a  cliff,  or  iterp 
™Wi«J  rf  thii  identilicatiou 


Jueation,  whether  the  ■oiith-eaitem  frontier  of 
udah  would  be  lud  down  Ml  far  In  the  »ulh  in 
the  time  oT  Moaea  and  Joshua.  Ifni,  Ihe  ideuti- 
ficatioii  if  fair  enough ;  (nil  if  not,  it  la  of  no 
weight  or  value  in  itself.  The  apparent  analogy 
of  nam)?  can  be  little  other  than  accidental,  wlwii 
the  nffnification  in  the  two  languages  is  altogether 
differenL 

AKaOTHINIONCA«pi*'w)-  Tbi<  Greek 
woid,  which  occurg  in  Heh.  rii.  1.  mnuii  the 
bat  of  tAfl  tpoiU.  Tlie  Greeki  alVr  a  battle 
were  aecuiIome<l  lo  collKt  (he  >)ioil9  into  a 
hea[^  from  whicii  an  offering  wbj  tint  made  lo 
the  god< :  thia  waa  Ihe  AKpoBlriiiif  (Xenoph.  Cyrap. 
vii.a,  3S;  Herodot.  viij.  121,  122;  Piud.  Xem. 
7,  5S).  lu  die  ftrat-cited  erne,  Cyma,  after  Ihe 
taking  of  B^ylon.>n(  calla  Die  magi,  and  eom- 
mandi  them  lo  chuoae  Che  ixfioBlma  of  certain 
portioiia  of  the  ground  for  aacied  punioies. 

ALABASTER  CAXofloirrpoi').  Thia  woitl  oc- 
cura  in  the  New  Tnlament  only  ui  the  notice  of 
■be  '  alabaaler  box,'  or  rnlher  reiiel,  at '  oinlmmt 
of  ipikenanl,  very  precioua,'  which  a  woman 
broke,  and  wilh  ita  valuable  contents  anointed 
Ihe  bead  of  Jeaus,  as  lie  sat  at  aupjier  in  Bethany 
in  Ibe  house  of  Simon  the  leper  (Matt.  iivi.  7  ; 
Uarkxir.3).  At  Alalualrun,  in  Egyut,  there  waa  a 
manufactory  of  amall  {Mia  and  veuela  for  balding 
peiiumes,  which  were  made  from  a  alone  found  in 
the  iieighbouriitg  muunlaina.   The  Oreeki  gave  to 


these  veasela  the  name  of  Ibe  city  from  which  they 
came,  calling  them  alabatlmm,  Thiatiame  waa 
eventually  eilended  tu  the  ilone  uT  which  they 
were  formed :  and  at  length  the  name  of  ala- 
IxutTa  wag  applied  without  diitinctioD  to  all  per- 
fume vessela,  of  whatever  lualeriaLa  they  conaiated. 
Theocritus  apeaka  of  golden  aJabaalra,  ivpim 
Itipa  xp^'i  dAiUoirTH  {Idyl.  iv.  llj);  and 
perfume  veaaela  of  different  kinda  of  atone,  of 
glaaa,  ivory,  butie,  and  ahelU,  hare  been  found  !ii 
the  Egyptian  lomba  (Wilkinaon,  iii.  370).  It 
doea  not,  theiefoti?,  by  any  means  follow  tlial  the 
Dlahoatroii  whicli  the  woman  used  at  Bethany  waa 
really  of  alabaaler ;  but  a  probability  thai  it  waa 
guch  arise*  from  the  fad,  tiiat  vessels  madi:  of 
thig  Blotie  were  denned  pecidiatly  auilable  fur  Ihe 
mott  costly  and  powerful  perfumn  (Plin.  ifiif. 
Nat.  liii.  2;  Iiivi.  R,  24).    Tbe  woman  ia  aaiil 


loe 
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a  jjtDperly 


la  have  '  brukeu '  the  vvssel ;  which  it  eipUiried 
by  ■iippogiriR  tb*t  il  vol  one  oT  ihow  ihaped 
•mneirhat  like  a  Flunnce  oil-Suk,  with  a  long 
aiid  noinnr  oeck  ;  and  the  mouth  beinR  curiouil; 
and  Snnly  Haled  up,  the  unul  and  euieal  way 
of  getting  at  the  cooteDti  wai  to  break  off  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck. 

The  >lahaitni  were  not  umally  made  of  that 
white  and  loft  gypKam  to  which  the  uame  of 
alabailer  ia  now  uiually  conStied.  Dr.  Jcto 
Hill,  in  hia  uspTuI  nuM  on  Tbeophrattua, 
sets  thia  matter  in  a  clear  light : — '  Tlie  alaiat- 
tmm  and  aiahatlrila  of  naluiallBti,  altliough 
by  aonne  fsteenied  aynoiiymoua  tenna,  and  by 
□then  coiirounded  with  one  anolh 
ferent  luhatancee.  The  aiaAcMfrum 
the  (olt  (tone  [ihe  common  "  alabaiter 
gypaeoui  juhstanc*,  burning  eaaily  into  a  kind  of 
ploatn;  and  the  aiabattra,  the  hard,  bearing  a 
good  poliih,  and  approaching  the  texlute  of 
marble.  Thti  itoiia  wai  by  the  Oiecki  called 
alio  Mjinetime*  onyx,  and  by  the  Latim  marmor 
onychitet,  from  jta  u«e  in  making  boiea  to  pre- 
serve piecioua  ointmeiit» ;  which  buxea  were  eom- 
mmdycalled,  "onyia  "  and  "alabaatcra."  Thua 
Koacoriden,  ctXadofrr^iTiTr  A  KoXoOfitvoi  friff. 
And  beucehave  ariaeua  thouiand  mittakea  in  the 
later  authora,  f)(  leaa  reading,  who  have  miauiider- 
abwd  Pliny,  and  confounded  the  onyK  marble,  a> 
the  alabaater  wu  trequently  called,  with  the  pre- 
cioua  atone  of  that  naoie.' 

Thia  il  now  better  underaluod.  It  ia  appre- 
hendeil  that,  from  certain  appearanca  common 
to  both,  the  aame  name  wat  givai  itol  only  to  the 
cotnmon  alabaater,  called  1^  mineralogiilii^jip- 
lum,  aiiil  by  cbenuati  tu^ihale  of  limt ;  but  aliu 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  that  harder  atone 
from  which  the  alaliastra  were  uaually  made, 
and  which  wut  often  distinguiabed  by  the  nanw 
of  onyx  alabaater,  on  account  of  the  Bp|roach  of 
ill  colour  to  that  of  the  human  Siiger-naili. 

ALAH  (H^),  the  name  of  a  tree,  wMch, 
both  in  ita  linguist  and  plural  form,  occun  often 
in  llie  Scriplum.  It  it  variously  rendered  in  an- 
cient and  modem  veniotu — aa  oak,  Itrebiiith, 
teil  (linden)  tree,  elm,  and  even  plain.  Thii 
haa  occaiioiied  more  of  apparent  pervleiily  than 
now  really  belong*  to  the  subject-  In  the  maa- 
culiiie  aingulttt  ^'M)  it  only  occur*  in  Gem. 
xir.  6.  in  cunnectioti  with  Paran,  or  ai  f^Paian. 
Tliia  (he  Sept.  render*  by  lertbialA  (ripiBlnttiv 
T^t*apdry,  Aqiiila, Symmachui, and Theodotion 
have  '  oak,'  guerau ;  aDd  the  Samaritan, 
Onkelni,  Kimchi,  Jerome,  &c.,  have  'plain,' 
which  il  adopted  in  the  margin  of  oiu  Bibles. 
The  primary  import  of  the  word  ia  ttrength, 
poaer ;  whence  some  hold  that  it  |denotea  any 
mighty  tree,  especially  (he  terebinth  and  the 
oak.  But  the  oak  is  not  a  mighty  tree  in 
Palestine;  and  as  it  poiapaaos  ill  own  distinct 
name  [Ajj.on],  which  la  shown,  by  the  apposilioD 
of  the  namea  in  Isa.  vi.  13,  and  Ho*,  iv.  13,  to 
tlenote  a  different  tree  from  alah,  one  can  have 
little  haitacjon  in  ratriccing  the  latter  to  the 
terebinth.  Indeed,  this  conclusion  has  not  been 
much  questioned  since  it  wai  ahown  by  Celiius 
(Hien>6Df(Ui.  ii.  34-SB)  that  the  terebinth  was 
most  ]robably  denoted    by    the  Hebrew   oJoA  ,- 

thai  the  terebinth  is  the  bulm 


^  of  the  A 


ALAH. 

and  Ibal  ihe  Arabian  but'm  is  frequait  in  Pates- 
tine.  The  first  position  ia  of  coune  incapable  of 
abwlute  ftonS;  the  second  has  beai  confirmed 
by  Forskal  and  Ehrenbergt  and  dw  third  ii 
attested  by  a  host  of  travellaa,  who  speak  of  il 
under  both  namea.  Celsius  exhibits  the  testimo- 
nies which  existed  in  his  time ;  to  which  those  of 
Funkal,  Hasaelqiiist,  and  Dr.  Robinsmi  may  now 
be  added.  The  last-named  traveller  gives  die  bed 
accDunt  of  the  tree  as  it  is  found  in  Palestine.  At 
the  point  wliere  the  roads  from  Gaia  la  Jeruia- 
lem,  and  from  Heliraii  lu  Kamleh,  cross  each 
other,  and  about  midway  between  the  two  last- 
named  towns,  diis  traveller  obierved  an  immetise 
bufm-tiee,  tlie  largest  he  saw  anywlieie  in  Palea- 
line.  '  This  apecies  {Piilaeia  Terebintlau)  is, 
widiDut  doubt,  he  adds,  '  the  terebinth  of  the 
Old  Testamenl ;  and  under  Ihe  shade  of  sucb  a 
tree  Abraham  may  well  have  pitched  his  teut  at 


CPiitseis  Tenbinthis.] 

I*  small  tethered  lane 
tall  in  the  autumn,  and  are  rmpwed 
in  Uie  spring.  The  flower*  are  imall,  and  fol- 
lowed by  small  oval  berrie*,  hanging  in  duMns 
from  two  to  five  inche*  in  length,  leMmbliog 
much  the  clusters  of  the  vine  when  the  gtapea  are 
just  set.  From  iiiciiion*  in  the  trunk  there  ia 
said  to  flow  a  sort  of  transparent  balsam,  consti- 
tuting a  very  pure  and  fine  s)iecies  of  hirpenliiie, 
with  ajL  agreeable  odour,  like  citmu  or  jessamine, 
and  a  mild  taste^  and  hardening  gradually  into  a 
tranipaieut  gum.  In  Palestiue  nothing  secma  to 
be  now  known  of  this  product  of  the  but'm.  Tite 
titt  is  found  also  in  Asia  Minor  (many  of  tlieiii 
near  Smyrna),  Greece,  Italy,  the  soutb  of 
France,  Spain,  and  in  Ihe  north  of  Alriea  ;  and 
is  described  as  not  usually  rising  to  the  height  of 
more  than  twenty  feet.  Il  often  exceeded  that 
site  as  we  saw  it  in  (he  mountains ;  but  here  in 
Ihe  plains  it  was  very  much  larger.' 

In  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
die  terebinth  seems  to  be  retarded  with  much  the 
•ame  distinction  ai  the  oak  i«  iu  our  oortlMni  loti- 


ALCIMUS. 

■Is.  IIk  tirr  ii  loag-liveil ;  aiiil  it  ii  certain 
it  dnT  VCR  in  Ifae  countij  aocioit  terebiiitfas, 
isvml  fer  thnr  rbI  cr-  tuppoaed  cuniiectioti 
nb  tnpninl  ineidaiti.  Thas,  &bout  tbs  time 
rf  (Init,  diBF  WH  at  Hamie,  near  Hebran,  > 
mmUr  tavbinth,  which  m  Inditiat,  old  in 
»iiwi/JaF[^iu,  alleged  lo  be  that  (roidtted 
■  Jm^  in  Dur  Tmion  of  Gen,  Tiii.  IB)  under 
laird  Alnlam  pitched  bis  tent;  and  which, 
nJwd.  wn  keliered  to  be  »  old  ai  the  cieation 
rfdrrorfil  (Jmeph.  B<«.  Jud.  iv.  9,  7).  Tlie 
Ulft  taditkn  wu  content  to  believe  that  it 
ifiui;  from  the  itaff  of  one  of  the  aiigeU  who 
■^fsni  tbae  to  Abraham  (Gen.  iviii.  2). 
Briiif,  fem  nspect  to  the  memory  of  the  p^ 
■naA,  ml  ai  one  of  the  n»«i  conwctaled  hj 
'tptHKeof '  tommiMiooed  aiigeli,'  a  place  of 
ral  molt  and  pilgrimage  both  of  Jewi  and 
nriMiin,  the  PhiFnicUna,  Syrima,  and  Ais- 
km  me  ainarted  lo  it  with  commercial  ob- 
pti:  ad  it  thiu  becamp  a  great  fair.  Atthiifsir 
'^fluoiU  of  rapdve  Jew>  were  sold  for  alave*  by 
ils{/Hadnau  in  a-d.  135  (Jerome,  Comm.  in 
W.  li.  4,  /te  Letit  Heb.  87 ;  Hepiipp.  iv.  17 ; 
'Ko.EM.Ecrla.  iL4,  9;  Nicqifa.  riii.  30 ; 
Uwifnfcjtp.  714).     Being  a  place  of  .uch 

*»Ui.  Kligrnu  and  monl,  uoM,  to  which 
'*f  ■itat  Length  put  by  Euiebius  of  Cnarea 
•i  it  odn  biibopt  of  Palatine,  who,  by 
■'e  cf  CdHtantine,  ratt  down  all  the  pagan 
»n.Biilballt  achuicb  by  or  under  the  tree. 
\  •ind  dut  Ibe  tree  dried  un  in  the  reign  of 
TUliBiB  the  Touuger ;  but  that  the  atill  vital 
^  llnw  off  tboots  and  braiicbes,  aud  pro- 
Wififw  Hee,  from  which  Brocaid  (vii.  64), 
"■^(l  S),  and  other  old  Iraiellen  declare 
^^  Inniglit  ilipa  of  the  new  and  old  wood 
''^on  country.  Zuallart,  who  allegea  that 
*^  ill  wood  w«»  given  to  him  by  the 
"■■  Jenualem,  candidly  admit*  the  diffi- 
'"I'Mieving  the  (loriea  which  were  told  of 
^SfaitioD  :  but  be  tatitfie*  hitnaelf  by  the 
*^tf  tlw  aatbon  we  have  mentioned,  and 
^Wthal  God  may  liave  apeciolly  interfered 
'f^irit,with  other  old  memoriata,  fur  hit 
"lln;  md  for  our  inattuctiDn  {Voyage  de 
^"i'*,  IT.  1).  The  tree  waa  accidentally 
*'"H  iiy  &c  in  1646  ji.d.  (MaHli,  p.  520). 
UCIHUS,  or  J  Aciinit  CAA<ci/wr  i  nal  'I^t<- 

*  ■'•Tt  Antiq.  aii.  9-  3,  Gracijed  forma  of 
'™b  and  Joachim — names  often  interchanged 
'BfWl,  ui  uauqiing  higb-priest  of  the  Jews 
'^ttBK  of  Judai  Maccabeeui  IMaccibiki', 
'^'W%  Hioa]. 

««UNDKR  THE  GREAT.  Thi.  mighty 
'  liiimnri  in  die  opaiing  of  the  lint  book  irf 
'*'>'m.  and  ii  alluded  to  in  Ibe  propbeciea  of 
_^i>4.  Tirm,  however,  are  not  the  beat  reowns 
'  ^irinit  hia  name  a  place  in  thla  work  :  he  la 
■=^  «idtl(d  lo  notice  here  becaiiee  Ilia  military 
***<  ^mnmaitly  affected  the  political  atate  of 
['Jniib  prople^  aa  well  aa  their philoaophy and 
-^ofn.  It  ia  nit  our  part,  therefure,  to  detail 
7^  Be  outlinei  of  hit  history,  but  to  point  out 

•  "■«  and  rataie  of  this  great  revolution,  and 
'■'vace  which,  formally  through  Alexander, 

«  loi  (lerted  over  the  religious  history  of 
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on  between  Greece  and  Persia  in  Ih*  reigni  of 
Darius,  Xeries,  and  Artaierxes — from  b.c.  4911 
lo  B.C.  4411 — auSicienlly  sliowed  the  decisive 
superiority  in  arma  which  the  Qteeks  pomeased. 
though  no  Greek  ai  yet  aapirvd  to  the  conunest  of 
Peraia.  Brave  Ireemen,  attached  to  their  own 
joil,  would  not  risk  abandoning  it  for  ever  for  the 
■atiafoction  of  chasing  their  foe  out  of  his  home. 
But  after  tlie  conrulaiotu  of  the  Peloponnaiou 
War  (b.c.  431-404)  had  filled  Greece  witb  eiiles, 
whose  sole  trade  was  that  of  a  soldier,  a  devoted 
standing  army  could  be  had  for  money.  By  Ihe 
help  of  such  mercenaries,  Cyrue,  younger  brother 
of  Artoierxea  II,,  attempted  to  seize  the  crown 
of  Persia  (b.c.  H>\)  ;  and  although  he  was  him- 
self alain,  this,  in  its  result*  (which  cannol  be  here 
properly  detailed),  did  but  show  more  signally  lliat 
Greeks  might  force  their  way  to  Ihe  very  palace 
of  the  great  king,  just  as  they  anerwarda  trium- 
phantly retreated  through  the  heart  of  bis  empire. 
Soon  alter  this,  Ageailnui,  king  of  Sparta,  appears 
to  have  hod  serious  deiigut  of  founding  a  Sjiartan 
province  in  Asia  Mitor,  where  he  met  with  easy 
success  ;  but  he  was  reciilleil  by  troubles  at  home 
(b.c.  394).  About  tlie  year  b.c,  374,  Jason,  the 
chief  man  of  Phen,  in  Theajaly,  and  virtually 
monarch  of  the  whole  pruviiice.  having  secured 
the  alliance  of  Macedon,  aeriously  meditated  the 
conqueat  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  he  (or  his 
son)  might  probably  have  effecled  it,  had  he  not 
been  assassinated,  B.c.  370,  The  generation  who 
heard  of  that  event  witnessed  (he  rite  of  Mace- 
don  to  supremacy  under  llie  great  Pliilip,  whnee 
nign  rescued  ftom  n.c.  359  lo  B.C.  33R.  He  too 
bad  proposed  to  himself  the  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Persia  as  the  end  of  all  hia  campaigns  and  the 
reward  of  all  hialaboun;  and  he  too  was  suddeidy 
taken  off  by  Ibe  assassin's  da^er.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  gteater  son,  for  whom  it  woa  re- 
served to  accomplish  that  of  which  Grecian 
generals  had  now  for  " 
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at  likely  to  have  ai 


[  Greece  was  destined  ti 
widiout  Alexander 


monarchs,  and  rich  an  exemption  from 
wnra,  aa  alone  could  have  liludered  the  evn 
The  personal  geniua  of  the  Maceduniaii  hei 
however,  determined  the  fcom  and  the  smidenni 
of  the  conqupst ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  prematu 
death,  the  piilicy  which  he  jjursueil  acems  to  hn 
lell  some  permanent  effects.  It  ii  Jndceil  |n«il 
that,  in  regard  to  tlie  toleruUon  of  Oriental  ci 
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toms  and  religitms,  no  other  policy  than  his  could 
have  held  the  empire  together.  Since  the  Romans 
in  Asia  and  die  Bntish  in  India  have  followed 
the  same  procedm«,  any  other  Greek  conquerors 
of  Persia  might  have  d(nie  the  same  had  Alex- 
ander never  existed.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
certain  that  his  conciliatory  policy  was  copied 
by  his  successors  for  at  leieist  a  century  and  a 
half. 

His  respectful  behaviour  to  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  has  been  much  dwelt  on  by  Josephus  (An- 
tiq.f  xi.  8,  4-6),  a  writer  whose  trustworthiness 
has  been  much  overrated.  Special  reasons  for 
luestioning  the  story  may  be  found  in  ThirlwaU 

Hist,  of  Greece,  vi.  206)  :  but  in  fact,  as  it  evi- 
tently  rests  on  mere  tradition,  even  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  the  particular  author, 
justiiks  large  deductions  from  the  picturesque 
tale.  Some  of  the  results,  however,  can  hardly  be 
erroneous,  such  as,  that  Alexander  guaranteed  to 
the  Jews,  not  in  Judsa  only,  but  in  Babylonia 
and  Media,  the  free  observance  of  their  hereditary 
laws,  and  on  tliis  groimd  exempted  them  from 
tribute  every  seventh  (or  sabbaticid)  year.  From 
the  Romans  in  later  times  they  gained  the  same 
indulgence,  and  it  must  no  doubt  have  been  en- 
joyed under  the  Persian  king  also,  to  whom  they 
paid  tribute  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion. 
It  is  then  far  from  improbable  that  the  politic 
invado*  affected  to  have  seen  and  heard  the  high- 
priest  in  a  dream  (as  Josefdius  relates^  and 
showed  him  great  reverence,  as  to  one  who  had 
declared  *  that  he  would  go  before  him  and  give 
the  empire  of  Persia  into  his  hand/  The  pro- 
found sn^ce  observed  concerning  Judaea  by  all 
the  historians  of  Alexander,  at  any  rate  proves 
that  the  Jews  passed  over  without  a  struggle  from 
the  Persian  to  the  Macedonian  rule. 

Immediately  after,  he  invaded  and  conquered 
Egypt,  and  showed  to  its  gods  the  same  respect  as 
to  diose  of  Greece.  Almost  without  a  pause  he 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Alexandria  (b.c. 
332),  an  event  which,  perhaps  mate  than  any 
other  cause,  permanently  altered  the  state  of  the 
East,  and  brought  about  a  direct  interchange  of 
mind  between  Greece^  Egypt,  and  Judsea.  Sidon 
had  been  utterly  ruined    oy  Artaxerxes  Ochus 

B.C.  351),  and  Tyre,  this  very  ywu",  by  Alexan- 

er :  the  rise  of  a  new  commercial  metropolis 
on  the  Mediterraneui  was  thus  facilitated ;  and 
when  the  sagacious  Ptolemy  became  master  of 
Egypt  (e.g.  323),  that  country  presently  rose  to 
a  prosperity  which  it  never  could  have  Imd  under 
its  distant  and  intolerant  Persian  lords.  The 
Indian  trade  was  diverted  from  its  former  course 
up  the  Euphrates  into  the  channel  of  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  me  new  Egyptian  capital  soon  became 
a  centre  of  attraction  for  Jews  as  well  as  Gh-eeks. 
Under  the  dynasty  of  die  Ptolemies  the  Hellenic 
race  enjoyed  such  a  practical  ascendency  (thou^ 
on  the  whole  to  the  ben^t  of  the  native  Egyptians) 
that  the  influx  of  Greeks  was  of  omrse  immense. 
At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  the 
Egyptian  religion,  both  the  religion  and  the  philo- 
sophy of  die  Greeks  assumeu  here  a  modified 
form  ;  and  the  monarchs,  who  were  accustomed  to 
tolerate  and  protect  Egyptian  superstiHon,  were 
naturally  very  indulgent  to  Jewish  peculiarities. 
Alexan(hria  therefore  became  a  favourite  resort  of 
the  Jews,  who  here  lived  under  their  own  laws, 
administered  by  a  governor  (iBvdpxns)  of  their  own 
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nation ;  but  they  learned  the  Greek  tongue,  and 
were  initiated  more  or  less  into  Greek  philosophy. 
Their  numbers  were  so  great  as  to  make  them  a 
large  fraction  of  the  whole  city ;  and  out  of  their 
necessities  arose  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment into  Greek.    The  close  connection  which  this 
Eg3rptian  colony  maintained  with  their  brethren 
in  Palestine  produced  various  important  mental 
and  spiritual  effects  on   the  latter  [Essbnes]. 
The  most  accessible  specimen  of  rhetorical  mo- 
rality produced  by  the  Hebrew  culture  of  Greek 
learning  is  to  be  seen  in  the  book  called  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon  :  the  most  elaborate  development 
of  Hebrew  Platonism  is  contained  in  the  wcwks 
of  Philo.     In  die  writing  called  die  Third  Book 
of  the  Maccabees  is  a  sufficiendy  unfavourable 
specimen  of  an  attempt  at  rhetorical  history  by  a 
mind  educated  in  the  same  school.     How  deep 
an  im|N«ss  has  been  left  on  the  Christian  Churco 
by  the  combination  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  learning 
which  characterized  Alexandria,  it  needs  many 
pages  for  the  ecclesiastical  historian  to  discun. 
Tlie  Grecian  cities  afterwards  built  in  nortbeni 
Palestine  [Dbcapolis]  seem  to  have  exerted  litfle 
spiritual  uifluoice  on  the  south ;  for  a  strong  re* 

Eulsion  existed  in  the  stricdy  Jewish  mind  against 
oth  Samaria  and  Ghdilee. 
The  tolerant  policy  of  Alexander  was  closely 
followed  by  his  great  successor  Seleucus,  who  ad- 
mitted the  Jews  to  equal  rights  with  Macedonians 
in  all  his  new  cities,  even  in  his  capital  of  Antioch 
(Josei^.  Antiq.  xii.  3,  1)  ;  and  similar  or  grater 
liberality  was  exercised  by  the  succeeding  kings 
of  that  line,  down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  [An- 
TiocHus].     It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  on 
this  to  a  great  extent  depended  the  remarkable 
westward  migration  of  the  Jews  from  Media  and 
Babylon  into  Asia  Minor,  which  went  on  silendy 
and  steadily  until  all  the  chief  cities  of  Aose 
parts  had  in  them  the  representatives  of  the  twelve 
tribes.     This  again  greatly  influenced  the  planting 
of  Christianity,  the  most  favourable  soil  for  which, 
during  the  time  of  its  greatest  purity,  was  in  a 
Greek  populatimi  which  had  previously  received  a 
Jewish  culture.     Li  passing  we  may  remark,  that 
we  are  unable  to  find  the  shadow  of  a  reascm  for 
the  popular  assumpticHi  that  the  modem  European 
Jews  are  descendants  of  the  two  more  than  of  the 
other  ten  or  eleven  tribes. 

The  great  founder  of  Alexandria  died  in  his 
thirty-second  year,  b.c.  323.     The  empire  which 
he  then  left:  to  be  quarrelled  for  by  his  genwals 
comprised  die  whole  dominions  of  Persia,  with 
the  homage  and  obedience  of  Ghvece  superadded. 
But  OD.  the  final  setdement  which  took  place  after 
die  battle  of  Ipsus  (b.c.  301),  Seleucus,  the  Greek 
representative  of  Persian  majesty,  reigned  over  a 
less  extended  district  than  the  last  Darius.    Not 
only  were  Egypt  and  Cyprus  severed  from  die 
eastern  empire,  out  Palestine  and  Ccelosyria  also 
fell  to  their  ruler,  placing  Jerusalem  f(V  xiearly  a 
century  beneath  an  Eg3rptian  monarch.     On  this 
suMect,  see  further  under  Antiochus. 

The  name  Alexander  means  the  helper  or  res- 
cuer of  men,  denoting  military  prowess.  It  is 
Homer*8  ordinary  name  for  Paris,  son  of  Priam, 
and  was  borne  by  two  kings  of  Macedon  before 
the  great  Alexander.  The  history  of  this  con- 
queror is  known  to  us  by  the  works  of  Arrian  and 
Quintus  Curtius  especi^ly,  beside  die  general 
sources  for  all  Greek  history.     Neither  cf  diese 
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ndos  vnte  within  four  centuries  of  the  death  of 
i«MKfcr;  but  they  had  accets  to  copious  con- 

t^mrj  nanatiTes  since  loct F.  W.  N. 

1  ALEXANDER,  sumamed  BALAS,  from 
a  tDother  Bala,  a  personage  who  figures  in  the 
^Koy  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  Josephus.  His 
aiactkn  is  doubtful ;  but  he  profeawd  to  be  the 
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aiaal  ion  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  in  that 

^"faoty,  oat  of  oppositioD  to  Demetrius  Soter, 

^  «» recognised  as  king  of  Syria  by  the  king  of 

%^  by  ti«  Romans,  and  ermtually  by  Jonathan 

^twaheos^on  thepartof  the  Jews.     The  degree 

i^Rogthaod  influence  which  the  Jewish  chief 

*"*h1,  was  sufficient  to  render  his  adhesion 

''^aiUetD  eiAer  narty  in  the  contest  for  the  throne. 

^  iv  was  obliged  to  take  a  side,  and  had  reason 

^  ^a*nat  the  sincerity  of  Demetrius,  Jonathan 

J^  to  the  solicitations  of  Alexander,  who,  on 

^^  at  Ptolemaia,  sent  him  a  purple  robe  and 

I  "wa  of  gold,  to  induce  him  to  espouse  his  cause 

^^  X.  18).     Demetrius  was  not  long  after 

*>■  Utile,  and  Balas  obtained  possession  of 

^^Ofdom.    He  then  sought  tostr^igthen  him- 

*^^  g  marriage   with   the  king  of  Egypt's 

^^**-   This  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Pto- 

'^  aid  was  attended  by  Jonathan,  who  re- 

^^jjearks  of  high    consideration   from   the 

TSf*  fPtolemy  Philometor)  and  Syrian  kings 

V 51-56  ;  Joseph.  ArUiq,  xiii.  i\    Pros- 

^^ed  Alexander;   he   soon  abandoned 

.^•fcToluptuousness  and  debauchery,  leav- 

?«|Dverament   in  the  hands  of  ministers 

"^sinile  rendered  his  reign  odious.     This 

**J^  Demetrius  Nicator,  the  eldest  son  of 

*"'  IVmetrius  Soter,  to  appear  in  arms,  and 

J*  ^  &ther*s  crown.     Alexander  took  the 

^  •pinst  him ;  and  in  the  brief  war  that  fol- 

^  ilthoogh  his  fether-in-law  Ptolemy  fwho 

^  V  own  dbesigns  upon  Syria)  abandoneu  his 

"^  Joiathan  remamed  &ithfiil  to  him,  and 

,'*•»!  him  very  important  services,  which  the 

^  revanled  by  bestowing    on  him  a  golden 

"*•'  aich  as  princes  only  wore,  and  by  giving 

^  P*e»on  of  Ekron  ('AxicofK^y).    The  defec- 

^''^  Egyptian  king,  however,  was  fatal  to 

f  J***  of  ftuas ;  he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched 

*^  Bid  fled  with  600  cavahy  to  Abae  in  Ara- 

^and  aougfat  refuge  with  the  emir  Zabdiel. 

^  Aabian  murdered  his  confiding  guest  in  the 

T^J^ar  of  his  reign  over  Syria,  and  swit  his  head 

nolnny^  who  himself  died  the  same  year,  b.c. 

^  5*^^  ^  *  young  son,  who  was  eventually 

*•*  king  of  Syria  by  Tryphon,  under  the  name 

«  Ai^ochos  Tbeos  (1  Mace  xL  13-18 ;  Joseph. 

*«f.riil4). 

^ALKX.\NDER   JANNvEUS,    the    first 
^**'^  <he  Maccahcean  dynasty  who  assumed 
**»«Ckiiig  [Maccabebs]. 


4.  ALEXANDER,  son  of  Herod  the  Oreat  and 
Marianne    [Hkrodian  Family]. 

6.  ALEXANDER,  a  Jew  of  Ephesus,  known 
only  from  the  part  he  took  in  the  uproar  about 
Diana,  which  was  raised  there  by  the  preaching  of 
Paul.  As  the  inhabitants  confounded  the  Jews 
and  Jewish  Christians,  the  former  put  forward 
Alexander  to  speak  on  their  behalf,  but  he  was 
unable  in  the  tumult  to  obtain  a  hearing  (Acts 
xix.  33).  Some  suppose  that  this  person  is  the 
same  with  'Alexander  the  coppersmiUi,"  of  2  Tim. 
iv.  14,  but  this  is  by  no  means  probable:  the 
name  of  Alexander  was  in  those  times  very 
common  among  the  Jews. 

6.  ALEXANDER,  a  coppersmidi  or  brazier 
(mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i.  20;  2  Tim.  iv.  141  who 
with  HymensBus  and  others  broached  certain  he- 
resies touching  the  resurrection,  for  which  they 
were  excommunicated  by  St  Paul.  These  persons, 
and  especially  Alexander,  appear  to  have  maligned 
the  faith  they  bad  forsaken,  and  the  character 
of  the  i^xistle.  As  every  Jew  learned  some  trade,  it 
has  been  imagined  that  Alexander  was  really  a  man 
of  learning,  and  not  an  artizan,  although  acquainted 
with  the  brazier's  craft.  But  we  are  not  aware 
that  it  was  usual  to  designate  a  literate  person 
by  the  name  of  the  trade  with  which  he  was  ac- 
ouainted,  although  this  may  possibly  have  been 
the  case  when  a  man  bore  a  name  so  common  and 
so  undistinguishing  as  that  of  Alexander. 

ALEXANDRE,  or  SALOME,  wife  of  Alex- 
ander  JannaBus   [Macc abbes]. 

ALEXANDRIA  CAA«{<b^pcm,  3  Mace.  iii. 
20 ;  iv.  12),  the  chief  maritime  city,  and  long  the 
metropolis  of  Lower  Egy])t  As  this  city  owed 
its  foundation  to  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Old 
Testament  canon  had  closed  before  it  existed ; 
nor  is  it  often  mentioned  in  ihe  Apocrypha,  or 
in  the  New  Testament.  But  it  was  in  nmnv  ways 
most  importantly  connected  with  the  later  history 
of  the  Jews — as  well  from  the  relations  which 
subsisted  between  them  and  the  Ptolemies,  who 
reigned  in  that  city,  as  from  the  vast  numbers 
of  Jews  who  were  settled  there,  with  whom  a 
constant  intercourse  was  maintained  by  the  Jews 
in  Pal^ine.  It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that,  from 
the  fomidation  of  Alexandria  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  even  after,  the  former  was  of  all 
foreign  places  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
Jews  was  most  directed.  And  this  appears  to 
have  been  true  even  at  the  time  when  Antioch 
first,  and  afterwards  Rome,  became  the  seat  of 
the  power  to  which  the  nation  was  subject. 

Alexandria  is  situated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
twelve  miles  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  in  3P  13(  N.  lat  and  25^  53^  E. 
long.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  comprehensive 
policy  of  Alexander,  who  perceived  that  the 
usual  channels  of  commerce  might  be  advanta- 
geously altered ;  and  that  a  city  occupying  this 
site  could  not  fail  to  become  the  common  empo- 
rium for  the  tnMc  of  the  eastern  and  western 
worlds,  by  means  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the  two 
adjacent  seas,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean : 
and  the  high  prosperity  which,  as  such,  Alexandria 
very  rapidly  attained,  proved  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  and  exceeded  any  expectations  which 
even  he  could  have  entertained.  For  a  long  period 
Alexandria  was  the  greatest  of  known  cities ;  for 
Nineveh  and  'Babylon  had  fallen,  and  Rome  had 
not  yet  risen  to  pre-eminence:  and  even  when 
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Rome   became   the  m 
Alexaudria  ouly  tlie  m 

loiter  wu  KccKid  oiily  to  tne  lormer  in  weaiui,  ex- 
tent, Biid  imiurtance ;  and  wu  honoured  villi 
tlie  iaa«iiiliceut  titlu  of  tlie  •ecoiul  meln>pol»  of 
tlie  world,  the  city  of  cilie^  the  queen  of  the 
Hart,  a  tecond  Rome  (Uiod.  Sic  ivii.;  Stmh. 
ivii.;  Ammiaii.  Marcell.  iiii.;  Hegi»i|>p.  iv.  27  ; 
JuHuh.  BtO.  Jud.  iv.  1 1,  3). 

The-cily  "X  fuuiiJeil  in  B.C.  332,  and  waa 
built  under  the  niiierintendairi-  of  the  same 
architect  (Dinucral»)  who  luul  rehuilt  the 
Temple  of  Diana  at  Eiilieaiu.  A>  a  fon'igii 
city,  iHit  mentio<Ml  at  all  in  the  Old  T«n- 
ment.  and  only  accjdaitally  in  ibe  New 
(AcU  vi,  9;  iviii.  Mi  iivii.  6),  it  u  inlro- 
iluced  into  thia  work  oiily  on  account  of  it*  con- 
nection  with  the  biitory   and  condition  of  the 
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cyclopsdiofl.  It  may  luffice  to  meuliou  llol  ibr 
ajicieiiL  city  ap^iean  to  have  been  of  mm  liuiii 
llie  eitdit  of  tlie  modetn.  If  ire  may  judiB  fmm 
the  lenpli  of  the  two  main  alreett  (H«tui(  arh 
oilier  at  riRht  angles)  by  which  it  wai  iiitetipiiiil, 
the  city  wa>  about  four  mile*  long  by  meuvU 
liolf  wide  :  and  in  the  time  of  Diodonu  it  ciu- 
taiiied  a  free  poiiulation  of  300,(100  persom  k 
proliably  6t)(l.00lt.  if  wf  double  the  furmer  uumlnr. 

Theport  ot  Aleiandria  ii  deKribrd  by  JoHplxii 
(iteU.  Jud.  iv.  10,  3);  and  hii  daciiptiai  ii  in 
perfect  couTonDily  witli  the  best  modeni  amjunti. 


quence  of  which,  a  magtiiliceiit  pharoa,  or  light- 
houie,  wai  erected  upon  an  iilet  at  the  entTauce. 
which  waa  connecled  with  the  maiidand  by  a 
dyde.  Thia  pham  waa  accounted  one  of  the 
■  KTcn '  wondera  of  the  world.  It  waa  bei^ii  by 
Ptolemy  Sotn.  and  completed  under  Ptolemy 
Pbiladeljihui,  by  Soatratua  of  Cnidui,  b.c.  283. 
It  was  a  aquaie  atmctiue  of  white  marble,  on  the 
top  of  which  firea  were  kept  conalantly  burning 
for  the  direction  of  marinera.  It  waa  erected  at  a 
ccat  of  800  taleiita,  wiiich,  if  Atcic,  would  amount 
to  1 83,000/.,  if  Alenandrian,  lo  twice  that  aura. 
It  wa>  a  wonder  in  thoae  times,  when  such  erec- 
tiona  were  almost  unknown ;  but,  in  itaelf,  the 
Eddyitone  lighthouae  ii,  in  all  fiobabiiity,  ten 
timet  more  wonderful. 

The  biuineaa  of  working  out  the   gteU  detign 
of  AlexaiidiT  could  not  have  Jeiolved  on  a  more 


dence  :  and  no  aooner  liad  he  some  leapilf  f""" 
war.  than  he  bent  all  the  nnourcn  of  hit  miiid  1" 
diaw  to  hii  kingdom  the  whole  trade  of  the  Enst. 
which  the  Tyriana  had,  up  to  bia  lime,  carmd  o>' 
by  aca  to  Elath,  and  from  thenoc  by  the  wa;  <^ 
Rhiiioconiia,  to  Tyre.  He  built  a  cily  on  ^ 
vat  aide  ofthe  Red  Sea,  whence  he  Mut  out  9-^' 
lo  aU  Ihoae  countria  to  which  the  PhiFoidani 
tisded  from  Klath.  But  obMrrinK  that  the  IM 
Sea,  by  reaai.ii  of  rocka  aiid  ahoali,  wai  very  dali^ 
oua  towards  iti  northerti  eilrtmity,  he  Oaiufirnd 
the  trade  to  another  city,  whicb  be  founded  al  the 
greatest  paeticahle  diitance  aoolhward.  Thu 
port,  which  was  almoal  on  the  bordeit  of  Ethwpi". 
1*  called,  from  bia  mother,  Berenice;  but  'l' 
liarbour  lieing  found  uiconvenient,  the  n*i|[hh(lu^ 
ing  city  of  Myoa  Hoimoa  waa  prefemd.  Tkill»i 
the  pTDducli  of  the  eaat  and  aoutli  wse  contend 
hy  aea ;  and  were  from  thence  taken  on  camrlt  I" 
CoptuB,  m  the  Nile,  where  titer  ""  '^"' 
ahipped  for  Aleaaudiia,  and  fium  that  city  «" 
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Ill 


^spated  to  all  the  nations  of  the  wett,  in  ex- 

^an^  for  merchandise  which  was  afterwards 

nprted  to  the  East  (Strabo,  xxii.  p.  805 ;  Plin. 

M  Nat.  Ti  23).    By  these  means,  the  whole 

lode  was  fixed  at  Alexandria,  which  thus  became 

tbednef  mart  of  all  the  traffic  between  the  East 

mdWegty and  which  continued  to  be  the  greatest 

enpinam  in  the  world  for  above  seventeen  cen- 

tana,  vttitjl  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the 

Cipeof  Good  Hope  opened  another  channel  for 

tbe  commerce  of  the  East 

Aleundria  became  not  only  the  seat  of  com- 

laerce,  bat  of  leaming  and  the  liberal  scioices. 

Tbii  dkinction  also  it  owed  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 

^aaait  a  man  of  edncaticm,  who  founded  an  aca- 

<leBy,  or  society  of  learned  men,  who  devoted  them- 

^^  to  die  study  of  philosophy,  literature,  and 

«^MDce.    For  iheir  use  he  made  a  collection  of 

<^ce  books,  which,  by  degrees,  increased  imder 

^  niccesMrs  until  it  became  the  finest  library  in 

4e  world,  and  numbered  700,000  volumes  (Strab. 

^i*  |k 791 ;  Euseb.  Chron.)  It  sustained  repeated 

^•es,  by  file  and  otherwise,  but  these  losses  were 

« repeatedly  repaired ;  and  it  continued  to  be 

^  gnat  iaxDe  ud  use  in   those  parts,  until  it 

^  at  length  burnt  by  the  Saracens  when  they 

^Ibemselves  masters  of  Alexandria  in  a.o.  642. 

Ivkabtedly  tiie  Jews  at  Alexandria  shared  in 

^  benefit  of  these  institutions,  as  the  Christians 

^  ffterwards ;  for  tiie  city  was  not  (mly  a  seat 

<^b^bai,  but  of  Jewish,  and  subsequently  of 

^^^tian  learning.     The  Jews  never  had  a  more 

^J  IflBiDfd  num  than  Philo,  nor  the  Christians 

^  more  CTudite  than  Origen  and  Clement ;  and 

3'««naj  jadge  from  these  celebrated  natives  of 

Aleaadna,  who  were  remarkably  intimate  with 

^  ^aiien  philosophy  and  literature — the  leam- 

^ie^piiied  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  schools 

^^dtjrmust  have  been  of  that  broad  and  com- 

^f^mt  character  wbich  its  large  and  liberal 

^***  were  likely  to  produce.     It  will  be 

'^^Iri  that   the    celebrated  translation  of 

^■^  Scriptures  into  Greek  [Skptuaoint] 

!"  *^Bnd«"  every  encouragement  from  Pto- 

J^/Videlphus,  principally  for  the  use  of  the 

***Aieiandria,  who  knew  only  the  Greek 

.■*^;  hut  parti  y,  no  doubt,  that  the  great 

^J  o^t  possess  a  version  of  a  book  so  re- 

*^a^  and,  in  some   pomts,  so  closely  con- 

2^  viA  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt    The 

^  if  Josephus  against  Anion  affords  ample 

'^^^flf  the  attention  whicn  the  Jewish  Scrip- 

^«icited. 

^  its  faondation  Alexandria  was  peopled  less 

"^^ptiau  than  by  colonies  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and 

•^fee^pen.      The  Jews,  however  much  their 

^Nm  was  ili«likH,  were  valued  as  citizens;  and 

^,  tteooragemcnt  was  held  out  by  Alexan- 

'^I'anBelfsiid  by  bis  successors  in  Egypt,  to  in- 

**  tbon  to  settle  in  the  new  city.     The  same 

^'^^'i^si  as  those  of  the  first  class  of  inhabit- 

'^  (the  Gredcs)  were  accorded  to  them,  as  well 

**  tae  free  exercise  of  their  religion  and  peculiar 

1*^1  and  this,  with  the  protection  and  peace 

*^  t  jpowcrfiil  state  aflbrded  against  the  perpe- 

^  cmdi  and  troubles  of  Palestine,  and  with 

*y^niatToa  to  traffic,  which  had  been  acquired 

'^"'^  the  O^idvity,  gradually  drew  such  im- 

^y  Pnmbeii  of  Jews  to  Alexandria,  that  they 

2|^J"Py  formed  a  very  large  portion  of  its  vast 

''^'^■tiai,  sod  at  the  same  time  constituted  a 


most  thriving  and  important  section  of  the  Jewish 
natimu  The  Jewish  mhabitants  of  Alexandria  are 
therefore  often  mentioned  in  the  later  history  of 
the  nation ;  and  their  importance  as  a  section  of 
that  nation  would  doubtless  have  been  more  fre- 
quently indicated,  had  not  the  Jews  of  Egypt 
thrown  off  their  ecclesiastical  dependence  upon 
Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  formed  a  separate 
establishment  of  their  own,  at  On  or  Heli(^lis 
[On  ;  On  I  as].  This  left  them  less  indu^ment 
or  occasicm  than  they  would  otherwise  have  had 
to  mix  themselves  up  with  the  affairs  of  the  pa- 
rent country :  but  they  were  not  wanting  in  be- 
coming patriotism ;  and  they  were  on  more  than 
(me  occasion  involved  in  measures  directed  against 
the  Jews  as  a  nation,  and  occasionally  expe- 
rienced some  effects  of  diat  anger  in  the  ruling 
powers,  or  of  exasperation  in  tibe  populace,  d* 
which  the  Jews  in  Palestine  were  the  primary 
objects,  or  which  resulted  from  the  course  which 
they  had  taken. 

The  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  were  divided 
into  three  classes:  1.  The  Macedonians,  the  ori- 
ginal founders  of  the  city;  2.  the  mercenaries  who 
had  served  under  Alexander ;  3.  the  native  Egyp- 
tians. Through  the  favour  of  Alexander  and  Ptole- 
my Soter,  the  Jews  were  admitted  into  the  first  of 
these  classes,  and  this  privilege  was  so  important 
that  it  had  great  effect  in  drawing  them  to  me  new 
city  (Hecataeus,  in  Joseph.  Contra  Apion.  1.  ii. ; 
BeU.  Jud.  ii.  36 ;  Q.  Curt  iv.  8).  These  privi- 
leges they  enjoyed  undisturbed  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator,  who,  being  exasperated  at 
die  resistance  he  had  met  with  in  attempting  to 
enter  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  wreaked  his  wmth 
upon  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  on  his  return  to 
Egypt  He  reduced  to  the  third  or  lowest  class 
all  bui  such  as  would  consent  to  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  gods  he  worshipped;  but  of  the  whole  body 
only  300  were  found  willing  to  abandon  their  prin- 
ciples in  order  to  preserve  their  civil  advantages. 
The  act  of  the  general  body  in  excluding  the  300 
apostates  from  their  congregations  was  so  repre- 
sented to  the  king  as  to  move  his  auger  to  the 
utmost,  and  he  madly  determined  to  exterminate 
all  the  Jews  in  Egypt.  Accordingly,  as  many 
as  could  be  found  were  brought  together,  and  shut 
up  in  the  spacious  hippodrome  of  the  city,  with 
the  intention  of  letting  loose  500  elephants  upon 
them ;  but  the  animals  refused  their  horrid  task, 
and,  turning  wildly  upcm  die  spectators  and 
the  soldiers,  destroyed  large  numbers  of  them. 
This,  even  to  the  king,  who  was  present,  seemed 
so  manifest  an  interposition  of  Providence  in 
favour  of  the  Jews,  that  he  not  only  restored  their 
privileges,  but  loaded  diem  with  new  favours. 
This  story,  as  it  is  omitted  by  Josephus  and  other 
writers,  and  only  found  in  the  third  book  of 
Maccabees  (ii.-v.),  is  considered  doubtful. 

The  dreadful  persecutimi  which  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria  underwent  in  a.d.  39,  shows  that, 
notwithstanding  their  long  establishment  there, 
no  relations  of  friendliness  had  arisen  between 
them  and  the  other  inhabitants,  by  whom  in  fact 
they  were  intensely  hated.  This  feeling  was  so 
weU  known,  that  at  the  date  indicated,  the  Roman 
governor  Avillius  Flaccus,  who  was  anxious  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  citixens,  was  persuaded 
diat  the  surest  way  of  winning  their  affections 
was  to  withdraw  his  protection  fri>m  the  Jews, 
against  whom  the  emperor  was  already  exaspe- 
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rated  by  their  refusal  t»  acknowledge  his  right  i 
to  divine  houours,  which  he  insanely  claimed, 
or  to  admit  his  inures  into  their  synagogues. 
The  Alexandrians  soon  found  out  that  they  would 
not  be  called  to  account  for  any  proceedings  they 
might  take  against  the  Jews.  The  intuit  and 
bitter  mockery  with  which  they  treated  Herod 
Agrippa  when  he  came  to  Alexandria,  befwe 
proceeding  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom 
he  had  received  from  Caligula,  gave  the  first  inti- 
mation of  their  dispositions.  Finding  that  the 
governor  connived  at  their  conduct,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  insist  that  the  emperor  s  images  should 
be  introduced  into  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  and 
on  resistance  being  offered,  they  destroyed  most 
of  them,  and  polluted  the  others  by  introducing 
the  imperial  images  by  force.  The  example  set 
by  the  Alexandrians  was  followed  in  other  cities 
of  Egypt,  which  contained  at  this  time  about  a 
million  of  Jews ;  and  a  vast  number  of  oratories 
— of  which  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  woe 
called  synagogues — were  all  either  levelled  with 
the  ground,  consumed  by  fire,  or  pro&ued  by 
the  emperor's  statues  (Philo,  in  Flacc,  p.  96^ 
1009,  ed.  1640;  De  Leg.  ix.;  Euseb.  Cknm, 
27,  28). 

Soon  after  Flaccus  declared  himself  openly,  by 
publishing  an  edict  depriving  ^  Jews  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  which  they  had  so  long  en- 
joyed, and  declaring  them  aliens.  The  Jews 
tl^  occupied  two  out  of  the  five  quarters  (which 
took  their  names  from  the  five  first  letters  of  the 
alphabet)  into  which  the  city  was  divided ;  and 
as  they  were  in  those  times,  before  centuries  of 
oppression  had  broken  their  spirit,  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  their  submission  to  wrongous 
treatment,  it  is  likely  that  they  made  some  efforts 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  which 
Philo  n^lects  to  record,  but  which  gave  some 
kind  of  pretence  for  the  excesses  which  followed. 
At  all  events,  the  Alexandrians,  regarding  them 
as  abandoned  by  the  authorities  to  their  mercy, 
openly  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  extremities. 
The  Jews  were  forcibly  driven  out  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and  confined  to  one  quar- 
ter ;  and  the  houses  from  which  they  had  oeen 
driven,  as  well  as  their  shops  and  warehouses, 
were  plundered  of  all  their  effects.  Impoverished, 
and  pent  up  in  a  narrow  comer  of  the  city,  where 
the  greater  part  were  obliged  to  lie  in  theopen  air, 
and  where  tne  supplies  of  food  were  cut  off,  many 
of  them  died  of  hardship  and  hunger ;  and  who- 
ever was  found  beyond  the  boundary,  whether  he 
had  escaped  fit)m  the  assigned  limits,  or  had 
come  in  from  the  country,  was  seized  and  put 
to  death  with  horrid  tortures.  So  likewise,  when 
a  vessel  belonging  to  Jews  arrived  in  port,  it  was 
boarded  by  the  mob,  pillaged,  and  men  burnt, 
together  with  the  owners. 

At  length  king  Herod  Agrippa,  who  stayed  long 
enough  in  Alexandria  to  see  tiie  beginning  of 
these  atrocities,  transmitted  to  the  emperor  such  a 
report  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  as  induced  him  to 
send  a  centurion  to  arrest  Flaccus,  and  bring  him 
a  prisoner  to  Rome.  This  put  the  rioters  in  a  falK 
position,  and  brought  some  relief  to  the  Jews ;  but 
the  tumult  still  continued,  and  as  the  magbtrates 
refused  to  acknowledge  the  citizenship  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  at  lengdi  agreed  that  bom  mrties 
should  send  delegates,  five  on  each  side,  to  Rome, 
and  refer  the  decision  of  the  controversy  to  the  em- 


peror.    At  the  head  of  the  Jewish  delegtttioa  was 
the  celebrated  Philo,  to  whom  we  owe  the  aecMmnt 
of  these  transactions ;  and  at  ^  head  of  the  Alex- 
andrians was  the  doted  Apion.   The  latter  c:hiefly 
rested  their  case  upon  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were 
the  only  people  who  revised  to  consecrate  images 
to  the  emperor,  or  to  swear  by  his  name.  But  on  this 
point  the  Jewish  delegates  defended  theinaelveB  so 
well,that  Caligula  himself  said,  *  Th^e  men  are  not 
so  wicked  as  ignorant  and  unhappy,  in  not  believ- 
ing me  to  be  a  god !'    The  ultimate  result  of  this 
appeal  is  not  known,  but  the  Jews  of  Alexandria 
continued  to  be  harassed  during  the  remainder  of 
Caligula's  reign ;  and  their  alaharch  Alexanda 
Lysimachus  (brother  of  Philo)  was  thrown  into 
prison,  where  be  remained  till  he  was  discharged  by 
Claudius,  upon  whose  accession  to  the  empire  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  betook  themselves  to  anna.  This 
occasioned  such  disturbances  that  they  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  emperor,  who,  at  the  joint  en- 
treaty of  Herod  and  Agrippa,  issued  an  edict  con- 
ferring on  the  Jews  of  Egypt  all  ^ir  ancient  privi- 
leges (Philo,  in  Place,  Op.  p.  1019-1043 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  10 ;  xix.  4).     The  state  of  feding 
in  Alexandria  which  these  &cts  indicate,  wsa  v0y 
far  from  being  allayed  when  the  revolt  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine  caused  even  those  of  the  nation  who 
dwelt  in  foreign  parts  to  be  regarded  as  enemies, 
both  by  the  populace  and  the  govaument.     In 
Alexandria,  on  a  public  occasion,  they  were  at- 
tacked, and  those  who  could  not  save  themselves 
by  flight  were  put  to  the  sword.     Only  three  were 
tfiiken  alive,  and  they  were  dragged  throu^  the 
city  to  be  consigned  to  the  flames.    The  indigna- 
tion of  the  Jews  rose  beyond  all  bounds  at  diis  spec-  ' 
tade.     They  first  assailed  the  Gredc  citiaens  with 
stones,  and  then  rushed  with  lighted  tordies  to  the 
am]diitheatre,  to  set  it  on  fire  and  bum  all  the    ' 
people  who  were  there  assembled.    T^ie  Romast   ^ 
prefect  Tiberius  Alexander,  finding  tiiat  milder 
measures  were  of  no  avail,  sent  out  a  body  of  ^ 
17,000   soldiers,  who  slew  about  50,000  of  the 
Jews,  and  plundered  and  burned  their  dwellings 
(Joseph.  Bell,  Jud,  ii.  18. 7 ;  comp.  Matt  xxiv.  6). 
After  the  close  of  the  war  in  Palestine,  new 
disturbances  were  excited  in  Egypt  by  the  Sicarii, 
many  of  whom  had  fled  thither.     They  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  Jews  to  acknowledge  no 
king  but  God,  and  to  throw  off  the  Roman  joke. 
Such  persons  as  opposed  their  designs  and  ten- 
dered wiser  counsels  to  their  brethren,  they  secretly 
assassinated,  according  to  their  custom.     But  the 
principal  Jews  in  AlexanHria  having  in  a  general 
assembly    earues^y  warned  the    people  against 
these  fanatics,  who  had  been  the  authors  ii  all 
the  troubles  in  Palestine,  about  600  of  them  were 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans.    Several  fled  into 
the  Thebaid,  but  were  i^prehended  and  brought 
back.     The  most  cruel  tortures  which  could  be 
devised  had  no  effect  in  compelling  them  to  ac- 
knowledge the  emperor  fw  their  sovereign ;  and 
even  their  children  seemed  endowed  with  scniU 
fearless  of  death,  and  bodies  incf^pable  of  pain. 
Vespasian,  when  informed  of  these  tranntctions, 
sent  orders  that  the  Jewish  temple  in  Egypt  dmuld 
be  destroyed.     Lupus  the  {vefect,  however^  only 
shut  it  up,  after  having  takoi  out  the  consecrated 
gifb :  but  his  suc<%8sor  Paulinus  stripped  it  com- 
pletely, and  excluded  the  Jews  entirely  from  it 
This  was  in  a.d.  75,  being  the  3i3rd  year  ^mn 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Onias. 


ALEXANDRIUM. 

Sl  Muk  is  laid   to   hare  introduced    the 

OnrtaQ  Rligion  into  Alexandria,  which  early 

«ame  one  of  die  strongholdfl  of  die  trae  fiuth. 

T»kn  mntinocd  to  form  a  principal  portion  of 

^  mliiJbitBoti,  and  remained  in  the  enjoyment 

rf  tter  dril  righti  till  a.d.  415,  when  they  in- 

(vni  the  hatred  of  Cyril  the  patriarch,  at  whoee 

■*wee  tbey  weie  expelled,  to  the  number  of 

<<.0OO,and  dieir  fynagoguet  destroyed.     How- 

wo,  viwn  Amrou,  in  a.d.  640,  took  the  place  for 

tin  oliph  Omar,  he  wrote  to  his  master  in  these 

tram:-*  I  have  taken  the  great  city  of  d»e  wert, 

f^  cootams  4000  palaces,  4000  baths,  400  the- 

^  lym  shops  for  the  sale  of  vegetable  food, 

«^W^  trUnOary  Jew:    From  that  time  the 

P'^nity  d^  Alexandria  very  rapidly  declined ; 

ad  vben,  in  969,  the  Fatemite  caliphs  seized  on 

EfnAaud  built  New  Cairo,  it  sunk  to  the  rank 

<f«*eondjiry  Egyptian  city.    The  discovery  of 

^  fustft  to  the  East  1^  the  Cape,  m  1497, 

UBoit  iimihilated  its  remaining  commercial  im- 

^f^xKc;  sod  althou^  the  commercial  and  ma- 

'*■«  arteqrises  of  Mebemet  Ali  have  again 

<^  it  tD  some  distinction,  Alexandria  must  still 

^lecoonted  as  one  of  those  great  ancient  cities 

y*  gWy  has  departed.    When  Benjamin  of 

f'^  riiited  die  place  (/<m.  i.  158,  ed.  Asher), 

It  umber  of  Jews  was  not  more  than  3000,  and 

^■Dt  now  exceed  500  (J.  A.  St  John,  E^ypt, 

^^>   llie  whole  populatiGn  at  the  present 

^  (WM)  is  between  36,000  and  40,000,  of 

»*8  4876  are  foieigiien  (Hogg's  Visit  to  Alex- 

■^  1 1011 

^LBUNDRIUM,   a  castle  built  by  Alex- 

^Uumu   on    a    mountain    near    Cores 

*^\  one  of  die  principal  cities  of  northem- 

""Mbs  towarda  Samaria.     The  princes  of 

*^dtt'«  fhmily  were  mostly  buned  here; 

^"^  Herod  carried  the  remains  of  his  sons 

IJJ'^  ind  Aristobolus  (who  were  maternally 

J*  ^ly),  after  they  had  been  put  to  death 

■'^(Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii  24 ;  xiv.  6, 10,  27 ; 

]|^V<A).     The  situation  of  Corese,  which 

?Jj»that  of  die  castle,  is  not  known;  but 

J^J'**n  (Bib.  Researches f  iii.  83)  conjectures 

2**^  have  found  it  in  the  modem  Kuriyzet, 

^••bmt  eight  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Nabulus 
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!)•  But  this  place,  we  imagine,  is  too  far 
r^^^e  been  within  even  the  nordiemmost 
•*rfJod«a. 

/Jgpi  (D^l^),  or  Almdo  Tbebs 
'*^ff).  These  art^  no  doubt,  two  forms 
Jr  ■■*  word,  as  they  occur  in  passages  re- 
^^  j'^the  same  events,  and  difier  only  in  the 
J*''*"  rf  letters.  In  1  Kings  x.  1 1,  it  is 
2J  *  And  die  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought 
^faaOphir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great 
J^rf alnrog-trees  and  pfecious  stones.  And 
*«f  laadeof  die  almug-trees  pillars  for  the 
r*J^*he  Lord,  and  for  the  King's  house, 
"5[w»  lad  psalteries  for  singers."  In  the  pa- 
?*|pil(Ses  of  2 Chron.  ix.  10,  U,  die  word 
UJ*  ■  sofastitated  for  almog,  and  it  is  added, 
.'"A^cn none  such  seen  before  in  the  land  of 


^J*»  As  no  similar  name  has  yet  been  disco- 
^V*fc  it  apf^cable  to  any  Kind  of  wood 
^  ^  coqntries  whence  the  almug-trees  are 
2TJ**  ^^'^  been  brought,  various  conjec- 
?  "^^  b«Bi  formed  respecting  them.  It  is 
fatt  to  aefcde  wheoce  these  trees  were 


brought.  To  us  there  appears  no  doubt  that 
Ophir  was  to  the  southward  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
was  most  probably  in  some  part  of  India  (Ptc- 
torial  Bible,  ii.  340-366\  The  products  brought 
fVom  thence,  such  as  gold,  precious  stmies,  ivory, 
apes,  and  peacocks,  were  all  pocurable  only  from 
that  country.  Even  tin,  obtained  at  a  later  period 
fhim  Tartessus,  was  probably  first  procured  from  an 
earlier  Tarshish,  as  it  is  abundant  in  Tennaserim, 
the  Malayan  peninsula,  the  island  of  Banca,  &c. 
Its  uses  were  well  knoMm  to  the  Indians,  who  re* 
ceived  it  also  in  exchange  when  brought  to  them 
by  the  Red  Sea,  as  it  no  doubt  was,  at  the  time 
when  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  was 
written. 

Various  trees  have  been  attempted  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  almug.  These  it  is  mmecessary  to 
enumerate  at  length,  as  only  a  few  of  them  seem 
deserving  of  attention.  The  Grreek  translator  of 
the  book  of  Kings  explains  the  Hebrew  word  by 
E^Aa  chrcX^fcirro,  *  unhewn  wood  ;*  but  in  both  the 
places  in  Chronicles  it  is  rendered  UiXa  itt^KOKXy 
*  pine-wood.'  This  is  also  the  interpretation  of 
the  old  Latin  versicm  at  2  ChnHi.  ii.  8 ;  but  in 
the  two  odier  passages  that  version  gives  it  the  ac- 
ceptation of  *  thyine-wood '  (Liana  thyina).  The 
thyine-wood  which  is  mentioned  in  Rev.  xviii.  12, 
is  no  doubt  the  Lignum  thyinum,  which  was  also 
called  citrinum,  citron-wood.  It  was  highly  valued 
by  the  Romans,  and  employed  by  them  for  the 
doors  of  their  temples  and  the  images  of  their  gods. 
This  wood  was  obtained  from  the  north  of  Africa, 
where  the  tree  producing  it  has  recently  been  re- 
discovered. If  algum-wood  was  brought  frt>m 
the  north  coast  of  Africa,  there  certainly  does  not 
appear  any  tree  more  worthy  to  be  considered 
as  such  than  Thuya  articula^  or  Callitris  qua- 
drivalvis  [Thvine  Woon].  From  the  passage 
of  2  Chron.  ii.  8  : — *  Send  me  also  cedar^rees, 
fir-trees,  and  algum-trees  out  of  Lebanon,*  it 
has  been  inferred  that  th'is  might  be  one  of 
the  pine  tribe  procurable  in  diat  mountain  :  but 
in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Kings  v.  8,  only 
timber  of  cedar  and  timber  of  fir  are  mentioned. 
On  this  Rosenmiiller  observes,  *  that  the  addi- 
tion of  *' almug'*  in  the  book  of  Chronicles 
appears  to  have  been  the  interpolation  of  a 
transcriber*  {Bibl,  Bot,  p.  245).  If  the  almug 
had  been  a  tree  of  Lebanon,  we  should  have  a 
difilculty  in  understanding  how,  after  die  time 
of  SolomcHi,  *  diere  came  no  such  almug-trees, 
nor  were  such  seen  unto  this  day*  (1  Kings 
X.  12). 

We  feel  satisfied,  however,  that  almug-trees 
were  brought  from  southern  regions  by  the  Red 
Sea ;  and  it  could  not  have  been  more  difiScult 
to  convey  them  from  thence  to  the  Mediterranean 
dian  it  must  have  been  to  transport  timber  from 
Joppa  to  Jerusalem.  If  we  consider  the  great  de- 
ficiency of  timber  on  the  coasts  both  of  Arabia 
and  of  Egypt — a  deficiency  which,  from  the  ge- 
neral dryness  of  the  soil  and  climate,  must  have 
been  experienced  in  remote  ages,  as  well  as  at  the 
present  time — we  should  expect  that,  where  we 
have  notices  of  so  much  shipping,  there  must 
early  have  been  established  a  trade  in  timber. 
Forskal  particularly  mentions  the  importation  of 
timber-woods  from  India  into  Arabia.  Of  the  kinds 
enumerated,  it  has  been  shown  that  so;,  abnoos,  and 
shishum  are  teak,  ebony,  and  sissoo  (Essay  on 
Hindoo  Medicine^  p.  128).  Forskal  also  mentions 


tbe  TmIc  a*  imported  mln  Bgypt :  '  Caiina  natij 
fuDd*tur  Ugno  i^    •\^  u  India  alktn,'  p.  Iri. 

Hsring  ban  bniu^it  from  k>  great  a  diitttnce, 
and  thought  mfficiaitly  lemukahle  to  be  worthy 
of  (pecial  record,  it  ii  iea*onab1e  to  luppoee 
that  almug-tren  poMawd  propeiliei  not  cotnmou 
in  tbe  timber  uiuallf  met  with  lu  Palatine, 
whether  in  appeaiauce,  in  colour,  or  in  odoiir. 
Several  Indian  treei  hare  been  enanierated  ai 
likely  Id  have  beoi  the  almug.  OT  (bae,  hakkum, 
or  upon  wood  (QFjoipinia  loppan),  much  lued 
in  dyeing,  belong!  to  (he  lame  genua  ai  tbe  Braiil- 
wood  of  South  Amoica,  but  id  neaiot  locality 
ii  the  miteni  lide  of  tbe  Bay  of  Bmgol.  The 
teak,  bigbly  valued  from  its  inde»tiuctible  nature, 
great  liie,  and  itiength,  might  be  more  rcs4atiably 
adduced,  becauK  more  catily  procurable,  from 
tbe  greater  accenibilil;  of  tbeMaJabar  coa>t;  but 
being  a  coane-gtained  wood,  it  might  not  be  m 
well  lulled  [bi  muiical  Initrumenti.  If  one  of 
the  pine  tribe  be  required,  none  a  more  deterring 
of  (election  than  the  deodar  (ijeo,  god ;  dar, 
wood :  Pinm  iteodara),  ai  it  growl  to  a  large  nte, 
yieldi  eicelloit  timber,  which  ia  duee-graiued 
and  (ragraTit ;  but  the  tree  b  found  only  m  very 
ioaccoiible  Bituationa 

Otben  have  beoi  in  bvour  of  randal-wood,  but 
haie  confounded  with  &e  Irue  and  far-tbmed  kind 
what  ia  called  red  aandal-wood,  tbe  product  of 
PUncarjnu  lantaliniu,  ai  wdl  aa  of  Aoenanthtra 
paamina.  But  tbpre  ■!«  two  Linda  of  fragrant 
aandal-wood,  tbe  yellow  and  tbe  white,  both  men- 
tioned in  old  worki  oi  Materia  Medica.  Both 
tbeae  are  thought  by  aome  lo  be  the  produce  of 
tbe  aame  free,  Ihe  youiiger  and  outer  layen  of 
wood  forming  the  white,  while  the  centre  layen 
become  coloured,  and  form  6ie  yellow. 

Recent  iniatigationa  confirm  the  opinion  of 
Ouciaa,  that  tbe  yellow  and  white  iandal-wooda 
are  tbe  produce  of  diRertnt  titea,  both  of  wliicb, 
boweier,  belong  to  tbe  aame  genua,  Sanlalum. 
H,  Gaudicbaud  baa  described  me  apeciea,  which 
he  baa  named  S.  Freycinfiianutn,  aa  that  yield- 
ing die  yellow  aandju^wood  ao  much  valued  by 
tbe  Chineae,  aitd  obtained  by  Ihem  fk^mi  the 
Feejee,  Marqu^aaa,  and  Molucca  Island*. 

But  ibe  moat  common  aandal-wood  ia  that 
which  ia  beat  known  and  moat  bigUy  esteemed  in 
India.  It  ia  produced  by  Ihe  Satitahint  aSmm, 
a  iialiTe  of  the  moimtainoua  parli  of  Ibe  coait  or 
Malabar,  where  large  quantitieB  are  cut  for  export 
to  Cliini,  to  dlfferenl  parti  of  India,  and  lo  tbe 
Peraiau  and  Arabian  guUa  The  oula  parts  of  Ihia 
tree  are  white  and  without  odour;  the  part*  near 
the  root  are  moat  (iagtaul,  eapeeially  of  nich  treei 
as  gnrw  in  hill^  ailualiDaa  and  stony  ground. 
The  treea  vary  m  dtamelCT  from  9  incba  to  a 
foot,  and  are  about  39  or  30  feet  in  height,  but 
tbe  *tema  aooi  begin  to  biancb.  Thia  wood  ia 
white,  flDHrained,  and  BBreesbly  fregiant,  and  i* 
much  employed  for  making  rosaria,  fana,  ele- 
gant Iwxea  and  cabineta  The  Chinese  use  it  alio 
aa  inctrue  both  in  their  temples  and  private 
houses,  and  bum  long  aloida  canOle*  farmed 
by  covering  tbe  ends  of  aticka  with  ita  aawduat 

Aa  sandal-wood  has  beoi  famed  in  tbe  East 
from  vay  early  times,  it  is  more  likely  than  any 
other  to  have  attracted  tbe  notice  of,  and  been 
duirvd  by,  mm  nortbon  nations.    We  do  aot. 


tnce  it  )n  it*  pesent  at  any  nmilai 
t  very  early  period  in  tbe  writii^  of 


[gutalun  slbiim.] 

Orrrk  authors  :  it  may,  luwever,  have  ben  con- 
founded with  agila-wood,  or  agallocbum,  which, 
like  il,  is  a  fragrant  wood  and  used  ai  incenae. 
Sandal-wood  i*  mentioned  in  early  Sanscrit  wtdu, 
and  also  in  IboK  of  the  Arabs.  Actuariua  is  the 
earliest  Qreek  author  that  expressly  notice*  il^  but 
he  does  lo  as  if  II  had  been  fiuniliarly  known.  In 
the  Peripliis  of  Arrian  it  i*  mentioned  a*  one  of  Ibe 
articles  of  commerce  obtainable  at  Omana,  in  Ge- 
dmaia,  by  tbe  name  Bv\a  iiejdKiia,  which  Dr. 
Vincent  remarks  may  easily  have  been  comipttd 
from  ZorJiUva.  Am  it  waa  produced  on  ^ 
Malabar  ct»it,  it  could  eaaily  be  obtuned  by  the 
merchanti  who  conveyed  tbe  cinnamon  of  Ccyld 
and  other  Indian  jioducla  to  the  Meditenanean. 
Thai  sandal-wood  haa  often  been  employed  in 
Iniildings  is  evident  ^m  J.  Barb, '  Viaggio  alia 
Persia :'  '  La  porta  della  camen  oia  de  sandali 
(ntanialac<»Gled'oro,'&c.  Tl»  Hindoo  temple 
of  Somnat,  in  Guierat,  which  waa  plimiltnd 
and  destroyed  by  Uahoined  of  Ohimi,  had  gates 
*      idal-wood.    These  were  carried  cff  by 


tbecc 


ror,  and  aftffwarda  formed  the  gate*  of 


taken  by  the  Briluh  conquoxin  of  Obinu,  sud 
brought  back  to  India  in  1>H% 

ThataBndal-wood,tbeTefore,migbt  have  attained 
celebrity,  even  in  very  early  ages,  is  not  at  all 
unlikely:  that  it  should  Itave  attracted  the  nolics 
of  PhiBiician  mCTchanU  visiting  the  west  coast  ri 
India  is  bi^y  probable;  and  also  that  Ibey  ahould 
have  thought  il  worthy  of  being  taken  aa  a  part  of 
their  cargo  <m  tbeir  return  from  Ophir.  That  it  ia 
weD  calculated  for  muaical  instrumenla,  tbe  au- 
thor is  happy  to  adduce  the  opinion  of  Prof^aor 
Wheatstone,  who  says,  *  I  know  no  reaaoD  why 
aandal-wood  sbould  not  have  beoi  employed  in 
ancient  days  for  cmstructing  musical  instnunents. 
It  is  riot  so  employed  at  presoit,  because  thoe  arc 
many  much  cheaper  woods  which  present  a  tar 
handsomer  appearance.  Musical  instraments 
would  appear  very  unfinished  to  modem  taste 
unless  vamisbed  or  F^cb-polisbed,  and  it  would 
be  wor*e  than  useless  to  lisal  ftagrant  winds  in 
thia  way.    Formerly  perbaps  il  m^t  have  beoi 
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mm  tbe  fiuhion  to  delight  the  lenses  of  imell  and 
bfaring  nmultaneously  than  it  a  with  us,  in 
which  caw  odoriieroiu  woods  would  be  preferred 
Artfuogi  80  much  handled  as  musical  instru- 
ment! are.'-J.  F.  R. 

AUS6EMA  CAX/oTvvMi),  a  Hellenistic  word, 
thich  ocean  in  Acts  X7.  20  (comp.  rer.  29  and 
I  Cor.  rtiL),  with  reference  to  meat  sacrificed  to 
'^hutdmenmeaDad^/Uemmt,poUviion.  The 
Apoide  io  these  pasnges  alludes  to  the  customs  of 
the  Qcntiles,  amdhg  whom — after  a  sacrifice  had 
bm  ccocluded  and  a  portion  of  the  victim  had 
^  amgned  to  ^  priesti — ^it  was  usual  to  hold 
ftacrifidal  feast  in  honour  of  tiie  god,  on  which 
•ccadoDtfaejate  die  residue  of  die  flesh.  This  feast 
nigfat  take  ^ace  either  in  the  temple  or  in  a  pri- 
wtehpoie.  But  there  were  many  who,  firomneea  or 
»irioe,  fldted  and  laid  up  the  remnanti  for  future 
we  (Tbeopb.  Char,  c.  x.),  or  even  gave  them  to 
the  batchers  to  sell  in  the  shambles  (Shoettg.  Hor, 
Ba.adAcL  XV.  20;  1  Cor.  viii.).  This  flesh, 
iariD^  been  ofiered  to  idols,  was  held  in  abo- 
ninatian  by  die  Jews;  and  diey  considered  not 
^  those  who  had  been  present  at  these  feasts, 
bat  abo  those  who  ate  the  flesh  which  had  been 
"^ocd  ap,  when  afterwards  exposed  fbr  sale  in  the 
tbnbles,  as  infected  by  the  contagion  of  idolatry. 
The  council  at  Jerusalem,  therefore,  at  the  sug- 
p4ioD  of  St  James,  directed  that  converts  should 
i^  all  invitations  to  such  feasts,  and  abstain 
^  die  use  of  all  such  meat,  that  no  ofience 
^gbt  be  given  to  those  Christians  who  had 
^  Jews.  See  more  largely  KuinoeL  ad  Act 
».  20. 

ALLEGORY  CAAAiryop^o).  This  word  is 
^  in  the  Authorixed  Version  of  Gal.  iv.  24, 
^  it  does  not  actually  exist  as  a  noun  in  die 
^^  Testament,  nor  even  in  the  Septuagint 
u  (he  passage  in  question  Saint  Paid  cites  the 
J'^wy  of  tiie  free-born  Isaac  and  the  slave-bom 
battel,  and  in  proceeding  to  apply  it  spiritually 
^  ^ird  4<rrt»  dXATryopov/icyo,  wmch  does 
^  mean,  as  in  the  A.V.,  'which  diings  are  an 
^j^wy,'  but  *  which  things  are  aUefforized.^ 
1^  it  of  some  importance;  for  in  the  one  case  the 
V*tle  b  made  to  declare  a  portion  of  Old  Testa- 
^^  history  an  allegory,  whereas  in  truth  he  only 
'^  of  it  as  allegoriodly  applied.  Allegories 
*»>«lves  are,  however,  of  frequent  occurrence 
^^ScripCore,  although  that  name  is  not  there  ap- 
Nd  to  them. 

^  AixBGOBT  has  been  sometimes  considered 
'<^y  a  lengthened  metaphor;  at  other  times, as 
^^f^immtion.  of  metaphors.  But  the  nature  of 
^**^^  itiel^  and  the  character  of  allegtmcal 
^''^H'Hatioo,  will  be  best  understood  by  attend- 
^  to  the  origin  of  the  term  which  denotes  it. 
^^'w  the  term  *  Allegory,*  according  to  its  ori- 
^  ind  proper  meaning,  denotes  a  represmta- 
^  of  one  tmng  which  is  intended  to  excite  the 
^j^wwtstiop  of  another  thing.  Every  allegory 
''''■it  theMfiDie  be  subjected  to  a  two/M  exami- 
'^^  '<■  we  must  first  examine  the  immediate  re- 
^*****8*it>fi,  and  dien  consider  what  other  repre^ 
^'^^tioH  it  u  intended  to  excite.  In  most  alle- 
^'^  the  immediate  representation  is  made  in 
y  'ona  of  a  narrative ;  and,  since  it  is  the  object 
J^the  allegory  itself  to  convey  a  moral,  not  an 
T^^^  tnrth,  the  narrative  itself  is  commonly 
7^*^Wi.  The  immediate  representation  is  of  no 
"vw  valne  than  aa  it  leads  to  the  ultimate 


representation.    It  is  the  application  or  the  moral 
of  the  allegory  which  constitutes  its  worth. 

Since,  then,  an  allegory  comprehends  two  dis- 
tinct representations,  the  interpretation  of  an  al- 
legory must  comprehend  two  distinct  operations. 
The  first  of  them  relates  to  the  immediate  repre- 
sentation, and  the  second  to  the  ultimate  repre- 
sentation. The  immediate  representation  is  un- 
derstood fVom  the  words  of  me  allegory  ;  the 
ultimate  representation  depends  upon  the  imme- 
diate r^iresentation  applied  to  the  proper  end. 
In  the  mterpretation,  therefbre,  of  the  former,  we 
are  concerned  with  the  interpretation  of  words ; 
in  die  interpretation  of  the  latter,  we  are  con- 
cerned with  the  things  signified  by  the  words. 
Now,  whenever  we  speak  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, we  have  always  in  view  the  ultimate 
representation,  and,  consequently,  are  then  con- 
cerned with  the  interpretation  of  things.  The 
interpretation  of  the  words,  which  attaches  only 
to  the  immediate  rejHesentation,  or  the  plain  nar- 
rative itself,  is  commonly  called  the  grammatical 
or  the  literal  interpretation ;  although  we  should 
speak  more  correctly  in  calling  it  the  verbal  in- 
terjn^tation,  since  even  in  the  plainest  narratives, 
even  in  narratives  not  designed  for  moral  applica- 
ti<xi,  the  use  of  words  is  never  restricted  to  their 
mere  literal  senses.  Custom,  however,  having 
sanctioned  the  use  of  the  term  <  literal,*  instead  of 
the  term  *  verbal  *  interpretation,  to  mark  the  oppo- 
sition to  all^orical  interpetation,  we  must  un- 
derstand it  accordingly.  But  whatever  be  the 
term,  whether  verbal  or  literal,  which  we  employ 
to  express  the  interpretation  of  the  words,  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  diat  the  allegorical  in* 
terpietation  is  the  interpretation  of  things — of  the 
things  signified  by  the  words,  not  of  the  words 
themselves. 

Bishop  Marsh,  from  the  fifth  of  whose  Lectures 
on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Bible, 
these  principles  are  dmved,  poceeds,  m  that  Lec- 
ture, to  apply  them  to  a  few  of  the  Scriptural  exam- 
ples. Every  parable  is  a  kind  of  allegory ;  and  there- 
fore the  parable  of  the  sower  (Luke  viii.  5-15), 
being  especially  clear  and  conect,  is  taken  as  the 
first  example.  In  this  we  have  a  plain  narrative, 
a  statement  of  a  few  simple  and  intelligible  facts, 
such,  probably,  as  had  fallen  within  the  observa- 
tion of  the  persons  to  whom  our  Saviour  addressed 
himself.  When  he  had  finished  the  narrative  or 
the  immediate  representation  of  the  allegory,  he 
then  gave  the  explanation  or  ultimate  representa- 
tion of  it;  that  is,  he  gave  the  allegorical  inter* 
pretation  of  it.  And  that  the  interpcetalion  was 
an  interpretation,  not  of  the  words,  but  of  the 
diings  signified  by  the  words,  is  evident  firom  the 
explanation  itself:  '  The  seed  is  the  ward  of  God ; 
those  by  the  wayside  are  they  that  hear,*  &c. 
(v.  11,  &c.)  The  impressive  and  pathetic  alle- 
gory addrened  by  Nathan  to  David  affords  a 
similar  instance  of  an  allegorical  narrative  ac- 
companied widi  its  explanation  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-14). 
Allegories  thus  accompanied,  constitute  a  kind  of 
simile,  in  both  parts  of  which  the  words  them- 
selves are  construed  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
according  to  the  respective  use  of  them ;  and  then 
we  institute  the  comparison  between  the  things 
signified  in  the  former  part,  and  the  things  sig- 
nified in  the  latter  part. 

But  allegorical  narratives  are  frequently  lefl  to 
explam  themselves,  especially  when  the  resem- 
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blance  between  the  immediate  and  ultimate  re- 
presentation is  sufficiently  apparent  to  make  an 
explanation  unnecessary.  Of  mis  kind  we  cannot 
have  a  more  striking  example  than  that  beautiful 
one  contained  in  the  80th  Psalm :  '  Thou 
broughtest  a  vine  out  of  Egypt,'  &c. 

The  use  of  allegorical  interpretation  is  not, 
howerer,  confined  to  mere  allegory,  or  fictitious 
narratives,  but  is  extended  also  to  history,  or  real 
narratives.  And  in  this  case  the  grammatical 
meaning  of  a  passage  is  called  its  historical  mean- 
ing, in  contradistinction  to  its  allegorical  meaning. 
There  are  two  different  modes  in  which  Scripture 
history  has  been  thus  allegorized.  According  to 
one  mode,  facts  and  circumstances,  especially 
those  recorded  in  tiie  Old  Testament,  have  been 
applied  to  other  facts  and  circumstances,  of  which 
they  have  been  described  as  representative.  Ac- 
cording to  die  other  mode,  these  facts  and  circum- 
stances have  been  described  as  mere  emblems. 
The  former  mode  is  warranted  by  the  practice  of 
the  sacred  writers  themselves ;  for  when  facto  and 
circumstances  are  so  applied,  they  are  applied  as 
types  of  those  things  to  which  the  application  is 
made.  But  the  latter  mode  of  allegorical  inter- 
pretation has  no  such  authority  in  its  favour, 
though  attempts  have  been  made  to  procure  such 
authority.  For  the  same  things  are  there  de- 
scribed not  as  types  or  as  real  facts,  but  as  mere 
ideal  representations,  like  the  immediate  repre- 
sentations in  allegory.  By  this  mode,  therefore, 
history  is  not  treated  as  allegory,  but  converted 
into  allegory.  That  this  mode  of  interpretation 
cannot  claim  the  sanction  of  St.  Paul,  from  his 
treatment  of  the  history  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  has 
already  been  shown :  the  consideration,  however, 
of  the  allegorical  modes  of  dealing  with  the  real 
histories  of  Scripture  is  a  different  subject  from 
that  of  allegories  and  dieir  interpretation,  and  be- 
longs to  another  place  [Interprbtation,  Bi- 
blical]. 

ALLELUIA.     [Hallelujah.] 

ALLIANCES.  From  a  dread  lest  the  example 
oi  foreign  nations  should  draw  the  Israelites  into 
the  worship  of  idols,  they  were  made  a  peculiar 
and  separate  people,  and  intercourse  and  alliance 
with  such  nations  were  strongly  interdicted  (Lev. 
xviii.  3, 4 ;  xx.  22, 23).  The  tendency  to  idolatry 
was  in  those  times  so  strong,  that  the  safety  of  the 
Israelites  lay  in  the  most  complete  isolation  that 
could  be  realized ;  and  it  was  to  assist  this  object 
that  a  country  more  than  usually  separated  from 
others  by  its  natural  bomidaries  was  assigned  to 
them.  It  was  shut  in  by  the  sea  on  the  west,  by 
deserts  on  the  south  and  east,  and  by  mountains 
and  forests  on  the  north.  Among  a  people  so 
situated  we  should  not  expect  to  hear  much  of 
alliances  with  other  nations. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  alliance  in  the  po- 
litical history  of  the  Hebrews  is  that  between 
Solomon  and  Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  It  is  in  a 
great  degree  connected  with  considerations  which 
belong  to  another  head  [CommbrcbJ.  But  it 
may  primarily  be  referred  to  a  partial  change  of 
feeling  which  originated  in  the  time  of  David,  and 
which  continued  to  operate  among  his  descendants. 
During  his  wanderings  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  several  of  the  neighbouring  princ^  from 
some  of  whom  he  received  sympathy  and  support, 
which,  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  gratefully 
remembered  (2  Sam.  x.  2).     There  was  probably 


more  of  this  friendly  intercourse  than  the  Scripture 
has  had  occasion  to  record.   Such  timely  aid,  com- 
bined with  the  respect  which  his  subsequently  vic- 
torious career  drew  from  foreign  nations,  must  have 
gone  far  to  modify  in  him  and  those  about  him  diat 
aversion  to  strangers  which  the  Hebrews  generally 
had  been  led    to    entertain.     He  married  the 
daughter  of  a  heathen  king,  and  had  by  ber  his 
favourite  son  (2  Sam.  iii.  3) ;  the  king  of  Moob 
protected  his  family  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3, 4) ;  the  king 
of  Ammon  showed  kindness  to  him  (2  Sam.  z.  2); 
the  king  of  Grath  showered   favours   upon  him 
( 1  Sam.  xxvii. ;  xxviii.  1,2);  the  king  of  Hamath 
sent  his  own  son  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vic- 
tories (2  Sam.  viii.  15) :  in  short,  the  rare  power 
which  David  possessed  of  attaching  to  himself  the 
goo4  opinion  and  favour  of  other  men,  extended 
even  to  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  it  would  have 
been  difficult  fbr  a  person  of  his  disposition  to  repel 
the  advances  of  kindness  and  ccmsideration  which 
they  made.     Among  those  who  made  such  ad- 
vances was  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre ;  for  it  eventually 
transpires  that  *  Hiram  was  ever  a  lover  of  David  * 
(1  Kings  V.  2);  and  it  is  probable  that  other  in- 
tercourse had  preceded  diat  relating  to  the  palace 
which  Hiram's  artificers  built  for  David  (2  Sam. 
V.  11).     The  king  of  Tyre  was  not  disposed  to 
neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  friendly  intercourse 
with   the  Hebrew  nation  which  had  thus   been 
opened.     He  sent  an  embassy  to  condole  with 
Siolomon  on  the  death  of  his  6&ther,  and  to  con- 
gratulate him   (HI  his  accession  ( 1  Kings  v.  1 ). 
The  plans  of  the  young  king  rendered  the  friend- 
ship of  Hiram  a  matter  of  importance,  and  ac- 
cordingly *  a  league'  was  formed  (1  Kings  t.  12) 
between  them:  and  that  this  league  had  a  re- 
ference not  merely  to  the  special  matter  then  iii 
view,  but  was  a  general  league  of  amity,  is  evinced 
by  the  fact  that  more  than  250  years  afber,  a  pro- 
phet denounces  the  Lord's  vengeance  upon  Tyre, 
because  she  *  remembered  not  die  brotherly  cove- 
nant' (Amos  i.  9j.       Under  this  league  la&rge 
bodies  of  Jews  and  Phoenicians  were  associate^ 
first  in  preparing  the  materials  for  the  Temple 
(1  Kings  V.  6-18),  and  afterwards  in  navigating 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean  (1  Kings 
ix.  26-28)  :  and  this  increasing  intercourse  with 
the  heathen  appears  to  have  considerably  weak- 
ened the  sentiment  of  separation,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  Hebrews^  it  was  of  die  utmost  im- 
portance to  maintain.  The  disastrous  consequences 
of  even  the  seemingly  least  objectionable  alliances 
may  be  seen   in  the  long  train  of  evils,  both 
to  the  khigdom  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  which 
ensued  from  the  marriage  of  Ahab  with  Jezebel, 
the  king  of  T3rre's  daughter  [Auab  ;  Jbkbbki.1  . 
These  consequences  had  been  manifested  even   in 
the  time  of  Solomon ;  for  he  formed  matrimonial 
alliances  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoxns, 
and  to  the  influence  of  his  idolatrous  wives  are 
ascribed  the  abominations  whidi  daikened    the 
latter  days  of  the  wise  king  (1  Kings  xi.  1-8). 

The  presets,  who  were  alive  to  these  coDBe- 
quences,  often  raised  their  voices  against  such 
dangerous  connections  (1  Kings  xx.  38;  2  Chrcm. 
xvi.  7;  xix.  2;  xxv.  7,&c. ;  Isa.  vii.  17);  bot  it 
was  found  a  difficidt  matter  to  induce  even  the 
best  kings  to  place  such  absolute  faith  in  Jehov&h, 
the  Head  of  their  state,  as  to  neglect  altogetlier 
those  human  resources  and  alliances  by  wfaicH 
other  nations  strengthened  themselfes  against  their 
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The  Jevidi  hktory,  after  Solomon, 
aflords  examples  of  sevoal  treses  with  different 
kii^  of  Syria,  and  with  the  kings  of  Assyria  and 
BabflatL  Aa,  one  of  the  most  pious  monarchs 
tfaat  erer  sat  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  finding  his 
kingdom  menaced  and  bis  frontier  invaded,  sent 
to  Beohadad,  who  reigned  in  Damascus,  the  most 
costty  proients,  remiudiug  him  of  the  league  which 
had  long  subsisted  between  them  and  their  fathers, 
aiui  eonjuring  him  not  to  succour  the  enemies  of 
Jadah,  nor  renounce  the  obligations  of  their  old 
sUisoce  (1  Kings  xv.  16-20).  Attacked  by  an- 
otber  king  of  Israd,  whom  another  king  of  Da- 
nuucns  protected,  Ahaz  implored  the  king  of 
Aasjna,  for  aid,  and  with  the  treasures  of  the  tem- 
ple and  tiie  palace  purchased  a  defensive  alliance 
(2  Kings  xri.  ^  &c ;  2  Ghrou.  xriii.  16,  &c.). 
In  later  times,  the  Maccabees  appear  to  have  con- 
sidaed  themselves  unrestrained  by  any  but  the 
flidmary  pradential  considerations  in  contracting 
aUiances ;  but  they  confined  their  alliances  to  dis- 
tutf  itates,  which  were  by  no  means  likely  ever  to 
cnreise  diat  influence  upon  the  religion  of  the 
po^  which  was  the  chief  object  of  dread.  The 
DMMt  remarkable  alliances  of  this  kind  in  the 
^hdk  Hebrew  history  are  those  which  were  con- 
tacted with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  begin- 
iiag  to  take  a  part  in  the  afiairs  of  Western  Asia. 
Judas  chumed  their  friendly  intervention  in  a 
negotiation  then  pending  between  the  Jews  and 
Aotiochns  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xi.  34,  so.) ;  and  two 
)Ktn  aftier  he  semt  ambassadors  to  the  banks  of 
tbe  Tiber  to  propoee  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  amity. 
Bf  the  terms  of  this  treaty  the  Romans  ostensibly 
timr  over  the  Jews  the  broad  shield  of  their 
<^iogcroas  protection,  promising  to  assist  them 
n  tlieir  wars,  and  forbidding  any  who  were  at 
pttce  with  thenmselves  to  be  at  war  with  the 
Jen,  or  to  assist  directly  or  indirectly  diose  who 
vcie  so.  Tbe  Jews,  on  their  part,  engaged  to 
3»it  the  Romans  to  the  utmost  of  tiieir  power  in 
any  wizs  they  might  wage  in  those  parts.  The 
oUigations  of  this  treaty  might  be  enlarged  or 
diminished  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  contract- 
Bif  partiea.  This  memorable  treaty,  having  been 
Qxiduded  at  Rome,  was  graven  upon  brass  and 
dtponted  in  die  Capitol  (1  Mace.  viii.  22-28; 
Jsiephas,  AnUq.  xii.  10 :  other  treaties  with  the 
Kwums  are  g^ven  in  lib.  xiii.). 

Anterior  to  the  Mosaical  institutions,  such  al^ 
dances  with  foreigners  were  permitted,  or  at  least 
tolerated.  Abraham  was  in  alliance  with  some 
^tbeCanaanitish  princes  (Gen.  xiv.  13);  he  also 
fstoed  into  a  regular  treaty  of  alliuice,  being 
^  Scrt  CO  record,  with  the  Philistine  king  Abi- 
iiKifloh  (ch.  xxi.  22,  s^.),  which  was  renewed  by 
^  ions  (ch.  XXV  i.  26-30).  This  primitive  treaty 
>■ «  model  of  its  kind :  instead  of  minute  stipu- 
'^tisDs,  it  leaves  all  details  to  the  honest  inter- 
pHttion  ci  ^  contracting  parties.  Abimelech 
^^ :  'Swear  unto  me  here  by  GKxl  that  thou  wilt 
not  deal  falsely  with  me,  nor  with  my  son,  nor 
*i^  my  son  s  son ;  but  according  to  the  kindness 
^Ihare  done  onto  thee,  thou  dbalt  do  unto  me, 
■d  unto  the  land  wherein  thou  hast  sojourned." 
£nn  afWr  the  law,  it  appears,  firom  some  of  the 
"^ftances  already  adduced,  tliat  such  alliances 
*ith  distant  nations  as  could  not  be  supposed  to 
^^*c  any  dangerous  effect  upon  the  roigion  or 
^*>^Kt^  of  the  people,  were  not  deemed  to  be  inter- 
^'^^fA.    "Hie  treaty  with  the  Gibeonites  is  a  re- 


markable proof  of  this.  Believing  tliat  the  am- 
bassadors came  from  a  great  distance,  Joshua  and 
the  eldos  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them;  and  are  condemned  for  it  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  GibecHiites  were  in  fact  their  near 
neighbours  (Josh.  ix.  3-27). 

From  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  a  covenant  of 
alliance  was  sealed  by  tbe  blood  of  some  victim. 
A  heifer,  a  goat,  a  ram,  a  turtle  dove,  and  a  young 
pigeon,  were  immolated  in  confirmation  of  ^  co- 
venant between  the  Lord  and  Abraham  (Gen. 
XV.  9).  The  animal  or  animals  sacrificed  were 
cut  in  two  (except  birds,  ver.  10),  to  typify  the 
doom  of  perjurers.  This  usage  often  recurs  in  the 
prophets,  and  there  are  allusions  to  it  in  the  New 
Testament  (Jer.  xxxiv.  18;  Dan.  xiii.  55;  Matt, 
xxiv.  51 ;  Luke  xii.  46).  The  perpetuity  of  co- 
venants of  alliance  thus  contracted  is  expressed 
by  calling  them  *■  covenants  of  salt '  (Num.  xviii. 
19 ;  2Chron.  xiii.  5),  salt  being  the  symbol  of  in- 
coiTuption.  The  case  of  the  Gibeonites  affords  an 
exemplary  instance,  scarcely  eoualled  in  the  an- 
nals of  any  nation,  of  scrupulous  adherence  to 
such  engagements.  Tbe  Israelites  had  been  abso- 
lutely cheated  into  the  alliance ;  but,  having  been 
confirmed  by  oaths,  it  was  deemed  to  be  invio- 
lable (Josh.  ix.  19).  Long  afterwards,  the  treaty 
having  been  violated  by  Saul,  the  whole  nation 
was  punished  for  the  crime  by  a  horrible  &mine 
in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1,  8qq,),  The 
prophet  Exekiel  (xvii.  13-16)  poiurs  terrible 
denunciaticms  upon  king  Zedekiah,  for  acting 
contrary  to  his  sworn  covenant  with  tbe  king  of 
Babylon.  In  this  respect  the  Jews  were  certainly 
most  favourably  distinguished  among  the  ancient 
nations ;  and,  tVom  niunerous  intimations  in  Jose- 
phus,  it  appears  that  their  character  for  fidelity  to 
their  engagements  was  so  generally  reo^piised 
after  the  Captivity,  as  often  to  procure  for  them 
highly  favourable  consideration  from  the  rulers  of 
Western  Asia  and  of  Egypt 

ALLON  (fi^K ;  Sept.  B(£Xoi^o$ ;  Vulg.  Quer- 
CU8 ;  Auth.  Vers.  Oak).  The  Hebrew  word,  thus 
pointed,  as  it  occurs  in  Qeu.  xxxv.  8 ;  Josh.  xix.  32; 
Isa.  ii.  13;  vi.  13;  xliv.  14;  Hos.  iv.  13;  Amos 
ii.  9 ;  Zech.  xi.  2,  was  understood  by  the  ancient 
translators,  and  has  been  supposed  by  most  inter- 
preters, to  denote  the  oak,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  disturb  this  conclusion.  In  our  version  other 
words  are  also  rendered   by  *  oak,"  particularly 

Alah  (H/K),  which  more  probably  denotes  the 
terebinth-tree  [Alah].  The  oak  is,  in  fact,  less 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  original  than  in  the 
A.  v.,  where  it  occurs  so  often  as  to  suggest  that 
the  oak  is  as  conspicuous  and  as  common  in  Pales- 
tine as  in  this  coimtry.  But  in  Syria  oaks  are  by 
no  means  common,  except  in  hilly  regions,  where 
the  elevation  gives  the  effect  of  a  more  northern 
climate ;  and  even  in  such  circumstances  it  does 
not  attain  the  grandeur  in  which  it  often  appears  in 
our  latitudes.  Indeed,  S3rria  has  not  the  species 
{Quercua  robur)  which  forms  the  glory  of  our  own 
forests.  The  'oaks  of  Bashan'  are  m  Scripture 
mentioned  with  peculiar  distinction  (Isa.  li.  3; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Zech.  xi.  2),  as  if  in  the  hills  be- 
yond the  Jordan  the  oaks  had  been  more  abundant 
and  of  larger  growth  than  elsewhere.  This  is  the 
case  even  at  the  present  day.  In  the  hilly  regions 
of  Bashan  and  Gilead,  Burckhardt  repeatedly 
mentions  forests  of  thick  oaks — ^thicker  Uian  any 
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the  wonhippen,  as  they  entered  the  temple,  to  gire 
relief,  appears  from  die  context,  and  particularly 
from  the  fine  answer  to  the  lame  man*8  entreaty, 
made  by  the  apostle  Peter.  The  general  spirit  of 
Christianity,  in  regard  to  succouring  the  needy,  is 
nowhere  better  seen  than  in  1  John  iii.  17 : — 
'  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  hare  need,  and  shirtteth  up  his  bowek 
from  him,  how  dwelleth  the  lore  of  God  in  him  T 
With  the  faithlul  and  conscientious  observance  of 
the  *  royal  law  *  of  lore,  particular  manifestations 
c^  mercy  to  the  poor  seem  to  be  left  by  Christi- 
anity to  be  determined  by  time,  place,  and  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  a 
religion,  one  of  whose  principles  is  *  that,  if  any 
would  not  w(»k,  neither  should  he  eat '  (2  Thess. 
iii.  lOX  can  give  any  sanction  to  indiscriminate 
almsgiving,  or  intmd  to  encourage  the  crowd  of 
wandering,  idle  beggars  with  which  some  parts  of 
the  world  are  stiU  infested.  The  emphatic  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and 
others  (Luke  iii.  11 ;  vi.  30  ;  xi.  41 ;  xii.  33 ; 
Matt.  vi.  1 ;  Acts  ix.  37  ;  x.  2>  4 )  is  designed  to 
enf(wce  the  general  duty  of  a  merciful  and  prac- 
tical regard  to  the  distresses  of  the  indigent — a 
duty  which  all  history  shows  men  have  been  la- 
mentably prone  to  neglect ;  while  die  absence  of 
ostentation  and  even  secrecy,  which  the  Saviour 
enjoined  in  connection  with  almsgiving,  was  in- 
tended to  correct  actual  abuses,  and  bring  the 
practice  into  harmony  with  the  spirit  <^  the  G^os- 
pel.  In  the  inimitable  reOections  of  Jesus  an  the 
widow's  mite  (Mark  xiL  42}  is  found  a  principle 
of  great  value,  to  the  efiect  that  the  magnitude  of 
men's  offerings  to  God  is  to  be  measured  by  die 
disposition  of  mind  whence  diey  proceed ;  a  prin- 
ciple which  cuts  up  by  the  very  roots  the  idea 
that  merit  attaches  itself  to  almsgiving  as  such, 
and  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  and 
costliness  of  our  alms-deeds. 

One  of  die  earliest  effects  of  the  working  of 
Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  its  professors  was  the 
care  which  it  led  them  to  take  of  the  poor  and  in- 
digent in  the  *  hous^iold  of  faith.*  Neglected 
and  despised  by  the  worid,  cut  ofi"  from  its  sympa- 
diies,  and  denied  any  succour  it  might  have  given, 
the  members  of  the  early  churches  were  careful 
not  only  to  make  provision  in  each  case  for  its 
own  poOT,  but  to  contribute  to  die  necessities  of 
odier  thouf^  distant  communities  (Acts  xi.  29 ; 
xxiv.  17 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  12).  This  commendable 
practice  seems  to  hare  had  its  Christian  origin  in 
the  deeply  interesting  fact  (which  appears  from 
John  xiii.  29)  that  the  Saviour  and  lus  attend- 
ants were  wont,  notwithstanding  their  own  compa- 
rative poverty,  to  contribute  out  of  their  tmaH 
resources  something  fw  the  relief  of  the  needy. — 

J.  R.B. 

ALOE.     [Ahaum]. 

ALPHA  (A),  die  tirst  letter  of  die  Greek  al- 
l^iabet,  corresponding  to  the  Hebtew  K,  Aleph, 
Both  the  Hebrews  and  the  Greeks  employed  the 
letters  of  their  alphabets  as  numerals,  and  A 
(Atpha  or  Akph)  dierefore  denoted  one  or  the 
frzL  Hence  our  Lord  says  of  himself,  diat  he  is 
(r^  A)  Alpha  and  (r^  H)  Omtpa^  i.  e.  die  first 
and  the  last,  die  beginning  and  the  ending,  as  he 
himself  explains  it  (Rev.  i.  8,  11 ;  xxL  6;  xxii. 
13). 

ALPHABET.    The  origin    of  alphabetical 
writing  belongs  to  a  period  long  antecedent  to  die 
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date  of  any  historical  testimonies,  or  ancient  mo- 
numents, which  have  come  down  to  us.    This 
want  of  documentary  evidence,  however,  has  left 
a  wider  field  for  conjecture ;  and  a  mistaken  and 
sometimes  disingenuous  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
the  Scriptures  has  not  only  led  many  learned 
men  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  letters  to  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah,  but  to  produce  copies 
of  the  very  alphabets  they  employed.      Several 
such  alf^bets,  derived  chiefly  from  Bonaventura, 
Hepburn,  Roccha,  and  Athanasius  Kircher,  may 
be  seen  in  Bangii  Ccelum  Orientit  (or,  according 
to  the  new  tide  which  was  subsequendy  prefixed 
to  it,  Exercitationes  de  Ortu  et  Progre^su  LiU- 
rarumX,  Hafhise,  1657,  p,  99,  sqq.      Our  own 
time  also  has  produced  an  attempt  to  prove,  from 
the  astrologicd  character  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet 
— t.  e.  from  its  representing  the  relations  of  the 
zodiac  and  seven  planets— £at  it  was  discovered, 
probably  by  Nocdi,  on  die  7th  Sept.  b.c.  3446 
(Seyflart  s  Vmer  Alphabet  em  AbbUd  des  Tkier- 
kreUeSj  Leips.  1834). 

The  earliest  and  surest  data,  however,  on  which 
any  sound  speculation  on  this  subject  can  be 
based,  are  found  in  the  genuine  palsBogr^phical 
monuments  of  the  Phoenicians ;  in  die  manifest 
derivation  of  all  other  Syro- Arabian  and  almost 
all  European  characters  from  that  t3rpe,  and  in 
die  testimony  which  history  bears  to  the  use  and 
transmission  of  alphabetical  writing. 

The  true  principles  of  comparative  Syro-Ara- 
bian  palaeography  are  a  discovery  of  almost  mo- 
dem date.    Bochart,  Bernard,  and  others,  in  their 
early  attempts,  did  not  even  possess  the  PhoExiician 
al{^abet  at  all,  but  only  the  Samaritan  of  printed 
books  or  of  the  Hasmonaean  coins ;  for  Rhenferd 
was  the  first  that  produced  the  genume  alphabet, 
in  1705.     Besides,  there  was  a  very  goienl  pre- 
judice that  our  present  square  Hebrew  character 
was  the  primitive  type  (a  list  of  some  of  the 
champions  of  whidi  opinicHi  is  given  in  Carpaov'a 
Crit.  Satr.  p.  227) ;  and  the  want  of  documents 
long  concurred  with  that  notion  in  hindering  any 
important  effort  in  the  right  direction.     It  wms 
reserved  for  Kopp  to  make  (in  his  BUder  umi 
Schriften  der  Vorzeit,  Mannheun,  1819)  the  first 
systematic  representadon  of  the  genealogy  of  an- 
cient Syro-Anbian  alphabets.    "Die  latter  portion 
of  his  second  volume  contains  daborate  tabular 
views  of  the  characters  <^  a  wide  ethnographica] 
circl^  arranged  according  to  dieir  proximity  to 
the  parent  type ;  and,  by  die  breadth  of  hia  cam* 
parison,  as  well  as  by  his  deductions  from  the 
laws  affecting  the  art  of  writing,  he  first  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  number  of  new  and  iin-> 
expected  truths,   which  have  had  a  pemanevit 
influence  on  all  subsequent  inquiries.      L^aatly, 
Gesenius,  who  possesses  infinite  philological  ad- 
vantages over  Kopp,  and  who  has  also  long^  de- 
voted a  more  exclusive  attention  to  Phoenician 
remains,  has  recendy  given  accurate  copies  oC  the 
completest  coUecdon  of  them  ever  published,  aiKl 
has  illustrated  the  characters  and  the  language  of 
the  monuments  themsdves  and  the  general  sub- 
ject of  palsBOgraphy,  with  great  learning    aiKi 
acumen :  Scr^pfturm  Lmg%imfue  PhtBnicut  Matnt- 
mentoy  P.  111^  Lips.  1837— to  which  diis  article 
has  many  obligatioos. 

Seventy-seven  inscriptions  and  rramenxis  coina 
—found  chi^  at  Tyre  and  Sidon,  at  Malta  womM 
Cyprus,  in  Sicaly,  the  north  of  AlHca,  and  oai  ti»e 
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eo8tt  of  Spun — have  pfetenred  to  us  the  earliest 
form  of  that  alphabet  from  which  all  others  have 
been  derived.  These  remains  themselves  belong 
generally  to  die  period  between  Alexander  the 
Great  and  the  reign  of  Augustus ;  yet  ooe  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  year  b.c.  394,  and  the 
latest  to  be  of  the  year  A.n.  203.  They  are  thus 
mach  later  than  the  oldest  Greek  inscriptions ; 
but  that,  nevertheless,  does  not  affect  their  claim 
of  preserving  the  most  ancient  known  form  of  the 
{vimitive  al{4)abet. 

The  characters  of  this  alphabet,  as  seen  on  these 
monoments,  are  remarkable  for  their  very  angular 
and  comparatively  complex  shape.  This  is  an 
evidemx  of  their  antiquity ;  as  this  is  just  that 
fieature  which  the  tachygraphy  and  softer  writing- 
materials  of  later  tiuMs  would  naturally  tend  to 
ohliierate.  They  also  approach  nearer  to  rude 
lesemblaDces  of  the  physical  objects  after  which 
tfa^  are  named,  dian  those  in  any  other  Syro- 
Anbian  aljJiabet,  and,  as  another  confirmation, 
resemble  most  their  nearest  descendant,  the  oldest 
Gnsk  letters.  This  aljJiabet  may  be  said  to  con- 
sift  solely  of  consonants ;  as  in  it  ^  1  K  do  not, 
except  under  the  very  narrowest  limitations,  pos- 
teas  the  power  of  denoting  the  place  and  quality 
of  a  vowel,  as  they  do  in  Hebrew.  The  mode  of 
writing  is,  to  use  a  technical  term,  in  evay  re- 
ipect  much  more  defective  than  in  Hebrew,  espe- 
cially in  the  middle  of  a  word.  There  are  no 
ve^iges  of  vowd-points  nor  of  final  letters.  Words 
we  diiefly  written  continuously,  yet  sometimes 
with  intervals,  and  with  a  rudimental  interpunc- 
tksn.  The  use  of  diacritical  marks  seems  to  have 
been  known ;  and  that  of  abbreviations  is  very 
frequent.  The  course  of  the  writing  is  from  right 
to  left,  and  there  are  no  traces  of  the  alternate  or 
^swrrptf^iyd^  order.  This  alphabet  was  evidently 
mvfiiied,  or  first  used,  by  a  people  speaking  a 
Spo-Arabian  language;  as  an  alphabet  consist- 
ing so  exclusively  of  ccmsonants  is  possible  only 
in  diat  family  of  language  in  which  the  vowels 
express  merely  the  accidental  part,  the  modifi- 
cations and  relations  of  the  idea,  and  not  its 
euence.  It  is,  moreover,  fully  adequate  to  denote 
sH  the  sounds  of  their  speech ;  for  it  distinguishes 
that  remarkable  series  of  gutturals  which  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  Syro-Arabians ;  and  is  able  to  ex- 
peesi  every  sound  vrithout  compound  letters,  to 
which  other  nations,  who  adapted  Phcmician  cha- 
zactets  to  their  own  native  sounds,  have  been 
sUiged  to  have  recourse.  The  names  of  the 
tveoty^two  characters  and  the  order  of  their  ar- 
angcment  can  only  be  gathered  (but  then  with 
cooikieTable  certainty)  from  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  alphabets.  The  names  are  evidently  Syro- 
Arabian ;  and,  as  they  appear  in  Hebrew,  belong, 
as  to  dieir  form,  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  de- 
vdopment  of  tluit  language  as  we  find  it  in  the 
eadiest  books  of  the  Old  Testament:  and,  as  they 
appear  in  the  Gtreek,  they  have  undergone  modi- 
firntwrnf  which  (although  some  have  conndered 
Hktm  to  betray  signs  of  the  Aramaic  statu*  em- 
phatiaai)  are  explained  by  Gesenius  to  be  chiefly 
die  eflcct,  of  an  influence,  which  is  seen  in  other 
vnds  (bl^  ra^Aa;  DTD,  tul\6a)  which  the 
Greeks  aerived  from  the  Phoenicians. 

In  tracing  the  derivaticm  of  all  other  alphabets 
from  ^styp^  the  records  of  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tiov  vidi  eadi  other  and  of  their  gradual  acqui- 
ntiaa  «f  Iha  arts  of  civilisation  furnish  indeed  an 


important  evidence ;  but  the  eye,  especially  when 
tramed  in  the  school  of  such  observation,  is  alone 
Qualified  to  test  the  truth  of  even  historical  de- 
ductions on  such  a  subject  It  is,  therefore,  cmly 
the  attentive  view  of  accurate  plates  which  wiU 
enable  the  reader  fuUy  to  understand  the  follow- 
ing genealogical  table  of  alphabets,  which  is 
taken  firom  Gresenius.  To  give  it  entire  is,  never- 
theless, the  shortest  way  of  laying  before  the  stu- 
dent the  results  of  a  tedious  inquiry ;  and  will, 
at  the  same  time,  secure  the  opportunity  of  subse- 
quoit  reference,  by  which  the  treatmoit  of  the 
several  Syro-Arabian  languages,  under  their  re- 
spective heads,  may  be  materially  facilitated. 

The  lines  which  run  between  the  different 
names  are  intended  to  mark  the  channel,  and 
sometimes  the  distinct  yet  convergent  channels, 
through  which  any  given  character  has  been  d  '^- 
rived.  Thus,  to  give  an  illustration,  tlie  square 
Helufew  of  our  printed  books  is  shown  to  descend 
from  the  old  Aramaean  of  Egypt,  but  to  be  mo- 
dified by  die  influe-"'e  of  the  Palmyrene. 

This  primitive  labet  underwent  various 
changes  in  its  transmission  to  cognate  and  alien 
nations.  The  former  class  will  be  incidentally 
noticed  when  treating  of  the  Syro-Arabian  lan- 
guages separately.  Among  the  latter,  those  mo- 
difications which  were  necessary  to  adapt  it  to 
the  Greek  language  are  the  most  remarkable. 
The  ancient  Greek  alphabet  is  an  immediate  de- 
scendant of  the  Phoenician ;  and  its  letters  cor- 
resp(uid,  in  name,  figure,  and  order,  to  those  of  its 
prototype.  Even  the  course  of  the  writing,  from 
ri^t  to  left,  was  at  first  observed  in  short  inscrip- 
tions ;  and  then  half  retained  in  the  $ov(rTpoprfB6y, 
But  as  the  characters  w^e  reversed,  in  the  alter- 
nate lines  of  the  fiowrrpo^Hv,  and  the  order 
from  left  to  right  beccune  at  length  the  standard 
one,  the  systematic  reversal  of  the  characters  be- 
came the  law.  Tiiis  of  itself  was  a  striking  de- 
parture from  the  Phoenician  mode  of  writing.  A 
more  important  change  was  produced  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  language.  The  Greeks  found  the  nume- 
rous gutturals  superfluous,  and  at  the  same  time 
felt  the  indispensable  necessity  of  characters  to 
denote  their  vowels.  Accordingly,  they  con- 
verted Aleph,  He,  Jod,  and  Ain  into  A,  E,  I,  O. 
This  last  transmutation  (which  is  the  only  sur- 
prising one)  is  accounted  for  by  Gesenius,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Phoenician  Ain  leaned  so  much 
to  the  O  sound,  that  it  was  written  in  Phomician 
inscriptions  to  express  that  vowel  (in  cases  when 
it  arose  fi'om  the  fusion  of  the  sounds  A  and  L), 
and  that  the  Greeks,  when  writing  a  Phoenician 
word  in  their  OMm  way,  represented  it  by  O,  as 
BwAod^r  =  ^n^yn.  Moreover,  the  LXX.  appear 
to  have  felt  die  same  influence,  as  Ma;x«  for 
nsytDy  Gen.  xxii.  24  (  Vide  Gesenii  Monumenta, 
p.  431).  Cheih  also  became  the  rough  breadiing, 
and  subsequently  was  appropriated  to  the  long  E. 

The  two  alphabets  correspcmd  as  follows : 


«    A 

D  e 

y  o 

3    B 

^    I 

fi  n 

a   r 

D    K 

V  — 

1    A 

h     A 

p    Kimea 

n  E 

D    M 

1    P 

1    F  BaO 

3     N 

E'    2  2<£y 

T     Z 

D    tiyiM 

n  T 

n  H 

\n 
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The  earliest  PboBnicUii. 


Ancient  Greek. 


Ancient  Penian, 


Etnucan. 


Unitarian. 

Oeean. 

Samnite. 


Roman. 


CeltiDerian. 


Andent  Hebrew 
on  Hagmon.  coins. 


Samaritan  in 
the  Pentateuch. 


AnmsMn, 
on  Egypt,  mon. 


Fjilmyrene. 


Later 
Phcenician, 

or 
^tfomidiui. 


Hindarite. 


Ethiopie. 


Square  Hebrew. 


Vulgar 
Samaritan. 


Saasanide. 


Zend. 


Tsabian.  Estrangelo  and 

Nestorian. 


Kuflc.         Pediito.         t^iga' 


There  is  evidence  that  the  Greeks  received  all 
these  letters  (except  Tsade),  because  they  con- 
tinued to  employ  them  as  numerals,  after  they 
had  ceased  to  use  diem  as  letters.  The  loss  of 
Tsade,  however,  affected  the  numerical  value  of 
all  letters  below  its  place  in  the  series.  They 
subsequently  rejected  three  letters  in  writing : 
fiav,  me  Roman  F ;  ic^nro,  the  Roman  Q ;  and 
one  of  the  sibilants.  Gesenius  explains  the  last 
case  dius :  The  ancient  al^diabet  nad  adopted 
Zeta  for  Zun,  Sigma  properly  for  Samech,  and 
San  for  Shin.  As  the  sound  ah  was  disagreeable 
to  the  ear  of  die  Greeks,  it  was  dropped.  Having 
thus  no  need  of  two  characters  to  express  their 
single  S,  the  two  letters  gradually  coalesced,  and 
were  indiscriminately  called  Sigma  and  San. 
But  the  S  retained  the  position  of  the  Shin,  and 
not  of  die  Samech ;  and  when  Xi  was  introduced, 
it  usurped  die  place  of  the  Samech.  He  also 
thinks  mat,  in  the  statement  of  Pliny  (HUt  Nat. 
vii.  56),  about  tixteen  or  eighteenCaJdmeKa  letters, 
the  fint  number  is  decidedly  too  small ;  but  finds 
some  ground  for  the  eighteen  of  Aristotl^  in  the 
facts  that  the  Greeks  rejected  three,  and  so  rarely 
used  Z,  that  the  actual  number  of  current  letters 
was  reduced  to  diat  amount. 

The  historical  testimonies  respecting  the  use 
and  transmission  of  letters  disagree  muui  as  to  the 
nation  to  which  the  discovery  is  to  be  ascribed. 
There  are,  however,  only  three  nations  which  can 
compete  for  the  honour — the  Babylonians,  the 
PluKiicians,  and  the  Egyptians.  Many  eminent 
men,  among  whom  are  Kopp  and  Hofiinann, 
support  the  Babylonian  claim  to  the  priority  of 
use.    The  chief  arguments,  as  stated  by  tibem 


Nischi. 

(Bilder  und  Schrifteny  ii.   147;    Gram.  Syr. 

L61),  are  based  on  the  very  early  civilization  of 
bylon ;  on  numerous  passages  which  attribute 
the  discovery  to  the  Svpoi,  S3nri,  and  XaMioi 
(quoted  in  Hofimann,  L  c.) ;   and  especially  on 
die  existence  of  a  Babylonian  brick  containing 
an  inscription  in  characters  resembling  die  Phcp- 
nician.     To  these  arguments  Gksenius  has  re- 
plied  most  at  length  in  the  article  PaUeographiey 
m  Ersch  and  Gruber  s  AUgemeine  Encyclopadie. 
He  especially  endeavours  to  invalidate  die  t^^- 
dence  drawn  from  the  brick  (of  which  Koiip  pM- 
sessed  an  inaccurate  transcript,  and  was  only  able 
to    give   an  unsatisfactory  interpretation),  and 
asserts  diat  the  characters  are  Phoenician,  but  by 
no  means  those  of  the  most  antique  shape.    He 
considers  the  language  of  the  inscription  to  be 
Aramaic ;  and  maintains  that  the  only  conclu- 
sion which  can  fairly  be  drawn  ftam  the  exist* 
ence  of  such  an  inscription  there,  is,  that  during 
the  time  of  the  Persian  kings  the  Babylonians 
possessed  a  common  alphabet  almost  entirely 
agreeing  with  the  Phaenician.      And,  indeed,  as 
this  inscription  only  contains  seven  letters,  its 
claim  to  originality  is  not  a  matter  c^  much  mo- 
ment ;  for,  in  the  only  practical  question  of  pa- 
IsDography,  die  Phaanician  alphabet  still  continues 
to  be,  to  us  at  least,  the  primitive  one.     He  also 
objects  that  it  is,  in  itself^  improbable  that  the 
alphabet  was  invented  by  the  AramsDans,  on  the 
ground  that,  in  their  dialect,  as  far  as  it  is  known 
to  us,  ^  1  P  M  are  very  weak  and  indistinct; 
whereas  the  existence  of  such  letters  in  the  pri- 
mitive alphabet  at  all,  is  an  evidence  that  they 
were  well  marked  consonants,  at  least  to  the 
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people  who  felt  tiie  necewity  of  denoting  them  by 
iquBte  signf. 

Noriy  an  equal  number  of  ancient  authorities 

miglit  be  cited  as  testimonies  that  the  discovery  of 

ktten  was  ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians  and  to  the 

Egyptians  (see  Walton's  Prolegomena,   ii.  2). 

And,  indeed,  diere  is  a  view,  suggested  by  Gese- 

mof  (Paiaographie,  L  c),  by  which  their  rival 

dsims  mi^t,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  reconciled  :— 

that  is,  I^  the  supposition  tliat  the  hierogly- 

phieal  was,  indeed,   the    earliest  kind    of   all 

writing ;  bat  that  tbe  Phoenicians,  whose  com- 

moce  led  them  to  Egypt,  may  have  borrowed 

the  fiist  germ  c^  alphabetical  writing  from  the 

pkmetie  hierogl3rphs.    There  is  at  least  a  re- 

mariLable  coincidoice  between  the  Syro- Arabian 

alphabet  and  the  phonetic  hierogl3rphs,  in  that  in 

both  the  figure  of  a  material  object  was  made  the 

ii^  of  that  sound  with  which  die  name  of  the 

object  began.    To  follow  this  further  would  lead 

beyood  die  obiect  of  this  article.     But,  if  this 
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theory  were  true,  it  would  still  leave  the  Phoeni- 
cians the  possibility  of  having  actually  developed 
the  first  alphabetical  writing ;  and  that,  togemer 
with  the  fact  that  the  earliest  monuments  of  the 
Syro-Arabians  have  preserved  their  characters, 
and  the  unanimous  consent  with  which  ancient 
writers  ascribe  to  them  the  transmission  of  the 
alphabet  to  the  Greeks  (Herod,  v.  58;  Diod. 
Sic.  V.  74),  may  make  the  probabilities  prepon- 
derate in  their  favour  [Wbitinq;  Writinq- 
materiaia]. — J.  N. 

Alphabbticajl  Sounds.  In  connection  with 
the  subject  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alphabets, 
we  may  be  allowed  to  enter  on  some  consider- 
ations which  are  seldom  duly  developed  in  die 
grammars  of  either  language;  and  which  will 
besides  throw  some  light  on  the  Greek  spelling  of 
Hebrew  names. 

Let  us  first  request  the  reader  to  bestow  a  little 
study  on  the  following  table  of  consonants : — 


ExpLOsrvB. 

CoNTimjous. 

Thin. 

Fnll. 

Thin. 

FuU. 

Liquid. 

Nasal. 

Labial   .   • 

P 

b 

/ 

V 

W 

m 

(1) 

Dental  or 
Palatal 

n 

i        t 

d 

e 

8 

I 

n 

(3) 

Guttural  or 
Palatal 

{> 

9 

X 

• 

y 

• 

t 

Softest 
German 
ch  or  g 

ng 

(3) 

Aspirate     • 

M 

V 

n  h 

nf  ^kh 

y 

French  n 

(4) 

Sibilant  or 
Vibratory 

i     9    D 

z 

(S) 

The  nanus  annexed  to  the  lefb^iand  of  the 
Wi  are  not  perfectly  satis&ctory.  To  *  Labial  * 
^objectiao  can  be  made.  Neither  'Dental'  nor 
I'iwal'  fitly  describes  the  second  row,  in 
*^  the  sounds  are  produced  by  contact  (more 
'lev  slig^  and  momentary)  of  die  tongue  with 
^  teeth,  gums,  or  palate ;  while  the  durd  row, 
*  the  ccmtrary,  does  not  need  contact  The 
teu  *  Gattnnd  *  is  apt,  improperly,  to  give  the 
■^  of  a  rongfaness  which  does  not  exist  in  k 
'^  9-  The  aoft  palatal  sounds  of  x>  7»  <^> 
^noC  be  named  ansolutely  *•  Palatals,'  without 
^^vfeoading  tiiesn  with  thoee  of  the  row  above, 
^word  *  Aspirate'  (or  breadiing)  has  in  English 
^  pBenSlf  appropriated  to  a '  rough  *  bruth- 
■f ;  and  it  is  gainst  our  usage  to  conceive  of 
^  %iud  y  as  a  breathing  at  sJL 

'^mm  consonants  are  called  explosive  on  which 
^  *<iee  cannot  dwell  when  ^ey  terminate  a 
^;  M  9py  aky  ad.  At  their  end  a  rebound  of 
^«gH»  takes  plac^  giving  the  sound  of  an 


obscure  vowel ;  as  appe  for  op :  for  if  this  final 
smind  be  withhdd,  but  half  of  the  consonant  is 
enunciated.  The  Latins,  following  the  Greeks, 
called  these  '  Mutes.'  Oc  the  contrary,  we  name 
those  oon^mtious  the  sound  of  which  can  be  in- 
definitely prolonged,  as  affff,  • .,  ossss.  • . 

For  the  names  thin  and  full,  others  say  sharp 
and  flat ;  or  hard  and  soft ;  or  surd  and  sonant ; 
or  whispering  and  vocal.  It  would  appear  that 
in  whispering  the  two  are  merged  in  one;  for 
instance,  p  cannot  be  distinguished  from  6,  nor 
z  from  s.  Yet  the  '  Aspirates'  (or  fourth  row)  will 
not  strictly  bear  diis  test 

By  the  Qvetk  letters  0,  8,  x>  79  ^e  understand 
the  sounds  given  to  them  by  tbe  modem  Greeks ; 
in  which  9 ^English  th  in  thin;  8  =  English 
th  inthai;  x  ^  German  or  Irish  cA;  y  =  Dutch  g. 
To  conceive  of  the  last  sound,  when  we  know  that 
of  X)  it  is  only  requisite  to  consider  that  the  fol- 
lowing proportifm  strictly  holds : — g  (hard)  :  A  :  : 
7  :  X*    At  the  same  timc^  y  and  x  have  a  double 
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prononciatioD,  rougher  and  tmoodier,  as  rA  in 
German  has.    When  their  roughness  is  much 

exaggerated,  they  gire  the  Arabic  sounds  ^  (kha) 

and  C  (ghain),  which  last  is  the  consonant  gh 

heard  in  gargling.  As  for  the  softer  sounds,  when 
their  softness  is  exaggerated,  the  x  passes  throu^ 
the  softest  Grerman  ch  into  a  mere  y ;  while  the  y 
is  gradually  me^:ed  in  the  soft  imperfect  r  of 
llspers,  and  finally  in  ir. 

But  the  fourth  row,  or  the  *  Aspirates,"  yet  more 
urgently  need  explanation  to  an  Englishman. 
The  explosive  aspirates  come  under  the  general 
head  of  what  is  called  the  Soft  Breathing  in  Greek 
grammar  (although  y  in  the  Arab  mouth  is  far 
enough  from  9oft),  while  the  continuous  aspirates 
are  Rou^  Breathings.  Moreover,  ]^  is  a  ftiller 
and  stronger  M,  iust  as  H  is  a  ftiller  and  stronger 
n ;  and  although  the  relation  does  not  seem  to  be 
precisely  that  of  6  :  ^,  or  <^  :  ^,  it  is  close  enough 
to  justify  our  tabular  arrangement.  As  for  n,  it 
is  rather  softer  than  our  English  h ;  and  H,  or  AA, 
is  the  Irish  A,  a  wheeling  sound.  The  amsonant 
M  is  the  hiatus  heard  between  the  vowels  in  the 
Greek  word  Iiyic,  and  y  is  the  same  sound  exag- 
gerated by  a  compression  of  the  throat  The  last 
Is,  in  short,  a  jerking  hiatus,  such  as  a  stuttering 
man  often  praxes  to  a  vowel -sound,  when  with 
effort  he  at  length  utters  it     That  K,  y,  are  ex- 

(losive,  and  H,  H,  continuous,  is  evident  on  trial, 
t  is  also  clear  that  the  hiatus  K  readily  softens 
itself  into  the  liquid  y.    Just  so,  for  the  name 

^^^^TO  {Ma^loTel)  the  Sept  reads  MoXfXc^A, 
where  the  c  before  -^A  is  in  fact  meant  for  an 
English  y.  On  this  ground  we  have  put  y  into 
the  fourth  row. 

It  is  important  to  observe  how  the  consonants 
of  different  nations  differ.  For  instance,  tlie  Ger- 
man p  and  b  are  intermediate  to  the  English  p 
and  6,  so  as  to  be  difficult  to  our  ears  to  distin- 
guish, and  the  Armenians  have  two  different  p's. 
So  the  English  h  b  intermediate  in  strictness  to  M 
and  n,  if  at  least  we  assume  that  these  Hebrew 


letters  had  the  sound  of  the  Arabic  i  and 


c- 


Now  this  is  a  general  phenomenmi,  in  comparing 
the  Indo-European  with  the  Syro- Arabian  sounds. 
Our  k  is  between  the  two  Hebrew  or  Arab  A's  ; 
our  t  is  between  their  two  t'%;  and  so  on.  To 
explain  this,  observe  that  we  may  execute  a  <  in 
various  ways;  first,  by  slapping  the  tongue  flat 
against  the  teeth,  as  an  Irishman  or  man  of  Cum- 
berland does  when  he  sap  water;  secondly  (what 
is  rather  less  broad),  by  slightly  touching  the  root  of 
the  teeth,  as  a  Frenchman  or  Italian  does;  thirdly, 
by  touching  only  the  gums,  which  is  the  English 
method  ;  fourthly,  by  touching  the  palate,  or  by 
press'mg  on  the  gums  with  a  muscular  jerk.     One 

or  other  of  the  last  is  the  Hebrew  tD,  the  Arab  ^  ; 

hence  some  call  it  a  palatal,  others  a  strong  i. 
In  touching  the  palate,  the  throat' is  involuntarily 
opened,  and  a  guttural  sound  is  imparted  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  foUowing  vowel ;  for  which 
reason  it  has  been  also  called  a  guttural  /. '  The 
other  method,  of  pressing  the  tongue  firmly,  but 
not  on  the  palate,  is  an  Armenian  /,  but  perhaps 
not  the  true  Syro- Arabian. 

What  we  have  here  to  insist  on  is,  that  differ- 
ences which  with  os  are   provincialisms,  with 
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them  constitute  differences  of  demartary  •oimds. 
To  a  Hebrew,  n  differs  from  D,  or  3  from  p,  as 
decidedly  as  with  us  p  ftom  b.  On  the  other 
hand,  t  and  th  (thin),  as  rf  and  M  (ftill),  which 
with  us  have  an  elementary  distinction,  are  but 
euphonic  variations  in  Hrfwew. 

After  this,  we  have  to  explain  that  D  was  ori- 
ginally soimded  forwarder  on  the  palate  than 
English  ;fc,  as  p  was  far  backwarder,  at  the  root 
of  the  tongue.  So  D  was  probably  forwaidw, 
and  V  certainly  backwarder  than  our  «,  each  of 
them  being  nevertheless,  a  kind  of  «.  That  V 
was  not  te  is  seen  by  HpV,  JVV,  DHVO,  &c  Ac, 
which  are  written  ItXXiiy  Sujr,  M«rpdty,  &c.  &c. 
in  the  Sept,  as  well  as  ftom  the  analogy  of  the 

Arabic  ^fi.    The  ts  pronunciation  is  a  late  in- 
vention, as  is  the  ft^  sound,  which  has  been  arbi- 
trarily assigned  to  y.  Nevertheless,  out  of  Hit  the 
Greeks  maide  T^r,  which  is  contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  SiB^r  for  J^T^V :  yet  the  adjwtive  Somi- 
ntis,  instead  of  Tyrius,  used  by  Virgil,  may  prwe 
that  Sarr  or  Sour  was  in  ancient,  as  in  modem 
da3rs,  the  right  pronunciation  of  Tyre.   In  English 
we  have  the  double  sound  s  and  sh,  which  vi  illo- 
trative  of  T\  and  D,  D  and  p,  &c,  to  which  modifi- 
cation it  is  closely  analogous.     For  sh  is  only  a 
modified  «,  being  formed  with  the  broad  or  centeal 
part  of  the  tongue,  instead  of  the  tip.   Inthisactiwi 
the  forepart  of  the  tongue  forms  itself  into  a  «rt  of 
cup,  the  whole  rim  of  which  comes  near  to  the 
palate  while  the  breath  rushes  between.    On  the 
contrary,  in  sounding  V,  only  a  single  tiansv«i«e 
section  of  the  tongue  approaches  the  palate;  but 
this  section  is  far  back,  and  the  lips  are  protoided 
and  smacked,  so  as  to  constitute  a  mouthing  t. 
Farther,  the  alliance  of  r  to  »,  so  strongly  marked 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  justifies  wr 
arranging  them  in  (me  row.     The  r  is  formed  by 
a  vibmtion  along  the  tongue,  which  bears  some 
analogy  to  the  rush  of  the  breath  along  its  sur£i<^ 
on  which  the  s  and  sh  depend.     The  Armenians 
have  a  twofold  r,  of  which  one,  if  we  mistake  not, 
is  related  to  the  other,  as  our  sh  to  s. 

The  Hdirews  were  cwnmonly  stated  to  hare 
given  two  sounds  to  each  of  tlie  letters  fi  3  H 
*T  3  ^  so  as  to  produce  the  twelve  soundi,/>/) 
6  r,  <  9,  <^  8,  A  Xt  y  7 ;  but  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  not  so  originally.     The  Gredu 
(at  least  provincially),  even  in  early  days,  pro- 
nounced   B^a,    IVto,   as    they   now    also  say 
GturnimOf  Dhelta ;  and  the  Italians  for  Latin  h 
sometimes  have  r,  sometimes  6.     The  H^»ew 
corruption  was  however  so  early  as  constantly  to 
show  itself  in  the  Sept ;    indeed,  as  a  genoal 
rule,  we  must  regard  the  thin  consonants  D  H  3 
as  having  assumed  the  continuous,  instead  of  the 
explosive^  pronunciation ;  i,  e.  they  were  becoane 
1/  e,  X'      Thus  pC^B,  73^a  jy^S  are  written 
♦*<rflW',  eo/9^X,  Xonvkbr,  in  spite  of  the  dayesh  lens 
by  which  the  later  Masorites  directed  the  initial 
letters  to  be  sounded  P,  T,  K.     Yet  there  is  no 
immovable  rule.    Thus  the  D^FD  is  in  the  same 
book  variously  rendered  Xerrcicffi  and  Km^ 
(1  Mace  i.  1,  and  viii.  5).     It  will  be  observed 
that  a  decidedly  dental  t  is  very  near  to  thy  and 
a  kf  very  mincing  and  finward  in  the  mouth, 
easily  melts  into  ky^  as  in  the  Turkish  language, 
and  thence  into  soft  X'     ^n  ^^  ^*y>  '  ''^  X 
having  been  adopted  for  jl  and  3,  r  and  «  were 
left  as  the  general  representatives  of  t3  and  p.    It 
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it  wdl  known  that  the  EphraimitcB  at  an  early 
period  aftid  «,  at  least  in  some  words,  for  ah,  as  in 
the  cdebcated  tale  of  Shibboleth ;  but  this  cor- 
mpdon  went  on  increasing  after  the  orthography 
bad  been  fixed,  so  that  it  became  requisite  to 
denote  by  a  dot  many  a  ^  «A,  the  sound  of 
which  had  degenerated  into  D  ^>  It  is  rather 
perplexing  to  find  D  occupy  the  same  place  in  the 
Hebcew  sdphabet  as  E  in  the  Gre^,  a  &ct  which 
perhaps  still  needs  elucidation. 

But  we  must  turn  to  an  important  subject— 
tke  tendency  of  aspirates  to  degenerate  into 
WMoeis.  The  muscular  language  of  barbarians 
seems  to  lore  aspirates;  in  fact,  a  vowel  ener- 
getically sounded  is  itself  an  aspinUe,  as  an 
aspirate  softened  is  a  vowel.  Let  it  be  noticed  in 
passing  that  an  over-rocalised  language  is  by  no 
means  soft.  Such  a  word  as  Iijic  has  of  necessity 
stxong  hiatuses  between  the  vowels,  whidi  hiatuses, 
although  not  written  in  Western  languages,  are 
virtually  consonantal  aspirates ;  in  which  respect 
an  English  represoitation  of  some  barbarous  lan- 
guages is  very  misleading.  Hie  Hebrew  spelling 
of  Greek  names  often  illustrates  this ;  for  ex- 
ample, AnHochus  is  D43\K^0^K,  where  the  central 
K  indicates  the  hiatus  between  i  and  o.  That  the 
letters  H  (final^,  ^,  %  from  the  earliest  times  were 
used  for  the  long  vowels  A,  I,  U,  seems  to  be 
beyond  doubt.  At  a  later  period  po^ps,  K  was 
used  for  another  A :  the  Greeks  adopted  y  for  O, 
and  finally  TMot  a.  long  £.  It  is  probable  that  a 
corruption  in  the  H^rew  pronunciation  of  n 
and  n  had  already  come  in  when  the  Sept 
adc^iCed  the  tilling  of  proper  names  which  we 
find.  As  for  il,  it  is  the  more  remarkable  that  the 
Greek  aspirate  should  not  have  been  used  for  it ; 
for  both  in  Greece  and  in  Italy  the  h  sound  must 
have  been  very  soft,  and  ultimately  has  been  lost. 

So  we  find  in  the  Se^  'A^/a  for  ^3n  H<?6e/, 
'Atf^  for  W\t\  Hoshf  a ;  and  even  the  rougher 
and  stronger  aspirate  H  often  vanishes.  'Hius 
•ErAx  *»  P^n  Hhm9k  ;  'Pomfit&e  for  nb'm  Reh- 
kobat,  &C.     Sometimes  however  the  H  becomes  Xf 

as  in  Hhfi  for  DH,  XoA&x  ^'^^  ^^  >  which  may 
possibly  indicate  that  H,  at  least  in  proper  names, 
occasionally  retained  the  two  sounds  of  Arabic 
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^  hh  and  ^  hh. 


The  y  was  of  necessity 


emitted  in  Greek,  since,  at  least  when  it  was  be- 
tween two  vowels,  no  nearer  representation  could 
be  Doade  than  by  leaving  a  hiatus.  Where  it  has 
been  denoted  by  Gkeek  7,  as  in  rSfM^^a,  ToiS^, 
27y«^,  thflre  is  no  doubt  that  it  had  tlie  force  of 

the  Arabic  C  (ghain),  whether  or  not  this  sound 

ever  occurred  in  H^rew  except  in  proper  names. 
Beqwcting  the  vowels,  we  may  add  that  it  is 
now  histOTic»llv  established,  alike  in  the  Syro- 
Arabian  and  in  the  Indo-European  languages, 
that  the  sounds  ^  and  0  (pronounced  as  in  maid 
and  boat)  are  later  in  time  than  those  of  A,  7,  a, 
and  are  m  foct  corruptions  of  the  diphthongs  ai, 
«f.  Hence,  originally,  three  lung  vowels,  ^  ?,  ti, 
with  three  vowel-points  for  the  same  when  short, 
appeared  to  suflice.  On  the  four  very  short 
vowels  of  Hebrew  a  needless  obscurity  is  left  in 
our  grammars  by  its  not  being  observed  that  we 
have  the  same  number  in  the  English  language 
nally  distinct;  as  in  sudden  (or  castle),  con- 
<nify,  nabodgf  beneath  i  although  it  is  probable  | 


that  with  n  the  vowel  was  clearer  and  sharper 
than  in  any  short  English  a.  We  have  even  the 
furtive  votcel  of  which  the  Hebrew  grammars 
speak ;  namely,  when  a  word  ends  in  r,  preceded 
by  a  long  accented  vowel  or  diphthong.  In  this 
case,  a  v«7  short  a  is  heard  in  true  English 
speech,  but  not  in  Irish,  before  the  r,  as  in  beer, 
shore,  flour  (whence  the  orthography  flower, 
bower,  &c.),  which  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew 
W\  in*  The  Arabs  have  it  also  when  the  final 
letter  is  p.— F.  W.  N. 

1.  ALPH^US  CAAt^oj),  father  of  James  the 
Less  (Matt.  x.  3;  Luke  vi.  15),  and  husband  of 
Mary,  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother  (John  xix. 
25) ;  for  which  reason  James  is  called  *  the  Lord's 
brother  •  [Brother].  By  comparing  John  xix. 
25,  with  Luke  xxiv.  10,  and  Matt  x.  3,  it  ap- 
pears that  Alphaeus  is  the  rame  person  as  Cleo- 
phas;  Alphseus  being  his  Greek,  and  Cleophas 
his  Hebrew  or  Syriac  name,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  provinces  or  of  the  time,  when  men 
had  often  two  names,  by  one  of  which  they  were 
known  to  their  friends  and  countrymen,  and  by 
the  other  to  the  Romans  or  strangers.  Possibly, 
however,  the  double  name  in  Greek  arises,  in  this 
instance,  from  a  diversity-in  pronouncing  the  H 
in  his  AramsBan  name,  ^B^n,  a  diversity  which 
is  commori  also  in  the  Septuagint  (see  Kuinoel 
in  Joan.  xix.  25)    [Names]. 

2.  ALPH^US,  the  father  of  the  evangelist 
Levi  or  Matthew  (Mark  ii.  1 4). 

ALTAR  (OSIP  from  H^J,  to  slay  (a  victim), 
but  used  also  for  the  altar  of  incense ;  Sept.  ge- 
nerally Ovtriaarfipiov,  sometimes  fi»fi6s).  The 
first  altar  we  read  of  in  the  Bible  was  that  erected 
by  Noah  on  leaving  the  ark.  According  to  a 
Rabbinical  legend,  it  was  partly  formed  from  the 
remains  of  one  built  by  Adam  on  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise,  and  afterwards  used  by  Cain  and 
Abel,  on  the  identical  spot  where  Abraham  pre- 
pared to  offer  up  Isaac  (Zohar,  In  Gen.  fol.  51,  3, 
4 ;  Targum,  Jonathan,  Gen.  viii.  20).  Mention 
is  made  of  altars  erected  by  Abraham  (Gren.  xii. 
7 ;  xiii.  4 ;  xxii.  9);  by  Isaac  (xxvi.  25);  by  Jacob 
(xxxiii.  20;  xxxv.  1,  3);  by  Moses  (Exod.  xvii. 
15).  After  the  giving  of  the  law,  the  Israelites  were 
commanded  to  make  an  altar  of  earth  (H^TD 
riDHK);  they  were  also  permitted  to  employ 
stones,  but  no  iron  tool  was  to  be  applied  to  them. 
This  has  been  generally  understood  as  an  inter- 
diction of  sculpture,  in  order  to  guard  against  a 
violation  of  the  second  commandment  Altars 
were  frequently  built  on  high  places  (HtDD,  HltDS, 
fiwfioi);  the  word  being  used  not  only  for  the 
elevated  spots,  but  for  the  sacrificial  structures  upon 
them.  Thus  Solomon  built  an  high  place  for  Che- 
mosh  (1  Kings  xi.  7),  and  Josiah  bnu^e  down  and 
burnt  ^e  high  place,  and  stamped  it  small  to 
powder  (2  Kings  xxiii.  15);  in  which  passage 
t^lD^  is  distinguished  from  HIITD.  This  practice 
however,  was  forbidden  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut 
xii.  13;  xvi.  5),  except  in  particular  instances, 
such  as  those  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  26)  and  David 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  18).  It  is  said  of  Solomon  ^  tliat  he 
loved  the  Lord,  walking  in  the  statutes  of  David,  his 
father,  only  he  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense  on  the 
high  places'  (I  Kings  iii.  3).  Altars  were  some- 
times built  on  the  roofs  of  houses :  in  2  Kings 
xxiii.  12,  we  read  of  the  altars  that  were  on  the 
top  of  the  upper  chamber  of  Ahax.    In  the  taber- 
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nacle,  and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  two  altan 
were  erected,  one  for  mcrifices,  the  other  for 
mcenae:  the  table  for  the  ihew-bread  is  alio 
aometimei  called  an  altar.  . 

1.  The  altar  of  bamt-offering  (TVtfty  n3TtD) 
belonging  to  the  tabernacle  was  a  nollow  square, 
fire  cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  three 
cubits  in  height ;  it  was  made  of  ^ttim-wood 
[ShittimI,  and  orerlaid  with  platei  of  brass.  In 
tiie  middle  there  was  a  ledge  or  projection, 
I13"13,  deambulacrum,  on  which  the  priest  stood 
while  officiating ;  immediately  below  this,  a  brass 
grating  was  let  down  into  the  altar  to  support  the 
fire,  with  four  rings  attached,  through  which  poles 
were  passed,  when  the  altar  was  removed.  Some 
critics  have  supposed  that  this  grating  was  placed 
perpendicularly,  and  ^tened  to  die  outward 
edge  of  the  33^3,  thus  making  the  lower  part  of 
the  altar  larger  than  the  upper.  Others  have 
imagined  that  it  extended  horizantally  beyond 
the  I13"D,  in  order  to  intercept  the  coals  or 
portions  of  the  sacrifice  which  might  accidoitally 
fall  off  the  altar.  Thus  the  Targumist  Jonathan 
says, '  Quod  si  cadat  frustum  aut  pruna  ignis  ex 
altari,  cadat  super  craticulam  nee  pertingat  ad 
terram ;  turn  capient  illud  sacerdotes  ex  craticula 
et  reponent  in  altari.*  But  for  such  a  purpose 
(as  Dr.  BUhr  remarks)  a  grating  seems  very  un- 
suitable. As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  go  up 
by  steps  to  the  altar  (Exod.  xx.  26),  a  slope  of 
earth  was  probably  made  rising  to  a  level  with 
the  I13"D.  According  to  the  Jewish  tradition 
this  was  on  the  south  side,  which  is  not  im- 
probable ;  ,for  on  the  east  was  '  the  place  of  the 
ashes'  (l^il  DIpD),  Lev.  i.  16,  and  the  laver 
of  brass  was  probably  near  the  western  side,  so 
that  only  the  north  and  south  sides  were  left. 
Those  critics  who  suppose  die  grating  to  have 
been  perpoidicular  or  on  the  outside,  consider  the 
injunction  in  Exod.  xx.  24,  as  applicable  to  this 
altar,  and  that  the  inside  was  filled  with  earth ; 
so  diat  the  boards  of  Shittim-wood  formed  merely 
a  case  for  the  real  altar.  Thus  Jarchi,  on  Exod. 
xxvii.  5,  says,  <  Altare  terreum  est  hoc  insum 
ffineum  altare,  cujus  concavum  terrft  impldbatur 
cum  castia  metEurentur.' 

In  Exod.  xxvii.  3,  the  following  utensib  are 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  altar,  all  of  which 
were  to  be  made  of  brass.  (1)  HITD  tiroth^ 
pans  or  dishes  to  receive  the  ashes  that  fell 
through  the  grating.  (2)  D^  yawn,  shovels  (JoT' 
cipes,  Vulg.)  for  cleaning  the  altar.  (3)  niplTtD 
misrakoth  (baaonSy  Auth.  Vers. ;  ^idkou.  Sept ;  pa- 
tera  sacri/ica^  Gesenius),  vessels  for  receiving  the 
blood  and  a^irinkling  it  on  die  altar.  (4)  ni^7Tt3 
mizlagoth  Q  flesh-fMoka,  Auth.  Vers. ;  Kptdypaiy 
Sept ;  Jwcinukt,  Vulg.),  large  forks  to  turn 
the  pieces  of  fiesh  or  to  take  them  off  the 
fire  (see  1  Sam.  ii.  13).  (6)  mniTD  machtkoth 
{* fire-pans,  Auth.  Vers.;  rh  irvo€tor,  Sept.); 
the  same  word  is  elsewhere  translated  censerSy 
Num.  xvi.  17 ;  but  in  Exodus  xxv.  38,  *  anuf- 
diahea  ;*  tnroe^fMra,  Sept 

2.  The  altar  of  bumt-oflering  in  Solomon^s 
temple  was  of  much  larger  dimensions, '  twenty 
cubits  in  lengdi  and  breadth,  and  ten  in  height  * 
(2  Chrou.  iv.  1),  and  was  made  entirely  of  brass. 
It  is  said  of  Asa  that  he  renewed  (KHII),  diat  is, 
either  repaired  (in  which  sense  the  word  is  evi- 
dently used  in  2  Chron.  xxiv.  4)  or  reconaecrated 
^iwftadinfff,  Sept)  the  altar  of  the  Lord  that  was 
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befbre  die  porch  of  the  Lord  (2  Chnm.  xv.  8). 
This  altar  was  removed  by  king  Ahax  (2  Kings 
xvi.  14 ;  it  was  *  cleansed '  CIJID,  irykCf)  by 
Hesekiah ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Manasseh^s 
reign  was  rebuilt  (pM  ketib ;  p>1  kerij. 

3.  Of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  f  ne  second 
temples  the  canonical  scriptures  give  us  no  in- 
formation excepting  that  it  was  erected  before 
the  foundations  of  the  temple  were  laid  (Ezra 
iii.  3,  6^  on  the  same  place  where  it  had  formerly 
been  built,  ^*  oh  K<d  wp6r€pov  ^p  dy^pKo9ofiri/A4po¥ 
tStov  (Joseph.  AfUiq.  xi.  4.  1).  From  the  Apo- 
crypha, however,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  made, 
not  of  brass,  but  of  unhewn  stone,  for  in  the 
account  of  the  restoration  of  the  temple  service  by 
Judas  MaccabsBus,  it  is  said,  <  They  took  whole 
stones  (XlBovs  dKiHck'fipovs\  according  to  the  law, 
and  built  a  new  altar  according  to  the  former  * 
(1  Mace.  iv.  47).     When  Antiochus  Epiphanea 

fiillaged  Jerusalem,  Josephus  informs  us  tnat  he 
eft  die  temple  bare,  and  took  away  the  golden 
candlesticks  and  the  golden  altar  [of  incense] 
and  table  [of  shew-bread],  and  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering,  rb,  Bv<ruurr4ipta  \Antiq.  xiL  5.  4). 

4.  The  altar  of  bumt-offering  erected  by 
Herod  is  thus  described  by  Josephus  (De  BeU. 
Jud,  V.  5.  6) :  <  Before  this  temple  stood  the 
altar,  fifteen  cubits  high,  and  equal  both  in 
length  and  breadth,  each  of  which  dimensions 
was  fifty  cubits.  The  figure  it  was  built  in  was 
a  square,  and  it  had  comers  like  horns  (xtpct- 
Tociietf  wpoay^xwf  ywvttu),  and  the  passage  up 
to  it  was  by  an  insensible  acclivity  frcnn  the 
south.  It  was  formed  without  any  iron  tool,  nor 
did  any  iron  tool  so  much  as  touch  it  at  any 
time.*  The  dimensions  of  this  altar  are  differently 
stated  in  the  Mishna.  It  is  there  described  a*  a 
square  32  cubits  at  the  base ;  at  the  height  of  a 
cubit  it  is  reduced  1  cubit  each  way,  making  it  30 
cubits  square ;  at  5  cubits  higha  it  is  similarly 
contracted,  becoming  28  cubits  square,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  horns,  26  cubits ;  and  allowing  a 
cubit  each  way  for  the  deambulacrum,  a  square 
of  24  cubits  is  left  for  the  fire  on  the  altar.  Other 
Jewish  writers  place  the  deambulacrum  2  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  altar^  which  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  more  suitable  construction.  Tlie 
Mishna  states,  in  accordance  with  Josephus,  thai 
the  stones  of  the  altar  were  unhewn,  agreeably  to 
the  command  in  Exod.  xx.  25 ;  and  that  diey 
were  whitewashed  every  year  at  the  Passover  and 
the  feast  of  tabernacles.  On  the  south  side  was 
an  inclined  plane,  32  cubits  long  and  16  cubits 
broad,  made  likewise  of  unhewn  stones.  A  pipe 
was  connected  with  the  south-west  horn,  through 
which  the  blood  of  the  victims  was  discharged  by 
a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  brook  Kedron. 
Under  the  altar  was  a  cavity  to  receive  the  drink- 
offerings,  which  was  covered  with  a  marble  slab, 
and  cleansed  from  time  to  time.  On  the  narti& 
side  of  the  altar  several  iron  rings  were  fixed  to 
fiisten  the  victims.  Lastly,  a  red  line  was  drawn 
round  the  middle  of  the  altar  to  distinguish 
between  the  blood  that  was  to  be  sprinkled  above 
and  below  it 

IL  The  second  altar  belonging  to  the  Jewish 
Cultus  was  the  altar  of  incenaey  *1tDpDrT  n^TD 
or  n^Dpn  n3Tt3 ;  Ovtruurrfiptoif  Ov/udfAorros, 
Sept ;  dvfuarHipioVf  Josephus ;  called  also  the 
golden  altar  (Num.  iv.  11)  intn  n3TD.  It 
was    placed  between  the  table  of   shew-bread 
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1.  Hju  altar  in  the  tobenucle  wb»  made  of 
SdttJQi'irDod  ovaloid  vith  ^Id  pLato, 
JD  length  and  bnadth,  and  two  cubiu  in  hetghL 
It  had  homi  (Ler.  ir.  7)  of  the  aame  materiid* ; 
lod  ffUDd  the  flat  suKacc  was  a  border  (If,  erowjit 
Aulk  Vffi,  ^  ■TTpflrH}!'  orrfictrT})'  ;t/'*"'^*'T  Sept.) 
of  ^d,  uDdfliHath  which  were  tlw  ricgi  to 
'  '  the  itava  rmn,  irmriUo.)  made  of 
ood,  orerlaid  with  gold  to  bear  it  withal ' 
ami.  m.  1 J ;  Jmepli.  Antiq.  iil,  8.  8). 

3.  The  allai  in  Solomon'a  Temple  wu  nmOar, 
bol  made  of  cnlai  (1  King!  ri.  30 ;  Tii.  4S ; 
1  Ctma.  nil.  18)  overlaid  with  gold. 

3.  The  altar  in  tLe  KCond  tcmule  wai  taken 
mj  by  Aniiochui  Epiphana  (I  Mace.  i.  23), 
ad  lotureil  by  Judai  UaccaJiiBiu  (1  Mace, 
it.  49)  Od  tbe  aich  of  Titiu  Ibeie  appean  no 
■Jiu  of  incenie ;  it  ia  not  meDtioned  in  Heb.  ii., 
nor  by  JoKph.  Anhg.  liv.  i.  i  (vide  Tholuck 
On  lie  Hebnncs,  vol.  ii.  p.  S ;  Biblical  Cabinet, 
<d.  iTiii.)  (Winer'i  Rialuorlerbuch,  articia 
'  Allu,'  '  Brandopfer  altar,'  '  Raucheialtar ; ' 
Biig't  Sjonioiut  det  Motaiiehen  Cultm,  bd.  1. 
Bnitlberg,  1837).— J,E.R. 

ALTARS,  FORMS  OF.  In  Hu  pMcoding 
inicle  the  reoils  i*  fiimithed  witli  all  the  poo- 
Dic  iofHinatico  which  we  ponag  reapecting  the 
>ltiii  iDHtlioDed  in  Scripture ;  bat  a*,  with  leganl 
D  Duterial  object*  so  frequenlly  named  aa  allan, 
nfeel  a  desire  to  have  dutmct  imagea  b  tht 
aiiiil,  aome  liirthei  remarlu  respecting  the  fonna 
Mck  they  [wbably  bor^  may  not  be  miac- 

ibe  diractioD  to  the  Inselitca,  at  tbe  time  of 
iei  leaving  Egypt,  to  coiutnicl  their  altara 
i'  unheim  atone*  or  of  earth,  ia  doubtleai  to  be 
'ndoitood  ai  an  injuDction  to  fallow  the  usage 
•/  thei>  pabiarchal  anceaton ;  and  not  to  adupt 
At  oBlDmj,  fiitl  of  idolatnwa  uaociatirxu,  whicb 
■iv;  hid  teen  in  Egypt,  or  might  we  in  the  laud 
if  Cinuu.  As  tbey  were  alio  attictly  enjoined  to 
^Mioy  ibe  altsn  of  the  Canaanitea,  it  i>  more  than 
^aifaible  that  tbe  direction  woa  levelled  against 
■idi  oiagea  aa  those  into  which  that  people  hod 
fiHra.  The  concliuioa  deducible  from  (hit,  that 
tte  patriarchal  altan  were  of  unhewn  itonea 
snt,  ii  confii 


itidi  U 
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irayi  described  aa  being  '  built'  The 
^niiian  that  Ihey  migAi  be  made  of  earth,  ap- 
!^  douUleaa  to  litaatiani  in  which  atone*  could 
»  be  euily  obtaineil,  aa  in  tbe  open  plum  and 
ildsnaeea.  Familiar  analogies  Irad  to  tbe 
"femce  that  tbe  largest  atonei  that  could  be 
*™id  10  tbe  DeiglLbourhood  would  be  BDployed  to 
'"B  the  altar ;  but  where  no  large  atonei  could 
^  had,  that  hs^a  of  fmalla  oius  might  be  made 

Ai  iboe  altars  were  erected  in  tlie  open  air,  and 
'Of  Iffy  carefiilly  preeerved,  there  i»  at  leaat 
'  ■'naig  grobability  that  tome  of  thoee  ancient 
l^iiiUDeaii  of  imbewD  atone,  unially  callal  Dru- 
■^  remaina,  which  are  foujid  in  all  puts  of  the 
'■^  Wert  denied  from  the  ollan  of  primiUve 
^'iBa,  ^Kie  are  varioui  in  their  forma;  and  tbeir 
?Biiiti  Dset  have  bem  ray  much  diiputed. 


lecha  or  the  KJatvaoB.  In  aiutlia'  work  (Pie- 
toriai  Hilt,  of  Palatine,  Supp.  Notes  to  b.  iii. 
cbi.  i.  ili.  iv.)  the  whole  nibject  is  lu^ly  ex- 
amined in  its  icriutuial  relatioui;  and  tbe  author, 
through  a  maaa  of  authority  and  illuilnUion,  there 
reachea  the  concluaion  thai  the  argumenti  pre- 

C derate  in  tavour  of  the  opinion  that  the  Crom- 
u  are  the  repreaentalivea  of  the  primitiTe 
attaia,  and  that  the  Kijtvaena  (stones  dispoaed 
m  a  cbeaE-like  form)  are  analogous  to  ths  arks 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  and  of  arana  of  the  p^an 
religion!    [Asic]. 

Cnjmlecht,  as  is  well  known,  are  aomnrhat  in 
the  form  of  a  t^l^  one  lai^  atoike  being  sup- 
ported, in  a  boritontal  or  slightly  inclined  posi- 
tion, upcn  three  or  mott^  but  usually  three  stuna, 
set  opiight.      That  they  were  used  as  altan  is 


*hei,  as  is  often  tlie  case,  we  observe  a  small  ci 
cular  hole  through  which  probably  the  rope  was 
run  by  which  the  vicdmB,when  alaughtereiC  were 
bound  to  the  altar,  as  they  were  to  the  angular 
prcjectiona  or  'horns'  of  the  Jewish  altar  <Pt. 
civiii.  37).  It  was  natural  that  where  a  suffi- 
ciency of  large  atones  could  not  be  found,  heapa  of 
ainaller  one*  should  be  eniployed ;  and  that,  wben 
practicable,  a  large  flat  stone  would  be  placed  on 
the  top,  to  give  a  proper  level  for  the  fire  and 
tbe  lacriflce.     Such  are  the  caim-altars,  of  whicb 


y  atill  n 


s  they  a 


found  in  places  where  sti  ^ 

been  obtained,  it  seems  that  in  latn  timn 
sttch  altars  hacl  a  special  appropriation ;  and 
Toland  (Uitt.  B.  Druidt,  101)  shows  that  the 
sacred  fires  were  burned  on  tbem^  artd  sacriflces 
offered  to  Bel,  Baal,  or  the  Sun. 


imction  that  Itioe  should  be  nc 


altars  so  elevated  in  llieir  fabric  aa  to  require  such 
atepa  for  tlie  officiating  priests ;  but  when  altai* 
found  on  rocks  or  hills,  tbe  aicoit  to  them  is 
aumetimea  facilitated  by  steps  cut  in  tht  rock. 
This,  tfaerefoi^  may  have  been  an  indirect  way  of 
preventing  that  erection  of  altar*  in  high  places 
which  the  Scriptures  so  ufloi  repnibats. 

It  is  usually  supposed,  however,  that  (he  effecl 
of  this  ptohibitioii  was,  that  the  tabcsikacle  altar. 


wu  pnjyided.  The  former  i»  Calmel'i  view, 
(he  latter  Lmoft.  Lamir  give*  b  Blopiog  ucent, 
irliile  Ctdmet  merely  pravidei  a  low  naDiliiiK- 
board  tar  the  officiotiiig  priat    Tbe  UHer  ia 

tmib&bly  riglit,  for  the  oitai  vtia  but  tbtee  cubiti 
ligfa,  and  was  detigned  to  be  portable.  There 
ia  uoe  error  in  these  andotlierliguraof  tlieJewiib 
altan  compowd  fnna  tbe  detcriptiona ;  namel)', 
with  tegaid  to  tbe  '  borne,'  wbich  were  placed 
at  tbe  oornera,  called  '  tbe  bom>  of  tbe  altar' 
(Eiod.  ixvil.  2;  xxix.  13;  1  King!  H.  2f<],  and 
tu  vbicb  tbe  victinu  woe  tied  at  tbe  time 
of  ncriflce.  Tlie  word  bom  (pp  term)  m 
applied  by  tbe  Jewi  a»  an  epidiet  docriptii 


of  an;  point  projecting  In  any  direction  after  tbe 
manner  of  a  lum  (not  neceoarily  like  a  bom 
in  ibape)  -,  and  there  ie  no  teaacm  to  doubt 
that  the  boma  of  tbe  aucceiaive  altat«  of  bomt- 
offeringa  reaembled  those  cotnera  projectiDg  up- 
waida  which  are  seen  in  many  ancient  altars. 
These  are  sbown  in  the  view  now  given  (from 
the  Pielorial  Bible),  which,  altbougb  lubstantially 
the  same,  is,  in  this  and  other  respects,  a  con- 
siderable impiovement  upon  that  of  Calmet. 


By  the  time  of  SolamoD  it  appears  to  have  been 
understood  that  tbe  interdiction  of  step*  of  aacent 
did  not  imply  that  the  altar  was  to  be  low,  but 
tatber  that  it  waa  to  be  high,  and  that  onl;  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  ascent  was  forbidden.  The  altar 
of  the  temple  was  not  leas  than  ten  cubits  high, 
and  some  means  of  aacent  must  have  beel 
vided.  The  usual  representationi  of  Soloi 
altar  are  formed  chiefly  from  the  deacriptio 
that  in  Herod's  temple  giien  by  Joaephut  and  the 
Rabbins ;  and  although  this  last  was  almost  one- 
third  higher  and  larger  than  the  other,  it  was 
doubtless  upon  the  same  model.  The  altar  of  the 
first  temple  hud  been  seen,  and  could  be  described, 
by  many  of  tbwe  who  were  present  when  that  of 
tM  •ecoDd  temple  was  erected )  and  the  latter  was 


known  to  those  by  whom  Hood's  altar  wis  built 
Very  diflWent  flgurea,  however,  haie  beni  ftsiool 
from  these  deecriptioTH. 


The  flrtt  figure  ia  taken  fr 
■    tihibita  the  fon 

also  preferred  by  Bernard  Lam;,  se 
by  Prid^ui  {Conneclion,  i.  200).  It  isawl- 
lently  conceived;  but  is  open  to  the  olieeOim 
that  the  slope,  so  fer  ftom  being  '  insaMible,'  ss 


to  an  olgect  so  elevated  must  have  beai  iuoti- 
venienlly  extended. 

Calmet  gives  the  above  only  as  in  aecordaiiM 
with  the  Rabbinical  descriptims.   His  own  view  of 


the  matter  is  conveyed  in  theanneied  figure.  This 
ia  certainly  a  very  handsome  altar  in  itself,  but  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  devise  one  moR  uo- 
auitable  for    "  '         '  -       ■■      — 


ALTABS. 

br  B  iocliiMil  pluu  to  an  allar  aa  1 

d  SdIoiko  muM  atita  have  bwD 
Bntj  Wfp,  or  LiK  had  an  uoMemly 
lijitticai  obilatsd  bj  thg  provitioo  of  three  u- 
emit>  cf  Ibur  itepi  eacli,  coiductinff  to  cuccesaive 
iJailaiu.  jlnllie  deacHpIiun  of  UKlfiel'i  tpinple, 
'Otpi'  (TDTSD)  an  placed  oo  the  wt  tide  of 
iIk  altai  (Eld.  xliil  17)  ;  aod  B>  it  ia  ^ni«ally 
naaei  that  (ha  detul*  of  that  deaniplioii  ^ree 
■in  Ihcat  of  Soknnoii'i  temple,  it  ii  on  that  su- 
lUty  (be  nepa  ore  inlmduced.  If  the;  actually 
oibbI,  il  may  be  aakeii  how  this  va«  consistent 
with  the  law,  which  forfiade  alejM  altogctber.  The 
nrei  la,  that,  aa  public  decency 


if  Krpt  conld  be  ao  diapoaed  that  decencj  abould 
M  b>  lialated  ;  and  that,  if  a  law  may  be  in- 
iBintwi  hy  the  reaxin  of  its  enactment,  thit  law 
rmid  odIy  be  meant  to  forbid  a  oontinuout  flight 
rf  nipi,  and  not  a  broken  ascent.  If  il  ii  ilill 
nflid  againit  thii  view  that,  acccadlni;  lo  Jo- 
■^ms,  the  aacent  in  the  temple  of  Herud  was 

ba,  that,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  a  mode  of 
"■''peling  the  lav  according  to  the  dead  letter, 
>dH  ihan  the  (pint,  had  arisen ;  and  we  have 
wiiouht  Ihaleren  bad  it  beai  then  luMiwn  that 
'fp  aOual])-  eiiated  in  Solomon'a  alter,  or  in 
t^  of  the  •econd  (emple,  this  would  have  been 
glided  as  a  enioua  dqiarture  fmoi  the  strict 
wn  of  the  law,  not  to  be  repeated  in  the  new 
■lUf.  InasimiUr  way  the  student  of  the  Bible 
nj  uicDunt  for  •ooiF  o&er  discrepancies  between 
^  imple*  of  Solomon  and  Eieluel,  and  that  of 


f^-Vlr 


,  Tn  u.rut  OF  iHCBNss,  being  very  simple  in 
Q  larti  and  usea,  haa  berai  represented  with  so  little 
**teit«i,  ercept  in  some  omametilal  details,  that 
'**  el  Ibe  Sgiirea  designed  from  tlie  descriptions 
»j  mffice.  It  is  tbe  some  as  the  one  inserted  in 
it  Pittorial  Bible  (Exoil.  xxi.) ;  and,  as  to  the 
"*vn  ('  inm '),  &c.,  is  doubtless  more  accurate 
^  Itn  giiai  by  Calmet  and  others. 

It  is  not  oat  abject  D  describe  the  ollon  of  other 
'ties ;  but,  to  supply  materials  for  comparison 
"^-'"  ~  bn,  a  group  of  the  altars  of  the  prin- 
M  (/  Oriental  aiwl  claaical  antiquity 
One  obrioui  remark  ocean. 


the  Hebrew  altan  were  ii 
general  Oriental  type.  In  all  of  them  we  obaerve 
bases  Hith  c(nm|Kniding  projectlona  at  the  top; 
and  in  some  we  &id  the  true  model  of  the  '  honu,' 
or  promineiit  and  pointed  angles. 


,  3.  Greek. 


I.  RgnuD. 


EgyptisB 


).  BsbiloBl 


Not  regarding  the  table  of  ihea-bread  as  an 
altar,  an  account  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  ■ptapa 
bead;  and  other  articla  ofTuid  inlormatian  re- 
specting the  uses  and  privilef^  of  the  altars  of 
tnimt-oflering  and  of  jncaise  [Asiluh  ;  Cbnsir  ; 
Ikckmsb;  Sacrii>icb], 

Altak  at  Atuknb.  SL  Paul,  in  his  admired 
addles*  before  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus  [at 
Athena,  declare*  that  he  perceived  that  tlw  Athe- 
nians were  in  all  things  too  superstitious,*  tor 
that,  aa  he  was  passing  by  and  beholding  their 
devotimi,  he  found  an  altar,  inscribed, '  To  tsb 
llNKHDtni  Gon;'  and  adds,  with  uiiei))ected 
forc^  ^  ^im  whom  ye  vorshtp  williout  kriovting 
(Sc  oJr  iryyomrrft  iiMH$tert),  I  set  forth  unto 
you'  (Acts  ivii.  32,  23).  The  questions  sug- 
gested by  tlie  mentioD  of  an  altar  at  Athens,  tlius 
iltscribed  '  to  the  unknown  God,'  have  engaged 


and  probably  will  continue 
the  subject. 


inioijs  have  beoi, 
cnlertainR]  oi 


culty  arises  ftom  this,  that 
the  Greek  wnlen,  especially  such  aa  illustrate 
the  Athenian  antiquities,  mue  mention  of  many 
aUan  dedicated  iyvArroa  erait,  to  tJit  tin- 
kaown  godt,  but  not  of  any  one  dedicated  iy 
vdcTif  Or^,  to  the  unknovn  god.     The  passage 


*  AmTiStu/iavfinifipus — a  word  that  only  occurs 
here,  and  is  of  aml>iguous  signification^  being  ca- 
pable of  a  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  sense.  Most 
modem,  and  some  ancient,  expositors  hold  that  it 
is  here  lo  be  taken  in  a  good  sense  {very  religiout), 
OS  it  was  not  the  object  of  the  apostle  to  give  need- 
les* aflence.  lliis  explanation  also  agree*  best 
with  the  context,  and  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  A  man  may  be  '  very  religious,'  though 
hi*  religion  itielf  may  be  false. 
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in  Lucian  (Philopatr.  §  9),  which  has  often 
been  appealed  to  as  evidence  that  there  existed 
at  Athens  an  altar  dedicated,  in  the  singular, 
to  the  unknown  God,  irfv^irrt^  6c^,  is  of  little 
worth  for  the  purpose.  For  it  has  been  shown 
by  Eichhom,  and  Niemeyer  {Interp.  Orat,  PauL 
Ath.  in  Areop.  habX  that  this  witty  and  profane 
writer  only  repeats  me  expression  of  St  Paul,  with 
the  view  of  casting  ridicule  upon  it,  as  he  does 
cm  other  occasions.  The  other  passages  fit>m 
Ghreek  writers  only  enable  us  to  conclude  that 
there  were  altars  at  Athens  dedicated  to  many 
unknown  aoda  (Pausan.  i.  1 ;  Philostrat.  Vit.  Ap. 
vi.  3).  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  the  allusion 
may  be  to  certain  anonymous  altars,  which  were 
erected  by  the  philosopher  Epimenides,  in  the 
time  of  a  terrible  pestilence,  as  a  solemn  expiation 
for  the  country  (Diog.  Laert  Vit.  Epimen.  i.  29). 
Dr.  Doddridge,  among  others,  dwells  much  on 
this.  But  it  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  view 
which  he  has  taken,  that  the  sacrifices  on  these 
altars  were  to  be  offered  not  &yv<Sxrrtip  6c^,  but  r^ 
irpoiHiKoyrt  6c^,  i-  e,  to  the  GKxl  to  whom  this 
affair  appertains,  or  the  Grod  who  can  avert  the 
pestilence,  whoever  he  may  be;  and  such,  no 
doubt,  would  have  been  the  inscription,  if  there 
had  been  any.  But  these  altars  are  expressly 
said  to  have  been  fiot/xol  dycHvu/xoi,  i.  e.  anony- 
mous altars,  evidently  not  in  the  sense  of  altars 
inscribed  to  the  unknoum,  God,  but  altars  without 
any  name  or  inscription. 

Now,  since  the  ancient  writers  tell  us  that 
there  were  at  Athens  many  altars  inscribed  to  the 
unknown  gods,  Erasmus,  Le  Clerc,  BrodsBus,  and 
many  others,  have  maintained  that  St  Paul 
changed  the  plural  nmnber  into  tlie  singular  in 
accommodation  to  his  purpose.  Of  Uiis  opinion 
was  Jerome  {Comment,  in  Tit  i.  12),  who  testifies 
that  this  inscription  (which,  he  says,  had  been 
read  by  him)  was,  Bcots  *hffias  icol  Y.vp^tirris  kuL 
Aifi^s,  Bfoiis  dyytl^ois  icol  ^4tfois,  ^  To  the  gods 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa ;  to  the  unknown  and 
strange  gods.  Bretschneider,  relying  on  this 
authority,  supposes  (Lex,  N.  T.,  s.  v.  iyyworos) 
the  inscription  to  have  been  dyv^^ots  B^ois, 
s.  e.  to  the  gods  of  foreign  nations,  unknown  to 
the  Athenians ;  indicating  tfiat'  either  foreigners 
might  sacrifice  upon  that  altar  to  their  own  gods, 
or  that  Athenians,  who  were  about  to  travel 
abroad,  might  first  by  sacrifice  propitiate  the 
favour  of  me  gods  of  &e  countries  they  were 
about  to  visit  He  quotes  the  sentiment  of  Ter- 
tullian :  *  I  find,  indeed,  altars  prostituted  to 
unknown  gods,  but  idolatry  is  an  Attic  tenet; 
also  to  uncertain  gods,  but  superstition  is  a  tenet 
of  Rome.*  To  the  view  that  such  was  the  in- 
scription which  Paul  noticed,  and  that  he  thus 
accommodated  it  to  his  immediate  purpose,  it  has 
been  very  justly  objected  that,  if  this  interpretation 
be  admitted,  the  whole  strength  and  weight  of  the 
apostle  8  argument  are  taken  away ;  and  that  his 
assertion  might  have  been  convicted  of  falsity  by 
his  opponents.  Therefore,  while  admitting  the 
authorities  for  the  fact,  that  there  were  altars  in^ 
scribed  to  the  unknown  gods,  they  contend  that 
St  Paul  is  at  least  equally  good  authority,  for 
the  fact  that  one  of  these  altars,  if  not  more,  was 
inscribed  in  the  singular,  to  the  unknown  God. 
Chrysostom  (In  Acta  Ap.),  who  objects  strongly 
to  the  precedmg  hypothesis,  offers  me  conjecture 
that  the  Athenians,  who  were  a  people  exceedingly 
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superstitiout,  being  apprdiensive  fiiat  tfaey  mi^ 
have  overlooked  some  aivinity  and  omitted  to  wor- 
ship him,  erected  altars  in  some  part  of  their  dty 
inscribed  to  the  unknown  God;  whence  St  Paid 
took  occasion  to  preach  to  the  Areopsgites  Je- 
hovah as  a  God,  with  respect  to  them  touly  wi- 
known  ;  but  whom  they  yet,  in  some  sort,  adored 
without  knowing  him.  Similar  to  this  in  enential 
import  is  the  conjecture  of  Eichhom  (AUgem, 
BibUoth.  iii.  414)  to  which  Niemeyer  subscribes, 
that  there  were  standing  at  Athens  sereral  ray 
ancient  altars,  which  haid  originally  no  inscrip- 
tion, and  which  were  afterwards  not  destroyed, 
for  fear  of  provoking  the  anger  of  the  gods  to 
whom  they  had  been  dedicated,  although  it 
was  no  longer  known  who  these  gods  were.  He 
supposes,  therefore,  that  the  inscription  irfv^tf 
ecy,  to  an  \some'\  unknown  God,  was  pUced 
upon  them ;  and  that  one  of  these  altars  was  leeo 
by  the  apostle,  who,  not  knowing  that  there  were 
others,  spoke  accordingly.  To  this  we  may  add 
the  notion  of  Kuinoel  ( Comm,  in  Act.  xvii.  23),  who 
considers  it  proved  that  there  were  several  altais 
at  Athens  on  which  the  inscription  was  written  in 
the  plural  number ;  and  believes  that  there  wm 
also  one  altar  with  the  inscription  in  the  singular, 
although  the  feet  has  been  recorded  by  no  other 
writer.  For  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  tlus 
silence,  to  the  discredit  of  a  writer,  like  St  Paul, 
of  unimpeached  integrity.  The  altar  in  question, 
he  thinks,  had  probably  been  dedicated  iepf^^ 
Oc^r,  on  account  of  some  remarkable  benefit  re- 
ceived, which  seemed  attributable  to  some  God, 
although  it  was  uncertain  to  tohom. 

It  would  be  improper  to  dismiss  this  subject 
without  noticing  me  opinion  of  Augustine,  who 
had  no  doubt  Uiat  the  Athenians,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  tmknoicn  God,  really  worshipped 
the  true  one.     Others  besides  him  have  thmight 
that  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  the  real  object  of 
this  altar,  he  being  a  powerful  God,  but  not  fidly 
known  to  them,  as  the  Jews  never  used  his  name 
in  speech,  but  substituted  *  Thb  Lord  '  for  *  Js- 
HovAH.'     One  of  the  warmest  modem  adrocates 
of  Augustine's  opinion  is  Dr.  Hales,  who,  among  a 
multitude  of  other  matters,  irrelevant  to  his  *  Chro- 
nology,' but  interesting  in  themselves^  has  cnti- 
cally  examined  this  subject  (vol.  iii.  pp.  519*531). 
Alluding  to  the  alleged  fact  that  Athens  was 
colonised  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  where  thee  *•■  * 
temple  to  Neith,  the  Egyptian  goddess  of  wisdojn, 
on  which  was  the  famous  inscription,  *£7^  <>M^ 
nAN  rh  y4ytyos,  Kot  hv,  koI  MfitroV  itol  rhv 
€fi6y  w/wXov  ouSclf  w«  Brrirhs  chrficaXwf'cr— *  * 
am  ALL  that  has  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be;  and 
my  veil  no  mortal  hath  yet  uncovered,''  he  seems 
disposed  to  connect  this  inscripticm  with  the  one 
on  the  Athenian  altar,  and  to  refer  both  to  that 
remote  *  unknowable'  Wisdom,  far  beyond  all 
known  causes,  whom  the  heathen  dimly  guessed  at 
under  obscure  meta{^rs  and  recondite  phrases ; 
but  whom  the  Hebrews  knew  under  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

But  thete  is  no  end  of  these  hynotheses;  and 
we  are  content  to  rest  in  the  conclusion  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  (Add.  in  Am.  Edit,  of  Cabnet) : 
<  So  much  at  least  is  certain,  that  altars  to  an 
unknown  god  or  gods  existed  at  Athens.  But 
the  attempt  to  ascertain  definitively  whom  the 
Athenians  worshipped  under  this  appellation 
must  ever  remain  fruitles  for  want  of  sufficient 
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data.  The  iiucription  afforded  to  Paul  a  happy 
occasion  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel ;  and  those 
who  emlvaced  it  found  indeed  that  the  being 
whom  tfaey  had  thus  ^  ignorantly  worshipped,** 
woi  the  one  only  liriug  and  true  God.* 

ALUKAH  (7]^hp, ;  Sept  B8/AA0 ;  Vulg. 
Sanguisuffa  ;  A  V.  *  Horse-leech ')  occurs  only 
blVor.  XXI,  15  (goius,  vermet ;  order,  intesH- 
ftaia,  Linn.  Viviparous,  brings  forth  only  one 
(Spring  at  a  time  :  many  species).  *  The  horse' 
Ittca  *  it  properly  a  speeiet  of  leedi  discarded  for 
medical  purposes  on  account  of  the  coarseness  of 
its  bite.  There  is  no  ground  for  the  distinction  of 
tpecies  made  in  the  ^glish  Bible. 

Altiunigfa  ^  Hebrew  word  is  translated  leech 
io  all  tlie  versioDS,  there  has  been  much  dispute 
wtietfaer  diat  is  its  proper  meaning.     Against  the 
mxieed  transkttiony  it  has  been  urged  that,  upon 
n  examination  of  the  omtext  in  which  it  occurs, 
^  introduction  of  the  leech  seems  strange ;  that 
it  is  hnpossible  to  understand  what  is  meant  by 
iti  <  two  daughters,*  or  three,  as  the  Septuagint, 
Sjriac,  and  Arabic  versions  assign  to  it;   and 
tlat,  instead  of  the  incessant  cravmg  apparently 
Abated  to  it,  the  leech  drops  off  when  filled. 
Iq  order  to  evade  these  diflScutties  it  has  been  at- 
tonpted,  but  in  vain,  to  connect  the  passage  either 
vitfa  die  preceding  or  subsequent  verse.     It  has 
iho  been  attempted  to  give  a  differrait  sense  to 
Ae  Hebrew  word.     But  as  it  occurs  nowhere 
^&^fa,  in  Scripture,  and  as  the  root  from  which 
it  would  seem  to  be  derived  is  never  used  as  a 
rerb«  no  assistance  can  be  obtained  from  the  Scrip* 
toRs  themselves  in  this  investigation.    Recourse  is 
ttiffefore  had  to  the  Arabic.    The  following  is  the 
lioeof  criticism  pursued  by  the  learned  Bochart 
{Bierozoicon,  a  Kooenmtiller,  iii.  785,  &c.).    The 
Arabic  word  for  leech  is  alakah,  which  is  de- 
nied from  a  verb  signifying  to  hang  or  to  adhere 
to.    But  the  Hebrew  word,  alukah,  he  would  de- 
rire  from  another  Arabic  root,  cUttk,  which  means 
'^  heavy  misfortune,  or  impending  calamity* ; 
>ni  boice  he  infers  that  alukah  properly  means 
'iatioy,  and  particularly  the  necessity  of  dying 
which  attach»i  to  every  man  by  the  decree  of 
&>!     He  urges    that   it  is  not   strange   that 
*ftpring  should  be  ascribed  to  this  divine  ap* 
pMQtment,   since,    in  Prov.  xxvii.    1,   offspring 
^  attributed  to   time,  a  day—'  Thou  knowest 
^  what  a   day  may  bring  forth.^    And  the 
HHvews  call  events  the  chUdren  of  time.    We 
^  speak  of  the  womb  of  time.      Thus,  then, 
Miart  considers  that  destiny,  or  the  divine  de- 
%  ccoceming  death,  is  here  personified  and 
fnsoited  as   having. '  two  daughters    crying, 
P^t,  give  ;*   namely,  7Wl^,  Hades,  or  the  state 
^d^Nttted  sotds,  and  tiie  grave.     He  cites  Prov. 
ixriL  20,  as  a  parallel  passage  :   *  Hell  (sheol) 
^  the  grave  are  never  full,*  which  the  Vulgate 
*3)den  'infemus    et  perditio.*     Hence  he  sup- 
F^>^  that  sheol  and    the  grave  are  the  two 
*i*t^hteis  of  AliUukh  or  Destiny ;  each  cries  '  give' 
tf  the  same  moment — the  former  asks  for  the  soul, 
^  ^  latter  for  the  body  of  man  in  death ;  both 
an  insatiable,  for  both  involve  all  mankind  in  one 
^'f^aaaa  ruin.     He  further  thinks  that  both  these 
^  caDed  daughters,  because  each  of  the  words 
*  ^^  the  feminine,    or,   at  most,   of  the  com- 
""Q  lader;  and  in  the  16th  verse,  tiie  grave 
(M)  is  specified  at  one  of  the  *  things  that  are 


never  satisfied.*  In  fiirtho:  confirmation  of  this 
view,  Bochart  cites  rabbinical  writers,  who  state 
that  by  the  word  alukah,  which  occurs  in  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,  they  imder- 
stand  destiny  to  be  signified;  and  also  remark 
that  it  has  two  daughters — Eden  and  Grehenna, 
Paradise  and  Hell — the  former  of  whom  never 
has  enough  of  the  souls  of  the  righteous,  the  latter 
of  the  souls  of  the  wicked. 

In  behalf  of  the  received  translation,   it  is 
urged    that  it  is  scarcelv  credible  that  all  the 
ancient  translatcnrs  should  have  confounded  alukah 
with  alakah;  that  it  is  peculiarly  unlikely  that 
this  should  have  been  the  case  with  the  Septua- 
gint translator  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  because 
it  is  believed  that  '  this  ranks  next  to  the  trans- 
lation  of  the  Pentateuch  for  ability  and  fidelity 
of  execution  ;*  and   that  the  author  of  it  must 
have  been  well  skilled  in  the  two  languages 
(Home's  Introduction,  ii.  43:  ed.  1828).     It  is 
further  pleaded  that  the  applicalion  of  Arabic 
analogies    to   Hebrew  words    is    not    decisive; 
and   finally,  that  the    theory  proposed  by  Bo- 
chart is  not  essential  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
passage.    In  the  preceding  verse  the  writer  (^not 
Solomon — see  verse  1)  speaks  of  <  a  generation, 
whose  teeth  are  as  swords,  and  dieir  jaw-teeth  as 
knives  to  devour  the  poor  from  off  the  earth,  and 
the  needy  from  among  men  ;*  and  then,  afrer  the 
abrupt  and  picturesque  style  of  the  East,  espe- 
cially in  their  proverbs,  which  b  nowhere  more 
vividly  exemplified  than  in  this  whole  chapter,  the 
leech  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  the  covet- 
ousness  of  such  persons,  and  of  the  two  distin- 
guishing vices  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  avarice 
and  cmelty.     May  not  abo  the  <  two  daughters 
of  the  leech,  crving.  Give,  give,*  be  a  figurative 
description  of  the  two  Ups  of  die  creature  (for 
these  it  has,  and  perfectly  formed),  which  are 
a  part  of  its  very  complicated  mouth  f    It  cer- 
tainly is  agreeable  to  the  Hebrew  style  to  call  the 
oflspring  of  inanimate  things  daughters,  for  so 
branches  are  called  daughters  of   trees    (Gen. 
xlix.  22 — margin).     A  similar  use  of  the  word 
is  found  in  Eccles.  xii.  4,  *  All  the  daughters  of 
music  shall  be  brought  low,*  meaning  the  lips, 
front  teeth,  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth.     It  is 
well  remarked  by  Professor  Paxton,  that  <  this 
figurative  application  of  the  entire  genus  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  interpretation.   The  leech,  as  a 
symbol,  in  use  among  rulers  of  every  class  and  in 
all  ages,  for  avarice,  rapine,  plunder,  rapaci^, 
and  even  assiduity,  is  too  well  Known  to  need  il- 
lustration *  (Plan.  Epidic,  art  2 ;  Cicero,  ad  At- 
tic. ;  Horace,  Ars  Poet,  476 ;  Theocritus,  Phar- 
maceut. ;  &c.  &c.).— J.  F.  D. 

ALUSH  (tW^^;  Sept  hiXoh),  one  of  the 
places  at  which  the  Hebrews  rested  on  their  way 
to  Mount  Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii.  13).  It  was  be- 
tween Dopbkah  and  Rephidim.  The  Jewish  Chro- 
nology {Seder  Ohm  Babba,  c.  6,  p.  27)  makes 
it  twelve  miles  from  the  former  and  eight  from 
the  latter  station.  The  Targum  of  Jonathan  caUs 
it  *  a  strong  fort;*  and  it  is  alleged  (upon  an  in- 
terpretation of  Exod.  xvi.  30^  that  in  Alush  the 
Sabbath  was  instituted,  and  the  first  Sabbath 
kept 

AMALEK   (P^J?),  a  son  of  Eliphax  (the 

first-bom  of  Esau)  by  his  concubine  Timna :  he 
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was  the  chieftain,  or  Emir  (^Pfe(,  Sept.  ^cfuir, 
Auth.  V.  Duke),  of  an  IdumKLi  tribe  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  16). 

AMALEKITES,  the  nanie  of  a  nation  inha- 
biting the  country  to  the  south  of  Palestine  be- 
tween Idumaea  and  Eg3rpt,  and  to  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir.  <The  Amalekites 
dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south'  (na^H  pK3, 
Num.  xiii.  29.).  '  Saul  smote  the.  Amalekites 
from  Havilah  until  thou  comest  to  Shur,  tJiat 
is  over  against  Egjrpt '  (I  Sam.  xv.  7).  *  David 
went  up  and  invaded  the  Geshurites,  and  Gezrites, 
and  the  Amalekites,  for  those  nations  were  of 
old  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  as  thou  goest 
to  Shur,  even  unto  the  land  of  Egypt'  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8).  In  I  Chron.  iv.  42,  it  is  said  that 
the  sons  of  Simeon  went  to  Mount  Seir  and 
smote  the  rest  of  the  Amalekites  that  were  es- 
caped. According  to  Josephus  (Antiq.Au.  2,61) 
the  Amalekites  inhabited  Gobolitis  (7^3,  Ps. 
Ixxiii.  8 ;  T^fiaXa,  rd$a\a,  Stephanus  Byz. ; 
rffia\7irfi,  reifia\rirfi,  Euseb.)  and  Petra,  and 
were  the  most  warlike  of  the  nations  in  those 
parts :  o1  tc  r^v  TofioKTriy  icol  r^v  Uirpay  /cotroi- 
Kovirrfs,  of  iraXoOvTou  nhf  'A/ioAiyirTrcu,  fiaxtM^ 
raroi  8^  ruv  iKutrt  iOvwv  MjpxoV'  In  another 
passage  he  says,  'Aliphaz  had  five  legitimate 
sons,  Theman,  Omer,  Saphus,  Gk>tham,  and 
Kanaz ;  for  Amalek  was  not  legitimate,  but  by  a 
concubine,  whose  name  was  Thamna.  These 
dwelt  in  ^t  part  of  Idumeea  called  Gk)bolitis, 
and  ^t  called  Amalekitis,  from  Amalek '  (Antiq. 
ii.  1) ;  and  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  them  as 
*  reaching  from  Pelusium  of  Egypt  to  the  Red 
Sea '  (Antiq.  vi.  7).  We  find,  also,  that  they  had 
a  settlement  in  that  part  of  Palestine  which  was 
allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  Abdon,  one  of 
the  judges  of  Israel,  was  buried  in  Pirathon,  in 
the  land  of.  Ephraim,  in  the  mount  of  the  Ama- 
lekites, V^Oyn,  ina.  in  Deborah's  triumphal 
ode  it  is  said  p70y3  DBHC'  D>"©K  >iD,  *  out 
of  Ephraim  was  there  a  root  of  them  against 
Amalek '  (Auth.  Vers.),  which  Ewald  (Die  Poe- 
tiachen  Bucher  des  AUen  BundeSy  &c.,  Qiot- 
tingen,  1839,  Band.  i.  129)  translates  <  Von 
Efraim  die,  dercn  Wwrzel  iat  in  Amaleq,  *  of 
Ephraim  those  whose  root  is  in  Amalek,'  t.  e. 
the  Ephraimites  who  dwelt  in  the  mount  of  the 
Amalekites.  On  comparing  this  text  and  Joshua 
xvi.  10,  *  they  drave  not  out  tiie  Canaanites  that 
dwelt  in  Gezer  (1T33),  but  the  Canaanites  dwelt 
among  the  Ephraimites  unto  this  day' — with 
I  Sam.  xxvii.  8,  *■  David  invaded  the  Gt»hurites, 
and  Grezrites,  and  the  Amalekites,'  &c., — it  seems 
probable  that  the  Gezrites  (^1T3^  were  the  inhar 
bitants  of  Gkzer  (1T3)  (v.  Gesenius) ;  but  in  that 
case  David  must  have  marched  norm  ward  instead 
of  southward,  and  the  southernposition  of  the 
Amalekites  is  expressly  stated.  The  first  mention 
of  the  Amalekites  in  the  Bible  is  Gen.  xiv.  7 ; 
Chedorlaomer  and  his  confederates  returned  and 
.came  to  En-mishpat,  which  is  Kadesh,  and  smote 
all  the  country  of  the  Amalekites,  and  also  the 
Amorites  that  dwelt  in  Hazezon-tamar.'  From 
this  passage  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Amale- 
kites existed  as  an  independent  nation  at  that 
time,  and  were,  therefore,  totally  distinct  from  the 
descendants  of  the  scm  of  Eliphaz.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  remarked  that  while  several  other 
nations  are  specified  ('  the  Rephaims,  the  Zuzims, 
the  Emims,*  v.  5,  *  the  Horites,'  v.  6,  and  *  the 
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Amorites,'  v.  7),  the, phrase  '  all  ,fiie  country  of 
the  Amalekites '  (''pTtSj^n  men>3)  niay  have 
been  used  by  the  sacred  historian  to  denote  the 
locality  not  then,  but  long  afterwards,  occupied 
by  the  posterity  of  Amalek  (IHengstenberg's  Die 
Authentie  des  Pentat€uche8,aaiid  ii.,305).  The 
LXX.    appear   to    have    read  ^-knZy  aU  Ae 
princes,  instead  of  miT^S,    all    ^  country, 
KoeriKO^ap  irdrras   robs  tLpxovras  *Afia\^ic;  a 
reading  which,  if  correct,  would  be  in  favour  of 
the  former  supposition.   Origen  says  (Jn  Numer, 
Homil.  xix.),  interfeceruntomnes  principes  Ama- 
lek, Rufinus's  Latin  version.     After  starting  the 
question,  whether  this  name  belonged  to  two  na- 
tions, without  attempting  to  settle  it,  be  turns 
off  to  its    allegorical  interpretation  (Qpero,  x. 
230,  Berol.  1840).     The  Amalekites  were  the 
first  assailants  of  the  Israelites  after  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xrii.).     In  v.  13  it 
is   said   'Joshua   discomfited  Amalek    and  his 
people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.'    Amalek  may 
here  be  employed  as  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
tribe,  as  Pharaoh  was  the  name  of  the  8ucx««»^« 
kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  this  case  the  words  rnait 
mean  the  prince  and  his  army.    But  if  *  Amalek 
stand  for  toe  nation,  *  his  people '  must  mean  their 
confederates.     It  has  been  thought  improbthk 
that  in  so  short  a  period  the  descendants  of  Esau's 
grandson  could  have  been  suflSciently  numerous 
and  powerful  to  attack  the  host  of  Israel ;  bat 
within  nearly  the  same  period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
had  increased  so  that  it  could  muster  40,600  men 
able  to  bear  arms,  and  Manasseh  32,200 :  and 
admitting  in  the  case  of  the  Israelites  an  extraor^ 
dinary  rate  of  increase  (Exod.  i.  12,  20),  still,  if 
we  consider  the  prostrating  influence  of  slavoy  on 
the  national  character,  and  the  absence  of  warlike 
habits,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  a  comparatively 
small  band  of  marauders  would  be  a  very  for- 
midable foe  to  an  undisciplined  multitude,  cir- 
cumstanced as  the  Israelites  were,  in  a  locality  so 
adapted  to  irregular  warfare.     It  appears  too  that 
the  attack  was  made  on  the  most  dd*encele8s  por- 
tion of  the  host     '  Remember  (said  Moses)  what 
Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way  when  je  were 
come  forth  out  of  Egypt ;  how  be  met  thee  by  the 
way  and  smote  the  hindmost,  of  thee,  eren  all  tkai 
were  feeble  behind  thee  (D^TBTl^n ;   Sept,  tcowt- 
&VT€S,  Vulg.  lassi),  when   thou  wast  fcint  and 
weary  '  (Deut.  xxv.  17).     In  Balaam's  prophecy 
(Num.  xxiv.)  Amalek  is  denominated  *  the  first 
of  the  nations,'  D^13  H^BW.     The  Targumists 
and  several  expositors,  both  Jewish  and  ChristiBn, 
have  taken  this  to  mean  *  the  first  of  the  nations 
that  warred  against  Israel '  (Marg.  reading,  Auth. 
Vers.).     But  it  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  an- 
tithetical character  of  Oriental  poetry  to  interpret 
it  of  the  rank  held  by  the  Amalekites  amtmg  the 
surrounding  nations,  their  pre-eminence  as  a  war- 
like tribe,  here  contrasted  with  Uieir  future  down- 
fall and  extinction.      Or  if  we  underttand  tiie 
term  n^U^fiO,  of  priority  in  time,  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  nation,  this  would  become  a  striking  con- 
trast with  <his  latter  end'  (innn«).     In   the 
Pentateuch  the  Amalekites  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  Canaanites  (Num. 
xiv.  25,  43,  45),  and,  in  the  book  of  Judges,  with 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Judg.  iii.   13^; 
with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3 ;  vii.  12  :  <  The 
Midianites,  and  the  Amalekites,  and  all  die  chil- 
dren of  the   East  lay  along  in  the  Talley  like 
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pmbamsn  ix  multitude;    and  their  camels 
were  vitiioiit  number,  as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side 
for  multitude*);  with  the  Kenites,  1  Sam.  xv.  6. 
Bj  dirine  coounand,  as  a  retribution  for  their 
iiMdlity  to    the    Israelites   on  leaving  Egypt 
(]  Sam.  zv.  2),  Saul  invaded  their  country  with 
so  anny  of  210,000  men,  and  <  tOterfy  destroyed 
(0^1%  strangely  taken  for  a  proper  name  in 
the  SefL :  vJarra  rhy  Ao^  ical  'Icp2/i  dr^rrciycy) 
ill  the  people  with  the  edge  of  the  sword ;'  but 
W  praared  their  king  Agag  alive,  and  the  best 
of  the  cattle,  and  by  this   act   of  disobedience 
firfoted  the  regal  authority  over  Israel.  Josepbus 
lUlM  the  Dumber  of  SauVs  army  to  be  400,000 
nun  of  Israel  and  30,000  of  Judah.    He  also 
RpreseDts  Saul  as  besieging  and  taking  the  cities 
of  the  Amalfkites,  'some  by  warlike  machines, 
nne  bj  mines  dug  underground,  and  by  building 
nih  on  the  outside ;  some  by  famine  and  thirst, 
sod  some  by  other  methods '  (Antiq.  vi.  7,  6  2). 
Aboot  twenty  years  later  they  were  attacked  by 
Ikrid  daring  his  residence  among  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.).     It  is  said  *  that  he  smote  the 
iaod  and  left  neither  man  nor  woman  alive  f  this 
Wngnage  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation,  for 
ifcortly  after  the  Amalekites  were  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  their  defeat  to  make  reprisaliL  and 
bamt  Ziklag  with  fire  (1  Sam.  xxx.).    David,  on 
^  return  from  the  camp  of  Achish,  surprised 
^an  while  celebrating  their  success,  *  eating,  and 
I'mking, and  dancing,*  and  'smote  them  from 
tvihght  even  unto  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
nd  there  escaped  not  a  man  of  them  save  400 
fMmg  men  which  rode  upon  camels,  and  fled  * 
(I  Sam.  xxx.   17).     At  a  later  period,  we  find 
^  David  dedicated  to  the  Lord  the  silver  and 
pJd  of  Amalek   and   other  coDquered  nations 
(2  Sam.  viii.  12).     The  last  notice  of  the  Ama- 
kkites  as  a  nation  is  in  1  Chron.  iv.  43,  from 
vluch  we  learn  that  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  king 
of  Jodab,  500  men  of  the  sons  of  Simeon  '  went 
to  Houut  Seir,  and  smote  the  rest  of  the  Ama- 
lekites that  were  escaped.* 

In&e  book  of  Esther,  Haman  is  called  the 
Agagite,  and  was  probably  a  descendaoat  of  the 
n»7al  line  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  8).  Jo- 
cpbas  says  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Amalekite 
(i«%.  xi.  6,  i  6). 

The  editor  cf  dalmet  supposes  that  there  were 
DO  kis  than  three  distinct  tribes  of  Amalekites. — 
I  Amalek  the  ancient,  referred  to  in  Gren.  xiv. ; 
i  A  tribe  in  the  region  east  of  Egypt,  between 
%pt  and  Canaan  f  Exod.  xvii.  6 ;  1  Sam.  xv. 
^>;  3.  Amalek,  the  descendants  of  Eliphaz. 
No  such  distinction,  however,  appears  to  be 
Blade  in  the  Biblical  narrative;  the  national 
^^»ncia  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  dif- 
^BA  localities  in  which  we  find  the  Ama- 
vitcs  may  be  easily  explained  by  their  habits, 
viudi  evidently  were  sucu  as  belong  to  a  warlike 
**n«de  people.  Lc  Clerc  was  one  of  the  first 
^*^  wiw  advocated  the  existence  of  more  than 
ne  AmaJek.  Hengs1«nberg  infers  from  1  Chron. 
^'  12, 43,  that  in  a  wider  sense  Amalekites  might 
^  <nuidcnd  as  belonging  to  Idumsea,  and  urges, 
mbrfialfefthe  descent  of  tlie  Amalekites  from 
uMon  of  Eliphas,  the  improbability  that  a  people 
!^p*cted so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  Israelitish 
**wj>hpald  have  their  ongin  concealed,  and 
^^  ••  tonas  it,  *  iytwwXSyriros,  amtrary  to  the 
•**|»w  or  the  Pentateuch  *  («.  Die  Authentuf, 
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&c.,  ii.  303).     Arabian  writers  mention  ^ZjAajCj 

^JhJU^9   U!U^9  AmaUka,  Amalik,  InUik,  as 

an  aboriginal  tribe  of  tlicir  country,  descended 
from  Ham  (Abulfeda  sa3rs  from  Sbem),  and  more 
ancient  than  the  Ishmaelites.  Tliey  also  give  the 
same  name  to  the  Philistines  and  other  Caiiaanites, 
and  assert  that  the  Amalekites  who  were  con- 
quered by  Joshua  passed  over  to  North  Africa. 
Philo  {Vita  Moysis,  i.  39}  calls  the  Amalekites 
who  fought  with  the  Isiaelites  on  leaving  Egypt, 
Phoenicians  (^otyucts).  The  same  writer  inter- 
prets the  name  Amalek  as  meaning  'a  ])eop]e 
that  licks  up  or  exhausts  :*  6  *AfvaA^K,  ts  ipfiriiffv- 
CTcu  \ahs  4K\f(x»y  {Legia  Allegor.  iii.  66,  Lib, 
de  Migr.  Abr.  26,  Cong.  erud.  grot.  11). — J.  E.  R. 

1.  AMANA  (n^D^),  a  mountain  mentioned 
in  Cant  iv.  6.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be 
Mount  Amanus  in  Cilicia,  to  which  the  dominion 
of  Solomon  is  all^;^  to  have  extended  northward. 
But  the  context,  with  other  circumstances,  leaves 
little  doubt  that  this  Mount  Amana  was  rather  the 
southern  part  or  summit  of  Anti-Libanus,  and 
was  so  called  perhaps  from  containing  the  sources 
of  the  river  Amana   [Abana]. 

2.  AMANA,  a  river  of  Damascus   [Abana]. 

1.  AMARIAH   (iT")P^,  ioord  of  Jehovah ; 

Sept  'A/iopfo,  *Afiapias),  moitioned  in  1  Chron. 
vi.  7,  in  the  list  of  the  descendants  of  Aaron  by 
his  eldest  son  Eleazer.  He  was  the  son  of  Me- 
raioth  and  the  father  of  Ahitub,  who  was  (not 
the  grandson  and  successor  of  Eli  of  the  same 
name,  but)  the  father  of  that  Zadok  in  whose 
person  Saul  restored  the  high-priesthood  to  the  line 
of  Eleazer.  The  years  during  which  the  younger 
line  of  Ithamar  enjoyed  the  pontificate  in  the 
persons  of  Eli,  Ahitub,  and  Abimelech  (who  was 
slain  by  King  Saul  at  Nob)  doubtless  more  than 
cover  die  time  of  Amariah  and  his  son  Ahitub ; 
and  it  is  therefore  sufficiently  certain  that  they 
never  were  higli-priests  in  fact,  although  their 
names  are  given  to  carry  on  the  direct  line  of 
succession  to  Zadok. 

2.  AMARIAH,  high-priest  at  a  later  i)eriod, 
the  son  of  Axariah,  and  also  father  Of  a  second 
Ahitub  (1  Chron.  vi.  11).  In  like  manner,  in 
the  same  list,  there  are  three  high-priests  bearing 
the  name  of  Azariah. 

3.  AMARIAH,  great-grandfather  of  the  propliet 
Zephaniah  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

1.  AMASA  (K^J?,  a  burden;  Sept  'AfAta- 
aaiy,  son  of  Abigail,  a  sister  of  king  David.  As 
his  name  does  not  occur  prior  to  Absalom*s  rebel- 
lion (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  he  must  have  been  neglected 
by  David  in  comparison  with  Joab  and  Abisliai, 
the  sons  of  his  other  sister  Zeruiah,  who  had  before 
then  been  raised  to  great  power  and  influence. 
This  apparent  estrangement  may  perhaps  be  con- 
nected witli  the  fact  that  Abigail  had  married  an 
Ishmaelite  called  Jether,  who  was  tlie  father  of 
Amasa.  This  is  the  more  likely,  as  the  fact  is 
pointedly  mentioned  (1  Chron.  ii.  17),  or  co- 
vertly indicated  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  whenever  the 
name  of  Abigail  occurs,  whereas  we  are  ^uite 
ignorant  who  was  the  husband  of  the  other  sister, 
Zeruiah,  and  father  of  her  dbtinguislied  sons. 
We  may  thus  form  a  conjecture  of  the  grounds  on 
which  Amasa  joined  Absalom,  and  obtained  die 
command  of  the  rebel  army.     He  was  defeated 
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by  his  cousin  Joab,  who  oommanded  the  anny  of 
David.  This  transactioQ  appears  to  have  made 
David  sensible  of  the  neglect  with  whidi  Amasa 
had  been  treated ;  and  he  eventually  offered 
him  not  only  pardon,  but  the  command  of  the 
army  in  the  room  of  Joab  (2  Sam.  xix.  13), 
whose  overbearing  conduct  had  become  intoler- 
able to  him,  and  to  whom  he  could  not  entirely 
forgive  the  death  of  Absalom.  David,  however, 
was  too  good  a  soldier  himself  to  have  made  this 
offer,  had  not  Amasa,  notwithstanding  his  defeat, 
displayed  high  military  qualities  during  his  com- 
mand of  AbsaIom*s  army.  But  on  the  breaking 
out  of  Sheba  s  rebellion,  Amasa  was  so  tardy  in 
his  movements  ((jrobably  from  the  reluctance  of 
the  troops  to  follow  him),  that  David  despatched 
Abishai  with  the  hous^old  troops  in  pursuit  of 
Sheba,  and  Joab  joined  his  brother  as  a  volunteer. 
When  they  reached  *  the  great  stone  of  Gibeon,* 
they  were  overtaken  by  Amasa  with  the  force  he 
had  been  able  to  collect.  Joab  thought  this  a  fa- 
vourable opportimity  of  getting  rid  of  so  dangerous 
a  rival,  and  immediately  executed  the  treacherous 
purpose  he  had  formed.  He  saluted  Amasa, 
asked  him  of  his  health,  and  took  his  beard  in  his 
right  hand  to  kiss  him,  while  with  the  imheeded 
lefi  hand  he  smote  him  dead  with  his  sword. 
Joab  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
and  continued  the  pursuit  of  Shdia;  and  such 
was  his  popularity  with  the  army,  that  David  was 
unable  to  remove  him  from  the  command,  or  call 
hun  to  account  for  this  bloody  deed :  b.c.  1022 
[Abnbr;  Absalom;  Joab]. 

2.  AMASA,  a  chirf  of  Ephraim,  who,  with 
others,  vehemently  resisted  the  retention  as  pri- 
soners of  the  persons  whom  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
had  taken  captive  in  a  successful  campaign 
against  Ahas,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
12). 

AMASAI,  the  principal  leader  of  a  consider- 
able body  of  men  frtnn  the  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag.  The 
words  with  which  David  received  them  'indicate 
some  apprdiension,  which  was  instantly  dissipated 
by  a  fervent  declaration  of  attachment  from 
Amasai   (I  Chron.  xii.  16-18). 

AMATH,  Emath,  or  Hamath,  a  city  of  Syria; 
ibe  same  with  Emesa  on  the  Onmtes  [HamathI. 

AMATHITIS,  the  district  in  Syria  of  which 
Amath  or  Hamath  on  the  Orontes  was  the  capital 
(I  Mace.  xii.  25)   [Hamath]. 

AM  ATHUS  (^Afia0ovi\  a  fortified  town  beyond 
the  Jordan,  which  the  Onomast.  (s.  v,  vEmetfa) 
places  21  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella.  It  was  taken 
Dy  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Joseph.  BelL  Jud.  i.  4,  2 ; 
Antiq.  xiii.  13,  5),  and  its  importance  is  shown 
by  the  &ct  that  Gabinius  made  it  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  five  jurisdictions  (ow^Spta)  into  which  he 
divided  the  country  (Antiq.  xiv.  5,  4 ;  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  8,  6).  Josephus  elsewhere  (Antiq.  xvii.  10,  6) 
mentions  that  a  palace  was  burnt  iv  *Afia$ois  on 
the  Jordan,  which  was  probably  the  same  place. 

1.  AMAZIAH  (niTO^,  atrenffth  of  Jehovah; 
Sept  'Afufffflas ;  Vulg.  Amatiaa),  son  of  Joash,  and 
eighth  king  of  Judah.  He  was  25  years  old  when 
he  began  to  reign,  and  he  reigned  29  years— from 
B.C.  83S  to  B.C.  809.  He  commenced  his  sove- 
reignty by  punishing  the  murderers  of  his  fadier ; 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  he  respected  the  law  of 
Moses,  by  not  including  the  children  in  the  doom 
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of  their  parents,  which  seems  to  show  Uiat  a  coDtnuT 
practice  had  previously  existed.    Inthetwelrai 
year  of  his  reign  Amaziah  attempted  to  reimpose 
upon  the  Edomites  the  yoke  of  Judah,  which  they 
had  cast  off  in  the  time  of  Jehoram.  The  strength 
of  Edom  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that  Amaziah  om- 
sidered  the  unaided  strength  of  his  own  kingdom 
unequal  to  this  undertaking,  and  dierefore  hired 
an  auxiliary  force  of  100,000  men  from  the  king 
of  Israel  for  100,000  talents  of  silver.    This  is  the 
first  example  of  a  mercaiarv  army  that  occun 
in  the  history  of  the  Jews.     It  did  not,  however, 
render  any  other  service  than  that  o(  giving  Ama- 
ziah an  opportunity  of  manifesting  that  be  knew 
his  true  place  in  die  Hebrew  oHistitutioii,  as  the 
viceroy  and  vassal  of  the  king  Jbbovah  [Kino]. 
A  prophet  commanded  him,  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  to  send  back  the  auxiliaries,  on  the  ground 
that  the  state  of  alienation  from  God  in  which  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  lay,  rendered  such  assistance 
not  only  useless  but  dangerous.    The  king  obeyed 
this  seemingly  hard  command,  and  sent  the  mm 
home,  although  by  doing  so  he  not  only  lost  their 
services,  but  the  100,000  talents,  which  had  been 
already  paid,  and  incurred  the  resentment  of  the 
Israelites,  who  were  naturally  exasperated  at  tbe 
indignity  shown  to  them.    This  exasperation  they 
indicated  by  plundering  the  towns  and  destroying 
thepeople  <hi  their  homeward  march. 

The  obedience  of  Amaziah  was  rewarded  by  a 
great  victory  over  the  Edomites,  ten  thousand  of 
whom  were  slain  in  battle  and  ten  thousand  more 
savagely  destroyed  by  being  hurled  down  from  ^ 
high  clifis  of  their  native  mountains.  But  the 
Edomites  afterwards  were  avenged ;  for  among  the 
goods  which  fell  to  the  conqueror  were  some  of 
dieir  idols,  which,  although  impotent  to  delirer 
their  own  worshi|ipcr8,  Amaziah  betook  himself 
to  worship.  This  proved  his  ruin.  Puffed 
up  by  his  late  victories,  he  thought  also  of  re* 
ducing  the  ten  tribes  under  his  dmninion.  In  this 
attempt  he  was  defeated  by  king  Joash  of  Israel, 
who  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Jerusalem.  Jowh 
broke  down  great  part  of  the  city  wall,  plundered 
the  city,  and  even  laid  his  hands  upon  me  sacred 
things  of  the  temple.  He,  however,  left  Amazisli 
on  the  throne,  but  not  without  taking  hostage  f" 
his  good  behaviour.  The  disasters  which  Ams> 
ziah^s  infiUuation  had  brought  upon  Judah  ^ 
bably  occasioned  the  conspiracy  in  which  be  lost 
his  life.  On  receiving  intellig^ice  of  tlus  con- 
spiracy he  hastened  to  throw  himself  into  the 
fortress  of  Lachish ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  slain 
by  the  conspirators,  who  brought  back  his  body 
'  upon  horses '  to  Jerusalem  for  interment  in  the 
royal  sepulchre  (2  Kings  xiv. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.). 

2.  AMAZIAH,  the  priest  of  the  golden  calves 
at  Bethel,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.  He  com- 
plained to  the  king  of  Amos's  prophecies  of  coming 
evil,  and  urged  &e  prophet  hiniself  to  withdraw 
into  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  pn^ibesy  there 
(Amos  viL  10-17}. 

AMBASSADOR.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrews 
with  foreign  nations  were  too  limited  to  affnd 
much  occasion  for  the  services  of  ambassadors. 
Still,  the  long  course  of  their  history  afford* 
some  examples  of  the  employment  of  such  frinc- 
tionaries,  which  enable  us  to  discover  the  position 
which  they  were  considered  to  occupy.  Of  am- 
bassadors resident  at  a  foreign  court  they  had,  of 
course,  no  notion  ;  all  the  embassies  of  which  we 
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md  being  'eztnordinary/  or  for  fpecial  services 
aod  occasions,  such  aa  to  congratulate  a  king  on 
kisucessiro  or  rictories,  or  to  condole  with  him 
ID  Us  troubles  (*2Sam.  Tiii.  15;  x.  2;  1  Kings  v.  1), 
toRHKRMtmte  in  the  case  of  wrong  (Judg.  xi.  12), 
to  nlicit  iftTOurs  (Num.  xz.  14),  or  to  contract 
aDisDccs  ^JodL  ix.  3,  »qq. ;  1  M^c.  viii.  17). 

tlw  DotioD  that  the  ambassador  represented  the 
p^wn  rf  die  sovereign  who  sent  him,  or  the  dig- 
nity of  tiie  state  from  which  he  came,  did  not  exist 
iiiaunait  times  in  the  same  sense  as  now.  He 
TO  a  hi^y  distinguished  and  privileged  mes- 
leNfer,  and  the  inviolability  of  his  person  (2  Sam. 
X-  M)  was  rather  tfiat  of  our  heralds  than  of 
nr  ambaamdon.  It  may  have  been  owing,  in 
nne  degree,  to  the  proximity  of  all  the  nations 
with  which  the  Israelites  had  intercourse,  that  their 
Sfflbaaadfln  were  intrusted  with  few  if  any  dis- 
cntiooary  powers,  and  could  not  go  beyond  the 
letter  of  their  instructions.  In  general  their  duty 
vas  limited  to  the  delivering  of  a  menage  and 
^lecdving  of  an  answer;  and  if  this  answer 
na  iueh  as  required  a  rejoinder,  they  returned  fw 
Ml  tostractions,  imless  they  had  been  authorized 
bv  to  act  or  speak  in  case  such  an  answer  should 
t«p?«n- 

The  largest  act  performed  by  ambassadors  ap- 
ptn  to  have  been  the  treaty  of  alliance  con- 
tacted with  the  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.),  who  were 
■Riosed  to  have  come  from  *a  far  country;' 
^  the  treaty  which  they  contracted  was  in 
^T^cment  with  the  instructions  with  which  they 
pofised  to  be  fumi^ed.  In  allowing  for  tiie 
*fet  of  proximity,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
^  mcient  ambassadors  of  other  nations,  even 
^  onintries  distant  from  their  own,  generally 
*<9Kred  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  and  were 
'^liictBnt  to  act  on  their  own  discretion.  Generals 
of  armies  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
*nk««adon  in  this  respect 
AMBER.  rCHAflMiL.1 
AMBIDEXTER,  one  who  can  use  the  left  hand 
**  vdl  as  the  right,  or,  more  literally,  one  whose 
^^"x^  are  both  right  hands.  It  was  long  sup- 
pi^  dttt  bodi  hands  are  naturally  equu,  and 
^  ^  inference  of  the  right  hand,  and  com- 
foibVe  mcapocity  of  the  Idt,  are  the  result  of 
"^^Qatiao  and  habit  But  it  is  now  known 
^  the  difference  is  really  physical  (see  Bell's 
^'iiiffwUer  Treatise  on  the  Hand),  and  that 
^  *mbidexteroo8  condition  of  the  hands  is  not  a 
•"wl  development 

1W  capacity  of  equal  action  with  both  hands 
*M  bi^y  prized  in  ancient  times,  especially  in 
^'  Among  the  Hebrews  this  quality  seems  to 
*^  been  most  common  in  the  tnbe  of  Benjamin, 
*  ^1  (he  persons  noticed  as  being  endued  with  it 
■'*«  of  mat  tribe.  By  comparing  Judg.  iii.  15, 
^  16,  with  1  Cfaron.  xii.  2,  we  may  gather  that 
l^penons  mentioned  in  the  two  former  texts  as 
'  kft^baoded,*  were  really  ambidexters.  In  the 
w  text  we  learn  that  the  Benjamites  who 
y^'A  David  at  Ziklag  were  *  mighty  men,  helpers 
*f  the  war.  TTiey  were  armed  with  bows,  and 
^  «e  both  die  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurl- 
f^t^iosingl  and  shooting  arrows  out  of  a  bow.* 
^*|°«  v«e  thirty  of  them ;  and  as  they  appear  to 
^^heoi  ill  of  one  family,  it  might  almost  seem  as 
"^gKatereomniaoness  of  this  power  among  the 
Hmjijiiilu  aniae  from  its  being  a  hereditary  pe- 
'^'^■"ty  if  eotwn  fiunilies  in  that  tribe.  It  may 
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also  partly  have  been  the  result  of  cultivation ; 
for  although  the  left  hand  is  not  naturally  an 
equally  strong  and  ready  instrument  as  the  right 
hand,  it  may  doubtless  be  often  rendered  such  by 
early  and  suitable  training. 

AMBUSCADE  and  AMBUSH,  in  military 
phraseology,  are  terms  used  promiscuously,  though 
it  is  understood  that  the  first  more  p'operly  ap- 
plies to  the  act,  and  the  second  to  the  locality,  of 
a  stratagem  which  consists  mainly  in  the  con- 
cealment of  an  army,  or  of  a  detachment,  where 
the  enemy,  if  he  ventures,  in  ignorance  of  the 
measure,  within  the  sphere  of  its  action,  is  sud- 
denly taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  liable  to  be 
totally  defeated.  The  principles  which  must 
guide  the  contrivers  of  an  ambuscade  have  been 
nearly  the  same  in  all  ages;  embracing  con- 
cealment from  the  observation  of  an  enemy  so  as 
to  create  no  suspicion ;  a  position  of  advantage 
in  case  of  being  attacked  by  superior  forces,  and 
having  the  means  of  retreating,  as  well  as  of 
issuing  forth  to  attack,  without  impediment,  when 
the  proper  moment  is  arrived.  The  example  of 
Joshua  at  the  capture  of  Ai  shows  the  art  to  have 
been  practised  among  the  Jews  on  the  best  possible 
principles.  The  failure  of  a  first  attempt  was  sure 
to  produce  increased  confidence  in  the  assailed, 
who,  being  the  armed,  but  not  disciplined,  inhabit- 
ants of  a  strong  place,  were  likely  not  to  be  under 
the  control  of  much  caution.  Joshua,  encamping 
within  sight,  but  with  a  valley  intervening,  when 
he  came  up  to  make  a  false  attack,  necessarily 
appeared  to  disadvantage,  the  enemy  being  above 
him,  and  his  retreat  towards  his  own  camp  ren- 
dered difllcult  by  its  being  likewise  above  him 
on  the  other  side,  and  both  sides  no  doubt  very 
steep,  as  tiiey  are  in  general  in  the  hills  near 
Libanus.  His  men  therefore  fled,  as  directed,  not 
towards  the  north,  where  the  camp  was,  but  east- 
ward, towards  the  plain  and  desert ;  while  in  the 
hills,  not  behind,  out  on  the  west  side,  lay  the 
ambuscade,  in  student  force  alone  to  vanquish 
the  enemy.  This  body  of  Israelites  had  not  there- 
fore the  objectionable  route  to  take  from  behind 
the  city,  a  movement  that  must  have  been  seen 
from  die  walls,  and  would  have  given  time  to 
close  the  gates,  if  not  to  warn  the  citizens  back ; 
but,  rising  from  the  woody  hills,  it  had  the  short- 
est distance  to  pass  over  to  come  down  directly 
to  the  gate ;  and,  if  an  accident  had  caused  fail- 
ure in  the  army  of  Joshua,  the  detachment  could 
not  itself  be  intercepted  before  reaching  the  camp 
of  the  main  body ;  while  the  citizens  of  Ai,  pur- 
suing down  hill,  had  little  chance  of  returning 
up  to  the  gates  in  time,  or  of  being  in  a  condition 
to  make  an  effectual  onset  This  example,  as  a 
military  operation,  may  be  cited  as  perfect  in  all 
its  dettuls.  In  the  attempt  to  surprise  Shechem 
(Judg.  ix.  30,  Bqq.)  the  operation,  so  far  as  it 
was  a  military  manoeuvre,  was  unskilfully  laid, 
although  ultimately  succensful  in  consequence  of 
the  party  spirit  within,  and  the  intelligence  which 
Abimelech  maintained  in  the  fortress. — C.  H.  S. 

AMEN  (tPK  ;  New  Test  *Mv).  This  woid 
is  strictly  an  adjective,  signifying  *finn,^  and, 
metaphorically,  *  faithfbl.*  Thus  in  Rev.  iii. 
14,  our  Lord  is  called  *  the  amen,  the  faithful 
and  true  witness.*  In  Isa.  Ixv.  16,  me  Heb. 
has  '  the  God  of  amen,^  which  our  version  ren- 
ders <  the  God  of  ^ruiSA,' i.  e.  of /(ie^Vy.   In  its  ad- 
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verbial  senw  amen  meuM  certamfyf  tnify,  tureUf. 
It  \»  used  in  tbe  beginning  of  a  sentence  by  way 
of  emphasis — rarely  in  the  Old  Test  (Jer.  zxviiL 
6),  but  often  by  our  Saviour  in  the  Neir,  where 
it  is  commonly  translated  ^  veriiy,"  In  John's 
gospel  alone  it  u  oftoi  used  by  him  in  this  way 
double^  i.  e.  *  verily,  verily/  In  .the  end  of  a 
sentence  it  often  occurs  singly  or  repeated,  espe- 
cially at  the  end  of  hymns  or  prayers,  as  ^  amen 
and  amen '  (Ps.  xli.  14 ;  Ixxii.  19 ;  Ixxxix,  53). 
The  proper  signification  of  it  in  this  position  is  to 
confirm  the  words  which  have  preceded,  and  in- 
voke the  fulfilment  of  them :  '  so  be  it,'  Jiai; 
Sept  yivovro.  Hence  in  oaths,  after  the  priest  has 
repeated  the  words  of  the  covenant  or  impreca- 
tion, all  those  who  pronounce  the  amen  bind 
themselves  by  the  oath  (Num.  v.  22 ;  Deut  xxvii. 
15,17;  Neh.v.  13;  viu.6;  1  Chron.  xvi.  36 ; 
comp.  Pa.  cvi.  48). 

AMETHYST  (Hp^W ;  Sept  'AfJevcros ; 
Vulg.  Amethyfttuy,  a  precious  stone,  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  nintn  in  the  breactplate  of  the 
high-pnest  (^od«  xxviii.  19;  xxxix.  12);  and 
the  twelfth  m  the  foundations  of  the  New  Jeru- 
salem (Rev.  xxi.  20).  The  concurrence  of  various 
circumstances  leave  little  doubt  that  the  stone 
anciently  known  as  the  amethyst  is  really  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word ;  and  as  the  stone  so 
called  by  the  ancients  was  certainly  that  which 
still  continues  to  bear  the  same  name,  their  iden- 
tity may  be  considered  as  established. 

Tbe  transparent  gems  to  which  this  name  is 
i^lied  are  of  a  colour  which  seems  composed  of 
a  strong  blue  and  deep  red ;  and  according  as 
either  of  these  prevails,  exhibit  different  tinges  of 
purple,  sometunes  approaching  to  violet,  and 
sometimes  declining  even  to  a  rose  colour.  From 
these  differences  of  colour  the  ancients  distin- 
guished five  species  of  the  amethyst:  modem 
collections  aflcird  at  least  as  many  varieties,  but 
they  are  all  comprehended  under  two  species, 
the  Oriental  Amethyst  and  the  Occidental  Ame- 
thyst These  names,  however,  are  given  to 
stones  of  essaitially  different  natures;  which 
were,  no  doubt,  anciently  confounded  in  the 
same  manner.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  very 
scarce,  and  of  great  hardness,  lustre,  and  beauty. 
It  is  in  fact  a  rare  variety  of  the  adamantine 

r',  or  corundum.  Next  to  the  diamond,  it  is 
hardest  substance  known.  It  contains  about 
90  per  cent  of  alumine^  a  little  iron,  and  a  little 
silica.  Of  this  species,  emery,  used  in  cutting 
and  polishing  glass,  &C.,  is  a  granular  variety. 
To  mis  species  also  belongs  tibe  sap]^iire,  the 
most  valuable  of  gems  next  to  the  diamond; 
and  of  which  the  Oriental  amethyst  is  merely 
a  violet  variety.  Like  other  sapphires,  it  loses 
its  colour  in  the  fire,  and  comes  out  with  so 
much  of  the  lustre  and  colour  of  the  diamond, 
that  the  most  experienced  jeweller  may  be  de- 
ceived by  it 

The  more  common,  or  Occidental  amethyst,  is  a 
variety  of  quartz,  or  rock  crystal,  and  is  found  in 
various  forms  in  many  psuts  of  the  worlfi,  as 
India,  Siberia,  Sweden,  Germany,  Spain;  and 
even  in  England  very  beautiful  specimens  of 
tolerable  haiduess  have  been  discovered.  This 
also  loses  its  colour  in  the  fire. 

Amethysts  vren  much  used  by  the  ancients 
(or  rings  and  cameos ;  and  the  reason  given  by 
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Plmy—lwcanse  they  were  easDy  cot--*scalptaris 
fiwiles'  (Hist.  JVo*.  xxxru.  9),  sboirs  tint  tbe 
Occident  species  is  to  be  undefstood.  The 
ancients  believed  that  die  amethyst  possosed  the 
power  of  dispelling  drunkenness  in  those  who  wore 
or  touched  it,  and  hence  its  Greek  nanie  (*sbttpn- 
vativo  et  fi§$6tf  ehrius  sum' — Martini,  Exewrs.  p. 
158).  In  like  manner,  the  Rabbins  derive  its 
Jewish  name  from  its  supposed  power  of  procuring 

dreams  to  the  wearer,  D7n  signifying  *to  dream' 
(Briickmann,  Abhandlung  von  der  EdeUteine; 
Hill's  Theophrastus,  notes;  Bochart,  Hieroz,; 
Hillier,  Tract,  de  xii.  Gemmis  m  Pector.  PonHf. 
Hebrtrorum  ;  Winer,  BibUsches  Realwbrterbuch , 
Rosenmiiller,  Mineralogy,  S^c.  of  the  Bible), 

1.  AMINADAB  (n'JJ^t^,  fanwlus  prindr 
pis;  Sept  *AfiUf<M0),  one  of  the  anceston  of 
David  and  of  Christ  (Matt  L  4).  He  was  the 
son  of  Aram,  and  die  &ther  of  Naasson,  and  of 
Elisbeba,  who  became  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Sxod. 
vi.  23). 

2.  AMINADAB,  in  Cant  vi  12.    The  cba- 
riots  of  this  Aminadab  are  mentioned  u  fio- 
verbial  for  their  swifboeas.     Of  himself  we  hum 
nothing  more  than  what  is  here  glanced  at,  fion 
which  he  appears  to  have  been,  like  Jehu,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  charioteers  of  his  day.    In 
many  MSS.  the  Hebrew  term  is  divided  into  two 
words  nn3  W,  Ami  nadib  ;  in  which  case,  in- 
stead of  the  name  of  a  person,  it  means  <  of  my 
wUling,*  or  *  loyal  people.'  This  division  hMbem 
followed  in  the  Syriac,  by  the  Jews  in  theb  Spanidi 
versicni,  and  by  many  modem  translators ;  hot, 
taken  m  this  way,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
satisfiu:tory  meaning  to  the  passage.    See  Good  s 
Song  of  Songs,  note  on  vi.  12. 

AMIR  (yt^ ;  Sept  hf  iKpou  iirrt^  in 
Isa.  xvii.  6,  and  ol  *A/to4Acubi  in  ver.  9 ;  Vulg.  sunk- 
mitate  rami;  Auth.  Vers.  *  uppermost  bough'). 
The  word  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xvii.  6, 9.  It  has  been 

usual  to  derive  it  from  the  Arabic  b«i,  ami  to 
take  its  signification  fiiom^^Ur«i^  which  means  a 

general,  or  Emir,  and  hence,  in  the  present  text,  tbe 
higher  or  upper  branches  of  a  tree.  Gesen  ius  admits 


that  this  interpretation  is  unsatisfactory;  and  L«e, 
who  regards  it  as  very  &nciful,  endeavours  (Lex.  in 
voce)  to  establish  that  it  denotes  the  caul  or  sheath 
in  which  the  fruit  of  the  date-palm  is  enveloped. 
According  to  this  view  he  translates  the  verse  thus: 
*  Two  or  three  berries  in  the  head  (or  upper  part) 
of  the  caul  (or  pod,  properly  sheath),  ybur  orf^ 
in  itsjissures.'    On  this  he  remarks :  '  VfJfO  sig- 
nifies any  fissure,  and  is  also  applied  to  those  of 
rocks.     If;  therefore,  the  word  TDK  signifies  this 
caul  or  pod,  the  word  ffVO,  in   the  following 
context,  amilies  well  to  its  opening,  but  is  quite 
unintelligible  in  any  other  sense.*      This  is  at 
least  ingenious ;  and  if  it  be  admitted  as  a  sound 
interpretation  of  a  passage  confiaasedlj  difficult, 
this  text  is  to  be  regarded  as  afibrding  the  only 
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•cqjtnnl  allotioD  to  the  &ct  that  the  fruit  of  the 
datMAlm  kf  during  iti  growth,  oootained  in  a 
Aotfa,  which  lencU  as  the  fruit  ripens,  and  at 
fint  partially,  and  afterwards  more  nilly,  exposes 
iti  pracious  ccmtenti    [Palm]  . 

AMMAN.    [Rabbah.] 

AMMON.    [NoAmmon.] 

AMMONITES  (J^tSJ?  *;}3,  D^?tej;  Sept 
Ml  ^Aftft^y  'Afcfioytrm),  the  descendants  of  the 
yoanger  ion  of  Lot  (Gen.  xix,  38).  They  ori- 
pmHj  occupied  a  tract  of  country  east  of  the 
Amoritea,  and  separated  from  the  Moabites  by 
ibe  rirer  Anion.  It  was  previously  in  the  pos- 
Sanaa  of  a  gigantic  race  called  Zamzummins 
(Deat  ii.  20),  '  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them 
bdbie  the  Ammonites,  and  they  succeeded  them 
ffid  dwelt  in  their  stead.'  The  Israelites,  on 
nduDf  the  borden  of  the  Promised  Land,  were 
commanded  not  to  molest  tfie  children  of  Ammon, 
far  the  sdu  of  their  progenitor  Lot  But,  though 
tb»  preienred  from  the  annoyance  which  the 
pHage  of  such  an  immense  host  through  their 
moo^  mi^t  have  occasioned,  they  showed 
^>aa  m  hospitality  or  kindness ;  they  were  ^ere- 
^  prohibited  from  'entering  the  congregation 
<f  the  Lord '  (i.  e,  from  being  admitted  into  the 
evil  community  of  the  Israelites)  *  to  the  tenth 
PDcntion  for  ever'  (Dent  xxiii.  3).  This  is 
(vidaitly  intended  to  be  a  perpetual  prohibition, 
<Bd  was  so  understood  by  Nehenuah  (Neh. 
fiii.  1).  The  first  mention  of  their  active  hos* 
^  against  Israel  occurs  in  Judges  iii.  13 : 
'The  kffig  of  Moob  gathered  unto  hun  the  chil- 
^  of  Ammon  and  Amalek,  and  went  and 
>Mtc  Israel.'  About  140  years  later  we  are  in- 
tnaed  that  the  children  of  Israel  forsook  Jehovah 
^  Krred  the  gods  ot  various  nations,  including 
tbse  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  the  anger 
^Mwvab  was  kindled  against  them,  and  he 
^  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  and 
^  ^  diildren  of  Ammon.  The  Ammonites 
<>*m1  over  the  Jordan,  and  fou^t  with  Judah, 
^<>9imin,  and  Ephraim,  so  that '  Israel  was  sore 
wsed.'  In  answer  to  Jephthah's  messengers 
'Judf.  xi.  12),  the  king  of  Ammon  charged  the 
^*^tes  with  having  taken  away  ^t  part  of  his 
^■ntories  which  lay  between  die  rivers  Amon 
*^  Jahok,  which,  in  Joshua  xiii.  25,  is  called 
kalf  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon,'  but 
J^  m  die  pQSBession  of  the  Amorites  when  the 
^^hn  invaded  it ;  and  this  fibct  was  urged  by 
^pfathah,  m  order  to  prove  that  the  charge  was 
"bonded.  Jephtiiah  'smote  them  from  Aroer 
^Mnmidi,  even  twenty  cities,  with  a  very  great 
j«|h(cr*  (Judg.  xL  33;  Joeph.  Antiq,  v.  7> 
^Ammonites  were  again  signally  defeated  by 
^(ax.  1095)  (1  Sam.  xi.  11),  and,  according 
"^^Mephoi,  &eir  king  Nahash  was  slain  {Antiq, 
^  ^  His  successor,  who  bore  the  same  name, 
^a friend  of  David,  and  died  some  years  after 
■*  •eocsRoo  to  the  throne.    In  consequence  of 
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T^^  *Bd  their  allies  the  Syrians  were  so 
^"wi  *that  they  feared  to  help  the  children 
■^^■m  any  more'  (2  Sam.  x.  19).  In  the 
r^**V  V  David  took  their  metropolis,  Rab- 
i?*.*^  gnut  abnndance  of  spoil,  which  is  pro- 
*%*BbQBcd  by  anticipation  in  2  Sam.  viii. 


12  (2  Sam.  x.  14;  xii.  26-31 ;  Joseph.  AtOiq. 
vii.  7).  In  the  reign  of  Jehosha^ihat  (b.c.  896) 
the  Ammonites  joined  with  the  Moabites  and 
other  tribes  belonging  to  Mount  Seir,*  to  invade 
Judah ;  but,  by  ^e  divine  intervention,  were  led 
to  destroy  one  another.  Jehoshaphat  and  his 
people  were  three  days  in  gathering  ^e  spoil  (2 
Chron.  XX.  251  T^  Ammonites  *  gave  gifb ' 
to  Uzziah  (2  Cnron.  xxvi.  8),  and  paid  a  tribute 
to  his  son  Jotharo  for  tiiree  successive  years,  con- 
sisting of  100  talents  of  silver,  1000  measures  of 
wheat,  and  as  many  of  barley.  When  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  were  carried  away  captive,  the 
Ammonites  took  possession  oi  the  towns  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Jerem.  xlix.  1).  *  Bands  of 
the  children  of  Ammon'  and  of  other  nations 
came  up  with  Nebuchadnezzar  against  Jerusalem 
Tb.c.  607),  and  joined  in  exulting  over  its  fall 
(Ezek.  XXV.  3,  6).  Yet  they  allowed  some  of  the 
fugitive  Jews  to  take  refrige  among  them,  and 
even  to  intermarry  (Jer.  xI.  11 ;  Neh.  xiii.  13). 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  Babylon  the  Am- 
monites manifested  their  ancient  hostility  by 
deriding  and  opposing  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusa- 
lem (Neh.  iv.  3,  7, 8).  Both  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
expressed  vehement  indignation  against  those 
Jews  who  had  intermarried  with  the  heathen,  and 
thus  transgressed  the  divine  command  (Deut  vii. 
3 ;  Ezra  z. ;  Neh.  xiii.  25).  Judas  Maccabnus 
(B.C.  164)  fought  many  battles  with  the  Ammo- 
nites, and  took  Jazer  with  the  towns  belonging 
to  it :  r^v  *IaAp  koI  ria  Bvyctrdpat  o^r^r.  Justin 
Blartyr  affirms  that  in  his  time  the  Ammonites 
were  numerous :  'A/uu^rrw  ftrri  yw  iroXb  irXrjdos 
(Dial,  ettm  Tryph.  }  119).  Origen  speaks  of  their 
country  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Arabia.  Josephus  says  that  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites  were  inhabitants  of  Ccele-Syria 
(AfUiq.  i.  11,^5). 

Their  national  idol  was  Molech  or  Milcom, 
whose  worship  was  introduced  among  the  Israel- 
ites by  the  Ammonitish  wives  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  xi.  5,  7) ;  and  the  high  places  built  by 
diat  sovereign  for  this  '  abomination '  were  not  de- 
stroyed till  the  reign  of  Josiah  (b.c.  610)  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  13). 

Besides  Nahash  and  Hantm,  an  Ammonitish 

*  In  2  Chron.  xx.  1,  it  is  said,  ^  It  came  to 
pass  after  this  also,  that  the  children  of  Moab  and 
the  children  of  Ammon,  and  toWi  them  \other\ 
beside  the  Ammonites,  came  against  Jehoshaphat 
to  batde.'  Auth.  Vers.  DOIDynD  would  be 
correctly  translated  ^part  (or  soms)  of  the  Am- 
monitet,'  as  in  Exod.  xvii.  5,  ^^pTD,  '  eome  of 
the  elders;^  2  Sam.  xi.  17;  Gen.  xxxiii.  15, 
DyrrjD,  *  some  of  the  people,^  But  as  the 
children  of  AmnMm  had  already  been  mentioned, 
a  doubt  arises  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  present 
reading.  As  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Seir  are 
joined  with  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  in 
verses  10,  22,  23,  poaiibly  the  word  DnDIKHD, 
*  eome  of  the  EdomiteSy^  stood  in  the  original 
text,  or,  by  a  slight  transposition  of  two  letters, 
we  may  read  D^^iPDilD,  *  some  of  the  Me- 
hunims;'  Sept  4k  rmv  Miro/wv,  a  tribe  men- 
tioned in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  7,  M  rt^s  Mamiovs. 
In  the  8th  verse,  for  *  the  Ammonites  gave  gifts,' 
the  Sept  reads  ISomcok  ol  Mikmm  5dpa;  v. 
Maurer,  Com$nentariita  Orammaticut  CrUicus  in 
Vei.Testy  Lips.  1835,  i.  310. 
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king  BmIU  (CTM  ;  Sept  BtXtumI  md  B*\isi) 
if  mentxawd  b;  Jfremiali  (x1.  14).  SiitnD 
inuiiucTipU  nad  Q^3, Baalim;  and  Josephiu, 
BuilAd/i  (Antig.  X.  e,  4  3). 

In  the  writing)  Ol  tbe  piophcti  tenible  doiun- 
ciadan*  are  uttend  againit  tbe  Ammonitet  on 
account  oT  tbeir  lancoinui  hmtility  to  tbe  people 
of  lMiat\ ;  and  the  deitiuccicin  of  their  melnipolii, 
Kabbah,  ii  diitincllj  foretold  (Zeph.  ii.  H ;  Jer. 
xlii.  1-6;  Euk.  iiT.  i-a,  10;  Amoi  i.  13-14). 
Ilioe  pasaaga  will  be  more  properly  notjctd 
under  liie  article  Ribbih. — J.  £.  R. 

AMNON  (I^jPdt,  /"UhfuT),  the  elde«  too  of 
David,  by  AhiDDam  of  Jeuwl.  He  wai  bom  at 
Het^  about  B.C.  1US6.  He  ii  onljr  known  for 
hu  atrocioiu  conduct  towards  hit  half-flisf«r  Tanui, 
which  hii  full-hrolher  Absalom  revenged  two  yon 
after,  by  cauiiri);  him  1o  be  aHaiaiiialed  wbile  a 

Peat  at  hit  table,  in  b.c.  1033   (3  Stun,  xiii.) 

AMOML'M  {S^uiiuiv).  Tba  word  ii  only 
found  in  Rev.  itiii.  13,  and  ii  even  there  omittsl 
in  some  MyS.,  [irobahly  from  the  homcnteleuton. 
It  denoted  an  odoriferous  plant  or  leed,  uied  in 
preparing  precioui  ointment.  It  differed  from  the 
modem  atoomiun  of  the  druggiita,  but  tbe  euct 
■peciea  ij  not  known  (see  ScMetuner^s  and  Rohin- 
•on'g  Greek  Leiiconi). 

AMON  (]iD{(,  Jer.  iWi.  3d)  i>  the  name  of 
an  Egyptian  god,  in  whom  the  claiiical  writers 
unanimously  recognise  their  own  Zeus  and  Ju- 
piter. Tbe  primitive  seat  of  his  wonhip  appears 
to  baTc  been  at  Meroe,  from  which  it  docendej 
to  llMbei,  and  thence,  according  to  Herodotus 
(iL  S4},  was  transmitted  *o  the  Oaus  of  Siwah 
and  to  DoduDa ;  in  all  which  placci  tliere  were 
celebrated  oracles  of  thu  god.     HJi  chief  temple 


and  oracle  in  Egypt,  however,  were  at  Tbebes,  a 
city  peculiarly  consecrated  to  htm,  and  which  ts 
IHiiahly  meant  by  the  No  and  No  Amon  of  the 
pmpbeli.  He  is  generally  ntnesentedoD  Egyptian 
monumsm  by  the  sated  Bguie  of  a  man  wi&  a 
ram's  heed,  or  by  that  of  an  entire  nun,  and  of 
a  blue  colour.  Jn  hooour  of  him,  tbe  inhabitants 
of  tbe  Thebaid  abstained  fiom  the  fleeh  of  ibeep, 
but  they  annually  sacrificed  a  ram  to  him  aiid 
diessei  hii  image  m  tbe  hide.  A  religious  reason 
for  that  ceremony  is  assigned  by  Herodotu*  (ii. 
43);  but  Diodotiu  [iii.  73)  ascribei  his  wearing 
homs  to  a  more  trivial  cause.     There  appear*  ' 


at  of  them 


in  which  biscncaiu 


Qamlq,  which  Creuter  has  copied  from  the  Dt- 
leriptum  d  'Egyptt,  lejcesent)  his  nortahle  laba- 
nacle  tnounted  oa  a  boat  and  home  en  the 
•boulden  of  forty  prints,  it  may  be  cenjcclnnd. 
ftom  the  TesembUnce  between  seven]  fnCnm  of 
that  representation  and  the  docriptjoti  of  ll* 
oiBcle  of  Jupiter  Ammoa  in  Diodorus,  ivii.  W, 
that  bis  retpHisei  were  eomiuiuiicaled  by  aMoe 
indication  duriiig  tbe  sol 


As  fur  the  power  which -^^- 

theform  of  Amon,  Maciobius  awerts  (SOIwwl. 
i.  31)  that  the  Libyans  adored  the  setting  mn 
under  that  of  their  Ammon ;  but  he  points  to  the 
connection  between  the  ram'i  homi  of  ft"  gal 
and  Aries  in  the  Zodiac  J^lonski,  howeis, 
has  endeavouted  to  show  that  Amon  repietoitrd 
tbe  tun  at  the  vrmal  equinox  (PonMeon,  L  16S, 
sq<|.).  This  again  liai  been  qnotioned  b;r  Je- 
mani  (in  the  Dacript.  iCEgvpU),  who  tnaintuos 
that  the  ancient  vernal  fltumoi  was  in  Timii, 
and  c«Hiden  Amon  to  denote  tbe  overBow  itlbt 
Nile  at  the  autumnal  equinox.  Tbe  inciK 
ground  of  this  objection  is  not  apnacoit  [  fur  the 
Egyptian  year  was  movable,  and  in  ereryHv 
years  tbe  vernal  equinox  must  hare  fallen  in  a 
diOerent  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (Ideler,  Handing 
dtrr  Clinmoloffie,  i.  94).  But  Crvuser  ( .V>iiiJ^ 
ii.  10ft)  still  adiwKs  to  Jablvuki's  opinion ;  and 
the  fact  that  Amon  bean  K>me  relation  to  the  hd 
seems  placed  beyotid  doubt  by  enchorial  inscnp- 
tjons, in  which  jlmoniio  is  found,  flo  meaning  nm 
(Kosegailen,  De  Pritea  jEgj/pluirum  Littratun, 
p.  31).  F.  S.  de  Scbmidl  also,  m  his  essay  Df 
Zodiaci  OritftTU:  .£gyptia,  p.  33,  sqq.  (inserttd  in 
his  OpuKVla  qmbiu  Ha  Aigypiiaat  iHustraHlHr, 
Carolsruhn,   I7S5),  endeavoun    by   other  argu- 


Ari«. 


oftfaera 


etbeci 


,  with  tlie  period  and  with  the  kind  of 
the  JewiiliPassoter,  as  if  the  aptnuil- 
ment  of  tbe  Paschal  lamb  was  in  part  inlended  h> 
•eparate  the  Jews  mote  enlinlj  fnnn  the  EgrP" 
tians.  For  this  be  not  only  citea  the  passage  of 
Tacitus,  cteio  ariett  Ptltd  m  amtumeliam  Bam- 
monit  (Bitt.  r.  i\  but  adduces  an  extract  to  the 
aame  effect  from  Rabbi  Ahtah.  Sehe  -,  Blht,  kow- 
ever  (in  bis  SymboliJc  dei  MotaitcheH  Cv^^m,  ii. 
641),  when  objertinK  to  Baur's  attempt  to  dnw  a 
similar  parallel  between  the  festival  of  Amm  and 
tbe  Passover,  justly  remarks  that  tbe  Hebrew  text, 
besides  allowing  the  Paschal  offering  to  he  a  kii, 
alway*  dislinguisbee  between  a  male  lamb  and  a 
ram,  and  thai  the  lalter  is  not  the  sacrificeof  the 
Pawver  {Ibid.  p.  3BeV 

Hie  etymology  of  the  name  ia  obacuie.  Eui> 
tathiui  sayi  thai,  aceordii^  to  ■ome,  the  wod 
means  lA^iAen'.  Jablcauki  proposed  an  rtymologj 
by  which  it  would  signify  producing  hg/U ;  and 
ChampoUioi^  in  his  latest  interpretation,  asaigned 
it  the  sense  of  hidden.  There  is  little  doubt  thai 
the  pointed  Hebrew  text  correctly  repieaqits  ihl 
Egyptian  name  of  the  god,  and,  besides  what  ma] 
be  gathered  from  the  forms  of  the  natne  in  tfal 
classical  writers.  Kosegarten  atguea  that  tbe  Ml 
choriol  Anm  was  pronounced  Anion,  becousi 
names  in  which  it  fornu  a  part  are  so  written  if 
Qre^  ai  'Afuirpao^vAip.     Mitftover,  'AfiAr  an 
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'Vnt  ut  found  in  lamblicuf  and  Plutarch ; 
■Qd  the  latter  expressly  says  ^t  the  Greeks 
clitngcd  the  native  name  into  "Afi^Aw. 

Him  is  DO  reason  to  doubt  that  the  name  of 
tbk  god  really  occurs  in  the  passage  *  Behold,  I 
will  vifit  Amon  of  No,'  in  Jer.  xlvL  25.  The 
context  and  all  internal  grounds  are  in  favour  of 
this  Tiev.  The  Sept.  has  rendered  it  by  'A/i^i^, 
aiit  hai  also  called  No,  in  Exek.  xxx.  14,  AUa- 
TaAis.  The  Periiito  likewise  takes  it  as  a  pro- 
per Dsme^  as  }1DM  does  not  exist  in  Syriac  in  the 
lij^ufication  which  it  bears  as  a  pure  Hebrew  word. 
Tbe  Targom  of  Jonathan  and  the  Vulgate,  how- 
mr,  hare  rendered  the  passage  <  the  multitude  of 
Aloandria.*  The  reason  of  tlietr  taking  pt3M 
tD  meiD  ^multitude  *  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
^  that,  in  Eiek.  xxx.  15,  we  read  pDH, 
fiach  does  bear  that  sense.  Nevertheless,  modem 
fdehn  axe  more  disposed  to  emend  the  latter 
Rading  by  die  former,  and  to  find  Amon,  the 
upturn  god,  in  both  places. — ^J.  N. 

AHON  (]h3K,  artificer),  son  of  Manass^  and 
^■srtmid)  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  b.o. 
^  lod  reigned  two  years.  He  appears  to  have 
^tA  little  benefit  from  the  instructive  example 
*^  the  sin,  punishment,  and  repentance  of  nis 
^  offered ;  for  he  restored  idolatry,  and  again 
"<  ^  the  images  which  Manass^  had  cast  down. 
He  TBS  awassinated  in  a  court  conspiracy ;  but 
^  peifle  put  the  regicides  to  death,  and  raised 
^  t&  t&rooe  his  son  Josiah,  then  but  eight  years 
^  (3  Kings  xxi.  19-26 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  21-25). 

AMORTTES    (nb^f?;    Sept  •A/toAAaSbi), 

^  descendants  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan : 

"^'y  Sept  rly  ' A/io^^cuoy ;  Auth.  Vers,  the 

^te.    They  were  the  most  powerful  and  dis- 

^pudied  oi  the  Canaanitish  nations.    We  find 

^  fiist  noticed  in  Gen.  xiv.  7 — *  the  Amorites 

**  dwelt  in  Haaexon-tamar,'  lOn  IVVn,  the 

'^^  of  the  pcUm-treey  afterwards  called  £n- 

^  ni^,  foufUain  of  the  hid,  a  city  in  the 

^^donesB  of  Judaea  not  far  from  the  D^  Sea. 

b  the  promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  21),  the 

^AociteB  axe  specified  as  one  of  the  nations  whose 

'^Btrj  would  be  g^ren  to  his  posterity.     But  at 

^  time  thxee  confederates  of  the  patriarch  be- 

^  to  this  tribe ;  Mamie,  Aner,  and  Eshcol 

W  riv.  13,  24).     When  the  Israelites  were 

^  to  enter  the  promised  land,  the  Amorites 

^ied  a  tract  oo  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 

^psit  of  their  territories  which  lay  to  the  east 

'^  Jordan  was  allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben, 

Hum!  half  die  tribe  of  Manasseh.    They  were 

^  two  kings — Sihoo,  king  of  Heshbon  (fre- 

^'^  called  king  of  the  Amorites),  and  Og, 

'^of  Bashan,  who  <  dwelt  at  Ashtaroth  [and] 

■  L«]  Edrei,'  nrnxa  ninBfya  (Deut  i.  4, 

'^'find  widi  Josh.  xu.  4;  xiii.  12>  Before 
^fu^  commenced  messengers  were  sent  to 
^>B,  lequesting  permission  to  pass  through  his 
^j  hitt  SiboD  refbsed,  and  came  to  Jahaa  and 
^^vith  Israel;  and  Israel  smote  him  with 
^^  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land  from 
^  (Modjeb)  onto  Jabbok  (Zerica)  (Num. 
^>  Og  also  gave  battle  to  the  Israelites  at 
^  aad  was  tottJly  defeated.  After  the  cap- 
^of  Ai,  fire  kings  of  the  Amorites,  whose  do- 
!^|"i%  within  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
^"^Wynd  together  to  wreak  vengeance  on 
'*  ®^'"  '     for  haTing  made  a  separate  peace 
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with  the  invaders.  Joshua,  on  being  apprised  of 
their  design,  marched  to  Gibeon  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter  (Josh.  x.  10\  Another 
confederacy  was  shortly  after  formea  on  a  still 
larger  scale ;  the  associated  forces  are  described 
as  *  much  people,  even  as  the  sand  upon  the  sea^ 
shore  in  multitude,  with  horses  and  diariots  very 
many^  (Josh.  xi.  4).  Josephus  says  that  they 
consisted  of  300,000  armed  foot-soldiers,  10,000 
cavalry,  and  20,000  chariots  (Antiq,  y,  1). 
Joshua  came  suddenly  upon  them  by  the  watexs 
of  Merom  (the  lake  Samachonites  of  Josephus, 
Antiq.  v.  6,  &  I,  and  the  modem  Bahrat^l- 
Hule),  and  Israel  smote  them  until  they  left 
none  remaining  (Josh.  xi.  8).  Still,  after  their 
severe  defeats,  the  Amorites,  by  means  of  their 
war-chariots  and  cavalry,  confined  the  Danites  to 
the  hills,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  settle  in 
the  plains :  they  even  succeeded  in  retaining 
possession  of  some  of  the  mountainous  parts. 

*  The  Amorites  would  (^K1^  obstinaveruni  se, 
J.  H.  Michaelis)  dwell  in  Mount  Heres  in  Aija- 
lon,  and  in  Shaalbim,  yet  the  hand  of  the  house 
of  Joseph  prevailed,  so  that  they  became  tribu- 
taries. And  the  coast  of  the  Amorites  Avas  from 
the  going  up  to  Akrabfnm,  D^llpP  H^yiD  (the 
steep  of  Scorpions)  from  the  rock  and  upwards  * 
(Judg.  i.  34-36).  It  is  mentioned  as  an  extra- 
ordinary circumstance  that  in  the  days  of  Samuel 
there  was  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Amorites 
(I  Sam.  viL  14).  In  Solomon's  reign  a  tribute 
of  bond-service  was  levied  on  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites  and  other  Canaanitish  nations  (1  Kings 
ix.  2l;2Chron.  yiii.  8). 

A  discrepancy  has  been  supposed  to  exist  be- 
tween Dent  i.  44,  and  Num.  xir.  45,  since  in  the 
former  the  Amorites  are  said  to  have  attacked  the 
Israelites,  and  in  the  latter  the  Amalekites  ;  the 
obvious  explanation  is,  that  in  the  first  passage 
the  Amalexites  are  not  mentioned,  and  the  Amo- 
rites stand  for  the  Canaanites  in  die  second  pas- 
sage. From  the  language  of  Amos  (ii.  9)  it  nas 
been  inferred  that  the  Amorites  in  general  were 
men  of  extraordinary  stature,  but  perhaps  the 
allusion  is  to  an  individual,  Og,  king  of  Bashan, 
who  is  described  by  Moses  as  being  the  last  <  of 
the  remnant  of  the  giants.*  His  b^tead  was  of 
iron,  <  nine  cubits  in  length  and  four  cubits  in 
breadth '  (Deut  iii.  21).  Though  the  Gibeonitea 
in  Josh.  ix.  7,  are  called  Hivites,  yet  in  2  Sam. 
xxi.  2,  they  are  said  to  be  <  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites,  probably  because  they  were  descended 
from  a  common  stock,  and  were  in  subjection  to 
an  Amoritish  prince,  as  we  do  not  read  of  any 
king  of  the  Hivites. — J.  £.  R. 

AMOS  (DiDJ{),  carried,  or  a  burden;  one 
of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and  a  contem- 
porary of  Isaiah  and  Hosea.  Gesenius  conjec- 
tures that  the  name  may  be  of  Egyptian  origin, 
and  the  same  as  Amasis  or  Amosis,  which  means 
son  of  the  moon  (v.  G^esenii  J%esaur.  s.  v,  DIDV 
and  T\VO).  He  was  a  native  of  Tekoah,  about 
six  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem,  inhabited  chiefly 
by  shepherds,  to  which  class  he  belonged,  being 
also  a  drener  of  sycamore-trees.  Though 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  was  a 
native  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Tekoah  when  persecuted  by  Amaxiah  ; 
'yet  a  comparison  of  the  passages  Amos  i.  1 ;  yii. 
14,  Mrith  Amaxiah*s  language  vii.  12>  leads  us  to 
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believe  that  he  was  bora  and  brought  up  in  that 
place.  The  period  during  which  he  filled  the 
prophetic  office  was  of  short  duration,  unless  we 
suppose  that  he  uttered  other  predictions  which 
are  not  recorded.  It  is  stated  expressly  that  he 
prophesied  in  the  dayv  of  Uzziah,  lung  of  Judah, 
and  in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joash, 
king  of  Israel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake 
(Amos  i.  1).  As  Jeroboam  died  in  the  fifteenth 
year  of  Uxziah*s  reign,  this  earthquake,  to  which 
there  is  an  allusion  in  Zechariah  (xiv.  5),  could 
not  have  happened  later  than  tiie  seventeenth  year 
of  Uzziah.  Josephus  indeed  {Antiq.  ix.  10)  and 
some  other  Jewish  writers  represent  die  earthquake 
as  a  mark  of  the  divine  displeasure  against 
Uzziah  (in  addition  to  his  leprosy)  for  usurping 
the  priest's  office.  This,  however,  would  not 
agree  with  the  sacred  narrative,  which  informs  us 
that  Jotham,  his  son,  acted  as  regent  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  was  twenty-five  years  old 
when  he  became  his  successor,  and  consequently 
was  not  bom  till  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his 
&ther's  reign.  As  Uzziah  and  Jeroboam  were 
contemporaries  for  about  fourteen  years,  from  B.C. 
798  to  784,  the  ktter  of  these  dates  will  mark  the 
period  when  Amos  prophesied. 

In  several  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  Amos 
the  prophet  is  confounded  with  Amoz  (]^DK), 
the  rather  of  Isaiah.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Strom,  i.  21,  }  118),  trpo^rirtinwri  Ji  h^  ainov 
'Afxits  ical  'Hffaias  6  vihs  airrov :  this  mistake 
arose  ftom  their  ignorance  of  Hebrew,  and  fium 
the  name  ^Afiits  being  implied  to  both  in  the 
Septuagint  In  our  Authonzed  Version  the  names 
are,  as  above,  correctly  distinguished,  though, 
strange  to  say,  some  commentators  have  asserted 
that  the  two  individuals  are  named  alike. 

When  Amos  received  his  commission,  the  king^ 
dom  of  Israel,  which  had  been  ^cut  short*  by 
Hazael  (2  Kings  x.  33)  towards  the  close  of 
Jehu's  reign,  was  restored  to  its  ancient  limits 
and  splendour  by  Jeroboam  die  Second  (2 
Kings  xiv.  25).  But  the  restoration  of  na- 
tional prosperity  was  followed  by  the  prevalence 
of  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  oppression,  to  an 
extent  that  again  provoked  tiie  divine  displeasure, 
and  Amos  was  called  from  the  sheep-folds  to  be 
the  harbinger  of  the  coming  judgments.  Not  that 
his  commissioo  was  limited  entirely  to  Israel. 
The  tiiunder^storm  (as  Riickert  poetically  ex- 
presses it)  rolls  over  all  the  surrounding  king- 
doms, touches  Judah  in  its  progress,  and  at  lengdi 
settles  upon  Israel.  Chap.  i. ;  ii.  1-5,  form  a 
solemn  prelude  to  the  main  subject ;  nation  after 
nation  is  summoned  to  judgment,  in  each  instance 
with  the  striking  idiomatical  expression  (similar 
to  that  in  Proverbs  xxx.  15,  18,  21,  and  to  the 
TpU  mil  T€Tpdict$,  the  terque  quaterque  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets),  ^  For  three  transgres- 
sions— and  for  four — I  will  not  turn  away  the 
punishment  thereof.*  Israel  is  then  addressed  in 
the  same  style,  and  in  chap.  iii.  (after  a  brief 
rebuke  of  the  twelve  tribes  collectively)  its  de- 
generate state  is  strikingly  portrayed,  and  the 
denunciations  of  divine  justice  are  intomingled, 
like  repeated  thunder-claps,  to  the  end  of  chap, 
vi.  The  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  contam 
various  symbolical  vuions,  witii  a  brief  histmical 
episode  (vii.  10-17).  In  the  ninth  chapter  the 
majesty  of  J^vah  and  the  terrors  of  his  justice 
are  set  forth  with  a  sublimity  of  diction  which 
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rivals  and  partly  copies  that  of  the  roytl  Pialmift 
(comp.  vers.  2,  S,  with  Ps.  cix.,  and  ver.  6  with  Pi. 
civ.).  Towards  the  close  the  scene  brightens,  and 
from  the  eleventh  verse  to  the  end  the  prmnises  of 
die  divine  mercy  and  returning  &vour  to  the 
chosen  race  are  exhibited  in  imagery  of  great 
beauty  taken  from  rural  life. 

The  allusions  in  the  writings  of  this  prophet 
are  numerous  and  varied ;  they  rder  to  nabnal 
objects,  as  in  iii.  4,  8;  iv.  7,  9;  v.  8;  vi  12; 
ix.  3 :  to  historical  events,  i.  9,  11,  13;  ii.  I; 
iv.  11 ;  V.  26 :  to  agricultural  or  pastoral  employ- 
ments and  occurrences,  L  3 ;  ii.  13 ;  iii.  5, 12; 
iv.  2,  9;  V.  19;  vii.  1;  ix.  9,  13,  15:  and  to 
national  inatituticms  and  customs,  ii.  8 ;  iii.  15; 
iv.  4 ;  V.  21 ;  vi.  4-6,  10 ;  viiL  5, 10,  14. 

Some  peculiar  expressions  occur;  such  as 
*  cleanness  of  teeth,*  a  parallelism  to  '  want  of 
bread,*  vi.  6.  <  God  of  Hosts  *  is  found  oolj  in 
Amos  and  the  Psalms.  <  The  high  places  of 
Isaac,*  vii.  9 ;  *  the  house  of  Isaac,*  vii  16.  *  He 
that  createth  the  wind,*  iv.  13.  In  the  ortbo- 
graphy  there  are  a  few  peculiarities,  as  SKWD 
for  nyriD,  vi.  8;  DDWnn  for  DDDOU  v-  l^J 
Drier'  for  pnT  (found  also  in  Ps.  cv.,  and 
Jerem.  xxxiii.). 

The  evidence  afforded  by  the  writings  of  tiui 
prophet  that  the  existing  religious  institutions  both 
of  Judah  and  Israel  (with  the  exception  of  the 
corruptions  introduced  by  Jeroboam)  were  framed 
according  to  the  rules  prescribed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  the  argument  hence  arising  for  ^ 
genuineness  of  the  Mosaic  records,  are  exhibited 
very  lucidly  by  Dr.  Hengstenberg  in  tiie  second 
part  of  his  Beitrdge  xur  Einleitung  int  JUe 
Testament  (Contributions  to  an  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament)— Dte   Authentic  det  Pe^ 
tateuchea  (The  Authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch), 
i.  p.  S3-125. 

The  canonicity  of  the  book  of  Amos  is  amnly 
supported  both  by  Jewish  and  Christian  autho- 
rities.   Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud  mclude 
it  amcmg  the  minor  prophets.     It  is  also  in  the 
catalogues  of  Melito,  Jerome,  and  the  60tfa  canon 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea.     Justin  Martyr,  in 
his  Dialoque  vnth  Trypho  (&  22),  quotes  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  5th  and  6th  chapteis,  which 
he    introduces   by  saying,   dKo(nrQiTt  irwf  srcpl 
ro{nto¥  X^i  8f^*A/utff  Ms  rSov  Mcko— ^Hear 
how  he  speaks  concerning  these  by  Amos,  one  of 
the  twelve.*    There  are  two  quotations  from  it  in 
the  New  Testament :  the  first  (y,  25,  26)  by  the 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  Acts  vii.  42;  the  second  (ix. 
11)  by  the  apostle  James,  Acts  xv.  16. — J.  £•  ^ 

AMOSIS,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  the  founder 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  who  ascended  ^  throne 
in  B.C.  1575.  The  period  of  his  accession,  and 
the  change  which  then  took  place  in  the  reigning 
family,  strongly  confirm  the  opinion  of  his  being 
the  ^  new  king  who  knew  not  Joeeph*  (Kxod.  i.  8^ 
and  if  it  be  considered  that  be  was  m>m  the  di» 
tant  province  of  Thebes,  it  is  reasonable  to  expec 
that  the  Hebrews  would  be  strangers  to  him,  ant 
that  he  would  be  likely  to  look  upon  them  wid 
the  same  distrust  and  contempt  with  which  tb 
Egyptians  usually  regarded  foreigners  (Wilkin 
son*s  Anc.  Egyptians^  i.  48 ;  also  Sharpens  Earl 
Hist,  of  Egypt,  pp.  12,  48)    [Eotft]. 

AMPHIPOlJSCA^f«>X«),  acityofGreeo 
through  which  Paul  and  Silas  passed  on  theb  wa 
fhim  Philippi  to  Theasalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).    } 
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ffif  litisted  oo  die  left  bonk  of  the  river  Strymon, 
jurt  beloir  its  egres  from  the  lake  Kerkme  (now 

tikiDo),  and  about  thiee  miles  above  its  influx 
into  titf  Ma.  Tliis  situation  upon  the  banks  of  a 
urigable  river,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  with 
the  ridnitj  of  ihe  woods  of  Kerkine,  and  the  gold- 
minei  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  rendered  Amphipolis 
a  ]dsce  of  much  importance,  and  an  object  of 
ootot  between  the  Thracians,  Athenians,  Lace- 
ficmoniaiii,  and  Macedonians,  to  whom  it  sue- 
ces»irely  bdonged.  It  has  long  been  in  ruins ; 
aod  a  Tillage  of  about  one  hundred  houses,  called 
Jeoi-keoi,  iu)w  occupies  part  of  its  site  (Thucyd. 
i.  100;  IV.  102»  9q,;  Herod,  vii.  117  j  Diod.  Sic. 
ni  8;  Anpian.  iv.  104,  sq. ;  Plin.  iv.  17 ;  Liv. 
i1t.  29;  CeUar.  Notit,  i.  1053,  ag,), 

A3fRAM,  son  of  Kohath,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
He  nurried  his  &ther*s  sister  Jochebad,  by  whom 
be  had  Aaron,  Miriam,  and  Moses.  He  died  in 
Effimt,  at  the  age  of  137  years  (Exod.  vi.). 

.\MRAPHEL,  king  of  Shinar,  one  of  the  four 
tiogs  who  inraded  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xiv.  1,  2,  aq.)  [Abraham  ;  Cue- 
soruombr]. 

AMULET  (probably  from  the  Arabic  a!U»», 

t pendant;  Isa.  iii.20,  Dw6;  Talm.  DiyDp). 
FntQ  the  earliest  ages  the  Orientals  have  believed 
2  ^  influences  of  the  stars,  in  spells,  witchcraft, 
cil  the  malign  power  of  the  evil  eye ;  and  to 
i^ect  themselves  against  the  maladies  and  other 
^■ili  which  such  influ^ires  were  supposed  to  occa- 
ui,  ahnost  all  the  ancient  nations  wore  amulets 
Plin.  Hist,  Nat.  xxx.  15).  These  amulets  con- 
*^  and  still  consist,  diiefly  of  tickets  inscribed 
*i&  Bcred  sentences  (Shaw,  i.  365 ;  Lane*s 
^  Eyypt,  ii.  365),  and  of  certain  stones  (comp. 
^Hist  Nat.  xxxvii.  12,  34)  or  pieces  of  metal 
fiaJarison,  Z>MS«rto<Mm;  D'Arvieux,  iii.  208; 
tWdin,  I  243,  sqq. ;  iil  205  sqq. ;  Niebuhr, 
-W;  ii.  162).  Not  only  were  persons  thus  pro- 
posal, but  even  houses  were,  as  they  still  are, 
^ttiei  from  supposed  malign  influences  by  cer- 
^  IxJy  ins<7^<ms  upon  the  doors. 


AMULET. 
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^  Kadon  Oriental.    2.  3,  4,  5.  Andent  Egyptian. 

<Wpimoos  eiistence  of  these  customs  is  im- 
M^  m  the  attempt  of  Moses  to  turn  them  to 
•^WMag  tnes,  by  directing  that  certain  pas- 
■^aSzaded  from  the  law  should  be  employed 
'«>lxSL«,16;Deut.vi.8;xi.  18).  The  door^ 


schedules  being  noticed  elsewhere  [Mizuzoth], 
we  here  limit  our  attention  to  personal  amu- 
lets. By  this  religious  appropriation  the  then 
all-pervadrag  tendency  to  idolatry  were  in  this 
matter  obviated,  although  in  later  times,  when 
the  tendency  to  idolatry  had  passed  away,  such 
written  scrolls  degenerated  into  instruments  of 
superstition.    . 

The  D^BTO  of  Isa.  iii.  20  (Sept.  ircpi5^^o ; 
Vulg.  inaures ;  Auth.  Vers,  earrings),  it  is  now 
allowed,  denote  amulets,  although  they  served  also 
the  purpose  of  ornament  They  were  probably  pre- 
cious stones,  or  small  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  with 
sentences  of  the  law  or  magic  formula?  inscribed  on 
them,  and  worn  in  the  ears,  or  suspended  by  a  chain 
round  the  neck     *  Earrings'  is  not  perhaps  a  bad 


[Egyptian  Ring  and  Earring  Amulets.] 

translation.  It  is  certain  that  earrings  were  some- 
times used  in  this  way  as  instruments  of  super- 
stition, and  that  at  a  very  early  period,  as  in  Gen. 
XXXV.  4,  where  Jacob  takes  away  the  earrings  of 
his  people  along  with  their  &lse  gods.  Earrings, 
with  strange  figures  and  diaracters,  are  still  used 
as  charms  in  ^  East  (Chardin,  in  Harmer,  iii. 
314).  Augustin  speaks  stnmgly  against  earrings 
that  were  worn  as  amulets  in  his  time  (Epist,  75, 
ad  Pos.y  Schroeder,  however,  deduces  from 
the  Arabic  that  these  amulets  were  in  the  form  of 
serpents,  and  similar  probablv  to  those  golden 
amulets  of  the  same  form  which  the  women  of  the 
pagan  Arabs  wore  suspended  between  their  breasts, 
the  use  of  which  was  interdicted  by  Mohammed 
(Schroeder,  De  VestUu  Mulierum,  cap.  xi.  pp.  172, 
173 ;  Grotefend,  art.  Amulete,  in  Ench  and  Gni- 
ber*s  Encychp. ;  Rosenmiiller,  ad  Isa.  iii.  20 ;  Ge- 

senius,  ad  ettnd. ;  and  in  his  Thesaurus,  art  CTO). 
That  these  lechashim  were  charms  inscribed  on 
silver  and  gold  was  the  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra. 
The  Arabic  has  boxes  of  amulets,  manifestly  con- 
cluding that  they  were  similar  to  those  ornamental 
little  cases  for  written  charms  which  are  still  used 
by  Arab  women.  This  is  represented  in  the 
first  figure  of  cut  1.     Amulets  of  this  kind 
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are  called  hhegab,  and  are  ipecially  adapted  to 
protect  and  preserve  those  written  charms,  on 
which  the  MoBlems,  as  did  the  Jews,  chiefly 
rely.  The  writing  is  covered  with  waxed  cloth, 
and  enclosed  in  a  case  of  thin  emboned  gold 
or  sflver,  which  is  attached  to  a  silk  string,  or  a 
chain,  and  generally  hung  on  the  right  side,  above 
the  girdle,  the  string  or  chain  being  passed  over 
the  left  shoulder.  In  the  specimen  here  figured 
there  are  three  of  these  hhegabs  attached  to  one 
string.  The  square  one  in  the  middle  is  almost 
an  inch  thick,  and  contains  a  folded  paper ;  the 
others  contain  scrolls.  Amulets  of  this  shape,  or 
of  a  triangular  form,  are  worn  by  women  and 
children ;  and  those  of  the  latter  stiape  are  often 
attached  to  children's  head-dress  (Lane's  Modem 
Egyptiana,  ii.  365). 

The  superstitions  connected  with  amulets  grew 
to  a  great  height  in  the  later  periods  of  the  Jewish 
history.  *  There  was  hardly  any  people  in  the  whole 
world,'  says  Lightfoot  {Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  xxiv. 
24), '  that  more  used  or  were  more  fond  of  amulets, 
charms,  mutterings,  exorcisms,  and  all  kinds  of 
enchantments.  .  •  .  The  amulets  were  either  little 
roots  hung  about  the  neck  of  sick  persons,  or,  what 
was  more  common,  bito  of  paper  (and  {xurchment), 
with  words  written  on  them,  whereby  it  was  sup- 
posed that  diseases  were  either  driven  away  or 
cured.  They  wore  such  amulets  all  the  week,  but 
were  forbidden  to  go  abroad  with  them  on  the 
Sabbath,  unless  they  were  *  approved  amulets," 
that  is,  were  prescribed  by  a  nerson  who  knew 
that  at  least  three  nersons  had  been  ctued  by  the 
same  means.  In  tnese  amulets  mysterious  names 
and  characters  were  occasionally  employed,  in 
lieu  of  extracts  ftom  the  law.  One  of  the  most 
usual  of  these  was  the  cabalistic  hexagonal  figure 
known  as  '<  the  shield  of  David ''  and  ^  the  seal  of 
Solomon** '  (Bartolocc.  BihUotheca  Raibmica,  i. 


576;  Lakemacher,  06«erva^.  PAi/b/.  ii  143, 
sqqX  The  reputation  of  the  Jews  was  so  well 
estaolished  in  this  respect,  that  even  in  Arabia, 
before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  men  applied  to 
them  when  they  needed  charms  of  peculiar  virtue 
{Miachat-ul'Maaabih,  ii.  377). 

ANAB  (l^y))  one  of  the  cities  in  the  moun* 
tains  of  Judah,  ftom  which  Joshua  expelled  the 
Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21 ;  xv.  15).  From  Main 
(the  Maon  of  Scripture)  Dr.  Robinson  (i2e- 
aearches,  it  195)  observed  a  place  of  this  name, 
distinguished  by  a  small  tower. 

ANAH  (Hji; ;  Sept  *Ayd),  son  of  Zibeon  the 
Hivite,  and  father  of  Esau's  wife  Aholibamah 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  24).  While  feeding  asses  in  the 
desert  he  discovered  <  warm  springs'  (aquof  ca- 
lidaf)y  as  the  original  D^^  is  rendered  by  Jerome, 
who  states  that  me  word  had  still  this  signification 
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in  the  Punic  language.  Gesenins  and  most 
modem  critics  think  ti^  interpretatiou  correct, 
supported  as  it  is  by  the  (act  tnat  wann  springs 
are  still  found  in  the  region  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
"Hie  Syriac  has  simply  ^  waters,'  which  Dr.  Lee 
seems  to  prefer.  Ittost  of  the  Greek  translaton 
retain  the  original  as  a  proper  name  lo^I/i,  po- 
bably  not  venturing  to  translate.  The  Samantan 
text,  followed  by  the  Targums,  has  ^  Emims,' 
giants.  Our  versira  of '  mules'  is  now  generally 
abandoned,  but  is  supported  by  the  Anbic  and 
Veneto-Greek  versions. 

ANAKIM   (D^pJJJ),  or  Bkhei-Akax  C}} 
pj}?)  and  Bbnbi-Anaxim  (D^p^))^),  a  wan- 
dering nation  of  southern  Canaan,  desceodfd 
from  Anak,  whose  name  it  bore  (Josh,  xl  21). 
It  was  composed  o(  three  tribes,  descaaded  boia 
and  named  after  &e  three  sons  of  Anak— Abi- 
man,  Sesai,  and  Talmai.    When  the  Israelites 
invaded  Cainaan,  the  Anakim  were  in  possession 
of  Hebron,  Debir,  Anak,  and  other  towns  in  the 
country  of  the  south.     Their  formidable  statuie 
and  appearance  alarmed  the  Hebrew  spies;  but 
they  were  eventually  overcame  and  expelled  by 
Caleb,  when  the  remnant  of  the  race  took  refuge 
among  the  Philistines  (Num.  xiii.  23;  Dev^ 
ix.  2;  Josh.  xi.  21 ;  xiv.  12;  Judg.  i.  20).  Tins 
favours  the  opinion  of  those  who  conclude  that 
the  Anakim  were  a  tribe  of  Cushite  wanderen 
ftom  Babel,  and  of  the  same  race  as  the  Philis- 
tines,  the  Phoenicians,   the  Philitim,  and  the 
Egyptian  shepherd-kings. 

ANAMME'LECH  (TO^S»  ^  Kings  xvii.  31) 
is  mentioned,  together  with  Adrammelech,  as  a 
god  of  the  people  of  Sepharvaim,  who  oolooited 
Samaria.   He  was  also  worshipped  by  the  sacrifice 
of  children  by  fire.     No  satisfactory  etymology 
of  the  name  has  been  discovered.   Hyde  {ReL  Vet. 
Pertar,  p.  128)  considers    the  first  part  of  the 
word  to  be  the  Aranuean  K3p  or  ]y  tKeep^  and 
the  latter  to  beA;tn^  (although,  from  his  rendering 
the  compound  Pecw  Rex,  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
in  what  relation  he  considered  tiie  two  elements 
to  stand  to  each  other).     He  takes  the  whole 
to  refer  to  the  constellation  Cepheus,  or  U>  that 
part  of  it  in  whicH  are  the  stars  called  by  the 
Arabs  the  shepherd  and  the  sheep  (or  Wi  ««' 
Ganam),  which  Ulug  Beg  terms  the  stars  of  the 
flock  {Kaw&kib  ul  Firq}.    This  theory  is  ffto- 
neously  stated  both   by  Gesenius   and  W»nw 
(by  the  former  in  hb  Thesaurus,  and  by  the 
latter  in  his  Realworterlmch),   who  make  out 
that  the  constellation  Cepheus   itself  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  the  shepherd  and  his  sheep.    Hyde 
certainly  does  not  say  so ;  and  al  Qaxwfni  (in 
Ideler's  Untersuchungen   iiber  die  Stemnamen 
p.  42)  expressly  assigns  the  name  of '  the  shepherd ' 
to  the  star  in  the  left  foot  of  Cepheus ;  that  of  'th< 
sheep '  (al  Agndm,  as  he  calls  it^  to  those  betwec^ 
his  feet ;  and  that  of  *  the  flock  ^  to  the  one  (m  hi 
right  shoulder.     The  most  that  can  be  said  o 
Hyde's  theory  is,  that  it  is  not  incompatible  wit] 
the  astrology  of  the  Assyrians.     Gesenius,  in  th 
etymology  he  proposes,  considers  the  first  part  ( 
the  name  to  be  the  Arabic  ^anam,  *  image,'  wit 
a  change  of  y  ^^^  Vt  which  is  not  unusual  i 
Aramaic  (see  Ewald's  Hebr.  Grammar,  &.  106 
The  latest  etymology  proposed  is  that  by  Benfe 
(Monattnamen  einiger  tUter  Voiker,  p.  188),  wb 
suggests  that  the  first  part  of  die  word  may  I 
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inabbceriatiooof  dienameof  tbePenian  godden 
iiiaAtif,orof  that  of  thelzed  ^ntran.  The  same 
obtoiritj  prevails  as  to  the  fonn  under  which  the 
god  was  woiahipijed.  The  Babylonian  Talmud 
states  that  his  image  had  the  figure  of  ahorse ;  but 
Kimchi  says  that  of  a  pheasant,  or  quail  (Carp- 
wf'i  Apparaim,  p.  516).— J.  N. 

ANANIAS,  son  of  Nebedaeus,  was  made  high- 
priest  in  the  time  of  the  procurator  Tiberius 
Alexander,  about   a.o.  47,  by  Herod,  king  of 
Cbalcia,  wIk>  for  this  purpose  removed  Josedi,  son 
of  Camydus,  from  tne  nigh-priesthood  (Joseph. 
Antig.  jx.  5,  2).     He  held  the  office  also  under 
tbe  procurator  Cumanus,  who  succeeded  Tiberius 
Alexander.    Being  implicated  in  the  quarrels  of 
tlv  Jews  and  Samaritajis,  Ananias  was,  at  the  in- 
itaoce  of  the  latter  (who,  being  dissatisfied  with 
^  coodact  of  Cumanus,  appealed  to  Ummidius 
Qnadiatua,  president  of  Syria),  sent  in  bonds  to 
Borne,  to  amswer  for  his  conduct  before  Claudius 
Csttr.    The  emperor  decided  in  &vour  of  the 
accused  party.    Ananias  appears  to  have  returned 
vidi  credit,  and  to  have  remained  in  his  priest- 
hood until  Aiin^ppa  gare  his  office  to  Ismael, 
^  KD  of  Tabi    (Antiq,  xx.  8,  8),  who  suc- 
ceeded a  short  time  before  the  departure  of  the 
pocmator  Felix,  and  occupied  the  station  also 
Boder  his  successor  Festus.    Ananias,  after  re- 
^nag  from  his   hi^i-priestbood,   '  increased  in 
|l«y  every  day'    (Antiq,  xx.  1,  2),  and  ob- 
tained fitvour  with  tiie  citizens,  and  with  Albinus, 
^  Hnnan  pcocarator,  by  a  lariah  use  of  the  great 
vetlth  he  had  boarded.     His  prosperity  met  with 
tdark  and  painful  termination.    The  assassins 
iicom),  who  played  so  fearful  a  part  in  the 
Jtvish  war,  set  fire  to  his  house  in  the  commence- 
^^sA  of  it,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  refuge  by 
coK^alment;  but  being  discovered  in  an  aque- 
^be  was  captured  and  slain  (Antiq,  xx.  9,  2; 
BeU.  Jud.  U.  17,  9). 

It  was  this  Ananias  before  whom  Paul  was 
^ght,  in  the  {ffocuratorship  of  Felix  (Acts 
^n.\  The  noble  declaration  of  the  apostle,  *  I 
^ve  lived  in  all  good  conscience  before  God  until 
^  day,*  so  disfueased  him,  that  he  commanded 
^  attendant  to  smite  him  on  the  face.  Indig- 
ent at  so  unprovoked  an  insult,  die  apostle  re- 
^^  'God  shall  smite  thee,  thou  whited  wall  :*  a 
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'^nit  which  the  previous  details  serve  to  prove 
^B^  not  evidence  of  having  taken  efiect  Paul, 
^ever,  immediately  restrained  his  anger,  and 
>^ed  that  he  owed  respect  to  the  office  which 
^maaA  bore.  After  this  hearing  Paul  was  sent 
tCaarea,  whither  Ananias  repured,  in  order  to 
^a  formal  charge  against  him  before  Felix,  who 
^^>ooed  the  matter,  detaining  the  apostle  mean- 
%k,  and  placing  him  imder  the  supervisicm  of  a 
^*nan  centurion  (Acts  xxiv.). — J.  R.  B. 

ANANIAS,  a  Christian  belonging  to  the  in- 
^  church  at  Jerusalem,  who,  conspiring  with 
^  wife  Sapphira  to  deceive  and  defraud  the 
M^nn,  was  overtaken  by  sudden  death,  and 
'Anediately  buried.  The  Christian  community 
*^icnua]em  ^^lear  to  have  entered  into  a  solemn 
Hiviueul,  ihat  each  and  all  should  devote  their 
I^Btj  to  the  great  work  of  furthering  the  gospel 
^  pving  succour  to  the  needy.  Accordingly 
^  fcooeeded  to  sell  their  possessions,  and 
^'*>pt  the  proceeds  into  the  common  stock  of 
^  dttdt  Thus  Barnabas  (AcU  iv.  36,  37) 
'  Wag  land,  told  it,  and  brought  the  money. 


and  laid  it  at  the  apostles*  feet/  The  apostles  then 
had  the  general  disposal,  if  they  had  not  also  the 
immediate  distribution,  of  the  common  funds. 
The  contributions,  therefor^  were  designed  for  the 
sacred  purposes  of  religion  (Acts  v.  1-11). 

As  all  the  members  of  the  Jerusalem  church 
had  thus  agreed  to  hold  their  property  in  common, 
for  the  furtherance  of  tbe  holy  work  m  which  they 
were  engaged,  if  any  one  of  them  withheld  a 
part,  and  offered  the  remainder  as  the  whole,  he 
conunitted  two  offences — be  defrauded  the  church, 
and  was  guilty  of  falsehood :  and  as  his  act  re- 
lated not  to  secular  but  to  religious  affiiirs,  and 
had  an  injurious  bearing,  both  as  an  example, 
and  as  a  positive  transgression  against  the  Gospel 
while  it  was  yet  struggling  into  existence ;  Ana- 
nias lied  not  unto  man,  but  unto  GKkI,  and  was 
guilty  of  a  sin  of  tiie  deepest  dye.  Had  Ananias 
chosen  to  keep  his  property  for  his  own  worldly 
purposes,  he  was  at  liberty,  as  Peter  intimates,  so 
to  do ;  but  he  had  in  fact  alienated  it  to  pious 
purposes,  and  it  was  therefore  no  longer  his  own. 
Vet  he  wished  to  deal  with  it  in  part  as  if  it 
were  so,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  misdeed,  by  presenting  the  resi- 
due to  the  common  treasury  as  if  it  had  been  his 
entire  property.  He  wished  to  satisfy  his  sdfish 
cravings,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjov  the  repu- 
tation of  being  purely  disinterested,  like  the  rest 
of  the  church.  He  attempted  to  serve  Qod  and 
Mammon.  The  original,  iroff<blaaro,  is  much 
more  expressive  of  the  nature  of  Lis  misdeed  than 
our  common  version,  ^  kept  back*  (part  of  the 
price).  The  Vulgate  renders  it  *  fraudavit  ;*  and 
both  Wiclif  and  the  Rheims  version  employ  a 
corresponding  term,  *  delraudid,*  *  defrauded.* 
In  the  only  oth^  text  of  the  New  Testament 
where  the  word  is  found  (Tit.  ii.  10),  it  is  trans- 
lated ^  purloining.*  It  is,  indeed,  properly  applied 
to  the  conduct  of  persons  who  appropriate  to  their 
own  purposes  money  destined  for  public  uses. 

It  is  the  more  important  to  place  the  crime  of 
Ananias  and  his  wife  in  its  true  light,  because  un- 
just reflecticHis  have  been  cast  upon  the  apostle 
Peter  (Wolfenb.  Fragm.  Zweck  Jesu,  p.  256)  for 
his  conduct  in  the  case.  Whatever  that  conduct 
may  have  been,  the  misdeed  was  of  no  trivial 
kind,  either  in  itself  or  in  its  possible  conse- 
quences. If,  then,  Peter  reproves  it  with  warmth, 
he  does  no  more  than  nature  and  duty  alike  re- 

auired ;  nor  does  there  appear  in  his  language  on 
le  occasion  any  undue  or  uncalled  for  severity. 
He  sets  forth  the  crime  in  its  naked  heinousness, 
and  leaves  judgment  in  the  hands  of  Him  to 
whom  judgment  belongs. 

Witn  strange  inconsistency  on  the  part  of  those 
who  deny  miracles  altogether,  unbelievers  have 
accused  Peter  of  cruelly  smiting  Ananias  and  his 
wife  with  instant  death.  The  sacred  narrative 
however,  ascribes  to  Peter  nothing  more  than  a 
spirited  exposure  of  their  aggravated  offence. 
Their  death,  the  reader  is  left  to  infer,  was  by  the 
hand  of  Ghxl ;  nor  is  any  ground  afforded  in  die 
narrative  (Acts  v.  1-11)  for  holding  that  Peter 
was  in  any  way  employed  as  an  immediate  in- 
strument of  the  miracle. 

That  the  death  of  these  evil-  doers  was  miraculous 
seems  to  be  implied  in  the  rec<ird  of  the  transaction, 
and  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  the  church.  An 
attempt,  however  {Ammon.  I'rit.  Joum.  d.  Theol, 
Lit.  i.  249),  has  been  made  to  explain  the  fact 
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by  tbe  suppotition  of  apoplexy,  caused  by  the 
shame  and  disgrace  with  which  the  guilty  pair 
were  suddenly  overwhelmed  at  the  detection  of 
their  basoiess.  If  such  an  hypothesis  might  ac- 
count for  the  death  of  Ananias,  it  could  scarcely 
suffice  to  explain  that  of  his  wife  also ;  for  that 
two  perscms  would  be  thus  taken  off  by  the  same 
ph3rsical  cause  is,  in  the  circumstances,  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  A  mathematical  cal- 
culation  of  tbe  doctrine  of  chances  in  the  case 
would  furnish  the  best  exposure  of  this  anti-super- 
natural explanation. 

The  view  now  given  may  serve  also  to  show 
bow  erroneous  is  ^  interpretation  of  those  who, 
like  Tertullian,  have  maintained  that  the  words 
of  Peter  were  a  species  of  excommunication  which 
the  chief  of  the  apostles  fulminated  against  Ana- 
nias and  his  wife.  The  thunders  of  a  corrupt 
church  find  no  sanction  in  the  sacred  record. 

The  early  Christian  writers  were  divided  as  to 
the  condition  (^  Ananias  and  Sapphira  in  the 
unseen  world.  Origen,  in  his  treatise  on  Matthew, 
maintains  ^at,  being  purified  by  the  punishment 
they  underwent,  they  were  saved  by  their  faith  in 
Jesus.  Others,  among  whom  are  Augustin  and 
Basil,  argue  that  the  severity  of  their  punishment 
on  earth  showed  how  great  their  criminality  had 
been,  and  left  no  hope  for  them  hereafter :— -PA* 
riter  et  vitam  perdiderunt  et  salutem. — J.  R.  B. 

ANANIAS,  a  Christian  of  Damascus  (Acts  ix. 
10 ;  xxii.  12),  held  in  high  repute,  to  whom  the 
Lord  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  bade  him  proceed 
to  *  the  street  which  is  called  Straight,  and  inquire 
in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul  of 
Tarsus:  for,  behold,  he  prayeth.^  Ananias  had 
difficulty  in  giving  credence  to  the  message,  re- 
membering how  much  evil  Paul  had  done  to  the 
saints  at  Jerusalem,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
come  to  Damascus  with  authority  to  lay  waste 
^  church  of  Christ  there.  Receiving,  however, 
an  assurance  that  the  persecutor  had  been  con- 
verted, and  called  to  me  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Ananias  went  to  Paul, 
anfi,  putting  his  hands  on  him,  bade  him  receive 
his  sight,  when  immediately  there  fell  ftt)m 
his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales;  and,  recover- 
ing the  sight  which  he  had  lost  when  the  Lord 
appeared  to  him  on  his  way  to  Damascus,  Paul, 
the  new  convert,  arose,  and  was  baptized,  and 
preached  Jesus  Christ. 

Tradition  represents  Ananias  as  the  first  that 
published  tbe  Gospel  in  Damascus,  over  which 
place  he  was  subsequently  made  bishop;  but 
having  roused,  by  his  seal,  tbe  hatred  of  the 
Jews,  he  was  seized  by  them,  scourged,  and  finally 
stoned  to  death  in  his  own  church. — ^J.  R.  B. 

ANAPHA  (nD3K;  Sept  x<V<^P^ff  Vulg. 
caradryon  and  caradrium;  l^ig.  Vers,  berotn, 
Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut.  xiv.  18),  an  unclean  bird, 
but  the  particular  bird  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  has  been  much  disputed.  The  kite,  wood- 
cock, curlew,  peacock,  parrot,  crane,  lapwing, 
and  several  others  have  been  suggested.  Since  the 
word  occurs  but  twice,  and  in  both  instances  is 
isolated,  no  aid  can  be  derived  from  a  comparison 
of  passages. 

Recourse  has  cons^uently  been  had  to  et3rmo- 
logy.  The  root  ankph  signifies  to  breathe,  to 
snort,  especially  ftota  anaer,  and  thence,  figma- 
tively,  to  be  angry,  i  Parkhurst  observes  that  *  as 
the  heam  it  remarkable  for  its  angry  diqiosition, 
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especially  when  hurt  or  wounded,  iShk  bird  ieems 
to  be  most  probably  intended."  But  this  equally 
applies  to  a  great  number  of  different  species  of 
bunls.  Bochart  supposes  it  may  mean  thie  moun- 
tain falcon,  called  duowata  by  Homer  (Odyf.  i. 
320),  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  Greek 
word  to  the  Hebrew.  But  if  it  meant  any  kind 
of  eagle  or  hawk,  it  would  probably  have  been 
reckoned  with  one  or  other  of  those  species  men* 
tioned  in  the  preceding  verses.  Perhaps,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  traditional  meaning 
is  most  likely  to  be  correct,  which  it  will  now  be 
attempted  to  trace. 

The  Septuagint  renders  the  Hebrew  woid  by 
XapaBpi6s»     Jerome,  who,  though  professing  to 
translate  from  the  Hebrew,  was  no  doubt  well 
acquainted  with  the  Septuagint,  adhered  to  the 
same  word  in  a  Latin  form,  caradryon  and  cara- 
drium.   The  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  from  the 
earliest  antiquity,  refer  to  a  bud  which  they  call 
charadrius.    It  is  particularly  described  by  Aris- 
totle (Hist  An.  vii.  7),  and  by  iElian  (Hist  An. 
XV.  26).     The  latter  naturalist  derives  its  name 
from  x^atpdipa,  a  hollow  or  chasm,  especially  one 
which  contains  water,  because,  he  says,  the  bird 
frequents  such  places.     It  is,  moreover,  certain, 
that  by  the  Romans  the  charadrius  was  also  called 
icterus,  which  signifies  the  jaundice,  from  anotioo 
that  patients  affected  with  that  disease  were  cured 
by  looking  at  this  bird,  which  was  of  a  yellow 
colour  (Pliny,  xxxiv. ;  CobI.  Aurel.  iii.  5),  and 
by  the  Greeks,  xAw^^cm^;  and  in  allusion  to  the 
same  febulous  nodon,  "btrtpos  (Aristotle,  Bitt  An. 
ix,  13,  15,  and  22;  JEiSasi,  Hist  An.  iv.  47> 
l^ese  writers  concur  in  describing  a  bird,  iome- 
times  of  a  yeUow  colour,  remarkable  for  its  vora- 
city (from  which  circumstance  arose  the  phrase 
XopoSptoG  3/oj,  applied  to  a  gluttonX  migratory, 
inhabitmg  watary  places,  and  especially  mountam 
torrents  autid  valleys. 

Now,  it  is  certain  that  the  name  charadrius 
has  heen  applied  by  omitholo^psts  to  the  same 
species  of  birds  from  ancient  times  down  to  the 
present  age.     Linnaeus,  under  Order  iv.  (consist- 
mg  of  waders  or  shore  birds),  places  the  psiuM 
Charadrius;  in  which  he  includes  all  the  nu- 
merous species  of  plovers.    The  ancient  accounts 
may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  6ie  genua  from  Mr.  Selby  s 
British  Ornithology,  ii.  230 :  *  The  membets  of  this 
genus  are  numerous,  and  possess  a  wide  geogta^cal 
distribution :  species  bemg  found  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.    They  visit  the  east  about  April. 
Some  of  them,  during  the  greater  part  of  tbe  year, 
are  the  inhabitants  of  open  districts  and  wide 
wastes,  frequenting  both  dry  and  moist  situabona, 
and  (mly  retire  toward  the  coasts    during  the 
severity  of  winter.     Others  are  continually   re- 
sident upon  the  banks  and  about  tbe  mouths  of 
rivers  (particularly  where  the  shore  consists  oi 
small  gravel  or  shingle).    They  live  on  worms, 
insects,  and  their  larvae.    The  flesh  of  many  that 
live  on  the  coasts  is  unpalatable.* 

The  same  writer  describes  one  '  apecies,  chara- 
drius  pluvialis,  called  the  golden  plover  from  itt 
colour,"  and  mentions  the  well-known  fact  tha 
this  species,  in  the  course  of  moulting,  turns  com 
pletely  black.  Analogous  &cts  respecting  tb 
charadrius  have  been  established  by  observations  ii 
every  partof  the  globe,  vii.  that  they  are  gregariou 
I  and  migratory.    The  habits  of  the  majority  ar 
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kttonl.  Tbey  obtain  their  food  along  the  banks 
of  mas  and  the  shores  of  lakes ;  *  like  the  gulls, 
tbay  beat  the  moist  soil  with  their  pattering 
feet,  to  terrify  the  incumbent  worms,  yet  are  often 
fbond  in  deserts,  in  green  and  sedgy  meadows,  or 
on  v^and  moors,''  llieir  food  consists  chiefly  of 
mic<V  worms,  caterpillars,  insects,  toads,  and 
fn^s;  which  of  course  places  them  among  the 
dsss  of  birds  ceremonially  unclean. 

On  the  whole,  the  preponderance  of  evidence 
derired  from  an  unbroken  chain  of  well  ascer- 
tained  &cts,  seems  in  &vour  of  the  conclusion 
that  the  HArew  word  anapha  designates  the 
Ramenius  species  of  the  plover  (may  not  this  be 
&e  genus  of  birds  alluded  to  as  the  fowls  of  the 
iMunt&in,  Ps.  i,.  11:  Isa.  xviii.  61).  Various 
•pecies  of  ihe  genus  are  known  in  Syria  and 
Palestine^  as  the  C  pluviaUa  (golden  plover,  of 


[Oundrias  pluvialis — ^winter  plumage.] 

vbich  a  figure  is  here  given),  C.  ctdicnemua  (stone- 
wrlew),  and  C.  spinosua  (lapwing).  fKitto's 
^kyncal  Hist,  of  Palestiney  p.  106.)  And,  in 
oonection  with  some  of  the  preceding  remarks,  it 
"  nnportant  to  observe  that  in  these  species  a  yel- 
W  colour  is  more  or  less  marked. — J.  F.  D. 

ANATHEMA  (dj^Oc/ia),  literally  anything 
^  op  or  suspended  (from  itfarlOrifju,  to  lay 
■>p)»UMi  hence  any^ng  laid  up  in  a  temple, 
ct  apart  as  sacred.  In  this  general  sense  the 
^  employed  is  dydlBi^fui,  a  word  of  not  unfre- 
^t  occurrence  in  Greek  classic  authors,  and 
■ad  once  in  the  N.  T.,  Luke  xxi.  6.  The  form 
•^ir^io,  as  well  as  its  meaning,  appears  to  be 
ifQiliar  to  the  Hellenistic  dialect  (Valckenaer, 
^sW.  torn.  i.  p.  593).  The  distinction  has  pro- 
^  arisen  from  the  special  use  made  of  the 
*^  by  the  Ghreek  Jews.  In  the  Septuagint, 
^iik^  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
*>d  trVl,  cherem  (although  in  some  instances  it 
*^  between  the  two  forms,  as  in  Lev.  xxvii. 
^  29),  and  in  order  to  ascertain  its  meaning  it 
'31  be  neceHary  to  inquire  into  the  signification 
«^4ttwoTd. 

We  find  that  die  DIH  was  a  person  or  thing 
cvQMciated  or  devoted  irrevocably  to  Gkxi,  and 
^  it  differed  from  any^ing  merely  vowed  or 
■Betified  to  the  Lord  in  this  respect,  that  the 
^*hr  eoold  be  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii.  1-27), 
*^^  file  fiormer  was  irreclaimable  (Lev.  xxvii. 
'^M):  hence,  in  reference  to  living  creatures, 
^  devoted  d»ng,  whether  man  or  beast,  must  be 
F*  *>  dsilii  (Lev.  xxvii.  29).  The  prominent 
'^  ^>eafytty  which  the  word  conveyed  was  that 


of  a  person  or  thing  devoted  to  destruction,  or 
accursed.  Thus  the  cities  of  the  Canaanites  were 
anathematixed  (Num.  xxi.  2,  3),  and  after  their 
complete  destruction  the  name  of  die  place  was 
called  Hormah  (ilOin  j  Sept  dycide/ia;.  Thus, 
again,  the  city  of  Jericho  was  made  an  anathema 
to  the  Lord  (Josh.  vi.  171  that  is,  every  living 
thing  in  it  (except  Rahao  and  her  family)  was 
devoted  to  deadi ;  that  which  could  be  destroyed 
by  fire  was  burnt,  and  all  that  could  not  be  dius 
consumed  (as  gold  and  silver)  was  for  ever  alien- 
ated from  man  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  die 
sanctuary  (Josh.  Vi.  24).  The  prominence  thus 
given  to  the  idea  of  a  thing  accursed  led  naturally 
to  the  use  of  the  word  in  cases  where  there  was  no 
reference  whatever  to  consecration  to  the  service 
of  Grod,  as  in  Deut  vii.  26,  where  an  idol  is 
called  Q*)n,  or  dvdBffxOf  and  the  Israelites  are 
warned  against  idolatry  lest  they  should  be  ana- 
thema like  it.  In  these  instances  the  term  de- 
notes the  object  of  the  curse,  but  it  is  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  curse  itself  (e.  g.  Deut  xx. 
17,  Sept ;  comp.  Acts  xxiii.  14),  and  it  is  in 
this  latter  sense  that  the  English  word  is  genendly 
employed. 

In  this  sense,  also,  die  Jews  of  later  times  use 
the  Hebrew  term,  diough  with  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent meaning  as  to  ^e  curse  intended.  The 
Din  of  the  Rabbins  signifies  excommunication 
or  exclusion  from  the  Jewish  church.  The  more 
recent  Rabbinical  writers  reckon  three  kinds  or 
degrees  of  excommunication,  all  of  which  are 
occasionally  designated  by  the  generic  term  D")n 
(Elias  Levita,  in  Sepher  Tisbi).  The  first  of  these, 
'^l^,  is  merely  a  temporary  separation  or  suspen- 
sion from  ecclesiastical  privileges,  involving,  how- 
ever, various  civil  inconveniences,  particularly 
seclusion  from  society  to  the  distance  of  four 
cubits.  The  person  thus  excommunicated  was 
not  debarred  entering  the  temple,  but  instead  of 
going  in  on  the  right  hand,  as  was  customary,  he 
was  obliged  to  enter  on  the  lefl,  the  usual  way  of 
departure :  if  he  died  whilst  in  this  condition 
there  was  no  mourning  for  him,  but  a  stone  was 
thrown  on  his  coffin  to  indicate  that  he  was  se- 
parated ftom  the  people  and  had  deserved  stoning. 
Buxtorf  {Lex.  ChtUd.,  Talm.  et  Rabbin,,  coL 
1304)  enumoates  twenty-four  causes  of  this  kind 
of  excommunication :  it  lasted  thirty  days  and 
was  pronounced  without  a  curse.  If  the  indi- 
vidual did  not  repent  at  the  expiration  of  the 
term  (which,  however,  according  to  Buxtorf,  was 
extended  in  such  cases  to  sixty  or  ninety  days), 
the  second  kind  of  excommunication  was  resorted 
to.  This  was  called  simply  and  mwe  properly 
Din.  It  could  only  be  pronounced  by  an  as- 
sembly of  at  least  ten  persons,  and  was  always 
accompanied  iirith  curses.  The  formula  employed 
is  given  at  length  by  Buxtorf  (Lex.  col.  828).  A 
person  thus  excommunicated  was  cut  off  from  all 
religious  and  social  privileges :  it  was  unlawful 
either  to  eat  or  drink  with  him  (compare  1  Cor. 
V.  11).  The  curse  could  be  dissolved,  however, 
by  three  common  persons,  or  by  one  person  of 
dignity.  If  the  excommunicated  person  still 
continued  impenitent,  a  yet  more  severe  sentence 
was,  according  to  the  later  Rabbins,  pronounced 
against  him,  which  was  termed  KUDfi^  (Elias 
Levita,  in  Tisbi).  It  is  described  as  a  complete' 
I  excision  from  tne  church  and  the  giving  up  of 
the  individual  to  the  judgment  of  God  and  to 
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Hnal  penlition.  There  w,  however,  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  three  grades  are  of  recent  origin. 
The  Talmudists  frequently  use  the  terms  by 
which  the  first  and  last  are  designated  inter- 
changeably, and  some  Rabbinical  writers  (whom 
Lightfoot  has  followed  in  his  Horte  Hebr.  et 
TcUm.,  ad  1  Cor.  v.  5)  consider  the  last  to  be  a 
lower  grade  than  the  second ;  yet  it  is  probable 
that  the  classification  rests  on  the  lact  that  the 
sentence  was  more  or  less  severe  according  to 
the  circimistances  of  the  case;  and  though  we 
cannot  expect  to  find  the  three  grades  distinctly 
marked  in  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.,  we  may  not 
improbably  consider  the  jhiase  Aroavydyayop 
Tottiy,  John  xvi.  2  (comp.  ix.  22 ;  xii.  42),  as  re- 
ferring to  a  lighter  censure  tiian  is  intended  by 
one  or  more  of  the  three  terms  used  in  Luke  vi. 
22,  where  perhaps  different  grades  are  intimated. 
The  phrase  irapaiiBSycu  r^  aarop^  (1  Cor.  r.  5 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  20)  has  been  by  many  commentators 
understood  to  refer  to  the  most  severe  kind  of 
excommunication.  Even  admitting  the  allusion, 
however,  there  is  a  very  important  difierence  be- 
tween the  JeMrish  censure  and  the  formula  em- 
ployed by  the  Apostle.  In  the  Jewish  sense  it 
would  signify  &e  delivering  over  of  the  trans- 
gressor to  final  perdition,  whilst  the  Apostle  ex- 
pressly limits  his  sentence  to  the  *•  destruction  of 
the  flesh '  (t.  e,  the  depraved  nature),  and  resorts 
to  it  in  order  <  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus.^ 

But  whatever  divenity  of  opinion  there  may  be 
as  to  the  degrees  of  excommunication,  it  is  on  all 
hands  admitted  that  the  term  D*)n,  with  which  we 
are  move  particularly  coocemed  as  die  equivalent 
of  the  Gkeek  MBt/xa,  properly  denotes,  in  iU  Rab- 
binical use,  an  excommunication  accompanied 
with  the  most  severe  curses  and  denunciatiCHis  of 
evil.     We  are  therefore  prepared  to  find  that  the 
anathema  of  the  N.  T.  always  implies  execration ; 
but  it  yet  remains  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  is 
ever  used  to  designate  a  judicial  act  of  excom- 
munication.   That  there  is  frequently  no  such 
reference  is  very  clear:  in  some  inirtances  the 
individual  denounces  the  anathema  on.  himself, 
unless    certain    conditions   are   fulfilled.      The 
noun    and    its    corresponding    verb    are    thus 
used  in  Acta  xxiii.  12,    14,   21,  and  the  verb 
occurs  with  a  similar  meaning  in  Matt  xxri.  74 ; 
Mark  xiv.  71.    The  phra«e  'to  call  Jesus  ana- 
thema '  (1  Cor.  xii.  3)  refers  not  to  a  judicial 
sentence  pronounced  by  the  Jewish  authorities, 
but  to  the  act  of  any  private  individual  who  ex- 
ecrated him  and  pronotmced  him  accursed.   That 
tiiis  was  a  common  practice  among  the  Jews  ap- 
pears from  the  RaU)inical  writings.     The  term, 
as  it  is  used  in  reference  to  any  who  should  weach 
another  gospel  *  Let  him  be  anathema '  (Gal.  i. 
8,  9),  has  the  same  meaning  as,  let  him  be  ac- 
counted execrable  and  accursed.     In  none  of 
these  instances  do  we  find  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  word  was  employed  to  designate  specifi- 
cally and  technically  excommunication  either 
from  the  Jewish  or  the  Christian  church.     There 
remain  only  two  passages  in  which  the  word  oc- 
curs in  (he  N.  T.,  both  presenting  considerable 
difficulty  to  the  translator.     With  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  (Rom.  ix.  3)  Grotius  and  others  un- 
derstand the  phrase  itniBtfta  cTitu  inrh  rov  Xpia- 
ntv  to  signify  excommunication  from  tlie  Chris- 
'*Mi  chuixdi,  whilst  most  of  the  fathers,  together 
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with  Tholuck,  Riickert,  and  a  great  number  of 
modem  interpreters,  explain  the  term  as  referring 
to  the  Jewish  practice  of  excommunicatiwi.    On 
the  other  hand,  Deyling,  Olshausen,  De  Wette, 
and  many  more  adopt  the  more  general  meaning 
of  accursed.     The  great  difficulty  i»  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  the  evil  which  Paul  exprewes  his 
willingness  to  undergo ;  Chr3r808tom,  Calvin,  and 
many  others  understand  it  to  include  final  separa- 
tion, not  indeed  from  the  love,  but  from  the  pe- 
sence  of  Christ ;  others  limit  it  to  a  violent  death ; 
and  others,  again,  explain  it  as  meaning  the  same 
kind  of  curse  as  that  under  which  the  Jews  dien 
were,  fipom  which  ihey  might  be  delivered  by  re- 
pentance and  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  (Dey- 
Hngii  Observatt,  Sacra,  P.  II.  p.  495  and  »qq.). 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  refer  to  other 
interpretations  of  the  passage,  or  to  pursue  die  in- 
vestigation of  it  further.    "Riere  seems,  however, 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  a  judicial  act  of  ^ 
Christian  Church  is  intended,  and  we  may  re- 
mark that  much  of  the  difficulty  which  commen- 
tators have  felt  seems  to  have  arisen  from  dieir 
not  keeping  in  mind  that  the  Apostle  does  not 
speak  of  hu  wish  as  a  possible  thing,  and  their 
consequently  pursuing   to  all  its  results  what 
should  be  regarded  sumply  as  an  expression  of  the 
most  intense  desire. 

The  phrase  dydOtfia  fuip^  dBh  (1  Cor.  xvi.  22) 
has  been  considered  by  many  to  be  equivalent  to 
tlie  KnO^  of  the  Rabbins,  the  most  severe  form 
of  excommunication.      This  opinion  is  derived 
from    the    supposed    etymological    identity    of 
the  Syriac  phmse  KHK  jTD,  *  the  Lord  cometh,' 
with    the  Hebrew   word    which    is    considered 
by  these  ^  commentators    to    be    doived    from 
KriK  Q^y  *  the  Name  (*.  e.  Jehovah)  cometfi.' 
This  explanation,  however,  can  rank  no  higher 
than  a    plausible  conjecture,  since  it  is    sup- 
ported by  no  historical  evidence.    The  Hebrew- 
term  is  never  found  thus  divided,  nor  if  it  ever 
thus  explained  by  Jewish  writers,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  give  etymologies  different   from    tiiis 
(Buxtorf,  Lex.  col.  2466\     It  is  moreover  very 
uncertain  whether  this  third  kind  of  excommuni- 
cation was  in  use  in  the  time  of  Paul ;  and  the 
phrase  which  he  employs  is  not  found  in  any 
Rabbinical   writer   (Lightfoot,    HortB  Hebr.  ei 
Talm,,  on  I  Cor.  xvi.  22  ♦).    The  literal  meaning 
of  the  words  is  clear,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  the  Syriac  phrase  is  here  employed,  €x 
what  is  its  meaning  in  connection  wi^  anathema. 
Lightfoot  supposes  that  the  Apostle  uses  it  to  8i|^- 
nify  that  he  pronmmced  this  anathema  against 
the  Jews.     However  this  may  be,  the  suppoeition 
that  the  anathema,  whatever  be  its  precise  object, 
is  intended  to  designate  excommunicatian  m>m 
the  Christian  church,  as  Grotius  and  Augtxsti 
understand  it,  appears   to  rest  on  very    slight 
grounds :  it  seems  preferable  to  regard  it,  with 
Lightfoot,  Olshausen,  and  most  other  commen- 
tators, as  simply  an  expreosion  of  detestatioo. 
Though,  however,  we  find  little  or  no  evidence  of 
the  use  of  the  word  anathema  in  the  N.  X. 


*  Augusti  (Handbuch  der  ChristL  Archaol^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  11)  has  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake 
in  appealing  to  Buxtorf  and  Lightfoot  in  support 
of  this  interpretation :  the  former  speaks  very 
doubtfully  on  the  subject,  and  the  express  object 
I  of  the  latter  is  to  controvert  it 
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^  technical  tenn  for  excommunication,  it  is 
eextain  that  it  obtained  this  meaning  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church ;  for  it  is  thus  employed  in  the 
^nrtolic  canons,  in  the  canons  of  various  coun- 
cils, hy  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  and  other  Greek 
&theis  (Suiceri  Thesaurus  Ecd,  sub  voce,  dyd- 
9§fia  and  Apopurfi6s). — F.  W.  G. 

ANATHOTH  (rV\T\^V;  Sept  'Apa0<&$),  one 

of  the  towns  belcmging  to  the  priests  in  the  tribe 

of  Benjamin,  and  as  such  a  city  of  refuge  (Josh. 

xxi.  IB;  Jer.  i.  l\     It  occurs  also  in  2  Sam. 

xxiiL  27;  Eira  li.  23:    Neh.  vii.  27;   but   is 

cjnefly  memorable  as  the  birthplace  and  usual 

lesidaice  of  ^e  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  1 ;  xi. 

31>23 ;  xxix.  27),  whose  name  it  seems  to  have 

bonke  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  '  Anathoth,  qua 

hodie  appellatur  Jeremise*  (Onomast.  s.v.  Ana* 

th(^}.    The  same  writer  (Comment,  in  Jer.  i.  1) 

places  Anatbo^  three  Roman  miles  north  of  Je- 

msaleni,  which  correspond  with  the  twenty  stadia 

ungned   by  Josephus  (Antiq.  x.  7.  3).     Pro- 

feKor  Robinson  appears  to  have  discovered  this 

place   in   the   present  village  of  Anata,  at  the 

distance  of  an  hour  and  a  quarter  from  Jem- 

■km.     It  is  seated  on  a  broad  ridge  of  hills, 

and  cotnoaands  an  extensive  view  of  the  eastern 

dope  of  the  mountainous  tract  of  Benjamin ; 

r^mding   also  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and 

tbe  Dortbem  part  of  the  Dead  Sea.     It  seems 

to  hare  been  once  a  walled  town  and  a  place  of 

itRngtfa.     Portions  of  the  wall  still  remam,  built 

of  large  hewn  stones,  and  apparently  ancient,  as 

aze  abo  tlie  foundations  of  some  of  die  houses. 

It  is  novr  a  small  and  very  poor  village.     From 

^  vicinity  a  favourite  kind  of  building^tone  is 

carried  to  Jerusalem.    Troops  of  donkeys  are  met 

with  em|iIoyed  in  this  service,  a  hewn  stone  being 

flung  on  each  side ;  the  larger  stones  are  trans* 

patted  on  camels  (Robinson,  ResearcheSy  ii.  109 ; 

Raimier*s  Palastina,  p.  169). 

ANCHOR.     [Ship.] 

ANDREW  CAy5p«oj),    one    (^  the    twelve 

apostles.      His  name  is  of  Greek  origin,  but  was 

is  ose    ajtnongst  die  Jews,  as  appears   from   a 

iMsnii{,r  quoted  from  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  by 

Li^fatfooi   {Harmony,   Luke  v.  10).     He  was 

&  natfre  of  the  city  of  Bethsaida  in  Galilee,  and 

bndier  of  Simon  Peter.     He  was  at  first  a  dis- 

c^le  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  was  led  to  receive 

haoM  as  the  Messi^  in  consequence  of  John's 

•noRssly  pointing  him  out  as  <  tbe  Lamb  of  QoA  "* 

&n  L  36).     His  first  care,  after  he  had  satis- 

fai  himself  as  to  the  validity  of  the  claims  of 

Jmrn^  was  to  bring  to  him  his  brother  Simon. 

Iritber  cf  them,  however,  became  at  that  time 

ttted  attendants  on  our  Lord ;  for  we  find  that 

Aey  were  still  pursuing  their  occupation  of  fisher- 

mm  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  when  Jesus,  after  John's 

SBBrisooment,  called  them  to  follow  him  (Mark 

I II,  16).     Very  little  is  related  of  Andrew  by 

vaj  of  tbe  erangielistB :  the  principal  incidents  in 

vUdi  his  name  occurs  dunng  the  life  of  Christ 

SK,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  9); 

^  iotzodncing  to  our  Lord  certain  Greeks  who 

to  see  him  (John  xii.  22) ;  and  his  asking, 

with  his  brother  Simon  and  the  two  sons 

for  a  further  explanation  of  what  our 

LmI  had  said  in  reference  to  the  destruction  of 

tke  teanple  (Mark  xiii.  3).    Of  his  subsequent 

and  laboms  we  have  no  authenHc  record. 

jungm    Scythia   (Euseb.  iii.  1,  71), 
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Greece  (Theodoret,  i.  1425),  and  Thrace  (Hip- 
polytus,  ii.  30)  as  die  scenes  of  his  ministry :  he 
IS  said  to  have  sufiered  crucifixion  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia,  on  a  cross  of  the  form  called  Crux  de- 
cussata  (X),  and  commonly  known  as  *  St  An- 
drew's cross '  (Winer's  Bibl  Realwbrterbue/L,  sub 
voce).  His  relics,  it  is  said,  were  afterwards 
removed  from  Patrse  to  Constantinople.  An  apo- 
cryphal book,  bearing  the  title  of  *  The  Acts  of 
Andrew,'  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius,  Epiphanius, 
and  others.  It  is  now  completely  lost,  and  seems 
never  to  have  been  received  except  by  some  here- 
tical sects,  as  the  Encratites,  Origenians,  &c. 
This  book,  as  well  as  a  *  Gospel  of  St  Andrew,* 
was  declared  apocryphal  by  the  decree  of  Pope 
Gelasius  (Jones,  On  the  Canon,  vol.  i.  p.  179  and 
sqq.)  [Acts,  Spurious  ;  Gospels,  Spurious]. — 

F.  W.  G. 

1.  ANDRONICUS  (^Ap^poyUos),  theiegrat- 
govemor  of  Antioch  in  the  absence  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Menelaus, 
put  to  death  the  deposed  high-priest  Onias ;  for 
which  deed  he  was  himself  ignominiously  slain 
on  the  return  of  Antiochus  (2  Mace,  iv.)  b.c. 
169   [Onias]. 

2.  ANDRONICUS,  a  Jewish  Christian,  the 
kmsman  and  fellow-prisoner  of  Paul  (Rom. 
xvi.  7). 

1.  ANER  (-gy ;  Sept  Mviii),  ESHCOL,  and 
MAMRE,  three  Canaanitish  chiefs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron,  who  joined  their  forces  with 
those  of  Abraham  in  pursmt  of  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  allies,  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  and  carried 
Lot  away  captive  ([Gen.  xiv.  24).  These  chiefs 
did  not,  however,  imitate  the  disinterested  conduct 
of  the  patriarch,  but  retained  their  portion  of  the 
spoil  [Abraham]. 

2.  ANER,  a  city  of  Manasseh,  given  to  the 
Levites  ti(  Kohath's  family  (1  Chnm.  vi.  70). 

ANETHON  (jSartieov)  occurs  in  Matt  xxiii. 
23,  where  it  is  rendered  anise,  *  Woe  unto  you — 
for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummin.* 
By  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  it  was  employed 
to  designate  a  plant  used  both  medicinally  and 
as  an  article  or  diet  The  Arabian  translators  of 
the  Greek  medical  authors  give  as  its  synonjrme 

^  '\*M%    shabit,  the   name  applied   in  eastern 

countries  to  an  umbeUiferons  plant  with  flattened 
fruit  commonly  called '  seed,^  which  is  surrouaded 
with  a  dilated  margin.  In  Europe  the  word  has 
always  been  used  to  denote  a  simuar  plant,  which 
is  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  DilL  Hence 
dieie  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  above  passage,  in- 
stead of  *  anise,'  &rnBov  should  have  oeen  trans- 
lated '  dill  ;*  and  it  is  said  to  be  rendered  by  a 
synonymous  word  in  every  version  except  our 
own. 

The  common  dill,  or  anethum  graveolens,  is 
an  annual  plant,  growing  wild  anumg  die  com 
in  Spain  and  Portugal;  and  on  die  coast  of 
Italy,  in  Egypt,  and  about  Astracan.  It  re- 
sembles fennel,  but  is  smaller,  has  more  glau- 
cous leaves,  and  a  less  pleasant  smell :  the  fruit 
or  seeds,  which  are  finely  divided  by  capillary 
segments,  are  elliptical,  broader,  flatter,  and  sur- 
rounded vrith  a  membraneous  disk.  They  have 
a  warm  and  aromatic  taste,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  pale  yellow  volatile  oil,  which  itself  has  a 
hot  taste  and  a  peculiar  penetrating  odour. 

l2 
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The  error  in  translation  here  pointed  out  is 
not  of  very  great  consequence,  as  both  the  anise 
and  the  dill  are  umbelliferous  plants,  which  are 


[Anethum  gTaveolens.] 

found  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The 
seeds  of  both  are  employed  as  condiments  and 
carminatives,  and  have  been  so  from  very  early 
times;  but  the  anethon  is  more  especially  a 
genus  of  eastern  cultivation,  since  either  tiie  dill 
or  another  species  is  reared  in  all  the  countries 
from  Syria  to  India,  and  knovm  by  the  name 
shubit;  while  the  anise,  though  known,  appears 
to  be  so  only  by  its  Greek  name  6vi<tov.  Rosen- 
miiller,  moreover,  says,  *  In  the  tract  Massroth 
(of  Tithes),  cap.  iv.  \  5,  we  read,  **  The  seed,  the 
leaves,  and  the  stem  of  dill  {TO^  shaboth)  are, 
according  to  Rabbi  Eliezer,  subject  to  tithe,^' ' 
which  indicates  that  the  herb  was  eaten,  as  is 
indeed  the  case  with  the  eastern  species  in  the 
present  day ;  and,  therefore,  to  those  acquainted 
with  the  cultivated  plants  of  eastern  countries, 
the  dill  will  appear  more  appropriate  than  anise 
in  the  above  passage. 

ANGELS  ("AtycAoi,  used,  in  the  Sept  .and 
New  Test  for  the  Hebrew  DP7P ;  sing.  TjKpiP), 
a  word  signifying  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
mesaengera,  and  ^erefore  used  to  denote  what- 
ever Grod  employs  to  execute  his  purposes,  or  to 
manifest  his  presence  or  his  power.  In  some  pas- 
sages it  occurs  in  the  sense  of  an  ordinary  mes- 
senger (Job  i.  14 ;  I  Sam.  xi.  3 ;  Luke  vii;  4 ;  ix. 
52) :  in  others  it  is  applied  to  prophets  (Isa.  xliii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.):  to  priests  (Eccl.  v. 
5 ;  Mai.  ii.  7) :  to  ministers  oi  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment (Rev.  i.  20).  It  is  also  applied  to  imper- 
sonal agents ;  as  to  the  pillar  of  cloud  (Exod. 
xiv.  19) :  to  the  pestilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16, 17 ; 
2  Kings  xix.  30) :  to  the  winds  ('  who  maketh  the 
winds  his  angels,"  Ps.  civ.  4):  so  likewise, 
plagues  generally,  are  called  <  evil  angels  *  (Ps. 
Ixxviii.  49),  and  Paul  calls  his  thorn  in  the 
flesh  an  *  angel  of  Satan  *  (2  Cor.  xii.  7). 

But  this  name  is  more  eminently  and  distinc- 
tively applied  to  certain  spiritual  beings  or 
heavenly  intelligences,  employed  by  Grod  as  the 
ministers  of  His  will,  and  usually  distinguished 
as  angeU  of  God  or  angels  of  Jehovah.  In 
this  case  the  name  has  respect  to  their  official 
capacity  as  '  messengers,'  and  not  to  their  nature 
or  condition.  The  tenn  '  spirit,'  on  the  other 
hand  (in  Greek  «ycO/ta,  in  Hebrew  nil),  has  re- 
ference to  tlie  nature  of  angels,  and  characterizes 
them  as  incorporeal  and  invisible  essences.     But 
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neither  the  Hebrew  VOTS  nor  the  Greek  »rfv^ 
nor  even  the  Latin  spiritus,  corresponds  exactly 
to  the  English  spirit^  which  is  opposed  to  matter, 
and  designates  what  is  immaterial ;  whereas  the 
other  terms  are  not  opposed  to  matter,  but  to  body, 
and  signify  not  what  is  immaterial,  but  what  is 
incorporeal.    The  modem  idea  of  spirit  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.     They  concehred  spirits 
to  be  incorporeal  and  invisible,  but  not  imma- 
terial, and  supposed  their  essence  to  be  a  pare  air 
or  a  subtile  fire.     The  proper  meaning  otrvwfa 
(from  irv^w,  I  blow,  I  breathe)  is  air  in  motion, 
wind,  breath.     The  Hebrew  TXO  i»  of  the  same 
import ;  as  is  also  the  Latin  spirituSj  from  apiro, 
I  blow,  I  breathe.     When,  therefore,  the;  ancient 
Jews  called  angels  apiritSy  diey  did  not  mean  to 
deny  that  they  were  endued  with  bodies.    When 
they  affirmed  that  angels  were  incorporeal,  they 
used  the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  ancients ; — that  is,  as  frc«  from 
the  impurities  of  gross  matter.     The  distinction 
between  *  a  natural  body '  and  *  a  spiritual  body ' 
is  indicated  by  St  Paul  (I  Cor.  xv.  44);  and 
we  may,  with  sufficient  safety,  assume  that  angew 
are  spiritual  bodies,  rather  than  pure  spirits  in  the 
modem  acceptation  of  the  word.  • 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  term  Elohim  D  wK 
is  ever  applied  to  angels,  but  the  inquiry  belongs 
to  another  place  [Elohim].     It  may  suffice  here 
to  observe  that  both  in  Ps.  viii.  5,  and  xcvii.  7, 
the  word  is  rend^ed  by  angels  in  the  Sept  and 
other  ancient  versions ;  and  both  these  texts  are  so 
cited   in  Heb.  i.  ,6 ;  ii.  7,  that  they  are  called 
Beni-Elohim,  D%n?K  ^33,  Sona  of  God.    In  the 
Scriptures  we  have  frequent  notices  of  spiritual 
intelligences,  existing  in  another  state  of  being, 
and  constituting  a  celestial  family,  or  hierarchy, 
over  which  Jehovah  presides.     The   Bible  does 
not,  however,  treat  of  this  matter  professedly  and 
as  a  doctrine  of  religion,  but  merely  adverts  to  it 
incidentally  as  a  fact,  without  fiamishing  any 
details  to  gratify  curiosity.     It  speaks  of  no  obli- 
gations to  these  spirits,  and  indicates  no  duties 
to  be  performed  towards  them.     A  belief  in  the 
existence  of  such  beings  is  not,  therefore,  an  eesep- 
tial  article  of  religion,  any  more  than  a  belief 
that  there  are  other  worlds  besidetj  our  own :  but 
such  a  belief  serves  to  enlarge  our  ideas  oi  the 
works  of  God,  and  to  illustrate  the  greatness  of 
his  power  and  wisdom  (Mayer,  Ant.  Bib.  Repoi. 
xii.  360>     The  practice  of  the  Jews,  of  referring 
to  the  agency  of  aagels  every  manifiBstation  of 
the  greatness  and  power  of  Grod,  has  led  some  to 
contend  that  angels  have  no  real  existence,  but 
are  mere  personifications  of  unknown  powers  of 
nature :  and  we  are  reminded  that,  in  liVc  man- 
ner, among  the  G^riles,  whatcvw  was  wonderful, 
or  strange^  or   unaccountable,  was  referred  by 
them  to  the  agency  of  some  one  of  th«ir  gods. 
Among  the  numerous  passages  in  which  angeli 
are  mentioned,  there  are,  however,  a  few  which 
cannot,   without   improper  force,   be  reconciled 
with  this  hypothesis.     It  may  be  admitted  thai 
the  passages   in  which  angels  are  described  ai 
speatdng  and  delivering  messages,  might  be  inter 
preted  of  forcible  or  apparently  supernatural  sug 
gestions  to  the  mind :    but  they  are  sometime 
represented  as  performing  acts  which  are  whoVV 
inconsistent  with   this   notion  (Gen.    xvi.   7-12 
Judg.  xiii.  1-21 ;  Matt  xxviii.  2-4);  and  if  Mati 
XX.  30,  stood  alone  in  its  testimony,  it  ought  t 
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iPttietiie  question.  Christ  theresays,  that '  in  the 
RNuiectioD  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in 
marriage,  but  are  as  t^  angela  of  God."  The 
krce  d  this  passage  cannot  be  eluded  by  the 
hypothesis  [Accommodation]  that  Christ  mingled 
with  his  instmctions  die  erroneous  noticms  of 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  seeing  that  he 
(poke  to  Sodducees,  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
aiiteoce  of  angels  (Acts  xxiii.  8).  So  likewise, 
(be  passage  in  which  the  high  <iignity  of  Christ  is 
«tabli«bed,  by  arguing  that  he  is  superior  to  the 
logels  (Heb.  i.  4.  sqq!),  would  be  without  force  or 
DManing  ii  angels  had  no  real  existence. 

Tliat  these  superi<Nr  beings  are  very  numerous  is 
erident  frmn  the  following  expressions,  Dan.  vii.  10, 
'  tbtmsands  of  thousands,*  and  <  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand;'  Matt.  xxri.  53,  <  more  than  twelve 
le^  of  angels ;'  Luke  ii.  13,  <  multitude  of  the 
h»Tenly  host ;'  Heb.  xii.  32>  23,  *  myriads  of 
togels.'  It  is  probable,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ease,  that  among  so  great  a  multitude  there  may  be 
<iiiferent  grades  and  classes,  and  even  natures — 
reading  from  man  towards  God,  and  forming  a 
chain  of  bebg  to  fill  up  the  vast  space  between  the 
Creator  and  man — the  lowest  of  his  intellectual 
cnstures.  This  may  be  inferred  from  the  analo- 
gs which  pervade  the  chain  of  being  on  the  earth 
whereon  we  live,  which  is  as  much  the  divine  crea- 
tioa  as  the  world  of  spirits.  Accordingly  the  Scrip- 
tBR  describes  angels  as  existing  in  a  society  com- 
{BKd  of  memben  of  unequal  dignity,  power,  and 
vxoeilence,  and  as  having  chiefs  and  rulers.  It  is 
admitted  that  this  idea  is  not  clearly  expressed 
>&  the  books  composed  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tJTity ;  but  it  is  dexeiawd  in  the  books  written 
dtving  the  exile  and  afterwards,  e8]jecially  in  the 
vritings  of  Daniel  and  Zecharisdu  In  Zech.  i.  1 1 , 
u  angel  of  the  highest  order,  one  who  standi  be- 
/ore  Godf  appears  in  contrast  with  angels  of  an 
ii^crior  class,  whom  lie  employs  as  his  messengers 
•ad  accents  (corap.  iii.  7).  In  Dan.  x.  13,  the  ap- 
lril*lion  \Wnn  lb,  and  in  xu.  1,  }n^n  HS^ 
aepren  to  Michael.  The  Grecian  Jews  ren- 
*^c«i  this  appellation  by  the  term  dpx^eyy^^^h 
^nhangel,  wnich  occurs  in  the  New  Testament 
J«»de  9;  1  Theaa.  iv.  16),  where  we  are  taught 
^  Chnst  will  appear  to  judge  the  world  h  <pvy^ 
Vx«Y7^Aov.  This  word  denotes,  as  the  very 
>«Ji^  of  tlie  language  teaches,  a  chief  of  the 
^Uf  one  superior  to  the  other  angels,  like 
*PXMpf6s,  ipxif^^pftrrrYOSy  dpxiffvydyoifyos.  The 
^nion,  therefcnre,  that  there  were  various  orders 
'logels,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ;  but  was 
^  by  Christians  in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  and 
*  mentioned  by  the  apostles  themselves.  The 
'■^inct  divisions  of  ike  angels,  according  to  their 
^  in  rtie  heavenly  hierarchy,  which  we  find  in 
^  writings  of  the  later  Jews,  were  either  almost 
V  wholly  unknown  in  the  apostolical  period.  The 
*PP«Uations  dpx^t^  ^{otMruu,  ?ivvdfAfis,  6p6¥oi, 
■*p(^nfrcr,  are,  indeed,  applied  in  Eph.  i.  21, 
^  i.  16,  and  elsewhere,  to  the  angels ;  not, 
^etet,  to  tiiem  exclusively,  or  with  the  intention 
^  denoting  their  particular  classes ;  but  to  them 
a  common  with  all  beings  possessed  of  might 
«<i  power,  visible  as  well  as  invisible,  on  earth 
•■  well  as  in  heaven. 

^  the  Scriptures  angels  appear  with  bodies, 
■adintiie  homan  form ;  and  no  intimation  is  any- 
*°<>B  ^en  that  these  bodies  are  not  real,  or  that 
^  are  only  aasmned  for  the  time  and  then  laid 


aside.  It  was  manifest  indeed  to  ^e  ancients 
that  the  matter  of  these  bodies  was  not  like  that 
of  their  own,  inasmuch  as  angels  could  make 
themselves  visible  and  vanish  again  from  their 
sight.  But  this  experience  would  suggest  no 
doubt  of  the  reality  of  their  bodies :  it  would 
only  intimate  that  they  were  not  composed  of 
gross  matter.  After  his  resurrection,  Jesus  often 
appeared  to  his  disciples,  and  vanished  again 
before  them ;  yet  they  never  doubted  that  they  saw 
the  same  body  which  had  been  crucified,  although 
they  must  have  perceived  that  it  had  under- 
gone an  important  change.  The  fact  tiiat  angels 
always  appeared  in  the  human  form,  does  not,  in- 
deed, prove  that  they  really  have  this  form ;  but 
that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  so.  That  which  is 
not  pure  spirit  must  have  some  form  or  other : 
and  angels  may  have  the  human  form ;  but  other 
fcHms  are  possible.  The  question  as  to  the  food 
of  angels  has  been  very  much  discussed.  If  they 
do  eat,  we  can  know  nothing  of  their  actual  food ; 
for  the  manna  is  manifestly  called  *  angels*  food  * 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  25  ;  Wisd.  xvi.  20),  merely  by  way 
of  expressing  its  excellence.  The  only  real  ques- 
tion, therefore,  is  whether  they  feed  at  all  or  not. 
We  sometimes  find  angels,  in  their  terrene  mani- 
festations, eating  and  drinking  (Gren.  xviii.  8 ; 
xix.  3)  ;  but  in  Judg.  xiii.  15,  16,  the  angel  who 
appeared  to  Manoah  declined,  in  a  very  pointed 
manner,  to  accept  his  hospitality.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Jews  obviated  the  apparent  discre- 
pancy, and  the  sense  in  which  tliey  understood 
such  passages,  appear  from  the  apocryphal  book 
of  Tobit  (xii.  19),  where  the  angel  is  made  to  say : 
'  It  seems  to  you,  indeed,  as  though  I  did  eat  and 
drink  with  you ;  but  I  use  invisible  food  which 
no  man  can  see.*  This  intimates  that  they  were 
supposed  to  simulate  when  they  appeared  to  par- 
take of  man's  food ;  but  that  yet  they  had  food 
of  their  own,  proper  to  their  natures.  Milton^ 
who  was  deeply  r«ul  in  the  <  angelical  *  literature^ 
derides  these  questions : — 

*  So  down  they  sat 
And  to  their  viands  fell :  nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist  (the  common  gloss 
Of  theologians),  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concocdve  heat 
To  transubstantiate  :  what  redounds 
Transpires  through  spirits  witli  ease.* 

Par,  Lost,  v.  433-439. 
The  same  angel  had    previously  satisfied    the 
curiosity  of  Adam  on  the  subject,  by  stating  that 
'  Whatever  was  created,  needs 
To  be  sustained  and  fed.* 

If  this  dictum  were  capable  of  proof,  except 
from  the  analogy  of  knoum  natures,  it  would  settle 
the  question.  But  if  angels  do  not  need  it ;  if 
their  spiritual  bodies  are  inherently  incapable  of 
waste  or  death,  it  seems  not  likely  that  they  gra- 
tuitously perform  an  act  designed,  in  all  its 
knoMm  relations,  to  promote  growth,  to  repair 
waste,  and  to  sustain  existence. 

The  passage  already  referred  to  in  Matt.  xxii. 
30,  teaches  by  implication  that  there  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  among  the  angels.  The  Scripture 
never  makes  mention  of  female  angels.  The  Gen- 
tiles had  their  male  and  female  divinities,  who  were 
the  parents  of  other  gods.  But  in  the  Scriptures 
the  angels  are  all  males  :  and  they  appear  to  be 
so  represented,  not  to  mark  any  distinction  of  sex, 
but  because  the  masculine  is  ^e  more  honourable 
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gender.  AngeU  are  never  described  with  marks 
of  age,  bat  sometimes  with  those  of  youth  (Mark 
xvi.  5).  The  constant  absence  of  the  features  of 
age  indicates  the  continual  vigour  and  freshness  of 
immortality.  The  angels  never  die  (Luke  xx. 
36).  But  no  being  besides  God  himself  has  es- 
sential immortality  (I  Tim.  vi.  16):  every  other 
being  therefore  is  mortal  in  itself,  and  can  be  im- 
mortal only  by  the  will  of  Qod.  Angels,  conse- 
quently, are  not  eternal^  but  had  a  beginning. 
As  Moses  gives  no  account  of  the  creation  of 
angels  in  his  description  of  the  origin  of  the  world, 
although  the  circumstance  would  have  heoi  too 
impwtant  for  omission  had  it  then  taken  place, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  called  into 
being  before,  |Hobably  very  long  before  the  acts 
of  creation  which  it  was  the  object  of  Moses  to 
relate. 

The  peceding  considerations  apply  chiefly  to 
the  existence  and  tuUure  of  angels.  Some  of 
their  attributes  may  be  collected  from  other  pas- 
sages of  Scripture.  That  they  are  of  super- 
human intelligence  is  implied  in  Marie  xiii.  32  : 

*  But  of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  not 
even  the  angels  in  heaven.*  That  their  power  is 
great^  may  be  gathered  fmn  such  expressions  as 

*  mighty  angels  '  (2  Thess.  i.  7) ;  '  angels,  powei^ 
ful  in  strength  *  (Ps.  ciii.  20) ;  *  angels  who  are 
greater  [than  man]  in  power  and  might"  The 
moral  ueifection  of  angels  is  shown  by  such  {dirases 
as  '  holy  angels '  (Luke  ix.  26) ;  <  the  elect  angels' 
(2  Tim.  V.  2n.  Their  felicity  is  beyond  question 
in  itself,  but  is  evinced  by  the  passage  (Luke  xx. 
36)  in  which  the  blessed  in  the  future  world  are 
said  to  be  Urdeyy^^h  i^ol  viol  rov  dwv,  *  like  unto 
the  angels,  and  sons  of  God.* 

The  ministry  of  angels,  or  that  they  are  em- 
ployed by  God  as  the  instruments  of  His  will,  is 
very  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  very 
name,  as  already  explained,  shows  that  Qod  em- 
^oys  their  agency  in  the  dispensations  of  His 
Providence.  And  it  is  further  evident,  from  certain 
actions  which  are  ascribed  wholly  to  them  TMatt 
xiii.  41,  49 ;  xxiv.  31 ;  Luke  xvi.  22) ;  ana  from 
the  Scriptural  namtives  of  other  events,  in  the 
accomplishment  of  which  they  acted  a  visible 
part  (Luke  i.  11,  26;  ii.  9,  sq. ;  Acts  v.  19,  20 ; 
x»  3,  19 ;  xii.  7  ;  xxvii.  23),  that  their  agency  is 
employed  principally  in  the  guidance  of  the  des- 
times  of  man.  in  tiiose  cases  also  in  which  die 
agency  is  concealed  from  our  view,  we  may  admit 
the  probability  of  its  existence ;  because  we  are 
told  that  Qod  sends  them  forth  <  to  minister  to 
those  who  shall  be  heirs  of  salvation  *  (Heb.  i.  14  ; 
also  Ps.  xxxiv.  8,  91 ;  Matt  xviii.  10).  But  the 
angels,  when  employed  for  our  welfare,  do  not 
act  independently,  but  as  the  instruments  of  Ghxi, 
and  by  His  command  (Ps.  ciii.  20 ;  civ.  4  ;  Heb. 
i.  13,  14) :  not  unto  thiem,  therefore,  are  our  om- 
fidence  and  adoration  due,  but  only  unto  Him 
(Rev.  xix.  10;  xxii.  9^  whom  the  angels  them- 
selves reverently  worship. 

Guardian  Angels. — It  was  a  &vourite  opinion 
of  die  Christian  fathers  that  every  individual  is 
under  the  care  of  a  particular  angel,  who  is  as- 
signed to  him  as  a  guardian,  li^ey  spoke  also 
of  two  angels,  the  one  good,  the  other  evil,  whom 
they  conceived  to  be  attendant  on  each  individual : 
the  good  angel  prompting  to  all  good,  and  averting 
ill ;  and  die  evil  angel  prompting  to  all  ill,  and 
avQting  good  (Hermas,  ii.  6).    The  Jews  (except- 
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ing  the  Sadducees)  entertained  this  belief,  as  do 
the  Moslems.    The  heathen  held  it  in  a  iDodified 
form — the  Greeks  having  their  tutelary  dstmoHj 
and  the  Romans  their  genius.    There  is,  however, 
nothing  to  support  this  notion  in  the  Bible.    T\x 
passages  (Ps.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Matt  xviii.  10^  usually 
referred  to  in  support  of  it,  have  assuredly  no  such 
meaning.    The  former,  divested  of  its  poetiod 
shape,  simply  denotes  that  God  employs  the  mi- 
nistry of  angels  to  deliver  his  people  fiom  aflUc- 
tion  and  danger ;  and  the  oelwrated  passage  in 
Matthew  cannot  well  mean  anything  nxne  disn 
that  the  infant  children  of  believers,  or,  if  piefin^ 
able,  the  least  among  the  disciples  of  Ovist,  whom 
the  ministers  of  the  church  might  be  disposed  to 
neglect  from  dieir  apparent  insignificance,  are  in 
such  estimation  elsewoere,  that  Sat  angels  do  not 
think  it  below  their  dignity  to  minister  to  them 
[Satan]    (Storr  and  Flatt*s  Lehrbuok  der  Ck. 
Dogmatik,  }  xlviii. ;   Dr.  L.  Mayer,  Scrftmxd 
Idea  of  Angels,  in  Am.  Bib.  Repository,  xii.  356- 
388;  Moses  Stuarts  Sketches  of  Angelology'm 
Robinson *8  Bibliotheoa  Sacra,  No.  I. ;  Meifaeini, 
Hist.  Angelor.  Spec. ;  Schulthess,  EngelweU,  &c). 

ANGLING.  The  word  H^H,  which  the 
Auth.  Vers,  renders  '  angle,*  in  Isa.  xix.  S ;  Heb. 
i.  15,  is  the  same  that  is  rendered  <  hook,*  in  Job 
xii.  1,  12.     In  fact,  <  angling*  ia  described  as 

*  fishing  with  a  hook.*  The  Scripture  contains 
several  allusions  to  this  mode  of  taking  fish.  The 
first  of  these  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  of  Job  :— 
'  Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook;  or 
his  tongue  [palate,  which  is  usually  pierced  by  the 
hook]  with  a  cord  [line],  which  thou  lettest  downt 
Canst  thou  put  a  hook  mto  his  noee,  or  boie  his 
jaw  through  with  a  thorn  f  (Job  xii.  1,  2).  T^ 
last  phrase  obviously  refers  to  the  thorns  which 
were  sometimes  used  as  hooks,  and  which  are  long 
afler  mentioned  as  HiH  HITDi,  i»  e.  with  the 
thorns  ofjlshing  (Amos  iv.  2),  in  the  Auth.  Vers. 

*  fish-hooks.* 


Of  the  various  passages  relating  to  this  subject, 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  whidi  records,  as  an 
important  part  of  the  *  burden  of  Egypt,*  that 
*  the  fishers  also  shall  mourn ;  and  all  mey  that 
cast  angle  [the  hook]  into  the  brooks  shall  lament, 
and  they  that  spread  nets  upon  the  waters  shall 
languish*  (Isa.  XIX.  8).  In  this  poetica]  descriptieo 
of  a  part  of  the  calamities  which  were  to  be&l 
Egypt,  we  are  furnished  with  an  account  of  the 
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nrioai  modes  of  fithiiig  practited  in  that  country, 
vUch  is  in  exact  oonibnnity  with  the  •oenet  de- 
picted in  the  old  tombe  of  Egypt  [Fishino]. 
Aufflmg  appeals  to  have  been  rcj^arded  chiefly  as 
u  amusement,  in  which  the  Egyptians  of  all 
tanks  found  mach  ei^yment.  *  Not  content 
with  the  abundance  afforded  by  the  Nile,  they 
cmstmcted  within  their  ground  spacious  sluices 
«t  poods  for  fish  (laa.  xix.  10),  like  the  vivaria 
cf  tte  Romans,  wtoe  they  fed  them  for  the  table, 
vbac  tfaey  amused  themselves  by  angling,  and 
by  the  dexterous  use  of  the  6u20ft^  These  favourite 
ocamatioDs  were  not  confined  to  young  persoos, 
nortoottght  unwuthy  of  men  of  serious  habits ; 
»d  an  Egyptian  of  consequence  is  frequently 
repnsmted  in  the  sculptures  catching  fish  in  a 
cioal  or  lake,  with  the  line,  or  spearing  them  as 
they  glided  past  the  bank.  Sometimes  the  angler 
foied  kimsdf  in  a  shady  spot  at  the  water's  edge, 
and  having  ordered  his  servant  to  spread  a  mat 
epon  the  ground,  he  sat  upon  it  as  he  threw  the 
line;  and  some,  with  higher  notions  of  comfort, 
Qied  a  chair  for  the  same  purpose.    The  rod  was 
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rfiort,  and  apparently  of  one  piece ;  the  line  usu- 
aU^nngle,  tnough  instances  occur  of  a  double 
^  euh  furnished  with  its  own  hook.  The 
^Mnuen  generally  used  the  net  in  preference  to 
^  line,  but  on  some  occasions  they  used  the 
i*tter,  seated  or  standing  on  the  bank.  It  is, 
koverer,  probable  that  there  were  people  who 
<^d  not  afiord  the  expense  of  nets ;  and  the  use 
if  tbe  line  is  generally  confined  in  like  manner, 
>t  the  present  day,  to  the  poorer  classes,  who  de* 
pid  upon  skill  or  good  fortune  for  their  subeist- 
«ce'  (Wilkin80Q''8  Anc.  Egyptians,  iii.  54). 

This  last  was  doubtless  Oie  state  of  many  in 
UKioit  Palestine,  and  probably  furnished  the 
■dy  case  in  which  angling  was  there  practised, 
M  we  fed  no  instance  of  it  for  mere  amusement 
'IWfSsh  caught  in  the  lake  of  Tiberias  were,  some 
^  since,  taken  exclusively  with  the  rod  and 
^  in  die  absence  of  boats  upon  that  water ;  and 
pahably  this  is  the  case  still.  The  Egyptian 
ws  were  of  bronxe,  as  appears  from  the  speci- 
<^  that  have  been  found.  Insects,  natural  or 
^i^ficial,  were  not  used  in  angling,  ground  bait 
^"^  exclusively  employed :  and  the  float  does 
^  ^ppear  to  have  been  known. 

ANIMAL  FOOD.    [Foon.] 

ANKLBTS.  This  word  does  not  occur  in 
^ci^itnre,  but  the  ornament  which  it  denotes 
^  cWly  indicated  by  *  the  tinkling  (or  Jin- 
9^)  onaments  about  the  feet,'  mentioned  in 


the  curious  description  of  female  attire  which 
we  find  in   Isa.  iii.     Even  in  the  absence  of 
special  notice,  we  might  very  safely  conclude 
that  an  ornament  to  which  the  Oriental  women 
have  always  been  so  partial  was  not  unknown 
to  the  Jewish  ladies.    In  Egypt  anklets  of  gold 
have  been  found,  which  are  generally  in  the 
shape  of  simple  rings,  often  however  in  that  of 
snakes,  and  sometimes  inlaid  with  enamel  or 
even  precious  stones.    The  sculptures  show  that 
they  were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  (AVil- 
kinson's  Ane,  Egyptians,  iii.  375).    Their  pre- 
sent use  among  the  women  of  Arabia  and  Egypt 
sufficiently   illustrates  the  Scriptural  allusion. 
The  Koran  (xxiv.  31)  forbids  women  Mo  make 
a  noise  with  their  feet,'  which,  says  Mr.  Lane 
(IfodL  Egyptians,  i.  221),  'alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  knocking  together  the  anklets,  which  the 
Arab  women  in  the  time  of  the  pro|ihet  used 
to  wear,  and  which  are  still  worn  by  many  women 
in  Egypt'    Elsewhere  (iL  364)  the  same  writer 
states,  *  Anklets  of  solid  gold  and  silver,  and  of 
the  fiirm  here  sketched  (like  fig.  3),  are  worn  by 
some  ladies,  but  are  mote  uncommon  than  they 
formerly  were.    They  are  of  course  very  heavy, 
and,   knocking  tog^ber  as  the  .woman  walks, 
make  a  ringing  noise.*     He  tiiinks  that  in  the 
text  referred  to  (Isa.  iii.  16)  the  prophet  alludes 
to  diis   kind  of  anklet,   but  admits  that  the 
description    may    apply    to    another    kind,    of 
which    he    thus    speaks  further    on    (ii.  368) : 
*  Anklets  of  soUd  silver  are  worn  by  the  wives 
of  some  of  the  richer    peasants,   and  of   the 
sheykhs  of  villages.     Small  ones  of  iron  are 
worn  by  many  children.     It  was  also  a  common 
custom  among  the  Arabs  for   girls  or  young 
women  to  wear  a  string  of  bells  on  their  feet     I 
have  seen  many  little  girls  in  Cairo  with  small 
round  bells  attached  to  their  anklets.     Perhaps 
it  is  to  tiie  sound  of  ornaments  of  this  kind,  rather 
than  of  the  more  common  anklet,  that  Isaiah 
alludes*  (see  also Chardin,  tom.  i.  133,  148, 194) 
These  belled  anklets  occur  also  in  India  among 
the  several  swts  which  the  dancing-girls  employ. 
It  is  right  to  add  that  the  anklets  which  the  pre- 
sent writer  has  himself  seen  in  use  among  the 


1, 9, 5»  6, 7.  Andent  Oriental.    3, 4, 8.  Modern  Oriental. 

Arab  women  in  the  coimtry  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  are  not  usually  solid,  but  hollow,  so 
that,  in  striking  against  each  other,  they  emit  a 
much  more  sharp  and  sonorous  sound  tlian  solid 
ones. 

1.  ANNA  ("Awo),  wife  of  Tobit  whose  his- 
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tory  is  contained  in  the  apocryphal  book  named 
after  him  (Tob.  i.  9,  &c.). 

2.  ANNA,  an  a^ed  widow,  daughter  of 
Phaniie],  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  She  had  married 
early,  but  ailer  seven  years  her  husband  died, 
and  during  her  long  widowhood  she  daily  at- 
tended the  morning  and  evening  services  of  the 
Temple.  Anna  was  eighty-four  years  old  when 
the  infant  Jesus  was  brought  to  the  Temple  by  his 
mother,  and  entering  as  Simeon  pronounced  his 
thanksgiving,  ^e  adso  broke  forth  in  praise  to 
God  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  ancient  promises 
(Luke  ii.  36,  37). 

ANNUNCIATION.  This  word,  like  many 
others,  has  obtained  a  particular  signification  in 
theological  writings.  As  a  general  term,  it  ex- 
presses the  communication  of  important  intelli- 
gence by  chosen  messengers  of  Heaven;  but  it 
became,  at  an  early  period  of  Christianity,  re- 
stricted to  the  announcement  of  the  blessed  Vir- 
gin s  miraculous  conception.  The  first  formal 
menticm  that  we  meet  with  of  its  being  com- 
memorated among  the  festivals  of  the  church,  is 
in  tlie  decrees  of  the  Council  of  TruUo,  convened 
at  the  close  of  the  seventh  century.  By  one  of 
the  acts  of  this  assembly  it  is  ordered  to  be  ob- 
served, though  occurring  in  the  solemn  season  of 
Lent,  like  the  Sabbath  and  the  Lord  s  day.  So 
highly  was  it  regarded  at  this  time,  that  authors 
speak  of  it  as  tlie  crown  of  all  festivals,  as  exhi- 
biting the  beginning  and  head  of  our  salvation. 
Sermons  attributed  to  St  Athanasius  and  other 
fathers  have  been  referred  to  as  proving  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  long  before  tne  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  best  critics  consider  these  discourses 
as  spurious. 

The  effect  of  the  solemn  announcement  upon 
the  mind  of  the  blessed  Mary  was  doubtless  deep 
and  permanent.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that 
her  hastening  to  Elisabeth  was  the  consequence 
of  an  eager  desire  to  prove  at  once  the  reality  of 
the  angelic  visitation.  The  pious  writers  who 
have  hazarded  this  opinion  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  such  a  noticm  represents  the  Virgin  as  more 
wanting  in  faith  than  Zacharias  himself,  and 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  made  to  agree  with  the 
beautiful  and  devout  sentiment,  '  Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord :  Be  it  unto  me  according 
to  thy  word ! '— H.  S. 

ANOINTING.  The  practice  of  anointing 
with  perfumed  oils  or  ointments  appears  to  have 
been  very  common  among  the  Hebrews,  as  it  was 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  practice,  as 
to  its  essential  meaning,  still  remains  in  the  East ; 
but  perfumed  waters  are  now  far  more  commonly 
employed  than  oils  or  ointments. 

In  the  Scriptures  three  kinds  of  anointing  are 
distinguishable  : — 1.  For  oHisecration  and  inau- 
guration ;  2.  For  guests  and  strangers ;  3.  For 
health  and  cleanliness.     Of  these  in  order. 

1.  Consecration  and  Inauguration, — The  act 
of  anointing  appears  to  have  been  viewed  as  em- 
blematical of  a  particular  sanctification ;  of  a  de- 
signation to  the  service  of  God ;  or  to  a  holy  and 
sacred  use.  Hence  the  anointing  of  the  high-priests 
(Exod.  xxix.  29 ;  Lev.  iv.  3),  and  even  of  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  26, 
&c.)  ;  and  hence  also,  probably,  the  anointing  of 
the  king,  who,  as  *  the  Lord's  anointed,'  and, 
imder  tlw  Hebrew  constitution,  the  viceroy  of 
Jflbovah,  was  undoubtedly  invested  with  a  sacred 
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character.  This  was  the  case  also  among  the 
Egyptians,  among  whom  the  king  was,  ex  officio, 
the  high-priest,  and  as  such,  doubtless,  rather  than 
in  his  secular  capacity,  was  solemnly  anmnted  at 
his  inauguration. 

The  fost  instance  of  anointing  which  the  Scrip* 
tures  record  is  that  of  Aaron,  when  he  was  solemnly 
set  apart  to  the  high-priesthood.  Being  first  invested 
with  the  rich  robes  of  his  high  office,  the  sacred  wl 
was  poured  in  much  profusion  upon  his  bead.  It  is 
from  this  that  the  high-priest,  as  well  as  the  king, 
is  called  *  the  Anointea '  (Lev.  iv.  3 ;  v.  16;  vi. 
15 ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).     In  fact,  anointing  being  the 
principal  ceremony  of  regal  inauguration  amcmg 
the  Jews,  as  crowning  is  with  us,  *  anointed,'  as 
applied  to  a  king,  has  much  the  same  signification 
as  *  crowned.*  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  thi« 
anointing  was  repeated  at  every  succession,  the 
anointing  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  being 
considereid   efficient  for  its  purpose  as  long  as 
the   regular  line  of  descent  was  undisturbed: 
hence  we  find  no  instance  of  unction  as  a  siga 
of  investiture  in  the  royal  authority,  except  in  the 
case  of  Saul,  the  first  king  of  the  Jews,  and  of 
David,  the  fiiist  of  his  line ;  and,  subsequently,  iu 
those  of  Solomon  and  Joash,  who  both  ascended 
the  throne  under  circumstances  in  which  there 
was  danger  that  their  right  might  be  forcibly  dis- 
puted (1  Sam.  xix.  21;    2  Sajn.  ii.  4;  v.  1-3; 
1  Chron.'xi.  1,  2;  2  Kings  xi.  12-20;  2  Cbron. 
xxiii.  1-21).    Those  who  were  inducted  into  the 
royal  office  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  appear  to  have 
bmi  inaugurated  with  some  peculiar  ceremonies 
(2  Kings  ix.  13).    But  it  is  not  clear  that  they 
were  anointed  at  all ;  and  the  omission  (if  real) 
is  ascribed  by  the  Jewish  writers  to  the  want  of  the 
holy  anointing  oil  which  could  alone  be  used  on 
such  occasions,  and  which  was  in  the  keeping  of 
the  priests  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.    The  pri- 
vate anointing  which  was  performed  by  the  pro- 
phets (2  Kings  ix.  3 ;  comp.  1  Sam.  x.  1^  was  not 
imderstood  to  convey  any  abstract  rigut  to  the 
crown  ;  but  was  merely  a  symbolical  intimation 
that  the  person  tlius  anointed  should  eventually 
ascend  the  thnme. 

As  the  custom  of  inaugural  anointing  fint  oc- 
curs among  tlie  Israelites  immediately  after  tb^ 
lefl  Egypt,  and  no  example  of  the  same  kind  is 
met  with  previously,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the 
practice  and  the  notions  connected  with  it  were 
acquired  in  that  country.     *  With  the  Egyptians, 
as  with  the  Jews,'  the  investiture  to  any  sacred 
office,  as  that  of  king  or  priest,  was  confirmed  by 
this  external  sign ;  and  as  the  Jewish  lawgiver 
mentions  the  ceremony  of  pouring  oil  upon  the 
head  of  the  high-priest  ajier  he  had  put  on  his 
entire  dress,   with  the    mitre   and    crown,  the 
Egyptians  represent  the  anointing  of  their  priests 
and  kings  after  they  were  attired  in  their  full 
robes,  with  the  cap  and  crown  upon  their  heads 
(cut  1).      Some  of  the  sculptures  introduce  a 
priest  pouring  oil  over  the  monarch*    (Wilkin- 
s(Hi  8  Anc,  EgyptianSy  iv.  280). 

2.  The  anointing  of  our  Saviour's  feet  by 
*■  the  woman  who  was  a  siimer '  (Luke  vii.  38), 
led  to  the  remark  that  the  host  himself  had 
neglected  to  anoint  his  head  (v.  46);  whence 
we  learn  that  this  was  a  mark  of  attention  which 
those  who  gave  entertaimnents  paid  to  (heir  gu^ts. 
As  this  is  the  only  direct  menticm  of  the  custom, 
the  Jews  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  borrowed 
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a  late  iwriod,  uid  WeUUin 
od  Mlxn  hiH  bought  a  Ui^  quantity  of  I^Hn 
mdiliiii  tn  beu  on  Ibe  lubject.  But  the  careful 
oda  of  Ibe  Uid  Terfunoit  knom  that  Oir 
Him  ma  au  old  une,  to  which  there  are  varioiu 


iadimt  alliuioiu.  The  circumstancn  cdnnectcd 
>ifli  bolts  and  eDtertainmoils  are  indnd  rarely 
Blimated;  noiwauM  tlie  preienl  direct  reference 
Uiiuicuiton]  have  transpired  but  for  the  remarks 
■tlcli  the  act  of  the  woman  in  anointing  the  feet 
rfJttns  called  fnrtb.  Such  passaires,  howerer,  na 
h.  niii.  S  ;  Pror.  ixi.  7 ;  «vii.  § ;  VIM.  ii.  7  ; 
li  «ll  ai  othpTi  in  which  the  cnjot/menli  of 
*1  and  wine  are  coupled  together,  may  be  re- 
nnW  u  containing  a  similar  allujion.  It  is, 
iathn,  safer  to  refer  (he  origin  of  this  custom 
•Mog  the  Hebrews  to  their  nearer  and  more 
iwieiil  neighboiira  the  Egyptians,  than  to  the 
tanua  or  the  Greeks,  who  Ihemaelvei  had  pro- 
Uilj  derived  it  from  the  same  people.  Amonz 
'''  Egyiitians  the  antiquity  or  the  custom 
^Hated  by  thrir  roonumenl^  which  offer  in  Ij 
r^pect  analogies  more  exact  than  classical  ar 
pit  J,  or  modem  usage,  can  produce.  With  them 
'ibr  aaiom  of  anointing  wa«  not  confined  to 
i*  appointment  of  kings  and  priests  to  the 
acRd  offices  they  held.  It  was  the  ordinary 
*n  of  welcome  to  guests  in  every  party  at  tlie 
*wie  of  a  ftieud  ;  and  in  Egypt,  no  less  than  in 
'ubs,  the  tnetaptorical  expieasion  "  anointed 


servant  to  attend  every 

guest  as  he  sealeil  himself  (cut  2),  and  to  anoint 
his  head  '  (WilLinson's  Ane.  EgyptUuu,  iv.  279 ; 
ii.  313). 

3.  It  is  pmbable,  however,  that  the  Egyptians, 
as  well  u  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  anointed  them- 
selves at  home,  before  going  abroad,  although 
they  expected  the  ohserrance  of  this  etiquette 
on  the  part  of  their  entertainer.  That  the  Jews 
thus  anointed  themselves,  not  only  when  paying 
B  visit,  but  on  ordinary  occasions,  is  shown  by 
many  pisiages,  especially  those  whlc)i  describe 
the  omission  of  it  as  a  liga  of  muuniing  (Deut. 
xxviii.  40;  Ruth  iii,  3;  3  Sam.  xiv.  2;  Dan. 
X.  3;  Amos  vi.  6;  Mic.  vi.  15;  I^th.  ii.  13; 
Ps.  ciT.  15;  Isa.  lii.  3;  Eccles.  ii.  S;  Caul. 
i.3;  iv.  10;  also  Judith  X.  3;  Sua  17;  Ecclus. 
iiiii.  36;  Wild.  ii.  7).  One  of  these  pass^et 
(Ps.  civ.  19,  >  oil  that  maketh  the  bee  to  shine') 
shows  very  clearly  that  not  only  the  hair  but 
the  akin  was  anointed.  In  our  northern  cli- 
matfs  this  usage  may  not  strike  us  as  a  pleasant 
one,  but  as  the  peculiar  usages  of  most  nations 

anc«  with  the  peculiarities  of  their  climate  oiid 
condition,  we  may  be  assiired  that  tliis  Orienul 
predilection  for  eitemal  unction  must  hate  arisen 
from  a  belief  that  it  contributed  materially  to 
health  and  cleanliness.  Niebuhr  stain  diat  'in 
Yemen  the  anointing  of  liie  body  is  believed  to 
strengthen  and  protect  it  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  province,  as 
they  wear  but  little  clothing,  are  very  liable  to 
suffer.  Oil,  by  closing  up  the  pores  of  tlie  skin, 
is  supposed  to  prevent  that  loo  copious  transpira- 
tion which  enfeebles  (he  frame;  perhapt^  toe, 
tfiMe  Art^fions  think  agtistenitig  akin  a  beauty. 
When  the  intense  heat  comes  in,  they  always 
anoint  their  bodies  with  niV 

Amrinting  Ihe  Sick. — The  Orientals  are  indeed 
strongly  per¥uaiied  of  the  sanative  iiroperties  of 
nil;  and  it  was  under  this  impression  that  the 
Jews  anointed  the  sick,  and  BT>t>lied  oil  to 
wounds  (Pi.  cii.  18;  Isa.  i.  6;  Mark  vi.  13; 
Luke  X.  34  ;  Jama  v.  14).  Anointing  was  used  in 
sundry  disorders,  as  well  as  to  promote  [he  general 
health  of  the  body.  It  was  hence,  as  a  salutary 
and  approved  medicament,  that  the  seventy  dis^ 
ciples  were  directed  to  'anoint  the  sick'  (Mark 
vi.  13)  ;  and  hence  also  tlie  sick  man  is  directed 
by  St  James  to  send  for  the  eldere  of  the  church, 
who  were  '  to  piay  for  him,  anointing  him  with 
oil  in  the  name  of  Ibe  Lord.'  The  Talmudical 
citations  of  Lightfoot  on  Matt.  vi.  16,  show 
'hat  the  later  Jews  coimeeted  charms  and  super- 
stitious muHerings  with  such  anoinlinga,  and 
he  is  therefore  probably  right  in  understanding 
this  text  to  mean — '  It  is  customary  for  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  to  use  ancnnting  of  the  sick  joined 
with  a  ma^cal  and  enchanting  muttering;  but 
how  infinitely  belter  is  it  to  join  the  puus  prayers 
of  the  elden  of  the  churcli  to  the  anointing  of  the 
sick.'  Niebuhr  assures  us  tliat  at  Sana  (and 
doubtless  in  other  parts  of  Arabia)  the  Jews,  as 
well  as  many  of  the  Moslems,  have  their  bodies 
anointed  whenever  Ihey  feel  themselves  indisposed. 

AiHiinting  Ike  Dead. — Tlie  practice  of  anoint- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  intimated  in  Mark 
xii.  %,  and  Luke  iijii.  93.  This  ceremony  was 
performed  after  the  body  was  washed,  and  was 
designed   to   check   tlie   jKogress  of  corruption. 
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Although,  from  the  mode  of  application,  it  is 
called  anointing,  the  substance  employed  appears 
to  have  been  a  solution  of  odoriferous  drugs. 
This  (together  with  the  laying  of  the  body  in 
spices)  was  the  only  kind  of  embalment  in  use 
among  the  Jews   [Buriai^  Embalminq]. 

The  composition  of  the  Jewish  ointments  and 
perfumes  is.noticed  elsewhere  [Pbrfumbs]. 

ANT  (n703 ;  Sept.  M^iy( ;  Vulg.  Formica ; 
fifth  order  of  insects ;  Hymetwptera,  Linn. ;  oc- 
curs Prov.  yi.  6 ;  xxx.  25).  Ants  have  only  lat^ 
ierly  become  the  subjects  of  accurate  observation. 
The  investigatiMis  of  Latreille,  Gould,  Geer, 
Huber,  and  Kirby  and  Spence,  have  ■  dissipated 
many  erroneous  notions  respecting  them,  and  re- 
vealed much  interesting  information  concerning 
tiieir  domestic  polity,  language,  migprations,  affec- 
tions, passions,  virtues,  wars,  diversions,  &c. 
The  following  iacts  are  selected  as  relevant  to 
Scriptural  illustration.  Ants  dwell  together  in 
societies ;  and  although  they  have  '  no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,*  yet  they  have  all  one  soul,  and 
are  animated  by  one  object — their  own  welfare, 
and  the  welfare  of  each  other.  Each  individual 
strenuously  pursues  his  own  peculiar  duties ;  and 
regards  (except  in  the  case  or  females),  and  is  re- 
garded by,  every  other  member  of  the  republic 
with  equal  respect  and  affection.  They  devote 
the  utmost  attention  to  their  young.  The  egg  is 
cleaned  and  licked,  and  gradually  expands 
under  this  treatment,  till  the  worm  is  hatched, 
which  is  then  tended  and  fed  with  the  most 
affectionate  care.  They  continue  their  assiduity 
to  the  pupa,  or  chr3rsalis,  which  is  the  third 
transformation.  They  heap  up  the  pupae,  which 
greatly  resemble  ao  many  grains  of  teheat,  or 
rather  rice,  by  hundreds  in  their  spacious  lodges, 
watch  them  in  an  attitude  of  defence,  carry  them 
out  to  enjoy  the  radiance  of  the  sun,  and  remove 
them  to  difiierent  situations  in  the  nest,  according 
to  the  required  degree  of  temperature ;  open  the 
pupa,  and  at  the  precise  moment  of  the  trant- 
rormation,  disenthral  the  new-bom  insect  of  its 
habiliments. 

The  most  prevalent  and  inexcusable  error,  how- 
ever, respecting  ants,  has  been  the  belief  that  they 
hoard  up  grains  of  com,  chiefly  wheat,  for  their 
supply  during  winter,  having  first  bitten  out  the 
y^erm  to  prevent  it  firom  growing  in  their  nests. 
The  learned  Bochart  has  collected  an  immense 
array  of  the  most  eminent  authors  and  naturalists 
of  antiquity  (Jewish,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian), 
who  all  gravely  propound  this  assertion.  The 
same  assertion  is  made  in  a  letter  published  by 
the  French  Academy,  and  afterwards  inserted  by 
Mr.  Addison  in  the  Ouardiany  No.  156.  He 
adds,  *  any  one  may  make  the  experiment,  and 
even  see  that  there  is  no  germ  in  their  com.* 
Notwithstanding  that  this  notion  has  been  com- 
pletely exploded  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
with  regard  to  European  ants,  the  belief  of  it 
constitutes,  to  this  hour,  one  of  our  popular  errors. 
Even  Solomon  himself,  whose  renowned  attain- 
ments in  natural  history  included  the  knowledge 
of  insects  (1  Kings  iv.  33),  has  been  inconsiderately 
supposed  to  have  sanctioned  the  same  opinion  in 
the  two  passages  in  his  writings  which  refer  to  the 
ant.  The  mistake  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  the 
great  similarity,  both  in  shape,  siie,  and  colour, 
before  mentioned,  of  die  pupa  or  chrysalis  of  the 
ant  to  a  grain  of  com,  and  from  the  ants  being  ob- 
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served  to  carry  them  about,  and  to  open  the  cuticle 
to  let  out  the  enclosed  insect  Leeuwenhoeck 
was  the  first  who  distinguished,  with  precision,  the 
|n«cise  forms  which  the  ant  assumes  m  the  several 
stages  of  its  development,  fitxn  the  egg  to  the 
larva,  ftom  the  larva  to  the  pupa,  and  thence 
to  the  perfect  insect  Swammerdam  renewed 
the  inquiry,  and  discovered  the  encasement  of 
all  tiie  parts  of  the  future  ant,  and  ^wed  that 
it  appeared  in  such  different  forms  only  from 
the  nature  of  its  envelopes,  each  of  which,  at 
its  proper  period,  is  cast  off.  It  is  now  alw 
ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  no  European 
ants,  hitherto  properly  examined,  feed  on  corny  or 
any  other  kind  of  grain.  Bonnet  found  that, 
however  long  they  had  been  kept  wi^ut  food, 
they  would  not  touch  com.  Nor  do  they  attack 
the  roots  or  stems  of  com,  nor  any  ofher  vegetable 
matter.  Nor  has  any  species  of  ant  been  yet 
found  with  food  of  any  kind  laid  up  in  its  nest. 
The  troth  is,  that  ants  are  chiefly  camivonnis, 
preying  indiscriminately  on  all  the  soft  parti  of 
other  insects,  and  especially  the  viscera;  also 
upon  worms,  whether  dead  or  alive,  and  small 
birds  or  animals.  If  unable  to  drag  their  booty 
to  the  nest,  they  make  an  abundant  meal  upon 
it,  and,  like  the  bee,  disgorge  it,  upon  their  return 
home^  for  the  use  of  their  companions ;  and  they 
appear  able  to  retain  at  pleasure  the  nutritious 
juices  unchanged  for  a  considerable  time.  Ants 
are  also  extremely  fond  of  saccharine  matter, 
which  they  obtain  from  the  exudation  of  trees,  or 
from  ripe  fruits,  &c. ;  but  their  favourite  food  is 
the  saccharine  exudation  from  the  body  of  the 
aphides,  or  plant-lice.  Every  one  must  have  ob- 
served these  insects  on  the  rose-tree,  &c  Each 
different  species  of  vegetable  has  its  peculiar 
species  of  aphis  (Reaumur,  vi.  566).  The  aphides 
insert  their  tube  or  sucker  between  the  fibres  of 
vegetables,  where  they  find  a  most  substantial 
nutriment.  This  nutriment  tiiey  retain  a  con- 
siderable time,  if  no  ant  approaches  them.  The 
ant  has  the  talent  of  procuring  it  from  the  aphides 
at  pleasure.  It  approaches  the  aphis,  stnkes  it 
gently  and  repeatedly  with  its  antennas,  when  it 
instantly  discharges  the  juice  by  two  tubes,  easily 
discemml  to  be  standing  out  from  its  body. 
These  creatures  are  the  mUch  kine  of  the  ants. 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  which  M.  Huber 
justly  considers  too  much  'to  be  ascribed  to 
chance,  the  aphides  and  the  ants  become  torpid 
at  the  same  degree  of  cold  (27  deg.  Fahr.X 
and  revive  together  at  the  same  degree  of  waimth. 
He  says,  '  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  ants 
to  whom  the  art  of  obtaining  from  the  pucerons 
(aphides)  their  subsistence  is  unknown.  We 
imght  even  venture  to  affirm  that  these  insects 
are  made  for  their  use*  (Huber,  Natural  History 
of  Ants,  p.  210,  &c.). 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  exotic  ants  sub- 
sist by  similar  means.  The  accounts  given  us  of 
the  termites,  or  ants,  inhabiting  the  hottest  cli- 
mates, clearly  show  that  they  are  camivoioos. 
Bosman,  in  his  description  of  Ghiinea,  says  that 
they  will  devour  a  sheep  in  one  night,  and  that  a 
fowl  is  amusement  to  tnem  only  for  an  hour.  In 
these  situations  living  animals  often  become  their 
victims.  An  Italian  missionary  at  Congo  relates 
that  a  cow  in  a  stall  had  been  known  to  be  de* 
voured  by  tiiese  devastators  (Eneyelqptsdia  Bri- 
tannica,  7th  ed.  art  *  Ant ').   In  the  ItUrodtuition 
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t»Entom»lo^,  by  Kiiby  and  Spenoe,  some  difli> 
doice  if  expraned  (ii.  46)  respecting  the  inference 
^  no  exotic  ants  have  magazines  of  {mmsions, 
till  thai  habits  shall  have  been  *  more  accurately 
eiplored."  Still,  are  we  not  in  possession  of  suffi- 
ant  data  to  form  a  strong  presumptian  in  regard 
to  the  ants  of  Paleatmej  to  which  Solomon  of 
eouneallodes  in  his  writings?  The  ants  of  the 
Holy  Land  certainly  have  to  encounter  a  degree 
ideold  quite  as  severe  as  ever  occurs  in  England 
{Pk^iical  HisL  of  Palestine,  210, 216\  Is  it  not 
lii|^y  probable  that  the  ants  at  such  times  be- 
come tor;ptt^  and  need  no  magaxine  of  piovisiims? 
And  once  we  learn  from  the  same  authority 
(u  31)  that  ihete  are  intervals,  even  in  the  depdi 
a  vinter,  when  the  sun  shines,  and  there  is  no 
viDd,  when  it  is  perfecUy  warm,  sometimes  al- 
BMMt  hot,  in  the  open  air,  may  not  the  ants  of 
Faleitine  and  their  food  revive  together  at  such 
tiBM,  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  country,  where 
aoli  may  often  be  seen  pursuing  their  avocations 
•rer  the  snow  ?  With  regard  to  Solomon  s  words 
lopcting  die  ant,  Kirby  and  Spence  are  of 
fifHoioQ  *  that  if  they  are  properly  considered  it 
viU  be  found  that  the  interpretation  which  seems 
to  ikrour  the  ancient  error  respecting  ants  has 
b«Q  fathered  upon  them  ram^  doan  fairly 
<Muoed  from  them.  He  does  not  affirm  that 
tiie  ant,  which  he  proposes  to  the  sluggard  as 
a  example,  laid  up  in  her  magazine  sU»es  of 
pain  against  winter,  but  that,  with  considerable 
{vndflDce  and  foresight,  she  makes  use  o(  proper 
MMM  to  collect  a  su{^ly  of  provisions  sufficient 
^  ber  purposes.  There  is  not  a  word  in  them 
iiDplying  that  she  stores  up  grain  or  other  provi- 
MDn  She  prepares  her  bread  and  gathers  her 
M  (namely,  such  food  as  is  suited  to  her)  in 
"oniBer  and  harvest  (that  is,  when  it  is  most 
pientiful),  and  dius  shows  her  wisdom  and  pni- 
^net  by  using  the  advantages  offered  to  her.* 
A  brief  examination  of  the  paspges  (Pxov.  vi  6 ; 
ox.  35)  with  reference  to  their  context,  will 
Mrre  to  confirm  these  observations.  In  the  pre- 
cahog  vases,  Solomon  has  cautioned  his  readecs 
'SUttt  inctirring  dangerous  responsibilities  on 
Malf  of  another.  Should  this  have  inadvertently 
^  done,  he  advises  the  surety  to  give  no  »leep 
^  ki*  eyes,  not  slumber  to  his  eyelids,  till  he 
^  delivered  himself  firom  his  rash  engagement. 
^  then  adds, '  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
^■odcr  her  ways,  and  be  wise :  which  having  no 
Nde,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in 
ie  nmmier,  and  gathereth  ner  food  in  the  harvest.' 
IW  loise  is  thus  ably  given  by  Dr.  Hammond : 
\^imthe  matter  Just  mentioned  the  least  deltty 
■  pemictona,  9o  in  all  things  else  shtygishness,  or 
vytyenos  of  those  things  tohich  concern  us  most 
"^%,  should  ever  be  avoided ;  and  if  we  need 
^  iutructor  on  this  head,  we  may  go  to  one  of 
^  kast  and  meanest  of  creatures.^  The  moral, 
^^  intended  in  Solomon's  allusion  to  tibe  ant^ 
a  MBi^y  to  avail  one's  self  of  the  favourable  time 
*itto«rt  delay.  The  description  which  follows, 
•f  the  sluggard  sleeping,  evidently  during  the 
^tfac  pnmer  season  of  activity,  and  of  the  con- 
"f^Moees  of  his  vice,  agrees  widi  this  inteipreta- 
^  The  other  passage  (xxx.  25),  probably  by 
tdiffomt  writer,  also  considers  the  ant  simply 
^^sptAgAvi  diligence. 
^pM  peculiar  use  of  the  terms  summer  and 
"■■vQt,  among  tiie  Jews,  may  have  contributed 


to  tlie  erroneous  interpretation.  The  Jews  had 
no  word  to  signify  spring  or  autumn.  They  spoke 
only  of  summer  and  winter :  by  the  former  they 
designated  the  whole  of  the  more  genial  time  of 
the  year,  and  by  the  latter  the  whole  of  the  less 
&vourable.  Hence  Solomon  uses  simimer  and 
harvest  as  synonjrmous  terms  (Prov.  x.  5 ;  xxvi.  1 : 
see  also  Jer.  viii.  28 ;  Matt  xxiv.  32).  In  the 
same  way  the  Romans  employed  aestas  and  messis, 
and  the  Greeks  e4pos  and  dtpiifit. — J.  F.  D. 

ANTEDILUVIANS,  the  name  given  col- 
lectively to  the  pe(H)le  who  lived  before  the 
Deluge.  ThB  interval  from  the  Creation  to  that 
event  is  not  less,  even  according  to  the  Hebrew 
text,  than  1657  years,  being  not  more  than 
691  years  shorter  than  that  between  the  Deluge 
and  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  only  167  years  less 
than  from  ^  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  tim^ 
and  equal  to  about  two^evenths  of  the  whole 
period  itom  the  Creation.  By  the  Samaritan  and 
oeptuagint  texts  (as  adjusted  by  Hales)  a  much 
greater  duration  is  assigned  to  the  antediluvian 
period — namely,  2256  years,  which  nearly  equals 
the  Hebrew  interval  from  the  deluge  to  die  birth 
of  Christ,  and  much  exceeds  the  interval  from 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  time. 

All  our  authentic  information  respecting  this 
long  and  interesting  period  is  contained  in  49 
verses  of  Grenesis  (iv*  16,  to  vi.  8),  more  than  half 
of  which  are  occupied  with  a  list  of  names  and 
ages,  invaluable  for  chronology,  but  conveying 
no  particulars  regarding  the  primeval  state  of 
man.  The  information  dius  afforded,  although  so 
limited  in  extent,  is,  however,  eminently  sugges- 
tive,  and  large  treatises  might  be,  and  have  been, 
written  upon  its  intimations.  Some  additional  in- 
formati(m,  though  less  direct, may  be  safely  deduced 
from  the  history  of  Noah  and  the  first  men  after 
the  Deluge ;  for  it  is  very  evident  that  society  did 
not  begin  afresh  after  that  event;  but  diat,  through 
Noah  and  his  sons,  the  new  families  of  men  were 
in  a  condition  to  inherit,  and  did  inherit,  such 
sciences  and  arts  as  existed  before  the  Flood. 
This  enables  us  to  understand  how  settled  and 
civilized  communities  were  established,  and  large 
and  magnificent  works  undertaken,  within  a  few 
centuries  after  the  Deluge. 

In  the  article  <  Adam  '  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  father  of  men  was  smnething  more  than  *  the 
noble  savage,'  or  rather  the  grown-up  infant, 
which  some  have  represented  him.  He  was  an  in- 
structed man ; — and  the  immediate  descendants 
of  a  man  so  instructed  could  not  be  an  ignorant 
or  uncultivated  people.  It  is  not  necessary  indeed 
to  suppose  that  they  possessed  at  first  more  culti- 
vation than  they  required ;  and  for  a  good  while 
they  did  not  stand  in  need  of  that  which  results 
from,  or  is  connected  with,  the  settlement  of  men 
in  organised  communities.  They  probably  had 
this  before  the  Deluge,  and  at  first  were  pouessed 
of  whatever  knowledge  or  civilization  their  s^- 
cultural  and  pastond  pursuits  required.  Such 
wero  their  pursuits  fxnan  the  first;  for  it  is  re- 
markable that  of  the  strictly  savage  or  hunting 
condition  of  life  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace 
before  the  Deluge.  After  that  event,  Nimrod, 
although  a  hunter  (Gen.  x.  9),  was  not  a  savage, 
and  did  not  belong  to  hunting  tribes  of  men. 
In  fact,  savageism  is  not  discoverable  before 
the  Confusion  of  Tcmgues,  and  was  in  all  like- 
lihood a  degeneracy  from  a  state  of  cultivation, 
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eventually  produced  in  particular  communities 
by  that  great  social  convulsion.  At  least  that 
a  degree  of  cultivation  was  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  man,  from  which  savageism  in  par- 
ticular quarters  was  a  degeneracy,  and  that  he  has 
not,  as  too  generally  has  been  supposed,  worked 
himself  up  from  an  original  savage  state  to  his 
present  position,  has  been  powerfully  argued  by 
Dr.  Philip  Lindsley  {Am,  Bib.  Repos.,  iv.  277- 
298 ;  vi.  1-27),  and  is  strongly  corroborated  by 
the  conclusions  of  modem  ethnographical  re- 
search ;  from  which  we  leam  that,  while  it  is  easy 
for  men  to  degenerate  into  savages,  no  example 
has  been  found  of  savages  rising  into  civilization 
but  by  an  impulse  from  without,  administered  by 
a  more  civilized  people ;  and  that,  even  with  such 
impulse,  die  via  inertite  of  established  habits  is 
with  difficulty  overcome.  The  aboriginal  tradi* 
tions  of  all  civilized  nations  describe  them  as  re- 
ceiving their  civilization  from  without — generally 
throu^  the  instrumentality  of  foreign  colonists : 
and  history  affords  no  example  of  a  case  parallel 
to  that  which  must  have  occurred  if  the  primitive 
races  of  men,  being  originally  savage,  tiad  cimr 
lized  themaelvea. 

All  that  was  peculiar  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  antediluvian  period  was  eminently  favour- 
able to  civilization.  The  respected  ccmtributor 
[J.  P.  S.],  to  whose  article  [Adam]  we  have 
already  referred,  remarks,  in  a  further  communi- 
cation, that  *  The  longevity  of  the  earlier  seventeen 
or  twenty  centuries  of  human  existence  is  a  theme 
containing  many  problems.  It  may  be  here  re- 
ferred to  fbr  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  advan> 
tages  which  must  necessarily  have  therefrom  ac- 
crued to  the  mechanical  arts.  In  pottery,  mining, 
metallurgy,  cloth-making,  the  applications  of  beat 
and  mixtures,  &c.,  it  is  universally  known  that 
there  is  a  tact  of  manipulation  which  no  instruc- 
tion can  teach,  which  the  possessor  cannot  even 
describe,  yet  which  renders  aim  powerful  and  un- 
failing within  his  narrow  range,  to  a  degree  almost 
incredible ;  and  when  he  has  reached  his  limit  of 
life  he  is  confident  that,  had  he  another  sixty  or 
seventy  years  to  draw  upon,  he  could  carry  his 
art  to  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  SomeUiing 
like  this  must  have  been  acquired  by  the  ante- 
diluvians ;  and  the  paucity  of  objects  within  their 
grasp  would  increase  the  precision  and  success 
within  the  range." 

By  reason  of  their  length  of  life,  the  ante- 
diluvians had  also  more  encouragement  in  pro- 
tracted undertakings,  and  stronger  inducements 
to  the  erection  of  superior,  more  costly,  more 
durable,  and  more  capacious  edifices  and  monu- 
ments, public  and  private,  than  exist  at  present. 
They  might  reasonably  calculate  on  reapmg  the 
benefit  of  their  labour  and  expenditure..  The 
earth  itself  was  probably  more  equally  fertile, 
and  its  climate  more  uniformly  healthful,  and 
more  auspicious  to  longevity,  and  consequently 
to  every  kind  of  mental  and  corporeal  exertion 
and  enterprise,  than  has  been  the  case  since  the 
great  convulsion  which  took  place  at  the  Deluge. 
But  probably  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed 
by  the  antediluvians,  and  which  must  have  been 
in  the  highest  degree  favourable  to  their  advance- 
ment in  the  arts  of  life,  was  the  uniformity  of 
language.  Nothing  o)uld  have  tended  more 
pow^uUy  to  maintain,  equalize,  and  promote 
whatever  advantages  were  enjoyed,  and  to  prevent 
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any  portion  of  the  human  race  from  degenerating- 
into  savage  life. 

Of  the  actual  state  of  society  and  of  tiie  arts 
before  the  Deluge  some  notice  has  occuired  in  a 
previous  article  [Adam],  and  other  particulars  will 
be  found  in  the  articles  relating  to  these  subjectB. 

The  opinion  that  the  old  world  was  acquainted 
with  astronomy,  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  ages  of 
Seth  and  his  descendants  being  particularly  set 
down  (Gen.  v.  6,  agg.),  and  tl^  precise  year, 
month,  and  day  being  stated  in  which  Noah  and 
his  family,  &c.  entered  the  ark,  and  made  their 
egress  finom  it  (Gen.  vii.  1 1 ;  viii.  13).    "Hie  dis- 
tinctions of  day  and  night,  and  the  lunar  moDtfa, 
were  of  course  observed ;  and  the  thirteenth  rotation 
of  the  moon,  compared  with  the  sun's  return  to 
his  primary   position  in  the  heavens,  and  ^ 
effects  produced  on  the  earth  by  his  return,  would 
point  out  the  year.     The  variaticm  between  the 
rotations  of  the  moon  and  sun  easily  became  dis- 
coverable from  the  difference  which  in  a  very 
few  years  would  be  exhibited  in  the  seascms ;  and 
hence  it  may  be  supposed  that,  although  the  cal- 
culations of  time  might  be  by  lunar  months  or 
revolutions,  yet  the  return  of  vegetation  would 
dictate  the  solar  year.      The  Iwigevity  of  the 
antediluvian  patriarchs,  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  employments,  favour  this  conjecture,  which 
receives  additional  strength  from  the  fact  that  the 
Hebrew  for  year,  HX^,  implies  an  iterxUiony  a 
return  to  tlie  same  point,  a  repetition ;  and  it  is 
also  remarkable  that  the  Indians,  Chinese,  Baby- 
lonians, Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  other  natioos,  all 
deduce  their  origin  from  personages  said  to  be 
versed  in  astronomy. 

The  knowledge  of  zoology,  which  Adam  pos- 
sessed, was  doubtless  imparted  to  his  children; 
and  we  find  that  Noah  was  to  minutely  informed 
on  the  subject  as  to  distingui^  between  clean  and 
unclean  beasts,  and  that  his  instructions  extended 
to  birds  of  every  kind  (Gen.  vii.  2-4).  A  know- 
ledge of  some  essential  principles  in  botany  i» 
shown  by  the  fact  that  Adam  knew  how  to  dis- 
tinguish *  seed-bearing  herb '  and  *  tree  in  which 
is  a  seed-bearing  fruit,*  with  *  every  green  herb ' 
(Gen.  i,  29,  30).  The  trees  of  life  and  o(  know- 
ledge are  the  only  ones  mentioned  beftwe  the  Fall ; 
but  in  the  history  of  Noah  the  vine,  the  olive, 
and  the  wood  of  which  the  ark  was  made  (Gen. 
vi.  14 ;  viiL  11 ;  ix.  20),  are  spoken  of  in  such 
a  manner  as  clearly  to  intimate  a  knowledge  of 
their  qualities.  With  minereUogy  the  antidilu- 
vians  were  at  least  so  fiur  acquamted  as  to  dis* 
tinguish  metals;  and  in  the  description  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  gold  and  precious  stones  are  no- 
ticed (Gen.  ii.  12). 

That  the  antecbluvians  were  acquainted  with 
music  is  certain ;  for  it  is  exwessly  said  that 
Jubal  (while  Adam  was  still  alive)  became  *  the 
father  of  those  who  handle  the  nWO  kinnur  and 
the  naiy  hugab:  The  kinnur  was  evidently  » 
stringed  instrument  resembling  a  lyre;  and  the 
hugab  was  without  doubt  the  pandasan^p^ 
composed  of  reeds  of  different  lengths  joined 
together.  This  clearly  intimates  considerable 
progress  in  tiie  science ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
the  art  of  playing  on  wind  and  on  stringed  in- 
struments was  discovered  at  the  same  time ;  we 
may  rather  suppose  that  the  principles  of  hannonyj 
having  been  discovered  in  the  one,  ****^? 
analogy  transferred  to  the  other ;  and  that  Jubal, 
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6y  Rpeated  eflbrts,  became  the  first  perfbimer  on 
the  haip  and  the  pipe    [Music]. 

Oar  materials  are  too  scanty  to  allow  us  to 
iffinn  tiiat  the  antediluvians  possessed  the  means 
<i  cammanicating  their  ideas  by  writing  or  by 
himflyphics,  although  tradition,  and  a  hint  or 
(vo  in  the  Scriptures,  might  support  the  assertion. 
With  respect  to  poetry,  tibe  story  of  Lamech  and 
\a»  vires  (Gen.  iv.  19-24")  is  evidently  in  veree,  and 
is  most  probably  the  olaest  specimen  of  Hebrew 
poetry  extant ;  but  whether  it  was  written  before 
«*  after  die  Flood  is  imcertain,  although  the  pro- 
labilitj  is  that  it  is  one  of  those  previously 
^xistmg  documents  which  Moses  transcribed  into 
bit  writings. 

With  regard  to  architet^ure,  it  is  a  singular 
and  important  &ct  that  Cain,  when  he  was  driven 
frmn  his  first  abode,  built  a  city  in  the  land  to 
which  he  went,  and  called  it  Enoch,  af^er  his  son. 
TW  shows  that  the  descendants  of  Adam  lived  in 
bxues  and  towns  from  the  first,  and  omsequently 
aftrds  another  confirmation  of  the  argument  for 
the  original  cultivation  of  the  human  family. 
What  this  *  city  *  was  is  not  mentifHied,  except  in 
tbeterm  itself;  and  as  that  term  is  in  the  early 
Scriptures  a|^lied  to  almost  every  collection  of 
bman  hatntationa,  we  need  not  attach  any  very 
'ulted  ideas  to  it  in  this  instance.  But  if  we 
take  into  view  the  requisites  necessary  to  enable 
Noah  to  erect  so  stupendous  a  fabric  as  the  ark 
suit  have  been  [Ark,  Noah's],  it  will  not  be 
^hfficult  to  oraiceive  that  the  art  of  building  had 
'^hed  considerable  advancement  before  &e 
l^loge ;  nor  can  one  refiect  on  tiie  building  of 
Babel  vithout  a  conviction  that  it  must  have 
bm  Enough  the  great  patriarchs  who  lived  in  the 
•td  vorld  that  so  much  knowledi^  was  obtained 
«  to  lead  to  the  attempt  of  erecting  a  fabric 
*ho8e  summit  was  intended  to  reach  &e  clouds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  builders  would,  by  their 
*VQ  intuitive  genius,  be  equal  to  a  task  which 
t^  cotainly  were  not  inspired  by  Heaven  to 
oectttc. 

The  metallurgy  of  the  antediluvians  has  been 
'^Btioed  in  <  Adam  ;'  and  to  what  is  there  said  of 
^9fKuUure  we  stuill  only  add  a  reference  to  the 
•**  of  Noah,  who,  immediately  after  the  Flood, 
^^came  a  husbandman,  and  planted  a  vineyard. 
^  also  knew  the  nnethod  of  fermenting  the  juice 
^  the  grape ;  for  it  is  said  he  drank  of  ^e  wine, 
■^  produced  in^riation  (Gen.  ix.  20,  21). 
IW  kiMnrledge  he  doubtless  obtained  from  his 
P^fi^tan  anterior  to  the  destruction  of  the  old 
•odd. 

Ptutmroffe  appean  to  have  been  coeval  with 
''^tandry.  Abel  was  a  keepCT  of  riieep,  while 
^hiodier  was  a  tiller  of  the  ground  (Qen.  iv.  2) ; 
^  tfaoe  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  Cain's 
^■"iaodry  excluded  the  care  of  cattle.  The 
•^  of  tent-dwelling  pastors — that  is,  of  those 
*^  lire  in  tents  that  mey  may  move  with  their 
^"^  and  herds  fVom  one  pasture-ground  to  an- 
**w— did  not  originate  tiU  comparatively  late 
^  the  Fall ;  for  Jabal,  the  seventh  from  Adam 
^  the  line  of  Cain,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
'^faer '  or  founder  of  that  mode  of  life  (Qen.  iv. 
^r  It  is  doubtfiil  whether  the  manu&cture  of 
^■^  is  int ohred  in  the  mention  of  tents,  seeing 
^  a«dlent  tent-coverings  are  even  at  this  day 
J^  fl#  Aim ;  and  we  know  that  skins  were  the 
^  aitielfls  of  clothing  used  by  fallen  man  (G^en. 
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iii.  21).  The  same  doubt  applies  to  tiie  garment 
with  which  the  sons  of  Noah  covered  their  inebri- 
ated father  (G^en.  ix.  23).  But,  upon  the  whole, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  course  of  so 
long  a  period,  the  art  of  manufacturing  cloths  of 
hair  and  wool,  if  not  of  linen  or  cotton,  had  been 
acquired. 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  decision 
respecting  the  form  or  forms  of  government  which 
prevailed  before  tiie  Deluge.  The  sliglit  intima- 
tions to  be  foimd  on  the  subject  seem  to  favour  the 
notion  that  the  particular  governments  were  pa- 
triarchal, subject  to  a  general  theocratical  control 
— CJod  himself  manifestly  interfering  to  uphold 
the  good  and  check  the  wicked.  The  right  of  pro- 
perty was  recognised,  for  Abel  and  Jabal  possessed 
flocks,  and  Cain  built  a  city.  As  ordinances  of 
religion  sacrifices  certainly  existed  (Gen.  iv.  4\ 
and  some  think  that  the  Sabbath  was  observea ; 
while  some  interpret  the  words,  *  Then  men  began 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord '  (Gen.  iv.  26) 
to  signify  that  public  worship  then  began  to  be 
practised.  From  Noah's  familiarity  with  the 
distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  beasts  (C^en.  vii. 
2),  it  would  seem  that  the  Levitical  rules  on  this 
subject  were  by  no  means  new  when  laid  down 
in  the  code  of  Moses. 

Marriage,  and  all  the  relations  springing  from 
it,  existetl  from  the  beginning  (Gren.  ii.  23-25) ; 
and  although  polygamy  was  known  among  tne 
antediluvians  (Gen.  iv.  19),  it  was  most  probd)ly 
unlawful ;  for  it  must  have  been  obvious  that,  if 
more  than  one  wife  had  been  necessary  for  a  man, 
the  Lord  would  not  have  confined  the  first  man 
to  one  woman.  The  marriage  of  the  sons  of 
Seth  with  the  daughters  of  Cain  appears  to  have 
been  prohibited,  since  the  consequence  of  it  was 
that  universal  depravity  in  the  family  o^  Seth  so 
forcibly  expressed  in  this  short  passage, '  All  fiesh 
had  corrupted  its  way  upon  the  earth '  (Qen.  vii. 
11).  This  sin,  described  Orientally  as  an  inter- 
marriage of  '  the  sons  of  God '  with  '  the  dau^- 
ters  of  men  *  (Gen.  vi.  2\  appears  to  have  been 
in  its  results  one  of  toe  grand  causes  of  the 
Deluge ;  for  if  the  family  of  Sefii  had  remained 
pure  and  obedient  to  Gk)d,  he  would  doubtless 
have  spared  the  world  for  their  sake ;  as  he  would 
have  spared  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  ten  righte- 
ous men  been  found  there,  and  as  he  would  have 
spared  his  own  people  tiie  Jews,  had  they  not 
corrupted  themselves  by  intermarriages  with  the 
heathen. 

A  contributor  [J.  P.  S.]  suggests  that  even  the 
longevity  of  the  antediluvians  may  have  contri- 
buted to  this  ruinous  result : — *  There  was  also, 
probably,  a  great  waste  of  time.  Vastly  more 
time  was  upon  their  hands  than  was  needful  for 
clearing  woodlands,  draining  swamps,  and  other 
laborious  and  tedious  processes,  in  addition  to 
their  ordinary  agriculture  and  care  of  cattle ;  so 
diat  the  temptations  to  idleness  were  likely  to  be 
very  strong ;  and  the  next  step  would  be  to  li- 
centious habits  and  selfish  violence.  The  ample 
leisure  possessed  by  the  children  of  Adam  might 
have  been  employed  for  many  excellent  purposes 
of  social  life  and  religious  obedience,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was  so  employed  by  many ;  but  to 
the  larger  part  it  became  a  snare  and  the  occasion 
of  temptations,  so  that  **  the  wickedness  of  man 
became  great,  the  earth  was  corrupt  before  God, 
and  was  filled  with  violence." ' 
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It  will  be  Men  that  many  of  the  topics  only 
slightly  touched  upon  in  this  article  will  fall  to 
be  considered  more  largely  under  other  heads. 
(Critica  BibUca,  iv.  14-20;  P.  Lindsley,  D.D., 
On  the  Primitive  State  of  Mankind,  in  Am. 
Bib,  Repoe.  iv.  *277-298;  vi.  1-27  :  see  also  Ant, 
U,  HisL  i.  142-201). 

ANTELOPE  O^DH!,  Jachmur;  IKH,  Theo, 
Teo;  '(\\^^,Dishon,Pygarg ;''^'i,T»ebi/Dorca»), 
Although  this  wwd  does  not  occur  in  our  venioo 
of  the  Scriptures,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
in  the  H^rew  text  several  ruminants  to  which  it 
is  applicable  are  indicated  under  different  deno- 
minations. In  scientific  nomenclature,  the  term 
antelope,  at  firrt  applied  to  a  single  species,  has 
gradually  become  generical,  and  is  now  the  desig- 
nation of  a  tribe,  or  even  of  a  &mily  of  genera, 
containing  a  great  many  species.  According  to 
]»esent  usage  it  embraces  some  species  that  are  of 
considerable  site,  so  as  to  be  invariably  regarded 
by  the  natives  as  having  some  affinity  to  cattle, 
and  others  delicate  and  rather  small,  that  may 
be  compared  wi^  young  deer,  to  which,  in  truth, 
they  bear  a  general  resemblance.  The  origin  fif 
the  word  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  In  die 
Hexatmeron  of  Eustathius,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Gonstantine,  we  first 
find  the  name  *Ay0^A0^  applied  to  an  animal, 
which  he  describes  as  '  very  swiil,  and  hunted 
with  difficulty.  It  had  long  horns  in  the  shape 
of  saws,  with  which  it  sawed  trees  of  considerable 
size.  When  thirsty,  it  approached  the  Euphrates, 
and  gamboled  akng  its  oanks  among  brambles, 
wherein  it  was  sometimes  entangled,  and  then 
could  be  caught  and  slain.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  word  antholop» 
was,  in  me  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  our 
era,  a  local  Asiatic  Greek  paraphrase  of  the  Arabic 

iJu^  gazaly  purporting  a  similar  allusion  to 


fine  or  blooming  eyes ;  although  the  fact,  if  estab- 
lished, would  prove  that  the  Grecian  residents 
in  Asia  viewed  the  greater  antilopidas  of  our 
systems  as  belonging  typically  to  the  gazelle 
family,  as  we  do  now.  Certain  it  is,  however, 
that  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  Uie  middle 
and  later  ages,  we  find  the  same  name,  but  so 
variously  inflected  that  we  are  justified  in  con- 
cluding that  it  was  drawn  from  some  other  source 
than  the  bishop's  Hexaemeron ;  for  it  is  written 
antalopos,  Ofiawpot,  aptaloe :  in  Albertus  Magnus, 
calopus  and  panthalops,  which,  though  evidently 
Alexandrian  Greek,  Bochart  would  make  the 
Coptic  name  for  unicom.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century  English  heralds  intro- 
duced the  name,  and  '  tricked  out '  dieir  antelope 
as  a  supporter  of  the  armorial  bearings  and  cog- 
nizance of  a  younger  branch  of  the  Plantagenet 
family ;  and  alth(mgh  the  figures  are  monstrous, 
they  bear  clear  indications  of  being  derived  at  first 
from  the  saw-homed,  and  soon  after  ftom  a  real 
oryx. 

In  order  to  explain  somewhat  more  fully  the 
station  i^  antelopes  among  the  fiunilies  c^  r^mii- 
nants,  and  point  out  more  strictly  the  species  we 
have  to  notice,  as  well  as  the  general  characters 
of  the  order,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  short 
definition  of  ruminants,  and  thereby  obviate  the 
necessity  of  again  recurring  to  them  when  other 
species  of  this  section  come  under  consideration. 
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Ruminating  animals  are  poMessed  of  the  angular 
&culty  of  chewing  their  food  a  second  time,  by 
means  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  dieir  stomachs — 
a  structure  which  enables  them  to  force  it  back 
again  into  the  mouth  after  a  first  deglutition.    For 
tkis  purpose,  all  ruminants  have  four  stomachs, 
whereof  the  three  first  are  so  disposed  diat  die  ali- 
ments can  enter  at  will  into  any  one  of  them,  the 
oesophagus  being  placed  at  the  point  of  their  com- 
munication.   The  first  and  largest  is  the  jKnmeh, 
externally  appearing  as  twofold,  but  internally 
divided  into  four  slight  partitions.     In  this  is  re- 
ceived the  fodder  simply  broken  by  a  first  masti- 
cation, in  which  state  it  is  transmitted  into  the 
second  stomach,  bonnet,  or  honeycomb  hag,  the 
walls  of  which  are  internally  shaped  like  the  cells 
of  a  honeycomb.     Here  the  herbage  is  imbibed, 
and  compressed,  by  its  globular  form,  into  small 
mnsncn  or  balls,  which  are  thus  prepared  to  be 
forced  upwards  again  into  the  mouth  for  a  second 
trituration — a  process  always  going  on  when  cattle 
lie  down,  and  are  seen  grinding  their  chedc  teeth. 
After  this  it  descends  into  the   third  stomach 
(manypUei),  which  is  the  smallest,  and  is  longitu- 
dinally furnished  with  folds,  somewhat  resembling 
the  leaves  of  a  book  :  from  thence  it  passes  into 
the  fourth  {the  red),  next  in  size  to  the  paunch, 
and  pear-shaped,  the  itomach  properly  so  called, 
where  the  process  of  digestion  is  accomplished. 
All  ruminants,  moreover,  are  distinguished  by 
cloven  feet,  by  the  want  of  incisor  teeth  in  die 
upper  jaw,  and  by  all  the  grinders  being  fur- 
rowed like  ridges  on  millstones. 

This  abstract  of  the  characters  of  ruminating 
animals  is  here  given  because  the  foculty  of 
chewing  the  cud,  or  rumination,  cannot  exist 
without  the  foregoing  apparatus;  because  that 
apparatus  is  found,  without  excepdon,  to  belong 
to  all  the  species  having  bisulcate  feet  and  the 
modified  dentition  before  noticed,  and  belongs  to 
no  other  class  or  genus  of  mammalia.  The 
numerous  species  of  the  order  are  distributed  into 
three  grand  divisions,  viz.,  1st  those  without 
horns,  like  the  camel*  and  the  musk ;  2nd.  tboie 
with  deciduous  horns,  or  such  as  are  shed  yeariy, 
and  replaced  by  a  new  growth,  like  the  stag; 
and,  3ra.  those  which  have  persistent  horns,  con- 
sisting of  a  bony  core,  upon  which  a  homy  sheath 
is  fixed,  which  grows  by  annual  additions  of  the 
substance  at  the  base,  such  as  antdopes,  goats, 
sheep,  and  oxen  or  neat  cattle. 

llie  antelopes,  considered  as  a  family,  may  be 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  their  uniting  the 
light  and  graceful  forms  of  deer  with  the  permanent 
horns  of  goats,  excepting  that  in  general  their 
horns  are  round,  annulated,  and  marked  withstric, 
slender,  and  variously  inflected,  according  to  the 
subdivision  or  group  they  belong  to.    They  have 
usually  large,  soft,  and  beautifiil  eyes,  tear^ts 
beneath  than,  and  round  tails.     They  are  often 
provided  with  tufls  of  hair,  or  brushes,  to  protect 
the  fore-knees  from  injury ;  they  have  inguinal 
pores ;  and  are  distinguished  by  very  great  powers 
of  speed.     Among  the  first  of  the  subordinate 
groups  is  the  subgoius  oryx,  already  named,  con- 
sisting of  five  or  six  species,  whereof  we  have  to 
notice  at  least  three. 

*  The  camel,  although  it  has  cloven  feet  par- 
tially united  by  a  common  sole,  and  is  armed 
with  several  folse  molars,  is  still  a  true  ruminant. 
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iIme,  but  the  Oryx  Uwoiyx  of  the  Toodniu,  tlie 
(me  aji  ti  Ihe  Bocwnti,  and  nf  Niebiihr,  wbo 
fiMB  B.  laoM,  ani  puIiUi  out  the  CbalcUic 
fiAmaa,  mA  Fenian  kutiJcohi  (pnAablf  ■ 
niMe  hi  maikimdot),  and  dc*crib«  it  as  a 
pat  pM.     The  (utem  Aisb*   itiU  lue   the 


qpllaCii 


[The  jKhmor.    dyi  Itoeorii.] 

ruHjiizmiir,  although,  according  lo  the  mage 
''OrKntal  nomenclature  rapecting  thoe  ani- 
■  o&u  (rather)  and  bair  (doeit, 
—  ,Bie™Uj  made  parti  of  generic 
plliciiiia,  wiuch,  in  Ibe  case  of  the  Urgei 
^•ifli^iei,  are  connnonly  aaaociated  with  gau  oi 
i"  (tow  or  oi),  forming  the  Inms  jau-JoArein, 
^lir^'-KatA,  tl-teairuM,  el-bukrut,  abu-harb,  abu- 

^  ■*i«iid,patticalarl)rwatoflhBNile,n»«^te, 
"J";  while  collectively,  btiggera-eUiUraoor  is 
*^    UoH  of  Iheae  dmotDlnatiuna,  albeit  Ihey 

.  <"  luly  ^iplied  by  the  Araha,  thow  lliat  die 
•"null  to  named  ore  coniidered  to  be  more 
^r  allied  to  the  bovine  iwcies  than  to  the 
<i*lia  of  the  couotiyi  and  the  &ct  of  th«r 
■"«■!  BiqilicaCioo  to  the  great  antelope*,  from 
feGai^ei  to  Morocco,  i*  •uflioient  to  establiih 
'  pwial  concIusiiHi,  that,  in  the  eulieat  ages, 
^^  notion!  led  the  Hebrews  to  adopt  limilar 
"■B ;  uid  that,  when  the  Scripture*  notice  wild 
■"o, «  wild  cattle,  we  are  in  feality  lo  under- 
'■■I  not  a  bovine,  but  as  antilopine  animal, 
'^  not  alwap  the  lame  specie*,  excepting  per- 
''^  in  one  caK^  which  will  be  noticed  under 
*  wad  BcLi_ 

^  Orj/gtt  are  all  about  the  tiie  of  the  alag 
|IEan^,  or  larger,  with  long,  annulated,  glender 
"^  nsing  in  cootinuatian  of  the  plane  of  the 
""•■•d,  slightly  diTergent,  regularly  but  not 
[«i1t  curred,  entirely  Mraight  or  iyiated,  and 
^llne  ftet  to  three  feet  eight  inches  in  length. 
Tb(  Wd  is  rather  clnnuy,  and  more  or  leu  pied 
*">>bWkai>d  while;  the  neck  ewed,  or  arcbed, 
''»lb*t  of  the  camel ;  the  carcass  bulky,  com- 
"^  with  the  tegs,  which  are  slender,  firm,  and 

|adt  only  to  the  heel,  or  bough  ;  tlie  hair  on  the 
■<^das  and  neck  is  invariably  directed  foi^ 
■•ns  ilna,  no  doubt,  keepnog  the  animal  cool 


The  Leueoryx,  as  the  name  impliea,  is  while, 
having  a  black  mark  down  the  tune,  black  cbeeka 
and  jowl,  the  legs,  from  tbe  elbow  and  heel  to 
the  pastern  joints,  black,  and  the  lower  half  of 
the  thighs  usually,  and  often  the  lower  flank, 
bright  nifous;  hence  the  epithet  hommar,  TOfl 
{rvbert,  to  redden).  The  specie*  now  resides  in 
I»ira,  in  small  families,  and  not  unftequently 
lingly.on  the  nujuntain-iangea  along  the  sandy  di»- 
liiclB,  in  tbe  de*eM  of  eastern  Arabia,  and  on  the 
bank*  of  tbe  Lmrer  Enphntes ;  and  may  extend 
as  &T  eastward  as  Ate  west  hank  of  tbe  Indos, 
feeding  on  shnibby  acacias,  sucli  ai  torUhM  and 
EhreiAtrgi.  It  was,  no  doubt,  formerly,  if  u  -  ■ 
pmoit.  found  in  Arabia  Pelma,  and  in  the  ea 


'  of  Inael ;  and  from  Ibe 

--*  generical  name  of  wild  cow 

„   bull  being  common  to  thij,  as  to  other  allied 

ries,  it  was  equally  caught  with  nets  and  with 
noo.e,  and  .tyled  IKD  (too,  to,  tW).  To 
[pecies  may  be  referred  more  particularly 
•uuK  of  the  notions  respeetiiig  unicomt,  since 
the  tiii^wad  being  narrow,  and  the  bortn  long  and 
slender,  if  one  be  bmken  off  near  tbe  root,  £e  re- 
""uning  one  stands  so  neatly  aa  the  medial  line, 
it,  taken  in  connecboa  with  its  wbite-colournt 
nair,  to  uncritical  inspection,  a  single-homed 
animal  might  appear  to  be  really  present.  By 
nature  vicious  and  menacing,  ftura  what  may 
be  observed  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  of  the 
industry  which  imposture  exercised,  we  may  con- 
clude that  human  art,  even  in  early  ag«,  may 

have  eonbibuted  to  make  artificial  nn- -  ■ 

moat  {vobably  those  seen  by  some  of 
Euiopean  travelleti  were  of  this  kind. 


IKIl,  DeuL  xiv.  5;  I«a.  li.  20,  {Oryx  too,  the 
ubian  oryx,  Ham.  Smith.)  is  either  a  tpecies  or 
distinct  variety  of  leueoryt  The  male,  being 
nearly  four  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  i*  taller  than 
that  of  the  leuctnyx;  tbe  boms  are  longer,  the  body 
"Jimpaiatively  lighter,  and  every  limb  indicative 
if  vigour  and  elasticity :  on  the  foTehead  there  is 
1  white  spot,  distinctly  marked  by  the  particular 
lirection  of  the  hair  turning  downwards  before  the 
Inner  angle  of  the  eye  to  near  the  mouth,  leaving 
'''  -  nose  nirous,  and  fanning  a  kind  of  letter  A. 
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Under  the  eye,  towaitb  the  cheek,  ^ere  is  a 
darkish  spot,  not  very  distinct ;  the  limbs,  belly, 
and  tail  are  white ;  the  body  mixed  white  and 
red,  most  reddish  about  the  neck  and  lower 
hams.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  too  or  teo  xb 
connected  with  the  white  spot  on  the  chafiron. 
This  sjiecies  resides  chiefly  m  the  desert  west  of 
the  ^ii]e,  but  is  most  likely  not  unknown  in 
Arabia;  certain  it  is,  that  both  are  figured  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  the  leucoryx  being  distin- 
guished by  horns  less  curved,  and  by  some  indi- 
cation of  black  on  the  face.  Here,  then,  we  have 
a  second  wild  hove;  but  there  is  still  a  third  re- 
ferable  to  the  antilopidse,  though  not  an  oryx, 
but  most  likely  belonging  to  the  genus  damalis 
and  the  acronotine  group  of  Griffith  s  Cuvier.  It 
is  the  AntUope  defasaa  of  Sir  J.  Wilkinson,  which 
we  would  place  by  the  side  of  acronotus  bubaUs, 
if  it  be  not  the  same,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  figures  at  Beni  Hassan,*  in  which  the  elevated 
withers  are  very  conspicuous,  where  it  is  represented 
actually  caught  by  the  noose  or  lazzo.  If  the 
two  oryges  were  not  anciently  distinguished  as 


[Antilope  dvfksHt  of  Wilkinson.    Acronotus  defassa.] 

species,  then  tao^  th«o,  would  apply  to  the  pre- 
sent, the  name  indicating  tlie  spinal  cross ;  'but 
in  that  case,  it  must  have  existed  in  early  ages 
as  far  north  at  least  as  the  borders  of  Palestine, 
which  is  by  no  means  improbable.  This  last  spe- 
cies would  answer  completely  to  the  description 
of  wild  bull,  while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
the  dialects  of  some  provinces  of  that  country,  the 
oryges  of  Arabia  may  still  be  denominated  reem^ 
even  when  bearing  both  boms ;  and  all  are  suffi- 
ciently vicious,  energetic,  and  capable  of  mischief, 
to  justify  the  characters  assigned  to  them  in 
poetical  phraseology,  agreeably  to  the  amplifying 
spirit  of  Aranuean  nations. 

Oryx  addax  may  have  been  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  the  name  of  pC^,  dishon.  It 
is  three  feet  seven  inches  at  tne  shoulder,  has  Hhb 

*  Wilkinson's  Anc.  EgyptianSy  vol.  iii.  p.  IH, 
cut  337.  In  cut  328,  No.  3  appears  to  be  ^.  Ba«- 
halis^  and  No.  4,  defiusa^  distinguished  by  lunate, 
cow -like  boms,  and  a  black  cross  on  the  shoulders 
and  spine.  A.  Bubalis  still  cmnes  occasiMially 
to  the  Nile,  and  all  the  ruminants  of  the  wilder- 
ness are  at  times  liable  to  migrate  from  tamine 
caused  by  drought  or  locusts. 


same  structure  as  the  others,  but  is  somewhat 
higher  at  the  croup :  it  has  a  coarse  beard  under 


[Oryx  addax.   Dishon  or  Pygarg.] 

the  gullet,  a  black  scalp  and  forehead,  divided 
from  the  eyes  and  nose  by  a  white  bar  on  each  side, 
passing  along  the  brows  and  down  the  face  to  the 
cheek,  and  connected  with  one  another  between 
the  eyes.  The  general  colour  of  the  fur  ia  white, 
with  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulders  more  or  less 
liver-colour  grey ;  but  what  distinguishes  it  most 
from  the  others  are  the  horns,  which  in  structure 
and  length  assimilate  with  those  of  the  other  spe- 
cies, but  in  shape  assume  the  spiral  flexures  of 
the  Indian  ante1o})e.  The  animal  is  figiired  (n 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  may  be  the  pyga/rg 
or  duhouy  uniting  the  characters  of  a  white  rump 
with  strepsicerotine  horns,  and  even  those  which 
Dr.  Shaw  ascribes  to  his  *  lidmee' 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  second  group  of 
antilopidffi,  classified  under  the  subgenus  gazella^ 
whereof  at  least  one  species,  but  more  probably 
four  or  five,  still  inhabit  the  uplands  and  deserts 
of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  the  eastern  and  southern 
borders  of  Palestine.  They  are  named  in  the  Greek 


[Taebi  or  Dorcas.    Ariel  or  Oa»Ua  Arabica.] 

Aop«dU,  ciorcos,  and  in  the  Hebrew  ^3V  lubL,  bo«h 
terms  being  apj^icable  to  the  whole  group ;  and  the 
Hebrew  name  is  by  distant  nations  now  used  ibr 
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allied  ^iei  which  are  unknoim  in  Arabia  and 
Sjra.   Thus  the  Bechoana  Hottentots  give  the 
uineof  tsebi,and  the  Caflres  that  of  teshe,  to  the 
^e«^^t«rAor«  or  springbok  of  the  Cape.  The  term 
^ontu  was  appwrentlj  generalized  so  as  to  in- 
clude die  loemick  of  Europe,  which  was  certainly 
Dot,  M  in  our  translation,  &e  Uebi  of  Scripture.   It 
appears  from  Hermolaus  that  neither  Aristotle  nor 
DuKoddes  canA)unded  such  distinct  genera,  and 
dot  tliej  used  the  term  dorx  for  the  species  with 
pnistait  boms,   and   dorcat  for    thie  roebuck, 
wW  boms  are  annually  renewed.    This  confu- 
on,  created  by  the  classical  grammarians  of  an- 
tiqaitf,  was  fiirther  increased  by  schoolmen  and 
qnrtsmen   constantly    confounding  fallow-deer 
»idi  roebuck  till  within  the  seventeenth  century, 
« is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  writings  of  Oesner, 
that  mine  of  loological  lore,  not  sufficiently  con- 
«a](ed  by  Scriptural  commentators.  The  Biblical 
species  clearly  included  in  the  section  gazella 
w  Antilope  dorau,  Linn^  Ariel  or  A.  Arabica, 
IddL;  more  remotely,  A.  keveUa,  A.  cormnOy 
doctor. ;  and  ibr  Eastern  Arabia,  A.  eorct.  Ham. 
Smitb;  while  A,  tubgtttturoaa,  Guldenst,  m&y 
^  cUimed  for  the  north-eastern  countries,  where 
4e  ipeeies  exists  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 
fia,  and  tiierefore  on  the  borders  of  Syria,     All 
^  species  are  nearly  allied,  the  largest  not 
measuring  more  than  two  feet  in  height  at  the 
•ooWer,  and  the    least,  the  corinna,  not  more 
^  about  twenty  inches.   They  are  graceful  and 
^'^ant  in  form,  with  limbs  exceedingly  slender, 
3ad  bare  large  and  soft  eyes,  lyrated  boms,  black, 
winkled,  and  striated — most  robust  in  aubgtUttt- 
'*«  and  kevella,  most  slender  in  corinna,  and 
■"ttllest  in  cora.     Their  livery  is  more  or  lew 
^and  dun,  white  beneath,  with  small  tufts 
^  lair  or  brushes  on  the  fore>knee8 :  they  have 
^  a  dark  streak  passing  from  each  ear  through 
^  ejes  to  the  nostrils,  and  a  band  of  the  same 
'^W  from  the  elbow  of  the  fore-leg  along  the 
^  to  the  flank,  excepting  the  corinna,  wiiose 
*«^ings  are  more  rufous  and  general  colours 
'^^iter.    Most,  if  not  all,  have  a  feeble  bleating 
^ce,  seldom  uttered,  ase  unsurpassed  in  graceful 
^^ty,  gregarious  in  habit,  and  residents  on 
^  open  deserts,   where  they  are    imceasingly 
*>^a],  and  prepared  to  flee  with  such  sp^, 
^  greyhooncLs  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  over 
''^tion  in  the  chace.     Of  the  species  here  enu- 
*Qted,  all,  but   more  especially  A.  Arabica, 
^  ^ottat,  and  A,  cora,  must  have  been  designated 
^  ^  terms  dorcaa  and  ^e6t,  and  the  Arabic 
^';  goierically,  Guzod.    The  Chaldee  tabitha, 
**iP€i»c  ztsbe^ty  may  refer  more  immediately 
^  ^  titbffuthtroaa,  the  ahu  of  Kssmpfer,  taeiran 
«  »odftm  Persia,  and  jairoti  of  the  Turkis. 

One  or  other  of  these,  according  to  geographical 
jf'^^^Jties,  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version  under 
*e  osme  of  roe;  in  Deut.  xii.  16,  22;  xiv.  6; 
^22;  1  Kings  iv.  23;  1  Ghron.  xii.  8 ;  2Sam. 
^^;  Pfov.  vL  5 ;  vii.  3 ;  viii.  14  ;  Isa.  xiii.  14 ; 
*««,  Kccles.  xxrii.  20.— C.  H.  S. 

ANTHROPOMORPHISM,  a  term  in  theo- 
^used  to  denote  that  figure  whereby  words 
^wed  from  human  objects  are  employed  to  ex- 
P^  sometbing  which  relates  to  Ae  Deity.  As  a 
■*«?  bfiiig  can  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  of 
la  mfciite,  so  no  language  of  rational  creatures 
^  ^y  txfnm  &e  nature  of  God  and  render 
^  c^VRhennble.      AU  further  knowledge  of 
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God  must  be  communicated  by  words  used  to 
express  ourselves  intelligibly  concerning  human 
and  other  terrestrial  objects.  Such  words  and 
{Erases  have  their  foundation  in  a  resemblance, 
which,  according  to  our  conceptions,  exists  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  mankind.  This  resem- 
blance, when  essential,  is  such  as  regards  the 
pure  perfections  of  our  minds,  that  is,  such  as 
are  unaccompanied  widi  any  imperfection,  as 
reason,  liberty,  power,  life,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. Those  expressions  afibrd  an  analogical 
knowledge,  from  whence  arise  analogical  phrases, 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  whenever  we 
speak  of  Glod,  and  would  acquire  or  commu- 
nicate some  knowledge  of  his  perfections.  Such 
analogical  expressions  must,  however,  be  under- 
stood properly,  although  they  give  no  immediate 
and  intuitive,  but  only  a  symbolical  knowledge 
of  the  Deity.  In  this  sense  it  is  that  in  Gen. 
ii.  16;  iii.  9;  vi.  13;  xii.  1;  xv. ;  xvii. ;  xviii. ; 
Exod.  iii.  4,  Sh—speech  is  immediately  ascribed 
to  the  Deity  while  addressing  Adam,  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  Moses.  The  Deity  is  also  in  this 
sense  said  to  speak  mediate^  to  man,  viz.  by  his 
messengers*  nut  although  the  speech  here  as- 
cribed to  the  Deity  is  to  be  understood  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  the  language  of  men,  it  is 
not  to  be  understood  in  such  instances  figura- 
tively, or  in  the  anthropomorphitic  sense,  but 
retiUj/  and  properly.  'Either,*  says  St  Au- 
gustin, '  immutable  truth  speaks  to  man  ineflably 
of  itself  to  the  minds  of  rational  creatures,  or 
speaks  by  a  mutable  creature,  either  by  spiritual 
images  to  our  minds,  or  by  corporeal  voices  to  the 
bodily  senses.*  But  God  speaks  not  properly, 
but  anthropopathicaUy,  when  his  decrees  and 
their  execution  are  described  in  human  methods, 
or  in  the  form  of  dialogues  and  conversations,  as 
in  the  phrase  (Gen.  i.  2)  *  Let  there  be  light,  and 
there  was  light*  *  This,*  says  Maimonides,  *  is  to 
be  understood  of  the  will,  not  tlie  speech;*  and,  in 
like  manner,  St  Augustin,  *  This  was  performed 
by  the  intellectual  and  eternal,  not  by  the  audible 
and  temporal  word*  {City  of  God,  ch.  vii.). 

Anthropomorphitic  phrases,  generally  consi- 
dered, are  such  as  ascribe  to  me  Deity  mixed 
perfections  and  human  imperfections.  These 
phrases  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  which  we  ascribe  to  God : — 

1.  Human  actions  {h^ponroroiriffisy 

2.  Human  afiections,  passions,  and  sufleringt 
(anthropopathy). 

3.  Human  form,  human  o^;ans,  human  mem- 
bers (anthropomorphism). 

A  rati(mal  being,  who  receives  impressicMis 
through  the  senses,  can  form  omceptions  of  the 
Deity  only  by  a  consideration  of  his  own  powers 
and  properties.  Anthropomorphitic  modes  of 
thought  are  therefore  unavoidable  in  the  religion 
of  mankind ;  and  although  they  can  Aimi^  no 
other  than  corporeal  or  sensible  representations  of 
the  Deity,  they  are  nevertheless  true  and  just 
when  we  guard  against  transferring  to  Grod  qua- 
lities pertaining  to  the  human  senses.  It  is,  for 
instance,  a  proper  expression  to  assert  that  God 
knows  all  ^ngs ;  it  is  improper,  that  i^  tropical 
or  anthropomorphitic,  to  say  that  He  sees  all 
things.  Anthropomorphism  is  thus  a  species  of 
accommodation  (which  see),  inasmuch  as  by  these 
representations  the  Deity  as  it  were  lowers  him- 
self to  the  comprehension  of  men.    And  it  is 
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altogether  consonant  to  his  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence in  communicating  divine  revelations  to 
address  mankind  in  language  adapted  to  their 
inferior  capacities.  Therefore  it  is  that  this  figure 
is  called  by  the  Fathers  Divine  Economy  (Theo- 
doret,  Diaiog.  2)  and  Condescension  (Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  OrcU.  1). 

'Divine  affections,"  saysTertullian,  'are  ascribed 
to  the  Deity  by  means  of  figures  borrowed  from 
the  human  form,  not  as  if  he  were  endued  with 
corporeal  qualities :  when  eyes  are  ascribed  to 
him,  it  is  denoted  that  he  sees  [vis.  knows]  all 
things ;  when  ears,  that  he  hears  all  ^ings :  the 
speech  denotes  the  will ;  nostrils,  the  percepticm  of 
prayer ;  hands,  creation ;  arms,  power ;  feet,  im- 
mensity ;  for  he  has  no  members,  and  performs 
no  office  for  which  they  are  required,  but  executes 
all  things  by  the  sole  act  of  his  will.  How  can 
he  require  eyes,  who  is  light  itself?  or  feet,  who  is 
omnipresent  t  How  can  he  require  hands,  who  is 
the  silent  creator  of  all  things  ?  or  a  tongue,  to 
whom  to  think  is  to  command.  Those  members 
are  necessary  to  men,  but  not  to  God,  inasmuch 
as  the  counsel  of  men  would  be  inefficacious  un- 
1ns  his  thoughts  put  his  members  in  motion ; — 
but  not  to  God,  wnose  operations  follow  his  will 
wi^ut  effort.* 

In  the  same  manner  human  affections,  as  grief, 
repentance,  anger,  revenge,  jealousy,  &c.,  are 
ascribed  to  &e  Deity.  These  affections  are  not, 
properly  speaking,  in  the  mind  of  Grod,  who  is 
mfinitely  happy  and  immutable,  but  are  ascribed 
to  him  anthropopathically  by  way  of  similitude. 
For  instance,  wnen  Grod  foi^ves  the  penitent 
what  he  had  denounced  against  the  wicked  who 
continue  in  sin,  he  is  said  to  act  as  men  do  in 
similar  cases.  Thus  St  Augustin  observes, '  By 
repentance  is  signified  a  clumge  of  events.  For 
as  a  man  when  he  repents  bewails  the  crime 
which  he  had  committed,  so,  when  God  alters 
anything  unexpectedly,  that  is,  beyond  man*8 
expectation,  he,  figuratively,  is  said  to  have  re- 
pented of  the  punishment  when  man  repents  of 
the  sin*  (Ps.  ex.).  Thus  also,  when  ignorance  is 
ascribed  to  the  Deity  (Gen.  iv.  9),  the  same  Father 
remarks, '  He  inquires,  not  as  if  really  ignorant, 
but  as  a  judge  interrogates  a  prisoner;*  and 
Ludier,  in  reference  to  the  passage  (Ps.  ii.  4) 
whnre  laughter  is  ascribed  to  the  Deity,  thus  ob- 
serves, '  Not  that  God  laughed  as  men  do,  but  to 
point  out  the  absurdity  of  mai*s  undertaking 
impossibilities ;  meaning,  that  the  matter  was  as 
ridiculous  as  it  would  be  for  a  fool  with  a  long 
stick  to  attempt  to  thrust  the  sun  out  of  the  firma- 
ment, and  to  rejoice  as  if  he  had  performed  his 
task  to  admiration*  {Works,  ii.  Ep.  ps.  37). 

Anthropomordiitic  phrases  are  found  through- 
out the  whole  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  In  the  infancy  of  mankind  concep- 
tions derived  from  the  human  senses  were  uni- 
versal, and  the  Deity  is  constantly  spoken  of  in 
anthropomorphitic  phrases.  We  find  these  ideas 
more  pure  aher  the  times  of  Moses,  who  foibade 
the  making  of  any  representation  of  the  Deity  (see 
Dkcaloqub).  The  conceptions  of  men  bc^sune 
still  less  sensuous  in  the  times  of  the  Prophets, 
who  prtmounded  still  clearer  notions  of  the  sub- 
lime perfections  of  the  Deity.  But  even  under  ^e 
Christian  dispensation  anthropomorphitic  modes 
of  ezpressioQ  woe  unavoidable;  for  although 
Christianity  impartB  purer  and  more  spiritual 
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sentiments  tiian  the  former  revelations,  the  in- 
spired teachers  could  not  express  themselves  with- 
out the  aid  of   images    derived  from   human 
objects,  if  they  would  make  their  communicatMns 
in  regard  to  divine  things  intelligible  to  their 
hearers,  who  were  habituated  to  the  anthropomor- 
phitic expressions  of  the  Old  TestanMot    Such 
a  mode  oi  teaching  was  therefore  indispensable  in 
itself,  and  tended  to  promote  the  instmctioa  and 
enlightenment  of  mankind ;  *  the  attenti(m  was 
more  easily  kept  up  among  the  sensuous  hearen 
and  readers  of  the  sayings  and  writings  of  Jesiu 
and  his  apostles;  the  truths,  figuratively  presented, 
made  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind ;  it  intro- 
duced variety  into  the  discourse ;  the  affections 
were  moved,  and  religious  instructiwi  the  mwe 
readily  communicated*  (see Seiler*s  BiblicalHer- 
meneutics,  part  i.  sect.  2,  J  54-62,  London,  1835, 
and  Glass's  Philologia  Sacra).— W,  W. 

ANTICHRIST.  The  meaning  attached  to 
this  word  has  been  greatly  modified  by  the  con- 
troversies of  various  churches  and  sects.  In  Scnp 
ture,  however,  and  the  early  Christian  writers, 
it  has  an  application  sufficiently  distinct  from 
partial  interpretations.  Antichrist,  according  to 
St.  John,  is  the  ruling  spirit  of  error,  the  enemy 
of  the  truth  of  the  Gos^l  as  it  is  displayed  in 
the  divinity  and  holiness  of  Christ  Tjiis  is  the 
primary  meaning  of  the  term,  and  we  are  led  at 
once  to  consider  it  as  Ae  proper  title  of  Satan. 
But  the  same  apostle  speaks  of  the  existence  of 
many  antichrists ;  whence  we  learn  that  it  is  ap- 

Elicable  to  any  being  who  opposes  Christ  In  the 
igh  places  of  spiritual  wickedness.      St  Paul 
speaks  of  *  the  man  of  sin'  as  not  yet  revealed, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  most  interpreters  that  antt- 
Christ  is  to  be  understood  as  the  object  alluded  to 
by  the  apostle ;  but  if  we  attend  strictly  to  his 
words,  the  antichrist  of  whom  he  spoke  must  have 
been  Uien,  and  at  tlie  time  when  he  was  writing, 
*  opposing  and  exalting  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God,'  although  awaiting    some    distant 
season   for  the  open  display  of  his  power  and 
wickedness.   Justm  Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  itith 
TryphOy  describes  him  as  exercising  Ins  wrath 
against  Christians  with  especial  fury  in  the  period 
immediately  preceding  the  Second  Advent   Cyril 
of  Jerusalem   represents  him  as    reigning  three 
years  and  six  months  preparatory  to  the  entire 
destruction  of  his  domimon  at  the  second  coming 
of  Christ    The  same  Father  says  that  he  will  de- 
ceive both  Jews  and  Gentiles ;  the  former,  by  re- 
presenting himself  as  the  Meniah ;  the  latter,  by 
his  magical  arts  and  incantarions.  St  Cluysostom 
observes,  on  the  passage  in  the  SeccHid  Epistle  to 
the  Thessalonians,  that  antichrist  will  not  lead 
men  to  idolatry,  but  will  rather  iU)olish  the  wor- 
ship of  false  gods  as  well  as  that  of  the  true  God, 
commanding  the  world  to  worship  himielf  alone 
as  the  only  Deity. 

These  views  of  the  early  writers,  as  well  as  the 
expressions  of  Scripture,  have  been  perverted  by 
many  men  of  warm  imaginations  to  the  worst 
purposes  of  controversy.  The  effects  of  general 
corruption  have  often  been  charged  upon  offices 
and  mdividuals;  and  the  appellatian  of  anti" 
Christ  as  readily  applied  to  them  as  if  it  bad 
actually  been  coumed  in  Scripture  with  theii 
name  and  titles. — H.  S. 
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Cbntian  writers  to  denote  those  books  of  the  New 
Testafflent  which,  although  known  to  all  the 
ecclesiastical  writers,  and  sometimes  publicly 
read  in  the  churches,  were  not  for  a  considerable 
time  admitted  to  be  genuine,  or  received  into  the 
cauflo  of  Scripture.  These  books  are  so  deno- 
minated in  oootradistincticm  to  the  Homologous 
Mesa,  ortiniversally  acknowledged  writings.  The 
following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  AntUegomena : — 
The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.—The  Epistle 
•/  St  James.— The  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.—The 
Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  St  John.— The 
Apocalypie,  or  Revelation  of  St  John, — The 
fyittle  to  the  Hebrews. 

■Rie  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  this  distinc- 
tioD  is  that  contained  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
of  Eusebius,  the  learned  bishop  of  CsDsarea,  who 
ftwiidied  A.n.  270-340.  He  seems  to  have  formed 
t  triple,  or,  as  it  appears  to  some,  a  quadruple  di- 
riiioo  of  the  books  ik  the  New  Testament,  terming 
•kem— 1,  the  homologoumena  (received) ;  2,  the 
f^tHegomena  (controverted) ;  3,  the  notha  (spu- 
»«») ;  and,  4,  those  which  he  calls  the  utterly 
ipwims,  as  being  not  only  spurious  in  the  same 
t9iK  as  the  former,  but  also  absurd  or  impious. 
^QMig  the  spurious  he  reckons  ^  Acts  of  Paul, 
^  Shepherd  of  HermaSf  the  Revelation  of  Peter, 
&e  Epistle  of  Bamahas,  and  the  Instructions  of 
^Apottles.  He  speaks  doubtfully  as  to  the  class 
^  which  (he  Apocalypse  belongs,  for  he  himself 
ii^chxles  it  among  the  spurious :  be  then  observes 
^  some  reject  it,  while  others  reck(Hi  it  among 
we  acknowledged  writings  (homologoumena). 
Among  die  spurious  writings  he  also  enumerate 
^  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews.  He  adds, 
^  the  same  time,  tihat  all  these  may  be  classed 
*«»og  tiie  antHegomena.  His  account  is  conse- 
1«iitly  (xmfused,  not  to  say  contradictory. 
Among  the  utterly  spurious  he  reckons  such  booKs 
» tbe  heretics  brought  forward  under  pretence  of 
^  bong  genuine  productions  of  the  apostles, 
*cii  as  Ac  so-called  Gospels  of  Peter,  Thomas, 
'od  Matthias,  and  the  Acts  of  Andrew,  John, 
>Dd  tiw  other  apostles.  These  he  distinguishes 
^  the  antHegomena,  as  being  works  which  not 
**  of  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  writers  thought 
*^j  of  being  cited.  Their  style  he  considers 
«  ranote  from  that  of  the  apostles,  and  their 
•■^ti  so  much  at  variance  with  the  genuine 
"^rinei  of  Scripture,  as  to  show  them  to  have 
•81  the  inventicms  of  heretics,  and  not  worthy 
i^  nlace  even  among  tiie  spurious  writings. 
>Kie  latter  he  has  consequently  been  supposed  to 
*^  considered  as  the  compositions  of  orthodox 
J*i,  written  with  good  intentions,  but  calculated 
V  thor  titles  to  mislead  the  ignorant  who  might 
^dupQged  to  account  them  as  apostolical  pro- 
^Mtt,  to  which  honour  they  had  not  even  a  du- 
™  claim.  (See  £n8ebius,Htsf.  Eccles.  iii.  5, 25.) 
^  same  historian  has  also  preserved  the  testi- 
^JyrfOrigen,  who,  in  his  Commentary  on  St. 
^  (cited  by  EusebiusX  observes:  *  Peter,  upon 
J**  ftie  chtuch  of  Chnst  is  built,  against  which 
*^  g^es  of  hell  shall  not  prevail,  has  left  one 
j>%  ondi^Mted ;  it  may  he,  also,  a  second,  but 
■^thete  is  tome  daubL  What  shall  we  say 
*«m  who  reclined  on  the  breast  of  Jesus,  J<^, 
*^  has  left  one  Gospel,  in  which  he  confesses 
^J*^ ooold  write  so  many  that  the  whole  world 
*jM  not  oootain  them?  He  also  wrote  the 
-^liMilypKy  being  commanded  to  conceal,  and 
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not  to  write,  the  voices  of  the  seven  thunders.  He 
has  also  left  us  an  epistle  consisting  of  very  few 
lines  (<rr(xoi);  it  may  be  also  a  second  and  third 
are  from  him,  but  all  do  not  concur  in  their  ge> 
nuineness ;  both  together  do  not  contain  an  hun- 
dred stichi  *  (for  the  signification  of  this  word,  see 
Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  iii.  p.  465,  etaeq.). 
And  again,  in  his  Homilies,  *  The  epistle  with  the 
title  "  To  the  Hebrews,""  has  not  that  peculiar 
style  which  belongs  to  an  apostle  who  confesses 
that  he  is  but  nuie  in  speech,  that  is,  in  liis 
phraseology.  But  tiiat  this  epistle  is  more  pure 
Greek  in  the  composition  of  its  phrases,  every  one 
will  confess  who  is  able  to  discern  the  difference 
of  style.  Again,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  ideas 
of  the  apostle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to 
any  of  me  books  acknowledged  to  be  apostolic. 
Every  one  will  confess  the  truth  of  this  who  at- 
tentively reads  the  apostle's  writings I 

would  say,  that  the  tnoughts  are  the  apostle's,  but 
that  the  diction  and  phraseology  belong  to  some 
one  who  has  recorded  what  the  apostle  has  said, 
and  as  one  who  has  noted  down  at  his  leisure 
what  his  master  dictated.  If,  then,  any  church 
considers  this  epistle  as  coming  from  Paul,  let 
him  be  commended  for  this,  for  neither  did  these 
eminent  men  deliver  it  for  this  without  cause : 
but  who  it  was  that  really  wrote  the  epistle  God 
only  knows.  The  account,  however,  that  has 
been  current  before  our  time  is,  according  to  some, 
that  Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the 
epistle ;  according  to  others,  that  it  was  written 
by  Luke,  who  wrote  the  Gospel  and  the  Acts.* 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25.) 

Upon  other  occasions  Origen  expresses  his  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  antilegomena,  as,  where,  in  his 
commentary  on  St  John's  Gospel,  he  speaks  of  the 
reputed  (<p§pofi4vri)  Epistle  of  James,  and  in  his 
commentary  on  Matthew,  where  he  uses  the 
phrase,  *  If  we  acknowledge  the  Epistle  of  Jude  ;* 
and  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of  John  he 
observes  that  *  all  do  not  acknowledge  them  as 
genuine :'  by  which  epithet,  we  presume^  he  means, 
written  by  Uie  persons  to  whom  they  are  ascribed. 
It  is  remarkable  that  Eusebius  (ii.  23 ;  iii.  25) 
classes  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Acts  of  Paul, 
the  Shepherd  of  Hennas,  and  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas, at  one  time  with  the  spurious,  and  at 
another  with  the  antilegomena.  By  the  word 
spurious,  in  this  instance  at  least,  he  can  mean 
no  more  than  that  the  genuineness  of  such  books 
was  disputed ;  as  for  instance  the  Gospel  of  the 
Hebreics,  which  was  received  by  the  Ebionites 
as  a  genuine  production  of  the  evangelist  Matthew. 
This  is  the  work  of  which  Jerome  made  a  tran- 
script, as  he  himself  informs  us,  from  the  copy 
preserved  by  the  zeal  of  Pamphilus  in  the  Cffisa- 
rean  Library.  He  also  informs  us  that  he  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek,  and  that  it  was  considered  by 
most  persons  as  the  original  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
{Dialog,  contra  Pelag.  iii.  2,  imd  Comment,  in 
Matt.  xii.).  Whether  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
was  ever  mcluded  among  the  antilegomom  seems 
doubtful.  Eusebius  informs  us  that  <  it  was  dis- 
puted, and  ccKisequently  not  placed  among  the 
homologoumena.  By  otiiers,  however,  it  is  judged 
most  necessary,  especially  to  those  who  need  an 
elementary  introduction :  hence  we  know  that  it 
has  been  already  in  public  use  in  our  churches, 
and  I  have  also  understood,  by  tradition,  tiiat 
some  of  the  most  ancient  writers  have  made  use 
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of  it '  (iii.  3).  Origen  speaks  of  The  Shepherd  as 
*  commonly  used  by  tbe  church,  but  not  received 
as  divine  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all/ 
He  therefore  cites  it,  not  as  authority,  but 
simply  by  way  of  illustration  (lib.  x.  in  Epist 
ad  Roman.). 

EuAebius  further  informs  us  that  in  his  own 
time  there  were  some  in  the  church  of  Rome 
who  did  not  regard  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
as  the  production  of  the  apostle  Paul  (vi.  25; 
iii.  3).  Indeed,  it  was  through  the  influence  of 
Jerome  that  the  church  of  Rome,  at  a  much  later 
period,  was  with  much  difficulty  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge it  as  canonical.  '  The  most  ancient 
Latin  or  Western  church  did  not  rank  it  among 
the  canonical  writings,  though  the  epistle  was 
well  known  to  them,  for  Clement  of  Rome  has 
quoted  from  it  many  passages.  It  is  true  that 
some  Latin  writers  in  toe  fourth  century  received 
it,  among  whom  was  Jerome  himself;  yet  even 
in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  Latin  church  had  not 
placed  it  among  the  canonical  writings^  (Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  iv.  p.  266).  *  The  reputed  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,'  says  Jerome,  *  is  supposed  not  to 
be  Paul's  on  account  of  the  difference  of  style, 
but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Bar- 
nabas, according  to  TertuUian,  or  by  Luke  the 
evangelist ;  according  to  others,  by  Clement, 
afterwards  bishop  of  the  Roman  church,  who  is 
said  to  have  reduced  to  order  and  embellished 
Paul's  sentiments  in  his  own  language;  or  at 
least  that  Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Hebrews,  had 
purposely  omitted  all  mention  of  his  name,  in 
consequence  of  the  odium  attached  to  it,  and 
wrote  to  them  eloquently  in  Hebrew,  as  a  Hebrew 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  that  what  he  thus  eloquently 
wrote  in  Hebrew  was  still  more  eloquently  written 
in  Greek,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  differ- 
ence in  style '  (Ex  Catalog.).  And  again,  in  his 
epistle  to  Dardanus :  '  I  must  acquaint  our  people 
that  the  epistle  which  is  inscribed  "  To  the  He- 
brews" is  acknowledged  as  the  apostle  Paul's,  not 
only  by  the  churches  of  the  East,  but  by  all  the 
Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  although  most  [of  the 
Latins? J  conceive  it  to  be  either  written  by  Bar- 
nabas or  Clement,  and  that  it  matters  nothing  by 
whom  it  was  written,  as  it  proceeds  from  a  church- 
man (ecclesiastici  viri),  and  is  celebrated  by 
being  daily  read  in  tlie  churches.  But  if  the 
custom  of  the  Latins  does  not  receive  it  among 
the  canonical  Scriptures,  nor  the  Greek  churches 
the  Apocalypse  of  St  John,  7,  notwithstanding, 
receive  them  both,  not  following  the  custom  of  the 
present  age,  but  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
not  referring  to  them  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
doing  with  respect  to  apocryphal  writings,  and 
citations  from  classical  and  profane  authors,  but 
as  canonical  and  ecclesiastical.'  *  Peter  also,' 
says  Jerome,  *  wrote  two  epistles  called  Catholic ; 
the  second  of  which  is  denied  by  most,  on  account 
of  the  difference  of  style  (Ex  Catalog.).  Jude  is 
rejected  by  most  in  consequence  of  the  citation 
from  the  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch.  Notwith- 
standing, it  has  authority  by  use  and  antiquity, 
and  is  accounted  among  die  Holy  Scriptures ' 
(Ibid.) ;  and  in  his  Letter  to  Paulinus :  *  Paul 
wrote  to  seven  churches,  but  the  Epistle  to  the 
H^rews  is  by  most  excluded  from  toe  number ;' 
and  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah,  he  observes 
that  *  the  Latin  usage  does  not  receive  the  Epistle, 
to  the  Hebrews  among  the  canonical  books.' 


Contemporary  with  St.  Jerome  was  his  anta- 
gonist Ruffinus,  who  reckons  fourteen  epistles  of 
Paul,  two  of  Peter,  one  of  James,  three  of  John, 
and  ihe  Apocalypse. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether,  antecedent  to  the 
times  of  Jerome  and  Ruffinus,  any  councils,  evm 
of  single  churches,  had  settled  upon  the  canmi  of 
Scripture,  and  decided  the  question  respecting 
the  antilegomena,  for  the  removal  of  doubts  among 
their  respective  communities ;  for  it  seems  evident 
that  the  general  or  oecumenical  Council  of  Nice, 
which  met  in  the  year  325,  formed  no  catalogue. 
The  first  catalogue,  indeed,  which  has  come  down 
to  us  is  that  of  an  anonymous  writer  of  the  thiid 
century.    He  reckons  thirteen  epistles  of  St  Paul, 
accoimts  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  work 
of   an  Alexandrian    Marcionite,    mentions   tbe 
Epistle  of  Jude,  two  of  John,  and  the  Revela- 
tions of  John  and  Peter,  saying  with  respect  to 
them,  that  *  some  among  us  are  opposed  to  their 
being  read  in  the  church'  (sec  Hugg's /ntroduo 
tion,  sect  xiv.).     But  soon  after  the  Council  of 
Nice,  public  opinion  turned  gradually  in  favour 
of  the  antilegomena,  or  controverted  books ;  for 
we  then  find  them  for  the  first  time  cited  with- 
out any  marics  of  doubt  as  to  their  canonicity. 
Thus,  m  the  year  348,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  enu- 
merates fourteen  epistles  of  Paul  and  seven  Ca- 
tholic epistles.     Cfregory  of  Nazianzus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Cave  (Historia  Literaria\  was  bom 
about  the  time  of  the  Nicene  Council,  and  died 
in  389,  enumerates  all  the  books  now  received, 
except  the  Apocalypse. 

Epiphanius,  who  was  chosen  bishop  of  Ccm- 
stantia  in  a.d.  367  or  368,  and  composed  his 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  in  392,  cites, 
in    his   Panarium,   the  different   books  of  the 
New  Testament  in  a  manner  which  shows  that 
he  received  all  that  are  in  the  present  canon. 
Of  the  Apocal3rp8e  he  says  that  it  was  '  gene- 
rally or  by  most  received ;'  and,  speaking  of  the 
Alogians,  who  rejected  all  John's  writings,  he 
observes,  *  If  they  had  rejected  the  Apocalypse 
only,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they  had 
acted  from  a  nice  critical  judgment,  as  being  cir- 
cumspect in  regard  to  an  apocryphal  or  myste- 
rious Dook :  but  to  reject  all  John  s  writings  was 
a  sign  of  an  anti-Chnstian  spirit'    Amf^lochius 
also,  bishop  of  Iconium,  in  Lycaonia,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Epiphanius,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  died  soon  after  the  year  394,  after  citing 
the  fourteen   epistles  of  Paul,  in  his  Iambics^ 
adds,  <  But  some  say  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  spurious,  not  speaking  correctly,  for  it  is  a 
genuine   gift.      Then  the  Catholic  Epistles,  of 
which  some  receive  seven,  others  only  three,  one 
of  James,  one  of  Peter,  one  of  John ;  while  others 
receive  three  of  John,  two  of  Peter,  and  Jude's. 
The  Revelation  of  John  is  approved  by  some,  while 
many  say  it  is  spurious.' 

The  eighty-fifih  of  the  ApostoUcal  Canons^  a 
work  falsely  ascribed  to  Clement  of  Rome,  but 
written  at  latest  in  the  fourth  century,  enume- 
rates ^bur^e^n  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  one  of  Peter, 
three  of  John,  one  of  James,  one  of  Jude,  two  of 
Clement,  and  the  (so  called)  ApositAicctl  Oonsti- 
tutions,  among  the  canonical  books  of  Scripture. 
This  latter  book,  adds  the  pseudo-Clement,  it  is 
not  fit  to  publish  before  all, '  because  of  tbe  mys- 
teries contained  in  it.* 

The  first  council   that  is  supposed    to    \iave 
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gim  ft  list  of  the  canosiical  books  is  the  much 
agitated  Council  of  Laodicea,  supposed  to  have 
ban  held  about  the  year  360  or  364,  by  thirty  or 
forty  bbhops  of  Lydia  and  the  neighbouring 
parti;  but  the  59th  article,  which  gives  a  cata- 
logue of  the  canonical  books,  is  not  generally 
beld  to  be  genuine.     Its  genuineness,  indeed,  has 
been  questioned  by  both  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  historians.     In  his  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  Jahn  refers  to  this  canon  as  the 
woit  of  *  an  anonymous  firamer.'    Among  the 
caDonical  books  included  in  the  pretended  59th 
caoon  of  this   council  are  the  seven  Catholic 
epistles,  vis.,  one  of  James,  two  of  Peter,  three  of 
John,  one  of  Jude,  fourteen  of  Paul,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  viz. :  Romans,  I  and  2  Corinthians, 
Galatiana,  Ephesians,   Philippians,   Colossians, 
1  and  2  Thessalonians,  Hebrews,  1  and  2  Ti- 
nwtby,  Titas,^and  Philemon.     The  Apocalypse  is 
not  named. 

We  now  come  to  the  times  of  Jerome  and 
Augustin,  whose  opinions  had  great  influence  in 
lettling  the  canon  of  Scripture.  We  have  already 
Ken  Jerome's  sentiments  on  this  subject;  and  in  re- 
gard to  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  Augustin 
entertained  the  same  views.  He  was  present  in  the 
jcar  393  at  the  Council  of  Hippo^  which  drew  up 
»  catalogue  of  all  the  books  of  Scripture,  agreeing 
in  all  points,  so  far  as  the  New  Testament  was 
coDcemed,  with  the  canon  universally  received, 
»ith  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  Hebrews,  for  the 
ancient  doubt  still  appears  through  the  wording 
of  the  acts  of  this  council.  They  commence  with 
CDiuneTating  only  thirteen  episUes  c£  Paul,  and 
^  add  *  one,  by  the  same  author,  to  the  Hebrews." 
Tiiey  then  mention  ttoo  of  Peter,  three  of  John, 
one  of  James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  with  a  proviso 
tlot  the  churches  beyond  the  sea  be  consulted 
^tb  respect  to  this  canon.  And  to  tlie  same 
'&ct  the  Cotmcil  of  Carthage,  held  in  the  year 
^7,  having  adopted  the  same  catalogue,  the 
biihops  assembled  in  council  add :  <  But  let  this 
be  known  to  our  brother  and  fellow-piest  (con- 
■MenJoti^  Boniface  [bishop  of  Rome],  or  to  the 
otber  bishops  of  those  parts,  that  we  have  received 
tiwse  [books]  frmn  tlie  Fathers  to  be  read  in  the 
^Iwch.*  The  same  catalogue  is  repeated  in  the 
Epistle  of  Innocent  I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  St  Exu- 
fer^  bishop  of  Toulouse,in  the  year  404,  which,  by 
^^  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness,  is  looked 
°pOQ  as  a  amfirmation  of  the  decrees  of  Hippo 
^Carthage.  It  was  still  more  formally  confirmed 
ra  the  Roman  synod  presided  over  by  Pope  Gela- 
•ntt  in  494,  <  if,  indeed,*  to  use  the  words  of  the 
leuned  Roman  Catholic  Jahn,  *  the  acts  of  this 
'y^od  are  genuine  (see  his  Introduction).  But, 
bowever  tins  may  be,  the  controversy  had  now 
i^^srly  subsided,  and  the  antilegomena  were  hence- 
^^fvaid  pot  on  a  par  with  the  acknowledged 
^ooks,  and  took  their  place  beside  them  in  all 
*"|«e8  of  the  Scriptures.  Indeed,  subsequently  to 
^  eras  of  the  councils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage, 
»e  hear  but  a  solitary  voice  raised  here  and 
^e  against  the  genuineness  of  the  antilegomena, 
^^Kodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  for  instance,  the 
*^^*ated  Syrian  commentator  and  preacher,  who 
ttied  about  A.n.  428,  is  accused  by  Leo  of  Byzan- 
^■^  of  having  *  abrogated  and  antiquated  the 
*P<le  of  St  James,  and  afterwards  other  Catliolic 
«f*««k»'(seeCanisii7%esattn«,  i.  p.577).  And 
^^*ms  Indicopleiistes,  so  called  from  the  voyage 
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which  he  made  to  India  about  the  year  535  to  547, 
in  his  Christian  Topographi/y  has  the  following 
observations  in  reference  to  tiie  authority  of  these 
books:  *  I  forbear  to  allege  arguments  from  the 
Catholic  epistles,  because  finom  ancient  times  the 
church  has  looked  upon  them  as  of  doubtful  au- 
thority  Eusebius  Pamphilus,  in  his 

Ecclesiastical  History ,  says  that  at  E^esus  there 
are  two  monuments,  one  of  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  another  of  John,  an  Elder,  who  wrote  two  of 
the  Catholic  epistles,  the  second  and  third  in- 
scribed after  this  maimer,  <<  The  Elder  to  the 
elect  lady,"  and  "The  Elder  to  the  beloved 
Gkiius,''  and  both  he  and  Irenseus  say  that  but 
two  are  written  by  the  apostles,  the  first  of  Peter, 

and  the  first  of  John Among  the  Syrians 

are  found  only  the  three  before  mentioned,  viz., 
the  Epistle  of  James,  the  Epbtle  of  Peter,  and 
the  Epistle  of  John ;  they  have  not  the  rest  It 
does  not  become  a  perfect  Christian  to  confirm 
anything  by  doubtml  books,  when  the  books  in 
the  Testament  acknowledged  bv  all  (homolo- 
goumena)  have  sufficiently  declared  ail  things 
to  be  known  about  the  heavens,  and  the  earth, 
and  the  elements,  and  all  Christian  doctrine.* 

The  most  ancient  Greek  manuscripts  which 
have  come  down  to  our  times  contain  the  antile- 
gomena. From  this  circumstance  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  copies  from  which  they  were 
transcribed  were  written  after  the  controversies 
respecting  their  canonicity  had  subsided.  The 
Alexandnan  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
contains  all  the  books  now  commonly  received^ 
together  widi  some  others,  with  a  table  of  con- 
tents, in  which  they  are  cited  in  the  following 
order :  —  *  Seven  Ca^lic  Epistles,  fourteen  of 
Paul,  the  Revelation  of  John,  the  First  Epistle  of 
Clement,  the  Second  Epistle  of  Clement,  and  the 
Psalms  of  Solomon  (which  latter  have,  however, 
been  lost  from  the  MS.).*  It  is  observable  that 
Eusebius  classes  the  First  Epistle  of  Clement 
among  the  Homologoumena,  or  universally  re- 
ceived books ;  but  by  this  he  probably  meant  no 
more  than  ttuit  it  was  acknowledged  by  all  to  be 
the  genuine  work  of  Clement  Tbe  Alexandrian 
manuscript  is  now  generally  believed  to  have 
been  written  either  in  the  fourth  or  early  in  the 
fifth  century.  The  order  of  all  the  epistles  is  the 
same  as  in  our  modem  Bibles,  except  that  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is  placed  after  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Tliessalomans.  In  the  Vatican 
manuscript  B,  which  in  respect  of  antiquity 
disputes  the  precedence  with  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Apocalypse  is  wanting,  but  it  contains  die 
remaining  antilegomena. 

The  Syrian  canon  of  die  New  Testament  did 
not  include  all  the  antilegomena.  All  the  manu- 
scripts of  the  Syrian  version  (the  Peschito,  a  work 
of  the  second  century)  which  have  come  down  to 
us  omit  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second 
and  Third  of  John,  that  of  Jude,  and  the  Apo- 
calypse. Nor  are  these  books  received  to  this 
day  eidier  by  the  Jacobite  or  Nestorian  Chris- 
tians. These  are  all  wanting  in  the  Vatican  and 
Medicean  copies,  written  in  the  years  54  S  and 
586,  and  in  the  beautiful  manuscript  of  the  Pe- 
schito, preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
most  accurately  described  by  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall, 
in  die  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  Manuscripts, 
and  the  writing  of  which  was  ccmcluded  at  the 
monastery  of  Bethkoki,  A.n.  768.     It  is  written 


im  197  leavea  or  reUum,  in  tlie  Eftmngelo  cba- 

In  the  inquiring  age  imm«lialely  preceding 

the  Retbimation  ttie  uontmreny  nspectiiig  llie 
aniiltgometia  waiitvived.cspeciimy  by  Enimui 
andCiniimilCiijetBii;  by  tlie  lattei,  hoireiei,  upcm 
[oincipla  n  queitionable  at  to  expo«e  him  ta  ihe 
chuge  of  BOBiling  the  authority  of  the  Erditle  to 
the  Hdirewt  with  the  mme  weapon*  which  the 
r   Julian  had  employnl  to   impugn   the 
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of  Sl  Matthew  >  Ooipel.  'Ae  doubt) 
tDU)  nuied  were  in  a  great  meanue  lilenced  by 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  although  there 
have  not  been  wanting  learned  Roman  Catholjc 
divinea  unce  this  period  who  bare  ventured  to 
quwtiDn  at  leut  the  Pauline  authonhip  of  the 
Epialle  lo  the  Hebrew).  It  ie  well  known  that 
Luther,  influenced  in  Ihii  initance  not  Ki  much  by 
hiitorico-critical  an  by  dogmatical  riewi,  called 
the KpiitleoTSt.  Jama  'anepietleof  strair'  (Epit- 
tola  ttramiiua).  He  ako  wished  Ae  anliiego- 
m«u  lo  be  diitinguithed  from  the  other  books  in 
hia  Irantlation  of  the  Bible.  In  cumequeace  of  thit, 
the  Epittle  to  the  HehreMw,  the  Epistle*  of  Jamej 
and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse  have  do  QDmbei* 
attached  lo  Ihem  in  the  German  cOfHCa  of  (he 
Bible  up  to  the  middle  of  the  levenleenlh  cok- 
tury ;  awl  it  i*  observed  by  M.  TInluck  (Cont- 
meittary  on  Hebraaa,  in  Biblical  Cabitut),  that 


ipted  n 


respect  to  2nd  Peter  and  2nd  and  3rd  John,  but 
it  aid  not  seem  proper  to  detach  them  Irom  'he 
Bomolosoumena  which  belonged  to  them.  Thus 
be  wished  at  the  same  time  to  point  out  what 
were  the  '  rigbt  noble  chief  books  of  Scripture.' 
We  are  informed  by  Father  Paul  Sorpi  (Hiltory 
t^  Uts  Council  of  TVenf,  bonk  ii.  chap,  iliii. 
torn.  i.  p.  23a ;  and  chap.  llviL  p.  240)  that  one 
of  the  charges  collected  rnnn  tiie  writings  of 
Luther  in  this  council  was,  ^  that  no  hooks  should 
be  admitted  into  the  canon  of  die  Old  Testa- 
ment which  wen  not  in  the  canon  of  the  Jews, 
and  that  fmm  the  New  stiould  be  excluded  tlie 
Epistle  lo  the  Hebtewi,  the  Epistle  of  James,  the 
Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  Second  and  Ttiird 
oT  John,  and  the  Anocalyne.'  M.  Tlioluck  stales 
that  the  '  Evangelical  churches,  both  Lutheran 
and  Reformed,  adopted  the  same  canon  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  New  Testament  as  that  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent '  (,Coinmmt.  on  Eeb.  vol,  i.  Inlrod. 
chap  i.  §  3,  and  note  6).  Some,  or  all,  of  the 
aRti%onH7ut  have  been  again  impugned  in  recent 
times,  especially  in  Germany,  as  the  reader  will 
find  noticed  under  their  several  beads.— W.  W. 
ANTI-LIBANUS,  [Lkbanon.I 
ANTIOCH  CAKTuixtia).  Two  pUces  of  this 
name  ace  mentioned  in  the  New  Tstameiit. 
I.  A  city  on  (be  banks  of  the  Omntes,  300  miles 
not(h  of  Jerusalem,  and  about  30  from  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  was  situated  in  the  ptuvlnce  of 
Seleucis,  called  Tetrapoli*  (Trr^ToAti).  from 
containing  the  Giur  cities,  Andoch,  Seleucio, 
Apamea,  and  Laodicea '-  of  which  the  tiTs(  was 
named  aller  Antiochus,  the  fadier  of  the  founder ; 
the  second  after  himself;  the  third  after  bis  wife 
nea,  and  the  fourth  in  honour  of  bii  mother. 


Apamea, 


M  or  quartets,  each  nirrounded  by  a  separate 
U,  and  all  Tuur  by  ■  canmKn  wall.  The  flnt 
I  built  by  Seleucui  Nicatoi,  who  peopled  it 


third  by  Seleucus  Callmicus;  and  the  Jbuctb  by 
Antiochu*  Kpiptianes  (Stiaho,  ivi.  3  -.  iij.  3M). 
It  was  the  meliopolis  of  Syria  (Antinekiam, 
Syria  caput.  Tac.  JTist  ii.  79),  the  naidence 
of  the  Syrian  kings  (the  SeleucidB)  (t  Mace 
iii.  37 ;  vii.  2),  and  afterwards  beonne  Ihe 
capital  of  the  Soman  provinces  in  Asia.  Il 
tanked  third,  alter  Rome  and  Alexandria,  amoig 
tlie  cities  of  the  empire  (JoKph.  Dt  Bell  Jui. 
iii.  2,  (  4),  and  was  little  inferior  in  siie  and 
splendour  to  the  latter,  or  (o  Seleucia  (Stnho, 
ivi.  2. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  3U,  ed.  Tauch.).  lb  suburb 
Daphne  was  celebrated  for  i(s  grove  and  Iboit- 
loins  (Strabo,  ivi.  2. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  3S6,  ed.  Tauch.), 
iU  asylum  {intJiy  riim,  3  Mace  ir.  33) 
and  temple  dedicated  lo  Apollo  and  Diana. 
'  The  temple  and  the  village  were  deeply  bo- 
somed in  a  thick  grove  of  laurels  and  cyprsaes 
which  readied  as  far  a*  a  circumference  of  lai 
miles,  and  formed  in  tlie  most  sultry  ■umtnoi  a 
cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A  thousand  streams 
of  Ihe  purest  water,  issuing  from  every  hill,  in- 
served  the  verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  (empen- 
tuieoftheair'  (Gibbon,  ch.  niii.).  HeneeAn- 
liocb  was  called  Epidaphnes  (  'Avtxox*'?  ^  ^ 
Aif  Kjj,  JlBejih.  Antiq.  Jud.  xvli.  2  ;  E/iidapiiit* 
cojmomiitilta.Plln. //ijt.  Aa(.  V.  18).  Itwasvery 
populous  i  witliin  150  years  after  its  enctirai  the 
Jews  slew  lOD.OOO  perwns  in  it  in  one  da; 
(1  Mace.  si.  17).  In  tlie  time  of  ChryKisImn  the 
papulation  was  computed  at  200,000,  of  whom 
one^ialr,  or  even  a  greater  proportion,  w*te  pm- 
fesion  oT  Christianity  (ri  wA.^  Tqi  wrfAwi  ;iyiff- 
Tiovifv,  Chrysos.  Adc.  Jud.  Oral,  t  i.  p.  588 ;  Him. 
in  S.  Ignat.  t,  ii.  p.  597;  In  Matt.  Ham.  »S, 
L  vii.  p.  SIO).  Chrysoslom  al»  states  that  die 
church  at  Antioch  maintained  3OO0  poor,  bendea 
occasionally  relieving  many  more  (In  Matt.  Horn. 
t  vii.  p.  038).  Ciceru  speaks  of  the  cily  OS  dislin- 
guisliM  by  men  of  leamuig  and  the  cultivation  id' 
the  arts  (Pro  Archia,  3).  A  multitude  of  Jews 
resided  in  il-  Seleucus  Nicator  granted  (hem  the 
rights  of  citiienship,  and  placed  them  on  a  perfect 
equality  with  the  other  inhabitants  (Jcaeph.  Aittig. 
ui.  3,  {  I).  These  privileges  were  continued  to 
them  by  Vespasian  and  Titus— an  instance  (JoM- 
^us  remarks)  of  the  eijuity  and  genenaity  of  (he 
Romans,  who,  in  apposition  to  the  wiibei  of  the 
Aleundhaas   ana  Antiocheans,   pnrtected    Ihe 
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Jan,  ootwitfastandiiig  the  provocatioiif  they  bad 
nedred  fiom  them  in  their  wan.  They  weie  alao 
allowed  to  have  an  Archon  or  Etlmarch  of  their 
ovn  (JoK]^  De  BeiL  Jud.  vii.  3).  Antioch  ig 
called  Ubera  by  Pliny  {HImL  Nat  v.  18),  having 
obtained  from  Pompey  the  privilege  of  being 
gvroned  by  its  own  laws.  This  foot  is  com- 
manorated  on  a  coin  bearing  the  inscription, 
ANnOXEHN  MHTPOnOA.  ATTONOMOT. 

The  Christian  faith  was  introduced  at  an  early 
period  into  Antioch,  and  with  great  success 
(Acti  li.  19,  21,  24).  The  name  *  Christiana' 
ni  here  first  applied  to  its  professors  (Acts 
xi.  26).  Antioch  soon  became  a  central  point 
for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  maintained  for  several  centuries  a  high 
lank  in  the  Christian  world.  A  controversy 
vbich  arose  between  certain  Jewish  believers  from 
Jeraalem  and  tbe  Grentile  converts  at  Antioch 
Kipectiiig  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  rite  of 
cucumciaion  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  apos- 
tolic council  or  convention  (Acts  xv^.  Antioch 
vu  the  scene  of  the  early  labours  of  the  apostle 
Ptal,  and  the  place  whence  he  set  forth  on  his 
fet  missionary  labours  ^Acts  xi.  26;  xiii.  2). 
Ignatius  was  the  second  bishop  or  overseer  of  the 
duitk,  for  about  forty  years,  till  his  martyrdom 
io  Aj>.  107.  In  die  third  century  three  councils 
(the  last  in  a.d.  269)  were  held  at  Antioch  rela- 
tive to  Paul  (A  Samosata,  who  was  bishop  there 
about  A.D.  260  (Neander's  AUgemeine  Gtachichte, 
4c  L  3,  p.  1013;  Gieseler's  Lekrhuchy  i.  242; 
^(oihemii  Comanentariif  p.  702).  In  the  course 
of  the  fourth  century  a  new  theological  school 
vti  formed  at  Antioch,  which  aimed  at  a  middle 
OMSK  in  Biblical  Herm^ieutics,  between  a  rigo* 
>"Bly  literal  and  an  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pKtadon.  Two  of  its  most  distinguished  teachers 
voe  the  peri>yters  Dorotheus  and  Lucian,  the 
]>tta>  of  whom  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  Diocle- 
*>sn  persecution,  a.o.  312  (Neander*8  ^%emetn« 
Oetehiekte,  I  3,  p.  1237 ;  Gieseler's  Lehrbuch, 
'^  272 ;  Laidner*t  CredihUity,  pt.  ii.  ch.  55,  58). 
Umiuqs  (bom  A.D.  314),  the  rhetorician,  the 
^Knd  and  panegyrist  of  the  emperor  Julian,  was 
&  native  of  Antioch  (Lardner  s  Testimonies  of 
^Msient  Heathens,  ch.  49 ;  Gibbon's  Decline  and 
'^  &C.  ch.  24^.  It  had  likewise  the  less  equi- 
^val  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  of  his  illus- 
^ioQs  pupil,  John  Chrysostom  (bom  A.n.  347 ; 
^  A.D.  407)  rLardner*s  Credibility,  pt  ii. 
'^  118;  Neander  s  AUgemeine  Geschichte,  ii.  3, 
ff- 1440-56). 

Ai  the  ecclesiastical  system  became  gradually 
*fnnilated  to  the  political,  the  churches  in  those 
citiei  which  held  me  highest  civil  rank  assumed 
>  oorrespooding  superiority  in  relaticm  to  odier 
(^Ivifltian  communities.  Such  was  the  case  at 
^OQe,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  and,  in  the 
^viow  of  time,  at  Constantinople  and  Jerusalem, 
^jyg  fiw  term  Exarch  was  applied  to  the  resident 
°*f^  but  shortly  exchanged  for  that  of  Pa- 
*»Jttai  (Neander,  AUg.  Gesck.  ii.  1,  p.  346-51). 
^  the  present  time  there  are  three  prelates  in 
%ria  who  claim  the  title  of  patriarchs  of  An- 
^J^  namely :  (1)  the  patriarch  of  the  Greek 
^y^y  (2)  of  the  Syrian  Monophysites ;  (3)  of 
^  Maionites  (Murdoch's  Mosheim,  edited  by 
^«aa,  p.  304-11). 

'^  cities    have   ondergcme    and    survived 
^"Bte  vicisDtudea  and  dittsten  than  Antioch. 
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In  Aj>.  360  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  surprised 
and  pillaged  it,  and  multitudes  of  the  inhabitants 
were  slain  or  sold  as  slaves.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently brought  to  the  verge  of  utter  ruin  by 
earthquakes  (a.d.  340,  304,  396,  458,  526,  528) ; 
by  that  of  A.n.  526  no  less  than  250,000  persons 
were  destroyed,  the  population  being  swelled  by 
an  influx  of  strangers  to  the  festivid  of  the  As- 
cension. The  emperor  Justinian  gave  forty-five 
centenaries  of  gold  (180,000/.)  to  restore  the  city. 
Scarcely  had  it  resumed  its  ancient  splendour 
(a.d.  5^)  when  it  was  again  taken  and  delivered 
to  the  flames  by  Chosroes.  In  a.d.  658  it  was 
captured  by  Ihe  Saracens.  Its  *  safety  was  ran- 
somed with  300,000  pieces  of  gold,  but  the  throne 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  seat  of  the 
Roman  government  in  the  East,  which  had  been 
decorated  by  Cssar  with  the  titles  of  iree  and 
holy  and  inviolate,  was  degraded  under  the  yoke 
of  the  caliphs  to  the  secondary  rank  of  a  pro- 
vincial town'  (Gibbon,  ch.  51).  In  a.d.  975  it 
was  retaken  by  Micephoras  Pbocas.  In  a.d.  1080 
the  son  of  the  governor  Philaretus  betrayed  it 
into  the  hands  of  Soliman.  Seventeen  years  after 
the  Duke  of  Normandy  entered  it  at  tiie  head  of 
300,000  Crusaders ;  but  as  the  citadel  still  held 
out,  the  victors  were  in  their  tum  besieged  by  a 
fresh  host  under  Kerboga  and  twent3r-eight  emirs, 
which  at  last  gave  way  to  their  desperate  valour 
(CHbbon,  ch.  58).  In  a.d.  1268  Antioch  was 
occupied  and  rained  by  Boadocbar  or  Bibars, 
sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria ;  this  first  seat  of  the 
Christian  name  being  dispeopled  by  tiie  slaughter 
of  17,000  persons,  and  the  captivity  of  100,000. 
About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
diree  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Je- 
rusalem convoked  a  synod,  and  renounced  all 
connection  with  the  Latin  church. 
Antioch  at  present  belongs  to  the  Pashalic  of 

Haleb  (Aleppo),  and  bears  the  name  of  ^U^sUbJ^ 

M 

Antakia,  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  before  the  earth- 
quake of  1822,  which  destroyed  four  or  five  thou- 
sand. On  the  south-west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
precipitous  mountain-ridg^  on  which  a  consider* 
able  portion  of  the  old  Roman  wall  of  Antioch  is 
still  standing,  from  30  to  50  feet  high  and  15  feet 
in  thickness.  At  short  intervals  400  high  square 
towers  are  built  up  in  it,  containing  a  staircase 
and  two  or  diree  chambers,  probably  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers  on  duty.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
western  hill  are  the  remains  of  a  fortress,  with  its 
turrets,  vaults,  and  cisterns.  Toward  the  moun- 
tain south-south-west  of  the  city  some  fragments 
of  the  aqueducts  remain.  After  heavy  rains 
antique  marble  pavements  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  ^e  town ;  and  gems,  caraelians,  and  rings 
are  frequently  found.  The  present  town  stands 
on  scarcely  one-third  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the 
ancient  wall,  of  which  die  line  may  be  easily 
traced ;  the  entrance  to  the  town  from  Aleppo  is 
by  one  of  the  old  gates,  called  Bab  Bablous,  or 
Paul's  gate,  not  &r  from  which  the  members  of 
the  Greek  church  assemble  for  their  devotions  in 
a  cavern  dedicated  to  St  John  (Madox*s  ExcuT' 
sums,  ii.  74  ;  Monro  s  Summer  Hamble,  ii.  140- 
143).— J.  E.  R. 

2.  Amtioch  in  (or  near^  Pisidia  QAim6x*ut 
rris  ni<ri8(a}),  being  a  border  city,  was  considered 
at  difierent  times  as  belonging  to  diflferent  pro- 
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Tinces.  Ptolemy  {daces  it  in  Pamphylia,  and 
Strabo  in  Phrygia.  It  was  foonded  by  Seleucus 
Nicanor,  and  its  first  inhabitants  were  from  Mag^ 
nesia  mi  the  Meander.  After  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus  (III.)  the  Great  by  the  Romans,  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga- 
mos,  and  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Amyntas. 
On  his  death  the  Romans  made  it  the  seat  of 
a  proconsular  government,  and  invested  it  with 
the  privileges  of  a  Cohnia  Jurii  Italidy  which 
included  a  freedom  from  taxes  and  a  municipal 
constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  Italian  towns 
(Ulpianus,  lib.  50 :  In  Pitidia  jmia  ItaUci  e*t 
Cohma  Antiochermum).  When  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas visited  this  city  (Acts  xiii.  14),  they  found 
a  Jewish  synagogue  and  a  considerable  number 
of  proselyta  (ot  4pofio6fitpoi  rh¥  Bcoy,  ▼.  16 ;  rAv 
a€$ofi4wttp  irpoinikdTafpf  v.  43;  rhs  fftfiofihms 
ywaiKOi,  v.  50),  and  met  with  great  success 
among  the  Gentiles  (v.  48),  but,  through  the  vio- 
lent opposition  of  the  Jews,  were  obliged  to  leave 
tiiie  place,  which  they  did  in  strict  accordance 
with  their  Lord's  injunction  (v.  51,  compared 
with  Biatt  z.  14 ;  Luke  ix.  5). 

Till  within  a  very  recent  period  Antioch  was 
supposed  to  have  been  sitnatea  where  the  town  (»f 
AK'Sheker  now  stands ;  but  the  researches  of  the 
Rev.  F.  Arundell,  British  chaplain  at  Sm3nnia  in 
1833,  confirmed  by  the  still  later  investigations 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  secretary  of  the  Geographical 
Society,  have  determined  its  site  to  be  adjoining 
the  town  of  Yalobatch ;  and  consequently  that 
Ak-Skeker  is  &e  ancient  Philomelion  described 
by  Strabo  (xii.  8. ;  vol.  iii.  p.  72,  ed.  Tauch.).  <  In 
Phrygia  Paroreia  is  a  mimntainous  ridge  stretching 
from  east  to  west ;  and  under  ^is  on  either  side  lies 
a  great  plain,  and  cities  near  it;  to  tiie  north  Philo- 
melion, and  on  the  other  side  Antioch,  called  An- 
tioch near  Pisidia :  the  one  is  situated  altogether 
on  the  plain ;  the  odier  on  an  eminence,  and  has 
a  colony  of  Romans.'  According  to  Pliny,  Antioch 
was  also  called  Caesarea  (Inntient  verticem  Pi- 
sidiBf  quondam  Soiymi  appellati,  quorum  cokmia 
CatareOf  eadem  Antiochia,  v.  24).  Mr.  Arundell 
observed  the  remains  of  several  temples  and 
churches,  besides  a  theatre  and  a  magnificent  aque- 
duct; of  the  latter  twenty-one  arches  still  re- 
mained in  a  perfect  state.  Mr.  Hamilton  copied 
several  inscriptions,  all,  with  one  exception,  in 
Latin.  Of  one  the  only  words  not  entirely 
effaced  were  Antiochbab  Gaxsari. 

Antioch  was  noted  in  early  times  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Men  ArcsBus,  or  Lunus.  Numerous 
slaves  and  extensive  estates  were  annexed  to 
the  service  of  the  temple ;  but  it  was  abolished 
after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (Strabo,  xii.  8; 
iii.  72).  ArundelVs  Dwcowrie$  in  Ana  Minofj 
London,  1834,  i.  268-312;  Hamilton's  Researches 
in  Asia  Minor,  Pontus,  and  Armenia,  London, 
1842,  i.  472-474  ;  ii.  437-439 ;  <  Laborde's  work 
on  Stfria  and  Asia  Minor  contains  a  good  view 
of  the  aqueduct' — Coins  of  Antioch,  v.  Calmet's 
Plates,  vii.— J.  E.  R. 

ANTIOCHUS.  Of  the  many  kings  who  bote 
this  name,  Antiochus,  called  Epiphanes,  has  the 
chief  claim  on  our  attention  in  a  Biblical  Cyclo- 
pedia, since  in  the  Books  of  Maccabees  and  in 
the  prophecies  of  Daniel  his  person  is  so  promi- 
nent Nevertheless,  it  will  be  our  business  to  set 
forth,  not  that  which  readers  of  the  Bible  can 
gather  for  themselves,  but  such  preliminary  and 
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collateral  infonnarion  as  will  tend  to  throw  light 
on  the  position  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Syrian 
monarchy. 

The  name  Antiochus  may  be  interpreted  he 
who  withstands,  or  kuts  out ;  and  denoiei  mili- 
tary prowess,  as  do  many  other  of  the  Greek 
names.     It  was  borne  by  one  of  die  generals  of 
Philii^  whose  son,  Seleucus,  by  the  help  of  the 
first  Ptolemy,  established  himself  (■.€.  312)  as 
ruler  of  Babylon.    The  year  312  is  in  coose- 
(^uenoe  the  era  firom  which,  under  that  monarchy, 
time  was  computed,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Books 
of  Maccabees.     Yor  eleven  years  more  tbecontert 
in  Asia  continued,  while  Antigonus  (the'one- 
eyed  '^  was  grasping  at  universal  supremacy.    At 
lengtn,  in  301,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Phrygia.     Ptolemy, 
saa  of  Lagus,  had  meanwhile  become  master  of 
southern  Syria ;  and  Seleucus  was  too  much  in- 
dited to  him  to  be  disposed  to  eject  him  by  force 
from  this  possession.  In  fact,  the  three  first  Ptolemies 
(B.C.  323-222)  looked  on  their  extra-Egyptian 
possessions  as  ^eir  sole  guarantee  for  the  safety  of 
Egypt  itself  against  their  formidable  neighbour, 
and  succeeded  in  keeping  the  mastery,  not  only 
of  Palestine  and  Coele-Syria,  and  of  many  towns 
on  that  coast,  but  of  Cyrene  and  other  parts  of 
Libya,  of  Cyprus,  and  other  islands,  with  niiroe- 
rous  maritime  posts  all  round  Asia  Minor.    A 
permanent  fleet  was  probably  kept  up  at  Samos 
(Polyb.  V.  35,  U),  so  that  their  arms  reached  to 
the  Hellespont  (v.  34, 7) ;  and  for  some  time  they 
ruled  over  Thrace  (xviii.  34,  5).     Thus  Syria 
was  divided  between  two  great  powers,  the  norths 
em  half  falling  to  Seleucus  and  his  successon^ 
the  southern  to  the  Ptolemies ;  and  dus  explains 
the  titles  '  king  of  the  north '  and  '  king  of  the 
south,'  m  the  1  Ith  chapter  of  Daniel.     The  line 
dividing  them  was  drawn  somewhat  to  the  north 
of  Damascus,  the  ca{Htal  of  Coele-Syria. 

The  first  Seleucus  built  a  prodigioua  number  of 
cities  with  Greek  institutions,  not,  like  Alexander, 
ftom  military  or  commercial  policy,  but  to  gratify 
ostentation,  or  his  love  for  Greece.     This  love^ 
indeed,  led  him  to  fix  his  capital,  not  at  Babylon, 
where  Alexander  would  have  placed  it,  but  in  the 
north  of  Syria  (see  Autioch)  ;  and  in  extreme  old 
age  his  life  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  romantic  pB*>i<^ 
for  revisiting  his  native  Macedonia.   To  people  his 
new  cities  was  often  a  diflScult  matter;   and  this 
led  to  the  bestowal  of  premiums  on  tboae  wbo 
were  willing  to  become  citizens.     Hence  we  may 
account  for  &e  extraordinary  privil^es  which 
the  Jews  enjoyed  in  them  all,  having  equal  rights 
with  Macedonians.    At  the  same  time  (whe^^ier 
from  the  example  which  Alexander  had  set  or 
from  the  force  of  circumstances)  that  age   dis- 
played remarkable  tendencies  to  religious  fusion 
everywhere;   insomuch  that — if,  with  Joaephus, 
we  may   trust  to  the  letter  in  the  1st  book  of 
Maccabees  (xii.  21)— even  the  Lacedsmonians 
put  in  their  claim  to  be  regarded  as  children  of 
Abraham.     [See  Spabta,  on  the  authenticity  of 
this  correspondence.]    But  there  was  still  another 
cause  which  recommended  ^e  Jews  to  die  Syrian 
kings.    A  nation  thus  difiused  through  their  ill- 
compacted  empire,  formed  a  band  most  uaefol  to 
gird  its  parts  together.     To  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Jews,  was  to  win  the  allegiance  of  a  brave  brother^ 
hood,  who  would  be  devoted  to  their  protector,  and 
who  could  never  make  common  cause  with  any 


i^t  oT  locd  independoicfl.  For  thii  reaaoo  Ad- 
UcbtH  tbe  Gnat,  and  doabOaa  his  predcceBwn 

iliD,  put  peculiar  tiuit  in  Jewish  gairixmi. 
In  a  Idter  which  Juaqjius  haa  IraiucribMl 
{.itlij.  lii.  3,  4)  he  «den  the  retntnal  of  3000 
J^  of  Hnopotaznia  and  Bohjlonia,  vitb  all 
Ikii  goodi,  into  Lydia  and  Phrygia,  Tor  gBiriam 
tBiin :  md  altlnugh  tbe  suttenbcitj  of  6k 
ken  may  be  nupicioiu,  it  at  an;  mte  pravei  the 
tnditlfnarj  belief  thu  tbe  eailitr  kingi  of  the 
boDaraTSeleuciu  had  traosported  tnnpa  of  Jewiah 
lamUla  wotward  for  tnilitarj  piupoaeL 


Again :  ttmugh  Ibe  great  molutian  of  Alia, 
Ibe  Hebrew)  of  Paleatine  woe  now  placed  Dearly 
n  tbe  fnmtier  of  two  mighty  monarehiei ;  and 
it  would  aeeni  that  tbe  tiial  amen  bid  Bgainil 
m  UDtfaer  for  tbeir  good  wi]l— n  great  were 
■be  bmeflti  ibcrweTed  upoD  them  by  tiw  lecond 
Ptnlaay.  Even  when  a  war  broke  out  for  tbe 
|ai»ao  of  C(el»Syiia,  under  Antiochu*  the 
Omluid  tbe  fbuith  Ptolemy  (b.c.  218,  317), 
■tmgh  tbe  people  of  Judsa,  as  part  of  the  baltle- 
Ud  ukd  contoted  poaaeBtrai,  were  eipoied  to 
■fae  lofiring,  it  wa«  not  tht  worse  for  their 
uliuiwte  prospecti.  Antiochiu  at  leaet,  when  al 
■  later  period  (s^.  IBS)  left  maater  of  aoutbem 
%na,  did  but  lake  occanoo  to  heap  on  tbe  Jewa 
But  Jmaalem  new  bmoun  aod  nemptiana 
(Ji^nh.  Antiq.  lii,  3,  3).  In  abort,  in  dsya  in 
■w  DO  natiou  of  iboK  paita  could  hope  for 
Hilical  indepokdaiee,  ^re  waa  none  which 
■nanl  ao  likely  a>  the  Hebrew  nalioo  to  aijoy 
•a  hoDDniable  »cial  and  religioua  liberty. 

Tie  Syrian  empire,  as  leiil  by  Antiochtu  the 
^t  to  his  son,  waa  greatly  weaker  than  that 
•liich  tlie  Snt  Sekucua  founded.  Scarcely,'  in- 
^od,  had  the  aecaDd  of  tbe  line  begun  to  reign 
'lc.  IHO)  wboi  four  aoTereigna  in  Alia  Minor 
"taUiihed  their  complete  independence: — the 
bigt  of  Pontus,  Bithjnia,  Cappadocia,  and  Per- 
pata.  In  Ibe  neit  rei^ — tiiat  of  Antiochua 
^W— tbe  lerolt  of  the  Partbiana  under  Aiaaces 
ite.  ISO)  waa  followed  speedily  by  that  of  the 
'^anl  fcDTince  of  Baclnana,  For  thirty  years 
•"IXho-  Ibe  Partbiana  coulinned  to  grow  at  tbe 
^foat  of  Uk  Syrian  monarchy.  Tbe  great 
'^'>liBcb«paaKdalifeorwar(B.c, 223-187).  In 
'UTODth  be  had  to  contend  againat  hia  nvolled 
"tnp  of  Media,  and  aflsrwarda  againat  bis  kins- 
""1  Acfamia,  in  Asia  Minor.  We  have  already 
^tri  ia  stTugglea  in  CiBle-Syria  agaiott  tlie 
"■^Bmet.  Basides  thia,  he  waa  seven  year*  en- 
^^  in  socceatlul  campaigna  againat  the  Par- 
<°«>  ml  tbe  king  of  itacbiana ;  and,  Bnally, 
^  iiQenected  and  ataggering  revenea  in  war 
^tlitBmnana,  ao  that  bis  laat  daya  were  in- 
!''»>  and  hia  fCHHircea  thoroughly  broken.  Re- 
■l«W  i^  Kjgn  of  his  son,  Seleucua  Philupslur 
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(b.c.  1S7-1 76},  we  know  little,  eic«pt  that  be  left 
his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Romans  (Livy,  liii. 
6)  [seeBlaoSBLBUcii>PHiix>p«Ton}.  InDaniel, 
n.  20,  he  is  named  a  rainr  ofiaxet,  which 
riiowa  what  waa  the  i^ief  directum  of  policy  in 
hit  reign.  De  Wette  rendera  the  wortla  rather 
difteiently  ('  der  einen  eintreiber  die  Krone  dea 
Retches  [Jud^]  durcbiiebm  laael*),  yet  perhaps 
with  the  aame  general  meaning.  Seleucua  baring 
been  asaaaainated  by  one  of  liia  cxnirtiers,  his  bro- 
ther Antiochus  Epiphana  hastened  to  occupy  the 
Taeant  Ihrone,  altlnugh  tlie  natural  beii,  Demo- 
triua,  aon  of  Seleucus,  waa  alive,  but  a  hoatage  at 
Rome.  In  Daniel,  xi.  21,  it  ia  indicated  that 
he  gained  '&«  kingdom  by  fatteriet ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  ■  most  lavish  bribery  waa 
hia  chitf  instiument.  According  to  the  docrip- 
lion  in  Liry  (ili.  20],  the  magniljcence  of  his 
laigesaca  had  almoat  the  appearance  of  insanity. 

A  prince  of  such  a  temper  and  in  auch  a  posi- 
tiiai,  whoae  nominal  ein)Nre  waa  still  eitenaiTe, 
though  its  real  strength  and  wealth  were  depart- 
ing, may  natuially  Irave  craiceiied,  the  fint  mo- 
ment that  he  felt  pecimiary  need,  the  design  of 
plundering  the  Jewiah  temple.  At  auch  a  criaia, 
tlie  adrantage  of  tbe  deed  mi^t  aeem  to  over- 
balance tbe  odium  incurred  :  yet,  aa  he  would 
convert  every  Jew  in  hia  empire  into  a  deadly 
oiemy,  a  second  atep  would  become  neceisary — 


[AnUuJiDa  Bptphuea.] 

to  crush  tbe  power  of  tbe  Jewa,  and  deatioy  (tieir 
nadooal  organiiatian.  The  design,  therefore,  of 
prohibiting  circumcision  and  their  whole  cere- 
monial, would  naturally  ally  itself  to  the  plan  of 
ipolialion,  without  suppoaing  any  previous  etmiity 
against  the  nation  on  his  port.  Just  then,  how- 
ever, a  candidate  for  the  high-prieathood  gave  an 
impetua  to  thia  course  of  events,  by  setting  tbe  ex- 
ample of  assuming  Greek  mannen  in  the  bi^  of 
gaiiung  tbe  king's  favour;  as  is  narrated  in  the 
lat  book  of  Haccabeea.  We  hare  written  enou^ 
to  show  how  surprising  to  the  Jews  must  have 
been  the  sudden  and  almoat  incredible  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  ofliieruleTi  of  Syri&i  and  how 
peculiarly  aggravated  enmity  Antiochua  Epipha- 
nea  must  in  any  caae  bare  drawn  on  himself. 
r  fDea,be 
jainat  nimaeii  imsccsbbbs], 
who^  helped  by  the  civil  wars  of  hia  auccessora,  at 
length  achieved  the  deliverance  of  their  people  ; 
ao  that  in  the  )70th  year  of  the  Seleucida)  (b.c. 
113)  their  independence  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged, and  they  began  to  date  from  thia  period 
(1  Mace.  xiii.  43)  lU  a  new  birth  of  their  nation. 
Whellier  Antiochus  Kpiphanes  coRuuitted  all  the 

atrocities  alleged  in  the  asund  liook  of  M ■- — 

may  be  doubid ;  but  having  started  an 
no  principle  to  guide  or  restnun  him,  it  i 
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that  he  was  ci^iable  of  adding  cruelty  to  iniquity, 
to  whatever  amount  the  necessity  of  the  moment 
might  prompt  The  intensity  of  Tacitus's  hatred 
of  the  Jews  is  lamentably  displayed  in  his  re- 
marks on  this  king,  Hitt  v.  8 :  <  Bex  Antiochus, 
demere  superstitionem  et  mores  Gkncorum  dare 
adnixus,  quominus  teterrimam  pentem  in  melius 
tiwtoret,  Parthorum  bello  prohibitus  est' 

The  change  of  policy,  irom  conciliation  to  cruel 
persecution,  which  maJDM  the  reign  of  Epiphanes 
an  era  in  the  relation  cff  the  Jews  to  the  Syrian 
monarchy,  has  perhaps  had  great  permanent  moral 
results.  It  is  not  impossible  that  perseverance  in 
the  conciliating  plan  might  have  aapped  the  energy 
of  Jewish  national  &ith  :  while  it  is  certain  that 
persecution  kindled  their  seal  and  cemented  their 
unity.  Jerusalem,  by  its  sufferings,  became  only 
the  more  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  its  absent  citizens ; 
who  vied  in  replacing  the  wealth  which  the  sacri- 
legious Epiphanes  had  ravished.  According  to 
1  Maccab.  vi.  1-16,  this  king  died  shortly  after 
an  attempt  to  plunder  a  temple  at  Elyinais ;  and 
Josephus  follows  that  account  Appian  (Syr,  66) 
adds  that  he  actually  plundered  it  Strabo,  how- 
ever (xvi.  1),  and  Justm  (zzxii.  2)  tell  the  story  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  and  represent  him  as  losing 
his  life  in  the  attempt  Polybius  and  Diodorus 
decide  nothing,  as  ^  fragments  which  notice  the 
deed  ascribe  it  merely  to  *  the  king  Antiochus.' 
Nevertheless,  Josephus  appeals  to  Polybius  as 
agreeing  with  him ;  and  the  editors  of  Polybius 
so  understand  the  matter.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
appear  that  this  attempt  is  rightly  assigned  to 
Epiphanes :  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  two 
events,  though  the  stories  do  not  agree  as  to  the 
name  of  the  deity  of  the  temple.  We  ought,  how- 
ever, to  add,  that  Winer  (he€U-Wbrterlmch)  is 
disposed  to  believe  that  father  and  son  both  ended 
their  lives  with  the  same  act ;  and  this  view  of  the 
case  is  also  taken  in  Dr.  W.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography. 

An  outline  of  the  deeds  of  the  kings  of  Syria  in 
war  and  peace,  down  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  is 
presented  in  the  1 1th  chapter  of  Daniel ;  in  which 
Epiphanes  and  his  fiither  are  the  two  principal 
figures.  Nothing  but  ignorance  or  a  heated  ima- 
gination can  account  for  some  modem  expositors 
referring  diat  chaffer  to  the  events  of  the  eighteenth 
century  after  Christ  The  wars  and  treaties  of  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  from  b.c.  280  to  b.c.  165 
are  described  so  minutely  and  so  truly,  in  vv.  6-36, 
as  to  force  all  reasonable  and  well-informed  men 
to  choose  between  the  alternatives, — either  diat  it 
is  a  most  signal  and  luminous  prediction,  or  that 
it  was  written  after  the  event 

Besides  Antiochus  Epii^ianes,  the  book  of  Mac- 
cabees mentions  his  son,  called  Antiochus  Eupator, 
and  another  young  Antiochus,  scm  of  Alexander 
Balas,  the  usurper ;  both  iji  whom  were  murdered 
at  a  tender  age.  In  the  two  last  chanters  of  the 
book  a  fourth  Antiochus  appears, — called  by  the 
Ghreeks  Sideteey  from  the  town  of  Sida,  in  Pam- 
phylia.  This  is  the  last  king  of  that  house,  whose 
reputation  and  power  were  not  unworthy  of  the 
great  name  of  Seleucus.  In  the  year  1.0. 134  he 
besieged  Jerusalem,  and  having  taken  it  next  year, 
after  a  severe  siege,  he  pulled  down  the  walls,  and 
reduced  the  nation  once  more  to  subjection,  after 
only  ten  years'  independence.  His  moderaticm  and 
regard  for  their  religious  feelings  are  contrasted  by 
Josephus  with  tiie  impiety  of  Epiphanes  (Antiq. 


xiii.  8,  2-31).  It  is  remarkable  that,  tiiougfa  the 
beg^inning  of  his  quarrel  with  the  Jewish  high- 
priest  is  narrated  in  the  first  book  of  Maccabees^ 
the  story  is  cat  short  abruptly. 

The  most  compact  ana  unbroksn  aeeonnt  of 
the  kings  of  thisdynasty  is  to  be  found  in  Appiaiis 
hoiik  {De  Rebut  Syriacia),  alt  ihe  mnA.  Thedatas 
of  the  following  table  arc  taken  fiom  Clinton's 
Fasti  HeUeniciy  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  di.  iiL : — 

1.  Seleucus  Nicator,  b.c.  312—380. 

2.  Antiochus  Soter,  his  son,  280—261. 

3.  Antiochus  Theus,  his  son,  261—247. 

4.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  his  son,  247 — ^226. 

5.  (Alexander,  or)  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  his  son, 

226—223. 

6.  Antiochus  the  Great,  his  bit>ther,  223—187. 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  son,  187 — 176. 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  broths,  176 — 164. 

9.  Antiochus  Eupator,    his    son    (a    minor), 

164—162. 

10.  Demetrius  Soter,  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 

162—150. 

11.  Alexander  Balas,  a  usurper,  who  pretends 

to  be  son  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  b 
acknowledged  by  the  Romans,  152 — 146. 
[12.  Antiochus  Theus,  or  Alexander  (a  minor), 
son  of  the  preceding.  He  is  murdered  by 
the  usurper  Trypho,  who  contests  the  king- 
dom till  140.] 

12.  Demetrius  Nicator,  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 

reigns  146 — 141,  when  he  was  captured 
by  the  Parthians. 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  his  brother,  141—128.* 

F.  W.  N. 

ANTIPAS  QAmliras),  a  person  named  as  '  a 
faithftil  witness,'  or  martyr,  in  Rev.  ii.  13. 

2.  ANTIPAS,  or  Hbrod-Antipas.     [Hxro- 
DiAH  Family.] 

ANTIPATER.    [HBRoniAN  Family.] 

ANTIPATRIS  QAyrtirvrpU),  a  city  built  by 
Herod  the  Ghreat,  on  the  site  of  a  former  place 
called  Caphar-saba  (Xa$apia0a,  or  Kapap^afiSty 
Joseph.  Antiq,  xiii.  15.  1).    The  spot  was  well 
watered,  and  fertile ;  a  stream  flowed  round  tiie 
city,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  were  groves  of 
large  trees  (Antiq.  xvi.  5.  2).    Gaphar-Mba  was 
120  stadia  from  Joppa;  and  bebveen  the  two 
places  Alexander  Balas  drew  a  trench,  with  a 
wall  and  wooden  towers,  as  a  defence  against  the 
approach  of  Antiochus  (Antiq.  xiii.  15.  1 ;  Dm 
Bell.  Jud.  i.  4.  7).     Antipatris  also  lay  between 
CfiBsarea  and  Lydia,  its  distance  fttim  the  former 
place    being    twenty-six    Roman    miles    (/fm. 
Hieros,  p.  600).    These  circumstances  indicate 
that  Antipatris  was  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  and 
not  at  Aisuf,  where  the  Crusaders  supposed  they 
had  found  it  (Will.  Tyr.  ix.  19 ;  xiv.  16 ;  Vitra- 
cus,   c.   23;    Brocard,  c.  10;    comp.    Reland, 
Paktst  pp.  569,  570).     On  the  road  from  Ram- 
lah  to  Nazareth,  north  of  Ras-el  Ain,  Prokescb 
(Reise  ins  HeiUge  Land.  W^ien,  1831)  canoe   to 
a  place  called  Kaffr  Saba;  and  the  position 
which  Brighaus  assigns  to  this  town  in  his  map 
is  almost  in  exact  agreement  with  the  position 
assigned  to  Antipatris  in  the  Itin.  Hieros.     Per- 
ceiving this.  Professor  Raumer  (PoAlfsfma,  pip. 
144,  462)   happily  conjectured  that  this  Kam- 

*  Kings  of  the  same  family  reigned  in  Antioch 
until  Pompey  reduced  Syria  to  the  form  of  st 
Roman  province,  b.c.  63. 
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Sdbt  wu  DO  other  than  the  reproduced  name  of 
CaphAT-sabii.  which,  u  in  numy  other  instances, 
W  again  supplanted  the  foreign,  arbitrary,  and 
later  name  of  Antipatris.  This  conjecture  has 
teen  coo&med  by  Professor  Robinson,  who  gi^es 
Kefr  Siba  as  the  name  of  the  vilh^  in  question 
[Bmarehet,  iii.  46-48).  St  Paul  was  brought 
Ann  JarasaJem  to  Antipatris  by  night,  on  his 
nmte  to  Cosarea  (Acts  xziii.  31). 

ANTIQUITIES,  a  term  the  meaning  of  which 
is  gomewhat  arbitiary  and  unsettled, .  but,  as  li- 
mited to  the  natifMis  and  people  with  whom  the 
fiUe  ios  to  do,  may  be  considered  as  embracing 
whate?er  reUtes  to  the  religious,  political,  social, 
domeitic,  and  individual  life,  not  only  of  the 
Hdiceir  race,  but  also  of  those  kingdoms,  tribes, 
and  peisons  that  were  connected  with,  or  more  or 
\m  influenced  by,  the  chosen  people.    With  the 
exception  of  history  and  biogmphy,  tiie  science 
of  Biblical  antiquities  comprises  whatever  insti- 
tutioos,  laws,  customs,  observances,  rites  and  cere- 
noDies — ^in  a  word,  every  influence  which  tended 
to  give  <  fonn  and  pressure  *  to  the  Israelitish  na- 
tioD  in  the  several  stages  of  its  development  prior 
to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and 
to  the  Qiristian  church  during  the  earlier  ages. 
Ao  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  embraced 
QBder  Biblical  antiquities  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
pntaoce  to  a  diving  as  being  indispoisable  to  a 
onset  and  onnplete  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject oiatter,  the  modes  of  thought,  life,  and  action 
pCKDted  in  those  books  and  writings,  which,  as 
10  expositor  of  the  divine  oracles,  he  is  called  on 
bit  to  understand  himself,  and  then  to  expound 
to  otfaers.    Godwyn,  in  the  dedication  of  his  work 
■  the  subject,  well  remarks,  <  That  many  have 
BO  better  acquaintance  with  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
B  because  they  are  such  strangers  widi  Moses  and 
Aum.     Were    customes    antiquated  thorowly 
bowne,  many  diflSculties  in  Scripture  would  ap- 
par  el^ancies,  and  the  places  which  now  through 
t^iKQrity  dishearten  the  reader  would  then  be> 
cane  sweet  invitements  to  an  unwearied  assiduity 
^  penising  tiie  sacred  oracles.* 

ilie  Scriptures  themselves  are  the  great  source 
*W:e  a  Knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Christian 
ttt^uities  may  be  drawn ;  and  whoever  wishes 
to  have  an  accurate  and  a  thorough  acquaintance 
*^  the  subject  must,  with  this  express  purpose 
^  riew,  make  the  holy  record  the  object  of  a 
^Btfol,  sustained,  and  systematic  study.  To 
^  an  effort  it  is  tiiat  scholars  owe  in  the  main 
^  views  they  have  formed  and  tiie  treatises  they 
^ve  written.  An  intelligent  student  of  the  Old 
ai  New  Testaments  may  gain  no  inconsiderable 
^^paintance  with  Biblical  antiauities,  even  im- 
^^m  by  the  researches  of  theological  scholars, 
^tocfa  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  in  the  best  sense 
^  the  term,  picture  writing ;  and  the  history  of 
^  Saviour  carries  us  into  the  very  bosom  of  do- 
"xtic  life.  The  knowledge  which  is  acquired 
^  these  sources  is  peculiarly  valuable,  from  the 
^aap  of  truth  which  every  part  of  it  bears.  Few, 
^^vfvci^  have  the  disposition,  the  leisure,  or  the 
^b^hty  Ux  the  requisite  sUidy  ;  and  therefore  the 
f«  of  the  scholar  and  divine  is  desirable,  if  not 
lodvpensable. 

Bat  besides  what  may  be  learned  from  the 
^^^^ptoRs  themselves,  much  remains  to  be  known 
*^^  diey  do  not  and  cannot  teach ;  for,  like  all 
other  books  idlating  to  ages  long  bygone,  they  con- 
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tain  alluBJonB,  phraseoh^,  modes  of  thought  and 
speech,  which  can  be  understood  ei^er  not  at  all, 
or  but  imperfectly,  without  li^t  derived  from  ex- 
traneous sources ;  and  that  the  rather  because  the 
Hebrews  were  not  a  literary  people,  and  the  aim 
of  the  sacred  penmen  was  &r  higher  than  to 
achieve  intellectual  reputation. 

The  heathen  writers  affind  very  scanty  mate- 
rials for  illustrating  BiUical  antiquities,  so  igno- 
rant or  prejudiced  were  they  on  topics  of  that  kmd. 
Indirect  information  and  undesigned  testimonies 
may  be  here  and  there  extracted  fiom  tiieir  writ- 
ings, but  in  general  they  communicate  no  useful 
information  except  on  geographical  and  kindred 
subjects.  The  least  barren  of  them  is  the  earliest 
prose-writer  extant,  Herodotus,  who,  in  his  second 
book  and  part  of  the  third,  furnishes  snatches  of 
information  which  may  be  of  service,  especially 
in  conjunction  with  the  light  which  recent  dis- 
coveries in  Egyptian  antiquities  have  so  happily 
thrown  on  the  Biblical  records  {The  Egypt  of 
Herodotus,  by  John  Kenrick,  M.A.,  1841 ;  Man- 
nera  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  by 
Sir  J.  G.  WUkinson,  lSd7, 1841). 

The  study  of  Biblical  antiquities,  viewed  as  an 
aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  began  probably  on  the  return  fh>m 
the  Babylonish  exile,  when  a  lengthened  past  al- 
ready stretched  out  to  the  Israelitish  nation  as 
they  looked  back  towards  their  origin ;  and,  from 
the  new  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed, 
and  the  new  modes  of  thought  and  action  to  which 
they  had  become  habituated,  they  must  have  found 
many  things  in  their  sacred  books  which  were  as 
difficult  to  be  understood  as  they  were  interesting 
to  their  feelings.  The  ideas,  views,  and  observa- 
tions which  thence  resulted  were  held,  taught, trans- 
mitted, and  from  age  to  age  augmented  by  Jewish 
docttns,  whose  professed  duty  was  ^e  expounding 
of  the  law  of  the  Fathers ;  and  after  having  passed 
tiiiough  many  generations  by  oral  communication, 
were  at  length,  in  the  second  and  some  subsequent 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  committed  to  writing 
[Talmud].  This  source  of  information,  as  being 
traditionary  in  its  origin,  and  disfigured  by  igno- 
rance, prejudice^  and  superstition,  must,  to  be  of 
any  service^  be  used  with  tiie  greatest  care  and 
discrimination.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  fallen 
into  somewhat  undue  depreciation,  but  has  been 
successfully  employed  by  recent  writers  in  deli- 
neating a  picture  of  the  age  in  which  our  Lord  ap- 
peared (J>as  Jahrhundert  ties  Heils,  durch  A.  r. 
bfrdrer,  Stuttgard,  1838).  In  the  first  century 
Josephus  wrote  two  worxs  of  unequal  merit,  on 
The  Jewish  War,  and  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews, 
which,  notwithstanding  some  credulity  and  bad 
faitii  on  the  part  of  ti^e  author,  afford  valuable 
information,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  opinions  of  his  own  times. 
Had  another  work  of  which  the  writer  speaks 
(preface  to  the  Antiquities)  come  down  to  these 
(lays,  which  a|q)ears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  philo- 
so|^cal  treatise  on  the  Mosaic  laws  and  institu- 
tions, giving  probably,  after  the  manner  of  Mi- 
chaelis  in  his  Mosaisches  Recht,  the  rationale  of 
the  several  observances  enjoined,  wame  consider- 
able light  might  have  been  thrown  on  the  anti- 
quities of  the  nation ;  though  the  known  prroensity 
of  Josephus  to  the  allegorical  method  of  inter- 
pretation diminishes  the  regret  experienced  at  its 
loss.    The  works  of  Philo,  tiie  celebrated  Alexan- 
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drian  teacher,  which  were  also  produced  id  the 
first  century,  have  their  value  too  much  abated 
by  his  love  of  the  same  allegorical  method ;  which 
he  was  led  to  pursue  mainly  by  his  desire  to  bring 
the  mind  of  the  Hebrew  nation  into  harmony  with 
Oriental,  and  especially  Grecian,  systems  of  philo- 
sophy, of  which  Philo  was  a  diligent  student  and 
a  great  admirer. 

Little  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  the  study 
of  writers  among  the  modem  Jews ;  for  till  a  very 
recent  period  no  sound  intellectual  activity  was 
found  among  this  singular  and  most  interesting 
race.  Inspired,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Mendelssohn  opened  to  his 
fellow-believers  a  new  era,  and  introduced  a  man- 
ner of  thinking  and  writing  which  prepared  the 
way  for  many  valuable  Jewish  productions,  and 
gave  an  impulse  to  the  mind  of  *  the  nation,"  the 
best  outwanl  results  of  which  are  only  b^^inning 
to  be  seen. 

The  study  of  classical  antiquity,  which  com- 
menced at  the  revival  of  letters,  was  not  without  an 
influence  on  Biblical  archaeology ;  but  this  branch 
of  knowledge  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  most  valu- 
able results  to  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  ihe  cultivation  of  the  IcmgHiegiected  Hebrew 
language,  which  the  interests  of  ^e  Reformation 
both  needed  and  called  forth.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, till  within  the  last  century  that  the  intelli- 
gent spirit  which  had  been  applied  to  the  exami- 
nation of  classical  antiquity  m  Germany,  so  di- 
rected the  attention  of  Oriental  scholars  to  the 
true  way  of  prosecuting  and  developing  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  and  Christian  antiquities,  as  to 
bring  forth  treatises  en  the  subject  which  can  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  general  scholarship. 

In  no  one  thing  has  the  mental  activity  of  re- 
cent times  cmtributed  more  to  the  science  of 
Biblical  antiquities  than  by  leading  well-infonned 
travellers  to  penetrate  into  Eastern  countries, 
especially  Syna,  since,  by  communicating  to  the 
world  the  fruits  of  their  enterorise,  they  have  been 
enabled  to  present  to  no  small  extent  a  picture  of 
what  these  lands  and  their  inhabitants  must  have 
been  of  old,  permanence  being  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Oriental  mind.  From  Shaw 
(  Travels  in  Barbctry  and  the  Levant)  and  Harmer 
(ObeenKUions  on  variotu  Pcueages  of  Scripture) 
down  to  the  invaluable  work  recently  published 
by  Professor  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches  in 
Palestine,  1841),  a  numerous  series  of  publica- 
tions have  been  put  forth,  which  have  contributed 
to  throw  very  great  light  on  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity. 

The  earliest  treatise  in  the  English  language 
expressly  on  the  subject  of  Jewish  antiquities  was 
written  by  Th.  Godwyn,  B.D.  {Moses  tmd  Aaron, 
Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Rites  used  by  the  Ancient 
Hebrews  observed,  &c.  4  to.  1614).  This  work 
passed  through  many  editions  in  England ;  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  J.  H.  Reii  (1679) :  fur- 
nished with  a  preface  and  two  dissertations  by 
Witsius  ri690);  was  illustrated,  amended,  and 
enlarged  by  Hottinger  (1710) ;  and  further  anno- 
tated on  by  Carpzovius,  1748.  Considering  the 
age  in  which  it  appeared,  Godwyn's  work  well 
deserved  the  reputation  wliich  it  gained  :  and  for 
a  condensed,  but  accurate  and  learned  view  of 
tlie  subject  on  which  it  treats,  may  be  still  studied 
with  advantage.     In  1724-5,  Thomas  Lewis  gave 
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to  the  public  his  Origines  Hebnea,  or  Antiquities 
of  the  Hebrew  Republic,  4  vols.  Svo.,  which  is  a 
very  elaborate  and  carefully  compiled  treatise, 
composed  of  materials  drawn  from  ue  best  autho* 
rities,  both  Jewish  and  Christian.  Awoikofmuch 
value,  as  aflbrding  fuller  views  on  some  topics, 
and   written  in  an  easy  style,  is  a  posthumous 
publication  by  Dr.  Jennings,  entitled  Jewish  Anti- 
quities, or  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  three  First 
Books  of  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  London, 
1766;  edited,  with  a  preface  of  some  value,  by 
Philip  Fumeaux.      Fleury's  work  (Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  edition)  on  The  Matmers  of  the  Ancient 
Israelites,  containing  an  Account  (f  the  peculiar 
Customs,  Laws,   Policy,  and  Religion  of  the 
Israelites,  offers  a  pleasing  and  use^  intiodac- 
tion  to  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
A  valuable  and  (for  ordinary  purposes)  complete 
treatise  may  be  roimd  by  the  English  student  in 
Biblical  Antiquities,  by  John  Jahn,  DJ).,  trans- 
lated by  T.  C.  Upham ;  r«»rinted  from  the  Ame- 
rican translation,  at  Oxfora  in  1836,  and  at  Lon- 
don in  1841.    Those  who  wish  to  enter  more  fully 
into  the  subject  may  consult  the  (niginal,  of  which 
the  foregoing  is  an  abridgment  (BibUsches  Ar- 
ch itologie).  A  carefully  COTopiled  and  well-written 
work  may  be  found  in  The  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews  from  authentic  Sources,  €tnd  their  Customs 
illustrated  by  Modem  Travels,  by  W.  Brown,  D.D. 
2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1820.  Much  important  matter 
is  presented  in  Academical  Lectures  on  the  Jewish 
Scriptures  and  Antiquities,  by  J.  G.  Palfrey,  DJ). 
LL.D.  2  vols.  8vo.  Boston  (U.  S.),  1840. 

Without  attempting  to  enumerate  the  sereral 
works  which  G^ennan  scholars  have  produced  oo 
the  subject,  we  may  mention  as  worthy  of  special 
attention,  G.  L.  Bauer's  Kurzgefasstes  Lehrbuch 
der  Hebr.  Alterthiimer  desA,u.N.T.;i^  second 
edition,  by  £.  F.  K.  Roseiunuller,  Leipsic,  1835, 
should  be  obtained ;  J.  Mt  A.  Scholc's  Handbuch 
der  Bibl.  Archiiologie,  Bonn  u.  Wien,  1834.  De 
Wette  (Lehrbuch  der  Hebr,  JUduch.  Archiiologie, 
Leips.  1 830)  has  also  published  a  work  oo  the  sub- 
ject which  has  reached  a  second  edition,  and  pos- 
sesses no  few  of  the  excellencies  which  characterise 
the  writings  of  it^  accomplished  authw. 

Helon's  Pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  may  senre  as 
a  coimecting  link  between  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquities,  being  almost  equally  useful  for  b(Ak, 
as  it  presents  a  picture  of  Judaism  in  the  century 
which  preceded  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.    The 
English  translation  (by  the  Rev.  John  Kennck, 
M.A.^  from  the  German  original  is  accempamed 
by  valuable  notes  and  a  preftice,  in  which  may  be 
found  a  brief  outline  of  the  sources  of  Biblical 
archsBology.  The  work  is  conceived  and  executed 
in  the  form  of  a  story  or  novel,  and  possesses  no 
ordinary  interest,  independently  of  its  high  dteo- 
logiced  value,  as  affording  a  living  picture  of  the 
customs,  opinions,  and  laws  of  the  Jewish  people. 
In  French  there  is  a  somewhat  similar  work  by 
M.  de  Montbron,  under  the  unsuitable  title  of 
Essais  sur  la  Litterature  des  Hebreux,  4  tonaes, 
12mo.  Paris,  1819,  in  which  a  number  of  short 
tales  illustrative  of  ancient  Hebrew  usages  and 
opinions,  are  prefaced  by  a  large  and  elaborate 
Introduction,  and  followed  by  a  great  numba  (^ 
learned  and  curious  notes. 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  Christian  church, 
Jerome,  who  was  long  resident  in  Palestine,  has 
left  in  various  works  very  important  information 
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npeetiiig  the  geography,  natural  history,  and 
custom  of  the  country.  Meet  of  the  fathers, 
indeed,  furnish,  directly  or  indirectly,  valuable 
aodees  reelecting  Christian  antiquity,  and  in  a 
body  constitute  the  source  whence  for  the  most 
put  vriten  and  scholars  oi  later  ages  have  drawn 
tfadr  materials.  "Hie  reader  may  with  advantage 
consult  Some  Account  of  the  Writmge  and  Opi- 
MOM  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  by  John,  Bishop 
af  Lincohi,  1835 ;  also,  Sorne  Account  of  the 
Wriimp  and  Opknons  of  Juitin  Martyr ,  by  the 
ssme,  Cambridge,  1829.  A  useful  compendium, 
u  gifing  specimens  of  the  writings,  and  therein 
news  of  the  opinions,  manners,  rites,  and  observ- 
ances of  the  early  Christiaii  church,  may  be  found 
m  BAHothique  Choisie  dee  P^res  de  VEglise 
Grecqw  et  Latine,  par  M.  N.  S.  Guilloo,  Paris, 

For  a  long  period  after  the  revival  of  learning 
tbf  subject  of  Christian  antiquities  received  no 
^ific  attention,  but  was  treated  more  or  iless 
wmmarily  in  general  histories  of  the  Church  of 
C%ri§t ;  as,  Ux  instance,  in  the  great  Protestant 
vork,  EcckMiaet,  Hietoria  per  aliquot  viroa  in 
vie  Magdeburg,  1559-74;  and  on  die  part  of 
tbe  Gatfaolics,  by  Banmius,  Annalee  EccleeiaaL  a 
Ckristo  nolo  ad  annum  1198  (Rom.  1558).  If 
uj  exception  is  to  be  made  to  this  general  state- 
isnit,  it  is  on  behalf  of  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
*We  works,  however,  are  too  inaccurate  and 
{Tpidiced  to  be  of  any  great  value  in  these  times. 
^  first  general  treatise  on  Christian  antiquity 
pXKeeded  from  tbe  poi  of  an  English  divine, 
Jos.  Bmgfaam,  Orpines  Eccleeiaetioce,  or  the 
Anti^tntiet  of  the  Christian  Church,  London, 
1708-22, 10  vols.  8vo. ;  which  was  translated  into 
Lsfin  by  Orisehow  (1738),  and  into  German 
.|778).  The  writer  was,  from  an  early  period  of 
ii^  life,  a  diligent  student  of  Christian  antiquity, 
31  exhibited  in  the  writings  of  the  fatheis ;  and 
^ring  filled  his  mind  with  the  copious  materials 
*M  he  there  met  with,  he  undertook  '  to  give 
^  a  methodical  account  of  the  antiquities  of 
^  Christian  church,  as  others  have  done  of  the 
^k  and  R^?t^!>^^»i  and  Jewish  antiquities ;  not 
l^  writing  an  historical  or  continued  chronolo- 
>xal  account  of  all  transactions  as  they  hap- 
poed  in  die  church,  but  by  reducing  the  ancient 
**<toins,  usages,  and  practices  of  the  church 
*»ier  certain  proper  heads.  '  I  was  moved  with 
*  sort  of  emulation  to  see  so  many  learned  men 
^Joy^  in  publishing  the  antiquities  of  Greece 
*<i  Rnne,  wnilst  we  had  nothing  that  could  be 
^^1^  a  cimiplete  collection  of  the  antiquities  of 
*f  church'  (Preface,  ed.  London,  1834).  The 
*^  corresponds  in  no  slight  degree  to  the  leam- 
^  care,  and  time  bestowed  upon  it ;  but,  besides 
^g  somewhat  in  tbe  rear  of  the  learning  of  the 
^7«  it  has  its  value  diminislied  by  the  High 
(Wdi  Dodoos  ci  the  writer,  as  well  as  by  the 
^nt^  of  bis  prejudices  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
^^'m.  A  useful  compcaodium,  written  in  a 
^^*cil  spirit,  ^nd  compiled  chiefly  from  German 
I^QRei, has  lately  been  published  in  this  country 
'A  M^mal  of  Christian  Antiquities^  by  Rev.  J. 
^  Kiddle,  M  JL  London,  1839),  in  which  (Pre- 
^  4  %  and  Appendix  H)  may  be  ibimd  a  cxm- 
^^  but  detailecl  account  of  the  literature  of 
^^^nttjaa  antiquitieB.  A  more  complete  catalogue 
"f  **>^  embracing  each  particular  branch,  is 
^^  in  Winer's  valuable  book,  Handbuch  der 
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Theologischen  Literatur,  2  vols.  8vo.  Leipeig, 
1838.  Among  die  best  Continental  treatises  on 
the  general  subject  of  Christian  antiquities  may  be 
mentioned  those  of  Augusti,  Handbuch  d.  ChristL 
Archaol^  Leiiisig,  1836-7,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  Bohmer, 
Die  Christl.'kirchl.  AUerthum  Wissenschaft, 
Bresl.  1836,  8vo. ;  Siegel,  Handbuch  der  Christl.- 
kirchl  AUerthiimer,  Leipsig,  1836-7,  3  vols.  8vo. 

—J.  R.  B. 

ANTONIA,  a  fortress  in  Jerusalem,  on  die 
n(Hdi  side  of  the  area  of  the  temple,  often  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  in  his  account  of  the  later 
wars  of  die  Jews.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
Maccabees,  under  the  name  of  Btaris,  and  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  with  great  strength  and  splen- 
dour by  the  first  Herod.  In  a  more  particular 
description,  Josephus  states  (De  BelL  Jud,  v.  5. 8) 
that  the  fortress  stood  upon  a  rock  or  hill  50  cubits 
hi^,  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  temple 
area,  above  which  its  wall  rose  to  the  height  of 
40  cubits.  Within  it  had  the  extent  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  palace,  being  divided  into  apart- 
ments of  every  kind,  with  galleries  and  baths, 
and  broad  halls  or  barracks  for  soldien;  so 
that,  as  having  everything  necessary  within  itself, 
it  seemed  a  city,  while  in  magnificence  it  resem- 
bled a  palace.  At  each  of  the  four  comers  was  a 
tower.  Three  of  these  were  50  cubits  high ;  but 
the  fourth,  at  the  south-east  comer,  was  70  cubits 
high,  and  overlooked  the  whole  templ^  with  its 
courts.  Tbe  fortress  communicated  with  the 
northem  and  westem  porticoes  of  the  temple 
area,  and  had  flights  of  stairs  descending  into 
both,  by  which  the  garrison  could  at  any  time 
enter  the  courts  of  the  Temple,  and  prevent  tu- 
mults. On  the  north  it  was  separated  from  the 
hill  Bezedia  by  a  deep  trench,  lest  it  should 
be  approachable  from  that  quarter,  and  the  depdi 
of  the  trench  added  much  to  the  apparent  eleva- 
tion of  die  towers  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  2\ 

This  fortress  is  called  i^  vaptfifioK'/i  in  the 
New  Testament  (Acts  xxi.  34,  37),  and  is  the 
*  castle*  Into  which  Paul  was  carried  from  die 
temple  by  tbe  soldiers :  from  the  stairs  of  which 
he  addrosed  the  people  collected  in  the  ad- 
jacent court  (Acts  xxi.  31-40).  Professor  Robin- 
son (Researches,  i.  422)  conceives  that  the  deep 
and  otherwise  inexplicable  excavation  called 
<the  pool  of  Bethesda '  was  part  of  the  trench  be- 
low toe  north  wall  of  this  fortress;  in  which  case^ 
as  he  remarks,  its  extent  must  have  been  much 
more  considerable  than  has  usually  been  sup- 
posed. 

APE  (Cj^p  koph ;  Gr.  #t^oj,  irijiSoj,  k^s  ; 
whence  the  Latinixed  name  Cephus).  In  the 
Hebrew  and  Semitic  cognate  tongues,  and  in  the 
classical  languages,  these  names,  under  various  mo* 
dificaticns,  designate  the  Simiadse,  including,  no 
doubt,  species  of  Cercopithecus,  Macacus,  and  Cy- 
nocephalus,  or  Guenon8,apes,  and  baboons ;  that  is, 
all  the  aninials  of  the  quadrumanous  order  known 
to  die  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Egyptians,  and  die  classical 
writers.  Accordingly,  we  find  Pliny  and  Solinus 
speaking  of  Ethiopian  Cephi  exhibited  at  Rome : 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  celebrated  Prse- 
nestine  mosaic  representing  the  inundation  c/t  the 
Nile,  figures  of  Simiadss  occur  in  the  region  which 
indicates  Nubia;  among  others,  one  in  a  tree, 
with  the  name  KHIIIEN  beside  it,  which  may 
be  taken  for  a  Cercopithecus  of  the  Ouenon  group. 
But  in  the  triumphal  procenion  of  Thotfamee  III. 


■t  Thebo^  nationi  fton  dw  intnin  of  Atrics, 
pisbobly  fiDni  Nubia,  bcu  ctuinitict  and  tribute, 
mmang  which  the  CumelapanUlii  or  Ginfle  and 
*ii  qiudniniuia  mar  b«  obterved.   Tbe  nnsllal 


Dcither  peacocla  nor  phonnta  an  indig 
Afi^ca :  tbey  belong  to  India  and  dw  m 
of  fai)^  Asia,  and  t'      '        * 


[A{H  bem  KoHlllDi'i  MoBDDenU  dall'  Bgina.] 

and  meat  effaced  animal)  may  be  apci,  but  the 
othera,  and  in  particular  the  tfam;  floured  and 
coloured  from  careful  drevings,  in  Plate  ixi.  of 
RiMclliniV  work,  are  undoubtedly  Hacaci  or  Cy- 
Docephali,  that  it,  (pecietoftbe  gsiu*  babcxm,  or 
'    '     n-likeapea.    Naturaliiti and cominnitaton, 

cnoinable  liit  of  erron 

CBiloned,  an  oflm  mine- 
noticed  in  Scripture  and  in  tlie  ancient  clanica. 
to  ipecia  characteriied  by  tbemodenu;  although 
tbe  original  deiignationa  are  to  be  taken  in  a 
familiar  aense,  and  often  extend  even  beyond  a 
generical  meaning.  In  the  initance  before  ni 
«e  bare  the  futility  of  thii  niacticc  fully  exem- 
plified; for  Buflbn  pieiunied  hii  Hona  fCerco- 
pitbecut  Hona)  to  be  the  Keboe  of  the  Greek*, 
and  not  without  plauiibility,  since  the  wectem 
Arabi,  it  Memi,  uiply  the  word  Mouue  to  all 
long-tailed  apeo.  Linnnua  lefsred  Cephua  to  hii 
Simia  Cephui,  now  Cercopithecui  Cephui,  or 
Houitache  Guenca,  of  a  dillerent  group ;  while 
Lichteutein  referred  it  to  hia  Simla,  or  rather,  ai 
now  ananged,  Cncopitheeu*  Diana.  But  a* 
none  of  tbaie  art  ImowD  to  inh^il  eaatem  Afiica, 
it  u  mon  probable  tiat  Ae  Keipen  of  the  Pr»- 
notine  motaie  i«  In  reality  the  Cercopitbeciu 
GnMOiirldet,  or  Oriret  of  CuTier,  which,  with 
equal  pretemiont  in  legaid  to  fom,  boa  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  Dative  of  Ethio[na  and  Nubia, 
and  h^longj,  with  the  two  lait  mentioned,  to  the 
group  which  has  been  called  Callitiii. 

But  tbcae  eauiderationa  do  not  lerre  to  point 
oattheKophofSciiplnie;  for  that  animal,  named 
only  twice  (I  Kingi  x.  33,  and  a  Chron.  ii.  31), 
i«  in  both  caM  aMocialed  with  □»3in,  ThotJcUm, 
perfaap*  errotMOnilT  reDda«d  ■  peacocks.'     Now 


ock^'  if  c, 


luld  d 


ride,  ■ 


'«». 


ity  that  Kopb  denotn  none  of  the  Slmiads 
noticed,  but  alio  that  llie  lleel  orTonhid* 
[  India  or  the  Australasian  iilatuli.  Thm- 
^  apparently  meanin;^  cre?1K],Lndicatablidi. 
perhapi  panota,  but  cannot  refer  to  the  pintado  « 
Guinea  W,  the  Numldia  of  naturalists  and  tbe 
Meleagris  of  the  ancienU ;  nor  to  the  Ptemclei « 
Sandgrouae,  ijotb  being  familiarly  known  inllmer 
Egypt,  and  tbe  laat  mentlnned,  in  panioilar, 
abundant  in  Arabia  and  Paleafine.  The  inter- 
which 


\ni—datlltii  a 


iplicable  ti 


.  ^  lied  monkeys, 
order  of  quadmmana,  they  are  ceoatitutid 
lor  troglodyte,  but  arboreal  life,  or  to  be 
dweller*  in  tree);  baboon*  alone  renturing  !»■ 
yond  woody  coier*  in  eteep  rocky  aituationa,  and 
*  in  finding  iheller  In  clefts.  Yot  tbnt 
we  conclude  diat  the  H^rew  toph,  and 
if  the  samp  toot,  were,  by  the  naticos  in 
question,  used  generically  in  some  instanco  and 
specifically  in  others,  though  the  ipecln  weie  nol 
thereby  defined,  nor  on  that  account  identical. 

Baboons,  we  have  already  shown,  wen  known 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  cannot  well  have  escaptd 
obaerration  among  (be  people  of  Paleitine,  KOee 
they  reaided  close  upon  the  great  caravan-rouir*, 
which,  as  i*  well  lotown,  were  frequented  fnm 
the  eatlieat  antiquity  by  showmen  eihihitiog 
wild  beaata.  In  Egj^rt,  however,  a  baboon  aai 
the  type  of  aome  abstract  power  in  natui*  a  in 
metaphyilo;  a*  such  the  animal  wai  idoliied. 
and  figures  of  a  cynocepbalus  were  inrarlably 
placed  on  the  summit  of  w«ghing4ca]e^  when 
they  still  appear  on  tbe 


If  there  be  truth,  as  the  following  ai 
ahow,  in  the  eiijtence  of  a  large  ape  or  bobom  in 
Yemen,  and  even  in  Mesopotamia,  the  untract- 
able  and  brutal  character  nf  the  whole  gam 
would  be  aufficient  to  sancticm  the  Arabic  name 
SooAm,  and  the  Hebrew  WnV,  Sarfm;  whith 
indicate  tbe  aatyra  of  the  daeit,  noticed  in  Ilr. 
Kchs  Uttmrir  on  At  Anna  o/Baigioih  p.  % 
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whoe  Ifaej  are  daMmumUed   Sied  AMtad^  and 
dcKobed  as  found  in  woody  places  near  Semana, 
flD  the  Euphrates.     Thus  we  have  the  DH^y^, 
•SsyruRyOr  *  hairy  ones*  of  Levit  xvii.  7,  in  accord- 
iDce  with  Pliny,  who  conceired  aatyn  to  be  large 
apak    In  the  Prsenestine  mosaic,  before  quoted,  a 
babooo  is  figured  which,  we  are  assured,  had  the 
name  Cattpoc,  or  Satyrus,  by  its  side.*    The 
Qoljr  species  of  ape  of  the  baboon  form  known  in 
Arabia  is  the  Mocko  of  Edwards,  noticed  in  our 
illustrated  series  of  drawings  as  Macacus  Ara- 
bicua,  a  species  nearly  allied  to  Cynocephalus 
Hamadryas  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  to  Mac.  Silenus 
on  the  other — all  diree  powerful,  fierce,  and  libi- 
dinous animals.     Mac.  Arabicus  may  ultimately 
prore  to  be  a  true  baboon,  and  the  same  as  Simia 
cjnomolgns  of  Haaselquist     It  is  a  remarkable 
^wciee  for  stature  and  aspect,  having  the  dog-like 
ooie  and  approximating  eyes  of  baboons ;  the  skin 
of  the  fiice  of  a  reddish  colour ;  the  snout,  lips,  and 
din  black;  the  forehead  low,  and  the  sides  of  the 
bead  furnished  with  bushy,  long,  white  hair ;  the 
breast,  arms,  and  shoulders  similarly  covered,  but 
tiK  loins  and  lower  extremities  of  a  fine  chestnut ; 
tbe  tail  of  tbe  same  colour,  of  no  great  length, 
tnffced  at  the  end,  and  all  the  hands  black.     It  is 
found  from  the  straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  through 
Southern  Arabia  to  the  Euphrates,  and  even  be- 
joDd  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Tigris. 
Lite  other  larg^  and  formidable  Simiadse,  it  is 
less  solicitous  about  the  vicinity  of  trees,  because 
it  is  anned  with  powerful  canines ;  holds  its  enemy 
bmly  grasped,  aind  fights,  not  singly,  but  assisted 
^  the  whole  trcxm :  it  frequents  scrubby  under- 
wood near  water,  out  becomes  more  rare  eastward 
of  Yemen.f     Comparing  the  characters  of  this 
^leciea,  we  find  it  oy  configuration,  coloius,  and 
niannerB  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
i<k)latry  in  its  g:ro86est  and  most  debasmg  aspect 
The  Hebrew  people,  already  familiar  with  a  si- 
ailar  wcnrship  in  Egypt,  may  have  copied  the 
Qatire  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  and  thus  drawn 
vpon  themselves  the  remonstrance  in  Levit  xvii. 
7,  where  the  allusion  to  these  animals  is  very 
dacriptive,  as  is  that  in  Isa.  xiii.  21 ;  and  again, 
nzir.  14,  where  the  image  is  perfect,  when  we 
IBctore  to  ourselves  the  *■  hairy  ones  *  lurking  about 
t^  river  in  the  juniper  and  liquorice  jungle,  as 
^ittoibed  by  Mr.  Rich. 

It  b  not  unlikely  that  the  baboon  idol  may 
^e  had  goat's  boms,  since  we  find  the  same  attri- 
^  on  rams*  beads  in  Egypt ;  on  lions'  heads  on 
^vm  of  Tarsus,  and  on  hones'  and  elephants' 
kads  on  ntf*<*^l*  of  Syrian  kings.  The  Greek 
Btytfaologists,  ignorant  of  the  baboon  figure,  may 
m  preferred  an  imaginary  compound  of  man 
*od  goat  to  that  of  the  cynocephaius,  which  they 
confiKinded  with  the  hyiena,  or,  in  their  love  of 
><^  beauty,  may  have  considered  it  too  disgust- 
ing ercn  for  an  idoL  Perhaps  the  most  ancient 
fonn  of  the  Arabian  Urolalt  was  that  of  a  baboon, 

*  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  copies  in 
for  possuaton,  and,  we  fear,  was  lost  in  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  mosaic,  which  is  now  preserved 
^>pMntally  in  difierent  museums. 

T  See  Edwards's  Gleanwffa,  and  Pennant's 
^f>>tery  of  Quadrupedi,  4to.  voL  i.  p.  195.  The 
'^^^ooiatian  in  the  text  is  derived  from  an  officer 
*1»  was  in  the  Hooourable  East  India  Company's 
"»»wpng  service. 


nude  or  female,  the  name  appavently  having  some 
reference  to  red,  and  to  ue  Indian  monkey- 
worship  (see  Gesner,  s.  o.  '  Hysena').  Urolalt 
and  monkey-worship  are  connected  with  a  solar 
mythus.— C.  H.  S. 

APELLES  CAwcAX^r),  a  Christian  at  Rome, 
whom  Paul  salutes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church 
there  (Rom.  xvi.  101  and  calls  rhv  i6KtfjLoy  Iv 
XpioT^,  '  approved  m  Christ,'  »'.  e.  an  approved 
Christian.  Origen  doubts  whether  he  may  not 
have  been  the  same  person  with  Apollos ;  but  this 
is  far  from  likely  [ApollosI.  According  to  the 
old  church  traditions  Apelles  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  and  bishop  either  of  Smyrna  or 
Heracleia  (Epiph.  Cont  Hofres.  p.  20 ;  Fabric! 
Lex.  Evangelii,  pp.  115,  116,  &c.).  The  name 
itself  is  notable  from  Horace's  *  Credat  Ju- 
daeus  Apella,  non  ego '  {Sat.  i.  5),  by  which  he 
less  probably  means  a  circumcised  Jew  in  ge- 
neml,  as  many  think,  than  a  particular  Jew 
of  that  name,  well-known  at  Rome. 

APHARSACHITES  or  Apharsathchitbs 

(K^ap-lOS  or  K!5J;ip-)5>« ;  Sept  'A^><viraa«- 
Xolbij^  the  name  of  the  nation  to  which  belonged 
one  portion  of  the  colonists  whom  the  Assyrian 
king  planted  in  Samaria  fEzra  iv.  9;  v.  6). 
SchulUiess  (Parad,  p.  362)  identifies  the  <  Aphar- 
sachites'  with  the  Persian,  or  rather  Median 
*  Paratacene'  of  the  Greek  geographers  (Strabo 
xi.  522;  XV.  732;  Plin.  xvi.  29).  This  con- 
clusion is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  A 
is  often  prosthetic  in  Strabo;  as  in  xv.  764, 
where  the  names  Mardi  and  Amardi  are  inter- 
changed. 

APHEK  (ppK  ;  Sept  *Ap4K) ;  the  name  sig- 
nifies strength  ;  hence  a  citadel  or  fortified  town. 
There  were  at  least  three  places  so  called,  viz. : 

1.  APHEK,  a  city  m  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xiii.  4 ;  xix.  30\  called  p^DM  in  Judg. 
i.  33,  where  we  also  learn  that  the  tnbe  was 
unable  to  gain  possession  of  it  This  must  be 
the  same  place  with  the  ''A^cura  which  Euse- 
bius  {Constant,  iii.  55)  and  Sozomen  fpp.  2,  5) 
place  in  Lebanon,  on  the  river  Adonis,  where 
there  was  a  famous  temple  of  Venus.  A  village 
called  Af  ka  is  still  found  in  Lebanon,  situated 
at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  may  possibly  mark 
the  site  of  this  Aphek  (Burckhardt^  L  70 ;  Richter, 
p.  107). 

2.  APHEK,  a  town  near  which  Benhadad  was 
defeated  by  the  Israelites  (\  Kings  xx.  26,  s^.), 
which  seems  to  correspond  to  the  Af^iaca  of 
Eusebius  (Onomatt,  in'A^oica),  situated  to  the 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  which  is  mentioned 
by  Burckhardt,  Seetzen,  and  others  under  the 
name  of  Feik. 

3.  APHEK,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar, 
not  far  from  Jezreel,  where  the  Philistines  twice 
encamped  before  battles  with  the  Israelites  (1  Sam. 
iv.  1 ;  xxix.  1 ;  comp.  xxviii.  4).  Either  this 
or  the  first  Aphek,  but  most  probably  diis,  was 
the  Aphek  mentioned  in  Josh.  xii.  18,  as  a  royal 
city  of  the  Canaanites. 

APHEKAH  (n^l^),  a  town  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23). 

APHEREMA  CA^pc/ia),  one  of  the  three 
toparchies  added  to  JudsBa  by  the  kings  of  Syria 
(I  Mace.  xi.  34).  This  is  perhaps  the  Ephnem 
or  Ephraim  mentioned  in  John  xi.  54. 
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APHSES,  head  of  the  eighteentli  sacerdotal 
family  of  the  twenty-four  into  which  tlie  priests 
were  divided  by  David  for  tlie  service  of  tlie 
temple  (I  Chron.  xxiv.  15). 

APOCRYPHA  {^&w6Kpv<pa,  sc.  fiifikla,  hid- 
detiy  secreted,  mysterious),  a  term  in  tlieology, 
applied  in  various  senses  to  denote  certain  books 
claiming  a  sacred  ciiaracter.  The  word  occurs 
Mark  iv.  22 :  *  Tliore  is  nothing  hid,  which  shall 
not  be  manifested,  neither  was  anything  kept  se- 
cret (dT6Kpv^y)  ,but  that  it  should  come  abroad  ;* 
also  Luke  viii.  17 ;  and  Col.  ii.  3:  'In  whom 
are  hid  {iar6Kpwf>oi)  all  tlie  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge."  It  is  first  found,  as  denoting 
a  certain  class  of  books,  in  Clemons  Alexandrinus, 
StromatOy  13,  c.  4,  4k  riyhs  diroKp6<po)y. 

In  tlie  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church  this 
term  was  frequently  used  to  denote  books  of  an 
uncertain  or  anonymous  author,  or  of  one  who 
had  written  under  an  assumed  name.  Its  ap- 
plication, however,  in  this  sense  is  far  from 
being  distinct,  as,  strictly  speaking,  it  would 
include  catwnical  books  whose  authors  were  un- 
known or  uncertain,  or  evenpsetidepiffraphal.  *  Let 
us  omit,^  says  St  Augustine, '  those  fabulous  books 
of  Scripture,  which  are  called  apocryphal,  be- 
cause their  secret  origin  was  unknown  to  the  fathers. 
We  do  not  deny  tliat  Enoch,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,  wrote  sometliing,  as  Jude  asserts  in  Ills 
canonical  Epistle  that  he  did  ;  but  it  is  not  with- 
out a  purpose  that  tliey  are  not  found  in  the 
Jewish  canon  preserved  in  the  Temple.  Tlie 
books,  tlierefore,  which  are  publislied  in  liis  name 
are  rightly  judged  by  prudent  men  not  to  be  his, 
as  more  recent  works  were  given  out  as  written  by 
apostles,  which,  however,  liave  been  separated, 
upon  diligent  investigation,  firom  die  canon  of 
Scripture,  under  the  name  of  apocryphal.'  And 
again  :  *  From  such  expressions  as  "  The  Book  of 
the  Wars  of  tlie  Lord  "  men  have  taken  occasion 
to  forge  books  called  apocryphal,'  And  in  his 
book  against  Faustus,  he  says :  <  Apocryphal  books 
are  not  such  a3  are  of  authority,  and  are  kept  se- 
cret ;  but  they  are  books  whose  original  is  obscure, 
and  which  are  destitute  of  proper  testimonials,  their 
authors  being  unknown,  and  their  cliaracters  either 
heretical  or,  suspected.'  Origen  also,  on  Matt 
xxii.  liad  a|iplied  the  term  apocryphal  in  a  simi- 
lar way  :  *  This  passage  is  to  be  found  in  no  ca- 
ncmical  book*  (reyulari,  for  we  have  Origen*s 
work  only  in  the  Latin  translation  by  Rufinus), 

*  but  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  Elias '  {secretis 
Elue).  And,  *  This  is  plain,  that  many  examples 
have  been  adduced  by  tiie  apostles  and  evangebsts, 
and  inserted  in  the  New  l^stament,  which  we  do 
not  read  in  the  canonical  Scriptures  which  we 
possess,  but  which  are  found  in  the  Apocrypha ' 
(Origen,  Proff.  in  Cantic.).  So  also  Jerome,  re- 
fenring  to  the  words  (Eph.  v.  14  V  Awake,  thou  that 
sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  aead,*  observes  that 

*  the  apostle  cited  this  from  hidden  (reconditis) 
propliets,  and  such  as  seem  to  !«  apocry^ial,  as 
be  has  done  in  several  other  instances.  *  Epipha- 
nius  thought  that  this  term  was  applied  to  such 
books  as  were  not  placed  in  tlie  Ark  of  tlie 
Covenant,  but  put  away  in  some  other  place  (see 
Suicer*s  Thesaurtu  for  the  true  reading  of  tlie 
passage  in  this  Father).  Under  tiie  term  apocry- 
phal liave  been  included  bcx>ks  of  a  religious  cluir 
racter,  which  were  in  circulation  among  private 
Christians,  but  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  in  the 


Sublic  assemblies;  such  as  3  and  4  Esdros,  and 
and  4  Maccabees. 

In  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  the  term  has 
been  usually  applied  to  books  invented  by  here- 
tics to  favour  their  views,  or  by  Catholics  under 
fictitious  signatures.  Of  this  description  were 
many  spurious  or  apocryphal  gospels  (which  see). 
It  is  probably  in  reference  to  such  that  Basil, 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  and  Jerome  gave  cautions 
against  the  reading  of  apocryphal  books ;  although 
it  is  possible,  from  the  context,  that  the  last-named 
Father  alludt^s  to  the  hooks  which  were  also  called 
Ecclesiastical,  and  afterwards  Dattero-canonicid. 
The  following  passage  from  his  Epistle  to  Lseta, 
on  the  education  of  her  daughter,  wnl  ser^e  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  our  subject : — *■  Let  her  first  leam 
tlie  Psalter,  and  give  her  hours  of  leisure  to  those 
holy  songs.  From  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  she 
will  gather  practical  instruction;  Ecclesiastes 
will  teach  her  to  despise  the  world ;  in  Job  she 
will  find  examples  of  virtue  and  endurance.  Tlien 
let  her  go  to  tlieGosjieU,  and  never  lay  them  down. 
The  Acts  of  die  Apostles,  with  the  Epistles,  must 
be  imbibed  with  all  the  ardour  of  her  heart. 
When  her  mind  is  thoroughly  stored  with  these 
treasures,  siie  may  commit  the  Propliets  to  her  me- 
mory, together  with  the  Hq)tateuch,  and  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles,  with  those  of  Esdras 
and  Esther.  Tlie  Song  of  Solomon  she  may 
read  last  without  danger :  if  she  reads  it  earlier, 
she  may  not  discern  tliat  a  spiritual  union  is  ce- 
lebrated under  carnal  words.  All  apocryphal 
books  sliould  be  avoided ;  but  if  she  ever  wishes 
to  read  them,  not  to  establish  the  truth  of  doc- 
trinesy  but  with  a  reverential  feeling  for  the 
trtitha  they  signify,  she  should  be  told  that 
tliey  are  not  the  works  of  the  authors  by  whose 
names  tliey  are  distinguished,  that  they  contain 
much  that  is  faulty,  and  that  it  is  a  task  requir- 
ing great  prudence  to  find  gold  in  the  midst  of 
clay.  The  works  of  Cyprian  should  ever  be  in 
her  hands.  She  may  run  over  the  epistles  of 
Athanasius,  and  the  books  of  Hilary,  without  any 
danger  of  stumbling.  Let  her  pleasure  be  in 
such  treatises  and  writers  of  such  diaracter  as 
most  evince  the  piety  of  an  unwavering  faith. 
All  other  authors  she  ^uld  read  to  judge  of 
what  they  say,  not  simply  to  follow  their  instnic* 
tions.*  And  to  the  same  effect  Philastxius: — 
<  Among  whom  are  the  Manichees,  Gnostics  [&c.1, 
who,  having  some  apocryphal  books  under  the 
apostles*  names  (».  e.  some  separate  Acts),  are 
accustomed  to  despise  the  canonical  Scriptures  ; 
but  these  secret  Scriptures,  tliat  is,  apocryphal, 
though  they  ought  to  oe  read  by  die  perfect  for 
their  morals,  ought  not  to  be  read  by  all,  as  igno- 
norant  heretics  have  added  and  taken  away  what 
they  wished.*  He  then  proceeds  to  saj  that  the 
books  to  which  he  refers  are  the  Acts  of  Andrew^ 
written  by  <  the  disciples  who  were  his  followers,^ 
&€.:  Quos  conscripserunt  discipuU  tune  sequentea 
apostolum  (Hctres,  40). 

In  the  Btbliotheque  Sacrie,  by  the  Rev.  Domi* 
nican  Fathers  Richard  and  Giraud  (Paris,  1822), 
the  term  is  defined  to  signify — ( 1)  anonymous  or 
pseudepigiaplial  books  ;  (2)  those  which  are  mit 
publicly  reaid,  although  they  may  be  read  with 
edification  in  private;  (3)  those  which  do  not 
pass  for  authentic  and  of  divine  authority,  a1> 
though  they  pass  for  being  composed  by  a  sacred 
audior  or  an  apostle,  as  the  Epistle  of  Bamabaa  ; 
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and  (4)  dangeroiu  books  composed  by  ancient 
herrtiGi  to  fiivoar  their  opinioiis.  They  also  apply 
t^  name  *  to  books  whicii,  after  having  been  con- 
teried,  are  put  into  the  canon  by  consent  of  the 
dnrcheiyasTobityftc*  AndJahn  applies  it  in  its 
noit  iCrict  sense,  and  that  which  it  has  borne  since 
dv  fiiorth  century,  to  books  which,  from  their  in- 
scriptioii,  or  the  author  s  name,  or  the  subject,  might 
enily  be  tsken  for  inspired  books,  but  are  not  so  in 
Rality.  It  has  also  been  applicni,  by  Jerome,  to 
certain  books  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  but 
jet  pablidy  read  ham  time  immemorial  in  the 
Christian  church  for  edification,  although  not 
considered  of  authority  in  controversies  of  faith. 
TbeK  were  also  termed  Ecclesiasdcal  books,  and 
Goonited  of  the  books  of  Tobit,  Wisdom,  Ecclesi- 
aticas,  Baruch,  the  two  first  books  of  Maccabees, 
t^  teren  last  ch^ters  (according  to  Cardinal 
Hugo's  diriskm)  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  those 
(»  ctlled)  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  which  are 
not  fixmd  in  Hebrew,  viz.  the  Song  of  the  Child- 
ren, the  Speech  of  Amriah,  the  History  of  Su- 
nnah,  ami  the  Fable  (as  Jerome  odls  it)  of 
Bel  and  the  Oragm.  Inese  have  been  denmni> 
Bated,  fat  distinctioo*s  sake^  the  deutero-canonical 
twb,  in  as  much  as  diey  were  not  in  the  original 
^Hebrew  canon.  In  this  sense  they  are  called 
br  loine  the  Antilegomena  of  the  Old  Testament 
'  TV  ancanonical  books,"  says  Athanasius,  or  the 
antfaor  of  the  8ynop*it,  <  are  divided  into  antUe' 
f^^ma  and  apocrypha '  [Dbotsbo-canonical]. 
OfSpuriouM  and  Apocryphal  Bookt,  at  distinct 
Aon  AntHeffomena  or  EcdeaiatticaL — ^Among 
^  class  are  doubtless  to  be  considered  the  3rd 
Aodldi  books  of  Esdras ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  in  re- 
^noce  to  these  that,  in  his  letter  to  Vigilantius, 
^^■nasius  speaks  of  a  work  of  Esdras  which  he 
>yi  that  he  had  never  even  read.  Playing  upon 
1^  name  of  Vigilantios,  he  adds, '  You  sleep  vigi- 
^■otly  (tu  vigilans  dormis),  and  write  in  your 
^;  nopoiing  to  me  an  apocryphal  book,  which 
•ittd  by  you  uid  others  like  you,  under  the  name 
^Eadraty  wherein  it  is  written  that  no  one  should 
^pnyed  for  after  his  death  (See  4  Esdras,  viii. 
^M4). . .  .  .Why  take  in  hand  what  the  Church 
^  not  receivef  Read,  if  you  like^  all  the 
^ned  revelations  of  all  the  patriarchs  and  pro- 
P^  and  when  you  have  learned  them,  sing 
^  in  the  women^s  weaving-shops,  and  propose 
^k>be  read  in  your  taverns,  that  you  may 
^  nwre  readily  by  them  allure  the  unlettered 
^>Ue  to  drink.' 

Of  the  same  character  are  also  the  Book  of 
Wh,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs, 
<^  Aaomption  of  Moses,  &c. ;  which,  as  well  as 
^lod  4  Esdras,  being  by  many  considered  as  the 
^^^m>  of  Christians  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
^^  it  is  doobtftd  whether  they  ought  to  be 
^^kA  m  the  Apocrypha  of  die  Old  or  of  the 
^^  Testament.  Origen,  however,  believed  the 
^^  Testament  to  have  contained  citations 
^  books  of  this  kind  written  before  the  times 
^  ^  apostles ;  and,  in  reference  to  such,  ob- 
"'^  in  his  pie&oe  to  the  Canticla,  *■  This,  how- 
7^1  !•  mamfost,  that  many  passages  are  cited 
"^  by  the  apostles  or  the  evangelists,  and  in- 
"•^rf  in  the  New  Testament,  which  we  do  not 
^  in  those  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  which  we  call 
''"^OBio],  but  wnich  are  nevertheless  found  in 
¥^|yiW  books,  or  are  taken  (rom  them.  But 
*"**iB  gift  DO  authority  to  apocryphal  writings, 
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for  die  hounds  which  our  fathers  have  fixed  are 
not  to  be  removed  ;  and  possibly  tlie  apostles  and 
evangelists,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  might  know 
what  should  be  taken  out  of  those  Scriptures  and 
what  not  But  we,  who  have  not  such  a  measure 
of  the  Spirit,  cannot,  without  great  danger,  pre- 
sume to  act  in  that  manner.^  Then,  in  his  Letter  to 
Apianut,  he  observes,  that  there  were  many  things 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  public,  but  which 
were  preserved  in  die  hidden  or  apocryphdl  books, 
to  which  he  refers  the  passage  (H^.  xi.  37), 
'They  were  sawn  asunder.'  Origen  probablv 
alludes  here  to  diat  description  of  books  which 
die  Jews  called  D^43j,  a  word  of  the  same 
signification  with  apocrypha^  and  applied  to 
books  laid  aside,  or  not  permitted  to  be  publicly 
read,  or  considered,  even  when  divinely  inspired, 
not  fit  for  indiscriminate  circulation :  among  the 
latter  were  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  and  our  last  eight  chapters  of  the  pro- 
phet Esekiel. 

The  books  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  such 
as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  &c.,  which  were  all  known  to 
the  ancient  Fathers,  have  descended  to  our  times ; 
and,  although  incontestably  spurious,  are  of  con- 
siderable value  from  their  antiquity,  as  throwing 
light  upon  the  religious  and  dieological  opinions 
of  the  first  centuries.  The  most  curious  are  the 
3rd  and  4th  books  of  Esdras,  and  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  which  has  been  but  recently  discovered, 
and  has  acquired  peculiar  interest  from  its  con- 
taining the  passage  cited  by  the  apostle  Jude 
[Enoch].  Nor  are  the  apocryphal  books  of 
the  New  Testament  destitute  of  interest  Al- 
though the  spurious  Acts  extant  have  no  longer 
any  defenders  of  dieir  genuineness,  they  are  not 
without  their  value  to  the  Biblical  student,  and 
have  been  applied  with  success  to  illustrate  the 
style  and  language  of  the  genuine  books,  to  which 
they  bear  a  close  analogy.  The  American  trans- 
lator of  Mosheira's  Ecclesiastical  History  terms 
diem  '  harmless  and  ingenious  flctiens,  intended 
either  to  gratify  the  fancy  or  to  silence  the  ene- 
mies of  Christianity.* 

Some  of  die  apocryphal  books  have  not  been 
without  their  defenders  in  modem  times.  The 
Apostolical  Canons  and  Constitutions,  and  the 
various  Liturgies  ascribed  to  St  Peter,  St  Mark, 
&C.,  and  published  by  Fabricius,  in  his  Codex 
Apocryphus  Novi  Testamentt,  were  considered 
by  the  learned  and  eccentric  William  Whiston, 
and  the  no  less  learned  Grabe,  to  be  of  equal 
authority  widi  an^  of  the  confessedly  genuine 
apostolic  compositions  (see  Whiston's  Primitive 
Christianity  and  Grabe's  Spicileyium), 

They  are,  however,  r^arded  by  most  as  ori- 
ginally not  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  second 
century,  and  as  containing  interpolations  which 
betray  the  fourth  or  fifth:  they  can,  dierefore, 
only  be  omsidered  as  evidence  of  ^e  practice 
of  the  Church  at  the  period  when  they  were 
written.  They  have  generally  been  appealed  to 
by  the  learned  as  having  preserved  die  traditions 
of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  the  apostolic ; 
and,  from  the  remarkable  coincidence  which  is 
observable  in  the  most  essential  parts  of  the  so- 
called  Apostolic  Liturgies,  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable that,  notwithstanding  their  interpola- 
tions, they  contain  the  leading  portions  of  the 
most  ancient  Christian  forms  of  worship. 

Most  of   the  apocryphal  Grospels  and  Acts 
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noticed  by  tlie  fathers,  and  condemned  in  the  ca- 
talogue of  G«lagius,  which  are  generally  thought 
to  have  been  the  fictions  of  heretics  in  the 
second  century,  have  long  since  fallen  into  obli- 
vion. Of  those  which  remain,  altiiough  some 
have  been  considered  by  learned  men  as  ge- 
nuine works  of  the  apostolic  age,  yet  the  greater 
part  are  universally  rejected  as  spurious,  and  as 
written  in  die  second  and  third  centuries.  A  few 
are,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  assigned 
to  Leucius  Glarmus,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Leontius  and  Seleucus,  who  was  notorious 
for  similar  forgeries  at  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. The  authorship  of  the  Epistie  of  Bamabaa 
is  still  a  matter  of  dispute;  and  there  appears 
but  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  there  existed 
grounds  for  the  charge  made  by  Celsus  against 
the  early  Christians,  that  they  had  interpolated  or 
ftnrged  the  uicient  Sibylline  Oracles. 

In  the  letter  of  Pqie  Innocent  I.  to  St  Exupere, 
bishop  of  Toulouse,  written  about  the  year  405, 
after  giving  a  catalogue  of  the  books  forming  the 
canon  of  Scripture  (which  includes  five  books  of 
Solomon,  Tobit,  and  two  books  of  Maccabees),  he 
observes : — *  But  the  others,  which  are  written  imder 
the  name  of  Matthias,  or  of  Jam»  theLess,  or  those 
which  were  written  by  one  Leucius  under  the  name 
of  Peter  and  John,  or  those  imder  the  name  of 
Andrew  by  Xenocheris  and  I^eonidas  die  t^loso- 
pher,  or  under  die  name  of  Thomas ;  or  if  there 
be  any  others,  you  must  know  that  they  are  not 
only  to  be  rejected,  but  condeomed.*  Tliese  sen- 
timents were  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Ro- 
man Council  of  seventy  bishops,  held  under  Pope 
Gelasius,  in  494,  in  the  acts  of  which  there  is  a 
long  list  of  apocryphal  Gospels  and  Acts,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished. The  acts  of  this  council,  however,  are 
not  generally  considered  to  be  genuine. 

But,  whatever  authority  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
these  documents,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
early  Church  evinced  a  high  degree  of  discri- 
mination in  the  difficult  task  of  distinguishing 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious  books.  *  It  is  not 
so  easy  a  matter,'  says  tne  learned  Jeremiah  Jones, 
*  as  is  commonly  imagined,  rightly  to  settle  die 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  For  my  own  part, 
I  declare,  with  many  learned  men,  that  in  the 
whole  compass  of  learning  I  know  no  Question  in- 
volved with  more  intricacies  and  perplexing  dif- 
ficulties than  this '  {New  and  Full  Method,  vol.  i. 
p.  15).  Referring  to  the  same  su^ect,  the  pious 
Richard  Baxter  had  also  observed, '  Few  Christians 
among  us,  for  ought  I  find,  have  any  better  than  the 
Popi^  implicit  &ith  in  this  point,  nor  any  better 
arguments  than  the  Papists  have  to  prove  the 
Scripture  to  be  die  woni  of  God.  Ttiey  have 
received  it  by  tradition.  Gkidly  ministers  and 
Christians  tell  them  so :  it  is  impious  to  doubt 

of  it ;  therefore  they  believe  it It  is 

strange  to  consider  how  we  all  abhor  that  piece  of 
Popery,  as  most  injurious  to  God  of  all  toe  rest, 
which  resolves  our  ^th  into  the  authority  of  the 
Church,  and  yet  that  we  do  content  ourselves 
with  the  same  kind  of  faith,  only  with  this  dif- 
ference— the  Papists  believe  Scripture  to  be  the 
word  of  God,  bcK^use  their  Churco  saith  so ;  and 
we,  because  our  Church  or  our  leaders  say  so.  .  .  . 
Many  a  thousand  do  profess  Christianity,  and 
seahiusly  hate  the  enemies  thereof,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  to  the  same  end,  and  from  the  same  cor- 
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rupt  principles,  as  the  Jews  did  hate  and  kill 
Christ     It  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  where 
every  man  is  reproached  that  believes  otherwise. 
Had  they  been  bom  and  bred  in  dK  reli- 
gion of  Mahomet,  they  would  have  been  as  sea- 
lous  for  him.'   (Samfa  Best,  p.  2.)    '  If  die 
question  be,'  says  Mr.  Jones,  *  why  BanuJias'i 
Epistle  be  rejected  and  Jude's  received — ^why  the 
Gospel  of  Peter  is  excluded  and  the  Epistle  of 
Peter  admitted  into  the  canon  as  the  word  of 
God,  &c.,  alas !  how  little  shall  we  have  given  in 
answer,  unless  what  Baxter  says,  *'  We  believe 
as  the  Church  does ! ' "    Mr.  Jones  conceives  that 
testimony  and  tradition  are  the  principal  means 
of  ascertaining  whether  a  book  be  cancmical  or 
apocryphal.  Inquiries  of  this  kind,  however,  muit 
of  necessity  be  confined  to  the  few;  and  it  is  (mly 
to  those  who  have  time  and  opportunity  that  the 
forgoing  observati<Mis  can  apply.     The  mass  <^ 
Christians,  who  have  neither  time  nor  other  means 
of  satisfying  themselves,  must  confide,  in  ques- 
ticms  of  this  kind,  either  in  the  judgmoit  of  the 
learned,  or  the  testimony  at  least,  if  not  the  au- 
thority, of  the  Church;  and  it  ought  to  be  a 
matter  of  much  thankfulness  to  die  private  Chris- 
tian, that  the  researches  of  the  most  learned  and 
diligent  inquirers  have  conspired,  in  respect  to 
the  chief  books  of  Scripture,  in  adding  the  weight 
of  their  evidence  to  the  testimony  of  the  Church 
Universal. 

The  following  are  the  jprincipal  apocryphal 
(or  spurious)  bcwks  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
have  descended  to  our  times.  The  greater 
number  of  them  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
properly  belonging  to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old 
Testament,  as  tl^y  have  been  most  probably 
written  since  the  Cluistian  era,  and  not  before  the 
second  century : — ^Third  and  fourth  Esdras,  the 
Book  of  Enoch,  the  apocryphal  book  of  Elias  the 
Prophet,  the  diird,  fourdi,  and  fifth  books  of  Mac- 
cabees (received  by  the  Greek  Church),  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Isaiah,  the  Assumption  of  Moses,  with  a 
few  odiers. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  apocryphal  books  will 
be  found  in  Fabricii  Codex  Pseudipiyraphu*  V.  T. 
Hamburg  and  Leipzig,  1713  and  1741,  and  Codex 
Apocryphm  N,  T.,  Hamburg,  1713-1722;  Auetor^ 
rium  Codicis  Apocryphi  N.  T.  Fabrtcianiy  edidit 
And.  Birch,  Copenhagen,  1804.  ANewandFtdl 
Method  of  Settling  the  Canon  of  the  N,  T^  by  die 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,  Oxford,  1726— bst  edition, 
Oxford,  1827.  Du  Pin,  ProfcsromcncsAmst  1701, 
and  Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Teetamenta,  Lon- 
don, 1700;  and  especially  Codex  Apocryphue 
N.  T.,  e  libru  inedttis  maximi  GaUicanit,  Ger- 
manicis,  et  Italicie,  collectua,  receneitut,  notisqve 
et  prolegomenie  iUuetnUuSy  opera  et  studio  T.  C 
Thilo,  tom.  i.  Lips.  1 832, 8vo. :  the  remaining  two 
volumes  are  not  yet  published.    Vol.  i.  contains : 
1.  The  histOTy  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter,  Arab,  and 
Lat.     2.  The  Gospel  of  die  Infancy.     3.  The 
Protevangelion  of  James,  and  the  Ghispel  of  Tho- 
mas the  Israelite,  Gheek  and  Lat     4.  The  Gos- 
pel of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  and  the  History  of 
the  Nativity  of  Mary  and  die  Saviour,  Lat    5. 
The  Ghispel  of  Marcion,  coUected  by  Dr.  Hahn, 
from  ancient  Greek  MSS.     6.   The  Gospel  o( 
Nicodemus,  Gr.  and  Lat     7.  Apprehension  and 
Deadi  of  Pilate,  Gr.     8.  The  mutilated  and  al- 
tered Ghispel  of  St.  John,  preserved  in  die  archives 
of  the  Templars  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Paris, 
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witfa  Grieabach's  text  9.  An  Apocryphal  Book  of 
the  Apostle  John,  Lat  [Acts,  Gospbls,  EpitTLis, 
and  KBTELATioifs,  Spuriow], — ^W.  W. 

APOLLONIA  QAiroXXwpla),  a  city  of  Mace- 
dooia,  in  the  province  of  Mygdonia  (Plin.  iv.  17), 
situated  between  Amphipolis  and  Thessalonica, 
thirty  Roman  miles  from  the  fonner,  and  thirty- 
six  from  the  latter  (Itmer,  Anton.).  St  Paul 
pa«ed  through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia  in  his 
way  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1). 

APOLLONIUS.  Three  personsof  this  name 
occur  in  the  history  of  the  Blascabees. — 1.  Apol- 
LONius,  a  general  whom  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
sent  into  Judssa,  and  who  took  Jerusalem,  but 
who  was  erentoally  defeated  and  slain  by  Judas 
Maccabeus,  b.c.  166  (1  Mace.  iiL  10,  11).— 
1  ApoLLOifivs,  govenHMT  of  Coele-Syria,  and 
gcDmd  of  Demetrius  Nicanor,  who  was  defeated 
by  Jonathan  on  behalf  of  Alexander  Balas,  b.o. 
148  (I  Mace  X.  69-76).— 3.  Apollonius,  one 
of  the  gorcmors  left  by  Lysias  in  Judaea,  after 
tiie  treaty  between  the  Jews  and  Antiochus 
Sopator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2)    [Macoabbbs]. 

APOLLOS  CAwoAAi^s),  a  Jew  of  Alexandria, 
is  deKribed  as  a  leamedf  or,  as  some  understand 
it,  an  eloquent  man  (ia^  \6ytos),  well  versed  in 
the  Scriptures  and  the  Jewish  religion  (Acts 
xriii.  24).  About  a.d.  56  he  came  to  Ephesus, 
where,  in  the  synagogues,  '  he  spake  boldly  the 
things  of  the  Lord,  knowing  omy  the  baptism 
of  John  *  (rcr.  25) ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  understand  that  ht  knew  and  taught  the 
doctrine  of  a  Messiah,  whose  coming  John  had 
annoimoed,  bat  knew  not  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  His  fenrour,  however,  attracted  the 
notice  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  whom  Paul  had 
left  at  Ephesus;  and  they  instructed  him  in 
this  higher  doctrine,  which  he  thenceforth  taught 
ynly,  with  great  seal  and  power  (ver.  Sfe). 
Having  heard  from  his  new  friends,  who  were 
■mch  attached  to  Paul,  of  that  apostle's  pro- 
ceedings in  Achaia,  and  especially  at  Corinth, 
he  resolved  to  go  thither,  and  was  encouraged  in 
this  design  by  the  brethren  at  Ephesus,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  of  introduction.  On  his 
airival  there  he  was  very  useful  in  watering  the 
seed  ndiich  Paul  had  sown,  and  was  instrumental 
in  gaining  many  new  converts  fVom  Judaism. 
Thoe  was  perhaps  no  apostle  or  apostolical  man 
who  so  much  resembled  Paul  in  attainments  and 
eharacter  as  Apollos.  His  immediate  disciples 
hccame  so  much  attached  to  him,  as  well  nigh 
to  have  produced  a  schism  in  the  Chiurch,  some 
■ying, '  I  am  of  Paul;*  others,  *  I  am  of  Apollos  ;* 
€thef»,  *  I  am  of  Cephas'  (1  Cor.  iii.  4-7, 22).  Thele 
nmst,  probably,  have  been  some  difierence  in  their 
■node  of  teaching  to  occasion  this ;  and  fVom  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  it  would  appear 
dtat  Apollos  was  not  prepared  to  go  so  far  as 
P^  in  abandoning  Ac  figments  of  Judaism, 
and  insisted  less  on  the  (to  the  Jews^  obnoxious 
positiao  that  the  Gospel  was  open  to  tneGentiles. 
There  was  nothing,  however,  to  prevent  these  two 
"ninent  men  from  being  pnfecUy  united  in  the 
^>eiids  of  Christian  affection  and  brotherhood. 
When  Apollos  heard  that  Paul  was  again  at 
Ephesus,  he  went  thither  to  see  him ;  and  as  he 
»a8  there  when  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thJans  was  written  (A.n.  59),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
*■*  the  apostle  received  fVom  him  his  information 
^^"'oaniiig  the  divisions  in  that  church,  which 
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he  so  forcibly  reproves.  It  strongly  illustrates 
the  character  of  Apollos  and  Paul,  that  the 
former,  doubtless  in  disgust  at  those  divisions 
with  which  his  name  hid  been  associated,  de- 
clined to  return  to  Corinth;  while  thei  latter, 
with  generous  confidence^  urged  him  to  do  so 
(I  Cor.  xvi.  12\  Paul  again  mentions  Apollos 
kindly  in  Tit.  lii.  13,  and  recommends  him  and 
Zenas  the  lawyer  to  the  attention  of  Titus, 
knowing  that  they  designed  to  visit  Crete,  where 
Titus  men  was.  Jerome  is  of  opinion  (Com- 
ment in  loc.)  that  he  remained  at  Crete  until  he 
heard  that  the  divisions  at  Corinth  had  been 
healed  by  means  of  St  Paul*s  letter ;  and  that 
he  then  returned  to  that  city,  of  which  he  after- 
wards became  bishop.  T\aa  has  an  air  of  pro- 
bability ;  and  the  authority  on  whidi  it  rests  is 
better  than  any  we  have  fbr  the  different  state- 
ments which  make  him  Urixyp  of  Duras,  of  Co- 
lophon, of  Iconium  (in  Phrygia),  or  of  Caosarea. 

APOSTLE  (Ghr.  'Aw^tfroAot,  from  dwoirr^AXctf, 
to  send  forth\  In  Attic  Oreek  the  term  is  used 
to  denote  a  neet,  or  naval  armament  It  occurs 
only  once  m  the  Sept  (1  Kings  xiv.  6),  and 
there,  as  uniformly  in  the  New  Testament,  it  sig- 
nifies a  person  sent  by  (mother,  a  messenger. 
It  has  been  asserted  ^t  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  term  the  collector  of  the  half*shekel, 
which  every  Israelite  paid  annually  to  the  Tem- 
ple, an  apostle ;  and  we  have  better  authority  for 
asserting  that  they  used  the  word  to  denote  one 
who  carried  about  encyclical  letters  from  their 
rulers.  CEcumenius  states  that  inroar6\otfs  8^ 
tUrirt  feed  yvy  K9os  i<rr\p*lov9(Uovs  hvoiJui(§i»  roin 
kyK^KhML  yodfifuna  mpit  ron^  dpx^t^otr  abr&y 
dyaKOfu(ofityovs, '  It  is  even  yet  a  custom  among  the 
Jews  to  call  those  who  carry  about  circular  letters 
fixmi  their  rulers  by  the  name  of  apostles.*  To  this 
use  of  the  term  Paul  has  been  supposed  to  refer  (Gal . 
i.  I)  when  be  asserts  that  he  was  '  an  apostle,  not 
of  men,  neither  by  men* — an  apostle,  not  like 
those  known  amon^  the  Jews  by  that  name,  who 
derived  their  authority  and  received  their  mission 
from  the  chief  priests  or  principal  men  of  their 
nation.  The  import  of^the  word  is  strongly 
brought  out  in  John  xiii.  16,  where  it  occurs  along 
with  its  correlate,  <  The  servant  is  not  greater  than 
his  Lord,  neither  he  toho  is  sent  (iw6<rroXos) 
greater  than  he  who  sent  him.* 

The  term  is  generally  employed  in  the  New 
Testament  as  the  descriptive  appeUation  of  a 
comparatively  small  class  of  men,  to  whom  Jesus 
Christ  entrusted  the  organization  of  his  church 
and  the  dissemination  of  his  religion  among  man- 
kind. At  an  early  period  of  his  ministoy  *he 
ordained  twelve*  of  his  disciples  'that  they  should 
be  with  him.*  *  These  he  named  apostles.*  Some 
time  afterwards  *  he  gave  to  them  power  against 
unclean  spirits  to  cast  them  out,  and  to  heal  all 
manner  of  disease  ;*  <  and  he  sent  them  to  preach 
the  kingdom  of  God  *  (Marie  iii.  14 ;  Matt  x. 
1-5;  Mark  vi.  7;  Luke  vi.  13;  ix.  I).  To  them 
he  gave  'the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  God,*  and 
constituted  them  princes  over  tibe  spiritual  Israel, 
that  'people  whom  Ood  was  to  take  from  among 
the  GentUes,  for  his  name  *  (Matt  xvi.  19;  xviii. 
18;  xix.  28;  Luke  xxii.  30).  Previously  to  bis 
death  he  promised  to  them  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  fit 
them  to  oe  the  founders  and  goveraora  of  the 
Christian  church  (John  xiv.  16,  17,  26;  xv.  26, 
27;   xvi.  7-15).     Afler  his  resurrection  he  so- 
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lemnly  confirmed  their  call,  saying,  KaBits  chr- 
4<rTa>Jc4  fA§  6  nwrftp^  f^jy^  leiixiett  Oftias — *  As  the 
Father  hath  sent  me,  so  send  I  you  ;*  and  gave 
them  a  commission  to  'preach  the  gospel  to  every 
creature'  (John  xx.  21-23;  Matt  xviii.  18-20). 
After  his  ascension  he,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
communicated  to  them  tiiose  supernatural  gifts 
which  were  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the 
high  functions  he  had  commissioned  them  to  ex- 
ercise ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  these  giflts,  they,  in 
the  Gospel  history  and  in  their  epi^es,  with  the 
Apocalypse,  gave  a  complete  view  of  the  will  of 
their  Master  in  reference  to  that  new  order  of 
things  of  which  he  was  the  author.  They  '  had 
the  mind  of  Glirist*  They  spoke  *  the  wisdom  of 
Qcd  in  a  mystery."  That  mystery  '  God  revealed 
to  them  by  his  Spirit,'  and  they  spoke  it  '  not  in 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which 
^  Holy  Ghost  teacheth.'  They  were  *  ambassa- 
dors for  Christ,'  and  besought  men, '  in  Christ's 
stead,  to  be  reconciled  to  God.'  They  authorita- 
tively taught  the  doctrine  and  the  law  of  their 
Lord;  they  organised  churches,  and  required 
them  to  '  keep  the  traditions,'  i.  e.  the  doctrines 
and  ordinances  delivered  to  them'  (Acts  ii. ; 
1  Cor.  u.  16;  ii.  7,  10, 13;  2  Cor.  v.  20;  1  Cor. 
xi.  2).  Of  the  twelve  originally  ordained  to 
the  apostleship,  one,  Judas  Iscariot,  <  fell  from 
it  by  transgression,'  and  Matthias,  *  who  had 
companied  *  with  the  other  Apostles  *  all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  out  and  in  among 
them,'  was  by  lot  substituted  in  hb  place  (Acts 
i.  17-26).  Saul  of  Tanus,  afterwards  termed 
Paul,  was  also  miraculously  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  permanent  rulers  of  ^e  Christian 
society  (Acts  ix. ;  xx.  4;  xxvi.  15-18;  1  Tim. 
i.  12;  u.  7;  2 Tim.  i.  11). 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  highest  office 
in  the  Christian  church  have  been  very  accu- 
rately delineated  by  McLean,  in  his  ApottoUe 
Commission,  '  It  was  essential  to  their  office — 
1.  That  they  should  have  seen  the  Lord,  and  been 
eye  and  ear  witnesses  of  what  tliey  testiiSed  to  the 
world  (John  xr.  27).  This  is  laid  down  as  an 
essential  requisite  in  the  choice  of  one  to  succeed 
Judas  (Acts  i.  21,  22).  Paul  is  no  exception 
here ;  for,  speaking  of  Uiose  who  saw  Christ  after 
his  resurrection,  he  adds,  *  and  last  of  all  he  was 
seen  of  me  *  (1  Cor.  xv.  8).  And  this  he  elsewhere 
mentions  as  one  of  his  apostolic  qualifications : 
'Am  I  not  an  apostle)  have  I  not  seen  the  Lordf 
(1  Cor.  ix.  1).  So  that  his  '  seeing  that  Just  One 
and  hearing  the  word  of  his  mouth '  was  necessary 
to  his  being  '  a  witness  of  what  be  thus  saw  and 
heard'  (Acts  xxii.  14,  15).  2.  They  must  have 
been  immediately  called  and  chosen  to  that  office 
by  Christ  himself.  This  was  the  case  with  every 
one  of  them  (Luke  vi.  13 ;  Gal.  i.  1),  Matthias 
not  excepted ;  for,  as  he  had  been  a  chosen  dis- 
ciple of  Christ  before,  so  the  Lord,  by  determining 
the  lot,  declared  his  choice,  and  immediately 
called  him  to  the  office  of  an  apostle  (Acts  i.  24- 
26).  3.  In&Uible  inspiration  was  also  essentially 
necessary  to  that  office  (John  xvi.  13;  1  Cor.  ii. 
10;  Gal.  i.  11,  12).  They  had  not  only  to  ex- 
plain the  true  sense  and  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment TLuke  xxiv.  27 ;  Acts  xxvi.  22, 23 ;  xxviii. 
23),  wnich  were  hid  from  the  Jewish  doctors,  but 
also  to  give  forth  the  New  Testament  revelation 
to  tlie  world,  which  was  to  be  the  unalterable 
stamjiiifd  of  fkith  and  practice  in  all  succeeding 
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generations  (1  Pet  i.  25 ;  I  John  iv.  6).    It  was 
therefore  absolutely  necessary  that  they  Aen\d 
be  secured  against  all  error  and  mistake,  by  the 
unerring  dictates  of  ihe  spirit  of  truth.    Accord- 
ingly Christ  promised  and  actually  bestowed  on 
them  the  Spirit  to  'teach  them  all  things,'  to 
'bring  all  toings  to  their  rememlmmce  whatso- 
ever he  had  said  to  them'  (John  xiv.  26),  to 
'  guide  them  into  all  truth,*  and  to  '  show  them 
things  to  come'  (John  xvi.  13).    Their  word 
therefore  must  be  received,  '  not  as  the  word  of 
men,  but  as  it  is  in  truth,  the  word  of  God' 
(\  Thes.  ii.  13),  and  as  that  whereby  we  are  to 
distinguish  '  the  spirit  of  truth  ftom  the  spirit  of 
error '  (I  John  iv.  6).     4.  Another  apostobc  qua- 
lification was   the   power  of  working  miracles 
(Mark  xvi.  20 ;  Acts  ii.  43),  such  as  speakiDg 
with  divers  tongues,  curing  iie  lame,  healing  the 
sick,  raising  the  dead,  discerning  of  mirits,  coo- 
ferring  these  gifts  upon  others,  &c.  (l  Cor.  xii. 
8-11).    These  were  the  credentials  of  their  divine 
mission.     '  Truly,'  says  Paul, '  the  signs  of  an 
apostle  were  wrought  among  you  in  all  patience, 
in  signs  and  wonders  and  mighty  deed*    (2  Cor. 
xiL  12).     Miracles  were  necessary   to  confirm 
their  doctrine  at  its  first  publication,  and  to  gain 
credit  to  it  in  the  world  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
and  by  these  '  God  bare  them  witness '  (Heb  ii. 
4).    5.  To  these  characteristics  may  be  added 
the  wuverstUUy  of  their  mission.    Their  charge 
was  not  confined  to  any  particular  visible  church, 
like  that  of  ordinary  pekstois,  but,  being  the  oracles 
of  God  to  men,  diey  had  '  the  care  of  all  the 
churches '  (2  Cor.  xi.  28).    They  had  a  power  to 
settle  their  faith  and  order  as  a  model  to  future 
ages,  to  determine  all  controversiea  (Acta  xvi.  A\ 
and  to  exercise  the  rod  of  discipline  upon  all 
ofienders,  whether  pastors  or  flock  (1  Cor.  v.  3-6 ; 
2  Cor.  X.  8;  xiii.  10). 

It  must  be  obvious,  fiom  this  scriptwal  account 
of  the  apostolical  office,  that  the  Apostles  bad,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  no  successors.    Their 
qualifications  were  supernatural,  and  their  wori^ 
once  performed,  remams  in  the  infidlible  record 
of  the  New  Testament,  for  the  advantage  of  the 
Church  and  the  world  in  all  future  ages.    They 
are  the  only  autlM>ritative  teachers  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  law.     All  official  men  in  Christian 
churches  can  legitimately  claim  no  higher  place 
Uian  expounders  of  the  doctrines  and  administrators 
of  the  laws  found  in  their  writings.    Few  things 
have  been  more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  Qiris- 
tianity  than  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  ordi- 
nary office-bearers  in  the  Church  of  me  peculiar 
prerogatives  of  '  the  holy  apostles  of  our  Lord 
Jesus.'     Much  that  is  said  of  the  latter  is  noCat 
all  applicable  to  the  fonner;  and  mudi   that 
admits  of  being  applied,  can  be  so,  in  accordance 
with  truth,  wily  in  a  very  secondaiy  and  extenu- 
ated sense. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Suicer  ( The' 
saurus,  art  'Aw^ffroAor)  that  the  appellatioD 
'  apostle '  is  in  the  New  Testament  employed  as  a 
general  name  for  Christian  ministers  or  pastors, 
who  are  '  sent  by  God,*  in  a  qualified  use  of  that 
phrase,  to  preach  the  word  of  God.  But  this 
opinion  does  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  solid  found- 
ation. It  is  true  indeed  that  the  word  is  used 
in  this  loose  sense  by  ^  Fathns.  Thus  we  find 
Archipi>us,  Philemon,  Apphia,  the  seventy  dia- 
ciples  (Luke  x.  1-17),  termed  apostles;  and  even 
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Mary  Bfagdalene  is  said  ytyMai  roTs  iiro(rr6\ois 
iwiffrokos,  to  become  an  apostle  to  the  Apostles. 
No  ntis&ctory  evidence,  however,  can  be  brought 
fcnraid  of  the  term  being  thus  used  in  the  New 
Tertament.  Andnxiicus  and  Junia  (Rom.  zvi.  7) 
are  indeed  said  to  be  hrlayiftot  iv  ro7s  diro<rr6\ois, 

*  of  note  among  the  Apostles ;'  but  these  words  by 
00  means  necessarily  imply  that  these  persons 
were  apostles ;  they  may,  and  probably  do,  signify 
merdy  that  they  were  persons  well  known  and 
much  esteemed  by  the  Apostles.  The  IZvwtpyoiy 
the  fellow-workers  of  the  Apostles,  are  by  Ghrysos- 
tom  denominated  Svnnr^^rroXot. 

Tlie  argument  founded  on  I  CJor.  iv.  9,  com- 
pared widi  ver.  6,  to  prove  that  Apollos  is  termed 
tn  afwstle,  cannot  bear  a  close  examination.  The 
only  instance  in  which  it  seems  probable  that  the 
word,  as  ezprasive  of  an  office  m  the  Christian 
church,  is  applied  to  an  individual  whose  call  to 
that  office  is  not  made  die  subject  of  special  nar- 
ration, is  to  be  found  in  Acts  xiv.  4,  14,  where 
Barnabas,  aa  well  as  Paul,  is  termed  an  anostle. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  by  no  means  absolutely 
certain  that  the  term  t^poatlea,  or  messengers,  does 
not  in  tins  place  refer  rather  to  the  mission  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas  by  tiie  prophets  and  teachers 
at  Antiooh,  under  the  impulse  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  xiii.  1-4),  than  to  that  direct  call  to  the 
Christian  apostleship  which  we  know  Paul  re- 
eeived,  and  which,  if  Barnabas  had  received,  we 
can  scarcely  persuade  ourselves  that  no  trace  of  so 
important  an  event  should  have  been  found  in  the 
Mcred  history,  but  a  passing  hint,  which  admits, 
to  say  the  least,  of  being  plausibly  accounted  for 
in  another  way.  We  toiow  that  on  the  occasion 
referred  to, '  the  prophets  and  teachers,  when  they 
had  futed  and  prayed,  and  laid  their  hands  on 
Bamahas  and  Saul  (MkiMray),  sent  them  away ;' 
ID  that,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  will  immediately 
find  the  wocda  occurring,  they  were  ^^<rro\oi — 
of  the  prophets  and  teachers. 

Theword  '  a|K)stle  ^  occurs  once  in  the  New  Tes- 
tanmt  (Heb.  lii.  I)  as  a  descriptive  designation 
of  Jesus  Christ:  'Tlie  apostle  of  our  profession,* 
t»  e.  the  apostle  whom  we  profess  or  aclmowledge. 
The  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  term 

n^Tt^,  from  rh^,  to  send,  to  the  person  who  pre- 

Mded  over  the  synagogue,  and  directed  all  its 
oflicers  and  aflairs.  Tlie  Church  is  represented  as 

*  the  house  or  femily  of  God,*  over  woich  he  had 
placed,  during  the  Jewish  economy,  Moses,  as 
the  superintendent,— -over  which  he  has  placed, 
under  the  Christian  economy,  Christ  Jesus.  Tlie 
import  of  the  term  apostle,  is — divinely-commis- 
sioned superintendent ;  and  of  the  whole  phrase, 

*  the  apoetU  of  our  profeeeum,*  the  divinely-com- 
mbnooed  soperintenoent,  whom  ws  Christians 
acknowledge,  m  contradistinction  to  the  divinely- 
afnointed  superintendent  Moses,  whom  the  Jews 
acknowledged. 

In  3  Cor.  viii.  33,  we  meet  with  the  phrase 
MtrroKoi  itacXriffMy,  rendered  in  our  version 
'the  messengers  of  the  churches.'  Who  these 
apostles  were,  and  why  diey  received  diis  name, 
is  obvious  from  the  preceding  context.  The 
t^nrches  of  Bfacedonia  nad  made  a  liberal  con- 
tribution far  the  relief  of  the  impoverished  and 
penecQted  saints  of  Judsa,  and  had  not  merely 
'Kqoested  the  Apostle '  to  receive  the  giil,  and 
we  on  him  the  fellowship  of  ministering  to  the 
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saints,"  but  at  his  suggestion  had  appointed  some 
individuals  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem  with 
their  alms.  These  *  apostles  or  messengers  of  the 
churches  *  were  those  *  who  were  chosen  of  the 
churches  to  travel  with  the  Apostle  with  this  grace 
[gift],  which  was  administered  by  him,'  to  the 
glory  of  their  common  Lord  (2  Cor.  viii.  1-4,19). 
Theophylact  explains  the  phrase  thus  :  ol  ^h  rwy 

sent  and  chosen  by  the  churches." 

With  much  the  same  meaning  and  reference 
Epaphroditus  (Phil.  ii.  25^  is  termed  dr^oroXor 
— a  messenger  of  the  Philippian  Church — having 
been  employed  by  them  to  carry  pecuniary  as* 
sistance  to  the  Apostle  (Phil.  iv.  14-18).  The«»- 
phylacts  exposition  is  as  follows: — *Air6ffro\ow 
bfi^v — rhv  wop*  hiiSiw  dM0{rra\4rra  irp6s  fit — 9i 
ainov  ykp  f^eav  (rrtlXamts  ain^  rk  vpibs  xp^^^*^* 
It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  remark  that  the 
Creed,  commonly  called  the  The  Apostles',  though 
very  ancient,  has  no  claim  to  tiie  name,  except  as 
it  contains  apostolical  doctrine.  A  full  and  satis- 
factory account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Lord  King's 
History  of  the  Apostles'  Creed,  with  Critical  Ob- 
servations on  its  several  Articles.  The  Canons 
and  Constitutions,  called  apostolical,  are  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  forgeries,  probably  of  the  fifth 
century. 

In  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  we  fhid  the 
term  6  chr^oroXoj,  *  the  Apostle,'  used  as  the  de- 
signation of  a  portion  or  the  canonical  hooks, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  *  The 
Psalter '  and  '  the  Apostle '  are  often  mentioned 
together.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  with  these 
writers  to  call  Paul  *  The  Apostle,'  Kvt'  ifyixh^' — 

J.  B. 
APPEAL.  The  right  of  appeal  to  superior 
tribunals  has  generally  been  considered  an  essen- 
tial concomitant  of  inferior  judicatories.  When, 
from  die  paucity  of  the  population  or  any  other 
cause,  the  subjects  of  litigation  are  few,  justice  is 
usually  administered  by  the  first  authonty  in  the 
state,  from  whose  award  no  appeal  can  lie.  But 
when  the  multiplication  of  causes  precludes  the 
continuance  or  this  practice,  and  one  or  mote 
inferior  courts  take  cognizance  of  die  less  im- 
portant matters,  die  right  of  appeal  to  die  superior 
tribunal  is  allowed,  widi  increasing  restrictions 
as,  in  the  course  of  time,  subjects  of  litigation 
multiply,  and  as  the  people  become  weaned 
from  the  notion  that  die  administration  of  justice 
is  the  proper  function  of  the  chief  civil  magis- 
trate. 

In  the  patriarchal  times,  as  among  the  Be- 
douins, die  patriarch  or  head  of  the  tribe,  that 
is  to  say,  the  Sheikh,  administered  justice ;  and 
as  there  was  no  superior  power,  there  could  be  no 
appeal  from  his  decisions.  The  only  case  of  pro- 
cedure against  a  criminal  which  occurs  during 
die  patriarchal  period  is  that  in  which  Judah 
commanded  the  supposed  adulterous  Tamar  to 
be  brought  forth  and  burnt  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24). 
But  here  the  woman  was  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  power  which  Judah  exercised  was  that 
which  a  man  possessed  over  the  females  of  his 
own  immediate  family.  If  the  case  had  lieen 
between  man  and  man,  Judah  could  have  given 
no  decision,  and  the  matter  would,  without  doubt, 
have  been  referred  to  Jacob. 

In  the  desert  Moses  at  first  judged  all  causes 
himself;  and  when,  finding  his  time  and  strength 
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unequal  to  this  duty,  he,  at  the  sug^gestion  of 
Jethro,  established  a  series  of  judicatories  in  a 
numerically  ascending  scale  (Exod.  xviii.  13-26), 
he  arranged  that  cases  of  difficulty  should  be 
referred  f^m  the  inferior  to  the  superior  tribunals, 
and  in  the  last  instance  to  himself.  Although  not 
distinctly  stated,  it  appears  from  various  circum- 
stances  that  the  clients  had  a  right  of  appeal, 
similar  to  that  which  the  courts  had  of  reference. 
When  the  prospective  distribution  into  towns, 
of  the  population  which  had  hitherto  remained 
in  one  compact  body,  made  otiier  arrangements 
necessary,  it  was  directed  that  diere  should  be  a 
similar  reference  of  difficult  cases  to  the  metro- 
politan court  or  chief  magistrate  (*  the  judge  that 
shall  be  in  those  days*)  for  the  time  being  (Deut. 
xvi.  18;  xvii.  8-12).  That  there  was  a  con- 
current right  of  appeal,  appears  from  the  use 
Absalom  made  of  the  delay  of  justice,  which 
arose  from  the  great  number  of  cases  that  came 
before  the  king  his  father  (2  Sam.  xv.  2-4). 
These  were  doubtlen  appeal  cases,  according  to 
the  above  direction ;  and  M.  Salvador  (InsU' 
tutians  de  Mo'iae,  ii.  53)  is  scarcely  warranted  in 
deducing  from  this  instance  that  the  clients  had 
the  power  of  bringing  their  cases  direcUy  to  the 
supreme  tribunal. 

Of  the  later  practice,  before  and  after  the 
time  of  Christ,  we  have  some  clearer  knowledge 
from  Joeephus  and  the  Talmudists.  It  seems 
that  a  man  could  carry  his  case  by  appeal 
through  all  the  inferior  courts  to  the  Grand  San- 
hedrim at  Jerusalem,  whose  decision  was  in  the 
highest  degree  absolute  and  final.  The  Jews 
themselves  trace  the  origin  of  these  later  usages 
up  to  the  time  of  Moses :  they  were  at  all  events 
based  on  early  principles,  and  therefore  r^ect 
back  some  light  upon  the  intimations  respecting 
the  right  of  appeal  which  we  find  in  the  sacred 
books  (MUhna^  de  Synedr.  ch.  x. ;  Talm,  Hieros. 
ch.  xviii. ;  Talm.  Bab.  ch.  iiL  and  x. ;  Maimon. 
de  Synedr,  ch.  x. ;  Seld^  de  Synedr,  b.  iii. 
ch.  10 ;  Lewis,  Originet  Hebraa,  b.  i.  c.  6 ;  Pas- 
toret,  LegUloHon  dea  Hebreux,  ch.  x. ;  Salvador, 
Hist,  dee  InstUutiona  de  Mdi$e,  liv.  iv.  ch.  2). 

The  most  remarkable  case  of  a{meal  in  the 
New  Testament  belongs  io  another  class.  It  is 
the  celebrated  appeal  of  St  Paul  from  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  Roman  procurator  Festus  to  that  of 
the  emperor;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts  xxv.  10,  11). 
Such  an  appeal  having  been  once  lodged,  the  go- 
vernor had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  case :  he 
could  not  even  dinniss  it,  although  he  might  be 
satisfied  that  the  matter  was  frivolous,  and  not 
worth  forwarding  to  Rome.  Accordingly,  when 
Paul  was  again  heard  by  Festus  and  king 
Agrippa  (merely  to  obtain  materials  for  a  report 
to  the  emperor),  it  was  admitted  that  the  apostle 
might  have  been  liberated  if  he  had  not  appealed 
to  Cesar  (Acts  xxvi.  32).  Paul  might  therefore 
seem  to  have  taken  a  false  step  in  the  matter,  did 
we  not  consider  the  important  consequences 
which  resulted  from  his  visit  to  Rome. 

It  may  easily  be  seen  that  a  right  of  ap- 
peal which,  like  this,  involved  a  long  and  ex- 
pensive journey,  was  by  no  means  frequently 
resorted  to.  In  lodging  his  appeal  Paul  exercised 
one  of  the  high  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship 
which  belonged  to  him  by  birth  (Acts  xxii.  28). 
How  tlie  rights  of  Roman  citiienship  might  be 
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acquired  by  a  Jewish  native  of  Cilicia  will  be 
ex^ained  elsewhere  [Citizbmship].  T^  right 
of  appeal  connected  with  that  privilege  originated 
in  toe  Valerian,  Porcian,  and  Seropronian  laws, 
by  which  it  was  enacted  that  if  any  magistrate 
should  order  flagellation  or  death  to  be  inflicted 
upon  a  Roman  citizen,  the  accused  pemn  might 
appeal  to  the  ktdgment  of  the  pet^fle,  and  that 
meanwhile  he  should  sufier  nothing  at  the  lands 
of  die  magistrate  until  the  people  had  judged  his 
cause.  But  what  was  origmally  the  prerogative 
of  the  people  had  in  PauVs  time  beonne  that  of 
the  emperor,  and  appeal  ^erefore  was  made  to 
Aim.  Hence  Pliny  (E^.  x.  97^  mentions  that  he 
had  sent  to  Rome  some  Christians,  who  were 
Roman  citisens,  and  had  appealed  unto  Casar. 
This  privilege  could  not  be  disallowed  by  any 
magistrate  to  any  person  whom  the  law  entitled 
to  it.  Indeed,  very  heavy  penalties  were  attached 
to  any  refusal  to  grant  it,  or  to  furnish  the  party 
with  facilities  for  going  to  Rome. 

APPHIA  QAinl>la),  the  name  of  a  woman 
(Philemon  2)  who  is  supposed  by  Chrysostom  and 
Theodoret  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Philemon. 

APPII-FORUM  QAwirlov  ^^6pw\  a  market- 
town  in  Italy,  43  Roman  miles  ftom  Rome  (Itmer. 
Anton,  p.  107),  on  the  great  road  {via  Appia) 
from    Rome   to    Bnmdusium,    ccmttructed   by 
Appius  Claudius.    The  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  supposed  to  be  Appii-Forum,  are  still  ob- 
served at  a  place  called  Casarillo  di  Santa  Bftaria, 
on  the  bOTuer  of  the  Pontine  manbes.     Its  vi- 
cinity to  the  marshes  accounts  for  the  badness  of 
the  water,  as  mentioned  by  Horace  {Sat,  i.  5,  7). 
When  St  Paul  was  taken  to  Italy,  some  of  the 
Christians  of  Rome,  being  apprised  of  his  approach, 
journeyed  to  meet  him  as  &r  as  '  Appii-Forum 
and  the  Three  Taverns*  (^xp^s  *Awwiov  ^6pev  koI 
TpimfTafifpy&y,AcUjamu.\i).  The'ThreeTa- 
vems  *  were  eight  or  ten  miles  nearer  to  Rome  tiian 
Appii-Forum.    The  probability  is  that  some  of 
the  Christians  remained  at  the  'Three  Taverns,* 
where  it  was  known  Ihe  advancing  party  would 
rest,  while  some  others  went  on  as  fer  as  Appi*" 
Forum  to  meet  Paul  on  the  road.     The  ^Tbtee 
Taverns  *  was  certainly  a  place  for  rest  and  re- 
freshment (Cic.  ad  Attic,  u.  II,  13),  periiaps  on 
account  of  the  bad  water  at  Appii-Fomm.     It 
must  be  understood  that  Tres  Tabemv  was,  in 
fact,  the  name  of  a  town  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  Felix,  bishop  of  Tres  Tabemse^  was  one 
of  the  nineteen  bishops  who  were  appointed  to 
decide   the    controveisy  between   Dooatus   and 
Ccecilianus  (OptaL  de  Schism.  Donat.,  1.  i.  p.  26). 
As  to  the  tabemie  themselves,  from  which  the 
place  took  its  name,  it  is  pobable  that  they 
were  shops  for  the  sale  of  all  kinda  of  refiresh- 
ments,  rather  than  inns  or  places  of  entertainment 
for  travellers.    The  ruins  of  this  place  still  exiflt 
under  the  same  name. 
APPLE,  APPLE-TREK  [Tappuach.] 
APPLES  OF  SODOM.  [Sonoii,AppiJw  OF.] 
AQUILA  CAjc^Aos),  a  Jew  with  whom  Pftiil 
became  acquainted  on  his  first,  visit  to  Corinth ;  a 
native  of  Pontus,  and  by  occupation  a  tent-maker. 
He  and  his  wife  Priscilla  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  Rome  in  consequence  of  an  edict  inoed 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  by  which  all  Jews 
were  banished  from  Rome  (Judesos,  impuUon 
ChrestOy  assidue  tunmttuantes  Roma  expuiU  ^ — 
Suefeon.  CloMd,  c  25 ;  Neander's  History  of  the 
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Pkmimff  oftht  Christian  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  231 ; 
Lardner^s  Teatimomes  of  Heathen  Authors^  ch. 
riU.).  Hiis  decree  wu  made  Dot  by  the  Koate, 
bat  the  emperor,  and  lasted  only  during  his  life, 
if  eren  »  long.  Whether  Aqoila  and  Priscilla 
vere  at  that  time  oonvertB  to  the  Christian  fiuth 
cmnot  be  positively  detennined ;  Luke  s  expres- 
aion,  «^o<r^9cF  airoisy  Acts  xviii.  %  as  Kumod 
ohMrves,  ratiier  implies  that  Paul  sought  their 
asciety  on  gromids  of  friendship,  than  for  the  pur- 
pose of  persuading  them  to  embrace  Christianity. 
Oa  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  that  they  were 
shcady  Christians^  Paul's  *  joining  himself  to 
tbem*  is  highly  protiable;  while,  if  they  were  still 
adherents  to  Jucuism,  they  would  have  been  less 
disposed  than  even  unconverted  Gentiles  to  form 
n  intimacy  with  the  Apostle.  At  all  events,  they 
hvl  embraced  Christianity  before  Paul  left 
Oorintii ;  for  we  are  informed  that  they  accom- 
puned  him  to  Epbesus,  and  meeting  there  with 
ApoUos,  who  *•  knew  only  the  baptism  of  John,* 
tlvy  *  instructed  him  in  the  way  of  God  more 
poiectly  *  (Aets  xviii.  35,  26).  From  that  time 
tiiey  appear  to  have  been  lealous  promoters  of  the 
Christian  cause.  Paul  styles  them  his  '  helpers 
in  Christ  Jesus,*  and  intimates  that  they  had  ex- 
pDied  themselves  to  imminent  danger  on  his 
toooont  ('  who  have  for  my  life  laid  down 
their  own  necks,*  Bom.  xvi.  3,  4),  though  of 
the  time  and  place  of  this  transaction  we  have 
DO  inlormatioii.  When  Paul  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans  they  were  at  Rome;  but  some 
yesis  after  they  returned  to  Ephesus,  for  Paul 
M&ds  salutations  to  them  in  his  Second  Epistle  to 
Tisoodiy  (2  Tim.  iv.  19;  Lardner*s  Credibility, 
pot  iu  ch.  11).  Their  occupation  as  tent-makers 
fvobably  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  keep  a 
onmber  of  workmen  constantly  resident  in  their 
haSij,  and  to  these  (to  such  of  them  at  least  as 
bad  embraced  the  Christian  faith)  may  refer  the  re- 
markable ei^iression,  *■  the  Church  thai  ia  in  their 
h/mtt,^  T^r  icivr*  ohcor  aibrSi/r  hcuXriirlca^  (see 
Kwoe^  Rioted  in  La(dner*s  CredilnUty,  part  ii. 
ch.  IIV  Origen's  explanation  of  these  words  is 
rcry  smiilar :  *  Magna  enim  gratia  in  hospitali- 
ttfis  officio  non  solum  apud  Deum,  sed  et  apud 
bomiiHs  invenitur.  Qusb  tamen  res  quoniam 
ttn  solum  in  voluntate  et  proposito  dominorum, 
"d  et  grato  ac  fideli  constitit  ministerio  famu- 
kmm,  Hleireo  amnee  qui  miniaterium  iatud  cum 
9nt  JUetiter  adtmplebant,  domettieam  eorum 
MUMomir  Eccleeiam'  (In  £^,  ad  Bom,  Com' 
iMut  lib.  X. ;  Opera,  t.  vii.  p.  431,  ed.  Berol. 
1837). 

Dr.  Neandcr  suggests  that  as  Aquila  would 
require  extensive  premises  for  his  manufactory, 
be,  pethapSf  set  apart  one  room  for  the  use  of  a 
Mction  of  the  Church  in  whatever  place  he  fixed 
loi  residence,  and  that  as  his  superior  Chris- 
tian knowledge  and  piety  qualified  him  for  the 
oftceofaScSciiricaAor)  he  gave  religious  instruc- 
tioQ  to  this  small  assembly.     The  salutations 
to  uidividuals  whidi  follow  the  expression  in 
Iksn.  xvi.  5,  show  that  they  were  not  referred  to 
n  it,  and  are  quite  inconsistent  with  the  supposi- 
^  that  the  mole  church  met  in  Aquila*s  house. 
K«  is  it  probable  that  the  collective  body  of 
^^rirtians  m  Rome  or  elsewhere  would  alter  ^eir 
p'aoe  of  meeting  on  Aquila*s  return.    The  same 
***nMot  critic  brings  forward  as  an  iUustzation  of 
'^exprevkm  the  examination  of  Justin  Ifartyr 
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before  the  Prefect  Rusticns.  'Wliere  do  you 
assembled  toC  ffw4pxf*r$€ ;  said  the  Preefect 
Justin  replied.  Wherever  it  suits  each  one*s  pre- 
ference and  ability :  you  take  for  granted  that  we 
all  meet  in  the  same  place ;  but  it  is  not  so,  for 
the  God  of  the  Christians  is  not  circumscribed  by 
place,  but,  being  invisible,  fills  heaven  and  earth, 
and  is  everywhere  worshipped  and  glorified  by 
the  foithful.  Rusticus  thai  said  :  Tell  me  where 
you  meet  together,  or  in  what  place  you  collect 
your  disciples?  Justin  said :  I  am  staying  at  the 
house  of  one  Martinus,  and  I  know  no  other  place 
of  meeting  besides  this  (koI  ob  yi^^KW  d?iX.iir 
ruf^  awiXtvctv),  and  if  any  one  wislied  to  come 
to  me,  I  communicated  to  him  the  words  of  truth.* 
The  persons  who  thus  visited  Justin  might  be 
called  ji  KOT*  oIko¥  rov  *\ov<rrivov  iKic\ri<ria 
(Neander*s  Allgemeine  Geachichte  der  ChristU- 
chen  ReUgion  und  Kirche,  I.  ii.  pp.  402^  603 ; 
Justini  Martyris  Opera,  Append,  pars  ii.  p. 
586,  Parisiis,  1742). 

The  Greeks  call  Aquila  bishop  and  apostle,  and 
honour  him  on  July  12.  The  festival  of  Aquila 
and  PrisciUa  is  placed  in  the  Roman  Calendar, 
where  he  is  denoted  Bishop  of  Heraclea,  on  July  8, 
(Calmet).-J.  E.  R. 

AR  (iy ;  Sept  "Hp),  the  capital  city  of  the 
Moabites  (Num.  xxi.  28 ;  Deut  ii.  9,  18,  29), 
near  the  river  Amon  (Deut  ii.  18,  24;  Num. 
xxi.  13-15).  It  appears  to  have  been  burnt 
by  King  Sihon  (Num.  xxi.  28),  and  Isaiah,  in 
describing  the  future  calamities  of  the  Moabites, 
says, '  In  the  night  Ar  of  Moab  is  laid  waste 
and  brought  to  silence*  (Isa.  xv.  I).  In  his 
comment  on  this  passage,  Jerome  states  that  in 
his  youth  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  by  which 
Ar  was  destroyed  in  ^e  night-time.  This  he 
evidently  regards  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  predic- 
tion, which,  however,  had  probably  some  less  re- 
mote reference.  Latterly  the  name  of  the  city 
was  Ghwcised  into  Areopolis. 

This  city  was  also  called  Rabbah  or  Rabbath, 
and,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rabbath  of  Ammon, 
Rabbath-Moab.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Rabmathon; 
Steph.  Byzantinus,  Rabathmoma ;  and  Abulfeda 
(  Tab,  Syr.,  p.  90),  Rabbath,  and  also  Mab.  The 
site  still  heeoB  the  name  of  Rabbah.  The  spot  has 
been  visited  and  described  by  Seetisen,  Burckhardt, 
Legh,  Macmichael,  and  Irby  and  Mangles.  It 
is  about  17  miles  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  10  miles 
south  of  the  Amon  (Modjebl  and  about  the  same 
distance  north  of  Kerek.  The  ruins  of  Rabbali 
are  situated  on  a  low  hijl,  which  commands  the 
whole  plain.  They  present  notliing  of  interest 
except  two  old  Roman  temples  and  some  tanks. 
Irby  and  Mangles  (Letters,  p.  457)  remark,  with 
surprise,  that  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town  does 
not  seem  to  have  exceeded  a  mile.  Burckhardt 
says,  '  half  an  hour  in  circuit,*  and  that  no  trace 
of  walls  could  be  found  :  but  it  is  obvious  frx)m 
the  descriptions  that  the  city  whose  ruins  they 
saw  was  a  comparatively  modem  town,  less 
important  and  extensive  than  the  ancient  me- 
tropolis of  Moab. 

ARABAH  (n^*;^ ;  Sept  "Apafia),  a  Hebtew 
word,  signifying  in  general  a  desert  plain,  or 
ateppe.  In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated *  the  plain,*  but  in  the  original  it  appears 
to  be  supplied  with  die  article  on  purpose,  as  the 
proper  name  (Hlliyn  ha-Arabah,  the  Ajrabah), 
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of  the  gntl  fdain  or  vklley  in  ib  wbol#  nietit. 
which  ii  forthi  occupied  bj  the  Jordui  and  i 
lakei,  uid  ii  imlongrd  fnnn  tb«  Dead  Sea  to  tt 
Klanitic  Oulf.  The  name  hat  come  down 
the  prcKnt  dajr  in  the  tame  rorm  in  Anbi 
tl-Arabah  ((bjtl\);  but  it  ■•  now  reitiicted 
the  psrt  iietweeti  the  lake  and  the  gitlr  Tiie 
more  eitended  tpptication  of  the  nune  by  the 
HefarewiUBicceMluUy  traced  bj  ProTeaor  Robin- 
•on  from  Oesmiiu ;  '  In  cwnnection  with  the  Red 
Sea  and  Elath '  (Deut  i.  1 ;  ii.  H).  '  As  eilend- 
ingtotheIakeofTiberiai'(Jcah.  lii.'S;  3  Sam 
iir.  7;  2King»K«.  4).  *  Sea  of  the  AnOxh,  the 
Salt  Sea'  (Joih.  iii.  16;  lii.  3;  Deut.  iv.  49). 
'  The  mhoth  (plaint)  of  Jericho'  (Joih.  r.  10  ; 
3  King*  KIT.  9).  '  Plaint  {arbatk)  of  Hcab,' 
t.  e.  ojqnaite  Jericho,  pntiablj  putured  by  (he 
Hoahito,  though  not  within  their  pmper  teiritin 
(Deut.  «iv.  I,  8  i    Num.  uii.  I)    (An, 
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ARABIA,  an  exteruive  reipion  occupying  the 
•nudi-watem  eitrvmily  ofAtia,  hetwren  12°  JS' 
and  34^'^  N.  lat,  and  33^°  and  60°  E.  long,  fium 
Greenwich;  having  on  the  W.  the  Iilhmiu  of 
Sun  and  the  Hed  Sea  (called  fron]  it  tlie^^roAian 
(iuln,  which  aepBiate  it  ftom  Africa ;  on  (he  S. 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  en  the  E.  the  Pertian 
Gulf  and  the  EuphnteL  The  boundary  to  iOK 
north  hat  never  been  well  defined,  br  in  that  di- 
rfction  it  fpteada  out  into  interminable  detertt, 
which  meet  thoae  of  Palettine  and  Syria  on  the 
went,  and  thoM  of  Irak-AraU  (i.  e.  Babylonia) 
and  Mnopotamia  on  the  eait ;  and  hence  gome 
Keoffrapben  include  that  entire  wildemca  in 
Arabia.  The  form  of  the  peniniula  ii  that  of  a 
trapeuid,  whaeeniperflcialarea  ii  ectimated  at 
four  timet  the  extent  of  Fiance.  It  it  coe  of  the 
few  ctnntriee  of  the  loulh  where  the  detcrndantt 
of  the  aboriginal  Lnhabitanli  havi>  neitlier  been 
eilitpated    ax  expdled    by   northern  invader*. 
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They  have  not  only  retained  powfjun  of  Ibeit 
ancotral  homei,  hot  have  KM  liMfa  oolooia  to 
all  the  adjacent  legtont,  and  nra  to  moR  diMtnl 
landi,  hotfa  in  Africa  and  Ama.  'TbtR  it  no 
people,'  nyi  Ritter  {Erdkunde,  IL  iLp.  173), 
'  wod  aie  Im  circumicribed  to  the  ttnilor) 
utually  atiigned  to  them  than  the  Aiala;  Ibei 
range  oubrtripa  get^nphical  Uundaiici  in  ail 
diicctioni.' 

With  the  hiitory  of  a>  country  laie  that  4 
Palestine  are  there  connected  to  many  hallowed 
and  imprenve  Btiociatlocw  at  with  thatof  Aiaba. 
Here  lived  and  tuffer«d  the  holy  patriaich  Jrti; 
here  Moan,  w  hoi  'a  itrangei  and  a  ittephod,' ■> 
tbebuming.uncontumingbuih;  beie Ehjah Ibuiid 
Jteltfi  from  the  rage  of  penecudon ;  here  wai  it* 
■cene  of  all  the  marrelloui  diiplayi  of  diviae 
power  and  miTcy  that  followed  the  delivcnoce  iX 
Iirael  from  the  Egyptian  yrike,  and  accompMuid 
their  joumeyingt  to  the  Piuinljed  Land;  ud 
htre  Jehovah  mantletted  htmtelf  in  viiible  gltrf 
to  hit  people.  From  the  influence  of  tine  aav- 
ciationt,  combined  with  itt  proiimity  to  Pakttine, 
and  the  chae  affinity  in  blood,  mannen,  and 
cuitonu  between  the  noHbem  portion  of  itt  in- 
habitanta  and  die  Jewi,  Arabia  it  a  r«fiai  <^  T^ 
culiai  interett  to  tlie  itudait  of  the  Bible ;  and  <1 
it  chiefly  in  ita  telatiai  to  lubjecli  of  Khle  ttody 
that  we  are  now  to  cannder  it  It  *ai  well  re- 
iiiBTked  by  Butckhudt  (who  knew  Arab  life  and 
character  better  than  any  other  European  Iiavriln 
that  hat  yet  appeared)  that  '  the  lactcd  hiitaiu 
irf'  the  children  of  larael  will  nerer  be  thonn^y 
undetttood,  la  long  at  we  are  not  minuldy  >e- 
□uainted  with  everything  rdating  to  the  And) 
Bedouint  and  the  countaca  in  whieb  diey  more 
and  paftuR.' 

In  early  tioaet  the  Hebr«wa  included  a  part  of 
what  w*  caU  Arabia  annnH  tbe  cmntiia  Ihey 
vagoely  dengnated  at  Qlp  Kedciit, '  the  EaH,' 
the  inbaUtanli  being  numfaersd  among  the  'U 
Dip  Bmi-Kedtm,  '  Soiu  of  the  E^'  i-  '■ 
Onentalt.  But  there  it  aa  evidence  to  ^ow  (h 
it  attetted  by  Winer,  RwmmiiUer,  and  Mber 
Bible-geognj^en)  that  Iheee  pfaiaic*  are  trcr  ip- 

Cd  to  tlie  Kkolt  of  the  counbry  known  U  w  at 
bia.  They  appear  to  have  been  canmaity 
uted  in  ipeaking  of  tboee  pub  which  lay  doe 
etut  ot  Paleitine,  or  on  Itie  norlh-eati  and  nulb- 
att ;  though  occationally  (hey  do  «em  to  prant 
D  trucU  which  lay  indeed  to  tiw  nulh  and  iwlh- 
rert  of  that  country,  but  to  the  eait  and  loutb- 
eait  of  Egypt.  Hence  Joaeph  Hede  (who  ii 
followed  by  BellennBiui,  Bandbudi  d.  Bit-  i^ 
lerai.  lb.  iii.  p.  330)  it  of  opinion  thai  tlw  phra«- 
'  kittriacat  the  period  when  thalRaetitt* 
Egypt,  and  waa  retained  by  them  at  a 
mode  of  ipeech  after  they  were  tetlled  in  Canaan. 
That  conjectuiE  would,  donbdm,  coundtnbly 
extend  the  meaning  of  the  term  ;  yet  erai  then  i( 
could  tcarcely  embr&ce  tbe  extreme  BUth  of 
Arahia,  a  queen  in  which  (mi  the  lupptailioD  tf 
Yemen  bemg  identical  with  Sh(t«)  u,  in  (he 
New   Teatament,    ttyled   not    'a   queen   of  the 


-Eait,'  hut  BatrlXuxaa  N^mi,  '  a  qoeci  of  the 
Soutli,'  Accordingly  we  find  that  wbenerer  the 
'iprtoion  ketUm  baa  obrioualy  a  referoiee  M 
Arabia,  it  invariably  pointt  to  iti  norlhtm  divi- 
■im  uiiy.  Tina  in  Gen.  uv.  6,  Abraham  it  laid 
•ent  away  (Jieiont  oTHagar  and  Ketuiah 
Ertlt-Kedem—Ktdaoah,  i.  e.  the  Eatt 
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cmaArff  eutvaid ;  and  none  of  them,  »  far  as 
we  knowj  were  located  in  peninsular  Arabia ;  Cot 
dw  fltory  which  represents  Jshmael  as  settling  at 
Mecca  is  an  unsupported  native  tradition.  The 
paCriarch  Job  is  described  (Job  i.  3)  as  'the 
greateit  of  all  the  men  of  the  east,*  and  though 
oyiniaiis  differ  as  to  the  precise  locality  of  the  land 
a  Ut,  all  are  agreed  that  it  was  in  some  part  of 
Aiabia,  but  certainly  not  in  Arabia  Felix.  In 
the  Book  of  Judgts  Ori.  3;  vii.  12;  Tui.  10) 
among  the  allies  of  tbe  Bifidianites  and  Ama- 
Ifkites  (tribes  of  the  north)  are  mentioned  the 
^  Beni'Kedem^^  which  Josephus  translates  by 
'A^^jSos,  the  Arabs.  In  Isa.  zi.  14,  the  parallelism 
reqaires  that  by  '  sons  of  the  east'  we  undentand 
the  NamadM  of  Desert  Arabia,  as  corresponding 
to  ^  Philistines  *■  on  the  west  f  and  with  these 
aie  conjoined  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  Am- 
mooitei,  who  were  all  northern  Arabians.  The 
camnand  was  given  ^Jer.  xliz.  28^  to  the  Baby- 
knisos  <  to  smite  ^  Beni-Kedem,  who  are  there 
clsaed  with  the  Kedarenes,  descendants  of  Ish- 
mtfll  (oomp.  I  Kings  iv.  30).  In  more  modem 
Una  a  name  of  similar  miport  was  applied  to 
the  Ambs  generally ;  they  were  called  Saracens 
(Shaiakiyun,  u  e.  Orientals)  from  the  word  aharky 
'the  east,'  whence  also  is  derived  the  term  sirocco, 
(be  esst  wind.  The  name  of  Saracens  came  into 
ve  m  the  west  in  a  vague  and  undefined  sense 
dWr  the  Roman  conquest  of  Palestine,  but  does 
Bot  Mcm  to  have  been  adopted  as  a  general  desig- 
Bitioa  till  about  the  eigfatn  century.  It  is  to  be 
noMuiDed  here  that  though  in  Scripture  K§dem 
oMt  commonly  denotes  Northern  Arabia,  it  is 
ahD  used  of  coontries  further  east,  e,  g,  of  the 
Bitife  country  ci  Abraham  (Isa.  xli.  2;  oomp. 
Gen.  zxix.  ly,  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  7),  aiid 
mn  of  Gyms  (Isa.  xlvi.  11);  and,  therefore, 
iiaogh  the  Magi  who  came  to  Jerusalem  (fifatt. 
a- 1)  were  iwh  droroAwr, '  from  the  east,'  it  does 
•Dt  thence  folkyw  that  they  were  natives  of 
Aafaia. 

We  6nd  the   name  T)V  (^-^^)  ^^<^>  ^^ 

beginiing  to  occur  about  the  time  of  Solomon. 

ft  desigittted  a  portion  of  the  country,  an  in- 

^iUtnit  being  called  Arabi,  an  Arabian  (Isa.  ziii. 

»),  or  in  later  Hebrew,  Arbi  (Neh.  u.  19),  the 

M  of  which  was  Arbim  (2  Chr.  zxi.  16),  or 

Mm  (Arabians)  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11).    In  some 

pUcci  these  names  seem  to  be  given  to  the  No- 

Mic  tribes  generally  (Isa.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  iii.  2) 

•d  their  country  (Isa.  xxi.  13).    The  kings  of 

Aatna  from  whom  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and 

^c^OMphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  11)  received  gifts  were, 

fniabiy.  Bedouin  chiefii;  though  in  ihe  place 

Mid  to  die  former  text  (1  Kings  X.  15),  instead 

^Arab  we  find  Ereb,  roidered  in  Jer.  xxv.  20, 

H/ mingled  people,'  but  which  Gesenius,  fol- 

^*^iag  the  Chaldee,  understands  to  mean '  foreign 

'Uics.*    It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  in 

>11  the  passages  where  the  word  Arab  occurs  it 

'^'■isnates  only  a  small  portion  of  the  territory 

'^'Bvik  to  us  as  Arabia.    Thus  in  the  account 

fi*CD  by  Ecekid  (xxvii.  21)  of  the  Arabian  tribes 

^  traded  with  Tyre>  mention  is  specially  made 

^Arwh  (oomp.  Jer.  xxv.  24).     In  2  Chr.  xxi. 

1<;  ttii.  I;   xxvi.  7;  Neh.  iv.  7,  we  find  the 

Aiifaiam  claaed  with  the  Philistines,  the  Ethi- 

^piB*  (  i.  e.  the  Asiatic  Goshites,  of  whom  they 

>v  mid  Id  have  been  neighbours),  the  Mehunims, 


the  Arrunonites,  and  Ashdodites.  At  what  period 
this  name  Arab  was  extended  to  the  whole  r^on 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  From  it  the  GKeeks 
formed  the  word  'ApafiiOf  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  New  Testament ;  in  Ghd.  i.  17,  in  reference 
probably  to  the  tract  adjacent  to  Damascene 
Syria,  and  in  CtaX,  iv.  25,  in  reference  to  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai.  Amcmg  the  strangers 
assembled  at  Jerusalem  at  the  Pentecost  diere 
were  "ApafitSy  Arabs  (Acts  ii.  11),  the  singular 
being  "Apa^. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  the  name  Arab  various 
opinions  have  been  expressed.  Hexel  (Bib,  Real 
Lex,)  and  Bellermann  (Handbuch  d.  Bib,  Liter. 
th.  iii.  p.  219)  absurdly  derive  it  from  a  trans- 
position of  letters  in  the  name  of  Eber,  the  father 
of  Joktan ;  Poc(x;ke  follows  the  native  writers  in 
thinking  the  name  was  taken  from  Araba,  a  dis- 
trict of  Yemen,  so  called  from  Y4rab,  Joktan's 
son ;  some  suppose  that  as  this  country  was  called 
bv  the  Israwtes  Kedem,  '  the  east,'  so  by  the 
Shemitic  tribes  who  dwelt  beyond  the  Euphrates 
it  was  termed  Arab  in  the  smse  of  *  the  west ;' 
while  others  derive  it  from  the  same  word  in  the 
sense  of '  mixed  people,'  or  <  merchants.'  But  dis- 
missing these  conjectures  as  groundless  and  unsa- 
tisfoctory,  the  most  obvious  etymology  of  the  name 
is  from  hy^  Arabah,  a  eteppe,  i.  e.  a  desert 
plain  or  wilderness.  That  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  name  given  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  to  the 
tract  of  country  extending  iMfthward  from  Elath, 
on  the  Arabian  Gulf,  to  the  Dead  Sea  (Deut  i.  1 ; 
ii.  8),  and  even  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Tiberias 
(Josh.  xii.  3).  It  was  called  Ha-Arabahy  com- 
monly renoered  in  our  version  by  'the  plain' 
(hence  the  Dead  Sea  was  styled  the  '  sea  of  the 
AratM^i,*  Josh.  iii.  16);   and    it    included  the 

rlains  (Arboth)  of  Jericho  and  Moab  (Josh.  v. 
0 ;  Deut  xxxiv.  1,  8).  In  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  contained  in  the  book  of  Joshua  we  find 
(xv.  61),  *  in  the  wilderness,  Beth-Arabah,'  in  the 
Hebrew  HH'^n  tX*2f  i.e.  *•  the  house  of  the  plain.' 
It  had  beoi  mentioned  at  v.  6,  as  on  the  northern 
borders ;  and  hence,  at  xviii.  22,  it  appears  also 
as  a  city  of  Benjamin,  one  of  whose  boundaries, 
it  is  said  at  v.  18,  *  passed  over  against  [the] 
Arabah  northward,  and  went  down  into  [the] 
Arabah.'  Now  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  southern  part  of  this  great  valley  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  Wadv^el'^ Arabah,  and 
there  is  no  improbability  in  the  conjecture  that 
this  designation,  which  was  applied  at  so  early  a 
period  as  the  days  of  Moses  to  one  particular  dis- 
trict, was  gradually  extended  to  the  entire  region. 
No  designation,  indeed,  could  be  more  compre- 
hensive or  correct ;  for,  looking  to  Arabia  as  a 
whole,  it  may  fitly  be  described  as  one  vast  desert 
of  arid  and  barren  plains,  intersected  by  chains 
of  rocky  mountains,  where  the  oaaee,  or  '  spots  of 
living  green'  (probably  a  corruption  of  the  Arabic 
word  wady,  a  valley  or  watercourse^,  exist  but  in 
a  very  small  proportion  to  the  sterility  and  deso- 
lation which  reign  around. 

The  modem  name,  Jeehirat^l-Arab,  i.  e.  <  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs,'  applies  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  region  only.  Another  native  appella- 
tion is  Beled^UAraby  i.  e.  *  the  land  of  the  Arabs :' 
the  Persians  and  Turks  call  it  Arabistdn.  Mr. 
Lane  informs  us  that  in  Eg3rpt  the  term  Arab  is 
now  generally  limited  to  the  Bedawees,  or  people 
of  the  desert ;  but  formerly  it  was  used  to  desig- 
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nate  Ihe  townspeople  and  villagcn  of  Arabian 
origin,  while  those  of  the  desert  were  called  Aarab 
or  Aarabees  :  the  former  now  call  themselves  Ow- 
lad-el-Arabf  or  sons  of  the  Arabs. 

The  earlj  Greek  geographers,  sach  as  Erato- 
sthenes and  Sdabo,  mention  only  two  divisioDs  of 
this  vast  region,  Happy  and  Desert  Arabia. 
But  after  the  city  of  Petra,  in  Idumaea,  had  be- 
come celebrated  as  the  metropolis  of  a  commercial 
people,  the  Nabathsaans,  it  gave  name  to  a  third 
division,  viz.  Arabia  Petrtea  (improperly  tnms- 
lated  Stony  Arabia) ;  and  this  threefold  division, 
which  first  occurs  in  the  geographer  Ptolemy, 
who  flounced  in  th^  second  century,  has  obtained 
throughout  Europe  ever  since.  It  is  unknown, 
however,  to  native  or  odier  Eastern  geographers, 
who  reckon  Arabia  Deserta  as  chiefly  belonging 
to  Syria  and  to  Irak-Arabi,  or  Babylonia,  while 
they  include  a  great  part  of  what  we  call  Arabia 
Petraea  in  Egypt 

1.  Arabia  Fblix  (inOr.  *Apa$ia  ii  Elfialfiwv, 
the  Arabia  Eudeemon  of  Pliny),  i.  e.  Happy 
Arabia,  The  name  has  commcnily  been  sup- 
posed to  owe  its  origin  to  the  variety  and  richness 
of  the  natural  productions  of  this  portion  of  the 
country,  compsured  with  those  of  the  other  two 
divisicMis.  Some,  however,  regard  the  epithet 
'happy*  as  a  translation  of  its  Arabic  name 

^*4J  Yemefiy  which,  though  primarily  denot- 
ing the  land  of  the  rigkt  hand,  or  aouth,*  also 
bears  the  secondary  sense  of  '  happy,  prosperous.' 
This  part  of  Arabia  lies  between  the  Red  Sea  on 
the  west  and  the  Persian  Ghilf  on  the  east,  the 
boundary  to  the  north  being  an  imaginary  line 
drawn  between  their  respective  northern  extremi- 
ties, Akaba  and  Basra  or  Bussora.  It  thus  em- 
braces by  &r  the  greater  portion  of  the  country 
known  to  us  as  Arabia,  wnich,  however,  is  very 
much  a  terra  incognita ;  (br  the  accessible  dis- 
tricts have  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  and 
but  little  of  the  interior  has  been  as  yet  visited  by 
any  European  travello'. 

Arabia  may  be  described  generally  as  an  ele> 
vated  table-land,  the  mountain  ranges  of  which 
are  by  some  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  those 
of  Syria,  but  Ritter  (Erdktmde,  th.  i.  p.  172) 
views  them  as  forming  a  distinct  and  independent 
plateau,  peculiar  to  the  country.  In  Arabia 
Felix  the  ridges,  which  are  very  high  in  the  inte- 
rior, slope  gently  on  the  east  towards  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  on  the  north-east  towards  the  vast 
plains  of  the  desert.  On  the  west  the  declivities 
are  steeper,  and  on  the  north-west  the  chains  are 
connected  with  those  of  Arabia  Petma.  Com- 
mencing our  survey  at  the  north  end  of  the  Red 
Sea,  the  first  province  which  lies  along  its  dune  is 
the  Het^az,  which  Niebuhr  and  others  reckon  as 
belonging  to  Arabia  Petraea,  but  which  the  editor 
of  Burckhardt*s  TraveU  in  Arabia  has  shown  to 
belong  properly  to  Arabia  Felix.  This  was  the 
cradle  of  Mohammedan  superstition,  containing 
both  Mecca,  where  the  prophet  was  bom,  and 

*  This  phraseology  may  have  originated  in  the 
worship  of  the  rising  sun  at  the  Kaidia,  or  ancient 
temple  of  Mecca,  when  the  worshipper  had  the 
east  before  him,  the  west  behind  hmi,  the  south 
on  his  rights  and  the  north  on  his  left:  hence 
Syria  is  called  .StA-SAom,  the  left.  Yet  the  He- 
brews had  the  same  idiom. 
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Medina,  where  he  was  buried ;  and  hence  it  be- 
came the  Holy  Land  of  the  Moslem,  whither  they 
resort  in  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of  the  East. 
It  is  on  the  whole  a  barren  tract,  consisting 
chiefly  of  rugged  mountains  and  sajidy  plains. 
Still  more  unproductive,  however,  is  the  long, 
flat^  dreary  but,  of  varying  wid^  called  Te- 
hdmti,  which  runs  along  the  coast  to  the  south  of 
Hedjax,  and  was  at  no  distant  period  covered  by 
the  sea.     But  next  to  this  comes   Yemen  (the 
name  of  a  particular  province,  as  well  as  of  the 
whole  country),  the  true  Arabia  Felix  of  the 
ancients, '  Araby  the  Blest'  of  modem  poets,  and 
doubtless  the  finest  portion  of  the  peninsulA.    Yet 
if  it  be  distinguished  for  fertility  and  beauty,  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  way  of  contrast,  for  it  is  &r  from 
coming  up  to  the  expectations  which  travellen 
had  form^  of  it.     Here  is  Sanaa  (supposed  to  be 
the  Uzal  of  Scripture),  the  seat  of  an  iraamn ; 
Biareb,  which  some  identify  with  Sheba ;  Mo<dia, 
the  chief  mart  for  cofi^ee;  and  Aden,  a  place 
rapidly  increasing  in  importance    since  taken 
possession  of  by  Britain,  wi^  a  view  to  secure 
her  navigation  of  die  Red  Sea.    Turning  from 
the  west  to  the  south  coast  of  the  peninsula,  we 
next  come  to  the  extensive  province  of  Hhadra- 
matU  (the  Hasarmaveth  of  the  Bible),  a  region 
not  unlike  Yemen  in  its  general  features,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tracts  called  Mahhrah  and 
Sahar,  which  are  dreary  deserts.    The  south-east 
comer  of  the  peninsula,  between  Hhadramaut 
and  the  Persian  Ghil^  is  occupied  by  the  im- 
portant district  of  Oman,  which  has  recently 
become  better  known  to  us  than  most  other  parts 
of  Arabia  Felix  by  the  travels  and  researches  of 
Lieut  Wellsted  (Travela  in  Arabia,  London, 
1838,  2  vols.  8vo.).    Oman  has  been  in  all  ages 
famous  for  its  trade ;  and  the  present  imaum  of 
Muscat,  a  politic  and  enterprising  prince,  has 
greatly  extended  it,  and  thereby  increased  and 
consolidated  his  own  power  by  forming  commer- 
cial allianofs  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  other  foreign  nations.     Along  the 
Pernan  Gulf  northward  stretches  the  province  of 
XoAso,  or  rather  El  Haesa,  to  which  bdong  the 
Bahrein  Islands,  famous  for  their  pearls.    The 
districts  we  have  enumerated  all  lie  along  the 
coasts,  but  beyond  them  in  the  south  stretches  the 
vast  desert  of  Akhaf,  or  Roba-el-Kbah,  t.  e.  <  the 
empty  abode,*  a  desolate  and  dreary  unexplored 
waste  of  sand.     To  the  north  of  this  extends  the 
great  central  province  of  Nedeehed   or  Nefd. 
Ritter  regards  it  as  forming  nearly  a  half  of  the 
entire  peninsula.     It  may  be  described  as  haying 
been  m  great  o^ieina  gentium  of  tibe  south,  as 
were  Scandinavia  and  Tartary  of  the  north ;  for 
it  is  the  region  whence  there  issued  at  different 
periods  those  countless  hordes  of  Arabs  which 
overran  a  great  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.     Here 
too  was  the  origin  and  the  seat  of  the  Wababeea 
(so  formidable  until  subdued  in  1818  by  Mehemet 
All,  pasha  of  Egypt),  thdr  chief  town  bein^ 
Doeydi. 

The  ^eoloffical  stractore  and  mineraioyieai 
productions  of  this  part  of  Arabia  are  in  a  great 
measure  unknown.  In  the  mountains  about 
Mecca  and  Medina  the  predominant  rocks  are  of 
grey  and  red  granite,  porphyry,  and  limestone. 
This  is  also  the  case  in  the  great  chain  that  runs 
southward  towards  Bfaskat ;  only  that  in  the  ridge 
that  rises  behind  the  Tdiama  there  is  found 
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•cfakai  and  basalt  insAad  of  granite.  Trecea  of 
roteinie  actkm  may  be  perceived  around  Me- 
dim,  as  alio  at  Aden  and  in  man  j  other  parts  of 
the  poiiiHola.  Hot^pringa  are  of  frequent  oo 
cunaiceantheHadjeeor  pilgrim  road  to  Mecca. 
The  ancienta  beliered  that  Arabia  yielded  both 
pAd  and  precioua  atonei,  but  Niebnhr  doubts  if 
thii  erer  waa  the  case.  The  most  valuable  ore 
band  nov  ia  the  lead  of  Oman :  what  ia  called 
tbe  Mocha  stone  ia  a  qiecies  of  agate  that  comes 
fton  India,  llie  native  iron  iacoarae  and  brittle; 
at  Lobeia  and  elaewhere  there  are  hilla  of  foaail 
silt.  The  botany  of  Yemen  waa  inveatigated  by 
Fonkil,  one  of  the  fellow-tmvellera  of  Niebuhr. 
AiabJa  Felix  has  alwaya  been  famoua  for  iiank* 
ineense^  myirh,  aloes,  balsam,  guma,  oasaia,  &c. ; 
bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  last^nentioned  and 
otber  articlea  aujppoaed  to  be  indigenoua  were  not 
impoffted  from  India.  Here  are  found  all  the 
ftwB  of  temperate  and  warm  climatea,  among 
vbich  the  date,  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree,  ia  the 
DMit  common,  and  is,  along  with  the  apeciea  of 
ftm  called  dhourra,  the  ataple  article  of  food. 
Bat  the  most  valuable  vegetable  pnxluotion  is 
coffee  (Arab.  hoAwehy  an  old  term  for  wine,  the 
ind  being  called  bmrn) ;  for  Yemen,  if  not  ita 
latire  country,  is  the  habitat  where  it  haa 
KKKbed  the  greateat  atate  of  perfection.  Culti- 
^ttioD  here  is  not  confined  to  the  plains,  Init  is 
cvned  up  the  sides  of  the  monn tains,  which  are 
iui  out  in  tenacea  and  supplied  with  water  by 
■Beans  of  artificial  reaervoiis.  In  the  animal 
tini^doni  Andna  poaaeasea,  in  common  with  the 
■•Wot  regiona,  the  camel  (the  *  living  ship  of 
^  <laert*),  pandiera,  lynxes,  hyanas,  jackals, 
tm\]e$,  asses  (wild  and  tamejy  monkeys,  &c 
^  the  glory  of  Arabia  is  its  horae.  As  in  no 
^  country  n  that  animal  so  much  esteemed, 
^  in  no  odier  are  ita  noble  qualitiea  of  swiftness, 
*Wance^  temper,  attadmient  to  man,  so  finely 
^e^eloped.  Of  the  insect  tribes,  the  locust,  both 
^  iti  numbers  and  its  destructiveneaB,  is  the 
■**  fionnidable  aoonrge  to  vegetation.  The 
fi^bian  seas  awann  with  fish,  aea-ibwl,  and 
^;  coial  aboonda  in  the  Red  Saa,  and  pearla 
>  tbe  Persian  Gulf . 

^  Ajubia  Dbsksta,  called  by  the  Greeks 
^ms  *Apa0ia,  at  ii  '%nifxos  ^ApafiiOf  and  by 

^  Aiabs  ^  JU^  El-Badiaht  i.  e.  the  Desert 

^  takea  in  that  portion  of  the  country  which 
^oorth  of  Arabia  Feliz,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
""(^Hast  by  the  Biiphrates,  on  the  north-west  by 
%ia,  and  on  the  weat  by  Palestine  and  Arabia 
P^tnHL  The  Arabs  divide  this  '  great  wilderness* 
Qto  tkne  parts,  so  called  from  their  proximity  to 
^  Ripedive  ooontxies,  via.  Badiak  e»h  Sham 
'%na),  Badiah  el  Jeahirah  (the  peninaula,  i.  e. 
^\9ndBadiah  el  Irdk  (Babylonia>  From 
Inward  Badiah  cornea  the  name  of  the  nomadic 
^^bj  whom  it  ia  traveraed,  vis.  Bedaweee 
°<ttv  known  to  as  by  the  French  corruption  of 
^"^MMf  i  who  are  not,  however,  confined  to  this 
t^fion  of  Arabia,  but  range  throughout  the  entire 
'[^^  Soltf  as  it  has  yet  been  explored.  Desert 
^^bia  aanean  to  be  one  continuoua,  elevated, 
""^^uinable  eteppe^  occaaionally  intersected  by 
'^BfN  of  bills.  Sand  and  salt  are  the  chief  ele- 
l^'Bti  of  file  soil,  which  in  many  places  is  entirely 
^11^^  elsewhere  yields  stinted  and  thorny 
"n>bi  or  finnly-tcattered  saline  pUnts.    That 


part  of  the  wilderness  called  El  Hhammad  lies 
on  the  Syrian  frontier,  extending  from  the  Hauran 
to  the  Eu|4uates,  and  is  one  immense  dead  and 
dreary  level,  very  scantily  supplied  with  water, 
except  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  the  fields 
are  irrigated  by  wheels  and  other  artificial  con- 
trivances. 

The  sky  in  these  deserts  is  generally  cloudless, 
but  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  is  moderated  by 
cooling  winds,  which,  however,  raise  feariul 
tempests  of  sand  and  dust  Here,  too,  as  in 
other  regions  of  the  East,  occaaionally  prevails 
the  burmng,  suffocating  south-east  wind,  called 
by  the  Arabs  El  HharHr  (the  Hot),  but  more 
conuncmly  SamOm,  and  by  the  Turks  Samf^eU 
(both  woida  meaning  '  the  Poisonous '),  the  effects 
of  which,  however,  have  by  some  travellers  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  This  ia  probably  *  the  eaat 
wind*  and  &e  *  wind  from  the  deaert  *  spoken  of 
in  Scripture.  Another  phenomenon,  which  is 
not  peculiar  indeed,  to  Desert  Arabia,  but  is 
seen  there  in  greatest  frequency  and  perfection, 
is  what  the  French  call  the  mirage,  the  delusive 
appearance  of  an  expanse  of  water,  created  by 
the  tremulous,  unduiatory  movement  of  the  va- 
pours raised  by  the  excessive  heat  of  a  meridian 
sun.  It  is  called  in  Arabic  eerabj  and  is  no 
doubt  the  Hebrew  eairah  of  Isa.  xxxv.  7,  which 
our  translators  have  rendered '  the  parched  ground/ 

3.  Arabia  PsTRiBA  (Gr.  Uerpaia)  appears  to 
have  derived  its  name  fivmi  its  chief  town  Petra 
(ft.  e.  a  rock),  in  Heb.  Selah;  although  (as  is  re- 
marked by  Burckhardt)  the  epithet  is  also  appro- 
priate on  account  of  the  rocky  mountains  and 
stony  plains  which  compose  its  suHkce.  It  em- 
braces all  the  north-westem  portion  of  the  coun- 
try ;  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  Desert  and 
Happy  Arabia  (for  we  have  included  the  Hedjaz 
in  the  latter),  on  the  north  by  Palestine  and  the 
Meditorranean,  on  the  west  by  Egypt,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Red  Sea.  This  division  of  Arabia 
has  been  of  late  years  viaited  by  a  great  manv 
travellers  from  Eunme,  and  ia  conaequently  much 
better  known  than  the  other  portiona  of  the  coun- 
try. Omfining  ouraelvea  at  present  to  a  general 
outline,  we  refer  for  details  to  the  articles  Sinai, 
ExoDCa,  Edom,  Moab,  &c.  Beginning  at  the 
northern  frontier,  there  meeta  the  elevated  plain 
of  Belka,  to  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  district 
of  KeraJE  (Kir),  the  ancient  territory  of  the 
Moabites,  their  kinsmen  of  Ammon  having  set- 
tled to  the  north  of  this,  in  Arabia  Deserta.  The 
north  border  of  Moab  was  the  brook  Amon,  now 
the  Wady-el-Mdjib ;  to  the  south  of  Moab,  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Wady-el-Ahsy,  lay  Mount 
Seir,  the  dominion  of  tiie  Edomites,  or  Idwnita, 
reaching  as  far  as  to  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea. 
The  great  valley  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  that  point  consists,  fint,  of  £l-Ghor,  which  is 
ccHnparatively  low,  but  gradually  rises  by  a  suc- 
cession of  limestone  diflb  into  the  more  elevated 
plain  of  El-Arabah,  formerly  mentioned.  '  We 
were  now,^  says  Professor  Robinson  ( Biblical  Re- 
searehet,  vol.  ii.  p.  602),  *  upon  me  plain,  or 
rather  the  rolling  desert,  of  the  Arabah;  the  sur- 
fiu^  was  in  general  loose  gravel  and  atones, 
everywhere  furrowed  anil  torn  with  the  beds  of 
torrents.  A  more  frigfatftil  desert  it  had  hardly 
been  our  lot  to  behold.  The  mountains  beyond 
presented  a  moat  uninviting  and  hideous  aspect ; 
precipices  and  naked  conical  peaks  of  chalky 
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and  gravelly  Ibnnation  rising  one  above  another 
without  a  sign  of  life  or  vegetation.*     It  was 
oace  believed  that  through  this  great  valley  the 
Jordan  ancientlj  flowed,  before  the  catastrophe 
of  the  cities  of  'the  plain  (ArabahV/  but  from 
the  depressed  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  (recently 
found  by  Lieut  Symonds  to  be  no  less  than  1337 
feet  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean),  from  the 
great  elevation  of  the  Arabah,  the  long  descent 
northward,  and  die  run  of  the  watercourses  in 
the  same  direction,  the  hypothesis  is  found  to  be 
no  longer  tenable.*    The  structure  of  the  moun- 
tains of  £dom  on  the  east  of  the  Arabah  is 
thus  described  by  Robinson  (vol.  ii.  p.  551^ :  <  At 
the  base  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous 
rocks ;  then  the  lofty  masses  of  porph3rry,  consti- 
tuting the  body  of  the  mountain ;  above  these 
sandstone  broken  up  into  irregulaj  ridges  and 
grotesque  groups  oi  cliffii;   and  again,  farther 
back  and  higher  than  all,  long  elevtUed  ridges  of 
limestone  without  precipices.     East  of  all  these 
stretches  off  ind^nitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert     The  character  of  these 
mountains  is  quite  different  from  those  on  the 
west  of  the  Arabah.    The  latter,  which  seemed 
to  be  not  more  than  two-thirds  as  high,  are  wholly 
desert  and  sterile ;  while  these  on  the  east  appear 
to  enjoy  a  sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered 
with  tuils  of  herbs  and  occasional  trees.*    This 
moimtainous  region  is  divided  into  two  districts : 
that  to  the  north  is  called  Jebal  (t.  e.  mountains, 
the  Gebal  of  Pk.  Ixxxiii.  7);  that  to  the  south 
Esh-Sherah,  which  has  erroneously  been  supposed 
to  be  allied  to  the  Hebrew  'Seir;*  whereas  the 
latter  (written  with  a  y)  means  *  hairy,*  the  former 
denotes  *  a  tract  or  region.*    To  the  district  of 
Esh-Sherah  belongs  Mount  Hor,  the  burial-place 
of  Aaron,  towering  above  the  Wady  Mousa  (val- 
ley of  Moses),  where  are  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Petra  (the  ancient  capital  of  the  Nabatfasso- 
IdumsDans),   brought  to  light  by  Seetaen  and 
Burckhardt,  and  now  familiar  to  Engli^  readers 
by  the  illustrations  of  Irby  and  Biangles,  La- 
horde,  &c.    As  for  the  mountainous  tract  imme- 
diately west  of  the  Arabah,  Dr.  Robinson  de- 
scribes it  as  a  desert  limestone  region,  full  of 
precipitous  ridges,  through  wliich  no  travelled 
road  has  ever  passed. 

To  the  west  of  Idumoa  extends  the  '  great  and 
terrible  wilderness*  of  £/-77A,  i. e.  'the  Wander- 
ing,* so  called  from  being  the  scene  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the  children  of  IsraeL  It  consists  of 
vast  interminable  plains,  a  hard  gravelly  soil, 
and  irregular  ridges  of  Umestone  hills.  The  re- 
searches of  Robinson  and  Smith  furnish  new  and 
important  information  respecting  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent  pemnsula 
of  Sinai.  It  appears  that  the  middle  of  this 
desert  is  occupied  by  a  long  central  basin,  ex- 
tending firom  Jebel-ct-T!h  (u  e.  the  mountain  of 
the  wsAdering,  a  chain  pretty  far  south^  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  This  basin  aescends 
towards  the  north  with  a  rapid  slope,  and  is 
drained  throu^  all  its  length  by  Waay-el-Arish, 

*  Yet  Mr.  Beek,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geo- 
graphical Society  (fifay  9,  1842),  thinks  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Jordan  to  the  Red  Sea  was  arrested 
by  volcanic  eruptions,  which,  while  they  formed 
the  chasm  now  filled  by  the  Dead  Sea,  upraised 
the  ridge  called  El  Sat^. 


which  enters  the  sea  near  the  place  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  borders  of  Egjrpt  '  West  of  this 
basin  other  wadys  run  by  themselves  down  to  the 
sea.  On  the  east  of  the  same  central  basin  is 
another  similar  and  parallel  one  between  it  and 
the  Arabah  (the  two  being  separated  by  the  chain 
£l-Ojmeh  and  its  continuatian),  drained  through- 
out by  the  Wady-el-Jerftfdi,  which,  having  its 
head  in  or  near  the  T!h,  falls  into  the  Arabah  not 
far  from  El-Mukr&h.  North  of  this  hist  basin 
the  tract  between  the  Arabah  and  the  basin  of 
the  Arish  is  filled  up  by  ranges  or  clusten  of 
mountains,  from  which,  on  the  east,  short  wadys 
run  to  the  Arabah,  and  on  iStttt  west  longer  ones  to 
Wady-el-Arish,  until,  fiuther  north,  these  latter 
continue  by  themselves  to  the  sea  nearer  Gaia.* 

This  descciptifm  of  the  fbrmation  of  the  north- 
em  desert  will  enable  us  to  form  a  more  distinct 
ocmcei^on  of  the  general  features  of  the  pemn- 
sula of  Sinai,  which  lies  south  of  it,  being  fanned 
by  the  two  arms  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  Gulft  of 
Akaba  and  Sues.  If  the  parallel  of  the  north 
coast  of  Egypt  be  extended  eastward  to  the  great 
Wady-el-Arabah,  it  appears  that  the  desert,  south 
of  this  parallel,  rises  gradually  towards  the  south, 
until  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  Et-TSh,  between 
the  two  gulft,  it  attains,  according  to  Russegger, 
the  elevation  of  4322  feet  The  waters  of  all 
this  great  tract  flow  off  nor^waid  either  to  the 
Mediterranean  or  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Tth  forms 
a  sort  of  offiMt,  and  along  its  southern  base  the 
surface  sinks  at  once  to  the  height  of  only  about 
3000  feet,  forming  the  sandy  plain  which  extends 
nearly  across  the  peninsula.  After  this  the  moun- 
tains of  the  peninsula  proper  commence,  and  rise 
rapidly  through  the  fcnrmations  of  sandstone,  griin- 
stein,  porphyry,  and  granite,  into  the  lofty  masses 
of  St  Gathnine  and  Um  Shaumer,  the  former  of 
which,  according  to  Rnsseggw,  has  an  elevation 
of  8168  Paris  fiwt,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the 
Tih.  Here  the  waters  all  run  eastward  or  west- 
ward to  the  Gulfii  of  Akaba  and  Suex. 

The  soil  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  is  in  general 
very  unproductive,  yielding  only  pahn-tiees,  aca- 
cias, tamarisks  (from  which  exudes  the  gum  called 
mannd)^    coloquintida,     and    dwai&h,    thorny 
shrubs.    Among  the  animals  may  be  mcBtioiied 
the  mountain-goat  (the  beden  of  the  Arabs),  ga- 
zelles, leopards,  a  lund  of  marmot  called  too6er, 
the  aheeb,  sumiosed  by  CoL  Hamilton  Smitii  to 
be  a  species  of  wild  wolf-dog,  ftc:  of  binb  there 
are  eagles,  partridges, pigeons,  the  fct<fo,a  species 
of  quail,  &c.    There  are  serpents,  as  in  ancient 
times  TNum.  xxi.  4,  6),  and  traveUen  speak  of  a 
large  lizard  called  dhob,  common  in  the  dcetit, 
but  of  unusually  frequent  occunenoe  here.    Tbe 
peninsula  is  inhabited  by  Bedouin  Arabs,  and 
its  entire  population  was  estimated  by  Burdduudt 
at  not  more  than  4000  souls. 

Though  this  part  of  Arabia  must  ever  be  me- 
morable as  the  scene  of  the  journeying  of  the 
Isradites  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Lsud,  yet 
very  few  of  the  spots  mentioDed  in  Scripture  can 
now  be  identified ;  nor  after  the  lapse  of  so  many 
centuries  ought  that  to  be  occasion  of  surprise. 
According  to  Niebuhr,  Robinson,  &c.  they  crossed 
the  Red  Sea  near  Sues,  but  the  tradition  of  the 
country  fixes  the  point  of  tnmsit  aght  or  ten 
miles  south  of  Suez,  miposite  the  ^ace  called 
Ayoun  Mousa,  L  e,  the  Fountains  of  llosea,  where 
Robinson  recently  found  seven  wells,  some  of 
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which,  however,  were  mere  excavations  in  the 
sand.  AJbout  15^  hours  (33  geographical  miles) 
south-cast  of  that  is  the  Well  of  Haw&rah,  the 
Marah  of  Scripture,  whose  bitter  water  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  Arabs  to  be  the  worst  in  these 
regions.  Two  or  three  hours  south  of  Haw&rah 
the  traveller  comes  to  ibe  Wady  Ohurundel, 
supposed  to  be  the  EHm  of  Moses.  From  the 
plain  of  El-Kaa,  which  Robinson  takes  to  be  the 
desert  of  Sin  (not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of 
Ztn,  which  belonged  to  die  great  desert  of  Ka- 
deah),  they  would  enter  the  Sinaitic  range  pro- 
bably along  the  upper  part  of  Wady  Feixan  and 
through  the  Wady-esh-Sbeikh,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal valleys  of  the  peninsula.  The  Aiabs  call 
tills  whole  cluster  of  mountains  Jebehet'T^; 
the  Christians  generally  designate  it  as  '  Sinaiy 
and  give  the  name  of  Horeb  to  a  particular  moun- 
tain, whereas  in  Scripture  the  names  are  used 
interdiaiigeably.  To  which  of  the  lofty  peaks 
liases  ascended  tiiat  be  might  receive  ^e  Law 
and  thence  publish  it  to  the  people,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  Tratution  fixed  on  the 
Jebel  Mousa,  t .  e.  *  the  mountain  of  Moses,*  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  convent  of  Mount  Sinai, 
and  opposite  to  it  stands  Mount  St  Catharine^ 
which  is  a  thousand  feet  higher,  and  has  on  that 
account  by  some  been  takoa  for  the  true  SinaL 
PkofiBsaor  Robinson  is  inclined  to  identify  the  ve- 
■emted  spot  with  the  R^  Et-Swfadfeh,  the  highest 
peak  on  the  northern  brow  of  l£»eb,  which  'raises 
its  bold  and  awful  front  in  frowning  majesty  * 
above  the  extensive  plain  of  £r>R&hah,  whoe 
ihoe  was  ample  room  for  the  encampment  of  the 
'  many  thousands  of  IsiaeL*  Others  nave  thought 
of  the  Jebel  Serbdl,  a  magnificent  mountain,  nine 
or  ten  houxs  north-west  c^  the  convent,  and  sup- 
pond  by  Borckfaardt  to  be  the  highest  of  all  the 
peaks,  but  since  ascertained  by  Ruppell  to  be 
ITUO  feet  lower  than  St  Catharine. 

HaTing  now  taken  a  rapid  survey  of  this  ex- 
teaive  region  in  its  three  uvisions,  let  us  advert 
b  the  people  by  whom  it  was  at  first  settled,  and 
•^  whose  deacendants  it  is  still  inhabited.  There 
ii  a  preralent  notion  that  the  Arabs,  both  of  the 
moAk  and  north,  are  descended  from  Ishmael ; 
and  the  paasage  in  Qen.  xvi.  12,  *  he  (Ishmael) 
iUn  dwm  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren,' 
ii  oAoi  cited  as  if  it  were  a  prediction  of  that 
w— i«»y^l  independence  which,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Aaba  bave  maintained  more  than  any  other 
people.  But  this  suppositicn  (in  so  far  as  the 
true  meaning  of  the  text  quoted  is  concerned)  is 
feunded  on  a  misconception  of  the  original  He- 
tcew,  which  runs  literally, '  he  shall  dwell  before 
tkt  face*  of  all  his  brethren,'  i.  e,  (according  to 
me  kliaan  above  explained,  in  which  *  before  the 
facm*  '^^rmt^  the  east),  the  habitation  of  his  pos- 
toicy  dmH  be  '  to  the  east'  of  the  settlements  of 
Abrafaana's  other  descendants.  This  seems  also 
^  be  the  import  of  Qen.  xxv.  16,  where,  in 
R&Rooe  to  Ishmael,  it  is  said  in  our  version, 
'  \»  died  in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren ;' 
bat  €tm  true  sense  is,  <  the  lot  of  his  inheritance 
Ml  to  him  before  the  faces  (f.e.  to  tlie  east^  of 
all  Yam  bretfaren.'  These  prophecies  found  tiieir 
isfanaent  in  the  fact  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
sated,  generally  speaking,  to  the  east  of 
i&r  edaar  descendants  of  Abraham,  whether  by 


Sasakor  by  Ketuiah. 


But  the  idea  of  the  southern  Arabs  being  of 
the  posterity  of  Ishmael  is  entirely  without  foun- 
dation, and  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  tm- 
dition  invented  by  Arab  vanity,  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Jews,  are  of  the  seed  of  Abraham — 
a  vanity  which,  besides  disfiguring  and  ftdsifying 
the  whole  history  of  the  {Atriarch  and  his  son 
Ishmael,  has  transferred  the  scene  of  it  from 
Palestine  to  Mecca.  If  we  go  to  the  most 
authentic  source  of  ancient  ethnography,  the 
book  of  Gknesis,  we  there  find  that  the  vast 
tracts  of  country  known  to  us  under  the  name 
of  And>ia  gradually  became  pecmled  by  a  variety 
of  tribes  of  different  lineage,  though  it  is  now 
impossible  to  detennine  the  precise  limits  within 
which  they  fixed  their  permanent  or  nomadic 
abode.  We  shall  here  exhibit  a  tabular  view  of 
these  races  in  chronological  order,  t.  e.  according 
to  the  successive  eeras  of  their  respective  pro- 
genitors:— 

I.  Hamxtbs,  t.  e,  the  posterity  of  Cush,  Ham*s 
eldest  son,  vrhoae  descendants  appear  to  have 
settled  in  tiie  south  of  Arabia,  and  to  have  sent 
colonies  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Africa;  and  hence  Cush  became  a  general 
name  for  '  the  soutib,'  and  specially  for  Arabian 
and  African  Ethiopia.  The  sons  of  Cush  (Gen. 
X.  7)  were  Seba,  Havilah,  Sabtah,  Raamah  or 
Ragma  (his  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  and  Sab- 
theca. 

II.  Sbxm iTsa,  including  the  following : 

A.  Joktanites,  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Joktan 
(called  by  the  Aiabs  Kachian\  the  second  son  of 
Eber,  Shem's  great-grandson  (Gen.  x.  25,  26). 
Acconling  to  Arab  tradition  Kachtan  (whom 
thev  also  regard  as  a  son  of  Eber),  after  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  and  dispersion  at  Babel,  settled 
in  Yemen,  where  he  reigned  as  king.  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  an  Arab  tribe  called  Katanites,  who 
may  have  derived  tiieir  name  from  him ;  and  the 
richest  Bedouins  of  the  southern  plains  are  the 
Kahtdn  tribe  on  the  frontiers  of  Yemen.  Joktan 
had  thirteen  sons,  some  of  whose  names  may  be 
obscurely  traced  in  the  designations  of  certain 
districts  in  Arabia  Felix.  Their  names  were 
Almodad,  Shaleph,  Hhazarmaveth  ^preserved  in 
the  name  of  the  province  of  Hhauramaut,  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  letters  being  the  same), 
Jarach,  Hadoram,  Usal  (believed  by  the  Arabs 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  Sanaa  in  Yemen), 
Dikla,  Obal,  Abimael,  Sheba  (father  of  the 
SabsBcms,  whose  chief  town  was  Mariaba  or 
Mareb;  their  queen  Balkis  supposed  to  be  the 
queen  who  visited  Solomon*),  Ophir  (who  gave 
name  to  the  district  that  became  so  famous  for 
its  gold),  Havilah,  and  Jobab. 

B.  Abrahamiies,  divided  into — 

(a)  Hagarenes  or  HagaHteSy  so  called  from 
Hagar  the  mother ;  otherwise  termed  Ishmaelitea 
from  her  son ;  and  yet  in  course  of  time  these 
names  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  difierent 
tribes,  for  in  Psalm  Ixxxiii.  6,  me  Hagarenes  are 

*  The  honour  of  being  the  country  of  the 
queen  of  Sheba  is  also  claimed  by  Abyssinia ; 
but  if  (as  Bruce  informs  us)  there  was  also  a 
Saba  in  African  Ethiopia,  and  if  these  opposite 
coasts  of  tlie  Red  Sea  formed  at  times  but  mie 
kingdom,  the  two  opinions  are  not  irreconcilable. 
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expressly  distinguished  from  the  Uimaelites 
(comp.  I  Ghroo.  v.  10, 19, 22,  and  the  apocryphal 
book  of  Baruoh  i.  35 ;  ill.  23\  The  twelve  sons 
of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxy.  IS-ld;,  who  gave  names 
to  separate  tribes,  were  Nebaioth  (the  Nabathnans 
in  Arabia  Petrasa),  Kedar  (the  Kedarenes,  some- 
times also  used  as  a  designation  of  the  Bedouins 
generally,  and  hence  the  Jewish  rabbins  call  the 
Arabic  language  '  the  Ke€larene^),  Abdeel,  Mib> 
sam,  Mishma,  Dumah,  Massa,  Hadad  or  Hadar, 
Thema,  Jetur,  Naphish  (the  Itursans  and  Na- 
phishflBans  near  the  tribe  of  Gad :  1  Ghron.  v.  19, 
20),  and  Kedmah.  Hiey  appear  to  have  been 
for  the  most  nart  located  near  to  Palestine  on  the 
east  and  soum-east 

(fi)  Keturcthitesy  i.  e.  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham and  his  omcubine  Keturah,  by  whom  he 
had  six  sons  (Gen.  xxv.  2) :  Simram,  Jokshan 
(who,  like  Raamah,  son  of  Gush,  was  also  the 
father  of  two  sons,  Sheba  and  Dedan),  Medan, 
Midian,  Ji^bak,  and  Shuach.  Among  these,  the 
posterity  of  Midian  became  the  best  known. 
Their  principal  seat  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Moabites,  but  a  branch  of 
them  must  have  settled  in  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  for  Jethro,  the  &ther-in-law  of  Moses,  was 
a  priest  of  Midian  (Exod.  iii.  1 ;  xviii.  5  ;  Num. 
X.  29).  To  the  posterity  of  Shuach  belonged 
Bildad,  one  of  the  friends  of  Job. 

(y)  Edomitea,  t.  e.  the  descendants  of  Esau, 
who  possessed  Mount  Seir  and  the  adjacent 
region,  called  from  them  Idunuea.  They  and 
the  NabathflBans  formed  in  later  times  a  flourish- 
ing commercial  state,  the  capital  of  which  was 
the  remarkable  city  called  Petia. 

G.  Nahoriteif  the  descendants  of  Nahor, 
Abraham's  brother,  who  seem  to  have  peopled 
the  land  of  Vz,  the  country  of  Job,  and  of  Buz, 
the  country  of  his  friend  Elihu  the  Buzite,  these 
being  the  names  of  Nahor's  sons  (G^en.  xxii.  21). 

D.  Lotiies,  viz. : 

(a)  Moabites,  who  occupied  the  northern  portion 
of  Arabia  Petrsea,  as  above  described ;  and  their 
kinsmoi,  tiie — 

(/3)  Ammonitea,  who  lived  north  of  them,  in 
Arabia  Deserta. 

Besides  these,  the  Bible  mentions  various  other 
tribes  who  resided  within  the  bounds  of  Arabia, 
but  whose  descent  is  unknown,  e.  g.  the  Amale- 
kites,  the  Kenites,  the  Horites,  the  inhabitants  of 
Bfaon,  Haior,  Vedan,  and  Javan-MeusaJ  (Eiek. 
xzvii.  19),  where  the  English  version  has, '  Dan 
also  and  Javan  going  to  and  iro.* 

In  process  of  time  some  of  these  tribes  were 
perhaps  wholly  extirpated  (as  seems  \a  have  been 
the  case  with  the  Amalekites),  but  the  rest 
were  more  or  less  mingled  together  by  inter- 
marriages, by  military  conquests,  political  revo- 
lutions, and  other  causes  of  which  history  has 
preserved  no  record ;  and  thus  amalgamated,  tiiey 
became  known  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the 
*  Arabs,^  a  people  whose  j^ysical  and  mental 
characteristics  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly 
marked.  In  both  respects  they  rank  very  high 
ammig  the  nations ;  so  nrach  so,  that  some  have 
regarded  them  as  furnishing  the  pmia^fpe — ^the 
primitive  model  form — the  standard  figure  of  the 
human  species.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
famous  Baron    de  Larrey,  surgeon-general    of 


Napoleon's  army  in  Egypt,  who,  in  speaking  of 
the  Arabs  cm  the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  sayv 
(in  a  Memoir  for  the  Use  of  the  SeieiUiJic  Com- 
mission  to  Algiers,  Paris,  1838)  '  They  have  a 
physiognomy  and  character  which  are  quite  pe- 
culiar, and  which  distingui^  tiiem  genoally 
from  all  those  which  appear  in  other  regions  of 
the  globe.'  In  his  dissections  he  found  '  their 
physical  structure  in  all  respects  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Europeans ;  their  oigans  of  sense 
exquisitely  acute ;  their  siae  above  the  average  of 
men  in  general ;  their  figure  robust  and  elegant 
(the  colour  brown);  their  intelligence  propor- 
tionate to  that  physical  perfection,  and,  without 
doubt,  superior,  other  things  being  equal,  to  that 
of  odier  nations.' 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  have,  fWnn  remote 
antiquity,  been  divided  into  two  great  classes, 
yix.  the  toumsmen  (including  viUagew),  and  the 
men  of  the  desert,  such  being,  as  we  remarked, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  *  Bedawees^  or   Be- 
douins, the  designation  given  to  the  '  dwellos 
in  the  wilderness.'     From  the  nature  of  their 
country,  the  latter  are  necessitated  to  lead  the  life 
of  nomades,  or  wandering  shepherds ;  and  since 
the  days  of  the  patriarchs  (who  were  themselves 
of  that  occupation)  the  extensive  steppes,  which 
form  so  large  a  portion  of  Arabia,  have  been  tra- 
versed by  a  pastoral  but  warlike  people,  who,  in 
their  mode  of  life,  their  food,  their  dress,  their 
dwellings,  their  manners,  customs,  and  goyen>- 
ment,  have  always  continued,  and  still  continue, 
almost  unalterably  the  same.    They  consist  of 
a  great  many  separate  tribes,  who  are  collected 
into  difierent  encampments   dispersed    through 
the  territory  which  they  claim  as  their  own ;  and 
they  move  fiom  one  spot  to  another  (commonly 
in  the  neigbbomiiood  of  pools  or  wells)  as  sood 
as  the  stinted  pasture  is  exhausted  by  their  cattle. 
It  is  only  here  and  there  that  the  ground  is  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation,  and  the  tillage  of  it  is 
commonly  left  to  peasants,  who  are  often  the 
vassals  of  the  Bedawees,  and  whom  (as  well  as 
all '  townsmen*)  th^  regard  with  contempt  as  an 
inferior  race.    Having  constantly  to  shift  tiieir 
residence,  they  live  in  movable  tents  (comp. 
Isa.  xiii.  20 ;  Jer.  xlix.  29),  fhim  which  circum- 
stance they  received  fhmi  me  Gre^  the  name  of 
Srifi^cu,  t.  e.  dwellers  in  tents  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  747  ; 
Diod.  Sic.  p.  254 ;  Ammian.  MarceU.  xxiiL  6). 
The  tents  are  of  an  oblong  figure,  not  more  than 
six  or  eight  feet  higii,  twenty  to  thirty  long,  and 
ten  broad ;  they  are  made  of  goat's  or  camera 
hair,  and  are  of  a  brown  or  blaok  colour  (such 
were  the  tents  of  Kedar,  Gant  i.  5),  differing  in 
this  respect  from  those  of  the  Turcomans,  w^ich 
are  white.     Each  tent  is  divided  by  a  curtain  or 
carpet  into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  women,  who  are  not,  however, 
subject  to  so  much  restraint  and  seclusion   as 
among    other  Mohammedans.      The  tents   are 
arranged  in  an  irregular  circle,  the  space  widiin 
serving  as  a  fold  to  the  catde  at  night.     The 
heads  of  tribes  are  called  sheikhs,  a  word  of 
various  import,  but  used  in  this  case  as  a  title  of 
honour;    the  government  is  hereditary  in   the 
ftimily  of  each  sheikh,  but  elective  as  to  the 
particular  individual  appointed.    Their  allegi- 
ance, however,  conrists  more  in  following  his 
example  as  a  leader  than  in  obeying  his  com- 
mands ;  and,  if  dissatisfied  with  his  government. 
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they  will  depose  or  abandon  liim.     As  the  inde- 
it  loras  of  their  own  deserts,  the  Bedawees 


poidcnt 
DftTe  fro 


176  from  time  immemorial  demanded  tribute  or 
presents  from  all  travellers  or  cararans  (Lul 
XXL  13)  passing  through  their  country ;  the  tzan- 
lition  from  which  to  robbery  is  so  natuml,  that 
they  attach  to  the  latter  no  disgrace,  plundering 
without  mercy  all  who  are  unable  to  lesiit  them, 
or  who  have  not  secured  the  protection  of  their 
tribe.  Their  watching  for  travellert  '  in  the 
wvfif'  i,  e,  the  fiequented  routes  through  the 
deiert,  is  alluded  to  Jer.  iii.  2;  Ezra  viii.  31 ; 
and  the  fleetneas  of  their  horses  in  carrying  them 
into  the  *  depths  of  the  wilderness,'  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  puEsuers,  aeeaa  what  is  referred  to 
in  Isa.  bdii.  13,  14.  Their  warlike  incuisians 
into  more  settled  districts  are  often  noticed  (e.  g. 
Job  i.  15;  2  Chnio.  xxi.  16;  zxvi.  7).  The 
aeuteneas  of  their  bodily  senses  is  very  remark- 
able, and  is  exemplified  in  their  astcHiishing 
Mgacity  in  tracing  and  difltinguishing  the  foot- 
steps of  men  and  cattle,  a  faculty  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  athr.  The  law  of  thoTf  or  blood- 
rercnge^  sows  the  seeds  of  perpetual  feuds ;  and 
what  was  predicted  (Qen.  xvi.  12)  of  the  posterity 
•f  Iihmaei,  the  '  wild-ass  man '  (a  term  most  gra- 
phically descriptive  of  a  Bedawee),  holds  true  of 
the  whole  people.  Yet  the  very  dread  of  the  conse- 
quences or  shedding  blood  prevents  their  frequent 
oonflicts  from  being  very  sanguinary :  they  show 
biavery  in  repelling  a  public  enemy,  but  when 
they  fight  for  plunder,  they  behave  like  cowards. 
Uteir  bodily  frame  is  spare,  but  athletic  and 
active,  inured  to  fatigue  and  capable  of  under- 
going great  privations:  their  minds  are  acute  and 
inquisitive ;  and  though  their  manners  are  some- 
Wttt  g»ve  and  formal,  they  are  of  a  lively  and 
ncial  di^iQsition.  Of  their  moral  virtues  it  is 
necesnry  to  speak  witii  caution.  They  were  long 
held  up  as  models  of  good  faith,  incorruptible 
integrity,  and  the  most  generous  hospitality  to 
ftnogers ;  but  many  recent  travellers  deny  them 
the  possession  of  these  qualities ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  whatever  they  may  have  been  once,  the 
Bedawees,  like  all  the  unsophisticated  '  children 
«f  nature,"  have  been  much  corrupted  by  the 
bfliuL  of  foreigners,  and  the  national  character  is 
HI  every  point  of  view  lowest  where  they  are  most 
exposed  to  the  continual  passage  of  strangers. 
It  ii^  however,  no  part  of  our  present  design 
to  enter  on  a  more  minute  account  of  tibos 
uvular  and  interesting  people ;  infbrmaticHi  re- 
garding many  of  their  peculiarities  which  throw 
l%ht  on  Scripture  will  be  found  under  other 
hads.  Let  every  <me  who  wishes  to  study  Arab 
hie  in  the  desert  consult  the  nnnance  of  Antar, 
translated  by  Hamilton,  and  Burckhardt's  Note* 
^JheBedouku;  and  with  respect  to  the  manners 
ud  customs  of  the  more  settled  inhabitants, 
many  curious  details  will  be  found  in  Lane's 
Modern  Egyptian$j  and  in  the  notes  to  his  new 
Translation  of  the  Thouaand  and  One  Nights; 
^  since  the  down£al  of  the  Arab  empire  of 
Bagdad,  Gaixo  has  been  the  chief  of  Arabian 
titles,  and  there  Arab  iiumnera  exist  in  their  most 
i^Sned  form.  The  population  of  the  entire  pe- 
ninsala  of  Arabia  has  been  estimated  at  from 
eleven  to  twelve  millions,  but  the  data  are  pre- 
cariousi 

The  principal  source  of  the  wealth  d*  ancient 
Asibik  was  its  commerce.    So  early  as  the  days 


of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28)  we  read  of  a  mixed 
caravan  df  Arab  merchants  (Ishmaelites  and 
Aiidianites)  who  were  engaged  in  the  conveyance 
of  various  foreign  articles  to  Egypt,  and  made 
no  scruple  to  add  Joseph,  ^  a  slave,*  to  their  other 
purchases.  The  Arabs  were,  doubtless,  the  first 
navigators  of  their  own  seas,  and  the  great  car- 
riers of  the  produce  of  India,  Abyssinia,  and 
other  remote  countries  to  Western  Asia  and 
Egypt.  Various  Indian  productions  thus  ob- 
tained were  common  among  the  Hebrews  at  ar 
early  period  of  their  history  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  25). 
The  traffic  of  the  Red  Sea  was  to  Solomon  a 
source  of  great  profit;  and  the  extensive  com- 
merce of  Sabaa  (Sheba,  now  Yemen)  is  men 
tioned  by  profane  writers  as  well  as .  alluded  tc 
in  Scripture  (1  Kings  x.  10-15).  In  the  de- 
scription of  the  foreign  trade  of  Tyre  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  19-24")  various  Arab  tribes  are  introducec* 
(comp.  Isa.  Ix.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  ix.  14). 
The  NabathsBo-Idumnans  became  a  great  trading 
people,  their  capital  being  Petra.  The  transit- 
trade  from  India  continued  to  eiuich  Arabia 
until  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  but  the  invention  of 
steam-navigation  has  now  restored  the  ancient 
route  for  travellers  by  the  Red  Sea. 

The  settlers  in  Arabia  are  by  native  wnters 
divided  into  two  classes:  the  old  tribes  (who 
belonged  to  the  fobulous  period  of  history,  and 
are  long  since  extinct) ;  and  the  present  iiibabit- 
ants.  The  latter  are  classed  either  among  the 
*  pure  or  genuine,*  or  the  Hostora^  the  mixed  or 
naturalizeid  Arabs.  A  *  pure*  Arab  boasts  of 
being  descended  from  Kachtan  (the  Joktan  of 
Scripture,  G^.  X.  29),  and  calls  himself  al 
Ar(A  al  ArabOj '  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs,*  a  phrase 
of  similar  emphasis  with  St  Paul*8  '  Hebrew  of 
the  Hebrews*  (PhiL  iii.  5).  The  mixed  Arabs 
are  supposed  to  be  descended  from  Idunael  by  a 
daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hedjaz,  the  district 
where  the  Ismaelites  chiefly  settied.  The  Kach- 
tanites,  on  the  otiier  hand,  occupied  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  for  Kachtan*s  greatpgrand- 
Boa  Saba  gave  name  to  a  kingdom,  one  of  whose 
queens  (called  by  the  Arabians  Balkis)  visited 
Solomon  (1  Kings  x.  1).  A  son  of  Saba  was 
Himyar,  who  gave  name  to  the  famous  dynasty 
of  the  Himyarites  (improperly  written  Homerites), 
that  seem  to  have  reigned  for  many  centuries 
over  Sabaea  and  part  of  Hhadramaut.  In  the 
latter  province  Lieut  Wellsted  recently  dis- 
covered ruins  called  Nakab-el-Hajar  Q  the  exca- 
vation in  tiie  rock  *),  consisting  of  a  massive  wall, 
thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  flanked  with  square 
towers.  Witiiun  the  entrance  on  the  face  of  the 
building  he  found  an  inscription  in  characters 
eight  inches  long,  which  G^esenius  sumxwes  to  be 
the  ancient  Hunyaritic  writing.  Arabia,  in 
ancient  times,  generally  preserved  its  independ- 
ence, unaffected  by  those  great  events  which 
changed  the  destiny  of  the  surrounding  nations ; 
and  in  the  sixth  century  of  our  sera,  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire  and  tiie  corruptions  and 
distractions  of  the  Eastern  church  fovoured  the 
impulse  given  by  a  wild  and  warlike  fanaticism. 
Mahomet  arose,  and  succeeded  in  gathering 
around  his  standard  the  nomadic  tribes  of  central 
Arabia ;  and  in  lew  than  fifty  years  that  stan- 
dard waved  triumidiant  '  from  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  the  hitherto  unconquered  regions 
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beyond  the  Oxin.*  The  khalifii  tnniferred  the 
seat  of  gOTemment  successively  to  Damascus, 
Kufii,  and  Bagdad;  but  amid  the  distractions  ^ 
their  foreig;n  wan,  the  chiefii  of  the  interior  of 
Arabia  gradually  shook  off  ^ir  feeble  allegiance, 
and  resumed  their  ancient  habits  of  independ- 
ence, which,  notwidistanding  the  revolutions  that 
have  since  occurred,  they  for  the  most  part  retain. 
At  piesent,  indeed,  the  authority  oi  Mebemet 
All,  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  is  acknowledged  over  a 
great  portion  of  the  iM)rthem  part  of  Arabia, 
while  in  the  south  the  Imam  of  Maskat  exer- 
cises dominion  over  a  much  greater  extent  d 
country  than  did  any  of  his  predecessors. — N.  M. 

ARABIC  LANGUAGE.  That  important 
family  of  languages,  of  which  the  Arabic  is  the 
most  cultivated  and  most  widely-extended  branch, 
has  Icmg  wanted  an  ^piopriate  common  name. 
The  term  Oriental  languages,  which  was  exclu- 
sively applied  to  it  from  the  time  of  Jerome  down 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  which  is  even 
now  not  entirely  abandoned,  must  always  have 
been  an  unscientific  erne,  inasmuch  as  the  coun- 
tries in  which  these  languages  prevailed  are  only 
the  eatt  in  respect  to  Europe ;  and  when  Sanscrit, 
Chinese,  and  other  idioms  of  the  remoter  East 
were  brought  within  the  reach  of  our  research,  it 
became  palpably  incorrect  Under  a  sense  of 
this  impropriety,  Eichhom  was  the  first,  as  he 
says  himself  {AUg.  Bibl,  BibUoth.  vL  772),  to 
introduce  the  name  Semitic  languages,  which 
was  soon  generally  adopted,  and  which  is  the 
most  usual  one  at  the  present  day.  Nevertheless, 
Stange  (in  his  TTieolog.  Symmikta)  justly  objected 
to  this  name  as  violating  the  statements  of  the 
very  Mosaic  account  (Gen.  x.)  on  which  the 
propriety  of  its  use  professed  to  be  based.  For, 
accotding  to  that  genealogical  tabl^  some  nations^ 
which  in  all  probability  did  not  speak  a  lan- 
guage bdooging  to  this  &mily,  are  descended 
from  Shem ;  and  others,  which  did  speak  such  a 
language,  are  derived  from  Ham.  Thus  'Elam 
and  Asshur  are  deduced  from  Shem  (ver.  23) ; 
and  the  descendants  of  Cush  in  Arabia  and 
Ethiopia,  as  well  as  all  the  Canaanites,  from 
Ham  (ver.  7,  tqX  In  modem  times,  however, 
the  very  appropriate  designation  Syro-Arubian 
languages  has  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Prichard,  in 
his  Physical  History  of  Man,  This  term,  besides 
being  exempt  from  all  the  above-mentaoned  ob- 
jections on  the  score  either  of  latitude  or  inade- 
quacy, has  the  advantage  of  forming  an  exact 
counterpart  to  the  name  by  which  the  only  other 
great  family  of  languages  with  which  we  are 
likely  to  bring  the  Syro-Arabian  into  relations  of 
contrast  or  accordance,  is  now  universally  known 
— ^the  Indo-Germanic,  Like  it,  by  taking  up 
only  the  two  extreme  members  of  a  Mrliole  sister- 
hood according  to  their  geographical  position 
when  in  their  native  seats,  it  embraces  all  the 
intermediate  branches  under  a  common  band; 
and,  like  it,  it  constitutes  a  name  which  is  not 
only  at  once  intelligible,  but  one  which  in  itself 
conveys  a  notion  of  that  affinity  between  the 
sister  dialects,  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
comparative  philology  to  demonstrate  and  to 
apply. 

Of  this  family,  then,  the  Arabic  forms,  together 
with  the  Ethiopic,  the  southern  branch.  In  it 
we  find  the  full  and  adult  development  of  the 
genius  of  the  Syro-Arabian  languages.    In  the 


abundance  of  its  roots,  in  the  manifold  variety 
of  its  formations,  in  the  sjrntactical  delicacies  of 
its  construction,  it  stands  preeminent  as  a  lan- 
guage among  all  its  sisters.  Every  class  of  com- 
position also :  the  wild  and  yet  noble  Ijrrics  of 
the  son  of  the  desert,  who  had  *  nothing  to  glory 
in  but  his  sword,  his  guest^  and  his  fervid  tongue^* 
the  impassioned  and  often  sublime  appeab  of  the 
Qur&n;  the  sentimental  poetry  of  a  Mutanabbi; 
the  artless  simplicity  of  their  usual  narrative 
style,  and  die  philosc^ihic  disquisition  of  an  Ibo 
Chald&n ;  the  subtl^es  of  the  grammarian  and 
scholiast;  medicine^  natural  history,  and  the 
metanhysical  speculations  of  the  AristoCdian 
school--all  have  found  the  Arabic  language  a 
fitting  exponent  of  their  feeling  and  thought. 
And,  although  confined  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Peninsula  by  circumstances  to  which  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  its  pure  antique  form,  yet  Islam 
made  it  the  written  and  spoken  language  of  the 
whole  of  Western  Aria,  of  Eastern  and  Noitbeiii 
Africa,  of  Spain,  and  of  some  of  die  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean;  and  the  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage of  Persia,  Turkey,  and  all  other  laoda 
which  receive  the  Mohammedan  fiuth;  in  all 
which  places  it  has  left  sensible  traces  of  its 
former  occupancy,  and  in  many  of  which  it  is 
still  the  living  or  die  learned  idiom.  Such  is  the 
Aiabio  language;  so  important  its  relations  to 
the  literary  and  civil  history  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  human  race :  the  more  important  also  to  us 
as  bridging  over  that  wide  chasm  which  into^ 
venes  between  the  extinction  of  classical  lite- 
rature and  the  revival  of  that  spirit  to  which  die 
literature  of  all  modem  languages  owes  its  origin. 
Into  these  general  views  of  the  Arabic  ]ang:aage^ 
however,  it  is  not  the  province  of  thu  work  to 
enter :  an  able  article  in  the  Penny  CyehpMUoy 
by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Rosen,  will  satisfy 
those  who  desire  such  infoimation.  Our  object 
here  is  to  show  the  mode  and  the  importanoe  of 
its  bearings  npon  Biblical  phil<^ogy. 

The  close  afBnity,  and  consequently  the  incal- 
culable philological  use,  of  the  Arabic  with 
regard  to  the  Hebrew  language  and  its  other 
sisters,  may  be  considered  partly  as  a  qitestioo  €€ 
theory,  and  partly  as  one  of  foct  The  fomer 
would  regard  the  concurrent  records  which  the 
Old  Testament  and  their  own  traditions  have 
preserved  of  the  several  links  by  which  the  Armba 
were  connected  with  different  genenUions  of  the 
Hebrew  line,  and  the  evidences  which  Scriptnve 
offen  of  persons  qjeaking  Arabic  being  iiUelli- 
gible  to  toe  Hebrews ;  the  latter  would  obsenre 
the  demonstrable  identity  between  them  in  the 
main  features  of  a  language,  and  the  more 
subtle^,  but  no  less  convincing  traces  of  resem- 
blance even  in  the  points  in  which  their  diveraity 
is  most  apparent 

The  following  are  the  theoretical  graonda  i — 
first,  the  Arabs  of  Jemen  are  denved  from. 
Qahtan,  the  J<^tan  of  Gen.  x.  26,  whom  the 
Arabs  make  the  son  of  *Eber(Pooocke*s  J^MOMMia 
Hist  Arab,  p.  39,  sq.),  Tliese  form  the  jmrnm 
Arabs.  Then  Ishmael  intermarried  with  a  de- 
scendant of  the  line  of  Qahtdn,  and  became  the 
progenitor  of  the  tribes  of  Hig'li.  These  are  the 
inMtioiu  Arabs.  These  two  roots  of  the  natioa 
correspond  with  the  two  great  dialects  into  which 
the  language  was  once  divided :  that  of  Jemci  i, 
under  the  name  of  the  Himjarit^  of  which  ail 
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tittt  hai  come  down  to  us  (except  what  may  have 
been  prewrved  in  the  Ethiopic)  is  a  few  in- 
leriptions ;  aod  that  of  Hig'Ax,  mider  that  of  the 
dialect  of  Mudhar,  or,  d^c«nding  a  few  gcsie- 
ratiaos  in  the  same  line,  of  Quraiah — the  dialect 
of  the  Qurdn  and  of  aU  their  literature.    Then, 
Abnbam  sent  away  his  sons  by  Keturah,  and 
they  also  became  the  founders  c^  Arabic  tribes. 
Lastlj,  the  circumstance  of  Esau's  settling  in 
Mount  Seir,  where  the  Idumasans  descended  from 
his  loins,  may  be  considered  as  a  still  later 
medinm  by  which  the  idioms  of  Palestine  and 
Arabia  preserved  their  harmony.  Secondly,  Olaus 
Celsius  (in  his  Hut.  Ling,  et  Erudit.  Arab.^  cites 
the  &ct  of  the  sens  of  Jacob  conversing  with  the 
Utmaelite  caravan  (Gen.  xxxvii.  28),  and  that 
of  Moses  with  his  father-in-law  the  Midianite 
(Eiod.  iv.  18).    To  these,  however,  Sclielling  (in 
his  AbkandL  «.  d,  Oebrauch  der  Arab.  Sprache, 
^  14)  objects  tiiat  they  are  not  conclusive,  as  the 
iihiiiaelites,  being  merchants,  might  have   ac- 
qoiml  the  idiom  of  the  nations  they  traded  with, 
ud  as  Moses  might  owe  an  acquaintance  with 
Anbic  to  his  residence  in  Eg3rpt     Nevertheless, 
cne  of  Gelsias's  inferences  derives  considerable 
probability  from  the  only  instance  of  mutual  in- 
telligibility which  J.  D.  Michaelis  has  adduced 
fm  fcos  Beurthsikmg  der  Mittel  die  ausgeetorbene 
Heir.  Sprache  zu  ventehen,  p.  156),  namely,  that 
Gideon  and  his  servant  went  down  by  night  to 
the  camp  of   '  Midian,   Amalek,  and  all   the 
Beoe  Qedem,*  to  overhear  tiieir  conversation  with 
each  other,   and    understood   what    they  heard 
(Jndg.  viiL  9-14).    Lastly,  Schultens  (Oraiio  de 
Reg.  Sabmor^y  in  his  Opp.  Minora)  labours  to 
ihow  that  ^  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sbeba  to 
Solomon  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  degree  of  prox- 
imity in  which  the  two  dialects  then  stood  to 
each  other.     These  late  traces  of  resemblance, 
nureovCT,  are    rendered  more  striking    by  the 
Qotice  of  the  early  diversity  between  Hebrew  and 
Afomaic  (Gen.  xxxi.  47).    The  instance  of  the 
Sthiqnan  chamberlain  in  Acts  viii.  28,  may  not 
be  considovd  an  evidence,  if  Heinrichs,  in  his 
note  ad  loc.  in  Ncfv,  Test,  edit.  Kopp.^  is  right 
n  issiiliim   ^^^  ^  ^^  reading  the  Septuagint 
fenion,  and  that  Philip  the  deacon  was  a  Hel- 
knist 

Tixxm  springing  from  the  same  root  as  the 
Hebrew,  and  possessing  such  traces  of  affinity  to 
so  late  a  penod  as  ^e  time  of  Solomon,  this 
<Ka]ect  was  fbrther  enabled,  by  several  circum- 
stances in  the  social  state  of  the  nation,  to  retain 
its  native  resemblance  of  type  until  the  date  of 
the  earliest  extant  written  documents.  These 
dfcamstanctf  were,  the  almost  insular  position  of 
the  country,  which  prevented  conquest  or  com- 
BKTce  from  debasing  the  language  of  its  inhabit- 
ants; the  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
nation  adhered  to  a  mode  of  life  m  which  every 
inpreadon  was,  as  it  were,  stereotyped,  and  knew 
BO  variation  Ibr  ages  (a  cause  to  which  we  may 
aho  in  part  ascribe  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant binges  which  the  language  has  under- 
80De  diving  the  1400  vears  in  which  we  can 
Mlow  its  history) ;  and  the  great  and  just  pride 
vhicfa  they  felt  m  the  purity  of  their  language, 
vhieb,  accoidiiig  to  a  valuable  testimony  of 
Bnrekhardt,  a  competent  judge  of  the  learned  as 
«^  as  the  living  idiom,  is  still  a  characteristic 
<'tfae  BedouiDs  {NoUm  on  the  Bedouins,  p.  211). 
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These  causes  preserved  the  language  from  foreign 
influences  at  a  time  when,  as  tiie  Qur&n  and  a 
national  literature  had  not  yet  given  it  its  full 
stature,  such  influences  would  have  been  most 
able  to  destroy  its  integrity.  During  this  interval, 
nevertheless,  the  language  received  a  peculiarly 
ample  devdiopment  in  a  certain  direction.  The 
limited  incidents  of  a  desert  life  still  allowed 
valour,  love,  generosity,  and  satire  to  occupy 
the  keen  sensibilities  of  the  chivalrous  Bedoum. 
These  feelings  found  their  vent  in  ready  verse 
and  eloquent  prose;  and  thus,  when  Islam  first 
called  the  Arabs  into  the  more  varied  activity 
and  more  perilous  collision  with  foreign  nations, 
which  resulted  from  the  union  of  their  tribes 
under  a  common  interest  to  hold  the  same  fkidi 
and  to  propagate  it  by  the  sword,  the  language 
had  already  received  sill  the  development  which 
it  could  derive  from  tiie  pre-eminently  creative 
and  refining  impulses  of  poetry  and  eloquence. 

However  great  may  be  the  amount  of  resem- 
blance between  Arabic  and  Hebrew  which  a  due 
estimate  of  all  the  theoretical  grounds  for  the 
affinity,  and  for  the  diversity,  between  them 
would  entitle  us  to  assume,  it  is  certain  that  a 
comparison  of  the  actual  state  of  both  in  their 
purest  form  evinces  a  degree  of  proximity  which 
exceeds  expectation.  Not  only  may  two-thirds  of 
the  Hebrew  roots  (to  take  the  assertion  of  Auri- 
villius,  in  his  Dusertationea,  p.  11,  ed.  J.  D. 
Michaelis)  be  found  in  Arabic  under  the  same 
letters,  and  either  in  the  same  or  a  very  kindred 
sense,,  provided  we  know  that  the  last  radical  of 
the  n?  roots  in  Hebrew  is  Waw  or  Ja  in  Arabic ; 
and  that  those  whose  first  radical  is  Jod  in 
Hebrew  is  Waw  in  Arabic ;  and  that  die  letters 

y  tD  V  *1  n  n  correspcsid  to  ca^  «X&J,  and  that 

either  when  the  latter  have  a  diacritical  point 
or  not;   but,  if  we  allow  for  the  changes  of  ^ 

into  Q,   1  into  i(  and  |C,  T  into  J^  ^  into  •, 

D  and  b^  into  ^m,  Y  ^^  '^y  ^''^  ^  ^^  I/m 
and  L^,  we  sliall  be  able  to  discover  nearly 

nine-tenths  of  the  Hebrew  roots  in  Arabic.  To 
this  great  fundamental  agreement  in  the  vocabu- 
lary (the  wonder  of  which  is  somewhat  diminished 
by  a  right  estimate  of  the  immense  disproportion 
between  the  two  languages  as  to  the  number  of 
roots)  are  to  be  added  those  resemblances  which 
relate  to  the  mode  of  inflexion  and  construction. 
Thus,  in  the  verb,  its  two  wide  tenses,  the  mode 
by  which  the  persons  are  denoted  at  the  end  in 
the  Perfect,  and  at  the  begiiming  (with  the  ac- 
cessory distinctions  at  the  end)  in  me  Imperfect, 
its  capability  of  expessing  the  gender  in  the 
second  and  third  persons,  and  the  system  on 
which  the  conjugations  are  formed ;  and  in  the 
noun,  the  corr^pondence  in  formations,  in  the  use 
of  the  two  genders,  and  in  all  the  essential  cha- 
racteristics of  construction ;  the  possession  of  the 
definite  article ;  the  independent  and  affixed  pro- 
nouns; and  the  same  system  of  separable  and 
attached  particles — all  these  form  so  broad  a  basis 
of  community  and  harmony  between  the  two 
dialects,  as  could  hardly  be  anticipated,  when  we 
consider  the  many  centuries  which  separate  the 
earliest  written  extant  documents  of  each. 
The  diversities  between  them,  which  consist 
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almost  entirely  of  fuller  derelopmentB  on  the  side 
of  the  Arabic,  may  be  summea  up  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads : — A  much  more  extensive  system  of 
conjugations  in  the  verb,  tlie  dual  in  both  tenses, 
and  four  forms  of  the  Imperfect  Tthxee  of  which, 
however,  exist  potentially  in  the  ordinary  imperfect, 
the  jussive,  and  the  cohortative  of  the  Heln^w :  see 
Ewald's  Hebr,  Gram,  (  290,  293) ;  the  full  series 
of  infinitives ;  the  use  of  auxiliary  verbs ;  in  tiie 
noun,  the  formations  of  the  plural  called  broken 
or  intemal  plurals,  and  the  flexion  by  means  of 
terminations  analogous  to  three  of  our  cases ;  and 
a  perfectly  defined  system  of  metre.  The  most 
important  of  these  differences  consists  in  that  final 
vowel  after  the  last  radical,  by  which  some  of  the 
forms  of  the  imperfect  and  the  several  cases  in 
the  noun  are  indicated;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  moment  to  determine  whether  they  are  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  genuine  natural  expansion  of 
the  language^  or  are  only  an  attempt  of  the 
grammarians  to  introduce  Greek  inflexions  into 
Arabic.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  seriously 
propounded  by  Hasse^  m  a  paper  in  his  Magaxin 
fur  BiblUch'OrientaUsche  Litteratur,  I  230; 
and  even  Gksenius  has  expressed  himself  to  the 
same  effect  (Gesch,  d,  Heln'.  Spr,  p.  95).  Never- 
theless, the  notion  springs  from  a  forgetfulness  of 
the  fact  that  the  date  of  the  early  poems,  the 
Hamasa  and  the  Mu^allaqat,  is  much  anterior  to 
the  period  when  any  such  foreign  influence  as 
Hasse  alludes  to  could  have  had  effect;  and  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  all  those 
flexioual  vowels  to  preserve  the  metre  of  the 
poetry.  If  any  productions  of  Arabic  genius  are 
old — if  any  are  national  in  the  highest  sense,  both 
as  to  substance  and  form,  it  is  those  poems.  And 
so  essential  a  part  of  their  furm  is  the  metre 
according  to  wnich  they  were  conceived,  that  it 
is  incontestable  that  their  metrical  disposition  and 
their  existence  are  coeval.  When  Hasse,  then, 
'  candidly  admits  that  these  terminations  of  case 
were  in  use  as  early  as  the  second  century  of  the 
Hig'ra,*  he  merely  admits  his  ignorance  of  the 
fact  that  the  earliest  remains  of  Arabic  literature, 
those  which  are  older  by  centuries  than  the 
Qurdn,  are  composed  in  a  form  which  is  unin- 
telligible unless  read  according  to  the  nicest 
distinctions  of  this  vocalizatioix  of  the  final  syl- 
lables. This  error  is,  moreover,  akin  to  a  not 
uncommon  statement,  that  Al  Chalil,  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Hig*ra  (Freytag's 
DarsteUung  d.  Arab,  Verskuntty  p.  18),  invented 
the  art  of  Prosody;  which  is  as  true  as  that 
Aristotle  invented  the  art  of  Poetry,  merely  be- 
cause he  abstracted  the  laws  of  compositiim  from 
the  masterpieces  of  Greek  genius. 

The  Arabic  alphabet  also  presents  some  re- 
markable differences.  As  a  representation  of 
sounds,  it  contains  all  the  Hebrew  letters ;  but  in 
consequence  of  the  greater  extent  of  the  nation  as 
a  source  of  dialectual  varieties  of  pronunciation, 
and  also  in  omsequence  of  the  more  developed 
and  refined  state  of  the  language,  the  value  of 
fome  of  them  is  not  exactly  the  same,  and  the 
characters  that  correspond  to  y  tD  V  *1  H  fl  are 
used  in  a  double  capacity,  and  represent  both 
halves  of  those  sounds  which  exist  unsejparated  in 
the  Hebrew.  The  present  order  of  the  letters  also 
is  different,  although  there  are  evidences  in  their 
numerical  value,  when  so  used,  and  in  the  me- 
morial words  given  in  Ewald's  Grammatica  Cri- 
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tica  Ling.  Arab,  }  67,  that  ^  anangemeot  was 
once  the  same  in  both.  In  a  palsBographical 
point  of  view,  the  characters  have  undergone 
many  changes.  The  earliest  form  was  that  in  the 
Himjarite  alphabet.  The  first  specimens  of  thia 
character  (wnich  Arabic  writers  call  al  Mtunad, 
i.  e.  atUted,  columnar)  were  given  by  Seetxen  in 
iSb6  Fundgrvben  det  OrienU,  Since  then  Professor 
Rodiger  has  produced  others,  and  illustrated  them 
in  a  valuable  paper  in  the  Zeitschrifi  fur  die 
Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,  i,  332.  The  letters  of 
this  alphabet  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  the  Ethiopic,  which  were  derived  from  them. 
hi  Northern  Arabia,  on  the  other  hand,  and  not 
very  long  before  the  time  of  Muhammad,  the 
Syrian  character  called  Ettranaelo  became  the 
model  on  which  the  Arabic  alphabet  called  the 
Kufic  was  formed.  This  heavy,  angular  Kufic 
character  was  the  one  in  which  the  early  copies 
of  the  Qurdn  were  written ;  and  it  is  also  fouod 
in  the  ancient  Muhanunadan  coinage  as  late  as 
the  seventh  century  of  the  Hig'ra.  From  this,  at 
length,  was  derived  the  li^t,  neat  character 
called  Nischi,  the  one  in  which  the  Arabs  con- 
tinue to  write  at  the  present  day,  and  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  represent  in  our  printed 
books.  The  introduction  of  this  character  is 
ascribed  to  Ibn  Muqla,  who  died  in  the  year  327 
of  the  Hig'ra.  (See  the  table  given  in  the  article 
AupHABBT.)  Lastly,  it  is  wwthy  of  notice  that 
all  the  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  are  only 
consonants ;  that,  in  an  unpointed  text,  the  long 
vowels  are  denoted  by  the  use  of  Alif,  Waw,  and 
Ja,  as  matres  lectioms;  and  that  the  thort  vowda 
are  not  denoted  at  all,  but  are  left  to  be  supplied 
according  to  the  aenw  in  which  the  reader  takes 
the  words;  whereas,  in  a  pointed  text,  three  points 
only  sufiice  to  represent  the  whole  vocalisation ; 
the  equivalents  to  which,  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  are  expressed  in  this  work,  are  a,  i,  «, 
pronounced  as  in  Italian. 

The  manifold  uses  of  the  Arabic  language  in  Bib- 
lical philology  (exclusive  of  the  advantages  it  af- 
fords tor  comparing  the  Arabic  versions^  may  in  part 
be  gathered  from  the  degree  of  its  affimty  to  the  He- 
brew ;  and,  indeed,  chidly  to  the  Hebrew  before  the 
exile,  after  which  period  the  Aramaic  is  the  most 
fruitAil  means  of  illustration  (Mahn,  DartteUung 
der  Lexicographie,  p.  391).     But  there  are  some 
peculiarities  in  the  relative  position  of  the  two  dia- 
lects which  considerably  enhance  the  value  of  the 
aid  to  be  derived  from  the  Arabic.    The  Hebrew 
language  of  tlie  Old  Testament  has  preserved  to 
us  but  a  small  fragment  of  a  literature.    In  the 
limited  number  of  its  roots  (some  of  which  even 
do  not  occur  in  the  primary  sense),  in  the  rarity 
of  some  formations,  and  in  the  antique  rudimentary 
mode  in  which  some  of  its  constouctiotM  are  de- 
noted, are  contained  those  difi&culties  which  can- 
not receive  any  other  illustration  than  that  which 
the  sister  dialects,  and  most  especially  the  Arabic, 
afford.     For  this  purpose,  the  resemblances  be- 
tween them  are  as  useful  as  the  diversities.    The 
former  enable  us  to  feel  certain  on  points  which 
were  liable  to  doubt :  they  confirm  and  esta- 
blish an  intelligent  conviction  that  the  larger 
{xnrtion  of  our  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  woniay 
and  of  the  force  of  constructions  in  Hebrew,  is  on 
a  sure  foundation ;  becaose  we  recognise  the  same 
in  a  kindred  form,  and  in  a  literature  so  volu- 
minous as  to  affonl  us  frequent  opportunities  of 
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t«tiiig  oar  ooHons  by  erery  variety  of  experience. 
The  diyenities,  on  the  other  hand  ^according  to  a 
mode  of  ohKnration  very  frequent  m  comparative 
watmny),  show  us  what  exists  potentially  in  the 
radimentary  state,  by  enabling  us  to  see  how  a 
language  of  the  same  genius  has,  in  the  furdier 
progress  of  its  development,  fdt  the  necessity  of 
denoting  externally  toose  relations  of  formation 
sod  ooostruction  which  were  only  dimly  per- 
ceived in  its  antique  and   uncultivated  form. 
Thos,  to  adduce  a  single  illustration  from  the 
Arabic  caaes  in  the  noun : — ^The  precise  relation 
of  the  woids  mouth  and  life,  in  the  common  He- 
brew {duases, '  I  call  my  moutii,^  and  '  he  smote 
him  his  life  *  ( £wald*s  Heln-.  Gram.  6  482),  is 
easily  intelligible  to  one  whom  Arabic  nas  fami- 
liarised with  the  perpetual  use  of  the  so-called 
accusative  to  denote  the  accessory  descriptions  of 
ttate.    Another  important  advantage  to  be  de 
rired  fiom  die  study  of  Arabic,  is  tlie  opportunity 
cf  seeing  the  grammar  of  a  Syro-Arabian  language 
explained  by  native  scholars.     H^rew  grammar 
has  suffered  much  injury  from  the  mistaken  no- 
tions of  men,  who,  understanding  the  senae  of  the 
written  documents  by  the  aid  of  the  versions,  have 
heen  exempted  from  obtaining  any  independent 
and  inward  feeling  of  the  genius  of  ^e  language, 
ami  have  therefore  not  hesitated  to  acconamodate 
it  to  tlie  grammar  of  our  Indo-Germanic  idioms, 
lo  Arabic,  however,  we  have  a  language,  every 
Immch  of  the  j^osophical  study  of  which  has 
hem  saecessfully  cultivated  by  the  Arabs  them- 
selves.   Their  own  lexicographers,  grammarians, 
and  scholiasts  (to  whom  the  Jews  also  are  in- 
debted for  teaching  them  the  grammatical  treat- 
ment of  Hebrew^  have  placed  ^e  language  before 
Qi  with  such  elaborate  explanation  of  its  entire 
character,  that  Arabic  is  not  only  by  far  the  most 
accessible  of  the  Syro-Arabian  dialects,  but  may 
eren  challenge  comparison,  as  to  the  poMession  of 
these  advantages,  with  the  Greek  itself. — J.  N. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS.  As  Christianity  never 
attained  any  extensive  or  permanent  influence 
among  the  Arabs  as  a  nation,  no  entire  nor 
publicly  sanctioned  Arabic  version  of  the  Bible 
has  been  discovered.  But,  as  political  events  at 
Imgth  made  the  Arabic  language  the  common 
vfhicle  of  instruction  in  the  East,  and  that  to 
Jews,  Samaritans,  and  Christians,  independent 
versions  of  single  books  were  often  undertaken, 
accoiding  to  the  zeal  of  private  persons,  or  the  in- 
tPTests  of  small  communities.  The  following  is  a 
classified  list  of  (mly  the  most  important  among 
tliem: — 

I.  Arabic  versions  formed  immediately  on  the 
anginal  texts. 

A  Rabbi  Saadjah  Haggadn,  a  native  of  FaijQm, 
and  rector  of  the  academy  at  Sora,  who  died 
i-o.  94!^  is  the  author  of  a  version  of  some  por- 
tions of  the  Old  Testament  Erpenius  and 
Pocock,  indeed,  afiirm  that  he  translated  the 
whole  (WslUm's  Proleffomena,  ed.  Wrangham,ii. 
•^6) ;  but  subsequent  inquirers  have  not  hitherto 
been  able,  with  any  certainty,  to  assign  to  him 
ovire  than  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  Isaiah, 
of  Job,  and  of  a  portion  of  Hosea. 

Tliat  of  the  Pentateuch  first  appeared,  in 
Hebrew  characters,  in  the  folio  Tetraglott  Penta- 
tf^ch  of  Constantinople,  in  the  year  1546.  The 
^'^UM^  title  of  this  exceedingly  rare  book  is  not 


given  by  Wolf,  by  Masch,  nor  by  De  Rossi  (it  is 
said  to  be  found  in  Adler^s  Biblisch-kritische 
Reiae,  p.  221) ;  but,  according  to  the  title  of  it 
which  O.  6.  Tychsen  cites  from  Rabbi  Shabtai 
(in  £ichhom*s  RepertoriuTn,  x.  96),  Saadjah's 
name  is  expressly  mentioned  there  as  the  author 
of  that  Arabic  version.  ^  Nearly  a  century  later 
an  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed 
in  the  Polyglott  of  Paris,  from  a  MS.  belonging 
to  F.  Savary  de  Breves ;  and  the  text  thus  ob- 
tained was  tiien  reprinted  in  the  London  Poly- 
glott, with  a  collectiim  of  the  various  readings  of 
the  Constantinopolitan  text,  and  of  another  MS. 
in  the  appendix.      For  it  was   admitted  that 
Saadjah  was  the  author  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
version ;  and  tlie  identity  of  that  text  wiUi  that 
of  the  Paris  Polyglott  was  maintained  by  Pocock 
(who  nevertheless  acknowledged  frequent  inter- 
polations in  the  latter),  and  had  been  confirmed 
even  by   the   collation  which  J.  H.  Hottinger 
had  instituted  to  establish  their  diversity.    Tbe 
identity  of  all  these  texts  was  thus  considered  a 
settled  point,  and  long  remained  so,  until  J.  D. 
Michaelis  published  (in  his    Orient.  BibL,  ix. 
155,  sq.)  a  copy  of  a  Latin  note  which  Jos.  Ascari 
had  prefixed  to  the  very  MS.  of  De  Breves,  from 
which  the  Paris  Polyglott  had  derived  its  Arabic 
version.  That  note  ascribed  the  version  to  '  Saidus 
Fajumensis,  Monachus  Coptites  ;*  and  thus  Saad- 
jah^s  claim  to  be  considered  the  autlior  of  the 
version  in  the  Polyglotts  was  again  liable  to 
question.     At  length,  however,  Schnurrer  (in  his 
Disertat.  de  Pentat.  Arab.  Polygl.  in  his  Dissert. 
PhihlogicihcritictB)  printed  the  Arabic  preface  of 
that  MS.,  proved  that  there  was  no  foundation  for 
the  *  Monachus  Coptites,^  and  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Sa'id  was  the  Arabic  equivalent  to  the 
Hebrew  Sa'adjah,  and  to  re-establish  the  ancient 
opinion  of  the  identity  of  the  two  texts.     The 
results  which  he  obtained  appear  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  feeble  attempt  of  O.  G.  Tychsen  to 
ascribe  the  version  to  Ahu  Sa'id,  in  tlie  Reper^ 
torium)  to  have  convinced  most  modem  critics ; 
and  indeed  they  have  received  much  confirmation 
by  tlie  appearance  of  the  version  of  Isaiah.     Tliis 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  an  honourable 
monument  of  the  Rabbinical  Biblical  philology 
of  the  tenth  century,  possesses,  in  the  independ- 
ence of  its  tone,  and  in  some  peculiarities  of  in- 
terpretation, the  marks  of  having  been  formed  on 
the  original  text     It  leans,  of  course,  to  Jewish 
exegetical  authorities  generally ;  but  often  follows 
the  Sept.,  and  as  often  appears  to  express  views 
peculiar  to  its  author.     Carpzov  has  given  nume- 
rous examples  of  its  mode  of  interpretation  in  his 
Crit.  Sacr.  p.  646,  aq.    It  is  also  marked  by  a 
certain  loose  and  paraphrastic  style  of  rendering, 
which  makes  it  more  useful  in  an  exegetical 
than  in  a  critical  point  of  view.     It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  determine  how  much  of  this  diffuse- 
ness  is  due  to  Saadjah  himself.     For,  not  only  is 
the  printed  text  of  his  version  more  faulty,  in  this 
respect,  than  a  Florentine  MS.,  some  of  the  read- 
ings of  which  Adler  lias  given  in   Eichhom's 
Eirdeit,  ina  A.  T.,  ii.  245 ;  but  it  has  suffered  a 
systematic  interpolation.      A  comparison  of  tlie 
Constantinopolitan  text  with  that  of  the  Poly- 
glotts shows  that  where  tlie  former  retains  tliose 
terms  of  the  Hebrew  in  which  action  or  jiassion  is 
ascribed  to  God— the  so-calleil  aMdpmcoiriBtuu — 
the  latter  has  the  *  Angel  of  Grod,'  or  some  other 
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mode  of  evading  direct  expr^sioiis.  These  inter- 
polations are  ascribed  by  Eichhom  to  a  Samaritan 
source;  for  Morinus  and  Hottinger  assert  that 
the  custom  of  omitting  or  evading  the  anthro- 
pomori^isms  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  Samaritan  versions. 

A  versicm  of  Isaiah,  w]iich  in  the  original  MS. 
is  ascribed  to  Saadjah,  with  several  extrinsic 
evidences  of  truth,  and  without  the  opposition  of 
a  single  critic,  appeared  under  the  title,  JR. 
SaaditB  Phijumenns  Versio  Jeioia  Arabica 
e  MS.  Bodley,  edidii  atque  Crloaaar,  instrtixit, 
H.  E.  G.  Paulus,  fasc.  ii.,  Jena,  1791,  8vo.  The 
text  was  copied  from  a  MS.  written  in  Hebrew 
characters,  and  the  difficulty  of  always  discover- 
ing the  equivalent  Arabic  letters  into  which  it 
was  to  be  transposed,  has  been  one  source  of  the 
inaccuracies  observable  in  the  work.  (Jesenius 
(in  his  JesaiaSy  i.  88,  sq.)  has  given  a  summary 
view  of  the  characteristics  of  this  version,  and  has 
shown  the  great  general  agreement  between  them 
and  ihoae  of  the  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  in  a 
marmer  altogether  confirmatory  of  the  belief  in 
the  identity  of  the  authors  of  botib. 

His  version  of  Job  exists  in  MS.  at  Oxford, 
where  Gresenius  took  a  copy  of  it  (JesaiaSy  p.  x.). 

That  of  Hosea  is  only  Icnown  from  the  citation 
of  ch.  vi.  9,  by  Kimchi  (Pococke's  Theolog. 
Works,  ii.  280). 

B.  The  version  of  Joshua  which  is  printed  in 
the  Paris  and  London  Polyglotts,  the  author  and 
date  of  which  are  unknown. 

C.  The  version  of  the  whole  passage  from 
1  Kings  xii.  to  2  Kings  xii.  16,  inclusive,  which 
is  also  found  in  the  same  Polyglotts.  Professor 
Rodiger  has  collected  the  critical  evidences  which 
prove  that  this  whole  interval  is  translated  from 
the  Hebrew ;  and  ascribes  tiie  version  to  an  un- 
known Damascene  Jew  of  the  eleventh  century. 
Likewise,  the  passage  in  Nehemiah,  from  L  to  ix. 
27,  inclusive,  as  it  exists  in  both  Polyglotts,  which 
he  asserts  to  be  the  translation  of  a  Jew  (resem- 
bling that  of  Joshua  in  style),  but  with  subsequent 
interpolations  by  a  Syrian  Christian.  (See  his 
work  De  Origine  Arabica  Libror.  V,  T.  Hit' 
toric.  IrUerpretationis,  Halle,  4to.) 

D.  The  very  close  and  almost  slavish  version 
of  the  Pentateuch,  by  some  Mauritanian  Jew  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  Erpenius  published 
at  Ley  den  in  1622 — ^e  so-called  Ar<ibs  Erpenii, 

£.  The  Samaritan  Arabic  version  of  Abu 
Sa*id.  According  to  the  author's  preface  affixed 
to  the  Paris  MS.  of  this  version  (No.  4),  the 
original  of  which  is  given  in  Eichhom's  BibU 
BibUoth,  iii.  6,  Abu  Said  was  induced  to  under- 
take it,  partly  by  seeing  the  corrupt  state  to  Which 
ignorant  copyists  had  reduced  me  version  then 
used  by  the  Samaritans,  and  partly  by  discover- 
ing that  the  version  which  they  used,  under  the 
belief  that  it  was  that  of  Abu'l  Hasan  of  Tyre, 
was  in  reality  none  other  than  that  of  Saadjah 
Haggaon.  His  national  prejudice  being  tlius 
excited  against  an  accursed  Jew,  and  the  '  mani- 
fest impiety  *  of  some  of  his  interpretations,  he 
applied  himself  to  this  translation,  and  accom- 
panied it  witli  notes  in  order  to  justify  his  render- 
mgs,  to  explain  difficulties,  and  to  dispute  with 
the  Jews.  His  versicm  is  characterized  by  ex- 
treme fidelity  to  the  Samaritan  text  (i.  e.  in  other 
words,  to  the  Hebrew  text  with  the  differences 
which  distinguish  the  Samaritan  recension  of  it), 
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retaining  even  the  order  of  the  words,  and  offten 
sacrificing  &e  proprieties  of  the  Arabic  idiom  to 
Xhe  preservation  of  the  very  terms  of  the  original. 
It  IS  certainly  not  formed  on  the  Samaritan 
version,  although  it  sometimes  agrees  with  it; 
and  it  has  such  a  resemblance  to  the  version  of 
Saadjah  as  implies  familiarity  with  it,  (v  a 
designed  use  of  its  assistance;  and  it  exceeds 
both  these  in  the  constant  avoidance  of  all  anthro- 
pomorphic expressions.  Its  date  is  unknown,  but 
it  must  have  been  executed  between  the  tenth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  because  it  was  neces- 
sarily posteritNT  to  Saadjah's  version,  and  because 
the  Barberini  copy  of  it  was  written  A.n.  1227. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  version,  although  it 
would  be  chiefly  available  in  determining  the 
readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  is  still 
unpublidied.  It  exists  in  MS.  at  Oxford  (one  of 
the  copies  there  being  ibe  one  cited  by  Castell  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  London  Polyglottl  at  Paris, 
Leyden,  and  at  Rome,  in  tiie  cel^ratea  Barberini 
Triglott  (the  best  description  of  which  is  in  De 
Rossi's  Specimen  Var.  Led,  et  ChdUL  Estheris 
AdditamentOy  Tiibingen,  1783).  Portions  (mly 
have  been  printed :  the  earliest  by  J.  H.  Hottinger, 
in  his  Promtnarium,  p.  98 ;  and  the  two  longest 
by  De  Sacy,  with  an  interesting  dissertation,  in 
Eichhoms  BibL  BibUoth.  z.,  and  by  Van 
Vloten,  in  his  Specim.  PhUoloff.  coniinens  de^ 
scrip,  cod,  MS.  BibUoth.  Lttgd.'Bat.  Partemque 
Vers,  Sam.  Arab.  Peniat,  Leidn,  1803. 

F.  A  version  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  first 
printed  at  Rome  in  1590,  then  in  the  Arabic 
New  Testament  of  Erpenius  in  1616,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Paris  Polyglott  (the  text  of  which 
last  is  the  one  copied  in  that  of  London).  Tbe 
first  two  of  these  editions  are  derived  from  MSB., 
and  the  variations  whidi  distinguish  the  text  of 
Paris  from  that  of  Rome  are  also  supposed  to  have 
been  obtained  from  a  MS.  The  agreement  and 
^e  diversity  of  all  these  texts  are  equally  re- 
markable. The  agreement  is  so  great  as  to  prove 
that  they  all  represent  only  one  and  the  nine 
version,  and  that  one  based  immediately  on  the 
Cheek.  The  diversities  (exclusive  of  erron  of 
copyists)  omsist  in  the  ixregular  changes  which 
have  been  made  in  every  one  of  these  MSS.,  se- 
parately, to  adapt  it  indiscriminately  to  the 
Peshito  or  Coptic  versions.  This  surprising 
amalgamation  is  thus  accounted  for  by  Hug: 
When  the  prevalenceof  the  Arabic  language  had 
rendered  toe  Syriac  and  Coptic  obsolete,  the 
Syrians  and  Copts  were  obliged  to  use  an  Arabic 
version.  They  therefore  took  some  translatioD  in 
that  language,  but  first  adapted  it  to  the  Peshito 
and  Memphitic  versions  respectively.  As  the 
Peshito  and  Coptic  versions  still  continued  to  be 
read  first  in  their  churches,  and  the  Arabic  tzana- 
lation  immediately  afterwards,  as  a  kind  of  Tar- 
gum,  it  became  usual  to  write  their  national  ver^ 
sifins  and  this  amended  Arabic  version  in  parallel 
columns.  This  mere  juxtaposition  led  to  a 
further  adulteration  in  each  case.  Afterwaids, 
two  of  these  MSS.  which  had  thus  suffered  diflerent 
adaptations,  were  brought  together  by  some  meana, 
and  mutually  corrupted  each  other — by  wfaidi  a 
third  text,  the  hybrid  one  of  our  Arabic  version, 
was  produced.  The  age  of  the  original  Arabic 
text  is  uncertain ;  but  the  circumstance  of  its 
adoption  by  the  Syrians  and  Copts  places  it  near 
the  seventh  century  (Bertholdtsi^m/et^.  i.692,#y.). 
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6.  The  venion  of  the  Acta,  of  the  Eputlet  of 
Pkuil,  of  the  Catholic  Epbtles,  and  of  the  Apo- 
caljpte,  which  is  found  in  both  the  Polyglotts. 
The  author  is  unknown,  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Cyrene,  and  the  date  to  be 
the  eighth  or  ninth  century  (Bertholdt,  ibuL). 

n.  Arabic  versions  founded  on  the  LXX. 

A.  The  Polyglott  version  of  the  Prophets, 
which  is  expressly  said  in  the  inscripticm  in  the 
Paris  MS.  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek  by 
an  Alexandrian  priest.  Its  date  is  probably  later 
than  the  tenth  century. 

B.  That  of  the  Psalms  (according  to  the  Syrian 
recension)  which  is  printed  in  Justiniani^s  PacUt. 
Odaplum.  Genoa,  1516,  and  in  Liber,  Psalmor. 
a  Gabr.  Sionita  et  Vict.  Scialac.  Rome,  1614. 

C.  That  version  of  the  Psalms  which  is  in  use 
by  the  Malkites,  or  Orthodox  Oriental  Christians, 
made  by  'Abdallah  ben  al  Fadhl,  before  the 
twelfth  century.  It  has  been  printed  at  Aleppo  in 
1706,  in  London  in  1725,  and  e]sewhere. 

D.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  (according  to 
the  Egyptian  recension)^  which  is  found  in  both 
the  Polyglotts. 

III.  Arabic  versions  formed  on  the  Peshito. 

A.  The  Polyglott  version  of  Job,  of  Chronicles, 
and  (according  to  Rodiger,  who  ascribes  them  to 
Qiri«tian  translators  in  the  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries)  that  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
1  Kings  i.  to  xi.,  and  2  Kings  xii.  17,  to  xxv. 

B.  The  version  of  the  Psalms  printed  at 
Qashaia,  near  Mount  Lebanon,  in  1610.  (The 
EiiUeitimgen  of  Eichbom,  Bertholdt,  and  De 
Wette  omtain  ample  researches,  or  references, 
fir  the  further  investigation  of  this  extensive  sub- 
ject)—J.  N. 

ARAD,  an  ancient  city  on  the  southernmost 
borders  of  Palestine,  whose  inhabitants  drove 
back  the  Israelites  as  they  attempted  to  penetrate 
from  Kadesh  into  Canaan  (Num.  xxi.  I,  where 
the  Autfa.  Vers,  has  'King  And,'  instead  of 
*  King  of  Arad '),  but  were  eventually  subdued 
by  Joshua,  along  with  the  other  southern  Ca- 
Raanites  (Josh.  xii.  14,  comp.  x.  41 ;  also  Judg. 
i.  16).  Ensebius  and  Jerome  place  Arad  twenty 
Roman  miles  firom  Hebron,  which  would  be 
equal  to  about  eight  hours  with  camels.  This 
accords  well  with  the  situation  of  a  hill  called 
Tdl  *Arad,  which  Dr.  Robinson  observed  on  the 
iaad  from  Petxa  to  Hebron.  He  describes  it  as 
*a  bairen-looking  eminence  rising  above  the 
country  anmnd.*  He  did  not  examine  the  spot, 
but  the  Arabs  said  tiiere  were  no  ruins  upon  or 
near  it,  but  only  a  cavern.  The  name  alone 
ii,  however,  too  decisive  to  admit  a  doubt  that  the 
hill  mai^  the  site  of  the  ancient  Arad. 

ARADUS.     [Abvad.] 

ARAM  (D*^>  probably  from  D*}.  hiffh,  q,  d, 
'the  Highlands^)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Hebrews  to  the  tiact  of  country  lying  between 
Phonicia  on  the  west,  Palestine  on  the  south, 
Arabia  Deserta  and  the  river  Tigris  on  the  east, 
umI  the  mountain-range  of  Taurus  on  the  north. 
Many  parts  of  this  extensive  tenritory  have  a 
mudi  lower  level  than  Palestine,  but  it  might 
receive  the  deaignataon  of  *  highlands,*  because  it 
does  rise  to  a  greater  elevation  than  that  country 
^  mort  points  of  immediate  contact,  and  espe- 
cially on  the  tide  of  Lebanon.   Aram,  or  Aramsea, 
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seems  to  have  corresponded  generally  to  the  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
(see  those  articles).  We  find  the  following  di- 
visions expressly  noticed  in  Scripture: — 1.  Aram- 
Dammbsrk,  pCJ^n  D"l«,  the  *  Syria  of  Da- 
mascus' conquered  by  David,  2  Sam.  viii.  5,  6, 
where  it  denotes  only  the  territory  around  Da- 
mascus ;  but  elsewhere  *  Aram,*  in  connection 
with  its  capital  <  Damascus,*  appears  to  be  used 
in  a  wider  sense  for  Syria  Proper  (Isa.  vii.  I,  8 ; 
xvii.  3;  Amos  i.  5).  At  a  later  period  Da- 
mascus gave  name  to  a  district,  the  Syria  Da- 
mascena  of  Pliny  (v.  13).  To  this  part  of  Aram 
the  '  land  of  Hadrach  *  seems  to  have  belonged 
(Zech.  ix.  1).  2.  Aram-Maachah,  n^^  D'TK 
(I  Chron.  xix.  6),  or  simply  Maachah  (2  Sam. 
X.  6,  8),  which,  if  formed  from  TPO,  to  *  press 
together,*  would  describe  a  country  enclosed  and 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  in  contradistinction 
to  die  next  division,  *  Aram-bedi-Rechob,*  t.  e. 
S3rria  the  wide  or  broad,  n^3  being  used  in 
Syriac  for  a  *  district  of  country.'  Aram-Maachah 
was  not  far  from  the  northern  border  of  the  Israel- 
ites on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  Deut  iii. 
14,  with  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13\  In  2  Sam.  x.  6,  the 
text  has  <  king  Maachah,*  but  it  is  to  be  corrected 
from  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chron.  xix.  7, 
<  king  of  Maachah.*  3.  Aram-bbth-Rbchob, 
3im  n^3  D^,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be 
that  given  above^  but  the  precise  locality  cannot 
with  certainty  be  determined.  Some  connect  it 
with  the  Beth-rehob  of  Judg.  xviii.  28,  which 
Rosenmiiller  identifies  with  ue  Rehob  of  Num. 
xiii.  21,  situated  *  as  men  come  to  Hamath,*  and 
supposes  the  district  to  be  that  now  known  as  the 
ArahreUHhtUe  at  the  foot  of  Anti-Libanus,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  A  place  called  Rehob 
is  also  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  31 ;  Josh.  xix.  28, 
30  ;  xxi.  31 ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  be  the  same. 
Michaelis  thinks  of  the  Rechoboth-ha-Nahar  (lit 
streets,  t.  e,  the  village  or  town  on  the  river 
Euphrates)  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37;  but  still  more 
improbable  is  the  idea  of  Bellermann  and  Jahn 
that  Aram-beth-Rechob  was  beyond  the  Tigris  in 
Assyria.  4.  Aram-Zobah,  iIDIV  DTK,  or,  in  the 
Syriac  form,  K31V  Zoba  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  Jewish 
tradition  has  placed  Zobah  at  Aleppo  (see  tiie 
Itinerary  of  Benjamin  of  Tudem),  whereas 
Syrian  tradition  identifies  it  with  Nisibis,  a  city 
in  the  north-east  of  Mesopotamia.  Though  the 
latter  opinion  long  obtained  currency  under  the 
authority  of  Michaelis  (in  his  Dissert,  de  Syria 
Sobtea,  to  be  found  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Got- 
ting.  1769),  yet  the  fonner  seems  a  much  nearer 
approximation  to  the  truth.  We  may  gather 
hom  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  x.  16,  that  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  Aram-Zobah  was  the  Euphntes,  but 
Nisibis  was  &r  beyond  that  river ;  besides  that 
in  the  title  of  the  sixtieth  Psalm  (supposing  it 
genuine)  Aram-Zobah  is  clearly  distmgui^ed 
from  Aram-Naharaim,  or  Mesopotamia.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  in  2  Sam.  x.  16,  it  is  said  that 
Hadarexer,  king  of  Zobah,  brought  against  David 
'  Aramites  from  beyond  the  river;*  but  these  were 
auxiliaries,  and  not  his  own  subjects.  The  people 
of  Zobah  are  imiformly  spoken  oi  as  near  neigh- 
bours of  the  Israelites,  the  Damascenes,  and  other 
Syrians;  and  in  one  place  (2  Chron.  viii.  3) 
Hamath  is  called  Hamath-Zobah,  as  pertaining 
to  that  district  We,  dierefore,  conclude  that 
Aram-Zobah  extended  from  the  Euphrates  west- 
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ward,  perhaps  as  far  nor^  ag  to  Aleppo.  It  was 
long  the  most  powerful  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of 
AnunflBft,  its  princes  commonly  beuing  the  name 
of  Hadadezer  or  Hadarezer.  5.  Ar am-N ajiar aim, 
Dnn3  D'W,  i.  e.  Amm  of  the  Two  Rivers,  called 
in  Syriac  <  Beth-Nahrin,'  t.  e. '  the  land  of  tlie 
rivers,'  following  the  analogy  by  which  the 
Greeks  formed  the  name  Mcfroworofi/a,  *■  the 
country  between  the  rivers,*  For  that  Mesopo- 
tamia is  here  designated  is  admitted  universally, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Mr.  Tilston  Beke,  who, 
in  his  Oriffinea  Biblica,  among  many  other  para- 
doxical notions,  maintains  that '  Aram-Naharaim' 
is  the  territory  of  Damascus.  The  rivers  which 
enclose  Mesopotamia  are  the  Euphrates  on  the 
west  and  the  Tigris  (m  the  east;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Aram-Naharaim  of  Scripture  embraces 
the  whole  of  that  tract  or  only  the  nortiiem  portion 
of  it  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10 ;  Deut  xxiii.  4 ; 
Judg.  iii.  8).  A  part  of  this  region  of  Aram 
is  also  called  Padan^Amm,  UIH  pD,  the  plain 
of  Aram  (Gen.  xxv.  20 ;  xxviii.  2,  6,  7 ;  xxxi. 
18;  zxxiii.  18),  and  once  simply  Padan  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7>  also  Sedeh^Aram,  DTK  iTIB^,  the  6eld 
of  Aram  (Hos.  xii.  13),  whence  the  ^  Campi 
Mesopotamias'  of  Quintus  Curtius  (iii.  2.  3; 
iii.  8. 1  ;  iv.  9.  6).  But  that  the  whole  of  Aiam- 
Naharaim  did  not  belong  to  the  flat  country  of 
Mesopotamia  appears  from  the  circumstance  that 
Balaam,  who  (Deut.  xxiii.  4)  is  called  a  native 
of  Aiam-Naharaim,  says  (Numb,  xxiii.  7)  that 
he  was  brought  *  from  Aram,  out  of  the  moun- 
tarn*  of  the  east*  The  Septuagint,  in  some  of 
these  places,  has  M^mworofda  Xvpias,  and  in 
others  2vpia  Ilorafidr,  which  the  Latins  rendered 
by  Syria  Intemmna. 

But  diough  the  districts  now  enumerated  be 
the  only  ones  expressly  named  in  the  Bible  as 
belonging  to  Aram,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many 
mme  territories  were  included  in  that  extensive 
region,  e.  g.  Geshur,  Hul,  Arpad,  Riblah,  Tad- 
nunr,  Hauran,  Abilene,  &c.,  though  some  of  them 
may  have  formed  part  of  the  diviiicms  already 
specified.  A  native  of  Aram  was  called  ^OlM 
Arami,  an  Aramaean,  used  of  a  Syrian  (2  Kings 
V.  20),  and  of  a  Mesopotamian  (Gen.  xxv.  20). 
The  feminine  was  Aramiah,  an  Aiamitess 
(1  Chron.  vii.  14),  and  the  plural  Arcmtim 
(2  Kings  viii.  29).  It  appears  ftom  the  ethno- 
graphic table  in  the  tenm  chapter  of  (Genesis 
(vers.  22,  23)  that  Aram  was  a  son  ti^  Shem,  and 
that  his  own  sons  were  Uz,  Hul,  Gether,  and 
Mash.  If  these  gave  names  to  districts,  Uz  was 
in  the  north  of  Arabia  Deserta,  unless  its  name 
was  derived  rather  from  Huz,  son  of  Nahoi^ 
Abraham's  brother  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  Hul  was 
probably  Coele-Syria ;  Mash,  the  Mons  Bfasius 
north  of  Nisibis  in  Mesopota^nia ;  Gether  is  un- 
known. Another  Aram  is  mentioned  (G^. 
xxii.  21)  as  the  grandson  of  Nahor  and  son  of 
Kemuel,  but  he  is  not  to  be  tiiought  of  here.  Hie 
descent  of  tiie  AramsBans  from  a  son  of  Shem  is 
confirmed  by  their  language,  which  was  <nie  of 
tiie  branches  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Hebrew.  Many  writers,  who  have 
copied  without  acknowledgment  the  words  of 
Calmet,  maintain  that  the  Arameans  came  from 
Kir,  appealing  to  Amos  ix.  7 ;  but  while  that 
passage  is  not  free  firom  obscurity,  it  seems  evi- 
dently to  point,  not  to  <he  aboriginal  abode  of  the 
people,  but  to  the  country  whence  God  would 
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recover  them  when  banished.    Tite  prophet  had 
said  (Amos  i.  5J)  that  the  people  of  Aiam  should 
go  into  captivity  to  Kir  (probably  the  ooontry 
on  the  river  Kur  or  Gj^rus),  a  prediction  of  which 
we  read  the  accomplishment  in  2  Kings  xvL  9 ; 
and  the  allusion  here  is  to  their  fiitiue  restontioD. 
Hartmann  thinks  Armenia  obtained  its  name 
from  Aram.  Traces  of  the  name  of  the  Aramsans 
are  to  be  found  in  the  "Apiftot  and  'ApofUMi  of 
the  Greeks  (Stiabo,  xiii.  4.  6 ;  xvi.  4.  27 ;  comp. 
Homer's  Uiad,  il  783)  [see  Assyria].  They  were 
so  noted  for  idolatry,  that  in  the  language  of  the 
later  Jews  KHI^Sx  was  used  as  synonymous 
with  heathenism  (see  the  Mishna  of  Surenhusios, 
ii.  401 ;  Onkelos  on  Levit  xxv.  47\  Castell,  in  his 
LexicHeptagUM,  col.  229,  says  ttie  same  fonn  of 
speech   prevaib  in  Syriac  and  Ethiopic    The 
Hebrew  letters  '^  resh  and  *T  dakth  are  so  alike, 
that  they  were  oflen  mistaken  by  transcribers; 
and  hence  in  the  Old  Testament  D")K  Aram  is 
sometimes  found  instead  of  D*1K  Edomj  and 
vice  versd,    Thos  in  2  Kings  xvi.  6,  acooiding 
to  the  text,  the  Aramaums  are  spoken  of  as  pos- 
sessing Ekth  on  the  Red  Sea ;  but  the  Blasoretic 
marginal  reading  has  *  the  Edomites,^  which  is 
also  found  in  many  manuscripts,  in  the  Septua- 
gint and  Vulgate,  and  it  is  obviously  the  correct 
reading. — N.  M. 

ARAMAIC  LANGUAGE  (n^-]*,  2  Kings 
xviii.  26 ;  Dan.  ii.  4).  The  Aramaic  language— 
that  whole,  of  which  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  diaJecti 
form  the  parts — constitutes  the  northern  and  least 
developed  branch  of  the  Syio-Aiabian  fomily. 
Its  cradle  was  probably  on  the  banks  €ff  the  Cyrus, 
according  to  tins  best  interpretation  of  Amos  ix.  7 ; 
but  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Syria  form 
what  may  be  considered  its  home  and  proper  do- 
main. Political  events,  however,  subsequently 
caused  it  to  supplant  Hebrew  in  Palestine ;  and 
tlien  it  became  the  prevailing  form  of  speech  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  shore  of  the  Meditoruiean,  and, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  from  Armenia  down  to 
the  confirtes  of  Arabia.  After  obtaining  such  a 
wide  dominion,  it  was  forced,  from  the  ninth  oed- 
tury  onwards,  to  give  way  before  the  CDcrtMuJiing 
ascendency  of  Arabic ;  and  it  now  only  survives, 
as  a  living  tongue,  among  the  Syrian  Christians  in 
the  neighbourtiood  of  Mosul. 

According  to  histtmcal  records  which  trace  the 
migrations  of  the  Syro-Arabians  from  the  Kait  to 
the  South-west,  and  also  according  to  the  compa- 
ratively ruder  form  of  the  Aramaic  language  itself, 
we  might  suppose  that  it  represents,  even  in  the 
state  in  whicn  we  have  it,  some  image  of  that  ab- 
original type  which  the  Hebrews  and  Arabiant, 
under  more  favourable  social  and  climatical  in- 
fluences, subsequently  developed  into  fulness  of 
sound  and  structure.   But  it  is  difficult  for  us  now 
to  discern  the  particular  vestiges  of  this  archaic 
form;  for,  not  only  did  the  Aramaic  not  work 
out  its  own  development  of  the  original  elements 
common  to  the  whole  Syn>-Arabian  sisterhood  of 
languages,  but  it  was  pre-eminently  exposed,  both 
by  neighbourhood  and  by  conquest,  to  harsh  col- 
lision with   languages  of   an   utterly   <lifSerent 
fiunily.      Moreover,   it  is  the  only  one  of  tiie 
three  great  Syn>-Arabian  bruiches  which  has  no 
fhiits  of  a  purely  national  litetature  to  boost  of. 
We  possess  no  monument  whatever  of  its  own  ge- 
nius ;  not  any  work  which  may  be  considered  the 
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noduct  iA  the  politicai  and  religious  culture  of 
m  nation,  and  characteristic  of  it — as  is  so  esst' 
phitically  the  case  both  with  the  Hebrews  and 
the  Arabs.  The  first  time  we  see  the  language,  it 
ii  used  bj  Jews  as  the  vdiicle  of  Jewish  thought ; 
and  altiiough,  when  we  next  meet  it,  it  is  em- 
pbyed  by  native  authors,  yet  they  write  under 
the  literary  impulses  of  Christianity,  and  under 
the  Greek  influence  on  thought  and  language 
iriiich  necessarily  accompanied  that  religion. 
HMe  two  modificaticms,  which  constitute  and 
define  the  so-called  Chaldee  and  Syriac  dialects, 
sn  the  only  forms  in  which  the  normal  and  stand- 
ard Aramaic  has  been  preserved  to  us. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  circumstances,  that, 
op  to  a  certain  period,  the  Aramaic  language  has 
no  other  history  than  that  of  its  relations  to  He- 
brew.   The  earlieit  notice  we  have  of  its  separate 
extttence  is  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  where  Laban,  in 
giving  his  own  name  to  the  memorial  heap,  em- 
ploys words  which  are  genuine  Aramaic  both  in 
forai  and  use.    The  next  instance  is  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  26,  where  it  appears  that  the  educated  Jews 
understood  Aramaic,  but  that  the  common  people 
did  not    A  striking  illustration  of  its  prevalence 
ti  finind  in  the  circumstance  that  it  is  employed, 
ai  die  laz^uage  of  official  commimication,  in  the 
edict  addnased  by  the  Persian  court  to  its  sub- 
jects in  Palestine  (Ezra  iv.  17).     The  later  rela- 
tion of  Aramaic  to  Hebrew   consist  entirely  of 
gradual  encxoachmenta  on  the  part  of  the  former. 
The  Hebrew  language  was  mdeed  always  ex- 
poaed,  partictUarly  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  to 
Anmaic  influences;   whence  the  Aramaisms  of 
the  book  of  Judges  and  of  some  others  are  de* 
rived.    It  also  had  always  a  closer  conjunction, 
bodi  by  origin  and  by  intercourse,  with  Aramaic 
tiban  with  .Arabic.  But  in  later  times  great  political 
erents  secured  to  Anunaic  the  com|d^  ascend- 
oicy ;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  after  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  the  repeopling  their  country  with 
colonists   chiefly  of  Syrian  origin   generated  a 
mixed  Aramaic  and  Hebrew  dialect  Q^e  Samari- 
tan) in  oentzal  Palestine ;  and  on  the  other,  the 
exile  of  the  remaining  two  tribes  exposed  them  to 
a  coQsiderable,  although  generally  overrated,  Ara- 
laaic  influence  in  Babylon,  and  their  restoration, 
hj  placing  tfaem  in  contact  with  the  Samaritans, 
tended  still  further  to  dispossess  them  of  their 
rcmacular  Hebrew.     The  subsequent  dominion 
of  d»e  Sdeucids,  under  which  tne  Jews  formed 
a  portion  of  a  Sjrrian  kingdom,  appears  to  have 
completed  the  series  of  events  by  which  the  Ara- 
maic supplanted  the  Hebrew  language  entirely. 

The  chief  characteristics  in  form  and  flexion 
which  di^ing:uiBh  the  Aramaic  from  the   He- 
brew language  are  the  following : — As  to  the  con- 
Mnants,  the  great  diversity  between  the  forms  of  the 
ttme  root  as  it  exists  in  both  languages,  arises 
pnndpally  from  the  Aramaic  having  a  tendency 
to  avoid  ^e  sibilants.    Thus,  where  T,  fi^j  and  V 
aie  found  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic  often  uses  \  T\, 
sndtD;  and  even  P  for  V.     Letters  of  the  same 
organ  are  also  frequently  interchanged,  and  gene- 
lally  so  that  the  Aramaic,  consistently  with  its 
characteristic  roughness,  pr^ers  the  harder  sounds. 
Tilt  nmnber  of  vowel-sounds  generally  is  much 
malW:  the  verb  is  reduced  to  a  monosyllable,  as 
are  also  the  segolate  forms  of  nouns.    This  de- 
prives die  language  of  some  distinct  forms  which 
«e  marked  in  Hebrew ;  but  the  number  and  variety 


of  nominal  formations  is  also  in  other  respects 
much  more  limited.  The  verb  possesses  no  vestige 
of  the  c(mjugation  Niphtil,  but  forms  all  its  pas- 
sives by  the  prefix  DK.  The  third  person  plural 
of  the  perfect  has  two  forms,  to  mark  the  difierence 
of  gender.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  with  vav 
conseqtiutkmm  is  unknown.  There  is  an  impera- 
tive mood  in  all  the  pcunvea.  Each  of  the  active 
cooiugations,  Pael  and  Aphel,  possesses  two  parti- 
ciples, one  of  which  has  a  passive  signification. 
The  participle  is  used  with  the  personal  pronoun 
to  form,  a  kind  .of  present  tense.  The  classes  of 
vorbs  %w  and  feO,  and  other  weak  forms,  are  al- 
most indistinguishable.  In  the  noun,  again,  a 
word  is  rendered  definite  by  appending  the  vowel 
d  to  the  end  (the  so-c£dled  ttatue  emphatic%u) ; 
but  thereby  the  distinction  between  simple  femi- 
nine and  definite  masculines  is  lost  in  the  singu- 
lar. The  plural  masculine  ends  in  M.  The 
relation  of  gemiive  is  most  frequently  expressed 
by  the  prefix  *1,  and  that  of  tne  olject  by  the 

preposition  ?. 

All  these  peculiarities  are  common  to  both  the 
dialects  of  Aramaic,  and  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered to  constitute  the  fundamental  character  of 
the  language.  The  statement  of  die  points  in 
which  they  difier  from  each  other,  and  an  account 
of  their  literary  remains,  of  their  palsograj^cal 
history,  and  of  the  subordinate  dialects  which 
have  been  derived  from  them,  are  reserved  for 
other  articles  [Chaldee  Lanouaoe]. — J.  N. 

ARARAT  (t3'1*1M)  occun  nowhere  in  Scripture 
as  the  name  of  a  mountain,  but  imly  as  the  name 
of  a  country,  upon  the  '  mountains'  of  which  the 
ark  rested  during  the  subsidence  of  the  flood 
{Qmi,  viii.  4).    In  almost  every  part  of  the  East, 
where  there  is  the  tradition  of  a  deluge,  the  in- 
habitants connect  the  resting-place  of  the  *  great 
vessel*  with  some  conspicuous  elevation  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.     Thus  we  are  informed  by 
the  lamented  Sir  A.  Bumes  {Travels  toBokharOy 
voL  i.  p.  1171  that  on  the.  road  to  Peshawur 
and  Cai>ul,  tne  Sufbed  Koh,  or  '  White  Moun- 
tain,' rears  its  crest  on  one  side,  and  the  towering 
hill  of  Noorgill,  or  Kooner,  on  the  other.     Here 
the  Afghans  believe  the  ark  of  Noah  to  have  rested 
after  the  Deluge.     Another  sacred  mountain  in 
the  East  is  Adam's  Peak,  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
and  it  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  in  Gen. 
viii.  4,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has '  Sarandlb,' 
die  Arabic  name  of  Ceylon.    In  the  Sibylline 
verses  it  is  said  that  the  mountains  of  Ararat 
were  in  Phrygia ;  but  Bochart  has  ingeniously 
conjectured  that  the  misconception  arose  from  die 
city  of  Apamea  there  having  been  called  Kibotog 
(the  Greek  word  for  an  ark'>^  because  inclosed  in 
the  shape  of  an  ark  by  three  rivers.    Shuckford, 
after  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  would  place  Ararat 
far  to  the  east,  in  part  of  the  range  ancitotly 
called  Caucasus  ana  Imaus,  and  terminating  in 
the  Himmaleh  mountains,  nwth  of  India ;  and  to 
this  opinion  a  late  writer  (Kirby)  inclines  in  his 
BridgevHxter  Treatise  (p.  45).    Dr.  Pye  Smith 
also,  when  advocating  me  local  and  partial  na- 
ture of  the  Deluge,  seeks  for  a  less  elevated  moun- 
tain than  tlie  Armenian  Ararat,  and  lays  hold  of 
this  among  other  hypotheses  {The  Relation  be- 
tween Scr^fture  and  Qeologieal  Science,  p.  302) ; 
whereas  Kirby  embraces  it  for  the  very  opposite 
reason,  viz.,  because,  holding  the  universabty  of 
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the  Flood,  he  thinks  that  mountain  it  not  high 
enough  to  account  for  the  long  period  that  elapsed 
(Gren.  viii.  5)  before  tiie  other  mountain!  beoune 
visible.  Now  it  is  evident  that  these  and  such- 
like theories  have  been  framed  in  forgetfulness  of 
what  the  Bible  has  recorded  respecting  the  loca- 
lity of  Ararat  We  may  be  imable  to  fix  with 
precision  where  diat  region  lay,  but  we  can  with- 
out difficulty  decide  ti^t  it  was  neitiier  in  Af- 
ghanistan nor  Ceylon,  neither  in  Asia  Minor  nor 
in  NOTthem  India. 

The  only  other  passages  where  'Ararat*  occurs 
are  2  Kings  xix.  37  (Inu  zxxvii.  38)  and  Jer. 
li.  37.  In  the  former  it  is  spoken  of  as  ^  coun- 
try whither  the  sons  of  Sennacherib,  king  of  As- 
syria, fled,  after  they  had  murdered  their  fiither. 
The  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (i.  21)  says  it  was 
fis  r&  6p7i  *Apapd$, '  to  the  mountains  of  Ararath.* 
This  points  to  a  territory  which  did  not  form 
part  of  the  immediate  dominion  of  Assyria,  and 
yet  might  not  be  far  off  from  it.  The  description 
is  quite  applicable  to  Armenia,  and  the  tradition  ^ 
of  tiiat  country  bears,  that  Sennacherib's  sons 
were  kindly  received  by  king  Paroyr,  who  al- 
lotted them  portions  of  land  bordering  on  As- 
syria, and  that  in  course  of  time  their  posterity  also 
established  an  independent  kingdom,  called  Vas- 
purakan  (AvdalFs  TransL  of  Chamich's  Hist, 
of  Armenia  (vol  i.  p.  33,  34).  The  other  Scrip- 
ture text  (Jer.  li.  27)  mentions  Ararat,  along  wi& 
Minni  and  Ashkenaz,  as  kingdoms  summoned  to 
arm  themselves  against  Babylon.  In  the  pa- 
rallel place  in  Isa.  xiii.  24,  the  invaders  of  Ba- 
bylonia axe  described  as  *  issuing  from  the  moun- 
tains ;*  and  if  by  Minni  we  underhand  the  Mi- 
nytu  in  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Nicholas  of  Da- 
mascus (Josephus,  Antiq.  L  3. 6),  and  hy  Auhkenaz 
some  country  on  the  Euxine  S^  which  may  have 
had  its  original  name,  Axenoa,  from  Ashkenax,  a 
son  of  Gomer,  the  progenitor  of  the  Cimmerians 
(Qtsu  X.  2^  3) — thai  we  arrive  at  the  same  con- 
clusion, viz.,  that  Ararat  was  a  mountainous  re- 
gion north  of  Assyria,  and  in  all  probability  in 
Armenia.  In  Ezek.  xxxviii.  6,  we  find  Togar- 
mah,  another  part  of  Armenia,  connected  witii 
Gomer,  and  in  Esek.  xxvii.  14,  with  Meshech 
and  Tubal,  all  tribes  of  the  nivth.  With  this 
agree  the  traditions  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
churches,  and  likewise  the  accounts  of  the  native 
Armenian  writers,  who  inform  us  that  Ararad 
was  the  name  of  one  of  the  ancient  provinces  of 
their  country,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the 
modem  paslviliks  of  Kars  and  Bayaxeed,  and 
part  of  KLurdistan.  According  to  &e  tradition 
preserved  in  Bloses  of  Chorene,  the  name  of  Aia- 
rat  was  derived  from  Aral,  the  eighth  of  the  native 
princes,  who  was  killed  in  a  baUle  with  the  Ba^ 
bylonians,  about  b.c.  1750  ;  in  memory  of  which 
the  whole  province  was  called  Arof^^arat,  t.  e. 
the  ruin  of  Arai. 

But  though  it  may  be  concluded  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  the  land  of  Ararat  is  to  be  identiAed 
with  a  portion  of  Armenia,  we  possess  no  historical 
data  fur  fixing  <m  any  one  mountain  in  that  country 
as  the  resting-place  of  the  ark.  Indeed  it  may  be 
fairly  questioned  whether  the  phrase  in  Gen.  viii. 

*  A  similar  tradition  is  reported  by  the  Ar- 
menian historian,  Moses  of  Chorene,  but  he  dates 
the  event  in  the  reign  of  Skaiord,  the  &ther  of 
Paroyr. 
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4,  ninn  roni,  ^  and  the  ark  rested,'  necessarily 
means  that  the  ark  actually  grounded  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain ;  it  may  merely  imply  that  after 
it  had  been  driven  and  tossed  to  and  fro  on  the 
waste  of  waters,  it  at  length  settled,  i.  e.  attained 
a  measure  of  comparative  repose,  and  became 

more  stationary  over  (/P)  the  mountains  of 

Ararat,  when  the  waters  began  to  subside.  That 
this  nuiy  be  tiie  import  of  the  expression  will  be 
denied  by  none  who  are  acquamted  with  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  with  the 
latitude  of  meaning  attachable  to  die  veib  nt3, 
which  (as  is  observed  by  Taylor  in  his  Coneord- 
anee)  includes  whatever  comes  under  the  idea  of 
*  remaining  quietly  in  a  place  without  being  dis> 
turbed.*  A  vessel  enjoys  more  real  rest  when  be- 
calmed, than  when  she  grounds  on  the  top  of  a 
submarine  mountain  in  a  troubled  sea.  What 
gives  plausibility  to  our  conjecture  is  the  fiict 
that  whether  the  *  rest'  was  obtained  on  the  bosom 
of  the  now  calmer  deep,  or  by  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  dry  land,  it  was  nearly  three  numtfu 
after  this  before  *  the  tops  of  the  mountains  were 
seen'  (Gen.  viii.  5*) ;  the  same  mountains  being 
evidently  intended  as  those  spdcen  of  in  die  pre* 
vious  verse,  vis.  the  mountains  of  Araiat  Now, 
as  the  waters  were  all  the  while  abating  (v.  3),  it 
is  much  easier  to  reconcile  this  latta  statement 
widi  the  idea  of  the  ark  being  still  afloat,  than 
with  the  common  belief  that  it  lay  on  a  mountain 
peak ;  besides,  that  by  this  interpretation  we  get 
rid  of  otherwise  inexplicable  difficulties.  If  our 
supposition  be  correct,  then,  for  anything  that  ap- 
pears to  the  contrary,  the  ark  did  not  touch  tibe 
earth  until  die  waters  were  abated  to  a  level  widi 
the  lower  valleys  or  plaim,  and,  consequently, 
the  inmates  were  not  left  upon  a  dreary  elevation 
of  16,000  or  17,000  feet,  never  till  of  late  deemed 
accessible  to  human  footsteps,  and  their  safe  de- 
scent from  which,  along  with  all  the  'liring 
creatures'  committed  to  their  care,  would  hare 
been  a  greater  miracle  than  their  deliverance 
from  the  flood.  By  this  explanatioa  also  we  ob- 
viate the  geological  objecticm  against  die  moun- 
tain, now  called  Araml^  having  been  submefged, 
which  would  imply  a  universal  deluge,  whaaa 
by  the  '  mountains  of  Ararat'  may  be  undcntood 
some  lowor  chain  in  Armenia,  whose  height  would 
not  be  incompatible  with  the  notion  of  a  partial 
flood.  Finally,  we  on  this  hypothesis  solve  die 
question  :~If  the  descendants  of  Noah  settled 
near  the  resting^lace  of  the  aik  in  Armenia,  bow 
could  they  be  said  to  iwproach  the  plain  of 
Shinar  (Gen.  xi.  2),  or  Babykoia,  fiom  tke  Eattf 
For,  as  we  read  the  narrative,  die  precise  resting- 
place  of  the  ark  is  nowhere  mentioned;  and 
though  for  a  time  stati(Hiary  *  over'  die  mountains 
of  Ararat,  it  may,  before  the  final  subsidence  of 
the  waters,  have  been  carried  considerably  to  the 
east  of  than. 

The  ancients,  however,  attached  a  peculiar  sa- 
credness  to  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  hence 
die  belief  was  early  propagated  diat  the  ark  must 
have  rested  on  some  such  lofty  eminence.  ^  The 
earliest  tradition  fixed  on  one  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  separate  Armenia  on  the  south 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which,  as  they  also  inclose 
Kurdistan,  the  land  of  the  Kurds,  obtained  die 
name  of  the  Kardu,  or  Carduchian  range,  cor- 
rupted into  Gordisean  and  Cordysean.     Tti» 
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ofiibMi  {jnvulMl  anwog  die  Chaldaaiu,  if  we 
nwy  tdf  so  tlie  tortimon;  of  Bnniu  u  qunled 
br  Jonphis  {Atttiq.  U  3.  0) :  '  It  ii  nid  ibire  » 
Kill  ■■ne  put  'of  tfaii  ihip  ID  Armniia,  at  6te 
uoantBin  of  llie  Cotdrnaiu,  and  that  people 
cuiy  off  pieca  of  die  bitomen,  which  the;  lue  u 
amuieti.'  Tbe  moe  i*  RuMed  by  Abjdeniu 
(in  EuKb.  Prvp.  Evang.  ix.  4),  who  layi  they 
mtployed  the  wood  of  liie  tsmI  sgainM  Hatua. 
Hence  we  »ie  laepared  to  flnd  the  IraditiDii 
wkfited  bj  the  ChaJdee  paraphmit*,  H9  well  u 
by  tbe  Syriac  tnuulaton  and  cammenlaton,  and 
all  the  Syritui  ehurehea.  In  the  tliiee  tent*  where 
'  Animt'  occun,  the  Targvm  of  Onlielo*  hai  111? 
Karda;  and,  acoonling  to  Buxtorf,  the  term 
'  Kaidyan  '  wai  in  Cbaldee  ■Tnonymcnil  with 
*  I.'  At  Oen.  Tiii.  4,  (he  Anbic  uf  Er- 
Jilsl-el-Kaind  (the  Hountain  of  tbe 


Kiudi),  which  ii  lilcewiie  Ibund  in  the  '  Book  of 
Adam  of  the  Zaboau.  For  other  prood  that 
tbii  WBi  the  pRvalent  opinion  among  the  Eaatem 
churchea,  the  reader  may  connilt  Eutychiui, 
{Atmaii,)  and  Efui^ianiiu  {Haret.  \S).  It  wu 
no  doubt  fmm  this  lource  that  it  wai  borrowed 
by  Habomet,  who  in  hia  Koran  (ii,  46)  say*, 
'  Tbe  ark  rected  cm  the  mountain  A]-Judi.'  That 
name  waa  probably  a  cxrrruption  of  Giordi,  i\e, 
Gordiaan  (die  dsngnation  given  to  the  entire 
ranite),  but  aflerwardi  applied  to  the  epecial  lo- 
cality where  the  ark  waa  luimoied  to  have  rated. 
Thii  ia  on  a  mountain  a  little  to  die  eaat  of 
Jeiiiah  ibn  Omar  (tbe  ancient  Beiabde)  OD  tbe 
Tigria.  At  the  foot  of  tbe  mountain  there  waa  a 
village  called  Karya  Thaminin,  i.  a.  tl>e  Village 
of  the  Eighty— that  being  the  number  (and  not 
eight)  tared  from  tbe  flood  aceoiding  to  the  Mo- 


id belief,  ^le  hiilorian  Elmacin  men- 
doM  diat  tbe  empeior  Heracliua  went  up,  and 
liotadtbiaBa  'the  place  of  the  ark.'  Here,  or  in 
the  DeLghboarfaood,  waa  oner  a  famom  Neilorian 
■■aiaali  ij,  '  the  Hoaatery  of  llie  Ark,'  deatroyed 
by  lightnmg,in  A-n.  776.  Tlie  creduloui  Jew, 
Benjunin  of  Tudela,  aaya  that  a  moaque  waa 
built  at  Haunt  Judi, '  of  tbe  Temaitu  of  the  ark,' 
by  die  Khalif  Omar.  Macdonald  Kinndr,  in 
deaeribing  bia  jonmey  from  Jezirah  along  die  left 
Iwikirf'tbeTign'loNabrVMi.aayi.'Wehada 
ctiain  of  maaDtain*  rtuiaiDg  paiallel  with  the 
load  IS  the  left  hand.  Thii  range  it  called  the 
ioda  Dag  (t.  e.  nuuntaiD)  by  the  Turkt,  and  one 
li  (be  in^biluili  of  Nahr  Van  aeiuied  me  that 
be  had  ftequently  aeoi  the  temaina  of  Noah'a  aik 
«i  a  lofty  ptiak  behind  ^t  village.'  (Comp. 
Kicfa'i  K^rdittan,  voL  ii.  p.  134.)  A  French 
mait^  Eugene  Boi^  who  lalelj  viaited  dioaa 
parta,  aayatbaMohaaunedanderviaheaatillniBiD- 
tain  boe  a  perpetually  bnniing  lamp  in  an  ora- 


tory.  (RetNie  Frtmeaitt,  vtH.  lii. ;  or  the  Semtur 
of  October  2,  IS39.) 

After  die  diaippnnjice  of  (he  Neitnriui  tno- 
naitery,  the  tradition  which  fixed  (he  site  of  the 
ark  on  Mount  Judi  appeara  to  have  declined  in 
credit,  or  been  chiefly  confined  to  Mabometana, 
and  gave  place  (at  lenat  among  the  Chriatiam  of 
the  West)  to  that  which  now  obtains,  and  accord- 
ing to  which  the  ark  leated  on  a  great  mounbin 
in  the  north  of  Annenia — to  which  (ao  atrongly 
did  the  idea  take  hold  of  tbe  popular  belief)  waa. 
Id  coutm  of  time,  given  the  very  name  of  Ararat 
aa  if  DO  doobt  could  be  entertained  that  it  waa 
the  Ararat  of  Scripture.  We  haveaeen,  howerer. 
Chat  in  the  Bible  Ararat  ia  nowhere  the  nam*  of 
a  mountain,  and  by  the  native  Aimeniana  the 
mountain  in  qiiotion  waa  neier  n  doignaled ;  it 
ia  by  them  callrd  JUileit,  and  by  the  Tuilu 
Agkur-dagh,  i.  e.  '  The  Heavy  or  Great  Moun- 
tain.' The  Vttlgalt  and  Jerome  indeed,  rcDder 
Ararat  by  '  Armenia,'  but  they  do  not  pattioa- 
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larize  any  one  mountain.  Still  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  of  this  being  (as 
it  is  sometimes  termed)  the  *•  Mother  of  the  World.* 
The  Persians  call  it  Kuhi  Nuch,  *■  Noah's  Moun- 
tain.^ The  Armenian  etymology  of  the  name  of 
the  city  of  Nakhchevan  (which  lies  east  of  it)  is 
said  to  be  '  first  place  of  descent  or  lodging/ 
being  regarded  as  the  place  where  Noah  resided 
after  descending  from  the  mount.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  under  a  Greek  name  of  si- 
milar import,  viz.  'Avo/Scrr^tor,  and  by  Ptolemy 
as  Naxuana. 

The  mountain  thus  known  to  Europeans  as 
Ararat  consists  of  two  immense  conical  eleva- 
tions (one  peak  considerably  lower  than  the  other), 
towering  in  massive  and  majestic  grandeur  from 
the  valley  of  the  Aras,  the  ancient  Araxes.  Smi^ 
and  Dwight  give  its  position  N.  51^  W.  of 
Nakhchevan,  and  S.  25°  W.  of  Erivan  (Re- 
aearches  in  ArmeniOy  p.  267) ;  and  remark,  in 
describing  it  before  the  recent  eaithquake,  that  in 
no  part  of  the  world  had  they  seen  any  mountain 
whose  imposing  appearance  could  plead  half  so 
powerfully  as  this  a  claim  to  the  honour  of  having 
once  been  the  stepping-stone  between  the  old 
world  and  the  new.  *It  appeared,'  says  Ker 
Porter, '  as  if  the  hugest  mountains  of  the  world 
had  been  piled  upon  each  otiier  to  form  this  one 
sublime  immensity  of  earth  and  rocks  and  snow. 
The  icy  peaks  of  its  double  heads  rose  majesti- 
cally into  the  clear  and  cloudless  heavens ;  the 
sun  blazed  bright  upon  them,  and  the  reflection 
sent  forth  a  dniraling  radiance  equal  to  other  suns. 
My  eye,  not  able  to  rest  for  any  length  of  time 
upon  the  blinding  gl(Hry  of  its  summits,  wandered 
dflwn  the  apparently  interminable  tides,  till  I 
could  no  longer  trace  dieir  vast  lines  in  the  misti 
of  the  horizon ;  when  an  irrepressible  impulse  im- 
mediately carrying  my  eye  upwards,  again  re- 
fixed  my  gaze  upon  the  awful  glare  of  Ararat.' 
To  the  same  efiect  Morier  writes : — *  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  its  shape,  more  awful  than 
its  height  All  the  surroundmg  moimtains  sink 
into  insignificance  when  compared  to  it  It  is 
perfect  in  all  its  parts ;  no  hard  rugged  feature, 
no  unnatural  prominences,  everything  is  in  har- 
mony, and  all  combines  to  render  it  one  of  the 
sublimest  objects  in  nature.' 

Seveml  attempts  had  been  made  to  reach  the 
top  of  Ararat,  but  few  persons  had  got  beyond  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  Fnnch  traveller 
Toumefort,  m  the  year  1700,  long  persevered  in 
the  face  of  many  difficulties,  but  was  foiled  in  the 
end.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  the 
Pasha  of  Bayazeed  undertook  the  ascent  with  no 
better  success.  The  honour  was  reserved  to  a 
German,  Dr.  Parrot,  in  the  employment  of  Rus- 
sia, who,  in  his  Reiae  zum  Ararat  (Journey  to 
Aramt)  gives  the  following  particulars  : — *  The 
siunmit  of  the  Great  Aramt  is  in  39**  42^  north 
lat,  and  61°  5y  east  long,  from  Ferro.  Its  per- 
pendicular height  is  16,254  Paris  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  13,350  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes.  The  Little  Ararat  is  12,284  Paris  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  9561  above  the  plain  of  the 
Araxes.'  After  he  and  his  party  had  failed  in 
two  attempts  to  ascoid,  the  third  was  successful, 
and  on  the  27th  September  (o.  s.),  1829,  they 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Ararat  It  was 
a  slightly  convex,  almost  circular  platform,  about 
200  Paris  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  eternal 
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ice,  unbroken  by  a  rock  or  stone :  on  account  of 
the  immense  1  distances,  nothing  could  be  seen 
distinctly.    The  mountain  was,  it  b  laid,  afWi^ 
wards  ascended  by  a  Mr.  Antonomoff^  W  the 
fact  both  of  his  and  Parrot's  having  reached  the 
top  is  stoutly  denied  by  the  natives,  and  especially 
by  the  inmates  of  the  neighbouring  convent  of 
Echmiadzin,  who  have  a  firm  persuasion  that  in 
order  to  preserve  the  ark  no  one  is  permitted  to 
approach  it    This  is  based  on  the  tradition  that 
a  monk,  who  once  made  the  attempt,  was,  wbeo 
asleep  from  exhaustion,  unconsciously  earned 
down  to  the  point  whence  he  had  started ;  but  tt 
last,  as  the  reward  of  his  fruitless  exertions,  an 
angel  was  sent  to  him  with  a  piece  of  the  ark, 
which  is  preserved  as  the  most  valuable  relic  i& 
the  cathedral  of  Echmiadzin. 

Since  the  memorable  ascent  of  Dr.  Pairo*, 
Ararat  has  been  the  scene  of  a  fearful  calamity. 
An  earthquake,  which  in  a  few  moments  changed 
the  entire  aspect  of  the  country,  commenced  on 
the  20th  of  June  (o.  ».),  1840,  and  continued,  at 
intervals,  until  the  Ist  of  September.    Traces  of 
fissures  and  landslip  have  been  left  on  the  la^ 
face  of  the  earth,  which  the  eye  of  the  scientific 
observer  will  recognise  after  many  ages.    The 
destruction  of  houses  and  other  property  in  a  wide 
tract  of  coimtry  around  was  very  great ;  fortu- 
nately, the  earthquake  having  happened  during 
the  day,  the  loss  of  lives  did  not  exceed  fifty. 
The  scene  of  greatest  devastation  was  in  the 
narrow  valley  of  Akorhi,  where  the  masses  of 
rock,  ice,  and  snow,  detached  from  the  summit  of 
Ararat  and  its  lateral  points,  were  thrown  at  aie 
single  bound  from  a  height  of  6000  feet  to  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  wliere  they  lay  scattered 
over  an  extent  of  several  miles.     (See  Major 
Voskoboinikof's  Report,   in  the  Athentntm  for 
1841,  p.  157).— N.M. 

ARAUNAH  (njinS),  or  Ornan  Qfffh 
a  man  of  the  J^usite  nation,  which  possessed 
Jerusalem  before  it  was  taken  by  the  Isra^i^^^* 
Hb  threshing-floor  was  on  Mount  Moriah ;  and 
when  he  understood  that  it  was  required  for  the 
site  of  the  Temple,  he  liberally  ofTered  the  ground 
to  David  as  a  free  gift ;  but  the  king  insisted 
on  paying  the  full  vfidue  for  it  (2  Sam.  xxir.  18 ; 
I  Chron.  xxi.  18). 

ARBA.     [Hebron.] 

ARBELA.    [Bith-Arbbl.] 

ARCE,  or  Arkb,  by  change  of  praininciatioo 
Rbkbm  ;  the  same  as  Petra,the  capital  of  AnlaA 
Petrsea  [Pbtra]. 

ARCH.     Arches  with  vaulted  chamboi  and 
domed  temples  figure  so  conspicuously  in  mo- 
dem Oriental  architecture,  that,  if  the  arch  did 
not  exist  among  the  ancient  Jews^  their  towns 
and  houses  could  not  possibly  have  ofiered  evoi 
a  &int  resemblance  to  those  which  now  exist : 
and  this  being  the  case,  a  great  part  of  the  anar 
logical  illustrations  of  Scripture  which  modem 
traveUers  and  Biblical  iUustratnn  have  obtained 
from  this  source  must  needs  foil  to  the  groond. 
It  is  therefore  of  importance  to  ascertain  whether 
the  arch  did  or  did  not  exist  in  those  remote 
times  to  which  most  of  the  history  of  at  least  the 
Old  Testament  belongs.     No^iing  against  its 
existence  is  to  be  infened  from  the  fisot  that  no 
word  signifying  an  arch  can  be  found  in  the 
Hebrew  Scnptnres  (for  the  word  ao  teodend  in 
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Eidi.  iL  16,  bu  Dot  that  meaiiing).  Tlw  *rchi- 
Mturd  notica  in  the  Bibl«  are  necowhlf  few 
and  gownl ;  and  ws  hate  at  tbu  daj  bUtoriet 
lod  olba  book*,  largfT  ttiaii  Ibe  ncred  volume, 
in  aliich  do  wcli  wntl  a*  '  arch '  occun,    Thete 


-igia  lo  the  aich ; 

1  light  one  after 
motbec,  tending-  to  throw  the  date  muie  and  more 
Ucknud,  unlil  at  Imglb  il  seemi  to  he  admitted 
Uat  in  Efcypt  tbe  arcb  already  exitjed  in  the 
'itoF  or  Jatetii-  The  obwivationi  of  Roaellini 
«Mi  of  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkin«n  led 


ently 


•loplcilby  Mr,  Cockeiell  (I«ct  iii.,  in  Atheiueum 
b  Jul.  is,  1943)  and  other  architect. 

It  a  ihown  bj  Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  fliat  the 
oek  fiiited  in  brick  in  the  reign  of  Amcnoph  I., 
<•  <utf  ai  s.c.  1640 ;  and  in  itone  in  tbe  time 
of  die  Kcond  PHmaticui,  b.c.  SOO.  Thii  cii- 
taica  is  derired  Inun  Ibe  aacertained  dale  of 
^'Aa  nov  actually  existing ;  but  tbe  paintings 
iX  Beni-Haaan  affiled  ground  for  tbe  conclusion 
teltuilted  buildings  were  coiutnctRl  in  Egypt 
■■  ful  J  as  the  rngn  of  Osirtasen  I,  who  is  pre- 
moed  to  hsTe  been  contempcnary  with  Joseph. 
indeed,  although  tbe  cTidence  from  facts  does 
n  BKend  beyond  Ibis,  the  evidence  from 
"•legy  and  pohabilily  can  be  carried  bock 
tastaut  1.0.  20»  (Wilkinson's  Anc.  Effypliatu, 
«■  116;  iu.  316).  Sir  J.  Q.  Wilkinson  au^esta 
fejmbahility  that  tbe  arcb  owed  its  invention 
to  fit  im^l  quantity  of  vood  in  Egypt,  and  the 
■oseqnent  expense  of  roofing  with  timber.  The 
fU  may  be  thus  ananged   in  chronological 

IV  evidence  that  arches  were  knoim  in  the 
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derived  Iroin  tbe 
drawings  at  Beni-Hasian  (Wilkinson,  ii.  117> 

lo  the  secluded  valley  of  Dayr  el  Medeeneh, 
at  Thebei,  are  several  tomba  of  the  early  dale  of 
Amenoph  I.  Among  Ibe  moat  temarkable  of 
these  is  one  wboae  crude  brick  roof  and  niche, 
bearing  the  name  of  tbe  aame  Phataoh,  prove  tbe 
exiatence  of  the  arch  at  the  remote  period  of 
B.O.  1940  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of  TMa, 
p.  SI).  Another  tomb  of  similar  umstructioo 
bean  the  ovals  of  Tbothmta  111.,  who  reigned 
about  the  time  of  llie  Eiode  (_Anc,  E^pliam, 
iii.  310).  AtThebs  there  is  also  a  brick  arch 
bearing  the  name  of  this  king  (Hoskini,  Tnmii 
in  JBMopia). 

To  the  nme  period  and  dynasty  (Hie  18th) 
belong  tbe  vaulted  chamben  and  aiched  door- 
ways (»ee  cul,  flg.  4)  which  yet  remain  in  the 
crude  brick  pyramida  at  Tlieba  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Bgyptiatu,  iii.  SH'). 

In  ancisit  Egyptian  bouaea  it  appears  that  the 
iDob  were  ollen  vaulted,  and  built,  like  tbe  rest 
of  the  home,  of  crude  brick ;  and  thers  is  reason 
to  believe  that  looie  of  the  chamben  in  Ibe  pa- 
vilitm  of  Ramesa  III.  (about  b.c.  IMS),  at 
Hedeenet  Haboo,  were  arched  with  atone,  since 
tbe  devicea  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  walls  show 
that  the  fallen  roota  had  this  form  (see  cut, 

Tlie  most  ancient  actvaily  exUting  archea  of 
alone  occur  at  Hemphia,  near  the  modem  village 
of  Saqqara.  Here  there  ia  a  tomb  with  two  large 
vaulted  chamben,  whoae  roo&  display  in  every 
part  the  namo  am  aculplure*  of  Fsamatieus  II. 
(about  B.C.  600).  Tbe  chambers  are  cut  in  the 
limeatme  rock,  and  this  being  of  a  triable  nature, 
tbe  loof  ia  aecured  by  being,  ai  it  were,  lined  with 
an  aicb,  like  our  nuidem  tunnels. 


To  about  the  same  jieriod— that 
dynasty  belhre  the  Persian  invasion- 
remarkable  doorwava  of  the  enclosun 
ing  tbe  tomba  in  ttie  Anas^f,  whic 
poaed  of  two  or  more  concoitric  s# 
bHck  (Hg.  2)  (Wilkinson,  Anc. 
319). 

Although  the  oldest  aftmi  arch 
been  poaitively 
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than  the  time  of  PiKunaticuiy  we  cannot  luppoee 
that  the  use  of  stone  was  not  adopted  by  the 
Egyptians  for  that  style  of  building  preTioos  to 
his  reign,  even  if  the  arches  in  the  pyramids  in 
Ediiopia  should  prove  not  to  be  anterior  to  the 
same  era.  '  Nor  does  the  absence  of  the  arch  in 
temples  and  other  large  buildings  excite  our  8ur> 
prise,  when  we  consider  the  style  of  Egj'ptian  mo- 
numents ;  and  no  one  who  understands  the  cha- 
racter of  their  architecture  could  wish  for  its 
introducticm.  In  some  of  the  small  temples  of 
the  Oasis  the  Romans  attempted  this  innova- 
tion, but  the  a{^)earance  of  the  chambers  so  ccm- 
structed  fails  to  please ;  and  the  whimsical  ca- 
price of  Osirei  (about  b.c.  13Sd),  also  introduced 
an  imitation  of  the  arch  in  a  temple  at  Abydus. 
In  this  building  the  roof  is  formed  of  single 
blocks  of  stone,  reaching  from  one  architrave  to 
the  other,  which,  instead  of  being  placed  in  the 
usual  manner,  stand  upon  their  edges,  in  order 
to  allow  room  for  hoUowing  out  an  arch  in  their 
thickness ;  but  it  has  the  edSect  of  inconsistency. 


without  the  plea  of  advantage  or  utility.'  Ano- 
ther imitatum  of  the  arch  occurs  in  a.  building 
at  Thebes,  constructed  in  the  style  of  a  tomb. 
The  chambers  lie  under  a  friable  rock,  and  are 
cased  with  maswry,  to  prevent  the  &U  of  its 
crumbling  stone ;  but,  inrtead  of  being  rooled  on 
the  principle  of  ^e  arch,  they  are  covered  with  a 
number  ot  large  blocks^  placed  horiiontally,  one 
projecting  beyond  that  immediately  below  it,  till 
the  uppermost  two  meet  in  the  centre,  the  interior 
angles  being  afterwards  rounded  off  to  form  the 
appearance  of  a  vault  (fig.  1).  The  date  of  this 
building  is  about  b.c.  1500,  and  consequently 
many  years  after  the  Egyptians  had  been  ac- 
quaintad  with  the  art  of  vaulting  (Wilkinson, 
Anc,  Egyptian*,  iL  321). 

Thus  as  the  temple  architecture  of  the  Egyptians 
did  not  admit  of  arches,  and  as  the  temples  are 
almost  the  only  buUding»  that  remain,  it  is  not 
strange  that  ardies  have  not  oftoier  been  found. 
The  evidence  offered  by  the  paintings,  the  tombs, 
and  the  pyramids  is  conclusive  for  the  existence 
Mid  antiquity  of  arches  and  vaults  of  brick  and 
stone ;  and  if  any  remains  of  houses  and  palaces 
had  now  existed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  toe  arch 
would  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  We 
observe  that  Sir  J.  6.  Wilkinson,  in  portraying 
an  Egyptian  mansion  (^Anc,  Effyptiant,  ii.  131^ 
makes  toe  grand  entrance  an  archway. 

After  this  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt  that 
the  arch  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  also^  and  was 
employed  in  their  buildings.  Palestine  was  in* 
deed  better  wooded  than  Egypt;  but  still  that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  wood  suitable  for  build- 
ing and  for  roofs  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  large 
importations  of  timber  from  the  forests  of  Lebanon 
were  necessary  (2  Sam.  vii.  2^  7 ;  1  Kings  v.  6 ; 
1  Chron.  xxii.  4 ;  2  Chran.  ii.  3 ;  Exra  iii.  7 ; 
Cant.  i.  17),  and  that  this  imported  timber, 
although  of  no  very  high  quality,  was  held  in 
great  estimation. 


ARCHITECTURE. 

ARCHELAUS,  son  of  Herod  the  Oieat,  and 
his  successor  in  Idumaea,  Judaea,  and  Samaria 
(Matt  ii.  22)  [Hbrodiam  Family]. 

ARCHERY.     [Arms.] 

ARCHIPPUS  ("Apxi^nns),  a  Christian  mi- 
nister, whom  St  Paul  calls  his  *  fellow-soldier,' 
in  Philem.  2,  and  whom  he  exhorts  to  renewed 
activity  in  Col.  iv.  17.  Prom  the  latter  refer- 
ence it  would  seem  that  Archip|ius  had  exercised 
the  office  of  Evangelista  sometimes  at  Epbesus, 
sometimes  elsewhere ;  and  that  be  finally  resided 
at  Colosse,  and  there  discharged  ihe  office  of  pre- 
siding presbyter  or  bishop  when  St  Paul  wrote 
to  the  Colossian  church.  The  exhortation  given 
to  him  in  this  Epistle  has,  without  sufficient 
grounds,  been  construed  into  a  r^mke  for  past 
negligence. 

ARCHISYNAGOGUS  (Gr.  dpxuruvJ^h 
called  also  dpxofy  t^s  <rvpayuyris  (Luke  viii. 
41),  and  simply  dpx^^^  (Matt  ix.  18);  Heb. 
noSlSn  t^hn,  chief  or  ruler  of  the  synagogue). 
In  large  syni^;ogues  there  appears  to  have  been  a 
college  or  council  of  elders  (DOpT  =  trpc<riBv- 
Tfpoi,  Luke  vii.  3)  to  whom  the  care  of  the  syna- 
gogue and  the  discipline  of  the  cmgregation  were 
committed,  and  to  all  of  whom  this  title  was 
applied  TMark  v.  22;  Acts  xiii.  15;  xviii.  8, 
compared  with  v.  17).  "Rieir  duties  were  to  pre- 
side in  the  public  services,  to  direct  tiie  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  and  the  addresses  to  ihe  ccmgr^ation 
(Vitringa,  De  Sytuigoga  Vetere,  lib.  3,  part  i.  c 
7  ;  comp.  Acts  xiii.  15),  to  superintend  the  dis- 
tribution of  alms  (Vitr.  c.  13),  and  to  punish 
transgressors  either  by  scourging  (Vitr.  c.  1 1 ; 
compare  Matt  x.  17;  xxiii.  34 ;  Acts  xxii.  19) 
or  by  excommimication  (Vitr.  c  9).  In  a  more 
restricted  sense  the  title  is  sometimes  applied  to 
^e  president  of  this  council,  whose  office,  ac- 
cordmg  to  Grotius  (^AfmotaiioHes  in  MaU,  ix.  18 ; 
Luc.  xiii.  14)  and  many  other  writers,  was  dif- 
ferent from  and  superior  to  that  of  the  elders  in 
general.  Vitringa  (p.  586),  on  the  other  hand, 
maintains  that  diere  was  no  such  distinction  of 
office,  and  that  the  title  thus  applied  merely  de- 
signates the  presiding  elder,  who  acted  on  behalf 
of  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole. — F.  W.  G. 

ARCHITECTURK    It  was  formerly  com- 
mon to  claim  for  the  Hebrews  the  invention  of 
scientific  architecture;  and  to  allege  that  clas- 
sical antiquity  was  indebted  to  the  Temple  of 
Sol(Hnon  for  the  pinciples  and  many  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  art  A  statement  so  strange,  and  even 
preposterous,  would  scarcely  seem  to  demand 
attention  at  the  present  day;  but  as  it  is  still 
occasionally  reproduced,  and  as  some  respectable 
old  authorities  can  be  cited  in  its  fovour,  it  can- 
not be  passed  altogether  in  silence.    The  question 
belongs    properly,    however,    to    another    head 
[TsMPLBj.    It  may  here  suffice  to  remark  that 
temples  previously  existed  in  Egypt,  Babylon, 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  from  which  tbe  clattical 
ancients  were  far  more  likely  to  borrow  the  ideas 
which  they  embodied  in  new  and  beautifiil  com- 
binations of  their  own.    But  there  are  few  notions, 
however  untenable,  which  have  not  some  apparoit 
foimdation  in  fact    So  in  the  present  case,  it 
is  shown,  first,  that  a  resemblance  of  plan  and 
detail  can  be  traced  between  certain  heamen  tem- 
ples and  the  Temole  at  Jerusalem ;  and,  secondly, 
it  is  alleged  that  tbis  could  not  be  owing  to  imita- 
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tion  in  the  latter,  because  the  tabernacle  (of  which 
the  Temple  was  a  sort  of  imitation)  was  a  divine 
soggestioci,  being  framed  according  to  a  pattern 
Aawn  to  Moses  on  the  Mount  (Exod.  xxy.  40  \ 
This  is  the  sole  ground  mi  which  the  claim  made 
for  the  Hefafew  architecture  can  be  rested.  But 
'  a  pattern '  is  not  necessarily  or  probably  a  new 
thing ;  in  the  usual  sense  it  is  almost  always  a 
new  combination  or  adaptation  of  existing  mate- 
rials. And  it  may  be  shown,  not  only  from  his- 
torical probability,  but  from  actual  examples 
[Ark],  that  nothing  more  than  this  is  here  to  be 
onderstood — nothing  more  than  that  Moses  was 
instructed  how  best  to  apply  the  materials  of 
existing  sacred  architecture  (mwe  especially  that 
of  Egypt)  to  the  object  in  view.  The  pattern 
was  necessary  to  make  him  understand  how  this 
an>lication  was  to  be  mad^  and  to  render  it  clear 
to  him  what  parts  of  existing  structures  should  be 
rejected  or  retained.  Indeed,  this  is  proved  by 
the  Scripture  itself;  for  David,  in  his  charge  to 
Solomon  concerning  the  Temple,  says  *  All  this 
the  Lord  made  me  understand  in  writing  by  his 
hand  upon  me,  even  all  the  works  of  this  pattern  * 
(I  Chron.  xxviii.  19).  Now,  whatever  be  the 
meaning  of  tiiis  (and  the  authorised  translation 
is  purposely  retamed),  it  must  mean  nearly  the 
same  thing  as  in  the  paxallel  passage  respecting 
the  tabernacle.  Yet  it  is  on  all  hands  admitted 
that  the  Temple,  of  which  this  is  said,  was  an  ap- 
plication and  extension  of  ideas  already  existing 
m  the  tabernacle.  This  text,  therefore,  must  not 
be  taken  in  the  sense  of  complete  origination. 
And  if  we  are  forbidden  to  understand  the  terms 
as  proving  the  complete  originality  of  the 
Temple,  by  what  rule  of  Scripture  interpretation 
are  we  compelled  to  tmderstand  precisely  similar 
terms  as  proving  the  complete  originality  of  the 
tabernacle  f 

Mr.  Cockerell,  in  one  of  his  recent '  Lectures  ^ 
(Athetutum,  Jan  21,  1843),  strongly  upholds 
those  high  claims  of  Jewish  architecture  which 
all  Biblic^  scholars  now  admit  to  be  untenable 
and  which  sound  historians  and  antiquarians  have 
long  repudiated.  It  has  therefore  been  deemed 
necessary  thus  particularly  to  refer  to  the  matter, 
lest  die  authority  of  a  high  name  in  architec- 
tore  should  tend  to  revive  pretensions  which  had 
ahnost  become  obsolete.  Vet  even  Mr.  Cock- 
erell endeavours  to  correct  one  *  common  error* 
CO  die  subnect,  which,  he  states,  is  *  the  attempt 
to  trace  this  resemblance  in  the  styles  or  the 
orthografAiic  figure  of  tlie  parts  and  orders — 
the  mere  vesture  of  the  scheme ;  and  the  failure 
in  straining  the  texts  and  examples  (Corinthian 

or  Doric)  to  a  perfect  correspondence 

but  the  comparison  of  the  plans  makes  the  taber- 
nacle the  type  of  die  Greek  and  Roman  temple,* 

Hieie  has  never  in  fact  been  any  people  for  whom 
a  peculiar  style  of  architecture  could  with  less  pro- 
bability be  claimed  than  for  the  Israelites.  On 
leaving  Egypt  they  could  only  be  acquainted 
with  Egyptian  art  On  entering  Canaan  they 
necessarily  occupied  the  buildings  of  which  they 
had  disposMssed  die  previous  inhabitants;  and 
Hie  sDCMding  generatiotw  would  naturally  erect 
Mjch  buildings  as  the  country  previously  con- 
tained. The  architecture  of  Palestine,  and  as 
luch,  eventually  that  of  the  Jews,  had  doubtless  its 
own  characteristics,  by  which  it  was  suited  to  the 


climate  and  condition  of  the  country ;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  many  improvements  would  no 
doubt  arise  from  the  causes  which  usually  operate 
in  producing  change  in  any  practical  art  From 
the  want  of  historical  data  and  firom  the  total 
absence  of  architectural  remains,  the  degree  in 
which  these  causes  operated  in  imparting  a  pe- 
culiar character  to  the  Jewish  architecture  cannot 
now  be  determined ;  for  the  oldest  ruins  in  the 
country  do  not  ascend  beyond  the  period  of  the 
Roman  domination.  It  does,  however,  seem  proba- 
ble that  among  the  Hebrews  architecture  was  al- 
ways kept  within  the  limits  of  a  mechanical  craft, 
and  never  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  fine  art  Their  usual 
dwelling4iouse8  diflered  little  from  those  of  other 
.Eastern  nations,  and  we  nowhere  find  anything  in- 
dicative of  exterior  embellishment  Splendid  edi- 
fices, such  as  the  palace  of  David  and  the  Temple 
of  Solomon,  were  completed  by  the  assistance 
of  Phoenician  artists  (2  Sam.  t.  U  ;  1  Kings 
T.  6,  18;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1).  After  the  Baby- 
lonia exile,  the  assistance  of  such  foreigners 
was  likewise  resorted  to  for  die  restoration  of  the 
Temple  (Ezra  iii.  7).  From  the  time  of  the 
MaccabsBan  dynasty,  the  Greek  taste  began  to 
gain  ground,  especially  under  the  Herodian 
princes  (who  seem  to  have  been  possessed  with  a 
sort  of  mania  for  building),  and  was  shown  in  the 
structure  and  embellishment  of  many  towns, 
baths,  colonnades,  theatres  and  casdes  (Joseph. 
Aniiq,  XV.  8.  1 ;  xv.  19.  4 ;  xv.  10.  3 ;  De  Bell, 
Jud,  i.  4. 1).  The  Phoenician  style,  which  seems 
to  have  had  some  affinity  with  the  Egyptian,  was 
not,  however,  superseded  by  the  Grecian;  and 
even  as  late  as  the  Mishna  (Bava  BathrOy  iii. 
6),  we  read  of  Tyrian  windows,  Tyrian  porches, 
&c.  [Housa]. 

With  regard  to  the  instruments  used  by  build- 
en — besides  the  more  common,  such  as  the  axe, 
saw,  &c.,  we  find  incidental  mention  of  the 
n^inO  or  compass,  the  TpH  or  plumb-line  (Amos 
vii.  7),  the  ^p  or  measuring-line  (see  the  several 
words).  Wmer's  Biblisches  Bealwrterbueh.  art 
^Baukunst  ;*  Steigletzs  Oeschicht  der  Baukunet 
der  AUen,  1792;  Hirt's  Gesch.  des  Bauk,  bei 
der  AUen;  Schmidt's  BibL  Mathematicui ; 
Bellermann's  Handbuehy  &c. 

ARCHITRICLINUS  (;ApxirpiKXuH>s,  master 
of  the  trieUmufn,  or  dinner-bed — Accubation), 
very  properly  rendered  in  John  ii.  8,  9,  *  master 
of  the  feast,*  equivalent  to  the  Roman  Magister 
Convivu,  The  Greeks  also  denoted  the  same 
social  officer  by  the  tide  of  Symjposiaroh  {irvfAwo' 
<ria^os\  He  was  not  the  giver  of  the  fntslt,  but 
one  of  tne  guests  specially  chosen  to  direct  the 
entertainment,  and  promote  hamMmy  and  good 
fellowship  among  the  company.  In  the  apocrjiphal 
Ecclesiasticos  (xxxv.  1, 2)  the  duties  of  tms  officer 
among  the  Jews  are  indicated.  He  is  there,  how- 
ever, called  rjiyoiiityos : — *  If  thou  be  made  the 
master  [of  a  feast],  lift  not  thyself  up,  but  be 
among  them  as  one  of  the  rest ;  take  diligent  care 
for  them,  and  so  sit  down :  and  when  thou  hast 
done  all  thy  office,  take  thy  place,  that  thou 
mayest  be  merry  with  them,  and  receive  a  crown 
for  thy  well  ordering  of  the  feast* 

AREOPAGUS,  an  Anglicized  form  of  die 
original  words  (d'^Apttor  idyos),  signifying,  in 
reference  to  place,  Mars  Hill,  bu^  in  reference  to 
persons,  the  Council  which  was  held  mi  the  hill. 
Tlie  Council  was  also  termed  ^  h  *Aptl^  irJrytp 
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fiovXt  (or  ^  flauAii  f,  h  'Apffy  ir^),  tbe  Caun- 
cil  on  Han  Hill ;  •omrtinH  i^  int  ^»X4  (he 
UppfT  CDuncilf  from  the  elfraffld  pontini  wbeR 
!t  woi  beld ;  ind  amutinwi  (implj,  but  erapho- 
ticat1y,4^«>Xlt,thcCoiiDeil;  but  it  retained,  lill 
a,  Iit«  period,  tlia  original  drcignatioii  of  Mm 
Hill,  beinf;  called  b;  the  Latins  Scopuliu  Hutii, 
Ciiria  Hartis  (Jutotal,  Sat.  ix.  lOt),  and  itill 
mUR  liteiallf,  Areuni  Judicium  (TaciL  jfiutal. 
ii.  95).  The  place  and  (be  Council  arc  bnica 
ofinEenttD  the  Biblical  Mudent,  chitdf  iroai 
their  being  the  icene  of  the  inlereitiDg  nanatiie 
and  lublinie  diicoune  found  in  Acta  xvii,,  where 
it  appean  that  the  apoitle  Paul,  feeling  himaelf 
mov«l,  b;  (be  evidencea  of  idolatry  wt(h  which 
■he  citT  of  Atbou  wai  aovded,  to  preach  Jenu 
and  the  reaurrection,  both  in  the  Jewiih  afrai- 
fp^«  and  in  (he  niari[e(-place,  wai  aet  upon  b; 
ceitain  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philoaopbers,  and 
led  (o  the  Areopagui,  in  order  that  Uiey  might 
leain  from  him  tbe  meaning  and  deaign  of 
hii  new  doctrine.  Whether  or  not  the  Apoalle 
wBi  criminally  arraii^ned,  ai  a  lelter  Ibrth  of 
■trange  goda,  before  the  tribunal  which  held  ita 
littingB  on  the  liill,  may  be  coneidpred  aa  unde- 
termined, though  the  balance  of  evidence  KCini 
to  incline  to  the  affirmative.    Whicheier  view  on 


citcumalance*  in  which  he  waa  placed 
of  high  admiratiofi,  and  will  appear  the  more 
Btriking  ^  more  the  a«ociatioik»  are  known  and 
weiglied  which  covered  and  aumjunded  tbe  apot 
where  be  atood.  Nor  dora  hit  eloquent  diacourse 
appear  (o  have  been  without  good  effect ;  for 
thou^  anne  mocked,  and  aome  procraitinated, 
yet  othen  believed,  among  whom  wai  a  member 
of  tbe  Council,  'Dionyaiua,  the  Arvupagite,*  who 
baa  been  repreaoited  aa  the  firal  biahop  of  Alheoi, 
and  ia  aaid  to  have  written  booki  on  the  '  Celea- 
tial  Hierarchy;'  but  their  authenticity  ia  quea- 

The  accompanying  plan  will  enable  tbe  reader 
lo  form  an  idea  of  the  locality  in  whicb  tbe  Apoatle 

prcuive  and  venermbla  ubjecta  with  which  he  waa 
environed.  Nothing,  however,  but  a  minute  de- 
acription  of  the  city  in  the  dayaof  iti  pride,  com- 
priaing  aume  detaili  of  the  aeietal  templa,  porti- 
coea,  and  acbooli  of  learning  which  ciinided<in  hia 
aight,  and  whicl^  whilat  they  taught  him  tliat  the 
city  waa  'wholly  given  to  idolatry,'  imprc*ae«i  him 
alao  with  the  feeling  that  he  waa  Handing  in  the 
midit  of  the  higlieat  civiliiation,  both  of  hl>  own 
age  and  of  the  agn  diat  had  elapaeil,  can  give  an 

Paul  waa  placwl,  or  of  the  lofty  and  prudent 
manner  in  which  he  acted.  Tbe  hiatory  in  the 
AcU  of  the  Apoitles  (xvii.  22)  atatea  that  the 
apeaker  atood  in  the  midit  of  Mara  Hill.  Having 
come  up  ttaa  the  level  paiti  of  the  city,  where 
tbe  marked  (there  were  two,  the  old  and  the  new) 
were,  he  would  pmbably  atand  with  hii  face  to- 
varda  the  north,  and  would  then  have  imme- 
diately behind  him  the  long  walla  whicb  tan  down 
totbeacB,  alToiding  proTcclion  agaiiut  a  foreign 
enemy.  Near  the  aea,  oo  one  aide,  waa  the  har- 
bour of  Peimia,  on  the  other  that  deaignated 
Pbalemm,  with  their  crowded  aiHnala.  their  buiy 
workmen,  and  their  gallant  (hiiB.  Not  far  olTin 
the  ocean  lay  the  iiland  of  Salainia,  enoobleit  for 
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ever  in  hiatory  aa  the  apot  near  which  Athenian 
valour  chaatiaed  Aaiatic  pride,  and  aehiered  tbe 
liberty  of  Greece.  The  apoatle  bad  only  to  tiUD 
towarda  bia  right  hand  to  catch  a  view  of  a  tmall 
but  celebrated  hill  riling  within  tbe  city  near 
that  on  which  he  atood,  called  the  Pnyi,  where, 
■landing  on  a  block  of  bare  atime,  DeiooatbeHB 
and  other  diatinguiahed  oratora  had  addreaaed  the 
aaaembled  people  of  Athena,  swaying  that  arro- 
gant  and  fickle  democracy,  and  thereby  making 
Philip  of  Macedon  tremble,  or  working  good  or 
ill  for  the  entire  civilized  world.  Immediately 
before  him  lay  dte  crowded  city,  ttudded  in  e*oy 
part  with  memorials  aacred  to  reLf^on  or  pa- 
triotism, and  erbibiting  tbe  higfaeal  acbieraMTili 
of  art.  On  hia  left,  aomewhat  beyond  the  walla, 
was  beheld  tbe  Academy,  with  ita  gmvea  of  plane 
and  olire-tne*,  itaietireil  walkaand  cooling  fiiun- 
taina,  ita  altar  to  the  Muacs,  its  rtatua  of  tbe 
Graces,  id  If  mple  of  Minerva,  and  id  altan  to 
Promelheui,  to  Love,  and  to  Herculo,  near 
which  Plato  had  hia  counlTy-*es.t,  and  in  the 
midM  of  which  he  Lad  taught,  aa  well  as  hi* 
followers  after  him.  But  the  moat  imprawTe 
spectacle  lay  on  hia  right  hand,  for  there,  on  (he 
small  and  precipitous  hill  named  (be  Acropolis, 
were  clustered  together  monummta  of  the  bigbeat 
art,  and  memoriala  of  tbe  national  leligicn,  anch 
asnondierequatspotofgtoimdhaicverboine.  The 
Apmtle's  eyes,  in  turning  to  tbe  right,  would  fidl 
(n  the  north-west  aide  of  the  eminoice,  which  waa 
here  (and  all  round)  covered  and  protected  by  a 
wall,  pard  of  which  were  ao  ancient  aa  to  be  of 
Cyclopean  origin.  Tbe  weatem  aide,  which  alcDe 
gave  acceaa  to  what,  from  id  original  destination, 
may  he  termed  the  fort,  waa,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericln,  adorned  with  a  splsnlid  fligbt 
of  steps,  and  tlie  beaulifiil  Propjlea,  with  id 
five  entrance*  and  two  Banking  templea,  con- 
structed by  Mnaiclea  of  Pmtelican  inarble, 
at  a  cost  of  2013  talent*.     In.  tbe  timea  of  the 
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the  Bouthnn  ving  of  tbe  Propyloa  wa*  a  temple 
of  Winglea  Victory;  on  Ibe  nortliem,  a  Pina- 
colbec*,  (B  pcture  gallery.  On  ^  liigheat  part 
of  the  platform  of  the  Acropoliii,  not  more  tMn 
300  ftet  trom  Ihe  entrance-building*  jurt  de- 
■cribed,  Btood  (anil  fet  itancU,  though  alatteml 
and  mutilated)  the  Parthenon,  jiutly  celebiatcd 
dirou^wut  the  world,  erected  of  white  Pentelican 
miible,  under  the  direction  of  Callictata,  Ictinua, 
and  Carpicm,  and  adorned  with  the  flnot  iculp 
turn  Innn  the  handof  Pbidiu.  Northward  ftoin 
the  Parthenon  was  the  Krechtheum,  a  compHind 
building,  which  contained  the  temple  of  Minerva 
Poliiu,  the  [soper  £rechlheum  (called  alao  (he 
Cecmpium),  and  the  PandroMum.  Thii  snc- 
toary  cflolained  the  holy  olive-tree  Hcred  to  Mi- 
tjova,  the  holy  lalt^pring,  the  ancient  wooden 
image  of  Pallai,  Ac,  and  woi  the  Kene  of  the 
oldot  and  moat  venerated  ceremoniffl  and  reeol- 
leecium  of  the  AllieoiaDa.  Between  Ae  PropylKS 
u>d  the  Etechtheum  wa«  placed  the  colonal 
Uoaie  itatue  of  Palla*  PiomaduM,  the  work  of 
Ptudiaa.  which  ttnrered  w  liigh  above  the  other 
building!,  that  (be  plume  of  her  belmet  and  the 
(mint  of  her  ipaa  were  liiible  on  the  lea  between 
Sonium  and  Athene.  Hureovei,  tJie  Actopolii  waa 
gccujied  by  n  great  a  ctuwil  of  ilatues  and  mo- 
Bomenta,  Otat  the  account,  aa  found  in  Pauaaniaa, 
ncitea  the  reader'i  wonder,  and  makn  it  difficult 
ta  law  ta  underetand  bow  ao  much  coold  have 
hefn  crowded  into  a  space  which  eittended  from 
Ibe  uulb-eaat  comer  to  the  loutb-weat  only  IISO 
feet,  wbilit  iU  greateit  breadth  did  not  exceed 
MO  leet.  On  the  hiU  ilielf  where  Paul  had  hi« 
Halioo,  waa,  at  the  eailem  end,  the  temple  of  the 
Fnrio,  and  other  national  and  commemorative 
edifies.  The  court-hoiue  of  the  council,  which 
waa  alao  here,  waa,  according  to  the  limjilicity  of 
andoit  cuatomi,  built  of  clay.  There  waa  an  altar 
iiami  mil  il  by  Orestea  la  Athene  Ateia.  In  the 
mae  place  were  aeen  two  lilver  atones,  on  one  of 
which  (tiMid  the  accuser,  on  the  other,  the  accused. 
Near  tiiran  atooil  two  altara  erected  by  Epime- 
nides,  oaie  to  Ituult  (^Tffpvis,  Cic.  Conhtmelia), 
tbe  uthei  to  Sbatuelaanest  ( 'Aciutdai,  Cic.  /m- 
^tdttiiut). 

Tim  court  of  Ano|iagua  waa  one  of  the  oldest 
and  mmt  honoured,  not  only  in  Athens,  hut  in 
6»  whole  of  Greece,  and,  indeed,  in  tlie  ancient 
world.  Tlfougb  a  lung  lUCceBaioo  of  centuries, 
it  jraerval  it»  existence  amid  changes  corre- 
Amding  with  those  which  the  state  underwent, 
<M  at  \aA  tbe  age  of  the  C«an  (Tacitui,  Ann. 
ii.  »>    The  ancienta  are  full  of  eulogies  «i  its 


value,  equity,  and  beneficial  influence ;  in  con^ 
sequoice  of  which  qualitiea  it  was  held  in  so 
much  respect  that  evoi  forragn  atatea  songht  its 
verdict  in  difficult  cases.  Like  everything  hu- 
man, however,  it  wa«  liable  to  decline,  and,  after 
Greece  bad  submitted  to  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
retained  probably  little  of  its  ancient  character 
beyond  a  certain  dignity,  which  was  itself  cold 
and  barren ;  and  however  succeasTul  it  may  in 
earlier  times  have  been  in  conciliating  for  its  de- 
terminations  the  approval  of  public  <^unian,  the 
liistorlan  Tacitus  (uf  ai^ira)  moitians  a  case  in 
which  it  was  charged  with  on  erroneous,  if  not  a 
corrupt,  deciaioo. 

The  origin  of  the  court  ascends  back  into  the 
darkest  mythical  period.  Fiom  the  Gist  its  rua- 
Btitution  waa  esaentially  aiistoctalic ;  a  characlei 
which  to  amne  extent  il  retained  even  after  the 
democratic  refonns  which  Solon  introduced  into 
the  Athenian  c 
the  nine  arcbous  b 
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jurisdiction  were  itill  further  ahridged  b* 
elm,  through  bis  instrument  Epliialtet  Fol- 
lowing the  pohtical  tendencies  of  the  state,  the 
Areopagus  became  in  process  of  time  les*  and  laa 
aiistocratical,  and  parted  piecemeal  with  most  of 
ils  important  fxinctiona.  I'iist  its  politicBl  power 
was  taken  away,  then  its  jarisdiclion  in  cases  of 
murder,  and  even  its  moral  influence  gradually 
departed.  During  the  sway  of  the  Thirty  Tyisnli 
its  power,  or  rather  its  political  existence,  waa  de- 
eCruyed.  On  their  oveithimr  it  recovered  some 
consideration,  and  the  oversight  of  the  execution 
of  the  laws  waa  restored  to  it  by  an  eipresa  de- 
cree. Isucrales  endeavoured  by  his  'Apsars- 
YtTucii  A^yei  to  revive  ill  ancient  influence. 
The  precise  time  when  il  ceased  to  exist  can- 
not be  determined ;  but  evidence  is  not  wanting 
to  ahow  that  in  later  perinda  its  members  ceased 
to    be    unifonnly  cbaracteriied   by  blameless 

It  it  not  easy  to  give  a  correct  summary  of  it> 
several  functions,  as  the  classic  writers  are  not 
agreed  in  their  statements,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  varied,  as  has  been  seal,  with  timf*  aiHl 
circumstances.  They  have,  however,  been  di- 
vided into  six  general  cloase*  {ReaUEneyelo- 
pddie  von  Pauly,  in  voc.)  :  I.  Its  judicial  func- 
tion  ;  II.  la  iwlitical ;  III.  It*  police  function  ; 
IV.  Its  religious  ;  V.  IIji  educational ;  and  VL 
(only  partially)  III  financial.  In  relation  to  these 
functions,  such  details  only  can  be  given  here  ■* 
'  '  less  immediately  on  its  moral  and 


religious  influei 


It  the 


student  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  forming  a 
opinion  as  to  the  relation  in  whidi  the  eul^t 
slunds  to  the  Gospel,  and  its  distinguished  mia- 
sionary,  the  apostle  Paul. 

Passing  by  certain  functloni,  auch  as  acting 
as  a  court  of  appeal,  and  of  general  supervision, 
wliich  under  special  circumstances,  and  when 
empowered  by  the  people,  the  Areopagus  from 
time  to  time  diacharge<l,  we  will  say  a  few  worda 
in  explanation  of  the  points  already  named, 
giving  a  lees  reatricted  apace  to  those  which  ccoi- 
c«m  its  moral  and  religious  influence.  Its  judi- 
cial ftmclion  embraced  ttiala  Ibr  muidn  and 
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manslaughter  (4>6you  BUtUy  rit  ^vueify  and  wai 
the  oldest  and  most  peculiar  sphere  of  its  activity. 
The  indictment  was  brought  by  the  second  or 
king*archon  {jSipx»v  ficuriXt^s),  whose  duties 
were  for  the  most  part  of  a  religious  nature. 
Then  followed  the  oath  of  both  parties,  accom- 
panied by  solemn  appeals  to  the  gods.  Ailer 
this  the  accuser  and  the  accused  had  the  option 
of  making  a  speech  (the  notion  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Areopagus  being  carried  on  in  the  darkness 
of  night  rests  on  no  sufficient  foundation),  which, 
however,  they  were  obliged  to  keep  free  from  all 
extraneous  matter  ((^»  rov  wpdy/utros),  as  well 
as  from  mere  rhetorical  ornaments.  After  the 
first  speech,  the  accused  was  permitted  to  go  into 
voluntary  banishment,  if  he  luid  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  favourable  issue.  Theft,  poisoning,  wound- 
ing, incendiarism,  and  treason,  belonged  also  to 
this  department  of  jurisdiction  in  the  court  of  the 
Areopagus. 

Its  political  function  consisted  in  the  constant 
watch  which  it  kept  over  the  legal  condition  of 
the  state,  acting  as  overseer  and  guardian  of  the 
laws  {McKomoi  «cal  ^\a^  rw  v6yLuv). 

Its  police  function  abo  made  it  a  protector  and 
upholder  of  tlie  institutions  and  laws.  In  this 
character  ^  Areopagus  had  jurisdiction  over 
novelties  in  religion,  in  worship,  in  customs,  in 
everything  that  departed  from  the  traditionary 
and  established  usages  and  modes  of  thought 
(warplois  tfOfdftois\  which  a  regard  to  their  ances- 
tors endeared  to  the  nation.  This  was  an  ancient 
and  well-supported  sphere  of  activity.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  court  had  a  rig^t  to  take  oversight  of 
festive  meetings  in  private  houses.  In  ancient 
times  they  fix«l  die  number  of  the  guests,  and 
determined  the  style  of  the  entertainment  If  a 
perKm  had  no  obvious  means  of  subsisting,  or  was 
known  to  live  in  idleness,  he  was  liable  to  an 
action  before  the  Areopagus ;  if  condemned  three 
times,  he  was  punished  with  in-ifda,  the  loss  of 
his  civil  rights.  In  later  times  the  court  pos- 
sessed the  right  of  giving  permission  to  teachers 
(j^ilosophers  and  rhetoricians)  to  establish  them- 
selves and  pursue  their  profession  in  the  city. 

Its  strictly  religious  jurisdiction  extended  itself 
over  the  public  creed,  worship,  and  sacrifices, 
embracing  generally  everything  which  could 
come  imder  the  denomination  of  rk  Upd — sa- 
cred things.  It  was  its  special  duty  to  see  that 
the  religion  of  the  state  was  kept  pure  from  all 
foreign  elements.  The  accusation  of  impiety 
(ypaipil  d<rc/3€(as) — the  vagueness  of  which  ad- 
mitted almost  any  charge  connected  with  reli- 
gious innovations — belonged  in  a  special  manner 
to  this  tribimal,  though  Uie  charge  was  in  some 
cases  heard  before  the  court  of  the  Heliastse. 
The  freethinking  poet  Euripides  stood  in  fear 
of,  and  was  restrained  by,  the  Areopagus 
(Euseb.  Prep.  Evang.  vi.  14 ;  Bayle  s,  v. 
Eurip.),  Its  proceeding  in  such  cases  was 
sometimes  rather  of  an  admonitory  than  punitive 
character. 

Not  less  influential  was  its  moral  and  educa- 
tional power.  Isocrates  speaks  of  the  care  which 
it  took  of  good  manneiB  and  good  order  (rfjs 
tvKoCfiias,  cuTo^tai).  Quintilian  relates  that  the 
Areopagus  condemned  a  boy  for  plucking  out  the 
eyes  of  a  quail — a  proceeding  which  has  been 
'^th  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  (Penny 
'lop,  in  voc.),  but  which  its  original  narrator 


approved,  assigning  no  insufficient  reason,  namely, 
that  the  act  was  a  sign  of  a  cruel  disposition,  likely 
in  advanced  life  to  lead  to  baneful  acticms :  '  Id 
signum  esse  pemiciosissimsB  mentis,  multisque 
malo  futursB  si  adolevisset '  (Quint  v.  9).  The 
court  exercised  a  salutary  influence  in  general 
over  the  Athenian  youth,  their  educators  and  their 
education. 

Its  financial  position  is  not  well  understood  ; 
most  probably  it  varied  more  than  any  other  part 
of  its  administration  with  the  changes  which  the 
constitution  of  the  city  underwent  It  may  suf- 
fice to  mention,  on  the  authcmty  of  Plutarch 
{ThemU.  c.  10),  that  in  the  Persian  war  the 
Areopagus  had  the  merit  of  completing  the  num- 
ber of  men  required  for  the  fleet,  by  paying  eight 
drachmsB  to  each. 

In  the  following  works  corroboration  of  the  facts 
stated  in  this  article,  and  further  details,  with 
discussions  on  doubtfVil  points,  may  be  found : — 
Meursius,  Areopagugy  five  de  Senaiu  Areopagitico, 
in  Thes.  Gron,  t  v.  p.  207 ',  Sigonius,  De  Rep, 
Ath,  iii.  2.  p.  1568;  De  Canaye,  Recherche* 
aur  FAreopoffe,  pp.  273-316 ;  Mint,  de  PAead. 
dea  Itucr,  t  x. ;  Schede,  De  Areop.  and  Schwab 
Num  quod  Areop.  in  plebiedta  aut  confirmanda 
aut  reficicnda  Ju$  exereiterU  legiHmum,  Stutt 
1818 ;  Meier,  Vot^  der  BhUgerichtebarheit  dee 
Areopoff.;  Matthia,  De  Jud.  Ath.  in  Mise.  PhUoL 
Krebs,  de  Epheiie,  Notices  on  the  subject  may 
also  he  found  in  the  works  of  Tittman,  Heflter, 
Hudtwalcker,  Wachsmuth,  Pauly,  and  Winer. — 

J  R.  B. 

AREOPOLIS.     [Ar;  Aboxr.] 

ARETAS  QAph-as',  Arab.  Vl^,  v,  Pocock, 

Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  p.  58,  or,  in  another  form, 

4^U^  =  erfin,  Pococke,  i.  c.  70,  76,  77,  89), 

the  comm<ni  name  of  several  Arabian  kings. 
1.  The  first  of  whom  we  have  any  notice  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  Jewish  high-priest  Jasoo 
and  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  about  b.  c.  170 
(2  Mace.  V.  8).  <  In  the  end,  therefore,  he  (Jason) 
had  an  unhappy  return,  being  accused  before 
Aretatf  the  king  of  the  Arabians.^  2.  Josephus 
(Antiq.  xiii.  13.  3)  mentions  an  Aretas,  king  of 
the  Arabians  (called  Obedas,  *Ofi49aSj  xiii.  13. 5), 
contemporary  with  Alexander  Jannieus  (died  b.c. 
79)  and  his  sons.  After  defeating  Antiochus 
Dionysus,  he  reigned  over  Coele-Syria,  '  being 
called  to  the  government  by  those  that  held 
Damascus  (kXtiO^U  tls  r^v  ip^i^  d*^  '>'«y  tj^v 
Ac^juunchy  ix^*^^^)  ^J  reason  of  the  hatred  tfaey 
bore  to  Ptolemy  Mennseus"  (^Antiq.  xiii.  15.  2). 
He  took  part  with  Hyrcanus  in  his  contest  for 
the  sovereignty  with  his  brother  Aristobulus,  and 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but,  on  the  approach  of 
die  Roman  general  Scaurus,  he  retreatnl  to  Phi- 
ladelptiia  {De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  6.  3).  Hjrrcanus 
and  Aretas  were  pursued  and  defeated  by  Aris- 
tobulus at  a  place  called  Papyron,  and  lost 
above  6000  men.  Three  or  four  years  after, 
Scaurus,  to  whom  Pompey  had  committed  the 
government  of  Goele-Syria,  invaded  Petrsea,  but 
finding  it  difficult  to  obtain  provisions  for  his 
army,  he  consented  to  withdraw  on  the  offer  of 
300  talents  from  Aretas  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  5. 1). 
Havercamp  has  given  an  engraving  of  a  denarius 
intended  to  commemorate  this  everit,  on  which 
Aretas  appears  in  a  supplicating  posture,  and 
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liking  Md  111  a  catMl'i  bridle  wilh  hii  left 
hud,  ud  wilh  hi*  ligfat  huid  p»aiting  a 
bnoch  gf  the  fiankiocaiH-tTee,  with  thii  in' 
•oirtiin,  H.  SCAVRVS.  KX.  S.  C,  and  be- 
nO,  RKX  ARETAS  (Jowph.  Dt  BeU.  Jud. 
L  8.  I).    3.  AieUi,  whtMe  name  wu  otigin- 


•Hj  Ximt,  meceedol  Obodai  Copitat).  He 
ni  die  fiuber-iii-law  of  Heniil  Aiili)]ai.  The 
ItUfT  made  jnrpiMali  of  marriage  Id  the  wife 
<t  hii  half4>ralheT  Hetod-Pbilip,  Hendiai,  tbe 

ilaogfaln  or  Ariitobului  their  bnitlier,  and  the 
«ls  of  A^pju  the  GieaL  (On  the  apparent 
diKRiBDcy  beCweoi  the  EvangeliiU  and  Joae- 
pbiu,  in  reference  to  tbe  name  of  tbe  hiubond  of 
Henjdiai,  lee  LaTdner'i  CredibilUy,  Ac.  pt.  i. 
ti  iLch.  a ;  Wot**,  ed.  I83S,  i.  408-416.)  In 
aoHueDce  of  thu^  the  daugbter  of  Aretaa  n- 
WoeA  lo  her  &IIkt,  and  a  war  (which  had  been 
tamted  bjr  prerioiu  diiputa  about  tbe  Iliuiti 
of  dwir  respective  countriea)  eniued  lietweai 
Anut  and  Herod.  The  arm;  of  die  latter  wai 
Uillf  dntmyeii ;  and  oa  hii  aendin/j  an  accoiuit 
rf  hit  diwter  to  Rome,  the  emperor  immedialel; 
Dtdrred  VitellLiu  m  bring  Aretai  prisoner  alire, 
*.  i/doMl,  to  send  hii  head  (Joseph,  ^n/t^'  xviii. 
).t>.  But  wlule  Vitelliui  wai  on  hit  march 
"  Peira,  newt  aniTed  of  the  death  of  Tiberiut, 
<>j»ii  which,  after  adminiitering  the  oath  of  alle- 
twnce  to  hie  tniopi,  he  diimitted  them  m  winler- 
fiurten  and  retumol  lo  Rome.  It  miut  have 
t«Ri  at  thii  janctuie  that  Aietai  look  potaeaaion 
Eri'Dunaacu]^  and  placed  a  gnvemoT  in  it  (/0Fdp- 
ni)  with  a  gvrriaon.  For  a  knowledge  of  thia 
>Kt  we  are  indebted  to  the  apdatle  Paul.  '  In 
Dunucu*  tbe  gorenuTr  mider  Aretat  the  king 
bf«  die  city  of  the  Damaacenn  with  a  gairiiaii, 
wnut  to  appiriiend  me;  and  through  a  window 
n  1  baiket  waa  I  let  down  \iy  the  wall,  and 
aiapcd  hit  handi'  (2  Cor.  a.  33,  conpaied  with 
Adt  ii.  21).  We  are  thut  fumiabed  with  a 
ctamMlogical  maifc  in  the  Apoitle'ihiilury.  From 
6aL  i.  IS,  it  appean  that  Paul  went  up  tu  Jeru- 
klfm  froin  Damaacua  tiiiee  yeara  after  hia  con- 
louo.  Tbe  empeior  Tiberiua  died  in  «.D.  37  ; 
ud  at  tbe  aflaiit  of  Ambia  were  aettled  in  the 
womd  fear  of  Caligula,  Damaacut  was  then  moat 
(nlablj  leoccupied  by  the  Rumant.  If,  then, 
fvH't  flight  look  place  in  i.n.  30,  hti  conrertiun 
nott  Iktb  occuned  in  k.o.  36  (Neanilei't  Hit- 
H^  of  du  Planting  of  ihe  Chrittiiui  Church, 
1-  lOT,  Kngli^  tiani. ;  Lardner'a  Creiiibiiity,  &c. 
Si^filemfiit,  ch.  li.;  Worki,nl.  1S33,  V.  167)— 

ARQAZ  Oilfi  Sept.  Mju),  tJie  recqilacle, 
called  in  Ibe  AutfaorUed  Vcnieo,  a  *  coffer' 
(I  Sam.  ti.  8,  II,  IS),  whicii  the  PhiliMinea 
t'aeal  btode  the  ark  when  they  tent  it  hom^  and 
B  which  they  depoaited  Ibe  golden  mica  and  eme- 
nda  thai  lotmed  tfieii  tnapaia-oAwing.  Qen- 
■>■<■  aid  Lee  agree  in  reganung  it  ai  fiie  tame, 
<*  nearly  the  aama  thing,  aa  die  Arabian  >iU~i, 
r^iia,  whkh  Janhari  daciibei  a*  '  a  kind  of  wal- 


__.,  .nto  which  itoom  are  put;  It  it  hung  to  one 
□f  the  two  lidea  of  the  haudaj  [a  litta  borne  by  a 
camel  or  mule]  whoi  it  incline*  towatdt  the 
othc.'  Dr.  Lee,  howeier,  thinka  that  the  Hebrew 
word  doiole*  the  wallet  itielf;  whereaa  Geteniut 
it  of  opinion  that  it  meant  a  c^er  or  imall  box, 
to  whi(^  liiim  ila  analogout  uae,  the  tame  name 
wat  applied. 

ARBOB  (S^l'W  ;  Sept.  'ApyiO),  a  diatrict  in 
Baihsn,  eatt  of  the  Lake  of  Oenonareth,  which 
waa  given  m  the  half-tiibe  of  Maiiaaidi  (Deut-  iii, 
1,  13 ;  1  Kinga  ir.  13).  The  name  Argob  majr 
be  traced  in  KagiA  oi  Bagaba,  a  city  of  the  dic 
trict  (JoeeiJi.  Antiq.  liii.  18.  5 ;  Mithtia,  tit.  ife- 
naehoA,  Tiii.  31  which  Rutebiui  placet  19  Roman 
mile*  weatof  Geran.  Burckliaiijt  euppoted  that 
he  had  found  the  ruLot  of  thia  city  in  UKae  of  El 
H«an,  a  remarkable  but  abandoBed  potition  on 
the  eaat  aide  of  the  lake  (Syria,  p.  270) ;  but  Mr. 
Bauke*  amceiTa  thii  El  Ho*in  to  have  beoi  the 
atteofGamola   (QuirMr/y  ReDUW,  xxri.  380). 

I.  ARIEL  (?»nB ;  Sept  'ApdiK),  a  word 
meaning  '  lion  of  Qod,'  and  comedy  enough  ren- 
dered by  '  lion-like.' in  3  Sam.  iiiii.  aO ;  ICbron. 
li.  33.  It  wa*  umlied  aa  an  epithet  of  diitiiiction 
to  bald  and  wailike  penoni,  aa  among  the  Ara- 
biant,  who  (umamed  Ali '  The  Lion  of  Ood.' 

3.  ARIEL.  The  lame  word  it  uied  aa  a  lo- 
cal proper  name  in  Ita.  Tax.  1,  2,  apiilied  to 
Jerutalem — '  ai  rictorioui  under  God  '— taya  Dr. 
Lee  i  and  in  Eaek.  iLiL  16,  16,  to  the  altar  (rf 
bumt-offeringt.  Here  Gewniui  and  othen,  unta- 
tiified  with  the  Htdiiew,  reeort  to  the  Arabic,  and 
Bnd  the  Ari  in  S;l  firt-hemlh,  which,  with  ^ 
God,  luppliea  what  they  conaider  a  more  talit- 
fautory  ligniflcatiun.  It  it  thui  applied,  in  the 
SrtI  [Jace,  lo  the  altar,  and  then  to  Jerunlem  at 
containing  the  altar. 

ARIMATBEA,  thebiith-placeof  the  wealthy 
Joaeph,  in  wboae  eepulchie  our  Lord  wai  laid 
(Halt.  xxvu.  97;  John  six.  3B).  Luke  (ixiii. 
Sl)c«llt  it  'a  city  of  the  Jew* ;    which  may  be 


explained  by  1  Mace.  li.  34,  where  King  Deme- 
hriiu  that  wrilet — '  We  have  latifled  unto  them 
[the  Jewt]  tbe  borden  of  Judaa,  with  the  three 
goTenimentt  uf  Aphereum,  Lydda,  and  Bama- 
Ihaim,  that  are  added  unlo  Judma  from  tbe  coun- 
try of  Samaria.'   Eutebtua  (Onotrxut  i,  r.)  and 


joieph  at  llie  lame  pi 
Samuel,  and  place  it  near  Lydda  or  Diotpoli*. 
Hence  it  hat  by  tome  been  identified  witii  the  ex- 
iling Ramlefa,  becauae  of  the  aimilarity  of  Iha 
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naisFto  tfakt  oTRunali  (of  which  RunatbsTin  ii 
the  dual)',  and  bKaiue  it  is  neu  Lydila  or  Dioa- 
polii.  PtufuMoi  RobiiuoD,  howcvn,  diiputei  ihii 
cnncliuim  (o  the  following  ground*--!,  that 
Abulftda  allega  Ramleh  to  have  been  built  after 
the  lime  of  Hohammed,  or  about  a.d.  716,  bf 
Snleimui  Abd-al  Malik ;  2.  that  Banuh  and 
Ramlt^  have  not  the  lame  ligniacationi  3.  that 
Ramleh  U  in  a  plain,  while  Rainah  implia  a 
towD  OD  a  hill.  Ta  this  it  ma^  be  aiuwend, 
that  Abulfeda'*  italemeDt  ma;  mean  no  more 
than  that  Suleltnui  rrftui^the  town,  which  had 
pKviouily  been  in  rulna,  just  ai  Rdwbaun  and 
othen  are  uud  to  have  baitt  nun;  towni  whicli 
had  exiitcd  lung  before  their  time ;  and  that  the 
Hoitema  Mldoto  built  towru  but  un  old  lilea  and 
out  of  old  matenali ;  to  that  there  ii  not  a  (own 
in  all  Paleitine  which  ii  with  certainlj  koown  to 
hare  beai  Ibunded  by  them.  In  auch  caaea  they 
letained  On  old  name*,  or  otheia  membling 
them  in  nund,  if  not  in  lignification,  which 
may  account  f<^  the  diSerenee  between  Kamah 
and  Ramleh.  Neither  can  we  awime  that  a 
place  called  Ramah  could  not  he  in  a  plain, 
unleai  we  aie  itady  to  prore  that  Hebiev  pioper 
name*  were  alieayi  aignificant  and  appropriate. 
Thii  they  probably  wen  not  They  were  ao  in 
eai-ly  timea,  wlten  lowtu  wne  few ;  but  not  even- 
tually, when  towna  were  nunieroua,  and  look 
their  namea  arbitrarily  from  one  another  without 
regard  to  local  circumitancea.  Further,  if  Ari- 
tnatheo,   by   being  identified  with  Kamab,  waa 


been  'nearLydda,'  from  which  the 
■even  mile*  diatant.  Thia  nutter,  however,  be- 
longa  more  properl  y  to  another  place  [RtHui ; 
Ruiitbuii-Zofhib]  )   and   it  i*   alluded   to 

here  merely  to  allow  that  Dr.  Robinson'a  objec- 
tiona  have  not  entirely  datroyed  the  grounda  for 
following  the  uaual  coune  of  deaciibing  Ramleh 
M  repreacn^g  the  ancient  Arimathea. 

Ramleh  iainN.Ut.3P59',andE.lciig.3S'' 28', 
8milnS,K.fhHnJoppB,andMmile«N.W.byW. 
from  Jeruialem.     It  Ita*  in  the  fine  undulating 

tlain  of  Shann,  upon  the  eastern  aide  of  ■  broad 
m  iwell  ruing  from  a  fertile  tbougfa  aandy  plain. 
Like  Oaia  and  Jaffa,  thia  town  ia  aurroundad  by 
olive-grovei  and  gardens  of  regetable*  and  deli- 
cioua  fruib.  Occaijonal  palm-tree*  are  alao  aeen, 
■■  well  aa  the  kharob  and  the  aycamote.  The 
atreeli  are  few  ;  the  houiea  are  of  atone,  and  many 
of  tbem  large  and  well  builL     Tbtn  are  " 


!■,  two  or  more  of  which  are  aa 


0  have 


mce  been  Chriitian  dmrcbe* ;  and  there 
one  of  the  lai^at  Latin  convents  in  Paleitine. 
The  place  ii  auppoaed  to  contain  about  3000  inha- 
Utants,  of  whom  two-thiitla  are  Mnalema,  and  the 
rest  Christiana,  chiefly  of  ^e  Greek  cburdi,  with  a 
few  Aimeniona.  The  inh^itanti  csiry  on  Hnne 
trade  in  cotton  and  aoap.  The  great  caiavan- 
nail  between  Egypt  and  Damascus,  Smyrna, 
and  Cimitantinople  pinra  through  Ramldi,  as 
well  aa  the  most  fr^uoilecl  road  for  European 
plgrims  and  travellera  between  Joppa  and  Jetu- 
nlem  (Robinaon,  iii.  37 ;  Raumet,  p.  310).  The 
lower,  of  which  a  figure  is  hoe  given,  is  the  moat 
coaisracaoui  object  in  or  about  dw  city.  It 
itanda  a  Uttle  to  (be  wat  of  the  towri,  mi  the 
bighat  part  of  the  awell  of  land  -,  and  ia  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  quadrangular  encloante,  which 
has  much  the  Bj^xauance  of  having  mce  been  a 


aplendid  ktian.     The  lower  is  whollr  isolaled, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  original  dcstinatioai, 


It  is  about  130  fbet  in  bnght,  of  Saracfliic 
atchitectur^  square,  and  built  with  well-hewn 
atone.  The  windows  ore  of  various  fonna,  but  all 
have  painted  arches.  The  comer*  of  the  tower 
are  supported  by  tall  aloider  butlieiaei ;  while 
the  aides  taper  upwarda  by  several  atoriea  to  the 
top.  It  ia  of  aolid  masonry,  except  a  narrow 
staircsM  within,  winding  up  to  on  external  gal- 
lay,  wbicb  is  alto  of  stone,  and  is  carried  quite 
loUDd  the  (ower  a  few  feet  below  the  tap  (Robin- 
loo,  iiL  32).  In  the  absence  of  any  tustoricol 
eiidmce  that  tbe  encloiuie  wai  a  kbsn.  Dr.  Bo- 
biuson  reaorta  to  the  Hoilem  account  of  its  having 
belonged  to  a  ruined  mcsque.  Tbe  tower  itself 
bean  the  date  71B  am.  (t..o.  1310),  ood  an 
Arabian  author  (Mejr-ed-Din)  reports  tbe  com- 
pletion at  Ramldi,  m  that  year,  of  a  minaret  unique 
ibr  it*  loftinesi  and  grandeur,  by  the  aultan  of 
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Kgypt)  Naiir  Mohammed  ibn  Kelawan  (Robin- 
no,  iii.  38;  also  Volney,  ii.  281).  Among  the 
plantations  which  surround  the  town  occur,  at 
erery  step,  dry  welU,  cisterns  fallen  in,  and  vast 
▼suited  resenroirs,  which  show  that  the  city  must 
in  former  times  have  been  upwards  of  a  league 
snd  a  half  in  extent  (Volney,  ii.  280). 

The  town  is  fint  mentioned  under  its  present 
name  by  the  monk  Bernard,  about  a.d.  870. 
About  A.D.  1150  the  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi 
(ed.  Joubert,  p.  339)  moitions  Ramlen  and  Jeru- 
salem as  the  two  |vincipal  cities  of  Palestine.  The 
fint  Crusaders  on  their  approach  found  Ramleh 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants;  and  with  it  and 
Lydda  they  endowed  the  first  Latin  bishopric  in 
Palestine,  which  took  its  denomination  from  the 
latter  city.  From  the  situation  of  Ramleh  be- 
tween that  city  and  the  coast,  it  was  a  post  of 
much  importance  to  the  Crusaders,  and  they  held 
possession  of  it  generally  while  Jerusalem  was  in 
tbeir  bands,  and  long  afterwards.  In  a.d.  1266  it 
VBS  finally  taken  from  the  Christians  by  the  Sul- 
tan Biban.  Subeequentlv  it  is  often  mentioned 
in  the  accovmts  of  tfaveliers  and  pilgrims,  most 
of  whom  rested  there  cm  tlieir  way  to  Jerusalem. 
It  seems  to  have  declined  very  last  from  the  time 
that  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crusaders. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  (itin.  p.  79,  ed.  Asher),  who 
vas  there  in  a.d.  1 173,  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
formerly  a  considerable  city.  Belon  {Observat. 
p>  3111  in  1547,  mentions  it  as  almost  deserted, 
Karcely  twelve  houses  being  inhabited,  and  the 
fields  mostly  untilled.  This  desertion  must  have 
occuned  after  1487 ;  for,  Le  Grant  Voyage  de 
Bienaalemy  fol.  xiv.,  speaks  of  it  as  a  peopled 
tovn  (though  partly  ruined),  and  of  the  ^  seig- 
neur de  Rama*  as  an  important  penonage.  By 
1674  it  had  somewhat  revived,  but  it  was  still 
other  a  large  unwalled  village  than  a  city,  with- 
out any  good  houses,  the  governor  himself  being 
miserably  lodged  (Nau,  Voyage  NouveaUf  liv.  i. 
ck  6).  A  century  later  it  remained  much  in  the 
■ame  state,  the  governor  being  still  ill-lodged, 
ud  the  population  scarcely  exceeding  200  fami- 
lies (Volney,  ii.  220).  Its  recent  state  must, 
tlvrefore,  indicate  a  degree  of  comparative  pro- 
ipmtf,  Uie  growth  of  the  present  century. 

ARISTARCHUS    CApltrrapxos),  a  faithful 

xUierent  of  St.  Paul,  whose  name  repeatedly  oc- 

<3ui  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles   (Acts  xiz.  29 ; 

n.  4 ;  xxvu.  2;  Col.  iv.  10 ;  Philem.  24).    He 

*tt  a  native  at  Theasalonica,  and  became  the 

c«npanion  of  St  Paul,  whom  he  accompanied  to 

^!|iheiQ8^  where  he  was  seiied  and  nearly  killed 

ID  the  tumult  raised  by  the  nlversmiths.     He 

^  that  city  with  the  Apostle^  and  accompanied 

^  in  his  subsequent  journeys,  even  when  taken 

^  a  prisoner  to  Rome :  indeed,  Aristarchus  was 

'uuself  sent  fhither  as  a  prisoner,  or  became  such 

vkile  there,  fat  Paul   calls  him  his  <  fellow- 

Pnxner'  (Col.  iv.  10).     The  traditions  of  the 

Gted  chnrch  represent  Aristarchus  as  bishop  of 

^piOMsa  in  Phrygia,  and  allege  that  he  continued 

^accompany  Paul   after  their  liberation,  and 

^  at  length  beheaded  idong  with  him  at  Rome 

i&  tbe  time  of  Nenk    The  Roman  martyrologies 

^  him  bishop  of  Thessalonica.     But  little 

i*haoce  is  to  be  placed  on  accounts  which  make 

^  Miop  of  almost  every  one  who  happens  to  be 

I^Boed  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles ;  and,  m  the  case 

«  Aiirtarchos,  it  is  little  likely  that  one  who 


constantly  travelled  about  with  St.  Paul  exer- 
cised any  stationary  office. 

ARISTOBULUS  (*Apurr6$ovkos),  a  person 
named  by  Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  10,  where  he  sends 
salutations  to  his  household.  He  is  not  himself 
saluted ;  hence  he  may  not  have  been  a  believer, 
or  he  may  have  been  absent  or  dead.  Nothing 
certain  is  known  respecting  him.  But  tradition 
has  not  neglected  him  :  it  represents  him  as  bro- 
ther of  Barnabas,  and  one  of  toe  seventy  disciples, 
and  allies  that  he  was  ordained  a  bishop  by 
Barnabas,  or  by  Paul,  whom  he  followed  in  his 
travels;  and  that  he  was  eventually  sent  into 
Britain,  where  he  laboured  with  much  success, 
and  where  he  at  length  died. 

Aristobulus  is  a  Greek  name,  adopted  by  the 
Romans,  and  in  very  conunon  use  among  diem. 
It  was  aiso  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  was  home 
by  several  persons  in  the  Maccabaean  and  He- 
rodian  ^milies — viz.  1.  Aristobulus,  son  and 
successor  of  John  Hyrcanus  [Maccabkbs]. 
2.  Aristobulus,  second  son  of  Alexander  Jan- 
nsBus,  and  younger  brother  of  Hyrcanus,  with 
whom  he  disputed  the  succession  by  arms  [Mac- 
CABBBs].  3.  Aristobulus,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  last  of  the  Maccabssan  fanuly, 
who  was  murdered  by  the  contrivance  of  Herod 
the  Great,  b.c.  34  [Maccabbbs].  4.  Aristo- 
bulus, son  of  Herod  the  Great  by  filariamne 
[Herooian  Family]. 

ARITHMETIC,  or,  as  the  word,  deriyed  from 
the  Grreek  iptOfioSf  signifies,  the  science  of  num- 
bers or  reckoning,  was  tmquestionably  practised  as 
an  art  in  the  dawn  of  civilization;  smce  to  put 
things,  or  their  symbols,  together  (addition),  and 
to  tuce  one  thing  from  another  (subtraction),  must 
have  been  coeval  with  the  earliest  efibrts  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  what  are  termed  multiplication 
and  division  are  (mly  abbreviated  forms  of  addi- 
tion and  subtraction.  The  origin,  however,  of  the 
earliest  and  most  necessary  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
is  lost  in  the  shades  of  antiquity,  since  it  arose 
long  before  the  period  when  men  began  to  take 
specific  notice  and  make  some  kind  of  record  of 
their  discoveries  and  pursuits.  In  the  absence-  of 
positive  information  we  seem  authorised  in  refer- 
ring the  first  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  the  East. 
From  India,  Chaldaea,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt,  the 
science  paswd  to  the  Greeks,  who  extended  its 
laws,  improved  its  processes,  and  widened  its 
sphere.  To  what  extent  the  Orientals  carried 
their  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  cannot  be 
determined.  The  greatest  discovery  in  this  deport- 
ment of  the  mathematics,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment of  our  system  of  ciphers,  or  of  figures  consi- 
dered as  distinct  from  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
belongs  undoubtedly  not  to  Arabia,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  but  to  the  remote  East,  probably  India. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer is  unknown,  for  the  invention  must  be 
reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  human  achieve- 
ments. Our  mmnerals  were  made  known  to  these 
western  parts  by  the  Arabians,  who^  though  they 
were  nothing  more  than  the  medium  of  transmis- 
sion, have  enjoyed  the  honour  of  giving  them  their 
name.  These  numerals  were  unknown  to  the 
Greeks^  who  made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet for  arithmetical  purposes. 

The  Hebrews  were  not  a  scientific,  but  a  reli- 
gious and  practical  naticm.  What  they  borrowed 
from  others  of  the  arts  of  life  they  used  without 
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•onoimding  H  with  theory  or  ezpandiDg  and 
(raming  it  into  a  sTftem.  So  with  arithmetic,  by 
them  called  H^D,  nom  a  word  signifying  to  de- 
termine, limit,  and  thence  to  number.  Of  their 
knowledge  of  this  science  little  is  known  more 
than  may  be  Curly  inferred  from  the  punuits  and 
trades  which  ^y  carried  on,  for  the  successful 
prosecution  of  which  some  skill  at  least  in  its 
simpler  processes  must  have  been  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  and  the  large  amounts  which  appearliere 
and  there  in  the  sacred  books  serve  to  sbow'that 
their  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  reckoning  was 
considerable.  Even  in  fractions  they  were  not 
inexperienced  (Gesenius,  LehrgA.  p.  704).  For 
figures,  the  Jews,  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  made 
use  of  ^  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  appears  from 
the  inscriptions  on  the  soK^ed  Samaritan  coins 
(Eckhel,  Doctr,  Num,  i.  iii.  468) ;  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  did  the  same, 
as  well  as  the  Greeks,  who  borrowed  their  alphabet 
fhim  the  Phoenicians,  ndghboursof  the  Israelites, 
and  employed  it  instead  of  numerals. — J.  R.  B. 

ARK,  NOAH^  (nnn  tebah;  Arab,  c^^b  • 

Sept  Kifi«ir6s,  a  ckett;  Joseph.  Xdffya^,  a  coffer; 
Vulg.  area.  Gen.  vi.  14).  The  word  here  em- 
ployed is  difierent  from  that  ({1^  aron)  which 
IS  applied  to  the  *ark *  of  the  covenant  and  other 
receptacles  which  we  know  to  have  been  chests 
or  coffers.  But  it  is  the  same  that  is  applied  to 
the  '  ark'  in  which  Moses  was  hid  (Exod.  ii.  3), 
the  only  other  part  of  Scripture  in  which  it  oc- 
curs. In  the  latterpassage  tne  Septuagint  renders 
it  Bifivff  a  $hip,  in  the  former,  Kt0«rr6s,  a  chest. 
The  truthseems  to  be,  that  \MH  denotes  any  kind 
of  chest  or  coffer :  while  the  exclusive  applica- 
tion of  n^n  to  the  vessels  of  Noah  and  of 
Moses,  would  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was 
restricted  to  such  chests  or  arks  as  were  intended 
to  float  upon  the  water,  of  whatever  description. 
The  identity  of  the  name  with  that  of  the  wicker 
basket  in  which  Moses  was  exposed  on  the  Nile, 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  also  of  wicker-work,  or  rather  was  wattled 
and  smeared  over  with  bitumen  (Auth.  Vers. 
<  pitch,  *  Gen.  vi.  14).  This  is  not  impauible, 
seeing  that  vessels  of  ccmsiderable  burthen  are 
thus  constructed  at  the  present  day ;  but  t^aere  is 
no  sufficient  authority  for  carrying  the  analogy  to 
this  extent 

Vast  labour  and  ingenuity  have  been  employed 
by  various  writers,  in  the  attempt  to  determine 
the  form  of  Noah*s  ark  and  the  arrangement  of  its 
parts.  The  success  has  not  been  e^ual  to  the 
exertion ;  for,  on  comparing  the  few  simple  facts 
in  the  Scripture  narrative,  every  one  feels  how 
slight  positive  data  there  are  for  the  minute  de- 
scriptions and  elaborate  representatioos  which 
such  writers  have  given.  That  form  of  the  ark 
which  repeated  pictorial  representations  have 
rendered  familiar — a  kind  of  oouse  in  a  kind  of 
boat — has  not  only  no  foundation  in  Scripture, 
but  is  contrary  to  reason.  The  form  thus  given 
to  it  is  fitted  for  progression  and  for  cutting  the 
waves ;  whereas  the  ark  of  Noah  was  really  des- 
tined to  float  idly  upon  ^  waters,  without  any 
other  motion  than  that  which  it  received  fhmi 
them.  If  we  fxamine  the  passage  inGen.  vi  14-16, 
we  can  only  draw  from  it  tlie  condusioo  that  the 
ark  was  not  a  boat  or  ship;  but,  as  Professor 
describes  it,  <  a  building  in  the  form  of  a 
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parallelogram,  300  cubits  long,  50  cubits  broad, 
and  30  cubits  high.  The  len^  of  the  cubit,  in 
the  great  variety  of  measures  that  bore  this  name, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  and  useless  to  con- 
jecture. So  far  as  the  name  affords  any  evi- 
dence, it  also  goes  to  show  that  the  ark  of  Noah 
was  not  a  regularly-built  vessel,  but  merely  in- 
tended to  float  at  large  upon  the  waters.  We 
may,  therefore,  probably  with  justice,  regard  it  as 
a  large,  oblong,  floating  bouse,  with  a  roof  either 
flat  or  only  slightly  inclined.  It  was  con- 
structed with  three  stories,  and  had  a  door  in  the 
side.  There  is  no  mention  of  windows  m  the 
tide,  but  above,  i.  e.  probably  in  the  flat  roof, 
where  Noah  was  cottimanded  to  make  them  of  a 
cubit  in  siie  (G^eiL  vL  16).  That  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  seems  i^iparent  from  Gen. 
viiL  13,  where  Noah  removes  the  covering  of 
the  ark  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  grmind 
was  dry ;  a  labour  uimecessary  surely,  had  there 
been  windows  in  the  sides  of  the  ark  *  (Add.  to 
Calmefe  Diet.  s.  v.  Ark). 

The  purpose  of  this  ark  was,  to  preserve  cer- 
tain persons  and  animals  from  the  Deluge  with 
which  Qod  intended  to  overwhelm  the  land,  in 
punishment  for  man's  iniquities.  The  pencos 
were  eight — Noah  and  his  wife,  with  his  three 
sons  and  their  wives  (G^en.  vii.  7 ;  2  Pet  iL  5). 
The  animals  were,  one  pair  of  every  *  unclean  * 
animal,  and  seven  pairs  of  all  that  were  '  clean.' 
By  *  clean,'  we  unaentand  fit,  and  by  *  unclean,' 
unfit  for  food  or  for  sacrifice.  Of  birds  there 
were  seven  pairs  (Gen.  viL  3»  31  Those  who 
have  written  professedly  and  largely  on  the  sub* 
ject,  have  hem  at  great  pains  to  provide  for  all 
the  existing  species  of  animals  in  the  ark  of 
Noah,  showing  how  they  might  be  distrilwted, 
fed,  and  otherwise  provided  for.  But  they  are 
very  far  (torn  having  cleared  the  matter  of  all 
its  difficulties ;  which  are  much  greater  than  they, 
in  their  general  ignorance  of  natural  history,  were 
aware  of.  These  difficulties,  however,  chiefly 
arise  from  the  assumption  that  the  species  of 
all  the  earth  were  collected  in  the  ark.  Hie 
number  of  such  species  has  been  vastly  underrated 
by  these  writers — partly  from  ignorancf^  and 
partly  from  the  desire  to  limit  ^  number  for 
which  they  imagined  they  required  to  provide. 
They  have  usually  satisfied  themselves  with  a 
provision  for  three  or  four  hundred  species  at 
most  *  But  of  the  existing  mammalia  consi- 
derably more  than  one  thousand  species  are 
known;  of  birds,  fVilly  five  thousand ;  of  reptiles, 
very  few  kinds  of  which  can  live  in  water,  two 
thousand ;  and  the  researches  of  travellers  and 
naturalists  are  making  frequent  and  most  inte- 
resting additions  to  the  number  of  these  and  all 
other  classes.  Of  insects  (using  the  word  in  the 
popular  sense)  the  number  of  species  is  immense ; 
to  say  one  hundred  thousand  would  be  moderate : 
each  has  its  appropriate  habitation  and  food,  and 
these  are  necessary  to  its  life;  and  the  larger 
number  could  not  live  in  water.  Also  the  innu- 
merable millions  upon  millions  of  animalcules 
must  be  provided  for ;  for  they  have  all  thor  ap- 
propriate and  divenified  places  and  circumstances 
of  existence'  (Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  On  the  Relation 
between  Me  Holy  Scripiwres  and  some  Parts  of 
Geological  Science,  p.  1 35).  Nor  do  these  num- 
bers form  ^e  only  difficulty;  for,  as  thesaine 
writer  observes : — *  All  land  animals  have  their 
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g«ognipbical  regiooSy  to  which  their  constitutional 
natures  are  congenial,  and  many  could  not  live 
in  any  other  situation.  We  cannot  represent  to 
ourselves  the  idea  of  their  being  brought  into  one 
small  spot,  from  ihe  polar  regions,  the  torrid 
waoe,  and  all  the  other  climates  of  Asia,  Africa, 
Europe^  America,  Australia,  and  the  thousands  of 
islands,  their  preservation  and  provisicm,  and 
the  final  disposal  of  them,  without  bringing  up 
tiw  idea  of  miracles  more  stupendous  than  any 
which  are  recorded  in  Scripture.* 

These  are  some  of  the  difficulties  which  arise 
on  the  supposition  that  all  the  species  of  animals 
existing  m  the  world  were  assembled  together 
and  contained  in  the  ark.  And  if  the  object,  as 
usually  assumed,  was  to  preserve  the  species  of 
creatures  which  ^e  Deluge  would  otherwise  have 
destroyed,  the  provision  for  beasts  and  birds  only, 
must  have  been  altogether  inadequate.  What 
then  would  have  become  of  tiie  countless  reptiles, 
insects,  and  animalcules  to  which  we  have  already 
referred  f  and  it  is  not  clear  that  some  provision 
must  not  also  have  been  necessary  for  fishes  and 
shell  animals,  many  of  which  cannot  live  in  f^esh 
water,  while  others  cannot  live  in  salt 

llie  difficulty  of  assembling  in  one  spot,  and 
of  providing  for  in  the  ark,  the  various  mammalia 
and  birds  alone,  even  without  including  theother- 
wne  essential  provision  for  reptiles,  insects,  and 
Mies,  is  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  tome  error  in 
the  current  belief.  We  are  to  consider  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  accommodation  and  food  which 
would  be  required  for  animals  of  such  difierent 
habits  and  cVi  mates,  and  the  necessary  provision 
for  ventilation  and  for  cleansing  the  stables  or 
dent.  And  if  so  much  ingenuity  has  been  re- 
quired in  devising  arrangements  for  the  compa- 
latively  small  number  of  species  which  the  writers 
en  the  ark  have  been  willing  to  admit  into  it ; 
what  provision  can  be  made  finr  the  immensely 
larger  number  which,  under  the  supposed  condi- 
tions^ would  really  have  required  its  shelter! 

There  seems  no  way  of  meeting  these  difficulties 
bat  by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bish^  Stilling- 
ffeet, approved  by  Mat£ew  Poole,I>r.  J.  PyeSmith, 
LeClerc,  Rasenmtiller,  and  othen,  namely,  that,  as 
the  object  of  the  Dduge  was  to  sweep  man  from 
the  earth,  it  did  not  extend  beyond  that  region  of 
the  earth  which  man  then  inhabited,  and  that  only 
the  animals  of  that  region  were  preserved  in  the 
ark.  The  question,  as  regards  the  universality  of 
the  Deluge,  will  be  considered  elsewhere  [Db- 
ldob]  ;  and  for  the  portion  of  the  matter  involved 
in  the  present  inquiry,  we  must  be  content  to  pro- 
duce me  sentiments  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  who 
wrote  in  plain  soberness  long  before  geology  was 
known  as  a  science,  and  when,  therefore,  those 
discoveries  were  altogether  unthought  of  by  which, 
in  our  day,  such  warm  controversies  have  been 
excited.  The  bishop  expresses  his  belief  that  the 
Flood  was  univenal  as  to  mankind,  and  that  all 
men,  except  those  preserved  in  the  ark,  were  de- 
stroyed ;  but  he  sees  no  evidence  from  Scripture 
that  the  whole  earth  was  then  inhabited ;  he  does 
not  think  that  it  can  ever  be  proved  to  have  been 
so;  and  he  asks,  what  reason  there  can  be  to  ex- 
tend the  Flood  beyond  the  occasion  of  itf  He 
grants  that,  as  far  as  the  Flood  extended,  all 
the  «T>tm<iUi  were  destroyed ;  *  but,"  he  adds,  <  I 
■ee  no  reason  to  extend  the  destruction  of  these 
beycnd  the  compass  of  the  earth  which  men 
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then  inhabited;  the  punishment  of  the  beasts 
was  occasioned  by,  and  could  not  but  be  con- 
comitant wi^,  the  destruction  of  mankind.  But 
(the  occasion  of  the  Deluge  being  the  sin  of 
man,  who  was  punished  in  the  beasts  that  were 
destroyed  for  his  sake^  as  well  as  in  himself) 
where  the  occasion  was  not,  as  where  there  were 
animals  and  no  men,  there  seems  no  necessity  for 
extending  the  Flood  thither' (Or^me*  Sacra, 
b.  iii.  ch.  iv.).  The  bishop  further  argues  that 
the  reason  for  nreserving  Uving  creatures  in  the 
ark  was,  that  mere  might  be  a  stock  of  the  tame 
and  domesticated  animals  that  should  be  imme- 
diately *  serviceable  for  man  after  the  flood : 
which  was  certainly  the  main  thing  looked  at  in 
the  preservation  of  them  in  the  ark,  that  men 
might  have  all  of  them  ready  for  use  after  the 
Flood ;  which  could  not  have  been,  had  not  4he 
several  kinds  been  preserved  in  the  ark,  although 
we  suppose  them  not  destroyed  in  all  {arts  of  the 
world.' 

As  Noah  was  theurogenitor  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  as  the  ark  was  the  second  cradle 
of  the  human  race,  we  might  expect  to  find  in  all 
natiiHU  traditions  and  reports  more  ot  less  distinct 
respecting  him,  the  ark  in  which  he  was  saved, 
and  the  Deluge  in  geneml.  Accordingly  no  na- 
tion is  known  in  which  such  traditions  have  not 
been  found.  They  have  hem  very  industriously 
brought  together  by  Banier,  Bryant,  Faber,  and 
other  mythologists  [Dxluob  ;  Noah].  Our  pre- 
sent concern  is  only  with  the  ark.  And  as  it  ap- 
pears  that  an  ark,  that  is,  a  boat  or  chest,  was 
carried  about  with  great  ceremony  in  most  of  the 
ancient  mysteries,  and  occupied  an  eminent  sta- 
tion in  the  holy  places,  it  has  with  much  rea- 
son been  concluded  that  this  was  originally  in- 
tended to  represent  the  ark  of  Noah,  which 
eventually  came  to  be  regarded  with  superstitious 
reverence.  On  this  point  the  historical  and  my- 
thological testimonies  (as  collected  in  the  authors 
to  whom  we  have  referred)  are  very  clear  and 
conclusive.  The  tradition  of  a  deluge,  by  which 
the  race  of  man  was  swept  from  the  &ce  of  the 
earth,  has  been  traced  among  the  ChaldflBans, 
Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Assyrians,  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  Goths,  Draids,  Chmese,  Hin- 
doos, Burmese,  Mexicans,  Peruvians,  Brarilians, 
Nicaraguans,  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Cale- 
donia, and  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific;  and 
among  most  of  them  also  the  belief  has  prevailed 
that  certain  individuals  were  preserved  in  an  ark, 
shin,  boat,  or  raft,  to  replenish  the  desolated  earth 
with  inhabitants.  Nor  are  these  traditions  un- 
corroborated by  coins  and  monuments  ot  stone. 
Of  the  latter  there  are  the  sculptures  of  Egypt 
and  of  India ;  and,  as  hinted  in  a  previous 
article  [Altar],  it  is  not  unlikely  that  those  of 
the  monuments  called  Druidical,  which  bear  the 
name  of  kist-vaens,  and  in  which  the  stones  are 


disposed  in  the  fbrm  of  a  chest  or  house,  were  in- 
tended as  memorials  of  the  ark.  At  least,  it  has 
been  shown  by  Davis  (jCeUio  lUacarcMea)  that 
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the  oi-k  wu  not  only  typiHed  among  the  Celti  bf 
nl\M  and  iiland*,  but  by  a  Mone  ark  ot  chot, 
which  i>  preciiely  the  meaning  of  ki$t  (chat) 

Being  aniioiu  to  touch  aa  lightly  u  powible 
upon  the  vart  and  curioui  lubject  of  Arkite 
worahip,  we  ihall  conflne  out  medallic  illu»- 
tratiom  to  the  two  farooui  medal]  of  Ajiamea. 
There  wem  lii  cities  of  thii  name,  of  which  the 
mimt  celebrated  wai  that  of  Syria ;  next  to  it,  in 
importance,  wai  the  one  in  Phiygia,  called  aba 
K^trrii,  Kihabu,  which,  aa  we  haie  »eai,  meom 
anaikorbollowTenel.  Thi>  latter  city  waa  hnilt 
on  the  liver  Manyai;  and  tbeie  leenu  to  have  b«m 
a  notion  that  tlie  ark  rested  on  the  adjoining  hilli 
ofCelmm:  and  tiie  Sibylline  onclea,  whereier 
they  were  written,  al<o  include  ihac  hill)  under  the 
name  of  Ararat,  and  mention  the  «ame  tradition. 
The  medal*  in  queition  belonB,  the  one  to  the  elder 
Philip,  and  the  oilier  to  Perlinai.      In  the  former 
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correipond  ronarkably,  although  Ibe  legend*  nms- 
what  vary.  In  both  we  perceive  the  ark  floating 
on  the  water,  containing  the  pabriaich  and  bii 
wife,  the  dove  on  wing,  the  olive-branch,  and  the 
raven  perched  on  Ibe  atk.  Tbeie  medali  al» 
repi«Mnt  Noah  and  hii  wife  on  terra  Jirma,  in  the 
attitude  of  letidering  thanki  for  their  lafety.  On 
the  pannel  of  the  ark,  in  the  coin  of  Perlinai, 
i*  thii  word  NHTAN,  peihajia  a  prorincialiim  fiir 
Hiiaat, '  an  idand,'  or  N4>,  <  to  revive.'  On  the 
eiergue  of  the  jame  medal  we  read  diitinctl  j  AIIA- 
MEHN,  aiwe  do  aln  in  that  of  the  other,  the  flnt 
■yllable  terminating  the  lirM  line.  The  genuine- 
nea  of  these  medalt  hat  been  atabliifaed  beyond 
all  queition  by  the  ntearches  of  Bryant  and  the 
critical  inipectioD  of  Abbi  Barthtlemy.  There 
it  another  medal,  itnick  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  which  bean  the  inKiriptian  AIUHEON 
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KIBDTOX  MAPZZIA,  'tbeark  and  the  manyu 
of  the  Apameani.'  The  coincidoicct  wbidi 
iheie  meiWr  offer  are  at  least  exceedingly  en- 
rious;  and  they  are  tcarcely,leM  illuttratira  of 
the  prevailing  belief  to  which  tre  are  leferring,  i^ 
as  Hme  lUppote,  the  Bgure*  re[Hnented  an  Oat 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

ARK  OF  THE  COVENANT  (TH*;  SepL 
and  New  Teat  tiBarrit}.  The  word  here  uted 
(or  ark  ii,  aa  already  explained,  diflereot  from 
diat  which  ia  applied  to  the  atk  of  Noah.  It  it 
the  common  name  for  a  cheat  or  coffer,  whether 
applied  to  the  ark  in  the  tabernacle,  lo  a  coiEn, 
(t>  a  mummy-cbot  (Otn.  1.  26^  or  to  a  cbnt  for 
moTtey  (2  Kings  xii.  9,  10).  Our  woid  ark  hu 
tlie  tame  meaning,  being  derived  from  the  Lalin 
area,  a  clieat.  The  dittinction  betweoi  anm  and 
the  prea^it  word  baa  alnculy  been  auggeated.  The 
aacred    cheat    i*    dijtinguiabed    from    otben  ■• 
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Wrhn  IITN  the  '  ark  of  God '  (1 
nnan  j'nK'atliofthecoTBwnt*(JoBh.  iii.6); 
and  nnjn  n-W  'ark  of  ibe  law'  (Kxod.  nv. 
22).  Thii  ark  waa  a  kind  of  cheat,  Ot  an  oblm^ 
thape,  made  of  abiltim  (acacia)  wood,  a  cubit 
ancf  a  half  broad  and  high,  two  cubit*  long, 
and  covered  tn  all  aidea  with  the  pureat  gold. 
It  was  omamtnted  on  iti  uppCT  tuiface  with  a 
bolder  or  rim  of  gold ;  and  on  mch  of  the  two 
aides,  at  equal  diatanca  from  the  top,  were  two 
gold  ringa,  in  which  were  placed  (la  remain  then 
perpetually)  the  gold-oormd  poles  by  which  the 
ark  waa  carried,  and  which  continued  with  it 
after  it  was  depotited  in  the  tabsnacle.  The  lid 
m  cover  of  the  ark  (TMB^,  Huurrfipior,  M»>|;ia) 
waa  of  the  tame  Isigth  and  lireadtfa,  and  made  of 
the  pureat  gold.  Over  it,  at  the  two  eitremilioi, 
were  two  clwrubim,  with  their  bc<s  turned  towaida 
each  other,  and  inclined  a  little  towuda  the  ltd 
(otherwiK  called  Ate  ntavy-teat).  Tbeir  wingt, 
which  wer«  spread  out  over  the  top  of  the  ark, 
formed  the  Hirone  of  God,  the  King  of  Inael, 
while  the  ark  itietf  wat  hit  Antitoal  (Eiod.  nv. 
10-22;  iiivii.  1-9). 

This  ark  waa  tlw  mnt  sacred  object  among 
tjie  Iiroelitea :  it  was  deposited  in  die  ionmiwal 
and  holiest  part  of  the  tabernacle,  called  'tb* 
holy  of  holiea '  (and  afterwards  in  the  correspond- 
ing apartment  of  die  Temple^  wha«  it  stood  to 
that  one  end  of  each  of  the  poles  by  which  it  waa 
carried  (which  were  drawn  out  to  ftr  aa  to  allow 
Ibe  ark  to  be  placed  againat  the  bock  wall), 
touched  the  tcH  which  aewraled  Ihe  two  apait- 
mentt  of  the  tabernacle  ( I  Kingt  viii.  8).  lu  the 
ark  were  depoailed  the  toblea  of  the  law  (Exvd. 
iiv.  16).  A  quaotitir  of  manna  waa  lud  up 
baide  tbe  ark  m  a  viae  of  gold  (Eiod.  iri-  32, 
36;  IKingaviii.9)iaawer«alta  tbe  rod  of  Aaron 
(Num.  ivii.  10),  and  a  copy  of  tbe  book  cl  Ibe 
law  (Deut  mi.  26). 

Nothing  ia  more  appaisit  duongboni  dte  his- 
torical Scripturet  than  the  extreme  sanctity  whidi 
attached  to  the  ark,  as  the  material  symbd  of  tbe 
Divine  ]saence.  During  the  marebet  of  the  Israel- 
ita  it  waa  covered  with  a  purple  pall,  and  borne 
by  the  pHcatt,  with  great  reveroice  and  care^  m 
advance  of  the  hwt  (Num.  iv.  b,  6;  x.  33>  It 
was  before  the  ark,  thua  in  advano^  that  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan  separated ;  and  it  remained 
in  the  bed  of  Ihe  riter,  with  the  attendant  prinl^ 
until  the  whole  boat  had  patted  ore;  and  no 
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fooner  was  it  also  brought  up  than  the  waten 
resumed  their  course  (Joish.  iii. ;  iv.  7,  10,  1 1, 17, 
18).    The  ark  was  similarly  conspicuous  in  the 
gnud  processioD  round  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  4,  6,  8, 
11, 13).    It  is  not  wonderful  therefore  that  the 
neighbouring  nations,  who  had  no  notion  of  spi- 
ritiul  worship  looked  upon  it  as  the  God  of  the 
Inaelites  (I  Sam.  iv.  6,  7),  a  delusion  which  may 
have  been  strengthened  by  the  figures  of  the  che- 
rubim on  it     After  the  settlement  of  the  Jews 
in  Palestine,  the  ark  remained  in  the  tahexnacle 
at  Shiloh,  until,  in  ^  time  of  Eli,  it  was  carried 
along  with  the  army  in  the  war  against  the  Phi- 
listines, under  the  superstitious  notion  that  it  would 
secure  the  yictory  to  the  Hebrews.    They  were, 
however,  not  only  beaten,  but  tiie  ark  itself  was 
taken  by  the  Philistines  (I  Sam.  iv.  3-11),  whose 
triumph  was,  however,  very  short  lived,  as  they 
were  so  oppressed  by  the  l^nd  of  God,  that,  after 
seven  menus,  they  were  glad  to  send  it  back 
again  (1  Sam.  v.  7).    After  that  it  remained 
apart  from  the  tabernacle,  at  Kiijath-jearim  (vii. 
1,  2),  where  it  continued  until  the  time  of  David, 
who  purposed  to  remove  it  to  Jerusalem;  but  the 
dd  prescribed  mode  of  removing  it  from  place 
to  place  was  so  much  neglected  as  to  cause  the 
death  of  Uziah,  in  consequence  of  which  it  was 
left  in  the  house  of  Obededom  (2  Sam.  vi.  l-l  1) ; 
hut  after  i^aee  months  David  took  courage,  and 
succeeded  in  effecting  its  safe  removal,  in  grand 
procession,  to  Mount  Zion  (ver.  12-19).    When 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  was  completed,  the  ark 
was  deposited  in  the  sanctuary  (1  Kings  viii.  6-9). 
The  passage  in  2  Chron.  xxxv.  3,  in  which  Josiah 
directs  the  I<evites  to  restore  the  ark  to  the  holy 
plac^  is  understood  by  some  to  imply  that  it  had 
either  been  ronoved  by  Amon,  who  put  an  idol 
in  its  places  whidi  is  assumed  to  have  been  the 
'  trespass  *  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  guilty 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  23) ;  or  that  the  priests  them- 
selves had  withdrawn  it  during  idolatrous  times, 
and  preserved  it  in  some  secret  place,  or  had  re- 
moved it  from  one  place  to  another.    But  it  seems 
more  likely  that  it  had  been  taken  ftom  the  holy 
of  holies  during  the  purification  and  repairs  of 
the  Temple  by  this  same  Josiah,  and  that  he,  in 
tliis  passage,  merely  directs  it  to  be  again  set 
in  its  place.     What  became  of  the  ark  when  the 
Temple  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  Ba- 
bylonians is  not  known,  and  all  conjecture  is 
useless.    The  Jews  believe  that  it  was  concealed 
^nm  the  spoilers,  and  account  it  among  the  hidden 
things  which  the  Messiah  is  to  reveal.     It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  ftom  the  consent  of  all  the  Jewi^ 
writers,  that  the  old  ark  was  not  contained  in  tibe 
>econd  temple,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Uy  new  one  was  made.    Indeed  tiie  absence  of 
the  ark  is  one  of  the  important  particulars  in 
which  this  temde  was  held  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  Solomon.     The  most  holy  place  is  therefore 
f^oerally  considered  to  have  been  empty  in  the 
*Kond  temple  (as  Josephus  states,  De  BelL  JtuL  v. 
1^);  or  at  most  (as  the  Rabbins  allege)  to  have 
contahied  ocily  a  stone  to  mark  the  place  which 
the  ark  should  have  occupied.     The  silence  of 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  the  liaccabees,  and  Josephus, 
who  repeatedly  mention   all    the   other  sacred 
utennls,  but  never  name  the  ark,  seems  conclusive 
m  the  subject.    But  notwithstanding  this  weight 
^^testimany,  there  are  writers,  such  as  Prideauz 
{C(mtuciumy  i.  p.  207),  who  contend  that  the  Jews 


could  not  properly  carry  on  their  worship  without 
an  ark,  and  that  if  the  original  ark  was  not 
recovered  after  the  Captivity,  a  new  one  must  have 
been  made.  This  matter  is  fully  investigated  in 
Galmet's  DtMeriaUon  sur  fArcAe  d* Alliance. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  design  and  form 
of  the  ark,  on  which  it  appears  to  us  that  clear 
and  unexpected  light  has  been  thrown  by  the 
discoveries  which  have  of  late  years  been  made  in 
Egypt,  and  which  have  unfolded  to  us  the  rites  and 
mysteries  of  the  old  Egyptians.  The  subject  may 
be  opened  in  the  followmg  words,  ftom  the  two 
volumes  on  the  Religion  and  Agriculture  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptianej  which  have  been  published 
by  Sir  J.  6.  Wilkinson  since  we  first  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  this  subject  (see  Pictorial  Hiet. 
of  Palestine,  pp.  247-250) :— <  One  of  the  most 
important  ceremonies  was  the  <' procession  of 
shrmes,*'  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Kosetta  stone, 
and  frequently  occurs  on  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ples. The  shrines  were  of  two  kinds :  the  erne  a 
sort  of  canopy ;  the  other  an  ark  or  sacred  boat, 
which  may  be  termed  the  great  shrine.  This 
was  carried  with  grand  pomp  by  tiie  priests,  a 
certain  number  being  selected  for  that  duty,  who 
supported  it  on  their  shoulders  by  means  of  long 
staves,  passing  through  metal  rings  at  the  side  of 
the  sledge  on  which  it  stood,  and  brought  it  into 
the  temple^  where  it  was  deposited  upon  a  stand 
or  table,  in  order  that  the  prescribecf  ceremonies 
might  be  discharged  before  it  The  stand  was 
also  carried  in  pocession  by  another  set  of  priests, 
following  the  urine,  by  means  of  similar  staves ; 
a  method  usually  adopted  for  carrying  large 
statues  and  sacred  emblems,  too  heavy  or  too 
important  to  be  borne  by  one  person.  The  same 
is  stated  to  have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in 
some  of  their  religious  processions  (comp.  I  Chron. 
zv.  2,  15;  2  Sam.  xv.  2i  ;  and  Josh.  lii.  12),  as 
in  carrying  the  ark  to  its  place,  into  the  oracle 
of  the  house,  to  the  most  noly  place,  when  the 
Temple  was  built  by  Solomon  (1  Kings  viii.  6).* 
....'Some  of  the  arks  or  boats  contained  the 
emblems  of  Life  and  Stability,  which,  when  the 
veil  was  drawn  asid^  were  partially  seen ;  and 
others  presented  the  sacred  beetle  to  tiie  sun,  over- 
shadowed by  the  wings  of  two  figures  of  the  god- 
dess Thenei,  or  Truth,  which  call  to  mind  the 
cherubim  of  the  Jews  *  {Anc,  EgypUane,  v.  pp. 
271, 275). 

In  reading  tiiis  passage,  more  points  of  resem- 
blance than  occurred  to  Sir  J.  6.  W  ilkinson  will 
strike  the  Biblical  student,  and  will  attract  his 
close  attention  to  the  subject.  In  the  above  de- 
scription three  objects  are  distinguished : — 1.  The 
<  stand;'  2.  The  boat  or  <  ark;'  3.  The<  canopy.' 
This  last  is  not,  as  the  extract  would  suggest,  an 
alternative  for  the  second ;  but  is  most  generally 
seen  with  and  in  the  boat  This  is  shown  in  the 
first  cut,  which  exhibits  all  the  parts  together, 
and  at  rest 

The  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Jewish  ark 
in  the  second  cut  are  many  and  conspicuous :  as, 
in  the  '  stand,'  which,  in  some  of  its  forms,  and 
leaving  out  the  figures  represented  on  the  sides, 
bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  written  de- 
scription of  the  Hebrew  ark,  that  it  may  safely 
be  taken  as  an  authentic  illustration  of  its  form. 
Then  the  cherubim  of  the  Hebrew  ark  find  ma- 
nifest representatives  in  the  figures  facing  each 
other,  with  wings  spread  inwards  and  meeting 
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t»iA  other,  wblch  w«  6ncl  w[tblD  a,  tMnopj  or 
(bcinc  wluch  lonietiiiiw  nil*  immnUaUly  upoD 
thi*  *  fluid,'  but  more  gaDeml);  in  the  boat, 
wbidi  ilaelf  rerti  dioeoD.    Thett  ue  ihoini  id 


the  um«nd  cul  (3^'''  «hich  the  sin^  Sgum 
fire,  iri  tbeir  uoiitiaii,  if  aot  m  tbdr  fDnn,  re- 
mulubly  anklagoui.  Wa  direct  attoitioa  alu 
to  th«  hovering  wingi  abore,  which  an  Tery  ctn- 
(picuauf  in  all  inch  njveientatiani.  Thii  part 
of  the  nibject  ia  intereiliDg;  liut,  m  itwillobtun 
aepante  attentiim  [Cuirubih],  we  omit  paiii- 
culnr  naticii  of  it  here.  Other  analogia  occur  in 
the  penoDi  who  bear  the  ihiine — the  [liarti ;  and 


in  the  mods  at  canying  it,  by  mrnne  of  pole* 
inaerted  in  ring! ;  airi  it  ia  obieTTabla  that,  a* 
in  tba  Helim  arli,  (baB  palea  woe  not  with- 
drawn,  but  remained  in  Indr  place  whm  die 
■hrine  waa  at  r«t  in  tbe  ternpla.  Such  aie  the 
pincipal  leeemblanoc*.  The  chief  difloaice  ia, 
the  fotire  ahMDce^  in  the  Jewijh  ark,  nf  the  boat, 
in  which  moit  of  the  idolatioui  olgecta  were  aa- 
•embled.  There  lie,  indeed,  circunutancea  which 
might  loggHt  the  idea  that  tbe  '  mercj-eeat'  waa 
not,  aa  commardy  autqiOMd,  tbe  lid  of  the  aik, 
but  luch  a  corering  or  canopy  ai  we  ne  in  tbe 
Egyptian  ahrina.  The  noiind  relied  Dpoa  aa 
ahowing  that  it  waa  the  Ud,  namely,  that  lU  dr- 
maiaioiu  were  tbe  aame  aa  thoae  of  the  ark,  ap- 
pliea  equally  to  tbe  canopy,  the  bottom  of  which 
li  uauatly  of  the  note  dimeoiiima  aj  the  top  of  the 
atand  or  cheM  which  aniwm  to  the  Jewub  ark. 
The  fact,  howerer,  that  the  cberubim  atood  upon 
the  merey-aeat,  aeema  to  ahow  that  it  wa*  the 
lid,  and  not  the  canopy ;  and  tbe  ahacnce  of  thia 
mult  tberefois  be  taksi  a*  another  diflerence. 
To  ahow  tbe  effect  of  tbeae  conclunona,  we  take 
the  atand,  aa  already  repnwnted  (in  cut  %),  and 
we  place  Iberaon,  without  alteration  (bat  without 
tbe  canopy),  the  winged  figuna  ai  they  appear  io 


>n  Egyptian  ihiiue  (the  mat  aa  in  cut  3] ;  and 
we  need  not  point  out  that  the  rnveaeiitation,  thua 
formed  without  any  alteration  ul  tlie  parta,  afforda 
a  matt  ttiikiog  memblBnce  to  oue  of  tbe  two 
forma  of  the  ark  with  the  cherubim  above,  which 
•cholan  and  artiati,  wholly  unacquainted  with 
Egyptian  antiquitiei,  ham  drawn  from  the  de- 
Kriptiant  of  the  Jewiih  ark  which  we  find  in 
Eiodu%  a*  repceaented  in  the  aooaBd  cut  (S). 
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linn  tMonblaoM*  and  diflhoKM  sppear  toiu 
to  ciit  s  itTaig  li^t,  DDt  odIt  od  tat  fonn,  but 
(o  Ibc  pnrpoae  of  the  Jewuh  mti.  The  duco- 
nrin  la  tbli  Kirt  which  hsTe  lately  been  coade 
'"  ^snitt  iiB'f  added  an  onTwhelmhig  weight 
of  proof  to  tba  evidence  which  pTeriouil;  enited. 
Oat  the  '  tabnnacle  mode  iritb  haiidi,'  with  it) 
tilaaili  imd  miniiten,  bore  a  dnigned  eilemal 
raemblance  to  the  Egyptian  modeli ;  but  purged 
^  the  drtail*  and  peculiaritiei  which  wen  tbe 
DOM  open  to  abiue  and  mitccutruction.  That 
Ibc  braelilea  daring  the  Utter  pat  of  their  lojotini 
in  Bgypt  followed  the  ritei  and  leligion  at  the 
coanOy,  and  were  (at  leut  many  of  them)  groM 
iioiuia,  ia  diitinctlj  aSnned  in  Scripture 
(Jmh.  niv.  14;  Eiek.  zxiij.  3,  S,  19);  and  ii 
diDwn  by  their  ready  lapM  into  the  wonhip  of 
the  '  golden  calf;'  and  t^  the  itiikiag  bet  that 
Ifaej  actually  curled  about  with  them  ooe  of  these 
Egyptian  ilninea  or  tabemaclei  in  the  wildemeia 
(Am«  T.  36).  Frinn  ttwir  craiduct  and  the  whole 
tow  of  (Iwir  Kntiment*  and  character  it  appcsn 
|lial  tfaia  itiff-necked  and  rebelliooi  people  were 
uioiiable  (u  a  nation)  of  adhering  to  that  aimple 
'ini  of  vonhij)  (iid  aerriee  which  ii  moct 
ptnoi^  to  God. 

The  parti  of  the  Egyptian  ihrine  which  are  omit- 
ted in  the  ark  are  the  joot  and  the  oaiufiy :  Ibe  host, 
potsUy  becatwe  it  waa  tiot  toily  intimately  eon- 
■■ctcd  by  ila  nry  form  with  die  Aikile  wonhip, 
u  whidi  the  pcetiou*  trticl«  allude^  but  bacauie 


god,  wbereoi  ii 
Toanifeft  that  only  the  lymbolic  cherubim  retted 
on  the  aril.  The  ]»»■  retuned  were  the  itaiid  or 
cheat,  which  wai  not  an  object  of  idulatroua  re- 
gard eren  among  the  EgypUatii,  and  tlie  winged 
Bgunw,  which  woe  purely  lymbolicat,  Mtd  not 
idolabnu  reptwaitationi. 


ARKITES  (p'-jm ;  Sept  'ApouHMt),  the  in- 
habitanta  of  Arka,  TDCDtiooed  in  Oen.  i.  IT; 
1  ChroiL  i.  19,  B<  deacanded  fiom  the  Phienician 
or  Sidonian  branch  of  the  great  family  of  Canaan. 
Thia,  in  bet,  aa  well  aa  the  other  nnall  noithein 
■tata  of  Fhcenicia,  waa  a  colony  from  the  great 
parait  ilste  of  Sidon.  Aika,  or  Acra,  their  chief 
town,  lay  between  Tripoiii  and  Aniandua,  at  the 
we*t«ro  baae  of  Lebanon  (Jouph.  Antig.  i.  6.  3 ; 
Jelom^  Qtott.  in  Cm.  1. 15).  Juaephui  {Antig. 
riii.  X  S)  mak«  Baonah—who  in  1  Kingi  ir.  16, 
ia  laid  to  have  been  superintendent  of  the  tribe  of 
A^ier — goveinor  of  Akra  by  the  aeo ;  and  if,  aa 
commonly  luppned,  the  capital  of  the  Arkitea  ia 
intended,  their  nnall  Mate  muit,  in  the  time  of 
Solomon,  hare  been  under  the  Hebrew  yoke.  Sub- 
Hquently  Akrs  shared  the  lot  of  the  other  tmall 
Fhicnicianitatesinthatquarier;  but  in  later  tima 
it  formed  part  of  Herod  Agrippa'a  kingdom.  The 
name  and  lite  aeem  nerer  ID  hare  beoi  unknown, 
although  for  a  time  it  bore  the  name  of  Coaarea 
Lebani  from  having  been  the  hirth-jiUce  o(  Alex- 
ander Sererui  (Manneit,  p.  391).  It  ii  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  the  Arabian  writerg  (Wchaelii, 
Spieil.  pt.  ii.  p.  23 ;  Schulteni,  Vita  Saladini ; 
Abulfecia,  TiA.  Syria-,  p,  11).  It  lay  S3  R. 
milw  from  Antaradui^  IB  milea  from  Tripoli, 
and,  according  to  Abulfeda,  a  panuuig  Rom 
the  m.  In  a  pontico  coneaponding  to  t£e*e  in- 
timatiooi^  Shaw  {Ohttnat.  p.  370),  Burckhardt 
(_Syria,  a.  163),  and  othen  noticed  the  tite  and 
romi.  Burckhaidt,  in  travelling  from  the  nnrth- 
eait  of  Lebanon  to  Tripoli,  at  the  diitance  of 
about  four  milei  Huth  of  the  Nahr-el-kebir  (Eleu- 
iherui),  came  toahill  called  Tel-Arka,  which,  ftom 
ill  regularly  flattened  conical  form  and  imooth 
■idea,  appearHl  to  be  artificial.  He  wai  told 
dial  on  iti  top  were  wme  mini  of  habitationi  and 
walli.  Upon  an  elevation  on  id  eaM  and  nuth 
tide*,  whicii  commandi  a  beaudlul  view  over  the 
ilain,  the  aea,  and  the  Anieyry  a 


nlain,  tl 
larfce  a 


heapa  of  rubbiih,  traces  of 
lUings,  blocki  of  hewn  (tone,  remain! 
of  walla,  and  fisgmentg  of  granite  columns.  These 
are  no  doubt  ttie  remain*  ofArka;  and  the  hill 
wsa  pmbobly  the  acropolis  or  ciudel,  or  the  site 
of  a  timpla. 
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ARM.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in  Scrip* 
ture  in  a  roetauhorical  sense  to  denote  power. 
Hence,  to  *  break  the  arm  *  is  to  diminish  or  de> 
stroy  the  power  (Ps.  x.  15;  Ezek.  xxx.  21 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  25).  It  is  also  employed  to  denote  the  in- 
finite power  of  God  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  13 ;  zlviiL  2 ;  Isa. 
liii.  1 ;  John  xii.  38).  In  a  few  places  the  metaphor 
is,  widi  great  force,  extended  to  the  action  of  the 
arm,  as : — *  I  will  redeem  you  with  a  stretched 
out  arm'  C^zod.  vi.  5),  that  is,  with  a  powerfully 
exerted.  The  figure  is  here  taken  from  the  atti- 
tude of  ancient  warritHs  baring  and  outstretching 
the  arm  for  fight  Thus  in  Iia.  lii.  10, '  Jehovah 
hath  made  bare  his  holy  arm  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  nations.'  Bishop  Lowth  has  shown,  from  the 
Sept  and  other  versions,  that  in  Isa.  ix.  20,  *  they 
shall  eat  every  one  the  flesh  of  his  own  arm,' 
should  be  *  the  flesh  of  his  neighbour ;'  similar  to 
Jer.  xix.  9,  meaning  that  they  should  harass  and 
destroy  one  another.  (See  Wemyss's  Clavis 
Symbolica,  pp.  23, 1M.) 

ARMAGEDDON,  properly  <  the  mountain  of 
Megiddo,'  a  city  on  ^e  west  of  the  river  Jordan, 
rebuilt  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  ix.  15).  Both 
Ahariah  and  Josias  died  there.  In  the  mystical 
language  of  prophecy,  die  word  mountain  repre- 
sents the  Church,  and  the  events  which  took 
place  at  Megiddo  are  supposed  to  have  had  a 
typical  reference  to  the  sorrows  and  triumphs  of 
the  people  of  God  imder  the  gospel.  '  In  that 
day,  says  Zechariah,  xii.  11,  'shsdl  there  be  a 
great  mourning  in  Jerusalem,  as  the  roouming  of 
Hadadrimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon ;'  re- 
ferring to  the  dea^  of  Josias.  But  the  Mone 
spot  witnessed,  at  an  earlier  period,  the  greatest 
triumph  of  Israel,  when  <  fought  the  kings  of 
Canaan  in  Taanach  by  the  waters  of  Megiddo ' 
(Judg.  v.  19).  <  He  gathered  them  together  into 
a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Armaged- 
don,' is  the  language  of  the  Apocalypse ;  and  the 
word  has  been  translated  by  some  as  '  the  moun- 
tain of  destruction,'  by  others  as  *  the  mountain  of 
the  gospel ;'  many  ingenious  speculations  having 
been  employed  on  the  passage  m  which  it  occurs, 
but  wim  Uule  satisfaction  to  the  more  sober 
readers  of  divine  revelation. — H.  S. 

ARMENIA,  a  country  of  Western  Asia,  is 
not  mentioned  in  Scripture  under  that  name,  but 
is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  three  following 
Hebrew  designations,  which  seem  to  refer  either 
to  the  country  as  a  whole,  or  to  particular  dis- 
tricts. I.  Ararat  DTIK,  the  land  upon  (or  over) 
the  mountains  of  which  the  ark  rested  at  the 
Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4) ;  whither  the  sons  of  Sen- 
nacherib fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kings 
xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  38) ;  and  one  of  the  *  king- 
doms '  summoned,  along  with  Minni  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  to  arm  against  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  27).  That 
there  was  a  province  of  Ararad  in  ancient  Ar- 
menia, we  have  the  testimony  of  the  native  histo- 
rian, Moses  of  Chorene.  It  lay  in  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  was  divided  into  twenty  circles, 
and,  being  ihe  principal  province,  was  commonly 
the  residence  of  the  kmgs  or  governors.  F<nr  other 
particulars  respecting  it,  and  the  celebrated  moun- 
tain which  in  modem  times  bears  its  name,  see 
the  article  Ararat.  II.  Minni  ^3D  is  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  li.  27,  along  with  Ararat  and  Ash- 
kenaz,  as  a  kingdom  called  to  arm  itself  against 
Babylon.  The  name  is  by  some  taken  (ot  a  con- 
traction of  ^Armenia,'  and  the  Chald.  in  the 
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text  in  Jeremiah  has  ^^^D^lil.    There  appeals  a 
trace  of  the  name  Minni  in  a  passage  quoted  by 
Josephus  {Antiq.  i.  3. 6)  from  Nicolas  of  Damas- 
cus, where  it  is  said  that  *  there  is  a  great  moun- 
tain in  Armenia,  Mp  rj^y  MiyvdZa,  called  Bans, 
upon 'which  it  is  repcnrted  that  many  who  fled  at 
the  time  of  the  Ddnge  were  saved;  and  that  one 
who  was  carried  in  an  ark  came  on  shore  upon 
the  top  of  it ;  and  that  the  remains  of  the  timber 
were  a  great  while  nreserved.    This  might  be  the 
man  about  whom  Moses,  ^  legislator  of  the  Jew% 
wrote.'   Saint^Blartin,  in  his  erudite  work  entitled 
Memoiret  tur  PArmenie  (voL  i.  p.  249),  has  the 
not  very  probable  conjecture  that  tne  word  *  Minni' 
may  refer  to  the  Manavasians,  a  distinguished 
Armenian  tribe,  descended  from  Manavai,  a  son 
of  Haik,  the  capital  of  whose  country  was  Bfa- 
navasag^erd,  now  Melazgerd.   In  Ps.  xlv.  8,  where 
it  is  said  <  out  of  the  ivory  palaces  wherebjf  they 
made  thee   glad,'   the  Hebrew  word  rendered 
'  whereby '  is  mmni,  and  hence  some  take  it  for 
the  proper  name,  and  would  translate  <  palaces 
of  Armenia,'  but  the  interpretation  is  forced  and 
incongruous.   III.  Thoaarmah  HDI^in,  in  some 
MSS.  Thorgamah,  and  found  with  great  variety 
of  orthography  in  the  Septuagint  and  Josephus. 
In  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  tenth  chapter  of 
Genesis  (ver.  3 ;  comp.  I  Chran.  L  6)  Thogarmah 
is  introduced  as  the  youngest  son  of  Gomer  (son 
of  Japhet),  who  is  supposed  to  have  given  name 
to  the  Cimmerians  on  tlie  north   coast  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  his  other  sons  being  Ashkenas  and 
Ripbat,  both  progenitors  of  northern  tribes,  among 
whom  also  it  is  natural  to  seek  for  the  posterity 
of  Thogarmah.     The  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxxviii.  6) 
also  classes  along  with  Gomer  *  the  house  of  Tho- 
garmah and  the  sides  of  the  north '  (in  the  Eng. 
Vers.  *  of  the  north  quarters '),  where,  as  also  at 
Ezek.  xxvii.  14,  it  is  placed  beside  Meshech  and 
Tubal,  probably  the  tribes  of  ihe  Moschi  and 
Tibarou  in  tiie  Caucasus.   Now,  though  Josephus 
and  Jerome  find  Thogarmah  in  Phrygia,  Booiait 
in  Cappadocia,  the  Chaldee  and  the  Jewish  rab> 
bins  in  GJermany,  &c. ;  yet  a  comparison  of  the 
above  passages  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
rather  to  be  sought  for  in  Armenia,  and  this  is 
the  opinion  of  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  and  others  of 
the  fathers.     It  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
tzaditions  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
According  to  Moses  of  Chorene  (Wbiston's  edi- 
tion, i.  8)  p.  24),  and  also  King  Wachtang's 
Hitkory  of  Georgia  (in  Klaproth's  Tratdt  in  th$ 
Caucasus,  vol.  ii.  p.  6  4),  the  Armenians,  Georgians, 
Lesghians,  Mingrelians,  and  Caucasians  are  all 
descended  from  one  commcm  pn^enitor,  called 
Thargamos,  a  son  of  Awanan,  son  of  Japbet,  son 
of  Noah  (comp.  Eusebius,  Ckron.  ii.  12).    After 
the  dispersion  at  Babel,  he  settled  near  Ararat, 
but  his  posterity  spread  abroad  between  the  Cas- 
pian and  Euxine  seas.     A  similar  account  is 
round  in  a  Georgian  chronicle,  quoted  by  an- 
other German  traveller,  Gtildenstedt,  which  states 
that  Targamos  was  the  father  of  eight  sons,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  Aos,  the  ancestor  of  the  Ar- 
menians.   They  still  call  themselves  '  the  house 
of  Thorgom,'  the  very  phrase, used  by  Eaekiel, 
HDI^in  n^3,  the  corresponding  Syriac  word  for 
*  house '  denoting  <  land  or  district'     From  the 
house  or  province  of  Thogarmah  the  market  of 
Tyre  was  supplied  with  horses  and  mules  (Eaek. 
xxvii.  14) ;  and  Armenia,  we  know,  was  fiuned 
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of  old  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Hie  Satrap  of  Ar- 
menia sent  yearly  to  the  Persian  court  20,000 
foals  for  the  feast  of  Mithras  (Strabo,  xi.  13.  9 ; 
Xenoph.  Anabaa,  iv.  5.  24 ;  Herod.  yU.  40). 

The  'Apftxpla  of  the  Greeks  (sometixnes  aspi- 
rated 'Apfityta)  is  the  Arminiya  or  Irminiya  of 
the  Arabs,  the  £r>n«mston  of  the  Persians.  Moses 
of  Cborene  derives  the  name  from  Armenagh,  the 
second  of  ^  native  princes ;  Hartmann  draws 
it  from  Aram  (see  that  article),  a  son  of  Shem, 
who  also  gave  name  to  AxamsBa  or  Syria ;  but 
the  most  probable  etymology  is  that  of  Bochart, 
tiz^  that  it  was  originally  ^3D  in,  Har-Minni 
or  Mount  Minni,  i.  e.  ^  High-land  of  Minyas, 
or,  according  to  Wahl  (in  his  work  on  Asia, 
p.  807),  the  Heavenly  Mountain  («'.  e.  Aramt), 
KH-  ndno  in  Zend,  and  mynoy  myny,  in  Parsee, 
signify  *■  heaven,  heavenly.'  In  the  country  it- 
self the  name  Armenia  is  unknown ;  the  people 
are  called  Haik,  and  the  country  Hayots-ior,  the 
Valley  of  the  Haiks— ftom  Haik,  the  fifth  de- 
scendant of  Noah  by  Japhet,  in  tibe  traditionary 
genealogy  of  the  country  (comp.  Ritter*s  Erd- 
kuHde^  th.  ii.  p.  714). 

The  boundaries  of  Armenia  may  be  described 
gcneially  as  the  southern  range  of  the  Caucasus 
on  Ihe  north,  and  a  branch  of  the  Taurus  on  the 
loath;  but  in  all  directions,  and  especially  to 
^  east  and  west,  ^e  limits  nave  been  very  fluc- 
toating.  It  forms  an  elevated  table-land,  whence 
rise  mountains  which  (with  the  exception  of  the 
gigantic  Ararat)  are  of  moderate  height,  the 
plateau  gradually  sinking  towards  the  plains  of 
Iran  on  the  east,  and  those  of  Asia  Minor  on  die 
west  The  climate  is  generally  cold,  but  salu- 
brious. The  country  abounds  in  romantic  forest 
ind  mountain  scenery,  and  rich  pasture-land, 
especially  in  ^e  districts  which  oorder  upon 
Perria.  Ancient  writers  notice  the  wealth  of  Ar- 
moiia  in  metals  and  precious  stones.  The  great 
rtreis  Euphrates  and  Tigris  both  take  ^ir  rise 
in  tiiis  region,  as  also  the  Araxes,  and  the  Kur 
or  Cyrus.  Armenia  is  commonly  divided  into 
Greater  and  Leaser,  the  line  of  separation  being 
the  Euphrates ;  but  the  former  constitutes  by  far 
the  larger  portion,  and  indeed  the  other  is  often 
regard^  as  pertaining  rather  to  Asia  Minor. 
IWe  was  anciently  a  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with 
jti  metropolis  Artaxata:  it  was  sometimes  an 
independent  state,  but  most  commonly  tributary 
to  some  more  powerful  neighbour.  Indeed  at  no 
period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  ever  comprised 
under  one  government,  but  Assyria,  Media,  Syria, 
and  Cappadocia  shared  the  dominion  or  alle- 
giance of  some  portion  of  it,  just  as  it  is  now 
divided  among  the  Persians,  Kussians,  Turks, 
and  Kurds ;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  that  part 
of  Kurdistan  which  includes  the  elevated  basins 
of  the  lakes  of  Van  and  Oormiah  anciently  be- 
knged  to  Armenia.  The  unfortunate  German 
taiTeller  Schulz  (who  was  murdered  by  a  Kurd- 
i»h  chief)  discovered  in  1827,  near  the  former 
^7  the  ruins  o/t  a  very  ancient  town,  which  he 
nppoted  to  be  that  which  is  called  by  Armenian 
butorians  Shamiramakert  (*.  «.  the  town  of  Se- 
niramis),  because  believed  to  have  been  built  by 
the  famous  Assyrian  queen.  The  ruins  are  co- 
hered with  inscriptions  in  the  arrow-headed  cha- 
>^cter;  in  one  of  them  Saint-Martin  tiiought  he 
deciphered  the  words  Khahiarsha  son  of  Dareiottah 
(Xerxes  son  of  Darius).     In  later  times  Armenia 
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was  the  border^^^untry  where  die  Romans  and 
Parthians  fruitlessly  strove  for  the  mastery ;  and 
since  then  it  has  b^  the  frequent  battle-field  of 
the  neighbouring  states.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
last  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  large  bodies 
of  native  Armenians  emigrated  into  the  Russian 
dominions,  so  that  their  number  in  what  is  termed 
Turkish  Armenia  is  now  considerably  reduced. 
By  the  treaty  of  Turkomanshee  (2l8t  Feb.  1828) 
Persia  ceded  to  Russia  the  Khanats  of  Erivan 
and  Nakhshivan.  The  boundary-line  (drawn 
from  the  Turkish  dominions)  passes  over  the 
Little  Ararat;  the  line  of  separation  between 
Persian  and  Turkish  Armenia  also  begins  at 
Ararat;  so  that  this  fomous  mountain  is  now 
the  central  boundary-stone  of  tfiese  tiiree  em- 
pires. 

Christianity  was  first  established  in  Armenia 
in  the  fourth  century ;  the  Armenian  church  has 
a  close  affinity  to  the  Greek  church  in  its  forms 
and  polity ;  it  is  described  by  the  American  mis- 
sionaries who  are  settled  in  the  country  as  in  a 
state  of  great  corruption  and  debasement.  The 
total  number  of  the  Armenian  nation  throughout 
the  world  is  supposed  not  to  exceed  2^000,000. 
Their  favourite  pursuit  is  commerce,  and  their 
merchants  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  East  For 
the  hiatory  of  the  country,  see  Moses  of  Chorene, 
Father  Chamich,  and  the  HUt  of  Vctrtan,  trans- 
lated by  Neumann.  For  the  topography j  Morier, 
Ker  Porter,  Smith  and  Dwight,  Southgate,  &c., 
and  especiiUly  the  vols,  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Qeographical  Society,  containing  the  researches 
of  Monteith,  Ainsworth,  and  others. — N.  M. 

ARMENIAN  LANGUAGE.  The  Arme- 
nian  or  Haikan  language,  notwithstanding  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  nation  to  which  it  belongs, 
possesses  no  literary  documents  prior  to  the  fil^ 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  translation  of 
^  Bible,  begun  by  Miesrob  in  the  year  410,  is 
the  earliest  monument  of  the  language  that  has 
come  down  to  us.  The  dialect  in  which  this  ver- 
sion is  written,  and  in  which  it  is  still  publicly 
read  in  their  diurches,  is  called  the  old  Arme- 
nian. The  dialect  now  in  use — the  modem 
Armenian — in  which  they  preach  and  carry  on  the 
intercourse  of  daily  life,  not  oidy  departs  from 
the  elder  f<mn  by  dialectual  changes  in  the  native 
elements  of  the  language  itself,  but  also  by  the 
great  intermixture  of  Persian  and  Turkish  words 
which  has  resulted  from  the  conquest  and  subjec- 
tion of  the  country.  It  is,  perhaps,  this  diversity 
of  die  ancient  and  modem  idioms  which  has 
given  rise  to  the  many  conflicting  opinions  that 
exist  as  to  die  relation  in  which  the  Armenian 
stands  to  other  languages.  Thus  Cirbied  and 
Vater  both  assert  that  it  is  an  original  language, 
that  is,  one  so  distinct  from  all  odiers  in  its  fim- 
damental  character  as  not  to  be  classed  with  any 
of  the  great  families  of  languages.  Eichhom,  on 
the  other  hand  ^Sprachenkunde,  p.  349),  affirms 
that  the  learned  idiom  of  the  Armenian  undoubt- 
edly belongs  to  the  Medo-Persian  family. 
Whereas  Pott  ( Unterauchtmgen,  p.  xxxii.)  says 
that,  notwithstanding  its  many  points  of  relation 
to  that  family,  it  cannot  stricdy  be  considered  to 
belong  to  it ;  and  Gatterer  actually  classed  it  as 
a  living  sister  of  the  Basque,  Finnish,  and  Welsh 
languages. 

As  to  form,  it  is  said  to  be  rough  and  full  of 
consonants ;  to  possess  ten  cases  in  the  noun-*a 
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number  which  it  only  exceeded  by  the  Finnish ; 
to  have  no  dual ;  to  have  no  mode  of  denoting 
gender  in  the  noun  by  change  of  form,  but  to  be 
obliged  to  ^pend  the  words  man  and  tooman  as 
the  marks  of  sex — thus,  to  say  prophet'Wonum  for 
prophetess  (nevertheless,  modmi  writers  use  the 
syllable  ouhi  to  distinguish  the  feminine ;  Wahl, 
Geschichte  d,  Morgenl,  Sprachen,p,  100) ;  to 
bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  Grreek  in  the 
use  of  the  participle,  and  in  the  whole  syntactical 
structure ;  and  to  have  adopted  the  Arabian  sys- 
tem of  metre. 

The  history  of  its  alphabetical  character  is 
briefly  this :  untO  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
the  Armenians  used  either  the  Persian  or  Greek 
alphabet  (the  letter  in  Syrian  characters,  men- 
tioned by  Diodor.  xix.  23,  is  not  considoed  an 
evidence  that  they  wrote  Armenian  in  Syrian 
characters,  as  that  letter  was  probably  Persian). 
In  the  fifth  century,  however,  the  translation  of 
the  Bible  created  the  necenity  for  characters 
which  would  more  adequately  represent  the  pecu- 
liar sounds  of  the  language.  Accordingly,  after 
a  fruitless  attempt  of  a  certain  Daniel,  and  after 
several  eflbrts  on  his  own  part,  Miesrob  saw  a 
.  hand  in  a  dream  write  the  very  characters  which 
now  constitute  the  Armenian  alphabet  The  38 
letters  thus  obtained  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
Greek,  but  have  partly  made  out  their  number 
by  deriving  some  forms  from  the  Zend  alphabet. 
The  order  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right 
Miesrob  employed  these  letters  in  his  translation 
of  the  Bible,  and  thus  ensured  their  universal 
and  permanent  adoption  by  the  nation  (Gesenius ; 
article  PalaoffrapMey  in  Ersch  and  Gruber). — 

J.N. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION.  The  Armenian 
version  of  the  Bible  was  undertaken  in  the  year 
410  by  Bliesrob,  with  the  aid  of  his  pupils  Joan- 
nes Ecelensis  and  Josephus  Palnensis.  It  appears 
that  the  patriarch  Isaac  first  attempted,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Persians  having  destroyed  all  the  co- 
pies of  the  Greek  version,  to  make  a  translation  from 
the  Peihito ;  that  Miesrob  became  his  coadjutor 
in  this  work  $  and  that  they  actually  completed 
&eir  translation  from  the  Syriac.  But  whoi  the 
above-named  pupils,  who  had  been  sent  to  the 
ecclesiastical  council  at  Ephesus,  retiuned,  th^ 
brought  with  them  an  accurate  copy  of  the  Greek 
Bible.  Upon  this,  Miesrob  laid  aside  his  trans- 
lation from  the  Peshito,  and  prepared  to  com- 
mence anew  from  a  more  authentic  text  Imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  Gheek  language,  however, 
induced  him  to  send  his  pupils  to  Alexandria,  to 
acquire  accurate  Greek  scholarship;  and,  on 
their  return,  the  translation  was  accompli^ed. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  the  historian  of  Armenia,  who 
was  also  employed,  as  a  disciple  of  Miesrob^  on 
this  version,  fixes  its  completion  in  the  year  410 ; 
but  he  is  contradicted  by  the  date  of  the  Council 
of  Ephesus,  which  necessarily  makes  it  subsequent 
to  the  vear  431. 

In  the  Old  Testament  this  version  adheres  ex- 
ceedingly closely  to  the  LXX.  (but,  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  has  followed  the  version  of  Theodotion). 
Its  most  striking  characteristic  is,  that  it  does  not 
follow  any  known  recension  of  the  LXX.  Al- 
though it  more  often  agrees  with  the  Alexandrine 
text,  in  readings  which  are  peculiar  to  the  latter, 
than  it  does  with  the  Aldiiie  or  Complutension 
text;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  also  has  fol- 
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lowed  readings  which  are  only  found  in  the  two 
last  Bertholdt  accounts  for  this  mixed  text  by 
assuming  that  the  copy  of  the  Greek  Bible  sent 
from  E^esus  contained  the  Lucian  recension, 
and  that  the  pupils  brought  back  copies  accordinff 
to  ihe  Hesychian  recen8i<m  ftom  Alexandiia,  and 
that  the  translators  made  the  latter  their  standard, 
but  corrected  their  version  by  aid  of  the  former 
(Einkit,  n.  560).  The  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  equally  close  to  the  Greek  original,  and 
also  represents  a  text  made  up  of  Alexaxidrine  and 
Occidental  readings. 

This  version  was  afterwards  revised  and  adapted 
to  the  Peshito,  in  the  sixth  century,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  an  ecclesiastical  union  between  the  Syrians 
and  Armenians.     Again,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, an  Armenian  king  Hethom  or  Haitho,  who 
was  so  lealous  a  Catholic  that  he  turned  Francis- 
can monk,  adapted  the  Armenian  version  to  tbs 
Vulgate,  by  way  of  smoothing  the  way  for  a 
union  of  the  Roman  and  Armenian  churches. 
Lastly,  the  bishop  Uscan,  who  printed  the  first 
edition  of  thb  version  at  Amsteroam,  in  the  year 
1666,  is  also  accused  of  having  interpolated  the 
text  as  it  came  down  to  his  time^  by  adding  all 
that  he  found  the  Vulgate  contained  more  than 
the  Armenian  version.    The  existence  of  the  verse 
I  John  V.  7,  in  this  version,  is  ascribed  to  thu 
supplementary  labour  of  Uscan.     It  is  clear  from 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  critical  uses  of  this 
version  are  limited  to  determining  the  readings  of 
the  LXX.  and  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  it  represents,  and  that  it  has  suflered 
many  alterations  which  diminish  its  usefulness  in 
that  respect. — J.  N. 

ARMLET.    Although  this  word  has  the  same 
meaning  as  bracelet,  yet  the  latter  is  practically 
so  exclusively  used  to  denote  the  ornament  of 
the  wrist,  that  it  seems  proper  to  distinguish  by 
armlet  the  similar  ornament  which  is  wom  on  the 
upper  arm.    There  is  also  this  difference  between 
them,  that  in  the  East  bracelets  are  generally  worn 
by  women,  and  armlets  only  by  men.     The  arm- 
let, however,  is  in  use  amtmg  men  only  as  one  oi 
the  insignia  of  sovereign  power.     There  are  three 
different  words  which  the  Auth.  Vers,  renders  by 
bracelet    These  are,  I.  n*TyVK  etsadah,  which 
occurs  in  Num.  xxxi.  50;  2Sam.  i.  10;  and  which 
being  used  with  reference  to  men  only,  we  take  io 
be  the  armlet,    2.  nnDV  tzamid,  which  is  found 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  23;  Num.  xxxi.  50;  Eaek.  xvi. 
1 1.    Where  these  two  words  occur  together  (as  in 
Num.  xxxi.  50\  tiie  first  b  rendered  by  *  chain ' 
and  tiie  second  by  *  bracelet.'    3.  H^B^  shiryah^ 
which  occurs  only  in  Isa.  iii.  19.    The  first  we 
take  to  mean  armlets  wom  by  men ;  the  second, 
bracelets  wom  by  women  and  sometimes  by  men ; 


and  the  third,  a  peculiar  bracelet  of  chain-work 
worn  only  by  women.     It  is  observable  that  the 


"W" 


I  Nam.  mi.  60,   which  we 
that  Ibc  mei  offeial  (heir  own 
and  the  bmceteb  of  their  vivea.     In  the 


it  dmota  Vte  royal  ornament  whicii  the  Amaleltite 
tool:  &om  the  arm  of  Ibe  ilead  Saul,  and  brought 
■ilb  the  other  legalia  to  David.  There  ia  little 
HooLian  that  tbia  wai  luch  a  diatiiiKuiahiiig  band 
oTjewelleil  metal  ai  we  itill  find  worn  as  a  matk 
oT  riiyaltf  frDin  the  Ti|^ia  to  the  Gangea.  The 
K^mitiui  kinf^  are  represented  with  armlelSf 
whidi  were  alao  worn  bj  the  Egyptian  women, 
Tbeae,  tiowever,  are  not  jewelled,  but  of  plain  or 
enanelled  metal,  as  was  in  all  likeiibood  the 
cue  among  the  Hebrewi.  In  modem  timei  the 
moat  celebI^Bted  amileti  are  those  which  form  patt 
rf  the  ipgalia  of  the  Penlan  kinga,  and  which 
(brmerly  helonged  lo  tlie  Mogul  empemia  of 
India.  Theaeflrnanienta  oreofdaulingapjoidour, 
and  the  jewels  in  Ihem  ore  of  iucb  la^e  aiie 
and  immaiae  value  that  the  pair  are  reclooed 
lo  be  worth  a  million  uT  oui  money.  The  prin- 
cipal atone  of  the  len  armlet  ia  famouain  the  Kaat 
b;  the  name  of  the  Z)eotd-e-nur,  ot  Sea  of  Iv/hl. 
it  weigbi  1N6  carata,  and  is  considered  the  dia- 
mond of  finest  lustre  in  the  world.  The  princi^ 
Jewel  of  tbe  left  armlet,  allbougb  of  somewhat  ui- 
feiur  aiie  (146  cnrala)  and  value,  ii  teoowned  as 
Ibe  Tag-e-mah, '  Crown  of  the  moon.'  Tbe  im- 
pmat  armlefa,  genentlly  let  with  jewels,  may  alao 
be  observed  iu  moat  of  the  portnita  of  the  Itidian 
onpenn  [Bbaulbt]. 

AKUON  (1^0^;  Chaldee,  Tvfr\;  Syriae, 
)a^»  ;  Arabic,  i_^J  .  Sept.  TAckami ; 
Vulg.  plalanut ;  Luth.  ahom  ;  A.  V. '  chfftnui- 
'th'),  a  tree,  which  ia  named  duice  in  the 
Scrrpbire*.  It  occurs  among  the  *apeckled  mda  ' 
vbjdi  Jacob  placed  in  the  watering-trougiia  tiefore 
Ibe  ibecp  (G™.  m.  37)i  its  gruideor  ia  '- '' 
fed  in  Eiek.  I2ii.  6,  as  well  aa  in  Ec 
lUT.  19  :  it  ia  noted  for  ita  inagniSccnce,  shooting 


it!  bi^  bm^ha  aloft.  This  description  agreea 
nil  with  tbe  plane-tree  (Platonoi  Onetttalit), 
wbidi  k  adopted  by  all  the  ancient  tnnslar- 


Tbe  beech,  the  maple,  a 
have  been  adopted,  in  different  modem  veraiona, 
as  repreeenling  tiie  Hebrew  Armon ;  but  acarcely 
any  one  now  doubta  tliat  it  means  the  jilane-tree. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  this  tree  i*  m  Geneiii 
aaociated  with  otheis — the  witlnvr  and  Ibe  poplar 
— whoee  hahita  f^rte  with  it ;  they  are  all  tree* 
of  tbe  low  grounds,  and  love  to  grow  where  the 
aoil  ia  rich  and  butnid.  This  is  strikingly  iUua- 
trated  by  the  fact  that  Ruseel  (JV.  H.  o^  Aleppo, 
i.  47)  eipmaly  names  tbe  plane,  the  wdlow,  and 
(he  poplar  (alung  with  (be  aih),  as  trees  which 
grow  in  the  same  situations  near  Aleppo. 

But  this  congTuity  would  be  lost  il^the  chntnul 
were  understood,  aa  (hat  tree  prefers  dry  and  billy 
situatious.  There  ia  a  latent  tieauty  alao  in  tlie 
passage  iu  Eiebiel,  where,  in  describing  the  great- 
neai  and  glory  of  Asayria,  the  ^irophet  says, '  Tbe 
Armou-trees  were  not  like  hia  liougha,  nor  any 
tree  in  tbe  garden  of  God  like  unto  liim  for  beauty.' 
This  not  only  eipreaaes  Ihe  grandeur  of  the  tree, 
but  is  singularly  ujijiropriate  from  the  tact  that 
the  plane-trees  (cAmars,  aa  they  are  called)  in 
the  plaiiu  of  Assyria  are  of  eitraordinary  ai»  and 
beauty,  in  both  respects  exceeding  evoi  those  of 
Paleatine.  It  consists  willi  our  own  experience 
that  one  mar  travel  far  in  Wcalem  Asia  without 
meeting  auch  treea,  and  Bi)  many  together,  as  occui 
in  the  chenar-grove*  of  Aayria  and  Media. 

The  Oriental  plane-dee  tanks  in  the  Ltnnaan 
class  and  order  Monaeia  Polyandria,  and  in 
Ibe  natural  order  among  the  FUOanaixce.  West- 
ernmost Asia  ia  ita  native  country,  allhougb,  ac- 
cording to  PiufesBor  Royle,  it  extends  aa  far 
eastward  as  Cashmere.  Tbe  stem  ia  tall,  erect, 
and  covered  with  a  amooCh  bark  which  animally 
falls  otr.  Tbe  flowers  are  small  and  scarcely 
distinguishable:  they  come  out  a  little  before 
tbe  leaves.  Tbe  wood  of  the  plane-tree  is  fliie- 
grained,  bard,  and  ratber  brittle  than  tough;  when 
old,  it  is  sud  to  acquire  dark  veins,  and  to  take 
the  ap]i«tauce  of  wiilnut-wood. 

In  those  situatims  whiuh  are  favourahle  to  its 
growth,  huge  laauchea  spread  out  in  all  direc- 
tions from  ^  massive  trunk,  iuveited  with  broad, 
deeply-divided,  and  glossy  green  leaves.  This 
body  of  rich  foliage,  joined  to  ^  smoothness  of 
the  stem,  and  the  ayiuinetry  of  the  general  growth, 
renden  Iheplane-tree  oneof  the  noblest  otnects  in 
tbe  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  now,  and  tiad  also 
of  old  (Plin.  A'a(.  Hul.  lii.  I),  the  reputation 
of  being  the  tree  which  moat  efl^ctually  excludes 
tbe  sun's  beams  in  summer,  and  moat  leadily 
admits  (hem  in  winter— thus  aSoniing  the  be*I 
abelCer  from  the  extiemea  of  both  seasooi. 

Fur  this  reaaon  it  waa  planted  near  public  build- 
ings and  palaces,  a  i>mctEce  which  tbe  Greeks  and 
Rumans  adopted  ;  and  the  former  delighted  to 
adorn  with  it  their  academic  walks  and  places  ol 
public  exercise.  In  tlie  East,  the  plane  seems  to 
have  been  considered  sacred,  aa  tbe  oak  was  for- 
merly in  Britam.  Tbia  distinction  is  in  most 
comitiia  awarded  lo  the  most  munificent  specif* 
of  tree  which  it  produces  [TRBas,  Sacrbd].  In 
Palestine,  for  instance,  wWe  Ihe  plane  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  very  common,  the  terebinth 
seems  to  have  possessed  pre-eminence  [Klah]. 
No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  celebrated  story  of 
Xenes  arresting  the  march  of  his  grand  army 
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htfon  ft  noble  pUoe-tne  in  Ljdta,  that  be  might 
■cndar  bonour  lo  it,  tnd  adoni  iti  bou^  with 
galden  chum,  bncclcti,  and  o&tt  rich  onumcnta 
— BO  kction  miaundentood,  anil  egitgiouil;  mii- 
RpnKuled  bj  .Cliaa  (Var.  Hitt.  ii.  U). 

The  OiieQtal  plane  enduit*  our  ouni  climate 
well,  uid  growl  to  a  fine  tree ;   but  not  to  the 

Kiut.  SeTBTHl  gnuid  old  jiUike-beei  hare  been 
mentioned.  FaiuBDiai  (1.  riii.  c.  13)  notice*  ■ 
noble  plane  in  Aicadia,  the  planting  of  which 
waa  aacribed,  hy  tradition,  to  Meneloui ;  lo  that 
if  thia  tradition  were  entitled  to  ciediE  (and  it 
claima  little),  iCmiut,  when  he  wrote,  oJthou^  in 
■  aound  at^  have  been  abore  1300  yean  old- 
Pliny,  in  hii  curiona  chapter  on  thii  tne  {Nat. 
Hill.  lii.  \),  meitiona  one  in  Lycia,  m  Ihe 
trunk  of  which  hod  besi  gradually  foimed  on 
immsBe  cavern,  eighty  feet  in  circumference.  L. 
MutianuB,  tbrice  conaut,  and  govanor  of  the  pro- 
rince,  with  eighteen  other  penoni,  ofTen  dmed 
and  flipped  commodioiuly  within  iL  If  nothing 
more  were  known  of  thii  L.  Hutionui,  we  ahould 
like  him  for  the  pleaiure,  not  immingled  with 
regret,  with  which  be  record*  the  ratiafoctioQ 
which  be  occuionally  doived  from  hearing  the 
rain  patta  upon  Ihe  leavea  oiabeKd,  while  he 
and  hia  company  jat  dry  and  nfe  within  ;  it  waa 
themuaicortheir  fean.  Caligula  aUo  had  a  tne 
of  Ihia  aort  at  hia  villa  near  Velitne,  the  hollow 
of  which  accommodated  BfUai  peraona  at  dinner 
with  a  proper  auite  of  attetidouU,  The  emperor 
called  it  'hit  rutl ;'  iiid  it  ii  highly  probable 
that  hi*  ftiend  Herod  Agrippa  may  occaiionolly 
have  been  one  of  the  fiHeen  bird*  wbo  neatled 
there  along  with  him.  Modem  barellera  also 
notice  aimilar  tnei.  Belon  (Obi.  Sing.  L  ii. 
p.  lOS),  La  Roque  (  Toy,  de  Syrie,  pp.  197-199), 
and  olhen,  mention  the  grave*  of  noble  plonei 
which  adom  the  plain  of  Antioch ;  and  the  tait- 
named  traveller  recotd*  a  tugbt'a  rest  which  he  en- 
joyed under  plane*  of  great  beauty  in  a  valley  of 
Lebanon  (p.  76).  That  they  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal tree*  m  the  plantation!  near  iiirppo  ha*  al- 
nady  beoi  obaened,  do  the  autboHly  of  Ruaiel. 


[Bnneh  of  Plittuu  CMsBtllli.] 

Buckingham  name*  tbem  amcog  the  treei  which 
line  the  Jabbok  (TraaU  m  Pabititu,  ii.  lOS). 
Evelyn  (m  hi*  Sylia)  
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duetioo  of  the  plane-tm  into  England  to  &t  great 
Loid  Bacm,  wbo  planted  aome  which  were  atill 
flouriahing  at  Venitam  in  1706.  Thii  waa,  pa- 
haps,  tbe  flnt  plaototiDnaf  any  note;  but  it  appear* 
from  Tumer'a  Herbal  (pubtithed  in  ISftl),  that 
the  tree  wai  known  and  cultivated  in  tbii  country 
before  the  chancellor  wa*  bom.  (Beside*  die 
outhoritiea  quoted,  see  HiDer,  HiengtAytieoR,  cap, 
43;  Celaiu*,  ^(eroManicon,  913-316;  and 
Wiiicr'i  Realaorierbuck,  in  '  Ahoro'). 
ARUS,  ARMOUR.    Id  order  to  give  a  dear 


able,  what  were  the  weapon),  both  offeiiaive  and 
defetitive,  u*ed  by  the  ancient  Aiiatici ;  and  thai, 
under  other  proper  heodi,  explain  the  coznpoaition 
and  tactical  condition  of  their  armie* ;  their  lyt- 
temi  of  fbitiBcaticn ;  and,  Soolly,  their  method  of 
conducting  aiegea  and  battln ;  and  their  uuga  uf 
war  aa  le^rdi  ipoil,  captive*,  &c. 


■^'1    14  J    J  ij  IT-irm 


^^ 


iployed  in  the  chace, 
or  to  repd  wild  beail*,  but  coavolBd  by  tbs 
wicked  to  the  deatmctiMi  of  tbnr  fellow-moi,  w 
lued  by  the  peaceable  to  oppoe  aggre«*ion,  woe 
natuially  the  moit  limple.  Atnong  theae  wse  tba 
club  and  the  dirowing4iat  ^le  flnt  ovuiated 
originally  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood,  varionily 
•hi^ed,  made  to  Mrike  with,  and,  according  lo  it* 
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bmra;  far,  in  die  time  of  the  kings,  wood  had 
ftbeady  been  supeneded  by  metal ;  and  die  D3C^ 

7rn  thevet  bctrzely  rod  of  iron  (Ps.  ii.  9),  is  sup- 
poied  to  mean  a  mace,  or  gavelock,  or  crowbar. 
It  ii  an  instroment  of  great  power  when  used  by 
a  gtioDg  arm ;  as  when  Van  Amburgh,  with  one 
in  hit  hand,  compels  a  tiger's  ferocity  to  submit 
to  his  wilL  (See  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  Cua- 
ioiM  of  ike  Ancient  Egyptians,  voL  i.  p.  327, 
fig.  3,  4 ;  and  mace,  fig.  1,  2.  The  throwstick 
or  lissan  occurs  p.  329.)  The  other  was  also 
known,  i^  as  is  probable,  |^&D  maphietz  (Prov. 
xxy.  18)  be  a  maul,  a  martel,  or  a  war-hammer. 
It  is  likely  metal  was  only  in  general  use  at  a 
later  period,  and  that  a  h^vy  crooked  billet  con- 
tmued  long  to  serve  both  as  a  missile  and  a  sword. 
Hie  duowstick,  made  of  thorn-wood,  is  the  same 
imtrument  which  we  see  figured  on  l^yptian 
monuments.  By  the  native  Arabs  it  is  still  called 
U$9any  and  was  anciently  known  among  us  by 
the  name  of  crooked  billet  These  instruments, 
a^ied  with  a  sharp  edge,  would  naturally  con- 
■titote  a  battle-axe^  and  a  kind  of  sword;  and 
such  in  the  rudest  ages  we  find  diem,  made  with 
flints  set  into  a  groove,  or  with  sharks'  teeth  firmly 
secured  to  the  staff  with  twisted  sinews.  On  the 
esrliest  monuments  of  Egypt,  for  these  ruder  in- 
itrmnents  u  already  seen  substituted  a  piece  of 
Bietal  with  a  steel  or  bronze  blade  fastened  into  a 
globe^  thus  forming  a  falchion-axe ;  and  also  a 
hmate-blade,  riveted  in  three  places  to  the  handle^ 
fanning  a  true  battle-axe  (^Vitkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  325, 
336);  and  there  were,  besides,  true  bills  or  axes 
in  rarm  like  our  own. 
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1.  Horn  Dagger. 
S,  3.  Swords. 


4,  9.  Tulwar  Swordi. 
6.  Quarter-pike. 


Next  came  the  dirk  or  poniard,  which,  in  the 

Hebrew  word  3*in  cAereVf  may  possibly  retain 

■ome  allusion  to  die  original  instrument  made  of 

^  antelope's  horn,  merely  sharpened,  which  is  still 

*iKd  in  every  part  of  the  East  where  the  material 

csa  be  prociuea.     From  existing  figures,  the  dirk 

^|»us  to  have  been  early  made  of  metal  in 

I^STpty  and  worn  stuck  m  a  girdle  (Wilkinson, 

i.319);  but,  from  several  texts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  39 ; 

|[^vn-xx.  8;  and  I  Kings  xx.  II),  it  is  evident 

wat  the  real  sword  was  slung  in  a  belt,  and  that 

'gilding*  and  '  loosing  the  sword  *  were  synony- 

'^^^^  terais  for  commencing  and  ending  a  war. 

^  bUdes  were^  it  seems,  always  short  (one  is 


mentioned  of  a  cubit's  lengdi) ;  and  the  dirk- 
sword,  at  least,  was  always  double-edged.  The 
sheath  was  ornamented  and  polished.  In  Egypt 
there  were  larger  and  heavier  swords,  more  nearly 
like  modem  tulwars,  and  of  the  form  of  an  English 
round-pointed  table-knife.  But  while  metal  was 
scarce,  there  were  also  swords  which  mi^t  be 
called  quarter-pikes,  being  composed  of  a  very 
short  wooden  handle,  surmoimted  by  a  spear4)ead. 
Hence  the  Latin  telum  and  ferrum  continued  in 
later  ages  to  be  used  for  gladius.  In  Nubia, 
swords  of  heavy  wood  are  still  in  use. 


^ 


3a(<it3^ 


^nffiifiMgiigiifiii^^ 


1,  2.  Spear-heads.  S,  4.  Datrs. 

&.  Oryx  horn  spear  head. 

The  spear,  nt31  ramtich,  was  another  offensive 
weapoai  common  to  all  die  nations  ^of  antiquity, 
and  was  of  various  size,  weight,  and  length. 
Probably  the  shepherd  Hebrews,  like  nations 
similarly  situated  in  northern  AiHca,  anciently 
made  use  of  the  horn  of  an  oryx,  or  a  leucoryx, 
above  three  feet  long,  straightened  in  water,  and 
sheathed  upon  a  thoni-wood  staff.  When  sharp- 
ened, this  instrument  would  poaetrate  the  hide  of 
a  bull,  and,  according  to  Stnbo,  even  of  an  ele- 
phant :  it  was  light,  very  difficult  to  break,  resisted 
the  blow  of  a  battle-axe,  and  the  animals  which 
furnished  it  were  abundant  in  Arabia  and  in  the 
desert  east  of  Palestine.  At  a  later  period,  the  head 
was  of  brass,  and  aflerwards  of  iron.  Very  ponder- 
ous weapons  of  this  kind  were  often  used  in  Egypt 
by  die  heavy  infantry ;  and,  firom  various  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  inferred  that  among  the  Hebrews 
and  their  immediate  neighbours,  commanders  in 
particular  were  distinguished  by  heavy  spears. 
Among  these  wero  generally  ranked  the  most  va- 
liant in  fight  and  the  largest  in  stature ;  such  as 
Goliath,  *  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver's  beam  * 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  and  whose  spear's  head  weighed 
six  hundred  shekels  of  iron;  which  by  some  is 
asserted  to  be  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds 
weight  The  spear  had  a  point  of  metal  at  the 
but-end  to  fix  it  in  the  ground,  perhaps  with 
the  same  massy  globe  above  it,  which  is  still  in 
us^  intended  to  counterbalance  the  point.  It 
was  with  this  ferrel  that  Abner  slew  Asahel  (2 
Sam.  ii.  22,  23).  The  form  of  the  head  and 
length  of  the  shaft  differed  at  different  times,  both 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  were  influenced  by  the 
foshions  set  by  various  conquering  nations. 

The  javelins,  named  H^^H  chaneth,  and  pT^D 
kedon,  may  have  had  distinct  forms :  from  the 
context,  where  chaneth  fiist  occurs,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  species  of  dart  carried  by  light  troops 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  22 ;  Ps.  iv.) ;  while  the  kedon,  which 
was  heavier,  was  most  likely  a  kind  of  pilum.   In 
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moit  nations  of  antiquitr  the  in&ntrj,  not  bear- 
ing a  spear,  carried  two  darts,  those  lightly  armed 
using  both  for  long  casts,  and  the  bieaFj-armed 
only  one  ibr  that  purpose;  the  second,  more 
ponderous  than  the  other,  being  reserved  for  throw- 
mg  when  close  to  the  enemy,  or  for  handling  in 
the  manner  of  a  spear.  This  explanation  may 
throw  light  on  the  fact  of  the  chaneth  being 
named  in  connection  with  the  n^V  tserina,  or 
larger  buckler  (1  Chron.  xiL  341  and  may  re- 
concile what  is  said  of  the  kedon  (Job  xzzix.  23 ; 
xli.  29,  and  Josh.  viiL  10).  While  on  the  subject 
of  the  javelin,  it  may  be  remarked  that,  by  the 
act  of  casting  one  at  David  (\  Sam.  xix.  9,  10), 
Saul  virtoally  absolved  him  nom  his  allegiance; 
for  by  the  customs  of  ancient  Asia,  preserved  in 
the  usages  of  the  Teutonic  and  other  nations,  the 
Sac/uen  reefU,  the  custom  of  the  East  Franks, 
&C.,  to  throw  a  dart  at  a  freedman,  who  escaped 
irom  it  by  flight,  was  the  demonstrative  token  of 
manumission  given  by  his  lord  or  master ;  he  was 
thereby  sent  out  of  hand,  mannmissus,  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  old  English  phrase  *  scot-free.' 
but  for  this  act  of  Saul,  David  might  have  been 
viewed  as  a  rebel. 


1,  2,  9,  4.  Bowi.        5,  0.  Quivers.       7, 8.  Arrows. 

But  the  chief  oflensive  weapon  in  Egypt,  and, 
from  the  nature  of  the  country,  it  may  be  inferred, 
in  Palestine  also,  was  the  war^xnr,  HlfH^ 
kuhtoth,  and  Ttlt^p  keghethj  the  arrows  being  de^ 
nominated  D^VnAAifeein,)nAA«Cs.  Fromthesim- 
ple  implements  used  by  the  first  hunters,  consisting 
merelyof  an  elastic  reed,  a  branch  of  a  tree,  or  rib 
of  palm,  the  bow  became  in  the  course  of  time  very 
strong  and  tall,  was  made  of  brass,  of  wood  backed 
with  horn,  or  of  horn  entirely,  and  even  of  ivory ; 
some  being  shaped  like  tlie  common  English  bow, 
and  others,  particularly  those  used  by  riding  na- 
tions, like  the  buffiilo  horn.  There  were  various 
modes  of  bending  this  instrument,  by  pressure  of 
the  knee,  or  by  tbe  foot,  "pi,  treading  the  bow,  or 
by  setting  one  end  against  the  foot,  drawing  the 
middle  with  the  hand  of  the  same  side  towards 
the  hip,  and  pushing  the  upper  point  forward  with 
the  second  hand,  t^l  the  toumb  passed  tiie  loop 
of  the  string  beyond  the  nock.  The  homed  bows 
of  the  cavalry,  shaped  like  those  of  the  Chinese, 
occur  on  monuments  of  antiouity.  They  cannot 
be  bent  from  their  form  of  a  Roman  C  to  that  of 
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what  is  termed  a  Cupid*s  bow  v^-v-^^^  bat  by 
placing  one  end  under  the  thigh ;  and  as  they  are 
short,  tills  operation  isperformed  by  Tahtar  rideit 
while  in  the  saddle.  Thiswas  the  Parthian  bow,  ss 
is  proved  by  several  Persian  bas-reliefs,  and  may 
have  been  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Elamites,  who 
were  a  mounted  people.  These  bows  were  carried 
in  cases  to  protect  the  string,  which  was  composed 
of  deer  sinews,  from  injury,  and  were  slung  on  the 
right  hip  of  the  rider,  except  when  on  the  point  of 
engaging.  Then  the  string  was  often  cast  over  the 
head,  and  the  bow  hung  upon  the  breast,  with  the 
two  nocks  above  each  shoulder,  like  a  pair  of  horos. 
The  hhitiim,  or  arrows,  were  likewise  enclosed  in 

a  case  or  quiver,  vH  tele,  hung  sometimes  on  the 
shoulder,  and  at  other  times  (m  the  left  side ;  and 
six  OT  eight  flight-arrows  were  commonly  stuck 
in  the  edge  of  the  cap,  ready  to  be  pulled  out 
and  put  to  the  string.  The  infontry  alwavs 
carried  the  arrows  in  a  quiver  on  the  riglit 
shoulder,  and  the  bow  was  kept  unbent  until  the 
moment  of  action.  On  a  march  it  was  carried  on 
the  shield  arm,  where  there  was  frequently  alio 
a  horn  bracer  secured  below  the  elbow  to  receire 
the  shock  from  the  string  when  an  arrow  was  dis* 
charged.  The  flight  or  long-range  arrows  were 
commonly  of  reed,  not  always  feathered,  and 
mostly  tipped  with  flint  points ;  but  the  shot  or 
aimed  arrows,  used  for  nearer  purposes,  were  of 
wood  tipped  with  metal,  about  30  inches  long, 
and  winged  with  three  lines  of  feathers,  like 
those  in  modem  use :  they  varied  in  length  at 
diflerent  periods,  and  according  to  the  substance 
of  the  bows. 
The  last  missile  instrument  to  be  mentioned 

is  the  sling,  V7p  kola  (Job  xli.  28),  an  im- 
provement upon  the  simple  act  of  throwing 
stones.  It  was  the  favourite  weapon  of  the  Ben- 
jamites,  a  small  tribe,  not  making  a  great  mssi 
m  an  order  of  battle,  but  well  composed  for  light 
troops.  They  could  also  boast  of  using  the  sllog 
equallv  well  with  the  left  hand  as  with  the  right 
Tue  slmg  was  made  of  plaited  thongs,  somewhat 
broad  in  the  middle,  to  lodge  the  stone  or  lesdeo 
missile,  and  was  twirled  two  or  three  times  round 
before  the  stone  was  allowed  to    take  flight. 


[Egyptian  Slingera  and  Sling.] 

Stones  could  not  be  cast  above  400  feet,  bnt 
leaden  bullets  could  be  thrown  as  for  as  600  feet 
The  force  as  well  as  precision  of  aim  which 
might  be  attained  in  the  use  of  this  tnstmm^ 
was  remarkably  shown  in  the  case  of  David;  sod 
several  nations  of  antiouity  boasted  of  great  ddll 
in  the  practice  of  the  sling. 
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All  thew  hand-weapoos  -were  in  use  at  different 
period^  not  only  among  the  Hebrews  and  Egyp- 
tiani,  bat  likewiie  in  Aityna,  Persia,  Greece,  and 
Kaoedonia ;  in  which  last  country  dw  sarissa  cai^ 
ried  by  the  heavy  in&ntry  of  the  phalanx  differed 
from  others  only  in  the  great  length  of  the  shaft. 
The  Roman  pilum  was  a  kind  of  dart,  distinguish- 
ed from  tbose  of  other  nations  chiefly  by  its  weigh^ 
and  the  great  proportional  length  of  die  metal  or 
troD  part,  whicn  constituted  one  half  of  the  whole, 
or  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  Much  of  this 
lenj^  was  hollow,  and  received  nearly  twenty 
inches  of  the  shaft  within  it :  the  point  was  never 
booked  like  that  of  common  darts,  because  the  wea- 
pon being  nearly  indestructible,  the  soldienalways 
reckoned  upon  advancing  in  battle  and  recover- 
ing it  when  thrown  without  trouble;  whereas,  if 
it  Iiad  been  hooked  or  hamate,  they  could  not 
have  wrenched  it  out  of  hostile  shields  or  breast- 
plates without  trouble  and  delay. 

Dbprnsivb  Arms  .-The  most  ancient  defensive 
piece  was  die  shield,  buckler,  roundel,  or  target, 
composed  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  very 
different  in  foim  and  site,  and  therefore  in  all 
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1-  The  Tieniui,  or  Great  Shield.  2.  Commnn  Egyptian 
Shield.  3.  Twget.  4«  5.  Ancient  Shields  or  an- 
known  tribes.     6.  Roundel. 

itttions  bearing  a  variety  of  names.  The  He- 
Wws  had  the  word  H^V  taettna,  a  great  shield ; 
•Offence,  protectiorf  (Gen.  xv.  1 ;  Ps.  xlvii.  9 ; 
^v.  XXX.  5),  which  is  commonly  found  in  con- 
it^iao  with  spear,  and  was  the  shelter  of  heavily- 
VDMd  infantry ;  and  ^D  nuMffin,  a  buckler,  or 
^ller  shield,  which,  from  a  similar  juxtapo- 
^*n  widi  sword,  bow  and  arrows,  appears  to 
^f^  been  the  defence  of  other-armed  mfantry 
«>d  of  chiefs:  a  third  called  mnD  aohairah; 
P^'^a,  a  roundel,  may  have  been  appropriated 

to  ucbeis  and  slingers ;  and  there  were  D^t3?fiS^ 

*^>*^otm^  and   ^^  shelH,  synonymous  with 

"'■^M,  only  different  in  ornament.  In  the 
">»*  advanced  eras  of  civilization  shields  were 
*ade  of  li^  wood  not  liable  to  split,  covered 
^  bulUudc  of  two  or  more  thicknesses  and 
j^M  with  metal:  the  lighter  kinds  were  made 
«  vickcMrork  or  osier,  similarly,  but  less  solidly 
^|!*^;  «l  double  ox-hide  cut  into  a  round  form. 
I^'*^  odien  of  a  single  hide,  extremely  thick 
"^  ^ving  been  boiled ;  their  nuface  presented 


an  appearance  of  many  folds,  like  romid  waves 
up  and  down,  which  yielded,  but  could  rarely 
be  penetrated. 

We  may  infer  that  at  first  the  Hebrews  bor- 
rowed the  forms  in  use  in  Egypt,  and  had  dieir 
common  shields,  a  kind  of  paraHelogiam, 
broadest  and  arched  at  the  top  and  cut  square 
beneath,  bordered  with  metal,  the  surface  being 
covered  with  raw  hide  with  the  hair  on.  The 
lighter  shields  may  have  been  soaked  in  oil 
and  dried  in  die  shade  to  make  diem  hard ;  no 
doubt,  hippopotamus,  rhinoceros,  and  elephant  skin 
shields  were  brou^t  from  Ethicmia  and  purchased 
in  the  Phoenician  mariceti;  but  small  round 
hand-bucklers  of  whale-ekin,  still  used  by  Ara- 
bian swordsmen,  came  from  die  Erythrgean  seas. 
During  the  Assyrian  and  Persian  supremacy  the 
Hebrews  may  have  used  the  square,  oblcmg,  and 
round  shields  of  these  nations,  and  may  have  sub- 
sequently copied  those  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
princes  of  Israel  had  shields  of  precious  metals  : 
all  were  managed  by  a  wooden  or  leathern  handle^ 
and  often  slung  by  a  thong  over  the  neck.  With 
the  larger  kinds  a  testudo  could  be  formed  by 
pressing  the  ranks  close  together ;  and  while  the 
outside  men  kept  theirs  before  and  on  the  flanks, 
those  within  nused  their  shields  above  the  head, 
and  thus  produced  a  kind  of  surface,  sometimes 
as  close  and  fitted  together  as  a  pantile  roof,  and 
capable  of  resisting  the  pressure  even  of  a  body  of 
men  marching  upon  it. 

The  tsenna  was  most  likely  what  in  die  feudal 
ages  would  have  been  called  a  pavise,  for  such 
occurs  on  the  Egyptian  monuments.  This  weapon 
was  about  five  feet  nigh,  with  a  pointed  arch  above 
and  square  below,  resembling  the  feudal  knight's 
shield,  but  that  the  point  was  reversed.  This 
kind  of  great-sixed  shield,  however,  was  best  fitted 
fw  men  without  any  other  armour,  when  combat- 
ing in  open  countries,  or  in  opemtioos  of  si^^ ; 
for  it  may  be  remarked  in  geneml  that  the  mili- 
tary buckler  of  antiquity  was  large  in  proportion 
as  other  defensive  armour  was  wanting.  Shields 
were  hung  upon  the  battlements  of  walls,  and,  as 
still  occurs,  chiefly  above  gates  of  cities  by  the 
watch  and  ward.  In  time  of  peace  they  were 
covered  to  preserve  them  from  the  sun,  and  in 
war  uncovered ;  this  sign  was  poetically  used  to 
denote  coming  hostilities,  as  in  Isa.  xxii.  6,  &c. 
In  Europe,  wWe  the  Crusaders  could  imitate  the 
Samcens,  but  not  introduce  their  climate,  diiddk 
were  carved  in  stone  upon  towers  and  gates,  as 
at  York,  &c.  The  Eastern  origin  of  this  practice 
seems  to  be  attested  by  the  word  Ztiane,  which, 
in  German,  still  denotes  a  battlement,  something 
pointed,  a  summit,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  a 
pavise  with  the  point  uppermost,  such  as  Arabian 
battlements  often  are. 

The  Helmet  was  next  in  consideration,  and 
in  the  earliest  ages  was  made  of  osier,  or  rushes, 
in  the  form  of  a  beehive,  or  of  a  skull-cap.  The 
skins  of  the  heads  of  animals— of  lions,  bean,  wild 
boars,  bulls,  and  horses — were  likewise  adopted, 
and  were  adorned  with  rows  of  teeth,  manes, 
and  bristles.  Wood,  linen  cloth  in  manv  folds, 
and  a  kind  of  felt,  were  also  in  early  use, 
and  some  of  them  may  be  observed  worn  by  the 
nations  of  Asia  at  war  with  the  conqueror  kings  of 
Egypt,  even  before  the  departure  of  Israel.  At 
tliat  time  also  these  kings  had  helmets  of  metal, 
of  rounded  or  pointed  forms,  adorned  with  a  figure 
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of  the  Ktpcnt  Kh^;  «nd  an  allieil  iwtion, 
pertiapa  die  Cariao,  npofted  to  have  fint  woni  a 
militai;  ciHt,  bean  on  the  alEull-cap  oT  tbeir 
brano  bdmeti  a  paii  of  botiu  «ith  a  globe  id  the 
middle ;  the  •olar  arkjte  symboL    The  uatioiu  of 


farther  Aila,  howeier,  lueii  the  wooUm  or  braided 
ca]i9,  itill  ictsiiied,  awl  now  called  kaoak  and  fei, 
BiDund  which  the  tiirUui  ii  uBiutlljr  wound  ;  but 
tbeie  were  alm«t  iiiTarialily  iujjnll«l  with  long 
lappetB  to  cover  the  ran  and  tlte  back  of  tl^ 
head,  and  princes  luuall;  nan  a  radiated  crown 
on  the  nuiunit  Thii  wai  (he  foroi  of  the  Syrian, 
pfobabl;  of  the  Ainynan  helmets,  eicejiljug  thai 
tlie  lait  mentioned  were  of  Inau,  lhou|jli  thejr  still 
retained  the  low  cylindrical  shape.  TlieVSIS 
kiAa,  some  beltoet  af  thii  kinil,  was  worn  by  the 
trained  inlantiy,  who  were  ipeaimen  among  die 
Hebr«w) ;  but  uchen  and  slingen  bad  nnind 
■kull-cap  of  sliiiu,  ftlti,  ot  quilted  ituSi,  such 
Bi  art  atill  in  u*e  among  the  Aisfas.  The  form 
of  Greek  and  Roman  helmets,  both  of  leather  and 
of  bnsi,  is  well  known;  they  were  most  likely 
aim  adopted  by  the  Hebrew*  utd  Egyptian) 
during  their  lutqectioD  to  those  itattoni,  but  nquire 


,    .  — Tlie    most  ancient  Persian 

idols  are  clad  in  sh^cged  skins,  lucli  as  die  M^\i 
of  Jupiter  and  Hinprva  may  have  b(«n.  Ilie  type 
being  takn  from  a  Cyrenraui  or  African  l^end. 
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Gorgon,  Uam.  Smith),  ai 
killed  men  by  its  sight,  i 
to  the  condition  both  of  a  kind  of  goat  and  of 
producing  death  by  the  sight  alone.  In  Egypt 
euiiasKs  were  manufactured  of  leatha,  of  bras^ 
and  of  a  succeasiaa  of  iron  hoops,  cbitfly  covering 
the  abdomen  and  the  sboulders :  but  a  more  an- 
cient national  form  was  a  kind  of  tborai,  ti{:fiel, 
|Tnl7  thtrryan,  or  square,  with  an  apating  for  die 
head  in  il,  the  but  poinU  corering  die  breast, 
hack,  and  both  uppei  armi.  This  was  afiected 
in  paiticulai  by  the  royal  bond  of  ralalive*  who 
suiroundfd  the  Phamoh,  were  his  subordinate 
CODunanders,  messengers,  and  body-guaids>  be&r. 
ing  his  standards,  ensign-^ns,  and  sun-screena, 
his  portable  thnHie,  his  bow  and  arrows.  Baksath 
this  square  was  ano1hetpiece,|jrolecting  the  trunk 
of  the  body,  and  both  wem  m  general  covered 
with  a  red-coloured  cloth  or  stuff.  On  the  oldnl 
tictile  raiia  a  sboulilei-piece  likewise  occiin, 
worn  by  Gredc  and  Elnucan  wauion.  I(  coven 
the  upper  edge  of  the  body  aimoui,  I*  perforated 
in  die  middle  for  the  head  to  pan,  but  hang) 


equal  on  the  breast  and  back,  sqnue  w  the 
sbouldett,  and  is  evidently  it  leatho-.  (Sec  the 
figure  uf  Henelaus   di>cov«ii«   Helen    in    dv 

■    --      liii:-. :_.,  7 

also  oD  the  ihoulden  a 
who  were  the  body-guuds  to 
the  (rnek  emperors),  but  studded  with  imudols 
or  hoBm,  as  they  appear  figured  in  moaic  or 
fresco  on  die  wall*  of  die  cadiedral  of  Ravenoa, 
dating  from  the  times  of  Juitiitiui.  Late  Roman 
legionaries,  publisl^d  by  Du  Choul,  again  vcw- 
the  tippet  armour,  like  that  of  die  Egyptiana, 
and  me  or  other  of  the  above  forms  may  be  fouud 
on  figures  of  Danes,  in  illmninated  manuscripta 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

By  the  use  of  metal  for  defensive  armour,  the 
Carians  appear  to  have  cteated  BStoairimietit 
among  tbe  Egyptians,  and  thentoR  to  Imto  been 
tbe6jstnaticmio{notectedin«(«teniAsiA;  nev«^ 
theles*,  in  die  tomhs  of  tbe  kings  near  TlidMS,  a 
liguUted  hauberk  is  repnaented,  eompond  of 
small  thre<H»louTed  aiecei  of  mMal ;  OD*  goldm, 
theotheit  reddish  and  green.  It  is  this  suit  whicli 
Denon  lepKMnta  u  compoMd  of  lingi  set  on  edge  j 
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but  Ibejr  are  >I1  panllelogirims,  wilb  the  town 
tdge  ronning  the  Kgrnent  ot  a  circle,  and  each 
piec^  boide  the  bttaung,  hat  a  button  and  ■  vtr- 
tical  ilit  above  it,  givuig  fleiibilit;  b;  meaiu  o( 
the  button  of  each  iquATe  irotbing  in  the  aperture 
of  the  piece  benntb  it.  It  i>  Ibii  kind  of  ar- 
mDui  whicb  maj  be  meant  bj  the  word  (<"inn 
leduTo,  tbe  cl«eM  interpretatioii  of  which  anpean 
to  be  dtcutiatio,  tifiulaUo,  a  tiling.  In  2  Ubion. 
iiiii.  33,  Abab  may  baie  been  itiuck  in  one  of 
Hw  gioavn  or  ilita  in  tbe  iquan*  of  bii  tecbeta, 
or  between  two  of  them  whae  tbey  do  not 


lap;  or  ueifaajK,  with  more  probabilitir,  between 

'lai  hoop  of  the  trunk  of  tbe  aherejon  before 

where  the  tliorai  ovetlajH  tLe  abdomen. 


Tbe  tenn  D'CptPp  tatkathim,  'Kalel,' 
caw  of  QoliaCh'i  armour,  denota  M]uaminu  ai- 
raoir,  mo«t  likely  where  tbe  pieces  were  sewed 
upon  a  cloth,  aTtd  not  hinged  to  each  other,  a*  in  (he 
lecbeia.    llwai  (hedefeniive  amwurof  Northern 


[PutbluHon 


in.] 


and  Eutem  natjum,  the  Penian  CatajJiracti, 
Paithiani,  and  SonnatiBni.  But  of  true  annular 
or  nnged  mail,  Detion'a  %uie  being  incunect,  we 
doobt  if  there  ii  any  poaitiie  eridence,  excepting 
■here  ring!  were  lewn  lepa/ately  upon  clotJi, 
interior  to  the  iculpture  at  Takt-i-Boostan,  or 
tbe  clow  of  the  Partliian  era.  The  eiiitenca  of 
Bail  it  often  incorrectlj  infentid  frorn  tbe  trani- 
liton  aaag  At  wont  whereier  Beiible  armour  ia 
to  be  mentioned.  The  tecbeia  coulil  not  well 
be  wom  without  an  under-gaiment  of  mne  den- 
•ity  to  rsist  the  friction  of  meUl ;  and  thii  may 
bare  been  a.  kind  of  aagnm  and  ihereytm  of  tbe 
Hebiewi  under  another  form— flie  dien  Saul  put 
tipon  David  before  be  anumed  the  breutp^te 
And  girdle.  Tlte  Ronkan  v^m  offen  a  parallel 
inalance.  Under  that  natne  it  waa  wom  al  fiiet 
i  hricA^  then  benaotfa  it,  and  at  last  a^ain 
iritfaout,  but  the  atufl*  itaelT  made  into  a  kind  of 
felL 

7^  Cuinui  and  (ToriM^itrictly  ipcaking,  were 
of  prepared  leather  (corium),  but  oftai  compoaed 
of  quilted  clotha  :  Die  fonnei  in  geneiat  denotes, 
in  antiquity,  a  luit  with  leathern  appendoga  at 
tbe  bottom  and  at  (be  ihoulder,  a*  used  by  the 
Romans ;  tbe  latter,  one  in  which  tbe  banel  did 
uot  crane  down  below  the  bipa,  and  usually  des- 
titute of  lealhem  vittn,  and  which  was  nationally 
GrrA.  In  later  age*  it  always  deaignates  a  breatt 
*>hI  bock  piece  of  atcel.    It  ii,  bowerer,  reqiiiiite 
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that   in    olimating  the  meaning  of 
nes  for  armour  of  all  kinds,  tbey  are 


1.!.  Sstly  Greek.  <,  fi.  Romso. 

3.  Oreek.  «.  BUtiarlsii. 

liable  to  the  same  laxity  of  use  which  all  other 
tanguagca  bave  manifated;  for  a  name  once 
adopted  in  military  matlett,  perhaps  more  than 
in  others,  remains  tbe  same,  though  the  inject 
may  be  changed  by  snccesaiie  modifications, 
till  Otat  mnaiu  but  little  resemblance  to 
that  to  which  the  designation  was  originally 
applied.  The  objects  abore  denominated  ap 
peiHlages  and  viltEB  (in  the  feudal  ^es,  lam- 
brequins), were  straps  of  leather  securM  to  the 
lower  rim  of  the  barrel  of  a  suit  of  aimiur,  and 
to  tile  openings  for  arm-holes  :  the  first  were  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  in  width  ;  the  second,  two 
and  a  half.  Tliey  were  ornamented  wilb  em- 
broidery, covered  with  rich  stuffs  and  goldsmiths' 
work,  and  rnade  heavy  at  the  lower  extremity,  to 
cause  them  always  to  hang  down  in  proper  onler ; 
but  those  on  tbe  oim-holes  had  a  slight  connection, 
so  as  to  keep  them  equal  when  the  Eirm  was  litled. 
These  viltn  were  rarely  in  a  single  row,  but  in 
general  formed  two  or  three  nnrs,  alternately  co- 
venng  the  opening  between  those  undemeatii,  and 
then  pjotectmg  the  thighs  nearly  to  tbe  knee,  and 
half  the  upper  arm.  In  the  Roman  service,  under 
the  suit  of  armour,  was  the  sagum,  made  of 
ted  aerge  or  baiie,  coming  down  to  tlie  cap  of  the 
knee  and  folding  of  the  arms,  so  that  the  vittn 
bung  entirely  upon  it.  Other  nations  had  always 
an  equivalent  to  this,  but  not  equally  long ;  and 
the  Hebrew  lAereyon,  in  ttie  opinion  of  some, 
■erred  the  same  purpose. 

The  Roman  and  Oreek  suits  were,  with  alight 
difference,  similarly  laced  tofjether  on  the  left,  or 
aliield  side ;  and  on  the  shouldeis  were  bands  and 
clasps,  narrowest  in  those  of  the  Romans,  which 
oorered  the  joinings  of  tbe  breast  and  back  pieces 
on  the  aboulden,  came  tiom  behind,  and  were 
fastened  to  a  button  csi  each  breast.  At  tbe  throat 
tbe  suit  of  atmour  had  always  b  ttouble  edging. 
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oftm  ■  band  nr  btbrn  or  silv«r ;  id  Ibc  Romui, 
uid  oAri  in  the  Oreek,  Bdomed  with  a  lion'a  or 
a  GoTgDii'i  head.    It  wu  here  that,  in  the  time  oT 

Augiutiu,  and  probahly  much  earlier,  the  war- 
rion  dubnf^iihed  for  particular  acn  of  valour 
■ore  inii|{nia  ;  a  practice  only  revived  bj  the 
modem!  under  the  namei  of  cnmea  and  decora- 
tion*. The  Rinnani,  it  appear*,  had^inlr  and 
phaltrx  of  honour,  termi  which  bare  been  tup- 
pa«ed  lo  ligiii^  hraeelel*  and  medali;  hut  all 
opinion  on  the  auhject  irai  only  conjectural  pre- 
viouily  to  the  ditcovcry,  on  the  bindert  of  the 
Rhine,  of  a  moniunental  Lai-relief,  islied  by  the 
liwdmaD  of  Marciu  Cnliui  Lonbo,  tribune  of 
the  (liii  )  ISIh  legioi,  who  Ml  ii 


werthiDwafVaiu*.  The  effigy  ig  of  three-quarter 
length,  in  a  taW  luit  of  annoiir,  with  a  laurel 
crawD  1X1  the  head,  a  Gallic  twiited  torque  round 
the  neck ;  and  frum  the  lion-bead  thoulder-claips 
of  the  cuiiaii  bang  two  embooed  braceleti,  having 
beneath  them  a  label  with  three  point*,  from  which 
ve  tuopended  five  medal*  of  honour;  one  large, 
on  tbe  pit  of  the  itomach,  representing  a  face  of 
Mediua ;  and  two  on  each  aide,  one  lioieath  (be 
ulber ;  and  all  aa  far  ai  can  be  Men  charged  with 
lioni'  facn  and  liana'  tiadi  in  proRle.     The  mo- 


atudded  with  metal 
the  armour  w 
iiprai  tbe  bin , 
acarf-wiae  finm  ihe  ahoulder. 
Greavea  wen  likewise  know 
rid,  for  Ooliah 


or  bulla  \  broad  when 

plight,  and  then  might  be  girt 

ipported  the  awoid 

1,  even  an  early  aa 
wore  thon.     They 

leather,  bound  by  thong*  round  the  calve*  and 
above  Ihc  onklea.  They  reached  only  to  the  knees, 
eicppting  among  the  Greek*,  whoae  greavea,  elastic 
behind,  caught  nearly  the  whole  leu,  and  were 
laiaed  in  front  above  the  kneo.  The  Hebrew 
void  |KD  fain,  in  Iiaiah  ii.  S,  ia  aiippned  to 
ntean  a  half-greave,  though  the  paaaage  is  altj> 
gether  obacure.  Perhapa  Ihe  wai-fcoot  may  be 
explained  by  the  war-aboe  of  Egypt,  with  a  metal 
pmnt ;  and  then  the  woida  migiit  be  rendered, '  For 
every  gieave  of  the  armed  Ibol  ia  with  cinluBed 
noiae  and  gannenta  rolled  in  blood,'  ftc,  instead 
of  '  Every  battle  of  Ihe  warrior,'  &c.  But,  after 
all,  thii  ■■  not  quite  aatiafaclory.— C.  H.  S. 
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ARNON  (^Tfi;  Sept. 'A^-),  a  rinr  form- 
ing the  aouthem  boundary  of  tnuwJordanic  Pa- 
lestine, and  leparating  it  from  the  land  of  UoaL 
(Num.  nl.  13,  28;  Deut  ii.  34;  iiu  S,  16; 
Jodi.  lii.  I;  Iia.  ivi.  3;  Jer.  ilviii.  M). 
Borckbardt  wa*  the  flrat  to  give  ■  aatiibctorj 
account  of  thii  river,  under  tbe  name  of  Wady 
Modjeb,  which  it  now  bears.  It  viae*  in  the 
mountaina  of  Gilead,  near  Katiane,  whena  it 
puraue*  a  circuitous  coune  of  about  eighty  milet 
lo  die  Dead  Stia.  It  flowa  in  a  rocky  be<l,  and.  at 
'  Ited  by  Burckhardt,  in  a  e' 


deep  and  pr 
along  Ibis,  w' 


huge  fragmenta  of  rock, 


from  Dihon,  probablythat  (akoiby  the  iBadita* 
Tbe  descent  into  Ihe  valley  from  the  aouth  look 
liby  and  Mangle*  (i>««ri,  p.  461}  one  hour  and* 
half;  Ihe  deacent  from  the  nortb  took  Burckhiidt 
{Syria,  372)  Ihirty-Sve  minute*.  The  laatnamol 
liaveller  declare*  that  he  had  never  Alt  lucfa  aaT- 
focating  heat  as  he  experienced  in  thia  valley,  liDin 
the  concentrated  raya  of  the  aun  and  their  r(4ec- 
tion  from  Ibe  rocks.  The  stream  is  almoit  dried 
up  in  summer  ;  but  huge  moiaes  of  rock,  tonfrmi 
the  bank*,  and  deposited  hi^i  above  the  uaoal 
channel,  evince  it*  fulne*B  and  iropetiKnity-inthe 
rainy  aeaaoii.  Irby  and  Mangle*  mppoae  that  il 
is  tbia  which  reodera  the  valley  of  the  Afngo  kaa 
shrubby  than  that  of  most  other  itreams  in  tbe 
country.  '  That  are,  however,  a  few  tamarists, 
and  here  and  ibere  are  oleander  growing  about  it. 
Near  this  place  the  old  Roman  road  comes  down 
upon  Ibe  stream  ;  and  here  there  remain*  a  single 
high  arch  of  a  bridge,  all  the  other  oicbes  of  which 
have  disappeared. 

AROER  nSff^. ;  Sept.  'ApMip),  ■  town  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Aimm,  and  AenAte  no 
the  aoulheni  border  of  ttie  tetritory  wmquered  fiaat 
the  Amoritei,  which  wa*  anigned  to  tbe  tribe*  of 
Reuben  and  Gad  (DeuL  ii.  36;  Josh.  xii.  3; 
lili.  9).  The  Amorite*  had  pi«ion*Iy  dispos- 
sessed ihe  Ammonilea  of  this  territory;  and  al- 
though in  Ibe  text]  cited  the  loWn  aeenu  to  be 
given  to  Reuben,  it  ia  mentioned  aa  a  Moatilish 
city  by  Jemniah(i]viii.  19).  Burckhardt  Ibund 
the  ruins  of  thi*  town  under  tbe  name  of  Aisar^i 
on  the  edge  of  a  paecipice  overlooking  ibe  n*™ 
(TrateUinSYnOy-Ali).  Tliey are metdy alluded 
to  by  him,  and  have  not  been  noticed  byothabi- 
vellen.  Aroer  is  always  named  in  conjanctmn 
with  '  tbe  city  that  i*  in  tbe  midst  of  the  rival' 
whence  Dr.  Mansfoid  {Script.  G<u.')  eonjectuis 
that,  like  Rabluth  Ammon  [which  see],  it  con- 
sistHl  of  two  part*,  or  distinct  cities;  the  one  m 
Ihe  lunk  of  Ibe  river,  and  the  olher  in  tbe  valley 
benealh,  sumHmded,  either  natuialty  or  artiHcially, 
by  tlie  waters  of  Ihe  river. 

3.  AROKR.  one  of  the  InwiB '  built,' tr  probably 
rebuilt,  by  lhetribeorGad(Num.xxiii.M).  H 
is  said  in  Josh.  liii.  35,  to  be  '  bd'on  Rabbati' 
[ur  Ammofi]  ;  but,  a*  Raumei  well  remarks  (Bt- 
butma,  p.  349),  Ihis  could  not  poonbly  have 
beoi  ui  tbe  topograpbical  senae  of  the  woida  (in 
which  befim  means  east  of),  seeing  Ihat  Aroer,  as 
a  town  on  tbe  Matem  bonier  ct  Gad,  mual  bare 
been  wert  of  Rabbah.  But  to  a  peraon  in  P*l«rtiDe 
Proper,  or  coming  from  ifae  Jordan,  Aroo- would  (c 
before  Rahbah  in  the  ordiwry  aeon ;  and  it  ^ 
pears  to  have  been  thua  undeiatood  by  Buickhaidl 
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(SyriOj  355),  who,  in  joarneying  from  Suit 
totrards  Rabbath  Anunon,  Dotices  a  ruined  site, 
called  Ayra,  as  '  ooe  of  the  towns  built  by  the 
tribe  of  Gbid.*  This  Ayra,  about  seven  miles 
south-west  from  Szalt,  b  probably  the  same  with 
the  ilrray-el-Emir,  visited  by  Legh  (p,  246),  on 
his  way  from  Heshbon  to  Szalt,  and  which  in 
Beighaus*s  celebrated  map  of  Palestine  b  placed 
two  German  (nine  English)  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Kabbah.  Aroer  of  Gad  b  also  mentioned  in 
Jodg.  xi.  33,  and  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5. 

3.  AROER,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1 
Sam.  XXX.  28). 

4.  AROER,  a  city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  to 
which  David  sent  presents  after  recovering  the 
spoil  of  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26,  28).  At  the 
distance  of  twenty  geographical  miles  S.  by  W. 
from  Hebron,  Dr  Robinson  came  to  a  broad  Wady 
whoe  there  are  many  pits  for  water,  which  are 
called  *Ararah,  and  which  gave  name  to  the  valley. 
In  the  valley  and  on  the  western  hill  are  evident 
tiaces  of  an  ancient  village  or  town,  consbting 
only  of  ibundations  of  unhewn  stones,  now  much 
scattered,  but  yet  sufficiently  distinct  to  mark  them 
as  fonndationa.  Small  fragments  of  pottery  are 
ibo  everywhere  vbible.  The  identity  of  name 
«tis6es  the  traveller  that  he  had  here  found  the 
Aroer  of  Judah. 

ARPHAD,  or  Arpab  O^^f^  *»  Sept  'AfH^), 
a  Syrian  city,  having  its  own  king,  and  always 
anociated  in  Scripture  wit))  Hamath,  the  Epi- 
pbania  of  the  Greeks  (2  Kings  xviii.  34 ;  xix. 
34}  Isa.  x.  9;  xxxvi.  19).  It  has  very  com- 
monly been  confounded  with  the  Phaenician 
Anrad  or  Aradus  [Arvad].  Michaelb  and 
othen  seek  Arphad  in  RaphuisB  or  RaphanesB  of 
the  Greek  geographers  (Ptolenu  v.  15 ;  Steph. 
Bytant  in  ^wi^drcia ;  Joseph.  De  BelL  Jud,  vii. 
1.  3;  vii.  5.  1),  which  was  a  day's  journey  west 
of  Hamath  (Mannert,  vi.  431).  Some  ar^  how- 
crer,  content  to  find  thb  Arphad  in  the  Alpha 
which  Josephus  (De  Bell,  Jud.  iii.  3.  6)  mentions 
M  situated  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of  the  north- 
ernmost provii»ce  of  Herod  Agrippa's  tetrarchy. 
But  all  these  explanations  are  purely  coiyectur^, 
and  Arphad  must  still  be  numbered  among  un- 
ascertamed  Scriptural  sites. 

ARPHAXAD  CT?9ei^;  Sept.  'Af^^itt), 
the  son  of  Shem,  and  father  of  Salah ;  bom  one 
year  after  the  Deluge,  and  died  b.c.  1904,  aged 
43S  years  (Gen.  xi.  12,  &c.). 

ARROW.  Thb  word  b  frequently  used  as 
the  symbol  of  calamities  or  diseases  inflicted  by 
God  (Job,  vi.  4;  xxxiv.  6;  Ps.  xxxviii.  2; 
Deut  xxxii.  23 ;  comp.  Ezek.  v.  16 ;  ^Sech.  ix. 
U).  The  metaphor  thus  applied  was  also  in  use 
among  the  heathen :  thus,  Ovid — 

'  Non  mea  sunt  summa  leviter  districta  sagitta 
Pectora  descendit  vulnus  ad  ossa  meum.* 

It  derived  its  propriety  and  force  from  the  popu- 
Ur  belief  that  all  diseases  were  immediate  and 
ipecial  inflictions  ftvm  Heaven. 

Ugktninge  are,  by  a  very  fine  figure,  described 
••  tlM  arrows  of  Ciod  (Ps.  xviii.  14 ;  cxliv.  6 ; 
Hahak.  in.  II;  comp.  Wbd.  v.  21 ;  2  Sam. 
ndi.  15). 

'  Arrow  *  b  occasionally  used  to  denote  some 
"K^doi  or  inevitable  danger;  as  in  Ps.  xci.  5  : — 
'  IV  arrow  that  flieth  by  day.'     It  b  also  figu- 
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rative  fi^  anything  injurious,  as  a  deceitful  tongue 
(Ps.  cxxix.  4 ;  Jer.  ix.  7) ;  a  bitter  word  ^s. 
Ixiv.  3) ;  a  false  testimcHiy  (Prov.  xxv.  18).  As 
symbolical  of  oral  wrong,  the  figure  may  perhaps 
lutve  been  founded  on  the  darting  '  arrowy 
tongue  *  of  seipents. 

The  arrow  is,  however,  not  always  symbolical 
of  evil,  ^n  Ps.  cxxvii.  4,  5,  well-conditioned 
children  are  compared  to  *  arrows  in  the  hands  of 
a  mighty  man \'*  i.e.  instruments  of  power  and 
action.  The  arrow  b  also  used  in  a  good  sense 
to  denote  the  efficient  and  irresistible  energy  of 
the  word  of  God  in  the  hands  of  the  Mesiiah 
(Pft.  xlv.  6;  Isa.  xliv.  2,  and  Lowth's  note 
thereon). — ^Wemyss's  Clavia  SymboUca,  &c. 

ARROWS.    [Arms.! 

ARROWS,    DIVINATION    BY.     [Divi- 

NATION.] 

ARTAXERXES,  Artachsh  AST  (KJ?pg^ri'}K 
as  it  b  most  frequently  written)  b  the  tide  under 
which  more  than  one  Persian  king  b  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament  ^  The  Hebrew  form  is  a 
slight  corruption  of  inKTIIYTiC,  which  letters  De 
Sacy  has  deciphered  in  the  inscriptions  of  Nakshi 
Rustam,  and  which  he  vocalizes  Artaluhetr  {An- 
tig,  d,  I.  Perse,  p.  100).  Cresenius  pnmounces 
them  Artaehehatr;  and,  by  assuming  the  easy 
change  of  r  into  s,  and  the  transposition  of  the  «, 
makes  Artachshast  very  closely  represent  its  pro- 
totype. The  word  b  a  compound,  the  first  ele- 
ment of  which,  arta — found  in  several  Persian 
names — b  generally  admitted  to  mean  great;  the 
latter  part  De  Sacy  conceived  to  be  the  Zend 
Khshemro^  King,  to  which  Gesenius  and  Pott 
assent.  Thus  me  sense  of  great  toarrior^  which 
Herodotus  (vi.  98)  assigned  to  the  Greek  form 
Artaxerxes,  accords  with  that  which  etymology 
discovers  in  the  original  Persian  title  (particu- 
larly when  we  consider  that,  as  the  king  could 
only  be  chosen  fitnn  the  soldier-caste — from  the 
Kshairiyas — warrior  and  king  are  so  far  cognate 
terms);  although  Pott,  according  to  his  etymo- 
logy  of  Xerxes,  takes  Artaxerxes  to  be  more  than 
equivalent  to  Artachshatr — to  be  *  mi^us  regum 
rex'  (Etym.  Forsch,  i.  p.  Ixvii.). 

The  first  Artachshasut  (Mfl^^^^TU!)!^,  and 

•    •  •  • 

once  pointed  Artachshashta ;  Sept  *Ap6aaatr$ii) 
b  mentioned  in  Ezra  iv.  7-24,  as  the  Persian  king 
who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  adversaries  of  the 
Jews,  obstructed  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple, 
from  hb  time  to  that  of  Darius,  king  of  Persia. 
According  to  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  art 
Ahasubbus,  thb  \img  b  the  immediate  prede- 
cessor of  Darius  Hystaspb,  and  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Magian  impostor,  Smerdis,  who  seized 
on  the  throne  b.c.  521,  and  was  murdered  after  a 
usurpation  of  less  than  eight  mcmths  (Herod,  iii. 
61-78).  Profane  historians,  indeed,  have  not 
mentioned  him  under  the  title  of  Artaxerxes ;  but 
neither  do  Herodotus  and  Justin  (who  calls  him 
OropastUf  i.  9)  agree  in  hb  name;  so  that  thb 
fact  b  not,  of  itsdf,  enough  to  invalidate  any  de- 
ductions which  are  in  other  respects  sound. 
As  to  the  second  Artachshast  (K]|lp(^TU^*l^  • 

Sept.  *^Ap$curaffOii),  in  the  seventh  year  of  whose 
reign  Ezra  led  a  second  colony  of  the  Jewbh 
exiles  back  to  Jerusalem  (Ezra  vii.  1,  sqX  the 
opinions  are  divided  between  Xerxes  ar^  his  son 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  arguments  brought 
forward  by  the  advocates  for  Xerxes,  among  whom 
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are  J.  D.  Michadu,  Jahn,  and  De  Wette,  are 
briefly  as  follows :  That,  as  the  preceding  portion 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  relates  to  Darius  Hystaspis, 
it  is  most  natural  to  expect  that  the  next  following 
secticm  should  refer  to  his  successor,  Xerxes ;  that, 
on  the  supposition  that  Artaxerxes  is  here  mean^ 
we  not  only  have  to  explain  how  the  leign  of 
Xerxes,  who  had  been  so  favourable  to  the  Jews, 
is  entirely  omitted  here,  but  also  how  die  narrative 
can  make  such  a  tremendous  leap  as  from  tl^ 
sixth  year  of  Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes, 
a  period  of  fifty-eight  years ;  that,  on  that  suppo- 
sition, the  interval  between  the  seventh  year  of  bis 
reign,  when  Ezra  set  out,  allows  too  short  a  space 
for  the  affiurs  of  the  colony  to  have  reached  tfiat 
state  of  disorder  in  which  Nehemiah  found  them 
on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  his  reign ;  and,  lastly,  that  Josephus  calls  the 
king  in  question  Xerxes  (Antig.  Jud.  xi.  5). 

The  supporters  of  the  other  altemative^that 
the  king  here  meant  is  Artaxerxes  Longimanus — 
among  whom  are  J.  H.  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  and 
Bertholdt,  rest  on  the  following  reasons,  as  stated 
chiefly  by  Bertholdt :  That  the  coherence  between 
the  several  portions  of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  by  no 
means  so  strict  as  to  make  the  first  argument  con- 
clusive; as,  even  assuming  that  Xerxes  is  the 
person  refeired  to,  there  is  still  a  gap  of  thirty-six 
years  between  the  end  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  b^rinning 
of  ch.  vii. ;  that  the  objection,  that  the  interval 
between  the  arrivals  of  Ezra  and  N^emiah  in 
Jerusalem  is  too  short  (cm  the  supposition  that  the 
former  left  Babylon  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes) 
to  account  for  the  confusion  in  which  the  latter 
found  the  colony,  loses  its  force,  if  we  consider 
that  the  progress  of  the  infant  state  was  neces- 
sarily slow  in  its  difficult  position,  and  if  we  also 
conceive  Ezra^s  eflbrts  to  have  been  more  directed 
to  reform  the  religious  than  the  civil  state  of  the 
Jews  i  that  the  appeal  to  Josephus  is  of  no  avail, 
as  he  calls  the  king  in  whose  reign  Nehemiah  re- 
turned Xerxes  also,  which  is  decidedly  incorrect, 
as  Nehemi^  went  back  to  Penia  in  the  thirtv- 
second  year  of  the  king  (xiii.  6),  and  Xerxes  only 
reigned  twenty-one  years;  that  the  Apocryphid 
Esdras,  in  its  version  of  this  history,  calls  the 
king  Artaxerxes ;  that,  in  taking  our  Artachshast 
to  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  we  have  the  sup- 
port of  a  considerable  resemblance  in  the  two 
names ;  and  lastly,  that  (if  Xerxes  is  the  Acha^- 
verosh  of  the  books  of  Esther  and  Ezra)  we  not 
only  avoid  the  evil  attending  the  other  alternative 
— the  evil  of  being  obliged  to  recognise  him  under 
two  widely  diflerent  names  in  almost  contempo- 
raneous books — but  also  find  Artaxerxes  under 
one  and  the  same  name  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  This  last  argument  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Artachshast  of  whom  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  speak  is  the  same  person  *,  and,  as 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  were  decidedly  contempo- 
raries (Neh.  viii.  9),  the  reasons  here  adduced 
may  derive  some  additional  force  from  the  argu- 
ments brought  forward  below. 

The  third  Artachshast  (tlie  forms  in  the  He- 
brew and  Sept.  are  the  same  as  in  the  last  case) 
is  the  Peraian  king  who,  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  ccmsiderately  allowed  Nehemiah  to  go 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  furtherance  of  purely  national 
objects,  invested  him  with  the  government  of  his 
own  people,  and  allowed  him  to  remain  there  for 
twelve  years  (Neh.  ii.  1,  sq.;  v.  14).     It  is  almost 


unanimously  agreed  that  the  king  here  intended  is 
ArtEUcerxes  Longimanus,  who  reigned  from  the 
year  464  to  425  b.c.  The  date  of  Nehemiah*s 
departure  is,  therefore,  the  year  b.c.  444.  Some 
few  have  indeed  maintained  (and  it  aeaoM  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  reconcilii^  Ndi.  xiiL 
28,  with  Josej^us,  ArUiq,  xi.  8)  diat  the  king  here 
referred  to  is  Ar^erxes  Mnemoo,  who  reigned 
from  the  year  b.c.  404  to  359 ;  and  J.  D.  Mi- 
chaelis (Anmerk.  f.  UngeL)  admits  that  he  should 
not  know  how  to  refute  any  one  who  advocated 
that  opinion.  Bertholdt,  however  (Einieit.  iii. 
1014),  endeavours  to  find  a  conclusive  argument 
in  the  fact  that  Eljashib,  who  was  the  high-priest 
when  Nehemiah  arrived  at  Jerusalem  (iii.  1),  was 
the  grandson  of  the  high-priest  Jeahua,  who  ac- 
companied the  first  colony  under  Zerubbabel  (xiL 
1,  10).  He  argues,  namely,  that  the  Ihite  gene- 
rations which  elapsed  between  the  acoesstoo  of 
Cyrus  and  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  and  which  in 
the  ordinary  computation  amount  to  ninety-nine 
years,  tally  so  ejuu^y  with  the  ninety-two  years 
which  intervene  between  the  first  year  of  Cyras 
and  the  twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanns, 
as  to  render  it  far  more  probable  that  the  latter  is 
the  Artachshast  of  the  book  of  Nehemiah ;  where- 
as, on  the  supposition  that  Artaxerxes  Miwrnion  is 
the  person  meant,  Eljashib  and  his  father  and 
grandfather  must  have  enjoyed  the  high-priesthood 
between  them  for  the  incredible  period  of  154 
years. — J.  N. 

ARTEMAS  CAf>T€/uis).  This  name  (which 
is  a  contraction  for  Artemidorus)  occurs  only 
once  (Tit  iii.  12),  as  that  of  an  esteemed  dis- 
ciple whom  St  Paul  designed  to  send  into  Crete 
to  supply  the  place  of  Titus,  whom  he  invited  to 
visit  him  at  Nicopolis.  When  the  Epistle  was 
written,  the  Apostle  seems  not  to  have  decided 
whether  he  should  send  Artemas  or  Tychicus  for 
this  purpose. 

ARTEMIS  C^Aprc/ii;,  Acts  xix.  24),  the  Diana 
of  the  Romans,  is  a  goddess  known  under  various 
modifications,    and  widi    almost    incompatible 
attributes.     As  the  tutelary  divinity  of  Ephesus, 
in  which  character  alone  she  concerns  us  here, 
she  was  undoubtedly  a  representative  of  the  same 
power  presiding  over  conception  and  birth  which 
was  adored  in  Palestine  under  the  name  of  Asb- 
TORKTH.    She  is  therefore  related  to  all  the  cog- 
nate deities  of  that  Asiatic  Juno-Vemis,  and 
partakes,  at  least,  of  their  connection  with  the 
moon,     Creuzer  has  combined  a  number  of  testi- 
monies in  order  to  show  how  her  worship  was 
introduced  into  Ephesus  from  die  coasts  of  the 
Black   Sea;   and   endeavours  to  point  out  tlie 
several  Medo-Persiaii,   Egyptian,  Libyan,  Scy- 
thian, and  Cretan  elements  of  which  she  is  com- 
pounded (Sf/mbolik,  ii.  1 15,  sq.). 

Her  earliest  image,  which  was  said  to  liave 
fallen  from  heaven,  was  probably  very  rudei,  and, 
to  judge  from  its  representation  «i  ancient  coins, 
little  more  than  a  head  with  a  shapeless  trunk, 
supported  by  a  stafi^  on  each  side.  There  is  some 
dispute  as  to  the  material  of  which  her  image  was 
made.  Most  authorities  say  it  was  of  ebony,  the 
black  colour  being,  as  CreuiKT  thinks,  symbo- 
lical. Pliny  relates  that  Mucianus,  who  had 
seen  it,  affirms  that  it  was  of  the  wood  of  the  vine, 
and  that  it  was  so  old  that  it  had  survived  seven 
restorations  of  the  temple  (HisL  Nat  xvi.  79). 
According  to  Xenophou,  it  was  of  gold  {Anab, 
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'-  3).    Tb«  Utor  inuge  with  the  fiill  derelop- 
-Til  rf  Bttributea,  of  which  we  give  a  Kprnente- 
"■  "    "     n  of  Aiiatio 


tin,  it,  u  CiciiHT  uyi,  ■ 
nd  EgjpUui  deitia.  Et< 
■R  hum  litlle  infiusKe  Qfe 


PantbcoD  o 
Qfeek  art  h«l  ii 


modify- 
ing it*  antique  rudenan.  It  ii  (till  more  like  ■ 
iiuDitD7tbBnaORek)latii&  Some oT the mntilK' 
niBant  attribiuta  in  thii  figure  aie— The  ttureted 
hnd,  tike  that  of  Cybde ;  the  nimbni  behind  it 
nr»iiiiill[ig  the  moon ;  the  loducal  >ign>  of  the 
nil,  the  twin*,  ud  Hk  cnh  on  ber  boeoin ;  below 
tWm,  two  gaHaudi,  one  of  Sowen  and  the  other 
irfacofin;  the  ntuneroua  bnaati ;  the  lion*,  etagi, 
ud  cowi  in  vaiioui  porta ;  the  ben  and  floven 
«  the  tide*;  ind  others  described  in  Hillin'e 
Galaie  MylAal.  i.  M.  Het  prieMi  were  called 
Vfgabjii,  aod  were  eunuchi. 


The  Aiabic  Teniou  of  Ibe  Act*  Roden  Arto- 
mii,  in  the  cba|4cr  cited,  b;  Ax  ZaAarat,  which 
i>  the  Arabic  name  for  the  planet  Venu>.— J.  N. 

ABTICLES,  Inthelaterderelopmentoriui- 
guags,  logical  Mnen  and  accuracy  are  attained 
■)  (be  eipeme  of  conclioteu  and  delicacy  ;  and, 
itnMb^nr,  at  leait  in  thit  stage  the  nnall  word* 
tailed  articia  are  unifiwmly  pioducfd.  If  we 
oBBned  our  riew  to  the  languagn  which  are  de- 
nied frmn  Latin,  we  might  ea*il]r  believe  that 


the  pntaice  of  thew  patti  of  speech  ii  a  lympliim 
and  uioor  that  tlie  Utar  and  logical  itage  i« 
alRady  readied :  for  In  Piench,  Italian,  Suaniih, 
■nd  FoctugucM,  derivative*  from  the  Lalm  iUt 
uid  luiw  fulal  the  part  of  the  Engliih  Ihe  and  a. 
Nor  ia  the  lewm  apparently  taught  by  the  Greek 
language  very  different :  for  in  it*  earllA»1  extant 
■pecimaig  (the  poeroa  of  Homer),  the  wwd  ^  ij,  ri 
i*  tor  oltoier  uied  a*  a  demonttnilive  or  relative 
pnnoun,  than  a*  the  ddiuite  article.  We  ttnat 
to  be  able  to  trace  iti  gnwth  and  alohliikmcnt 
in  thi*  later  fuiictJuD ;  and  we  are  tempted  to 
inf<T  from  iti  appearing  to  much  earlier  in  Greek 
than  in  Latin,  that  thii  ii  uwuig  to  tlie  earlier 
development  of  logical  acuteneaa  in  the  Gredi 
mind.  Filially,  in  moderti  Greek,  the  old  nume- 
ral <lt,  iris,  one,  ha*  given  binh  to  a  new  indeS- 
nite  article,  tras,  perfectly  analogoui  to  the  Ita- 
lian vnOf  Frnich  un,  and  English  o- 

We  are  here  perhap*  in  danger  of  building  up  a 
theory  too  rapidly-  It  i*  true,  that  in  languagea 
gourally,  the  early  and  poetical  ityle  ii  defective 
in  articiee,  while  the  late,  proaaic,  and  logical 
ttyle  ii  even  redundant  with  tliem.  Nnerthelo*, 
we  cannot  afely  infer  a  high  logical  culliialiou, 
much  leH  the  attainment  of  the  lecondary  itage 
of  development,  from  the  preeence  of  articlei  In  a 
language.  Hebrew  hai  pouoied  a  d^nite  article 
a*  long  aa  it  con  be  traced  hack  ;  but  it  would 
be  too  much  to  impute  it  to  an  unu*ually  itroag 
and  premature  argumentative  ocuteoew  in  the 
natien*  of  Canaan,  wbuae  ipeech  Ibe  family  of 
Itaac  adopted.  That  there  ii  a  germ  of  truth  in 
tbii  matter,  we  beliere;  but  until  the  relatiim  of 
the  Sjro-Anbian  to  tlie  older  language*  which 
they  aupplonted  ia  better  undentoud,  it  ia  hoianl- 
ou*  to  oigage  in  any  of  these  ipeculatlona. 

So  much  con  be  atated  a*  &cL  If  a  language 
baa  as  yet  uo  definite  article,  it  will  gradually 
form  one  out  of  it*  demonatrative  pronoun,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  not  tied  down  to  a  fixed  atute  by 
imitating  clattlcal  model*.  Under  the  aame  cir- 
cumstance*, ti»ere  ia  a  tsidoicy  to  generate  an 
ind^nite  article  out  of  the  numeral  one.  Closely 
akin  to  the  Uat  ia  the  use  of  the  word  that  pro- 
perly means  tingle,  in  the  aenae  of  the  indefinite 
article — a  change  which  can  he  traced  in  the 
Bagdad  dialect  of  Arabic. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  deOnite  article,  a* 
printed  in  our  book*,  appean  under  the  form  n 
(ha),  accompinied  by  a  redoubling  of  the  fol- 
lowing conioaant,  if  it  be  auch  a  couonant  a* 
Hebrew  eupbdnv  allowi  to  be  doubled.  It  ii  not 
to  be  qustioned  that  the  real  word,  when  iaolated, 
wai  7n  (lial),  comspiKiding  to  tbe  Arabic  Ji 
(d/  or  e/},  Hfccially  as  the  Siul  i  in  the  Arabic 


tbe  eonaonant  wbleb  follow*.  The  Hebrew*  have 
one  demonstmtlve  form  iW^  (*He)  Utae,  which 
approoche*  remarkably  near  to  the  Arabic ;  and 
thoe  i*  MiDie  rtaaon  for  regarding  Pil  as  >  com- 
poiite,  or  at  leaat  an  elmgoted  foim,  of  iriiich 
Mn(Au)Ae,ia  the  root.  To  tbia  attach  themaeWes 
two  different  conjonanla  to  denote  the  ideas  of 
THAT  and  THIS,  L  and  nn,  wbicli  loiter  becomes 
I  or  D  in  different  dialecta.  The  nu  is  found  in 
pure  Arabic  (a*,  indeed,  in  English,  itrange  tu 
think  i);  but  in  Hebrew  il  ia  i,  in  Cbaldrc  d,  in 
German  d,  in  Greek  t  ;  though,  in  these  Ku- 
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ropeaD  tongues  the  idea  of  tbat  predominates 
over  THIS.  The  l  is  found  in  Latin  (iUe,  that^; 
and  the  old  Latin  words  olHj  oUra^  are  thougnt 
to  indicate  tbat  yon,  yondeVf  is  its  primitiTe 

sense.    Just  so,  H^pH  (haFa)  for  ultra,  beyond. 

As  regards  the /orm  of  the  Hebrew  article,  it  thus 
appears  that  the  root  ho  or  hu  first  took  to  itself 
the  terminating  I,  and  then  in  pronunciation  gra- 
dually rubbed  it  off  again. 

The  radical  element  of  the  Greek  article  vacil- 
lates between  ho  and  to  ;  and  a  general  survey  of 
all  the  kindred  languages  makes  it  probable  that 
these  are  mere  varieties  of  the  same  loot  In 
Latin  and  in  Zend  the  h  maintains  its  place 
throughout;  in  Sanscrit  the  Greek  ho  and  to 
change  into  sa  and  to,  this  relation  of  A  to  s 
being  notoriously  common.  In  Lithuanian  only 
ta  is  found ;  and  the  seo,  dha^  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
sufficiently  establish  the  connection  of  sa  with  ta  ; 
for  the  sound  ^,  by  mere  lisping,  naturally  dege- 
nerates into  either  s  or  f,  and  dh  into  z  or  d. 
We  are  thus  nearly  brought  to  a  conviction  that 
the  two  elements  hu  and  dha  of  the  Syro- Arabian 
languages  were,  at  a  much  earlier  stage,  variations 
of  but  one  root  Nor  is  this  opinion  absurd ;  so 
many  are  the  proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
the  material  which  b  so  differently  worked  up  in 
extant  languages.  In  fact,  the  root  hu  (this) 
shows  itself  likewise  in  the  Welsh  tongue. 

The  Chaldee  branch  of  the  Syio-Arabian  has  a 
peculiarity  of  its  own,  in  compensation  for  the 
definite  article.  This  consists  m  the  annexation 
of  the  vowel  K  at  the  end  of  nouns,  to  pnxiuce 
what  b  called  the  emphatic  state ;  which  b  prac- 
tically, it  seems,  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  Eng- 
lish the.  Whether  thb  termination  has  any  ety- 
mological relation  to  the  Hebrew  article  is 
uncertain.  In  Arabic,  especially  in  its  modem 
Syrian  dialect,  a  very  simi tar  elongation  of  nouns 
is  common,  with  a  view  of  giving  specification  or 
individuality  to  that  which  was  collective:  as 

^  (ffn),  fig  or  figs;  i^Jt  {pna),  a  fig; 
^j^»^  {8emn)y  butter ;  ^U^«kM9  {aemna),  a  piece  of 

butter.  This,  however,  agrees  more  nearly  to  the 
indefinite  than  to  the  definite  article ;  nor  does 
its  construct  form  indicate  relatiouship  to  the 
Chaldee  termination. 

It  belongs  to  grammars  of  the  special  languages 
to  dbcuss  the  uses  of  the  article,  and  only  a  few 
general  remarks  can  find  place  here.  The  chief 
peculiarity  in  Hebrew  occurs  with  words  joined 
m  what  b  technically  called  *  regimen*  or  *  con- 
struction ;*  in  which  case  a  single  article  between 
the  two  nouns  serves   to  deOae  both  of  them. 

Th"«»  V9'l  P  (i»en  hal-melh)  means,  the  scu 
of  the  king.  If  the  Hebrews  wbh  to  join  two 
nouns  in  thb  relation,  so  as  to  define  the  latter 
and  leave  the  former  undefined,  they  are  forced 
to  abandon  the.  construct  form,  and  to  employ 
the  preposition  7,  which  in  thb  case  is  to  be 
rendered  of,  not  far.    Thus,  <  A  Psalm  of  David ' 

is  lyf?  "^^W  (mizmor  U  David).  Thb  re- 
mark, we  believe,  was  made  fint  by  Ewald. 

The  importance  which  some  critics  have  given  to 
the  Greek  article,  in  regard  to  the  Trinitarian  con- 
troversy, b  truly  extraordinary.  Even  Mr.  Scbole- 
field,  as  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  did  not 
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hesitate  to  assert  that,  in  Ephes.  v.  5,  the  woids 
hf  rp  i3a0'iAc/f  rod  Xpurrw  jkoI  8coo,  duuld 
be  translated,  ^  in  the  kingdom  of  (him  who  b) 
Christ  and  God.^  It  seems  to  have  been  taken  tot 
granted,  that,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  other 
nations,  the  Greeks  allowed  themselves  no  latitude 
as  to  the  use  of  the  article ;  and  this,  tfaou^  proof 
to  the  contrary  b  so  close  at  hand,  both  in  the 
New  Testament  and  in  classical  writers.  It  b 
undoubtedly  more  perspicuous,  when  two  nouns 
are  in  opposition  or  immediate  connectioii,  to  re- 
peat the  article  if  they  refer  to  difSnent  objects ; 
just  as  we  should  say,  T%e  king  and  gen^ralj  if 
one  person  were  intended,  but  the  king  emd  lA« 
genercU,  if  they  were  two  persons.  But  soch  rules 
often  give  way,  in  cases  where  no  ambiguity 
b  ap|n«bended.  Thus,  Hebr.  ix.  19,  r^  ofjua 
r&y  fi6irxo»y  icol  rpdyWf  *  the  blood  of  the  calves 
and  goats,*  for  *  of  the  calves  and  the  goats." 
Thb  b  equally  common  in  the  cla»ics ;  as  in 
the  opening  words  of  Thucydides :  '  Thucydides 
of  Athens  wrote  the  hbtory  of  the  war  of  the 
Peloponnesians  and  Athenians,*  r}»  T6K€fiow  rwr 
TlfhjinrotnniiiHtcv  Ktd  'ABtfyaUn^.  Another  rale 
which  some  have  sought  to  establbh  is,  that  when 
a  noun  b  followed  by  another  noun  in  the  geni- 
tive, the  latter  must  take  the  article^  if  the  fonmt 
has  it  But  neither  b  tfib  univosall  j  true ;  tv 
instance,  Heb.  ix.  13,  cl  yiip  rh  afyta  Ta6p»w  loi 
rp6y»¥f  ^  htitthe  blood  of  bulls  and  goats,*  &?. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  result  of  the  history  sf 
the  article,  that  in  elevated  style  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  drop  it,  because  such  style  generally 
savours  of  the  antique  and  the  poetical,     llius, 
oVpayhs  icol  7^  Taf>cA.c^cTai,  *  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,*  b  more  elevated  than  *  The 
heaven  and  the  earth,*  &c.    But  beside  and  in 
contrast  to  this,  every  language  posaeaes  nu- 
merous familiar  formulas  or  special  words,  fnao 
which  the  article  b  dropped ;  and  to  become  ac- 
quAinted  with  these  b  always  very  difficult     In 
daily  life  they  abound,  not  only  after  prepositions, 
but  as  nominative  cases :  thus,  to  sit  a<  table ; 
to  travel  by  »h^  ;  ^  No  fear  lest  dinner  cool.'    A 
dim  perception  of  thb  £M;t  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  universal  rule  (as  some  have  wished  to  make 
it),  that  the  article  may  always  be  omitted  after 
a  preposition. 

In  the  above,  we  have  naturally  said  little  of 
the  indiifinite  article,  because  it  occurs  but  a  few 
times  in  the  New  Testament  (/i(o,  oiie,'put  for  j4), 
and  never  in  the  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament 
Otherwise,  though  of  less  importance  to  language, 
its  history  appears  to  be  governed  by  the  same 
general  laws  which  regulate  that  of  the  definite 
article.— F.  W.  N. 

ARVAD  OXfi ;  "AfHiJoj,  1  Mace.  xv.  23),  or, 
as  it  might  be  spelt,  Abuao,  whence  the  present 
name  Ruad,  a  small  bland  and  city  on  the  coast 
of  Syria,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aradus,  by  which 
name  it  b  mentioned  in  1  Mace  xv.  23.  It  b 
a  small  rocky  bland,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Eleutherus,  to  the  north  of  Tnnolis,  about 
one  mile  in  circumference  and  two  miies  twaa  the 
shore.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753)  describes  it  as  a  rock 
rbing  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  {yth-pa  x^Kkva- 
ros) ;  and  modem  travellers  state  ttiat  it  b  steep 
on  every  side.  Strabo  also  describes  the  houses 
as  exceedingly  lofty,  and  were  doubtless  »o  built, 
on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  site  :  henc^ 
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ftritf  me,  it  was  exceedinglj  populoas  (Pomp. 
Md«,  1.  ii.  c.  7V  Those  of  die  Airadites  whom 
the  tdond  eoula  not  accommodate  ibmid  room  in 
the  town  and  district  of  Antaradns,  on  the  oppo- 
site coast,  which  also  belonged  to  them.  Arvad 
is  9iot  the  nme  as  Arpad  or  Arphad,  as  most 
books  of  Biblical  Geognphy  allege. 

ARVADITES  (0^)"!^ ;  Sept  *ApdStoi,  Gen. 

X.  18;  1  Chron.  i.  16),*  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Aradus  [Art ad],  and  doubtless  also  of 
fSat  neighbouring  coast.  The  Arvadites  were  de- 
aceaded  from  Arrad,  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  X.  18).  Strabo  (xvL  p.  731)  describes  the 
Anradites  as  a  colcmy  from  Sidon.  They  were 
noted  mariners  (Exek.  xxvii.  8,  1 1 ;  Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  754),  and  formed  a  distinct  state,  with  a  king  of 
their  own  ( Arriaji,  Ejq>ed,Alex,  ii.  p.  90) ;  yet  they 
smear  to  have  been  in  some  dependence  upon 
Tyrc^  for  die  prophet  rei^esents  them  as  furnish- 
ing dieir  contingent  of  mariners  to  that  city 
(&dL.  xxTU.  8,  ll>  The  Arvadites  took  dieir 
full  ihare  in  the  maritime  traffic  for  which  the 
PhoBnician  nation  was  celebrated,  particularly 
after  Tyre  and  Sidon  had  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nioDof  the  Orseco-Syrian  kings.  They  early  en- 
tend  into  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  Aiadus 
is  named  among  the  states  to  which  the  consul 
Lucius  formally  made  known  the  alliance  which 
bsd  been  contracted  with  Simon  Maccabasus 
(I  Mace  XV.  23). 

ARUBOTH.     [Arabah.] 

ARUMAH,  otherwise  Rumah,  a  city  near 
Shechem,  where  Abimelech  encamped  (Judg. 
ix.4l> 

ASA   (tC^^f    healinff   or  phyndan:    Sept. 
'Affwi),  son  of  Abijah,  grandson  of  Rehoboam, 
•nd  tlnrd  king  of  Judah.    He  began  to  reign  two 
y«sis  before  £t  deadi  of  Jeroboam,  in  Israel,  and 
lie  reigned  foity-one  years,  tnmi  b.c.  955  to  914. 
Ai  Asa  was  very  young  at  his  accession,  the 
sftits  of  the  goveniroent  were  administered  by 
bis  mother,  or,  according  to  some  Tcomp.  1  Kings 
XT'  1, 10),  his  grandmother  Blaachab,  who  is  nn- 
<iaitood  to  have  been  a  granddaughter  of  Abea- 
isBi  [Maachah].    She  gave  much  encourage* 
Mt  to  idolatry ;  but  the  young  king,  on  assum- 
ing  the  reins  of  government,  zealously  rooted  out 
^  idolalnms  practices  which    had  grown  up 
<Uig  his  minority  and  under  the  preceding 
Rigni ;  and  only  the  altars  in  the  '  high  places  * 
««se  suffered  to  remain  (1  Kings  xv.  11-13;   3 
Qtron.  xiv.  2-5).  He  neglected  no  human  means 
of  potting  his  kingdom  in  the  best  possible  mili- 
*BT  condition,  for  which  ample  opportunity  was 
*^Kvded  by  the  peace  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  ten 
^  yean  of  his  reign.    And  his  resources  were  so 
^l  organised,  and  the  population  had  so  increased, 
^  be  was  eventually  m  a  condition  to  count 
w  the  military  services  of  580,000  men  (2  Chron. 
nr.  6-8).    In  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  rely- 
ing upon  the  Divine  aid,  Asa  attacked  and  de- 
^l^ted  the  numerous   host  of  the  Cushite  king 
**>h,  who  had  penetmted  through  Arabia  Pe- 
^  into  the  vale  of  Zephathah,  with  an  immense 
yi  reckoned  at  a  million  of  men  (which  Jose- 
pw»  Tedoces,  however,  to  90,000  infantry  and 
IJMOO  cavalry,  Aniiq,  viii.  12.  1),  and  300 
Y^  (*  Chnm.  xir.  9-15).  As  the  triumphant 
Jndshites  were  returning,  laden  with  spoil,  to 
Jvonleiii,  they  were  met  by  the  prophet  Azariah, 
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who  declared  this  splendid  victory  to  be  a  conse> 
quence  of  Asa^s  confidence  in  Jdwvah,  and  ex- 
horted him  to  perseverance.  Thus  encouraged, 
the  king  exerted  himself  to  extirpate  die  remnants 
of  idolatry,  and  caused  the  people  to  renew  their 
covenant  with  Jdiovah  (2  Chron.  xv.  1-15).  It 
was  this  clear  knowledge  of  his  dependent  poli- 
tical position,  as  the  vice-gerent  of  Jehovah, 
which  won  for  Asa  the  highest  nraise  that  could 
be  given  to  a  Jewish  king — that  he  walked  in  the 
steps  of  his  ancestor  David  (1  Kings  xv.  11). 

Nevertheless,  the  king  failed  towards  the  latter 
end  of  his  reign  to  maintain  the  character  he  had 
thus  acquired.  When  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
had  renewed  the  war  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  had  taken  Ramah,  which  he  was  proceeding 
to  fortify  as  a  frontier  barrier,  Asa,  the  conqueror 
of  Zerah,  was  so  far  wanting  to  his  kingdom  and 
his  God  as  to  employ  the  wealth  of  the  Temple 
and  of  the  royal  treasures  to  induce  the  kmg 
of  Syria  (Damascus)  to  make  a  diversion  iu  hu 
favour  by  invading  the  dominions  of  ^^^fty^^^ 
By  this  means  he  recovered  Ramah,  indeed ;  but 
his  treasures  were  squandered,  and  he  incurred 
the  r^uke  of  the  prophet  Hanani,  whom  he  cast 
into  prison,  being,  as  it  seems,  both  alarmed  and 
enraged  at  the  effect  his  address  was  calculated 
to  produce  upon  the  people.  Other  persons  (who 
had  probably  maniusted  their  disapprobation) 
also  suffered  from  his  anger  (I  Kings  xv.  16-22; 
2  Chron.  xvi.  1-10).  In  the  three  last  yean  of 
his  life  Asa  was  afmcted  with  a  grievous  *  disease 
in  his  feet  ;*  and  it  is  mentioned  to  his  reproach 
that  he  placed  too  much  confidence  in  his  i^ysi- 
cians.  At  his  death,  however,  it  appeared  that 
his  popularity  had  not  been  substantially  im- 
paired ;  for  he  was  honoured  with  a  funeral  of 
unusuaJ  cost  and  magnificence  (1  Chron.  xvi. 
11-14).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehosha- 
phat. 

ASAHEL  (^|<n^,  OotTa  creature;  Sept 
*A(ra^A),  son  of  David's  sister  Zeruiah,  and  bro- 
ther of  Joab  and  Abishai.  He  was  noted  for  his 
swiftness  of  foot;  and  after  the  battle  at  Gibeon 
be  pursued  and  overtook  Abner,  who,  with  great 
reluctance,  and  to  preserve  his  own  life,  slew  him 
with  a  backdirust  of  his  spear,  b.c.  1065  [  AbnbrI 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18-23). 

ASAPH  (^ID^,  assembler;  Sept.  *Affd^),  a 
Levite,  son  of  Barachias  (I  Chron.  vi.  39 ;  xv. 
17),  eminent  as  a  musician,  and  appointed  by 
David  to  preside  over  the  sacred  choral  services 
which  he  organized.  The  *  sons  of  Awph*  are 
afterwards  mentioned  as  choristers  of  the  temple 
(1  Chron.  xzv.  1, 2 ;  2  Chron.  xx.  14 ;  xxix.  13 ; 
Ezra  ii.  41 ;  iii.  10  ;  Neh.  vii.  44  ;.  xi.  22) :  and 
this  office  appears  to  have  been  made  hereditary  in 
his  family  (1  Chron.  xxv.  I,  2).  Asaph  was  cele- 
brated in  after  times  as  a  prophet  and  poet  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  30 ;  Neh.  xii.  16),  and  the  titles 
of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  (Ixxiii.  to  Ixxxiii.)  bear 
his  name.  The  merits  dT  this  appropriation  are 
elsewhere  examined  [Psai^ms].— -There  were  two 
other  persons  named  Asaph :  one  who  occupied 
the  distinguished  post  of  mazkir  (T3TD)  or  <  re- 
corder' to  kmg  Hezekiah  (2  Kmgs  xviii.  18 ;  Isa. 
xxxvi.  3)  ;  another  who  was  keeper  of  the  royal 
forests  under  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8). 

ASCENSION.  The  event  spoken  of  under 
this  title  is  among  those  which  Christians  of  every 
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age  have  contemplated  with  most  profound  latis- 
factioD.  It  wai  m  hit  aaceuion  that  Christ  exhi- 
bited the  perfect  triumph  of  humanity  over  every 
antagonist^  whether  in  itself  or  in  the  circum- 
stances  under  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  eziit. 
The  contemplation  of  this,  the  entrance  of  the 
Redeemer  into  glory,  inspiied  the  prophets  of  old 
with  the  noblest  views  of  his  kingdom.  '  Thou 
hast  ascoided  on  high ;  thou  hast  led  captivity 
captive;  thou  hast  received  giAs  for  men;  yea, 
for  the  rebellious  also,  that  the  Lord  God  might 
dwell  among  them'  (Ps.  Izviii.  18);  and  'Lift 
up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ;  and  be  ye  lift  up,  ye 
everlasting  doors,  and  the  king  of  glory  shall 
come  in'  (Ps.  xxiv.  9).  That  something  of  vast 
importance,  in  respect  to  the  completion  of  the 
great  scheme  of  salvation,  was  involved  in  this 
event,  appears  firam  the  words  cf  our  Lord  himself 
*  Touch  me  not ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to 
my  Father :  but  go  to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto 
them,  I  ascend  unto  my  Father,  and  your  Father; 
and  to  my  God  and  your  Qod'  (John  zx.  17). 
Nor  was  it  till  this  had  taken  place  that  he  poured 
out  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  upon  his  church,  or 
b^an  the  higher  exercises  of  his  office  as  a  me- 
diating priest  In  the  primitive  church,  the  feast 
oi  the  Ascension,  called  also  by  St  Chrysostom 
^  Assumption  of  Christ,  was  coonderMl,  like 
the  solemn  days  of  the  Nativity  and  the  Passion, 
as  of  apostolic  (urigin.  St  Chrysostom,  in  his 
homily  on  the  subject,  calls  it  an  illustrious  and 
refulgent  day,  and  describes  the  exaltation  of 
Christ  as  the  grand  proof  of  (Sod's  reconciliation 
to  mankind  (Opp,  t  ii.  p.  457). — ^H.  S. 

ASENATH  (n^P^;  Sept  •A<r«'^),  the 
daughter  of  Potiphenih,  priest  of  On,  whom  the 
king  of  Egypt  bestowed  in  marriage  upon  Joseph, 
with  the  view  probably  of  strengthening  his  posi- 
tion in  Eg3rpt  by  this  high  connection.  The  ccm- 
siderations  suggested  by  this  marriage  belong  to 
another  place  [Joseph];  and  attention  is  here 
only  required  to  the  namey  which,  in  common 
with  other  words  of  foreign  origin,  has  attracted 
considerable  notice.  No  better  etymology  of 
Asenath  has  been  proposed  than  that  by  Jablcnski, 
who  {PavUh.  Egypt,  i.  56,  and  Opuscul.  it  308) 
regards  the  forms  Asenath  and  ^Ktrtv^  as  repre- 
sentative of  a  Coptic  compound  AMiheneit.  The 
latter  part  of  this  word  he  takes  to  be  the  name  of 
Neith,  the  titular  goddess  of  Sais,  the  Athene 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  considers  die  whole  to  mean 
worshipper  of  Neith.  Gesenius,  in  his  ThesaurtUf 
suggests  that  the  original  Coptic  form  was  Asneithj 
which  means,  toho  belongs  to  Neith — qusB  Neithss 
est  That  this  name  refers  to  the  goddess  is  the 
generally  received  opinion  (Von  Botilen  alone,  in 
his  Genesis,  has  in  modem  times  proposed  an  un- 
satisfactory Semitic  etymology);  it  is  favoured 
by  the  fact  that  the  Egyptians,  as  Jablonski  has 
shown,  were  accustomed  to  choose  names  which 
expressed  some  relatiim  to  their  gods;  and  it 
appears  liable  to  no  stronger  objection  than  the 
doubt,  whether  the  worship  of  Neith  existed  at  so 
early  a  period  as  the  composition  of  the  book  of 
Goiesis. 

ASH.     [Orbn.] 

ASHDOD  (nnK%;  Sept  *Af«T<Jj),  the 
AzoTUs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  so 
called  in  1  Mace.  iv.  15 ;  Acts  viii.  40  (see  also 
Plin.  Mist  Nat.  v.  H;  Ptolem.  v.  16);  a  city 


on  the  summit  of  a  grHsy  hill,  near  tike  Medi- 
terranean coast,  nearly  mid-way  between  Gaia 
and  Joppa,  being  18  geog.  miles  N.  by  £.  from 
the  former,  and  21  S.  from  the  latter;  and  it  u 
more   exactly   mid-way    between   AAelon  and 
Ekron,  being  10  geog.  miles  N.  by  E.  from  the 
former,  and  S.  by  W.  from  the  latter.    Ashdod 
was  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  chief  town 
of  one  of  their  five  states  (Josh.  xiiL  3 ;  1  Sam. 
vi.  17).    It  was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagoo 
(I  Sam.  V.  5 ;  I  Mace.  xi.  4);  and  it  was  befrae 
its  shrine  in  this  city  that  the  ca^red  ark  was 
deposited  and  triumphed  ow  the  idol  (1  Sam.  t. 
1-9).     Ashdod  was  assigned  to  Judah ;  but  many 
centuries  passed  before  this  and  the  other  Phi* 
listine  towns  were  subdued  [Philistikxs]  ;  and 
it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently  iu 
possession  of  the  Judahites,  although  it  was  dis- 
mantled by  Uzziah,  who  built  towns  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ashdod  (I  Chron.  xxvi.  6).     It  is  men- 
tioned to  the  rqiroach  of  the  Jews  returned  from 
captivity,  that  they  married  wives  of  Ashdod, 
with  the  result  that  the  children  of  these  marriagei 
spoke  a  mongrel  dialect,  half  Hebrew  and  half 
in  the  speech  of  Ashdod  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24> 
These  fricts  indicate  the  ancient  importance  ci 
Ashdod.   It  was  indeed  a  place  of  great  strength; 
and  being  on  the  usual  military  route  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  the  possession  of  it  became  an 
object  of  importance  m  the  wars  between  Egypt 
and  the  great  northem  powers.     Hence  it  was 
secured  by  the  Assyrians  before  invading  Egypt 
(Isa.  i.  I,  sg.^ ;  and  at  a  later  date  it  was  taken 
by  Psammetichus,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine 
years,  being  the  longest  siege  on  record  (Herodot. 
ii.  157).     The  destniction  of  Ashdod  was  fi^retold 
by  the  prophets  (Jer.  xxv.  20 ;  Amos  L  8 ;  iii.  9 ; 
Zieph.  ii.  4 ;  Zaco.  ix.  6) ;  and  was  accomplished 
by^the  Maccabees  (I  Mace.  v.  68;  x.  77-84 ;  xL 
4).   It  is  named  among  the  towns  which  Pompey 
joined  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  AfUig. 
xiv.  4.  4,  De  Bell  Jud,  i.  7.  7),  and  among  the 
cities  ruined  in  the  wars,  which  Ghibinius  ordered 
to  be  rebuilt  {AnHq.  xiv.  5.  3).     The  town  was 
included    in  Herod  s  dominion,  smd  was  ooe 
of  the  three  towns  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
sister  Salome  (^De  BelL  Jud.  vii.  8.  1).     T^ 
evangelist  Philip  was  found  at  Ashdod  after  be 
had  liaptized  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  (Acti  viii. 
40).     Azotus  early  became  the  seat  of  a  bishop* 
ric ;  and  we  find  a  bishop  of  Azotus  preient  at 
the  councils  of  Nice,  of  Chalcedon,  a.d.  359,  cf 
Seleucia,  and  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  536  (Reland. 
PalastinOf  p.  609). 

Adidod  subsisted  as  a  small  unwalled  town 
in  the  time  of  Jerome.  It  was  in  ruins  when 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  Palestine  (/<w>* 
ed.  Asher,  i.  79) ;  but  we  learn  from  William 
of  Tyre  and  Vitriacus  that  the  bishqnic  was 
revived  by  the  Latin  Christians,  at  least  titiH 
larly,  and  made  sufiragan  of  Treves.  Sandys 
(Travailes,  p.  151)  describes  it  as  < a  place  of  oo 
reckoning;*  and  Zuallart  (Voyage,  iv.  132) 
speaks  of  it  as  an  Arab  village.  And  this  seems 
to  be  its  present  condition,  fbr  Irby  and  Maiiglev 
(p.  180)  describe  it  as  inhabited.  The  site  is 
marked  by  ancient  ruins,  such  as  broken  arches, 
and  partly  buried  fragments  of  marble  oolumos; 
there  is  also  what  appeared  to  these  tiavellen  a 
very  ancient  khan,  the  principal  chamber  vf  which 
had  obviously,  at  some  fonner  period,  been  used 


ASHER. 
ai  a  Chriitiaii  ehapd.    The  place  is  still  called 

ASHER  C^,  happine9s;  Sept  *AtHip),  one 
of  die  sons  of  Jacob  by  Zilpah,  the  handmaid 
of  I^eah  (Gen.  xxx.  13;  xxxv.  26),  and  founder 
of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  44-47). 
Aiher  had  four  sons  and  one  daughter  (Gen. 
xlijL  20 ;  Deut.  zxxiii.  24).  On  quitting  Egypt 
the  number  of  adult  males  in  the  tribe  of  Asher 
was  41,500,  which  made  it  the  ninth  of  the  tribes 
(excluding  Levi)  in  numbers — £|^iraim,  Manas- 
•eh,  and  Benjamm  only  being  below  it  But  be- 
fore entering  Canaan  an  increase  of  1 1,900 — an 
increase  exceeded  only  by  Manasseh — raised  the 
number  to  53,400,  and  made  it  the  fifth  of  the 
tribes  in  population  (comp.  Num.  i.  40,  41 ;  xxri. 
47).  The  mheritance  of  this  tribe  lay  in  a  very 
frmtful  country,  on  the  sea-coast,  with  Lebanon 
north,  Garmel  and  the  tribe  of  Issachar  south,  and 
Zebulon  and  Naphtali  east  It  i^  usually  stated 
that  the  whole  of  the  Phcenician  territories,  in- 
chiding  Sidon,  were  assigned  to  this  tribe.  But 
there  are  various  considemtions  which  militate 
gainst  this  conclusion  (see  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  in  Pictorial  Bible,  Num.  xxvi.  24 ; 
JoiL  xix.  24 ;  Judg.  i.  31),  and  tend  to  show  that 
the  assigned  frontier-line  was  drawn  out  to  the  sea 
sooth  of  Sidon.  The  stiongest  text  for  the  inclusion 
of  Sidon  (Tyre  was  not  uien  founded)  is  that  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  to  the  reproach  of  the 
Aaherites,  that  <iiey  did  not  drive  out  the  Sido- 
nisni  (Judg.  i.  3 1).  This  Michaelis  is  disposed  to 
Inject  as  an  interlopiation ;  but  J.  Kitto  (Pict 
^.  in  loc.)  conceives  it  to  denote  that  the 
Aiherites  were  unable  to  expel  die  Sidonians,  who 
bjr  that  time  had  encroached  southward  into  parts 
of  the  coast  actually  assigned  to  the  Asherites;  and 
be  strengthens  this  by  referring  to  the  subsequent 
^Mindation  of  Tyre,  as  evincing  the  disposition 
of  the  Sidonians  to  colonise  the  coast  south  of 
their  own  proper  territories.  The  Asherites  were 
unable  to  gain  possession  for  a  long  time  of  the 
toritories  actually  assigned  them,  but  *  dwelt 
>nong  the  Canaanite^  the  ii^iabitants  of  the 
hnd'  (Judg.  i.  32^  ;  and,  <  as  it  is  not  usual  to 
say  of  a  larger  ntimb«r  diat  it  dweUs  among  die 
"nailer,  the  inference  is,  that  they  expelled  but 
fotnporatively  few  of  the  Canaanites,  leaving  them, 
in  feet,  a  majority  of  the  population*  (Bush,  note 
«  Judg.  i.  32). 

ASHES,  in  the  symbolical  language  of  Scrip- 
tare,  denote  human  frailty  (Gren.  xviii.  27),  deep 
bomiliation  (Esth.  iv.  1 ;  Jonah  iii.  6 ;  Matt  xi. 
1} ;  Luke  x.  13 ;  Job  xlii.  6  ;  Dan.  ix.  3).  To 
It  in  a«bes  was  a  token  of  grief  and  mourning 
fJobilS;  Lam.  iii.  16;  Ezek.  xxvii.  30\  as 
**8  aUo  itiewing  them  upon  the  head  (2  &im. 
xiii.  10 ;  Iga.  xli.  3)  [Mournino].  *  Feeding 
•*  asbei,'  in  Ps.  cii.  9,  appears  to  express  grief,  as 
w  one  with  whose  food  the  ashes  with  which  he  is 
wvered  mingle.  But  in  Isa.  xliv.  20, « feeding 
wj  arfies,"  which  afford  no  nourishment,  is  judged 
Jj  denote  meffectual  means,  labour  to  no  purpose, 
^pare  Hos.  xii.  1. 

ASHIMA  («p^,  2  Kings  xvu.  30 ;  Sept 
*^*ntU0)  bonly  once  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
2«J*  «•  the  god  of  the  people  of  Hamath.  The 
BwyVsum  Talmud,  in  the  treatise  *Sanhedrin' 
laW  in  Car|Hoy*8  Apparatus,  p.  516),  and  the 
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majority  of  Jewish  writers,  assert  that  Ashima 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  goat  without 
wool;  the  Talmud  of  Jerusalem  says,  under  that 
of  a  lamb,  Elias  Levita,  a  learned  Rabbi  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  assigns  the  word  the  sense  of 
ope;  in  which  he  was,  in  all  probability,  deceived 
by  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  Latin  nmia, 
Jurieu  and  Calmet  have  proposed  other  fanciful 
conjectures.  The  opinion  that  this  idol  had  the 
form  of  a  goat,  however,  appears  to  be  the  one  best 
supported  by  arguments  as  well  as  by  authorities. 
Thus  Pfeiffer  (in  his  Dubia  Vexata,  ad  loc.)  sug- 
gests that  ashima  may  be  brought  into  rdaticm 
with  the  word  HtDB^,  which  the  Samaritan  ver- 
sion uses  in  the  sense  of  some  species  of  goat,  as  a 
translation  of  the  original  1pi(  in  Deut  xiv.  5. 
On  this  ground  we  might  conjecture  that  the  word 
ashima  actually  means  a  goat  without  wool,  by 
deriving  it  from  DK^,  which,  though  it  usually 
signifies  to  be  guilty,  yet  occurs  in  die  sense,  of  to 
be  hid  waste,  to  be  bare,  as  a  cognate  of  tH^  and 
Dt3t^:  so  that  ashima  would  mean  bare,  bald. 
Besides,  as  a  goat,  the  Egyptian  god  Mendes 
would  alford  an  excellent  puallel  to  Ashima ;  as 
likewise  the  Gredc  Pan  (cf.  Lev.  xvii.  7). 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  name  of  this 
idol  furnished  Aben  Ena  with  an  ojmortunity  of 
displaying  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Jews 
against  the  Samaritans.  In  his  preface  to  the 
book  of  Esther,  he  asserts  that  tne  Samaritan 
text  of  Gen.  i.  1,  b^:ins  with  the  words  <  In 
die  beginning  Ashima  created.'  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  there  is  no  trace  of  this  reading  either 
in  the  Samaritan  text  or  version.  Aben  Ezra's 
own  words  are  cited  at  length  in  Hottinger^s  Ex- 
ercit.  Antimorin.  p.  40. — J.  N. 

ASHKENAZ  (TJ?^ ;  Sept  *A(rxayd{;  Gen. 
X.  3)  ;  and  Ashchbnaz  (Jer.  li.  27),  the  proper 
name  of  a  son  of  Gomer,  sou  of  Japhet,  and 
of  a  tribe  of  his  descendants.  In  Jeremiah 
it  is  placed  with  Ararat  and  Minni,  provinces  of 
Armoiia;  whence  it  is  probable  that  Ashkenaz 
was  a  province  of  Armenia ;  or  at  least  that  it  lay 
not  far  from  it,  near  the  Caucasus,  or  towards  the 
Black  Sea.  The  commentators  have  been  all 
bound  to  something  like  this  conclusion  by  tlie 
passage  in  Jeremiah,  and  nothing  more  satisfac- 
tory is  now  attainable.  The  various  &nciful  at- 
tempts to  trace  the  name  may  be  seen  in  Winer 
(Biblisches  Reahobrterbuch,  s.  v.  Askbnas).  The 
modem  Jews  fimcy  the  name  denotes  the  Germans. 

ASHPENAZ,  chief  of  die  eunuchs  of  king 
Nebuchadneuar,  to  whose  care  Daniel  and  his 
companions  were  consigned,  and  who  changed 
their  names  (Dan.  i.  3,  7). 

ASHTAROTH  (Vfnjy^ ;  Sept  'A^rrapt^), 
and  Ashtarotu-Garnaim  (D^31S  ^^t^^*^ 
Sept  ^Affrap^  Kcd  Kapydty),  a  town  of  Bashan 
(Deut.  i.  4 ;  Josh.  ix.  10)  which  Mras  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii. 
31),  and  was  assigned  to  the  Levites  (1  Chron. 
vi.  71).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  6  miles  from 
Edrei,  the  other  principal  town  of  Bashan,  and 
25  miles  iVom  Bostra.  The  town  existed  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5) ;  and  as  its  name 
of  Ashtaroth  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  wor- 
ship of  the  moon  under  that  name  [see  the  follow- 
ing article],  tbere  is  little  need  to  look  further 
than  the  crescent  of  that  luminary  and  its  sym- 
bolical image  for  an  explanation  of  the  addition 
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Carnaim,  or  rather  Karnaim,  '  homed.*  %  Mace, 
xii.  26,  mentioQs  the  temple  of  Atergatii  (Ash- 
taroth)  in  Camion,  which  it  describes  as  a  strongly 
fortified  town  of  difficult  access,  but  which  was 
taken  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  slew  25,000  of 
the  people  therein  (2  Mace  xii.  21, 26).  Astaroth- 
Caxnaim  is  now  usually  identified  wim  Mezareib, 
the  situation  of  which  corresponds  accurately 
enough  wiih  the  distances  given  by  Eusebius. 
Here  is  the  first  castle  on  the  great  pilgrim  road 
from  Damascus  to  Mecca.  It  was  built  about 
340  years  ago  by  the  Sultan  Selim,  and  is  a 
square  building,  about  100  feet  on  each  of  its 
•ides,  with  square  towers  at  the  angles  and  in  the 
centre  of  each  fiue,  the  walls  being  40  feet  high. 
The  interior  is  an  open  jvtd  with  ranges  of  ware- 
lionses  gainst  the  castle  wall  to  contain  stores  of 
provisions  for  the  pilgrims.  There  are  no  dwell- 
ings beyond  the  castle,  and  within  it  cmly  a  few 
mud  huts  upon  tiie  flat  roofr  of  the  warehouses, 
occupied  by  the  peasants  who  cultivate  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds.  Close  to  this  building  on  the 
nortii  and  east  side  are  a  great  number  of  springs, 
whose  waters  collect  at  a  short  distance  into  a 
lake  or  pond  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circum- 
ference. In  the  midst  of  this  is  an  island,  and  at 
an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 
advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of  chapel, 
around  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient  build- 
ings. There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Burckhardt,  p. 
242;  Buckingham's  w^ra6  Tribet,  p.  162.) 

•ASHTORETH  (H-W^,  I  Kings  xi.  5; 
Sept  *A(rrdpTri)  is  the  name  of  a  goddess  of  the 
Sidonians  (1  Kings  xi.  5,  33),  but  also  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10^  whose  worship  was 
introduced  auHmg  the  Israelites  during  die  period 
of  the  judges  TJud.  ii.  13;  1  Sam.  vii.  4),  was  ce- 
lebrated by  Solomon  himself  (1  Kings  xi.  5),  and 
was  finally  put  down  by  Josiah  ^2  Kings  xxiii. 
13).  She  is  frequently  mentionea  in  connection 
with  Baal,  as  the  corresponding  female  divinity 
(Jud.  ii.  13) ;  and,  from  the  addition  of  the  words, 
*■  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,*  in  2  Kings  xxiiL  4 
(although  AshSrah  occurs  there,  and  not  *Ashtoreth, 
which  will  be  accounted  for  below),  it  is  probable 
that  she  represented  one  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  Ae  is  meant 
by  the  *  queen  of  heaven,*  in  Jer.  viL  18;  xliv. 
17 ;  whose  worship  is  there  said  to  have  been  so* 
lemnised  by  burning  incense,  pouring  libations, 
and  offering  ^cakes.  Further,  by  comparing  the 
two  passages,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4,  and  Jer.  viiL  2, 
whicn  last  speaks  oi  the  ^  sun  and  moon  and  all 
the  host  of  heaven,  whom  they  served,*  we  may 
conclude  that  the  moon  was  wcnr^pped  under  the 
names  of  queen  of  heaven  and  of  *Ashtoreth,  pro- 
vided the  connection  between  these  titles  is  esta- 
blished. This  constitutes  nearly  the  sum  of  all 
the  indications  in  the  Old  Test  concerning  *Asb- 
toretn. 

According  to  the  testimonies  of  pro&ne  writeES, 
the  wor^p  of  this  goddess,  under  difierent  names, 
existed  in  all  countries  and  colonies  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  nations.  She  was  e^)ecially  the  chief 
female  divinity  of  the  Phosnicians  and  Syrians — 

the  Baaltis  (i.  e.  ^H/Pl  donUna  mea,  equivalent 
to  the  Oreek  address,  A4<rwoa^ ! )  to  Baal ;  'Ao*- 
r^ipTTi  ^  fjutyitmh  as  Sanchoniathon  calls  her  (ed. 
Orelli,  p.  34).  She  was  known  to  the  Babylo- 
nians ai  Mylitta  (•'.  0.  posibly  KA^PID,  the 
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emphatic  state  of  the  feminine  particitile  active  of 
Apnel,  genetrix^y  Herod,  i.  131 ;  to  me  Araknani 
as  Alitta,  or  Alilat,  Herod,  iii.  8  (i.  e.  according 
to  Pocock's  etymology — ^tecim,  p.  1 10 — al  llsr 
hat,  the  goddess  [which  may,  however,  also  mean 
the  crescent  moon — see  Freytag*s  Lex,  Ar.] ;  or 
al  Hilftl,  the  moon;  or,  accoiding  to  Kleokers 
suggestion,  al  Walid,  genetrix.  See  Bergmum, 
De  Belig.  Arch,  Anieislamica,    Argentor.  1834. 

p.  7).    The  supposed  Punic  name  Tholath,  TOT^ 

which  Munter,  Hamaker,  and  others  coDsidcred 
to  mean  genetrix^  and  to  belong  to  this  goddev, 
cannot  be  adduced  here,  as  GesoiiuB  hai^  recently 
shown  that  the  name  has  arisen  hotn  a  fi^lse  read- 
ing of  the  inscriptions  (see  his  Monttm,  Ling. 
Phcsnic.  p.  114).  But  it  is  not  at  all  opoi  to 
doubt  that  this  goddess  was  worshipped  at  ancient 
Carthage,  and  probably  under  her  I%aeniciaD 
name. 

The  classical  writers,  who  usually  cndeavoaied 
to  identify  the  gods  of  other  nations  with  their 
own,  rather  than  to  discriminate  between  them, 
have  recognised  several  of  their  own  divinities  in 
Ashtoreth.  Thus  she  was  considered  to  be  Jtmo 
(B^A0(r  ^  'Hpa  ^  'A^poS/ny,  Hesycbius;  '  Juno 
sine  dubitatione  a  Pomis  Astarte  vocatur,*  Au- 
gustin.  Qwest,  in  Jud.  xvL) ;  or  Venus,  especi- 
ally Venus  Unmia  (Cicer.  Nat.  Deor,  iii.  23 ; 
'Aariprri  34  icrrtw  ^  vap'  'EAAifo-iy  *Appeiiriq 
'wpo(rayop€vofi4rrij  Tbeodoret  in  Libr.  m.  Reg. 
Qtuest.  L. ;  and  the  numerous  inscriptioDs  of  Bona 
Dea  CoBlestis,  Venus  Coelestis,  &c.,  cited  in  Hun- 
ter's Religion  der  Karthager,  p.  75) ;  or  Lima 
(^Oupa^ieuf  ^lyucts  'AtrrpodpxTIJ'  ipopidiowri,  tfv- 
A^Ki}y  cZvcu  $4\oyTts,  Herodian,  v.  13 ;  Locian 
De  Dea  Sgra,  iv.\ 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  connectian  between  all 
these  divinities  cannot  escape  any  student  of  an- 
cient religions ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  the 
precise  link  of  that  connection.  Winer  ingeniously 
suggests  {BibL  Realwort.)  that  Ashtoreth  was  con- 
founded with  Juno,  beouise  she  is  the  female 
counterpart  to  Baal,  the  chief  god  of  the  Syrians 
— their  Jupiter,  as  it  were ;  and  with  Venus,  be- 
cause the  same  lascivious  rites  were  common  to  bar 
worship,  and  to  that  of  Ashtoreth  and  her  cognate 
Mylitta  (CreaMiet's  Symbokk,  ii.  23>  But  so 
great  is  tne  intomixture  and  oonfiision  between 
the  gods  of  pagan  religions,  '  pro  divcrntate  no- 
minis,  non  pro  imminis  varietate,*  as  Ambrose 
says,  that  Miinter  further  identifies  Ashtoredt— 
due  allowance  being  made  for  difference  of 
time  and  place — ^with  die  female  Kablr,  Axio- 
kersa,  wi^  the  Egyptian  Isis,  with  the  Paphian 
Venus,  with  the  Taurian  and  Ephesian  Diana, 
with  the  Bellona  of  Comana,  with  the  Arme- 
nian Antifaid,  and  with  the  Samian,  Maltesian, 
and  Lacinian  Juno.  She  has  also  been  considered 
to  be  the  same  as  the  SjnanJishMtiea    [Atkx- 

OATIS]. 

As  for  the  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Ashtoredi,  Creuaer  and  Miinter 
assert  that  it  vras  the  principle  of  c<mception  and 
parturition — ^that  subordinate  power  which  is  fe* 
cundated  by  a  superior  inflluences,  but  which  is 
the  agent  of  all  births  throughout  the  universe. 
As  such,  Miinter  maintains,  in  his  ReKgiom  der 
Babgkmiery  p.  21,  in  opposition  to  the  remarks  of 
Gesoiius  in  his  Jesaias,  iii.  337 — that  the  origi- 
not  form  under  which  Ashtoreth  was  worshipped 
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ten  ;  and  that  the  traiMitioD  froni  that 
tt  Veniu  (whidi  we  will  immeduilelj 
Dotice)  wa«  unqucfltionaMy  an  innovalion  of  a 
liltr  dU«.  It  it  ef  idenC  that  tba  moiHi  alone  can 
Ik  pcopefly  railed  the  quern  of  heaven ;  aa^aln 
thit  IlitdepenloiC  nlation  of  tbe  moon  to  the  )un 
DiikM  it  a  more  appropriate  ■ymbol  of  that  mi, 
■boM  ^iDClirau  a)  tanole  and  mother,  throughoul 
tbc  wbule  extmt  of  animated  nature,  wen  embo- 
died in  Ashtoreth  [BajU.]. 

1\k  rites  or  her  wonhijs  if  we  ma.j  aMume 
Ibnr  reMiuibling  tboae  which  profane  authon  de- 
•cribe  ai  paid  to  the  ccgnate  goddewo,  in  part 
■gne  with  the  few  iodicatiixu  in  the  Old  TeM.. 
in  (art  complete  the  brief  notices  there  into  an 
ucoRlaDt  picture.  The  caiti  moitioneil  in 
Jit.  Tii.  18,  which  ore  called  in  Hebrew  D'313 
Kamu^m,  were  also  knawn  to  tlie  Greeki  by  the 
nuae  x<>3vm,  and  were  by  them  made  in  the 
•hape  of  a  lielcle,  in  reference  Id  the  new  moon. 
Amonii  animali,  the  dove,  the  crab,  and,  in  later 
tioKi.  the  lion,  were  ncied  to  her)  and  among 
bulu,  the  pomegranate.  No  blood  wat  ih«l  on 
W  altar;  but  male  animals,  and  chiefly  kidi, 
■aT■BcriBcedtobeT<Taci^  ffu(.  ii.  3).  Hence 
nUK  nippoie  that  (be  reason  why  Judah  pto- 
uvd  the  harlot  a  kid,  was  that  she  might  sacri- 
£n  it  to  Aihtorelh  (tee  Tuch's  note  to  Gen. 
miiii.  17),  The  most  prominait  part  of  tier 
■aihip,  however,  cnuiitol  of  those  libidinous 
Ofifs,  which  Augustine,  who  was  an  eye-witlms 
rf  llieir  borrora  in  Car^ge,  describes  with  such 
indigmtiaD  {Da  CiniL  Dei,  ii.  3).  Her  pricsli 
■era  eunachs  in  womoi's  attire  (the  imuliar 
oiine  of  whom  is  D'C'lp,  sam,  )'.  e.  cinmdi, 
G»lli-I  King*  I".  34).  and  women  (nitnp, 
•saw,  Ce.  mevelrlccs— Hos.  iv.  14,  which  term 
■i^L  to  be  distinguished  ^om  ordinary  har- 
m,  ni:it),  who,  like  the  Bayaderes  of  India, 
Jsoidtuted  themselves  to  enrich  the  temple  of  this 
("iW  The  prohibition  in  Deul.  iiiii.  18  ap. 
pars  to  allude  to  the  dedication  of  such  fiuids  to 


D  has  emnnusTy  rendered  ■1'C'K  by 
■o  be  deducted  (as  is  explained  below), 
■ten  ue  yet  several  occasions  on  which  ^rdctu 
"d  lAoi/y  trm  are  mentioneJ  as  peculiar  seats 
«(  (pmbably,  her)  lascivious  rita  flia.  i.  28; 
Ur.  3;  1  Kings  Kiv.  33;  Hos.  iv.  13;  Jer.  ii. 
»;  iil  13).  She  also  had  celet^ated  temples 
(I  Saitu  rai.  10> 

As  to  the  fann  and  attributes  with  which  Aib- 
mih  was  represoiled,  the  oldest  known  image, 
Bat  in  Pauhoa,  was  a  white  conical  stone,  oflen 
fa  on  Pb^nician  remains  in  the  figure  which 
Tacitus  describes,    I.  c.   as   '  Simulacnim    non 

■siieni  inambitum,  met»  modo,  exsurgens,  et 
ratio  in  ohscuto.'  Miinter  is  unwillmg  to  coii- 
■idit  Ibis  a  Lingam  symbol;  nererthelesa,  Ihete 
•wan  to  be  some  room  for  disputing  hit  opinion. 
Id  Canaan  the  was  pmbably  represented  at  a 
<o*.  Itisiaidin  the  book  of  Tobili.S,  that  the 
Oiba  which  molted  sacrificed  to  rp  BinX  iS 
h^i,  where  the  feminine  article  with  BiicL>i  ts 
ts  be  remarked.  In  Fhcenicia,  iba  bad  the  bad 
^icov  or  bull,  as  the  is  seen  tn  coins.  San- 
'^oWfaoD  states  that  ■  Astorta  adapted  the  head 
'  t  Ml  u  a  symbol  ofher  sorereignty;'  be  also 


accounts  for  the  star  which  is  her  most  usual 
emblem,  by  saying  that  *  when  she  jHssed  through 
the  earth,  the  found  a  fallen  star,  which  she  con- 
secrated in  Tyre  (I  e.  p.  31).  At  length,  she  was 
figured  with  the  human  form,  as  Lucian  expressly 
testifies  of  the  Sjrian  goddess — which  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  Aihtoreth ;  and  she  is  so  found 
on  coins  of  Severus,  with  berheod  surrounded  with 
rays,  sitting  on  a  lion,  and  holding  a  thunderbolt 
and  a  sceptre  in  eitber  hand.  What  Kimchisays 
of  her  bemg  worshippeil  under  the  figure  of  a 
llleep  is  a  mere  figment  of  the  Rabbins,  fiunded 
on  a  misapprehension  of  Deut.  vii.  13.  At  the 
words  JK^t  nnnBil  there  occurring  may  be 
leptimately  taken  as  the  jdhi  of  the  flock  (  rsfwrss 
pecoris),  i.  t.  either  the  ewes  or  tfae  lambt,  the 
whole  fiHindalion  of  that  opinion,  as  well  as  of  the 
notion  that  the  word  meant  sheep,  is  unsound. 

The  word  Ashtorelh  cannot  be  plausibly  de- 
rived fmm  any  root,  or  combinallon  of  roots.  In 
the  Syro-Aiahian  languages.  Tlie  best  etymology, 
tluit  approval  by  Geseniut,  deduces  it  from  the 
Persian  situniA,  ftar,  witli  a  prustbetic  guttural. 
The  laleit  etymology  is  that  suggested  by  Sir  Vf. 
Betliam,  in  his  Etraria  Cellica,  ii.  22,  who  re- 
solves ^starts  into  (he  Irish  elemenls :  At,otilo/: 
tar,  btyond  ;  te,  deity — ih^  goddeaa  of  iortff  voy- 
aget!  Asiitureth  is  feminine  as  to  form  ;  Its  plural 
Aglitarotli  alto  occurs  (and  is  sometimes  errone- 
ously taken  to  be  the  pro[jer  name  of  the  goddess); 
but  it  is  understood  to  denote  a  plurality  of 
imagtM  (like  tiie  Greek  'Efifml\  or  to  belong  to 
tliaC  usage  of  t)ie  plural  whidi  is  found  in  words 
denotiug  lord  (Ewald'i  Hebr.  Gram,  f  Ml). 

To  come  now  to  Aihbr*h  (ITI^,  Judg. 
vi.  25)  :  Selden  was  the  flnt  who  endearonred  to 
show  that  (his  word— which  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulgate  is  generally  rsidered  gnme,  in  which  our 
Butboriied  version  has  followed  tlterrt— must  in 
tome  places,  for  the  sake  of  the  sense,  be  taken  In 
mean  a  taioden  tmagt  of  Ashtoreth  (De  Diu 
Syrii,  ii.  2).  Not  lung  after,  Spencer  made  the 
same  aatertion  (De  I^.  Hrfiraor.  L.  ii,  16). 
Vilringa  then  followed  out  the  same  argnmetil,  in 
bit  note  to  Isa.  Kvii.  R.  Qeienius,  at  length,  bas 
treated  the  whole  question  so  elaborately  in  his 
Theiavmi,  as  to  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and 
has  evinceil  that  Athenth  is  a  name,  and  also 
denotes  an  image  of  thii  goddess. 

Some  of  the  argummlt  which  support  this  par- 
tial, or,  in  Gesenius's  case,  total  rejection  of  the 
signification  irron,  for  HICV,  are  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. It  is  argued  that  Asherah  almost  always 
Dccnn  wifli  words  which  denote  uioZt  and 
tiatutt  of  idoli ;  that  the  vsbs  which  are  em- 
ployed to  express  the  making  an  Asherah,  are 
incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  grove,  as  th^are 
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•uch  at  to  build,  to  shape,  to  erect  (except  in  one 
pasH^e^  where,  however,  G^eseniui  still  maintaint 
that  the  verb  there  used  means  to  erect)  ;  tfiat  the 
words  used  to  denote  the  destraction  of  an  Ashe- 
rah  are  those  of  itreaking  to  pieces,  subverting; 
that  the  image  of  Asherah  is  placed  in  the  Tem- 
ple (2  Kings  xxi.  7^ ;  and  that  Asherah  is  coupled 
with  Baal  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  Ashtorem  b: 
compJudg.  ii.l3;  X.  6 ;  1  Kings xviii.l9;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  4 ;  and  particularly  Judges  iii.  1,  and  ii.  13, 
where  the  plural  form  of  both  words  is  explained 
as  of  itself  denoting  images  of  this  goddess.  Be- 
sides, Selden  objects  that  die  signification  grove 
is  even  incongruous  in  2  Kings  xvii.  10,  where  we 
read  of  *  setting  %tp  groves  under  every  green  tree.^ 
Moreover,  the  LXX.  have  rendered  Asherah  by 
Astarte,  in  2  Chron.  xv.  16  (and  the  Vulgate  has 
done  the  same  in  Judges  iii.  7),  and,  ccmversely, 
have  rendered  Ashteuvth  by  groves,  in  1  Sam. 
vii.  3. 

On  the  strength  of  these  arguments  most  modem 
scholars  assume  that  Asherah  is  a  name  for  Ash- 
toreth,  and  that  it  denotes  more  especially  the 
relation  of  that  goddess  to  the  planet  Venus,  as  the 
lesser  star  of  good  fortime.  It  appears,  namely, 
to  be  an  indisputable  fact  that  both  Baal  and 
Ashtoreth,  although  their  primary  relation  was  to 
the  sun  and  moon,  came  in  process  of  time  to  be 
connected,  in  the  religious  conceptions  of  the 
Syro- Arabians,  with  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus, 
as  the  two  stars  of  good  fortune  [See  the  article 
MsNi].  Although  the  mode  of  transition  from 
the  one  to  the  other  is  obscure,  yet  many  kindred 
circumstances  illustrate  it.  For  instance^  the 
connection  between  Artemis  and  Selene ;  that  be- 
tween Juno  and  the  planet  Venus,  mentioned  in 
Creuzer  ii.  566 ;  the  fact  that,  in  the  Zendavesta, 
Anfthid  is  the  name  of  the  genius  of  the  same  pla- 
net ;  and  that  (OnDfeC  astro  (which  word  is  only 
an  Aramaic  form  of  the  same  sitarah  which,  as 
was  remarked  above,  furnishes  the  best  derivation 
lor  Ashtoreth)  is  also  the  name  of  the  same  planet 
in  the  religious  books  of  the  Tsalians  (Norberg's 
Onomast.  Cod.  Nasarai,  p.  20).  It  is  in  refer- 
ence to  this  connection,  too,  that  a  star  is  so  often 
found  among  the  emblems  with  which  Ashtoreth 
is  represented  on  ancient  coins.  Lastly,  whereas 
the  word  Asherah  cannot,  in  the  sense  of  grove, 
be  legitimately  deduced  from  the  primitive  or 
secondary  signification  of  any  Syro- Arabian  root 
"KS^,  as  a  name  of  the  goddess  of  good  fortune, 
it  admits  of  a  derivation  as  natural  in  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view,  as  it  is  appropriate  in  sig- 
nification. The  verb  IK^  means  to  prosper; 
and  Asherah  is  the  feminine  of  an  adjective 
signifying /orfimo^,  happg. — J.  N. 

ASIA.  The  ancients  had  no  divisicms  of  die 
world  into  parts  or  quarters ;  and  hence  the  word 
Asia,  in  the  modem  large  sense,  does  not  occur 
in  Scripture.  Indeed  it  does  not  at  all  occur,  in 
any  sense,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  is  found 
in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  the  New 
Testament  It  there  applies,  in  the  largest  sense, 
to  that  peninsular  portMm  of  Asia  which,  since 
the  fifth  century,  hais  been  known  by  the  name 
of  Asia  Minor;  and,  in  a  narrower  sense,  to  a 
certain  portion  thereof  which  was  known  as  Asia 
Proper.  Thus,  it  is  now  generally  agreed, — 
1.  That  'Asia*  denotes  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor, 
in  the  texts  Acts  xix.  26,  27;  xx.  4,  16,  18; 
xxvii.  2,  &c. :  but,  2.  That  only  Asia  Propbr, 
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the  RomAn  or  Proconsular  Asia,  is  denoted  in 
Acts  ii.  9;  vi.  9;  xix.  10,  22;  2  Tim.  L  15; 
1  Pet  i.  6;  Rev.  i.  4,  11.  Asia  Minor  com- 
prehended Bith3mia,  Pontus,  Ghdatia,  Cafipadocia, 
Gicilia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lycaonia,  Phrygia, 
Mysia,  Tioas  (all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament),  Lydia,  Ionia,  i^lis  (which  are 
sometimes  included  under  Lydia),  Caria,  Doris, 
and  Lycia.  Asia  Proper,  or  Proconsular  Asia, 
compr^ended  the  provinces  of  Phrygia,  Mysia, 
Caria,  and  Lydia  (Cicero,  Pro  Fiacc.  27 ;  Ep. 
Fam,  ii.  15).  But  it  is  evident  that  St  Luke 
uses  the  term  Asia  in  a  sense  still  more  restricted, 
for  in  one  place  he  counts  Phrygia  (Acts  ii.  9, 
10),  and  in  another  Mysia  (xvi.  6,  7),  as  pro- 
vinces distinct  from  Asia.  Hence  it  is  {m>bable 
that  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  second  set  of  re- 
ferences the  word  Asia  denotes  only  Ionia,  on  the 
entire  western  coast,  of  which  Ephesus  was  the 
capital,  and  in  which  the  seven  churches  were 
situated.     This  is  called  Asia  also  by  Strabo. 

ASIARCH^  Chjirdoxai,  Acts  xix.  31 ;  Vulg. 
Asiee  principes ;  TertulL  presides  sacerdotales ; 
Auth.  Vers.  *  certain  of  the  chief  of  Asia*).    These 
asiarchs,   who    derived    their  appellation   firom 
the  name  of  the  province  over  which  tiiey  pre- 
sided (as  SyriarchflB,  2  Mace.  xii.  %  Lyciarch, 
Cariarch,  &c.),  were  in  Proconsular  Asia  the 
chief   presidents   of   the    religious    rites,   whose 
oflSce  it  was  to  exhibit  every  year,  in  honour 
of  the  gods  and  of  the  Roman  emperor,  solemn 
games  in  the  theatre.    This  they  did  at  tibeir  own 
expense  (like  the  Roman  lediles),  whence  none 
but  the  most  opulent  persons  could  bear  the  office, 
although  only  of  one  yearns  continuance.    The 
appointment  was  much  as  follows :  at  the  ban- 
ning of  every  year  (».  e.  about  die  autumnal  equi- 
nox) each  of  the  cities  of  Asia  held  a  public 
assembly,  in  order  to  nominate  one  of  their  citi- 
lens  as  asiarch.     A  person  was  then  sent  to  die 
general  council  of  the  province,  at  some  cme  of 
the  principal  cities,  as  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Sardis, 
&c.,  to  announce  the  name  of  the  individual  who 
had  been  selected.     Of  the  persons  thus  nomi- 
nated by  the  cities  the  council  designated  ten. 
As  the  Afftdpxai  are  repeatedly  mentimied  in  the 
plural,  some  suppose  that  the  whole  ten  presided 
as  a  college  over  the  sacred  rites  (comp.  Strab<^ 
xiv.  p.  649).     But  in  Eusebius  (Hi*t-  Ecclea. 
iv.  15)  Poly  carp  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom when  *  Philip  was  asiarch  and  Statius  Qtia- 
dratus  proconsul  of  Asia ;'  from  which  and  other 
circumstances  it  is  deemed  more  probable  diat,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Irenarch,  the  names  of  the  ten 
nominated  by  the  general  council  were  submitted 
to  the  proconsul,  who  chose  one  of  the  number  to 
be  asiarch.     Kuinoel  (on  Acts  xix.  31)  admits 
that  one  chosen  by  the  proconsul  was  pre-emi- 
nently the  asiarch,  but  conceives  that  the  other 
nine  acted  as  his  assessors  and  also  bore  that  title. 
Others,  however,  think  die  plurality  of  asiarchs 
sufficiently  provided  for  by  supposing  that  those 
who  had  served  the  office  contmued  to  bear  the 
title,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Jewish  high-priests ; 
but  the  other  branch  of  the  alternative  is  usually 
preferred.      Winer  judiciously  remarks,  that  in 
the  course  of  time  changes  may  have  been  made 
in  the  office,  which  our  fragmentary  informaticm 
does  not  enable  us  to  trace ;  and  he  contends  that 
the  solitary  testimonv  of  Eusebius  means  no  more 
than  that  one  asiarch,  Philip,  then  and  there  pre- 
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»Aed  at  the  public  games,  but  not  that  tbe 
airaiigeinaits  of  all  the  games  were  made  and 
provided  by  that  one  asiarch.  (See  Kuinoel, 
Hammimd,  Bloomfield,  &c.,  in  Acts  xix.  31;  and 
Winer*8  BibUwhes  ReoJIioorterbuch,  s.  v,  ^Asi- 
archsi,'  with  the  authorities  there  cited.) 
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ASKELON   (P7p?^;    Sept  'A(ric<iAiw),   a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  and  seat  of  one  of  their 
fire  states  (Judg.  xiv.  19 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  17  ;  2  Sam. 
i.  20).     It  was  situated  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  between  Gaza  and  Ashdod,  twelve  geog. 
miles  north   of  the  former,  and  ten  S.  by  W. 
frcon  the  latter,  and  thirty'Seven  S.W.W.  from 
Jerusalem.      It  was  the  only  one  of  the  five 
great  Hiilistine  towns  ^t  was  a  maritime  port, 
and  stood  out  close  to  the  shore.     Askelon  was 
aaigned  to  tbe  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xiii.  13; 
comp.  Judg.  i  18) ;   but  it  was  never  for  any 
length  of  time  in  possession  of  the  Israelites.    The 
part  of  the  country  in  which  it  stood  abounded  in 
aiomatic  plants,  onions,  and  vines  (Plin.  xix.  32 ; 
Strab.  xvi.  750 ;  Dioscor.  i.  124 ;  Colum.  xii.  10 ; 
Alex.  Trail,  viii.  3).  It  was  well  fortified  (Jose^^ 
De  BeU.  Jud,  iii.  21 ;  comp.  Mela,  i.  1 1),  and  early 
became  the  seat  of  Uie  worship  of  Decerto  (Diod. 
Sic  iL  4).    After  the  time  of  Alexander  it  shared 
the  lot  of  Phoenicia,  and  also  of  Judsea,  being  tri- 
batary  sometimes  to  Egypt,  and  at  other  times 
to  Syria  (1  Mace.  x.  86 ;  xi.  60 ;  xii.  33 ;  Joseph. 
AnUq.  xii.  4.  5).  The  magnificent  Herod  was  bom 
at  Askelon,  and  although  the  city  did  not  belong 
to  his  dominion,  he  adorned  it  with  fountains, 
laths,  and  colonnades  (^De  BeU.  Jud,  i.  12.  1 1) ; 
and  after  his  deatli  Salome,  his  sister,  resided  in  a 
lalace  at  Askelon,  whicli  Ccesar  bestowed  upon  her 
{Antiq,  xvii.  11.5).  It  suffered  much  in  the  Jewish 
war  with  the  Romans  {De  BelL  Jud.  ii.  18.  5 ; 
ui.  2. 1-3) ;  for  its  inhabitants  were  noted  for  their 
dislike  of  the  Jews,  and  they  slew  2500  of  those 
who  dwelt  there  (ii.  18.  5 ;  iii.  2.  1).    After  this 
Askelon  again  revived,  and  in  the  middle  ages  was 
noted  not  only  as  a  stronghold,  but  as  a  wealthy 
and  important  town  (WilL  Tyr.  1.  xvii.  c.  21). 
As  a  sea-port  merely  it  never  could  have  enjoyed 
much  advantage,  ^  coast  being  sandy  and  diffi- 
cult of  access.     Tbe  town  bears  a  prominent  part 
in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.   After  being  several 
times  dismantled  and  re-fortified  in  the  times 
of  Saladin  and  Richard,  its  fortifications  were 
at  length  totally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  Bibars 
in  4.D.  1270,  and  tbe  port  filled  up  with  stones, 
for  fear  of  future  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Cru- 
laders  (Wilkin. GcacA.  dtr  Kreuz.  vii.  586).  This, 
no  doubt,  sealed  the  ruin  of  the  place.    Sandys 
{TrawUkSf  p.  151,  A.n.  1610)  describes  it  as 
*now  a  place  of  no  note,  more  than  that  the 
Turke  doth  keepe  there  a  garrison.'    Fifty  years 
aA«  (A.D.  16601  Von  Troilo  found  it  still  par- 
tially inhabitea.      But  its  desolation  has  long 
been  complete,  and  little  now  remains  of  it  but 
the  walls,  with  numerous  fragments  of  granite 
piUan.    The  situation  is  described  as  strong; 
tbe  thick  walls,  flanked  with  towers,  were  built 
on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock  that  encircles  the 
town,  ana  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  ground  within  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an 
^phitheatze  (Richardson,  ii.  202-204;  Eli  Smith, 
in  Mwioruuy  Herald  for  1827,  p.  34 1>    The 

place  still  bean  the  name  of  Askulan  < .  i\!lLm^. 


ASMODEUS  QAfffxoicuos ;  Tob.  iii.  8),  a  de- 
mon or  evil  spirit,  mentioned  in  the  Apocr3rphal 
book  of  Tobit  as  having  beset  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  Raguel,  and  killed  the  seven  husbands  whom 
she  had  married  before  Tobit  (Tob.  iii.  8 ;  vi.  14; 
viii.  2f  3\  The  Rabbins  have  a  number  of  ab- 
surd traoitioiM  respecting  Asmodeus,  which  may 
be  seen  in  Calmet's  original  edition,  and  in  Light- 
foot  (Hot.  Hebr.  ad  Luc.  xi.  15).  They  call 
him,  as  well  as  Beelzebub^  *  tbe  prince  of  devils,* 
whence  the  two  names  have  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  same  demon.  But  this  title  they  also  give 
to  *  the  angel  of  death,"  as  the  destroyer  of  all 
mankind  :  hence  some  derive  the  name  Asmodeus 
from  the  Hebrew  123E^  $hamad,  to  exterminate, 
which  identifies  it  with  Ashmodai  and  also 
Abaddon  (see  the  word),  the  same  as  Apollyon, 
the  angel  of  death.  Thiis  is  likely,  and  thus  the 
story  in  Tobit  means  no  more  than  that  the  seven 
husbands  died  successively  on  their  marriage  with 
Sarah. 

ASMONEANS.     [Maccabees.] 

ASNAPPER  053P?;  Sept  ^htnrtvwpdp), 
the  name  of  the  king,  or  possibly  Arayrian  satrap, 
who  sent  ^e  Cuthean  colonies  into  Palestine 
(Ezra  iv.  10).  Taking  him  for  king  of  Assyria, 
be  is  generally  identified  with  Esar-haddon,  al- 
though some  believe  the  name  to  denote  Salma- 
nezer.  The  title  «n^p>1  «ni  (Auth.  Vers.  *  most 
noble')  which  is  given  to  him  belonged  to  the 
satraps. 

ASPALATHUS  {hnri^oBos),  a  name  which 
occurs  only  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  of  the  Apo- 
crjrpha,  wWe  &e  substance  which  it  indicates  is 
enumerated  with  the  other  spices  and  perfumes  to 
which  wisdom  is  compared.  Though  this  drug  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  canonical  Scriptures,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  may  have  been  (»ie  of  the  substances 
compreliended  under  the  general  name  of  spices. 
It  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  substences  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  a  perfume  and  incense,  as  it  is 
described  by  Dioscorides  (i.  c.  10),  as  well  as  enu- 
merated by  Theophrastus  (ix.  c.  7),  and  by  both 
among  aromatic  substances.  It  forms  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  the  cyphi,  or  compound  incense 
made  use  of  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  as  related 
both  by  Plutarch  and  Dioscorides.  The  substance 
which  was  called  aspalathus  has  not  been  very 
clearly  ascertained,  though  several  plants  have 
been  indicated  as  yielding  it  Lignum  Rhodium 
is  sometimes  considered  to  be  one  of  the  kinds  of 
aspalathus  described  by  Dioscorides,  but  this  is  a 
produce  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  of  the  plant 
called  Convolvulus  scoparius.  From  it  the  per- 
fumers of  Paris  obtain  VHuile  de  bois  de  Rhodes. 
By  others  aspalathus,  which  has  been  supposed  to 
be  the  same  thing  as  Syrian  aloe,  or  that  of 
Rhodes  and  of  Candia,  is  thought  to  have  beoi 
yielded  by  species  of  the  genus  which  has  been 
called  Aspalathus,  and  especially  by  the  species 
A.  creticus,  which  is  now  called  Anthyllis  Her- 
mannisB ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  he  sufficient 
proof  of  this.  Others  again  have  held  that 
aspalathus  was  a  kind  of  agallochum  [Ahalim], 
and  Dr.  Harris  (sub.  Lign. — aloe)  seems  to  have 
thought  that  he  got  rid  of  a  difficulty  by  suggest- 
ing that  ahtUim,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  f^al- 
lochum,  should  be  rendered  Aspalatha.  Arab 
authors,  as  Avicenna  aAd  Serapion,  give  Dar^thv- 
»han  as  the  Arabic  synonyme  of  aspalathus.   They 
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quote  gome  of  their  own  countrymen  at  authorities 
respecting  it,  in  addition  to  Galen  and  Dioscorides. 
Hence  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  product  of 
the  East  rather  than  of  the  West,  as  for  such  they 
usually  g^ive  only  the  Greek  name  or  its  transla- 
tion, and  quote  only  Ghreek  authorities.  Avicenna, 
in  addition  to  his  description,  says  that  some  think 
it  may  be  the  root  of  Indian  nard.     Hence  it  may 

t'ustly  be  inferred  that  DornsAisAoit,  which  the  Ara- 
bians thought  to  be  aspalatbus,  must  have  come  to 
them  from  India,  or  they  would  not  have  hazarded 
this  supposition.  In  India  the  name  Dar'tMshan 
is  appued  to  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  is  called 
kaephul  or  kyphuL  This  tree  is  a  native  of  the 
Himalayan  mountains  frvm  Nepal  to  the  Sutlej, 
and  has  been  figured  and  described  by  Dr. 
Wallich,  in  his  Tentamen  Flora  NepaJensiSf  p. 
59,  t.  45,  by  the  name  Myrica  aapida^  in  conse- 
quence of  its  fruit,  which  is  something  like  that 
of  the  arbutus,  being  edible.  The  leaves,  on 
being  rubbed,  have  a  pleasantly  aromatic  though 
faint  smell.  The  barK  forms  an  article  of  com- 
merce fivm  the  hills  to  the  plains,  being  esteemed 
in  the  latter  as  a  valuable  stimulant  medicine. 
It  may  be  seen  mentioned  by  the  name  ka-i-phul 
in  Gladwin^s  translation  of  the  Persian  Ulfaz4- 
Udwiehf  No.  884,  as  a  synonyme  of  Dar^heeshany 
which  is  described  as  an  aromatic  bark,  while 
at  No.  157  DoT'theeshan  is  considered  to  be  a 

synonyme  of  ^maJ \j£iM» i  uhtelayooty  which  seems 

to  be  a  corruption  of  aspalathos  from  die  errors  of 
transcribers  m  the  diacritical  points.  Kaephul 
has,  moreover,  been  long  celebrated  by  Sanscrit 
authors,  and  it  may  therefore  have  easily  formed 
one  of  the  early  articles  of  commerce  fttnn  the  East 
to  the  West,  together  with  the  Nard,  the  Costus, 
and  the  Lycium  of  these  mountains. — J.  F.  R. 

ASPHALTUM  C^D  chemar;  AxaJb.j\A^ 

ckomar;  Sept  tur^aXros ;  Auth.  Vers.  *  pitch  *). 
Luther,  like  the  modem  Rabbins,  erroneously 
translates  the  Hebrew  by  <  clay.*  The  Hebrew 
and  Arabic  names  probably  refer  to  the  reddish 
colour  of  some  of  the  specimens  (Dioscorides, 
i.  99).  The  Greek  name,  whence  the  Latin 
Asphaltum,  is  doubtless  frt>m  the  Lake  Asphal- 
tites  (Dead  Sea),  whence  it  was  abundantly  ob- 
tained. Usually,  however,  asphaltum,  or  com- 
pact bitumen,  is  (tf  a  shining  black  colour ;  it  is 
solid  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  alto- 
gether not  milike  common  pitch.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  from  1  to  1*6,  and  it  consists  chiefly 
of  bituminous  oil,  hydrogen  gas,  and  diarcoal. 
It  is  found  partly  as  a  solid  dry  fossil,  inter- 
mixed in  layers  of  plaster,  marl,  or  slate,  and 
partly  as  liquid  tar  flowing  frtmi  cavities  in  rocks 
or  in  the  earth,  or  swimming  upon  the  surface  of 
lakes  or  natural  wells  (Burckhardt,  ii.  77).  To 
judge  from  Gen.  xiv.  10,  mines  of  asphaltum 
must  have  existed  formerly  on  the  spot  where 
subsequently  the  Dead  Sea,  or  Lake  Asphaltites, 
was  formed,  such  as  Mariti  ( Travels,  iv.  27) 
discovered  on  the  western  shore  of  that  sea.  The 
Palestine  earth-pitch  seems,  however,  to  have  had 
the  preference  over  all  the  other  sorts  (Plin.  xxviii. 
23 ;  Discor.  i.  p.  100).  It  was  used  among  the 
ancients  partly  for  covering  boats,  paying  the 
bottoms  of  vessels  (comp.  NicMir,  ii.  p.  336 ;  Gen. 
vi.  14 ;  Exod.  ii.  3 ;  Jowph.  De  BelL  Jud.  iv.  8.  4 ; 
Buckmgfaam,  Meippot.  p.  346),  and  partly  as  a 
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substitute  for  mortar  in  buildings;  and  it  i» 
thought  that  the  bricks  of  wl^ch  the  walla  of 
Babylon  were  biult  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Stiabo,  xvi. 
743 ;  Herod,  i.  179;  Plin.  xxxv.  51 ;  Ammi<m. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Virtruv.  viii.  3 ;  comp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  4.  3)  had  been  cemented  with  hot 
bitumen,  which  imparted  to  them  great  solidity. 
In  ancient  Babylon  asphaltum  was  made  use  of 
also  as  fuel,  as  Ae  envux>ns  have  from  the  earliest 
times  been  renowned  (m  the  abundance  of  asphalt- 
mines  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  12;  Herod.  i.l79 ;  Dion.  Caaa. 
Ixviii.  26;  Strabo,  xiv.  8.  4;  Plut  Alex,  c  35  ; 
Theodoret,  Quest,  in  Genes,  59;  Hitter,  Geogr,  ii. 
345 ;  Buckingham,  Mescpot,  p.  346).  Neither 
were  the  ancient  Jews  unacquainted  with  the 
medicinal  properties  of  that  mineral  (Joseph. 
De  BeU.  Jud,  ibid.) 

The  asphaltum  was  also  used  amcMig  the  an- 
cient Egyptians  for  embalming  the  dead.  Strabo 
(xvi.)  and  many  more  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
writers  assert,  ^at  only  the  asphalt  of  the  Dettd 
Sea  was  used  for  that  purpose,  but  it  has  in  more 
recent  times  been  proved,  from  experiments  made 
on  mummies,  diat  the  Egyptians  onployed  slaggy 
mineral  pitch  in  embalming  the  dead.  Tliia 
operation  was  performed  in  three  difl*erent  way* : 
the  first  with  slaggy  mineral  pitch  alone;  the 
second  with  a  mixture  of  this  oitumen  and  a 
liquor  extracted  from  the  cedar,  called  cedoria  ; 
and  the  third  with  a  similar  mixture,  to  which 
resinous  and  aromatic  substances  were  added 
(Hatty.  Mineral,  ii.  p.  315). 

Asphaltum  is  found  in  mnsnow  on  the  shore  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  or  floating  <»  the  surface  of  ita 
waters.    Dr.  Shaw  (Travels  in  Barbtsry  and  the 
Levant)  was  told  mat  this  bitumen,  for  which 
the  Dead  Sea  is  so  famous,  at  certain  times  rises 
from  the  bottom  of  die  sea  in  large  pieces  of 
semiglobular  form,  which,  as  soon  as  they  touch 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  external  air  can 
operate  upon  them,  burst  asunder  in  a  thousand 
pieces,  with  a  terrible  crash,  like    the  puhis 
fidminans  of  the  chemists.    Tliis,  however,  he 
continues,  only  occurs  along  the  shore;   for  in 
deep  water,  it  is  supposed  that  these  eruptions 
^ow  themselves  in  large  columns   of  smoke^ 
which  are  often  seen  to  rise  from  the  lake.     Hie 
fact  of  the  ascending  smoke  has  been  much  quet- 
ti(Hied  by  naturalists;  and  although  apparently 
confirmed  by  the  testimonies  of  various  travellers, 
brought  together  by  Bttsching,  in  his  Erdbeschrei- 
bung,  it  is  not  confirmed  by  the  more  observant 
travellers  of  recent  years.     Pococke  {Descrkft, 
of  the  Easty  &c.  ii.  }  46)  presumes  that  die  thick 
clumps  of  asphalt  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the 
lake  have  been  brought  up  by  subterraneous  fire, 
and  afterwards  melt^  by  the  agitation  of  die 
waters.     Also  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  764)  speaks  of  sub- 
terraneous fires  in  (hose  parts  (comp.  Burckhardt, 
Syria,  394). 

Dr.  Robinson,  when  in  the  neighbourhood, 
heard  from  the  natives  die  same  story  which  had 
previously  been  told  to  Seetien  and  Burckhardt, 
namely — ^tbat  the  asphaltum  floura  down  the  Utce 
of  a  precipice  on  the  eastern  ahott  of  the  lak^ 
until  a  lai^  mass  is  collected,  when,  from  its 
weight  or  some  shock,  it  breaks  ofi'and  frdls  into 
the  sea  (Seetxen,  in  Zach's  Monatl.  Correspond,, 
xviii.  441 ;  Burckhardt,  p.  394;  Robinson,  ii. 
229).  This,  however,  he  strongly  doubts,  for 
assigned  reasons,  and  it  is  agreed  that  nothing  of 


the  kind  occnn  on  ttv  wtitent  ihore.  Tht  Pro- 
ftawr  ralha-  incliim  to  receive  the  teatiuatiy  of 
IIk  local  Artbt,  vho  affinn  that  the  bitumen 
oal;  appean  afta  outbqualieL  They  allege  that 
iftrr  the  eaithquake  of  IR34  huge  quontitia  of 
il  were  coit  upon  the  ibote,  of  whicb  the  Jdtalin 
Anha  aloDe  look  about  SO  kuMan  (each  of 
06 lis.)  to  market;  aad  it  wu  conobotatively 
Tecollected  bj  Ibe  Rer.  Eli  Smith,  that  a  large 
unouDt  bad  that  year  been  purchaacd  at  Beirut 
by  the  Fnuk  mercbann.  There  wai  anotbcr 
orlhquake  on  January  1,  1837,  and  toon  after  a 
large  man  of  Bapholtum  (compared  by  one  peiwn 
to  an  island,  and  by  BDother  to  a  boiin)  wu  diico- 
icnd  floating  ao  the  lea,  and  mu  diiveii  aground 
DO  the  weslem  aide,  near  Uidiun.  The  neigh- 
bgoriug  Arabs  oHembleil,  cut  it  up  with  axes, 
noun'^  it  by  camels'  loads,  aod  sold  it  at 
die  rale  of  four  piastres  the  rull,  or  pound ;  the 

Edact  IS  said  to  hate  been  about  3000  dotlan. 
Kpt  dunog  lltese  two  years,  tbe  Sheik  at  the 
Jehilin,  a  man  fifty  yean  aid,  liad  never  known 
bitumeu  appear  in  the  sea,  uor  heard  of  it  troxa 
Iris  (alhen  ( Rotaiuou'i  Bib.  RaearclUt,  a.  p.  230). 
TioM  iafDrmation  may  serve  (o  illustrate  the  ac- 


It  up  black  D 


h  float 


DiDdoru*  (ii.  18),  who  itata  thai 
dBDwn  up  in  masses,  covering  sometimes  two  or 
line  pIttAra,  and  baviog  Ibe  spucaiaoce  of 
Usodt.— E.M. 

ASS  (*nt^  e&amor),  Equu*  Asinui  of  Lin- 
DBa;  by  some  formed  into  a  aubgenuj^caitainiug 
dot  group  of  the  Gquidn  which  are  nut  stciped  like 
Ze(irw,and  have furms and characteradistiaguish- 
•blc  fiom  true  horwi,  such  a»  a  peculiar  shape  oT 
hidy  and  limbs,  long  ears,  aa  upright  tnaiie,  a 
■ail  only  tufUd  at  the  end,  a  streak  along  the 
ipine,  i^oi  croned  with  aiMlia  (D  the  shouldeii, 

Baide*  the  ordinary  lenn  Chamor,  the  Hebrews 
likeirise  used  JITW  Athm,  AUm,  Aim  i  On^f 
Oirm;  KTB  Para;  and  ll"^  Orad,  Ortdia.  By 
Ihrse  wotds,  no  douht,  (bougli  not  with  Ibe  strict 
pnisiai]  of  science,  diflerent  species  and  diitloct 
ncei  of  the  group,  as  well  as  qualities  of  sex  and 
f,  were  indicated ;  but  the  contexts  in  geneial 
•Snl  only  slight  assistance  !□  discriminating 
Ami ;  aod  reliance  on  cngnale  language*  is  ofloi 
uuvailing,  since  we  find  that  similar  wonts  tr»- 
i]UHit1y  point  to  secondary  and  not  lo  identical 

1-  Cbihoh  we  taketo  be  the  name  of  the  cinn- 
nm  working  ass  of  Western  Asia ;  an  animal  of 
■mall  stature,  frequently  repmented  on  Egyptian 
"""  ^  '"  '"'  oniers  on  the  back,  usually 
'  (the  Arabic  Hamai  and 
— ' —  ^«-«pw«..,{  red),  and  the  same  as  the 
"faikiih  Hymar.  It  appetus  to  be  a  domesticated 
nee  of  the  wild  ass  of  Arahia,  Mesopotamia,  aod 
&Blliem  Persia,  where  it  is  denominated  Qour : 
■>  Sciij*Dre  il  is  distingnisbed  by  the  name  rf 
TtV  Onid  (Job  mix.  3\  and  in  tbe  Chaldee  of 
"«>it\HTrSOredia{v.2\);  both  terms  bnng 
■Bit  likrly  derived  from  the  braying  voice  of  the 

J  Ju  ill  natural  stale  it  never  seeks  woody,  but  up- 
lod  mcky  retreats ;  and 


it  is  liabituated  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  precipicee 
(a  practice  nol  oitirelj  obtitoated  in  our  own  do- 
mestic raca),  whence,  with  ptotiuded  ears,  it  eur- 


[Domestlc  Ass  of  ITestera  Aris.J 
Tcys  die  scene  below,  blowing  and  at  length 
braying  in  extreme  eicitemenL  Tbu  habit  is 
beauliftilly  depicted  by  Jeremiah,  wboi  speaking 
of  the  Para  (ivii.  6)  and  Omd  (.lviii.6),  where, 
instead  of  UnP  Oror,  htsth,  we  Jioold  read 
IITJ)  Orvd,  wild  ass ;  for  there  is  no  heath,  enco, 
in  Asia.  , 

Dm?  Oir,  Otrim;  in  the  Chaldee  '<7V  Ili; 
Auth.  VenL  young  ass,  colt ;  but  this  reitdering 
don  not  appear  on  all  occasions  to  be  correct, 
the  won)  being  sometimes  used  where  the  Oirim 
or  Ourim  carry  loads  and  till  iJie  ground,  which 
seems  lo  afford  evidence  of,  at  least,  full  giowdi 
(Ih.  ixz.  6,  24).  {intt  Alon,  Atunuth,  is 
unsatiBfactorily  roidered  ^  she-ass,'  unless  we  sup- 
pose it  to  refer  to  a  breed  of  greater  beauty  and 
importance  than  the  common,  namely,  the  silver 
grey  of  Africa ;   which  being  large  and  indocile, 

for  riding,  and  on  that  account  formed  a  valuable 
kind  of  property.  Fromearly  agesawhitebreedof 
this  race  was  reared  at  Zobeir,  die  ancient  Baasora, 
and  capital  of  the  Orchmi,  from  which  place  civil 
dignitaries  still  obtain  theii  white  asses  and  while 
mules.  It  is  a&w  the  fashion,  aa  it  was  during 
the  Parthian  empire,  and  probably  in  the  time  A 
the  Judges,  to  dapple  this  breed  with  spots  of 
orange  or  crimson  or  of  both  colours  together ; 
and  we  agree  with  the  Editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bt6Je  (note  on  Judg.  V.  1 0)  that  Ibis  it  the  meaning 
of  the  word  VIV  Tmchor  (chequered  I)  ;  oo  in- 
terpretation which  is  conArmed  by  (he  Babylonian 
Sanhedrim,  who,  in  answer  to  King  Sapor's  oDer 
of  a  horse  lo  convey  the  Jewish  Messiah, say :  'nan 
est  tibi  equus  centimaculus,  quails  est  ejus  (Met- 
sia)  asinus.'  Hnrses  and  bsb»  thus  painted  occur 
frequently  in  Oriental  iUuniinated  MSS.,  aod 
although  the  taste  may  be  puerile,  we  conceive  that 
it  is  the  record  of  remote  conquest  achieved  by  a 
nation  of  Central  Asia  mounted  on  spotted  ot 
clouded  horses,  aod  revived  by  the  Parthians,  who 
were  lunilarly  equipped.  See  Iniroduction  to 
Bitl.  of  Bone  and  Ike  Tavmm  Hone,  Natit- 
ralut't  Library,  vol.  lii.  No  other  primwval 
invasion  from  the  cast  by  borMmen  on  Taebot 
animals  than  that  of  the  to-called  Centaurs  it 
recorded  :  Iheii  era  coincidei  nearly  with  that  nf 
the  Judge*. 
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By  the  law  of  Motet  the  am  was  declared  un- 
clean, and  therefore  wat  not  used  as  ibod,  except- 
ing, as  it  would  appear,  in  cases  of  extreme  famine. 
TMs  inference,  however,  is  drawn  from  a  case  where 
the  term  * ass^s  head^  may  be  explained  to  mean 
not  literally  the  head  of  an  ass,  but  a  certain  mea- 
sure or  weight  so  called,  as  in  1  Sam.  xri.  20, 
where  it  is  said  that  Jesse  sent  to  Saul  *  an  ass  of 
bread  f  for,  in  our  version, '  laden  with  *  is  an  ad- 
dition to  the  text  Although  therefore  the  famine 
in  Samaria  may  possibly  have  compelled  the 
people  to  eat  asses,  and  a  head  may  have  been 
very  dear,  still  the  expression  may  denote  the 
measure  or  weight  which  bore  the  same  name. 
The  prohibition,  however,  had  more  probably  an 
economical  than  a  religious  purpose :  hunting 
was  thus  discouraged,  and  no  norset  being  used, 
it  was  of  importance  to  augment  the  number  and 
improve  the  qualities  of  the  ass. 

As  this  animal  wat  most  serviceable  to  man, 
its  name  wat  held  in  reroect  rather  than  con- 
tempt The  tlander,  therefore^  current  among  the 
Romant  and  directed  againtt  the  Jews,  diat  they 
adored  the  head  of  an  ass  in  secret,  may  not  have 
originated  in  direct  malice  or  misinterpretation, 
but  have  arisen  out  of  some  Gnostic  fancies,  it) 
which  Uie  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  had  nearly  for- 
saken the  Scriptures  in  search  of  the  magical  delu- 
sions of  the  Cabala,  and  new  semi-Christians  in 
that  city,  so  deeply  indulged  during  the  first  cen- 
turies of  our  era.  Hence  die  Ophite  sect  figured 
in  the  circles  of  Behemoth,  the  last  genius  or 
Eon  (f ),  under  the  name  of  Onoel,  shaped  like  an 
ass ;  and  there  exists  an  engraved  Abraxa,  or  talis- 
man, of  Gentile  or  Gkiostic  origin,  bearing  the 
whole-length  form  of  a  man  in  flowing  robes  with 
an  ats^s  head,  and  holding  an  open  book  with  the 
inscription,  'Deus  ChrisUanorum  meneuychites.* 
It  is  not  likely  that  mere  malice  would  engrave 
iti  spite  up(»i  amulets,  although,  if  Jablonski  be 
correct,  the  ass  was  held  in  contempt  in  Egypt, 
and  therefore  in  Alexandria;  but  among  tne 
Arabs  and  Jews  we  have  *  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wilderness,*  a  solemn  allusion  derived 
from  the  wild  ass,  almost  the  only  voice  in  the 
desert;  and  in  the  distinguuhing  epithet  of  Mir- 
van  IL,  last  Ommiad  coliph,  who  was  called 
Hymar-al-Geierah,  or  wild  aas  of  Mesopotamia — 
proofs  that  no  idea  of  contempt  was  associated  with 
theprophet^s  metaphor,  and  that,  by  such  a  desig- 
nation, no  insult  was  intended  to  tiie  person  or  dig- 
nity of  the  prince.  In  more  remote  ages  Tartak  or 
Tarhak  was  an  ass-god  of  the  Avim,  and  Yauk  was 
the  Arabian  name  of  another  equine  divinity,  or  a 
difierent  name  for  the  same  Tartak,  whose  form 
may  possibly  be  preserved  to  ^  present  day  in 
the  image  of  the  Borak,  or  mystical  camel,  which, 
according  to  the  Koran,  bore  Mohammed,  and  is 
now  carried  in  processions  at  the  Nourous.  It  is 
shaped  like  a  horse,  having  a  white  body  with  red 
legs,  a  peacock's  tail,  and  a  woman's  instead  of 
an  ass's  bead. 

2.  fiOD  Para,  rendered  likewise  <  wild  ass,'  is  a 
derivative  of  the  same  root  which  in  H^new  has 
produced  CHD  Paraa,  hone,  and  D^^HD  Paraaim, 
horsemen,  Persians,  and  Parlhians.  Though  evi- 
doitly  a  generical  term,  the  Scripture  uses  it  in  a 
specific  sense,  and  seems  to  intend  by  it  the  horse- 
ass,  or  wild  mule,  which  the  Greeks  denominated 
Hemionos,  and  die  modems  Djiggetai;  though 
WA  «hink  there  still  remains  tome  commixture  in 


ASS. 

the  descriptions  of  the  siiecies  and  those  of  the 
Koulan,  or  wild  aas  of  Northern  Asia.     Both  are 


^^^>»S^ 
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nearly  of  the  same  stature,  and  not  unlike  in  tbe 
general  distribution  of  colours  and  markings,  but 
die  Hemionos  is  dirtinguished  from  the  other  by 
its  neighing  voice  and  the  deficiency  of  two  teem 
in  the  jaws.  The  species  is  first  noticed  by  Aris- 
totle, who  mentions  nine  of  these  animals  as  being 
brought  to  Phrygia  by  Phamaces  the  satraps 
whereof  three  were  living  in  tbe  time  of  his  ton 
Phamfid)azus.  This  was  while  the  Onager  ttiU 
roamed  wild  in  Cappadocia  and  Syria,  and  proves 
that  it  had  until  then  been  considered  the  aame 
species,  or  that  from  its  rarity  it  had  escaped  dis- 
crimination ;  but  no  doubt  remains  that  it  wat 
the  Gourkhur,  or  horse-ass,  which  is  implied  by 
the  name  Hemioios.  The  allusion  of  Jeremiah, 
in  speaking  of  the  Para  (xiv.  6),  most  forcibly 
depicts  the  scarcity  of  food  when  this  species^ 
inured  to  the  desert  and  to^want  of  water,  are  made 
theprominent  example  of  sufiering. 

xhey  were  most  likely  used  in  traces  to  draw 
chariots :  the  animals  so  noticed  in  Isa.  xxi.  7 
and  by  Herodotus  are  the  same  which  Pliny,Straba^ 
and  Amobius  make  the  Caramanians  ind  Scy- 
thians employ  in  the  same  way.  We  claim  the 
Para,  and  not  the  Orud,  to  be  this  species,  because 
the  Hemionos,  or  at  least  the  Gourkhur,  does  not 
bray,  as  before  noticed ;  and  because,  notwitltftand- 
ing  iti  fierceness  and  velocity,  it  is  actually  used 
at  present  at  a  domestic  animal  at  Lucknow,  where 
it  was  observed  by  Duvaucel.  The  Hemionos  it 
little  inferior  to  the  wild  horse ;  in  shape  it  re- 
sembles a  mule,  in  gracefrdnets  a  hone,  and  in 
colour  it  is  silvery,  with  bioad  spaces  of  flaxen  or 
bright  bay  on  the  thigh,  flank,  shoulder,  neck,  and 
head ;  the  ears  are  wide  like  the  lebm't,  and  the 
neck  is  clothed  with  a  vertical  dark  mane  pro- 
longed in  a  stripe  to  the  tuft  of  the  taiL  Thecom- 
pany  of  this  animal  is  liked  by  horaet,  and,  when 
domesticated,  it  is  gentle :  it  is  now  found  wild 
from  the  deserts  of  the  Oxut  and  Jaxaitet  to 
China  and  Central  India.  In  Cutch  it  it  never 
known  to  drink,  and  in  whole  dittricts  which  it 
frequents  wator  is  not  to  be  found :  and,  though 
the  natives  talk  of  the  fine  flavour.of  the  flesh,  and 
the  Goor  in  Persia  is  the  food  of  heroes,  to  an 
European  its  smell  is  abominable.  For  detailed 
remarks  on  all  the  species  of  Equidss  we  refer 
to  vol.  xii.  of  ^  NattaraHsfs  Library,  where, 
however,  there  are  several  typographical  orars  in 
the  Hebrew  names. 

MuLS  (y)^  Pered,  a  slight  alteratian  from 


ASSHUR. 

P^  before  referred  to)  occurs  in  2  Sam,  xiii. 
38;  1  Kings  L  33 ;  x.  25 ;  and  in  othtr  places. 
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Thb  animal  is  sufficiently  well  known  to  require 
no  particular  description.  Where,  or  at  what 
period,  breeding  mules  was  first  commenced  is 
totally  unknown,  although,  from  several  circum- 
stances, Western  Asia  may  be  regarded  as  the 
locality ;  and  the  era  as  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
fint  kings  of  Israel.  In  the  time  of  David,  to  be 
allowed  to  ride  on  the  king*s  own  mule  was  an 
mdostood  concession  of  gr^  if  not  sovereign  au- 
thority, and  several  years  before  the  mention  of 
this  event  all  the  king^s  sons  already  rode  upon 
Boles.  It  does  not  ajppear  that  the  Hebrew 
people,  at  this  early  penod  at  least,  bred  mules ; 
they  received  them  from  Armenia,  the  liurge 
Posian  race  being  considered  the  oflbpring  of 
flie  Onager  and  mare;  but  tihe  most  beautiful 
were  no  doubt  brought  from  the  vicinity  of  Bas- 
■la,  as  before  noticed.  The  claim  of  Anah,  son 
of  Zibeon,  to  the  discovery  of  breeding  mulea^  as 
>Beited  in  the  Talmuds,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
cxpresrion  of  national  vanity.  It  rests  on  Qea. 
nxvl  24,  where  DO^  Jemim,  or  BoHyimim  is  ren- 
dered mules  :  but  it  more  probably  means  water. 

eon  JRechea  (Esth.  viii.  10,  14 ;  1  Kings  iv. 
SS)  we  take  to  be  one  of  the  many  names  for 
fimning  camels;  at  Herat  still  called  Badees; 
in  Arabia,  Deloul,  Oo  Shaary,  and  Hedjeens 
ased  to  carry  exprnses ;  or  post  horses,  anciently 
Aaandi  or  Astandi,  now  Cnupper  or  Chuppaw, 
which,  according  to  Xenoohon,  existed  in  Persia 
in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  ana  are  still  in  use  under 
'Merent  appellations  over  all  Asia. — C.  H.  S. 

ASSHUR,  a  son  of  Shem,  who  gave  his  name 
to  Aisyria  (Gen.  x.  11-22)     [Assyria], 

ASSIDiEANS  (D^^pq  chasidim,  1  Mace 
*a*  13,  'Ao'iSfiubi,  the  pious,  or  righteous) ;  a 
nsmedeiived  from  the  root  lOn,  a  word  us^  to 
<lnotea  very  good  or  a  very  bad  action,  but  more 
^oexttly  the  former.  As  a  description  of  a  par- 
^itnlu  body  of  men  it  does  not  occur  in  the 
3*i^ooicad  Siaiptures,  nor  in  Josephus ;  but  in  the 
^Bt  Book  of  Maccabees,  as  above,  it  is  applied  to 
^  body  of  sealous  and  devoted  men  who  rose  at 
w  ngnal  for  aimed  resistance  given  by  Matta- 
tUas,  the  fiither  of  Ae  Maoca2)ees,  and  who, 
noder  him  and  his  successors,  upheld  with  the 
''^  the  great  doctrine  of  the  umty  of  Ood,  and 
i^ttamed  tib  advancing  tide  of  Grecian  manners 
sod  idolatries 

/^  Jews  at  a  later  period  gave  the  name  of 
^^**idim  to  those  pious  persons  who  devoted  them- 

.  ^*  to  a  life  of  austerities  and  religious  exercises, 

m  Uk  hope  of  hastening  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 


siah, and  of  making  an  atonement  for  their  own 
sins  and  for  the  sins  of  others.  The  name  of  Cha* 
sidim  has  also  been  assumed  by  a  Jewish  sect 
which  originated  in  Poland  about  a  hundred  years 
sinc^  and  which  still  subsists.  There  is  an  account 
of  it  in  the  Penny  Cyclopadia,  art  <  Assidians." 
The  ideas  connected  with  this  later  appropriation 
of  the  tana  have,  by  an  obvious  association,  been 
carried  back  to  and  connected  with  the  Charidim 
or  Assidoans  who  joined  Mattathias,  and  who 
have  generally  been  regarded  as  a  sect  subsisting 
at  tiiat  time.  No  such  sect,  however,  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus  in  treating  of  the  aflairs  of  that  period ; 
and  the  texts  which  refer  to  them  (1  Mace.  ii.  42; 
vii.  13 ;  2  Mace  xiv.  18)  aflbrd  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence that  the  Assidaeans  formed  a  sect  distinct 
from  other  pious  and  faithftd  Jews.  The  analogous 
Hebrew  term  Chasidim  occurs  in  various  passages 
of  Scripture  appellatively  for  good  and  pious  men 
(Ps.  cxlv.  10 ;  cxlix.  1 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  1 ;  Mic  vii. 
2),  but  is  never  applied  to  any  sect  or  body  of  men. 
Upon  the  whole,  m  the  entire  absence  of  collateml 
imbrmation,  it  seems  the  safest  course  to  conclude 
that  the  Assidsans  were  a  body  of  eminently 
zealous  men,  devoted  to  the  Law,  who  joined 
Mattathias  very  early,  and  remained  die  constant 
adherents  of  him  and  his  son  Judnn  not,  like 
the  maas  of  tiieir  supporters,  rising  occasionally 
and  then  relapsing  into  the  ordinary  pursuits  of 
life.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Jennings  conjectures 
{AnUq,  p.  29S),  die  name  AtriScubi,  or  <  saints,* 
oame  to  oe  applied  to  them  by  their  enemies  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  like '  Puritans '  formeriy  in  this 
country,  and  'saints*  very  often  in  the  present 
day. 

ASSOS  ("Affffos),  a  town  of  Lesser  Mysia,  or 
of  Adramyttium,  opposite  the  island  of  Lesbos, 
or  Mitylene.  Paul  came  hither  on  foot  from 
Troas,  to  meet  with  his  friends,  in  order  to  take 
shipping  for  Mitylene  (Acts  xx.  13,  14).  It  is 
now  a  miserable  village,  called  Beiram,  built 
high  upon  the  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the  land 
(Richter,  p.  465,  sq.). 

ASSYRIA.  We  must  here  distinguish  between 
the  ootm^  of  Assyria,  and  die  Assyrian  empire. 
They  are  both  designated  in  Hebrew  by  S^^^ 
Asshur,  the  people  being  also  described  by  the 
same  term,  only  that  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  mas- 
culine, in  the  former,  feminine.  In  the  Septua- 
gint  it  is  commonly  rendered  by  *kffffohp  or 
*Affovplovs,  and  in  the  Vulgate  by  Assur  and 
AssyrUy  and  seldom  or  never  by  'Afforuf^a,  or  As- 
syria. Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  Asshurim  CAtraov 
pt^i/i)  of  Gen.  XXV.  3,  were  an  Arab  tribe ;  and 
tiiat  at  Eaek.  xxvii.  6,  the  word  ashurim  Tin  our 
version  *  Ashurites')  is  only  an  abbreviated  form 
of  teashuTf  box-wood. 

I.  Assyria  Proper  was  a  region  east  of  the 
Tigris,  the  capital  of  which  was  Nineveh.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  progenitor  of  the  abo- 
riginal inhabitants — Asshur,  the  second  son  of 
Shem  TGen.  x.  22 ;  1  Chron.  i.  17),  a  diflerent 
person  nom  Asshur,  son  of  Hezron,  and  Caleb's 
grandson  (1  Ghron.  ii.  4 ;  iv.  5).  Its  limits  in 
early  times  are  unknown;  but  when  its  mo- 
narchs  enlarged  their  dominions  by  conquest, 
the  name  of  this  metropolitan  province  was  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  empire.  Hence,  while  Homer 
calls  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  north  of  Pa- 
lestine Arimoi  (evidently  the  Aramim,  or  Am- 
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maeans  of  the  Hebrews),  the  Greeki  of  a  later 
period,  finding  them  subject  to  the  Assyrians, 
called  the  country  Assyria,  or  (by  contraction) 
SyrtOf  a  name  wluch  it  has  ever  since  borne.  It 
is  on  this  account  that,  in  classical  writers,  the 
names  Assyria  and  Syria  are  so  often  found  inter- 
changed ;  and  a  recent  commentator  on  Isaiah  is 
of  opinion  that  this  too  is  the  case  in  Scripture ; 
for  by  <  Assyria,*  in  In.  xix.  23-25,  be  undentands 
the  prophet  to  mean  *  Syria*  (Henderson  on  Isaiah^ 
Lond.  1840,  p.  173).  The  same  conjecture  had 
been  hazarded  by  Hitzig  {Begrjff'd.  Kritik  Alt 
Test  Heidelberg,  1831,  p.  98);  but  it  maybe 
questioned  whedier  in  Hebrew  'Asshur*  and 
'  Aram*  are  ever  confounded.  The  same,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  affirmed  of  those  parts  of  the  As> 
Syrian  empire  which  lay  east  of  the  Euphrates, 
but  west  of  the  Tigris.  The  Hebrews,  as  well  as 
die  Gredu  and  Romans,  appear  to  have  spoken 
of  them  in  a  loose  sense  as  being  in  Assyria, 
because  in  the  Assyrian  empire.  Thus  Iniah 
(vii.  20)  describes  the  Assyrians  as  those  *  beyond 
the  river,*  L  e.  east  of  the  Euphrates,  which  river, 
and  not  the  Tigris,  is  introduced  at  viii.  7,  as  an 
image  of  their  power.  In  Gen.  zxv.  18,  the  lo- 
cality of  the  Ishmaelites  is  described  as  being  east 
of  Egypt,  *  as  thou  goest  to  Assyria,*  which,  how- 
ever, could  only  be  reached  through  Mesopotamia 
or  Babylonia;  and  this  idea  best  reconciles  the 
i^iparent  incongruity  of  the  staionent  in  the  same 
book  (ii.  14),  that  the  Hiddekel,  or  Tigris,  runs 
<  on  the  east  of  Assyria,*  t.  e.  of  the  Assyrian  pro- 
vinces of  Mesopotamia  and  Babvlonia ;  for  tnere 
can  be  no  doubt  that^  not  only  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  but  long  after  its 
overtfirow,  the  name  of  Assyria  was  given  to  those 
provinces,  as  having  once  formed  so  important  a 
nut  of  it  For  example,  in  2  Kings  xxiii.  29, 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  termed  the  king  of  Assyria, 
though  resident  at  Babylon  Tcomp.  Jer.  ii.  18 ;  La- 
ment. V.  6;  Judidi  i.  7j  ii.  1) ;  yea,  in  Ezra  vi.  22, 
Darius,  king  of  Persia,  is  called  king  of  Assyria 
(comp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xix.  19) ;  and,  on  a  similar 
principle,  in  2  Mace.  i.  19,  tlie  Jews  are  said  to 
nave  been  carried  cap6ve  to  Persia,  t.  e.  Baby- 
lonia, because,  as  it  had  formerly  been  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  so  it  was  afterwards  under  xtte  do- 
minion of  Persia.  (Comp.  Herodotus,  L  106, 178; 
iii.  5  ;  viu  63 ;  Stiabo,  iL  84 ;  xvi.  1 ;  Airian, 
vii. ;  Exped.  Alex,  viL  21.  2 ;  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinui^  xxiiL  20;  xxir.  2;  Justin,  i.  2.  19.) 
One  writer,  Dionysius  Periegeta  (v.  975),  implies 
die  designation  of  Assyria  even  to  Asia  Minox^  as 
far  as  the  Black  Sea. 

Tet,  ultimately,  this  name  again  became  re- 
stricted to  the  original  province  east  of  the  Tigris, 
which  was  called  by  theJ^reeks'A^'oiipta  (Ptolemy, 
vi.  1),  and  more  commonly  *Arovpla  (Strabo,  xvi. 
p.  507\  or  'Arv(ila  (Dion  Cassius,  Ixviii.  28),  the 
latter  oeing  only  a  oialectic  variety  of  pronuncia- 
tion, derived  from  the  Aramsean  custom  of  chang- 
ing s  into  t    A  trace  of  the  name  is  supposed  to 

be  preserved  in  diat  of  a  very  ancient  place  jyi 

AthuTj  on  (he  Tigris,  ftom  four  to  six  hours  N.E. 
of  Mosul.  Rich,  in  his  Residence  in  Kurdistan 
(voL  ii.  p.  129),  describes  the  ruins  as  those  of  the 
*  city  of  Nimrod,*  and  states  that  some  of  the  better 
informed  of  the  Turics  at  Mosul  <  said  it  was  Al 
AthWy  or  Ashwy  from  which  the  whole  country 
was  denominated.* 
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According  to  Ptolemy,  Assyria  was  in  hb  day 
botmded  on  the  north  by  Armenia,  the  Gotdiaean 
or  Carduchian  mountains,  especially  by  Mount 
Niphates;  on  the  west  by  the  river  Tigris  and 
Mesopotamia;  on  the  south  by  Susiana,  or  Cbti- 
zistan,  in  Persia,  and  by  Babylonia ;  and  on  tbe 
east  by  a  part  of  Media,  and  mounts  Choathras  and 
Zagros  (Ptolemy,  vl  1 ;  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  t.  13  ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  736).     It  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dem Kurdistan,  or  country  of  the  Kurds  (at  least 
to  its  larger  and  western  portion),  with  a  part  of 
the  pashalik  of  Mosul.    <  Assyria,*  says  Mr.  Aina- 
worth  (Researches  m  Assyria^  Babylonia,   cmd 
Chaiimi,  Lond.  1838),  <  mcluding  Taurus,   is 
distinguished  into  three  districts  :  by  its  structure^ 
into  a  district  of  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks, 
a  district  of  sedentary  formations,  and  a  district 
of  alluvial  deposits ;  by  con^Sffwation,  into  a  dis- 
trict of  mountains,  a  distnct  of  stony  or  sandy 
plains,  and  a  district  of  low  watery  plains ;  (y 
natural  productions,  into  a  country  of  forests  and 
fruit-trees,  of  olives,  wine,  com,  and  pasturage,  or 
of  barren  rocks;  a  country  of  mulberry,  cotton, 
maize,  tobacco^  or  of  barren  clay,  sand,  pebU  j  or 
rocky  plains ;  and  into  a  country  of  date^xves^ 
rice,  and  pasturage,  or  a  land  of  saline  plants.* 
The  northern  part  is  little  else  than  a  mass  ot 
mountains,  which,  near  Julamerk,  rise  to  a  very 
great  height.  Mount  Jewar  being  supposed  to  have 
an  elevation  of  15,000  feet;  in  the  south  it  is 
more  level,  but  the  plains  are  often  burnt  up  with 
scorching  heat,  white  the  traveller,  looking  north- 
ward, sees  a  snowy  alpine  ridge  hanging  like  a 
cloud  in  mid  air.     CHi  the  west  this  country  is 
skirted  by  the  great  river  Tigris,  the  HidddLel  of 
tbe  Hebrews  (Gen.  iL  14  ;  Dan.  x.  4),  the  Dijlat 
of  the  Arabs,  noted  for  the  impetuosity  of  its  cur- 
rent    Its  banks,  once  the  residence  of  mighty 
kings,  are  now  desolate,  covered,  like  those  of  its 
twin-river  the  Euphrates,  with  relics  of  ancient 
greatness,  in  the  ruins  of  fortresses,  mounds,  and 
dams,  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence  or 
irrigation  of  Ihie  country.     Nid>uhr  describes  a 
large  stone  dam  at  the  castle  of  Nimrod,  eight 
leagues  below  Mosul,  as  a  work  of  great  skill  and 
labour,  and  now  venerable  for  its  antiquity ;  and 
some  suppose  that  it  was  fltim  the  circumstancs 
of  so  many  canals  from  the  Tigris  watering  the 
country,  and  rendering  it  fruitfrU,  that  that  river 
received  the  Arabic  name  of  Nahr^is-^alam,  the 
River  of  Peaces,  i  e.  prosperity.    It  leaves  the 
high  land  at  some  distance  above  Tdmt,  rushing 
with  greeft  velocity  through  a  pass  in  the  Hamrine 
mountains.    In  its  progress  along  Assyria,  the 
Tigris  receives  from  that  country,  besides  other 
rivers,  two  rapid  mountain-streams,  the  Great  and 
Litde  Zab  (Arab.  Dhah,  I  e.  WolO,  caU«d  by 
the  Gn^  tbe  Lykos,  or  WoU;  and  the  C^ros, 
or  Wild  Boar.    The  greater  Zab  (called  by  the 
Kurds  Zerb),  used  to  be  laid  down  as  a  different 
river  from  the  Hakkary,  but  Dr.  Grant  found  them 
to  be  identical ;  and  be  likewise  detected  an  errar 
of  Kinneir,  in  representing  the  Bitlis-su  as  the 
same  as  the  KhabQr,  whereas  they  are  different 
streams.  (See  6rant*s  Nestorians,  p.  46.) 

Tbe  most  remarkable  feature,  says  Ainswortb, 
in  the  vegetation  of  Taurus,  is  the  abundance  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  in  die  northem,  and 
their  comparative  absence  in  the  southern  district 
Besides  the  productions  above  enumerated,  Kur> 
distan    yidds   gaU^iuts,    gum-arabic,    masticb, 
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maima  (used  ai  sugar),  madder,  caitor-oil,  and 
various  kinds  of  grain,  pulse,  and  fruit  Aji  old 
tiaveller,  Rauwolf,  who  passed  by  Mosul  in  1574, 
dirdls  with  admiration  oa  the  finely-cultirated 
fields,  on  the  Tigris,  so  fruitful  in  com,  wine, 
and  honey,  as  to  remind  him  of  the  Assyrian  Rab- 
siiakeh  s  description  of  his  native  country  in  2 
Kings  zriii.  32.    Rich  informs  us  that  a  great 

ntity  of  honey,  of  the  finest  quality,  is  pro- 
1 ;  the  bees  (comp.  Isa.  vii.  18,  <  the  be«  in 
the  laud  of  Ass3rria ')  are  kept  in  hives  of  mud. 
The  naphtha  springs,  on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  axe 
less  productive  than  those  in  Merapotamia,  but 
fiiey  are  much  more  numerous.  Toe  zoology  of 
the  mountain  district  includes  bears  (black  and 
bnnra),  puiihen,  lynxes,  wolves^  foxes,  marmots, 
donnice,  fallow  and  red  deer,  roebucks,  ante- 
lopei^  &c.,  and  likewise  goats,  but  not  (as  was 
once  supposed)  of  the  Angora  breed.  In  the  plains 
are  focmd  Uods,  tigers,  hyssnas,  beavers,  jerboas, 
wild  boars,  camels,  &c 

Ptolemy  divides  Assyria  into  six  provinces. 
Farthest  nortti  lay  ArrapcickUia,  so  called,  as  Ro- 
lenmuller  conjec^ues,  from  Arphachsad,  Asshur^s 
brother  (Gen.  x.  22-21 ;  butsee  Vateron  Genesis, 
i  151).    South  of  it  was  CalaJkine,  by  Strabo 
written  Calachene  ;  perhaps  the  Ghalach  of  2  Kings 
xrii.  6;    xviii.    11.    Next   came  Adiabene,  so 
called  from  the  above-mentioned  rivers  Dhab  or 
Dish ;  it  was  so  important  a  district  of  Assyria, 
as  sometimes  to  give  name  to  the  whole  coim- 
try   rAoiABBNB].      In  Aramaan  it   is  called 
Chaayabf  or  Hadyab.    North-east  of  it  lay  Arbe- 
Utit,  in  which  was  Arbela  (now  Arbil^  of  which 
m  an  account  in  Riches  KurdisUm,  vol.  ii.  p.  14  ; 
sod  Appendix,   No.  i.  and  ii.),  fiunous  for  the 
liattle  m  which  Alexander  triumphed  over  Darius. 
Soath  of  this  lay  the  two  provinces  of  ApoUoniatis 
and  SUtakene,     The  capital  of  the  whole  cotmtry 
was  Nineveh,  the  Ninos  of  the  Greeks  (Herodot. 
>•  102),  the  Hebiew  name  being  supposed  to  de- 
note ^  the  abode  of  Ninos,'  the  founder  of  the  em- 
pure.    Its  site  is  believed  to  have  been  on  the 
cast  bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  modem  town 
of  Mosul,  where  there  is  now  a  small  town  called 
Nebbi  Yunus  (i.  e.  the  prophet  Jonah\  the  ruins 
snxind  which  were  explored  by  Rico,  and  are 
(IcKribed  in  his  work  on  Kurdistan  [Ninxvbh]. 
hi  Geo.  X.    11,  12,  three  other  cites  are  men- 
ded along  with  Ninev^  viz.  Rechoboth'  Jr^ 
i  «.  the  city  of  Rehoboth,  the  locality  of  whicn  is 
<inkiMnm.     Calach  (in  our  version  Calah),  either 
A  place  in  the  province  of  Caladiene  above  men- 
tioned, or  the   modem  Hulwin,   called  by  the 
^Triaoa  Chalach ;  and  Resen,  *  a  great  city  be- 
^ttQ  Nineveh  and  Calach,'  which  Bochart  iden- 
tifies with  the  Larissa  of  Xenophon  (Arutbeuis,  iii. 
47),  and  Michaelis  with  a  place  called  Ressin 
(Ruh-Ain,  caput  fontis  f ),  destroyed  by  the  Arabs 
A-n.  772.    Rich  notices  an  old  {uace  and  convent 
oTtfaat  name  near  Mosul  (ii.  81).     At  the  town 
^Al  Kosh,  N.  of  Mosul,  tradition  places  the 
oiith  and  burial  of  the  prophet  Nahum,  and  the 
'^vs  resort  thither  in  pilgrimage  to  his  tomb.   But 
^0^  he  is  styled  an  El-koshite  (Nah.  i.  1),  his 
^^^^iinciations  against  Assyria  and  Nineveh  were 
^^oAy  uttered  in  Palestine;  and  St  Jerome 
^  his  birtb-phice  at  Helkesei,  a  village  in  Gar 
'^    Still  it  is  possible  that  he  was  the  descend- 
^  of  one  of  the  Israelities  carried  captive  by 
^•'n^nMiar,  king  of  Assyria,*  to  Chalach  and  to 
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Chab(ff  on  the  river  Gozan  (or  rather  to  Chabor  a 
river  of  Grozan),  and  to  the  cities  of  the  Medes*  (2 
Kings  xvii.  6 ;  xv.  29 ;  xviii.  9 ;  1  Chron.  v. 
26).  Of  Chalach  we  have  already  spoken.  In 
Chabor  some  recognise  the  mountain-tract  in 
Assyria,  called  by  Ptolemy  Chaboras,  in  which 
rises  the  river  Khabflr,  which  pursues  a  south- 
western course  past  Zaku  to  the  Tigris;  while 
others  rather  identify  the  river  Chabor  with  the 
Khabur  of  Mesopotamia,  which,  afler  a  similar 
course,  joins  the  Euphrates  at  Kerkisiyeh,  and  is 
the  same  as  the  Chebar  (that  being  the  Syriac 
form),  on  the  banks  of  which  Ezekiel  saw  *  visions 
of  God'  (Ezek.  i.  3).  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  localities  specified  were  in  As- 
syria Proper,  with  the  exception  of  Chalach ;  and 
if  with  some  we  place  it  at  Hulw&n,  then  it  was 
in  Babylonian  Irak.  Major  Rawlinson  has  re- 
cently endeavoured  to  show  that  Chalach  was 
neither  at  Hulwfin  nor  at  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Zohab,  but  at  a  place  caled  Sii^e-Pool-e-Zohab, 
eight  miles  S.  of  the  latter,  where  he  found  not 
only  Sassauian  ruins  and  mounds  like  those  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveh,  but  bas-relieft  and  a  royal 
tomb  precisely  like  those  of  Persepolis.  (See  the 
Journal  of  the  Geograpk,  Soc,  vol.  ix.  part  i.  p.  35, 
Lond.  1 839.)  The  country  of  Kir,  to  which  the 
Assyrians  transported  the  Damascene  Syrians  (2 
Kings  xvi.  9 ;  Amos  i.  6\  was  probably  the  re- 
gion about  the  river  Kur  (the  Cyrus  of  die  Greeks), 
t.  e.  Iberia  and  Georgia. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  which  formed 
Assyria  Proper  is  under  the  nominal  sway  of  the 
Turks,  who  compose  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  population  of  the  towns  and  larger  villages, 
filling  nearly  all  public  oflices,  and  difiering  in 
nothing  from  other  Osmanlis.  The  pasha  of 
Mosul  is  nominated  by  the  Porte,  but  is  subject 
to  the  pasha  of  Bagdad ;  there  is  also  a  pasha  at 
Solymaneah  and  Akia ;  a  bey  at  Arbil,  a  mu^ 
sellim  at  Kirkook,  &c.  But  the  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  and  of  the  whole  moun- 
tain-tract that  here  divides  Turkey  from  Persia, 
are  the  Kurds,  the  Carduchii  of  the  Greeks ;  from 
them  a  chain  of  these  mountains  were  anciently 
called  the  Carduchian  or  Gordyaaan,  and  from 
them  now  the  country  is  designated  Kurdistan. 
Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  PolygloUa  (Paris,  1823, 
4to.  p.  75),  derives  the  name  from  the  Persian 
root  kurd,  i.  e,  strong,  brave.  They  are  still,  as 
of  old,  a  barbarous  and  warlike  race,  occasi(»ially 
yielding  a  formal  allegiance,  on  the  west^  to  the 
Turks,  and,  on  the  east,  to  the  Persians,  but  never 
wholly  subdued ;  indeed,  some  of  the  more  power- 
ful tribes,  such  as  the  Hakkary,  have  maintained 
an  entire  indepoidence.  Some  of  them  are  sta- 
tionary in  villages,  while  others  roam  far  and 
wide,  beyond  the  limits  of  their  owm  country,  as 
nomadic  shepherds ;  but  they  are  all,  more  or  leas, 
addicted  to  predatory  habits,  and  are  regarded 
with  great  dread  by  their  more  peaceful  neigh- 
bours. They  profess  the  faith  oi^Islam,  and  are 
of  the  Soonee  sect  All  travellers  have  remarked 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them  and  die 
ancient  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  (See  Mr.  Ains- 
worth's  second  work.  Travels  and  Researches  in 
Asia  Minor,  Mesopotamia,  &c.  2  vols.  Lond. 
1842.) 

The  Christian  population  is  scattered  over  the 
whole  region,  but  is  found  chiefly  in  the  north. 
It  includes  Chaldseans,  who  form  that  branch  of 
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the  Nestorians  that  adheres  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  a  few  Jacobitet,  or  monophyi ite  Syriani, 
Armenlaiu,  &c.  But  the  most  interestuig  portion 
it  the  ancient  church  of  the  primitive  Nestorians, 
a  lively  interest  in  which  has  lately  been  excited 
in  the  religious  world  by  the  publications  of  the 
American  missionaries,  especially  by  a  work  en- 
titled The  NettorianM,  by  Asahd  Grant,  M.D. 
Lond.  1841.  Besides  the  settlements  of  this 
people  in  the  plain  of  Ooroomiah  to  the  east,  and 
in  various  parts  of  Kurdistan,  where  they  are  in 
a  state  of  vassalage,  there  has  been  for  ages  an 
independent  community  of  Nestorians  in  the 
wildest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of  the  country. 
It  lies  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  lakes  of 
Van  and  Ooroomiah,  and  the  Tigris,  and  is 
lammed  in  on  every  side  by  tribes  of  ferocious 
Kurds;  but,  entrenched  in  their  fastnesses,  the 
Nestorians  have  defied  the  storms  of  revolution 
and  desolation  that  have  so  often  swept  over  the 
adjacent  regions ;  and  in  their  character  of  bold 
and  intrepid,  though  rude  and  fierce  mountaineers, 
have  so  entirely  maintained  their  indepmdence 
unto  the  present  day,  as  to  bear  among  their  neigh- 
hours  the  proud  title  of  Ashiret,  '  the  tributeless.* 
The  second  part  of  Dr.  Grant's  work  is  taken  up 
with  an  elaborate  attempt  to  prove  diat  thb  in- 
teresting people  are  the  descendants  of  the  *  lost* 
ten  tribes  of  IsraeL  But  for  a  satisfactory  reci- 
tation of  this  hypothesis,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
an  able  paper  by  Dr.  £.  Robinson,  in  the  Amer, 
BibL  Reposit,  for  Oct  1841,  and  Jan.  1843. 
[IsRAKL.I  Comp.  an  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  Per- 
kins in  me  same  valuable  Miscellany  for  Jan. 
1841 ;  also  his  Residence  in  Persia,  New  York, 
1 S43 ;  and  the  recent  work  of  Ainswordi.  An- 
other peculiar  race  that  is  met  with  in  this  and 
tl^  neighbouring  countries  is  that  of  the  Yesidees, 
whom  Ghant  and  Ainswordi  would  likewise  con- 
nect with  the  ten  tribes ;  but  it  seems  much  more 
probable  that  they  are  an  ofishoot  from  the  ancient 
Manichees,  their  alleged  worship  of  the  Evil 
Principle  amounting  to  no  more  man  a  reverence 
which  Keeps  them  iVom  speaking  of  him  with  dis- 
respect. (See  Homes  in  the  Amer*  BibL  Reposit, 
for  April,  1842.)  Besides  the  dwellers  in  towns, 
and  me  agrictdtural  population,  there  are  a  vast 
number  of  wandering  tribes,  not  only  of  Kurds, 
but  of  Ambs,  Turkomans,  and  other  classes  of 
robbers,  who,  by  keeping  the  settied  inhabitants  in 
constant  dread  of  property  and  life,  check  every 
effort  at  improvement;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this,  and  the  influence  of  bad  government,  many 
of  the  finest  portions  of  the  country  are  little  better 
than  unproductive  wastes  A  copy  of  a  famous 
history  of  Kurdistan,  entitled  Tarikhral-Akrad 
(Akrad  being  the  collective  name  of  the  people), 
was  procured  by  Mr.  Rich  when  in  the  country, 
and  is  now,  along  with  the  other  valuable  Orien- 
tal MSS.  of  that  lamented  traveller,  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum. — N.  M. 

%  Thb  Assyrian  Empirb.  No  portion  of 
ancient  history  is  involved  in  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  the  empire  of  Ass3rria.  In  attempt- 
ing to  arrange  even  the  facte  deducible  from 
Scripture,  a  difficulty  presents  itself  at  the  outKt, 
arising  from  the  ambiguhy  of  the  account  given 
of  the  origin  of  tlie  earliest  Assyrian  state  in 
Qen.  X.  II.  After  describing  Nimrod,  son  of 
Cush,*<  as  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,*  the  historian 
adds  (ver.  10),  *  And  the  beginning  of  his  king-  | 
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dom  (or  rather,  the  first  theatre  of  his  dominicn) 
was  Babeh,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Cahieb, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,'  i.  e.  Babylonia.    Tben 
follow  the  words :— TIMC  \Xt*  Kinn  ytCil  ID 
ni^^^HK  \y*\  which  may  be  rendered  as  in  tiie 
English  version :  *  Out  of  that  land  went  Ibvth 
Asuiur  and  builded  Nineveh,*  or  (as  it  is  in  the 
margin)  '  out  of  that  land  he  U,  e.  Nimrod)  went 
out  into  Assyria  and  builded  Nineveh.*     It  is 
objected  to  the  latter  translation,  that  hud  the 
writer  meant  to  say  *  to  Assyria,*  he  wouki  fasre 
used  a  preposition,  or  added  the  M  ItJoofe,  and 
written  rniS^.    But  verbs  signifying  ^  to  go  to 
a  place*  are  construed  with  the  noun  in  the  acdUA- 
tive;  and  Noldius,  in  his  Concordance  of  Hebrew 
Particles  (edit.  Tymp.,  p.  323),  gives  instances  of 
the  n  locale  being  sometimes  omitted  (compL  in 
Heb.  2  Sam.  x.  2,  with  I  Ghr.  ziiL  13;  xix.  »> 
Looking  at  the  entire  context,  and  foUowmg  tbe 
natural  current  of  the  writer*s  thoughts,  we  iball 
find  the  second  ^translation  yields  me  most  con- 
gruous sense.     Moses  is  enumerating  the  desoesi- 
dants  of  Ham,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  be  wonld 
interrupt  the  details  to  give  an  account  of  Aarimr, 
ason  of  Shem,  whose  posterity  are  not  introduced 
till  ver.  2(1.     Besides,  in  tiie  circumstance  of 
Asshur  leaving  one  country  to  settle  in  anotber, 
there  was  nothing  remarkable,  for  that  was  the 
case  with  almost  all  Noah*s  grandchildren.    Bat 
if  we  understand  it  of  Nimrod,  both  thecoonedian 
and  the  sense  will  be  manifest    T^  design  ob- 
viously is  to  represent  him  as  a  potent  monarch 
and  ambitious  conqueror.   His  brethren,  the  other 
sons  of  Gush,  settled  in  the  south,  but  he,  ad- 
vancing nortiiward,  first  seised  on  Babylonia, 
and  proceeding  thence  into  Assyria  (already  par- 
tially colonised  by  the  Asshurites,  from  whom  it 
took  its  name),  he  built  Nineveh  and  the  other 
strongholds  mentioned,  in  cnrder  to  secure  his  oosi- 
quests.    This  view  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  in 
Mic.  V.  6,  where,  predicting  fiie  overthrow  of 
Assyria  by  the  Medes  and  Babylonians,  the  Pro- 
phet says, '  They  shall  devour  the  land  of  Aarimr 
with  the  sword :  even  the  land  of  Ninuod  in  the 
entrances  thereof.*    (Comp.  v.  5.) 

It  likewise  agrees  with  the  native  tiaditian  Cif 
we  can  depend  on  the  report  of  Ctesias),  that  tne 
founder  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  the  builder 
of  Ninev^  was  one  and  the  same  person,  vis. 
Ninus,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  (9.  d. 
Nin*s  Abode),  and  in  that  case  the  desigmtion 
of  Nimrod  (the  Rebel)  was  not  his  proper  name, 
but  an  opprobrious  appellation  impose^  on  him 
by  his  enemies.     Modem  tradition  likewise  con- 
nects Nimrod  with  Assyria ;  for  while^  as  we  have 
seen,  the  memory  of  Asshur  is  preserved  in  the 
locality  of  AthuTy  that  place  is  also  termed  the 
*  city  of  NimrQd,*  and  (as  the  above-mentioned 
dam  on  the  Tigris  is  styled  Nimrod*s  Castle) 
Rich  informs  us  that  *  the  inhabitants  of  the  neiglh' 
bouring  village  of  Deraweish  consider  him  as  their 
founder.*    He  adds,  that  the  village  story-teUen 
have  a  book  they  call  tiie  *  Kissdi-Nimrud,*  or 
Tales  of  Nimrod. 

It  is  true  that  the  Authorised  Venion  of  Gen. 
X.  11  is  countenanced  by  most  of  the  ancient 
translators  and  by  Josephus;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  the  one  we  have  preferred  is  that  of  the 
Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem,  and  cf  St. 
Jerome ;  and  (among  the  modems^  of  Bochart, 
Hyde,  Marsham,  Wells,  Faber,  Hales,  and  many 
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odien.     Tet»  dioagh  NimiodV  <  kingdom*  em- 
bnced  the  lands  both  of  Shinar  and  AaBhor,  we 
are  left  in  tlie  dadc  as  to  whether  Babylon  or 
Nmereh  became  'the  permanent  seat  of  govem- 
ment,  and  oonsequently,  whether  his  empire  should 
be  daignated  that  of  Babylonia  or  that  of  Assy- 
da.    No  certain  traces  of  it,  indeed,  are  to  be 
fimnd  in  Scripture  for  ages  af^  its  erection.    In 
the  days  of  Ainaham,  we  hear  of  a  king  of  Elam 
(i.  c  Elymais,  in  the  south  of  Persia)  named 
(^MdoihuHnei^  who  had  held  in  subjection  for 
twelve  years  fire  petty  princes  of  Palestine  (Gen. 
m.  4),  and  who,  in  conseouenoe  of  their  rebel- 
lion, invaded  that  country  sJong  with  Haee  other 
kingly  one  of  whom  was  *Amraphel,  king  of 
SkmarJ'    Josephus  says  *  the  Assyrians  had  then 
dnmininn  over  Asia;'  and  he  styles  these  four 
kings  merely  commanders  in  the  Assyrian  army. 
It  is  possible  that  Chedorlaomer  was  an  Assyrian 
rieeroy,  and  the  others  his  deputies;  for  at  a  later 
period  the  Ajsyrian  boasted,  ^  Are  not  my  princes 
altogether  kioigsT  (Isa.  x.  8).    Yet  some  have 
B^wr  ooBchided  from  the  narrative,  that  by  this 
time  the  monarchy  of  Nimrod  had  been  broken 
np^  OTthatat  least  Reseat  of  govenmient  had  been 
transferred  to  Elam.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  name 
of  Aayria  aa  an  independoit  state  does  not  again 
appear  in  Scripture  tdl  the  closing  period  of  the 
age  of  Moses.     Balaam,  a  seer  from  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Anyria,  addrnsing  the  Kenites,  a  mountain  tribe 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  *  took  up  his  po- 
nble,'  u  e,  raised  his  oracular,  prophetic  chaiat, 
and  said,  *  Durable  is  thy  dweUuig-place !    Yea 
in  a  rock  pittest  thou  thy  nest:  nevertheless, 
wasted  shall  be  the  Kenite,  until  Asshur  shall 
lead  them   captive.*    In  this  verse,  besides  the 
l^y  upon    the  word  ken  (the  Hebrew  for  a 
not),  ih»  reader  may  remark  the  striking  con- 
tiast  drawn    between  the  permanoit  nature  of 
the  abode^  and  the  transient  possession  of  it  by 
the  occupants.    The  prediction  found  its  ful- 
fihncnt  in  the  Kenites  being  gradually  reduced 
in  strength  (comp.   1   Sam.  xv.  6),  till  they 
finally   ^lareid    the    faJte  of  the  Tiansjordanite 
tribei^  and  were  swept  away  into  captivity  by  the 
Aiiynans  (1  Chr.  v.  26;  2  Kings  xvi.9;  xiz. 
1^  13 ;  1  Chr.  iL  55.)     But  as  a  counterpart 
*o  tiiis,  Balaam  next   sees  a  vision  of  retalia* 
^vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  and  the  awful 
pwpectof  the  threatened  devastations,  though  be- 
oela  in  Ut  distant  times,  extorts  from  him  the 
exclamation,    'Ah!  who  shall  live  when  God 
<^oedi  this  9    For  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast 
of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall 
afflict  Eber,  but  he  also  [the  invader]  shall  perish 
fcrever.' 

1W  is  not  without  obscurity ;  but  it  has  com- 
BMnly  been  supposed  to  point  to  the  conquest  of 
uie  regicmg  that  once  formed  the  Assyrian  empire, 
^  by  the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  and  then 
°7  ^^  Romans,  both  of  whose  empires  were  in 
tl^  turn  overthrown. 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  people  of  Israel  be- 
^Bw  subject  to  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  Chushan- 
'■^•thaim  (Judg.  iu.  8^  who  is  by  Josephus 
^led  King  of  ihe  Assyrians ;  but  we  are  left  in 
^  vme  ignorance  as  in  the  case  of  Chedor- 
**'na,  as  to  whether  he  was  an  independent 
•?^*ogn  or  only  a  vicegerent  for  another.  The 
«9rty.<hird  psalm  (ver.  9),  mentions  Ashur  as  one 
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of  the  nations  leagued  against  Israel ;  but  as  the 
date  of  that  composition  is  unknown,  nothing  cer- 
tain can  be  fotuided  on  it.  The  first  king  of 
Assyria  alluded  to  in  the  Bible,  is  he  who  reigned 
at  Nineveh  when  the  prophet  Jonah  was  sent 
thither  (Jon.  ill.  6).  Hales  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  father  of  Ful,  the  first  Assyrian  monarch 
named  in  Scripture,  and  dates  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign  b.c.  821.  By  that  time  tiie 
metropolis  of  the  empire  had  become  *  an  exceed- 
ing great*  and  populous  city,  but  one  pre-emi- 
nent in  wickedness  (Jon.  i.  2 ;  iii.  3 ;  iv.  11). 

The  first  expressly  recorded  appearance  of  the 
Assyrian  ^omer  in  the  countries  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  m  the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel, 
against  whom  'the  God  of  Israel  stirred  up  the  s))irit 
ofPid  (or  PAttQ,  king  of  AssyriaXl  Chron.  v.26), 
who  invaded  we  country,  and  exacted  a  tribute 
of  a  thousand  talents  of  silver  *  that  his  hand* 
f .  e,  his  favour,  <  might  be  with  him  to  confirm 
the  kingdom  in  hb  hand'  (2  Kings  xv.  19,  20). 
Newton  places  this  event  in  the  year  b.c.  770, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  PuVs  reign,  the  com- 
mencement of  which  he  fixes  in  the  year  b.c.  790. 
As  to  his  name,  we  find  the  syllable  Pal,  Pely 
or  PtU  entering  into  the  names  of  several  Assy- 
rian kings  (e.  ^.  Pt^ser,  Sardanapa^us) ;  and 
hence  some  connect  it  with  the  Persian  ^baloj* 
t.  e,  high,  exalted,  and  think  it  may  have  been 
part  of  tiie  title  which  die  Assyrian  monarchs 
bore.  Hales  conjectures  tiiat  Pul  may  have  been 
the  second  Belus  of  the  Greeks,  his  fame  having 
reached  them  by  his  excursions  into  Western 
Asia.  About  this*  period,  we  find  die  prophet 
Hosea  making  frequent  allusions  to  the  practice 
both  of  Israel  and  Judeea,  to  throw  themselves  for 
support  on  the  kings  of  Assyria.  In  ch.  v.  13 ; 
X.  6,  our  version  speaks  of  meir  specially  seek- 
ing the  protection  of  a  '  king  Jareb,'  but  die 
original  mere  is  very  obscure ;  and  the  next  Assy- 
rian monarch  mentioned  by  name  is  TiffkUh' 
pUeaer,  The  supposition  of  Newton  is  adopted 
by  Hales,  that  at  Pul's  death  his  dominions  were 
divided  between  his  two  sons,  Tiglath-pileser  and 
Nabimassar,  the  latter  being  made  ruler  at  Baby- 
lon, from  the  date  of  whose  govenunent  or  reign 
the  celebrated  era  of  Naboncusar  took  its  rise, 
corresponding  to  b.c.  747.  The  name  of  the 
other  IS  variously  written  Tiglath  and  Tilgatii, 
Pileser  and  Pilreser :  the  etymology  of  the  first 
is  unknown  (some  think  it  has  a  reference  to  the 
river  Dijlath,  «.  e.  the  Tigris).  Pileser  signifies 
in  Persian  '  exalted  prince.*  When  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  was  hard  pressed  by  the  combined 
forces  of  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Resin,  king 
of  Damascene-Syria,  he  purchased  Tiglath-pile- 
ser^s  assistance  with  a  large  sum,  taken  out  of  his 
own  and  the  Temple  treasury.  The  Assyrian 
king  accordingly  invaded  the  territories  of  both 
the  confederated  kings,  and  annexed  a  portion  of 
them  to  his  own  dominions,  carrying  captive  a 
number  of  their  subjects  (2  Kings  xv.  29 ;  xvi. 
5-10 ;  1  Chr.  V.  26 ;  2  Chr.  xxviu.  16 ;  Isa.  vii. 
1-11;  comp.  Amos  i.  5  ;  ix.  7).  His  successor 
was  Shalman  (Hos.  x.  4),  Shahnaneaer  or  Sal- 
manassar,  the  Enemessar  of  the  apocryphal  book 
Tobit  (ch.  i.  2).  He  made  Hoshea,  king  of 
Israel,  his  tributary  vassal  (2  Kings  xvii.  3) ;  but 
finding  him  secretly  negotiating  with  So  or  So- 
baco  (the  Sabakoph  of  the  monuments!  king  of 
Egypt,  he  laid  siege  to  the  Israelitiso  capital. 
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Samaria,  took  it  after  an  inveitmeiit  of  three 
yean  (b.o.  719),  and  then  redaced  the  country 
of  the  ten  tribes  to  a  provinoe  of  his  empire, 
carrying  into  captivity  the  king  and  his  people,  and 
settling  Cutheans  from  Babylonia  in  their  room 
(2  Kings  xvii.  3-6  ;   xyiii.  9-11).      Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  seems  to  have  been  for  a  time  his 
vasnl  (2  Kings  xviii.  7) ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
Tyrian  annali^  preserved  by  Menander  of  £phe- 
sus  (as  cited  by  Josephus,  Antiq.  x.  14.  2),  that  he 
subdued  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  insular  Tyre,  which  successfully  resisted 
a  siege  of  five  years.    The  empire  of  Assyria 
seems  now' to  have  reached  its  greatest  extent, 
having  had  the  Mediterranean  for  iti  boundary 
on  the  west,  and   including  within  its  limits 
Media  and  Kir  on  the  north,  as  well  as  Elam  on 
the  south  (2  Kings  xvi.  9 ;  xvii.  6 ;  Isa.  xx.  6). 
In  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  (ver.  I),  there  is 
menticm  of  a  king  of  Assyria,  Sargon,  in  whose 
reign  Tartan  besieged  and  took  Ashdod  in  Phi- 
listia;  and  as  Tartan  is  elsewhere  spoken  of 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17)  as  a  general  of  Sennacherib, 
some  have  supposed  that  Sargon  is  but  another 
name  of  that  monarch,  while  othen  would  iden- 
tify him  either  with  Shalmaneser,  or  with  £sar- 
haddon,  Sennacherib's  successor.     But  the  cor- 
rectness of  all  these  conjectures  may  fairly  be 
questioned ;   and  we  adhere  to  the  opinion  of 
Gesenius  (CommetU.  on  /so.  in  loc.),  that  Sar- 
gon was  a  king  of  Assyria,  who  succeeded  Shal- 
maneser,  and  had  a  short  reign  of  two  or  three 
years.     He  tiiinks  the  name  may  be  equivalent 
to  Ser-jauneh,  ^  Prince  of  the  Sun.'     Von  Bohlen 
prefers  the  derivation  of  sergun,  '  gold-coloured.' 
His  attack  on  Egypt  may  have  arisen  from  the 
jealousy  which  the  Ass3nnans  entertained  of  that 
nation's  influence  over  Palestine  eva  since  the 
negotiation  between  its  king  So,  and  Hoshea, 
king  of  IsraeL     From  many  incidental  expres- 
sions in  the  book  of  Isaiah  we  can  infer  that 
there  was  at  this  time  a  strong  Egyptian  party 
among  the  Jews,  for  that  people  axe  odea  warned 
against  relying  for  help  on  Egypt,  instead  of 
simply  confiding  in  Jehovah  Tlsa.  xxx.  2;  xxxi. 
I ;  comp.  XX.  5, 6).    The  result  of  Tartan's  expe- 
dition against  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  was  predicted 
by  Isaiah  while  that  general  was   yet  on  the 
Egyptian  frontier  at  Ashdod  (Isa.  xx.  1-4) ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  it  is  to  this  Assyrian 
invasion  that  the  prophet  Nahum  refers  when 
he  speaks  (iii.  8-10)  of  the  subjugation  of  No, 
t.  e.  No-Ammun,  or  Thd)es,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  captivity  of  its  inhabitants.    The 
occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Assyrians,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  very  transient,  for  in  the 
reign  of  Sargon's  successor,  Sennacherihy  or  &m- 
cheriby  we  find  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  throwing 
off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  allying  himself  with 
Egypt   (2  Kings  xviii.  7,  21).     This   brought 
against  him  Sennacherib  with  a  mighty  host, 
which,  without  difficulty,   subdued  the  fenced 
cities  of  Judah,  and  compelled  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  payment  of  a  large  tribute.     But 
'  the  treacherous  dealer  dealt  very  treacheruusly  * 
(Isa.  xxxiii.  1);  and,  notwithstanding  the  agree- 
ment, proceeded  to  invest  Jerusalem.    In  answer, 
however,  to  the  prayers  of  the  *  good  king  *  of  Ju- 
dah, the  Assyrian  was  diverted  from  his  purpose, 
partly  by  the  *  rumour '  (Isa.  xxxvii.  6)  or  the 
approach  of  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  and 


partly  by  &e  sudden  and  miFacnloot  destructiflo 
of  a  great  pdict  of  his  axmy  ([2  Kings  xviii.  13-37  ; 
xix. ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.).  He  himself  fled 
to  Nineveh,  where,  in  course  of  time,  when  wor- 
shipping in  the  temple  of  his  god  Nisrodi,  be  nmb 
slain  by  his  sons  Adrammelech  and  Shareter,  Ihtt 
parricides  escaping  into  the  land  of  Armenia — & 
fact  which  is  meserved  in  that  country's  tnadi- 
tionary  history  [Ararat].  Regarding  me  penod 
of  Sennacherib's  death  chronologists  differ.  Hales, 
following  the  apocryphal  book  of  Tobit  (i.  21)* 

5 laces  it  fifty-five  days  after  his  return  from  fais 
ewish  expedition ;  but  G^esenius  (^Conunent.  of» 
Isa.  p.  999)  has  rendered  it  extiemdy  probable 
that  it  did  not  take  place  till  long  after.     Me 
founds  thig  opinion  chiefly  on  a  curious  fragment 
of  Berosus,  preserved  in  the  Armenian  trandatton 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius.    It  states  that,  after 
Sennacherib's  brother  had  governed  Babykn  as 
the  Assyrian  viceroy,  the  sovereignty  was  tac- 
cessively  usurped  by  Acises,  Merodach,  or  Bero- 
dach  Baladan  (Isa.  xxxix.  1 ;  2  Kings  xx.  13)^ 
and  Elibus  or  Belibus.     But,  after  three  yearly 
Sennacherib  regained  dominion  in    Babylaoia, 
and  appointed  as  viceroy  his  own  son  Assordan, 
the  Esarhaddon  of  Scripture.     This   statement 
serves  to  explain  how  there  was  in  Hezekiah** 
time  a  king  at  Babylon,  though,  both  belbre  and 
after,  it  was  subject  to  Assjrria.    The  only  objec- 
tion to  it  is,  that  Isaiah  relates  the  murder  of 
Sennacherib  before  Merodach  Baladan's  embassy 
to  Jerusalem.     But  to  this  Gesenius  replies  ths^ 
tibat  arrangement  is  followed  by  the  prophet  in 
order  to  conclude  the  history  of  the  Assyrian  mo- 
narch, so  as  not  to  have  to  retum  to  it  again. 
Sennacherib  is  obviously  the  king  of  Arabia  and 
Ass3nria  mentioned  by  Herodotus  under  the  name 
of  Sanacharibosy  of  whom  he  relates  (ii.  141)  that 
<be  attacked  Egypt  with  a  mighty  army,  but 
that  on  his  arrival  at  Pelusium  his  camp  became 
infested  during  night  with  so  vast  a  number  of 
mice,  that  their  quivers  and  bows,  together  with 
what  secured  their  shields  to  their  arms,  were 
gnawed  in  pieces ;  and  finding  themselves,  in  the 
morning,  defenceless,  they  fled  in  confusion,  and 
lost  great  numbers  of  their  men.    There  is  now 
to  be  seen  (he  adds)  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan  a 
marble  statue  of  this  king,  having  a  mouse  in  his 
hand,  and  with  this  inscription,  <<  Whoever  thou 
art,  learn  from  my  fortune  to  reverence  the  gods.*^  * 
The  king  of  Egypt  was  Sethos,  or  So,  priest  of 
Vulcan.     Prideaux  and  others  suppose  that  we 
have  here  a  corruption  of  the  story  of  the  miracu- 
lous destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army  befiwe  Je- 
rusalem, but  the  point  is  open  to  doubt.    Gese- 
nius is  inclined  to  identify  Sennacherib  with  the 
Sardanapalus  to  whom  Arrian  (^Exped.  of  Alex. 
ii.  5)  and  Strabo  (xiv.  4.  8)  ascribe  the  crectioQ 
of  tlie  cities  of  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
after  his  successful  suppression  of  a  revolt  of  the 
Greeks  there.     But  there  is  much  confusion  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  Sardanapalus,  and  some 
have  supposed  that  the  name  was  a  ro3ral  title, 
common  to  all  the  Assyrian  kings,  q.d.  Sar-dana- 
bala,  t.  e.  wise,  exalted  prince.     As  to  the  ety- 
mology of  <  Sennacherib,'  Von  Bohlen  suggests 
ite  affinity  to  the  Penian  *  Sangerfa^'  i.  e.  *  splen- 
dour of  the  conqueror.' 

Sennacherib  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar- 
haddon, or  Assaihaddon,  who  had  been  his  father's 
viceroy  at  Babylon  (2  Kings  xix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
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38).  He  is  the  Sacherdon,  or  Sarchedon,  of  Tobit 
(i.  21),  and  the  ABaiadinuB  of  Ptolemy's  Guioii. 
Hales  regards  him  as  the  first  Sardana^Alus.  The 
only  notice  taken  of  him  in  Scripture  is  tiiat  he 
settled  some  colonists  in  Samaria  (Ezm  ir.  2), 
and  as  (at  ver.  10)  that  colooization  is  ascribed 
to  the  *  great  and  noble  Asnamier/  it  is  supposed 
that  that  was  another  name  ior  Esaihaddoo,  but 
it  may  have  been  one- of  the  great  officers  of  his 
empire.  It  seems  to  have  been  in  his  reign  that 
the  captains  of  the  Assyrian  host  invaded  and 
ravaged  Judah,  carrying  Blanasseh,  the  king,  cap- 
tive to  Babylon.  The  subsequent  history  of  the 
empire  is  involved  in  almost  as  much  obscurity 
as  that  of  its  origin  and  rise.  Hie  Medes  had 
already  shaken  off  the  yoke,  and  the  Chaldaeans 
soon  appear  on  the  scene  as  the  dominant  nation 
of  Western  Asia ;  yet  Assyria,  though  much  re- 
duced in  extent,  existed  as  an  independent  state 
for  a  considemble  period  after  Esarfaaddon.  Hales, 
following  Syncellus,  makes  him  succeeded  by  a 
prince  called  Ninus  (b.c.  667),  who  had  for  his 
successor  NebuchodoEMMor  (b.c.  658),  for  the 
transactions  of  whose  reign,  including  the  expe- 
dition of  his  general  Holofemes  into  Judsea,  Hales 
relies  on  the  apocryphal  book  of  Judith,  Qie  au- 
thority of  which,  however,  is  very  quertionable. 
The  kut  monarch  was  Sorac,  or  Sardanapalus  II. 
(b.c.  636),  in  whose  reign  Cyaxares,  king  of 
Media,  and  Nabopolassar,  viceroy  of  Babylon, 
combined  against  Assyria,  took  Nineveh,  and, 
dividing  what  remained  of  the  empire  between 
tbem,  reduced  Assyria  Proper  to  a  province  of 
Media  (b.c.  606). 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Assy- 
rian empire,  we  have  mainly  followed  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament,  from  whom  alone  any 
consistent  account  can  be  derived.  The  original 
sources  of  profane  history  on  this  subject  are 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  but  every  attempt  to  re- 
concile their  statements  with  those  of  Scripture, 
or  even  with  each  other,  has  hitherto  failed.  The 
former  fixes  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  domi- 
nion in  Upper  Asia  at  520  years  (Herod,  i.  95) ; 
while  the  latter  again  assigns  to  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, from  Ninus  to  Sardanapalus,  no  less  a  period 
than  1305  years  (Diodor.  Sicul.  ii.  21).  The 
authority  of  Ctesias,  however,  is  very  generally 
discredited  (it  was  so  even  by  Aristotle),  though 
be  has  recently  found  a  defender  in  Dr.  Russell, 
in  his  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Hittory, 
The  truth  is  (as  is  remarked  by  the  judicious 
Heeren)  that  the  accounts  of  both  these  historians 
axe  little  betler  than  mere  traditions  of  ancient 
heroes  and  heroines  (witness  the  fables  about 
SemiramisI),  without  any  chronological  data, 
and  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  East*  To  detail 
all  the  fanciful  hypotheses  which  have  been  pro- 
poundedy  with  the  view  of  forming  out  of  them  a 
consistent  and  coherent  narrative^  forms  no  part 
of  our  present  design.  The  curious  in  these  spe- 
culations we  refer  to  the  essays  of  Pezron,  Sevin, 
Freret,  and  Debrosse,  in  the  Memoires  de  FAead, 
dea  Inscr^Hont ;  Fourmont^  Riflexun\a  Antiques 
sur  lee  Hietoires  dee  Aneiene  Peuplet ;  Volney, 
Beekerehee  NouveUea  aur  PHiet  Ancienne — a 
▼cry  valuable  elucidation  of  the  chronology  of 
Herodotus. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire was  no  doubt  similar  to  that  of  other  ancient 
states  of  the  East,  such  as  Chaldsa  and  Persia. 


The  monarch,  called  <  the  great  king '  (2  Kings 
xviii.  19 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  i\  ruled  as  a  despot,  sur- 
rounded with  his  guanu,  and  only  accessible  to 
those  who  were  near  his  person  (Diod.  Sicul.  ii. 
21, 23).  Under  him  there  were  provincial  satraps, 
called  in  Isa.  x.  8,  'princes,*  of  the  rank  and 
power  of  ordinary  kings.  The  great  officers  of 
the  household  were  commonly  eunuchs  (comp. 
Gksenius  on  Isa.  xxxvi.  2).  The  religion  of  the 
Assyrians  was,  in  its  leading  features,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Chaldasans,  viz,  die  symbolical  wor- 
ship of  the  heavoily  bodies,  especially  the  planets. 
In  Scripture,  there  is  mention  of  Nisroch,  Adram- 
melech,  Anammelech,  Nebchas,  Tartak,  &c.,  as 
the  names  of  idols  worshipped  by  the  natives 
either  of  Assyria  "Ptaper  or  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries which  they  had  subdued  (see  Gesenius  On 
leaiahj  vol.  ii.  p.  847).  The  language  did  not 
belong  to  the  Semitic,  but  to  the  Medo-Persian 
family.  As  Aramaic,  however,  was  spoken  by  a 
large  part  of  the  western  population,  it  was  pro- 
bably understood  by  the  great  officers  of  state^ 
which  accounts  .for  Rabshakeh  addressing  Hese- 
kiah's  messengers  in  Hebrew  (2  Kings  xviii.  26), 
though  the  Rid)bins  explain  the  circumstance  by 
supposing  that  he  was  an  apostate  Jew. — N.  M. 

ASTARTE.  fAsBTORBTH.] 
ASTRONOMY  {iurrhp  and  p6iws\  that 
science  which  treats  oif  the  laira  v^  the  sters,  or 
heavenly  bodies,  considered  in  reference  to  their 
magnitude,  movements,  and  respective  influence 
one  upon  anotiier.  Astronomy  may  be  divided 
into  empirical  and  scientific;  the  first  being 
founded  (hi  the  apparent  phenomena  and  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  second  upon 
their  real  phenomena  and  movements.  The  know- 
ledge of  the  ancients  was  limited  to  the  first ;  or 
if  they  possessed  any  truths  connected  with  the 
second,  they  were  nothing  more  than  bold  or  foiv 
tunate  guesses,  which  were  not  followed  out  to 
their  legitimate  consequences,  nor  formed  into  a 
systematic  whole. 

The  cradle  of  astronomy  is  to  be  found  in  Asia. 
The  few  and  imperfect  notices  which  have  come 
down  to  these  times,  give  a  concurrent  testimcny 
in  fiivour  of  this  statement ;  and  therewith  agrees 
the  fiict,  that  the  climate,  the  mode  of  life,  and 
the  occunations  of  the  Oriental  nations  that  were 
first  civuized,  prompted  them  to  watch  and  ob- 
serve the  starry  heavens.  The  Chaldeans  are  ac- 
counted to  have  excelled  in  astronomical  know- 
ledge. 

Pliny,  in  his  cel^rated  enumeration  (Hiet.  Nat, 
vii.  57)  of  the  inventors  of  the  arts,  sciences,  uid 
conveniences  of  life,  ascribes  the  discovery  of 
astronomy  to  Phoenician  mariners :  '  Siderum 
observationem  in  navigando  Phoenices;*  and  in 
the  same  chapter  he  speaks  of  astronomical  d>- 
servations  found  on  burnt  bricks  (coctiUbue  later- 
ctdis)  among  the  Babylonians,  which  ascend  to 
above  2200  years  b.c.  Alexander  sent  to  Aris- 
tode  from  Babylon  a  series  of  astrcmomical  ob- 
servations, extending  through  1900  years.  The 
astronomical  knowleige  of  the  Chinese  and  In- 
dians goes  up  to  a  still  earlier  period  (Plin.  Hiet 
Nat  vi.  17-21\  From  the  remote  East  astro- 
nomy travellea  in  a  westerly  direction.  The 
Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  it  To  them  is  to  be  ascribed 
a  pretty  near  determination  of  the  length  of 
the   year,  as   consisting  of   365   days  6  hours 
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(Herodotuf,  ii.  4).  The  EgyptiaiM  were  the 
teachen  of  the  QriskB. 

Some  portion  of  the  knowledge  which  prevailed 
on  the  subject  would  no  doubt  penetzate  to  and  be- 
come the  inheritance  of  the  Hc»iewB ;  who  do  not, 
however,  appear  to  have  poisesBed  any  views  of  as- 
tronomy wnich  raised  their  knowledge  to  the  rank 
of  a  science,  or  made  it  approach  to  a  more  correct 
theory  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heavens  than  that 
which  was  generally  held.  Nor,  if  the  Bible  is 
taken  as  the  witness,  do  tbe  ancient  Israelites  ap- 
pear to  have  had  extensive  knowledge  in  ttte 
matter.  They  possessed  such  an  acquaintance 
with  it  as  tiUers  of  the  ground  and  herdsmen 
might  be  expected  to  fiirm  while  pursuing  their 
business,  having,  as  was  natural,  their  mimls  di- 
rected to  those  regions  of  the  heavens  which  night 
after  night  brought  htlSan  their  eyes :  accordingly, 
the  peculiar  Oriental  names  of  the  constellations 
are  derived  from  circumstances  connected  with  a 
nomade  people.  A  peculiarity  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance belongs  to  the  knowledge  which  the 
Israelites  display  of  the  heavens,  namely,  that  it 
is  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  religious  character; 
nor  is  it  possible  to  find  in  any  other  writings, 
even  at  this  day,  so  much  pure  and  elevated  piety, 
in  connection  with  observations  on  the  starry  firma- 
ment, as  may  be  gathered  even  in  single  books  of 
tlie  Bible  {AmoB  v.  8 ;  Psalm  xix.). 

As  early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  the  minds 
of  pious  men  were  attracted  and  enraptured  by 
the  splendour  of  the  skies  (Qea,  xxxvii.  9) ;  and 
imagery  borrowed  from  the  starry  world  soon  fixed 
itself  firmly  in  human  speech.  The  sun  and 
moon  were  distinguished  from  other  heavenly 
bodies,  in  consequence  of  their  magnitude  and 
their  brilliancy,  as  being  the  lights  of  heaven  and 
earth  (Gen.  i.  16);  and  from  the  course  of  the 
moon  time  was  divided  into  parts,  or  months,  of 
which  die  oldest  form  of  the  year,  the  lunar,  was 
made  up.  Every  new  moon  was  greeted  with  re- 
ligious festivities.  While,  however,  the  sun  in  his 
power,  the  moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  all 
the  stars  of  light  conspired  to  excite  devotion, 
their  influence  on  the  nearts  of  the  ancient  Is- 
raelites, who  were  happily  instructed  in  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  Ooo,  the  one  Jehovah,  the  sole 
Creator  of  the  world,  stopped  short  of  that  idola- 
trous feeling,  and  was  free  fit)m  those  idolatrous 
practices  to  which,  among  nations  of  less  religious 
Knowledge — and  especially  among  their  own 
neighbours,  the  Babylonians,  for  instance — it  is 
unhappilv  known  to  have  led. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  the  composition  of  per- 
haps the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible,  namely,  that 
of  Job)  the  constellations  were  distinguished  one 
from  another,  and  designated  by  peculiar  and  ^ 
propriate  names  (Job  ix.  9 ;  xxxviii.  31).    In  the 

Bible  are  found,  I.  (jh^t})  the  morning  star,  the 

planet  Venus  (Isa.  xiv.  12;  Rev.  iL  28) ;  2.  ilD^D 
^Job  ix.  9 ;  xxxviii.  35 ;  Amos  v.  8),  the  Pleiades ; 

3.  ?^D3,  Orion,  a  large  and  brilliant  constella- 
rion,  which  stands  in  a  line  with  the  Pleiades.  The 
Orientals  seem  to  have  conceived  of  Orion  as  a 
huge  giant  who  had  warred  against  Ood,  and  as 
bound  in  chains  to  the  firmament  of  heaven  (Job 
xxxviii.  31) ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  notion  is  the  foundation  of  the  history  of 
Nimrod  (Gesen.  Comment,  zu  Isaiah,  i.  457) ; 

4.  firy  (Job  ix.  9),  the  Great  Bear,  which  has  stiU 
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the  same  name  among  the  Arabians  (Nlebohr, 
b.  113).  In  the  common  vctsicn  Na  4  is  ren- 
dered <  Arcturus,*  No.  3  <  Orion,'  and   No    2 

<  Pleiades.*  See  Job  xxxviiL  Z%  where  tiie  mm 
of  Arcturus  are  the  three  stars  in  the  tail  of  the 
Bear,  which  stand  in  a  curved  line  to  the  left. 
5.  eil3  (Job  xxvi.  13,  <  the  crooked  acspent'), 
Draco,  between  the  Great  and  the  Little  Bear ; 
a  constellation  which  spreads  itself  in  windings 
across  the  heavens ;  6.  ^Utnuntpoi  (Acts  zxriiL 
11),  Gemini,  or  the  Twamj  on  the  belt  of  iSut 
Zodiac,  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  zzm.  5^ 

nnder  tiie  general  name  of '  the  planets  * — ni/TD; 
a  word  which  signifies  dwellings,  stations  in  whidi 
the  sun  tarries  in  his  appaioit  coune  through  the 
heavens.  (Compare  Gen.  xxxvii.  9.)  The  entire 
body  of  the  stars  was  called  *  the  host  of  heaven  * 
tXIXm  KIV  (Isa.  xL  26 ;  Jer.  xxxiii.  22). 

No  trace  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament  at  a 
division  of  the  heavenly  bodies  into  planets,  fixed 
stars,  and  comets ;  but  in  Jude  13,  the  phrase 

<  wandering  stars  *  {iirr4p€S  wAArqrcu)  is  em- 
ployed figuratively. 

After  the  Babylonish  exile;,  the  Jews  were 
compelled,  even  for  die  sake  of  their  calendar,  to 
attend  at  least  to  the  course  of  the  moon,  whi<^ 
became  an  object  of  study,  and  delineations  were 
made  of  the  shapes  tiiat  she  assumes  {Mitchna 
roach  hassh,  iL  8). 

At  an  early  period  of  die  world  the  worship  of 
the  stars  arose  from  that  contemplation  of  them 
which  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  particularly 
in  the  East,  has  been  found  a  source  of  deep  and 
tranquil  pleasure.     *■  Men  by  nature  *  '  deemed 
either  fire  or  wind,  or  die  swift  air,  or  the  circle 
of  the  stars,  or  the  violent  water,  or  the  lights  of 
heaven,  to  be  the  gods  which  govern  the  world  :* 
'  with  whose  beauty  being  delighted,  they  tooK 
them  to  be  gods'  (Wisdom  xiii.  2).     Accord- 
ingly,   the   rdigion  of   the  Egyptians,   of   the 
Chaldees,  Assynans,  and  the  ancient  Arabians, 
was  nothing  else  than  star-worship,  although  in 
the  case  of  the  first  its  origin  is  more  thickly 
veiled.    The  sun,  moon,  and  seven  planets  (those, 
that  is,  of  the  fixed  stars  which  shine  with  especial 
brightness)  excited  most  attention,  and  won  the 
greatest  observance.    We  thus  find  among  die 
Babylonians  Jupiter  (Belus,  *lj,   Isa.  Ixv.  II), 
Venus  (^3D,  Isa.  Ixv.  1 1,  where  the  fint  is  ren- 
dered in  the  common  version  '  that  troop,'  the 
second  '  that  number ').     Both  diese  were  conn- 
dered  good  principles.    Mercury,  honoured  as  the 
secretary  of  heaven,  is  also  found  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1, 
*  Nebo  stoopedi ;'    Saturn   (JV3,  Amos  v.  26) ; 

Mars  (^2"a,  2  Kings  zvii.  30) :  die  two  last 
were  worshipped  as  principles  of  evil.  The  cha^ 
racter  of  this  worship  was  formed  from  the  notions 
which  were  entertained  of  the  good  or  ill  whidi 
certain  stars  occasioned.  As&ology  found  its 
sphere  principally  in  stars  connected  with  the 
birth  of  individuals.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  82) 
states  that  among  the  Egyptians  every  day  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  god  (some  star)^  and 
that  according  to  the  day  on  which  each  pecson 
was  bom,  so  would  be  the  events  he  woula  meet 
with,  the  character  he  would  bear,  and  the  period 
of  his  death.  Astrology  concenied  itself  also  with 
the  determination  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days :  so 
in  Job  iii.  3,  '  Let  the  day  perish  wherein  I  was 
bom ;'  and  GaL  iv.  10,  <  Ye  observe  days,  and 
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montfai,  and  times,  and  yean.'    The  Chaldnanty 
who  ftudied  the  stars  at  a  very  early  period,  were 
much  given  to  astrology,  and  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  that  pretended  science  (Isa.  xlvii.  1 8^. 
la  Daniel  ii.  27 ;  t.  11,  the  calciUators  of  nati- 
vities (pT^)  are  named.    Diodonis  Siculus  (ii. 
30, 31)  says  of  tiie  Chaldeans,  <  They  assert  that 
the  greatest  attention  is  given  to  the  five  ttan 
calM  planets,  which  Ihey  name  interpreters ;  so 
called  because  while  the  other  stars  have  a  ifaced 
path,  they  alone,  by  forming  their  own  course, 
show  what  things  will  come  to  pass,  thus  inter- 
pietiiv  to  men  &  will  of  the  gods ;  for  to  those 
who  study  them  carefully  tliey  foretell  events, 
pardy  by  their  rising,  partly  by  their  setting,  and 
aUo  by  &eir  colour.    Sometimes  they  show  heavy 
winds,  at  others  rains,  at  others  excess  of  heat. 
Tiie  appearance  of  comets,  eclipses  of  the  sun, 
earthquakes,  and,  in  general,  anything  extraordi- 
nary, nas  in  their  opinion  an  injurious  or  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  not  only  on  nations  and  countries, 
but  kings,  and  even  common  individuals :  and 
they  consider  tiiat  those  stais  contribute  very  much 
of  good  or  of  ill  in  relation  to  the  births  of  men  : 
and  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  these  things, 
and  of  the  study  of  the  stars,  they  think  they  know 
accurately  the  events  that  befal  mortals.'   Comets 
were  for  the  most  part  considered  heralds  of  evil 
tiduigs  (Jotej^DeBeU.  Jud.  vi.  S.  3).    The  Ori- 
entals of  the  present  day  hold  astrology  in  honour 
(Niebuhr,  p.  120);  and  stipendiary  astrologers 
form  a  part  of  their  cotul  (Ktlmpfer,  Amoen. 
p.  57,  82).     On  the  subject  of  this  article  may 
be  consulted  Hammer,  U^)er  die  Stembilder  der 
Archer;  Ideler,  Unterauchungen  iiher  den  Ur- 
tpnmgy  ^c.  der  Stemamen,  Berlin,  1809 ;  also 
l^s  Unter.  uber  die  Astron.  beobacht  der  AUen, 
Berlin,   1806;    and  Weidler,  Hitt  Astronom. 
Viteb.  714--J.  R.  B. 

ATAD,  the  person  on  whose  threshing-floor  the 
ms  of  Jacob  and  the  Egyptians  who  accom- 
panied them  performed  their  fmal  act  of  solemn 
mourning  for  Jacob  (Gen.  l.  11);  on  which  ac- 
count the  place  was  afterwards  called  Abel-Mi»- 
raim,  <  the  mourning  of  the  Egyptians.* 

ATAD.     [Thorn]. 

ATAROTH  (rt-ipj!).  Several  places  of  this 
Dame  (which  means  crouma)  ocair  in  tlie  Scrip- 
tures. I .  Ataroth-beth-Joab,  in  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(I  ChroQ.  ii.  54).  2.  Ataroth,  on  the  borders  of 
K|)hraim  (Josh.  xvi.  2,  7),  which  some  identify 
with,  and  others  distinguish  from,  the  Ataroth- 
Addar  of  the  same  tribe  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvi. 
5 ;  xviii.  13.  3.  Atarothy  in  the  tribe  of  Gad,  be- 
yond the  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  34).  4.  Ata- 
roth-Skqphany  in  tiie  same  tribe  (Num.  xxxii.  35^, 
vhich  some  identify  with  the  preceding ;  but  it 
sppean  more  likely  that  the  addition  was  used  to 
diidnguish  the  one  from  the  other.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  {Ononuuticonj  «.  v.  Ataroth,  'Arap^) 
nimtion  two  places  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  called 
Atarodi;  but  they  do  not  occur  in  Scripture. 
The  site  of  one  of  tiiese  appears  to  have  been 
<hKovered  by  Professor  Robinson  (Bib.  R»- 
iearehegy  ii.  314)  under  the  name  of  Atara, 
Another  place  of  me  same  name  (Atara)  he  found 
ahoQt  six  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Bethel,  which  an- 
pesn  to  vepiesent  the  Ataroth  of  Ephraim  ( Josn. 
xvi.  %iy.  It  is  now  a  large  village  on  the  sum- 
nut  of  a  high  hill  (Robinson,  iiL  S), 


ATBACH  (n^tp^)  is  not  a  real  word,  but  a 
fictitious  cabbalistie  term,  denoting  by  its  very 
letters  the  mode  of  chaoiging  one  word  into 
another  by  a  peculiar  commutation  of  letters. 
The  system  on  which  it  is  founded  is  this:  as 
all  the  letters  have  a  numerical  value,  they  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  in  the  first  of  which 
every  pair  makes  the  number  ten  ;  in  the  second, 
a  hundred;  and  in  the  third,  a  thottsand. 

Thus :  11,  T3^  ni,  DK,  every  jiair  makmg  ten. 
DD,  P7,  fi3,  V^,        „        a  hundred. 

Dn,  |C^9  ^1>  VP>  "  ^  thousand. 
Three  letters  only  cannot  enter  into  any  of  these 
nnmerica]  combinations,  H,  3,  and  1|.  The  first 
two  are  nevertheless  coupled  together;  and  the 
last  is  suflered  to  stand  without  commutation. 
The  commutation  then  takes  place  between  the 
two  letters  of  every  pair;  and  the  term  Atbach 
thus  expresses  that  tC  is  taken  for  D,  and  1  for  FT, 
and  conversely.  To  illustrate  its  application, 
the  obscure  word  )UD,  in  Prov.  xxix.  21,  may 
be  turned  by  Atbach  into  niHO^  teUimony, 
Buxtorf,  De  Abbreviaturitf  s.  ▼. 

Athbash  G^nifk)  is  a  similar  term  for  a 
somewhat  different  principle  of  commutation.  In 
this,  namely,  the  letters  are  also  mutually  inter* 
clumged  by  pairs ;  but  every  pair  consists  of  a 
letter  from  each  end  of  the  alphabet,  in  regular 
succession.  Thus,  as  the  technical  term  A^bash 
shows,  K  and  H,  and  2  and  fi^,  are  interchange- 
able ;  and  so  on  throughout  ihe  whole  series.  By 
writing  tlie  Hebrew  alphabet  twice  in  two  paralld 
lines,  but  the  second  time  in  an  inverse  order,  the 
two  letters  which  form  every  pair  will  come  to 
stand  in  a  perpendicular  line.  This  system  is 
also  remarkable  on  account  of  Jerome  having  so 
confidently  applied  it  to  the  word  Sheshak,  in 
Jer.  XXV.  26.  His  wortls  are,  *  Quomodo  Babel 
intelligatur  Sesach,  non  magnopere  laborabit  qui 
HebrsMB  linguae  parvam  saltem  habuerit  scien- 
tiam/  He  then  propounds  the  same  system  of 
commutation  as  that  called  Athbash  (without 
giving  it  that  name  however,  and  without  ad- 
ducing any  higher  authority  for  assuming  this 
mode  of  commutation,  than  the  fact  that  it  was 
customary  to  learn  the  Greek  alphabet  first  straight 
through,  and  then,  by  way  of  ensuring  accurate 
retention,  to  repeat  it  by  taking  a  letter  fiiom  each 
end.a]temately),  and  inakes  *]fi^  to  be  die  same 
as  ^3^«  (See  RosenmUller*s  ScHoUa,  ad  loc.) 
Hottinger  possessed  an  entire  Pentateuch  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  of  Athbash  (Theaaur, 
PhOoL  p.  450). 

There  is  also  another  system  of  less  note,  called 

Albax  (D17M),  which  is  only  a  modification  of 
the  preceding.  For,  in  it,  the  alphabet  is  divided 
into  halves,  and  one  portion  placed  over  the  other 
in  the  natural  order,  and  the  pairs  are  formed  out 
of  those  letters  which  would  then  stand  in  a  row 
together. 

All  these  methods  belong  to  that  branch  of 
the  Cabbala  which  is  called  miDn,  commU" 
taiion. — J.  N. 

ATERGATIS  CArtpydnis,  or  ^Araprtns)  is 
the  name  of  a  Syrian  goddess,  whose  temple 
('ArfpTOTfToy)  is  mentioned  in  2  Mace.  xii.  26. 
That  temple  appears,  by  comparing  1  Mace.  v. 
43,  to  have  been  situated  at  Ashteroth-Kamaim. 
Her  worship  also  flourished  at  MabOg  (t.  e.  Bam- 
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byce,  afterwards  called  Hierapolis)  according  to 
Pliny  {Hist  Nat  v.  19). 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Atergatis  is  the  same 
divinity  as  Derketo.  Besides  internal  evidences 
of  identity,  Strabo  incidentally  cites  Ctesias  to 
that  effect  (xvi.  p.  1132);  and  Pliny  uses  the 
terms  *  Prodigiosa  Atergatis,  Onscis  autem  Der- 
ceto  dicta*  (I.  cX  We  read  that  Derketo  was 
worshipped  m  Phoenicia  and  at  Ascalon  under 
the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  fishes  tail,  or  with  a 
woman*8  face  only  and  the  entire  body  of  a  fi^h ; 
that  fishes  were  sacred  to  her,  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants abstained  from  eating  them  in  honour  of 
her.  These  facts  are  found  in  Lucian  (De  Dea 
Syria,  xiv.),  and,  together  with  a  mythological 
account  of  their  origin,  in  Diodorus  (ii.  4).  Fur- 
ther, by  combining  the  passage  in  Diodorus  witb 
Herodotus  (i.  105),  we  may  legitimately  conclude 
that  the  Derketo  of  the  former  is  the  Venus  Urania 
of  the  latter.  Atergatis  is  thus  a  name  under 
which  they  worshipped  some  modification  of  the 
same  power  which  was  adored  under  that  of  Ash- 
toreth.  That  the  'ArcpTorcibr  of  2  Mace.  xiL  26 
was  at  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  shows  also  an  imme- 
diate connection  with  Ashtoreth.  Whether,  like 
the  latter,  she  bore  any  particular  relation  to  the 
moon,  or  to  the  planet  Venus,  is  not  evident 
Macrobius  makes  Adargatis  to  be  the  earth 
(which  as  a  symbol  is  analogous  to  the  moon), 
and  says  that  her  image  was  distinguished  from 
that  of  the  sun  by  rays  *  sursum  versum  inclinatis, 
monstrando  radiorum  vi  supeme  missorum  enasci 
qiUBCunque  terra  progenerat'  (SaturnaL  i.  23). 
Greuaer  maintains  that  those  representations  of 
this  goddess  which  contain  parts  of  a  fish  are  the 
most  ancient;  and  endeavours  to  reconcile 
Strabo*s  statement  that  the  Syrian  goddess  of 
Hierapolis  was  Atergatis,  with  Lucian*s  express 
notice  that  the  former  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  an  entire  woman,  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  forms  of  different  periods  {Symbolik,  ii. 
68).  This  fish-form  shows  that  Atergatis  bears 
some  relation,  perhaps  that  of  a  female  counter- 
part, to  Daoon. 


No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word  has  been 
discovered.  That  which  assumes  that  Atergatis  is 
^1  *)nK  addir  dag,  i.  e.  magnificent  fish,  which 
has  often  been  adopted  from  the  time  of  Selden 
down  to  the  present  day,  cannot  be  taken  exactly  in 
that  sense.  The  syntax  of  the  language  requires,  as 
Michael  b  has  already  objected  to  this  etymology 
{Orient.  Biblioth,  vi.  97),  that  an  adjective  placed 
before  its  subject  in  this  manner  must  be  the  pre- 
dicate of  a  proposition.  The  words  ^erefore 
would  mean  *  the  fish  it  magnificent  *  (Ewald*s 
Hebr.  Gram,  }  554).  Michaelis  himself,  as  he 
found  that  toe  Syriac  name  of  some  idol  of 
Haran  was  tcn^nn,  which  might  mean  aperture, 
asserts  that  that  is  the  Syriac  form  of  Derketo,  and 
brings  it  into  connection  with  the  great  finture  in 
the  earth,  mentioned  in  Lucian  (L  c.  xiii.),  which 
swallowed  up  the  waters  of  the  flood  (see  his  edi- 
tion of  CastelFs  Lex,  Syr.  p.  975>  On  the 
other  hand,  Gescnius  ( THesaur.  sub  voce  {131) 
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prefers  considering  Derketo  to  be  tbe  Syriac 
»nyn,  for  Xnn  >A;  and  it  is  certaiii  diat 
such  an  intrusion  of  the  Resh  is  not  uncommon 
in  Aramaic — J.  N. 

ATHALIAH  (nj^njj  or  ^nj^nj{  whom  Je- 
hovah remembered;  Sept  ro$o?da),  daughter  of 
Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  doubtless  by  his  idolatrous 
wife  Jesebel.  She  is  also  called  the  daughter  of 
Omri  (2  Chron.  xxii.  2),  who  was  the  fiitfaer  of 
Ahab;  but  by  a  comparison  of  texts  it  would 
appear  that  she  is  so  called  only  as  being  his 
grand-daughter.  Athaliah  became  the  wife  of 
Jehoram,  ^e  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah. 
This  marriage  may  fairly  be  amsidmd  the  act 
of  the  parents ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  stains 
upon  the  character  of  the  good  Jehoshaphat  that 
he  was  so  ready,  if  not  anxious,  to  connect  him- 
self with  the  idolatrous  house  of  Ahab.  Had  he 
not  married  the  heir  of  his  crown  to  Athaliah, 
many  evils  and  much  bloodshed  might  have 
been  spared  to  the  royal  family  and  to  the  king^ 
dom.  When  Jdioram  came  to  the  crown,  he,  as 
might  be  expected,  *  walked  in  the  ways  of  the 
house  of  Ahab,^  which  the  sacred  writer  obviously 
attributes  to  this  marriage,  by  adding,  ^  for  be 
had  the  daughter  of  Ahab  to  wife'  (2  Chron. 
xxi.  6).  This  king  died  b.o.  885,  and  was  suc- 
ceedea  by  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah,  wlu>  reigned 
but  one  year,  and  whose  death  arose  from  his 
being,  by  blood  and  by  circumstances,  involved 
in  the  doom  of  Ahab's  house  [AhauahI.  Before 
this  Athaliah  liad  acquired  much  influence  in 
public  afiairs,  and  had  used  that  influence  for 
evil ;  and  when  the  tidings  of  her  son*s  untimely 
dea^  reached  Jerusalem,  she  resolved  to  seat  her- 
self upon  the  throne  of  David,  at  whatever  cost 
To  this  end  she  caused  all  the  male  branches  of 
the  royal  family  to  be  massacred  (2  Kings  xi.  I) ; 
and  by  thus  shedding  the  blood  of  her  own  grand- 
children, she  undesignedly  became  the  instru- 
ment of  giving  completion  to  the  doom  on  her 
father's  house,  which  Jehu  had  partially  accom- 

Klished,  B.C.  884.     One  infant  son  of  AKft«i«h^ 
Dwever,  was  saved  by  his  aunt  Jehodieba,  wife 
of  the  higbpriest  Jehoiada,  and  was  concealed 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and  there  brought 
up  so  secretly  that  his  existence  was  unsuspected 
by  Athaliah.     But  in  the  seventh  year  (b.c.  878) 
of  her  blood-stained  and  evil  reign,  the  sounds  of 
unwonted  commotion  and  exulting  shouti  within 
the  Temple  courts  drew  her  thither,  where  she 
beheld  the  young  Joash  standing  as  a  crowned 
king  by  the  pillar  of  inauguration,  and  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
assembled  multitude.    Her  cries  of  *  Treason!* 
failed  to  excite  any  movement  in  her  favour^ 
and  Jehoiada,  the  high-priest,  who  had  oiganiied 
this  bold  and  successful  attempt,  without  allow- 
ing time  for  pause,  ordered  the  Levitical  guards  to 
remove  her  ntmi  the  sacred  precincts  to  instant 
death (2  Kings  xi. ;  2C3iron.  xxi.  6 ;  xxiL  10-12; 

XXIU.). 

ATHENS.  This  celebrated  city,  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plato,  and  through  him  so  widely  in- 
fluential on  Judaism  and  Christianity,  deserves 
something  else  than  a  geogra]^cal  notice  here. 
We  shall  briefly  allude  to  the  stages  of  her  history, 
and  remark  on  someof  the  causeiofheruie-emincnt 
greatness  in  arms,  aria,  and  inteUectusu  subtlety. 

The  earlier  and  moreobscuie  period  of  the  Ore- 
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eiiB  pKnriiue  durrI  Attica  rauho  dimm  tirarly 
totbeSnalMtabliihnKntofdemacncfiiiiL  Yet 
we  knoir  enough  id  Ke  that  the  fcundatioiu  of  her 

gteaOxBa  wen  thm  alnady  laid.  Etoi  tb«  un- 
fintile  tail  and  dry  atmcuphera  of  Attica,  in  am- 
nectian  with  the  ilender  appetite  at  the  people, 
bave  beat  thought  as  fiireunhle  to  their  mental 
dnelopment,  aa  the  TertJlitj  of  the  Deiihtnuriiig 
Bootia  was  iDJurioiu  to  it*  Toraciaiu  inhabitaati. 
The  barreniKfli  of  the  •>!],  TnoreoTer,  pferented 
iDToderm  froni  coretingit;  w  that  thniugh  a  coune 
of  aga  the  population  remained  unchanged,  and 
a  moral  union  grew  up  hetween  the  KTeml  dia- 
tticn.  To  a  king  named  Thewiu  (whoae  deed* 
tit  too  much  mixed  with  fable  to  he  narrated  a* 
lirtory)  ii  Bw:ribed  the  credit  of  uniting  all  the 
ounlry-tDwiu  of  Attica  into  a  lingle  Mate,  the 
camtal  of  which  wu  Athena.  Thi>  it  the  Gnt 
political  eroit  that  we  can  truat  ai  hiatorical. 
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although   its  date  and  ciicunulanca  are  by  no 
meani  free  from  ohacurity. 

The  population  of  thia  prOTiuce  was  ranously 
called  Pelaaglan,  Achaian,  and  Ionian,  and  pro- 
Ejably  corTefl]v>ndB  moat  nearly  to  what  waa  oHer- 
wardi  called  JRoHan  (Prichard,  Phyi.  HUt.  of 
Van,  iii.p.4e4).  The  flnt  name  cairies  the  mind 
back  to  an  eitiemely  primitive  period.  When  the 
Dorians,  anotba*  trihc  of  Greeks  of  very  diflerent 
temperomoit,  invaded  and  occupied  the  wuthem 
peniniula,  great  numhern  of  iti  Ach&iui  ioh^ 
bilanti  took  refuge  in  Attica.  Shortly  after,  the 
Dorians  were  repulsed  in  on  inroad  ogoioit  Athnu, 
on  eient  which  hai  tranamitted  to  l^endaty  re- 
nown the  name  of  King  Codrui ;  and  thence- 
forword  Athenj  woa  looked  upon  ai  the  bulwark 
of  the  Ionian  tribei  against  the  barharoui  Doriona. 
OTerlooded  witb  populatiaa,  Attica  now  poured 
■     '  ■  of  which,  at  Mi- 


forth  colonic*  into  Alia 


to  great 

in  tfaemtelTa ;  »  that  Atbou  waa 
t  mottier  of  natiou,  by  powerfiil 
diildim  icattend  along  llie  weatm  and  nocthon 


Dim  timditian  duwi  ua  iaolated  priothoodi  and 
•leeliiekingainlbeearlierttimea  of  Attica;  theae 
vwct  gradually  gave  way  to  an  ariatocracy, 
^uch  in  a  aeria  of  yean  eatahUahtd  themaelvea 
"  •  boeditaiy  ruling  caate.  But  a  lounliy 
'  CTCr  nrtrsvaged '  (and  auch  waa  their  boaatj 
mM  not  &il  to  increaie  in  wealth  and  numhen ; 
■ml  after  two  or  three  ccntuiiea,  while  the  highfft 
^^mooBi  presaed  on  the  nohlea,  the  loweat 
Wcame  oreiwbelmod  with  debt  The  diaordera 
taund  by  die  atrifii  of  the  former  were  vainly 
■oght  to  he  atayed  by  the  inrtltutiona  of  Draco  i 
■w  mBeringa  of  the  latter  were  ended,  and  the 
■*"«•  of  violence  diied  up,  by  the  enactmenti 
■Solon.  Henceforth  the  Athenian*  revered  the 
™w  of  SDfcn  (i^/uw)  aa  the  groundwork  of  their 
™*e  eitil  polity;  yet  they  retained  hy  the  aiiie 
<"  tlisa  Ot  ordinanca  of  Draec  (Btiriial)   in 


many  matten  pertaining  to  religion.  The  date 
of  Solon'a  refonna  was  prohahly  n.c.  AM. 

The  uaurpotion  of  Piii«tratua  and  hii  Knu 
made  a  partial  breach  in  the  conatitution;  but 
upon  their  eiuulsion,  a  more  lerioui  change  waa 
effected  by  Cleiathenei,  head  of  the  i>oble  hotua 
of  the  Alcmnonidn  (b.c.  308),  almoK  in  tlie 
aame  year  in  which  Tarquin  waa  eipelled  from 
Rome.  An  entirely  new  organiiation  of  Iba 
Attic  tribci  wa>  framed,  which  deitroyed  whatever 
remained  of  tlie  poirer  of  the  nohles  aa  an  order, 
and  eMahli^ied  among  the  freemoi  a  democracy, 
in  fact,  as  well  ai  in  form.  Out  of  thia  proceeded 
all  the  good  aikd  all  the  evil  with  which  the  nante 
of  Athtna  ia  aMocialed)  and  though  grealnen 
which  ihot  up  n  niddoily  could  not  be  pama- 
nent,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  that 
the  good  gristly  preponderated. 

Very  loon  after  thta  commenced  hoatilities  with 
Penia  -,  and  tbe  aeIf.dEiiyJng,  romantic,  aucceofiit 
bravery  of  Athetu,  with  the  genetom  affability 
and  great  talenli  Of  her  atateamm,  toon  laiaed  her 
to  the  hmd  of  the  whole  Ionian  conAderacy.    Ai 
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long  asPenia  was  to  be  feared,  Athens  was  loved ; 
but  after  tasting  the  sweets  of  power,  her  sway 
degenerated  into  a  despotism,  and  created  at 
length,  in  the  war  called  the  Peloponnesian,  a 
coalition  of  all  Dorian  and  ^Golian  Greece  agahist 
her  (B.C.  431).  In  spite  of  a  fatal  pestilence  and 
the  revolt  of  her  Ionian  subjects,  the  naval  skill  of 
Athenian  seamen  and  the  enter{«ise  of  Athenian 
commanders  proved  more  than  a  match  for  the 
hostile  confederacy  ;  and  when  Athens  at  last 
fell  (B.C.  404),  she  fell  by  the  effects  oT  internal 
sedition  more  truly  than  by  Spartan  lances  or 
Persian  gold,  or  even  by  her  own  nth.  and  over- 
grasping  ambition.  The  demonalixing  effects  of 
Sib  war  on  all  Greece  were  infinitely  the  wont 
result  of  it,  and  they  were  transmitted  to  succeed" 
ing  generations.  It  was  substantially  a  civU  war 
in  every  province ;  and,  as  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica  were  every  summer  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  the  few  fortresses  they  possessed,  or  in  Athens 
itself,  the  simple  countrvmen  became  transformed 
into  a  hungry  and  profligate  town  rabble. 

From  ihe  earliest  times  the  lonians  loved  the 
lyre  and  the  song,  and  the  hyinns  ofpoets  formed 
the  staple  of  Athenian  education.  The  constitu- 
tion 01  Solon  admitted  and  demanded  in  the 
people  a  great  knowledge  at  law,  with  a  large 
share  in  its  daily  administration.  Thus  the  acute- 
ness  of  the  lawyer  was  grafted  on  the  imagination 
of  the  poet  These  are  the  two  intellectual  elementi 
out  01  which  Athenian  wisdom  was  developed ; 
but  it  was  stimulated  and  enriched  by  extended 
political  action  and  political  experience.  History 
and  Philosophy,  as  the  words  are  understood  in 
modem  Europe,  had  their  birth  in  Athens  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Then  first, 
also,  the  Oratory  of  the  bar  and  c^  the  popular 
assembly  was  systematically  cultivated,  and  the 
elements  of  mathematical  science  were  admitted 
hito  the  education  of  an  accomplished  man. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  youth  of  Plato,  whose 
philosophy  was  destined  to  leave  so  deep  an  im- 
press  on  the  Jewish  and  Christian  schools  of 
Alexandria.  Its  great  effort  was  to  unite  the  con- 
templative mysticism  of  Eastern  sages  with  the 
accurate  science  of  Greece ;  to  combui^  in  short, 
the  two  qualities — intellectual  and  moral,  argu- 
mentative and  spiritual — ^into  a  single  harmo- 
nious whole :  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed 
of  the  success  which  attended  the  experiment,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  so  magnificent  an  aim 
attracted  the  desires  and  riveted  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  and  contemplative  minds  for  ages 
afterwards. 

In  the  imitative  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Paint- 
ing, as  well  as  in  Architecture,  it  need  hardly  be 
said  that  Athens  carried  off  the  nalm  in  Greece : 
vet,  in  all  these,  the  Asiatic  colonies  vied  with 
her.  Miletus  took  the  start  of  her  in  literary  com- 
position ;  and,  under  slight  conceivable  changes, 
might  have  become  the  Athens  of  the  world. 
But  all  details  on  these  subjects  would  be  here  out 
of  djaceu 

That  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  never 
recovered  the  political  place  which  she  previously 
held,  can  excite  no  surprise-— that  she  rose  so  hiffk 
toward  it  was  truly  wonderful  Sparta  and  Thebes, 
which  succearively  aspired  to  the '  leadership  *  of 
Greece,  abused  their  power  as  flagrantly  as  Athens 
had  done,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  coarsely. 
The  neverending  cabals,  the  treaties  made  and  vio- 
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lated,  the  coalitions  and  breaches^  the  alliances  and 
wars,  recurring  every  few  yean,dflsCiDyed  all  mu- 
tual confidence,  and  all  possibility  of  again  unit- 
ing Greece  in  any  permanent  fbnn  of  independ- 
ence; and,  in  consequence,  the  whole  country  was 
soon  swallowed  up  in  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia. 
Widi  the  loss  of  civil  liberty,  Athens  lost  her  ge- 
nius, her  manly  mind,  and  whatever  remained  of 
her  virtue :  she  long  continued  to  produce  talents, 
which  were  too  often  made  tools  of  iniquity,  pan- 
ders to  power,  and  petty  artificers  of  raise  phflo- 
sophy. 

A  Christian  church  existed  in  Athens  soon  after 
the  apostolic  times ;  but  as  the  city  had  no  po- 
litical importance^  the  church  never  assumed  any 
eminent  position. — F.  W.  N. 

ATONEMENT.  The  Greek  word  is  jroroX- 
Acry^,  translated,  Rom.  v.  11,  atonement,  but  in 
other  places,  reconciliation  (See  Rom.  xi.  15 ;  2 
Cor.  V.  18, 19).  In  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  in 
the  canons  of'^Councils,  K«ra\Xarffi  is  employed 
to  signify  the  reconciliation  of  offenders  to  the 
Church  after  a  due  course  of  penitoice.  Of  this 
there  are  said  to  have  been  two  kinds  :  Ihe  one 
consisting  merely  in  the  remission  of  punishment ; 
the  other,  in  the  restoration  of  the  penitent  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  communion.  For  the 
doctrine  of  Atonement,  see  articlei  Saobifics, 
RsnaiiPTiON. — H.  S. 

ATONEMENT,  DAY  OF  O^B?  trt»,  day 
of  pardon,  Lev.  xxiii.  27 ;  xxv.  9).  In  the  Tal- 
mud this  day  is  called  VhJ  TV^fQ,  great  faa^ 

ing,  or  merely  K^^,  tbb  day ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  suggested  to  some  commentators  the  no- 
tion that  by  ^yApa  (Heb.  viL  27)  the  apostle  in- 
tended this  dAonemeni  day.  Though  perhap  ori- 
ginally meant  as  a  temporary  day  of  expiatxxi  for 
the  sin  of  the  golden  calf  (as  some  would  infer  firom 
Exod.  xxxiii.),  yet  it  was  permanently  instituted 
by  Moses  as  a  day  of  atraiement  for  sins  in 
general ;  and  this  day — the  10th  of  Tishri  (our 
September) — is  indeed  the  only  fast  ordained  by 
Moses,  though  the  later  Jews,  in  commemoration 
of  some  disastrous  events,  especially  those  which 
occurred  at  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  two 
temples,  instituted  a  few  more  fast  days,  which  they 
observed  with  scarcely  less  rigour  and  strictness 
than  the  one  ordained  by  Moses  for  the  purpose 
of  general  absolution.  This  great  flist,  like  all 
others  among  the  Jews,  commenced  at  sunset  of 
the  previous  day,  and  lasted  twenty-fbur  hours, 
that  is,  ftom  sunset  to  sunset,  or,  as  the  Rabbins 
will  have  it,  until  three  stars  were  visible  in  the 
horiaon.  Tlie  ceremonies  observed  on  this  occa- 
sion are  minutelv  described  in  Leviticus  xvi.,  and 
were  of  a  very  laborious  character,  especially  for 
the  higb-fniest,  who  had  to  prepare  himself  during 
the  previous  seven  days  in  nearly  solitary  confine- 
ment for  the  peculiar  services  that  awaited  him, 
and  abstain  during  diat  poriod  from  all  that  could 
render  him  unclean,  or  disturb  his  devotions.  The 
most  remarkable  ceremony  of  the  day  was  the 
entrance  of  the  high-priest  into  the  Sanctuary, 
a  thing  not  allowed  on  any  other  day,  and  to 
which  Paul  alludes,  Heb.  ix.  7.  Acccnrding  to 
the  Talmud  {Tract.  \KOV)    and    Maimonides 

(D^fiSn  DV  HwH,  chap,  iv.),  the  entrance 
of  the  high-priest  into  the  Sanctuary  took  place 
four  different  times.     The  first  time  he  was  pro- 
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ruled  with  tbe  golden  censer  and  the  veswl  filled 
with  inccnte,  when,  after  having  entered,  be  placed 
the  fiirmer  between  the  two  poles  of  the  Tabernacle, 
and  put  the  incense  upon  the  coals.  This  done, 
be  went  out  (according  to  the  Talmud,  ibid^ 
backwards,  so  as  not  to  turn  his  back  on  the 
Sanctuary).  At  his  second  entrance,  he  took  with 
him  the  blood  of  the  bullock  which  he  had  offered 
in  expiatioD  for  his  own  sins  and  thoseof  the  other 
priests,  placed  himself  between  the  poles  of  the 
Tabernacle,  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood,  and 
sprinkled  it  se?en  times  below  and  once  above 
the  mercy-seat  This  done,  he  left  the  bascm 
with  the  blood  bdiind,  and  withdrew  again.  The 
third  tim^  he  entered  with  the  blood  of  the  ram 
which  he  had  offered  for  the  sins  of  the  nation, 
with  which  he  sprinkled  towards  the  veil  of  the 
Tabernacle  eight  times;  and  having  mixed  it 
with  the  blood  of  the  bullock,  he  sprinkled 
again  towards  the  boms  of  the  altar  or  incense 
seven  times,  and  once  above  it  towards  the  east, 
after  which  he  poured  out  the  whole  on  the  floor 
of  the  altar  or  burnt  offering,  having  again  left 
the  Sanctuary,  and  taken  with  him  die  basons 
of  blood.  The  fourth  time,  he  entered  merely  to 
fietch  back  the  censer  and  vessel  of  incense ;  and 
having  returned,  be  washed  his  hands  and  per- 
finied  the  other  ceremcmies  of  the  day. 

That  the  high-priest  altered  more  than  once 
into  the  Sanctuary  during  this  solemnity  is  cer- 
tainly clear  from  tiie  various  rites  which  he  bad  to 
Krform  there,  as  described  in  Lev.  zvi  12, 14, 15. 
or  does  the  aasertioo  of  the  Talmud  contraidict 
Heh.  ix.  7,  where  the  Apostle  tdls  us  that  the  high- 
priest  had  entered  only  once  on  that  day,  since  the 
expression,  &ra(  rod  iwtaaurovj  may  refer  to  the 
one  day  in  the  year  when  sudi  a  service  alone 
took  place. 

The  other  duties  of  the  high-priest  on  that  day 
consisted  in  fiiequent  washings,  changing  his  clothes, 
lighting  the  laimps,  burning  incense,  &c. ;  wiiich 
operatiaos  conomenced  soon  after  midnight  of  the 
lOtfa  of  die  seven  month  (Tishri).  The  cere- 
monies of  worship  peculiar  to  this  day  alone  (be- 
sides those  whi<m  were  common  to  it  with  all 
other  days)  were :  1.  That  the  high-priest,  in  his 
pontifical  dress,  confessed  his  own  sins  and  those  of 
his  fiimily,  for  the  expiation  of  which  he  offered  a 
buUock,  on  which  he  laid  them;  2.  That  two 
goats  were  set  aside,  one  of  which  was  by  lot  sacri- 
ficed to  Jehovah,  while  tiie  other  (Axazel),  which 
was  determined  by  lot  io  be  set  at  liboty,  was 
wot  to  the  desert  burdened  with  the  sins  of  the 
people  (Lev.  xvi.).  According  to  the  Talmud, 
hoth  goats  were  to  be  alike  in  colour,  stature,  and 
sge  (at  die  time  of  their  being  set  aside  for  the 
pvpases  of  that  day).  For  die  peculiar  cere- 
monies of  the  day,  as  r^ards  the  sacrifices, 
■prinkling  of  the  blood,  smolung  the  incense,  &c., 
■ee  Maunonides'  DniD3n  DV  niUy  {Wor- 
^  of  the  Day  of  Atonement),  and  D.  Dansen*s 
^0  pmertationea  de  FuncUone  PonHJicit  Max- 
•"w  m  Adyto  Annivertario, 

On  this  day  also  the  high-priest  gave  his  bless- 
mg  to  the  whole  nation ;  and  the  remainder  of  the 
^7  was  spent  in  prayers  and  other  works  of 
pownicc. 

|0f  die  numerous  meanings  assigned  to  the  word 
/tMt^  (Azaael),  we  should  be  inclined  to  prefer 
thae  which  render  it  expressive  of  the  destination 
^  the  goat,  or  which  dmve  it  ftom  the  Arabic 
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JiJA  (to  remove).  7TWy  would  then  be  equi- 
valent to  Jjy^  (solitude,  desert) ;  since  we  find 

a  similar  form  in  mVIVTI  from  "IVn.  In  the 
Talmud  also  (AftsAno,  tit  Yonuih,  iv.  2)  this 

scape-goat  goes  by  the  name  of  TV?T)X^T\  TJ^* 
the  removed  or  gent-offgoat,  though  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  is  meant  as  a  translation  of  the  word 
Azazelj  or  is  merely  an  epithet  derived  ftom  one 
of  the  destinations  of  the  goat  (V.  Ch.  Hermanzen, 
Observat.  de  nomine  Azazel,  1833). 

Among  the  present  orthodox  Jews,  for  the  scape- 
goi^  of  old  a  cock  seems  to  have  been  substituted, 
which  they  call  n*)fi3  (pardon,  atonement);  and 
which,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  Atonement^  diey 
turn  three  times  round  dieir  head,  each  time  say- 
ing (in  Hebrew)  that  the  cock  is  to  be  sacrificed 
instead  of  them,  after  which  it  is  slaughtered  and 
eaten.  Towards  evening  of  the  9di  of  Tishri,  and 
before  they  take  the  last  meal  for  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours,  they  repair  to  the  synagogue,  and 
each  inflicts  upon  his  neighbour  thirty-nine  blows 
with  a  piece  of  leather :  this  infliction  is  called 

ni3?0,  in  expiation  of  those  sins  which  are  pu- 
nished by  the  law  of  Moses  with  flogging.  Most 
of  the  Jews  on  that  day  (of  atimement)  wear  a 
white  gown — the  same  umiuds  in  which  they  are 
buried ;  while  all  of  them  are  obliged  to  stand  the 
whole  day  without  shoes,  or  even  slippers.  For 
many  more  ceremonies  obearved  among  the  pre- 
sent Jews  on  the  day  of  Atonement,  see  B.  Picard, 
Ceremoniee  et  Coutumee  ReUgieutee,  S^c.  t,  i, 
c,  6,  p.  18. — E.  M. 

ATTALEIA  CArrdXtta),  a  maritime  city  of 
Pamphylia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  nver  Catarrhactes.  It  derived  its  name  from 
its  founder.  Attains  Philadelphus,  king  of  Per- 
gamos  (Stiabo,  xiv.  p.  667).  It  was  visited  by 
Paul  and  Barnabas,  A.n.  45  (Acts  xiv.  25).  It 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Adalia,  and  ex- 
tensive and  important  ruins  attest  the  former 
consequence  of  the  city  (Leake's  Asia  Minor, 
p.  193). 

ATTITUDES.  The  allusions  in  Scripture  to 
attitudes  and  postures  expressive  of  adoration,  sup- 
plication, and  respect,  are  very  numerous.  From 
these  we  learn  enough  to  perceive  that  the  usages 
of  the  Hebrews  in  this  respect  were  very  nearly,  if 
not  altogether,  the  same  as  those  which  are  still 
practised  in  the  East,  and  which  the  paintings 
and  sculphires  of  Egypt  show  to  have  been  of  old 
employed  in  that  country.  These  sources  supply 
ample  materials  for  illustratian,  which  it  may  be 
well  to  arrange  under  tiiose  heads  into  which 
such  acts  naturally  divide  themselves. 

Adoration  amo  Homagb. — ^The  Moslems  in 
their  prayers  throw  themselves  successively,  and 
according  to  an  established  routine,  into  die  va- 
rious postures  (nine  in  number)  which  they  deem 
the  most  impropriate  to  the  several  parts  of  the  ser- 
vice. For  the  sake  of  reference  and  comparison,  we 
have  introduced  them  all  at  the  head  of  mis  article ; 
as  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrews  employed 
on  one  occasion  or  another  nearly  all  the  various 
postures  which  the  Moslems  exhibit  en  one  occa- 
sion. This  is  the  chief  difference.  In  public  and 
common  worship  the  Hebrews  prayed  standing  (1 
Kings  viiL  54 ;  Ezra  ix.  5 ;  Dan.  vi.  10 ;  2  Ctutm. 
vL  13) ;  but  in  their  separate  and  private  acts  of 
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wonhip  tne^  ununcd  the  puitua  which,  iccord- 
ing  to  their  moda  of  dcnng  homa^  or  Aowing 
rapect,  aeemed  to  them  the  moil  luitabla  to  tbeti 
preieat  reeling!  or  object*.  It  would  appeal, 
howevei,  that  lome  Torm  of  kneeling  wu  moM 
umal  in  pnTate  derntiaw. 


<f  the  JewL  Tlii*  pa«tuK  wa*  adopted  fnnn  the 
■juBgDgue  bj  the  pnmiti>e  Chriatiani-,  and  is  atill 
maintainoi  b;  the  Oriental  Churcha.  This  ap- 
pcan,  trom  their  monumeolattoliavehMn  the  cui- 
tom  aljo  among  the  aucieot  Peniant  and  Egyp- 
tioiu,  although  the  latta  certainlj  •ometima 
kneeled  before  their  godi.  In  the  Motion  wonhip, 
foiu  of  the  nine  pmitiotu  ^I,  ^  4,  8)  are  itanding 
onri ;  and  that  potiue  which  ii  repealed  in  three 
out  of  thoe  foui  (2, 1,'S),  mav  be  pointed  out  at 
the  praper  OrienUl  poiture  of  reveiential  itand- 
ing,  with  folded  hanih.  It  ia  the  poituie  in  which 
people  ilond  before  kingi  and  great  men. 

While  in  this  attitude  of  worihip,  the  hands  were 
■ometimes  itielched  foith  lowardi  h«Ten  in  suppli- 
cation or  invocatim  n  Kin^  viii,  22 ;  2  Chroii.  vi. 
t2,2!);Isa.Lia),  Thiswas  perhaps  not  so  much 
-- -' wsture  ( 1)  in  the  Mm" 

1  potlUR  of  standing  adotatiaD 
wiui  ouapreaa  nandj,  which  we  obenre   " 
Egyptian  maouments.  The  uplifting  of  oi 


(the  right)  only  in 
that  to  lay,  '  I  bate  hfted  up  my  band,'  i 
equivalent  to  '  I  have  nrom  (Qen.  lir.  i 
comp.  ili.  14  1  Deut,  xixii.  40).    Thit  poMi 


wu  alio  common  among  other  ancifnt  nations ; 
and  we  Hnd  example*  of  it  in  the  (culptDns  of 
Perna  (Sg.  1)  and  Rome  (Sg.  2). 

KunLina  i*  very  often  described  ■•  a  pasture 
Df  wonhip  (I  Kings  nil  61 ;  Em  is.  S ;  Dan. 


vi.  10;  ZCbroo.  vul3;  comp.  1  Kings  lix.  U; 
Luke  ixil  41 ;  Acts  lii.  60).  Tbii  ii  still  an 
Oriental  custom,  and  thiee  tanns  of  it  occur  (5, 
6,  9)  in  tbe  H«lem  devotions.  It  wu  also  in 
UK,  altbou^  not  very  frequent,  among  the  an- 
cient E^yp^ans ;  who  likewise,  u  well  u  the 
Ui^rew)  (Eiod.  luiT.  IB ;  3  Cbion.  xzii.  29 ; 
prostiated  tbemselTet  upon 


"t-^^Jr--^ 


the  ground.  The  usual  mode  of  pnntration 
among  the  Hebrews  by  which  they  eiprased  the 
moat  intense  humiliation,  was  by  bnnging  not 
only  the  body  but   the  bead   to  the    gnmnd. 


Tbe  ordinary  mode  of  prostiatiaa  at  dw  prii»i 
time,  and  pnibBbly  anciaitly,  i*  that  abown  in  eoe 
of  tbe  posture*  (rf  Uoslem  wonhip  (5),  in  whic^ 
the  body  ia  not  thrown  flat  upm  the  gnnnd, 
but  leM  upm  tbe  kntas,  amw,  and  bead.  In 
orda  to  eipraaa  devotion,  sorrow,  compimctiaD  or 
humiliatim,  Ibe  Itraditea  threw  duat  lUUD  Ibiu 
beads  (Jo^  vii.  S;  Job  ii.  12;  Lam.  ii.  lU; 
Esek.  uIt.  7;  Re*.  xniL  19),  u  was  dote  also 
by  the  ancinC  Egyptians,  and  is  still  diue  by 
^  modem  Orioitals.  Under  aimilat  cinnim- 
*tancK*  it  was  usual  to  smite  die  bnast  (Luke 
iviii.  13).  Thia  was  also  a  practice  taaig  tbe 
Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  85),  and  the  <-~....~infi  m 


llidMi  exhibit  petsons  engaged  in  Uiii  act  white 
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In  I  Chim.  iriL  16  we  •ratold  tha'Darid 
Ae  king  came  and  lat  befbra  the  Lord,'  and  in 
dal  poatun  gave  utteranc*  to  eloquoit  prajer,OT 
laOm  diankiginDg,  which  the  Mquel  of  tlw  chat- 
ter cmtBuia.  Tbote  luULcquaiDULl  with  EaiUtn 
mumen  are  mqinaed  at  thii.  But  there  ii  a 
mode  of  litting  in  tbe  Estt  which  ii  highly  re- 
•pKtflil  and  even  reverential.  It  ii  tliat  which 
occun  in  tiie  Hodem  tonnM  of  wor^p  (9).  Tbr 
psno  fiirt  kneels,  and  itiat  aiti  back  upon  hi* 
bed*.  Attcntica  ii  alio  paid  to  the  poaitioa  of 
the  bandi,  wbicfa  they  cnni,  fold,  or  hide  ia  the 
upgnole  aleevn.  The  Tariety  of  Hut  formal  ritting 
■luch  the  roUmmg  figure  repiennti  ii  hi^ly 


"i 


t  bnicbed  hi*  koee*  (I  t 


St;ppLicaTiOH,  >hen  addceMcd  eitemall;r  la 
out,  cannot  pooiblj  ha  exhibited  in  any  otba 
fonna  than  uioaa  which  an  >ued  in  lupplica- 
hon  to  Ood.  U)difted  hand^  kneeling,  {ini«tT&- 
D  both.    On  the  Egyptian 


I,  (uppliant  captive),  of  di 
bm,  ace  TFpn*ented  oi  kneeling  or  (landing 
vilb  oolipnad  handi.  Thii  alao  ocean  in  the 
Kulptoiei  of  ancient  Penia  (Per»epoli«).  The 
titt  (rf  the  Egyptian  figura  it  of  peculiar  in- 
I  inhabitant  of  Lebanon. 


if  luppii 

Dth  (1  Sam.  in.  24 ; 
1  King!  ir.  37  ;  Eitii.  viii.  3  -,  Matt  iviii.  29  ) 
iniii.  g :  Hark  v.  23 ;  Luke  viii.  1 1 ;  John  li.  33 ; 
Act!  1. 39).  In  the  instance  lait  referred  to,  where 
Ceinelioa  threw  himieir  at  the  fert  of  Peter,  it  mav 
I*  ukcd  why  the  apostle  forbade  an  act  which 
wu  not  onunial  among  hia  own  people,  alleging 
M  the  reason— <I  mytdfaluam  aman.'  The 
■■■■wer  is,  that  among  tiie  Bomani,  pmilration  was 
uehutHljr  an  act  of  adoration,  Tendered  only  to 
^  gods,  and  ttkerefoie  it  had  in  him  a  lignifi- 
onn  which  it  would  not  have  had  in  an  Onental 
(Kuinael,  ad  Act.  i.  36).  Tbii  custom  is  still 
tsy  goKtal  among  the  Orientals  ;  hut,  a*  an  act 
■^  moenee  merely,  it  ia  seldom  shown  except  to 
|aiCs^  as  axpiusive  of  alarm  or  suppli 

■—-'-       ■     ■•■         ■    e,  01  with  I 
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nt  as  btfon  indicated,  ttie  Orientals  bring  their 
efaead  to  the  ground,  and  befoie  tasuming  an 
«t  poution  dlbei  kiss  the  earth,  or  the  ftet,  or 
tdet  of  be  garment  of  &a  king  or  prince  be~ 
e  whom  tluy  are  alloired  to  appear.    Then 


is  no  douht  that  a  similar  practice  existed  airwDg 
the  Jews;  especially  whoi  we  refer  la  the  ori- 
ginal words  which  describe  tiie  acts  and  attitude* 
of  salutation,  as  nrV*  ^tU  ta  hemt  doart  te  the 
earth,  ntHX  HinnE'n  to  faa  pmlraU  on  tht 

tarth,  nnet  q^bn  \ra  to  fa«  mm  uu  >« 

ft)  tte  eortA,  and  connect  them  widi  alluiiims  to 
the  act  of  kining  the  feet,  or  tbe  hem  of  the  gar- 
ment (Matt  ii.  SO  t  Luke  viL  3B,  19).  Kuain^ 
the  hand  of  another  as  a  mark  of  affectionate 
reepect,  we  do  not  rememt>er  as  distiiictly  men- 
tioned in  Scrinture.  But  as  the  Jews  had  the 
other  forms  of  Oriental  salutation,  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  bad  this  also,  although  it  doe* 
not  happen  to  have  been  specially  noticed.  It 
is  observed  by  servants  or  pujnls  to  masters,  by 
the  wife  to  her  huiband,  and  by  children  to  their 
fklher,  and  sometimes  tfasc  mother.  It  is  also  an 
act  of  homage  paid  to  the  aged  by  the  young,  or 
to  lesmed  and  religious  men  by  tbe  less  in- 
structed or  las  devout.  KJising  one's  own  band  is 
mentioned  as  early  as  the  lime  of  Job  (xxxi.  27), 
a*  an  act  of  homage  to  the  heavenly  bodiea.  It 
was  properly  a  lalutatian,  and  as  such  an  act  of 
adoration  to  them.  The  Ramans  in  like  manner 
kissed  their  hands  as  they  passed  the  temples  or 
statues  of  tbeir  gods  [AnOHiiiOM]. 


It  appcsrs  fii>m  1  Sam.  i,  1;  1  Kings  lii.  IS; 
Ps.  ii.  la,  that  there  was  a  peculiar  kiss  of  ho- 
mage, the  chatacter  of  which  is  not  indicated.  It 
was  probably  that  kiss  upon  the  forehead  espre*- 
sive  of  high  respect  which  was  formerly,  if  not 
now,  in  use  among  the  Bedouins  (Antar,  ii.  119). 

BowiHo.— In  the  Scriptum  there  are  different 
words  descriptive  of  various  posture*  of  respectful 
bowing  ;  as  lip  to  incline  or  buc  dmm  tiie  head, 
JTU  to  bend  down  t/u  body  eery  ba,  "p^  ^  ^end 
Ike  knee,  also  ta  blen.  These  terms  indicate  a 
conformity  with  the  existing  usage*  of  tbe  East,  in 
which  the  mode*  of  bowing  are  equallvdirenifiedt 
and,  in  all  likelihood,  ttM  same.    Tboe  an— 


1.  touchii^  tba  lipi  (ii  dua  Ibn  kiwig  of  the 
tnud  noticed  abofcT)  and  tbe  fbrehnd  wilh 
tha  rigfal  hand,  with  or  witlwat  ui  inclinUim  or 
tbe  hrad  or  of  ihe  bod;,  and  with  or  without  pre- 
noaalf  touchii^  the  groimd ;  3.  bending  tiie 
Uidjr  TOT  low,  with  folded  arau;  4.  bending  tbe 
Indj  and  mtiiig  the  handi  on  the  knee*  :  thji  ii 
doa  of  the  potaiei  of  prayer,  and  ii  indicative 
«f  the  hi^Krt  reepcct  in  the  proenee  of  king!  and 
In  tbe  Egyptian  painting)  we  tee  ner- 
M  l4>wwila  tbe  giound  while 
V,  or  Wanding  lapectTiilly 


KOI  diop  their  a; 
bowing  to  a  lupe 
wilh  at  right  hw 


ig  OD  tbe  left  (bouldir. 


It  iaobwrvable  that,Bi  before  netie«d,  (he  wmd 
XU,  bank,  meani  to  bleti  and  ia  batd  Ou  Jaitt, 
which  niggab  tbe  idea  tiiat  it  wbj  imial  for  a 
penm  to  RcdTe  a  bloiing  in  a  knarling  poeture. 
We  know  aleo  that  the  pemn  who  gan  tlw  ble«irig 
laid  biihanda  upon  the  head  of  tbe  pemn  ble«ed 
(Oen-xlviii.  14).  Thia  ia  eiactljr  tbe  can  at  tbe 
proent  day  in  Oie  EaM,  and  a  pctnn  of  (be  ex- 
iningLiulom would  tiuniahaper&ctillaMiationof 
the  patriarchal  form  of  blening.  Tlii*  may  be 
perceived  Fnnn  tbe  annexed  engiiTing,  which,  with 
•ome  of  tiie  other  attitudea  given  in  Oiii  article,  u 
fnim  Lene'i  TnauIatiiM  of  tht  Arabiaa  Nightt 
Entertainmeutt — a  work  which,  in  it)  notai  and 
pictorial  illuMiatiani,  aflbidi  a  more  complete 
picture  of  tba  pemni,  manner^  and  habib  of  the 
peopleof  Huth-weelem  Alia  and  of  Egypt,  than 
all  the  book*  of  tiavela  put  together. 


AVA  (ttj^ ;  Sept.  'ATif,  3  King*  nii.  24), 
alw  IriE  (njj ;  Bept  'Mi,  2  King*  xriii.  34 ; 
(ix.  13 1  Im.  xtxvii.  13),  (be  captal  of  a  nnall 
■nonamhical  itate  conqueied  t^  IM  AttyiiacH^  and 


AVIH. 

from  ^lidi  king  Shalminew  Mnt  colonia  big 

Samaria.  Some  take  it  fix  the  rirer,  ot  ralhv 
tbe  town'  which  gave  name  to  (be  rivw  Ahm 
of  Eir»  viii.  21  (Bellermann,  antOmek,  iii.  S74>. 
Iken  (Diutrtf  PiUot.  TTUabg.  p.  133}  woolil 
idcniift  it  with  tba  I^Moician  town  An^mm- 
lioD»i  mOitSotiiiaVtt.  DiffiiitaUimlmpw.  BtuL 
(hot  tba  rcwling  bn  if  iBtba  doofatftil :  Bdaul, 
Potetf.  p.  333,  tg.) ;  er  wifli  tbe  tmrn  af  Ahq« 
betwetn  Beimt  and  Sidon,  which  Paul  Loom  moi- 
tioniu  theKatoTaDTuaaprince.  BnttheaeaR 
moe  GonieGtareB.  Michaeli*  deriTe*  the  name  fnn 
^tti  a  ^CjCi  Utrare,  and  auppoaea  it  tobefti 
land  of  the  Avitca  between  Tripoli  ■DdBemt.ha' 
cause  they  ai«  docribed  a*  wor^itppen  '  of  irOl 
Nahat!2  King!  ivii.  311  an  idol  which  be  ram- 
para  wiu  the  great  atone  dog  that  fannerly  alood  m 
that  qnarts,  oti  which  accamtthe  Lycna  obtaiud 
it*  nameofNahKl-Kell^Dog-riTa'  (G<niip.HaB- 
nst,  vi.  1.  380).  It  ii  mnt  [rofaable,  bowera^ 
that  Ava  wa*  a  Syrian  m  "' 


ancient  writera  or  in  tha  Orioital  U  _ 

AVEN  Qy^  ;  Sept.*a*),  a  plain, '  tbe  plain  rf 
the  aim,'  ofDamaacoie  Syria  (Amoa  i.  0}-  It> 
uaually  aoppoaed  to  be  tbe  aama  aa  tbe  |Jain  rf 
Baalbec,  ot  valley  of  Baal,  whete  thoe  wi*  a 
magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  tbe  anil.  Being 
hetweai  Lebanon  and  Anti-LebanaH,  it  ia  np- 
poaed  by  KoeenmiillB'  and  otho*  to  be  Ae  anw 
plain  01  valley  that  ia  moitiaiKd  aa  '  the  vallty 
of  Lebanon '  in  Joah.  li.  17.  Some,  howevor,  in- 
flaenced  by  the  Septuagint,  would  latha  aeak 
Aren  in  tba  pli^  of  Un,  fbni  league*  fion  Da- 
maicua  towuda  the  deaert. 

AUGUSTUS  (ranaroUa),  the  title  avnned 
by  Octaviut,  wbo,  after  hia  adoptian  1^  Jolina 
Cteaar,  took  tbe  name  of  Oetnnanna  (•■  a.  Ex- 
Octaviui),  according  to  tbe  Roman  faihion ;  and 
wai  tha  flnt  pnceflilly  acknowledged  emperar 
of  RoDM.  He  waa  emperor  at  die  birth  and  dniing 
half  the  lile-timeot  our  I^nd;  but  hia  name  baa 
no  cmnection  with  Scriptural  eventa,  and  occaa 
only  once  (Lukeii.l)intheNewTat>mait  ^t 
aucceaaon  of  tlie  Gnt  Auguatua  took  the  -'^ 
name  or  title,  but  it  ia  aeldom  applinl  (d  I^"" 
by  the  Latin  wrilen.  In  tbe  eaatein  part  of  dx 
empire  the  Greek  la ^airrii  (which  ia  cquiialflil) 
aeema  to  have  been  mote  common,  and  hmce  i* 
used  of  Nero  (Acta  ov.  21).  In  later  taw 
(after  Diocletian)  the  title  of  Auguatua  waa  givoi 
to  one  of  the  two  hein-ap|Mient  of  the  empiiei 
and  Csaar  to  their  younger  coUesguea  and  boia- 
appaRDt. 

AVIH  (BH!l{;SepLE{«tfi),caUedalaDATint 
and  HiTiraa,  a  people  dacinded  ftom  C»"J 
(Gen.  1.  17),  who  origimlly  occnpiad  tha  awth- 
(mmoat  porticn  of  tint  tsritory  in  Paleatine  »'«« 
the  Meditoianean  eoaat,  which  the  Cad>m>i»* 
Philiitinea  aftowarda  pMMaed  (DauL  ii.  33>  A* 
tba  tsritory  of  tbe  Avim  i*  mtntiiaMd  in  J(n- 
liil  3,  iti  additiin  to  tbe  five  FhiliatiiK  ^^""^ 
would  appear  tlat  it  waa  not  mcluded  in  IhBi^  f" 
that  the  expuliion  of  die  Avim  waa  by  a  ^bMv 
invaaiai  prior  to  that  by  which  tbe  fivepineip- 
iitiea  wira  fijnnded.  ite  tatritory  began  at  »» 
and  aitsidad  nnthward  to  '  tba  rirw  of  JpP. 
(DeuL  ii.  13),  fcrming  what  waa  the  aole  rtaj*n« 
kingdmn  of  Oeiar  in  the  time  of  Ahnbam,  VB*  ** 


AWL. 

do  not  hear  of  any  odiar  Philistine  statei.  There 
were  then  AYim,  or  Hivitea,  at  Sbechem  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  2\  and  we  afterwards  find  them  also  at 
Gibeon  ^oab.  ix.  7),  and  bejoud  tibe  Jordan,  at  the 
feot  of  Meant  Hermon  (Josh.  xi.  3) ;  but  we  have 
DO  means  ci  knowing  whether  tiiese  were  orig^inal 
settlements  of  the  Avim,  or  were  ibrmed  out  df 
the  fragments  of  the  nation  which  the  Philistines 
expelled  from  touthem  Palestine.  The  original 
ooontrj  ci  the  Avim  is  called  Haserim  in  Dent 
ii.  23   [GssAR ;  PHiLisnif ss]. 

AURANITIS.    [Hauhan.] 

AWL  (PTP;  Sept  Mrrutp),  The  Hebrew 
word,  which  denotes  an  awl  or  other  instrument  for 
boring  a  small  holc^  occurs  in  £xod.xxL  6;  Dent 
XT.  17.  Considermg  that  the  IsraeliteB  had  at 
that  time  lecentlT  withdrawn  from  their  long 
sqjomn  in  Egypt,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  in- 
atraments  were  the  same  as  those  of  that  country, 
the  forms  of  which,  from  actual  specimens  in  the 
Britisfa  Museum,  are  duiwn  in  the  annexed  cut 
They  are  such  as  were  used  by  the  sandal-makeis 
ind  other  worhcn  in  leather. 
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AXE.  Several  instruments  of  this  description 
ne  10  discriminated  in  Scripture  as  to  show  that  the 
Hebrews  had  them  of  different  forms  and  for  various 
Qses.  1.  ]rij  ^reen,  which  occurs  in  Deut  xix. 
S;xx.l9;  IKingsvi.  7;  Isa.x.15.  From  these 


|^^*8«i  it  appears  that  this  kind  was  employed  in 
f*W  ti^Ks,  and  in  hewing  large  timber  for  bnild- 
iff •  The  conjecture  of  Gesenius,  that  in  1  Kings 
^*  "^i  it  denotes  the  axe  of  a  stonemason  is  by 
^  iDcaDs  conclusive.  The  first  text  supposes  a 
f*K  of  the  head  slipping  from  the  helve  m  fell- 
"^Atiee.    Thk  would  suggest  diat  it  was  Aapod 


like  fig.  3,  which  is  just  the  same  instrument  as  our 
common  hatchet,  and  appears  to  have  been  applied 
by  the  ancient  Egyptions  to  the  same  general  use 
as  with  us.  The  reader  will  observe  the  contri- 
vance in  all  the  others  (wanting  in  tiiis)  of  listen- 
ing the  head  to  the  haft  by  diongs.  2.  *^)£l!D 
maatzad,  which  occurs  only  in  Isa.  xliv.  12;  and 
Jer.  X.  3.  From  these  passages  it  appears  to  have 
been  a  lighter  implement  than  the  former,  or  a  kind 
of  adie^  used  for  fashioning  or  carving  wood  into 
shape ;  it  was,  probably,  thoefore,  like  figs.  4  to  7, 
which  the  Egyptians  employed  for  this  purpose. 
Some  texts  of  Scripture  represent  mem  as 
being  employed  in  carving  images — the  use  to 
whidi  the  prophets  refer.  The  difierences  of  form 
and  size,  as  indicated  in  the  figures,  appear  to  have 
been  determined  with  reference  to  light  or  heavy 
work :  fig.  3  is  a  finer  carving-tool.  3.  DTip 
qardom  ;  this  is  the  commonest  name  for  an  axe  or 
hatchet  It  is  this  of  which  we  read  in  Judg.  ix.  48 ; 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  5 ;  1  Sam.  xui.  20,  21 ;  Jer.  xlvi.  22. 
It  appears  to  have  been  more  exclusively  employed 
than  the  garten  for  felling  trees,  and  had  therefore 
probably  a  heavier  head.  In  one  of  the  Egyptian 
sculptures  the  inhabitants  of  Lebanon  are  repre- 
sented as  felling  pine-trees  with  axes  like  fig.  1. 
As  the  one  used  by  the  Egyptians  for  the  same 
purpose  was  also  of  this  shape,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  also  in  use  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  word  rendered  *■  axe  *  in  2  Kings  vL  5  is  li- 
terally '  iron  ;*  but  as  an  axe  is  certainly  intended, 
the  passage  is  valuable  as  showing  that  the  axe- 
heaos  among  Ubit  Hebrews  were  of  iron.  Those 
which  have  been  (bund  in  Egypt  are  of  bronse, 
which  was  very  anciently  and  generally  used  for 
the  purpose.  But  this  does  iH>t  prove  that  they 
had  none  of  iron ;  it  seems  rather  to  suggest  that 
dioseof  iron  have  been  consumed  by  fiie  corrosion 
of  three  thousand  years,  while  fiiose  of  branie  have 
been  preserved.  All  our  figures  are  from  actual 
specimens  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

AZANIAH  (iTJJV ;  Sept  'AXm/rrof,  Vulg. 
kalyeiui  and  haluttot^  Auth.  Vers.  *  ospray  *),  an 
unclean  bird ;  but  there  is  a  difi*erence  of  opinion 
as  to  the  particular  species  intended.  The  ety- 
mology of  the  Hebrew  word  would  seem  to 
point  to  jome  bird  remarkably  jN>ioer/«i^  ^Eerve, 
or  m^tuderU.  Bochart  supposes  the  black  eagle 
to  be  meant,  but  reasons  upon  die  mere  oot^ecture 
that  by  the  word  /ieXaya/rros  is  intended  kKtaivrot 
{Hierox,  tom.  iii.  p.  188,  &c.). 

The  traditional  me€mmg  strongly  favours  the 
English  rendering.  The  following  is  the  line 
through  which  it  is  traced: — ^The  modem  sys- 
tems of  ornithology  for  the  most  part  retain  the 
name*  of  birds  given  to  them  by  Linnaeus  in  his 
Syttema  Naturm,  *  The  system  of  Willughby  is 
without  doubt  the  basis  on  which  the  ornithological 
classification  of  LinniBus  is  founded*  (Neville 
Wood's  OmUhologiaVe  Textbooky  p.  3>  Mr.  Ray, 
giving  an  account  of  the  assistance  he  rendered 
Mr.  Willughby  in  that  undertaking,  says,  *  Gm- 
ceming  the  names  of  birds  we  did  not  much 
trouble  ourselves,  but  have  for  the  most  part  fol- 
lowed Gksner  and  Aldrovandus,  being  unwilling 
to  disturb  what  is  settled,  or  dispossess  names 
that  may,  for  their  use,  plead  prescripdon  *  (Pro- 
face  to  the  Eng.  ed.  of  WiUughhy's  Omithth 
looy);  and  it  is  well  known  that  Gesner  and 
Aldrovandus  derived  their  names  and  descrip- 

s  2 
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tiooi  of  birdi  from  Amr  predtccMOn,  including 
AriMMle  and  Plm;.  lu  the  ume  prebcc,  Mr. 
Say  obwrvci,  'QoBOer  and  Aldnivandiu  wrote 
men  paodeeti  of  biidi,  compcuLng  lehtUevrT  bad 
i*foTt6tm  written  by  other*.'    iW 


[0>pny.  Fulco  fUlWBu.] 
of  tbe  Bme  puna  of  manj  at  leait  of  tlw  wme 
hirdi,  fraoi  Arutotle  to  the  ^naent  dajr,  ii,  in  the 
inatance  of  the  baliatna,  or  oipray,  peculiarly  clear 
and  unbroken ;  and  the  eaine  emking  chterip- 
liont  aim  of  tbe  biid  •>  derignated  accompanj  ili 
name  fimn  the  earliert  tima. 

Tbe  folloiring  •tatetnent  placea  tbe  inattec 
in  ■  cleu  light -.  — Aiiriotle,  about  H.c.  300, 
deecribee  tbe  ^Awlerot  a<  '  a  ipecia  of  eagle 
dwelling  ntsr  ecu  and  laka ;  uid  lenuirki,  it 
mnetime*  haupeiu  to  it,  that  baring  leiied  it> 
yrej,  and  not  Mng  able  to  caiiy  it,  iti>  drowned 
m  the  dee)]'  (Hiit.  Aniiaal.  ix.  c.  33).  Tie 
word  u  rendered  alietue  in  the  ancient  tranila- 
tion,  aqulla  marina  and  balistui  hj  Gau  (Ven. 
a.D.  1476),  and  aquila  maiina,  nuut  baliatiu, 
and  haliatui  bj  Scaliger.  About  tbe  lime  of 
Aratotle,  tbe  aUot  of  all  the  Septuagint  tiana- 
laton  renden  tbe  Hebrew  word  aianiab  by 
iAjofprot.  The  lame  word  ia  found  in  the  writ- 
ing! of  Pliny  (t.D.  10)  with  tbe  following  de- 
acriprion,  'There  lemaioa  (to  be  mentioned)  the 
haliatoa,  haringthe  moat  penetrating  Tiaiaoof  all 
(eagla) ;  aoaring  (or  balancing  ilielf)  en  high, 
■ud  upon  perceiving  a  fiih  in  the  aea,  nuhing 
down  headlong,  and  with  ita  breaat  dashing  aaide 
the  water*,  teiiing  ita  prey '  (Hial.  Nat.  t.  3). 
Tbe  same  word  ii  adopted  by  Jernme  ai  anawet- 
ing  to  tbe  Hebrew  aianiah,  a.b.  380.  and  llie 
halintu*  ia  deacrihed  in  the  very  worda  of  Aria- 
tutle  and  Pliny  by  Aliltovandua  (lib.  xii.  Bonon. 
1991,  p.  191) ;  the  tnuiiferoicc  of  name)  into 
the  Linnraui  ayatetn  baa  already  been  (raced  (aee 
SyHema  Natunr,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  Holmite,  1767). 
Tbe  word,  according  to  ita  etymology,  aigni- 
Hea  sea-eagle,  and  the  traditional  Engliah  word 
ia  Oipiay.  The  following  accounts  from  modern 
naluialiata  are  atrikingly  in  accordance  with  the 

Specie*  of  the  haliMua,  at  eea-eagle,  occur  in 


Europe,  Alia,  Aftiea,  America,  and.  Atubalia 
(Selby'a  Briliih  OrwiiAo&jy> 

Mr.  Hacgillimy  describa  '  ib  aavage  acnmiii 
of  anger  when  any  me  a^i^aaaches  tlw  neigUxHu- 
buod  of  it*  neit,  i(>  intimidating  gtatnrea,  aiad 
even  ila  attempt*  (o  moleel  indiriduali  who  !■■*• 
ventured  among  it*  native  craga.' 

Mr.  Selby  (lUvtnitKmt  of  BrilitA  OmitMa- 
loffy,  ISU)  reapading  tbe  oapray,  obsetres^  '  It  ia 
atrictly  piaciTDtnua,  and  ia  finmd  only  in  6m 
vicinity  of  lakes,  rivsa,  or  soeh  poola  as  abonnd 
with  fiah.  It  is  a  gunoerfiJ  bird,  often  weigbing 
five  pounds;  tbe  limba  are  eery  miuciJar  in  pro- 
portion to  ita  gfnerat  dimstsicDs;  ita  fe«t  are 
admirably  adapted  lor  retaining  firm  hold  of  it» 
ilippery  prey.  Hr.  Hmtago  (OrmOoloyieal 
Dictionary,  IB03,  article  '  O^y^  mnarka, '  Ita 
principal  food  is  Ssh,  which  it  irflai  calchea  witli 
great  deiteritj,  by  poinemg  upon  l&em  with  woaf 
mpidily,  and  ctnrytny  t/iem  off  m  ite  talonM.' 
In  tbe  aupplemeni  to  bia  work,  Exeter,  1813, 
many  adt^tional  facta  are  related  respecting 
tbe  Da|way,  which,  lof;etha  with  the  fongoing 
reaaona,  serve  to  identify  it  with  tbe  bsJiatus  of 
the  ancients  (see  also  Giandaagne'a  editim  of 
Pliny,  with  Notes  and  Eicutsut  by  Cuvier, 
Pariaiis,  1838,  p.  315).— J.  F.  D. 

AZAKIAH  (nnil!,  yAom  Jthoeak  aide,  an- 
enering  to  the  Goinan  nime  GattAelf;  Sent. 
'Afi^Jot),  a  very  common  name  among  the  He- 
brews, and  hence  hame  b;  a  considerable  Dumber 


I.  AZARIAH,  a  higb-pti(«  (1  Camm,  ri.  9), 
pethapa  the  same  with  Amariab,  who  lived  under 
JetwahapliBt  lung  of  Judoh  (3  Chion.  xix.  11), 
about  B.C.  896. 

3.  AZARIAH,  ion  of  Johanan,  a  hish-prtest 
(I  Chron.  vL  10),  whom  sodn  supnae  tbe  same 
as  Zechariah,  son  of  Jehoiada,  who  was  killed 
H.P.  MO  (3  Chmn.  xziv.  30-33). 

3.  AZARIAH,  tbe  high-pric*t  wbo  opnoeed 
king  Uuiah  in  offering  inccoae  to  Jtbotui  (3 
Chron.  iivi.  17). 

i.  AZARIAH,  a  high-priest  in  tbe  time  at 
UaAiat.  (3  Chron.  mi.  10). 

5.  AZARIAH,  tbe  father  of  Seraiah,  wbo  was 
the  last  high-priest  before  tbe  Captivity  (I  Chrao. 
vi.  14). 

6.  AZARIAB.son  ofthe  high-pric«  Zadek; 
but  it  it  uncertain  if  he  succeeded  bia  btba  (1 
King)  iv.  3), 

7.  AZARIAH,  captain  of  king  SolimKo's 
gxiatd)  (1  King*  iv.  5). 

S.  AZARIAH,  otherwise  colled  Uiaiah,  king 
ofJudah  [Uuiah]. 

9.  AZAitIAH,apropbetwhametkingABia 
bia  retum  from  a  great  victory  over  the  Cushits 
king  Znah  (2Cbran.  ixuL  1)  [All]. 

10.  AZARIAH,  a  poson  to  whom  the  bigh- 
prieit  Jehoiada  made  known  tbe  aecret  ofthe  ei- 
ittsice  ofthe  young  prince  Joath,  and  who  aastitsd 
on  (he  throne  (3  Chron.  iv.  l\ 


11.  AZARIAH,  D 


I  of  the  tv 
i.  3). 


.  .^ZARIAH,  me  of  the  ■  proud  men'  who 
rebuked  Jeremiah  for  advising  the  people  that  re- 
mained in  Palfstine,  after  the  apattiation  to  Ba- 
bylon, not  to  retire  into  Egyjit ;  and  who  took  the 
)>rophet  himself  and  Baruch  aiing  with  them 
to  dta(  country  (Jer.  xliii.  3-7). 
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13.  AZARIAH,  the  Chaldaaan  name  of  Abed- 
Dego,  one  of  Daniers  three  friends  who  were  cast 
into  the  fiery  fiunace  (Dan.  i.  7  ;  iii.  9), 

AZZAH  (H^y),  a  mode  of  spelling  ike  Hebrew 
name  which  is  elsewhere  reudered  Gaza.  The  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  uncertain  power  of  the  first 
l^ter  y,  which,  in  proper  names,  some  use  as  the 
consonant  6 ;  while  others  r^;ard  only  the  vowel 
ftmnd  connected  with  it,  which  in  this  case  is  A 
[Alphabet].  The  name  occurs  in  this  form  in 
Deut  iL  23;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  which  last  clearly 
ahows  that  Ghia  is  intended. 


B. 

BA*AL.  The  word  ^yi  ba'al,  as  it  signifies 
lord,  master,  is  a  generic  term  for  pod  in  many 
of  the  Syro- Arabian  languages.  Am  the  idolatrous 
nations  of  that  race  had  several  gods,  this  word, 
by  means  of  some  accessory  distinction,  became 
awlicable  as  a  name  to  many  diflerent  deities. 
Tbere  is  no  evidence^  however,  that  the  Israelites 
ever  called  Jehovah  by  the  name  of  Baal ;  for  the 
passage  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  which  has  been  cited  as 
such,  only  contains  the  word  baal  as  the  sterner, 
less  aflectionate  representative  of  husband. 

1.  Baal  pySil,  with  the  definite  article,  Judg. 
iL  13 ;  Sept  6  Bda\,  but  also  if  BcioA,  Jer.  xix. 
6 ;  xxxix.  35 ;  Rom.  zi.  4)  is  appropriated  to  the 
chief  male  divinity  of  the  Hiaenicians,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  whose  worship  was  at  Tyre.  The 
idolatrous  Israelites  adopted  the  worship  of  this 
god  (almost  always  in  conjunction  witn  that  of 
Ashtoreth)  in  the  period  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  ii. 
13) ;  they  continued  it  in  the  reigns  of  Ahaz  and 
MiMnaph,  kings  of  Judah  (2  Ghron.  zxviii.  2 ; 
2  Kings  zxi.  3) ;  and,  among  the  kings  of  Israel, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  who,  partly 
through  ihe  influence  of  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  Sidonian  king  Ethbaal,  appears  to  have 
made  a  systematic  attempt  to  suppress  the  wor- 
ship of  Grod  altogether,  and  to  substitute  that  of 
Baal  in  its  stead  (1  Kings  xvi.  31) ;  and  in  that 
of  Hodiea  (2  Kings  xvii.  16),  although  Jehu  and 
Jehoiada  once  severally  destroyed  the  temples  and 
priesthood  of  the  idol  (2  Kings  x.  18,  aq. ;  xi.  18). 

We  read  of  altars,  images,  and  temples  erected 
to  Baal  (1  Kings  xvi.  32 ;  2  Kings  iii.  2).  The 
altars  were  generally  on  heights,  as  the  summits 
of  hills  or  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer.  xix.  5 ;  xxxii. 
■  29).  His  priesthood,  the  proper  term  for  which 
seems  to  be  DnD3,  were  a  very  numerous  body 
(1  Kings  xviii.  19),  and  were  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  protxiets  and  of  priests  (unless  the 
tom  <  servants,  which  comes  between  ^ose  words, 
may  denote  a  third  order — a  kind  of  Levites; 
2  Kings  X.  19\  As  to  the  rites  by  which  he  was 
worsfarpped,  there  is  most  frequent  mention  of 
incense  being  ofiSered  to  him  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5), 
but  also  of  bullocks  being  sacrificed  (1  Kings 
zrixL  26),  and  even  of  children^  as  to  Moloch 
(Jer.  xix.  5).  According  to  the  descriprion  in 
I  Kings  xviii.,  the  priests,  during  the  sacrifice, 
danced  (or,  in  the  sarcastic  expression  of  the  ori- 
ginal, Im^ped)  about  the  altar,  and,  when  their 
Eyers  were  not  answered,  cut  themselves  with 
ves  until  the  blood  fiowed,  like  the  priests 
of  BeUooa  (Lucan.  PhartaL  i.  565 ;  Tertull. 


Apologet,  ix. ;  Lactant.  Div.  Instit.  i.  21).  We 
also  reEid  of  homage  paid  to  him  by  bowing  the 
knee,  and  by  kissing  ms  image  (1  Kings  xix.  1 8 ; 
comu.  Cicero,  In  Verremy  iv.  43),  and  that  his 
worshippers  used  to  swear  by  his  name  (Jer.  xii. 
16). 

As  to  the  power  of  nature  which  was  adored 
under  the  form  of  the  Tynan  Baal,  many  of  the 
passages  above  cited  show  evidendy  that  it  was 
one  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  or,  if  we  admit  that 
resemblance  between  the  Babylonian  and  Persian 
religions  which  Miinter  assumes,  not  one  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  really,  but  the  astral  spirit  re- 
siding in  one  of  them ;  and  ^e  same  line  of  in- 
duction as  that  which  is  pursued  in  the  case  of 
Ashtoreth,  his  female  counterpart,  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  the  stm.  Nevertheless,  the 
same  difference  of  opinion  between  Gesenius  and 
Miinter  as  that  on  the  subject  of  Ashtoreth  meets 
us  here  in  the  case  of  Baal,  and  of  the  Babylonian 
Bel,  which  we  shall,  in  what  follows,  regard  as 
being  essentially  the  same  god.  The  former-— 
who  has  stated  his  arguments  in  his  Thesaurus, 
in  his  Jesaias,  and  at  some  length  in  the  AUge- 
meine  Encyclopatdie,  vols.  viii.  &  xvi. — main- 
tains that  the  idolatry  of  Babylon  was  astrolo- 
gical, and  that,  from  the  connection  between 
AramsBan  and  Phoenician  religious  ideas,  Baal 
and  Bel  were  representatives  of  the  planet  Ju- 
piter,  as  the  greater  star  of  good  fortune.  He 
builds  much  on  the  facts,  that  the  Arabian  idol- 
aters worship])ed  this  planet  imder  the  name  of 
Mushterf,  and  sacrificed  a  sucking-child  to  him 
on  a  Thursday  (dies  Jovis),  and  that  his  temple 
was  pyramidal  (see  Norberg's  Onomast.  Cod. 
Nas.  p.  28) ;  that  Bel  is  also  the  name  of  this 
planet  in  the  Tsabian  books ;  and  that  the  Ro- 
mans called  the  Babylonian  Bel  by  the  name  of 
Jupiter.  He  asserts  that  the  words  'to  Baal,  to 
the  sun,"  'in  2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  so  far  frt>m  proving 
the  idendity  of  Baal  and  the  sun,  rather  directly 
oppose  it ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
tne  sun  was  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians,  he 
evades  the  force  of  me  passage  from  Sanchonia- 
thon,  cited  below,  by  arguing  fiiat,  even  allowing 
that  the  sun  was  the  chief  Tyrian  god  according 
to  the  entire  religious  system,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  was  necessarily  the  Baal  kot^  Hox^^y  ^ 
most  worshipped  god  of  Tyre  or  Babylon :  just 
as,  in  the  miadle  ages,  the  excessive  worship  of 
patron  saints  and  of  the  Virgin  Mary  was  com- 
patible with  a  theoretical  acknowledgment  of  the 
Supreme  Being. 

Miinter,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  Religion  der 
Babylomer,  does  not  deny  the  astrological  cha- 
racter of  the  Babylonian  religion,  but  maintains 
that,  together  with  and  besides  that,  there  existed 
in  very  early  times  a  cosmogonical  idea  of  the 
primitive  power  of  nature,  as  seen  in  the  two 
frmctions  of  generation  and  of  conception  or  par- 
turition; that  this  idea  is  most  evident  in  the 
Kabiric  religion,  but  that  it  exists  all  over  the 
East;  and  that  the  sun  and  moon  were  the  fittest 
representatives  of  these  two  powers.  He  does  not 
atunit  that  the  Tsabian  books,  or  Efraem  Syrus, 
are  any  authority  for  the  religious  notions  of  the 
Babylonians  at  a  period  so  remote  from  their  own 
time,  and  especially  when  they  are  opposed  by 
better  and  older  testimonies.  Among  these,  he 
relies  much  on  the  statement  of  SanchoniathoQ 
(p.  14,  ed.  Orelli),  that  the  Phoenicians  considered 
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the  fun  to  be  <  /cim  obptatov  xipws,^  calling  him 
'  BfglsMnen,  which  is  the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks/ 

Balsaroen  (i.  e  Jiy^  ^1  lard  qfthe  heavens) 
also  ocean  in  Plautus  (Pcmul,  act  v.  8.  %  67), 
vhere  Bellennann,  Lindemann,  and  Gesenius 
recognise  it  to  be  the  same  name.  Isidonis 
Hispalensis  has  the  words,  '  Apud  Assyrios  Bel 
▼ocatur,  quadam  sacrorum  suorum  ratione,  et 
Satiunus  et  Sol '  (Orig.  viiL  11).     We  moreover 

find  Tpr\i  TV^  (i.  e.  detu  tolaria,  from  HDn,  the 

Job  zxx.  28,  with  the  adjective  ending  dn  ; 

Ewald^s  Hebr.  Gram,  6  341)  in  several  Car- 


thaginian  inscripticms  fin  Gesen.  Mon.  Lino, 
PfUtn.  p.  164),  which  is  an  evidence  that  the 
Carthagmians  worshipped  the  sun. 

As  to  Gesenius^s  assertion  that  2  Kings  zxiii.  5 
is  opposed  to  the  identity  of  Baal  and  the  sun,  a 
consideration  of  the  whole  passage  would  seem  to 
show  he  has  judged  hastily.  The  words  are, 
'which  burnt  incense  to  Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to 
the  moon,  and  to  the  xodiacal  signs^  and  to  all 
the  host  of  the  heavens/  Now  the  omissbn  of 
the  and  before  the  sun  appears  decidedly  to 
fovour  the  notion  that  the  sun  is  an  apposition  to 
Baal,  and  not  a  distinct  member  of  the  same  co- 
ordinate series.  This  view  might,  perhaps,  re- 
commend itself  to  those  who  appreciate  tlie  pe- 
culiar use  of  and  in  the  Hebrew  syntax.  Besides, 
foZar  images  (as  he  himself  interprets  D^DDfl) 
are  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xzziv.  4,  as  being 
placed  on  the  altars  of  the  Baals ;  which  is  not 
well  reconcilable  with  any  other  theory  than  that 
of  the  identity  of  Baal  and  the  sun. 

In  a  certain  sense,  every  argument  which  goes 
to  show  that  Ashtoreth  was  the  moon  is  also,  on 
account  of  the  close  conjunction  between  her  and 
Baal,  as  valid  a  reason  for  Baal  being  the  sun ; 
for  the  two  gods  are  such  exact  correlates,  that 
tiie  discovery  of  the  true  meaning  ot  the  one 
would  lead,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  to  that  of 
the  other.  Nevertheless,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served in  the  article  Asbtoretb,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  astrological  view  did  subse- 
quently prevail,  and  that  the  planets  Jupiter  and 
Venus  became  mysteriously  connected  widi  some 
modifications  of  me  same  powers  which  were  pri- 
marily worshipped  tmder  toe  cosmogomical  ideas 
of  Bel  and  filylitta,  sun  and  moon.  This  rela- 
tion between  Baal  and  the  planet  Jupiter  is 
noticed  in  the  article  Gad.  For  the  relation  be- 
tween Baal  and  Moloch,  and  that  between  Baal 
and  Melkar^  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  see  Moloch 
and  Hbroulxs.  , 

2.  Baal  Berith  (Una  TV%  covenant^hrd ; 
Sept  Vat  Baa\$9pl$ ;  Alexand.  BdaX  9taB^ieris ; 
Judg.  ix.  4)  is  the  name  of  a  god  worshipped  by 
the  people  of  Shechem  (Judg.  viii.  33 ;  ix.  4, 46), 
who,  on  account  of  the  signification  of  the  name, 
has  been  compared  to  the  Ztbs  "Opictos  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Latin  Deus  Fidiue,  Bochart 
and  Creuier  think  that  this  name  means  '  God 
of  Berytus;*  but,  as  the  name  of  that  town  is 
probably  to  be  recognised  in  the  MDni  of  Eiek. 
xlvii.  16,  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for  their 
opinion.  . 

3.  Baal  Pbor  ("ApE)  bVX  or  wmetimes 
only  "liyDi  respectively  represented  in  the  Sept 
by  BccA^ey^P)  and  Wm^)  appears  to  have  been 

roperly  the  idol  of  the  Moabites  (Num.  xxv. 
9;  Deut  iv.  3;  Jos.  xxii.  17;   Ps.  cvi.  28; 
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Hos.  ix.  10);  but  also  of  the  liidiMiitrs  (Ki 
xxxi.  15,  16). 

It  is  the  common  opinimi  that  Aas  fsd 
wonhipped  by  obscene  rites ;  and,  fiasn 
of  Jerome  downwards,  it  has  been  usoa 
mre  him  to  Prii^us.  Selden  and  J.  Owoi  (Dt 
DitM  Syria,  i.  6 ;  TheologmtmenOf  t.  4^ 
be  the  only  persons  who  have  diqiiifeed 
any  of  the  passages  in  which  this  god  is 
really  warrant  such  a  conclusian.  Tlie 
that  those  passages  express  is  the  £K:t  dwt  ifas 
Israelites  received  this  idolatry  from  the 
of  Moab,  and  were  led  away  to  eat  of  tfaeir 
fices  (cf.  Ps.  cvi.  28) ;  but  it  is  very  ponble  fa 
that  sex  to  have  been  &e  means  of  wednrmg 


them  into  the  adoption  of  their  wonhiju,  wid 
the  idolatry  itself  oeing  of  an  obscene  Kind.    It 
is  also  remarkable  that  so  few  authoa  are  agned 
even  as  to  the  general  character  of  tlicse  liles. 
Most  Jewish  authorities  (except  the  Targom  of 
Jonathan  on  Num.  xxv.)  represent  his  wonittp  to 
have  consisted  of  rites  which  are  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme, but  not  lascivious  (see  Braonias,  De  VestiL 
Sacerd.  i.  p.  7,  for  one  of  tiie  fullest  ooUectiflns 
of  Jewish  testimoniu  on  this  subject).     !€,  bow- 
ever,  it  could  be  shown  that  this  god  was  wor- 
shipped bv  libidinous  rites,  it  would  be  one  more 
connrmation  of  the  relation  between  Baal  and 
the  nm  ;  as,  then,  Baal  Peor  would  be  a  mascu- 
line phasis  of  the  same  worship  as  that  of  wfaidi 
Mylitta  is,  both  in  name  and  rites,  the  female 
representative.    The  sense  assigned  by  the  Rab- 
bins to  the  veib  *)yE)  is  now  generally  considered 
untenable.    Peor  (hiatus)  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  original  name  of  the  mountain ;  and 
Baal  Peor  to  be  the  designation  of  die  god  wor^ 
shipped  Uiere.    The  verb  ItDVS*  to  be  bomU, 
coupled,  which  is  only  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  denote  being  joined  to  Baal  Peor,  has  been 
supposed  to  express  eidier  some  obsceoe  nte^  or 
some  mere  symbol  of  initiation  in  the  worship  o( 
this  god.     llie  Sept  renders  it  by  ink4c0tfnaf; 
and  J.  D.  Michaelis  first  tried  to  reconcile  the 
primitive  sense  of  binding  with  the  notion  of  ini- 
tiation, by  taking  it  to  mean  binding-on  JBlets, 
Gesenius,  however,  points  to  the  same  rtA  ia 
Ethiopic,  in  the  sense  of  to  serve,  to  wonkip; 
and  m^intaitM  that  that  is  its  force  here.   Never- 
thslesB,  Hitxig.  in  his  note  to  Hos.  ix.  10,  still 
tries  to  show  that  the  verb  may  mean  to  wear  a 
band,  as  symbol  of  initiation;  and  aignesdiat 
MH^\  there  used,  as  contrasted  with  the  appo- 
priate  word  HtDV^y  implies  the  ctftiespunacnoe 
between  the  nn  and  the  n^DV  (cf.  2  Sam.  i.  10). 
Some  identify  this  god  with  Cbbmosh. 

4.  Baalzbbub  (int  ^X  Fly-lord;  Se^ 
r^  Bda\  fuftaaf  9«6v^  always ;  where  more  tlMii 
one  emendation  appears  necessary)  occurs  id 
2  Kings  i.  2-16,  as  the  god  of  the  AilistineB  at 
Rkron,  whose  oracle  Ahaiiah  sent  to  consult 
There  is  much  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  sig- 
nification of  this  name^  accoiding  as  autiiors  con- 
sider die  title  to  be  one  of  honour,  as  used  by  hii 
worshippen,  or  one  of  contempt  The  fonncr 
class  find  a  parallel  to  him  in  the  Zc^s  'AW/ohsi 
of  Elis,  and  suppose  that  he  was  regarded  as  the 
god  who  delivered  his  worshippers  fiom  the  an- 
noyance of  flies.  We  are  unable,  however,  to 
discern  the  appositeness  vi  ihis  parallel.  Hie 
name  Fly4ord  appears  rather  to  mean  the  god 
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tinn  Am  avecter  and  dettiojer  of  fliflt.  Am 
tills  name  ii  the  one  used  by  Ahasiah  himself  it 
■  difficult  to  fappon  that  it  was  not  tbe  proper 
and  Tertrential  title  of  the  god ;  and  the  more  so^ 
ai  Beeltebuly  in  Matt  z.  25,  seemi  to  be  the  con- 
temptuous cdTnptiQn  of  it  Any  explanation, 
theiclbre,  of  the  symbolical  sense  in  which  flies 
may  hare  been  regarded  in  ancient  religions,  and 
by  which  we  could  conceiTe  how  his  wonhippen 
could  hoDoor  him  as  tiie  pod  ofJKei,  woola  ap- 
pear to  us  much  more  compatible  with  his  name 
than  the  only  sense  which  can  be  derived  from 
the  Greek  paralleL  This  receives  some  coD6rm- 
attioD,  perhaps,  from  tiie  words  of  Josepfaus  (Aniiq, 
ix.  2),  who  says,  <  Ahasiah  sent  to  me  god  i^, 
lor  dial  is  die  name  of  the  god  *  ^t^  Btf). 

The  analogy  at  clsssical  idolatry  would  lead 
OS  to  conclodB  that  all  &ese  Baals  are  only  the 
same  god  under  various  modiflcations  of  attri- 
bntes  and  cmUems;  but  tiie  scanty  notices  to 
whicli  we  owe  aH  our  knowledge  of  Syro-Arabian 
idolatry  do  not  furnish  data  for  any  decided  opi- 
AMD  oo  this  subject — J.  N. 

BAAL  is  often  found  as  the  first  element  of 
compound  names  of  places.  In  this  case,  G^ese- 
nius  thinks  that  it  seldom,  if  ever,  has  an^ 
reference  to  the  god  of  that  name ;  but  diat  it 
denotes  the  place  which  possesseM,  which  is  the 
abode  of  the  thing  signified  by  the  latter  half  of 
the  oompound-'-as  if  it  was  a  synonyme  of  )1^3. 
Tlie  best  support  of  this  opinion  is  the  fact  that 
baal  and  beth  are  used  interchangeably  of  the 
same  place ;  as  Baalshalisha  and  Baaltamar  are 
called  oy  Eusebius  BethahaUsha  and  Bethtamar. 

J.N. 

BAALAH,    Baalb-Judah,    Kirjatb-Baal 

[KiRJATH  JbARIM]. 

BAALAH  (rfyfS,    Joeh.    xv.    29),    Balah 

(n^^.  Josh.  six.  3),  BiLHAH  (nn79«  l  Chnm. 
iv.  29),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  usually 
confounded  with  Baalath ;  but,  as  the  latter  was 
in  Dan  and  this  in  Simeon,  diey  would  appear  to 
have  been  distinct 

BAALATH  (n^9 ;  Sept  Tc/iccAir),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  appa^ 
rmtly  the  same  that  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
SoiomoD  (1  Kings  ix.  18).  Many  have  conjectured 
this  Baaladi  to  be  the  same  as  Baalbek ;  but  in 
(hat  case  it  must  have  lain  in  northernmost  Dan, 
whereas  the  possession  of  it  is  ascribed  to  that 
tribe  when  its  territory  was  wholly  in  the  south 
of  Judah,  and  many  years  before  the  migration 
(recorded  in  Judg.  xviii.)  which  gave  Dan  a 
notthem  territory.  Corropondingly,  Josephus 
places  the  Baalath  of  Solomon  (whidi  he  calls 
BalM)  in  the  soudiem  part  of  nlestine,  near  to 
Gazara  (Antig,  viii.  2),  within  the  territory 
whidi  would  have  belonged  to  Dan,  had  it  ac- 
quired possession  of  the  lands  originidly  assigned 
to  it  The  Tklmud  affirms  that  Baalatii  lay  so 
near  die  line  of  separation  between  Dan  and  Ju- 
dah,  that  the  fields  only  were  in  the  former  tribe, 
the  buildings  being  in  the  latter. 

BAALATH-BEER  {1^  n^3;  Sept  Boi- 
Kk),  probably  the  same  as  die  Baal  of  1  Chron. 
tv.  98-— a  city  of  Simeon ;  called  also  Ramath- 
Negeb^  or  Soothem  Bamath  (Josh.  xix.  8;  comp. 
lflbm.XBca7> 
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BAAL^AD  Oi  ^;  Sept  BoXayt^),  a 

city  '  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  Mount 
Hermon*  (Josh.  xi.  17;  xiu  7).  We  are  also  in- 
formed that  among  those  parti  of  Palestine  which 
were  unsubdued  by  the  Hebrews  at  the  deadi  of 
Joshua,  was  '  all  Lebanon  towards  the  sun-rising, 
from  Baal-gad,  under  Mount  Hermon,  unto  the 
entering  into  Hamath '  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  T^  po- 
sition orif  Baal-gad  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  con- 
clusioD  which  some  have  reached,  that  it  is  no 
other  than  the  place  which,  from  a  temple  conse- 
crated to  the  sun,  that  stood  there,  was  called 
by  the  Greeks  HeliopolUy  i,  e.  city  of  the  sun ; 
and  which  the  natives  called  and  still  call  Baal- 
bek, a  word  apparently  of  the  same  meaninff. 
The  honour  of  being  identified  with  Baalbek 
has  also  been  claimed  for  the  Baalath  which 
Solomon  built  or  fortified :  but  this  claim  has 
already  been  disposed  of  [Baalath]  ;  and  no 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the  local  traditions 
which  claim  Solomon  as  the  founder  of  Baalbek, 
seeing  that  it  is  the  nractice  of  the  natives  to 
ascribe  to  that  great  king  every  grand  ancient 
work  of  unknown  date  whioi  the  country  contains. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  those  who  contend 
for  Baalath  admit  its  possible  identity  with 
Baal-gad,  and  hence  thoe  are  no  conflicting 
claims  to  adjust  Even  those  who  suppose  die 
Baal-hamon  of  the  Canticles  (viiL  11)  to  be 
Baalbek,  conceive  that  to  be  a  later  name  for 
Baal-gad ;  and  hence  the  only  question  that  re- 
mains is,  whether  Baal-gad  be  not  the  more 
ancient  name  of  the  place  afterwards  known  as 
Heliopolis  and  Baalbex. 

Baalbek,  in  the  Syrian  language,  signifies 
the  city  of  Baal,  or  of  the  sun ;  and,  as  the 
Syrians  never  borrowed  names  from  the  Greeks, 
or  translated  Greek  names,  it  is  certain  that 
when  the  Greeks  came  into  Syria  they  found 
the  place  bearing  this  name  or  some  other 
signifying  '  city  of  the  sun,'  since  they  termed 
it  Heliopolis,  which  is  doubtiess  a  translation 
of  the  native  designation.  We  entertain  no  doubt 
that  it  was  then  called  Baalbek  by  the  natives. 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  this  word  has  the 
same  meaning  as  Baal-gad,  and  if  not,  whether 
any  circumstances  can  be  pointed  out  as  likely 
to  occasion  the  change  of  name.  If  we  take  Baal 
for  the  name  of  the  idol,  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Baalbek,  the  last  member  of  the  word  must  lie 
taken  as  a  modifying  appellation,  not  as  in  itself 
a  proper  name ;  and  as  Gad  means  a  troop,  a 
muUitudey  or  a  presM  of  people,  Baal-gad  inU 
mean  BcuaCe  erotod,  whether  a^ilied  to  the  in- 
habitants, or  to  the  place  as  a  resort  of  pilgrims. 
The  syllable  bek  has  precisely  the  same  meaning 
in  the  Arabic. 

If  this  should  not  seem  satisfiu:toiry,  we  may 
conclude  that  Baal  was  so  common  an  element 
in  the  composition  of  proper  names,  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  distinctive  to  bear  the  stress  of 
such  an  interpretation ;  and  may  rather  take  it 
to  signify  (as  Gesenius  says  it  always  does  in 
geogra^ihicu  combinations)  die  place  where  a 
thii^  IS  found.  According  to  this  view  Baal-gad 
would  mean  the  place  of  Gad.  Now  Gad  was 
an  idol  (Isa.  Ixv.  11),  supposed  to  have  been 
the  god  or  goddess  of  good  nirtune  ^comp.  Sept 
T^Xt  9  Vmg.  Forimia),  and  identified  by  die 
Jewish  oommentaton  with  the  planet  Jvpiier 
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[Gid].  But  it  ii  well  kiunni  that  Baal  wai  ic 
bfled  with  Jupiter  ai  well  ai  with  tlie  lun  ;  i 
it  ii  not  difficult  to  connect  Baalhek  with  the  I 
■hip  of  Jupiter.    John  of  Antioch  afBnm  that  the 
great    temple  at  Baalbek  wai  dedicated  to  J 
piter;  and  in  the  celebrated  naaia^  of  Maci 
biua  (Soturnal.  i.  23),  in  which  he  leporta  tb 
the  wofihip  of  the  jud  wai  brought  by  Egyp- 
tian priest!  lo  Heliopolii  in  Syria,   he  eiprosly 
■tata  that  Ibey  introduced  it  under  the  name  of 
Jupiter  (tub  nomine  Jomi),    Thii  impUn  that 
the  wortbip  of  Jupiter  wai  alreaily  establlBhed 
and  popular  at  the  place,  and  tiiat   heliolatry 
pnviouily  waa  not;    and   therefore   ■ 
rather  expect  the  town  (o  hate  borne  to 
referring  to  Jupiter  than  to  the  buo  ;  and  may  be 
tan  that  a  name  indicative  of  heliolatiy  mual 
bare  been  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  thai 
mmhiii  by  the  Egyptiani; 
[tound  for  ni  ''    ' 

or  till  long  al 


bare  toacbed  upon  thU  matter  becauas 
it  prewnli  the  tubject  m  its  Biblical  relalioni, 
which  leceiTe  comparatively  little  attention  in 
worki  of  general  refeience.  To  >uch  woiki,  ai 
well  ai  to  the  trayeli  named  at  ttie  end  of  thii 
article,  we  may  lefn  for  ample  dscrlptioTM  of  the 
ruins,  kc,  which  require  hut  alight  notice  here, 
leeing  that  it  i>  barely  iKohable  that  the  lite  i< 
even  named  in  the  Seripturei. 

Baalbek  ii  piraiantly  situated  m  the  lowert 
declivity  of  Anti-Libanua,  at  the  opening  of  « 
small  valley  into  the  pUin  El-Bekaa.  Throu^ 
this  valley  mns  a  stoall  stream,  divided  into 
numberless  rills  fill  irrigation.  The  place  ia  in 
N.  Ut  34°  I'  30",  and  E.  long.  36=  1 1',  distant 
109  grog,  milea  tram  Palmyra,  and  38|  IVam 
TtTpoli. 

It*  origin  appean  to  be  loat  in  the  moM  remote 
antiquity,  and  the  historical  notieei  of  it  an 


very  scanty  -,  the  ailence  of  the  clasncal  writen 
respectiDg  it  woold  alone  aeem  to  imply  that  it 
had  previously  existed  under  another  name.  In 
the  absence  of  more  positive  information  we  can 
odI  J  conjecture  that  its  situation  on  the  high-njod 
of  eammeice  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and  the 
hither  East,  must  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  which  it  mani- 
festly attained.  It  is  mentioned  under  the  name 
of  Heliopolis  by  Josephus  (Antif.  liv.  3.  i\  and 
■Iw  by  Pliny  (Siit.  NaL  v.  W).  Two  Roman 
inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  give 
■DCtion  to  the  statement  cJ  iiim  of  Antioch, 
who  alleges  that  this  emperor  buUt  a  great  temple 
Id  Ju[Hter  at  Heliopolis,  which  Has  me  of  the 
wooden  of  the  world  (Hitt.  Chron.  lib.  ai.).  From 
tbe  lererses  of  Roman  coins  we  leom  that  Helio- 
polis was  cooMituted  a  colony  by  Julius  Cesar ; 
■hal  it  waa  tbe  seat  of  a  Boman  garrison  in  the 


time  of  Augustus ;  and  obtained  tlie  Jus  ItaHemm 
fiom  Severus.    Some  </  the  emus  of  later  date 
contain  curious  raHesentations  of  &e  temple^ 
AHer  the  age  of  Conitantine  the  splendid  tem- 

Elea  of  Baalbek  wen  prob^ly  ecmugiicd  to  neg- 
!ct  and  decay,  unless  indeed,  as  some  appeatancea 
indicate,  they  were  then  oniBecrated  to  Christian 
woi^p.  From  the  acconnti  of  Oriental  writen 
Baalbek  seems  to  have  continued  a  place  of  im- 
portance down  to  the  time  of  the  Moslem  invasicn 
of  Syria.  Tliey  describe  it  as  one  rf  the  most 
splendid  of  Syrian  cities,  enriched  with  stately 
palaces,  adorned  with  monuments  of  aociait  times, 
and  atnunding  witfi  trees,  (buntains,  and  whal- 
erer  conttUiutes  to  luxurioos  aijoyment.  On  the 
advance  of  the  Moslems,  it  was  reported  to  tlie 
emperor  Hsaclius  as  protected  by  a  citadel  of 
great  slraigth,  and  well  able  to  sustain  a  siege. 
Alts  tbe  captnie  of  Damasmu  it  was  i^ulaily 
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inntfod  b^  tfafl  Hnl^nur  vhI — ^ujntAinmg  an  over- 
Bowing  populatioa,  aioply  mpplied  wilb  prari- 
uva  lUHi  mililojy  Bitwe* — -it  made  ■  ixmngeoiu 
irtoKX,  but  at  length  capitulated.  Its  importance 
at  that  period  ii  atttated  bj  the  ranum  eiacted 
b;  the  conqiwnin,  conaiiting  of  2000  ounces  of 
gold,  4000  ounca  ottiUtt,  3000  >ilk  TcaU,  end 
lOOO  avorda,  together  with  the  amu  of  the  gai- 
liaoo.  It  afteiwanli  became  the  mart  for  tLe 
rich  prlla^  of  Syria :  but  iti  ]HiHpeTity  oooD  re- 
cdreda  fatal  bton  from  the  khalif  of  Damascus, 
hj  «boni  it  WB9  tacked  and  diimontled,  and  the 
trincipal  inhabitant)  put  to  the  award  (a.d.  T4B). 
Duimg  the    Cruaadea,  bdng  incapable  of  maa- 
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mitted  to  the  itnmgat.  In  the  yew  1400  it  waa 
[allaged  bj  Timoui  Beg,  in  bi>  progren  to  Da- 
raaiciu,  after  he  had  tidien  Aleppo.  Aftervanli 
il  fetl  into  the  handi  of  the  Metaxeli — a  bar- 
bannia  predatory  tribe,  who  weie  nearly  eiteimi- 
Bated  wheo  Djenar  Pa^  uemtaitrntly  lobjected 
Itie  whole  diatricl  to  Tuikiah  nipremacy. 
Tlie  luini  of  Heliopoli*  lie  m  an  eoitem  branch 


•i  &»  BKumtsin,  and  are  called,  by  way  of  emi- 
noce,  Ihe  Caalle.  ThetnoM  prnminenl  olnecte 
Tinble  bm  the  plain  are  a  lofty  portico  of  lii 
^■baini,  part  of  the  great  temple,  and  the  walli 
ud  coluomi  of  BDothei  amaller  t^ple  a  little 
'■^O'l  ninoonded  by  gieoi  trea.  There  ii  alio 
a  BDfpiliT  and  unique  circular  templ^  if  il  may 
>*«D  called,  of  which  we  gire  a  figure.  These, 
'it'i  a  caiieui  column  on  Ihe  hijfheat  point 
■win  the  walla  (which  may  possibly  have  been  a 
elqaydn,  «  water-dial),  (iina  the  only  erect  poi- 
hcWDftbe  ruins.    Thoe  ruins  have  been  »  oRen 


">•»  their  identification  as  a  Scripti 
^'^ttaiii,  a  few  additional  observations  only  may 
"'<«-  The  ruins  at  Baalbek  in  the  mass  are 
•neatly  of  three  lucceasive  eras  :  fiiK,  the  gi- 
pMit  heim  stcoes,  in  the  face  of  the  platfonn  or 
"••onoit  on  whicli  the  temple  stands,  and  which 
J^"  to  be  remain*  of  older  buildings,  perhaps 
■«aKieancient  temple  which  occunwd  the  site. 
^°^  thcK  are  at  leait  twenty  standing  upon  a 
^■'^i'  of  rough  stmes,  which  would  be  lilled 
"'^"ot  anywhere  but  here.    Thae  cel(l>rated 


blocks,  wUcb  in  bcl  form  the  great  wonder  of 
the  place,  vary  from  30  to  40  feet  'in  laigth ;  but 
there  are  three,  forming  an  upper  coune  SO  fe«t 
from  the  ground,  which  together  measure  190  feet, 
being  severally  of  the  enormous  dimensions  of  63 
and  64  feet  in  length,  by  12  in  brmdth  and  thick- 
neaa  (Addison's  Lkamajctu  and  PaljayrOy  iL  55). 
'Thev  are,'  says  Richter  {ifoi/foArten,  p.  281), 
'the  largest  stons  I  have  ever  seen,  and  might  of 
themselves  have  easily  given  rise  to  the  popular 
otiiniun  that  Baalbek  was  built  by  angels  at  the 
command  of  Solomon.  Tlie  whole  wall,  indeed, 
is  compned  of  immosse  stonei,  and  its  resem- 
blance to  Ihe  remain)  of  the  Temple  of  Solomon, 
which  are  still  shown  in  the  foundations  of  the 
mOHjue  Es-Sakkoia  on  Mount  Horiah,  cannot  ful 
to  be  oliserved.'  This  was  alto  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Richanlscn.  In  the  neighbouring  quarries 
from  which  they  were  cut,  one  stone,  hewn  out 
but  not  carried  away,  it  of  much  larger  dimot- 
lions  than  any  of  thote  which  have  beoi  men- 
tianed.  To  the  lecond  and  third  eras  belong  the 
Roman  lemplea,  which,  being  of  and  about  the 
time  of  Antuiinas  Pins,  pnaoit  some  of  the  finest 
- — 'moB  of  Corinthian  architecture  in  exiiteoe^ 
posaeM  a  wonderiiil  grandeur  and  m^eaty 
their  lofty  and  imposing  utuation  (AddiMsi, 
iL67> 

AouHig  the  ornaments  of  these  buildings  Richter 
finds  conflrmotlon  of  the  following  statement  of 
Macrobiuj — 'Isis  and  Horus  oltai  unequivocally 
appear.  The  winged  globes  surrounded  with  ter- 
peoti  ihow  diat  the  priests  of  Baalbek  received  thdr 
ideas  of  divinity  from  On,  the  Heliopolis  of  Egypt.' 
Speakh^  gaierally  of  theae  remaint,  Burcldiardt 
says,  ''Tbe  mlire  view  of  Ihe  ruins  of  Palmyra, 
when  seen  at  a  certain  distance,  is  infinitely  more 
striking  than  those  of  Baalbrli,  but  there  is  not 
any  one  spot  in  the  ruins  of  Tadmor  so  imposing 
as  the  inlerior  view  of  the  temple  of  Baalbek' 
(Syria,  p.  13).  He  adda  that  the  architecture  ot 
BaalbekisricherthanlhatofTadmot.  Mr.  Addi- 
xm  remarks  that '  the  ruins,  though  so  striking  and 
magnificent,  are  yet,  bower.er,  quite  aecond-rale 
when  compared  with  the  Athenian  ruins,  and  dis- 
play in  their  decoration  none  of  (he  bold  concept 
tioni  and  the  geoiua  which  charactsiie  ihe  Atbe- 

The  {weaoit  Baalbek  is  a  small  villaga  to  the  art 
oftherains,iaasadilateof  wretchedness  and  decay. 
It  is  little  more  than  a  heap  of  rubbish,  the  housei 
being  built  of  mud  and  sun-driol  bricks.  Tba 
population  of  9000,  which  the  place  is  said  to  hare 
contained  in  1791,  is  now  reduced  to  barely  3000 
penmis ;  the  two  handaome  moaquea  and  fine  serai 
of  the  Emit,  mentioned  by  Burckhaidt,  are  no 
longer  distinguishable;  and  tiaTelleia  may  now 
inquire  in  vain  for  the  grapes,  the  pomegranates, 
and  the  fruits  which  were  Ibiinaly  so  ^undaM 
(Iken.  Dinerl.  de  Baal-HajTum  el  Baal'Oaii,  in 
Diuertt.  Phiiologico-Theolog.  torn.  i.  p.  136; 
Wood  and  Dawklns,  Autni  of  Saalbec,  Lend. 
ITST;  Poci>ck^De(erv>l>ono/(As£rul;  Haun- 
Jrel],  Jaunwy  from  Aleppo  to  Damaieui;  the 
Travels  of  Volney,  BurckhardI,  Richardson,  Hogg, 
Addison,  Lord  Lindsay ;  Richter,  tVaS/afy'len 
ein  Morgmlande ;  Schubert,  Beiie  in  da$  Mor- 
gentandj  Srlangen,  1S41 ;  see  also  RcsenmUller, 
Biblical  Gtoffraphy,  ii.  pp.  3S;t2ST> 

BAAL^UR,  or  Qur.B**i..  We  read  in 
3  Chron.  xxvi.  T,  that  '  die  Lord  astiited  ITi- 
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tiah  against  th6  PhOutiiiei,  and  (D^^llPn-^yi 

^nm  D^aC^M)  agaimt  tbe  Arabians  that 
dwelt  in  Giir-Baal/  The  Septiiagint  renders  this 
by  jccd  M  robs^ApoBas  robs  Karoucovvreu  M 
rris  Tl4rpas — '  and  the  Arabians  that  dwelt  above 
Petnu'  It  was  doubtless  some  town  of  Arabia- 
Petraea. 

BAAL-HAMON  (l^DH  7^3;  Sept  BtcX- 
afu&y)f  a  place  where  Solomon  is  said  to  have 
had  a  vineyard  (Cant  viii.  11).  Rosenmiiller 
conceives  that  if  this  Baal-Hamon  was  the  name 
of  a  place  that  actually  existed,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably supposed  identical  with  Baal-Gad  or  He- 
liopolis ;  for  Hamon  may  have  been  a  corruption 
of  Amon,  the  Hebrew  way  of  pronouncing  the 
Ammon  of  the  Egyptians  (see  Nah.  iii.  S\  whom 
the  Gh-eeks  identified  with  Jupiter  {Bib,  Geog. 
ii.  p.  253).  We  are  not  inclined  to  lay  much  stress 
on  this  conjecture.  There  was  a  place  called 
Hamon,  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28\ 
which  Ewald  thinks  was  the  same  as  Baal- 
Hamon.  The  book  of  Judith  (viii.  3)  places  a 
BalamoQ  (BoXa^v)  or  Belamon  (BtXain^p)  in 
central  Palestinie,  which  suggests  another  alter- 
native. 

BAAL-HAZOR  (i^VH  7^9 ;  Sept  BcXoin^), 
the  place  where  Absalom  kept  his  flocks,  and  held 
his  sheep-shearing  feast  (2  Sam.  ziii.  23).  The 
Targum  makes  it  '  the  plain  of  Haaor.^  It  is 
said  to  have  been  <  beside  Ephraim,*  not  in  the 
tribe  of  that  name^  but  near  die  city  called 
Ephraim  which  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and 
is  mentioned  in  2  Ghron.  xiii.  19;  John  xi.  54. 
This  Ephraim  is  placed  by  Eusebius  eight  miles 
fitnn  Jerusalem  on  the  road  to  Jericho ;  and  is 
supposed  by  Reland  to  have  been  between  Bethel 
and  Jericho  (Paktttina,  i.  377X 

BAAL-HERMON  fl^DlH  ^).  Tlie  Sep- 
tuagint  makes  two  names  of  this  in  1  Chron. 
V.  £3,  BacU,  *EpfjbAp ;  and  in  Judg.  iii.  3,  where 
the  original  hail  '  Mouiit  Baal-Hermon,*  it  has 
6povs  rov  *A*pfi£p,  Mount  Hermoo.  It  seems  to 
hiave  been  a  place  in  or  near  Mount  Hermon,  and 
not  iar  from  Baal-gad,  if  it  was  not,  as  some 
suppose,  the  same  place. 

BAAL-MEON  (fW  hn^ ;  Sept  BccA^i'; 
Num.  xxxii.  38 ;  1  Chron.  v.  8 ;  otherwise  Bbth- 
Mbon,  Jer.  zlviii.  23,  and  Bsth-Baal-Mbon, 
Josh.  xiii.  17),  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
beyond  the  Joraan,  but  which  was  in  the  possession 
of  tiie  Moabites  in  the  time  of  Exdciel  (xxv.  9). 
At  the  distance  of  two  miles  south-east  of  Hesh- 
bon,  Bnrckhardt  found  the  ruins  of  a  place  called 
Mymtn,  or  (as  Dr.  Robinson  corrects  it)  M&Cn, 
which  is  doubtless  tbe  same,  although  Eusebius 
makes  the  distance  greater. 

BAAL-PERAZIM  (D'y^  V93 ;  Sept  Bwi\ 

*ap€urip).  This  name,  meaning  *  place  of  breaches,* 
which  David  imposed  upon  a  place  in  or  near 
the  valley  of  Rephaim,  where  he  defeated  the 
Philistines  (2  Sam.  v.  20 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  xiv. 
11 ;  Isa.  xxviiL  21),  is  important  as  being  the 
only  one  with  the  prefix  Baal  of  which  we  know 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  imposed ; 
and  we  axe  thus  enabled  to  determine  tmit  the 
word  was  sometimes  at  least  used  appellativdy 
without  any  reference  to  the  name  at  the  idol 
Baal  or  to  his  worship. 
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BAAL-SHALISHA  (Ht^^  ^; 
purd,  Cod.  Alex.  BatdeapurdB,  3  Kings  iv.  421 
a  place  in  the  district  of  Shaluha  (1  Sam.  ix.  4). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  a  city  fiftem 
Roman  miles  north  from  Diospolia,  nestr  Moont 
Ephraim. 

BAAL-TAMAR  (^Jp  V?3;  SepC  Badx 
6ofu(p),  a  place  near  Gibeah,  in  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, where  the  other  tribes  fought  with  tbe 
Benjamites  TJudg.  xx.  33).  Eusebius  calls  it 
BetAamar,  uus  afibrding  an  instance  of  that 
interchange  of  Beth  and  B€uU  which  is  also 
exemplified  in  the  pieceding  article  and  in 
Baal-Meon. 

BAAL-ZEPHON  (JlbV  ^3 ;  SepL  B€€X- 
<rcir^y),  a  town  belonging  to  £gyx>t,  on  Ute 
border  of  the  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xiv.  2;  Num. 
xxxiii.  7).  FoTster  (^Epist  ad  J,  D.  Michaelem, 
p.  28)  believes  it  to  have  been  the  same  place  as 
Heroopoiis  QHfwonr6\u)  on  the  western  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  12 ;  Stiabo,  xvii. 
p.  836 ;  Ptolem.  iv.  5),  where  Typbon  (which 
Forster  makes  in  Copbc  AHYXIN ;  but,  contri, 
see  Rosenmiiller,  Alterthttm.  iii.  261)  was  wor- 
shipped. But  according  to  Manetho  (Joseph. 
Contra  Apion.  i.  26),  the  name  of  Typhon's  city 
was  Avaris  (Alfapis).  In  fact,  nothing  is  known 
of  the  situation  of  Baal-sephon;  and  whatetsr 
conjectures  may  be  formed  respecting  it  must  be 
connected  with  a  consideration  of  the  loute  takn 
by  the  Israelites  in  leaving  Egypty  lor  tt  was 
*  over  against  Baal-iephon*  that  thiey  were  en- 
camped before  they  passed  the  Bed  Sea  [Exodos]. 

BABEL,  TOWER  OF.  From  the  accoont 
given  in  Genesis  xL  1-A,  it  appears  that  the  pri- 
mitive Esthers  of  mankind  havings  tmm  the  tmie 
of  the  Deluge,  wandered  without  fixed  abode^ 
settled  at  length  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  where  they 
took  up  a  permanent  residence.  As  yet  they  had 
remained  together  without  experiencing  those 
vicissitudes  and  changes  in  their  outward  lot 
which  encourage  the  formation  of  different  modsf 
of  speech,  and  were,  therefore,  of  one  langusge. 
Arrived  however  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  and  find- 
ing materials  suitable  for  the  coostruotioo  of 
edifices,  they  proceeded  to  make  and  bum  bvioks, 
and  using  the  bitumen,  in  which  parts  of  the 
country  abound,  fbr  cement, the^  baiUacity*o(i 
a  tower  of  great  elevation.  A  divine  interlifeMe, 
however,  is  related  to  have  taken  ^laoe.  In  con- 
sequence, the  language  of  the  builden  was  ooo- 
founded,  so  that  they  were  no  longer  abls  to 
understuid  each  other.  They  therelbre  <  left  off 
to  build  the  city,*  and  wese  scattered  '  abrosd 
upon  the  face  of  all  theearth.*  The  narrative  adds 
that  the  place  took  its  name  of  Babel  (confasJooj 
from  this  confusion  of  tongues.  That  the  work 
was  subsequently  resumed,  and  in  prooesi^  of 
time  completed,  is  known  on  the  best  histctfioal 
vouchers. 

Versions  more  or  less  substantially  ooneetof 
this  account  are  found  among  other  nations.  Tbe 
Chaldsans  tiiemselves  relate  (Abydenoi^  qootea 
by  Eusebius,  Prepar.  Evang.  I  14)  that  <^ 
first  men,  relying  on  their  siae  and  straigth,isiM^ 
a  tower  reaching  towards  heaven  in  the  plof^ 
where  Babylon  afterwards  stood,  but  thst  the 
winds  assistinff  the  gods  bronsht  the  boildtfg 
down  an  the  heads  of  the  baildcE%  out  of  v« 
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nuHi^  which  Bidirloi  iMlf  wu  builL  BeTore 
ttiii  erent,  men  bod  ipalieo  tbe  ume  baigue,  but 
•fbernnU,  b;  the  act  of  the  godi,  tbn-  were  made 
to  differ  in  their  tpeech.'  Pkto  tSio  leporti  a 
tnditicn  that,  in  (he  golden  age,  mea  and  animalj 
made  u«e  or  one  contmon  language,  but  too  am- 
bidousl;   aaplring    to   immortality,   vere,    aa   a 

Kbhmenl,  coofbanded  in  their  ipeech  bj  Jupiter- 
he  details  of  the  itor;  of  the  nar  of  the  Titari 
againit  tbe  Goda  may  alio  be  traced  nnoe  tradi- 
timary  resemblance  to  the  narrative  of  the  Bible. 
'  Tbe  Sibyl,'  aayi  Joaephui  (_Aatig.  L  i)  '  alio 
Biako  moition  olf  thii  toirn,  and  of  tbe  eonfuiion 
</  language,  vba  ibe  layi  thui  r — '^  When  all 
mta  were  of  one  language,  aome  of  them  built  a 
bigfa  towei  aa  if  tbey  would  tbeiriiy  aacoid  up  to 
bcaTCD,  but  tbe  god)  KnI  itomu  of  wind,  and  over- 
threw the  tower ;  and  gave  every  one  hii  peculiar 
tiDguage ;  and  for  thii  teuon  it  wai  that  the  city 
vu  called  Babylon." ' 

Tbe  lame  wntst  autgns  a*  the  retkMU  of  Uii* 
OTcithnw  and  confutioo,  the  diapleaiure  of  Qod 
il  iceing  them  act  »  madly  under  tbe  influence 
of  Nimnid,  '  a  bold  bad  man,'  who,  in  order  to 
aliniate  tbe  minda  of  the  people  from  Ood,  and 
to  lake  revmge  for  the  Deluge  which  haddeitroyed 
tiifii  forefathen,  induced  them  to  build  a  tower  too 
b^  for  Iba  walen  to  be  able  to  reach.  Aben 
Eira  bos  giyeu  a  more  pmbable  eiplanatian. 
"Iboae,' be  laya,  '  who  built  the  Tower  of  Babel 
woe  not  to  inaewate  ■•  to  imagine  they  could  by 
mj  mth  mearu  noch  to  besven ;  nor  did  tbey 
fear  aootber  Deluge,  lince  they  had  the  promiie  of 
Gtiil  to  the  cootraiy,  but  they  wiihed  for  a  city 
■Ueh  liiDnld  be  e.  common  reiidoice  and  a 
pnetal  rHideifou*,  KTring  in  the  wide  and  open 
daiiM  of  Babylcmia  to  prerent  the  trareller  Irom 
Wng  hii  way;  in  order  that  whilM  they  took 
mtanrea  for  tli«r  own  coDremence  and  advan- 


tith  tbtoreago-' 

Tbe  lacred  nairmtive  (Oen.  iL  4)  aadona  aa  llw 
"■•en  which  prompted  men  to  the  undertaking, 
nn^Jy  a  daiiw  to  poaaea  a  building  lo  large  arid 
lil^ai  might  be  a  mark  and  rallyii^  point  in  tbe 
nit  pUina  wbeie  tlieyhadaettted,  in  order  to  pie- 
nnt  Ibeir  bong  ecattered  abroad,  and  Ihu*  tbe  tiei 
rf  kindnd  be  rudely  laDdeMd,  individualf  be  in- 
>°)t(d  ID  peril,  and  their  numbst  be  pramatuiely 
^liiBwd  at  a  time  irtian  populatioa  wia  weak  and 


•n^cahle  in  die  moat  nmatkable 
nwadknd  plain*  of  Babylonim,  when  acareely 
>"  otject  exiib  diffincnt  (Inmi  auodMr  to  guide 
tfcebaielWiiilii*}anrDeyii^,and  which,  in  Iboae 
"Aj  day^  ■•  at  pneent,  were  a  aea  of  land,  tbe 
°*npu>  being  then  unknown. 

^ch  an  atlEmpt  agteea  with  tbe  drcumitanceB 
in  vbicb  the  lona  of  Noah  were  placed,  and  is  in 
iMf  of  a  commendable  nature.  But  that  some 
■mhitioas  and  nnwiHtby  motiro  were  blertded 
'"!'■  dicn  fadings  is  clearly  implied  in  tbe  ncred 
'*''*i,  which,  howercr,  is  evidently  conceived  and 
M  bnbin  a  dramatic  manner  (ver.  6,  7),  sndnmy 
"•r  annnd  an  historical  snbMance  somewhat  of 
■FMtial  drass  (Baser,  MfOol  i.  233).  The 
^patste  Julian  has  attemplsd  to  turn  tbe  narrative 
itoridiaile;  but  even  itviewed  only  as  an  attempt 
""•wunt  (iff  the  ivigin  of  divenity  of  languages, 
*°d  of  (he  disperaita  of  the  human  family,  it 
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uf  Beeten  (Atiatic  Natiom,  lof.  ii.  p.  146)  is 
different  and  more  correct:  'there  is,'  says  he,  'per- 
haps nowhere  else  to  be  found  a  narrBtive  lo  ve- 
nerable for  its  antiquity,  or  so  important  iu  tin 
history  of  civilisation,  in  which  we  have  at  ODCO 
preserved  the  traces  of  primfeval  international  com- 
merce, the  first  political  ssaociationa,  and  the  first 
erection  of  secure  and  permanent  dwellings.'  A 
comparison  of  this  narrative  witb  tbe  absurd  or 
visionary  pictures  which  the  Greeks  and  Romana 
give  of  tbe  primitive  condition  of  iruuikind,  will 
gratify  the  student  of  the  Bible  and  cnnflrm  (he 
faith  of  tbe  Christian,  by  showing  tbe  marked 
difference  there  is  between  the  history  contained 
in  Genesis  and  the  flctions  of  the  poet,  or  the  tnt- 
ditiona  of  the  mytbologist. 

After  (he  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  and  the 
occurrence  in  '  tbe  land  of  Shinar^  of  so  many 
revolutions,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  tbe 
identification  of  tbe  Tower  of  Babel  with  any 
actual  ruin  should  be  easy,  or  lead  to  any  very 
eerlnin  reault.  Tbe  majority  of  opinions,  how- 
ever, among  tbe  learned,  make  it  tlw  same  as  tbe 
temple  of  Belus  described  by  Herodotus,  which 
is  found  in  the  dilapidated  remains  of  the  Birt 
Nimmd. 


Hoodotui  deecribei  tbe  teiqple  in  hia  own 
ample  but  graphic  manner  (i.  181).  ■  In  die 
other  division  of  (he  city  is  tlie  temple  of  die 
god  Belus,  with  biaien  gates,  remaining  till  my 
own  time,  quadrangular,  and  in  all  of  two 
stadia.  In  me  middle  oS  the  sacied  enclosure 
thott  stands  a  solid  tower  of  a  stadium  both 
in  depth  and  width ;  upoo  this  tower  anotbet 
tower  is  raised,  and  anodwr  uptm  tliat,  to  die 
number  of  eight  towen.  An  ascent  lo  (hem  has 
been  made  on  (he  outside,  in  a  circle  extending 
round  all  die  towers.  When  you  reach  about 
halfway  you  find  rating  plaoes.  In  the  last 
tower  is  a,  large  temple,  and  in  die  temple  lies  ■ 
large  bed  wdl  fumlihed,  and  near  it  stands  a 
golden  table ;  but  there  is  no  image  within  ;  nor 
does  any  one  remain  there  by  night,  only  a  native 
female,  one  whom  tbe  god  has  chosen  in  prefer^ 
ence  to  all  othov,  as  say  tbe  Chaldeans  who 
are  priests  of  (bat  god.  And  these  persona  also 
say,  asserting  what  I  do  not  believe,  Uiat  the  god 
bimielf  frequents  the  temple  and  tepoeea  en  the 
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coach.  And  there  bdongt  to  the  temple  in 
Babylon  another  •hrine  lower  dovm,  where  there 
■tandi  a  large  golden  image  of  the  god,  and 
near  it  i»  placed  a  large  golden  table,  and  the 
pfdfutal  and  throne  are  gold,  and,  as  the  Chal- 
daeant  aay,  these  things  were  made  for  eight 
hondred  talents  of  gold!  And  out  of  the  shnne 
is  a  golden  altar;  and  tiiere  is  another  great 
altar  where  sheep-(rfEnings  are  sacrificed,  for  it 
is  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  upon  the  golden  altar, 
except  sucklings  only;  but  upon  the  greater 
altar  the  Chaldaians  o(kr  every  year  a  thousand 
talents*  worth  of  frankincense  at  the  time  when 
they  celebrate  the  festiral  of  the  god.  And  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  a  statue  of  twelve 
cubits  of  solid  gold :  but  I  did  not  see  it,  and 
relate  merely  what  was  told  me  by  die  Chaldsans. 
Darius  Hystaspis  wished  to  have  this  statue,  but 
did  nut  dare  to  take  it,  but  Xerxes  his  son  took  it 
and  slew  the  priest  who  fwbade  him  to  move  the 
statue.  Thus  is  this  sacred  place  adorned ;  and 
there  are  also  in  it  many  private  offerings.*  ThoM 
ofilsrings,  made  by  individuals,  consisting  of 
statues,  censers,  cups,  and  sacred  vessels  of  massy 
gold,  constituted  a  property  of  immense  value. 
On  the  top  Semiramis  placed  three  golden  statues 
of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea.  The  fint  was  40 
feet  high,  and  weighed  1000  Babylonish  talents. 
The  statue  of  Rhea  was  of  the  same  weight ;  the 
goddess  was  seated  on  a  golden  throne  with  lions 
at  each  knee,  and  two  serpents  of  silver.  The 
statue  of  Juno  was  erect  like  that  of  Jupiter, 
weighing  800  talents ;  she  grasped  a  serpent  by 
the  head  with  her  right  hand,  and  held  in  her  left 
a  sceptze  enriched  with  gems.  A  table  of  beaten 
gold  was  common  to  these  three  divinities,  weigh- 
ing 500  talents.  On  the  table  were  two  goblets 
of  30  talents,  and  two  censers  of  500  talents  each, 
and  three  vases  of  prodigious  magnitude.  The 
total  value  of  the  precious  articles  and  treasures 
contained  in  this  proud  achievement  of  idolatry 
has  been  compucea  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  sterling. 

From  the  Holy  Scriptures  it  appears  that  when 
Nebuchadnesxar  conquered  Jerusalem  and  le- 
velled most  of  the  city  with  the  ground,  *  he 
brought  away  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and 
the  treasures  of  the  king*s  house,  and  put  them  all 
into  the  temple  of  Bel  at  Babylon.*  The  braaen 
and  other  vessels  which  Solomon  had  caused  to 
be  made  for  the  service  of  Jehovah  are  said  to 
have  been  broken  up  by  order  of  the  Assyrian 
monarch,  and  Corm^  into  the  ihmous  gates  of 
brass  which  so  long  adorned  the  superb  entrances 
into  the  great  area  of  the  temple  of  Belus. 

The  purposes  to  which  this  splendid  edifice  was 
appropriated  may  have  been  partly  gathered  from 
the  preceding  statements.  These  purposes  varied 
in  some  degree  with  the  changes  in  opinions  and 
manners  iniich  successive  ages  bnmgfat  The 
signal  disappointment  inflicted  on  its  original 
founders  show,  that  even  in  its  origin  diere  was 
connected  with  it  something  signally  displeasing 
to  God.  It  seems,  indeed,  always  to  have  existed 
in  derogation  of  the  divine  glory.  Consecrated 
at  the  first,  as  it  probably  was,  to  the  immoderate 
ambition  of  the  monotheistic  children  of  the 
Deluge^  it  passed  to  the  Sabian  religion  and  thus 
falling  one  degree  from  purity  of  wmihip^  became 
a  temple  of  the  sun  and  the  rest  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  till,  in  the  natural  progrcw  of  oomiption. 
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it  sank  into  gross  idolatry ;  and,  am  the  passsge 
from  Herodotus  shows,  was  pollated  by  m  vices 
which  generally  accompanied  the  obaerrsnoes  of 
heathen  superstition.  In  one  purpose  it  un- 
doubtedly proved  of  service  to  roankind.  The 
Babylonians  were  given  to  the  study  of  astronomy. 
This  ennobling  pursuit  was  one  of  the  peculiar 
functions  of  the  learned  men,  denominated  by 
Herodotus,  Chaldseans,  the  priesta  of  Belos ;  and 
the  temple  was  crowned  by  an  astronomical 
observatory,  from  the  elevation  of  which  tbe  starry 
heavens  could  be  most  advantageously  studied 
over  plains  so  open  and  wide,  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere so  clear  and  bright,  as  those  of  B&diylonia. 

To  Nimrod  the  first  foundations  of  the  tower 
are  ascribed :  Semiramis  enlarged  and  beautified 
it,  but  it  i^ipears  that  the  temple  €if  Bel,  in  ite 
most  renoinied  state,  was  not  completed  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezsar,  who,  aiUst  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  many  conquests,  consecrated 
this  superb  edifice  to  the  idolatrous  object  to 
whom  he  ascribed  his  victories.  That  the  ob- 
servatory on  the  tower  was  erected  in  remote 
times,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe.  Prideauz 
mentions  the  circvunstance  diat  when  Alexander 
made  himself  master  of  Babylon,  Calisthenes, 
the  philosopher,  who  attended  him  thither,  found 
astronomical  observations  ascending  upwards  1900 
years. 

The  appearance  of  the  tower  is  deeply  impies- 
sive,  rising  suddenly  as  it  does  out  of  a  wide 
desert  plain,  with  its  rent,  fragmentary,  and  fire- 
blasted  pile,  masses   of  vitrified   matter  ]3ring 
around,  and   the  whole  hill   itself  on  which  it 
stands  caked  and  hardened  out  of  die  materials 
with   which  the  temple   had  been  built.      Its 
dreary  aspect  seems  to  justify  the  name  which 
tbe    remnant   of   the    captivity,    still    abiding 
amongst  the  waters  of  Babylon,  give  to  the  plac^ 
namely,  *  Nebuchadnexiar*s  Prison  '—an  appella- 
tion which  may  have  been  assigned  from  tne  cir^ 
cumstance  of  mat  monarches  being  confined  there, 
under  the  care  of  the  priesdiood,  during  the  period 
of  his  madness ;  or  from  the  king  of  Israelis  hav- 
ing been   incarcerated  within  its   precincts  by 
Nebuchadnexiar,  after  his  last  conquest  of  J^ 
rusalem  (2  Kings  xxv.).     A  very  considerable 
space  round  the  tower,  forming  a  vast  court  or 
area,  is  covered  with  mins,  affording  abundant 
vestiges  of  former  buildings;  exhibiting  uneven 
heaps  of  various  sites,  covered  with  masses  of 
broken  brick,  tiles,  and  vitrified  fragments — all 
bespeaking  some  signal  overdirow  in  rormer  days. 
The  towerlike  rtiin  on  die  summit  is  a  solid  inass 
28  feet  broad,  constructed  of  the  most  beautiful 
brick  masonry.     It  is  rent  from  the  top  nearly 
halfway  to  the  bottom.    It  is  perforated  in  ranges 
of  square  openings.    At  ite  base  lie  several  im- 
mense unshapen  masses  of  fine  brick  work — some 
changed  to  a  state  of  the  hardest  vitrification, 
afRnding  evidence  of  the  action  of  fire  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  lightning  of  heaven.* 

The  base  of  the  tower,  at  present,  measures  2082 
feet  in  circumference.  Hudly  half  of  its  former 
altitude  remains.  Of  die  original  pyramidal /bnn, 
the  erections  of  Semiramis  and  Nebuchadnenar 
appear  to  have  begun  at  the  stage  of  the  fbrmer 
overthrow.  An  elevation  is  subjoined  according  f^' 
the  description  of  the  structure  given  by  historiani ; 
the  dotted  line  marks  the  height  of  the  present  re- 
maini.  From  itesummi^  the  view  in  the  distance 
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pnaeaia  to  the  aoutfa  an  arid  desert  plain ;  to  the 
the  same  trackleas  waste;  towards t^M  nordi- 
marks  of  buried  ruins  are  visible  to  a  vast 
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distance.  The  bricks  which  compose  the  town  are 
mostly  stamped  with  several  lines  of  inscription, 
to  the  Cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character.  Some 
extend  to  four  or  even  seven  lines,  but  the  dimen- 
sions of  all  are  the  same.  The  bricks  of  Babylon 
are  of  two  kinds,  sun-dried  and  fire-burnt  The 
fcrmer  are  larger  and  of  a  coarser  make  than  the 
Utter ;  their  solidity  is  equal  to  that  of  tlie  hardest 
ftone.  They  are  composed  of  clay  mixed  with 
cbcpped  straw  or  broken  reeds,  in  order  to  increase 
tiieir  compactness.  This  is  the  sort  of  brick 
which  ^  children  of  Israel  made  while  in 
Emtian  bondage.  The  unbumt  bricks  com- 
monly form  the  interior  or  mass  of  a  building. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  great  tower,  while  it 
was  faced  with  the  more  beautiful  fabric  made  in 
tiK  furnace  or  kiln. — ^J.  R.  B. 

BABYLON,  from  the  Greek  Ba^Aiiyj  the 

tiame  in  Hebrew  is  /^3  Babel,  fmtn  the  confu- 
noD  of  tongues  (Oen.  xi.  1'9).     Another  deriva- 
tion dednces  the  word  from  /3  3K3, '  the  court 
or  city  of  Belus.*    In  Daniel  iv.  27  the  place  is 
appropriately  termed  'Babylon  the  Great;*  and  by 
Joiepbus  also  CAntiq.  viil  6. 1),  ^  h^^dKri  BafivKAu. 
This  £unous  city  was  the  metropolis  of  the  pro- 
rince  0(  Babylon  and  of  the  Babylonio-ChaldsBan 
onpre.    It  was  situated  in  a  wide  plain  on  the 
Enphxates^  which  divided  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
puts.    According  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  its 
foundations  were  laid  at  the  same  time  with  those 
of  &e  tower  of  Babel.    In  the  revolutions  of  cen- 
turies it  underwent  many  changes,  and  received 
■Recessive  reparations  and  additions.    The  an- 
cienti  were  not  agreed  as  to  the  authors  or  times 
of  tbese^  and  any  attempt  to  determine  them  now 
with  strict  accuracy  must  be  fhiitless.     Semi- 
f^auM  and  Nebuchadnezzar  are  those  to  whom  the 
rity  was  indebted  for  its  greatest  augmentations 
*D(i  its  chief  splendour.    Its  site  has  been  with 
nmch  ptobabibty  ascertained  to  be  near  Hillah, 
>l)out  fort^  miles  from  Bagdad. 

Acoordmg  to  Herodotus,  the  walls  of  Babylon 

^^  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  built  of  large 

nicks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  and  raised 

jVQod  the  city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square; 

haice  they  measured  fifteen  miles  along  each  &ce. 

They  were  87  feet  thick  and  350   feet   high 

(Quintus  Curtius  says  four  horse-chariots  could 

P"»«ach  other  on  them  without  danger),  protected 

^  the  outside  by  a  vast  ditch  lined  with  the  same 

y^^^  Aod  proportioned  in  depth  and  width  to 

|be  elevation  of  the  walls.    The  city  was  entered 

7  twenty-five  gates  on  each  side,  made  of  solid 


brass,  and  additionally  strengthened  by  250 
towers,  so  placed  that  between  every  two  gates 
were  four  towers,  and  four  additional  ones  at  the 
four  comefs.  From  all  the  gates  proceeded  streets 
running  in  straight  lines,  each  street  being  fifteen 
miles  in  length,  fifty  in  number,  and  crossing 
each  other  at  rig^t  angles.  Other  minor  divisions 
occurred,  and  the  whole  city  contahied  676 
squares,  each  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circum- 
ference. Tlie  river  ran  through  the  city  from 
north  to  south ;  and  on  eadi  side  was  a  quay  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
100  stadia  in  length.  In  these  quays  were  gates 
of  brass,  and  fiom  each  of  them  steps  descending 
into  the  river.  A  bridge  was  dirown  across  the 
river,  of  great  beauty  and  admirable  contrivance, 
a  furlong  in  length  and  SO  feet  in  breadth.  As 
the  Euphrates  ovetflows  during  the  summer 
months,  through  the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the 
mmmtains  of  Armenia,  two  canids  were  cut  to 
turn  the  course  of  the  waters  into  the  Tigris,  and 
vast  artificial  embankments  were  raised  on  each 
side  of  the  river.  On  the  western  side  of  the  city 
an  immense  lake  forty  miles  square  was  exca- 
vated to  the  depth,  according  to  Herodotus,  of  35 
feet,  and  into  this  lake  the  river  was  turned  till 
the  work  was  completed.  At  each  end  of  the 
bridge  wras  a  palace,  and  these  had  a  subterrane- 
ous communication. 

The  account  given  by  Quintus  Curtius  (v. 
1)  of  the  entrance  of  Alexander  into  Babylon 
may  serve  to  enliven  the  narrative,  and  at  the 
same  time  make  the  impression  on  the  reader*8 
mind  more  distinct  '  A  great  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Babylon  stood  on  the  waUs,  eager  to 
catch  a  sight  of  their  new  monarch ;  many  went 
forth  to  meet  him.  Among  these  Bagophanes^ 
keeper  of  the  citadel  and  of  ihe  royal  treasure, 
strewed  the  entire  way  before  the  king  with  flowers 
and  crowns;  silver  altars  were  also  placed  on 
both  sides  of  the  road,  which  were  loaded  not 
merely  with  firankincense,  but  all  kinds  of  odori- 
ferous herbs.  He  brought  with  him  for  Alexan- 
der gifts  of  various  kinds — flocks  of  sheep  and 
hones ;  lions  also  and  panthers  were  carried  be- 
fore hun  in  their  dens.  The  Magi  came  next, 
singing  in  their  usual  manner  their  ancient 
hymns.  After  them  came  the  GhaldsBans,  with 
their  musical  instruments,  who  are  not  only  the 
prophets  of  the  Babylonians,  but  their  artists.  The 
first  are  wont  to  sing  the  paises  of  the  kings ;  the 
Chaldaeans  teach  the  motions  of  the  stars  and  the 
periodic  vicissitudes  of  the  times  and  seasons. 
Then  followed  last  of  aU  the  Babylonian  knights, 
whose  equipment,  as  well  as  that  of  their  hmses, 
seemed  designed  more  for  luxury  than  magnifi- 
cence. The  king,  Alexander,  attended  by  armed 
men,  having  ordered  the  crowd  of  the  townspeople 
to  proceed  in  the  rear  of  his  infioitry,  entered  the 
city  in  a  chariot  and  repaired  to  the  palace.  The 
next  day  he  carefully  surveyed  the  household 
treasure  of  Darius,  and  all  his  money.  For  the 
rest,  the  beauty  of  the  city  and  its  age  turned  the 
eyes  not  only  of  the  king,  but  of  every  one,  on 
itself,  and  that  with  good  reason.*  Within  a  brief 
period  after  this,  Alexander  lay  a  corpse  in  the 
palace. 

The  greatest  circumference  ascribed  by  the 
ancients  to  the  city  walls  is  480  stadia,  the 
most  moderate  360.  The  smallest  computation 
supposes  an  area  for  the  city  of  which  we  can 
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lit  popuktioB 
-  may  Dol  have  beat  m  poportioD  to  its  extent. 
Hie  place  was  probably  what  in  these  days 
woolfl  be  considered  an  enclosed  district  rather 
than  a  compact  city.  Quintal  Curtiasrepoiti  that 
the  buildings  were  not  continaous,  and  that  within 
the  precincti  of  the  city  was  arable  and  pasture 
lana  sufficient  to  produce  food  ibr  the  population, 
as  a  resource  agamst  a  siege. 

One  or  two  additional  fiicts  may  aid  in  convey- 
ing a  full  idea  of  this  great  and  magnificent  city. 
'^^Hien  Cyrus  took  Babylon  by  turning  the  £u- 
phrates  into  a  neighbouring  lake,  the  dwellers  in 
the  middle  of  the  place  were  not  for  some  time 
aware  tiiat  their  fellow-townsmen  who  were  near 
the  walls  bad  been  captured.  This,  sajrs  Herodotus 
(i.  191),  was  owing  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  circumstance  diat  at  the  time  the  inha- 
bitants were  engaged  in  carousals,  it  being  a  festive 
occasion.  Nor,  according  to  Xenophon,  did  the 
citizens  of  the  opposite  quarter  learn  the  event  till 
three  hours  after  sunrise — the  city  having  been 
taken  in  the  night.  Alexander  had  to  employ 
10,000  men  during  two  months,  to  remove  the  ac- 
cumulated ruins  precipitated  by  order  of  Xerxes 
nearly  200  yean  before.  From  the  fallen  towen 
of  Babylon  have  arisen  not  only  all  the  present 
cities  in  it*  vicinity,  but  others  which,  like  itKl^ 
have  long  since  gone  down  into  the  dust  Since  the 
days  of  Alexander  four  capitals,  at  least,  have 
been  built  out  of  its  remams — Seleucia  by  the 
Greeks,  Ctesiphon  by  tiie  Parthians,  Al  Maidan 
by  tiie  Persians,  and  Kufa  by  tlie  Caliphs ;  with 
towns,  villages,  and  caravansaries  without  num- 
ber. The  necessary  fragments  and  materials  were 
transported  along  the  rivers  and  the  canals. 

The  antiquity  of  the  canals  of  Babylonia  dates 
from  the  most  remote  periods  of  the  Chaldseo- 
Babylonian  monarchy.  The  ancient  kings  of 
A8S3rna  and  Babylonia  well  understood  the  value 
of  canals,  and  their  empire  arose  upon  alluvial 
plains,  amid  a  system  of  irrigation  and  draining 
which  spread  like  a  net-work  over  the  land.  It 
may  be  sufficient  to  specify  the  Nahr  Malikah,  or 
Royal  Canal,  the  origm  of  which  has  been  referred 
both  to  Nimrod  and  Cush.  Abydenus,  however, 
attributes  it  to  Nebuchadnezxar.  From  the  ac- 
count of  Herodotus  it  apjiears  to  have  been  of 
sufficient  breadth  and  depth  to  be  navigable  for 
merchant  vessels.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising 
that  some  writers  have  considered  it  as  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  soil  around  Babylon  is  of  a  light  yielding 
nature,  easily  wrought  for  canals  and  o^er  pur- 
poses, whether  of  art  or  war.  C3rrus,  therefore, 
would  find  no  great  difficulty  in  digging  a  trench 
about  the  city  sufficient  to  contain  the  waters 
of  the  river  (Cyrop,  vii.).  Alexander  (Strabo, 
xvi  p.  510),  in  enlarging  one  of  the  canals 
and  forming  basins  for  his  fleet,  laid  open  the 
graves  of  many  buried  longs  and  princes — which 
shows  how  readily  the  soil  yields  and  gives  way 
before  the  labours  of  man. 

The  new  palace  built  by  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
prodigious  in  size  and  superb  in  embellishments. 
Its  outer  wall  embraced  six  miles ;  within  that 
circumference  were  two  other  embattied  walls, 
besides  a  great  tower.  Tliree  brazen  gates  led 
into  the  grand  area,  and  every  gate  of  consequence 
throashcnit  the  citv  was  of  brass.  Inacooraance 
with  mis  fact  are  the  terms  which  Isaiah  (xlv.  1,2) 


employs  wboi,  in  the  name  of  J^iovah,  he  pRH 
mises  Cyras  tbst  fiie  city  should  fall  before  him, 
'  I  will  open  before  him  the  two-leaved  gaties :  I 
will  break  in  pieces  the  gates  of  brass  — a  pvo- 
phecy  which  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  when  Cyrus 
made  himself  master  of  the  place  in  tiie  dead  of 
the  night  Having  first  by  means  of  its  canals 
turned  the  river  into  the  great  dry  lake  west  of 
Babylon,  and  then  marched  through  the  emptied 
chaimel,  be  made  his  way  to  the  outer  walls  of  the 
fortified  palace  on  its  banks ;  when  finding  the 
brazen  gates  incautiously  left  open  by  the  rajtl 
guards  while  engaged  in  carousals,  be  entered  with 
all  his  train ;  '  the  Lord  of  Hoste  was  his  leader,* 
and  Babylon,  as  an  empire,  was  no  mine. 

T^  palace  was  splendi^y  decorated  with  star 
tues  of  men  and  animals,  with  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  furnished  with  luxuries  of  all  kinds 
brought  thither  from  conquests  in  Kgypt,  Palestine, 
and  Tyre.    Its  greatest  boast  were  the  banging 
gardens,  which  acquired    even    from    Grecian 
writers  the  appellation  of  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world.    They  are  attributed  to  the  gallantry 
of  N^uchadnezsar,  who  constructed  tiiem  in  com- 
pliance witiia  wish  of  his  queen  Amytis  to  possess 
elevated  groves  such  as  she  had  enjoyed  on  the  bills 
aroimd  her  native  Ecbatana.    Babylon  was  all 
flat;  and  to  accomplish  so  extravagant  a  desire  an 
artificial  mountain  was  reared,  400  feet  on  each 
side,  while  terraces  one  above  anotiier  rose  to  a 
height  that  overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city,  diat 
is,  above  300  feet  m  elevation.     The  ascent  from 
terrace  to  terrace  was  made  by  corresponding  flights 
of  steps,  while  the  terraces  tiiemselves  were  reared 
to  their  various  stages  on  ranges  of  regular  piers, 
which,  forming  a  kind  of  vamting,  rose  in  succes- 
sion one  over  the  other  to  the  required  height  of 
each  terrace,  the  whole  being  bound  together  by  a 
wall  of  22  feet  in  thickness.    The  level  of  each 
terrace  or  garden  was  then  formed  in  the  following 
maimer :  me  top  of  the  piers  was  first  laid  over  with 
flat  stones,  16  net  in  length  and  4  feet  in  width ; 
on  these  stones  were  spread  beds  of  matting,  thai 
a  thick  layer  of  bitumen ;  after  which,  came  tvo 
courses  of  bricks,  which  were  covered  with  sheets 
of  solid  lead.    The  earth  was  heaped  on  this  plit- 
form ;  and  in  order  to  admit  tiie  roots  d  ItflS* 
trees,  prodigious  hollow  piers  were  built  and  fiUcd 
with  mould.    From  the  Euphrates,  which  ilowed 
close  to  the  foundation,  water  was  drawn  up  ^7 
machinery.    The  whole,  sajrs  Q.  Curtios  (▼•  ^ 
had,  to  those  who  saw  it  from  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  woods  overhanging   mountains. 
Such  was  the  completion  of  Nebuchadneissrs 
work,  when  he  found  himself  at  rest  in  his  li<>*^ 
and  flourished  in  his  palace.    The  king  spoke  sod 
said,  <  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  bnilt 
for  tiie  house  of  the  kingdom  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  the  honour  of  my  majesty'  (Dan.  iv.> 
a  picture  which  is  amply  justified  1^  the  de- 
scnptions  of  heathen  writers.    Nowhere  owl*^™^ 
king  have  taken  so  comnrehensive  a  view  ^  ^ 
city  be  had  so  magnificently  c<»"*"*^^5!i  *°J 
adorned  as  when  walking  on  the  highest  tenacsoi 

thegardens  of  his  palace.  .    ^. 

Tbe  remains  of  this  palaoe  are  foimd  in  tbs 
vast  mound  or  hill  called  by  the  natives  Kssr* 
It  is  of  irregular  form,  800  yards  in  length  ao« 
600  yards  in  breadth.  Its  i^ipearanee  i>/^ 
stantly  undergoing  change  fiwm  the  oontinasi 
digging  which  takes  ^ace  in  its  ' 
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m'mtt,  CTOMing  and  recroaing  each  other  in 
erery  dinctiim.  'Evaj  vatige,  bmrerei,  diaco- 
lertd  in  it  declam  it  to  have  been  coropoatd  of 
building*  &r  auperioT  to  all  llie  rest  in  the  Eaiteni 
quuter.  In  thig  man  Rich  found  ■  lirai  of 
aHamal  dimmaioiu,  ttanding  on  a  pedotal  <f  a 
mote  kind  of  grey  granite  and  of  rmU  workman- 
Aip;  in  the  mouth  wu  a  ciiculai  apeitur^  into 
-^■-^ ji  might  introduM  hii  flat     HoUowi 


loat  theiT  Uvea.  Conajdnoble 
iiuta  of  wall  are  atill  itanding ;  and  also  de- 
Ixfacd  maNcSr  compoaad  aTfiimac^amt  bricki  of 
•  bcaatj  and  frohneaa  truly  admiiable.  The  biicka 
oil  is  At  eoiutnictioii  of  the  palace  oppesi  to 
Wc  beei  extluiivel]'  of  the  bumt  kind.  The  face 
i'  evRj  Ixick  ii  invariablf  placed  downward). 
On  the  north  lide  of  (be  Kair,  amongft  the  moul- 
^omg  fragniBili,  and  elevated  on  a  tort  of  ridge, 
'■odi  the  bmooa  lolitiry  tree,  called  by  the  Aiobi 
Wwl*;  it  bears  ersy  roarii  of  antiquity  in  ap- 
E^nnce,  lituolioD,  and  tradition.  Ili  trunk  woi 
«igitiall)rei»iiaooj;  bat,  wotn  away  by  the  lapae 

uwMitb^aa  ^]T«mdin{^  and  ever-gresi  branchee^ 
*^i<i  aie  pecnliorly  beautiful,  being  adorned 
^  loot  tn«-like  toidrib  reaembling  beroa 
^Uhen,  ginwing  from  a  central  stem.  Tbeee 
"Bidet  and  delicate  apnya  bending  towardi  the 
P°™d  give  dw  whole  the  appearance  of  a  weep- 
°|RjilW,  while  their  gentle  waving  in  the  wind 
^^loinerahraeaeblowaiprodnceaalowandmelan- 
wynood.  TU*  tree  u  revered  by  the  Aiafaa  ai 
"■Ti  fmi  aIndi&D  cumnt  among  them,  that  the 


Almighty  himaelfpreKTved  it  here  from  the  satlieat 

time,  to  form  a  refuge  for  the  CaJiph  All,  who 
fainting  with  fatigue  linm  the  bat^  of  Hilltdi, 
found  Hcure  repoae  nnda  ila  ihade. 
In  digging  m  Ate  exMBiTe  nuondi  wbich 
■      of  BBbyloD,ai 


cylindeT  of  baked  day,  eoren 


ptiun ;  on  Bgate  aeal  finely  01   ^     ^  ^ 

a  prieet  nirmunded  by  varioiia  lymboli  of  the 
Sabian  woFship ;  a  amoll  dog  in  brouae,  with  a 
collar  of  pure  gold  round  hit  neck,  about  throe 

I  in  Lei^t  Small  flgnrea,  both  in  bconu 
and  clay,  are  ftequently  picked  up  all  over  the 
mini  of  Babylon.  One  of  a  lai^  kind  ia  a 
fragment  wen  lying  midway  between  Hillab  and 
*te  of  Seleucia,  coniiMing  of  the  lower  half 

■  statue  of  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture ;  the 

are  naked,  and  closed  together  in  the 
Egyptian  style ;  the  bands  test  oa  the  tbighs. 
It  is  cut  in  a  hluish  basalt  That  so  few  com- 
potaljvely  of  these  relics  are  now  visible  is  not 
surprising,  since,  as  Babylon  had  plundered 
Egypt,  Aaiyiia,  and  Judaa  of  their  iUtua,  their 
gold  and  ulver,  and  even  the  architectural  orna- 
ments of  their  palaces,  so  in  its  turn  this  rich 
Ireaaury  of  the  antiquiliea  of  all  naUona  become 
the  prey  of  successive  conquerors ;  and  plundercn 
completed  the  work  of  spoliatitm.    One  or  two 
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hieroglTphio 
the  vcoufB: 


Hunt*  of  HflittB  ind  Abftta,  or  Anita  and 
Annua.  AccoidinK  to  Haunonides,  tbii  Baby- 
loDub  6a.tj  had  Qomeioui  bandi  of  fouiig 
women  deroted  to  ber  lemce  ;  and  beie  a  leen  a 
laieMcH  introducing  a  viigin  (o  ha  ti 
ivceiie  dte  benediction  of  the  prieni. 
dedicated  roosla,  Herodutui  layi,  Mt 
theii  lira  in  the  ihrine  of  Veniu,  tbeir  tmot 
bound  with  garland*  and  thai  bodiei  with  corla. 
Tbui  eipoaed,  if  any  ati&ngei  threw  gold  into  her 
lap,  the  wBi  obliged  to  letiie  widi  turn  into  the 
temple,  when  bei  chamu  became  the  rictim  of 
in  impure  rits.  The  money  wat  then  laid  on 
Ow  altar  to  be  unuecisled  to  the  soddea.  Tbne 
oulf^ei  Mem  to  be  refemd  to  by  Moae*  in  die 
law,  when  he  nyi,  *  Tbou  ihalt  nut  bring  the  bin 
of  a  harlot  into  the  home  of  the  Lord  tby  Ood.' 
The  KCond  cut  i*  from  a  cylinder  of  while  agate. 
The  engrsTing  ii  of  good  workmanihip.  The 
lyphici  are  the  tun,  moon,  fire  pkneti,  and 
coufBnd,  m  •eren  ball),  indicative  of  die 
•even  celertial  powera  or  intelligencei,  alwayi 
attendant  (n  the  Chaldsan  and  Penian  great 
deity.    'Hie  figure  beneatti  the  ran  boldi  a  wmtb 


fbnned  of  globular  ihapa  in  hii  left  band.  On 
hii  back  appear  to  be  a  bow  and  quiver  -,  halls 

■umiDuQt  thne  weapon).  Before  him  ipting*  an 
object  ipiayed  like  a  Rower,  and  he  ii  preceded, 
in  advancing  towarda  a  niperior  kind  of  being, 
by  a  barefaeaded  figure,  whoee  hands  are  held  up 
ai  if  in  the  act  of  addmBiug  that  being  which 
fronti  him  atanding  upon  the  unicorn  ball.  An 
etberial  pereonage  ■■  ten  ova  the  head  of  tlie 
tmcovered  and  luudomed  Sgure.  The  auguit 
beaided  figure,  irhich  the  Uit  addreuee,  bean  the 
■fmbola  of  divinity  among  the  Chaldsani,  luch 
ai  aceptrea,  axe*,  and  other  wespona.  Tbt  floating 
figure  in  the  tsya  clearly  poiiiti  out  a  cline 
affinity  between  the  religioui  «yitem  of  the  Chal- 
dnani  and  the  ancient  Peniani ;  thowing  that 
they  used  the  ume  symbolical  repreaentation),  and 
also  pHdgured  the  same  godi  and  thnr  attribute! 
in  the  lun  and  mo«i ;  and  hence  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  the  alleged  difference  between  the  two 
reli^ooa  chiefly  lay  in  the  one  woishipping  the 
imaged  symbols  as  gods,  while  the  other  restricted 
itself  to  adoring  the  heavenly  boat  iri  themselves 
alone.  The  two  engravings  which  fallow  are 
intmduced  las  with  reference  to  their  sul^ecls 
than  for  the  sake  of  tlie  illustrations  of  Baby- 
lonian costume  which  they  afford.  The  figure* 
have  been  selected  from  the  engraved  cylinders 
and  genu,  and  probably  convey  as  much  in- 
IbrniBtion  on  this  subject   as  can  now  be  ob- 


Babylon,  ai  Ate  centre  of  a  great  kingdom, 
wa*  the  seat  of  boundlos  luxury,  and  iu  in- 
habitants were  notorious  for  their  addicIioD  to 
self-indulgence  and  effeminacy.  Q.  Curtina 
(v.  1)  asserts  that,  '  nothing  could  be  more 
corrupt    than    its    morals,  nothing    more  fitted 

The  ritn  of  hospitality  were  polluted  by  the 
gnaaett  and  most  shamelfs*  lusts.  Hooey  dis- 
soItkI  er^  tie,  whetber  of  kindred,  reapoct,  n 
esteem,  llie  Babylonians  were  very  greatly 
given  to  urine,  and  the  enjoyment!  which  accom- 
pany inebrie^.  Women  were  present  at  their 
coQvivialibes,  first  with  some  degree  of  pro[nety, 
but,  growing  woise  and  worse  by  degrees,  Ib^ 
ended  by  throwing  off  at  once  their  modeaty  and 
their  clothing.'  On  the  ground  of  their  awful 
wickednas  ^  Babylonians  were  tfaieatoied  viA 
condign  punishment,  through  the-  niouths  of  the 
prophets  ;  and  the  tyranny  with  which  the  nilas 
of  the  city  exercised  tlieir  sway  was  ncK  without  a 
decided  effect  in  bringing  on  them  the  lonfic 


■  of  tlie  Diri 


Hot  in 


the  whole  range  of  liteiabjre  is  there  aDfthing  to 
be  found  approaching  to  the  sublimity,  force,  and 
terror  with  which  Isaiah  and  otheii  speak  on  this 
pabfiil  subject  (Is.  liv.  1 1 ;  xlvii.  1 ;  Jer.  IL  39 ) 
ban.  V.  I). 

Under  Nabonuidus,  the  last  king^  b.c.  53S  (■ 
939,  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  after  a  siege 


Iwo   yeai 


Ilyjtaspis  (b.c.  500),  the  object  of  which  vai  W 
gain  emancipation  from  Persian  bondage,  led 
tiiat  prince  to  punish  the  Babylonians  by  thioa- 
ing  down  the  walls  and  gates  which  had  beoi  leA 
by  Cyrus,  and  by  expelling  them  from  tbeir 
bomes.  Xerxea  plundered  and  destroyed  the 
temnle  of  Belui,  which  Alexander  the  Oreal 
would  probably,  but  for  his  death,  have  teatiited. 
L'nder  Seleucus  Nicator  the  city  began  to  sink 
speedily,  afta  that  monarch  built  Seleucia  on  Itis 
Tigris,  and  made  it  his  place  of  abode.  In  tba 
lime  of  Stiaho  and  Dioikirus  Siculus  the  plau 


lay  in  rain*.  Jnarae,  in  the  fiwrtb  cntury  af 
tbt  ChiutiiD  en,  levnt  that  the  site  of  BabyloD 
lud  been  coDTertal  iato  a  park  or  buntiDjt-Eiound 


thu,  in  onler  to  praerve  the  game,  the  walla  bad 
beoi  ham  tinM  to  tiine  repaind.  If  the  following 
extracl  fnHo  Rich  (p.  HO)  ii  compared  with  these 
hietoricaJ  bet*,  the  pnipjiecv  of  luiah  (iiii.  19) 
wilt  appeu  to  have  heea  ittiliDgly  fulfilled  to  the 
letter :  '  I  bad  alvaji  imagined  the  belie f  of  the 
emtHiM  of  tatyn  wai  confined  to  the  mythology 
of  the  Wat;  but  a  choadar  who  wai  with  me 
vhea  I  eianiiiied  this  ruin  (the  Mujahlibah) 
moitioned  tliat  in  thii  doert  an  animal  ii  fmmd 
Rieinhling  a  man  from  the  bead  to  the  waiil,  but 
harisg  the  thigbi  and  leg*  of  a  iheep  or  goat  i  be 
■1*0  nid  that  the  Arahs  hunt  it  with  dog*,  and 
cat  the  lower  parts,  abetaiuing  rrom  the  ii]i|)er,  on 


account  of  their  reMmbtaiice  to  thoie  oTthe  hu- 

Mote  thorough  destruction  than  that  which  ha* 
overtaken  Babylon  cannot  veil  be  conceived. 
Rich  wai  unable  to  diicover  any  tract*  of  it* 
>ait  walla,  and  even  iti  >ile  bu  been  a  tubject  of 
dia^ute.  'On  ila  raina,'  aay*  he,  'there  u  not 
a  amgle  tree  growing,  eicefil  the  old  oiM,'  which 
only  aerve*  to  make  the  deioUtion  more  appatenL 
Ruina  like  those  of  Babylon,  cooipoaed  of  rub- 
biih  impregnatol  with  nitre,  cannot  be  cultivated. 
The  mina  of  Babylon  and  it*  vicinity  conaiit  in 
general  of  moundi  of  earth  fiimied  by  the  decom- 
naition  of  butldinga,  channelled  and  furrowed 
by  lbeweatber,and  having  the  aurfaceatrewed  with 
piece*  of  brick,  bitumen,  and  pottery.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  Bin  Niiunid  and  the  Kaar,  already 
described,  mention  may  b*  made  of  the  Ui^jahli- 


Uh,  which  lU*  to  the  north  of  the  Kaar,  five 
nila  from  Hillah,  and  030  yanLa  from  dv  rirer 
knk.  lu  ahape  ia  oblong  and  its  height  irre~ 
filar.  The  aidea  bee  Ibe  cardinal  point*:  t)ie 
■xnhem  la  200,  the  loutheni  2111,  tlw  eastern  182, 
Bd  the  western  18S  yanU  in  length;  and  the 
dnadon  of  the  nutb^east  or  highest  angle  ii  Ul 
*«-  The  watem  face  i*  the  most  inliaesting, 
^account  of  the  appearance  of  building  which  it 
p™nit*.  Neartheaummitiaalowwall,  composed 
■f  iiabnmt  bricka,  mixed  up  with  chopped  straw 
*  ndi,  and  cemtnted  ^i'h  clay  moitar  of  gimt 
tbiekix**,  having  between  every  layer  of  brick*  a 
"rtr  of  ned*  ;  and  on  the  north  aide  are  also  lonie 
•WipsofawmiUrcomtruttion,  The aouth-west 
"^"  is  crowned  by  something  like  a  turret  or 
'■"—  All  the  airie*  are  worn  into  funowa, 
depth.     The 


vbictibn 

■™nii'  is  cowred  with  heaps  of'rubbiah, 

"rm  of  broken  bortitbricki  cemented  with  mor- 

V  have  been  found,  and  alio  entire  bcicks  with 

""mptioo*.     Scattered  over  the  whole  are  fiag- 

^^  rf  pottery,  brick,  bitumen,  pebblB^  vitrified 

^™  «  scoria,  and  even  ihell*,  bit*  of  glass,  and 

"""w-rf^earl.    Id  the  norlfaem  face,  near  the 


top,  is  a  niche  of  lec***,  high  enoa^  for  a  man. 

to  *tand  U|iri|{bl  in,  at  Ibe  back  of  which  is  a  low 
aperture,  leading  tu  a  small  cavity,  whence  a 
pasaage  bianchn  off  to  tlie  right,  aloping  upwanl* 
in  a  woterly  direcUon,  till  it  lose*  itself  in  the 
rubbiih.  Mr.  Rich  was  Infomied  that  a  human 
body  had  been  found  here,  swatlied  in  a  tight 
wrapper,  partially  covered  with  bitumen,  and  in- 
cloafd  in  a  cofiin  of  mulberry-wood.  Bnng  in- 
duced to  dig  here,  he  came  to  a  thafl,  or  hollow 
pier,  60  feet  square,  Iine<l  with  Sne  brick  laid  in 
bitumen,  and  filled  up  with  earth,  in  which  were 
found  a  brass  spike,  some  earthen  vesiela,  and  a 
beam  of  date-tiee  wood.  Tliia  hollow  pier  cor- 
reiponda  with  Strabo's  description  (p.  13»)  of  the 
hollow  brick  piers  which  supported  t\x  hanging- 
ganlent,  anil  in  which  tiie  large  trees  grew.  Rich 
'  "e  passage 
aining  a 
the  liead 


to  the  aaatward,  a  wooden  cofiii 

skeleton  in  good  preservation. 

of  the  coffln  wasa  round  pebble; 

cuflin,  ou  the  outside,  was  a  bissa  bird,  and  imide 

an  ornament  of  the  aome  material,  which  had 

apparently  been  auapended  to  some  part  of  th* 

skeleton.  A  little  fartherandieakeleton  ofachild 
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was  found,  and  Rich  was  of  0|nnion  that  tbe 
whole  pasMge  was  occupied  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  may  therefore  be  conjectured  that  the  Mujahli- 
bah  was  a  great  brick  pyramid  for  the  dead.  It 
may  also  have  been  used  for  an  observatory. 

Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  modem  authorities 
are  in  exact  agreement  respecting  particular  places 
and  localities,  and  any  attempt  to  fix  them  now 
can  be  nothing  more  than  an  approach  to  the 
reality.  Instead,  Uierefore,  of  repeating  uncer- 
tainties, or  adding  conjectures  to  conjectures,  we 
judge  it  better  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  works 
enumerated  at  the  foot  of  the  ensuing  article. 

In  the  prophetic  writings  of  the  Apocalypse 
(xiv.  8 ;  XVI.  19 ;  xvii.  5 ;  xviii.  2)  Babylon  stands 
for  Rome^  symbolizing  Heathenism : — *  Babylon 
is  fallen,  that  great  city,  because  she  made  all 
nations  drink  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her 
fbmicatioQ.*  This  reference  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  practice  of  me  Jews,  who  were 
accustomed  to  designate  Rome,  which  they  hated, 
by  the  opprobrious  and  not  inappropriate  name 
of  Babylon  (Schottgen,  Har,  Hebr,  L  p.  1125).— 

J.  R.B. 

BABYLONIA  (so  called  firom  the  name  of  its 
chief  city,  termed  ^so  Chaldaea,  from  those  who 
at  a  'later  period  inhabited  it),  a  province  of 
Ifiddle  Asia,  bordered  on  the  north  by  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  east  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  south  oy 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Arabian 
Desert  On  the  north  it  begins  at  the  point  where 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  each  other, 
and  extends  to  their  conmum  outlet  in  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  pretty  nearly  comprising  the  country 
now  designated  Irak  Arabi.  The  two  words,  B^ 
byl(mia  and  Chaldaea,  were  however  sometimes 
used  in  another  signification :  Babylonia,  as  con- 
taining in  an  extended  sense  As^^ria  also  and 
Mesopotamia,  nearly  all  the  countries  which 
Assyria  in  its  wi4est  meaning  embraced ;  while 
CSuddsea  indicated,  in  a  narrower  signification, 
tiie  south-western  part  of  Babylonia  between  the 
Euj^hrates  and  Babylon  (Strabo,  xvi. ;  PtoL). 
In  Hebrew,  Babylonia  bore  the  name  of  "\P^, 
Shinar,  or  *  the  luid  of  Shinar  ;*  while  'Babylon* 
rPs.  cxxxvii.  1)  and  *  the  land  of  the  Ghaldseans  * 
(Jer.  xxiv.  5 ;  Eiek.  xii.  13)  seem  to  signify  Ihe 
empire  of  Babylon.  The  climate  is  temperate 
ana  salubrious.  The  country  in  ancient  times 
was  very  prolific,  especially  in  com  and  palms. 
Timber*trees  it  did  not  produce.  Many  parts 
had  springs  of  naphtha.  As  rain  is  inftequent, 
even  m  the  winter  months,  the  country  owes  its 
fruitiulness  to  the  annual  overflow  i(  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris,  whose  waters  are  conveyed 
0V&  the  land  by  means  of  canals.  Quintus  Cur- 
tius  (L  5)  declares  that  the  country  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  was  covered  with  so 
rich  a  soil,  that  the  catUe  were  driven  from  their 
pastures  lest  they  should  be  destroyed  by  satiety 
and  fatness. 

The  alluvial  plains  of  Babylonia,  Chaldaa, 
and  Susiana,  including  all  the  river,  lake,  and 
newer  marine  deposits  at  the  head  of  the  Persian 
Gulf^  occupy  an  extent  of  about  32^400  square 
peognmhic  miles.  The  rivers  are  the  Euphrates  and 
Its  tributaries,  the  Tigris  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Kerah,  the  Karun  and  its  tributaries,  the  Jenhi, 
and  the  Idiyan ;  constituting,  altogedier,  a  vast  hy- 
drographical  basin  of  189,200  geographic  square 
miles ;   containing,  withm  itself,  a  centnJ  de- 
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posit  of  32,400  miles  of  alluvium,  almost  cntii^y 
Drought  down  by  the  waters  of  the  varioos  riiran, 
and  which  have  been  accumulating  from  periocb 
long  antecedent  to  all  historical  reoorda.  All 
these  rivers  present  the  peculiarity  c^  flowing,  fcr 
a  great  part  of  their  course,  through  supra-ciet»- 
ceous  fbnnations  of  a  very  friable  nator^  easily 
disintegrated  by  the  action  of  the  elements,  and 
still  more  so  by  that  of  running  watem  wben 
swollen  by  floods,  and  carrying  down  pebbles. 
Near  Bushiyah,  about  ten  miles  beyond  the  scndH 
east  quarter  of  ancient  Babylon,  on  a  lev^ 
plain,  are  found  a  number  of  sand-hills,  which  axe 
constantly  shifting  their  place  and  nnn^iet^  and 
yet  always  occupy  the  same  general  locality. 
They  appear  to  owe  their  existence  to  the  preseiioe 
of  springs,  which  moisten  the  sand  and  caose  its 
accumulation,  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  pre- 
valent winds  to  alter  the  form  and  number  of  the 
hills,  while  their  bases  have  a  fixed  point  of  at- 
traction. Tbey  are  objects  of  superstition  to  the 
Arabs,  who  often  look  upon  them  asthesepulcloBal 
pall  of  brethren  who  have  fallen  in  battle.  Theel^ 
florescences  of  nitrate  of  potassium  and  of  chloride 
or  hydro-chlorate  of  sodium  are  common  on  these 

Slains;  the  one  is  most  probably  derived  from  the 
ecomposition  of  vegetable  matters,  and,  ccsise- 
quently,  characteristic  of  alluvium  of  river  or 
marshy  origin ;  the  other  is  indicative  of  deposi* 
tions  from  seas  or  bays.     The  modem  aocanoola- 
tions  of  soil  in  Babyloiia  from  annual  inundatioat 
is  still  very  great    Several  canals,  such  as  die 
Isa,  the  Nahr  Zimberani-Yah,  the  Muhawil,  ftc, 
convey  water  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  ftosn 
one  river  and  part  of  the  country  to  anraer.     In 
general,  the  alluvium  that  is  brought  down  by 
canals  and  rivulet^  and  deposited  at  theb  mouths, 
is  a  fine  clay.    The  great  extent  of  the  plain  at 
Babylonia  is  everywhere   altered  b^  artificial 
works ;  mounds  rise  upon  the  otibarwise  unilbnn 
level,  walls  and  mud  ramparts  and  dykes  intei^ 
sect  each  oUier,  elevated  masws  and  friable  soil  of 
pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plains  inundated 
during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  tiie  antiqae 
beds  of  canals  are  visible  in  every  direction. 
There  is  still  some  cultivation  and  some  irriga- 
tion. Flocks  pasture  in  meadows  of  coarse  gnsns; 
the  Arabs'  dusky  encampments  are  met  w^  here 
and  there ;  bat,  except  on  the  hanks  of  tbe  Eu- 
phrates, there  are  few  remains  of  the  dale-groves, 
tiie  vineyards,  and  the  gardens  which  adorned  ^ 
same  land  in  the  days  ot  Artaxerxes ;  and  still 
less  of  tiie  population  and  labour  which  mnst 
have  made  a  garden  of  such  soil  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchadneszar.    The  vegetation  of  these  tracts 
is  characterised  by  the  usual  saline  plants,  the 
river  banks  being  fringed  by  dirubberies  d  tama- 
Tuk   and  acacia,  and  occasional  groves  of  a 
poplar  which  has  been  mistaken  tat  a  wiUow; 
the  weeping  willow  (Salix  Babylonica)  is  not 
met  with  in  Babylonia.    Hie  solitary  tree,  <  of  a 
species  altogether  strange  to  this  country*  (Heeren, 
AMtatic  Nationa,  voL  ii.   |k  158),  which  Rich 
caUs  lignum-vitB,  and  which  has  been  supposed 
to  be  a  last  remnant  or  offspring  of  the  sloping  or 
hanging  gardens  that  appeared  to  Quintns  Oir- 
tius  like  a  forest,  is  in  reality  a  tamarisk.    No 
monuments  in  Babylonia  and  Chaldaa  appear 
to  be  more  decisive  d  the  antiquity  and  Assy- 
rian origin  of  sites  than  the  lofty  artificial  mounds 
of  which  the  present  degenerate  hordM  of  the  tent 
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tnd  tiie  spear  narrate  io  many  fkboloui  tales, 
but  which  ahnoBt  everywhere  pieKnt  themtelvet 
where  diere  are  also  c^her  Btroog  grounds  of  pre- 
fumptiaii  of  an  Anyrian  or  ChaldeBO-Babylonian 
origin.    Thus  at  Irkah,  at  Wasit,  at  Teredon,  at 
the  BiiB  Nimrud,  the  Mujahlibah,  £1  Heimar, 
&c^  these  ecdossal  piles  are  found  domineering 
over  the  dreary  waste,  to  the  uniformity  of  which 
they  ofler  a  striking  contrast,  being  visible  at 
gnat  distances;  and,  although  thrown  by  the 
mirage  into  strange  and  contorted  shap^  yet 
thej  dways  appear,  when  seen  upon  the  verge  of 
tbe  horiaon,  as  if  possessing  colossal  dimensions, 
and   produce    an   effect  in  point  of  grandeur 
which  cannot  easily  be  surpassed.    Long  before 
tbe  period  when  man  began  to  erect  these  feeble 
•emblances  of  moimtains,  a  various  level  of  Mu- 
rium had  been  established  in  the  spaces  between 
the  rivers,  by  which  in  one  part  tiie  waters  of  the 
Sophrates  find  a  higher  level  than  tiie  Tigris, 
into  which  they  flow  at  the  high  season ;  while  at 
another  place  the  Tigris  sends  its  waters  to  the 
Eophrates,  and  restores  the  flood  by  which  it  had 
bem  previously  enriched  from  ihe  *  Great  River/ 
Th»  Euphrates  is  still  a  majestic  stream,  but 
vanden  through  a  dreary  solitude.   Its  banks  aie 
boary  with  reeds,  and  the  grey  osier-willows  are 
y^  there  on  which  the  captives  of  Israel  hung  up 
their  harps,  and,  while  Jerusalem  was  not,  refused 
to  be  comforted.     At  that  time  its  now  broken 
hilb  were  palaces ;  its  long  undulating  mounds, 
■treeti ;  its  vast  solitude  was  filled  with  the  busy 
nbjects  of  the  proud  mistress  of  the  East.     Now, 
'  wasted  with  misery,*  her  habitations  are  not  to 
be  found ;  and,  for  herself,  *  the  worm  is  spread 
over  her.*   Strabo  makes  the  Euphrates  a  stadium 
(560  feet)  in  breadth  at  Babylon ;  according  io 
Bamel  it  is  about  491  English  feet ;  D'Anville 
Rdacei  it  to  330;  Rich,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
fuses  it  to  450  feet ;  its  breadth,  however,  varies 
vi  its  pasmge  through  the  ruins.  Rich  ascertained 
itidepth  to  be  2§  fkthoms,  and  that  the  current 
raos  gently  at  the  medium  rate  of  about  two 
knots  an  hour.     The  Euphrates  is  fhr  less  rapid 
thsa  the  Tigris,  and  rises  at  an  earlier  period. 
When  at  its  height — ^from  the  latter  end  of  April 
tothe  latter  end  of  June — it  overflows  Ae  surround- 

• 

n^  oiMmtry,  fills,  without  the  aid  of  himuin  labour, 
tile  canals  dug  for  its  reception,  and  facilitates 
*|nciiltare  in  a  surprising  degree.  The  ruins  of 
.  Babykm  are  then  so  inundated  as  to  render  many 
pits  of  tiiem  inaccessible.  The  water  of  the 
™pbiates  is  esteemed  mote  salubrious  than  that 
•f  we  Tigris.  The  course  of  the  river  through  the 
"te  of  Babylon  is  north  and  south.  Bricks  and 
?her  fbgments  of  buildings  are  frequently  found 
>>  it  by  fishermen  who  ply  on  its  waters. 

I^^inng  the  three  great  empires  of  the  East,  no 
^1^  of  tibe  whole  appears  to  nave  been  so  reputed 
^fertility  and  riches  as  the  district  of  Babylonia, 
*bicfa  arose  in  the  main  firom  the  proper  manage- 
5*0*  of  the  mighty  river  which  flowed  through  it 
^^odotus  mentions  ^lat,  when  reduced  to  the 
jwk  of  a  province,  it  yielded  a  revenue  to  the 
ni^g>of  Persia  which  comprised  half  their  in- 
**»»•.  And  the  terms  in  which  the  Scriptures 
y^be  its  natural  as  well  as  its  acquired  su- 
JJ^^cy  when  it  was  the  imperial  city,  evidence 
«  wne  ^cts.    They  call   it  *  Babylon,  the 

^*"y?f^^^«»»>  ^  beauty  of  the  Chaldee 
netfiency ;  ^  lady  of  kingdoms,  given  to  plea- 
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sure;  fiiat  dwelleth  carelessly,  and  sayeth  in  her 
heart,  /  tmi,  and  there  is  none  else  beside  me.'' 
But  now,  in  the  expressive  and  inimitable  lan- 
guage of  the  same  holy  book,  may  it  be  said-^ 
'  She  sits  as  a  widow  on  the  ground.  There  is  no ' 
more  a  dirone  for  thee,  O  daughter  of  the  Chal- 
dasans !  *  As  for  the  abimdance  of  the  country, 
it  has  vanished  as  clean  away  as  if '  the  besom  ox 
desolation  *  had  swept  it  finm  north  to  south ;  the 
whole  land,  from  the  outskirts  of  Bagdad  to  tiie 
farthest  reach  of  sight,  lying  a  melancholy  waste. 

In  order  to  defend  the  country  against  hostile 
attacks  from  its  neighbours,  northward  from  Ba- 
bylon, between  the  two  rivers,  a  wall  was  built, 
which  is  known  under  ihe  name  of  the  Median 
Wall  (rh  Mfiitas  mXodiiwfov  ruxos,  Xen.  Anab, 
ii.  4,  12).  The  Babylonians  were  famous  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloth  and  carpets :  they  also  ex- 
celled in  making  perfumes,  m  carving  in  wood, 
and  in  working  in  precious  stones.  They  were  a 
commercial  as  well  as  a  manufacturing  people, 
and  carried  on  a  very  extensive  trtule  alike 
by  land  and  by  sea.  Babylon  was  indeed  a 
commercial  depot  between  the  Eastern  and  the 
Western  worlds  (Ezek.  xvii.  4;  Is.  xliii.  14). 
Thus  favoured  by  nature  and  aided  by  art.  Baby- 
lonia became  the  first  abode  of  social  order  and 
the  cradle  of  civilisation.  Here  first  arose  a  pow^ 
ftA  empire — here  astronomy  was  first  cultivated — 
here  measures  and  weights  were  first  employed. 

The  original  inhabitants  were  without  doubt  of 
the  Shemitic  family ;  and  their  language  belonged 
to  the  class  of  tongun  spoken  by  ^t  rac^  parti- 
cularly to  the  Aramaic  oranch,  and  was  indeed  a 
dialect  similar  to  that  which  is  now  called  Chaldee. 

From  the  account  which  is  found  in  Gen.  x.  8, 
Nimrodf  the  son  of  Gush,  appears  to  have  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  to  have  been  its  first 
sovereign.  In  the  14th  chap,  of  the  same  book, 
Amrctphel  is  cursorily  mentioned  as  king  of 
Shinar.  In  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (a.c.  713)— 
2  Kings  XX.  12 — *  Berodach-baladan,  the  son  of 
Baladan,"  was  <  king  of  Babylon,*  and  *  sent  let- 
ters and  a  present  unto  Hezekiah,  for  he  had  heard 
that  Hezekiah  had  been  sick.*  About  a  hundred 
years  later,  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak  of  the 
invasion  of  the  Babylonians  under  Ute  name  of 
the  Cbaldsans ;  and  now  Nebuchadnezzar  ap- 
pears in  ihe  historical  books  (2  Kings  xxiv.  1,  s^. ; 
Jer.  xxxvi.  9,  27)  as  head  of  the  all-subduing 
empire  of  Babylon.  Evilmerodach  (2  Kings  xxv. 
27;  Jer.  lii.  31),  son  of  the  preceding,  is  also 
mentioned  as  *  kmg  of  Babylon  ;*  and  with  Bel- 
shazzar  (Dan.  v.  I,  SO),  the  Nabonedus  of  Bero- 
sus,  the  Ime  of  fiie  Ghaldsean  kings  was  closed : 
he  perished  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  the 
Medo-Persians  (Dan.  v.  31),  'and  Darius,  the 
Median,  took  the  kingdom.* 

The  domination  of  the  Chaldaeans  in  Babylon 
has  given  historians  some  trouble  to  explain.  The 
ChaldsBans  appear  to  have  originally  been  a 
nomadic  tribe  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
numbers  of  whom  are  thought  to  have  settled  in 
Babylon  as  subjects,  where,  having  been  civilized 
and  grown  powerful,  they  seized  ^e  supreme  power 
and  founded  a  Chaldeeo-Babylonian  empire. 

Herodotus  has  noticed  the  Chaldasans  as  a  tribe 
of  priests  (i.  28) ;  Diodorus  (i.  28),  as  a  sraarate 
caste  under  Befus,  an  Egyptian  priest ;  whue  ^e 
book  of  Daniel  refers  to  them  as  astrologers, 
magicians,  and  soothsayers:  but  there  can  be 
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little  doubt,  as  Uid  down  by  Geseniui  on  Iiaiah 
xxiii.  13,  that  it  was  the  name  of  a  distinct 
nation,  if  not,  as  Heeren  {Manual  of  Anc,  Hist, 
28)  has  maintained,  the  name  of  the  Northern 
nomades  in  general.  In  connection  with  Baby- 
lonia the  Chaldseans  are  to  be  regarded  as  a 
conquering  nation  as  well  as  a  learned  people : 
they  introduced  a  correct  method  of  reckoning 
time,  and  began  their  reign  with  Nabonassar, 
B.C.  747.  The  brilliant  period  of  the  Chaldso- 
Babylonian  empire  extended  to  b.c.  538,  when 
the  great  city,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel,  was  sacked  and  destroyed. 

Babykuiia,  during  this  period,  was  '  die  land 
of  the  ChaldsBans,*  the  same  as  that  into  which 
the  children  of  Judah  were  carried  away  captive 
(Jer.  xxiv.  5);  which  contained  Babylon  ^Jer. 
1.  1 ;  Ezek.  xii.  13);  was  the  seat  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  (Jer.  zxv.  12),  and  contained  the 
house  of  the  god  of  Nebuchadnexcar  TDan.  i. 
1,  2).  The  profane  historians  lend  their  testi- 
mony to  the  same  effect.  There  is  another  scrip- 
tural reference  to  this  proud  period  in  the  histcny 
of  the  Chaldees,  when  learned  men  filled  the 
streets  and  the  temples  of  Nineveh  and  Babel ; — 
'  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldfeans ;  this  people 
was  not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that 
dwrell  in  the  wilderness :  they  set  up  the  towers 
thereof  they  raised  up  the  palaces  thereof;  and 
he  brought  it  to  ruin  *  (Isa.  xxiii.  13). 

A  full  description  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Babylonia,  Babylon,  and  Babal,  with  illustrations, 
disquisitions,  maps,  plans,  &c.,  may  be  found  in 
the  following  works : — Memoir  on  the  Rums  of 
Babylon,  by  €.  J.  Rich,  2nd  edit  London,  1836 ; 
Travels  in  Georgia^  Persioy  Armeniaf  and  Anr 
eietU  Babylonia,  by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  Lon- 
don, 1822 ;  Ainsworth's  Researches  m  Babylonia, 
London,  1838;  Fruer's  Travels  m  Koordisiam, 
Mssopotamtia,  ^.  London,  1840 ;  Ro«nmiiller*s 
Bibliche  Alterthtunskunde ;  Oeeenius  in  the  Cy- 
elopHdie  of  Ersch  and  Gkuber ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i. 
4 ;  Wahl,  Qesckichte  der  Merg.  Spr,  pp.  570 ; 
Winer,  BibUsckes  Real-»orterbueh,^-J,  R.  B. 

BACA  (Mp9)  and  BECAIM  (D^K39)  occur, 
ihe  first  in  P^  Ixxxiv.  6,  <  Who  passing  through 
the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  well;  the  rain 
also  filleth  the  pools;"  the  second  in  2  Sam.  v. 
23,  24,  and  in  1  Chran.  xiv.  14,  15,  <  And  let  it 
be,  when  thou  hearest  the  sound  of  a  going  in 
the  tops  of  the  mulbenry  trees,  that  thou  shalt 
bestir  thyself.* 

Neither  the  mulberry  nor  the  pear-tree,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  haca  of  the  Scriptures,  satis- 
fies translators  and  commentatots,  because  they 
do  not  possess  any  characters  particularly  suitable 
to  the  above  passages.  With  regard  to  the  mul- 
berry, Rosenmiiller  justly  observes,  that  this  intex^ 
pretation  is  countenanced  neither  by  the  ancient 
translators  nor  by  the  occurrence  of  any  similar 
tenn  in  the  cognate  languages.  We  should  ex- 
pect, however,  some  notice  in  Scripture  of  a  tree 
which  must  have  been  common,  and  always 
esteemed  for  its  fruit  [Sykaminos].  Rosenmiiller 
prefers  pear-trees  in  the  preceding  passages,  as 
being  the  oldest  rendering  of  the  worcb.  But  the 
correctness  of  this  translation  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  of  the  cognate  dialects ;  nor  is  the  pear-tree 
jnore  appropriate  than  the  mulbenry. 

In  consequence  no  doubt  of  these  difficulties, 
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other  plants  have  been  resorted  to;  and  Cebnsa 
quotes  Abul  Fadli^s  description  of  a  ahiob 
of  Mecca :  '  Baca  nota  est  arbor  s.  finitex,  in 
Mecca,  et   tractibus  vicinis.      Similis    cat    rf 

aIuJ  Basch&m,  nisi  quod  folia  ejus    loKks^ora 

sint.  Fructum,  perinde  ac  ilia,  plorinnim  fart, 
sed  majorem  et  rotundiocem.  TempfmniwrtP 
calida  est  et  sicca.  £t  cum  folium  ejus  reaecsUnr, 
lacryma  qusedam  inde  distillat,  alba,  mlida,  «( 
acris,  virtutis  tamen  nullius.  Probata  est  me- 
dicina  contra  dolorem  dentinal,  si  hujoa  arboris 
nunis  fricentur.  Quin  et  confortat  gingivaa,  ct 
prohibet  ne  malum  renovetur*    (Cels.  i.  339). 

The  same  plant  is  probably  that  lefeired  to  by 
Forskal  (p.  198)  among  the  obscure  plants  witb- 
out  fructification  which  be  obtained  firasn  Djobbsn, 

and  which  he  says  was  called  uJ  Baka,  vd  vxJl 

Ebka:  <  Arbor  foliis  obovatis,  glabris,  integris, 
lactescens,  venenata.* 

If  this  be  the  same  as  the  former,  both  are  still 
unknown  any  further,  and  we  cannot  tberelbre  d»> 
termine  whettier  they  are  found  in  Palestine  or  not. 

The  tree  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  whatever  it 
is,  must  be  common  in  Palertine^   must   grosr 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  water,  have  its  leaves 
easily  moved,  and  have  a  name  in   some  ti 
the  cognate  languages  similar  to  the   Hebrew 
Baca.     The  only  one  with  which  we  mre  ac- 
quainted answering  to  these  conditions  is  that 
called  bak  by  the  Arabs,  or  rather  sht^iU-afbak 
— that  is,  the  ^  or  gnai  tree.     It  seems  to 
be  so  called  from  its  seeds,  when  loosened,  from 
their  capsular  covering,  floating  about  like  gnats, 
in   consequence  of   boHag    covered  with    light 
silk-like  hairs,  as  is  the  case  with  those  4if  the 
willow.    In  Richardson^s  Ar€Unc  Dietiotsary  the 
bak-tree  is  considered  to  be   the  elm,   bat  Co 
us  it  miesrs  to  be  the  poplar:  for  the  dirdmr 
of  the  Arabians  seems  to  be  another  kind  of 
bak-tree,  probably  the  arbor  culicum  of  the  Latin 
translators  of  Avicenna.    Of  this  tree  Plempius 
says,  *  Leguntur  in  codice  Romano  princ^iiolusc, 
Dicit  Dioscorides  banc  arbotem  esse  salict  mBi" 
lem ;  i  Syris  vocari  dirdar,  i  Cbaldssis  cnliwnn 
arboiem.'    As  this  passage  is  not  found  in  Dio- 
scorides, it  is  curious  that  it  should  occur  in 
an  old  manuscript    For  in  other  Arabic  aothon 
the  dirdar  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  gkmrh,  and 
the  gburb  we  have  ascertained  to  be  the  Lom- 
bardypoplar(v. /tftat.£ruiMa.J^.,p.344>  The 
willow  and  the  poplar  are  well  known  to  have  ^ 
same  kind  of  seeo,  whence  they  are  included  by 
botanists  in  the  group  of  Salicineae. 

As  it  seems  to  us  sufficiently  clear  that  the  bsk- 
tree  is  a  kind  of  poplar,  and  as  the  Arabic  *  bak* 
is  very  similar  to  the  Hebrew  '  Baca,'  so  it  is  pro- 
bable that  one  of  the  kinds  of  poplar  may  be  in- 
tended in  theabove  passages  of  Scripture.  And  it 
must  be  noted  that  the  poplar  is  as  appropriate  as 
any  tree  can  be  for  the  elucidation  of  the  ijsssigfs 
in  which  baca  occurs.  For  the  poplar  is  well  known 
to  delight  in  moist  situations,  and  Bishop  Home, 
in  his  Comm,  on  Psalm  Ixxxiv.,  has  infcned  that 
in  the  valley  of  Baca  the  Israelites,  on  their  way 
to  Jerusalem,  were  refreshed  by  plenty  of  water. 
It  is  not  less  appropriate  in  tne  passages  in 
2  Samuel  and  1  Chronicles,  as  no  tree  is  moie 
remarkable  dian  the  poplar  for  the  esse  with 
which  its  leaves  are   rustled   by  the  slightest 
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BOfcncnt  of  the  air;  an  effect  which  might  be 
canted  in  a  still  night  even  by  the  movement  of  a 
body  of  men  on  the  gnmnd,when  attacked  in  flank 
or  when  unprepared.  That  poplan  are  common  in 
Palestine  may  be  proved  fmm  Kitto  s  PalesUney 
p.  114  :  *  Of  popLais  we  only  know,  with  cer- 
tainty, that  the  black  poplar*  the  aspen,  and  the 
Lombardy  twplar  grow  in  Palestine.  The  aspen, 
whose  kng  leafstalks  cause  the  leaves  to  tremble 
with  every  breath  of  wind,  unites  with  the  willow 
and  the  oak  to  overshadow  the  watercourses  of 
the  Lower  Lebanon,  and,  with  the  oleander  and 
the  acacia,  to  adorn  the  ravines  of  southern 
Pislestine :  we  do  no(  know  that  the  Lombaidy 
poplar  has  been  noticed  but  by  Lord  Lindsay, 
who  describes  it  as  growing  with  the  walnut-tree 
sod  weeping-willow  under  the  deep  torrents  of 
Iht  Ujmer  Lebanon.*— J.  F.  R. 

BACJa,  the  VALLEY  OF  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  6), 

sr  Valley  of  Weeping.  Some,  with  our  translators, 

regard  diis  as  the  name  of  a  place,  and  by  such  it 

ktt  been  usually  sought  in  the  Bekaa  (el-Bekaa), 

a  nllej  or  plajn  in  which  Baalbek  is  situated. 

te  diu  spot  is  far  from  possessing  the  dreariness 

and  drought  on  which  the  point  of  the  Psalmist's 

attolonon  depends.    It  does  not  appear  neces- 

isry  to  understand  that  there  is  any  reference  to 

ao  actual  valley  so  adled.     The  Psalmist  in 

oile,  or  at  least  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem,  is 

•pMkiDg  of  the  privileges  and  happiness  of  those 

wko  are  permitted  to  make  the  usual  pilgrimages 

to  tiiat  city,  in  order  to  worship  Jehovah  in  the 

Temple :  '  They  knew  the  ways  that  lead  thither ; 

yea,  though  they  must  pass  through  rough  and 

<hearv  paths,  even  a  vale  of  tears ;  vet  such  are 

thdr  iicme  and  joy  of  heart,  that  all  this  is  to  them 

M  a  wdl-watered  country,  a  land  crowned  with 

kilenngs  of  the  early  min.*     Dr.  Robinson  (Add, 

to  Calmet)  concludes  that  something  like  this  is 

tksiase  of  the  passage.    Few  versions  regard  the 

wd  as  a  proper  name.    The  Sept  has  tls  t^k 

MAilte  Tov  te\av$fiwros',  the  Vulgate,  m  vaUe 

BAD.    [By«wj8.] 

BADOEB.    Tills  is  unquestionably  a  wrong 

interpretation  of  the  word  CTin  tachaah,  since  the 

Wger  is  not  (bond  in  Southern  Asia,  and  has  not 

M  yet  been  noticed  out  of  Europe.    The  word  oc- 

on  in  die  plural  form  in  Exod.  xxv.  5 ;  xxvi.  14 ; 

ttXT.  7, 23 ;  xxxvi.  19;  xxxix.  34 ;  Num.  iv.  ft, 

%  10, 11, 12, 14,  25 ;  and  Ezek.  xvL  10 ;  and  in 

^"UMction  with  THSf  oroth,  skins,  is  used  to  denote 

^  covering  of  the  Tabernacle.    Skins  of  some 

*|unial  no  doubt  are  meant,  though  any  confirma- 

tim  in  favour  of  the  badger,  derived  from  the 

C^lifthiee  vcnion,  with  or  without  a    prefix,  is 

•piaUy  mitenablei,  since  the  species  is  likewise 

*°*^Down  in  Chaldsea.   A  judicious  Biblical  critic 

•QMnrei  that  it  is  Questionable  whether  the  skin  of 

an  Qoclean  animal  would  have  been  suflered  to 

*|^  in  contact  with  objects  kept  so  sacred  as  the 

•««nacle  and  all  that  pertained  to  it  This  con- 

■^■•tion  was  evidently  paramount  when  we  find 

*«")•'  "kins,  stained  red,  employed  in  the  first  co- 

v«nig,  and  theie,  like  all  the  other  materials 

"•P^jwd  &r  the  purpose,  were  free  gifts  from  the 

P«»pl«;  ooDsequently  the  skins  for  the  cxteroal 

^^«^w«e  likewise  possessed  by  the  public, 

•'**  ti*ttefcre  were  used  or  intended  for  common 

P»poset 

u  tbe  present  state  of  loological  knowledge  it 


is  not  necessary  to  refrite  the  notions  that  tachash 
was  the  name  of  a  mermaid  or  homo  marinus, 
or  of  the  walrus,  a  Polar  animal,  or  of  the  dugong 
or  seal,  for  neiUier  of  these  is  known  in  the  Iih 
dian.  Red,  or  Persian  seas,  and  there  is  little 
probability  that  in  remote  ages  they  fr^uented 
the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
where  the  current  sweeps  all  things  northward; 
still  less  that  they  nestled  in  the  lakes  of  the 
Delta,  where  crocodiles  then    abounded.     But 


Niebuhr^s    hint 


respectmg    the    name    .  uj,^ 

tachash,  given,  with  some  reference  to  colours,  to 
a  species  of  delphinus  or  porpois^  by  die  Arabs 
near  Cape  Mussendum,  may  deserve  consideration, 
since  die  same  people  still  make  small  rounded 
bucklers  and  soles  of  sandals  of  the  hotU's  skin, 
which  is  a  cetaceous  animal,  perhaps  identical 
with  Niebuhr's.    This  material  might  have  been 
obtained  from  die  caravan-traders  of  Yemen,  or 
from  the  Ismaelites  of  Edom,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  fitted  ibr  other  purposes  than  pack- 
saddles  and  sandal-soles:    considering  tachash, 
therefore,  not  to  indicate  a  colour,  but  the  skin  of 
an  animal,  which  may  have  derived  its  name  from 
its  colour,  probably  deep  grey,  ash,  or  slaty  (Ays- 
ffinus),  we  must  look  fur  the  object  in  question  to 
the  roology  of  the  r^on  around,  or  to  places  acces- 
sible by  means  of  the  traders  and  tribute  importa- 
tions of  raw  materials  in  Egynt,  where  we  actually 
observe  leopard  or  panther  skuib  and  others  of  a 
smaller  carnivorous  animal  with  a  long  fbx-tail 
represented    in     the     triumplial     procession    of 
Thothmes  IIL    at   Thebes    (Wilkinson  s^nc. 
EgyptkuUy  vol.  L  pi.  4).  These  may  have  been  of 
a  canine  genus,  such  as  the  agriodus,  or  m^alotis 
Lalandii,  which  is  actually  iron-grey;  or  of  a 
viverrous  species,  whereof  th^e  are  many  in  Africa 
both  grey  and  spotted.  Still  these  are  unclean  ani- 
mals, and  for  oiis  reason  we  turn  to  another  view 
of  die  case,  which  may  prove  the  most  satisfac- 
tory that  can  now  be  obtained.     N^;roland  and 
Central  and  Eastern  Africa  contain  a  number  of 
ruminating  animals  of  the  great  antelope  fiunily : 
they  are    known  to  the  natives   under  various 
names,  such    as  pacasse,    empacasse,    thacasse^ 
facasse,  and  tachaitxe,  all  mote  or  less  varieties 
of  the  word  tachash  :   they  are  of  considerable 
sixe;  often  of  slaty  and  purple-grey  colours,  and 
mi^t  be  termed  stt^^-goats  and  ox-goats.     Of 
these  one  or  more  occur  in  the  hunting-scenes  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude diat  the  skins  were  accessible  in  abundance, 
and  may  have  been  dressed  with  the  hair  on  for 
coverings  of  baggage,  and  for  boots,  such  as  we 
see  worn  by  the  human  figures  in  the  same  pro- 
cessions.    Thus  we  have  the  greater  number  of 
the  conditions  of  the  question  sufficiently  realized 
to  enable  us  to  draw  the  inference  that  tachash 
refers  to  a  ruminant  of  the  Aigocerine  or  Damaline 
groups,  most  likely  of  an   iron-grey  or  slaty- 
coloured  species. — C.  H.  S. 

BAG,  a  puxse  or  pouch  (Deut  xxv.  13 ;  Job 
xiv.  17 ;  I  Sam.  xvii.  40 ;  Luke  xii.  33>  The 
money  deposited  in  the  treasuries  of  Eastern 
princes,  or  intended  for  large  payments,  or  to  be 
sent  to  a  government  as  taxes  or  tribute,  is  col- 
lected in  long,  narrow  bags  or  purses,  each  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  mmey,  and  sealed 
with  &t  official  seal.  As  the  money  is  counted 
for  this  purpose,  and  sealed  with  great  care  by 
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officen  properly  appointed,  the  bag,  or  pone, 
paaset  current,  as  long  as  the  seal  remains  un- 
broken, (or  the  amount  marked  thereon.  In  the 
receipt  and  payment  of  large  sums,  this  is  a  great 
and  important  convenience  in  countries  where  the 
management  of  large  transactions  by  paper  is 
unknown,  or  where  a  currency  is  chiefly  or 
wholly  of  silver:  it  saves  the  great  trouble  of 
counting  or  weighing  loose  monev.  This  usage 
is  so  well  established,  that,  at  this  day,  in  the 
Levant,  *  a  purse '  is  the  very  name  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money  (now  five  pounds  sterling),  and 
all  large  payments  are  stated  in  <  purses/  The 
antiquity  of  this  custom  is  attested  by  the  monu- 
ments c^  Egypt,  in  which  the  ambassadors  of 


distant  nations  are  represented  as  bringing  their 
tributes  in  sealed  bags  of  money  to  Thothmes 
III. ;  and  we  see  the  same  bags  deposited  intact 
in  the  royal  treasury.  When  coined  money  was 
not  used,  the  seal  must  have  been  considered  a 
voucher  not  only^for  the  amount,  but  for  the  pu- 
rity of  the  metal.  The  money  collected  in  the 
Temple,  in  the  time  of  Joash,  seems  to  have  been 
made  up  into  bags  of  equal  value  after  this 
fashion;  which  were  probaoly  delivered,  sealed, 
to  those  who  paid  ibe  workmen  (2  Kings  xii.  10 ; 
comp.  also  2  Kings  v.  23;  Tobit  ix.  5 ;  xi.  16). 
BAHURIM,  a  place  not  far  ttom  Jerusalem, 
bejond  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  road  to  the 
Jordan,  where  ^mei  cursed  and  threw  stones  at 
David  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5 ;  Joseph.  ArUiq,  vii.  9.  7). 

BALAAM  (D^3 ;  Sept  and  Philo,  Ba\ad/i; 
Josephus,  BdXa^s).    The  name  is  derived  by 

Vitringa  finom  /JS  and  DJ,  lord  of  the  people; 

but  by  Simonis  from  VP^  and  D^,  destruction 
of  the  people — an  allusion  to  his  supposed  supers 
natural  powers.  His  father's  name  liyS  comes 
likewise  from  a  root  which  means  to  consume  or 

devour.  It  is  deserving  of  notice  that  P71,  the 
first  king  of  the  Edomites,  was  also  the  son  of  a 
niya  Bear  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32).  In  2  Peter  ii.  15, 
Balaam  is  called  the  Son  of  Bosor^  which  Gese- 
nius  attributes  to  an  early  corruption  of  the  text, 
but  Dr.  Lightfoot  considers  it  to  be  a  Chaldaism, 
and  infers  ^m  the  Apostle's  use  of  it,  that  be  was 
then  resident  at  Babylon.  TWorks,  vol.  vii.  p. 
SO :  Sermon  on  the  way  of  BcUaam.)  In  the 
other  passage  of  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15J,  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  described 
as  following  the  doctrine  or  teaching  of  Balaam ; 
and  it  appears  not  improbable  that  this  name  is 
emploved  symbolically,  as  Nuc^JAoos,  Nicolaus, 
it  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Balaam.  The  first 
mention  of  this  remarkable  person  is  in  Numbers 
xxii.  5,  where  we  are  informed  that  Balak  <  sent 
messengers  unto  Balaam  the  son  of  Beorto  Pethor, 
which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children 
of  his  people.*  Twelve  Hebrew  MSS.  examined 
by  Dr.  Kennicott,  two  of  De  RoMi's,  the  Sama- 
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ritan  text,  with  the  Syriac  and  Vulgate 
instead  of  10^  03  '  children  of  his  P^op^' 
\yOV  03  '  childmi  of  Ammon.'  l%is  is 
proved  by  Houbigant  and  Kennicott,  but  is 
consistent  with  Deut.  xxiii.  4,  which  informs 
diat  Pethor  was  in  Mesopotamia;  for  ^  Am- 
monites, as  RosenmiUler  observes,  never  extended 
so  far  as  the  Euphrates,  which  must  be  tiie  river 
alluded  to.  If  oie  received  reading  be  correct,  it 
intimates  that  Pethor  was  situated  In  Balaam^s 
native  coimtry,  and  that  he  was  not  a  mere 
sojourner  in  Mesopotamia,  as  the  Jewish  patriardiB 
were  in  Canaan.  In  Jodiua  xiii.  22,  Halaam  is 
termed  <the  Soothsayer*  DDIp,  a  word  which, 
with  its  cognates,  is  used  almost  without  exc«o- 
tion  in  an  unfavourable  sense.  Joeephos  cam 
him  fidrris  ipieros,  an  eminent  diviner  (Antiq. 
iv.  6.  }  2) ;  and  what  is  to  be  understood  by  tins 
appellation,  may  be  perhaps  best  learned  fimn 
the  following  description  by  I%ilo : — <  There  was 
a  man  at  that  time  celebrated  ibr  divinatiuu,  wl» 
lived  in  Mesoiiotamia,  and  was  an  adept  in  all  Iba 
fbrmt  of  the  divining  ut;  bntinnohniidiwaiKe 
more  admired  than  in  augury ;  to  many  persona 
and  on  many  occasions  he  gave  great  and  astound- 
ing proofs  of  his  skill.  For  to  some  he  foretold 
storms  in  the  height  of  summer ;  to  otiien  drought 
and  heat  in  the  depth  of  winter;  to  some  scarcity 
succeeding  a  fhiitful  year,  and  then  again  abun- 
dance after  scarcity;  to  ofhen  the  overflowing  and 
the  dirinff  up  of  rivers ;  and  the  remedies  of  pesti- 
lential diseases,  and  a  vast  multitude  of  otiber 
thinn,  each  of  which  he  acquired  great  fkme  for 
predicting'  {Vita  Moysis,  (  4%\  Origen  speaks 
of  Balaam  as  famous  for  ms  sxill  in  magic,  and 
the  use  of  noxious  incantations,  but  denies  that 
he  had  any  power  to  bless,  for  which  he  gives 
the  following  reason : — '  Are  enim  magiea  neecU 
benadicere  quia  nee  dtemones  sekmt  benefaeereJ* 
(In  Num.  Hom,  xiii.)  Balak*s  language, '  I  wot 
he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed*  (Numb.  xxiL  6), 
he  considers  as  only  designed  to  flatter  Balaam, 
and  render  him  compliant  with  his  wishes. 

Of  the  numerous  paradoxes  which  we  find  in 
'this  strange  mixture  of  a  man,*  as  Bishop  New- 
ton terms  him,  not  the  least  striking  is  that  with 
the  practice  of  an  art  expressly  forbidden  to  the 
Israelites,  Q  there  shall  not  be  fbnnd  among  you 
one  that  useth  divination  (D^tDDp  DOpf  Detit. 
xviii.  10^,  for  all  that  do  these  things  are  an 
abominabon  to  the  Lord' — ver.  12)  he  anited  the 
knowledge  and  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  intimations  of  his  will : 
*  I  will  bring  you  woid  again  as  the  Lord  (Je- 
hovah) shall  speak  imto  me*  (Num.  xxii.  8). 
The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  by  what  means  did 
he  become  acquainted  with  the  true  religion  t 
Dr.  Hengstenberg  suggests  that  he  was  led  to 
renounce  idolatry  by  the  reports  that  readied 
him  of  the  miracles  attending  the  Exodus ;  and 
that  having  experienced  the  deceptive  nature  of 
the  soothsaying  art,  he  hoped  by  becoming  a 
worshipper  of  the  Qod  of  the  Hebrews,  to  acquire 
fresh  power  over  nature,  and  a  clearer  insight 
into  fiiturity.  Yet  the  sacred  nanative  gives  us 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  the  Israelites.  In  Num.  xxii.  11, 
he  merely  repeats  Balak*s  message,  'Behold 
there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt,*  ftc,  witii- 
out  intimating  that  he  had  heard  of  the  miracles 
wrought  on  tlwir  behalf.    The  allusioD  in  Nun. 
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zziii.  SS  might  be  promptod  by  tbe  divine  afila- 
tus  vfaich  he  then  felt  And  had  he  been  ac- 
tnated,  in  the  fint  instance^  by  motives  of  per- 
sonal aggondiiement,  it  seems  hazdly  probable 
that  he  would  have  been  fiivoured  with  those 
divine  oommunicatians  with  which  his  language 
in  Num.  zxii.  8  implies  a  familiarity.  Since^  in 
the  case  of  Simon  .Magus,  the  offer  to  'purchase 
tiie  gilt  of  God  wi^  money*  (Acts  viii.  20)  called 
fiirth  an  immediate  and  awiiil  rebuke  from  the 
Apostlesy  would  not  Balaam's  attempt  to  obtain 
a  similar  gift  with  a  direct  view  to  personal 
emolument  and  £une  have  met  with  a  similar 
repulse  f — Dr,  H.  supposes,  indeed,  that  there 
was  a  mixture  of  a  higher  order  of  sentiments,  a 
sense  of  the  wants  of  tus  moral  nature,  which  led 
him  to  seek  Jdiovah,  and  laid  a  foundation  for 
intercourse  with  him.  In  the  absence  of  more 
copious  and  precise  information,  may  we  not 
reasonably  conjecture  that  Jacob's  residence  for 
twenty  years  in  Mesopotamia  contributed  to 
msmtain  some  just  ideas  of  religion,  though  min- 
gled with  much  superstition  ¥  To  this  source 
and  the  exisling  remains  of  Patriarchal  religion, 
Balaam  was  probably  indebted  for  that  truth 
which  he  unhappily  'held  in  unrighteousness" 
(BoDL  i.  18). 

On  the  narrative  contained  in  Numbers  xxii. 
tt-35  a  difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed, 
e?en  among  those  who  fully  admit  its  authen- 
ticity.   The  advocates  for  a  literal  interpretation 
ttxge,  that  in  a  historical  work  and  a  narrative 
bearing  the  same  character,  it  would  be  unnatural 
to  regard  any  of  the  occurrences  as  taking  place 
in  vision,  unless  expressly  so  stated ;  —  that  it 
vonld  be  difficult  to  determine  where  the  vision 
begins,   and  where  it  ends ;  —  that  Jdiovah's 
'opening  the  mou^  of  the  ass'  (Num.  xxii.  28) 
BBust  have  been  an  external  act ;  and,  finally,  that 
Peta's  language  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  Hie 
literal  seitfe:    hm^^tor  i^tcetfov,   iv  iufdpi&wov 
^tM^  <p9€y(4t*ttn¥  4K^\wr€  r^v  rov  wpoipiirov 
npappowlatf — '  The  dumb  ass,  speaking  with  a 
man  8  vmcei,  reproved  the  madness  of  tiie  Pro^^et' 
(2  Peter  ii.  16).    Those  who  conceive  that  the 
yalripg  of  the  ass  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Angel  occurred  in  vision  to   Balaam  (among 
whom  are   Biaimooides,  Leibnitz,  and  Hengs- 
^snberg)  insist  upon  the  &ct  that  dreams  and 
visions  were  the  ordinary  methods  by  which  God 
made  himself  known  to  the  Prophets  (Num.  xii. 
6);  they  remark  that  Balaam,  in  the  introduo- 
tvm  to  his  third  and  fourth  prophecies  (xxiv.  3, 
^  15),  sp^kks  of  hi^mself  as  *  tiie  man  who  had 
1^  eyes  Ami"  (Dne^=  DH*^  and  DHD,  v.  Lam. 
^  8),  and  who,  on  falling  doMm  in  prophetic 
cntasy,  had  his  eyes  opened ; — that  he  expressed 
no  surprise  on  hearing  the  ass  speak ;  and  that 
neither  hii  servants  nor  the  Moabitish  princes  who 
accompanied  him  appear  to  have  been  cognizant 
of  any  supernatural  appearance.    Dr.  Jortin  sup- 
poses that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  suffered  himself 
to  be  seen  by  the  beairt,  but  not  by  the  Prophet ; 
uat  the  beast  was  terrified,  and  Balaam  smote 
her,  and  then  fell  into  a  trance,  and  in  that  state 
^QOTeaed  fint  with  the  beast  and  then  with  the 
^^*f^    Tbe  Angel  presented  these  objects  to  his 
2**€ination  as  strongly  as  if  they  had  been  before 
j'''  ^yss,  so  that  thu  was  still  a  miraculous  or 
{i«tcniatiiral  operation.      In    dreaming,  many 
"I'S^  bcongruities  occur  without  exciting  our 
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astonishment;  it  is  therefore  not  wonderful  if  the 
Pronhet  conversed  with  his  beast  in  vision,  with- 
out being  startled  at  such  a  phenomenon  (v.  Jor- 
tin's  'Dissertation  on  Balaam,'  pp.  190-194). 

The  limits  of  this  article  wiu  not  allow  of  an 
examination  of  Balaam's  magnificent  prophecies, 
which,  as  Herder  remarks  (^Geitt  der  JE^aiaehen 
Poetiey  ii.  221),  'are  distinguished  for  dignity, 
compression,  vividness,  and  fulness  of  imagery : 
there  is  scarcely  anyuing  equal  to  diem  in  the 
later  Prophets,  and'  (he  adds,  what  few  readers, 
probably,  of  Deut.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  will  be  disposed 
to  admit)  '  nothing  in  the  discourses  of  Moses.' 
We  must  refer  on  this  subject  to  Bishop  Newton 
and  Dr.  Hengstenberg.  The  latter  writer  has 
ably  discussed  the  doubts  raised  by  Dr.  de  Wette 
and  other  German  critics,  respecting  the  antiquity 
and  genuineness  of  this  portion  of  the  Pentateudi. 
(Dr.  Jortin's  Six  Dissertations,  Lond.  1755,  pp. 
171-194 :  BiBhap  Butler's  Sermons  at  the  Rolls' 
Chapel,  Serm.  vii«  Bishop  Newton  On  the  Pro- 
phecies,  vol.  i.  ch.  5.  JDiscours  Historiques,  ^., 
par  BL  Saurin,  Amst  1720,  tome  ii.  Disc, 
64.  Die  Geschichte  Bileams  tmd  seine  WeiS' 
sagungen  erldutert,  von  £.  W.  Hengstenberg, 
1842.  Origenis  Opera,  Berl.  1840,  tom.  x.  pp. 
168-258.)-^.  E.  R. 

BALADAN.    [MsRonACH-BALAnAM.] 

BALAK  (P79>  ^fi^piy:  Sept  BctAiic),  son 
of  Zippor,  and  king  of  the  Moabites  (Num. 
xxii.  %  4),  who  was  so  terrified  at  the  approach 
of  the  victorious  army  of  the  Israelites,  who  in 
their  passage  through  the  desert  had  encamped 
near  the  confines  of  his  territory,  that  he  applied 
to  Balaam,  who  was  then  reputed  to  possess  great 
influence  with  the  higher  spirits,  to  curse  mem. 
The  result  of  this  application  is  related  under 
another  head  [Balaam].  From  Judg.  xiv.  25,  it 
is  clear  that  Balak  was  so  certain  of  tl^  fulfilment 
of  Balaam's  blessing,  *  blessed  is  he  that  blesseth 
the^  and  cursed  is  he  that  curseth  diee^  (Num. 
xxiv.  9),  that  he  never  afterwards  made  the  least 
military  attempt  to  oppose  the  Israelites  (comp. 
Mic.  vi.  5 ;  Rev.  ii.  14). — E.  M. 

BALANCE.    [Wkiohino.] 

BALDNESS  (prS>)  may  be  artificial  or  na- 
tural. Artificial  baldness,  caused  by  cutting 
or  shaving  off  the  hair  of  the  head,  a  custom 
among  all  the  ancient  and  Eastern  nations,  in 
token  of  mourning  for  the  death  of  a  near 
relative  (Jer.  xvi.  6 ;  Amos  viii.  10 ;  Micah  i. 
16),  Moses  forbade  to  tbe  Israelites  (Deut  xiv. 
1),  probably  for  the  very  reason  of  its  being  a 
heatnen  custom;  for  a  leading  object  of  his 
policy  was  to  remove  the  Jews  as  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  ways  and  customs  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  Natural  baldness,  though  Moses 
did  not  consider  it  as  a  symptom  of  leprosy, 
and  declared  the  man  afflicted  with  it  to  be  clean 
and  sound  (Lev.  xiii.  40,  sq.),  yet  was  always 
treated  among  tbe  Israelites  vrith  contempt  (ibid.), 
and  a  bald  man  was  not  unfrequently  exposed  to 
the  ridiculeof  the  mob  (2  Kings  ii.  3 ;  Isa.  iii.  17 ; 
comp.  Suet  Cos,  45 ;  Domit,  18) ;  perhaps  from 
the  suspicion  of  being  under  some  leprous  taint,  as 
the  Hebrew  word  TVp  originally  implied  an  ulcer, 
or  an  ulcered  person.  The  public  prejudice  thus 
entertained  against  a  bald-headed  man  was  per- 
haps the  main  reason  why  he  was  declared  unfit 
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for  the  priettly  office  (Lev.  xzi.  20 ;  Miahn.  tiL 
Bechorothy  vii.  2).— £.  M. 

BANQUETS.  The  entertainments  fpoken  of 
in  Scripture,  on  however  large  a  scale,  and  of 
however  sumptuous  a  character,  were  all  provided 
at  the  expense  of  one  individual ;  the  tpayos  o( 
the  Greeks,  to  which  every  guest  present  contri- 
buted his  proportion,  being  apparently  unknown 
to  the  Jews,  or  at  least  practised  only  by  the 
humbler  classes,  as  some  suppose  that  an  instance 
of  it  occurs  in  the  feast  given  to  our  Lord,  shortly 
before  his  Passion,  by  his  friends  in  Bethany 
(Matt.  xxvi.  2;  Mark  xiv.  I :  comp.  with  John 
xii.  2).  Festive  meetings  of  this  kind  were  held 
only  towards  the  close  of  the  day,  as  it  was  not 
till  business  was  over  that  the  Jews  freely  in- 
dulged in  the  pleasures  of  the  table ;  and  although 
in  the  days  of  Christ  these  meals  were,  after  the 
Roman  fashimi,  called  suppers,  they  corresponded 
exactly  to  the  dinners  of  modem  times,  the  hour 
fixed  for  them  varying  from  five  to  six  o'clock 
P.M.,  or  sometimes  later. 

On  occasions  of  ceremony  the  company  were 
invited  a  considerable  time  previous  to  ti^  cele- 
bration of  the  feast ;  and  on  the  day  and  at  the 
hour  appointed,  an  ex{R«ss  by  rnie  or  more  ser- 
vants, according  to  the  number  and  distance  of 
the  exuected  guests,  was  despatched  to  announce 
that  the  preparations  were  completed,  and  that 
their  presence  was  looked  for  immediately  (Matt 
xxii.   8;    Luke  xiv.   17).     (Orotius,  m  loc. ; 
also   Morier's  Journey^  p.  73.)     This  custom 
obtains  in  the  East  at  the  present  day ;  and  the 
second  invitation,  which  is  always  verbal,  is  de- 
livered by  the  messenger  in  his  master's  name, 
and  frequently  in  the  very  language  of  Scripture : 
'  Behold  I  have  prepared  my  dinner;  my  oxen 
and  fatlings  are  killed,  and  all  things  are  ready  * 
(Matt  xxii.  4).     It  is  observable,  however,  that 
tiiis  afler-summons  is  sent  to  none  but  such  as 
have  been  already  invited,  and  have  declared 
their  acceptance ;  and,  as  in  these  circumstances, 
people  are  bound  by  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
propriety  to  postpone  all  other  engagements  to  the 
duty  of  waitmg  upon  their  entertainer,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  the  vdbement  resentment  of  the  grandee 
in  the  parable  of  the  great  supper,  where  each  of 
the  guests  is  described  as  oflenng  to  the  bearer  of 
the  express  some  frivolous  apologie^fbr  absence, 
was,  so  far  from  being  hanh  and  unreasonable,  as 
infidels  have  characterized  it,  fully  warranted  and 
most  natural  according  to  the  manners  of  tiie  age 
and  country.     By  accepting  his  invitatimi  they 
had  given  a  pledge  of  their  presence,  the  violaticm 
of  which  on  such  trivial  grounds,  and  especially 
after  the  liberal  preparations  made  for  their  enter- 
tainment, could  DO  viewed  in  no  other  light  tiian 
as  a  gross  and  deliberate  insult 

At  the  small  entrance  door  a  servant  was  sta- 
tioned to  receive  the  tablets  or  cards  of  those  who 
were  expected  ;  and  as  curiosity  usually  collected 
a  crowd  of  troublesome  spectators,  anxious  to 
press  forward  into  the  scene  of  gaiety,  the  gate 
was  opened  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  the 
admission  of  a  single  persmi  at  a  time^  who,  on 
presenting  his  invitation  ticket,  was  conducted 
mrough  a  long  and  narrow  passage  into  the  re- 
ceivingHHoom ;  and  then,  after  the  whole  company 
were  assembled,  the  master  of  the  house  shut  the 
door  with  his  own  hands — a  signal  to  the  ser- 
vant to  albvr  humelf  to  be  prevailed  on  neither 
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by  noise  nor  by  impoitanities,  Imwerer  loud  and 
long  continued,  to  admit  the  bystanden.  To 
this  custom  there  is  a  manifest  reference  in  Lnfce 
xiii.  24,  and  Matt  xxv.  10  (Morier's  Jmane^y 
p.  142> 

One  of  the  first  marks  of  courtesy  shown  to  tiw 
guests,  after  saluting  the  host,  was  the  refeesfameot 
of  water  and  fragrant  oil  or  perfiunes ;  and  heoee 
we  find  our  Lord  complaining  of  Simoo*s  onaissinn 
of  these  customary  civilities  (Luke  vii.  44  ^  see  also 
Mark  vii.  4)    [AitoniTnfoJ.    But  a  &r  higher, 
though  necessarily  less  frequent  attention  paid  to 
their  friends  by  tiie  great,  was  the  custom  of  fur- 
nishing each  of  the  company  with  a  magnittrcnt 
habit  of  a  light  and  showy  colour,  and  richly  em- 
broidered, to  be  worn  during  the  festivity  (Ecdcs. 
ix.  8;  Rev.  iii.  4,  5).     The  loose  and  flowing 
style  of  this  gorgeou»  mantle  made  it  equally 
suitable  for  all;   and  it  is  almost   incredible 
what  a  variety  of  such  sumptuous  ganncnts  the 
wardrobes  of  some  great  men  could  supply  to 
equip  a  numerous  party.     In  a  large  company, 
even  of  respectable  persons,  some  might  ^ipear  in 
a  plainer  and  humbler  garb  than  accorded  with 
the  taste  of  the  voluptuous  gentry  of  our  Lord^a 
time;   and  where  this  arose  from  necessity  or 
limited  means,  it  would  have  been  harsh  and  un- 
reasonable in  the  extreme  to  attach  blame,  or  to 
command  his  instant  and  ignominious  expulaioB 
from  the  banquet-room.     But  where  a  well-ap- 
pointed and  sumptuous  wardrobe  was  opened  nr 
the  use  of  every  guest,—- to  refuse  the  gay  and 
splendid  costume  which  the  munificence  of  the 
host  provided,  and  to  persist  in  appearing  in  one  a 
own  oabiliments,  implied  a  contemjA  both  for  tin 
master  of  the  house  and  his  entertamment,  which 
could  not  fail  to  provoke  resentment — and  oar 
Lord  therefore  spoke  in  accordance  with  a  well- 
known  custom  of  his  country,  when,  in  the  parable 
of  the  marriage  of  the  king^s  son,  he  descnoes  the 
stem  displeasure  of  tiie  king  on  discovering  one 
of  the  guests  without  a  wedding  ganncnt,  and  bn 
instant  command  to  thrust  him  out  (Matt  xxii. 
11).      At  private  banquets  the  master  of  the 
home  of  course  presided,  and  did  die  bonoun  of 
the  occasion ;  but  in  large  and  mixed  companies 
it  was  anciently  customary  to  elect  a  governor  of 
the  feast  (John  ii.  8;  see  also  Ecclus.  zxxiL  I), 
who  should  not  merely  perform  the  office  of  diaii^ 
man,  A^irpfxAiyos,  in  preserving  order  and  dece- 
rum,  but  take  upon  himself  the  general  manage- 
ment  of  the  festivities.    As  this  office  was  con- 
sidered a  post  of  great  responsibility  and  ddicacy, 
as  well  as  honour,  die  choice  which  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  was  left  to  the  decision  of  dice, 
was  more  wisely  made  by  the  Jews  to  &11  upon 
him  who  was  known  to  be  possessed  of  the  requirite 
qualities — a  ready  wit  and  convivial  turn,  and 
at  the  same  time  firmness  of  character  and  habitB 
of  temperance  fAROHiTRiCLiNUs^].    The  guests 
were  scrupulously  arranged  according  to  their  re- 
spective ranks.    This  was  done  either  by  the  host 
or  govonor,  who,  in  the  case  of  a  fiimily,  placed 
them  according  to  seniority  (Gen.  xlii.  33),  and 
in  the  case  of  others,  assigned  the  most  honooiaUe 
a  place  near  his  own  poson;  or  it  was  done  by  the 
party  themselves,  on  mar  successive  arrivals,  and 
after  surveying  the  company,  taking  up  the  po- 
sition which  it  appeared  fittest  for  each  according 
to  their  respective  claims  to  occupy.    It  might  be 
expected  that  among  tiie  Orientals,  by  whom  the 
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kwt  of  etiquette  in  these  matten  are  itrictly  ob- 
lerved,  many  afamzd  and  ludicioiu  oonteits  for 
{■eeedenoe  most  take  place,  fnm  the  arrogance 
of  lome  and  the  determined  penerenmce  of  others 
to  wedge  themselves  into  the  seat  they  deem  them* 
selres  entitled  to.  Accordingly  Morier,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  mannen  of  the  Persians, 
infenns  ns,  *  that  it  is  easy  to  observe  by  the 
countenances  of  those  present,  when  any  one  has 
taken  a  higher  place  than  he  ought*  *  On  one 
occasion,"  1m  adds, '  when  an  assembly  was  nearly 
fiill,  the  governor  of  Karfian,  a  man  of  bumble 
mien,  came  in,  and  had  seated  himself  at  the 
lowest  place,  when  the  host,  after  having  teatiOed 
his  particolar  attmtions  to  him  by  numerous  ex- 
pwssions  of  welcome,  pointed  with  his  hand  to  an 
upper  seat,  which  he  desired  him  to  take'  (Second 
Journey).  As  a  counterpart  to  this.  Dr.  Clarke 
states  that  '  ata  wedding  feast  he  attended  in  the 
house  of  a  rich  merchant  at  St  Jean  d'Acre,  two 
pcnons  who  had  seated  themselves  at  the  top  were 
noticed  by  tbe  maater  of  ceremonies,  and  obliged 
to  move  knrer  down'  (see  also  Joseph.  Aniiq,  xv. 
%\  The  knowledge  of  these  peculiarities  serves  to 
iunstrate  several  passages  of  ocriptuie  (Prov.  xxv. 
6>  7 ;  Matt  xxiii.  6 ;  and  especially  Luke  xiv.  7, 
where  we  find  Jesus  making  the  unseemly  ambi- 
tioD  of  the  Phariaees  the  subject  of  severe  and 
■lerited  animadversion).  That  class  were  notori- 
ously eager  to  occupy  the  chief  seats  of  honour 
vben  mmglin^  in  soaety  with  their  fellow-citiiens. 
Some  unequivocal  symptoms  of  such  contention 
ow  Lord  mid  probably  witnessed  in  the  house  of 
the  opulent  Phariaee  with  whom  he  was  dining, 
and  if  He  himself  were  sitting  at  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  table,  the  reproof  of  their  pride  and  fo<Miah 
amhition,  cooveyea  in  the  parable  He  delivered  on 
that  occasion,  would  be  die  more  pointed  and 
■ercrdy  felt. 

It  would  be  difficult  within  a  short  compass 

to  describe  the  Ibrm  and  arnmgementi  of  the  table, 

as  the  entertainments  spoken  of  in  Scripture  were 

not  all  conducted  in  a  uniform  style,    in  ancient 

Egy^  as  in  Persia,  the  tables  were  ranged  along 

the  tides  of  the  room,  and  the  guests  were  placed 

with  their  faces  towards  thie  walls.    Perrans  of 

high  official  atation  were  honoured  with  a  table 

tpsrt  for  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  room ;  and 

ia  these  particulars  every  reader  of  the  Bible 

will  trace  an  exact  correspondence  to  the  arrange- 

mmts  of  Joseph's  entertainment  to  his  brethren. 

Acoonling  to  Lightfoot  (ExsrciL  on  John  xiiL 

33),  the  tables  ^  the  Jews  were  either  wholly 

uncovered,  or  two-thirds  were  spread  with  a  doth, 

while  the  remaining  third  was  left  hare  for  the 

<iHbes  and  vegetables.    In  the  days  of  our  Lord 

the  prevailing  form  was  the  triclinium,  the  mode 

<'f  Kclining  at  which   is    described  elsewhere 

[AccubationI.    This  effeminate  practice  was 

not  introduced  until  near  the  close  of  the  Old 

Totament  history,  for  amongst  all  ita  writers 

)>rior  to  the  age  of  Amos  Dfi^,  to  W^  is  tbe  word 

ii^^^triably  uMd  to  describe  the  posture  at  table 

(1  Sam.  xvi.,  margin,  and  Ps.  cxxviii.  3,  im- 

eying  that  die  ancient  Israelites  sat  round  a 
'  table,  cross4egged,  like  the  Orientals  of  the 
1>*ne&t  day),  whoeas  itratcXhm,  signifying  a  re- 
^"phent  portures,  is  the  word  employed  in  the 
^oiDeL  And  whenever  the  word  '  sit  *  occurs  in 
the  New  Testament,  it  ought  to  be  translated  <  lie,* 
Accodmg  to  the  univenal  practice  of  that  age. 
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The  coDvenietice  of  spoons,  knives,  and  forks 
being  unknown  in  the  East,  or,  where  known, 
being  a  modem  innovarion,  the  hand  is  the  only 
instrument  used  in  conveying  food  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  common  practice,  their  food  being  chiefly 
prepared  in  a  liquid  form,  is  to  dip  their  thin 
wafer-like  bread  in  the  dish,  and  folding  it 
between  their  thumb  and  two  fingers,  enclose  a 
portion  of  the  contents.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  several  hands  plunged  into  one  dish  at 
the  same  time.  But  where  the  party  is  nu- 
merous^ the  two  persons  near  or  opposite  are 
commonly  joined  in  one  dish ;  and  accordingly, 
at  the  last  Passover,  Judas,  being  close  to  his 
master,  was  pointed  out  as  the  traitor  by  being 
designated  as  the  person  <  dipping  his  hand  with 
Jesus  in  the  disL*  The  Apostle  John,  whose 
advantageous  situation  enabled  him  to  bear  the 
minutest  parts  of  the  conversation,  has  recorded 
the  &ct  of  our  Lord,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
*  Who  is  it  ^  answering  it  by  '  giving  a  sop  to 
Judas  when  he  had  dipped '  (John  xiii.  27) ;  and 
this  leads  us  to  mention  it  as  not  the  least  among 
the  peculiarities  of  Oriental  manners,  that  a  host 
often  dips  his  hand  into  a  dish,  and  lifting  a 
handful  of  what  he  considers  a  dainty,  offers  the 
r^fdop  or  sop  to  one  of  his  friends.  However 
the  fiistidious  delicacy  of  a  European  appetite 
might  revolt  at  such  an  act  of  boqiitality,  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  courtesies  that  an  Oriental 
can  show,  and  to  decline  it  would  be  a  violation 
of  prcmriety  and  good  manners  (see  Jowett*s 
Chriatmn  Reaearches).  In  earlier  ages,  a  double 
or  a  more  liberal  portion,  or  a  choice  piece  of 
cookery,  was  the  form  in  which  a  landlord  showed 
his  respect  for  the  individual  he  delighted  to 
honour  (Oen.  xliii.  34;  1  Sam.  i.  4;  ix.  23; 
Prov.  xxxi.  15 ;  see  Voller^s  Orec.  Antiij,  iL  387; 
Forbes,  Orient,  Mem.  iiL  187). 

While  the  guests  reclined  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed above,  their  feet,  of  course,  being  stretched 
out  behind,  were  the  most  accessible  parts  of  their 
person,  anJd  accordingly  the  woman  with  the 
alabaster-box  of  ointment  oould  pay  her  grateful 
and  reverential  attentions  to  Jesus  withmit  dis- 
turbing him  in  the  business  of  the  table.  Nor 
can  the  presence  of  this  woman,  uninvited  and 
unknown  even  as  she  was  to  the  master  of  the 
house,  appear  at  all  an  incredible  or  strange  cir- 
cumstance, when  we  consider  that  entertainments 
are  often  given  in  gardens,  or  in  the  outer  courts, 
where  strangers  are  freely  admitted,  and  that 
Simon^s  table  was  in  all  likelihood  as  accessible  to 
the  same  promiscuous  visitors  as  are  found  hover- 
ing about  at  the  banquets  and  entering  into  the 
hoiuses  of  the  inost  respectable  Orientiils  of  the 
present  day  (Fotbea,  .OnentMem),  In  the  course 
of  the  entertainment  servants  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  sprinkling  the  head  and  person  of  the 
guests  with  odoriferous  perfumes,  which,  probably 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  too  c<^ious  perspira- 
tion, they  use  in  great  profusion,  and  the  fragrance 
of  which,  though  generally  too  strong  for  Euro- 
peans, is  deemed  an  agreeable  refreadiment  (see 
Ps.  xlv.  8 ;  xxiii.  5 ;  cxxxiii.  2). 

The  various  items  of  which  an  Oriental  enter- 
tainment consists,  bread,  flesh,  fish,  fowls,  melted 
butter,  honey,  and  fruits,  are  in  many  places 
set  on  the  toble  at  once,  in  defiance  of  all 
taste.  They  are  brought  in  upon  tray»— one, 
containing  several  di^es,  being  assigned  to  a 
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of  twi^or  at  most  tfarw^  Mnou,  aod  the 
md  quality  of  ^  diahef  oemg  regulated 
aoconUng  to  the  lank  and  ooosidenitioo  c^  the 
party  seated  before  it.  In  ordinary  caeee  four  or 
DTe  dishes  constitute  the  portion  allotted  to  a 
guest ;  but  if  he  be  a  person  of  consequence^,  or 
one  to  whom  the  host  is  desirous  of  showing  more 
than  ordinary  marks  of  attention,  odier  yiands 
are  successively  brought  in,  until,  if  every  vacant 
comer  of  the  tiay  is  occupied,  the  bowls  are  piled 
one  above  another.  The  object  of  this  rude  but 
liberal  hospitality  is,  not  that  the  individual  dius 
honoured  u  expected  to  surfeit  himself  by  an 
excess  of  indulgence  in  order  to  testify  his  sense 
of  the  entertainer's  kindness,  but  that  he  may 
enjoy  the  means  of  gratifying  his  palate  widi 
«reater  variety ;  and  hence  we  read  of  Joseph's 
displajring  his  partiality  for  Benjamin  by  making 
his  '  mess  five  times  so  much  as  any  of  theirs ' 
(Oen.  xliii.  34).  The  shoulder  of  a  bunb,  roasted, 
and  plentifully  besmeared  with  butter  and  milk, 
is  regarded  as  a  great  delicacy  still  (Buckings 
ham's  TVtMMJf,  iL  136),  as  it  was  also  in  the  days 
of  SamneL  But  according  to  the  &vourite 
cookery  of  the  Orientals,  their  animal  food  is  for 
tiie  mort  part  cut  into  small  pieces,  stewed,  or 
prepared  in  a  liquid  state^  such  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  '  broth' presented  by  Gideon  to  the  angel 
(Judg.  vi.  19).  The  made-up  dishes  are  '  savoury 
meat,*  being  highly  seasoned, .  and  bring  to  re- 
membrance the  marrow  and  fiitness  which  were 
esteemed  as  the  most  choice  morsels  in  ancient 
times.  As  to  drink,  when  particular  attention 
was  intended  to  be  ^wn  to  a  guest,  his  cup  was 
filled  with  wine  till  it  ran  over  (Ps.  xxiiL  5),  and 
it  is  said  that  the  ancient  Persians  began  their 
leasts  with  wine,  whence  it  was  called  'a  banquet 
of  wine' (Esther  V.  6). 

The  hands,  for  occasionally  both  were  required, 
besmeared  with  grease  during  the  process  of  eating, 
were  anciently  cleaned  by  rubbing  them  with 
the  soft  part  of  the  bread,  the  crumbs  of  which, 
bmng  allowed  to  fiill,  became  the  portion  of  dogs 
(Ifatt  XV.  27 ;  Luke  xiri.  2l>  But  the  most 
common  way  now  at  the  conclusion  of  a  foart  is 
for  a  servant  to  go  round  to  each  guest  with 
water  to  wash,  a  service  which  is  performed  by 
the  menial  pouring  a  stream  over  their  hands, 
which  is  received  into  a  strainer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  basin.  This  humble  office  Elisha  performed 
to  his  master  (2  Kings  iii.  11). 

People  of  rank  and  opulence  in  the  East  fre- 
quently give  public  entertainments  to  the  poor. 
The  rich  man  in  the  parable,  whose  guests  dis- 
appointed him,  despatched  his  servanti  on  the 
instant  to  invite  those  that  might  be  found  sitting 
by  the  hedges  and  the  highways — a  measure 
which,  in  the  cbomnstances,  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary, as  the  heat  of  the  climate  would  spoil  the 
meats  long  before  they  could  be  consumed  by 
the  membos  of  his  own  household.  But  many 
c^  the  great,  horn  benevolence  or  ostentation,  are 
in  the  habit  Of  proclaiming  set  days  for  giving 
feaeti  to  the  poor;  and  then,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, may  be  seen  crowds  of  the  blind,  the 
halt,  and  the  maimed  bending  their  steps  to  the 
•oene  of  entertainment  This  raecies  of  charity 
claims  a  venerable  antiquity.  Our  Lord  recom- 
mended his  wealthy  heuers  to  practise  it  rather 
than  epcnd  their  fortunes,  as  they  did,  on  luxu- 
rious uving  (Lake  ziv.  13) ;  and  as  such  invi- 
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tatioos  to  the  poor  are  of  necessity  given  by 
public  proclamation,  and  fomale  messengvi  an 
emplmd  to  publish  them  (Hasselqnist  mm  ten 
or  twelve  fiius  peramhiilating  a  town  in  Egypt), 
it  is  probably  to  the  same  venerable  practioe  OMt 
Solomon  alludes  in  Prov.  ix.  3« — R.  J. 

BAPTISM.  A  convictian  of  die  holiness  of 
God  excites  in  man  the  notion  that  he  cannot 
possibly  come  into  any  amicable  relation  with 
him  before  he  is  cleansed  of  sin,  which  aepa^ 
fates  him  from  God.  lliis  sentiment  fbimd 
a  very  widdy  extended  symbcdic  expresnon  m 
the  lustrations  which  formeid  an  essential  part  of 
the  ceremonial  creeds  of  the  ancient  nations. 
These  lustrations  were  prevalent  not  only  among 
the  heathen  nations,  more  especially  tiiose  of  the 
southern  climates,  such  as  the  Indians,  Egyptiani, 
Greeks,  and  Romans  (comp.  Wetrtein,  Nov,  TuL 
Evang.  Matth,  iii.  6),  but  also  among  die  Jews. 
Widi  these  latter  they  were  preparatioos  for  divine 
services  of  a  difierent  nature,  sjid  even  for  private 
prayer  (Judith  xii).  They  foimed  a  part  of  the 
offering-service,  and  more  especially  of  the  sin- 
offering  (Lev.  xvi.) ;  and  tit  that  reason  they 
usually  established  the  prayer-houses  («po«v«xal) 
in  the  vicinity  of  running  waters  (comp.  Kuiniod, 
ad  Act,  xvL  13).  Josephus  {Antiq.  xviii.  I.  6) 
gives  an  account  of  the  manifold  lustnUicos  of 
the  Essenes.  In  the  language  of  die  prophets, 
cleansing  with  water  is  usei  as  an  emblem 
of  tl^  purification  of  the  heart,  which  in  the 
Messiamc  age  is  to  glorify  the  soul  in  her  in- 
nermost recesses,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  the 
theocratic  nation  (Eiek.  xxxvi.  25,  sq. ;  Zech. 
xiii.  1).  Such  declarations  gave  rise  to  or  nou^ 
ridied  the  expectation  that  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah  woula  manifest  itwlf  by  a  preparatory 
lustration,  by  which  Elijah  or  some  other  great 
prophet  would  pave  the  way  for  him.  This  sup- 
position lies  evidently  at  the  bottom  of  the  ques- 
tions which  the  Jews  put  to  John  the  Baptirt 
(John  L  25;  comp.  Matt  and  Luke,  iiu  7)^ 
whether  he  was  the  Messiah,  or  Elijah,  or  some 
other  prophet  t  and  if  not,  why  he  undertook  ts 
baptise?  (comp.  Schneckenberger,  Utber  dot  Al' 
ter  der  JudUchen  ProtelytetUaufey  §  41,  tq,). 
Thus  we  can  completely  dear  up  the  histoticd 
derivation  of  the  rite,  as  used  by  John  and  Cfarist, 
from  the  general  and  natural  ^rmbol  of  bapriawi, 
from  the  Jewish  custom  in  particular,  and  fiom 
the  expectation  of  a  Messianic  consecratifln. 
Danx,  Ziegler,  and  others  have^  neverthdess, 
supposed  it  to  be  derived  frcnn  the  Jewish  ccse- 
monial  of  baptising  pro$elyte»  ;  and  Welstein  has 
traced  that  rite  up  to  a  date  earlier  than  Chris- 
tianity. But  this  opinion  is  not  at  all  tenable : 
for,  as  an  act  which  strictly  gives  validUy  to  the 
admission  of  a  proselyte^  and  is  no  mere  ooeoin- 
pmmmerU  to  his  adxnission,  baptism  certainly  is 
not  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament ;  while,  as 
to  the  passages  quoted  in  proof  fiom  the  classioal 
(profane)  writers  of  that  period,  they  are  all  c^ien  to 
toe  most  fundamental  objections.  Nor  is  the  utter 
silence  of  Josephus  and  Philo  on  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding toeir  various  opportunities  of  touch- 
ing on  it,  a  less  weighty  argument  againrt  diis 
view.  It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  in  the 
Talmud  of  that  regulation  as  already  existing  in 
the  fiirt  century  A.n. ;  but  such  statements  bekng 
only  to  the  traditions  of  the  Gemara,  and  require 
careful   investigation  before  they  can  serve  as 
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poper  aotiionty.  Tliit  Jewish  rife  wai  pro- 
baUyoriginaUyoiiljaparifymgoerenionj;  and 
H  was  lauMd  to  the  chaiaeter  of  an  initiating 
and  indispensable  rite  co-otdinate  with  that  ^ 
■aerifioe  and  circumcision,  only  apm'  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Temple^  when  sacrinces  had  ceased, 
and  the  ciicumcision  of  proselytes  had,  by  reason 
of  public  edicts,  become  moie  and  more  impiac- 
txcable  (comp.  Scfaneckenb.  «&.).  E.  6.  Bengel 
(JJAer  d.  Ali&r  der  Jvd,  Prat.  Tauf,  1814)  sees, 
in  its  original  establishment  only  an  act  of  ini- 
tiation, which,  though  before  tbie  destmction  of 
die  Temple  merely  of  an  accidental  character, 
had  through  John  and  Christ  received  a  peculiar 
and  solid  basis.  TheTiewafDeW«t(e(Dslforto 
Christ  EacpitU.),  that  (his  rite  was  tianaiemd 
fimn  ChiMamty  to  Judaasm,  Winer  {Bsal^wot' 
iert.  act.  *  Proaelytai*)  jiMtly  rejects  as  utterly 
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OP  Jom. — It  was  the  prind^l  object 
flf  John  the  Baptist  to  combat  the  prevailing  opi- 
Bion,  diat  the  performance  of  external  ceremomes 
was  sufficient  to  secure  participation  in  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  his  promises ;  heTequiied  repeot- 
snce,  therefore,  (fidnrrurfiu  fimufolas,)  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  approaching  kingdom  of  the  Messiah. 
That  he  may  nossibly  have  baptised  keathtru 
also,  seems  to  follow  fiom  his  censuring  the  Pha- 
risees for  confiding  in  their  descent  ftom  Abraham, 
while  they  had  no  share  in  his  spirit:   yet  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  rematk  was 
drawn  fiom  him  by  the  course  of  the  argument 
(Matt  iii.  8,  9 ;  Luke  iii.  7, 8).    Augusti  (DenJk- 
wMigkeiten  aua  der  ChrittL  ArchaoL  ni.  30) 
it  is  true,  advances  a  few  counter^reasons,  but  they 
are  easily  related  (comp.  Schneckenb.  Li.}  37). 
We  must,  on  the  whole,  assume  that  John  consi- 
dered the  existing  Judaism  as  a  stepping«tone  by 
which  the  Qenriles  were  to  arrive  at  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  its  Messianic  form. 
•  The  relation  of  the  baptism  of  John  to  the 
Christian  baptism  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  controveny 
in  tlie  sixteenth  century.     Zwingle  and  Calvin 
were  in  &vour  of  the  essential  equality  of  the  two ; 
while  Luther,   Melanchthon,  and  the  CathoUc 
cfaurdi  (Condi.  Trideni.  Sess.  vii.)  maintained 
the  conbary.  The  only  difference  Calvin  allowed 
wss,  that  John  baptized  in  the  name  of  the /tenure 
Memah,  while  the  apostles  baptiied  in  that  of  the 
KesKsh  alreaefy  come.    But  mis  difference  could 
he  of  little  moment ;  the  less  so,  since  a  step  to- 
Wds  die  manifestation  of  the  Messiah  was  already 
made  in  the  appearance  of  John  himself  (comp. 
^<ihni.3l).    On  the  other  hand,  Calvin  considers 
die  nMRt  important  point  of  equality  between  the 
^  to  exist  in  the  met,  that  both  include  repent- 
jjMe  and  pardon  of  sin  in  die  name  of  Cnrist 
The  gaiersl  point  of  view,  however,  fiom  which 
John  ecntemplated  the  Messiah  and  his  kingdom 
JJ»»  that  of  die  Old  Testament,  though  closely 
**"lenng  on  Qiristianity.   He  regards,  it  is  true, 
*B  altoation  in  the  mind  and  spirit  as  an  indis- 
g"J**^  condition  for  parhiking  in  the  kingdom 
^the  Messiah ;  srill  he  looked  for  its  establishment 
^means  of  conflict  and  external  force,  with 
^«H5h  the  Messiah  was  to  be  endowed ;  and  he  ex- 
pected in  him  a  Judge  and  Avenger,  who  was  to 
^^  outward  and  visible  distinctions.    It  is, 
^J'^'^  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference 
Jf^'lhtf  baptism  be  administered  in  the  name  of 
**«&  Christ  who  floated  before  die  mind  of  John, 


or  of  die  sofliBring  and  glorified  One^  such  as  the 
apostles  knew  him ;  and  whether  it  was  considered 
a  preparation  for  a  political,  or  a  consecration  into 
a  spiritual  theocracy  (comp.  Dr.  Neander's  Lebem 
Jmu  ChrtMti,  p.  57,  sq.).  John  was  so  for  fiom 
this  latter  view,  so  fiur  fiom  contemplating  a 
purely  spiritual  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  that  he  even  began  subsequently  to  entertain 
doubts  concerning  Quist  (Matt  zi.  %).  Tertol- 
lian  distingoishfls  the  essential  characteristics  of  the 
two  baptisms  in  their  spirit  and  nature.  Tothatof 
Jikoilid aMcnkimibi&  negative  character  of  repent- 
anee,  and  to  the  Christian  Jknepotitive  importation 
ofnewlift(2>0A9i<.z.ll);  a  distinction  which 
arises  out  of  the  rdation  of  law  and  goepel,  and  is 
given  in  the  words  of  the  Baptist  hioMel^ — that^e 
faaptiaes  widi  water  and  unto  repentance,  while  the 
greater  one  who  was  to  come  after  him  would 
baptise  widi  die  Holy  Ghost  fMatt  iii.  11 ;  Luke 
iii.  16;  John  i.  35).  Johns  baptism  had  not 
the  diaracter  of  an  immediate^  but  merely  of 
a  preparatory  consecration  for  die  glorified  theo- 
cracy (John  L  31).  The  apostles,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  re-baptize  the  disciples  of 
John,  who  had  still  adhered  to  the  notions  of  their 
master  on  that  head  TActs  xix.).  To  this  mxh 
stolic  judgment  Tertmlian  appeals,  and  in  his 
opinion  coincide  the  most  eminent  teachers  of  the 
ancient  church,  both  of  die  East  and  the  West 
(comp.  Augusti,  1. 1.  p.  31)."* 

Thx  Baptism  of  Jbsus  bt  John  (Matt  iii. 
13,  s^. ;  Mark  i.  9,  sq. ;  Luke  iii.  21,  sq. ;  comp. 
John  1.  19,  sq. ;  the  latter  passage  refers  to  a  time 
after  die  baptism,  and  describes,  ver.  32^  the  inci- 
dental fiu^  attending  it). — The  baptism  of 
Jesus,  as  the  first  act  of  his  public  career,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  evan- 
gelical history :  great  difficulty  is  also  involved 
in  reconciling  the  various  accounts  given  by  the 
evangelists  of  that  transaction,  and  the  several 
pomtrconnected  with  it  To  quettion  the  fact  it- 
self, not  even  the  negative  criticism  of  Dr.  Strauss 
has  dared.  This  is,  however,  all  tliat  has  been 
conceded  by  that  criticism,  viz.,  the  mere  and 
bare  fact '  that  Christ  was  baptized  by  Jolm,*  while 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  evoit  are  placed  in 
the  region  of  mythology  or  fiction. 

Critical  inquiry  suggests  the  following  ques- 
tions:— 

1.  In  what  relation  did  Jesus  stand  to  John 
before  the  baptism  9 

2.  What  object  did  Jesus  intend  to  obtain  by 
that  baptism! 

3.  In  what  sense  are  we  to  take  the  miraculous 
incidents  attending  that  act  9 

With  regard  to  the  first  point,  we  might  be 
apt  to  infer,  fiom  Luke  and  Matthew,  that  there 
had  been  an  acquaintance  between  Christ  and 
John  even  prior  to  the  baptism ;  and  tliat  hence 
John  declines  (Matt.  iiL  14)  to  baptize  Jesus, 

*  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviiL  5.  2)  gives  a  general 
chamcter  of  John,  tinctured,  it  is  true,  widi 
some  heUenistic  notions,  yet  not  contradictory  to 
the  gospels.  He  calls  him  '  a  good  man,  who 
bade  me  Jews  to  be  virtuous,  just  and  devout, 
and  so  to  come  to  his  baptism ;  for  in  this  way  it 
would  be  accepted  of  God,  if  used,  not  for  the 
blotting  out  of  certain  sins,  but  for  purification  of 
the  body,  supposing  the  soul  to  have  been  pre- 
viously purmed  by  righteoucness.* 


i.  31,  33.  Liicke  (Commmf.  L  p.  416,  iq.  3id 
edit)  take*  tbe  wonb  '  1  km  hini  not '  in  llteir 
•diet  and  eictiuive  ioue.  John,  be  wyi,  could 
not  bavB  ipidcm  in  thii  maimer  if  be  had  at  all 
known  Jenu ;  and  had  be  kDomi  bim,  be  could 
not,  ai  a  prophet,  bave  &iled  to  discover,  even  at 
au  earlier  period,  tbe  but  lodeFidoit*  K^oiy  '  of  tbe 
Heuiah.  In  fact,  the  naiiative  of  tbe  lint  thm 
G«peli  mauppoaei  tbe  aame,  aince,  at  tbe  heiald 
oTtfae  Heniah,  be  could  give  that  tefutal  (Matt, 
iii.  14)  to  tbe  Meiaiab  alcme.  Liicke  ctnuiden 
John  u  a  lure  authority ;  aa  for  tlie  cmlia- 
dictioD  iu  Luke,  he  make)  len  of  it,  regaiding 
the  whole  nanative  of  tbe  infancy  to  hajt  oul;  a 
tecoadaij  hittorical  value ;  while  tbe  ccotiadic- 
tioi  in  Matthew  he  tbinka  to  remove  by  ^ving  to 
ven^  \i,  15,  a  difieimt  place  from  that  which  tbey 
now  occupy  in  tlu  teat ;  and,  after  the  eiample  of 
tbe  Ebiunilic  leviiion  oT  the  Goepel  accacding  to 
the  Uebrewi,  in  Epiphaniui  (Hcru.  in.  13),  be 

Eiti  tiioe  wocdi  into  themoulbdf  John,  only  afler 
htiat  bad  been  nvealed  to  him  lo  be  (he  Mmiah 
bj  mouu  of  tbe  baptinn  (comp.  alio  Scbleter- 
toacber,  Ueber  die  ScAriflen  dti  Lueat,  p.  44), 
That  web  a  compiomiM  ii  tiirced,  appean  itill 
more  clearly  by  tbe  remaik  of  Neander  (^Leim 
Jem  CAriili,  p.  ST),  that  tbe  wordi,  '  He  forbad 
him,'  and  '  Sufet  it  to  be  ao  now,'  ikatutally  refer 
to  ChriM'i  deicaiding  into  the  water.  SInuii 
(Leb.  Jem,  i.  330,  iq.)  and  De  Wette  {ad  Uattk. 
iii.  14)  agree  n  fai  with  Liicke,  in  admitting 
a  coDtiadiclian  betweoi  tbe  G»pel  of  John  and 
tbe  other  accouiita.  Straus  la  of  opinion  that  tbe 
three  Goapel*  proceeded  from  the  popular  point  of 
view,  to  deaignate  tbe  important  relation  of  tbe 
two  ditiii*  DieMengen  ai  permanent  or  of  long 
■landing  -,  white  John  had  a  difierent  object  in 
view,  to  found  tbe  acquaintance  of  bot^  upon 
revelatitoi.  We  may  admit  tbe  ttutb  of  tbe 
latter  part  of  thia  bypotheaia,  alwaji  bearing  in 
mind  that  ibe  fact  to  which  John  xfeiB  i*  biatori- 
cally  true )  but  tbe  Grrt  part  ia  at  variance  with  tbe 
■ilence  which  Matthew  aikd  Mark  obeerve  aa  to 
any  early  acquaintance,  while  Luke  expreaaly 
biuigi  ooly  the  motboa,  and  not  the  aoni,  inU 
iDtercoune.  There  ia  more  ground  in  the  otiier  ob- 
jection, vii.  bow  a  prophet  of  John'a  developed  cba- 
lactn  could,  after  the  niiraculoua  thioga  that  bad 
paaaed,  accwding  to  tbe  accounta  of  the  GoapeU, 
begin  to  doiibtaato  themiaaiaoof  Cbriat(MatLxi. 
2),  egpecially  after  ao  abort  a  period  of  ubaervation. 
'DiU  difficulty  b««  not  tacaped  tbe  notice  of  any 
■ober  critic ;  but  in  what  we  have  alated  at  the 
outlet  concerning  tbe  tlieocratic  viewa  of  John 
may  eaiily  be  found  tbe  resion  of  hi»  having 
afterwarda  entertained  tome  doubta  of  Jenit.  At 
all  eventa,  cDuudering  tbe  icanty  information  we 
poaaeaa  of  Ji^m,  we  are  not  ju«tilled  in  louiting, 
like  Strauaa,  to  the  concluiiiai,  that  beoauae  tbe 
narrative*  an  at  variance,  tboefbn  the  accnunta 
ofthebaptiam,  having  lor  their  object  to  extol  John 
and  Cbriit,  muat  be  a  fiction  (comp.  LQcke> 

Heyer  (ad  Mattk.  iii.  14),  Neander  (1.  c  p. 
6»,  aq.),  and  Winer  {Bibl.  Rual-vihritTb.,  art 
'  Johannei'),  endeavour  to  explain  tbe  account*  of 
(be  baptiam  in  favour  of  an  ouliei  acquaintance 
between  John  and  '— •-  w— ~i--  B"  inrf.™ 
maintaina  that  Jo 
ofjeaua  itf^  mi 


wbile  hi*  tefiiaal  to  baptiie  him  proeewfaJ  memlf 
from  tbe  impreaaion  of  aublime  lauctity  which 
Je*u>  had  made  on  hia  mind  wbile  be  itoodbriba* 
him  and  prayed  (Luke  iii.  21).  Tbia  view  iom 
not,  however,  remove  tbe  following  difficultie*  i — 

1.  That  tiie  aimple  couatructioik  of  the  wjrdm 
of  John  (John  i.  31,  *q.)  apndta  mote  in  &vaar  of 
Lilckt'a  interpietatiun. 

2.  That  Luke'a  account  of  the  early  biitory  at 
Chriat  doea  ruit  receive  even  by  thia  view  it*  fall 
validity,  aince,  fium  hia  iiamtive,  are  can  banlly 
help  coming  to  tbe  concluaion  that  John  waa  ao- 
guainled  vrith  all  the  circunutaiKeB  attendant  lai 
die  birth  of  Cbrial,  in  which  d>e  latttr  waa  dm,- 
racteriied  aa  tbe  Menab,  and  that  be  had  erai 
otbai  beat  in  previoua  intarcoune  with  bim,  aa 
that  thoe  waa  hardly  any  bit  naaoA  tm  hi* 
doubting  who  the  Mc*«ab  waa ;  and, 

3.  That  the  prayer  of  Jeaua  (Luke  in.  31^  ea^ 
not  be  alleged  aa  a  reaaon  fur  John'*  declining  to 
baptiie  him,  aince  it  took  place  ■ubaequenlly  ta 
tbe  baptitiD. 

WiUi  regard  to  tbe  •econd  point  at  iaue,  oa  to 
Vie  o^ficl  of  Chriet  in  undetgoutg  bajiiiwm,  we 
find,  in  tbe  nnt  inatance,  that  be  ranked  tbia  actkn 
among  tboae  of  hia  Meiaianic  calling.  Thia  object 
it  (till  more  defined  by  John  Ih*  Baptiat  fjobn  L 
31),  which  Liicke  interpieta  in  the  following 
word*  ;  '  Only  by  entering  into  that  coDimunity 
which  waa  to  be  introductory  to  the  He«ianic,  \xf 
attaching  hinuelfto  tbe  Baptiat  like  any  otherman, 
waa  it  poaaible  for  Chriat  to  reveal  himaelf  to  tlia 
Baptiat,  andtbrougbhim  to  otlKia.'  Chriat,  with  hia 

could  doubt  of  his  own  miaaion,  of  of  the  right 

r'od  when  liitcbaiacter  waa  to  be  made  manijett 
God  (Paulua,  Extget.  Htmdbuch,  i.;  Haar, 
Laien  Jent,  (  34)  j  but  John  needed  to  feceive 
that  aaaurance,  in  Older  to  be  the  herald  of  tbe  Mca- 
■iah  who  wa>  actually  come.  For  all  otben  whom 
John  baptiied,  either  before  or  after  Chriat,  thia  act 
was  a  mere  preparatory  conaectation  to  die  king- 
dom of  the  Meaaiah ;  wiule  for  Jeaua  it  waa  a 
direct  and  immediate  coiuecm.tion,  by  meaua  of 
which  be  manifoted  the  commencement  of  hia 
career  aa  tbe  founder  of  the  new  theocracy,  which 
began  at  tbe  very  miment  of  hia  baptum,  the 
initiatory  character  of  which  corutituted  it*  ge- 
neral principle  and  tendency.  Strauia,  howevs, 
neglecting  tbia  point,  only  dwell*  to  that  which 
wai  unauitable  for  the  Mcttiah  in  tbe  b^tian  of 
John,  Bccoidiug  to  the  Ooapela.  Jeaua,  be  aayt, 
could  not  poaaibly  have  cunatdered  himaelf  aa  tbe 
Meaaiah,  or  it  would  have  besi  limulation  in  him 
to  lake  a  part  in  tbe  act  of  baptiam,  which  was 
performed  for  tbe  purpoae  of  initiation  into  tbe 
future  Meaaiah.  Be  probably  came,  like  otboa, 
with  the  intaitioo  of  becoming  a  disciple  of  John, 
whose  notiona  he  firat  imbibed,  but  which  be  aft^ 
wards  purified,  and  carried  tiirough  according  to 
hia  own  plan,  wboi  the  B^liat  had  already  quit- 
ted the  ttage  of  octioa  (comp.,  against  this  view, 
Neander,  1.  e.  p.  61). 

Anotiter  objection  laited  by  Straus*  is  to  be 
fbund  among  tlie  Ebtonites  of  the  sncioil  church. 
Jetome  (Dial.  adv.  PeUg.  iii.  3)  quotes  the 
following  fragment  livtn  a  gospel  of  that  sect : 
'  Ecce  mater  Domini  et  fiatres  ejut  dicebant  ei  : 
'~"iiMS  baptitta  baptitat  in  lemisnotiem  pecca- 
n  ;  nmua  et  baptjiemur  ab  eo.  Dixit  autem 
quid  peraavi  ut  vadam  et  baptiav  ab  eol 


baptism: 

Nin  ibfte  hoe*  iptom  quod  dizi  ignorantia  ert.^ 
TiuM  is  also  the  opmion  of  Stratus,  namely,  that 
the  partaking  of  fidmrurfta  intrw^las  pre-supposes 
a  parti^jpation  in  sin.  In  refiitatioQ  of  this,  Ne- 
ander  (L  L  p.  64)  aifoies  that  it  would  be  ab- 
soid  for  Jesus  to  come  to  be  baptised,  because 
oonsciom  of  needing  pardon  of  sin,  and  nerertfae- 
lesB  afterwards  prolMS  to  pardon  sins  himself. 
De  Wette  also  thinks  that  the  baptism  of  Christ 
B«st  be  founded,  if  not  in  rmil  sin,  at  least  in  its 
poMtibiUty,  U,  by  this  possibility,  he  meant  a 
disposition  to  sin,  simiku'  to  the  *  peccability  * 
ascribed  to  him  by  Basilides,  we  must  deny  it  in 
the  Redeemer ;  nor  does  the  history  of  the  Tempta- 
tioo,  which  the  advocates  of  dus  notion  try  to 
connect  with  it,  prove  anything  in  its  favoux. 
And  if,  by  that  possibility,  he  meant  to  imply 
the  free  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the 
free  will  of  man,  neitiier  can  that  constitute  the 
ground  lor  baptinn. 

With  respect  to  the  miracuknti  tnddemtt  which 
aewmpanied  the  baptum  ofJeeuM,  if  we  take  for 
our  starting-point  the  narration  of  the  three  Gos- 
pds,  that  ti^  Holy  Spirit  really  and  visibly  de- 
sccEKled  in  the  form  of  a  dore,  and  proclaimed 
Jens,  in  an  audible  roice,  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  bringing  it  to  har- 
maoiae  with  the  statement  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Tins  literal  sense  of  the  text  has,  indeed,  for  a  long 
time  been  the  prerailing  interpretation,  though 
many  doubts  respecting  it  had  very  early  forced 
theoMelves  on  the  minds  of  sober  iiK;|uirers,  traces 
ef  which  are  to  be  found  in  Ongen  (CorUr, 
Celt,  i.  48),  and  which  Strauss  (p.  376^  has  more 
eUboialely  renewed.    To  the  natural  explana^ 
tioQf  helong    that  of  Paulns  {Exeg»  H(mdb,\ 
diat  the  dove  was  a  real  one,  which  had  by 
chance  flown  near  the  spot  at  that  moment; 
that  of  Meyer,  that  it  was  the  figure  of  a  meteor 
which  was  just  then  visible  in  tiie  sky ;  and  that  of 
Koinoel  (adMattk,  iii.),  who  oonsideri  the  dove  as 
a  figure  lor  lightning,  and  the  voice  for  that  of 
firaoMler,  whic^h  the  eye-witnesses,  in  their  eztatic 
feelings,  considered  as  a  divine  voice,  such  as  the 
Jews  called  a  Bai4-Ao/(Meyer\  Such  interpreta- 
tioDs  are  not  only  irreooncilabje  with  the  evange- 
lical teact,  but  even  presuppose  a  violation  of  the 
oommon  order  of  nature  (camp.  Stiauss,  p.  376, 
<9.),  in  favour  of  adherence  to  which  these  inter- 
prHstions  are  advanced:  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  they  have  met  with  due 
ndicole  from   the  last-mentioned  critic     The 
coojecture  of  Schultheu,  who  propose!  to  read  in 
«tpnrrffpd(y,  is  nngmmmatical  and  improbable, 
and  harHy  deserves  notice. 

A  more  close  investigation  of  the  subject,  how- 
ever, induces  US  to  take  as  a  starting-point  the  ac- 
enntoftheapostleStJofan.  It  is  John  the  Baptist 
^uniielf  who  speaks.  He  was  an  eye-witness,  nay, 
to  judge  from  Bfatthew  and  John,  the  only  one 
P>CKnt  widi  Jesus,  and  is  consequently  the  only 
*">ne— with  or  without  Christ— of  information. 
Iixleed,  if  there  were  more  people  present,  as  we 
*R  almost  inclined  to  infer  from  Luke,  they  can- 
^  have  perceived  the  miracles  attending  the 
W^ion  01  Jesus,  or  John  and  Christ  would  no 
<WA  have  appssJed  to  their  testimony  in  verifi- 
^'^^  ol  them.   (Comp.  Schleiermacher,  p.  43.^ 

In  thus  tsldng  the  statement  in  St  John  for  the 
f^l^^'Dtic  baib  of  the  whole  history,  a  few  slight 
nalsin  it  may  aiiord  us  die  means  of  solving  the 
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difficulties  attending  the  literal  conception  of  the 
text  John  theBaptist knows nothingoran external 
and  audible  voice,  and  when  he  assures  us  (i.  33) 
that  he  had  in  the  Spirit  received  the  promise,  that 
the  Messiah  would  w  made  manifest  oy  the  Spirit 
descending  upon  him,  and  remaining — be  it  vpcn 
ot  m  him — there ;  this  very  remaining  assuredly 
precludes  any  material  appearance  in  the  shape 
of  a  bird.  The  mtemal  probability  of  the  text, 
therefore,  speaks  in  fiivour  of  a  spiritual  vision 
in  the  mind  of  the  Baptist ;  this  view  is  still 
move  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  Luke  sup- 
poses there  were  many  more  present,  who  not- 
withstanding perceived  nothing  at  all  of  the 
miraculous  incidents.  The  reason  that  the  Spirit 
in  the  vision  assumed  the  figure  of  a  dove, 
we  would  rather  seek  in  the  peculiar  flight  and 
movement  of  that  bird,  than,  as  Strauss  and  De 
Wette  think,  in  its  form  and  shape.  Liicke  and 
Neander  find  the  resemblance  in  the  swift  fiight 
of  the  dove ;  Winer,  however  (1.  c.  art '  Taube*), 
in  its  rapid  and  straight  movement  The  image 
moreover  was  suited  to  the  poetic  character  of  the 
beholder,  and  it  is  probable,  though  not  necessary, 
that  the  recollection  of  Gen.  i.  2,  where  the  ^lirit 
of  God  is  described  as  soaring  over  the  waters, 
might  have  contributed  to  raise  in  the  mind  of  the 
Baptist  that  image ;  neither  is  it  neeeeaairy  here 
to  bear  in  mind  die  speculations  of  the  Rabbins 
concerning  the  verse  in  Gen.  (comp.  Wetstein, 
ad  Matth.  iii ;  Schottgen,  Hor.  Hebr,  iX  since  all 
these  are  of  a  later  diate  than  the  woros  of  John, 
whose  turn  of  mind  and  education  were  besides 
quite  opposed  to  Rabbinism. 

In  a  similar  w^y  is  this  event  explained,  with- 
out denying  the  divine  operation  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Baptist,  by  Origen  (1.  c),  Theodorus  Mop- 
suest.  (in  Lficke,  p.  423),  <  according  to  a  sort  of 

Riiritual  contemplation to  John  alone : — for 

me  appearance  was  a  vision,  not  a  reality.* 
(LUcke;  Neander;  comp.  also  De  Wette^  ad 
Matth,  iii.).  This  interpretation  moreover  has 
^  advantage  of  exhibiting  the  Philosophic  con- 
nection of  the  incidents,  since  die  Baptist  spears 
more  c<mspicuously  as  the  immediate  end  &i  the 
divine  dispensation  (Neander).  Christ  had  thus 
the  intention  of  being  introduced  by  him  into  the 
Messianic  S|)here  of  operation,  while  the  Baptist 
recognises  ua»  to  be  his  own  peculiar  calling :  the 
signs  by  which  he  was  to  know  the  Messiui  had 
been  intimated  to  him,  and  now  that  diey  had  come 
to  pass,  the  prophecy  and  his  mission  were  fulfilled. 
Neander,  therefore,  considers  the  manifestation  as 
merely  euijjective  (or  in  the  mind  of  John),  while 
Julius  MUller  and  LUcke  suppose  a  real  ope- 
ration at  the  same  time  of  the  Spirit  on  Chnst 
In  process  of  time  tradition  converted  this  vision 
into  a  sensible  external  phenomenon.  Biatthew 
(comp.  De  Wette),  thougn  he  appears  (ver.  17) 
to  consider  the  met  as  external,  nevertheless,  lo 
judge  from  the  phrase  *  unto  him  *  (ver.  16), 
which  most  probably  refers  to  the  Baptist,  agrees 
with  John,  that  the  Baptist  was  the  immediate 
end  of  that  revdation.  But  to  the  less  refined 
conception  of  Mark  and  Luke,  it  was  natural 
to  refer  that  revelation  solely  to  Jesus  as  the 
imncipal  personage.  Luke  shows  himself  par- 
ticularlypartial  to  the  sensible  form  (<r»fietruc^ 
clBci).  Toe  more  the  Ebionitic  view  obscures 
the  tradition,  the  more  does  it  stray  from  the 
simple  exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John. 
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Jmtm  ICtityr  mmtioni  an  iwcdote  (DiaL 
eont  Trifph.  \  88)  aacribed  to  the  Mnstki, 
according  to  which  Chrift  was  mrroniMinri  by 
flamet  of  fire  when  ttanding  in  the  Jordan,  but 
when  he  was  rising  ftom  the  water  the  Holy  Spirit 
descended  upon  him,  while  a  voice  uttered,  be- 
sides the  woras  mentioned  in  the  Gospels,  those 
of  the  7th  vene  of  the  2nd  Psalm.  By  this 
it  was  intended  to  establish  the  spiritual  bulh  of 
Christ  only  from  the  moment  of  his  baptism, 
contrary  to  the  apostolic  reports  conoeming  his 
birth.  The  same  report  is  given  in  a  still  more 
pointed  manner  in  an  Ebionitic  Fragm.  (Epiphan. 
xzz.  13),  according  to  which  a  light  shines  around 
the  place,  while  a  voice  addresies  itself  first  to 
Jesus  and  next  to  the  Baptist,  who  then  falls  at  his 
feet  The  Spirit,  also,  in  the  figure  of  a  dove^  not 
only  descends  tipon  him,  but  enters  also  into  him 
{h  ffXSf  I  wtpurrtpas  icamK0o6ffiis  mX  *Ur9h0o6tnis 
fir  cuW-^V  The  notion  that  Christ  was  dis- 
tinguishea  fiom  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  Holy  Spirit  remaining  with  him  per- 
mancnUy,  while  with  the  fonner  it  was  merely 
partial  and  momentary,  is  still  more  distinctly 
expressed  in  a  fragment  of  the  Gospels  of  the 
Nanrenes  (Jerome,  Ado.  Pelag.  iii.  2) :  '  De- 
scendit  fons  omnis  Sniritus  sancti  et  requievit 
super  eum  et  dixit :  Fui  mi,  in  omnitxis  Prophetis 
exspectabam  te  ut  venires  et  re^uiesocrem  in  te. 
Tu  es  enim  requies  mea,  tu  es  filius  primigenitns, 
Qui  regnas  in  sempitemum.*  However  di^gured 
me  fii^t  may  appear  in  these  Apocrypha,  the 
general  and  decided  purport  of  the  tradition  with 
regard  to  the  divine  mamfestation,  assuredly  leads 
back  to  an  historical  origin,  which  can  nowhere 
be  better  or  move  successfully  sought  than  in 
the  depositions  of  the  Baptist 

Strauss,  in  his  obstinate  scepticism,  refuses, 
notwithstanding,  to  accept  this  view.  He  re- 
jects the  assumption  of  a  mere  vision  in  John 
i.  31,  #;.,  and  sees  in  *  like  a  dove  *  nothing 
but  a  visible  phenomenon ;  neither  indeed  does 
it  suit  his  views  to  assume  such  a  vision,  since 
it  would  pie-suppose  a  momentary  miraculous 
inspiration,  a  thing  he  is  averse  to  acknowledge. 
But  there  is  no  necesrity  for  taking  '  like  a 
dove'  for  anything  else  than  an  embodied  symbol, 
and  more  especiuly  as  the  simile  is  wanting  in 
ver.  S3  (Lttoke) ;  nor  is  there,  in  the  momentary 
inspiration  in  that  instance^  anvthing  so  extra- 
ordinary as  to  compel  us  to  look  at  the  incident 
as  a  mere  fiction :  on  the  contrary,  we  consider 
the  state  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  which  is  so  common 
to  the  pr^eti  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  quite 
in  unison  with  the  prophetic  character  of  John. 

Strauss  maintains,  moreover,  tliat  the  imparting 
of  the  Spirit  at  his  tiaptism,  and  the  superanman 
generation  of  Jesus,  are  two  facte  altogether  at 
variance  with  each  other.  De  Wette  also  thinks 
it  impossible  to  understand  both  in  their  proper 
aiA  tvM  signification,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the 
fiu^t  that  Christ  was  in  possession  of  the  Spirit  is 
more  certain  to  the  Christian  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  received  it  Liicke's  reply  to  this  {Com- 
menL  p.  433,  tq,)  is  of  importance.  He  thinks 
that  Joan  makes  a  decided  distinction  between  the 
divine  logoi  in  ito  existence  before  it  was  incar- 
nated, and  the  Spirit  The  former  is  a  pmrmm^  of 
whom  it  may  be  said  <  He  was  made  flesh,'  but  not 
so  of  the  Spirit,  which  stands  in  contrast  to  flesh, 
And  rmarfihites  the  principle  of  oomwnnication 
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and  manifostetion  to  an  aheady 
Jesus,  having  witiun  himsdf  the  logm  aa  ^ 
SM^^ee^  was  therefore  capable  of  receiving  the  < 
lasting  communication  of  the  Spirit    Am 
subject  to  human  development,  he  stood  in 
of  an  external  excitement  and  animation 
God,  such  as  took  place  at  his  baptism.    It 
as  Liicke  thinks,  one  of  those  leading  epichs^  at 
which  the  ever-continued  process  of  divine 
munication  with  mankind  gives  rise  to  new 
temal  develqments. 

This  way  of  reconciling  the  two  evente  is 
ceivable.    On  the  other  hand,  those  critics,  wlio^ 
like  Neander  and  others,  do  not  at  all  assume 
that  there  was  any  immediate  upfiaticn  of  the 
Holv  Spirit  on  Christ  at  the  baptism,  but  tvmMn 
all  mis  as  a  mere  development  of  the  divine  prin- 
ciple which  was  in  him,  do  not  need  to  make 
compromises  in  trying  toieconcile  the  two  eventa. 
According  to  their  view,  the  Baptist  saw  in  tbe 
resting  of  the  Spirit  on  Christ,  nothing  but  a 
necessary  union  of  his  own  mission  with  that  of 
Jesus ;  yet  even  so,  we  have  to  confine  oursdros 
in  this  particular  to  the  relation  of  John  alooe, 
since  the  other  three  Gospels,  in  oonnectmg  tbe 
baptism  of  Jesus  with  the  history  of  his  tempta* 
tion,  certainly  seem  to  insinuate  tiiereby  a  more 
powerful  opemtion  of  the  Spirit  on  Jesus.    Tlie 
advocates  of  the  latter  view  may  (airly  refer  to 
tbe  fifcct  that  the  diflfersnce  that  existe  in  the 
narrative  of  the  baptism  between    the  Tliree 
Gospels  and  that  of  John,  is  chiefly  owing   to 
their  respective  views  with  regard  to  die  MesRah. 
The  former  rest  their  views  of  him  more  on 
the  Old  Testament :  he  is  therefore  with  thcnn 
a  king  and  prophet  acting  in  the  name  of  God, 
by  whom  he  is  anointiri  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
power  ( Acto  x.  37),  and  becomes  manifest  thiuugh 
miracles,  and  is  mally  raised  to  divine  majesty. 
Not  so  the  more   sublime  conception  of  Jdui 
in  that  matter:  he  sees  in  him  the  incarnated 
logo9y  the  independent  source  of  his  divine  mani- 
festations, to  the  execution  of  which  he  wanted, 
it  is  true,  such  external  calls  as  present  them- 
selves in  the  relations  of  practical  life,  but  by  no 
means  a  new  communication  of  tbe  Spirit    Tfo 
doctrine  of  St  Paul,  <  Son  of  God  after  the 
Spirit,  Son  of  David  after  tbe  flesh,*  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  link  between  them.    <  Has  ca- 
nonical Gospels  have  not  gone  so  for  in  dis- 
crepancy as  to  come  into  real  conflict   Tlie  three 
first  speak  plainly  of  the  superhuman  generation 
of  Christ;  and  all  that  can  be  imputMl  to  then 
is  that  they  do  not  lay  so  much  stress  on  it  as 
John  does,  and  are  not  fully  aware  of  ite  import* 
Only  the  partial  view  of  the  Ebionites  rcBden 
the  subject  quite  irreconcilable. 

Christian  Baptism. — Jesus,  having  ondcr^ 
gone  baptism  as  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdon^ 
ordained  it  as  a  legal  act  by  which  indivKfaials 
were  to  obtain  the  righte  of  citisens  therein. 
Though  he  caused  many  to  be  baptised  by  his 
discij^es  (John  iv.  1,2^  yet  olf  were  not  htip- 
tised  who  were  converted  to  him ;  neither  was  it 
even  necessary  after  they  had  obtained  partici- 
pation in  him  by  his  perwnal  choioe  and  for- 
giving of  sin.  Qpt  when  he  could  no  longer 
perMnally  and  immediately  choose  and  receive 
memben  of  his  kingdom,  when  at  the  same  time 
all  had  been  accomplished  which  the  founder 
thought  necessary  for  ito  completion,  he  gave 
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power  to  to6  fpiritaal  ooniinuiiity  to  iMtifC^  in 
hitstend,  meraben  by  baptitm  (Matt.  iXTni.  19 ; 
Milk  zri.  16).  Baptism  cawntially  deootot  the 
regenerating  of  hiin  who  noeitm  it,  hit  partici- 
|jation  both  in  the  divine  life  of  Chrift  uid  the 
pramiics  retted  on  it,  at  well  at  his  reception  at 
a  member  of  the  Cbrittian  commonity. 

Each  of  these  nomentoot  points  implies  all 
the  rest;  and  the  germ  of  all  is  contained  in 
tite  words  of  Chritt  (ICatt  xzriii.  19;  comp. 
Neander»  Hittoiy  of  the  PUmting^  &c.  ii.).  The 
details  are  raiioiitly  disestod  by  the  Apostles 
iceoiding  to  tbeir  peculiar  modes  of  dunking. 
Join  dwella — ^in  like  manner  as  he  does  on  the 
My  oommnniott — almost  exclusiyely  on  the  in- 
tonal  natme  of  baptism,  the  immediate  mystical 
anion  of  the  S|Hrit  with  Christ ;  baptism  is  with 
bim,  eqoiTalent  to  '  being  born  again  *  (John 
iii.  5,  7).  Paul  gires  more  explicitly  and  com- 
pletdy  the  other  points  also.  He  understands  by 
it  not  only  the  union  of  die  individual  with  the 
Head,  by  die  giving  one's  self  up  to  the  Redeemer 
snd  the  receiving  of  his  life  (Gal.  iii.  27),  but  also 
the  onian  widi  die  other  members  (tft.  28 ;  1  Cor. 
\%  13;  Ephei.  ir.  5 ;  v.  26).  He  combines  the 
n^ative  and  poeitive  points  oi  regeneration,  alike 
w^  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and 
also  with  the  sinking  m  and  rising  up  at  baptism 
(Son.  vi.  4,  t^. ;  Ck»l.  ii.  12). 

As  regards  the  relation  between  the  external 

■od  the  internal,  the  normal  condition  of  baptism 

ic^tmed  that  tbe  ceremony  should  be  combined 

vnh  regeneratioD  in  him  who  received  it^  whOe 

^  who  administered  it  should  have  a  perfect 

bnwledge  of  tbe  state  of  the  baptiiea,  and 

ihoold  aim  at  strengthening  and  promoting  the 

new  life  in  him.    "Tbere  is  no  doobt  that  when 

Quirt  himself  gave  the  assuranoe  that  be  had 

Roflived  some  one  into  his  community,  whether 

vitfa  or  without  baptism,  such  a  declaration  of 

kb  choiee  was  met  by  tbe  individual  with  a 

<hipoBtion  already  prepared  to  begin  the '  new 

^    But  the  Churco  is  not  in  a  state  of  perfto- 

tin,  and  being  deficient  both  in  knowledge  and 

fill,  the  cannot  fix  the  moment  of  regeneration 

in  order  to  combine  with  it  tbe  act  of  baptism. 

^  nererdieless  plaoes  both  in  a  necessary  mu- 

toal  idation,  and  considers  baptism  only  then 

<("n{ilete  when    regeneration  takes  place;    the 

^^^Knch  therefiire  ei&r  delays  baptism  until  after 

''fauation,  or  administen  it  beforehand,  oon- 

wf  in  the  assurance  that  the  agency  of  the 

9**^  (aninurted  by  the  spirit  of  Chnst  and 

^nected  in  bdmlf  of  an  individual  who  enters 

^  a  sort  of  prdiminary  connection  with  the 

P^vch  by  tli^  act  €^  baptism)  will  also  produce 

jo  him  regeneration,  provided  always  mat  the 

individual  has  die  «0t/l  for  it 

^^  die  Apostolic  times  the  Church  was  in  a 

1^  mixed  state ;  a  comparatively  large  number, 

pdiapi  an  actual  majonty,  of  tlie  whole  body  of 

™*^ptised  might  at  that  time  have  passed  for  oofi- 

^^  ss  the  im^rd  and  outward  conditions  of  bap- 

^^  woe  then  not  so  far  removed  from  each  other 

■•.*|«y  tfterwards  became.    The  necessity  of  exa- 

"™^  the  oonqiaiative  merits  of  bodi  conditions 

■y^tdy  grew  with  tbe  growing  impeifection 

2,w  comoramty.    The  Apostles  did  not  yet 

^^\  they  oottideted  bodi  only  in  die  light  of 

^UoiMffy  union  widi  each  odier,  as  Paul, 

"*aMsnee,  says  (Tit  iiL  5;  comp.  Hark  xvi. 
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16)  of  die  external  symbol,  what  bdongs  only  to 
the  union  of  both.  Traces  of  separation,  however, 
were  already  perceptible  in  toe  apostolic  age. 
Among  the  symptoms  of  the  perfect  union  of  the 
convert  with  the  Redeemer,  was  one  peculiar  to 
that  period  alone,  manifesting  the  new  life  exter- 
nally by  the  extatic  state  of  the  individual  in 
whom  the  Spirit  of  God  b^d  operated.  It  was 
usually  wrought  by  the  hands  laid  on  die  bap- 
tised to  bless,  as  the  concluding  act  of  baptism. 
Sometimes,  however,  that  extacy  manifested  itMlf 
independently  of  the  external  act  of  baptism  (Acts 
X.  47^ ;  while  baptism,  on  tbe  other  hand,  was 
sometimes  performed  without  the  requisite  proper 
inward  sentiments  of  the  baptised,  and  without 
die  <  gift  of  die  Spirit'  (Acte  viii.  13, 19).  The 
words  of  Peter  (Acte  x.  47)  taken  in  connection 
with  the  whole,  mean,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
not  bound  to  external  ceremony,  but  to  inward 
union  and  fellowship  by  belief.  To  ascribe  the 
promises  to  baptism  without  that  inward  union, 
would  be  makmg  it  an  opua  qperalum  and  ite 
efficacy  a  magic  power ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  tbe  institution  of  Christ  comprises  also  the 
external  signs,  it  cannot  be  complete  without  them, 
and  he  who  would  abolish  these  external  signs 
would  deprive  the  Church  of  an  essential  tie  of 
fellowship.  The  Catholic  church  rather  ikvours 
the  former  doctrine,  and  a  few  mystical  sects, 
the  Quakers,  &c.,  the  latter. 

Infant  Baptism  was  established  neither  by 
Christ  nor  the  i^iostles.  In  all  places  where  we 
find  the  necessity  of  baptism  notified,  either  in 
a  dogmatic  or  historicaT  point  of  view,  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  it  was  only  meant  for  those  who  were 
capable  of  comprehending  the  word  preached,  and 
of  oeing  converted  to  Chnst  by  an  act  of  their  own 
wilL  A  pretty  sure  testimony  of  ite  non-existenoe 
in  the  .^wstolio  age  may  be  inferred  from  1  Cor. 
vii.  14,  smce  Paul  would  certainly  have  referred 
to  die  baptism  of  children  for  their  holiness  (comp. 
Neander,HMto/MePAm^,&c.,i.p.206).  But 
even  in  later  times,  several  teachers  c^  the  oiurch, 
such  as  Tertullian  (De  BapL  18^  and  odiers,  reject 
this  custom ;  indeed,  his  churcn  in  general  (uiat 
of  Nordi  Africa)  adhered  longer  than  others  to 
the  primitive  rcwulations.  Even  when  baptism 
of  children  was  suready  theoretically  derived  from 
the  apostles,  ite  practice  was  nevertheless  for  a 
long  time  confined  to  a  maturer  age. 

In  support  of  the  contrary  opinion,  the  advo* 
cates  in  ibrmer  ages  (now  banUy  any)  used  to 
appeal  to  Matt  xix.  14 ;  but  their  strongest  ar- 
gument in  ite  fovour  is  the  regulation  of  baptising 
all  the  members  of  a  house  and  fomily  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  15 ;  Acte  xvi.  33 ;  xviii.  8).  In  none  of 
these  instances  has  it  been  proved  that  there  were 
little  children  among  them ;  but,  even  supposing 
that  there  were^  there  was  no  necessity  for  exclud- 
ing them  from  baptism  in  plain  words,  since  such 
exclusion  was  understood  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Many  circumstances  conspired  early  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  infont-baptiiing.  The  confiision 
between  the  outward  and  inward  conditions  of 
baptism,  and  the  magical  effect  that  was  imputed 
to  It ;  confusion  of  mought  about  the  viable  and 
invisible  church,  condemning  all  those  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  former;  the  doctrine  of  the 
natural  corruption  of  man  so  closelv  connected 
with  the  preceding;  and,  finally,  the  desire  of 
distinguishing  Christian  children  from  the  Jewish 
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uid  Hcatbcn,  and  of  comnModing  than  moic 
effectual]]!  to  tlw  care  of  tlie  ChnMun  commu- 
nitf — all  tiuM  circunutaneea  and  many  more 
hare  contiibatsd  to  llie  intnidnctian  of  inlknt 
Wptiim  at  a  very  eaily  noiod. 

But,  on  tbF  other  hanc^  the  fanptiim  of  childrea 
if  Dot  at  aJ]  at  variaoc^  vitb  the  principle  of 
ChiiitiaD  baptisin  in  general,  after  what  we  bave 
obterred  oa  the  aeparation  of  regenendon  and 
baptiiiD.  For,  lince  it  caniut  be  determined 
wben  tbe  funnec  begiiu,  the  teal  tert  of  iti  ei- 
iitence  lying  only  in  the  holineH  cootiiiued  to  the 
<Dd  oF  man'i  life,  the  Sttett  pinnt  for  baptiim  b 
evidently  the  begiimiDg  of  life.  Nerertheleu,  the 
profasion  of  fallti  ii  itUl  needed  to  cotnptetc  it ; 
CouSnnalJon,  or  tome  equivalcDt  obMrrance,  is 

JideM  infatitium  ii  an  abeuidaHumption,  of  which 
the  Scripturei  know  Dathing.  On  Uie  otiier  hand, 
the  baptiied  child  ii  itnmglf  recommended  to 
the  community  and  to  tlu  Spirit  of  Ood  dwelling 
therein,  becoming  the  careliU  object  of  tbe  edu- 
cation  and  holy  influence  of  the  Church  (comp. 
1  Cor,  vii.  11).  Nature  and  eiperience  teach  u«, 
therefore,  to  retain  tbe  baplian  of  children,  now 
that  it  u  introduced. 

To  be  admitted  to  baptiam  in  the  Apoitolic  age 
there  needed  no  further  development  of  Ctuutian 
knowledge  than  a  prafeoed  belief  that  Je*iu  wat 
tbe  prmoijed  Menah.  To  be  baptiied  in  hii 
name  meant,  to  receive  baptism  in  the  belief  that 
tbe  power  and  dignity  contained  in  die  idea  of  a 
Meniah  wai  realiied  in  ietia.  Tbe  profeHiaa  of 
bilh  (1  Pet.  iii.  21}  probably  wai  loch  at  to  cat- 
rey  thii  idea  ;  and  oext  alto  the  fbimula  of  bajH 
tinn  in  (tte  lume  of  Chriit,  or,  accordiog  la  HatU 
ixfiii.  18,  of  tbe  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghoet, 
wbcn  tbe  whole  body  wai  immened  in  water. 
Cbriit  did  not  intend  by  tliete  woidi  to  inititute 
a  Bied  fismula  of  baptitm,  but  merely  meant  to 
indicate  (beieby  tbe  lubttance  of  tbe  eatcmtial  re- 
lationa  of  bapdim,  lince  in  bit  life-time  people 
could  not  yet  be  baptiied  in  the  name  of  the 
Holy  GboiL  Ai  the  Oiurch,  bowever,  knew  of 
no  better  compendiary  text  for  tbe  article  of  faith, 
•he  declarrd  beraelf  early  far  that  formula,  which 
wat  already  in  general  uie  at  the  time  of  Juitin 
Martyr.  To  preface  the  act  of  baptiim  by  minute 
inttniction  wai  impouible  in  a  lime  wboi  the 
preaching  of  the  Gnipel  wai  at  yet  limited  to  but 
a  very  few.  A  brief  iketcb  of  the  hiitory  of  Chriit, 
tbe  central  point  of  which  wat  bii  death  and 
remiection,  and  a  reference  to  the  Old  Teitament, 
where  be  bad  been  pre-onnounced  by  the  popbeti, 
were  deemed  tufficient  at  that  time  (comp.  Neander, 
Hut.  of  Ou  Plant  -,  Hut.  of  the  Churdi,  ii. ;  Act! 
ii.  19^  The  apoitlc*  either  thcmtelvei  baptiied, 
of  which  there  are  many  inttaoce*  in  tbe  Act),  or 
cbaiged  otbai  to  do  it,  ai>d  confined  diemielra 
to  the  '  laying  on  of  band* '  ca  which  followed  tbe 
communication  of  the  Spirit.  The  muon  of  thii 
limitation  ii,  no  doubt,  the  Hme  wbiuh  acb  '  '' 
alto  Cbriit  In  not  himielf  baptiong,  vii. 
they  might  be  Icn  intorupted  in  the  taik  of 
i  the  Onpel.     Paul  had  lubuquetitly 


made  the  leader  of*  party  (I  Cor.i.  11-16). 

Bu^liH  roB  THI  DiAD. — Paul  (1  Cor.  i 
20)  uiei  tbil  pbrnM.      Il  ■■  diffimlt.  alimwl  ir 

■emit  ai  to  bii  I 
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odieT  autboiitici  flimiih  ut  with  the  neecMaiy  data. 
Few  paiaagei  have  undergone  more  numeroot  and 
arlntnry  emendationi  than  tiii*  leit.    To  giie, 

however,  Bme  order  to  the  numeroui  intapr^a- 
tioni,  we  may  in  tbe  fint  initance  obaerve,  dat 
they  all  chiefly  turn  upon  the  quedion,  wbetim 
the  baptiim  bere  moitiraied  it  the  generai  cfaunJi- 
haptiim,  or  lome  particular  one  indepokdBit  of 
the  former.     We  ihall  examine,  Bnt — 

A.  Tkata  mlajmlatniu  »AicA  taJu  it  toht 
lOm  paiUcular  appliealion  of  bigilitm. 

From  the  wardmg  of  the  loitaice,  tbe  DUit 
limple  impiewon  certainly  it,  that  Paul  ipeaki 
of  a  b^itinn  which  a  living  man  receivea  in  the 
place  of  a  dead  one.  Thii  interpretatioD  it  par- 
ticularly adopted  by  thcae  eipounden  with  wbnB 
grammatical  conitiuctlrai  it  of  ptuamount  im- 
portance, and  the  fint  thing  to  be  ctuidered. 

Foremoit  among  the  older  critic*  it  Ambmae  (Hi- 
lar.): 'Infantum  natum  et  itabilem  Tult  uten- 


eorum,iiuiti 


1  baptin 


nt  de  fblura  refuirectiDae, 


mor*  pravenittet,  timmta,  ne  aut  male  ant  dm 
returgetet,  qui  baptinitui  ntn  fuerat ;  ritni  no- 
mine nHHiui  tinguebatur.'  Among.themodenNaTC 
Eratmui,  Scaliger,  Orotiui,  Caliitui ;  aiHl  (f  the 
roue  recent  tbe  luoit  coniiderabla  are  Augniti 
(ArchaoL  iv.),  Meyer  (who  oadmtaadt  iwip,'=to 
the  adcaniOfe,  infatiour,  wbicb  may  indeed  well 
be  tbe  caie),  Billroth,  and  Rilckeit,  who  mppgiH 
that  the  Corinthiani,  convinced  of  the  naceidty 
and  bencAl  of  baptiim,  but  enoMoutly  cooaido- 
ing  it  not  a*  B  lyrnbol,  but  at  a  mi  meana  of 
purifying  tbe  heart  itiel^  had  taken  it  into  tbeii 
bead*  to  ^ve  Uie  baie6t  tbereof  Bl*a  to  tbe  de«l, 
by  adminittoing  baption  to  tbem  by  ■  mbititiite, 
a  living  penon,  and  thui  imagined  that  a  inptiiai 
Ay  prtay  wat  practicable.  De  Wette  oowidai 
thii  the  ooly  powble  meaning  of  tbe  wonU. 

With  i^id  to  thii  interpretation,  aome  doubt 
ariie*  at  to  the  real  eiiitence  at  that  time  of  «ich 
a  cuilam,  linca  tbe  Mily  informatim  rejecting  it 
would  he  thii  paaage,  though  RUckert  tbi&ki  thii 
it  lufflcient  evidoice.  It  ii  true,  that  they  rrfv  to 
tbe  Shepherd  of  Hermai(SH)H;.ix.  16);  butalltbat 
can  be  inferred  from!  til,  that  they  had  at  that  tiiM 
already  begun  to  evince  an  overdue  and  cUiava- 
gant  leipecl  for  outward  baptiim.  ITotulUin 
(Contr.  Marciitn.'i.iO]  leemi  in  a mon diitct  way 
to  ipeak  uf  the  exiitence  of  tbe  cuitom :  '  Hm 
apaetolum  novum  itatim  auctoron  aut  oanBrsia- 
torem  ejui  (inititutiDDii)  deuotare,  ut  tanto  magii 
liiterel  camii  reiunectiaDem,  quanto  illi  qui  vini 
pm  mortuii  baptiiarentur,  flde  returrectionii  hoc 
ucermL  Bafiemui  ilium  ahcubi  uniui  hMjjiwwi 
definitorem.  Igitur  et  pm  mortuii  tingui  |n)  cta- 
poribui  eit  tingui ;  mortuiun  enim  corpui  oatokdi- 
roui' (comp.  De  ifMurrect.  Co™.  48).  Tertullian 
in  tbae  wonli  diitinguiibei  a  falie  application  of 
baptiim  by  tubttitution,  from  the  general  cne  ad- 
hered to  by  tbe  apoitle ;  he  tbinlu  that  the  apoatle 
confirm*  baptiam  pro  mortuit,  not  in  diat  erro- 
neoui  but  in  a  [ntper  tnue,  compatible  with 
hii  otha  and  general  viewi  of  baptjaco.  Of 
pradica,  however,  TertuUian,  in 


by  Paul  in  tbe 
aboFe  pamge ;  neither  doe*  he  mentioo  that 
luch  a  cutlooi  bad  prevailed  in  hit  time  among 
tiie  Hareioiitei  or   any  otben  (comp.  Nando, 
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i9«ff.  of  the  Chwrehy  i.  2,  p.  523,  sq.,  3rd  edit). 
Mote  certain  inlbnnatioD  is  g:iven  by  Chrysot- 
fom,  who  rdates  of  the  Marci(»iitei  (Homil. 
40,  ad  1  Cor.)  that  when  a  catechumen  died 
amon^  them,  a  living  person  used  to  lay  him- 
self under  the  bed  of  the  deceased,  and  answer 
in  his  stead  the  customary  questions,  after  which 
the  deceased  was  baptised.  He  says  that  they 
referred  to  the  approval  of  St.  Paul  in  the  i^ve 
pasnge.  It  is  true  that  this  absurd  custom 
is  certainly  met  with  among  the  rough  and  su- 
wntitioas  Marcionites  of  later  times,  yet  is  it 
highly  irapobable,  as  Neander  (ut  st^fra)  justly 
obsenres,  that  such  a  custom  ^ould  ever  have 
mianatcd  from  Marcion  himself,  who  had  entered 
more  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  Pauline  '  Faith  * 
than  any  of  his  contempomries. 

A  similar  account  is  given   by  EpijJianius 
(flgeres.  xxviii.  7)  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  Ccrinthus, 
who  were  much  opposed  to  the  Marcionites  :  *  In 
this  country, — I  mean,  Asia, — and  even  in  Ga- 
latia,  their  school  flourished  eminently;  and  a 
taditiooal  fiict  concerning  them  has  reached  us, 
that  when  any  of  them  had  died  without  baptism, 
they  used  to  baptise  others  in  their  name,  test  in 
the  remnection  they  should  suffer  pumshment  as 
nnbaptiied.*     We  are  not  justified  in  denying 
oedoioe  to  this  statement,  though  there  is  just 
Kispicion  against  Epiphanius  from  his  total  want 
of  critical  judgment  and  his  erroneous  supposition 
that  Paul  was  particularly  combating  the  opinions 
of  Cerinthns,  a  supposition  which  he  applies  also  to 
the  passage  before  us.    In  the  ConcU.  Carthagin, 
Aj>.  397,  can.  6,  and  Codex  Eeclea,  Afric,  can.  18, 
it  is  forbidden  to  administer  baptism  and  the  holy 
eonmranioQ  to  tiie  dead :  <  cavendum  est  etiam, 
w  mortuos   baplixari    posse  iratrum  infirmitas 
eredat,  quum  encharistiam  mcnrtuis  non  dari  ani- 
msdrerterit*     Here  baptism  by  proxy  is  not  al- 
luded to^  and  we  must  therefore  assume  that  the 
Cooncils  had  do  ground  for  its  prohibition,  the 
cmtom  having,  as  it  seems,  not  then  existed  in 
those  parts.    Augusti  (L  1.  vii.  p.  42)  refers  to  the 
proselyte  baptism  of  the  Jews,  where,  he  thinks, 
pucnts  underwent  the  rite  for  their  children. 
But  all  the  authorities  quoted  in  its  favour  by 
Ligbtfoot  (ad  Blath.  iii.  6)  prove  nothing  as  to 
sM&sfdit^fbn ;  and  even  if  they  did  so,  it  would 
ctOl  be  highly  improbable  that  the  G^tile  churches 
voold  have  adopted  it  fiom  them  (comp.  Schnec- 
kenberger,  L  L  p.  79). 

AU  therefore  we  can  infer  from  the  above  state- 

OKnts  is,  that  baptism  by  substitution  had  taken 

place  among  &e  Marcionites,  and  perhaps  also 

•DKiQg  the  Gerinthians  and  other  smaller  sects 

tovaids  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  a  period 

vben  the  confused  views  of  the  Church  as  to  the 

'dations  of  the  external  to  the  spiritual  might 

<*«ly  have  favoured  that  erroneous  custom ;  but 

^  it  existed  between  that  period  and  the  time 

*hen  Paul  wrote  the  above  passage  is  wholly 

^OMibstantiated.    Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  in 

the  various  quarters  of  tiie  Church  of  which  we 

have  any  information,  no  notice  whatever  should 

have  been  taken  either  by  a  synodical  decree,  or 

hy  a  contemporary  writer  within  that  period,  of  a 

^utmn,  which,  the  earlier  it  existed,  must  have 

'I'pctted  only  so  much  the  more  offensive.     Is  it 

not  therefore  evident  that  if  it  is  found  300  years 

iftci  wards,  it  was  by  no  means  a  continuation 

^  *he  primitive  custom,  but  had  arisen  inde- 


pendently of  the  latter,  either  in  imitation  of  it, 
or  fnnn  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  Apostle 
in  our  passaged 

The  idea,  then,  that  such  a  superstitious  custom 
existed  in  the  Corinthian  community  is  devoid 
of  all  historical  evidence ;  especially  as  the  ma- 
gical notions  of  baptism  had  as  yet  so  littie  pre- 
vailed as  not  even  to  have  given  rise  to  infant  bap- 
tism. Add  to  this,  that  the  Corinthian  church  was 
for  in  advance  of  most  others  at  that  period  in  edu- 
cation and  diffused  knowledge,  and  that,  in  fact^ 
their  very  striving  for  spiritual  development  threat- 
«ied  to  lead  them  into  onesidedness,  and  we  must 
CMifess  that  the  clearer  the  sense  of  the  words  be- 
comes the  more  obscure  becomes  the  thing  itself. 

The  difficulties  will  still  more  increase,  if  we 
were  to  admit,  with  Olhausen,  Riickert,  and  De 
Wette,  that  the  Apostle  approved  of  the  absurd 
practice  in  question,  since  he  would  thus  be  brought 
into  contradiction  with  his  own  principles  on  the 
importance  of  foith  and  external  works,  which  he 
developes  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gklatians.  Such  a 
striking  error  could  not  have  been  a  mere  slip  in 
Paul ;  it  might  therefore  certainly  give  cause  to 
suspect  similar  superstitious  views  in  him.  Even 
Ambrose  (1.  c.)  had  already  correctlv  judged,  when 
he  said, '  Exemplo  hoc  non  factum  illorum  probat, 
•ed  fidon  fixam  in  resurrectione  ostendit*  In  the 
words  of  Paul  we  discover  no  opinion  of  his  own 
concerning  the  justice  or  injustice  of  tiie  rite;  it  is 
merely  brought  in  as  an  argvmentum  ex  concesso 
in  favour  of  tiie  object  which  he  pursues  through  the 
whole  chapter  (comp.  1  Cor.  ii.  o).  However  much 
may  be  objected  against  tiiis  interpretation,  it  is  by 
fkr  more  reasonable  than  the  exphmations  given  by 
otiier  critics.  The  Corinthian  community  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  mixed  character,  consisting  of  indivi- 
duals of  various  views,  ways  of  thinking,  and  dif- 
ferent stages  of  education ;  so  that  there  might  still 
have  existed  a  small  number  among  them  capable 
of  such  absurdities.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  particulars  of  the  case  to 
maintain  the  contrary,  while  tiie  simple  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  passage  is  decidedly  in  fovour 
of  the  proposed  interpretation. 

2.  Origen  (Dial,  contr,  Marcion.),  Luther, 
Chemnitz,  and  Joh.  Gerhard,  interpret  the  words 
as  relating  to  baptism  over  tiie  graves  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  a  fovourite  rendezvous 
of  the  early  Christians.  Luther  says  that,  in  order 
to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  resurrection,  the 
Christians  baptized  over  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 
In  tiiat  case  mp  witii  genit  must  be  taken  in  its 
local  sense,  quite  an  isolated  instance  in  the  New 
Testament  (comp.  Winer,  Orammat  p.  263). 
Tlie  custom  alluded  to,  moreover,  dates  from  a 
much  later  period,  when  the  adoration  of  the 
martyrs  had  begun  to  spead. 

3.  The  above-quoted  passage  of  Epiphanius 
mentions  also  a  view,  according  to  which  i^cKpol 
is  not  to  be  translated  by  dettd,  but  mortaUy 
ill  persons,  whose  baptism  was  expedited  by 
sprinkling  water  upon  them  on  their  death-bed, 
instead  of  immersing  them  in  the  usual  way ;  the 
rite  is  known  under  the  name  of  baptismtts  cU- 
mcua,  lectudUa.  But  few  of  the  modem  tiieolo- 
gians  (among  whom,  however,  are  Calvin  and 
Estius)  advocate  this  view,  which  transgresses  not 
less  against  the  words  of  the  text,  than  against  all 
historical  knowledge  of  the  subject 

B.  The  interpretations  which  suppose  that  the 
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text  Mpeaki  of  gtntral  ehmth  bapHtm.  To  then 
belongs  the  oldest  opinioa  we  know  of,  given  in 
Tertullian  (L  c  comp.  De  Returrect  Cam,  48) : 

*  Quid  et  ipsos  bcqitizari  ait,  si  noo  quae  baptizan- 
tur  coTpora  resurguntt'  According  to  this  view 
iwip  is  here  taken  in  the  sense  of  on  account  of, 
and  pfKp&p  in  that  of  <feiMJ  bodies,  they  themselves, 
the  baptised,  as  dead  persons.  The  notion  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  version  is,  that  the  body 
possesses  a  guarantee  for  resurrection  in  the  act  of 
baptism,  in  which  it  also  shares.  The  sinking 
mtder  and  rising  t^  is  with  them  a  symbol  of  bury- 
ing and  resurrection.  Some  of  the  Greek  Fathers 
also  ikvour  this  interpretation,  and  more  especially 
Theodoiet,  who  thus  developes  the  notion :  '  He 
who  undergoes  baptism  is  dierein  buried  with  his 
Lord,  that  having  partaken  in  his  deadi,  he  may 
become  partaker  in  his  resurrection  also.  But  if 
the  body  is  a  corpse  and  rises  not,  why  is  it  ever 
baptized  T  Cbrysostom :  *  Paul  said,  Unless  tiiere 
is  a  resurrection,  why  art  thou  baptized  for 
corpses,  that  is,  for  mere  bodies.  For  to  this  end 
art  thou  baptized,  (or  the  resurrection  of  thy 
dead  body,  &c.*  The  idea  thus  developed  is 
by  itself  admissible,  and  harmonizes  well  with 
the  whole  course  of  ideas  punued  by  Paul  firom 
ver.  19.  The  form  of  the  sentence,  however, 
becomes  uncommonly  harsh,  because  of  the  tran- 
sition :  '  else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 
on  account  of  the  deadt*  (on  account  of  them- 
selves, who  are  dead)  f  Indeed,  it  is  by  far  more 
jarring  than  Rom.  v.  6,  which  u  quoted  as  a 
parallel  passage. 

2.  Tlie  woids  of  Ghrysostom,  just  quoted,  cer- 
tainly convey  also  the  same  meaning  as  regards 
'  the  dead,*  but  difier  from  the  two  former  in- 
terpretations with  regard  to  iir4p :  *  in  behalf  of 
the  dead  *  thus  means,  *in  the  belief  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.*  This  ungrammatical  version  is 
adopted  by  Tbeophylact :  *  Why  are  men  bap- 
tized at  all  in  benalf  of  resurrection,  that  is,  m 
expectation  of  resurrection,  if  the  dead  rise  not  T 
(Isidor.  Pelas.  *  If  bodies  rise  not  at  all,  why  do 
we  believe  that  in  baptism  they  are  changed  to 
incorruptibility  t*  peihaps  with  reference  to  our 
passage). 

3.  Pelagius,  Olearius,  Fabricius,  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  phrase,  *  on  account  of  the  dead,* 
or  *  0(  those  who  are  dead,*  although  strictly 
plural,  here  alludes  to  an  individual,  namely,  to 
Christ,  '  on  account  of  whom  *  we  are  baptised, 
alluding  to  Rom.  vL  3.  Though  the  plural  is 
in  itself  admissible  (Winer,  Gram.  p.  163),  its 
use  here  would  nevertheless  be  rather  strange, 
there  being  no  ground  whatever  lor  the  use  of  so 
peculiar  a  phraseology ;  neither  can  we  account 
for  the  fact,  that  the  regular  construction  o( 
fiawrifof  with  elf  should  have  been  converted  into 
the  impreoedented  construction  with  Mp,  Vater 
justifies  the  plural,  by  including  in  it  John  the 
Baptist;  Semler  understands  it  of  Christ  and 
thcoe  of  the  Apostles  and  teachers  of  the  church 
who  were  already  dead  at  that  time;  Flatt,  by 
adding,  on  acoount  of  Christ,  and  those  who  have 
died  in  him  (in  the  belief  in  him) :— all  quite  in- 
admissible combinations. 

4.  Am(mg  the  best  intermetaticns  is  that  of 
Spanheim  and  Job.  Christ  Wolf.   They  consider 

*  Uie  dead*  to  be  martyrs  and  other  believers,  who, 
by  firmness  and  chwdiil  hope  of  resurrection, 
have  given  in  death  a  worthy  example^  by  which 


(jbw^)  others  were  also  animatfd  to  receiTe  bap- 
tism. Still  this  meaning  would  be  almost  too 
briefly  and  enigmatically  expresnd,  when  do  par- 
ticular reason  for  it  is  known,  while  also  the 
allusion  to  the  exemplary  death  of  many  Cbzis- 
tians  could  chiefly  apply  to  the  martyrs  akoe,  cf 
whom  there  were  as  yet  none  at  Corinth. 

5.  Olhausen*s    interpretation    is  of  a  xadier 
doubtful  character.     In  the  first  instance  he  in- 
terprets Mp— instead  of,  in  favour  of;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  passage  he  takes  to  be,  that  '  all 
who  are  converts  to  the  church  are  haptiird— 
for  the  good  of  the  dead,  as  it  requires  a  certain 
number  (Meyer :  or  tathet  the  conveisiaii  of  all, 
Rom.  xi.  12-25),  a  ^fulness**  of  believen,  bdbvs 
the  resurrection  can   take    place.     Every   aoe 
therefore  who  is  baptized  is  so  for  the  good  cf 
believers  collectively,  and  of  those  wlw  haie 
already  died  in  the  Lord*  (both  of  which,  we 
can  hudly  suppose  rcicpwr  to  embrace  at  once  \\ 
Olhausen   is    himself  aware  that   the  Ajpostk 
could  not  have  expected  that  such  a  difficult 
and  remote  idea,  which  he   himsdf  calls  *a 
mystery,*  would  be  understood  by  his  leaden 
without  a  further  explanation  and  development 
of  his  doctrine.     He  therefore  noposes  an  infeer- 
metation  as  already  suggested  by  Clericus  and 
Doderlem  (Instit.  I.).     In  this  explanation,  it 
is    argued,     that    the    miseries    and   haidsfaips 
Christians  have  to  struggle  against  in  this  life  can 
only  be  compensated   by  resurrection.      Death 
causes,  as  it  were,  vacancies  in  the  full  ranks  of 
the  believers,  which  are  again  filled  up  by  other 
individuals.     *  What  would  it  profit  those  who 
are  baptized  m  the  place  of  the  dead  (to  fill  up 
their  place  in  the  community)  if  there  be  no  re- 
surrection f     The  tendency  of  the  whole  oon- 
nection  of  the  text,  however,  would  rather  lead  us 
to  expect  the  question,  *What  would  the  dead 
profit  by  itf  since  the  tenor  of  the  passage  de- 
cidedly refers  to  them.    To  make  iw^^drri, 
therefore,  is  quite  unsuitable ;  not  to  mention,  that 
the  idea — to  enter  into  the  ranks  of  Christians 
must  first  be  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  wotd 
'  baptism,*  in  order  to  draw  from  it  the  figorsof 
substitutioH.    A  reference  is  made,  in  ■opport  oi 
the  opinion  which  considers  t)w^»cb^2,  to  Dianys. 
Halicar.  {Antiq.  viii.),  where  be  is  tieating  of  a 
new  conscription,  whicli  was  to  be  made  to  fill  up 
die  ranks  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  the  war,  and  the 
pression  there  used  is— ovrw  ^tour  bwkp  rsai 
0«MirT«r  arpaerurrw  tr4pout  Kctraypd^civ.    Nor 
are  there  wanting  other  similar  passages  in  proof 
of  diis;   but  we  must  bear  in  mmd,  fiiat  in 
Dionys.  the  word  denotes  a  literal  subatitntion, 
while  in  our  passage  tiit  substitution  is  figurative, 
far-fetched,  and  hard  to  unriddle.     It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  Apostle  should  not  have  Mid  hfH, 
if  he  had  really  wished  to  express  that  tiioiigbt. 
Moreover,  the  very  essence  of  the  argument,  the 
notion  that  resurrection  is  the  compensation  for 
the  sufferings  of  life,  is  here  not  at  all  given,  nor 
even  hinted  at  except  we  connect  the  hni  di- 
rectly with  ver.  19.,  a  thing  quite  impossible.    A 
somewhat  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  F.  J. 

Hermann,  that  vs'^f>=prseter  (7J^,  Genes,  xxvii. 

9),  *  Cur  preter  eos  qm  jam  mortui  sunt,  alii 
quoque  baptismum  suscipiunt,  et  ita  initiati  rdi- 
giooem  Christianonmi  prafitentur,  si  tamen  Holla 


BAR. 

erit  resarrectk)  mortnonnn  nee  meliorifl  vitA  pn&- 
mmm  ezpectandmn  est  f  In  tfii*  sense,  however, 
Mp  would  require  the  accusative. 
G.  0awTt(6fityotj  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Some  (pefenring  io  the  words  of  Christ,  Blatt. 
zx.  23)  take  it  in  the  sense  of  die  hapiitm  of 
passion,  suffering :  this  is  evidently  too  forced  to 
require  refutation. 

The  interpretations  of  many  others  who  have 
Mill  more  transgressed  against  g^mmar  and  his- 
tory in  the  process,  we  have  wifii  reason  omitted. 
Tbpy  are  partly  to  be  found  in  the  collection  of 
interpretations  in  Joh.  Christ  Woirs  Curte  Phi- 
Mogtett,  &c.  and  Heidenreich's  Comment,  ad 
N.  C— J.  J.* 

BAR  (^3),  a  Hebrew  woid  meaning  son,  but 
and  only  poetically  in  that  language  (Ps.  ii.  12; 

Prov.  xxxi.  2).  In  Syriac,  however,  Bar  (^ 
or  ]lSid  answered  to  the  more  common  Hebrew 

void  for  soMy  L  e.  )9  ben ;  and  hence  in  later 
times,  in  the  New  Testameot,  it  takes  the  same 
vboe  in  the  formation  of  proper  names  which  Ben 
nd  iimnerly  occupied  in  the  Old  Testament. 

BARABBAS  (probably  N^K  "l^,  son  of  Abba, 
a  coounoD  name  in  the  Talmud),  a  person  who  had 
fedeited  his  life  for  sedition  and  murder  (Mark 
xr.  7 ;  Luke  xxiii.  25^.  As  a  rebel,  he  was  subject 
to  the  punishment  laid  down  by  the  Roman  law 
far  SQCD  political  offences ;  while,  as  a  murderer, 
he  could  not  escape  death  even  by  the  civil  code 
of  the  Jews.  But  the  latter  were  so  bent  on  the 
death  of  Jesus,  that,  of  the  two,  they  preferred 
{Mudoning  this  double  criminal  (Matt  xxvii. 
l6-»;  Mark  xv.  7-15;  Luke  xxiii.  18-25;  John 
XfiiL  40).  Origen  says  that  in  many  copies 
Bsrabbas  was  also  called  Jesus,  The  Axmenian 
Venion  has  the  same  reading :  '  Whom  will  ye 
that  I  shall  deliver  unto  you,  Jesus  Barabbas,  or 
JeuM  that  is  oaUed  Christ  f  Griesbach,  in  his 
Comment,,  considers  this  as  an  interpolation; 
vhile  Fritoche  has  adopted  it  in  his  text  We 
Cio  certainly  conceive  that  a  name  afterwards 
A  aacred  may  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  text 
by  some  bigiAed  transcriber.— £.  M. 

*  As  die  topic  of  baptism  seemed  to  be  well 
^sbsQsted  in  this  country,  the  Editor  thought  that 
■oe  freshness  of  effect  might  be  produced  by 
pNKDting  die  subject  to  the  reader  from  |a  Ger- 
y  point  of  view.  The  article  was,  therefore, 
^'^"tt^  to  Dr.  Neander,  the  dmrch  historian, 
•■d  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  university  of 
BediD.  His  multipUed  ^le-engagements,  how. 
**^i  induced  him,  with  the  £ditor*s  consent, 
|f  consign  the  subject  to  the  Rev.  J.  Jacobi,  fk 
^  tune  university ;  and  in  due  time  the  MS. 
JjT  the  ptoKnt  article  arrived,  accompanied  by 
«*  fbUoving  note  from  Dr.  Neander,  to  whose 
'fP'cte  it  had  previously  been  submitted  by 
Ae  author  :- 

*Ai  my  other  labours  would  not  permit  me  to 
*«  out  die  article  (on  Baptism)  for  the  **  Cyclo- 
F«ui  of  Biblical  Literature,"  I  requested  a  dear 
•■[J™^  J.  Jacobi,  io  undertake  it,  who,  by  his 
™jj«*ge  and  critical  talents,  is  fully  qualified 
wr  the  task,  and  whose  theological  principles  are 
«  QQtsQn  wid)  my  own.— A.  Nbandbb.' 
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BARACHI  AS  (Bapaxtas\  fadier  of  the  Zecha- 
riah  (Zacharias)  mentioned  in  Matt  xxiii.  35 
[Zbchariah]. 

BARAK  (pia^,  lightning  ;  Sept  BcC^muc),  son  of 
Abinoam  of  Kede8h-Na[^tali,  a  Oalilean  city  of 
refuge  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Judg.  iv.  6; 
comp.  Josh.  xix.  37 ;  xxi.  32).  He  was  sum- 
moned by  the  prophetess  Deborah  to  take  the 
field  against  the  oostile  army  of  the  Canaanitish 
king  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  with  10,000 
men  fromthe  tribes  of  Naphtali  and  Zebulon,  and 
to  oicamp  on  Mount  Tabor,  probably  because 
the  900  chariots  of  iron  (Judg.  iv.  3),  in  which 
the  main  force  of  Sisera  consisted,  could  not 
so  easily  manoeuvre  on  imeven  ground.  Ailer 
some  hesitation,  he  resolved  to  do  her  bidding,  on 
condition  that  she  would  go  with  him,  which  she 
readily  promised.  Confiding,  therefore,  in  the 
Grod  of  Israel,  he  attacked  the  hostile  army  by 
surprise,  put  them  to  flight,  and  routed  them  to 
the  last  man  (Judg.  v.  14,  15,  16).  In  con- 
junction with  Deborah,  he  ailerwards  composed  a 
song  of  victory  in  commemoratian  of  that  event 
(»6u/.).— E.  M. 

BARBARIAN  (^iSo^r).  This  term  is  used 
in  the  New  Testament  as  in  classical  writers,  to 
denote  other  nations  of  the  earth  in  distincticm 
from  the  Greeks.  'I  am  debtor  both  to  the 
Greeks  and  Barbarians* — "^EAXijoi  re  jrol  fiap- 
fidpots  (Rom.  i.  14) ;  *  der  Griecben  und  der  Un- 
griechen' — Luther ;  '  To  the  Grekes  and  to  them 
which  are  no  Grekes' — Tyndale,  1534,  and  Ge- 
neva, 1557  ;  <To  the  Grekes  and  to  the  Ungrekes* 
— Cranmer,  1539.  In  Coloas.  iii.  11, '  Greek  nor 
J^ — Barbarian,  Scythian* — BdpBapos  seems  to 
refer  to  those  nations  oi*  the  Roman  empire  who  did 
not  speak  Greek,  and  2k^s  to  nations  not  under 
the  Roman  dominion  (Dr.  Robinson).  In  1  Cor. 
xiv.  11  the  term  is  applied  to  a  difference  of 
language  :  *  If  I  know  not  the  meaning  of  the 
voic^  I  shall  be  unto  him  that  speaketh  a  bar- 
barian (*  as  of  another  language,*  Geneva  Vers,), 
and  he  that  speaketh  shall  be  a  barbarian  (<  as  of 
another  language,*  Geneva  Vers.)  unto  me.*  Thus 
Ovid,  *  Bartxirus  hie  ego  sum,  quia  non  intel- 
ligor  ulli,*  Trist  v.  10.  37.  In  Acts  xxviii.  the 
ii^bitants  of  Malta  are  called  fi^fiapot,  because 
they  were  originally  a  Carthaginian  colony,  and 
chiefly  spoke  the  Punic  language.     In  the  Sen- 

tuagint,  fiipfiapos  is  used  for  the  Hebrew  TP7, 
*  A  people  of  strange  language*  (Ps.  cxiv.  1) ;'  in 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase  ^fiOma  KOJ^S.     In  the 

Rabbinical  writers  TV?  is  applied  to  foreigners 
in  distinction  from  the  Jews ;  and  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Talmud  it  is  explained  by  H^^V,  t>  e,  the 
Greek  language ;  Raboi  Solomon  remarks,  that 

whatever  is  not  in  the  Holy  tongue,  is  called  TV? 
(Buxtorf,  Lex'Talm,),  According  to  Herodo- 
tus, the  Egyptians  called  all  men  barbarians 
who  did  not  speak  the  same  language  as 
themselves :  fi^  fftftiffi  tiAoyhAetrous,  ii.  158.  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  uses  it  respecting  the 
Egyptians  and  other  nations,  even  when  speaking 
of  their  progress  in  civilization,  as  in  his  Strom, 
i.  c.  16, }  74. :  Oh  fA6inis  ti  ^ikoco^ias,  &AXA  koI 
irda^s  ffxtthif  rwx^s  ciJpfral  Bdpfiapoi.  Afyt(r- 
rioi  ywv  irpwroi  ktrrpoXjoyiap  tls  hv9p^hovs 
i^yeyicay,  SfioUts  ik  icol  XaX9aioi. — *  Barbarians 
have  been  inventors  not  only  of  philosophy,  but 
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likewiae  of  almost  every  art  The  Egyptians,  and 
in  like  manner  the  Chaldmans,  first  mtroduced 
among  men  the  knowledge  of  astrology.*  In  a 
singular  passage  of  Justin  Martyr's  first  Apo- 
logy, the  term  is  applied  to  Abraham  and  otner 
distinguished  Hebrews  :  *  We  have  learned  amd 
have  before  explained,  that  Christ  is  the  first  be- 
gotten of  God,  being  the  Word  (or  reason)  X^v 
StrrOf  of  which  the  whole  human  race  partake. 
And  they  who  live  agreeably  to  the  Word  (or  rea- 
son ol  fierii  xAyov  /Su^orrcf,  are  Christians,  even 
though  esteemed  atheists :  such  among  the  Greeks 
were  Socrates,  Heiaclitus,and  the  like;  and  among 
the  barbarians  (*  among  other  nations,"  Cheval- 
lier's  Trans.)  hf  fiapfidpouj  Abraham,  Ananias, 
Azarias,  Misael,  and  Elias,  and  many  otbere." — 
Apol,  i.  46.  Strabo  (xiv.  2)  suggests  that  the 
word  Bar-bar-cs  was  originally  an  imitative 
sound,  designed  to  express  a  harsh  dissonant 
language,  or  sometimes  the  indistinct  articulation 
of  the  Greek  by  fcweigners,  and  instances  the 
Carians,  who  on  the  latter  account  he  conjectures 
were  termed  by  Homer  fiaofiap6^tnfoi  (IL  ii. 
867).  The  word  appears  to  nave  acquired  a  re- 
proachful sense  dunng  the  wan  with  the  Persians ; 
their  country  was  called  ^  fidpfiapos  (yrj)'  (De- 
mosth.  Philipp.  iii.) — J.  E.  R. 

BAB-JESUS  (Baptfiffovs).     [Eltmas.] 
BAR-JON  A  (hip  Itfva, 'son  of  JonasX  the 
patronymic  appellation  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (Matt 
xvi.  17). 

BARKENIM.     [Thorns.] 

BARLEY  (H^).  This  grain  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  cultivated  and  used  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  IX.  31),  and  in  Palestine  (Lev.  xxvii.  16 ; 
Deut  viii.  8;  2  Chron.  ii.  10;  Ruth  ii.  17; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  30 ;  Isa.  xxviii.  25 ;  Jer.  xli.  8 ;  Joel 
i.  11).  Barley  was  given  to  cattle,  especially 
horses  (I  Kings  iv.  28),  and  was  indeed  me  only 
com  grain  given  to  them,  as  oats  and  rye  were 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  and  are  not  now  grown 
in  Palestine,  although  Volney  affirms  (ii.  117) 
that  small  quantities  are  raised  in  some  parts  of 
Syria  as  food  for  horses.  Hence  barley  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnah  (Pesach,  fol.  3)  as  the  food 
of  horses  and  asses.  Tliis  is  still  the  chief  use  of 
barley  in  Western  Asia.  Bread  made  of  barley 
was,  however,  used  by  the  poorer  classes  (Judg. 
vii.  13;  2  Kings  iv.  42;  John  vi.  9,  13;  comp. 
Ezek.  iv.  9).  In  Palestine  barley  was  for  the 
most  part  sown  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal  rains, 
October — November  (Lightlbot,  Hor.  Hebr.  ad 
Matt.  xii.  1),  and  again  in  early  spring,  or  ratbo- 
as  soon  as  the  depth  of  winter  had  pa»ed  (Mish. 
Berachoth.  p.  18).  This  later  sowing  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  noticed  by  writers  <m  this 
part  of  Biblical  illustration,  but  is  confirmed  by 
various  travellers  who  observed  the  sowing  of 
barley  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Russell  savs  that 
it  continues  to  be  sown  to  the  end  of  February 
(^Nat.  Hist  Aleppo,  L  74;  see  his  meaning 
evolved  in  the  Pictorial  Palestine,  Phys.  Hist., 
p.  214;  comii.  n.  229).  The  barley  of  the  first 
crop  was  ready  by  the  time  of  the  Passover,  in  the 
month  Abib,  March — April  (Ruth  i.  22 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  9;  Judith  viii.  2);  and  if  not  ripe  at  the 
expiration  of  a  (Hebrew)  year  from  the  last  cele- 
bration, the  year  was  intercalated  (Lightfbot,  ut 
supra)  to  preserve  that  connection  between  the 
feast  and  the  barley-harvest  which  the  law  required 
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(Exod.  xxiii.  15,  16 ;  Deut  xvi.  16>  Aooord- 
ingly,  travellers  concur  in  showing  Uiat  the  barley- 
harvest  in  Palestine  is  in  March  and  April — ad- 
vancing into  May  in  the  northern  and  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  land ;  but  April  is  the  month  in 
which  the  barley-harvest  is  chiefly  gathered  in, 
although  it  begins  earlier  in  some  parts  and  later 
in*  others  {Pict.  Palestine,  pp.  214, 229,  239).  At 
Jerusalem,  Neibuhr  found  barley  ripe  at  the  end 
of  March,  when  the  later  (autumnal)  ciop  had 
only  been  lately  sown  (Beschreib,  vom  Arwtien, 
p.  160). 

Thepasnge  in  Isa.  xxxii.  20  has  been  suppoMd 
by  many  to  refer  to  rice,  as  a  mode  of  cokure  by 
submersion  of  the  land  otter  sowing,  similar  to 
that  of  rice,  is  indicated.  The  celebrated  passage, 
<  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,*  &c.  ^Eccles. 
xi.  I),  has  been  by  some  supposed  to  refer  also  to 
such  a  mode  of  culture.     But  it  is  precarious  to 
build  so  important  a  conclusion,  as  mat  rice  had 
been  so  early  introduced  into  ihe  Levant,  upon 
such  slight  indications ;  and  it  now  appears  that 
barley  is  in  some  parts  subjected  to  the  same  soh> 
mersion  after  sowing  as  rice,  as  was  particularly 
noticed  by  Major  Skinner  (L  320),  in  the  vicini^ 
of  Damascus.     In  Exod.  ix.  31,  we  are  told  that 
the  plague  of  hail,  some  time  before  the  Passover, 
destroyed  die  barley,  which  was  then  in  the  green 
ear ;  but  not  thr  wheat  or  the  rye,  which  were 
only  in  the  blade.  This  is  minutely  corroborated 
by  the  fact  that  the  barley  sown  after  the  inun- 
dation isbreaped,  some  after  ninety  days,  some  in 
the  fourth  month  (Wilkinson  s  Thebes,  n.  305), 
and  that  it  there  ripens  a  month  earlier  tnan  the 
wheat  (Sonnini,  p.  395). 


BARNABAS  (H^^n^  1^ ;  Bapi^dfias). 
name  was  originally  'laxr^r,  Joses,  or  'Is»r^ 
Joseph  (Acts  iv.  36) ;   but  he  received  from  the 
Apostles  the  suman^  of  Barnabas,  which  signi- 
fla  the  Son  of  Prophecy.     Luke  interpsets  it  by 
vlbs  wapoKK'fia'rws,  u  e.  Son  of  Exhortation.  The 
Hebrew  term  and  its  cognates  aro  used  in  the 
Old  Testament  with  a  certain  latitude  of  meui- 
ing,   and  are  not  limited  to  that  of  finetdling 
future  events.    Thus  Abraham  is  termed  in  Gen. 
XX.  7  K^3^,  Sept  wpo^/^r,  as  being  a  psnao 
admitted  to  intimate  communion  with  the  Deity, 
and  whose  intercession  was  deemed  of  superior 
efficacy.     In  Exod.  vii.  1  J^Mnrah  declares  to 
Moses,  *  I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh,  and 
Aaron,  thy  brother,  shall  be  &y  prophet,'  'jk^^X 
which  Onkdos  tramlates  by  *pDn)nD,  thy  in- 
terpreter (Buxtorf,    Lex.    Talmud.).      In  like 
manner   Tpo^nfT€ia,    in    the    New    Testament, 
means  not  merely  prediction,  but  *  includes  the 
idea  of  declaration^  exhortations,  or  warnings  aC> 
tered  by  the  prophets  while  under  divine  influ- 
ence'   (Dr.   £.  Robinson).     <He  that  pnphs 
sieth(6  wpoffrr§6ofp)  speaketh  unto  men,  unto 
edificarion,  and  exhortation  (wapdnXaiiraf),  and 
comfisrt'  (1  Cor.  xiv.  3).    Of  SihM  and  Judas  it 
issaid, '  being  prophets,  they  ecAorteif  (npscdUe- 
€w)  the  brethren'  (Act  xv.  32).    It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  this  name  was  given  to  Joses  ts 
denote  his  eminence  as  a  Christian  teacher,    hi 
Acts  xiii.  I  his  name  is  placed  first  in  the  liit  of 
prophets  and  teachers  belonging  to  the  church  at 
Antioch.    Chrysostom,  however,  understands  the 
surname  in  the  same  way  as  the  Auth.  Ven^ 
Son  of  Consolation,  and  supposes  that  it  wv 
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ipren  to  Bamabm  oo  account  of  hit  mild  and 
gentle  dispofitkn :  '  Thii  Barnabas  was  a  mild 
and  gentle  person*  His  name  means  Son  of 
Consoiatum :  hence  he  became  a  friend  of  Paul ; 
and  that  he  was  very  kind  and  easy  of  access  is 
proved  by  iSbe  instance  before  us,  and  by  the 
case  of  John  (Mark)  *  (/n  Act.  Apoat  Horn.  xxi.\ 
He  is  described  by  Luke  as  *  a  good  man,  full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  &ith'  ('Acts  xi.  24). 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  but  the  son  of  Jewiwi 
parents  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  From  Acts  iv.  36, 
37  it  appears  that  he  was  possessed  of  land,  but 
whether  in  Judasa  or  Cyprus  is  not  stated.  He 
geaeroasly  disposed  of  the  whole  fbr  the  benefit  of 
the  Chrisdan  community,  and  *  laid  the  money 
at  the  Apostles*  feet*  As  this  transaction  occurred 
loan  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  he  must  have 
been  an  early  convert  to  the  Christian  faith. 
According  to  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Strom. 
il  c  20,  vol.  ii.  p.  192^  ed.  Klotz),  Eusebius 
{HiH,  Eeclet.  i.  12),  and  Epiphanius  (Hirr.  xx. 
4),  he  was  one  of  the  seven^  disciples  (Luke 
X.  li  It  has  been  maintained  that  Barnabas 
is  identical  with  Joseph  Bambas,  whose  name 
occurs  in  Acts  i.  23.  Most  modem  critics,  how- 
erer,  embrace  the  contrary  opinion,  which  they 
conceive  is  sumiorted  by  the  circumstantial  man- 
ner in  which  Barnabas  is  first  mentioned.  How- 
ever aimilar  in  sound,  the  meanings  of  the  names 
aie  very  different ;  and  if  no  finrther  notice  is 
taken  of  Barsabas  (a  circumstance  which  Ullman 
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nigei  in  fiivour  of  his  identity  with  Barnabas), 
the  same  may  be  affirmed  of  Matthias.  Chry- 
•Qitom  observes,  on  Acts  iv.  36, '  This  person  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  the  same  that  is  mentioned 
with  Matthias ;  for  he  was  called  Joses  and  Bar- 
•ahas,  and  afterwards  sumamed  Justus ;  but  this 
BKn  was  sumamed  by  the  apostles  Barnabas, 
Son  of  Consolation;  and  the  name  seems  to  have 
been  given  him  from  the  virtue,  inasmuch  as  he 
wai competent  and  fit  for  such  a  purpose*  (In 
AeL  Apoft  Homil.  xi.  1). 

When  Paul  made  his  first  appearance  in  Jeru- 
Mlem  after  his  conversion,  fturnabas  introduced 
Urn  to  the  Apostles,  and  attested  his  sincerity 
(Acts  ix.  27).  This  fact  lends  some  support  to 
an  ancient  tradition  that  they  had  studied  toge- 
tiwr  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel — ^that  Barnabas 
bad  often  attempted  to  bring  his  companion  over 
tu  dw  Christian  fiuth,  but  hitherto  in  vain — ^that 
Bieeting  with  him  at  tiiis  time  in  Jerusalem,  not 
■vare  of  what  had  occurred  at  Damascus,  he  once 
more  renewed  his  eflbrts,  when  Paul  threw  him- 
*df  weeping  at  his  feet,  informed  him  of  *  the 
heavenly  vision,*  and  of  the  happy  transformation 
ttfthe  persecutor  and  blasphemer  into  the  obedient 
and  lealous  disciple  (Acts  xxvi.  16). 

Though  the  conversion  of  Cornelius  and  his 

^Hucbold,  with  its  attendant  circumstances,  had 

given  the  Jewi^  Christians  clearer  views  of  the 

comnehensive  character  of  the  new  dispensation, 

yet  nw  accession  of  a  large  number  of  Gentiles  to 

^  church  at  Antioch  was  an  event  so  extraor- 

^invy,  that  the  Apostles  and  brethren  at  Jerusa- 

wa  resolved  on  deputing  one  of  their  number  to 

mvodgateit  Their  choice  was  fixed  on  Bamabas. 

^j^  witnessing  the  flourishing  condition  of  the 

coQKh,  and  adding  fresh  converts  by  his  personal 

^^t^mif  he  visited  Tarsus  to  obtain  the  assistance 

«  Saul,  who  returned  with  him  to  Antioch,  where 

wey  laboored  for  a  whole  year  (Acts  xi.  23-26). 


In  anticipation  of  the  famine  predicted  by  Agabus, 
die  Antiochian  Christians  msude  a  contribution  for 
their  poorer  brethren  at  Jerusalem,  and  sent  It  by 
the  hands  of  Bamabas  and  Saul  (Acts  xi.  28-30), 
who  speedUy  returned,  bringing  with  them  John 
Mark,  a  nephew  of  the  former.     By  divine  direc- 
tion (Acts  xii.  2)  they  were  separated  to  the  office 
of  missionaries,  and  as  such  visited  Cyprus  and 
some  of  the  principal  cities  in  Asia  Minor  (Acts 
xiii.  14).    Soon  after  their  return  to  Antioch,  the 
peace  of  the  church  was  disturbed  by  certain 
zealots  from  Judasa,  who  insisted  on  the  observance 
of  the  rite  of  circumcision  by  the  G^tile  ccmverts. 
To  settle  the  controversy,  Paul  and  Bamabas 
were  deputed  to  consult  the  Apostles  and  elders 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  1, 2) ;  they  retumed  to  com- 
municate die  result  of  their  conference  (ver.  22), 
accompanied  by  Judas  BarsabM  and  Silas,  or 
Silvanus.     On  preparing  for  a  second  missionary 
tour,  a  dispute  arose  between  them  on  account  of 
John  Mark,  which  ended  in  thmr  taking  different 
routes ;  Paul  and  Silas  went  through  Syria  and 
Cilicia,  while  Bamabas  and  his  nephew  revisited 
his  native  isluid  (Acts  xv.  36-41).    In  reference 
to  this  event,  Chrysostom  remarks — '  T^  oip ;  ix^P^^ 
iiy€X(^int<f^uf  J  M^  yh^tro,     *Opas  y^  fieritrovro 
Bapvdficw  woAAtfi'  SyKwfilwif  airo\a6opra  irapd 
Tla6\ov  i¥  reus  iirurrokcus,    IUipo^wrfA6sy  (fffiffty, 
iytyero,    oitK    ^x^P^  ^^^  <pi\oy€ucia :'    '  What 
then  i    Did  they  part  as  enemies  t    Far  from  it 
For  you  see  that  after  this  Paul  bestows  in  his 
Epistles    many    commendations    on  Bamabas. 
There  was  '<  a  sharp  fit  of  anger^  (Doddridge)  he 
(Luke)  says,  not  enmity,  nor  love  of  strife.*    At 
this  point  Bamabas  disappears  from  Luke's  nar- 
rative, which  to  its  close  is  occupied  solely  with 
the  labours  and  suflerings  of  Paul.     From  the 
Epistles  of  the  latter  a  few  hints  (the  only  authen- 
tic sources  of  information)  may  be  gleaned  rela- 
tive to  his  early  friend  and  associate.      From 
1  Cor.  ix.  5, 6,  it  would  appear  that  Bamabas  was 
unmarried,  and  supported  nimself,  like  Paul,  by 
some  manual  occupation.     In  G^l.  ii.  1  we  have 
an  account  of  the  reception  given  to  Paul  and 
Bamabas  by  die  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  probably 
on  the  occasion  mentioned  in  Acts  xv.     In  the 
same  chapter  (ver.  13)  we  are  informed  that  Bar- 
nabas so  far  yielded  to  the  Jndaizing  zealots  at 
Antioch,  as  to  separate  himself  for  a  time  fn)m 
communion  widi  me  Gkntile  converts.    The  date 
of  this  occurrence  has  been  placed  by  some  critics 
soon  after  the  Apostolic  convention  at  Jerusalem 
Tabout  A.n.  52) ;  by  others,  on  the  return  of  Paul 
from  his  second  missionary  journey  (A.n.  55). 
Dr.  Paley  thinks  '  that  there  is  nodiing  to  hinder 
us  from  supposing  that  the  dispute  at  Antioch 
was  prior  to  the  consultation  at  Jerusalem,  or 
that  reter,  in  consequence  of  this  rebuke,  might 
have  aftanvards  maintained    firmer  sentiments 
{Horct  PauUmp,  ch.  v.).     The  same  view  has 
been  taken  by  Hug  ana  Schneckenburger ;  but 
(as  Dr.  Neander  remarks)  though  Paul  may  not 
follow  a  strict  chronological  order,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  would  not  place  the  narrative 
of  an  event  so  closely  connected  with  the  confer- 
ence at  Jerusalem,  at  the  beginning,  instead  of 
letting  it  follow  as  supplementary  (History  of  the 
Planting  of  the  Christian  Churchy  vol.  i.  p.  248, 
Eng.  Transl.).     It  has  been  inferr^  from  2  Cor. 
viii.  18, 19,  toat  Bamabas  was  not  only  recon- 
ciled to  Paul  after  their  separation  (Acts  xv.  39)^ 
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but  alio  became  again  his  coadjutor ;  that  he  was 
*  the  brother  whose  praise  was  in  the  Gospel 
tiuough  all  the  churches.*  Chrysostom  says  that 
lome  suppose  the  brotlier  was  Luke,  and  others 
Barnabas.  Theodoret  asserts  that  it  was  Barna- 
bas, and  appeals  to  Acts  xiii.  3,  which  rather 
serves  to  disprove  his  assertion,  for  it  ascribes  the 
appointment  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  an  express 
divine  injunction,  and  not  to  an  elective  act  of  the 
church ;  and,  besides,  the  brother  alluded  to  was 
chosen,  not  by  a  sin^^le  church,  but  by  several 
churches,  to  travel  with  Paul  (xciporonjOc^f  ihrb 
r&v  iKK\ri<rtwy  ovr^K^fiofri/xwyf  2  Cor.  viii.  19). 
In  Colos.  iv.  10,  and  Philemon,  ver.  24,  Paul  men- 
tions Mark  as  his  fellow-labourer ;  and  at  a  still 
later  period,  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  he  refers  with  strong 
approbation  to  hU  services,  and  requests  Timothy 
to  bring  him  to  Rome ;  but  of  Barnabas  (his  re- 
lationship to  Mark  excepted)  nothing  is  said. 
The  most  probable  inference  is,  that  he  was  al- 
ready dead,  and  that  Mark  had  subsequently  as- 
sociated himself  with  Paul.  For  the  latter  years 
of  Barnabas  we  have  no  better  guides  than  the 
Acta  et  Passio  Bamaha  in  Cypro,  a  forgery  in 
the  name  of  John  Mark,  and,  ^m  the  acquaint- 
ance it  discovers  with  die  localities  of  Cyprus, 
probably  written  by  a  resident  in  that  island ;  and 
the  legends  of  Alexander,  a  Cyprian  monk,  and 
of  Theodore,  commonly  called  Lector  (that  is,  an 
&MryKe»(rr^r,  or  reader),  of  Constantinople :  the 
two  latter  belong  to  the  sixth  century.  Accord- 
ing to  Alexander,  Barnabas,  after  taking  leave  of 
Paul,  landed  in  Cyprus,  passed  through  the  whole 
island,  converted  numbers  to  the  Clu'istian  faith, 
and  at  last  arrived  at  Salamis,  where  he  preached 
in  the  synagogue  with  great  success.  Thither  he 
was  followed  by  some  Jews  from  Syria  (the  author 
of  the  Acta  names  Baijesus  as  their  leader),  who 
stirred  up  the  people  against  him.  Barnabas,*  in 
anticipation  of  his  approaching  end,  celebrated 
the  Eucharist  with  his  brethren,  and  bade  them 
farewell.  He  gave  his  nephew  directions  respect- 
ing his  interment,  and  charged  him  to  go  after 
his  decease  to  the  Anostle  Paul.  He  then  entered 
the  synagogue,  and  began  as  usual  to  preach 
Christ,  But  the  Jews  at  once  laid  hands  on  him, 
shut  him  up  till  night,  then  dragged  him  forth, 
and,  after  stoning  him,  endeavoured  to  bum  his 
mangled  body.  The  corpse,  however,  resisted  the 
action  of  the  flames ;  Mark  secretly  conveyed  it 
to  a  cave  about  five  stadia  from  the  city ;  he  then 
joined  Paul  at  Ephesus,  and  afterwards  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome.  A  violent  persecution,  con- 
sequent on  the  death  of  Barnabas,  scattered  the 
Christians  at  Salamis,  so  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
place  of  his  interment  was  lost  This  account 
agrees  with  that  of  the  pseudo  Mark,  excepting 
that,  according  to  the  latter,  the  corpse  was  reduced 
to  ashes.  Under  the  emperor  Zoio  (a.d.  474-491), 
Alexander  goes  on  to  say,  Peter  Fullo,  a  noted 
Monophysite,  became  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
He  aimed  at  bringing  the  Cyprian  church  under 
his  patriarchate,  in  which  attempt  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  emperor.  Wlien  the  Bishop  of 
Salamis,  a  very  worthy  man,  but  an  indifferent 
debater  {hXiywrrhs  Ik  irp6s  ttdKf^uf),  was  called 
upon  to  defend  his  rights  publicly  at  Constanti- 
nople, he  was  thrown  into  the  greatest  perplexity. 
But  Barnabas  took  compassion  on  his  fellow- 
countryman,  appeared  to  him  by  night  no  less 
than  three  times,  aasuied  liim  of  success,  and  told 
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him  where  he  might  find  his  body,  with  a  copy  of 
Matthew's  gospel  lying  upon  it  The  bishop 
awoke,  assembled  tiie  clergy  and  laity,  and  found 
the  body  as  descrilied.  The  sequel  may  be  easily 
conjectured.  Fullo  was  expelled  from  Antioch ; 
the  independence  of  the  Cyprian  church  acknow- 
ledged ;  the  manuscript  of  Mattliew's  gospel  was 
deposited  in  tlie  jMilace  at  Constantinople  and  at 
Easter  lessons  were  publicly  read  from  it ;  and  bj 
the  emperor's  command  a  church  was  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  corpse  had  been  intened. 
These  suspicious  visions  of  Barnabas  axe  termed 
by  Dr.  Cave,  *  a  mere  addition  to  the  story,  de- 
signed only  to  serve  a  present  turn,  to  gain  credit 
to  the  cause,  and  advance  it  with  the  emperor.* 

Neither  Alexander  nor  Theodore  is  very  ex- 
plicit respecting  the  copy  of  Matthew's  gospel 
which  was  found  with  the  corpse  of  Barnabas. 
The  former  represents  Baniabas  as  laying  to  An- 
themius,  circi  fwv  rh  wuy  awfta  iwoiccrrai,  teak 
evayy4\ioy  itt6x*^>oy  h  i^4\a$or  inrh  MeerBtdwt — 
*  There  my  whole  body  is  deposited,  and  an  auto- 
graph gospel  which  I  received  from  Matthew.' 
Theodore  says,  4xoy  M  aniBovs  rh  Koerk  Mar- 
0€uov  c^ayy«  AMy,  iBi^papoy  rov  Bafnrdfia — '  Hor- 
ing  on  his  breast  the  Gospel  according  toMatthew, 
an  autograph  of  BamalMU.'  The  pseudo  Mark 
omits  the  latter  circumstance.  If  we  believe  that, 
as  Alexander  reports,  it  was  read  at  Constanti- 
nople, it  must  have  been  written  not  in  Hebrew,  but 
in  Greek.  The  year  when  Barnabas  died  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty;  if  his  nephew 
joined  Paul  after  that  event,  it  must  have  taken 
place  not  later  than  A.n.  63  or  64.  *  Chrysostom,' 
it  has  been  asserted, '  speaks  of  Barnabas  as  alive 
in  A.D.  63.*  The  exact  statement  is  this :  in  his 
Eleventh  Homily  on  theEpiHle  to  the  Colouian* 
he  remarks,  on  ch.  iv.  10,  '  touchmg  whom  ye 
received  commandments,  if  he  come  unto  y<n 
receive  him' — lirvs  wopcl  Bappdfia  irroAaLs  iXafiow 
— *  perhaps  they  received  commands  from  Bar- 
nabas.' 

There  is  a  vague  tradition  that  Barnabas  was 
the  first  bishop  of  the  church  at  Milan,  but  it  is  so 
ill  supp(nted  as  scarcely  to  deserve  notice.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  celebmted  Ambrose  (b.  a.d. 
340,  d.  397)  makes  no  allusion  to  Baroabss  when 
speaking  of  the  bishops  who  preceded  himself 
(v.  Hefele,  Dob  Sendtchreiben  dea  AposteU  Bar- 
naboif  pp.  42-47). 

From  the  incident  narrated  in  Acts  xiv.  S-13 
Chrysostom  infen  diat  the  penonal  appearanoe  of 
Batnabas  was  dignified  and  commanding.  When 
the  inhabitants  of  Lystra,  on  the  cure  of  the  impo- 
tent man,  imagined  that  the  gods  were  come  down 
to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,  they  called  Bar- 
nabas Zeus  (their  tutelar  deity),  and  Paul,  Hermes, 
because  he  was  chief  speaker :  iftoi  Smcci  jkoI  kwh 
riis  Id^f  itl^towpewifs  tltnu  6  Ba^nfdfias  {In  AeL 
Apo8t.  Horn.  xxx). 

BARNABAS,  GOSPEL  OF.  A  spurious 
gospel,  attributed  to  Barnabas,  exists  in  Arabic, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
English.  It  was  probably  forged  by  some  heretical 
Christians,  and  has  since  been  interpolated  by  the 
Mohammedans,  in  order  to  support  the  pretensions 
of  their  prophet  Dr.  White  has  given  copious  ex- 
tracts from  it  in  his  Bampton  Leeturea,  1784  ; 
Sermon  viii.  p.  358,  and  Notes,  p.  41-69  (See 
also  Sale's  Koran,  Prelim.  Dissert,  sect  4).  It 
is  placed  anung  the  Apocryphal  books  in  the 
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,  nre6z(d  by  Goteleriuf  'to  his  edition 
oftbe  Apottoiical  Constitutions  (Lardner's  Cre* 
d&Uitif^  part  iL  ch.  147).  It  was^oondemned  by 
Pope  GelaniiB  L  (Tillemont  Memoirea,  &c.  i. 
p.  1055). 

Babkabam,  Epistlb  ov.  The  title  of  diis  an- 
deot  composition  is  found  in  tbe  Stichometries  (or 
eatalogues  a(  the  sacred  bodu)  of  the  ninth  cen- 
torj ;  but  fiom  that  period  to  tne  seventeenth  cen- 
iory  the  work  itself  remained  entirely  unknown. 
Jacob  Sirmood,  a  Jesuit,  in  copying  the  transcript 
of  a  Greek  manuscript  of  Polycarp's  ^ittis  to  the 
PkU^ipianM,  which  belonged  to  Turrianus  (a 
nember  of  the  same  order),  discovered  another 
piece  appended  to  it,  which  proved  to  be  the  Epistle 
(so  called)  of  Baniabas.  It  was  also  found  in 
tvD  manuscripCs  of  Polycain,  at  Rmne,  which 
dosolias  collated.  Sirmona  sent  a  copy  to  the 
Benedictine,  Hugo  Menard,  who  had  not  long  be- 
tan  found  an  ancient  Ladn  translation  of  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas  in  the  Abbey  of  Gorbey. 
About  tbe  same  time  Andreas  Schottus  (also  a 
Jendt)  obtained  a  manuscript  containing  the 
pasties  of  Polycarp  and  Barnabas ;  this  'was 
tianscribed  by  Claudius  Salmasius,  and  given, 
with  a  copy  of  the  Gorbey  versioo,  to  Isaac  Voasius. 
VoMus  uuMtly  after  paid  a  visit  to  Archbishop 
IMier,  who  was  then  preparing  for  ptdilication  an 
andent  Latin  version  of  the  shorter  Ignatian  Epis- 
do.  It  was  agreed  between  them  to  annex  to 
this  work  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  But  it  had 
hiidly  been  sent  to  press  when  the  great  fire  at 
Oxfiird  occurred  (1644),  in  which  the  manuscript 
was  destroyed,  wiUi  all  the  archbishop*s  notes,  and 
only  a  few  pages  saved  which  were  in  the  cor- 
Kdor's  hanos.  These  were  afterwards  inserted  by 
Bishop  Fell,  in  the  Prefkce  to  his  edition  of  Bar- 
■abas,  Oxford,  1685.  The  first  edition  of  Bar- 
nabas appeared  at  Paris,  in  1645 ;  it  had  been 
prepared  by  Menard,  but,  in  consequence  of  his 
Hesidi,  was  edited  by  Luke  d'Achmy.  In  the 
fiaUowing  year  a  new  and  much  improved  edition 
was  pobli^ied  by  Vossius,  for  whioi  he  collated 
tbee  manuscripts ;  it  was  appended  to  his  editio 
prineeps  of  die  Ignatian  Epistles.  In  1672  Co- 
tdorios  publi^ed  his  magnificent  edition  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathos.  Besides  the  Greek  text,  and 
Cerbey*s  version  of  Barnabas,  it  contained  a  new 
tiawlation  and  valuable  notes  by  the  editor.  The 
reprint,  in  1734,  contained  additional  notes  by 
Mvis  and  Le  Clerc  In  1685  two  additions  ap- 
peared; Bishop  Fell's,  already  noticed,  and  one 
oy  Stephen  le  Bfoyne^  at  Leyden,  in  the  first  vo- 
Inme  of  his  Varia  Sacra,  with  copious  notes.  It 
i*  also  contained  in  RusseFs  edition  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  Lond.  1746,  and  in  the  first  volume 
of  Galland  s  Bibliotheca  veterum  Patntmj  Yen. 
1765.  Tbe  most  recent  and  convenient  edition  is 
(hat  by  Dr.  C  J.  Hefele,  in  his  Patrum  Apoato- 
Heorwn  Opera,  Tubingen,  1839  and  1842.  Four 
Qcrman  translations  have  appeared,  by  Arnold 
(16981  GlUsing(Hamb.  1723),  Grynoeus  (1772), 
and  Host  (1774);  it  was  translated  mto  English, 
by  Archbidiop  Wake  (  7^  ^enmne  J^ptst^  <^  ^ 
^pottoUc  Father*,  &c,  Lond.  1693  and  1710); 
and  a  French  translation  by  Le  Gras  is  inserted 
in  Dcspret's  Bible,  Paris,  1717.  On  comparing 
the  Coibey  version  with  the  Greek  text,  it  appears 
(hat  the  ktter  wants  four  chapters  and  a  half  at 
the  beginning,  and  the  former  four  chapters  at  the 
cod;  thus  each  supplies  the  deficiencies  of  the 
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other.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  G^reek  manu- 
scripts hitherto  found  are  similarly  defective; 
which  plainly  shows  that  diey  are  all  derived 
firom  the  same  source,  and  form  only  one  £ui^y 
of  manuscripts. 

The  Epistle  of  Barnabas  consists  of  twenty-one 
chapters.  The  first  p|art  (i.  17)  treats  of  the 
abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and  of  the 
types  and  prophecies  relating  to  Christ ;  the  last 
four  chapters  are  composed  entirely  of  practical 
directions  and  exhortations.  The  names  and  resi- 
dence of  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed  are 
not  mentioned,  on  which  account,  probably,  it 
was  called  by  Origen  a  Catholic  Epistle  (Ongen, 
Contr.  Ce^t.lib.  I  p.  49).  But  if  by  Oiis  title  he 
meant  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  general  body  of 
Christians,  the  i»o(mety  of  its  applicati(m  is  doubt- 
ful, for  we  meet  with  several  expressions  which 
imply  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  parties.  It  baa 
been  disputed  whether  the  persons  addressed  were 
Jewish  or  Gentile  Christians.  Dr.  Hefele  strenu- 
ously contends  that  they  were  of  the  former  class. 
His  chief  argument  appears  to  be,  that  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  insist  so  earnestly  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Mosaic  economy  in  writing  to  Grentile  con- 
verts. But  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Galatians 
is  a  proof  to  what  danger  Gentile  Christians  weie 
exiiosed  in  the  first  ages  from  the  attempts  of 
Judaizing  teachers ;  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
more  exact  information,  the  supposition  that  the 
persons  addressed  were  of  this  class,  is  at  least 
not  inconsistent  with  the  train  of  thought  in  the 
Epistle.  But  more  than  this:  throughout  the 
Epistle  we  find  a  distinction  maintained  betwe^i 
the  writer  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Jews  on  the  other.  Thus  in  cbap.  iii.,  <God 
speaketh  to  them  (the  Jews),  concerning  these 
things,  *^  Ye  shall  not  fast  as  ye  do  this  day,*^  &c. ; 
but  to  tM  be  saith,  **  Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I  have 
chosen  V^  &c. ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  cliapter, 
'  He  hath  shown  these  things  to  all  of  ta  that  we 
should  not  run  as  proaelytee  to  the  Jewish  law ' — 
*  ante  ostendit  onmibua  nobis  ut  non  incttrramiu 
tanquam  proeelyti  ad  iUorum  legemJ'  This 
would  be  singular  language  to  address  to  persons 
who  were  Jews  by  birth,  but  prfectly  suited  to 
Gkntile  converts.  In  chap.  xiii.  he  says,  *  Let  us 
inquire  whether  the  covenant  be  with  us  or  with 
them'  (the  Jews),  and  concludes  with  quoting  the 
promise  to  Abraham  (with  a  slight  verbal  difl*er- 
ence),  *  Behold  I  have  made  thee  a  father  of  the 
nations  which  withotU  circumcieion  believe  in  the 
Lord,'  a  passage  which  is  totally  irrelevant  to 
Jewith  Christians.  For  other  similar  passages, 
see  Jones  On  the  Canon,  part  iii.  ch^  39. 

Whether  this  Epistle  was  written  by  Barnabas, 
the  c(»npani<Hi  of  St  Paul,  has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  almost  ever  since  its  publication  in 
the  seventeenth  coitury.  Its  first  editors,  Usher 
and  Menard,  took  (he  negative,  and  Vossius  the 
affirmative  side  of  the  question.  Of  modem  cri- 
tics. Hug,  Ullman,  Neander,  Winer,  and  Hefele 
agree  with  the  former,  and  Biosenmuller,  Gieseler, 
Seek,  Heuke,  and  Rdrdam  with  the  latter.  The 
external  evidence  for  its  genuineness,  it  may  be 
allowed,  is  considerable ;  but  besides  some  con- 
flicting testimonies,  criteria  furnished  by  the  Epistle 
itself  lead  to  the  opposite  conclusion.  We  shall 
present  a  view  of  both  as  succinctly  as  possible. 

I.  The  first  writer  who  alludes  to  this  Epistle 
is  Clement  of  Alexandria.     1.  He  quotes  a  sen- 
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tence  from  the  tenth  chapter,  and  add*,  *  These 
tilings  saith  Barnabas'  [Strom,  ii.  15.  }  67, 
vol.  ii.  p.  165,  ed.  Klotz.  Lins.  1831).  2.  A  sen- 
tence from  chap,  xxi.,  of  Mrhich  he  says,  *  Bar- 
nabas truly  sp^s  mystically'  (Strom,  ii.  18. 
$  84.  vol.  ii.  p.  174).  3.  Agaui,  quoting  chap,  x., 
<  Barnabas  says*  (Strom,  v.  8.  }  52,  vol.  iii. 
p.  38).  4.  After  quoting  two  passages  from  chap. 
1.  and  ii.,  he  calls  the  author  the  apostle  Bar- 
nabas  (Strom,  ii.  6.  }  31,  vol.  ii.  p.  142).  5.  He 
cites  a  passage  from  chap.  iv.  with  the  words 
'  the  apostle  Barnabas  says '  (Strom,  ii.  7.  }  35, 
vol.  ii.  144).  6.  He  prefaces  a  passage  from  chap, 
xvi.  with  *  I  need  not  say  more^  when  I  adduce 
as  a  witness  tiie  apostolic  Barnabas,  who  was  one 
of  the  Seventy,  and  a  fellow-labourer  with  Paul  * 
(Strom,  ii.  20. }  1 16,  vol.  ii.  p.  192).  7.  He  makes 
two  quotations  from  chap,  vi.,  which  he  introduces 
with  these  words :  '  But  Barnabas  also,  who  pro- 
claimed the  word  with  the  apostle,  in  his  ministry 
among  the  Gentiles '  (Strom,  v.  10.  }  64,  vol.  iii. 
p.  46).  The  name  of  Barnabas  occurs  in  another 
passage  (Strom,  vi.  8.  }  64,  vol.  iii.  136\  but 
probably  by  a  lapse  of  memory,  instead  oi  Cle- 
mens Romanus,  from  whose  first  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  a  sentence  is  there  quoted.  There  is 
also  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Epistle  of  Barna- 
bas in  Padag.  ii.  10.  }  83,  vol.  i.  p.  245),  and  in 
some  otiier  passages,  though  the  author's  name  is 
not  menticmed. 

II.  Origen  quotes  this  Epistle  twice.  1.  The 
sentence  in  chap.  v.  respecting  the  apostles,  which 
he  says  *  is  written  in  the  Catholic  Epistle  of 
Barnabas'  (Contr.  Celt.  i.  49).  2.  A  passage 
from  chap,  xviii. :  <  To  Utie  same  purpose  Bar- 
nabas speaks  in  his  Epistle,  when  he  says,  that 
**  there  are  two  ways,  one  of  light,  the  other  of 
darkness," '  &c.  (De  Princip.  iii.  2). 

On  these  testimonies  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
botii  these  Alexandrian  &thers  have  quoted  works 
unquestionably  spurious  witiiout  expressing  a 
doubt  of  their  genuineness :  thus  Clement  rders 
to  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  and  Origen  to  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  which  he  believed  to  be  in- 
spired Q  quae  scriptura  valde  mihi  utilis  videtur, 
et,  ut  puto,  divinitus  inspirata,'  In  Ep.  ad  Rom. 
Comment,  lib.  x^ ;  and  though  Clement  speaks 
of  the  apostolic  Barnabas,  he  evidently  does  not 
treat  this  Epistle  with  the  same  deference  as  the 
canonical  writings,  but  freely  points  out  its  mis- 
takes. TertuUian  calls  all  (he  seventy  disciples 
apostles,  and  in  this  inferior  and  secondary  sense, 
as  I^.  Lardner  observes,  Clement  terms  Barnabas 
an  jostle. 

III.  Eusebius,  in  the  noted  passage  of  his  Ec- 
eleeiastical  History  (iii.  25),  quoted  at  length  Tin 
the  original)  by  De  Wette,  in  his  Lehrbuch  aer 
historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  Bihelf  &c., 
Berlin,  1840,  Theil.  i.  }  32,  and  translated  by 
Lardner,  Credibility ^  part  ii.  chap.  72),  says,  'The 
Epistle  reputed  to  be  written  by  Barnabas  is  to  be 
ranked  among  the  books  which  are  spurious^ — h 
rots  w69ois  Kttrarerdx^a — ^  ^pofihmf  Bapvdfia 
iirurroK'fi ;  and  elsewhne,  <  He  (Clement  of  Alex- 
andria) makes  use  of  testimonies  out  of  those 
scriptures  that  are  contradicted  (inr6  r&v  hmtr 
\tyofi4vwy  yfiwpSip\  tiiat  called  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that  of  Barnabas  and 
of  Clement,  and  of  Jude '  (Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  13). 
He  also  observes  of  Clement, '  In  his  book  called 
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Hypotyposes,  he  gives  short  explicationt  cf  all 
the  canonical  Scriptures  (irda^s  rrjs  MtaM^nKom 
ypa^s),*  not  neglecting  even  the  controverted 
books  (r^  irrt\tyo/A4yas\  I  mean  that  of  Judt 
and  the  other  Catholic  Epistles,  the  Epietie  of 
Bamabasy  and  that  called  the  RevelatioD  of 
Peter.* 

IV.  Jerome,  in  his  work  on  iUnstrioos  men,  or 
Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers^  (hos  speaks 
of  Barnabas :  <  Barnabas  of  Cyprus,  called  ako 
Joseph,  a  Levite,  was  ordained,  with  Paul,  an 
apostle  of  the  Oentiles :  be  wrote  an  Epistle  for 
the  edification  of  the  church,  which  is  read  among 
the  Apocryphal  scriptures*  (CataL  Vir.  iUust. 
cap.  vi.) ;  and  in  his  Commentary  on  Esekid 
xlii.  19,  <  Many  parts  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
especially  tiie  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  which  is  reck- 
oned among  the  apocryphal  Scriptures,*  &c.  In 
another  place  he  quotes,  as  the  words  of  IgnatiaB, 
the  passage  relative  \a  the  apostles,  wfaidi  is  cited 
by  Origen  from  the  Epistle  of  Bamabaa  (Lud« 
ner's  Credibility,  pt  ii.  ch.  1 14). 

It  is  evident,  as  Valesius  (with  whom  Lardner 
and  Hefole  agree)  has  remarked,  that  Eiuebnii 
uses  the  term  v6$a,  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
spurious,  but  as  synonymous  with  krrtKtyofUpo, 
i.  e.  disputed,  controverted,  and  a]^lies  it  ta 
writings  which  were  received  by  some,  but  re- 
jected by  others.  The  term  apocryphal  abo, 
used  by  Jerome,  was  applied  botii  by  Jews  and 
Christians  to  works  wnich  (though  the  authors 
were  known)  were  not  considered  canonicaL 
The  use  of  these  terms,  therefore,  in  refercoce  ta 
the  Epistle  before  us,  cannot  be  deemed  as  afaao* 
lutely  decisive  against  its  genuineness.  Hie 
following  considerations,  however,  omitting  aome 
of  less  weight  which  have  been  ui^ged  by  different 
writers,  wiU,  it  is  believed,  go  far  to  prove  that 
Barnabas  was  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle. 

1.  Though  the  exact  date  of  the  death  of 
Barnabas  cannot  be  ascertained,  yet  frmn  tiie 
particulars  already  stated  respecting  his  nephew, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  that  event  took  pl*e^ 
before  the  martyrdom  of  Paul,  A.n.  64.  But  a 
passage  in  the  Epistle  (ch.  xvi.)  speaks  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  as  already  destroyed :  it  was 
consequently  written  after  the  year  70. 

2.  Several  passages  have  been  adduced  to  show 
that  the  writer  (as  well  as  the  persons  addressed) 
belonged  to  the  Gmtile  section  of  the  Church ; 
but  waiving  this  point,  the  whole  tone  of  the 
Epistle  is  different  from  what  the  knowledge  we 
possess  of  the  character  of  Barnabas  would  lead 
us  to  expect,  if  it  proceeded  firom  his  pen.  Fivm 
the  hints  given  in  the  Acts  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  man  of  strong  attachments,  keenly  alive 
to  the  ties  of  kindred  and  father-land ;  we  find 
that  on  both  his  missionary  tours  his  native  island 
and  the  Jewish  synagogues  claimed  his  first 
attenti(m.  But  throughout  the  Epistle  there  is 
a  total  absence  of  sympathetic  regard  for  the 
Jewish  nation:  all  is  cold  and  distant,  if  not 
contemptuous.  *  It  remains  yet  (hat  I  speak  to 
you  (the  1 6th  chapter  begins)  concemmg  the 
temple ;  how  tiiose  miserable  men,  being  deceived, 
have  put  their  trust  in  the  house.*     How  unlike 

*  '  Libri  canonici  vocantur  MtiBtiKoi  quia  effi- 
ciunt  utruraque  Testamentum  (8ta9^^y  Gnea 
appellant)  vetus  scilicet  et  novum*  (Suicari  T^hes. 
s.  v.  iw9id$ffKOs, 
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tbeftieod  and  fellow-laboarer  of  him  who  had 
^pmi  heaTiness  and  continual  sorrow  in  his 
kart  for  his  brediroi,  his  kindred  aconding  to 
tfaeflesh*  (Boni.ix.2). 

3.  Baniabas  was  not  only  a  Jew  by  birth,  but 
a  Lerite ;  from  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
what  is  recorded  in  the  Acts,  of  the  active  part  he 
took  in  the  settlement  of  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tveen  the  Jewish  and  the  Goitile  converts,  we 
■igfat  reasonably  expect  to  find,  in  a  composition 
bearing  his  name,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
(he  Mosaic  ritual — a  clear  conception  of  the 
nature  of  the  Old  Economy,  and  its  relation  to 
die  New  Dispensation,  axid  a  freedom  from  that 
iddictkm  to  allegorical  interpretation  which 
Bttiked  the  Christians  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
in  the  second  and  succeeding  centuries.  But  the 
following  specimens  will  suffice  to  show  that  ex- 
acdy  the  contraiT  may  be  affirmed  of  the  writer 
sf  this  Epistle ;  that  he  makes  unauthorized  addi- 
tions to  various  parts  of  the  Jewiih  Cultus ;  that 
his  views  of  the  Old  Economy  ^re  confused  and 
enooeoos;  and  that  he  adopts  a  mode  of  inter- 
ffctatian  countenanced  by  none  of  the  inspired 
writen,  and  at  utter  variance  with  every  principle 
of  sound  criticism,  being  to  the  last  degree  puerile 
and  absurd.  The  inference  is  imavoidabie,  that 
Baniabas,  *  the  Son  of  Prophecy;  <  the  Man  full 
of  the  Holp  Spirit  and  of  faith;  was  not  the  au- 
Uurofthis  Epistle. 

(1.)  He  mentions  in  two  passages  the  fact  re- 
corded in  Exod.  xxxii.  19,  of  Muses  breaking  the 
two  tables  of  stooe,  and  infers  that  J^vah*s  co- 
Tcoant  was  ther^y  annulled.  The  folsity  of 
this  statement  need  not  be  pointed  out  to  the 
Biblical  student  He  savs,  'They  (the  Jews) 
bave  for  ever  lost  tiiat  which  Moses  received.  For 

thus  saith  the  Scripture :  And  Moses re- 

ceired  the  covenant  from  the  Lord,  even  two 
tables  of  stone^  &c.  But,  having  turned  them- 
selves to  idols,  they  lost  it ;  as  the  Lord  said  cmto 
Moses,  Go  down  quickly,  &c.  And  Moses  cast 
the  two  tables  out  of  his  hands,  and  their  cove- 
nant was  broken,  that  the  love  of  Jesus  might 
be  sealed  in  your  hearts  unto  the  hope  of  his  faith  * 
(cfa.  iv.).  The  second  passage,  in  co.  xiv.,  is  very 
similar,  and  need  not  be  quot^. 

(2.)  On  ^  rite  of  Circumcision  (Acts  xv. 
I,  2)  we  find  in  this  Epistle  equal  incorrectness. 
The  writer  denies  that  circumcision  was  a  sign 
of  the  covenant  '  You  will  say  the  Jews  were 
circiimcised  for  a  sign,  and  so  are  all  the  Syrians 
and  Arabians,  and  all  the  idolatrous  priests." 
Herodotus  (ii.  37\  indeed,  asserts  that  the  Syrians 
in  Palestine  received  the  practice  of  circumcision 
from  die  ^jTptians;  but  Josephus,  both  in  his 
Aniiqmtiea  uul  Treatiee  against  Apion,  remarks 
that  he  must  have  alluded  to  the  Jews,  because 
they  were  the  only  nation  in  Palestine  who  were 
circumcised  (Antiq.  viii.  10,  }  3 ;  Contr.  Apion. 
u  22).  <  How,*  says  Hug,  *  could  Barnabas,  who 
tavelled  with  Paul  through  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Asia  Minor,  nuuce  such  an  assertion 
■Mpecting  the  heathen  priests ! ' 

(3.)  RefSerring  to  the  goat  (chap,  vii.),  either 
thsi  mentioned  in  Num.  xix.  or  Lev.  xvi.,  be  says, 
'  All  the  priests,  and  they  only,  shall  eat  the  un- 
washed entrails  with  vinegar.*  Of  this  direction, 
in  itself  highly  improbable,  not  a  trace  can  be 
found  in  the  Bible,  or  even  in  the  Talmud. 

(4.)  In  the  same  chapter,  he  says  of  the  scape- 
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goat,  that  all  the  congregation  were  commanded 
to  spit  upon  it,  and  put  scarlet  wool  about  its 
head ;  and  that  the  person  appointed  to  convey 
the  goat  into  the  wilderness  took  away  the  scarlet 
wool  and  put  it  on  a  thorn-bush,  whose  young 
sprouts,  when  we  find  them  in  the  field,  we  are 
wont  to  eat;  so  the  fruit  of  that  thorn  only  is 
sweet  On  sdl  these  particulars  the  Scriptures  are 
silent 

(5.)  In  chap.  viii.  our  author*8  fancy  (as  Mr. 
Jones  remarks)  seems  to  grow  more  fruitful  and 
luxuriant  In  referring  to  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
xix.),  he  says  that  men  in  whom  sins  are  come 
to  perfection  {iy  oU  Ofiafnlai  WXcioi)  were  to 
bring  the  heifer  and  kill  it;  that  three  youths 
were  to  take  up  the  ashes  and  put  them  in  vessels; 
then  to  tie  a  piece  of  scarlet  wool  and  hyssop  upon 
a  stick,  and  so  sprinkle  every  one  of  the  people. 
'This  heifer  is  Jesus  Christ;  the  wicked  men 
that  were  to  offer  it  are  those  sinners  who  brought 
him  to  death;  the  young  men  signify  those  to 
whom  the  Lord  gave  authority  to  preach  his  Gros- 
pel,  being  at  the  beginnmg  twelve,  because  there 
were  twelve  tribes  of  IsraeL*  But  why  (he  asks) 
were  there  three  young  men  appointed  to  sprinkle  ? 
To  denote  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  why 
was  wool  put  upon  a  stick  t  Because  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus  was  founded  upon  the  cross,  &c. 

(6.)  He  interprets  the  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  animals  in  a  spiritual  sense.  *  Is  it  not 
('Apa  obic — p.  Dr.  Hefele^s  valuable  note,  p.  85) 
the  command  of  God  that  they  should  not  eat 
these  things  ?— (Yes.)  But  Moses  spoke  m  spirit 
(4y  wyt^/ueri).  He  named  the  swine,  in  order  to 
say,  Thou  shalt  not  join  those  men  who  are  like 
swine,  who,  while  they  live  in  pleasure,  forget 
their  Lord,'  &c.  He  adds — Neither  shalt  thou 
eat  of  the  hysena :  that  is,  du>u  shalt  not  be  an 
adulterer.*  If  these  were  the  views  entertained  by 
Barnabas,  how  must  he  have  been  astonished  at 
the  want  of  spiritual  discernment  in  the  Apostle 
Petor,  when  he  heard  from  his  own  lips  the  ac- 
count of  the  symbolic  vision  at  Joppa,  and  his 
reply  to  the  command — *  Arise,  Peter,  slay  and 
eat  But  I  said.  Not  so,  Lord,  for  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean  hath  at  any  tiine  entered  into  my 
mouth '  (Acts  xi.  8). 

(7.)  In  ch.  ix.  he  attempts  to  show  that  Abra- 
ham, in  circumcising  his  servants,  had  an  espe- 
cial reference  to  Christ  and  his  crucifixion: — 
'Learn,  my  children,  that  Abraham,  who  first 
circumcised  in  spirit,  having  a  regard  to  the  Son 
(in  Jesum,  Lat  Vers.),  circumcised,  applying  the 
mystic  sense  of  the  three  letters  (/Jifiioy  rpiuy 
ypofjLfjuirvy  H^fuera — den  geheimen  Sinn  dreier 
Buchataben  anxoendendy  Hefele).  For  the  Scrip- 
ture says  that  Abraham  circumcised  318  men  of 
his  house.  What  then  was  the  deeper  insight 
(TvcMTis)  imparted  to  him?.  Mark  first  the  18, 
and  next  the  300.  The  numeral  letters  of  18  are 
I  (Iota)  and  H  (Eta),  I  *»  10,  H  »  8;  here  you 
have  Jesus  'IHo^oSv;  and  because  the  cross  in 
the  T  (Tau)  must  express  the  grace  (of  our  re- 
demption), he  names  300 ;  therefore  he  signified 
Jesus  by  two  letters,  and  the  cross  by  one.* 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  writer  hastily  as- 
sumes (from  Gkn.  xiv.  14^  that  Abraham  circum- 
cised only  318  persons,  that  being  the  number  of 
'  the  servants  bom  in  his  own  house,*  whom  he 
armed  against  the  four  kings ;  but  he  circumcised 
his  household  nearly  twenty  years  later,  includ- 
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ing  not  only  those  bom  in  his  house  (with  the 
addition  oH  Iihmael),  but  '  all  that  were  bought 
with  money  *  (Gkn.  xvii.  33^.  The  writer  evi- 
dently was  unacquainted  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures, by  his  conunitting  the  blunder  &(  supposing 
that  Abraham  was  fiuniliar  with  the  Greek  alpha- 
bet some  centuries  before  it  existed. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  integrity  of  the  Epistle  in  its  pre- 
sent form ;  but  this  and  several  other  topics  are 
discussed  very  fully  and  with  great  ability  in  Dr. 
Hefele's  TrecUiae,  to  which,  and  the  other  works 
menti(nied  below,  tiie  reader  is  referred. 

A  new  and  full  Method  of  settling  the  Cano- 
meal  Authority  of  the  New  Testament,  by  the 
Rev.  Jeremiah  Jones,  Oxford,  1827,  vol.  ii.  part 
iii.  ch.  37-43;  Das  Sendsehreiben  des  Apostels 
Barnabas  aufs  Nette  vntersucht,  Hhersetzt^  und 
erklartf  von  Dr.  Carl  Joseph  Hefele,  Ttibiugen, 
1840;  PeUrum  Apostolicorum  Opera,  edidit  C. 
J.  Hefele,  Tubingn,  1839 ;  Lardner's  Credtbi- 
Uty  of  the  Gospel  Historyy  part  ii.  ch.  i. ;  Nean- 
der,  AUgemeine  Geschichte  der  ChriatHchen  Re- 
ligion wid  Kirche,  i.  653,  1100,  or.  History  of 
the  Christian  Religion  and  Church,  translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Rose,  1841,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329- 
831 ;  Lives  of  the  most  eminent  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.,  Oxford,  1840, 
vol.  i.  pp.  90-105.— J.  E.  R. 

BARRENNESS  is,  in  the  East,  die  hardest 
lot  that  can  befal  a  woman,  and  was  consido^ 
among  the  Israelites  as  the  heaviest  punishment 
with  which  the  Lord  could  visit  a  female  (Gren. 
xvi.  3;  XXX.  1-23;  1  Sam.  i.  6, 29;  Isa.  xlvii.9; 
xlix.  21 ;  Luke  i.  25 ;  Niebuhr,  p.  76 ;  Volney,  ii. 
359).  In  the  Talmud  (  Yeramoth,  vi.  6)  a  man 
was  bound,  after  ten  years  childless  conjugal  life, 
to  marry  another  woman  (with  or  without  repudi- 
ation of  the  first),  and  even  a  third  one,  if  the  se- 
cond proved  also  barren.  Nor  is  it  improbable 
that  Moses  himself  contributed  to  strengthen  the 
opinioo  of  disgrace  by  die  promises  of  die  Lord 
of  exemption  from  barrenness  as  a  blerting 
(Exod.  xxiii.  26 ;  Dent  vii.  14).  Instances 
of  childless  wives  are  found  in  Gen.  xi.  30; 
XXV.  21 ;  xxix.  31 ;  Judg.  xiii.  2,  3 ;  Luke  i.  7, 
36.  Some  cases  of  uxdawful  marriages,  and 
more  especially  with  a  brother^s  wife,  were  visited 
widi  the  punishment  of  barrenness  (Lev.  xx.  20, 
21);  Michaelis,  however  {Mosdisches  Recht,y. 
290),  takes  the  word  Dn^y  here  in  a  figurative 
sense,  implying  that  the  children  bom  in  such  an 
illicit  marriage  should  not  be  ascribed  to  the  real 
fiither,  but  to  die  former  brother,  thus  depriving 
the  second  husband  of  the  share  of  patrimonial 
inheritance  which  would  otherwise  nave  fallen 
to  his  lot  if  die  first  brodier  had  died  childless. 

Tliis  genera]  notion  of  the  disgrace  of  barrenness 
in  a  woman  may  early  have  given  rise,  in  the 
patriarchal  age,  to  die  custom  among  barren 
wives  of  introducing  to  dieir  hui^Mmds  their  maid- 
servants, and  of  r^arding  the  children  bom  in 
that  concubinage  as  their  own,  by  which  they 
thought  to  cover  their  own  disgrace  of  barrenness 
(Gen.  xvi.  2 ;  xxx.  3).     [CHiLnnxN.] — E.  M. 

BARSABAS.  [Josxph  Barsabas;  Judas 
Barsabas.] 

BARTHOLOMEW  (Bap$oKo,uuos  ^^n  n^, 

1.  e.  the  son  of  Thbrnai:  ^?n)  is  a  name  that 
occurs  in  the  Old  Testament  (Josh.  xv.  14) ;  Sept 
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eoAo/t),  OoX/iot;  Anth.  Vers.,  Talmai-,  ^2  Sam. 
xiii.  37)  Sept  eoA^  SoXofud.  In  Josephus,  we 
(bad  SoXofuu6s(Antiq,  XX,  1,^1).  The  Sokfimttn 
in  Antiq.  xiv.  8. 1  is  called  UrohMfiauos  in  BeU. 
Jud.  i.  9.  (  3,  not  improbably  by  an  error  of  the 
transcriber,  as  another  person  of  the  latter  name 
is  mentioned  in  the  same  sentence.  Bartholomew 
was  one  of  the  twelve  AposUes,  and  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  me  same  individual  who 
in  John's  gospel  is  called  Nathanael.  The 
reason  of  this  opinion  is,  that  in  the  tiiree  fint 
gospels  Philip  and  Bartholomew  are  constantly 
named  together,  while  Nathanael  is  nowfaepe 
mentioned;  on  the  contrary,  in  die  fourth  gos- 
pel the  names  of  Philip  and  Nathanael  are 
similarly  combined,  but  nothing  is  said  of  Baidio- 
lomew.  Nathanael  therefore  must  be  considered  as 
his  real  name,  while  Bartholomew  merely  cxpi  esses 
his  filial  relation.  He  was  a  native  of^Cana 
in  Galilee  (John  xxi.  2).  He  was  introduced 
by  Philip  to  Jesut,  who,  on  seeing  him  a^ 
proach,  at  once  pronounced  that  eulogy  on  his 
character  which  has  made  his  name  almost 
synonymous  with  sincerity  :  '  Bdiold  an  Israelite 
indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  guile  !*  (John  i.  47).* 
He  was  one  of  the  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord 
appeared  after  his  resurrection,  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (John  xxi.  2) ;  he  was  also  a  witness  of 
die  Ascension,  and  returned  with  the  other  aposdes 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4,  12,  13).  Of  his  sob- 
sequent  history  we  have  little  more  than  vague 
traditions.  According  to  Eusebius  (Hist  EceUs, 
T.  10),  whfn  Pantanus  went  on  a  mission  to  die 
Indians  (towards  the  close  of  the  second  century), 
he  found  among  them  the  Gospel  of  Matdiew, 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  had  been  left  diere  by 
the  aposde  Bartholomew.  Jerome  (PeFtr./iOiafr. 
c.  36)  gives  a  similar  account,  and  adds  that 
Pantsenus  brought  the  copy  of  Matthew's  Gospel 
back  to  Alexandria  with  him.  But  the  title  of 
Indians  is  applied  by  ancient  writers  to  so  many 
diflerent  nations,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  tiie 
scene  of  Bartholomew's  labours.  Modieim  (with 
whom  Neander  agrees)  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Arabia  Felix,  inhabited  by  Jews,  to  whom 
alone  a  Hebrew  gospel  could  be  of  any  service. 
Socrates  {Hist,  Eccles.  i.  19)  says  that  it  was  the 
India  bordering  on  Ethiopia;  and  Sophronios 
reports  that  Bartholomew  preached  the  Gospri  of 
Christ  *Iy8oif  rots  iroAovfimMi  eb^aifiooty.  This 
apostle  is  said  to  have  suflered  crucifixion  at 
Albanopolis  in  Armenia,  or,  according  to  Nice- 
phorus,  at  Urbanopolis  in  Cilicia.  A  spurious 
gospel  which  bears  his  name  is  in  the  catalogue 
of  apocryphal  books  condemned  by  Pope  Gelastus 
(Fa^cius,  Cod.  Apoe.  i.  137  ;  Mosheim,  Com^ 
mentaries  on  the  Affairs  of  the  Christians,  ^., 
translated  by  VidtU,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  7  ;  Tlllemont, 
Mhnoires,  &c.,  i.  960,  1160  ;  Neander,  AUge- 
meine Geschichte,  i.  113;  Cave,  Lives  of  the 
Apostles,  Oxford,  1840,  pp.  387-392).— J.  K.  R. 

*  We  have  thus  the  highest  evidence  of  the  false- 
hood in  one  instance  (and  the  apostle  John  is 
another),  o(  the  assertion  o(  the  pseudo-Bamabas 
'that  Jesus  selected  for  his  apostles  men  laden 
with  die  greatest  sins  (Mp  irmror  oftaprUa^ 
it^litn4pous)  in  order  to  show  that  he  came  not 
to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance* 
(Ep.  Bamab,  ch.  v. :  v.  Hafele's  Das  Sendschni- 
beny  ftc,  p.  160). 
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BABTIMiEUS  (Baprtfuuos),  the  blind  beggar 
d  Jericbo  whom  Chrift  restored  to  fight  (Mark 

BARUCH  0P"9,  blessed;  SepL  Bapwx),  the 
ftithful  friend  and  amanuawis  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  was  of  a  noble  family  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  generally  considered  to  be  the  brother 
of  the  prophet  Seraiah,  both  being  represented  as 
sons  of  Neriah ;  and  to  Baruch  me  prophet  Jere- 
miah dictated  all  his  oracles.  During  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem,  Baruch  was  selected  as  die  depo- 
sitary of  the  deed  of  purchase  which  Jeremiah  tuid 
made  of  the  territory  of  Hanameel,  to  which 
deed  he  had  been  a  witness.  In  the  fourth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Jehoiachim,  king  of  Judah  (b.o. 
605^  Baruch  was  directed  to  write  all  the  pro- 
phecies delivered  by  Jeremiah  up  to  that  period, 
sad  to  read  them  to  tiie  people,  which  he  did 
from  a  window  in  the  Temple  upon  two  solemn 
occasions.  He  afterwards  read  them  before  the 
cotmsellocB  of  the  long  at  a  private  interview, 
when  Baruch  being  asked  to  give  an  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  prophecy  had  been  com- 
posed, gave  an  exact  description  of  the  mode  in 
which  he  had  taken  it  down  from  the  prophet^s 
dictation.  Upon  this  they  ordered  him  to  leave 
the  roll,  advising  that  he  and  Jeremiah  should 
conceal  themselves.  They  then  informed  the  king 
of  what  had  taken  places  upon  which  he  bad  the 
roll  read  to  him ;  but,  afler  hearing  a  part  of  it, 
he  cot  it  with  a  penknife,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrances  of  his  counsellors,  threw  it  into 
the  fire  of  his  winter  parlour,  where  he  was  sitting. 
He  dien  ordered  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  to  be  seized, 
hot  they  could  not  be  found.  The  Jews  to  this 
day  commemorate  the  burning  of  this  roll  by  an 
«""nal  fast. 

Another  roll  was  now  written  by  Baruch  from 
the  pcopbet^s  dictaticHi,  containing  all  that  was  in 
the  former,  with  some  additions,  die  most  remark- 
able  of  which  is  the  pophecy  respecting  the  ruin 
of  J^iachim  and  ois  house,  as  the  punishment 
of  his  impious  act.  This  roll  is  the  prophecy  of 
Jeremiah  which  we  now  poness.  Baruch,  being 
himself  terrified  at  the  threats  contained  in  the 
prophetic  roll,  received  the  comforting  assurance 
that  he  would  himself  be  delivered  from  the  cala- 
mities which  should  befal  Judah  and  Jerusalem. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Zedekiah  (b.c.  595),  Baruch 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  accompanied  Seraiah 
to  Babylon,  when  the  latter  attended  Zede- 
kiah with  the  jproi^iecies  contained  in  Jeremiah, 
chaps.  L  and  h.,  which  he  was  commanded  by 
Jeremiah  to  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  dien  to  cast  the  prophetic  roll  into  the  river, 
with  a  stone  attachra  to  it,  to  signify  the  ever- 
lasting ruin  of  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  61>  At  least, 
Bamch,  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name  [Ba- 
KCCH,  Book  ofI,  is  said  to  have  read  these  pro- 
phecies at  Babylon,  in  the  hearing  of  king  Je- 
hoiachim and  the  captive  Jews,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldasans  (see 
next  article),  which  must  have  been  the  same 
taking  of  it  in  which  Jehoiachim  was  made  pri- 
jna.  For  after  the  other  taking  of  Jerusalem, 
tn  the  eleven^  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Zedekiah, 
when  the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  Babylon, 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  determination  to 
migrate  to  Egypt,  against  the  remonstrances  of  the 
P'^lihct,  both  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  accompanied 
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them  to  diat  country,  where  they  remained  until 
the  death  of  Jeremiah,  and  from  whence  there  is 
no  account  in  Scriptiue  of  Baruch's  return.  The 
Rabbins,  however,  allege  Utat  he  died  in  Babylon, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  ^  exile  (see  Calmet's  Pre' 
face),  Josephus  asserts  that  he  was  well  skilled 
in  the  Hebrew  language ;  and  that,  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  Nebuzaradan  treated  Baruch 
writh  consideration,  from  respect  to  Jeremiah, 
whose  misfortunes  he  had  shared,  and  whom  he 
had  accompanied  to  prison  and  exile  (^Aniiq.  x. 

BARUCHi  BOOK  OF  (Apocrtpha),  follows 
next  after  the  book  of  Jeremiah  in  the  Septuagint 
Version.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the  deuterocano- 
nical  books  named  in  the  catalogue  of  the  cele- 
brated fifty-ninth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea. 
If  Baruch^  the  scribe  of  Jeremiah,  be  the  author  of 
this  book,  he  most  have  removed  from  Egypt  to 
Babylon  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jeremiah, 
inasmuch  as  the  author  of  the  book  lived  in  Ba- 
bylon in  the  fifth  year  after  that  event,  unless  we 
suppose,  widi  Eichhom,  Arnold,  and  others,  that 
the  reference  (Baruch  i.  I)  is  to  the  fifth  year  fhmi 
the  captivity  of  Jdioiachim.  Jahn  {ItUrodttctio 
in  Epitomen  redacta,  }  217,  &c.)  considers  this 
latter  opinion  at  variance  with  Bajruch  i.  I,  where 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  spoken  of  as  having 
already  taken  place.  De  Wette  {Lehrbuch  der 
Emieiung  m  das  A.  undN.  7.)  ingeniously  con- 
jectures that  Uru  (year)  is  a  mistake  or  coi^ 
rection  of  some  transcriber  for  ftjjifi  (month) ;  and 
there  is  no  question  that  the  present  reading, 
which  mentions  the  year,  and  the  day  of  the 
month,  without  naming  the  month  itself^  is  quite 
unaccountable. 

If  Baruch,  the  firiend  of  Jeremiah,  was  the 
author  of  the  present  work,  it  must  be  a  transla- 
tion from  the  Hebrew  <xt  Chaldee ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  impossible  that  this  is  the  case,  as  the  work 
abounds  m  Hebraisms.  These  Hebraisms,  how- 
ever, in  the  opinion  of  Jahn  {Iniroductum),  might 
have  originated  witli  a  Jew  writing  Oreek,  al- 
dunigh  he  leans  to  the  opinion  that,  from  the  use 
of  the  word  manna,  and  the  frequent  Hebraisms, 
this  work  not  only  does  not  belong  to  the  Oreek 
age  of  the  Jews,  but  was  actually  written  in 
Hebrew.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Calmet 
{Preface  to  Bartich),  Huet  (Denumstratio  Evan- 
gelica),  and  others ;  while  Orotius,  Eichhom,  and 
most  of  the  German  writers  favour  the  idea  of  a 
Ghreek  original.  They  conceive  that  the  writer 
was  some  imknown  person  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Lagos,  who,  wishing  to  confirm  in  the  true  reli- 
gion die  Jews  then  residing  in  Egypt,  attributed 
bis  own  ideas  to  Baruch  the  scribe.  There  ap- 
pears, however,  no  reason,  on  this  latter  hypothesis, 
why  the  author  should  speak  of  the  return  from 
Babylon.  Grotius  conceives  that  the  book  abounds 
not  only  in  Jewish,  but  even  in  Christian  interpo- 
lations (see  Eichbom's  Einleitung  in  die  Ap<h 
kryife  Schriften). 

Although  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  speaks  of  the  book 
of  Baruch  as  canonical,  it  is  not  expressly  named 
in  any  of  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  except,  as  already  observed,  that  of  the 
Council  of  Laodicea;  and  the  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance of  this  being  the  only  deuterocano- 
nical  book  named  in  the  canon  of  that  Council 
has  given  rise  to  various  omjectures.  Dean  Pri- 
deaux,  indeed,  conceives  that  the  words  of  the 
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canon,  ^Jeremiah,  with  Baruch,  the  Lantenta- 
tions,  and  the  Epijtle,^  were  intended  to  express 
no  more  than  Jeremiah's  Prophecies  and  La- 
mentiims ;  that  by  the  EpUUe  is  meant  only  the 
epistle  in  the  29th  chapter  of  Jeremiah ;  and  that 
Baruch^s  name  is  added  only  because  of  the  part 
be  bore  in  collecting  them  together,  and  adding 
the  last  chapter  (Cotmexiony  vol.  i.  p.  50).  But 
on  examining  the  Alexandrian  manuscriik  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  books  exactly  tallies  with  the  words 
of  the  canon.  Immediately  after  Jeremiah  follows 
Barucb,  with  its  title  and  subscription ;  then  the 
Lamentations,  with  title  and  subscription ;  and, 
last  of  all,  the  Epistle,  with  the  title;,  <  The  Epistle 
of  Jeremiah,'  and  the  following  subscription, 
'  Jeremiah,  Lamentations,  and  the  Epistle.' 

Whiston  (Authentic  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  &c.) 
strongly  contends  for  the  canonicity  of  this  book, 
founding  his  opinion  on  Origen's  mode  of  citing 
it,  with  the  formula  *  It  is  written,*  as  well  as  his 
testimony,  [Recorded  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles. 
▼i.  25),  that  The  Epistle  (Baruch  vi.)  was  owned 
by  the  Jews ;  in  addition  to  the  fact,  that  it  is 
stated  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  the 
book  of  Baruch,  together  with  the  Lamentati(uis, 
was  publicly  read  in  the  synagogues  on  the  tenth 
day  of  the  oaon&  GrorpioBus. 

Among  the  fathers  the  book  of  Baruch  is  cited 
generally  as  part  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah, — by 
Irensus,  Cyprian,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Euse- 
bius, Ambrose,  Auguttin,  Chrysostom,  Basil,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  others.  Augustin,  having  cited 
under  the  naine  of  Jeremiah  the  passage  in  our 
Bibles,  Baruch  iii.  35-37,  observes,  *  Some  ascribe 
this  saying  not  to  Jeremiah,  but  to  Baruch,  his 
amanuensis,  but  it  is  now  known  under  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  (City  of  God,  ch.  xxxiii.).  The  book 
of  Baruch  is  also  cited  as  part  of  Jeremiah  in  the 
Roman  office  for  the  Saturday  in  Whitsun  week. 
This  mode  of  citing  it  most  probably  accounts 
for  the  fact  of  its  name  being  omitted  in  the 
ancient  catalogues,  including  those  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.  It  was  at  length  cited  as  a  separate 
book  by  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  afterwards, 
not  without  a  struggle  (see  Father  Paul's  history), 
by  the  Council  of  Trent 

It  is  at  the  same  time  observed  by  Calmet,  that 
its  *  canonicity  had  been  denied  not  only  by  the 
Protestants,  but  by  several  Catholics,'  among  whom 
he  instances  Driedo,  Lyranus,  and  Dionysius  of 
Carthage.  He  considers  that  Jerome  treats  the 
book  with  harshness  when  (Preface  to  Jerenwih) 
that  fiither  observes,  *  I  have  not  thought  it  wortu 
while  to  translate  the  book  of  Baruch,  which  is 
goierally  io'med  in  the  Septuagint  version  to  Jere- 
miah, and  which  is  not  found  among  the  Hebrews, 
nor  the  pseudepigraphal  epistle  of  Jeremiah.' 
This  is  the  epistle  forming  the  sixth  chapter  of 
Baruch,  the  genuineness  of  which  is  questioned 
by  several  who  acknowledge  that  of  the  fcmner  part 
of  the  book.  Most  modem  writos  of  the  Roman 
church,  among  whom  are  Du  Pm  (Canon  of 
Scr^tture),  Calmet  (Commentary),  and  Allber 
(Uermeneutica  Generalie),  reckon  this  a  genuine 
epistle  of  Jeremiah's.  Jahn,  however,  aher  St 
Jerome,  maintains  its  spurious  and  pseudepigra- 
pbal  character.  This  he  conceives  suffiaently 
attested  by  the  difference  of  style,  and  its  freedom 
from  Hebraisms.  He  considen  it  to  be  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  (oh.  xxix.).    This 
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Epistle,  however,  is  confessedly  more  ancient  than 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees,  for  it  is  there  re- 
ferred to  TMacc.  ii.  2,.  comp.  with  Baruch  vi  4) 
as  an  ancient  document  The  position  of  this 
letter  varies  in  manuscripts;  it  sometimes  pie- 
cedes  and  sometimes  follows  Lamentations. 

The  book  of  Baruch  was  marked  witii  obeli  in 
Origen's  Hexapla ;  the  translation  in  the  Latia 
Vulgate  is  older  than  the  time  of  Jerome. 

The  subject  of  the  book  is  (1)  an  exhortatkn 
to  wisdom  and  a  due  observance  of  tiie  law. 

(2)  It  then  introduces  Jerusalem  as  a  widow, 
comforting  her  children  with  the  hope  of  a  return. 

(3)  An  answer  follows  in  confirmation  c^  dus 
hope.  A  prologue  is  prefixed,  stating  that  Bamch 
had  read  his  book  to  Jeremiah  and  the  people  in 
Babylon  by  the  river  Sud  (Euphrates),  by  which 
the  people  were  brought  to  repentance,  and  sent 
the  book  with  a  letter  and  presents  to  Jcrosalem. — 

,  W.W. 

BARZILLAI  (^?n9)>  a  wealthy  old  Gileadits 
of  Rogelim,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  loy- 
alty when  David  fled  beyond  the  Jordan  from  lus 
son  Absalom.  He  sent  in  a  liberal  supply  of  pro- 
visions, beds,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  use  of 
the  king's  followers  (2  Sam.  xviL  27 ;  xix.  32). 
On  the  king's  triumphant  return,  Barzillai  at- 
tended him  as  far  as  tne  Jordan,  but  declined,  by 
reason  of  his  advanced  age,  to  proceed  to  Jeru- 
salem and  receive  the  favours  to  which  he  had 
entitled  himself. 

;BASAM,  or  BAAL-SHEBOIN  (pDC^ 
haUam-treeS.  The  word  hcUm  occurs  frequently 
in  the  autoorized  version,  as  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25;  xliii.  11;  Jerem.  viii.  22;  xlvi.  11 ;  li.  8; 
and  Ezek.  xxviii.  17.  In  all  these  passages  the 
Hebrew  text  has  tzeri,  translated  balmy  which 
is  generally  understood  to  be  the  true  balsam, 
and  is  considered  a  produce  of  Gilead,  a  moun- 
tainous district,  where  die  vegetation  is  that  of 
the  Mediterranean  region  and  of  Europe,  with 
few  traces  of  that  of  Africa  or  of  Asia.  But  as 
it  is  not  certain  that  tzeri  indicates  the  balsam- 
tree,  we  shall  cmifine  our  attention  here  to  the 
latter,  and  reser\'e  what  we  have  to  say  respecting 
the  former  to  the  article  Tzeri. 

The  name  balsam  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the 

Arabic  ^ImJJ  hcUeean,  which  is  probaUy  also 

the  origin  of  the  fid\<r€^ioy  of  the  Greeks.  Fonkal 
informs  us  that  the  balsam-tree  of  Mecca  is  there 

called  Abosham,  i.  e.  perodora.    The  word  i»luJ 

haeham,  given  by  him,  is  the  name  of  a  fragrant 
shrub  growing  near  Mecca,  with  the  branches  and 
tufls  of  which  they  clean  the  teeth,  and  is  supposed 
to  refer  to  the  same  plant  Tliese  nanoes  are 
very  similar  to  words  which  occur  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  v.  1,  '  I  haie  gathered  my 
myrrh  with  my  spice'  (haeam);  ver.  13,  'His 
chedu  are  as  a  b^  of  spices '  (6asam) ;  and  in 
vi.  2,  *  gone  down  into  his  garden  to  me  beds  of 
spices'*  (basam).  The  same  word  is  used  in 
Exod.  XXXV.  28,  and  in  1  Kings  x.  10,  <  There 
came  no  more  such  great  abundance  of  spices 
(basam)  as  those  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  gave 
to  King  Solomon.'  In  all,  these  passages  bosom 
or  bosem  tS^  and  1^3,  though  translated 
*  qnoes,'  would  seem  to  indicate  the  *  balsam-tree,' 
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if  we  mAj  infer  identity  of  plant  or  lubetance 
ftom  similarity  in  the  Hd)rew  and  Arabic  names. 
Bat  the  word  may  indicate  only  a  fragrant  aro» 
natie  substance  in  geneml.  The  passages  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon  may  widi  prouriety  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  a  plant  cultivated  in  Judaea, 
bat  not  to  spices  in  the  general  sense  of  that  term. 
Qaeen  Sbeba  might  have  brought  balsam  or 
balsam-trees,  as  well  as  spices,  for  both  are  the 
pioduee  of  southern  latitudes,  though  far  removed 
inm  each  other. 


The  balsam-tree  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
tod  hif^ly  esteemed  among  the  ancients.  Pliny 
(Hut.  N(U.  xii.  25)  says,  *  Sed  omnibus  odoribus 
pmfotur  balsamum,  uni  terrarum  Judaese  con- 
cessom.  Ostendere  arbusculam  banc  urbi  im- 
pemtores  VespasianL*  Pompey  the  Great  also 
boasted  of  having  had  it  borne  in  triumph. 
Jostin  the  historian  (xxxvi.  3)  says,  *  Opes  genti 
Jodaicae,  ex  vectigiEi]ibus  opobalsami  crevere^ 
qood  in  his  tantom  regionibus  gignitur.  Est 
oamque  vallis,  &c  nomine  Hierichus  dicitur. 
In  ea  valle  sylva  est,  et  ubertate,  et  amoenitata 
ubonun  insignis;  siquidem  palmeto  et  opobal- 
*uno  distinguitur.^  So  Strabo  and  Diodorus 
Sicuhis.  DioKXvides  states  that  it  is  found  in  one 
viUey  of  Judaea,  and  also  in  Egypt  At  a  much 
earlier  period  Theoj^urastus  was  aware  of  the  fact 
diat  ^  balsamum  tree  was  found  in  a  valley 
of  Syria,  and  that  it  was  cultivated  only  in  two 
gardens,  one  of  twenty  acres,  the  other  much 
fuialler,  as  is  also  stated  by  Pliny.  Josephus 
'mfimns  us  that  the  balsam  is  produced  only  in 
the  plains  of  Jericho.  Abdollatif  (*  Memorabilia 
^^  ^gypt,^  as  quoted  by  Rosenmuller)  says  that  he 
has  read  in  Galenus  that  the  best  biUsam  is  pro- 
duced in  Palestine;  but  now  (in  Abdollatif s 
mt)  he  says,  that  no  more  balsam  is  found  in 
that  country ;  also  that  he  knew  of  it  only  as 
'  carefally  roued  at  Ain-Shames  in  Egypt,  in 
an  enclosed  piece  of  ground.'  Prosper  AJpinus 
informs  us  tnat  Messoner,  a  eunuch,  governor  of 
^^^  in  1519,  caused  to  be  brought  fVom  Arabia 
forty  plants,  which  he  placed  in  the  garden  of 
Matanah.  Belon,  in  me  early  part  of  the  six- 
^feoAx  century,  saw  the  shrubs  in  the  balsam 
t^fdou  of  Mataremh,  a  village  near  Cairo,  and  his 
***«ciiption  of  them  agrees  very  well  with  that 


given  by  Abdollatif.  Hence  it  would  appear 
from  anci«it  authors  that  die  plant  yielaing 
balsam  was  never  very  common  in  Palestine — 
in  fiu^  that  it  was  confined  to  one  locality, 
where  it  was  found  only  as  a  plant  in  cultivation, 
though  it  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  in- 
troduced at  a  very  early  period.  That  it  has 
long  disappeared  from  dience  is  evident  from  die 
authors  we  have  just  quoted,  as  well  as  from  the 
testimony  of  all  travellers  in  Palestine.  That 
it  was  a  southern  plant  we  may  believe  from  its 
being  cultivated  in  the  warm  southern  valley  of 
Jerichf^  and  that  it  was  introduced  into  that  lo- 
cality  we  have  the  testimony  of  Josephus  (Antiq. 
viii.  6),  who  says  that  it  was  brought  thither 
by  Queen  Sheba.  Strabo,  moreover,  states  that 
myrrh,  frankincense,  and  the  balsara-tree  were 
produced  in  the  country  of  the  Sabanuis. 

The  balsam-tree,  or  balm  of  Gilead  tree,  as  it  is 
also  very  generally  called,  is  not  a  native  of  that 
region,  nor  indeed  does  it  appear  ever  to  have  been 
cultivated  there.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
some  other  tree  producing  a  balsamic  secretion  is 
intended  in  the  above  passages,  where  the  word 
balm  has  been  consid^ed  as  the  equivalent  of 
^^eri.  The  true  balsam,  we  have  seen,  was  cul- 
tivated near  Jericho,  and  at  a  later  age  in  Egypt. 
From  that  country  it  has  been  traced  to  Arabia. 
Thus  G^lach,  as  quoted  by  Bergius,  relates  that 
the  tree  which  produces  die  balsam  of  Mecca  grows 
near  Bedeiiiunin,  a  village  between  Mecca  and 
Medina,  in  a  sandy  rocky  soil,  confined  to  a 
small  tract,  about  a  mile  in  length.  Strabo,  we 
have  found,  was  aware  that  the  balsam-tree  grows 
on  the  coast  near  Saba,  in  the  happy  land  of  the 
Sabaeans.  Bruce  identifies  this  spot  with  tiiat  part 
of  the  African  coast  near  the  straits  of  Babelman- 
del,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Asab ;  and  he 
farther  states,  that  among  the  myrrii-trees  behind 
Aiab  all  along  the  coast  to  the  straits  of  Babel- 
mandel  is  the  native  country  of  die  balsam-tree. 
It  grows  to  above  fourteen  feet  high,  sponta* 
neously  and  without  culture,  like  the  myrrh,  the 
cofiee,  and  fhmkincense  tree,  all  equally  the  wood 
of  the  country,  and  occasionally  cut  down  and 
used  for  (ae\.  It  was  no  doubt  early  trannilanted 
into  Arabia,  that  is,  into  the  southern  part  of  Arabia . 
Felix,  immediately  •  fhmting  Azab:  the  high 
country  of  Arabia  was  too  cold  for  it,  being  ill 
mountainous,  and  water  freexing  there.  The  fint 
plantation  that  succeeded  seems  to  have  been  at 
Fetra,  the  ancient  metropolis  of  Arabia,  now 
called  Beder,  or  Beder  Hunein.  Bruce  has» 
moreover,  given  two  figures  of  die  balsam-tree, — 
one  of  the  whole  tree,  the  other  of  a  single  branch,, 
with  the  dissection  of  the  fruit  These,  he  says, 
may  be  depended  on,  as  being  carefully  drawn, 
after  an  exact  examination,  fhym  two  very  fine 
trees  brought  from  Beder-Hunein.  Salt  also 
found  it  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
Mr.  Brown,  having  examined  his  specimen,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

The  balsam-tree,  having  been  seen  by  Bruce  and 
Salt,  and  figured  by  the  former  as  well  as  by  Nees 
von  Esenbeek,  and  introduced  into  India,  has  been 
described  by  the  first  and  by  Wight  and  Amott, 
and  is  now  pretty  well  known.  It  forms  a  middle* 
sited  tree,  with  spreading  branches  and  a  smooth 
ash-coloured  bark,  but  which  is  no  doubt  rough 
in  the  older  parts,  as  represented  by  Bruce.  Tkt 
ultimate  branch^  are  short,  and  thorn-like,  with 
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gmall  rery  ■bort  abortive  branchleti,  bearing  at 
their  cxtremitiei  the  leaves  and  flowers.  The 
fruit  is  pointed,  fleshy,  with  a  viscid  pulp ;  nut 
4-angled;  1 — 2-ceIIed,  containing  one  perfect 
seed. 

This  species  is  now  considered  to  be  iden> 
tical  with  the  Amyris  opobalsamum  of  Fortkal, 
found  by  him  in  Arabia,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  caravanserai  of  Oude,  not  far  from  Has, 

where  it  is  called  fXtiJ}  aboosham,  i.  e.  pero- 

dora ;  and  the  wounded  bark  of  which  yields  opo- 
balsamum, cnr  balsam  of  Mecca.  It  is  as  highly 
esteemed  bv  all  Orientals  in  the  present  day  as 
it  was  by  the  civilised  nations  of  antiquity.  An- 
other species,  discovered  by  Forskal,  and  called  by 

him  Amyris  KMfal,  from  its  Arabic  name  (Ja9,  ^ 

now  also  referred  to  the  genus  Balsamodendron. 
It  is  a  tree  with  reddish- coloured  wood,  and  with 
branches  rather  spinous.  The  younger  leaflets 
are  described  as  being  villous  and  acute,  the  old 
ones  smooth,  oflvn  obtoise ;  the  berry  compressed, 
with  an  elevated  ridge  on  each  side,  the  apex 
forming  a  block  prominent  point  The  wood 
he  describes  as  forming  an  article  of  consi- 
derable commerce,  especially  to  Egypt,  where 
water^veasels  are  impregnated  with  its  smoke.  It 
is  probably  the  twigs  of  this  species  which  are 
taken  to  India,  and  there  sold  under  the  name  of 
aod-i  balessan ;  that  is,  the  wood  of  the  balsam- 
tree,  and  therefore  analogous  to  the  xylobalsamum 
of  the  ancients.  Carpobalsamum  was  probably 
only  the  fruit  of  one  of  these  species.  Opobal- 
samum, or  juice  of  the  balsam,  is  generally  de- 
scribed OS  the  finest  kind,  of  a  greenish  colour,  and 
found  in  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  Carpobalsamum 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  expression  of  the 
fruit  when  in  maturity,  and  xylobalsamum,  by 
the  expression  or  decoction  of  the  small  new  twigs, 
which  are  of  a  reddish  colour.  But  the  ancients 
probably  employed  both  the  fruit  and  the  wood 
for  macerating  in  oil,  which  would  extract  ^e 
odour.  The  greatest  quantity  of  balsam,  and  the 
best  in  quality,  must  in  all  times  have  been  pro- 
duced by  an  incision  into  the  bark  when  the  juice 
is  in  its  strongest  circulation,  in  July,  August,  and 
the  beginning  of  September.  It  is  then  received 
into  a  small  earthen  bottle,  and  every  day^s  pro- 
duce is  poured  into  a  larger,  which  is  kept  closely 
corked.  The  whole  quantity  collected  is  but 
small.  When  Sultan  Selim  conquered  Egypt 
and  Arabia  in  1516,  three  pounds  were  ordered 
to  be  sent  yearly  as  a  tribute  to  Constanti- 
nople. 

If,  then,  we  compare  ancient  statements  with 
modem  investigations,  we  find  that  the  latter 
confirm  the  former,  as  to  the  balsam-tree  being  a 
native  of  southern  latitudes, — that  is,  of  Arabia 
and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa ;  to  both  of  which 
regions  Bruce  supposes  the  name  of  Saba  to  have 
bran  applied.  Again,  if  we  consider  the  estima- 
tion in  which  the  tree  is  even  now  held  by  Ori- 
ental nations,  we  shall  have  no  difllculty  in 
believing  that  the  ancients  may  have  eoiiolly 
valued  it;  and  if  so,  the  probability  is,  mat  it 
would  be  noticed  in  some  port  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment^ OS  we  find  it  is,  in  the  above  passages  of  the 
Canticles,  Exodus,  and  Kings ;  while  the  Hebrew 
and  Aiabie  names  are  too  similar  to  allow  us  to 
diobt  tlnir  beiii^  applied  to  the  same  plant. 
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namely,  the  fiir-lamed  balsam-tree  of  Arabia  md 
Africa.— J.  F.  R. 

BASCA,  or  BA8CAMA,  a  town  nen-  Bedi- 
shan,  where  Jonadian  MaccabsBos  was  kiDed 
(1  Mace  xiii.  23;  Josh.  xiii.  1). 

BASHAN,  t^9  and  }^!3 ;  Samaritan  Yen. 
pna;  Targ.  \}T^'l,  Ps.  IxviiL  13,  also  PTO; 
the  latter  Buxtoif  suggests  may  have  originated 
in  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber,  yet  both  are  found 
in  Targ.  Jon. ;  Deut  xxxiii.  il ;  r.  Lex.  Tolsi. 
col.  370 ;  Sept  Boo'cU  and  Boo'oirmf ;  Josepfaos 
and  Eus^ius,  BoTOMita.  £/ Bottom  is  the  modem 
name.  The  word  pobably  denotes  the  peculiar 
fertility  of  the  soil^:  m  the  ancient  versions,  instead 
of  using  it  as  a  proper  name,  a  word  meaning 
yhii^J  or /a<  is  adored.  Thus  in  Ps.  xxiL  1^ 
for  BosAan,  we  find  in  Sept  ir(orcr ;  Aquila, 
Kanpoi ;  Symmachus,  tnrurroC^  and  Vulg.  Pm- 
gues  (Ps.  Ixvii.  16),  for  hUi  of  Baahan  ;  Sept 
6pos  irtov ;  Jerome  (v.  Bochart,  Hierotoieott,  pais 
i.  col.  531),  mont  pinguia.  The  sacred  wnteis 
include  in  Bashan  that  part  of  the  country  east- 
ward of  the  Jordan  which  was  g^ven  to  half  flie 
tribe  of  Manaaeh,  situated  to  the  north  of  Oikad. 
Bochart  incorrectly  places  it  between  the  riven 
Jabok  and  Amon ;  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  allot- 
ment of  the  tribes  f:^  Reuben  and  Qnd  (Num. 
xxxii.  33).  The  first  notice  of  this  country  is  in 
Gen.  xiv.  5.  CherdcM'laomerand  his  confederatei 
'smote  the  Rephaims  in  Ashtaroth  Kamaim.* 
Now  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  dwelt  in  Asfatorotli, 
and  '  was  of  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim*  (*gianti* 
Auth.  Vers.),  Joshua  xii.  4.  When  the  Israelites 
invaded  the  Promised  Land,  Argob,  a  province  of 
Bashan,  contained  'sixty  fenced  cities,  with  walls 
and  gates  and  brasen  bars,  besides  unwalled  towns 
a  great  many'  (Deut  iii.  4,  5  ;  I  Kings  iv.  13). 
These  were  ail  taken  by  the  Israelites,  and  Og 
and  his  people  utterly  destroyed.  Gobm,  one  of 
the  cities  of  refbge,  was  situated  in  this  country 
(Deut  iv.  43 ;  Josh.  xx.  8 ;  xxi.  27).  TanXaanof 
h  rg  BoToi^utdi  (Joseph.  Antiq.  ir.  7.  }  41 
Solomon  appointed  twelve  officers  to  fumiiti 
the  monthly  supplies  for  the  royal  housefat^d, 
and  allotted  the  region  of  Argch  to  the  son  of 
Geber  (1  Kmgs  iv.  13).  Towards  the  clow  of 
Jehu's  reign,  Haiael  invaded  the  land  of  Israel, 
and  smote  the;  whole  eastern  territory,  <  even 
Gilead  and  Bashan'  (3  Kings  x.  33;  JosefJ^ 
Antiq.  ix.  8.  (  1) ;  but  af^r  his  death  the  cities  he 
had  taken  were  recovered  by  Jehoash  (Joosfa) 
(2  Kings  xiii.  25),  who  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
ttiree  battles,  as  Elisha  had  predicted  (2  Kings 
xiii.  19;  Joseph.  Antiq,  ix.  8.  }  7).  After  tfap 
captivity  the  name  Batanasa  was  applied  to  only 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Bashan  ;  me  rest  being 
called  Trachonitis,  Auranitis,  and  Gaulanitis 
(v.  Lightfbot*s  Chorographical  Notts  upon  the 
places  mentioned  in  St  Luke :  Works,  wtL  x. 
p.  282).  All  diese  provinces  were  granted  by 
Augustus  to  Herod  toe  Great,  and  on  his  death 
BataniBa  formed  a  part  of  Philip's  tetrarchy  (Jo- 
seph. De  BeU  Jud,  ii.  6.  ^ ;  ^n^.  xriii.  4.  &  6> 
At  his  decease,  A.n.  34,  it  was  annexed,  by  Tibe- 
rius, to  the  province  of  Syria ;  but  in  A.n.  37  it 
was  given  by  Caligula  to  Herod  Agrippa,  the 
son  of  Aristobulus,  with  the  title  of  ainff  (Ads 
xii.  1 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii,  6.  (  10).  From  tiie  time 
of  Agrippa  s  death,  in  A.n.  44,  to  a.d.  53,  the 
government  again  reverted  to  the  Romans,  bat  it 


WH  then  nrtcnd  by  CUmdhu  la  Agrtppi  II. 
(Act! in,  13;JoMph./IM£;.  IX.7.S1). 

The  richnoior  tbe  pMtun-land  of  tiBihui,  uid 
tbc  anKquent  luperiofitj  oT  id  breed  of  cuttle, 
•It  rrcqueDtl;  ■lluded  to  in  the  Scripturn.  We 
itnl  Id  Dent.  uiii.  14,  of  '  nuiu  of  the  breed 
(Bib.  jont)  of  Buhu.'  (Ettk.  mil.  IS) 
'  Suu,  lamb*,  bulla,  goali,  all  of  them  btlingi 
ofBuhan.l  The  sab  of  Batban  an  mentioiMd 
in  cduKction  with  tiie  cedan  of  Lebanon  (In.  ii. 
13;  Zecb.  li.  3).  Id  Etekiel't  deunption  of 
IIk  wealth  and  maanificence  of  Tyn  it  ii  uid, 
'Of  the  oaka  of  Bashan  ba«e  tbey  made  their 
«n'  (inii.  6).  The  ancient  Gommentaton  on 
Amot  iv.  1,  <  the  kine  of  Baihan,'  Jerome,  Theo- 
doRt,  and  Cyril,  ipeak  in  tbe  itmngest  term 
ti  iJie  enibennt  fertility  of  Baihan  (Bochait, 
Bkrotoieon,  pan  i,  lol.  306),  and  modem  tra- 
•ellen  corroborate  their  asMrtioni  (*.  Biuck- 
budl'i  TnaelM  in  Syria  and  tAe  Holy  Land, 
nL236-3S8;  Buckingfaain't  Traveb  in  Paiatiiu, 
ibflugh  the  countria  of  Bashan  and  Gilesd, 
iBndm.  1832,  vol.  ii.  pp.  113-117).-J.  E.  K. 

BASKET.  Then  are  mBal  woidi  in  tbe 
Hdnw  Scnptuia  by  which  difibiait  kindi  of 
Iwlutt  ^ipeai  to  be  indicated : — 

I.  nn  dud,  which  occura  in  3  King*  x.  7, 
■iieie  tbe  beadi  of  Ahab'i  hib  are  aent  from  Sa- 
■iBrii  to  Joreel  in  bukeli;  Jer.  hit.  2,  a>  con- 
fining figi ;  and  Pi.  lini.  6  (rtndwed  pott), 
»1»M  containing  Sgi;  where,  thorfore,  ddi rer- 
un fnm  the  baaked  meoiu  delivetance  from  tbe 
bnuUge  of  catrying  buidena  in  baaketa.  Id  fkct, 
•By  bnTy  burdena  were  thut  carried  in  E)cy|it, 
•a  cam  in  very  large  baaketa  from  tbe  field  to  the 
Ibmlung-fioor,  and  from  tbe  thmhing-floor  to  the 
puoria.  They  woe  carried  between  two  nuD  by 
a  pole  reeling  on  tfaetr  s/ioaiders  ;  which  agtvea 
»itb  tbe  perioua  clauae  of  the  cited  text,  '  I  te- 
nond  bia  ihoulder  Irom  the  buidm.'  Tbia  labour 
•nd  fomi  of  the  baiket  ate  often  ibown  in  the 
Egyptian  acuipturca. 


7.  K3B  teto,  which  occuti  in  connection  »id> 
aitricaltunl  (d^ecta,  '  the  basket  and  tbe  ttoie' 
(I>mt  xxvi.  %i ;  uviii.  S-17),  and  would  thei«- 
line  appear  to  have  been  aoroewhal  aimilar  to  the 
aWfc ;  and,  in  fact,  the  Egyptian  iculptiua  ihon 
■iiBerent  boiketi  applied  to  thia  uae. 

3.  31?3  kelub.  From  tbe  etymology,  thia  ap 
P^n  to  hare  been  an  interwoven  baik^  made  of 
wreaotrmhea.  In  Lev.  *.  27,  however,  it  ia  need 
Kr  a  Inrd-cage,  whicb  moat  have  bean  of  opeo- 
■Dik,  and  pobably  not  unlike  our  own  wicker 

^  ._ .  «.  ^  name  i>  alao  applied  to  ftuil- 
riii.  I,  3),  Egyptian  ««— pl»«  of 
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4.  nihAo,  taitiOolh,  occun  mily  in  Jer.  vi.  9, 
where  it  obviouaty  denotes  baaketa  in  which 
grapei  were  depoaited  aa  they  were  gatttered. 
The  form  of  the  haaketi  uaed  for  thia  purpose  ia 
of^en  ahovn  on  the  Egyptian  monumenta,  and  ia 
aimilar  to  that  repreaentKl  in  Bg.  4,  cut  3. 

5.  In  all  the  other  ploceawhen  thewordbaakel 
occun,  we  are  doubtleaa  to  underatand  a  hoaket 
made  of  ruabea,  umilar  both  in  form  and  ma- 
terial to  iboae  uaed  by  caipenlerB  for  carrying 
their  toola.  Thia  ii  atill  the  common  kind  of 
baaket  throughout  Weitem  Alia ;  and  it*  um 
in  ancient  Egypt  is  ihown  by  an  actual  ^la- 
cimen  which  waa  found  in  a  tomb  at  Tbebes,  and 
which  ia  now  in  the  Britith  Muaaum.  It  waa, 
in  fact,  a  carpcnter'a  baaket,  and  contained  hia 
tool*  (flg.  1). 

Tbe  •pecimeDi  of  Egyptian  baaketa  in  the 
British  Museum,  repnented  in  our  cut,  coavey 
a  favourable  id^  of  the  baaket-vork  of  ancient 
times.  Some  of  these  are  worked  omameDlally 
witli  colours  (figs.  3,  6,  cut  3;  alao  tbe  modem 
eumples,  Qgs.  3,  7,  cut  3).  And  bsides  tbeie  tbe 
monumenls  exhibit  a  large  variety  of  band-baaketa, 
of  difierent  ibapes,  and  so  eitauively  employed 
a*  to  show  tbe  numeroua  appUcationa  of  baakeit- 
work  in  tbe  lemole  timea  to  which  these  represent' 
ationa  e&teud.  Tbeyore  mostly  manufactured,  tlw 
stronger  and,  larger  aorta  of  the  fibres,  and  the 
finer  of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree,  and  not  in- 
fiequeotly  of  luihei,  but  more  seldom  of  iMd*. 


In  (he  preuding  cut  of  cxomplea  of  modem 
OricnlBl  bsiaketi,  many  are  of  the  same  form,  and 
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mostly  of  the  same  matetiab  as  those  found  in 
the  £g3rptian  tombs  or  pictured  on  their  walls. 
We  doubt  not  that  ^e  three  engravings  taken 
together  fiimish  examples  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  baskets  in  use  among  the  Israelites. 

BASTARD.  By  this  word  the  Auth.  Vers, 
renders  the  Hebrew  DtPP,  which  occurs  only  in 

Deut.  xxiii.  2,  and  Zech.  ix.  6.  But  Michael  is 
{Mo8,  Recht,  ii.  }  139)  reads  the  word  with  a  dif- 
ferent punctuation,  so  as  to  make  it  a  compound 
of  two  words  ^T  DID,  meaning  stom,  defect 
of  a  stranger,  implying  the  stain  that  would 
be  cast  upon  the  nation  by  granting  to  such  a 
stranger  the  citizen-right  Some  understand  by 
it  the  offipring  of  prostitutes,  but  tiiey  forget  that 
prostitutes  were  expressly  forbidden  to  be  tole- 
rated by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xix.  29 ;  Deut 
xxiii.  17).  The  most  probable  conjecture  is  that 
which  applies  the  term  to  the  offsprmg  of  heathen 
prostitutes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palestine; 
since  no  provision  was  made  by  Moses  against 
their  toleration  (Potter,  Arclueol,  i.  354),  and 
who  were  a  sort  of  priestesses  to  the  Syrian  god- 
dess Astarte  (comp.  Num.  xxv.  1,  sq. ;  Gksenius, 
Comment,  on  Isaiah,  ii.  339;  Hos.  iv.  14; 
1  Kings  xiv.  24,  xv.  12;  xxii.  47;  2  Kings 
xxiii.  7 ;  Herodot  i.  199). 

That  there  existed  such  bastard  offspring  among 
the  Jews,  is  proved  by  the  history  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xi.  1-7),  who  on  this  account  was  ex* 
pelled,  and  deprived  of  his  patrimony. — £.  M. 

BAT  (^^P^  'ataUeph)  occurs  in  Lev.  xi. 
19;  Deut  xiv.  I's ;  Isa.  ii.  90 ;  and  Baruch  vi.22. 
In  Hebrew  the  wmd  implies  flying  in  the  dark ; 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  sentence 
'  moreover  ^  othelaph  and  every  creeping  thing 
that  JUeth  is  unclean  unto  3rou ;  they  shall  not 
be  eaten,'  is  so  clear,  that  there  cannot  be  a  mis- 
take respecting  the  order  of  animals  meant; 
though  to  modem  zoology  neither  the  species,  the 
genus,  nor  even  the  family  is  ther^>y  nianifested : 
the  injunction  merely  prohibits  eating  bats,  and 
may  likewise  include  some  tribes  of  insects.  At 
first  sight,  animals  so  diminutive,  lean,  and  repug- 
nant to  the  senses,  must  appear  scarcely  to  have 
required  the  legislator's  attention,  but  the  fact  evi- 
dently shows  that  there  were  at  the  time  men  or 
tribes  who  ate  animals  classed  with  bats,  a  prac- 
tice still  in  vogue  in  the  great  Australasian 
islands,  where  the  frugivorous  Pteropi  of  the  harpy 
or  goblin  family,  by  our  seamen  denominated 
flying-dogs,  and  erroneously  vampyres,  are  caught 
and  eaten ;  but  where  the  insectivorous  true  bats, 
such  as  the  genera  common  in  Burope,  are  re- 
jected. Some  of  the  species  of  harpies  are  of  the 
bulk  of  a  rat,  with  from  three  to  four  feet  of  ex- 
panse between  the  tips  of  the  wings ;  &ey  have  a 
fierce  dog-like  head,  and  are  nearly  all  marked 
with  a  space  of  rufous  hair  from  the  fordiead  over 
the  neck  and  along  part  of  the  back. 

They  reside  in  the  most  dense  foliage  of  large 
trees,  whence  they  fly  out  at  night  and  do  consi- 
derable damage  to  the  plantations  of  fruit-trees. 
Among  them  the  Pteropus  edulie,  kalong  or 
edible  goblin  bat,  is  conspicuous,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  found  in  our  museums  of  natural  history. 
The  first  tribe  of  them,  distinguished  by  being 
without  tails,  is  not  at  present  known  in  Egypt 
0r  Northern  Arabia,  but  of  the  second,  having 

"a  large  species  was  discovered  by  M.  Geof- 
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froy  in  the  pyramids,  and  a  very  large  one  is 
figured  on  the  oldest  monuments.  Species  of 
this  or  of  both  are  likewise  common  in  Madagas- 
car ;  and  thence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  still 
exist  in  Southern  Arabia.  It  was  to  one  or  man 
species  of  this  section  of  Cheirofrtaa  that  we  think 
the  Mosaic  prohibition  was  chiefly  directed;  and 
it  is  likewise  to  them  that  may  be  referred  the 
foundation  of  the  ancient  legends  concerning 
harpies,  which,  however  much  they  may  be  dis- 
torted, have  a  basis  of  truth.  Indeeid,  wfaa 
we  consider  their  voice,  the  fiiculty  thej  have 
of  feeding  with  their  thumbs,  their  formidable 
teeth,  their  habit  of  flying  in  the  day  durii^ 
dark  weather,  and  their  willingness,  tfaoogfa  they 
are  frugivorous,  to  devour  not  only  insects,  but  ako 
the  blood  and  flesh  of  small  animals,  we  may 
admit  that  originally  they  were  more  daring  m 
the  presence  of  man;  that  tiieir  true  diaracten  are 
but  moderately  amplified  by  poetical  fancy;  and 
^t  the  Mosaic  injunction  was  strikingly  appro- 
priate. 

In  the  texts  of  Scripture,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  caverns  and  dark  places,  true  Vesperdlionidai, 
or  insect-eating  bats,  similar  to  the  E^iropean,  are 
clearly  designated. — C.  H.  S. 

BATANvBA.     [Bashan.] 

BATH  KOL  (^p  n^  daughter  of  the  voiet\ 
Under  this  name  the  Talmud,  the  later  Tazgnnis, 
and  the  Rabbinical,writers,  make  frequent  mentioD 
of  a  kind  of  oracular  voice,  constituting  the  fomlli 
grade  of  revelation,  which,  although  it  was  an  in- 
strument of  divine  communication  thioagfaout  the 
early  histwy  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  most  pro- 
minent, because  the  sole,  prophetic  manifestatioB 
which  existed  during  (and  even  after)  the  period 
of  the  second  Temple.  The  Midrtuhim  and  the 
Gtmara,  cited  in  Reland's  Antig.  Saer.  pt  ii.  cfa. 
ix.,  severally  affirm  that  the  Badi  Kol  is  the  voiee 
wluch  spoke  to  Abraham,  Moses,  David,  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  others;  and  the  Targums  of 
Jonathan  and  of  Jerusalem  make  the  Bath  KxA 
appear  in  Qen.  xxxviii.  26 ;  Num.  xxi.  7 ;  and 
in  other  places.  The  treatise  Sanhedrin,  cited  in 
Vitringa  s  (H>ser,  Sacr.  ii.  338,  uses  the  words : — 
'  From  the  death  of  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Bfa- 
lachi,  the  Holy  Spirit  [CHpn  ITIT,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jewish  distmction,  is  only  the 
second  degree  of  the  prophetical  gift]  was  with- 
drawn from  Israel ;  but  toey  nevertheless  enjoyed 
the  use  of  the  Bath  Kol.' 

The  JewiA  authorities  are  not  agreed  as  to 
what  the  Bath  Kol  was,  nor  as  to  the  precise  reason 
of  its  designation.  It  is  disputed  whether  the 
persons  hearing  the  Bath  Kol  heard  the  very 
voice  from  heaven,  or  only  a  daughter  of  it — an 
echo  of  it;  whether,  as  thunder  is  often  men- 
tioned as  a  sign  of  the  Divine  presence,  and  as 
the  word  voice  appears  to  be  used  for  thunder  in 
Exod.  ix.  23 ;  Jer.  x.  13 ;  Ps.  xxix.  3,  the  Bath 
Kol  may  not  signify  an  articulate  voice  proceed- 
ing out  of  the  thunder ;  or  whether,  acccnding  ftn 
the  explanation  of  Maimonides,  *  the  Ba&  Km  ii 
when  a  man  has  such  a  strong  imagination  that 
he  believes  he  hears  a  voice  fWim  widmat  him- 
self.' As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name  itself^  pas- 
sages are  cited  in  Buxtorf 's  Lex.  TIaim.  s.  v.  n3, 
and  in  Rdand's  Antig.  ^aer.  I.  c,  which  sliov 
that  the  daughter  of  the  voice  sometimes  means 
the  echo  of  a  sound,  and  sometimes  merely  a  vri- 
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mary  iCNiiid  itaelf.  It  is  certain  that  the  Peshito 
hai  tumetimes  rendered  the  simple  Greek  ipnrii 
by  *  dangbter  of  the  voice,*  as  in  Acts  xii.  22 ; 
1  Tim.  tL  20 ;  Heb.  iii.  15.  It  is  necessary, 
bowerer,  to  remark  that,  according  to  a  funda- 
mental lawr  of  all  Syio-Arabian  grammar,  these 
tvo  words  must  either  stand  to  each  other 
in  the  relation  of  OfposiHoriy  at  of  the  ttate 
tmitvueL  But  as  appositi«jn  can  only  take 
place  between  equivalent  and  convertible  terms, 
which  *  daughter  *  and  ^  voice  *  are  not,  ac- 
cordingly, the  alternative  rendering  of  daughter 
wie«  proposed  by  Prideauz  (whidi  Home  also 
hu  aoofied,  ItUroduct  iv.  149)  violates  that 
rule;  because^  in  such  an  English  combina- 
tion, the  word  *  daughter*  has  the  force  of  an 
9^^iecti€6;  and  the  Hebrew  language,  possessing 
but  few  adjectives,  would  have  expressed  the 
tetm  of  daughter  voice  (if  that  was  tne  sense  in- 
tended to  be  conveyed  by  Bath  Kol)  by  making 
Bath  the  kut  word,  depending  as  a  genitive  on 
the  farmer.  For  instance,  what  we  render  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  literally  *  the  spirit  of  holiness  *  in 
Hebrew.  Thvm  *  daughter  voice  "^  u  not  fm  B,mO' 
ntka  in  English,  nor  is  it  the  translation  of  a 
ftate  construct  according  to  the  Hebrew  order ; 
bat  of  a  state  construct  in  which  Prideaux  has 
taken  tiie  liberty  of  transposing  the  dependent 
wofd,  *.  e.  of  making  'daughter  of  the  voice '  be- 
come, in  effect, '  voice  of  a  daughter.*  Jennings 
also,  in  his  Jewish  Antiq.  p.  2^,  when  be  ren- 
dasBdth  Kol  by  'JUite  vox,  $eufilia  vocis;  only 
commits,  in  the  first  case,  the  same  error  more 
ptlpably ;  and  is  guilty  of  quite  as  great  a  violar 
tiflo  of  the  fint  principle  of  Hebrew  grammar,  as 
he  would  be,  in  the  case  of  Latin,  were  be  to 
tiansUte.^(ta  voci*  by  *  voice  of  the  daughter.* 

The  occasions  on  which  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Bath  Kol  was  heard  after  the  death  of  Malachi  are 
of  very  various  degrees  of  solemnity  or  significance. 
Supposing  the  instances  mentioned  in  Josephus 
(AtUig,  xiii.  10),  of  the  voice  which  announced 
to  Hyrcanus  that  his  sons  had  conquered  Anti- 
oehns,  and  {De  Bell.  Jud,  vi.  5)  of  the  awful  voice 
vhich  was  heard  in  the  Temple,  just  before  the 
cafitore  of  Jerusalem,  to  exclaim,  MerafiaipmfjLW 
frrriffffyj—not  to  belong  to  the  Bath  Kol  (as  it 
B  to  be  observed  that  the  pseudo-Josephus  ben 
Gorion  has,  in  these  cases,  merely  used  the  He- 
|>e«  word  for  voice),  most  of  die  other  i%corded 
uatances  foil  for  shitMrt  of  these  in  dignity ;  and 
«xne  appear  irreconcilable  to  even  very  credulous 
notk)ns  of  the  limits  of  Divine  interposition.  Only 
A  few  of  them,  however^  can  be  classed  with  quite 
as  tri?ial  a  species  of  divination  as  the  Sortes 
Virgiliana,  which  is  done  in  the  unfoir  statement 
of  Prideaux  (Comi«i;.ii.  p.  354).  The  foct  is,  that 
mort  Christian  writers  who  have  treated  of  the 
Bath  Kol  have  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves 
of  an  undue  desire  to  discredit  its  pretoisions,  in 
consequence  of  their  fearing  any  comparison 
vhich  might  be  instituted  between  it  and  the 
voicei  6om  heaven  mentioned  in  the  New  Test 
Indeed,  Ugfatfoot  (in  his  Hor,  Hebr.  ad  Matth. 
if  n)  conriders  all  cases  of  Bath  Kol  to  be 
^tfaer  Jewish  fobles  or  devices  of  the  devil.  In- 
*^*nces  cf  voices  fWim  heaven,  on  occasions  out- 
^'vdly  very  analogous  to  some  among  the  Jews, 
*K  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  early  Christian 
^^^vph}  as  the  voice  which  was  instrumental  in 
islung  Alexander  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  that 
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which  exhorted  Polycarp  to  be  of  goud  courage 
(Euaebii  Hist,  Eccl.  vi.  11 ;  iv.  15). 

Two  very  learned  dissertations  on  the  Bath 
Kol  may  be  found  in  Vitringa*8  Obser.  Sacr.  iL 
pp.  34 1-363 ;  and  (by  Dans)  in  Meuschen  s  Nov. 
Test  ex  Talmude  iUustratum,  pp.  35 1-378.— J.  N. 

BATH-SHEBA,  also  Bath-shua,  daughter  of 
Eliam,  grand-daughter  of  Ahitophel,  and  wife  of 
Uriah ;  she  was  seduced  and  became  pregnant  by 
King  David  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
who  was  then  engaged  at  the  siege  of  Rabbah  (2 
Sam.  xi.  4, 5 ;  Ps.  li.  2\  The  child  thus  bom  in 
adultery  became  ill  ana  died  (2  Sam.  xii.  15-1 8). 
After  the  lapse  of  the  period  of  mourning  for  her 
husband,  who  was  slain  by  the  contrivance  of 
David  (xi.  15),  she  was  legally  married  to  the 
king  (xi.  27),  and  bore  him  Solomon  (xii.  24 ; 
1  Kings  i.  11 ;  ii.  13).  In  1  Chron.  iii.  5,  she  is 
called  Bath-shua  instead  oX  Bathsheba ;  and  lier 
fother  Aromiel,  instead  of  Eliam  (comp.  Matt. 
L  6).  The  other  children  of  Bath-sheba  are 
named  in  2  Sam.  v.  14  ;  1  Chron.  iii.  5.  She  is 
aft)erwards  mentioned  only  in  ccmsequence  of  her 
good-natured  intercession  for  Adonijah,  which 
incidentally  displays  the  respect  with  which  slic 
was  treated  by  xing  Solomon,  her  son  (1  Kings 
ii.  19).     [DAvin,  AnomJAH.] 

The  Rabbins  describe  Bath-shd)a  as  a  woman 
of  vast  information  and  a  highly  cultivated  mind, 
to  whose  education  Solomon  owed  much  of  bis 
wisdom  and  reputation,  and  even  a  great  part  fif 
the  practical  philosophy  embodied  in  bis  Pro- 
verbs.—E.  M. 

BATTLE,  SYSTEM  OF.  Though  the  He- 
brews in  their  mode  of  conducting  warlike  ope- 
rations varied  somewhat  in  the  course  of  ages, 
and  axe  elsewhere  shown  to  have  been  swayed  by 
the  |Hactice  of  greater  and  more  military  nations, 
still,  foom  the  period  when  tbe  instituticm  of 
royalty  gave  rise  to  an  orgauixed  system,  it  was  a 
maxim  to  spare  tiie  soldiers  all  tuineoessary  fo- 
tigue  before  an  engagement,  and  to  supply  them 
liberally  with  food.  Their  arms  were  enjoined  to 
be  in  the  best  order,  and  when  drawn  up  for 
battle  they  formed  a  line  of  solid  squares  of  a 
hundred  men,  each  souare  being  ten  deep,  and 
with  sufficient  interval  between  them  to  allow 
of  facility  in  movements,  and  for  the  slingers 
to  pass  through.  The  archers  may  have  occupied 
tiie  two  flanks,  or  formed  in  the  rear,  accwoing 
to  the  intentions  of  the  commander  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  but  the  slingers  were  always  stationed  in 
the  rear  until  they  were  ordered  forward  to  im- 
pede an  hostile  approach,  or  to  commence  an 
engagement  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  modem 
skirmishers.  Meantime^  while  the  trumpets  waited 
to  sound  the  last  signal,  the  king,  or  his  representa- 
tive, appeared  in  his  sacred  drns  (the  \tr\p  ^Tin 
Hadri  Kadesh,  rendered  in  our  version  *  the  beau- 
ties of  holiness'),  except  when  he  wished  to  remain 
unknown,  as  at  Megiddo  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  22), 
and  proceeded  to  make  the  final  dispositions, 
in  the  middle  of  his  chosen  braves,  attended 
by  priests  who,  by  their  exhortations,  animated  the 
raxucs  within  hearing.  It  was  now,  we  may  suppose, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  hand,  that  the  shngers 
would  be  ordered  to  pass  between  the  intervals  of 
the  line  of  solid  squares,  open  their  order,  and 
with  shouts,  let  fly  their  stone  or  leaden  missiles, 
until  by  the  gradual  api^oach  of  the  opposing 
fronts  they  would  be  hemmed  iir,  and  be  recalled 
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h>  the  rear,  or  to  cover  a  flank.    Tbm  would 

tbeiignal  to  charge,  and  tlie^rteat  iljout  urbaltle; 
the  hravf  inrautry,  recHving  the  otilpr  to  attack, 
would  pren  direct  upon  the  fraot  of  the  enemy, 
under  cover  oT  their  ihieldg  and  let  elled  ipean ; 
the  «r  lanki  might  then,  if  po  armed, 
tbnr  aecraid  dart^  and  archen  from  theii 
■hoot  high,  wai  to  pilch  the  anowi  over 
own  main  line  of  ipeannai  into  the  denae  n 
beyond  Ihem.  If  the  enemy  bioke  thimigh  the 
tervali,  we  may  inugine  that  a  line  of  c' 
in  Toenre,  breaking  from  their  pcKition, 
part  chvge  amouff  Ih«  dinrtlRvd  ranks  of  the 
hie,  drive  them  back,  and  facilitate  the  reitoratt 
of  the  oppressnl  nuiaeB,  or  wheeling  nnind 
flank,  fall  upon  the  eimny,  or  be  oicountrr 
bf  a  timilai  manceuvre,  aiid  perhaps  lepuleed. 
The  king,  meanwhile,  •urmundrd  bf  hia  prince*. 
jioMed  cloK  to  the  rear  of  hii  line  of  hattle,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  ihowered  miwiles,  would 
watdi  the  enemy  and  remedy  every  clliuider. 
Thu>  it  wai  that  leveral  of  the  «avet«ignt  of 
Judah  were  ilain  (2  Chmn.  iviii.  33,  and  nxv. 
23),  and  that  inch  an  enormoiu  waale  of  human 
life  touk  place;  for  the  ihi 
uf  maiKa,  at  leait  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under 
the  confidence  of  breaitplate  and  iliield,  wlien 
once  engaged  hand  to  hand,  had  difflcultiei  of  no 
ordinary  nature  to  retreat ;  beeaow  the  hinder- 
moit  rsnki  not  feeling  permully  the  flnl 
■laughter,  would  not,  and  the  IbrenioM  could 
not,  fall  back ;  neither  could  tbe  commanden 
disengage  tbe  line  without  a  certainty  of  being 
defeated.  Tie  fate  of  the  day  wai  therefore  no 
longer  within  the  control  of  the  chief,  and  nothing 
but  obitinate  valour  wu  left  to  decide  the  victory. 
Hence,  from  the  ilubbom  chatacler  of  the  Jews, 
battles  fought  among  tlieiMelvM  wert  paiticularl  j 
•angainary;  auch,  for  eiample,  wai  the  defiat  of 
Jetolxiam,  king  of  lerael,  by  Aliijah  of  Judab  (3 
Chnn.  xiii,  3.  17),  wherein,  if  there  he  no  error 
of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater  slaugliter  than  in 
ten  such  battles  as  tliat  of  Leipzig,  although  on 
that  occasion  three  hundred  and  finy  thousand 
combatanli  were  engaged  tar  three  successive 
days,  provided  with  all  the  implements  of  modem 
destruction  m  full  activity.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances that  defeat  led  to  irrebHevable  con- 
fbsion  ;  and  where  either  party  possessed  supe- 
riority in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war,  it  would 
be  materially  incteoKd  :  but  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  principally  to  pursue  a  broken  enemy, 
that  force,  laden  with  shields,  and  preserving 
onler,  could  overtake  >ei7  tew  who  ch«e  to  aban- 
don their  defensive  armour,  unless  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  locality.  Sometima  a  part 
of  the  army  was  posted  m  amhuah,  but  this  ma- 
nixuvTe  was  moat  commonly  practised  against  the 
gaTTJMJDt  of  ciCiM  (Josh.  viii.  12  ;  Jiidg.  II,  38). 
In  tbe  case  of  Abraham  (Gm.  lir.  161  when  he 
led  a  small  body  of  his  own  people  suddenly  col- 
lected, 'and  fell  upon  tbe  guaid  of  the  captives, 
released  Ibem,  and  recovei«d  the  booty,  it  was  a 
nirprise,  not  an  ambutfa ;  nor  it  it  necessary  that 
be  should  have  fallen  In  with  the  main  army  of 
lb«  enemy.  At  a  later  period,  there  is  no  doubt 
tbe  Hebrew  armies,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans, 
■  '   ■  '  ••         -  .  1^^ 
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BAT-TREE      [Eebacu.] 
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BEAN.     [PH1...1 

BEAR  (3n)dbi,in  Arabic  dui,  Peine  deei 
nd  dobj  is  noticed  in  1  Sam.  ivii.  34,  36,  37  ; 
:  Sam.  ivii.  B;  3  Kings  ii.  34  -,  Pm.  ivii.  U; 
iviii.  IS;  Isa.  li.  7;  Lam.  iiL  10;  Hot.  liii. 
i ;  Amoa  r.  19,  &c.    Although  tli«  modem*  bare 


[t'tsBS  Snh».] 
denied  the  eiistence  of  bean  in  Syria  and  Africa, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  tbe  &ct,  and  of  a  spe- 
cies of  the  gains  Ursus  b^g  meant  in  the  lie- 
brew  teits  above  noted.  David  defended  hit  flock 
from  llie  attacks  of  a  bear  (1  Sam.  ivii.  34,  35, 
36),  and  benra  Uutioyed  the  children  who  mocked 


witli  llie  faculty  of  subsisting  on  fruit  or  hooey 
unilet  a  greater  or  less  propQisity,  accoedmg  to 
t)ie  ipecies,  to  slaughter  and  anirnal  food.  To 
a  sullen  and  ferocious  dispoeiticai  it  joins  immoue 
str^gtli,  little  vulnerability,  considerable  saga- 
city, and  tlie  power  of  climbing  trees.  'Hw  hnnm 
bear,  Ursus  arctos,  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  the 
tpecia  of  the  Old  Continent,  and  Ursus  Syriacut, 
or  the  hear  of  Palestine,  it  one  very  nearly  iJlied 
to  it,  differing  only  in  the  stature  being  nopor- 
tionabty  lower  and  longer,  tbe  head  and  tail  more 
prolonged,  and  the  colour  a  dull  buff  or  light 
bay,  often  clouded,  like  the  Pyrcnoan  variety, 
with  darker  brown.  On  the  back  there  it  a  ridge 
of  long  semi-erect  hairs  running  from  the  neck  to 
the  Uil.  It  it  still  found  in  tlte  elevate!  woody 
pnrta  of  Lebanon.  In  the  time  of  the  lint  cm- 
ladet  these  beasts  wei«  tlill  numeinut  and  of  con- 
siderable ferocity ;  for  during  the  tiege  of  Antiocli, 
Goilfiey  of  Bouillon,  according  to  Math.  Paris, 
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nself  dangeiuusly   wounded    i 

BEAHD  rTHE).  Ancient  nations  in  general 
igreed  with  the  nKxion  inhabitants  of  the  East  in 
ittacbing  a  great  value  to  tbe  poaacasiim  of  a 
beaid.     Tbe  total  absence  of  it,  or  a  sparse  and 


features  as  the  want  of  a  note  would  appear  to 
us }  wbils,  on  the  contrary,  a  long  and  bushy 
beard,  flowing  dowri  in  luxuriant  profusiim  to  iIk 
breast,  is  considered  not  only  a  most  gtacefbl  oi^ 
nament  to  tbe  person,  but  as  contributing  in  no 
amall  d^ree  to  rapeclability  and  dignity  of  cba- 
racier.     Ho  much,  mdeed,  ia  the  poaseiaron  of  this 
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renerable  badge  associated  with  notions  of  honour 
tod  importance,  that  it  is  almost  constantly  intro- 
duced, in  the  way  either  of  allusion  or  appeal,  into 
the  language  of  familiar  and  daily  life.  When 
a  man's  veracity  is  doubted, '  Look  at  this  beard/ 
be  will  say,  *  the  ?ery  sight  of  it  may  satisfy  you 
u  to  die  truth  and  probity  of  its  owner/  When 
censuring  a  bad  or  dishonest  action,  '  Shame  on 
your  beard*  is  the  ordinary  style  of  rebuke. 
When  friends  ezpre»  their  mutual  good  wishes, 
'  May  God  preserve  your  beard  *  is  the  strongest 
sad  most  ardent  form  of  benediction.  When  re- 
questing a  fiivour  from  any  one,  the  most  earnest 
tsms  of  supplication  are  to  beg  '  by  his  beard,  or 
the  life  of  bis  beard,*  that  he  will  grant  it ;  and 
00  higher  idea  of  die  value  of  a  thing  can  be 
given  than  by  saying,  *  It  is  wordi  more  than 
one's  beard.*  In  short,  this  hairy  appendage  of 
the  chin  is  most  highly  (vized  as  the  attribute  of 
manly  dignity;  and  hence  the  energy  of  Eze- 
kiel's  language  when,  describing  the  severity  of 
the  Divine  judgments  upon  the  Jews,  he  intimates 
that,  although  that  people  had  been  as  dear  to  God 
•nd  as  fondOfy  cherished  by  him  as  the  beard  was 
by  them,  the  raxor,  t.  e.  the  agents  of  his  angry 
providence^  in  righteous  retribution  for  their  long- 
coDtinoed  sins,  would  destroy  their  existence  as  a 
nation  (Ruk.  v.  1-5).  With  tiiis  knowledge  of 
tbe  exteaordinary  respect  and  value  which  have  in 
all  ages  been  attached  to  the  beard  in'the  East, 
ve  are  prepared  to  expect  that  a  corrnponding 
care  would  be  taken  to  preserve  and  improve  its 
appearance ;  and,  accordingly,  to  dress  and  anoint 
it  widi  oil  and  perfume  was,  with  the  better  classes 
at  least,  an  indispensable  part  of  their  daily  toilet 
(Pi  cxxxiii.  2).  In  many  cases  it  ivas  dyed  with 
variegated  colours,  by  a  tedious  and  troublesome 
opttation,  described  by  Morier  (Joum.  p.  347), 
voich,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  air,  re- 
qobes  to  be  repeated  once  every  fortnight,  and 
which,  as  that  writer  informs  us,  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  a  universal  practice  in  Persia. 
It  seems  probable,  from  the  history  of  Mephi- 
boibeth,  that  the  grandees  in  ancient  Palestine 
*  trimmed  their  beards  *  with  the  same  fastidious 
care  and  by  the  sxune  elaborate  process  *,  while  the 
lowing  these  to  remain  in  a  foul  and  dishe- 
velled state,  or  to  cut  them  off,  was  one  among 
tbe  many  features  of  sordid  negligence  in  their 
pemnal  ap[)earance  by  which  they  gave  outward 
mdicatians  of  deep  and  overwhelming  sorrow  (2 
Sam.  xis.  24 ;  Ezra  ix.  13;  Isa.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xli. 5 ; 
conp.  Hcrodot  ii.  36  ;  Suet  CalifftUa,  ch.  v.). 

aot  were  they  less  jealous  in  guarding  the 
^lOQoor  of,  than  in  setting  off  to  advantage,  this 
Atlzibote  of  manhood.  The  slightest  exhibition 
of  contempt,  by  sneering,  spitting  at,  pulling,  or 
even  pressmg  against  it  in  a  rude  and  careless 
nanner,  was  resented  as  an  insult,  such  as  would 
now,  among  men  of  the  world,  be  deemed  expi- 
aUe  only  by  a  duel  (Burckhardt,  Trav,  in 
Arabia,  p.  61).  No  one  was  permitted  to  touch 
it  except  in  die  way  of  respectful  and  affec- 
tunate  salutation,  which  was  done  by  gently 
tslong  hold  of  its  extremity  with  the  right  hand 
and  kisring  it ;  but  even  in  that  case  it  was  only 
wives  in  approaching  their  husbands,  children 
their  parents,  or  the  nearest  and  most  attached 
^Mids,  to  whom  this  unusual  liberty  was  granted 
(lyArvicux,  CotOumea  dea  Arabes,  ch.  7).  The 
•ct  itself  being  an  expression  of  kind  and  cordial 
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familiarity,  its  performance  by  Joab  shows  in  a 
flagrant  light  the  base  and  unprincipled  conduct 
of  that  ruthless  veteran,  when  ne  took  Amasa  by 
the  beard  with  his  right  hand  to  ki^  him  (rather 
t^),  and  then,  having  assumed  this  attitude  under 
the  mask  of  the  most  friendly  feelings,  smote  his 
unsuspecting  victim  under  the  fiflh  rib  (2  Sam. 
XX.  9). 

To  be  deprived  of  a  beard  was,  and  still 
is,  in  some  places  of  the  East,  the  badge  of 
servility — a  mark  of  infamy,  that  degraded  a 
person  from  the  ranks  of  men  to  those  of  slaves 
and  women  (Niebuhr,  Arabics,  ch.  vii. ;  Volney, 
ii.  118);  while  to  shave  it  off  voluntarily,  even 
for  a  time,  as  the  former  writer  mentions  he 
knew  was  done  by  some  in  mere  wantonness 
or  a  drunken  fit,  frequently  subjects  the  offender 
to  so  great  odium  as  to  exclude  him  from  so- 
ciety. Nay,  so  great  is  the  disgrace  entailed 
by  the  appearance  of  a  smooth  and  naked  chin, 
that^D*Arvieux  describes  the  case  of  an  individual 
who,  having  sustained  a  dangerous  wound  in  his 
jaw,  preferred  hazarding  his  life  rather  than  allow 
the  surgeon  to  remove  his  beard.  Among  people 
influenced  by  such  ideas,  the  forcible  erasure  of 
a  beard  must  be  felt  to  be  the  severest  punish- 
ment that  the  malice  of  an  enemy  can  inflict ; 
and  we  can  easily  conceive  how  deep  and  in- 
tolerable was  the  afiront  which  the  young  and 
ill-advised  king  of  the  Ammcmites  put  upon  the 
ambassadors  of  David,  when,  among  other  acts  of 
insolence,  he  shaved  off  one-half  of  dieir  beards, 
and  sent  them  home  in  that  grotesque  condition, 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  their  countrymen  ^2 
Sam.  x.j).  Persons  of  their  high  rank,  who,  in  all 
probability,  were  fastidious  about  the  orderly  state 
and  gracefid  appearance  of  their  beards,  would 
be  even  more  sensitive  as  to  thb  ignominious 
treatment  than  those  of  an  humbler  condition; 
and,  as  the  shaving  off  one-half  of  the  beard  was 
among  some  ancient  nations  the  punishment  of 
cowardice,  these  circumstances  united  will  help 
to  account  for  the  spirit  of  determined  revenge 
which  the  king  and  the  whole  nation  of  Israel 
breathed,  on  intelligence  of  the  national  out* 
rage.  (See  also  Herodotus,  ii.  121 ;  Lane's  Mo- 
dern Egyptians,  i.  322,  note.) — R.  J. 

From  the  above  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  Israel- 
ites maintained  their  beard  and  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it,  during  their  abode  among  the 
Egyptians,  who  were  a  shaven  people.  This  is 
not  unimportant  among  tbe  indications  which 
evince  that,  whatever  they  learned  of  good  or  evil 
in  that  country,  they  preserved  the  appearance 
and  habits  of  a  separate  people.  As  the  Egyptians 
shaved  their  beards  off  entirely,  the  injunction  in 
Lev.  xix.  27  against  shaving  *  the  comers  of  the 
beard*  must  have  been  levelled  against  the  prac- 
tices of  some  other  and  bearded  nation.  The 
prohibition  is  usually  understood  to  apply  against 
rounding  the  comers  of  the  beard  wnere  it  joins 
^e  hair ;  and  the  reason  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  preclude  a  superstition  of  certain  Arabian 
tribes,  who,  by  shaving  off  or  rounding  away  the 
beard  where  it  joined  me  hair  of  the  head,  devoted 
themselves  to  a  certain  deity  who  held  among 
them  die  place  which  Bacchus  did  among  the 
Greeks  (Herodot  iii.  8 ;  comp.  Jer.  ix.  26 ;  xxv. 
23;  xlix.  32).  The  ultimate  effect  seems  to 
have  been  altogether  to  prevent  the  Jews  fkom 
shaving  off  the  edges  of  their  beards.     The  effect 

x2 


of  thb  prohibilion  in  otabliihing  a  diMinctiiin  of 
(Iht  Jewi  ftoni  other  nation)  cannot  \k  underetood, 
unl«s  w«  contemplate  Iba  eitiavagBnt  clival; 
in  wliich  ibe  bronl  wa<  and  ii  treated  by  tbr 
naliofli  of  the  Eut.    Tbe  Ont  cut  ii  terv  in- 


lemtiriK,  bcinK  a  collection  of  hernled  beadi  of 
foreiftnen  oblaineil  from  the  Egyptian  mraiu- 
menti,  and,  without  doubt,  including  tbe  heard*, 
bead-dreHai,  naA  pliyBlognomia  of  tnott  of  Ibe 
natioiu  bonleiiug  on  Egypt  and  P&leatine.  In 
nearly  all  of  tliem  we  gee  tiial  the  upp^  edgea  of 
the  beard  were  ihaven  off,  and  apparently  tbe 
bait  of  the  upper  Up.  In  the  leciHid  cut,  Bg.  I  ii 
the  h(»d  and  beard  of  the  Bobylmiian  llguie 
giren  at  full  length  (on  a  (mailer  icale)  in  tbe 
•econd  cut  at  p.  272;  fig.  2  ii  the  regsl  Penion 


;  «g.  3  i.  a 

recentlf-dii- 

n  Alia  Himr; 


pare  the  principal  varietiea  of  tbe  heard  among 
the  modem  orienlals,  whrae  taito  in  thia  matter 
ore  in  general  much  ten  (antaitic  than  dioae  of 
Ibeir  piedecefflort  Jn  Ibe  following  cut  the  flnt 
Hgure  ii  that  of  a  malem  Egyptian  (Copt),  and 
the  •econd  that  of  a  Pentan,  a  nmorkohle  con- 
Irut  being  oflered  between  the  amplitude  of  the 
one  and  the  icantintag  of  the  other.  The  other 
two  liguTea  we  olfn  with  pleanire,  ai  presenting, 
in  all  probability,  correct  n*emblanc«  of  aucli 
beaida  aa  were  iFom  by  die  ancient  Inaelilea. 
Fig.  3  i*  that  of  an  Arab  ihnkh,  and  flg.  i  that 
of  a  Syrian  Jew. 

The  anciml  Egyptian*,  although  they  ibared 


tbeir  beards,  had  the  Hngulai-  OMtom  of  tying  ■ 
falae  beard  upon  tbe  chin.  I^at  waa  probably  in 
the  way  of  a  compromiie  between  rtmi  lore  of 
cleanlinen  and  their  dnire  to  pieaerve  »onie  taer 
of  the  dietinguiihing  lign  of  manhood.  Tbey 
were  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  had  a  pemlitr 
form  according  lo  the  rank  of  Ibe  penm*  by 
whom  tbey  were  worn.  Priiate  indiridualt  had  a 
•mall  beaiit,  scarcely  two  inches  long;  that  it  i 
king  woi  of  considetable  length,  and  square  it 
the  bottom  ;  and  the  Sgurea  of  gods  were  distin- 
guished by  its  turning  up  at  the  end  (Wilkiiuaii 
Anc.  Egyptian!,  iii.  362). 


BEASTS.    Id  the  Bible,  this  wtnl,  wfaoi  imi 
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notes  a  brute  creature  geneially ;  when  iu  contra- 
dutinction  to  creeping  thingt  (Lev.  xi.  2-7; 
xxvii.  26),  it  has  reference  to  four-footed  animals ; 
and  when  to  wUd  mammaUck^  as  in  Gen.  i.  25,  it 
means  domesticated  cattle. 

Tsiyim,  D^^V  (Isa.  xiii.  21),  denotes  wild  beasts 
of  the  upland  wilderness.  Ochim,  D^DMy  ren- 
dered *•  cioleful  creatures '  and  '  marah  animals,' 
may,  we  think  with  more  pro|}riety,  be  considered 
as  ' jwisonous  and  offensive  reptiles.^ 

Se'irim,  W*yWi  ahaggy  ones,  is  a  general  term 
for  apes,  not  saityra,  a  pagan  poetical  creation  unfit 
fi>r  Scriptural  language :  it  includes  Saaidim  as 
a  species,  and  D^^H,  Tanniim,  monsters  of  the 
deep  and  of  the  wilderness— boas,  serpents,  croco- 
diles, dolphins,  and  sharks. 

The  zoolc^  of  Scripture  may,  in  a  general 
sense,  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  range  of 
animated  nature ;  but  after  the  first  brief  notice 
of  the  creation  of  animals  recorded  in  Grenesis, 
it  is  limited  more  particularly  to  the  animals 
found  in  Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  Syria,  and 
the  countries  eastward,  in  some  cases,  to  be- 
yond the  Euphrates.  It  comprehends  mam- 
malia, birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  mvertebrate  ani- 
mals ;  but  in  a  work  like  die  Bible,  written  for  a 
far  different  purpose,  we  might  naturally  expect 
that  only  a  small  part  of  these  would  he  found 
described,  and  that  generical  indications  would 
more  frequeudy  occur  than  specific  character- 
istics. As  the  intention  of  Scripture,  in  its  al- 
lusions to  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  was  not 
scientific  description,  but  the  illustration  of  argu- 
ments and  precepts  by  images  drawn  from  objects 
familiar  to  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  tliat  zoology  or  botany  i^ould 
be  treated  systematically,  or  in  terms  such  as 
modem  science  lias'  adopted  :  yet,  where  we  can 
now  fully  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  the  text, 
the  imagery  drawn  from  natural  history  is  always 
forcible,  correct,  and  effective,  even  where  it  treats 
the  subject  under  the  conditions  of  the  contem- 
porary popular  belief;  for,  had  the  inspired  writers 
entered  into  explanations  on  matters  of  science 
not  then  commcmly  understood,  the  poetical  force 
ci  the  imagery,  and  consequently  its  intended 
effect,  must  necessarily  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nished ;  yet,  where  system  is  appropriate  we  find 
a  classified  general  distribution  of  the  creation, 
simple  indeed,  but  sufficiently  applicable  to  all 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  introduced.  It 
resembles  other  parts  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
earliest  nations,  in  which  the  physical  distribu- 
tion of  matter,  excepting  so  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, proceeds  by  triads.  Botany  is  treated 
under  the  heads  of  grass,  shrubs,  and  trees : 
in  animated  nature,  beginning  widi  the  lowest 
organised  in  die  watery  element,  we  have  first 
VX^  Sheretz,  *  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
fife,*  animalcula,  Crustacea,  insecta,  &c. ;  second^ 
D^^^n  Tonnmtm,  fishes  and  amphibia,  including 
the  huge  tenants  of  the  waters,  whether  or  not  they 
also  frequent  the  land,  crocodiles,  python  serpents, 
and  peroaps  even  those  which  are  now  considered  as 
€»f  a  more  ancient  loology  than  the  present  system, 
the  great  Saorians  of  geology ;  and  third,  it  appears, 
birds,  Qiy  'Oph,  <  flying  creatures '  (Gen.  i.  20) ; 
and  still  advancing  (cetaceans,  pinnatipeds,  whales 
and  seals  being  excluded),  we  have  quadrupeds, 
forming  three  odier  divisions  or  orders :  1st,  cattle, 
nonS  Beliemah^  embracing  the  ruminant  her- 


bivora,  generally  gregarious  and  capable  of  do- 
mesticity ;  2nd,  wild  beasts,  H^n  Chayah,  car- 
nivoFB,  including  all  beasts  of  prey ;  and  3rd, 
reptiles,  K^DI  Remes,  minor  quadrupeds,  such 
as  creep  by  means  of  many  feet,  or  glide  along 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  serpents,  annelides,  &c. ; 
finally  we  have  man,  DHK  Atiam,  standing  alone 
in  intellectual  supremacy.  The  classification  of 
Moses,  as  it  may  be  drawn  horn  Deuteronomy, 
appears  to  be  confined  to  Vertebraia  alone,  or 
animals  having  a  spine  and  ribs,  although  the 
fourth  class  might  include  others :  taking  man  as 
one,  it  forms  five  classes — Ist,  Man;  2nd,  Beasts ; 
3d,  Birds;  4th,  Reptiles;  5di,  Fishes.  It  is  the 
same  as  that  in  Leviticus  xi.,  where  beasts  are 
further  distinguished  into  those  with  solid  hoofs, 
the  Solijpedea  of  systematists,  and  those  with 
cloven  feet  (Bisulci),  or  Ruminantia.     But  the 

riage  specially  refers  to  animals  that  might 
lawfully  eaten  because  they  were  clean,  and 
others  fm^bited  because  they  were  declared  un- 
clean, aldwugh  some  of  them,  according  to  the 
common  belief  of  the  time,  might  ruminate ;  for, 
it  may  be  repeated,  that  the  Scriptures  were  not 
intended  to  embrace  anatomical  disquisitions 
aiming  at  the  advancement  of  human  science, 
but  to  convey  moral  and  religious  truth,  without 
disturbing  the  received  opinions  of  the  time  on 
questions  having  little  or  no  relation  to  dieir 
main  object  In  like  manner,  fishes  and  birds 
are  divided  into  clean  and  unclean ;  and,  taken 
altogether,  the  classification  now  described  forms 
an  excellent  series  of  distinctions,  whicli,  evoi  at 
the  present  day,  and  in  countries  far  distant  from 
tlie  scene  where  it  was  ordained,  still  remains 
applicable,  with  little  exception,  and  from  its 
intrinsic  propriety  will  remain  in  force,  notwitli- 
standing  our  present  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  opinions  of  the  East  and  of  Egypt  has 
rendered  many  of  the  earlier  comments  upon  it 
in  a  great  measure  useless. 

The  Scriptares,  as  already  mentioned,  contain 
no  minute  details  on  natural  history,  and  no- 
tice only  a  small  proportion  of  the  animals  in- 
habiting the  regions  aUuded  to.  The  observation 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  still  in  a  great  measure 
tnie^  notwithstanding  the  subsequent  progress  of 
science,  that, '  of  a  few  animals  and  vegetables 
we  are  comparatively  certain,  but  of  the  great 
majority  we  know  almost  nothing.  Guessing 
and  conjecture  are  endless,  and  they  have  on  these 
subjects  been  already  sufilciently  employed. 
What  learning-— deem  >olid,  extensive  learning 
and  judgment  could  do,  has  already  been  done 
by  the  incomparable  Bochart  in  his  Hieroxoicon, 
The  learned  reader  may  consult  this  work,  and, 
while  he  gains  much  general  information,  will 
have  to  regret  that  he  can  apply  so  little  of  it  to 
the  main  and  grand  question.  With  these  facts 
bef<»e  him,  it  is  singiuar  that  the  learned  doctor 
did  not  suspect  the  incompetence  of  mere  philo- 
logists to  solve  questions  in  natural  history,  of 
which  the  true  principles  were  so  little  known  in 
the  time  oi  Bochart,  and  which  still  remain  but 
little  investigated  by  Biblical  scholars ;  for,  even 
now,  some  appear  to  believe  in  tlie  faculty  of  ru- 
mination *  in  a  variety  of  the  hare,'  although  such 
a  capability  would  remove  the  animal  from  the 
genus  and  even  from  the  order  of  Rodents,  and 
place  it  in  that  of  the  Ruminantia.  Nor  is  phy- 
sical science  sometimes  better  understood :  for  we 
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find  a  recent  writer  objecting  to  needlen  miracu- 
lous interposition  in  the  case  of  the  [Mophet  Jonah 
by  supposing  that  he  was  swallowed  by  a  whale, 
because,  according  to  him,  whales  do  not  exist 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  have  not  swallow 
sufficiently  wide  to  admit  a  human  body :  he 
therefore  contends  that  the  monster  must  have 
been  a  shark :  as  if  anydiing  short  of  a  miracle 
could  p:eserve  human  life  for  more  than  ten 
minutes  in  die  swallow  of  a  whale  or  shark,  no 
matter  which.  Yet  widi  such  trifling  do  books 
on  a  subject  above  all  others  important,  some- 
times abound,  being  written  by  men  who  are 
believed  competent  to  the  task,  merely  on  the 
ground  of  their  extensive  Biblical  learning.  But 
the  acts  and  laws  by  which  it  has  pleased  the 
Almighty  to  vindicate  his  own  incomprdiensible 
power  ought  not  to  be  trifled  with  in  this  way ;  a 
more  logical  spirit  is  demanded  for  such  in- 
quiries, and  he  who  undertakes  to  explain  His 
word  must  endeavour  to  comprehend  at  least 
the  general  laws  which  it  has  pleased  Omnipo- 
tence to  impress  upon  matter ;  laws  from  which 
He  never  departs,  but  on  rare  and  great  occa- 
sions, for  the  accomplishment  of  His  unfathom- 
able purposes.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the 
questions  connected  with  soological  science  are 
intended  to  be  viewed  in  this  work.  Care  will  be 
taken  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  Hebrew  and  cognate 
languages,  nor  to  overlook  the  possible  influence 
of  Pelhevi  and  other  dialects  of  the  Sanscrit 
family,  which  even  in  Palestine  appear  to  have 
formed  an  element  in  the  tongues  of  the  popu- 
lation anterior  to  the  great  immigraticm  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  Notwithstanding  die  advance 
of  zoological  science  in  the  field  in  question, 
where  Niebuhr,  Forskal,  Hasselquist,  Bruce, 
Russell,  Hemprich,  Ehrenberg,  Riippell,  Wilkin- 
son, and  others  illustrious  in  this  field  of  in- 
auiry,  have  toiled,  we  are  still  obliged  to  confess 
mat  but  a  small  portion  of  the  local  zool<^ 
is  known,  and  that  only  a  certain  number  of 
animals  can  be  ^identified  with  complete  cer- 
tainty. Others  can  never  attain  more  than  the 
consent  of  acquiescence,  because  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  sacred  writings  the  names  of  animals 
are  mostly  descriptive  of  characters  applicable  to 
several  species,  and  some  are  more  even  than 

Stnerically  vague.  Resorting  to  the  roots  of  the 
nguage  ofiea  increases  the  difficulty,  and  be- 
sides our  still  scanty  knowledge  of  the  present 
fauna  of  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  it  is  only  by 
inference  that  we  can  conjecture  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  species  during  a  course  of  ages. 
Anciently  die  lion,  ostrich,  and  wolf  were  undeni- 
ably abundant  in  these  countries ;  while  the  hysena, 
jackal,  domestic  horse,  buflalo,  &c.  were  either 
unknown  or  are  not  indicated  with  sufficiently 
distinguishable  characters ;  and  where  we  must 
rely  upon  an  epithet  or  quality  for  fixing  a  name, 
our  increased  information  supplies  us  with  two  or 
more  distinct  species  equally  entitled  to  the  de- 
nomination :  tlius,  for  instance,  we  niight  refer 
to  the  four  or  five  species  of  Smaller  Canidss, 
Thoes,  Jackals,  and  true  foxes  at  present  found 
in  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  the  absence  of  the  real 
wolf,  such  as  he  is  so  beautifully  and  distinctly 
characterized  in  the  parables  of  our  Saviour; 
while  the  hyaena,  only  known  in  classical  litera- 
ture by  the  absurdities  assigned  to  it,  has  now  not 
only  superseded  the  real  wolf  in  Palestine  and 
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Syria,  but  has  spread  northward  into  Natolia,  and 
may  be  heard  sometimes  in  Constantinople  howl- 
ing on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bosphcnrus.  Anodier 
difficulty  arises  from  the  many  diflerent  Hebrew 
names  given  to  one  s]iecies.  When  this  occuis 
with  reference  to  the  lion,  so  obviously  impoftant 
in  the  eyes  of  a  resident  population,  we  need  not 
wonder ;  but  the  case  is  different  as  regards  the 
ostrich,  so  liable  to  be  confounded  with  die  bus^ 
tard  or  with  die  various  names  that  are  tnmslated 
by  owl,  or  where  it  is  mixed  with  the  epithets  ap- 
plied to  the  crane  and  stork.*  Whether  a  clear 
indication  of  an  otis  can  be  derived  from  any  of 
the  texts  in  Scripture  we  have  not  yet  been  able 
to  ascertain  satisfactorily,  and  we  own  that  where 
scholars  have  had  no  doubts  of  their  own  inter- 
pretations, but  have  shown  the  laxity  of  othecs 
who  have  given  a  different  v^on  of  the  same 
text,  sometimes  widely  departing  from  the  other, 
it  is  with  no  small  hesitation  we  should  venture 
to  propose  our  own.  These  questions,  howevei^ 
will  ffldl  to  be  discussed  under  separate  beads,  as 
also  do  those  which  refer  to  animals  now  extinct, 
or  which  are  difl*erently  located  from  what  they 
were  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world. — C.  H.  S. 

BED  AN  (H?).  In  1  Sam.  xii.  11,  we  read 
diat  the  Lord  sent  deliverers  of  Israel — Jerab- 
baal,  Bedwi,  Jepbthah,  Samuel.  Three  of  there 
we  know  to  have  been  judges  of  Israel,  but  we 
nowhere  find  Bedan  among  the  number.  Hie 
Targum  understands  it  of  Samson,  and  so  Jerome 
and  the  generality  of  interpreters;  which  inter- 
pretation goes  on  the  supposition  tlat  pS  should 
be  rendered  in  Dan,  u  e.  one  in  Dan,  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  as  Samson  was.  In  this  sense, 
as  Kimchi  observes,  it  would  have  the  same  force 
as  Ben-Dan,  a  son  of  Dan,  a  Danite.  This  inter- 
mixture of  proper  names  and  appellatives  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Bedan  is  mentioned  before  Jephthah,  whereas 
Samson  was  after  him.  The  Septuagint,  Syriac, 
and  Arabic  have  Barak,  which  many  think  the 
better  alternative  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  32).  A  man 
of  the  name  of  Bedan  occurs,  however,  among  the 
posterity  of  Manasseh  (1  Chmn.  vii.  17\  and 
Junius,  followed  by  some  others,  thinks  naX  the 
judge  Jair  is  meant,  but  is  here  called  Bedan  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  more  ancient  Jair,  the 
son  of  Manasseh.  The  order  in  which  the  iudgei 
are  here  named  does  not  disagree  with  this  (Num. 
xxxii.  41 ;  Judg.  x.  3,  4) ;  but  surely  if  Jair  bad 
been  really  intended,  he  might  have  been  called 
by  that  name  without  any  danger  of  his  being,  io 
this^text  Qwhere  he  is  called  a  deliverer  of  Inael, 
and  placea  among  the  judges),  confounded  widi 
the  more  ancient  Jair. 

BEDOLACH  (nj^h?).  ThU  word  occuif 
but  twice  in  the  Scriptures  :  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  as  a 
product  of  the  land  of  Havilah ;  and  Num.  xi.  7, 
where  the  manna  is  likened  to  it  It  has  beoi 
much  disputed  among  critics,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  In  the  Sept  it  is  considered  as  a  pre- 
cious stone,  and   translated   (G^.   iL   12)  1^ 

*  OtU  Hobaroy  Otis  Arabica,  and  seveial  other 
species  are  birds  of  the  desert  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  and  occur  on  the  plain  of  EsdneloD. 
They  are  figured  on  monuments,  and  distiD' 
guished  fhnn  the  young  ostrich  by  their  quill- 
feathers  and  three-toed  feet. 
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ly^^  and  (Nam.  xi.  7)  by  Kp6irra\Xos ;  while  | 
Aqoila,  Syihmachus,  TbeodotioD,  and  the  Val- 
late render  it  bdelUum,  a  transparent  aromatic 
gum  from  a  tree  growing  in  .Ajabia.  Of  this 
opinimi  also  is  Joseph  us  (AfUiq.  iii.  1.  6),  where 
be  describes  the  manna'— ^ftoior  t§  tww  h^fjJtfrttw 
pB4\Xriy  i.  e.  similar  to  the  aromatic  bdellium 
(Num.  xi.   7).     In  the    Syriac  version    it    is 

Jua^O;.^^  bntkho,  evidently  for  JUa^O«J^ 

bduleho,  tiie  two  letters  r  and  d  being  so  similar 
— with  the  exception  of  the  dot,  which  stands  in 
the  r  over,  and  in  the  <j  under-^as  to  be  easily 
confounded  with  one  another  in  transcribing. 
We  find  the  same  translation  in  tlie  Samaritan 
■nd  Cbaldee,  while  the  precious  stones  given  by 
the  Sept.  and  others  bear  with  them  a  different 

name,  rpipilD  or  nSpfi. 

The  Jewish  Rabbins,  however,  followed  by  a  host 
of  their  Arabian  translators,  and  to  whom  Bochart 
(Hieroz,  iii.  p.  593,  sq.),  and  Gresenius  {The- 

Micr.  i.  181),  accede,  translate  n7^3  by  pearlf 

and  consider  Havilah  (ri/^in)  as  the  part  of 
Arabia  near  C^tipha  and  Bahrein  on  the  Persian 
Oulf^  where  the  pearls  are  found. 

Those  who  regard  bedolach  as  some  kind  of 
precious  stone,  rest  tiieir  hypothesis  on  the  argu- 
ment  that  it  is  placed  (Gen.  ii.  12)  by  the  side  of 
Dn^,  which  is  a  precious  stone,  and  occurs 
•everal  times  in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  they  are 
bdth  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  productions 
of  the  land  Havilah.  But  the  least  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  construction  must  satisfy  us  that,  if 
this  meaning  were  intended,  the  reading  ought 

to  be  On^trni  n^nnn  pK  DK^,  and  not,  as  it 

actually  stands,  DmC'n  pKI  H^nnn  DB^,  ex- 
pressly excluding  bedolach  firom  the  mineral 
kingdom. 

Those  who  translate  bedolach  by  '  pearl '  refer 
to  the  later  Jewish  and  Arabian  expounders  of 
the  Bible,  whose  authority,  if  not  strengthened 
by  valid  arguments,  is  but  of  little  weight.  It 
is,  moreover,  more  than  probable  that  ^e  pearl 
was  as  yet  unknown  in  the  time  of  Moses,  or  he 
would  certainly  not  have  excluded  it  from  the 
costly  contributions  to  the  tabernacle,  the  priestly 
dresws,  or  even  the  Urim  and  Thummim,  while 
its  UAlon  DniC^,  though  of  less  value,  was  va- 
riously used  among  the  sacred  ornaments  (Exod. 
«v.  7;  XXXV.  9,  37;  xxviii.  20;  xxxix.  13). 
Nor  do  we  find  any  mention  of  pearl  in  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon.  It  is  true  that  Luther 
translates  DO^:)D  (Prov.  iii.  15;  Viii.  11 ;  x.  25; 
xxxi.  10)  by  pearls,  but  this  is  not  borne  out  by 
Lament  iv.  7,  where  it  is  indicated  as  having  a 
red  colour.  The  only  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  the  pearl  really  occurs  under  its 
true  Arabic  name  is  in   Esth.  i.  6,  TT  (dar), 

Arab.   «>  •  and  in  the  New  Testament  it  is  very 

frequently  mentioned   under   the  Greek   name 
lutpyapinis. 

It  is,  therefore,  most  probable  that  the  Hebrew 
bedolach  is  fi)e  aromatic  gum  bdelUum,  which 
iaiues  6om  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia,  Media,  and 
the  Indioi.  Dioscorides  (i.  80)  informs  us  that 
it  was  called  fidit\KOP  or  fioXx^r,  and  Pliny 
(xii.  19)  that  it  bore  the  names  of  brochoit,  mala- 
chotHf  and  maldaeon*    The  frequent  interchange 


of  the  fi  tD  and  the  fi  1  brings  the  form  very 
near  to  that  of  the  Hebrew  word;  nor  is  the 
similarity  of  name  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  in 
the  case  of  natural  productions,  less  conclusive 
of  the  nature  of  the  article,  since  the  Greeks 
probably  retained   the   ancient   Oriental  names 
of  productions  coming  from  the  East.     PlinyV 
description  of  the  tree  from  which  the  bdellium 
is    taken    makes   Kcempfer^s  asserticm  {Amom, 
Exot.  p.  668)  highly  probable,  that  it  is  the  sort 
of  palm*tree  (borassus  JiabelU/ormts,  Linn.  ci. 
6.  3,  Trigynia)  so  frequently  met  with  on  the 
Persian  coast  and  in  Arabia  Felix.    The  term 
bdellium,  however,  is  applied  to  two  gummy- 
resinous  substances.     One  of  them  is  ^e  Indian 
bdellittm,  or  false  myrrh  (perhaps  the  bdellium 
of  the  Scriptures),  which  is  obtained  from  Amyrit 
(balsamodendron*?)  Commiphora.    Dr.  Roxburgh 
{Flor.  Ind.  ii.  245)  says  that  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  covered  with  a  light-coloured  pellicle,  as 
in  the  common  birch,  which  peels  off  from  time 
to  time,  exposing  to  view  a  smooth  green  coat, 
which  in  succession  supplies  other  similar  ex- 
foliations.   This  tree  difiVises  a  grateful  fragrance, 
like  that  of  the  finest  myrrh,  to  a  considerable 
distance  around.     Dr.  Royle  (lUust  p.  176)  was 
informed  that  this  species  yielded  Ixieliium ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  this  statement,  we  may  add 
that  many  of  the  specimens  of  this  bdellium  in 
the  British  Museum  have  a  yellow  pellicle  ad- 
hering to  them,  precisely  like  that  of  the  com- 
mon birch,  and  that  some  of  the  pieces  are  per- 
forated   by  spiny  branches— another   character 
serving  to  recognise  the  origin  of  the  bdellium. 
Indian  bdellium  has  considerable  resemblance  to 
myrrh.     Many  of  the  pieces  have  hairs  adhering 
to  them. 

The  other  kind  of  bdellium  is  called  African 
bdellium,  and  is  obtained  from  Heudolotia  Afri" 
cana  (Richard  and  Guillemin,  Fl.  de  Seniyam- 
bie).  It  is  a  natural  production  of  Senegal, 
and  is  called  by  the  natives,  who  make  tooth- 
picks of  its  spines,  niottout.  It  consists  of 
rounded  or  oval  tears,  from  one  to  two  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  dull  and  waxy  fracture,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  become  opaque,  and  are 
covered  externally  by  a  white  or  yellowish  dust. 
It  has  a  feeble  but  peculiar  odour,  and  a  bitter 
taste.  Pellitier  (^Ann.  de  Chim.  Ixxx.  p.  39) 
found  it  to  consist  of  resin  59*0;  soluble  yum^ 
9*2;  bassoriny  30*6;  volatile  oil  and  loss,  1*2. 
Resin  of  bdellium  (African  bdellium?)  consists, 
according  to  Johnstone,  of  carb.  40,  bydr.  31, 
oxyg.  5. — E.  M. 

BEDS.  The  manner  of  sleeping  in  warm 
Eastern  climates  was,  and  is,  necessarily  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  is  followed  in  our  colder 
regions.  The  present  usages  appear  to  be  ihe 
same  as  those  of  the  ancient  Jews,  and  sufiSciently 
explain  the  passages  of  Scripture  which  bear  on 
the  subject  Beds  of  featliers  are  altogether  un- 
known, and  the  Orientals  lie  exceedingly  hard. 
Poor  people  wlw  have  no  certain  home,  or  when 
on  a  journey,  or  employed  distant  from  their 
homes,  sleep  on  mats  or  wrapped  in  their  outer 
garment,  which  from  its  importance  in  this  re- 
spect was  forbidden  to  be  retained  in  pledge  over 
night  from  the  owner  (D*Arvieux,  iii.  257; 
Gen.  ix  21,  23 ;  Exod.  xxii.  27 ;  Deut  xxiii. 
13).  Under  such  circumstances  a  sttme  covered 
I  with  some  folded  cloth  or  piece  of  dress  is  often 
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uacnl  for  a  pillow  (Gen.  xxviii.  11).  The  more 
wealtliy  classes  sleep  on  mattresses  stuffed  with 
wool  or  cotton,  and  which  are  often  no  other  than 
a  quilt  thickly  padded,  either  used  singly  or  one 
or  more  placed  upon  each  other.  A  similar  quilt 
of  finer  materials  forms  the  coverlet  in  winter, 
and  in  summer  a  thin  blanket  suflSces;  but  some- 
times the  convenient  outer  garment  is  used  for 
the  latter  purpose,  and  was  so  among  the  Jews, 
as  we  see  from  1  Sam.  xiz.  3,  where  Michal  covers 
with  a  ^33,  cloak  or  mantle  (corresponding  to  the 
modem  tibba  or  AyA;),  the  im^^  which  was  to  repre- 
sent her  husband  sleeping.  The  difference  of  use 
here  is,  that  the  poor  wrap  t/iemtelvet  up  in  it,  and 
it  forms  all  their  bed ;  whereas  when  used  by  the 
rich  it  is  as  a  covering  only.  A  pillow  is  placed 
upon  the  mattress,  and  over  both,  in  good  houses, 
is  laid  a  sheet  The  bolsters  are  more  valuable 
than  the  mattresses,  both  for  their  coverings  and 
material :  they  are  usually  stuffed  with  cotton  or 
other  soft  substance  (Esek.  19;  zviii.  21);  but 
instead  of  the^,  skins  of  goats  or  sheep  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formerly  used  by  tlie  poorer 
classes  and  in  the  hardier  ages.  These  skins 
were  probably  sewed  up  in  the  natural  shape,  like 
water-skins,  and  stuffed  with  chaff  or  wool  (I  Sam. 
xiz.  13).  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tlie  Israelites 
knew  the  use  of  those  wooden  crescent-shaped 
bolsters  of  wood,  which  were  common  in  ancient 
K^ypt  ("^  <^c  in  the  cut  of  a  couch  below),  and 
the  comfort  in  tlie  use  of  which  is  not  very  ap- 
parent, till  one  tries  the  ez^ieriment  and  realises 
the  complete  repose  which  is  obtained  by  resting 
tlie  nape  of  the  neck  and  base  of  tiie  skull  upon 
some  similar  contrivance. 

It  lias  been  doubted  whether  the  couches  of  the 
Jews  for  repose  and  for  the  use  of  the  sick,  called 
HDD  fnittah  (Gen.  xlvii.  31 ;  I  Sara.  xix.  13 ; 
2  Sam.  iv.  7 ;  2  Kings  i.  4),  or  33BiD  mitheab 
(Kxod.  xxi.  18;  2  Sam.  xiii.  5;  Cant  iii.  1),  or 
tny  *eres  (Job  vii.  13;  Cant  i.  16,  property 
*  bedstead,*  comp.  Deut  iii.  1 1),  were  actually  bed- 
steads of  different  sorts,  or  simply  the  standing  and 
fixed  divans  such  as  those  on  which  the  Western 
Asiatics  commonly  make  their  beds  at  night.  It 
lias  been  usually  thought  that  the  choice  lay  be- 
tween these  alternatives,  because  it  has  not  been 
understood  that  in  tlie  £ast  there  is,  in  fact,  a  varied 
arrangement  in  this  matter ;  and  we  feel  satisfied 
that  the  different  Hebrew  words  answer  to  and 
describe  similarly  different  arrangements,  al- 
tliough  we  may  be  unable  now  to  give  to  tlie  se- 
veral Hebrew  wordi  the  distinctive  applications 
to  still  subsisting  thingB, 

The  divan,  or  dais,  is  a  slightly  elevated  plat- 
fumi  at  the  upper  end  and  often  along  the  sides 
of  tlie  room.  On  this  are  laid  the  mattresses  on 
which  tlie  Western  Asiatics  sit  croes>legged  in  the 
day-time,  witli  large  cushions  against  the  wall  to 
supptirt  tlie  back.  At  night  the  light  bedding  is 
usually  laid  out  upon  this  divan,  and  beds  for 
many  persons  are  easily  formed.  The  bedding^s 
removed  in  the  morning,  and  deposited  in  recesses 
in  the  room,  made  for  the  purpose.  This  is,  how- 
ever, a  sort  of  general  sleeping-room  for  the  males 
(if  tlie  family  and  for  guests,  none  but  the  master 
liaving  access  to  tlie  inner  |jarts  of  the  house, 
where  alone  there  are  prosier  and  distinct  bed- 
cliambers,  where  tlie  bedding  is  either  laid  on 
tiie  caqieted  floor  or  ]>hiGed  on  a  low  frame  or 
licdstead.     This  difference  Ijetweeii  tlie   public 
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and  private  sleq>ing-Toom,  which  the  arrange- 
ment of  an  Eastern  household  renders  necessary, 
seems  to  explain  all  the  difficulty  which  has 
perplexed  readers  of  travels,  who^  only  reading  of 
the  more  public  dormitory,  the  divan,  concluded 
there  was  no  other  or  different  anangement 

The  most  common  bedstead  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia  is  of  this  shape,  framed  rudely  or  palm- 


sticks.  It  was  used  in  ancient  Egypt,  and  is 
figured  in  the  mural  paintings.  In  Palestine, 
Syria,  Persia,  where  the  palm-tree  is  not  common, 
and  where  timber  is  more  plentiful,  a  bed-ftame 
of  similar  sliape  is  made  of  boards.  This  kind  of 
bedstead  is  also  used  upon  the  house-to^is  during 
the  season  in  which  people  sleep  tliere.  It  is 
more  tlian  likely  that  Og*8  bedstead  was  of  this 
description  (Deut  iii.  11).  In  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  the  palm-tree  was  more  conmion 
in  Palestine  than  at  present,  and  those  in  ordinary 
use  were  probably  formed  of  palm-sticks.  Thus 
formed,  they  are  inca|iable  of  sustaining  any  un- 
due weight  without  being  disjointed  and  bent 
awry ;  and  this  would  dictate  the  necessity  of 
making  the  bedstead  destined  to  sustain  the  va<t 
bulk  of  Og,  rather  with  rods  of  iron  than  with  tlie 
mid-ribs  of  the  palm-fronds.  These  bedsteads  are 
also  of  a  lengtli  seldom  more  than  a  few  incites 
beyond  the  average  human  stature  (commonly 
6  feet  3  inches),  and  hence  the  propriety  with 
which  the  length  of  Og  s  bedstead  is  stated  to 
convey  an  idea  of  his  stature — a  fact  which  has 
piplexed  those  who  supposed  there  was  no  other 
oeditead  than  the  divan,  seeing  that  the  length  of 
the  divan  has  no  determinate  reference  to  the  sta- 
ture of  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  used. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  bedsteads 
were  all  of  this  sort  There  are  traces  of  a  sort  of 
portable  couch  (I  Sam.  xix.  15),  which  appears 
to  have  served  as  a  sofa  for  sitting  on  in  the  day- 
time (I  Sam.  xxviii.  3;  Ezek.  xxiii.  41 ;  Amus 
vi.  4) ;  and  there  is  now  the  less  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  a  convenience  of 
this  sort,  as  we  find  sucli  couches  in  use  among 
the  neiglibouring  nations,  and  figured  on  their 
monuments.     'Hie  subjoined  example   is  from 


ancient  Egypt  The  elegance  of  8lia]ie  in  tliis 
and  other  examples,  sliows  the  perfection  to  which 
the  manufiftcture  of  such  articles  had  been  brought 
among  that  people.  Persons  are  represented  sitting 
on  such  aofoB  in  tlie  day-time ;  and  that  they  were 
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well  aa  by  the  itqa  for  u 

■ome  of  tba  apecinMni  (aa 

lu((her  than  the  otben. 

fiaiile  of  leceiTing  tbow  oniBnienU  of  irarj  whjcb 

are  Dicsticaied  in  Aoub  >i.  4,  and  whidi  alnoe 

ihowi  that  tbe  Helxcwi  had  nmething  of  the  kind 

^le  next  cut  ihtnn  BDother  raiiety  of  couch^ 
hcd,  fnmi  the  Kulpturtt  ducorered  hj  Mr  Fel. 
luwei  in  Ana  Minor. 
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A  bed  iritb  a  tetter  i(  mentkmed  in  Judith 

23,  which,  with  other  indicaliooi  and  (he  frequent 
meoLion  of  rich  tapeitriev  hung  upcai  and  about  a 
\Kii  fur  luvuhoumeaa  and  omameul,  provee  that 
«ucb  bedi  (i«preKii(ed  in  the  anoeiol  cut)  aa  are 


It  ii  evident  that  Ibe  ancient  Jewa,  like  Ihe 
modera  inhalHtanl*  of  lh«r  land,  Kldani  or  never 
diluted  thar  dien  on  goini;  Id  bed.  Moat  people 
only  diveM  Ibemieltea  of  their  outer  garment,  and 
lunacn  (be  ligature*  of  the  waiit,  excepting  during 
■W  holtat  part  of  the  cummer,  when  they  ileep 
aloHHl  enlinlj  onclad. 

BEE  (occun  b  DeuL  i.  44;  Judg.  lir.  B; 
Pl  cniii.  3;  In.  vii.  IS),  llui  iiiKct  belunga 
Id  tlie  OuaWj  apidv,  atiisi  Avnunoplera,  apecie* 
"pii  meUiJfca,  commDolj  called  tlie  hane;4iee, 
liecauie  this  ipcciei  luu  olten   yielded  botiey  to 


roan.  The  bee  ii  one  of  the  moat  univerally 
difTuMd  cnatuia  on  the  globe,  being  found  in 
ttftj  t^ion.  Ita  inatinds,  iti  induftry,  and  (ha 
valuable  product  of  its  labouii,  have  obtained 
fat  it  uuiTeml  attention  from  the  nmotait  time*. 
No  nation  npon  caith  hai  bad  ao  many  hiito- 
riani  ai  thia  inaect  The  natuialiet,  agricul- 
tuiiat,  and  politician  have  been  led  by  a  regard 
to  iciaice  or  intereit  to  ttudy  ita  hatuti.  Cicent 
and  Pliny  refer  to  one  pbiloii^hei  (Arirtomachua) 
who  devoted  lixty  yean  to  it ;  and  anotliR 
(Philiacua)  ia  nid  to  have  retired  to  the  devrt  to 


A  prodigioui  number  i^  hooka  have  been 
wnttto,  periodical  pi^licatima  have  appeared^ 
and  even  learned  aocietia  have  been  foiuided  to 
promote  the  knowledge  of  the  bee,  and  incnaie 
ita  luefiilneii  to  man.  Foeti  and  Duraliita  ui* 
every  age  have  derived  Irom  it  (heir  moat  beauti- 
ful and  Btrilirkg  illoatrationa. 

Tbe  following  ia  a  mere  outline  of  the  facia 
afcertained  hy  Swammerdam,  Haialdi,  Beaumuc, 
Schiiach,  Bonnet,  and  Huber.  lU  anatamg  and 
phytnhg]!,  compiebcDdingtbe  ant<ruiB,(a  tacton, 
by  which  it  eierciMi  at  leaat  all  the  human 
•aiaei,  if  not  more-, — 

'  Hei  glanceful  eye 
Set  with  tcai  Ihouiaiid  leiuei,' 
and  atuddad  with  hain  to  waid  off  the  pollen,  or 
dust  of  Bowen,  and  the  three  additional  eyci 
en  (he  top  of  the  head,  giving  a  defoiaive  viuon 
upwaida  from  the  cupa  of  Bowen;  the  double 
slinnach,  the  opper  perlbnning  the  office  of  tlie 
crop  in  biriU,  and  regurgitating  the  honey,  and 
the  lower  eecreting  the  wan  into  various  aackleta  ; 
the  baskets  ixi  the  thighs  for  carrying  tlie  |ioIlen ; 
the  hocJced  feet ;  the  union  of  chemical  and  me- 
chanical perfecbcsi  in  the  ating;  ita  organa  of  pro- 
gieasive  motian ;  ita  immatse  muacular  atrength : — 
tile  d^erad  tortM  of  bees  inhabiting  a  hlve^  and 
composing  the  raoct  perfect  form  of  inaect  so- 
ciety, bom  the  stately  venerated  queen-regnant, 
the  mother  of  Ihe  whole  populatian,  and  their 
leader  in  migrations,  down  to  the  drone,  each 
diatingtiished  by  its  peculiar  form  and  occupn- 
lions  ; — the  rapidity  of  their  multiplication  j  the 
various  transition*  from  the  ^g  to  Uie  perfect  in- 
lect ;  the  amazing  deviation*  from  the  usual 
laws  of  the  animal  eoouomy ;  the  means  by 
which  Ihe  loM  of  a  qneen  is  re|aiied,  amounting 
to  Ihe  literal  creation  of  anoUier ;  tludr  orMtec- 
dm  (taught  by  the  great  geometrician,  who 
'     "   ' '        by  number,  weight,  and  mea- 


«')up 


a  the 


nindples  of  tl 
•lem;   their   sin 


geometrical   prohles  ,  .        „         . 

royal  apartments,  houses  for  the  citiient;  their 
of  tie  young,  conaultaliona  and  precautious 
aiding  forth  a  new  colony;  theu  miliiary 
protttti,  foitiGcations,  and  diiclpline  ;  tbeir  at- 
tachment to  the  hive  and  common  interest,  yet 
patience  under  private  wnngs ;  the  tubdimiion 
of  labour,  by  which  thousands  of  individuals 
co-operate  without  cmfusion  in  the  construction 
of  magnificent  public  works;  the  uses  they  serve, 
as  the  piorTKiting  of  (he  fructiflcation  of  flowen ; 
maang  number  and  precision  of  their  in- 
't,  and  the  capability  of  modifying  tbeM 
ircumatances,  so  far  as  (o  raise  a  doubt 
whether  they  be  not  endowed  with  a  portitoi  at 
loMt  of  intelligence  nwmbling  (hat  of  man. 
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In  proceeding  to  notice  the  principal  paasages 
of  Scnpture  in  which  the  bee  is  mentioned,  we 
first  pause  at  Deut  i.  44,  where  Mows  alludes  to 
the  irresistible  vengeance  with  which  bees  pursue 
their  enemies :  '  The  Amorites  came  out  against 
you  and  chased  you  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed 
you  in  Seir  unto  Hormah/  The  powerlessness 
of  man  under  die  united  attacks  of  these  insects 
is  well  attested.  Pliny  relates  that  bees  were  so 
troublesome  in  some  parts  of  Crete,  that  the  in- 
habitants were  compelled  to  forsake  their  homes ; 
and  JEVian  records  that  some  places  in  Scythia 
were  formerly  inaccessible  on  account  of  the 
swarms  of  bees  with  which  they  were  infested. 
Mr.  Park  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  37)  relates  that 
at  Doofiroo,  some  of  the  people  being  in  search 
of  honey,  unfortunately  disturbed  a  swarm  of 
bees,  wiiich  came  out  in  great  numbers,  attacked 
both  men  and  beasts,  obliged  them  to  fly  in  all 
directions,  so  that  he  feared  an  end  had  been 
put  to  his  journey,  and  tliat  one  ass  died  the  same 
night,  and  another  the  next  morning.  Even  in 
this  country  the  stings  of  two  exasperated  hives 
have  been  known  .to  kill  a  hone  m  a  few  mi- 
nutes. 

The  reference  to  the  bee  contained  in  Judg. 
xiv.  8,  has  attracted  the  notice  of  most  readers. 
It  is  related  in  the  5th  and  6th  verses  that  Sam* 
son,  aided  by  supernatural  strength,  rent  a  young 
lion,  that  warred  against  him,  as  be  would  have 
rent  a  kid,  and  that  <  after  a  time,'  as  he  returned 
to  take  his  wife,  he  turned  aside  to  see  the  carcass 
of  the  lion,  and,  behold,  there  was  a  swarm  of 
bees  and  honey  in  tlie  carcass  of  the  lion.  It  has 
been  hastily  concluded  that  this  narrative  favours 
the  mistaken  notion  of  the  ancients,  possibly 
derived  from  misunderstanding  this  very  account, 
that  bees  might  be  engendered  in  tiie  dead  bodies 
of  animals  (Virgil,  Georg.  iv.);  and  ancient 
authors  are  quoted  to  testify  to  the  aversion  of 
bees  to  flesh,  unpleasant  smells,  and  filthy  places. 
But  it  may  readily  be  perceived  that  it  is  not 
said  that  the  bees  were  bred  in  the  body  of  the 
lion.  Again,  the  frequently  recurring  phrase, 
*  after  a  time,'  literally  *  after  days,'  introduced 
into  the  text,  proves  that  at  least  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  for  all  the  flesh  of  the  animal 
to  have  been  removed  by  birds  and  beasts  of 
prey,  the  ants,  &c.  The  Syriac  version  translates 
*■  the  bony  carcass.'  The  learned  Bochart  remarks 
that  the  Hebrew  phrase  sometimes  signifies  a 
whole  year,  aud  in  this  passage  it  would  seem 
likely  to  have  this  meaning,  because  such  was 
the  length  of  time  which  usually  elapsed  between 
espousal  and  marriage  (see  ver.  7).  He  refers  to 
Gen.  iv.  3 ;  xxiv.  55 ;  Lev.  xxv.  29,  30 ;  Judg.  xi. 
4 ;  comp.  with  ver.  40 ;  1  Sam.  i.  3 ;  comp.  with 
vers.  7, 20 ;  and  I  Sam.  ii.  19 ;  and  1  Sam.  xxviL 
7.  The  circumstance  that  *  honey''  was  found  in 
the  carcass  as  well  as  bees,  shows  that  sufficient 
time  had  elapsed  since  their  possession  of  it,  for 
all  the  flesh  to  be  removed.  Nor  is  such  an  abode 
for  bees,  probably  in  the  skull  or  thorax,  more 
unsuitable  than  a  hollow  in  a  rock,  or  in  a  tree, 
or  in  the  ground,  in  which  we  know  they  often 
reside,  or  those  clay  nests  which  they  build  for 
themselves  in  Brazil.  Nor  is  the  fact  without 
parallel.  Herodotus  (v.  1 14)  relates  that  a  swarm 
of  bees  took  up  their  abode  in  the  skull  of  one 
Silius,  an  ancient  invader  of  Cyprus,  which  they 
filled  with  honeycombs,  after  the  inhabitants  had 
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suspended  it  over  the  gate  of  their  city.  A  similar 
story  is  told  by  Aldrovandus  (2>e  Inseetis,  lib.  i. 
p.  110)  of  some  bees  diat  inhabited  and  boih 
their  combs  in  a  human  skeleton  in  a  tomb  in  a 
church  at  Verona. 

The  phrase  in  Ps.  cxriii.  1%  *  They  com- 
passed me  about  like  bees,'  is  easily  understood 
by  all  who  know  the  manner  in  which  bees  attack 
the  object  of  their  fury. 

The  only  remaining  passage  has  been  strangely 
misunderstood  (Isa.  vii.  18) :  '  The  Lord  ^1 
hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  paiti  of 
the  river  of  Eg3rpt,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria.  Here  the  fly  and  the  bee  are 
no  doubt  personifications  of  those  inveterate 
enemies  of  Israel,  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians, 
whom  the  Lord  threatened  to  excite  against  his 
disobedient  people.  But  the  hissing  lor  them  has 
been  interpreted,  even  by  modem  writcn  cf 
eminence,  as  involving  *  an  allusion  to  the  pnc- 
tice  of  calling  out  the  bees  from  their  hives,  by 
a  hissing  or  whistling  sound,  to  their  labour  m  the 
fields,  and  summoning  them  to  return  when  die 
heavens  begin  to  lower,  or  the  shadows  of  evening 
to  faU'  (Dr.  Harris's  Natural  History  of  the 
Bible,  London,  1825).  No  one  has  oflered  snj 
proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a  custom,  and  the 
idea  will  itself  seem  sufficiently  straxige  to  all 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  bees. 

The  true  reference  is,  no  doubt,  to  the  custom 
of  the  people  of  the  East,  and  even  of  many  parts 
of  Europe,  of  calling  the  attention  of  any  one  in 
the  street,  &c.  by  a  significant  hiss  or  raUier  kist, 
as  Bishop  Lowth  translates  the  word  both  here 
and  in  Isa.  v.  26,  but  which  is  generally  done  in 
this  country  by  a  short  significant  hem  !  or  otlwr 
exclamation.  Hissing,  or  rather  histing,  is  in  use 
among  us  for  setting  a  dog  on  any  object.  Hence 
the  sense  of  the  threatening  is,  I  will  direct  the 
hostile  attention  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians 
against  you.  It  may  be  remarked  that  in  die 
Septuagint  version  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  bee, 
immediately  after  that  of  the  ant  (Prov.  vi.  %), 
which  may  be  thus  rendered — '  Or  go  to  the  bee, 
and  learn  how  industrious  she  is,  and  what  t 
magnificent  work  she  produces;  whose  laboun 
kings  and  common  people  use  for  their  health. 
And  she  is  desired  and  praised  by  all.  And 
though  weak  in  strength,  yet  prizing  wisdom,  ibe 
prevails.'  This  passage  is  not  now  found  in  any 
Hebrew  copy,  and  Jerome  informs  us  that  it  wss 
wanting  in  his  time.  Neither  is  it  contaii^  in 
any  other  version  except  the  Arabic.  It  is  neve^ 
theless  quoted  by  many  ancient  writers,  as  Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i. ;  Origen,  in  Niun,  Bom.  27, 
and  in  Isai,  Hom.  2 ;  Basil,  m  Hexameron,  Bom. 
8 ;  Ambrose,  v.  21 ;  Jerome,  in  Ezek.  iii. ;  Theo- 
doret,  De  Providentia,  Oral.  5 ;  Antiochus,  Abbas 
SabbfiB,  Hom.  36 ;  and  John  Damascenus,  ii.  89. 
It  would  seem  probable  that  it  was  in  the  copy 
used  by  the  Greek  translates.  The  ant  and 
the  bee  are  mentioned  together  by  many  writers, 
because  of  their  similar  habits  of  industry  and 
economy. — J.  F.  D. 

BEEF.     [Foon.] 

BEELZEBUL  (Bc(XC«^^^)  is  ^«  °Ame  as- 
signed (Matt  xii.  24)  to  the  prince  of  the 
diemons.  There  is  no  doubt  thu^  the  reading 
BeekebtU  is  the  one  which  has  the  su][qxiit  d 
almost  every  critical  authority;  and  the  Be^ 
zebub  of  the  Peshito  (if  indeed  it  is  not  a  conup- 
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tioo,  as  Micbaalifl  thinks),  and  of  the  Vulgate,  and 
of  some  modern  version^  has  probably  been  ac- 
commodated  to  the  name  of  the  Philistine  god 
Baalzebuh,  Some  c^  those  who  consider  the  latter 
to  tiare  been  a  reverential  title  iox  that  god,  be- 
lieve that  Beeliefaul  is  a  willhl  comiptitm  of  it, 
in  order  to  make  it  contemptible.  It  is  a  &ct 
that  the  Jews  are  very  fond  of  turning  words  into 
ridicule,  by  such  changes  of  letters  as  will  coo- 
vert  than  into  words  of  contemptible  significa- 
tion. Of  this  usage  Lightfoot  gives  many  in- 
stances {Hot,  Hebr,  ad  Matth.  L  c).  Beeliebnl, 
dien  (Be*el  being  the  Aramaic  pronunciaticHi  for 
Bi^al),  is  ccHisidered  to  mean  dommtu  atercoria. 
In  the  Hebrew  langu^e  of  the  Old  Test,  however, 

all  the  derivations  of  the  root  73?  occur  solely 
in  the  sense  of  dweUmg ;  and  it  is  only  the 
later  language  of  the  Taimud  which  has  the 
tense  of  stercorare.  The  very  form  zebul  is  not, 
indeed,  found  in  that  later  idiom.  Nevertheless, 
if  the  word  is  onlv  a  contemptuous  perversion  of 
tdmb^  fltff  some  licence  of  formation  would  be 
easily  excused.  It  is  evident  from  numerous 
passages  in  the  Talmud^  cited  by  Lightfoot,  that 

many  derivatives  of  ?3T  are  used,  as  terms  of  the 
utmost  disgust,  to  deuote  idolatry.  It  also  appears 
that  zabbelf  atercorare^  is  at  the  same  time  a  per- 
venion  of  zabach,  to  aacr\fice,  and,  as  such,  is 
used,  with  the  same  construction  as  the  latter,  to 
mean  sacrificing  to  idols.  From  these  combina- 
tions, it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  name  Beel- 
zebub might  have  been  formed,  and  how,  as 
meaning  dommus  atercoria,  it  might  be  considered 
an  appn>imate  name  of  the  archdamon  of  idoUi' 
try. 

Some  scholars,  however,  still  adhere  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew  sense  of  dicelling*  Among  these^ 
J.  D.  Michael  is  (SuppL  ad  Lex,  p.  205),  proposes 
an  astrological  interpretation  of  the  name :  zeM, 
according  to  him,  means  house,  in  that  sense  in 
which  the  heavens  are  divided  into  twelve  man- 
sions, in  every  one  of  which  some  planet  presides, 
called  the  lord  of  the  house.  As  the  planets 
alio  were  objects  of  idolatrous  worship,  he  con- 
ceives lord  of  the  house  to  have  become  a  fitting 
name  for  the  author  of  idolatry.  This  view, 
however  untenable  otherwise,  produces  a  striking 
antithesis  when  seen  in  connection  with  the  rest  of 
the  passage :  '  If  they  have  called  the  master  of 
the  house  Beelzebul,'  &c.  (Matt  x.  25). 

If  the  reading  Beelzebub  were  retained,  it 
might,  according  to  the  proposal  of  Storr  and 
Doderlein,  receive  some  support  from  the  Syriac 
B^eldebobo,  lord  ofhatrea,  of  enmity  (which  is 
sAen  o^  for  enemy)=liuifioKos.  Michaelis  (in 
hii  Lex.  Syr.)  questicHis  whether  debobo  by  itself 
means  enmity  \  although  he  admits  that  the 
compound  Beeldebobo  means  enemy.  His  doubt 
may,  however,  be  removed ;  for,  although  debobo 
does  not  occur  in  that  sense  by  itself,  in  Aramaic, 
yet  it  does  in  the  Samaritan  Version  (e.  g.  Gen. 
ill.  15),  and  dahub  means  alanderer,  in  Arabic. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  amidst  all  tlie  dfemono- 
logy  of  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical  writers,  this 
name  should  be  exclusively  confined  to  the  New 
Testament— J.  N. 

BEER  (1^,  a  teeUi  Sqit  Boi^p),  a  local 
fwopcr  name,  denoting,  whedier  by  itself  or  in 
*^<>np<^otion,  the  presence  of  a  well  of  water, 
"^^^w  were  two  placei  so  called. — 1.  A  pUce 


in  the  land  of  Moab,  which  was  one  of  the  en- 
campments of  the  Israelites  TNtun.  xxi.  16). — 
2.  A  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judan.  It  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  Scripture  (Judg.  ix.  21),  as  the 
place  to  which  Jotham  fied.  Eusebius  (  OnomasU 
a.v.  'Rtipi,  Bera^  places  Beer  eight  R.  miles  north 
of  Eleutheroiwfis ;  this  is  probably  an  error, 
as  he  also  states  that  it  liecomes  visible  at  the 
seventh  R.  mile  on  the  road  firom  Nicopolis  to 
Jerusalem,  which  cannot  be  true  of  a  town  situ- 
ated as  he  indicates ;  but  is  true  of  a  place  still 
bearing  the  corresptrnding  name  of  el-Biieh,  which, 
since  Maundreirs  time,  has  been  identified  with 
Beer  {Journey,  March  25^.  Eusebius  pro- 
bably wrote  * Eleutheropolis  for  *  Jerusalem;' 
for  die  place  in  questitm  is  nearly  at  the  ex- 
pressed distance,  northward,  from  the  latter 
city.  ^Bireh  is  mentioned,  under  the  name  of 
Biro,  by  Brocard  (c.  vii.  p.  178),  in  whose  time 
it  was  held  by  the  Templars.  By  the  Crusaders 
and  the  later  ecclesiastics  it  was  erroneously  con- 
founded widi  the  ancient  Michmash.  Bireb  is 
situated  oa  die  ridge,  running  from  east  to  west, 
which  bounds  the  nordiem  prosnect,  as  beheld  from 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity,  and  may  be  seen  from 
a  great  distance  north  and  south.  It  is  now  a 
lai^  village,  with  a  population  of  700  Moslems. 
The  houses  are  low,  and  many  of  them  half  under- 
ground. Many  large  stones  and  various  sub- 
structions evince  the  antiquity  of  the  site ;  and 
there  are  remains  of  a  fine  old  church  of  the  time 
of  the  Crusades  (Robinson,  ii.  131 ;  Reland,  Pa- 
UBatina,  p.  617  ;    Richter,  WaUfahrten,  p.  54). 

BEEROTH  (rtT^9),  the  plural  of  Beer,  and 
by  manv  taken  for  the  same  place.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  if  they  were  different  (but  he  believes 
them  the  same),  tlie  Bireh  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding article  represents  Beeroth  mther  than  Beer. 
Beerodi  is  mentioned  as  a  city  of  the  Gibeonites 
(Josh.  ix.  17),  and  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of 
benjamin  (2  Sam.  iv.  2 ;  Ezra  ii.  25).  Eusebius 
distinguishes  it  from  Beer  (  Onomast,  a.  v.  Bij^h^, 
Beeroth),  and  assigns  it  a  position  coincident  with 
that  now  occupied  by  Bireh,  L  e,  seven  R.  miles 
(in  fact  rather  more)  north  of  Jerusalem. 

BEERSHEBA  {)iy^  1^^,  weU  of  the  oath; 
Sept  Bfip<rafi€i),  a  place  in  the  sonthemmott 
part  of  Canaan,  celebrated  for  the  sojourn  of  Ihe 
patriarchs.  It  took  its  name  from  the  well  which 
was  dug  there  by  Abraham,  and  the  oadi  which 
confirmed  his  treaty  with  Abimelech  (Gen.  xxi.31). 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  station  of  diat 
patriarch,  and  here  he  planted  one  of  those '  groves* 
which  formed  the  temples  of  those  remote  times 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  A  town  of  some  consequence 
afterwards  arose  on  the  spot,  and  retained  the 
same  name.  It  was  first  assigned  to  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28),  and  afterwards  trans- 
ferred to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2),  but  was  still 
popularly  ascribed  to  Judah  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7). 
B^g  the  sondiemmoet  city  of  the  land,  its  name 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  being  proverbially 
used  in  describing  die  extent  of  the  land,  in  the 
phrase  *•  from  Dan  (in  the  north)  to  Bc«rsheba* 
(in  the  south),  and  reversely,  'from  Beersheba 
unto  Dan'  (Judg.  xx.  I;  2  Sam.  xvii.  11; 
1  Chron.  xxi.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxx.  5).  When  the 
land  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  the  extent 
of  that  of  Judah  was  in  like  manner  described 
by  the  phrase '  from  Beersheba  to  Mount  Ephraim* 
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(-2Chioii.xiz.4}.  Ha 
wtabliiheil  hii  mu  ai  judgf*  for  the  loulbem- 
maat  dutrieb  ( 1  Sun.  viii.  2)  :  itwa*  rromtlieDce 
thai  Elijali  wattdetad  out  into  the  aoutbem  doert 
( 1  Kiagi  xix.  3)  :  hEie  woa  ooe  of  the  chief  leata 
uf  idolatitnii  ironhip  in  the  timo  of  Uuuh 
(Amoa  V,  9)  liii.  H);  and  to  thii  place,  amoDg 
o(heiB,thfl  Jew>  retunied  afle[tbeCa[itivit7(Neh.  | 
n.  37,  3(J).  Tliu  ii  the  lait  time  ib  oaine  occun  I 
in  the  Old  TatamenL  In  the  New  Teriamoit  I 
it  if  nut  once  moktioned ;  nor  ii  it  referred  to,  ai  ' 
then  eiiiting,  by  any  writer  evlia  than  Euiebiua  , 
and  Jeiome,  in  the  fourth  century,  who  docribe  I 
it  aa  a  large  village  (Eiueb.  uiiai  liFfiimi;  Je-  I 
mne,  vicut  grandu},  and  the  |Mat  of  a  Roman 
ganiHii.  In  the  cenlurica  bdbn  and  afler  the 
Hnlem  omqueit  It  I*  mentioaed  among  the  epii- 
copal  citiet  of  Palatine  (Heland,  Pabnl.  i.  331 ; 
but  none  oT  iti  biibopi  are  anywhere  named.  Tbe 
■ila  oeemi  to  hare  been  forifotten,  li)l  tbe  foui^ 
teentb  century,  woen  Sir  John  Maunderille, 
Rudolf  de  Sucbem,  and  William  de  BaldoDMl 
recogniied  the  name  at  a  place  which  they  paned 
on  their  mute  from  Sinai  fa)  Uebrm.  It  wat  then 
uninhabited,  but  Kime  of  the  chnrchs  wen  itill 
ihuiding.  From  llial  time  till  tbe  recent  viiit  of 
Dr.  Ro&nnn,  the  |jlace  remained  unriiilad  and 
unlcnown,  except  fur  tbe  alight  notice  obtained  Ly 
Seetien  from  the  Arohi  (Zoch'a  Monati,  Corrap. 
xvii.  143).  Dr.  Ruliinion  give*  a  clear  idea  of 
tite  aoulbemmoat  diitricl  of  Pale>tin&  in  which  ii 
Beerabeba,  and  with  which  tbe  book  of  Geneais 


Coming  from  the  loutb,  he  em^ed  from  the 
deaert  by  a  lung  and  gradual  aieent,  OTer  iwell- 
ing  hilli  acantily  covered  with  graoi.  The 
■ummit  of  thia  aicent  aflbtded  a  view  over  a 
bnad  baitvn  tract,  bounded  on  the  horiion  by 
the  mouutaini  of  Judah  mulh  of  Hebron  :  '  We 
now  felt  that  the  desert  waa  at  on  end.  Descend- 
ing gradually,  we  come  out  upon  an  qien  undu- 
lating country ;  the  ■hrulH  ceaied,  or  neatly  id  ; 
green  nan  wat  >eai  along  tbe  leaser  watercounes, 
and  almoat  green  award ;  while  the  gentle  hilli, 
eoieted  in  oidinat;  aeasoiit  with  gran  and  rich 
pastiue,  were  now  burnt  over  with  draught  In 
thice.quaiten  of  an  hooi  we  reached  Wody  ea- 
Leba,  a  wide  watercuune  or  bed  of  a  torrent, 
running  beic  W.S.W.,  ixyaa  whoM  northeni  aide, 
close  upon  the  bank,  ate  two  deep  well*,  atill 
called  Bir-n-Leba,  the  ancient  Beenbeba.  We 
had  enteted  the  borders  of  Palatine!'  These 
wellf  aie  05  roda  apart.  They  are  circular,  and 
stoned  up  rery  neatly  with  maaonry,  apparently 
veiy  ancient  The  largeat  of  tiiem  it  13^  feet  i 
in  diameter,  and  444  fnt  deep  to  the  tui£ace  of  | 
the  water,  1 S  of  which,  at  the  bottom,  are  ex-  i 
caiated  in  the  tolid  lock.  The  other  well  it  5  j 
feet  in  diameter  by  U  feet  deep.  '  The  water  , 
in  both  is  pore  and  twest,  and  in  grest  abnn-  i 
dance;  the  Sneat,  indeed,  we  had  found  since  I 
leaving  Sinai.  Both  wells  ate  surrounded  with  . 
dtinking-ttougfat  of  Mosie  for  camels  and  flocks,  | 
such  a*  were  doubtlcai  uted  of  old  by  tbe  flocka  I 
which  were  fed  on  the  adjacent  hills'  (Robinson, 
i.  301).  No  ruins  were  at  flrtt  visible  ;  but,  on 
examination,  foundations  oTIbnner  dwellings  were 
traced,  ditpmed  loosely  over  the  low  hills,  to  the 
noilb  of  the  wells,  and  in  tbe  hotlowi  between.  ' 
They  teem  to  have  been  built  chiefly  of  luund  i 
slunea,  although  soma  of  the  stuuea  an  tquated  j 


and  Mnne  hewn ;  luggetting  the  idea  o(  a  awll 
•tiaggling  city.  Tbe  tite  of  the  wellt  it  nariy 
midway  between  the  Kwtbem  aid  of  tbe  Dead  Set 

and  the  Meditemmean  at  Rapbao,  or  twoilT- 
seven  milet  toutheatt  from  Qm,  and  about  ibe 
some  distance  touth.by-wett  from  Hebniu.  Its 
present  Arabic  name,  Bit-es-Sebo,  meana  '  well  of 
the  seven,'  which  some  take  to  be  tbe  significa- 
tion alto  of  Beenbeba,  in  allusion  to  the  sens 
which  Abmham  gave  to  Abimelech,  in  tales  of 
the  oath  between  them.  Theie  it  no  ground  far 
rendering  it  by  '  tecen  veA,'  at  aome  have  dma. 

BEETLK     [CniRQoi.] 

BEEVES  (npS),  Balcar,  in  Arabic  AMvkar, 
CAtlle,  herds,  ajiplicable  to  all  Ruminantia,  tbe 
cameli  alone  eicepled  -,  but  more  patticalariy  to 
the  Bovid»  and  the  gmna  rfthe  larger  antelopa. 

Oi  or  beeve,  >)1?K,  aiufA,  the  moat  importaDt 
of  all  clean  beasts  (Ps.  viii.  1;  cxliv.  U;  J«. 
li.  t<J).  Bull,  lie,  lAor;  ChaMn,  lour,' Arabic 
Al-latir;  Latin,  tauna;  Celtic,  tor.  Young 
tmll,1D,;jAar,Belgic,«iVCJobxxi.lO;  IStm. 
yi.  7,  10;  Pt.  Ixil.  31).  Heifer,  mD,  pkank 
Calf,  ?]y,  igeS;  Arabic,  idgli  but  tbe6,  MtTh 
although  tbe  himched  oi  occun  on  Egyj^isn 
monument*,  we  take  to  refo-  lo  an  oryi,  at  acU 
at  Biiter.e(4nitA, unlet*  it  be  the  Anlilope  de&Bi 
of  Wilkinson,  a  speciea  not  jet  tcioitifically  de- 
tcribed.-~C.  U.  S. 

BEGG.UtS.     [Aj.ki.1 

KEKEADINa.     [PtiHiuiHEKTS.} 

BEHEMOTH  (niDHi,  Job  xl.  15;  a. 
Coptic,  according  lo  Joblonski,  Pehtmonl)  a 
regaided  a*  the  plural  of  behemah,  HDrtS.  but 
'~'~Ion  ore  by  no  meant  agreed  a*  to  i1i 
Ing.     A  number  of  learned  men,  willi 


ilerpretationl  oi  tbe 
Uautifiil  poetical  allualcnt  in  Job  zl.  15-34,  tbe 
eiactneta  of  the  deacripliai  whoi  compared  wldi 
tbe  tpecio,  which,  bowEver,  In  some  ropects  is 
ir>ore  applicable  to  tbe  elephant,  white  in  othot 
it  it  equally  ao  to  both  animals.  Hnice  the  term 
behemoth,  takoi  Intensely  (for  In  some  places  il 
it  admitted  to  designate  cattle  in  gaiersl).  miy 
be  aMumed  to  be  a  poetical  posnniiicatiDn  of  tlie 
great  Pocbydetmata,  or  evai  Herbivoia,  wberein 
the  idea  of  hl[n«patamut  is  |)redominant.  Thit 
view  accnunta  lor  the  ascription  lo  it  of  chaiadai 
not  tndy  applicable  lo  one  speciea;  for  irtfanca 
the  tall  is  likened  to  a  cadat  ({lovided  33T 
really  denolea  Ibe  toil,  which  tbe  conteil  maka 
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terj  doubtful.  See  Zeddel,  Beitr.  z.  Bibl, 
Zoohffie),  which  is  only  admissible  in  the  case 
of  the  elephant ;  again,  '  the  mountains  bring 
him  fmik  food  ;*  <  he  trnsteth  that  he  can  diaw 
up  Jordan,"  a  river  which  dephants  alone  could 
rnch ;  <  his  nose  pierceth  through  snares/  cer^ 
tainl  J  more  indicative  of  that  animal's  proboscis 
with  its  extraordinary  delicacy  of  scent  and 
touch,  ever  cautiously  applied,  man  of  the  obtuse 
perceptions  of  the  river-horse.  Finally,  the  ele- 
phant is  fiir  more  dangerous  as  an  enemy  than 
the  hippopotamus,  which  numerous  pictorial  sculp- 
tures on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  represent  as 
fearlessly  speared  by  a  single  hunter  standing  on 
his  float  of  log  and  reeds.  Yet  although  the  ele- 
phant is  scarcely  less  fond  of  water,  the  descrip- 
ticn  referring  to  manners,  such  as  lying  under 
the  shade  of  willows  among  reeds,  in  feos,  &c.,  is 
more  directly  characteristic  of  the  hippopotamus. 
The  book  of  Job  appears,  from  many  infernal 
indications,  to  have  been  written  in  Asia,  and  is 
fall  of  knowledge^  although  that  knowledge  is 
not  expressed  acwrding  to  the  precise  techni- 
calities of  modem  science;  it  offers  pictures  in 
magnificent  outline,  without  condescending  to 
minute  and  laboured  details.  Considered  in  this 
light,  the  expression  in  Ps.  1. 10,  *  For  every  beast 
of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  (behemoth) 
upon  a  thousand  hills,*  acquires  a  grandeur  and 
force  &r  surpassing  the  mere  idea  of  cattle  of 
various  kinds.  If,  therefore,  we  take  this  plural 
noon  to  bear  the  meaning  here  briefly  indicated, 
we  may  likewise  consider  the  leviathan,  its  coun- 
teqiart,  a  similarly  generalized  term  with  the 
idtt  of  the  crocodile  most  prominent ;  but  from 
the  vCTy  name  indicating  a  twisting  animal,  and 
which,  from  various  texts  evid^itly  include  tlie 
great  pythons,  cetacea,  and  sharks  of  the  sur- 
rounding seas  and  deserts,  it  conveys  a  more 
sublime  allusion  than  if  limited  to  the  crocodile, 
an  animal  familiar  to  every  Egyptian,  and  well 
known  even  in  Palestine. — C.  H.  8. 
BEKAH,  half  a  shekel.     [Wbiohts.] 

BEL  03,  contracted  from  /^9,  the  Aramaic 

fonn  of  7f^ ;  Sept  B^A  and  B^Xor),  is  the 
name  under  which  the  national  god  of  the  Baby- 
lonians is  cursorily  mentioned  in  Isa.  xlvi.  I ; 
J«r.  1.  2;  li.  44.  The  only  passages  in  the  Bible 
which  contain  any  further  notice  of  this  deity 
are  Bar.  vi.  40,  and  the  apocryphal  addition  to 
the  book  of  Daniel,  in  the  Sept,  xiv.  1,  sq., 
where  we  read  of  meat  and  drink  being  daily 
otkred  to  him,  according  to  a  usage  occurring  in 
classical  idolatry,  and  termed  Lectistemia  (Jet. 
li.  44^.  We,  therefore,  turn  to  the  testimonies 
of  proone  writers.  Ajparticular  account  of  tiie 
pymmidal  temple  of  Bel,  at  Babylon,  is  given 
by  Herodotus,  i.  181-183.  It  is  there  also  stated 
that  the  sacrifices  of  this  god  consisted  of  adult 
cattle  (wp6fiara)f  of  their  young,  when  sucking 
(which  last  class  were  the  only  victims  oflered . 
up  on  the  golden  altar),  and  of  incense.  The 
custom  of  providing  him  with  Lectistemia  may 
he  infened  from  the  table  placed  before  thie 
*t*tae,  but  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned.  Dio- 
donis  (ii.  9)  gives  a  similar  account  of  this 
t^niple;  but  adds  that  there  were  laige  golden 
statues  of  SSeus,  Hera,  and  Rhea  on  its  summit, 
vith  a  table^  conunon  to  them  all,  before  them. 
^CMnius,  in  order  to  support  his  own  theory. 
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endeavours  to  show  that  this  statue  of  Zeus  must 
have  been  that  of  SaturUy  and  that  tliat  of  Rhea 
represented  the  sun.  Hitzig,  however,  in  his  note 
to  Isa.  xvii.  8,  more  justly  observes  that  Hera  is 
the  female  counterpart  to  Zeus-Bel,  that  she  is 
called  so  solely  because  it  was  the  name  of  the 
chief  Greek  goddess,  and  that  she  and  Bel  are 
the  moon  and  sun.  He  refers  for  confirmation  to 
Berosus  (p.  60,  ed.  Richter),  who  states  that  the 
wife  of  Bel  was  called  Omorca,  which  means 
moon;  and  to  Ammian.  MarceU.  xxiii.  3,  for  a 
statement  that  the  moon  was,  in  lat^  times,  zea- 
lously worshipped  in  Mesopotamia.  The  clas- 
sical writers  generally  call  this  Babylonian  deity 
by  their  names,  Zeus  and  Jtqnter  (Herod,  and 
Diod.  /.  c. ;  Plm.  Hiit  Nat.  vi.  30) ;  by  which 
they  assuredly  did  not  mean  the  planet  of  diat 
nam^  but  merely  the  chief  god  of  their  religious 
system.  Cicero,  however  (De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  16), 
recognises  Hercules  in  the  Belus  of  India,  which 
is  a  loose  term  for  Babylonia.  This  fitvours  the 
identity  of  Bel  and  Melkarth. 

The  questicm  whedier  the  sun  or  the  planet 
Jupiter  was  the  power  of  nature  adored  under 
the  name  of  Bel,  is  discussed  under  the  article 
Baal. 

The  following  engraving,  taken  frtmi  a  Baby- 
lonian cylinder,  represents,  according  to  Mtinter, 
the  sun-god  and  one  of  his  priests.  The  triangle 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  pillars,  the  star  with 
eight  rays,  and  the  half  moon,  are  all  significant 
symbols.— J.  N. 


BEL  and  DRAGON.  [Daniel,  Apocry- 
phal AnnxTiONs  to.] 

BELA.     [Zoar] 

BELL.  The  first  bells  known  in  history  are 
those  small  golden  bells  which  were  attached  to 
^e  lower  part  of  the  blue  robe  (the  robe  of  the  ephod) 
which  formed  part  of  the  dress  of  the  high-priest  in 
his  sacerdotal  ministrations  (Exod.  xxviii.  33, 34  : 
comp.  Ecclus.  xlv.  11).  They  were  there  nlaced 
alternately  with  the  pomegranate-shaped  Icnobs, 
one  of  these  being  between  every  two  of  the  bells. 
The  number  of  these  bells  is  not  mentioned  in 
Scripture;  but  tradition  states  that  there  were 
sixty-six  (Clem.  Alex.  StromatOj  p.  563).  We 
need  not  seek  any  other  reason  for  this  rather  sin- 
gular use  of  bells  than  that  which  is  assigned : 
*  His  sound  shall  be  heard  when  he  goeth  into  the 
holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  whoi  he  cometh 
out,  that  he  die  not  *  (Exod.  xxviii.  35) ;  by  which 
we  may  imderstand  that  the  sound  of  the  bells 
manifested  ^t  he  was  properly  arrayed  in  the 
robes  of  ceremony  which  he  was  required  to  wear 
when  he  entered  the  [nesence-chamber  of  the  Great 
King ;  and  that  as  no  minister  can  enter  the  pre- 
sence of  an  earthly  potentate  abruptly  and  im- 
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announceil,  »  be  (wbom  no  bunuii  being  andd 
introduce;  wu  to  have  hii  CDtnnce  hutnngeied 
by  the  lound  of  the  belli  he  wore.  Thii  uund, 
beaid  ouUide,  alto  notified  to  the  people  the  time 
in  which  be  wu  engaged  in  hit  ocinl  miDiitcR- 
tiun),  and  during  wbjcb  die;  itmained  in  pnyer 
(Luliei.  a,  10). 

'  BaLU  or  tbb  Horiu'  an  mentioned  in 
Zedi.  UT.  30,  which  wen  piab^lj  luch  a*  were 
hung  lo  tbe  bridles  or  forebeBdi,  or  to  belta  aiouitd 
tlM  neclu,  of  hoiMi  Inined  Ibr  war,  that  they 
■night  Iheieby  be  accuMomed  to  wuie  and  tnmuJt, 
and  not  bj  their  olann  eEpose  tbe  riden  to 
danger  in  actual  waifaie.  Hence  a  peraon  who 
had  not  beflD  tried  or  trained  up  to  anything  wat 
by  the  Oreeki  called  iioMnmit, '  nn  not  uied 
lo  the  noin  of  a  bell,'  by  a  metaphor  taken  fmm 
hmea.  The  mule*  employed  in  the  funeral 
pomp  of  Alexander  had  at  each  jaw  a  golden  bell. 
We  incline  lo  think,  bowevo-,  that  the  uh  of 
horte-bella  with  which  the  Jewi  were  moat  familiar, 
and  which  the  prophet  had  in  riew,  wu  tiiat 
which  at  preaent  eiutt  in  the  Eait,  and  in  other 
countrie*  where  carnage  by  pack4ionv  and  mule* 
i«  common.  Tbe  laden  animoli,  being  without 
ridett,  have  belli  hung  from  their  necki,  that  they 
may  be  kept  together,  in  tiRvening  by  night  the 
open  plaini  and  dei^ti,  by  pMbs  and  road*  mi- 
conflned  by  fence*  or  boundarie*;  that  they  may 
be  eheeied  by  tbe  »und  of  the  bellt;  and  that  if 
any  bi»*a  itiayi,  ili  place  may  be  known  by  (he 
•ound  of  it*  bell,  while  the  general  nund  ^m 
the  caravan  enable*  tbe  traTellei  who  hai  itiayed 
or  lingBed,  lo  Bnd  and  regain  hi<  party,  even  in 
tbe  nighL 

That  iheianie  mottt^  HoLiMia*  TovaaLoBD, 
which  wai  upco  the  mitre  of  tbe  high-priett, 
(hould,  in  the  happy  day*  foretold  by  the  prophet, 
be  inscribed  enen  upon  the  bell*  of  the  horMt, 
mnnifestly  lignifie*  that  all  thing*,  from  the 
highest  (o  the  loweit,  (hould  in  thoK  day*  be  aanc- 
litled  lo  God. 

It  11  remarkable  that  there  ii  no  appearance  of 
bell*  of  any  kind  iu  the  Egyptian  monument*. 

BELLOWS.  Thii  word  only  occuis  In  Jer. 
TJ.  29,  and  i*  there  used  with  reference  to  the 
caiting  of  metal.  A*  Sree  in  the  Eaat  arealwayi 
of  wood  or  cbarccal,  a  auSlcient  heat  for  oidinajy 
puipD*ei  iaiODn  laiaed  by  the  help  of  fane,  and  the 
use  of  bellow*  ii  confined  to  the  worken  in  metal. 
Such  wat  tbe  case  anciently  ;  and  in  the  mural 
paintings  of  Egypt  weobaerve  no  bellows  but  such 
as  are  used  for  the  forge  or  furnace.  They  thu* 
occur  as  early  as  the  time  of  MoKi,  being  rejre- 
sented  in  a  tomb  at  Tbebe*  which  bears  the  name 
of  Tbotbmes  111,     They  coutiiled  of  a  leathern 


hag,  secuied  and  fitted  into  a  ftame,  ftom  which 
a  Ivg  pipe  eitcnded  fbr  carrying  tbe  wind  to  the 
die.    The;  were  winked  by  the  feet,  the  operator 


tnngl 


!  held  in  hii 


painting,  tiiat  when  the  man  lefl  liie  bellow 
were  raised  a*  if  filled  with  air,  and  tfaii  wouia 
imply  ft  knowledge  of  the  valve  (Wilkinson's 
Anl.  Egyptian;  iii.  338). 

BELLY.  Among  die  Heheewi^  and  with  imat 
ancient  nation*,  the  belly  was  regarded  as  tbeitat 
of  the  carnal  affections,  a*  being,  according  to  the 
notion)  of  antiquity,  that  which  first  naiteke*  of 
•ennial  pleanm  (Tit.  i.  3;  Phil.  iii.  9;  Rem. 
in.  IS).  It  is  used  likewise  iymbolically  fer 
the  heart,  the  mneimoat  tecenet  of  the  aoul  (Pros, 
iviii.  S  ;  XX.  27)  xxii.  IS),  lie  embiOtrmff  at 
tbe  belly  signifies  all  tbe  train  of  evil*  which  nay 
come  upon  a  man  (Jer.  iv.  19;    ix,  15;  caaf. 


i.  27). 


BELOMANCY.  [DiTiMiTiON.] 
BELSBAZZAR  (l-VKE^a  ;  Sept  Ba\Tinf) 
ii  tbe  name  given  in  the  book  of  Daniel  to  tbe  Isil 
king  of  the  Chaldees,  under  nhom  Babylon  wis 
taken  by  the  Medea  and  Persians.  Berodotus  callt 
this  king,  and  also  his  father,  Loiynefus,  which  i> 
undoubtedly  a  CDrTuptian  oC  f-'abonntdai,  thr 
name  by  which  he  wai  known  to  Berosua,  in  Ju- 
•epb.  Contr.  Apion.  i.  2/1.  Yet  in  Joseph.  {Anli^. 
X.  11.  2)  it  ii  stated  that  Ballasar  wai  csll«i 
Naboandel  by  the  Babylonians.  Nabonadivi  ia 
the  Canon  oT  Ptolemy,  Nabtmtdta  in  Euaeb. 
Chron.  Amm.  i.  p.  60  (from  Aleiander  Poly 
histor,),  and  Nabonnidochtu  in  Kii»eh.  fV^. 
Evan.  ix.  41  (from  Hegastbene*},  are  remaiked 
by  Winer  as  other  varielie*  of  hi*  name.  Wunt 
(Simon.  Lex.)  conjecture*  that  in  the  name  Bel- 
shauar  the  element  iluuiar  means  'tlie  prinupte 
of  fire'    lil— J, 

Nothing  i*  really  known  of  this  king  eicqil 
from  the  book  of  Datiiel,  the  authenticity  and 
credibility  of  wbich  will  be  treated  under  tbe 
article  UiNiai..  That  which  i»  told  of  Nahcn- 
nedus  by  Betoeus  does  not  agree  witii  the  Scrip- 
tural account,  tii.,  that  losing  a  pitched  battle 
Bgainst  CftUi  in  the  up«i  plain,  Nabonnedui  wai 
abut  up  in  the  city  Boitippa  m  the  Euphnlo, 
below  Babylon,  and  soon  forced  lo  surrender  his 
peniBi.  Cyrus  rectrived  him  kindly,  tent  bim 
into  Caramania,  and  settled  him  on  an  stale, 
where  he  ended  hii  life  peaceably.  No  hypothesis 
will  reconcile  this  account  with  the  other,  sinu 
it  is  certain  that  Nabonnedus  is  the  iatt  iiag  in 
the  one  narrative,  as  Belshauar  in  Ibe  ottiet. 
Some  of  the  older  critics  in  vain  sideavourcd  to 
remove  the  difficulties,  by  making  Belshauar  Ae 
same  as  Idboroaoarcbod,  who  preceded  NahoiK 
nedui.  Xenophini  (^Cynp.  vii.  S,  30)  agrees  witk 
the  book  of  Daniel  •*  to  the  late  of  Belshansi. — 
F.  W.  N. 
BELTESHAZZAR.  [Danibl.] 
BELU3,  TEMPLE  OF.  [Bani-] 
BEN  03,  ton)  i*  oAen  foond  a*  the  fint  de- 
ment of  pmper  names )  in  which  case  tbe  wc«d 
which  followB  it  i*  alwiyi  to  be  couidaed  dt- 
potdent  on  it,  in  the  relation  of  our  geoitire. 
The  word  which  ibllow*  Ben  may  aths-  be  of 
itteir  a  pniper  name,  or  be  an  ^)pellative  ar  ah- 
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class,  as  tlie  Syro-Arabian  natioDf  are  all  paiti- 
caUrly  addicted  to  genealogy,  and  as  they  possess 
DO  sumames,  nor  family  names  in  our  sense,  they 
hare  no  means  of  attaching  a  definite  designation 
to  a  person,  except  by  adding  some  accessory 
ipectficatian  to  his  distinctive,  or,  as  we  would 
tenn  it,  ChrisHan,  name.  This  explains  why  so 
many  persons,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
meots,  are  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  the 
names  of  their  fadio-.  The  same  usage  is  espe- 
cially frequent  among  the  Arabs ;  but  they  have 
improved  its  definiteness  by  adding  the  name  of 
the  person's  child,  in  case  he  has  one.  In  doing 
^  they  always  observe  this  arrangement — the 
name  of  the  child,  the  pmon*s  own  name,  and 
the  name  of  his  fiidier.  Thus  the  designation  of 
^  patriardi  Isaac  would,  in  Arabic,  run  thus — 
Father  of  Jacob,  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham  (Abfi 
Jaqdb,  Ishfiq,  ben  Ibrahim^.  As  for  the  latter 
class,  there  is  an  easy  transition  from  this  strict 
Qse  of  ten  to  its  employment  in  a  figurative  sense, 
to  denote  a  peculiar  dependence  of  derivation. 
The  principle  of  such  a  connection  not  only  ex- 
plains such  proper  names  as  Ben  Chased  (son  of 
mercy),  but  applies  to  many  striking  metaphors 
in  other  classes  of  words,  as  sons  of  the  bow,  a  son 
of  seventeen  years  (the  usual  mode  of  denoting 
t^),  a  hill,  the  son  of  oil  (Isa.  v.  2),  and  many 
others,  in  which  our  translation  efifaces  the  Ori- 
ental type  of  the  expression.  All  proper  names 
which  begin  with  Boi  belong  to  one  or  the  other 
of  diese  classes.  Ben  Aminadab,  Ben  Gaber,  and 
Ben  Oiesed  (1  Kings  iv.  10,  11)  illustrate  all 
the  possibilities  of  combination  noticed  above. 
In  thtte  names,  Ben  would,  perhaps,  be  better  not 
translated,  as  it  is  in  our  version ;  although  the 
Volgate  has  preserved  it,  as  also  the  Sept.  ap- 
pears to  have  once  done  in  ver.  8,  to  judge  by  the 
leading  there. 

These  remarks  apply  also  in  part  to  Bar,  the 
Aramaic  syncmynne  of  Ben,  as  in  the  name  Bar- 
AM)Qs.-J.  N. 

BENAIAH  (^nj}5  or  H^?  ;  Sept  Bw^o/os), 
SOD  of  Jehoiada,  and  commander  of  David's  g^rd 
(the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  2  Sam.  viii.  18). 
His  ex|)loits  were  celebrated  in  Israel.  He  over- 
came two  Moabitish  champions  (*  lions  of  God'), 
*W  an  Egyptian  giant  with  his  own  spear,  and 
vent  down  mto  an  exhausted  cistern  and  de- 
*troyed  a  lion  which  had  fallen  into  it  when 
corned  with  snow  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  21).  Benaiah 
(doobtlesB  with  the  guard  he  commanded)  ad- 
Wed  to  Solomcm  when  Joab  and  others  attempted 
to  set  up  Adonijab ;  and  when  that  attempt  faued, 
^  u  belonged  to  his  office,  was  sent  to  put  Joab 
to  deadi,  after  which  he  was  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  in  his  place  (1  Kings  i.  36 ;  ii. 
29).  Some  persons  named  Benaiah  returned  fVom 
4e  exile  witb  Exra  (x.  25, 30,  35,  43). 

BENHADAD  ("Tinil.  «m  of  Hadad;  Sept 
i4^  'AScp),  the  name  of  thiee  kings  of  Damascene- 
Syria.  As  to  the  latter  part  of  this  name, 
Hadad,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  name 
of  the  Syrian  god  Aoad.  The  expression  son 
of  Hadad,  which  denotes  dependence  and  obe* 
^lence,  not  only  accords  witn  the  analogies  of 
0^  heathen  names,  but  is  also  supported  by  the 
existence  of  such  tenns  as  *800s  of^  God'  among 
the  Hebrews  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6). 
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1.  BENHADAD,  the  king  of  Syria  who  was 
subsidised  by  Asa  king  of  Judah  to  invade  Israel, 
and  thereby  compel  Baasha  (who  had  invaded 
Judah)  to  return  to  defend  his  own  kingdom 
(I  Kings  XT.  18).  [Asa.]  This  Ben-hadad  has, 
with  some  reason,  been  supposed  the  Hadad  the 
Edomite  who  rebelled  against  Solomon  (I  Kings 
xi.  25). 

2.  BENHADAD,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the 
preceding.  His  earlier  history  is  much  involved 
m  that  of  Ahab,  with  whom  he  was  constantly  at 
war  [Ahab].  He  owed  the  signal  defeat  in 
which  that  war  terminated  to  the  vain  notion 
which  assimilated  Jehovah  to  the  local  deities 
which  the  nations  of  Syria  worshipped,  deeming 
Him  *  a  Grod  of  the  hills,'  but  impotent  to  defend 
his  votaries  in  'the  plains^  (I  Kings  xx.  1-30). 
Instead  of  pursuing  his  victory,  Ahab  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  defeated  Boahadad,  was  ob- 
served for  about  twelve  years,  when  the  Syrian 
king  declared  war  against  Jehoram  the  son  of 
Ahab,  and  invaded  Israel :  but  all  his  plans  and 
operations  were  frustrated  by  being  maae  known 
to  Jehoram  by  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  Kings  vi.  8, 
ad  Jin.).  After  some  years  he  however  renewed 
the  war,  and  besieged  Jehoram  in  his  capital, 
Samaria,  until  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities  and  most  revolting  resources 
by  famine.  The  siege  was  then  unexpectedly 
raised,  according  to  a  prediction  of  Elisha, 
throu^  a  puiic  infused  into  the  besiegers,  who 
concluding  that  a  noise  which  they  seemed  to 
hear  portended  the  advance  upon  them  of  a  foreign 
host  procured  by  Jehoram,  tlu)ught  only  of  saving 
themselves  by  flight.  The  next  year  Benhadad, 
learning  that  Elisha,  through  whom  so  many  of 
his  designs  had  been  brought  to  nought,  had 
arrived  at  Damascus,  sent  an  officer  of  distinction 
named  Hazael  with  presents,  to  consult  him  as  to 
his  recovery  from  an  illness  under  which  he  then 
suflered.  The  prophet  answered,  that  bis  disease 
was  not  mortal,  but  that  he  would  nevertheless 
die.  This  was  accomplished  a  few  days  after  by 
this  very  Hazael,  who  smothered  the  sick  monarch 
in  his  bed,  and  mounted  the  thnme  in  his  stead, 
B.C.  884  (2  Kings  viii.  7-15).  [Elisha;  Ha- 
zabl;  Jehoram.] 

3.  BENHADAD,  king  of  Syria,  son  of  the 
Hasael  just  mentioned.  He  was  thrice  defeated 
bv  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  recovered  from 
him  all  the  territories  beyond  Jordan  which  Ha- 
zael had  rent  from  the  dominion  of  Israel  (2  Kings 
xiii.  3,  24,  25). 

BENJAMIN  (1^;^3;  Sept  Btyia^y),  young- 
est  son  of  Jacobj  by  Rachel  (Gto.  XXXV.  18).  His 
mother  died  immediately  after  he  was  bom,  and 
with  her  last  breath  named  him  ^Diy  p  (Ben- 
Oni,  <  Son  of  my  pain'),  which  the  fa^er  changed 
into  Benjamin,  a  word  of  nearly  the  same  sound, 
but  portending  comfort  and  consolation,  '  Son 
of  my  right  hand,*  probably  dluding  to  the 
support  and  protection,  he  promised  himself  from 
this,  his  last  child,  in  his  old  age.  This  sup- 
position is  strengthened  when  we  reflect  on  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  consented  to  part  with 
him  in  very  trying  circumstances,  yielding  only 
to  the  pressure  of  famine  and  the  most  urgent 
necessity  (G^en.  xlii.). 

In  Geo.  Ivi.  21,  sq.,  the  immediate  descendants 
of  Benjamin  are  given  to  the  number  of  ten^ 
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whereas  in  Num.  xxvi.  38»I0,  only  teren  ore 
enumerated,  and  some  even  under  diflferent  names. 
Thii  diflerence  may  probably  be  owing  to  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  Benjamin  had  died  either  at  an  early  period 
or  at  least  childless. 

The  tribe  of  Benjamin,  though  the  least  nu> 
merous  of  Israel,  became  nerertheleas  a  consi- 
derable race  in  process  of  time.  In  the  desert  it 
counted  35,400  warriors,  all  above  twenty  years 
of  age  (Num.  i.  36  ;  ii.  22) ;  and,  at  the  entrance 
of  Israel  into  Canaan,  even  as  many  as  45,600. 
The  portion  allotted  to  this  tribe  was  in  pro- 
pcMtion  to  its  small  number,  and  was  encom- 
passed by  the  districts  of  Ephraim,  Dan,  and 
Judah,  in  central  Palestine.  In  Josh,  xviii.  1 1-20, 
tiie  northern  and  southern  boimdaries  are  mi- 
nutely described ;  from  ver.  12  to  16  is  sketched 
the  noilhera  boundary-line,  and  from  16  to  20,  the 
southern.  Within  the  boundaries  described  in 
these  eight  verses  lay  a  district  rather  small,  but 
highly-cultivated  and  naturally  fertile  (Joseph. 
ArUiq,  v.  1 .  22 ;  Reland,  p.  637),  containing  thirty- 
six  towns  (with  the  villages  appertaining  to  them), 
which  are  named  in  Josh,  xviii.  21-28 :  and  the 
principal  of  which  were  Jericho,  Bethagla,  Bethel, 
Gibeon,  Ramah,  and  Jebus  or  Jerusalem.  This 
latter  place  subsequently  became  the  capital  of 
the  wDole  Jewish  empire;  but  was,  after  the 
division  of  the  land,  still  in  possession  of  the 
Jebusites.  The  Benjamites  had  indeed  been 
charged  to  dispossess  them,  and  occu^  ^t  im- 
portant town ;  but  (Judg.  i  21)  the  Benjamites 
are  reproached  with  having  neglected  to  drive 
them  nom  thence,  that  is,  from  the  upper,  well- 
fortified  part  of  the  place  Zion,  since  the  lotoer 
and  len  fortified  part  had  already  been  taken  by 
Judah  (Judg.  i.  8),  who  in  this  matter  had 
almost  a  common  interest  with  Benjamin.  Zion 
was  finally  taken  from  the  Jebusites  by  David 
(2  Sam.  V.  6,  sq,). 

In  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
became  involved  in  a  civil  war  with  the  other 
eleven  tribes,  for  having  refused  to  give  up  to  jus- 
tice the  miscreants  of  Gibeon  who  had  publicly 
violated  and  caused  the  death  of  a  concubine  of 
a  man  of  Ephraim,  who  had  passed  with  her 
through  Gibeon.  This  war  terminated  in  the 
almost  utter  extinction  of  the  tribe ;  leaving  do 
hope  for  its  regeneration  from  the  circumstance, 
that,  not  only  nad  nearly  all  the  women  of  tiiat 
tribe  been  previously  slain  by  their  foes,  but  the 
eleven  other  tribes  had  engaged  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath  not  to  marry  their  daughters  to  any 
man  belonging  to  Benjamin.  When  the  thirst 
of  revenge,  however,  had  abated,  diey  found 
means  to  evade  the  letter  of  the  oath,  and  to 
revive  the  tribe  again  by  an  alliance  with  them 
(Judg.  xix.  20,  21).  This  revival  was  so  rapid, 
that,  in  the  time  of  David,  it  already  numbered 
59,134  able  warriors  (I  Chron.  vii.  6-12);  in 
that  of  Asa,  280,000  (2  Chron.  xiv.  8);  and 
in  that  of  Jehoshaphat,  200,000  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
17). 

This  tribe  had  also  the  honour  of  giving  the 
first  king  to  the  Jews,  Saul  being  a  Benjamite 
(1  Sam.  ix.  I,  2).  After  the  death  of  Saul,  ^e 
Benjamites,  as  might  have  been  expected,  de- 
clared theinselves  for  his  son  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam. 
ii.  8,  sq.);  until,  after  the  assassination  of  that 
prince,  David  became  king  of  all  Israel.    David 


having  at  last  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Zicn, 
and  made  it  his  own  residence,  the  close  alliance 
that  seems  previously  to  have  existed  between 
the  tribes  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  (Judg.  i.  f<) 
was  cemented  by  the  circumstance  tbat,  while 
Jerusalem  actually  belonged  to  the  district 
of  Benjamin,  that  of  Judidi  was  immediately 
contiguous  to  it.  Tlius  it  happened,  that,  at  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon, Benjamin  espoused  the  cause  of  Judah,  and 
formed,  together  with  it,  a  kingdom  by  them- 
selves. Indeed,  the  two  tribes  stood  always  in 
such  a  close  ocmnection,  as  often  to  be  included 
under  the  single  term  Judah  (1  Kings  xi.  13; 
xii.  20).  After  the  exile,  also,  these  two  tribes 
constituted  the  flower  of  the  new  Jewish  colony 
in  Palestine  (comp.  Exr.  xL  1 ;  x.  9). — £.  M. 

BEREA  (B^poia),  Acts  xvii.  10,  a  city  of 
Bfacedonia,  which  Pliny  (Hist  NaL  iv.  10) 
^aces  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province ;  and 
Ptolemy  (Geog,  iii.  13)  in  that  part  of  it  called 
iCmathia.  It  was  on  the  river  Astneus,  not  far 
from  Pella,  towards  the  south-west,  and  near 
Mount  Bermius.  It  was  afterwards  called  Irr- 
nopolis,  and  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Boor. 
Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  this  place  frt)m  Hm^ 
salonica ;  and  the  Jevrish  residents  are  described 
as  more  ingenuous,  and  of  a  better  disposition 
(not  '  more  noble,*  as  in  the  Authorised  Vernon) 
*  than  those  of  Thessalonica  *  (o^rot  8^  ^ffv 
€lytp4irrfpot  ruv  ip  StccaXoyUcji^  in  that  they 
diligently  searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the 
tmdi  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostles. 

BERENICE  (BcpWici)),  eldest  daughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  I.,  and  sister  of  the  younger 
Agrippa  (Acts  XXV.  13,  23;  xxvi.  30).  ^ 
was  married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chafe  n: 
and  after  his  death,  m  order  to  avoid  the  mental 
suspicion  of  incest  with  her  brother  Agrippa,  she 
became  the  wife  of  Polemon,  king  of  Cilicia. 
This  connection  being  soon  dissolved,  she  r^ 
turned  to  her  brother,  and  afterwards  became 
the  mistress  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  (Josejjb. 
Antiq.  xix.  5.  I ;  xx.  7 ;  2»  3 ;  Tacit.  Hist.  ii. 
81 ;  Suet  Tit  7). 

BERODACHBALADAN.  [MbrodachBa- 

LAD  AN.] 

BEROSH  (eh"19)  occurs  in  several  passages  of 
Scripture,  as  in  2  Sam.  vi.  5 ;  1  Kings  v.  8 ;  vi. 
15  and  34;  ix.  U  ;  2  Kings  ix.  23 ;  2  Chrop. 
ii.  8 ;  iii.  5 ;  Ps.  civ.  17 ;  Isa.  xiv.  8 ;  xxxvii. 
24;  xli.  19;  Iv.  13;  Ix.  13;  Esek.  xxvii.  5; 
xxxi.  8 ;  Hos.  xiv.  8 ;  Nah.  ii.  3 ;  Zech.  xi.  2), 
and  Bbroth  (ni"13),  which  is  said  to  be  only 
the  AramsBan  pronunciation  of  the  same  word,  in 
Cant  i.  17,  '  the  bearers  of  our  house  are  cedar, 
and  the  raiterB  of  fir*  (Beroth).  So  in  most  of 
the  other  passages  Em  and  Berosh,  translated 
Cedar  and  Fir  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  are  mmtkmed 
together,  as  1  Kings  v.  8,  '  And  Hiram  sent  to 
Solomon  saying,  I  will  do  all  thy  desire  con- 
cerning timber  of  cedar,  and  concerning  timber  of 
fir ;'  Isa.  xiv.  8,  <  Yes,  tlie  fir-trees  rejoice  at  thee, 
and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.*  But  Kosenmfillet 
says, '  In  most  of  the  passages  where  the  Hebrew 
word  occurs,  it  is  by  the  oldest  Greek  and  the 
Syriac  translators  rendered  Cyprest.*  Celsius,  co 
the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that  BerosA  indicates 
the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  that  Erea,  which  is 
usually  considered  to  have  the  same  meaning. '» 


Ihr  cofnioon  pine  (ptniu  lylvcitiii),  kppaiaitly 
becaiur  be  conceirn  Bncub  to  be  changed  frooi 
ihtriia,  the  Aimbic  nunc  of  pint.  Other*  btve 
thmght  that  Beio^  ii  the  boi,  uh,  juniper,  Jtc 

The  Irani  bervA  or  btrotA  ii  ilightlj  varied  in 
tfae  Syriac  aod  Chaldee  venioiu»  being  written 
ienlMa  in  the  farmer,  uid  bmth  in  the  latter. 
AU  (hcK  are  cloely  ■Hied  to  AruCn,  a  name 
nt  the  Saline  plant,  which  ii  the  fipiBa,  fipiBur, 
«od  A^wSsi'i  of  the  Onelu,and  which  the  Aisbt 
hire  cunrated  into  bunuM  and  buratet.  By 
tlrai  it  ii  applied  to  a  (peciei  of  juniper,  which 
Ukj  cdl  oMk/  and  ana  or  onu.  It  appean 
Id  iu  that  manj  of  theae  tsnu  muit  be  con- 
Bdeied  goierie,  lathei  than  ipeciflc  in  the  nto- 
dcn>  aenie,  wlien  to  much  can  ii  botowed  on 
the  accurate  diacritninatian  of  one  apecia  boat 
uMhn.     Tbua  onu,  applied  bj  the  Arab*  to  > 


bare  been  app!  led  by  the  AntVi&c.  not  only  (o  the 
SiTioe  and  other  ipecia  of  juniper,  tnit  alio  to 
plinti,  eucb  as  the  cypren,  which  lemnble  theie. 
Id  many  of  thoee  caeet,  thetefore.  where  we  are  un- 
^If  lo  JiKover  anyahaoliite  identity  or  ■imiUriCy 
of  name,  we  must  lie  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
tiH*,  die  usee  to  which  thejr  were  applied,  and  the 
litoationt  in  which  they  are  taid  to  have  been  found. 
Tbai,  ai  we  lind  Etes  and  Beroeh  ao  cunalantly 
■mciated  in  Scripture,  the  foruier  may  indicate 
the  cedar  with  the  wild  piiw-Iiee,  whil*  the  latter 
■ay  eonptefaeud  the  juniper  and  cypreu  tribe. 


['•>.]      Ciprca  [Cupnau 


IB.)- 


Tbe  diflerent  epeeiet  of  juniper  have  by  eome 
loluini  been  ranked  under  Cedrui,  the  Ctue 
■|*eiB  bong  diitinguiihed  by  the  title  of  Cedrui 
Wrifcn,  and  the  pine*  by  that  of  Cedrui 
ooiTcrL  Of  Janipena,  the  liwtu«ai  of  the 
Cndu  ind  abhul  of  the  Ai^  there  are  leveial 
^«in  in  Syria.  Of  thewJ.  communii,  the  com- 
""Xi  juniper,  ii  a  eery  widely  difliued  ipeciea, 
'"ing  faimd  in  Europe  and  Aaia,  in  (be  ]ilaini 
t'  neclhem  and  in  the  mountaini  of  MHitbem 
latitude;  unially  fumiing  a  low  ihrub,  but  in 
vme  titualkni  bnng  15  feet,  and  even  30  feet 
«gh.    J.  Oiycohnv,    the  tharp  or  prickly,  or 


brown-berried  juniper,  closely  allied  to  (be  cnm- 
mco  juniper,  ii  an  evergreen  alirub,  fnHn  10  to  13, 
but  •ometirae*  even  30  feet  biKh.  It  waa  Ibund 
by  M  fioui  on  Mount  Lebanon.  J.  drupac^ 
ur  large-fhiited  junipci  i*  a  epeciei  which  wa* 
introduced  into  Europe  from  the  Eait  under  the 
Arabic  name  HabheL  Tbii  name,  however,  i* 
applied  lutho-  to  all  the  ipeclea  than  to  any  one 
in  particular.  It  ti  a  native  of  Mount  Cauiui, 
and  ia  thought  to  be  the  eame  aa  the  greater 
juniper  found  by  Belon  oo  MountTauiiu,  which 
be  deecribei  at  riaing  to  the  height  of  a  cy- 
preu. J.  Pbonicett,  or  PhiEoician  juniper,  ia  the 
great  juniper  of  Dioacoridei,  and  ia  ■  native  of 
the  touth  of  Europe,  Rnaaia,  and  Syria-  It  ha* 
imbricated  leavea,  bcwi  aome  reaemblance  to 
the  cypRM,  and  attuni  a  height  of  from  30  to  30 
feet.  J.  Lycia,  or  Lycian  juniper,  ii  a  dwaif 
apecie*,  and  J.  Sabina,  or  the  common  Savine, 
ia  uauidly  a  law  apreading  ahnib,  but  tamo- 
time*  riae*  to  the  height  of  10  or  13  feet.  It 
ia  a  native  of  the  vuth  of  Europe  and  Syria. 
Of  theae  ipeciei  J.  Oiyuedrua  and  J.  Phcfr- 
nicea  are  the  only  apeciea  which  could  have 
been  the  Bemah  of  Scripture.  Some  ate  of  opi- 
mm  that  the  wood  of  J.  Oiycednu,  latber  than 
that  of  the  (o-called  cedai  1^  Lebuton,  ia  the 
cedar-wood  ao  famed  in  ancient  timea  for  iti 
durability,  and  which  «a*  Iberelbn  employed  in 
making  atalue*.  It  ia  to  the  wood  of  certain 
ipeciea  of  juniper  that  dte  name  of  cedar-wuod 
ia  now  apecially  applied. 

Cupieuui,  the  nnr^purroi  of  the  Qreeka  and  tha 
ntroo  of  the  Aiaba,  caUed  alio  by  them  tlutJrtU-iii- 
hyat,  or  tree  of  life,  ia  the  CuprcMtu  itmpermrtm, 
or  the  evergreen  cyprea*  of  botaniits.  This  tree 
iiwell  known  a*  being  tapering  infarm,inc«iae- 
quence  of  it*  branche*  growing  upright  and  cluee 
to  the  Item,  and  also  tliat  in  it*  general  appear- 
ance it  reaemhlea  the  Idmbaidy  poplar,  ao  that  the 
ooe  ia  often  miatakcn  for  the  other  wlien  leoi  in 
Oriental  diBwingi.  In  louthem  latitude*  it  uau- 
ally  growiUahoghtof  SOorOOfeet.  Ita  branch- 
leta  ore  doaely  covered  with  very  atuatl  imbricated 
leave*,  which  lonain  m  tlie  tree  for  ft  or  6  yean. 
Du  Hamel  atatea  that  he  hai  obaeived  on  the 
bark  of  young  cypreaaea  amoll  porticlea  of  a  auV 
~  —  leaembling  gum  tragacanth,  and  that  he  haa 
laina  to  detach  the**  pot- 
:y  aume  of  the  matter  t*- 

ihipelago,  particularly  of 


Syria,  and  P 
on  the  coaat  of  Paleatiue,  ai 
at  the  Habamedana  plant  it 
That  it  ia  Ibund  on  the  mountaini  of  Syria  it 
evident  fVom  the  fallowing  paiaage,  which  wi^i 
other*  ia  quoted  and  tranalated  hy  Celiiui,  Hiaro- 
bat.  t.  p.  133  :  Cyrillui  Aleundr.  in  Etaiam,  p. 
B4S — '  Mom  at  Phicnice*  Libanu^  cedri^  cu- 
deiuui,  et  ipaii  tburii  fruticibiu.' 
Jerome,  Comment,  in  Bo*.  ■  "'  "  '  '^~ 
bic  crocimt  cedrL  Recta  quoifuei 
odoriferffl  cupreari,  leu  cypooaai, 


bo  Jeror 


Tbe 


yinmbf 


a  in  the  Interior, 


pinguei  olivn. 


weahould  expect  it  to  be  fiequently  mentioned  in 
Scriptuie ;  but  ibia  doe*  not  appear  to  he  the  caie, 
if  we  judge  by  the  Auth.  Vera.,  ai  it  occun  iJicre 
only  once,  in  Iia.  xlir.  14, '  He  lieweth  him  down 
cedan  and  laketb  the  cypccai  and  the  oak,' for  tbe 
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purpose  of  making  idols.  The  word  here  translated 
'  cypress '  is  tirza,  which  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  other  authority  for  identifying  wiA  the  cy- 
press. But  the  cypress  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the 
Apocrypha  (Ecclus.  xxir.  13),  where  it  is  described 
as  growmg  upon  the  Mountains  of  Hermon;  and 
it  has  be«i  observed  by  Mr.  Kitto,  that  if  this 
be  understood  of  the  great  Hermon,  it  is  illus- 
trated by  Pococke,  who  tells  us  that  it  is  the  only 
tree  which  grows  towards  the  summit  of  Lebanon. 
In  Ecclus.  1.  10,  the  high-priest  is  compared 
to  a  *  cypress  towering  to  &e  clouds,*  on  account 
of  his  tall  and  noble  figure.  <  The  wood  of  the 
cypress  is  hard,  fragrant,  and  of  a  remarkably  fine 
close  grain,  very  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful  red- 
dish hue,  which  Pliny  says  it  never  loses.'  As  to 
the  opinion  rMpecting  the  durability  of  the  cypress- 
wood  entertained  by  the  ancients,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  adduce  the  authority  of  Pliny,  who  says 
*  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  Capitol,  which 
was  formed  of  cypress,  had  existed  above  600 
years  without  showing  the  slightest  symptom  of 
decay,  and  that  the  doors  of  the  Temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  which  were  also  of  cypress,  and  were 
400  yean  old,  had  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
new.*  This  wood  was  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, as  for  wine-presses,  poles,  rafters,  and  joists. 
Horace  says,  that  whatever  was  thought  worthy 
of  being  handed  down  to  remote  posterity  was 
preserved  in  cypress  or  cedar  wood :  and  Virgil 
refers  to  it  in  these  lines  (Georg.  ii.  442), 

*  dant  utile  lignum 

Navigiis  pinos,  domibus  cedrumque  cupressosque.' 
In  all  the  passages  of  Scripture,  therefore,  the 
cypress  will  be  found  to  answer  completely  to  the 
descriptions  and  uses  of  the  Berosh ;  for  it  is  well 
adapted  for  building,  is  not  subject  to  destruction, 
and  was  therefore  very  likely  to  be  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  also  for  its  gates 
and  flooring;  for  the  decks  of  ships,  and  even 
for  musical  instruments  and  lances.  J.  E.  Faber, 
as  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller,  conjectures  that  the 
Hebrew  name  Berosh  included  three  diflerent 
trees  which  resemble  each  other,  vii.  the  evergreen 
cypress,  the  thyine,  and  the  savine.  The  last,  or 
Juniperus  Sabina,  is  so  like  the  cypress,  that  the 
ancients  oflen  called  it  by  that  name,  and  the 
modems  have  notired  the  resemblance,  especially 
as  to  the  leaves.  *  Hence,  even  among  tlie  Greeks, 
both  trees  bore  the  old  Eastern  names  of  Berosh, 
Beroth,  Brutha,  or  Brathy '  (Rosenmiiller,  Bot  of 
Bible,  Trans,  p.  260).— J.  F.  R. 

BERYL.     [Shoham.] 

BESHA  (Hj^^)  occurs  in  the  singular  form 
in  Job  zzxi.  40*  <Let  thistles  grow  instead  of 
wheat,  and  cockle  (besha)  instead  of  barley;' 
and  in  the  plural  form  in  Isaiah  v.  2,  *  He  (Je- 
hovah) planted  it  with  the  choicest  vine,  and  also 
made  a  wine-press  therein ;  and  he  looked  that  it 
should  bring  forth  graces,  and  it  brought  forth  wild 
grapeti'  (D^bttl  heusfUm),  So  also  in  verse  4  of 
the  same  chapter.  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
plant  b  referred  to  in  these  two  passages ;  butdiffi- 
culties  have  here,  as  elsewhere,  been  experienced 
in  ascertaining  the  precise  plant  intended.  All, 
however,  are  agreed  that  some  useless,  if  not 
noxious,  herb  must  be  understood  in  both  cases. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  a  plant  with 
ofiimsive  odour,  as  the  word  implies  a  had  smell ; 
odien^  that  it  was  a  thorny  plant,  a  bramble. 
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darnel,  &c.  In  addition  to  these  coojectures  we 
may  infer,  that,  if  not  a  general  term  for  weeds, 
the  word  denoted  a  plant  which  sprung  up  in 
cultivated  ground.  Celsius  seeks  m  Arabic  for 
the  name  of  some  noxious  plant  similar  to  6etAa, 
and  he  finds  it  in  the  6mA  or  buk,  which  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  poisons.  This  name  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  Arabs  from  the  Hindoos,  among 
whom  the  biih  is  likewise  celebrated  as  a  poison, 
and  is  pointed  out  as  a  product  of  the  Himalayao 
mountains.  Celsius  refers  it  to  the  Hebrew 
verb  IW!1,  but  it  is  no  doubt  derived  fron 
the  Sanscrit  vi»ha,  signifying  poison;  and  the 
plant  is  the  Aconitum  ferox  of  Dr.  Wallich 
[Pl  Aaiat.  Bar.  i.  2.  41)  and  Royle  {lUuttr. 
Himalayan  Bot  p.  46^.  The  Latin  translates 
of  Avicenna  c<msider  tne  hizk  to  be  the  N^idlui, 
or  an  Aconite,  proving  that  in  some  cases  a  con- 
siderable i^proximation  to  correctness  was  at- 
taioed  in  ascertaining  the  kind  of  plants  yield- 
ing drugs  which  were  formerly  in  use  in  medi- 
cine. Bish  having  thus  been  ascertained  to  be 
an  Aconite,  and  to  be  the  same  word  as  hethAt 
the  latter  has  in  consequence  been  thought  to 
indicate  Aconitum  <iOmm,  the  only  species  which 
appears  to  be  found  in  Syria.  It  is  im^  anywhere 
very  common,  but  is  most  likely  to  occur  on  tibe 
sides  of  hills,  the  situations  usually  selected  si 
the  sites  for  vineyards. 

But  as  we  have  seen  that  hiah  is  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Sanscrit  vitha,  die  correspondeoce 
of  the  Arabic  bish  with  the  H^rew  be*ka  is  scci- 
dental,  and  does  not  prove  them  to  be  even  allied. 
The  Aconite,  moreover,  is  not  very  likely  to  hare 

?)rung  up  instead  of  barley  in  a  vinejrard  of 
alestine,  and  still  less  so  in  a  more  louthen 
latitude,  to  which  the  passage  in  Job  must  refer, 
the  scene  of  that  book  being  thought  to  bsre 
been  Idumsea,  a  part  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  on  the 
south-east  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Hence  other  plsnts 
have  been  sought  for ;  some  being  in  favour  of  the 
ti^weXos  bypia  of  the  Greeks  and  Idbnuca  of  the 
Romans,  which  is  considered  to  be  the  wild  variety 
of  Vitia  vinifera.  Of  this  Dioscorides  '  genera  doo 
fecit :  alterius  enim  uva  nan  maturescit,  sed  florem 
tantum  profert  olydyBriy  nominatum ;  altera  fhic- 
tum  perficit,  ex  parvis  acinis  nigris  subastrin* 
gentibus.*    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli,  Rsu- 
wolf  found  wild  vines,  called  labru$C€t,  an  which 
nothing  appeared,  but  only  the  flower  (osnantMe)' 
Otliers,  not  satisfied  with  this  determinstioo, 
have  endeavoured  to  find  some  plant  which,  re- 
sembling the  vine  in  some  respects,  sliould  yet  be 
strcHigly  contrasted  with  it  in  its  properties.   Thus, 
the  Hebrew  name  of  the  grape  being  haneb,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  tlie  same  word  as  the 
Arabic  'anab,  which  also  signifies  the  grape.    But 
in  Arabia  it  is  rather  used  generically  than  ipe- 
cifically,  as,  besides  the  common  grape,  there  sie 
also  anab<U-^alibj  or  oz^s  grape,  and  analhalM, 
or  wolf-grape.    The  former  name  we  have  found 
applied  in  India  to  the  var.  tneUcum  of  SoUm»u^ 
nigrum^  which  is  a  common  weed  in  Europe 
and  even  in  India,  especially  in  the  neighlxHU^ 
hood  of  cultivated  ground.    Tliis,  which  soln^ 
what  resembles  the  grape  in  the  form  of  its  benied 
fruit,  is  very  diflerent  in  its  properties,  beiof 
narcotic  and  poisonous.   Hasselquist  came  nesrly 
to  the  same  conclusion,  for  in  reference  to  the  pst- 
sage  of  Isaiah,  he  says,  *  I  am  inclined  to  bdieve 
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ikt  tbe  pnpliet  ben  mwu  tbe  houjr  nigfayiaile 
(Solaiaam  uieoHtim),  becaiue  It  ii  commcm  in 
Sgjjt  lod  PalntuiF,  and  tbe  Aiabiui  uuni 
i^ma  sell  wilh  iL  Tbe  Anba  call  it  aiiib-tl- 
6ii,i.t.  wolf-giapc  Tbs  prapliM  could  not  have 
inmd  ■  pUut  more  oppoaitt  to  tbe  line  than  ihia, 
far  it  grawi  nucb  in  tbe  vineyard*,  aitd  ii  ver; 
Kmickut  to  them,  wbcreline  tbe;  nut  it  out :  it 
likeviK  naODbla  a  vine  by  iti  ihrubby  aUlk ' 
(HiHflqniit,  Trnndt,  p.  389>  Thi*  plant  ap- 
poui  better  entitled  than  the  Aconite  to  be  eon- 
(laHcd  vi)b  the  grape-vine,  and  it  i>  not  un- 
woilhy  of  notice  that  either  it  a  the  Solamim 
nigrum  aill  niit  the  panage  of  Job  equally  well. 

BESOR  n^l ;  SepL  Bartp),  a  brook  men- 
booed  in  I  Sam.  ixi.  9.  Sanutui  derivet  iti 
rouBe  fram  the  interinr  Carniel,  near  Hebron,  and 
■ttlH  that  it  ptitrn  the  wa  near  Gala  (Lifvr 
Sareliintm,  p.  2-13).  It  ii  without  dnubt  (he 
Hme  that  KichanlsoD  enned  on  approachin); 
Oui  trnia  tbe  loutb,  and  which  he  calli  Oa  di 
Gim  (Wadjr  GazaJ.  The  bed  war  thirty  yaids 
tide,  and  ite  itream  wai,  early  in  April,  already 
eifaaiuted,   although    nme    nagnant  water   re- 

s  often  found  bj  the 


Bibls.  It  ii  cnty  neceoary  to  obwrve  that,  in  all 
lucb  compoundg,  u  Bethel,  &c.,  the  latter  part  uT 
the  word  mujt  be  considered,  accordipg  to  our 
Occidental  languago,  to  depend  od  tlie  former  in 
the  relation  of  tbe  $>nt(tr« ,-  »  that  Betliel  can 
only  mean  '  bouM  oT  God.'  The  notion  of  home 
a,  of  coune,  citable  of  a  wide  application,  and 
a  uaed  to  mean  temple,  habitation,  place,  ac- 
cording to  the  KUK  of  the  wonl  wilii  which  it  ii 
combined.— J.  N. 

BETHABARA  (Bn0a0iif>d)  or  BETUBixtB. 
Tbii  name  laeaniiplaet  aftAt/orii,  i.  e.  uf  or  over 
the  Jotdan  ;  and  it  roeritiuned  in  John  i.  28,  ai 
the  place  when  John  baptiicd.  Tbe  beit  manu- 
■cripti  and  recent  edjtioni,  however,  have  Bjidarla 
(Bethany) :  Ihe  reading  Btieaffofi  anpean  to 
have  arisen  from  the  conjecture  of  Ongen,  who 
in  hi*  day  found  no  inch  place  on  the  Juidao  aa 
Bethany,  but  linew  a  town  called  Betliabaia, 
where  Juhn  was  said  tu  have  liaptited,  and  there- 
fore took  the  unwarrantable  liberty  of  changing 
the  reading  (OiHg.  Ojip.  iL  p.  13U,  ed.  Hueti 
Kuinoel,  Commml.  in  Jah.  i.  3S). 

BETHANY  (Bflfti^a,  from  the  Heb.  '3'ri  rQ, 
place  of  dalf).  1.  Tlie  place  near  (he  Jordan 
wbeiv  John  baptiied,  the  exact  eiluationof  whicb 
ii  unknown.  Some  copiei  here  read  Bethabara, 
ai  staieil  in  the  preceding  article.    2.  Bethany,  a 


[!«.]  (Belt 

Ivvn  or  rill^e  about  fifteen  fiirloDgi  esit-south- 
mt  from  Jenualem,  beyond  the  Ununt  of  Olives 
(JAn  li.  \S\  HI  called,  probably,  from  the 
■raibn  of  {■Im-treea  that  grew  around.  It  wa« 
^  reiidence  c^  l^uarua  and  big  tiitere  Maty 
vd  Hartha,  and  Jetua  often  went  out  from 
Jamtlem  to  hjdge  there  (Matt  iii.  17 ;  iivi. 
•;Markii.  I,  11,13;  xiv.  3  ;  Luke  xix.  29; 
»»r.iO;  Johnxi.  1,18-,  xii.  !).  The  place 
•in  •obnrii  in  a  iballow  wady  on  the  eaitem 
■lopt  of  the  Haunt  of  Olivet.  Dr.  Robinun 
"iched  Bethuiy  in  tblcc^uarten  of  an  hour  from 


the  Damascul  gate  of  Jerusalem  ;  whi 

distance   currespcmding    to   the    fil^eei 
(itadia)  of  the  evangelist.     It  ii  a  poor 
about  twenty  families.     Tbe  only  ma 
tiquily  are  some  bewn  nones  from  mt 
buildings,   found 
houses,     Tbe  monks, 
Mary  and   Martha,  anil  ul  tiimai  I 
also  the  se|m]chte  of  Lazarus,  all  of  w 
stantly  mentioned  in  the  tiaimtivei 
and  travellers.      The  sepulchre  is 
like  a  cellar,  excavated  in  the  li: 


n  the  walls  of  si 


e  of  die 
house  of 

ep,.uul 
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in  the  middle  of  the  village,  to  which  there  is  a 
descent  by  twenty-six  steps.  Dr.  Robinson  (ii. 
101^  alleges  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  its  ever  having  been  the  tomb  of 
Lazarus.  The  form  is  not  that  of  the  ancient 
sepulchres,  nor  does  its  situation  accord  with  the 
narrative  of  the  New  Testament,  which  implies 
that  the  tomb  was  not  in  the  town  (John  xvi.  31, 
38).  The  present  Arab  name  of  the  village  is 
el-Azirezeh,  from  el-Azir,  the  Arabic  form  of 
Lasarus. 

BETH-ARBEL  (^KST^  n^T),  a  place  men- 
tioned  only  in  Hos.  z.  14 ;'  and  as  it  seems  to  be 
there  implied  that  it  was  an  impregnable  fortress, 
the  probability  is  strengthened  of  its  being  the 
same  as  the  Arbela  of  Josephus.    This  was  a  vil- 
lage in  Galilee,  near  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.    They  are  first  mentioned  in  connection 
witib  the  march  of  Bacchides  into  Judiea,  at 
which  time  they  were  occupied  by  many  fugitives, 
and  the  Syrian   general  encam(ied  there  long 
enough  to  subdue  them  (Antiq.  xii.  1 1. 1 ;  1  Mace, 
ix.  2).   At  a  later  period  these  caverns  formed  the 
retreats  of  banded  robbers,  who  greatly  distressed 
the  inhabitants  throughout  that  quarter.  Josephus 
gives  a  graphic  account  of  the  means  taken  by 
Herod  to  extirpate  them.      The  caverns  were 
situated  in  tlie  midst  of  precipitous  clifis,  over- 
hanging a  deep  valley,  with  only  a  steq)  and 
narrow  path  leading  to  the  entrance :  the  attack 
was  therefore  exceeding  difficult    Parties  of  sol- 
diers being  at  length  let  down  in  large  boxes, 
suspended  by  chains  from  above,  attacked  those 
who  defended  the  entrance,  with  fire  and  swofd, 
or  dragged  them  out  with  long  hooks  and  dashed 
them  down  the  precipice.     In  this  way  the  place 
was  at  length  subdued  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  15. 
4,  5;  Z>e  BelL  JtuL  i.  16.  24).     These  same 
caverns   were  afterwards  fortified  by  Josephus 
himself  against  the  Romans  during  his  command 
in  Galilee.     In  one  place  he  spe&ks  of  them  as 
the  caverns  of  Arbela,  and  in  another  as  the 
caverns  near  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  (Joseph. 
VitOy  }  37;  De  BelL  JtuL  ii.  20.  6).   Accoiding 
to  the  Talmud,  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphdris 
and  Tiberias  (Lightfoot,  Chorog,  Cmt,  c  85). 
These  indications  leave  little  doubt  that  Arbela 
of  Galilee,  with  its  fortified  caverns,  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  present  Kulat  ibn  Maan  and  the 
adjacent  ruins  now  known  as  Irbid  (probably  a 
corruption  of  Irbil,  the  proper  Arabic  form  of 
Arbela).    This  latter  is  the  site  which  Pooocke 
(ii.  58)  supposed  to  be  that  of  Bethsaida,  and 
where  he  found  columns  and  the  ruins  of  a  large 
church,  with  a  sculptured  doorcase  of  white  marble. 
The  best  description  of  the  neij^bbouring  caves  is 
that  of  Burckhardt  (p.  331 ),  who  calculates  that 
they  might  afford  refuge  to  about  600  men. 

BETH-AVEN,  a  nickname  for  the  town  of 
Bethel,  applied  to  it  after  it  Ijecame  the  seat  of  the 
worship  ol^the  golden  calves  [Bbthxl].  There 
wa*,  however,  a  town  of  this  name  not  far  from 
Bethel  eastward  (Josh.  vii.  2;  1  Sam.  xiii.  5), 
the  existence  of  which,  perha|to,  occasioned  the 
transfer  of  the  name  to  Bethel.  The  TalmudisU 
confound  it  with  Bethel.  There  was  also  a  desert 
of  the  same  name  (Josh.  xviiL  12). 

BETHEL  (!?»  n^3 ;  Sept  Bai^x),  originally 
Lux  (p7 ;  Sept  Aov{d),  an  ancient  town  which 
**  'places  12  R.  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on 


the  right  hand  of  the  road  toShechem.  Jacob  rested 
here  one  night  on  hu  way  to  Padan-Aiam,  and 
commemorated  the  vision  with  which  be  was  fit* 
voured  by  erecting  and  pouring  oil  upon  the  stme 
which  had  served  him  for  a  pillow,  and  giving  to 
the  place  the  name  of  Bethel  (place  or  house  of 
God)f  which  eventually  superseded  the  more  an- 
cient designation  of  Lut  (Gen.  xxviii.  11-19). 
Under  that  name  it  is  mentioned  proleptically  wiUi 
reference  to  the  earlier  ^tme  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii. 
18 ;  xiii.  3).    After  his  prosperous  return.  Bethel 
became  a  fiivourite  station  with  Jacob :  here  be 
built  an  altar,  buried  Deborah,  received  the  name 
of  Israel  (for  the  second  time),  and  promises  of 
blessing ;  and  here  also  he  accomplished  the  vow 
which  he  had  made  on  his  going  forth  (Gen.  xxxv. 
1-15;   comp.xxxii.  28,  and  xxviii.  20-22>    It 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  town  in  those  early 
times ;  but  at  the  conauest  of  the  land.  Bethel  is 
mentioned  as  a  royal  city  of  the   Canaanitcs 
(Josh.  xii.  16).     It  became  a  boundary  town  of 
Benjamin  toward  Ephraim  (Josh,  xviii.  22),  and 
was  actually  conquered  by  the  latter  tribe  from 
the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  22-26).     At  this  place, 
alreadv  consecrated  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  was,  ajmarently  for  a 
long  while,  deposited  [Ark],  and  probably  the 
tabernacle  also  (Judg.  xx.  2i6 ;  comp.  I  Sam.  x. 
3).     It  was  also  one  of  the  places  at  whicfa 
Samuel  held  in   rotation   his    court   of  justice 
(I  Sam.  vii.  16).     After  the  separation  of  the 
kingdoms  Bethel  was  included  in  that  of  Israel, 
which  seems  to  show,  that  although  originally  in 
the  formal  distribution  assigned  io  Benjamin,  it 
had  been  actually  possessed  by  Ephraim  in  right 
of  conquest  from  the  Canaanites — which  might 
have  been  held  by  that  somewhat  unscrupulous 
tribe  to  determine  the  right  of  possession  to  a 

ylace  of  importance  close  on  their  own  frontier, 
eroboam  made  it  the  southern  seat  (Dan  being 
the  northern)  of  the  wcnrship  of  the  golden  calves; 
and  it  seems  to  have  been  the  chief  seat  of  that 
worship  (1  Kings  xii.  28^3;    xiiL    1>     The 
choice  of  Bethel  was  probably  determined  by  the 
consideration  that  the  spot  was  already  sacivd  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Israelites,  not  only  from 
patriarchal  consecration,  but  from  the  more  recent 
presence  of  the  ark ;  which  might  seem  to  point 
it  out  as  a  proper  seat  for  an  establishment  de- 
signed to  rival  that  of  Jerusalem.    This  appro- 
priation, however,  completely  desecrated  Bethel  in 
the  estimation  of  the  orthodox  Jews;  and  the 
prophets  name  it  with  abhorrence  and  contempt — 
even  applying  to  it,  by  a  sort  of  jeu  de  mot,  die 
name  m  Bethaven  (Aottfs  of  idols)  instead  of 
Bethel  (house  of  God)  (Amos  v.  5 ;  Hos.  iv.  15; 
V.  8 ;  X.  5,  8).  The  town  was  taken  from  Jeiobaam 
by  Abijah,  king  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  19) ;  but 
it  agam   reverted  to  Israel   (2  Kings  x.   28). 
After  the  Israelites  were  carried  away  captive  by 
the  Assyrians,  all  traces  of  this  illegal  wonhip 
were  extirpated  by  Josiah,  king  of  Judah,  who  thus 
fulfilled  a  prophecy  made  to  Jeroboam  350  yean 
before  (2  Kings  xiiL  1,  2;  xxiii.  15-18).    TV 
place  was  still  in  existence  aiter  the  Captivity,  and 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Benjamites  (Esia  ii. 
28 ;  Neh.  vii.  32).    In  the  time  of  the  Bfaccabes 
Bethel  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  for  the  king  of 
Syria  (Joseph.   Aniiq.  xiiL   1.  13).     It  is  not 
named  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  still  cs- 
isted,  and  was  taken  by  VetpuoMn  (JoKph.  IM 
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Bttt.  Jitd.  h.  9.  S).  It  U  dociibed  bj  En*diiiit 
ud  JocDie  ai  ■  nnall  Tillage  (Onomail.  ■.  it. 
Jlggaitud  Liaa);  Bod  (fail ii  the  lost  notice  of  it 
H  an  inhabited  place.  Bethel  and  id  name 
mn  beliered  to  have  peiiihed  until  within  Iheae 
Itw  fean ;  yet  it  haa  beoi  aieerlaiaed  by  the 
Pntotant  miHimarin  at  Jmualem  that  (he 
naiDe  and  a  knowledge  of  the  site  still  eiiited 
among  tbe  people  of  the  land.  The  name  «u 
indeal  preaeiTed  in  [he  fbtm  of  Beitin — the 
Anbic  termination  in  <br  the  Hebrew  tl  bring 
net  an  ununial  change.  It*  identity  with  Bethel 
had  beoi  recogniMd  by  the  Oriental  Chriitian 
piiati,  who  cndesTOund  to  bring  igto  uie  the 
Arabic  form  Beiiil,  at  being  Dearer  to  ibr  original ; 
but  it  bad  not  found  cunency  beymd  the  circle 
nf  tbeir  inf  utnce. 

'HiefljCiiaticB]  of  B«tin  correepondi  very  eiactly 
with  the  intimationfl  aflbrdpd  by  Eiuebim  and 
Ddvn;  the  diatance  from  Jerumlem,  3j  hmirt, 
being  equal  lo  the  IS  Roman  milei  aaaigned  in 
the  Onomaitiam.  Tbe  rulna  lie  uprai  tbe  point 
ti  a  Imr  bill,  between  the  heada  of  two  ihallow 
wadyi  which  unite  below,  and  lun  od  into  a 
dm  and  nigged  valley.  The  tpot  ii  ^ut  in  by 
higher  land  on  every  tide.  Tbe  tuitu  are  more 
comiderabla  than  tlu»e  of  a  '  large  village,'  ai  Ibe 
vlace  wai  in  the  time  of  Jnnme ;  and  it  ii  there- 
in likely  that,  although  unnoticed  in  hiilory,  it 
tftowaidl  revivKl,  and  worn  enlarged.  The 
ntuHd  churcbea  upim  (he  aite  and  beyond  the 
nlley  evince  that  it  wai  a  place  of  importance 
tvBi  down  to  the  middle  agee.  Beaidee  thne, 
diert  yet  lemain  numerout  foundation!  and  balf- 
>(aDding  walli  of  houaee  and  other  building! :  on 
the  highen  part  are  the  tujni  of  a  iquare  lower, 
uiil  in  the  weatem  valley  are  the  remain!  of  one 
nf  the  largett  reaerToin  In  the  country,  being  314 
Stt  in  l^gth  by  317  in  bteadth.  The  bottom  ii 
■>!>•  a  green  gam  plat,  having  in  it  two  living 
^>nngi  of  good  water. 

BCTHEK  CV})-  The  Hountaini  of  Bether 
an  only  moitianed  in  Cant.  ii.  17  -,  viii.  U ;  and 
no  alace  called  Aether  occun  eliewhere.  Tbe 
■oto  mtam,  properly,  rfmsrtion.  "nje  mountalni 
of  Bether  may  therefore  be  motnUoHU  of  rfu- 
jimttion,  of  leparation,  etc.,  that  ia,  mouDtaiu 
oil  op,  divided  by  ravinea,  etc.  In  the  Au- 
dnriied  Venion  the  aame  worda  that  ar«  ren- 
dmd  '  mounlaiiu  of  Bether'  in  Cant.  ii.  17, 
•n  rendeted  '  mountaina  of  apice*'  in  viii.  14. 
It  b  an  objectionable  mode  of  diapoaing  of  two 
dilfeient  interpietationt,  to  adopt  aometiinea  the 
mc  and  aometunn  the  other.  The  aecond  into 
petatien  ia  reached  by  contldering  (hat  the  moun- 
tains derived  tbdr  name  ftom  the  giuwth  of  treei, 
[nni  tneutou  (with  refertnce  to  &t  etymology) 
<"  which  odomui  guma  diatilled.  This  ii  after 
>hc  Srjt. — t/n  Tw  ipKiiimr ;  which  venion  alio 
■eb  the  example  of  a  diSerence  in  rendering  by 
P'lng  1^  Kr»Aa/iiTin>,  Mioa  mountaina,  in  the 
(•"twa  panage.  Aa  the  word  ia  found  nowhere 
'I"  la  a  proper  name,  it  ia  doubttiil  if  it  ihould 
»  n  taken  in  (he  Canticle*. 

BETHESDA  (BneuM;  from  Beb.  (nOl  T\^ 
*«K  or  plaet  of  mercy),  a  pool  (KoAufjiipa)  a( 
(he  Stacq^^ate  of  JeTuuleII^  built  round  with 
l>°nh(i  lor  the  accommodation  of  the  sick  who 
•^gbt  bnMfit  from  the  healing  virtuei  of  the 
*>Iv,  and  upm  one  of  whom  Chriat  performed 


(he  healing  miracle  recorded  by  St.  John  (r.  IS). 
That  which  ii  now,  and  hai  long  been  poitited  out 
ai  the  Pool  of  Bethnda,  ia  a  dry  baiin  orieMrvoir 
outaide  the  noithem  wall  of  the  encloraie  around 
the  Temple  Haunt,  of  which  wall  ill  aouthem 
aide  may  be  uid  to  form  a  part.  The  eait  end 
of  it  ia  clcae  to  the  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen. 
The  pool  meaaures  360  feet  in  length,  130  feet 
'n  breadth,  and  73  in  depth  to  the  bottom,  be. 
idea  the  rubbiab  which  has  accumulated  in  it  for 
agea.  Altliougb  it  haa  been  dry  for  above  two 
centuriea,  it  waa  once  evidently  uied  ai  a  re- 
Knair,  for  the  ude*  intemally  have  been  caaed 
over  with  nnall  atone*,  and  tbeae  again  coveted 
with  plaiter ;  but  the  wotkmanafaip  of  theae  addi- 
tion* ia  coaiae,  and  bean  no  apecial  matka  of 
antiquity.  "Hie  weat  end  ii  built  up  like  the 
rat,  except  at  the  aouth-wnt  comer,  where  two 
lofty  arched  laulta  extended  wntmrd,  aide  by 
nde,  under  the  liouie*  that  now  cover  (hia  part. 


[LU.]  (Pool  lit  Bslbeida.] 

Dr.  RoUnian  waa  able  to  trace  the 

of  tbe  work  in  ihia  direction  under  oi 

vaults   for   100  feet,   and   it  seemed  (o  extena 

much  hrther.     This  girea  the  whole  a  length  of 

160  feet,  equal  to  one-balf  of  ■'        '    '     "' 

the  aacred  mclotuie  under 
ho*  much  more  ia  imknown.  It  would  leem  aa 
if  Ah  deep  resetvoir  formerly  extended  brtber 
wMtwatd  in  thia  part ;  and  that  then  vault*  were 
built  up,  in  and  oier  it,  in  orda  to  mpport  the 


e  of  these 


naboT. 


Dr.  [ 


hable  that  tbla  excaiatiOT  waa  anciently  carried 
quite  through  tbe  lidge  of  Bezetha,  along  the 
northern  side  of  Antonia  (o  ita  N.W.  comer,  thua 
forming  tha  deep  trauh  vUch  uparated  Iha 
forinufrom  the  mffacenl  hill  (Bib.  Raearcha, 
i.  433,  434).  The  mere  appearance  of  the  pUo», 
and  its  pontion  immfdiately  under  the  wall  of 
tbe  aacred  enclomire,  rtnmgly  mpport  Ihia  conjec- 
ture, so  that  we  are  still  left  (o  teek  the  Pool  of 
Bethesda,  if  indted  any  trace  of  it  now  temaina. 
Dr.  Robinson  himself,  without  having  any  de- 
finite conviction  on  the  subject,  asks  whether  tbe 
Pool  of  Bethesda  may  not  in  &ct  be  the '  Founlun 
of  tbe  Vii^n' )  The  question  wa*  suggested  to  hia 
mind  by  &  exceedingly  abrupt  and  imgular  plan 
of  that  fountain.  He  remarks—'  We  are  told 
(hat  an  angel  went  down  at  a  certain  ■eason  into 
the  pool  uid  troubled  tbe  water ;'  and  then  who- 
soever first  stepped  in  was  made  whole  (John  t. 
3-7).    There  aeema  to  hare  been  no  apscial  me- 
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dicinal  virtue  in  the  water  itself,  and  only  he 
who  first  stepped  in  after  the  troubling  was 
healed.  Does  not  diis  troubling  of  the  water  look 
like  the  irregular  plan  of  this  fountain  1  And  as 
the  Sheep-gate  seems  to  have  been  situated  not 
far  from  the  Temple  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32),  and  the 
wall  of  the  ancient  Temple  probably  ran  along 
this  valley  ;  may  not  that  gate  have  been  some- 
where in  this  part,  and  the  Foimtain  of  the 
Virgin  correspond  to  Bethesda  ?  the  same  as  the 
*  King  8  Pool '  of  Nehemiah,  and  the  *  Solomon's 
Pool'  of  Josei^ust  (Bibl.  Reiearchea,  i.  508). 
For  an  account  of  the  Fountain  to  which  these 
inquiries  relate,  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on 
the  Fountain,  with  which  that  of  the  Virgin  is 
closely  connected  [Silo am,  Pool  of]. 

BETH-HORON  (l^TI  n^3  ;Sept.Boi^pi^O: 
two  places  of  this  name  are  distinguished  in 
Scripture  as  tlie  Upjper  and  Nether  Beth-boron 
(JosL  xvi.  3, 5 ;  xviii.  13 ;  1  Chron.  vii.  2^1).  The 
Wether  Beth-horon  lay  in  the  N.W.  comer  of 
Benjamin;  and  between  the  two  places  was  a 

C  called  both  the  ascent  and  descent  of  Beth- 
»n,  leading  from  the  region  of  Gibeon  (el-Jib) 
down  to  the  western  plain  (Josh,  xviii.  13,  14 ; 
X.  10,  11 ;  I  Mace.  iii.  16,  24).  Down  this  pass 
the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  were  driven  by 
Joshua  (Josh.  x.  11).  The  upper  and  lower 
towns  were  both  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  Kings 
ix.  17;  2  Chron.  viii.  5).  At  one  of  them  Nicanor 
was  attacked  by  Juoas  Maccabspus;  and  it 
was  afterwards  fortified  by  Bacchides  (1  Mace, 
vii.  39,  aeq. ;  ix.  50 ;  Joseph.  Antig.  xii.  10.  5  ; 
ziii.  1.  3).  Cestius  Gall  us,  the  Roman  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  in  his  march  from  Csesarea  to 
Jerusalem,  afrer  having  burned  Lydda,  ascended 
the  mountain  by  Beth-horon  and  encamped  near 
Giboon  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  19.  1).  Dr. 
Robinson  collects  from  these  intimations  that  in 
ancient  times,  as  at  the  present  day,  the  great 
road  of  communication  and  of  heavy  transport  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  the  sea-coast  was  by  the 
pass  of  Beth-horon  {Bihl.  Researches,  iii.  61). 

In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  the  two 
Beth'horons  were  small  villages ;  and,  according 
to  them,  the  Upper  Beth-horon  was  12  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem;  according  to  Josephus, 
it  was  100  stadia  from  thence,  and  50  stadia  from 
Gibeon.  From  the  time  of  Jerome  the  place 
appears  to  have  been  unnoticed  till  ISO  1,  when 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  recognised  it  in  the  present 
Beit-Ur  ( Travels^  vol.  i.  pt  ii.  p.  628) ;  after 
which  it  appears  to  have  remained  unvisited 
till  1838,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Paxtmi,  and,  a  few 
days  after.  Dr.  Robinson,  arrived  at  the  place. 
The  Lower  Beit-Ur  is  upon  the  top  of  alow  ndge, 
which  is  separated  by  a  wady,  or  narrow  valley, 
from  the  foot  of  the  mountain  upon  which  the 
Upper  Beit-Ur  stands.  Both  are  now  inhabited 
villages.  The  lower  is  very  small,  but  foundations 
of  large  stones  indicate  an  ancient  site— doubtless 
that  of  the  Nether  Beth-horon.  The  Upper  Beit- 
Ur  is  likewise  small,  but  also  exhibits  traces  of 
ancient  walls  and  foundations.  In  the  steep  ascent 
to  it  the  rock  is  in  some  parts  cut  away,  and  the 
path  formed  into  steps,  mdicating  an  ancient 
road.  On  the  first  oflset  or  step  of  the  ascent  are 
foundations  of  huge  stones,  the  remains  perhaps 
of  a  castle  tliat  once  guarded  the  pass. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  places  are  still  dis- 
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tinguished  as  Beit-Ur  el-Foka  (the  Upper),  sod 
Beit-Ur  el-Tahta  Tthe  Lower),  and  there  can  be 
no  question  that  Uiey  represent  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Beth-horon.  *  In  the  name,'  remarks  Dr. 
Robinson  (iii.  p.  59),  *  we  find  the  rather  unusual 
change  from  one  harsh  Hebrew  guttural  to  one 
still  deeper  and  more  tenacious  in  Arabic ;  in  all 
other  respects  the  name,  position,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances agree.* 

BETH-LEHEM  (prh  T\%  house  or  plots 


of  bread,  i.  q.  Bread-town ;  now   ^^  ^'^]% 

house  of  flesh ;  Sept  BijtfXf^/x),  *  a  city  of 
Judah  (Jucfg.  xvii.  7),  six  miles  southward  froin 
Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Hebron.  It  was  goie- 
rally  called  Bethlehem-Judah,  to  distinguish  it 
from  another  Bethlehem  in  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix. 
15 ;  Judg.  xii.  10).  It  is  also  called  Enhimtsh 
(the  fruitfrd),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephratitei 
(Gen.  xlvUi.  7 ;  Mic.  v.  2\  Bethlehena  is  chiWIy 
celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  David  and  of 
Christ,  and  as  the  scene  of  tlie  Book  of  RuA- 
It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  6); 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  place 
of  much  importance ;  for  Micah,  extolling  the 
moral  pre-eminence  of  Bethlehem,  says,  *  Tboo, 
Bethlehem  Ephratah,  though  thou  be  Hitls 
among  the  thousands  ofJudah^^  &c.  (Mic  v.  2). 
Matthew  quotes  this  as — *■  and  thou,  Bethlehem  of 
Judah,  art  not  the  least  of  the  cities  of  Judsh,* 
&c.  (Matt.  ii.  6).  which  has  the  appearance  of  a 
discrepancy.  But  it  is  answered  that  a  city 
may  be  little,  without  being  the  leatt;  or  that 
the  evangelist  may  have  quoted  from  menMwr, 
and  hence  the  slight  dilTerence  in  expression,  while 
the  sense  remains  the  same. 

There  never  has  been  any  dispute  or  doubt 
about  the  site  of  Bethlehem,  which  has  always 
been  an  inhabited  place,  and,  from  its  sacred 
associatioa<s,  has  been  visited  by  an  unhroka 
series  of  pilgrims  and  travellers.  It  is  now  t 
large  village,  beautifully  situated  on  the  \xo9  of 
a  high  hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  mountainous  country,  ind 
rises  in  parterres  of  vineyards,  almond-groves 
and  fig  plantations,  watered  by  gentle  rivuleti 
that  murmur  through  the  terraces ;  and  is  dive^ 
sified  by  towers  and  wine-presses.  It  is  a  ttrag- 
gling  village,  with  one  broad  and  principal  street 
The  houses  have  not  domed  roon  like  those  (/ 
Jerusalem  and  Rumla,  they  are  built  for  the  moit 
part  of  clay  and  bricks ;  and  every  house  is  pn>- 
vided  wid)  an  apiary,  the  beehives  of  which  are 
constructed  of  a  series  of  eartlien  pots,  ranged  di 
the  house-tops.  The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be 
3000,  and  were  all  native  Christians  at  die  time 
of  the  most  recent  visits ;  for  Ibrahim  Pasha,  find- 
ing that  the  Moslem  and  Christian  inhabitants 
were  always  at  strife,  caused  the  former  to  widi- 
draw,  and  left  the  village  in  quiet  possession  of 
the  latter,  whose  numbers  had  always  greatly  jpr^ 
dominated  (Wilde's  Narrative,  ii.  p.  411).  Th« 
chief  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  inhabitants 
consist  of  beads,  crosses,  and  other  relics,  which 
are  sold  at  a  great  pn^t  Some  of  die  articles, 
wrought  in  mother-of-pearl,  are  carved  with  mow 
skill  than  one  would  expect  to  find  in  that  remote 
quarter ;  and  the  workmanship  in  some  instuioes 
would  not  discredit  the  artists  of  Britain.  IV 
people  are  said  to  be  remarkable  for  their  fooaty 
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and  rudenessy  which  is  indeed  the  comiiian  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the  places 
acctninted  holy  in  the  East. 

At  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  town  is  the 
Latin  convent,  connected  with  which  is  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  said  to  have  been  built 
by  the  empress  Helena.  It  has  suffered  much 
from  time^  but  still  bears  manifest  traces  of  its 
Grecian  origin;  and  is  alleged  to  be  the  most 
chaste  architectural  building  now  remaining 
in  Palatine.  It  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
ball,  consisting  of  a  central  nave  amid  aisles 
separated  from  each  other  by  rows  of  tall  Corin- 
thian pillars  of  grey  marble.  As  there  is  no  ceil- 
ing, the  lofty  roof  is  exposed  to  view,  and  although 
composed  of  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  still  in 
good  pre»e!r\'ation,  and  affords  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  architecture  of  that  age.  Two  spiral  stair- 
cases lead  to  the  cave  called  the  '  Grotto  of  the 
Nativity,'  which  is  about  20  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  church.  This  cave  is  lined  with  Italian 
marbles,  and  lighted  by  numerous  lamps.  Here 
^  pilgrim  is  conducted  with  due  solemnity 
to  a  star  inlaid  in  the  marble,  marking  the  exact 
spot  where  the  Saviour  was  bom,  and  corre- 
mmding  to  that  in  the  firmament  occupied  by 
toe  meteor  which  intimated  that  great  event ;  he 
ii  then  led  to  one  of  the  sides,  where,  in  a  kind  of 
recess,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  rest  of  tlie 
floor,  is  a  block  of  white  marble,  hollowed  out  in 
the  torm  of  a  manger,  and  said  to  mark  the  place 
of  the  one  in  which  the  infant  Jesus  was  laid. 
His  attention  is  aflerwards  directed  to  the  '  Se- 
pulchre of  the  Innocents ;'  to  the  grotto  in  which 
St  Jerome  passed  tiie  greater  portion  of  his  life ; 
and  to  the  chapels  dedicated  to  Joseph  and  other 
saints.  There  oas  been  much  controversy  respect- 
ing the  claims  of  this  grotto  to  be  regarded  as  the 
place  in  which  our  Lord  was  bom.  Tradition  is  in 
Its  favour,  but  facts  and  probabilities  are  against  it. 
It  is  useless  to  deny  that  there  is  much  force  in  a 
tradition  regarding  a  locality  (more  than  it  would 
We  in  the  case  of  an  historical  fact),  which  can 
be  traced  up  to  a  period  not  remote  from  that 
of  the  evoit  commemorated ;  and  this  event  was 
«>  important  as  to  make  the  scene  of  it  a  point  of 
Mich  unremitting  attention,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  nK)t  was  not  likely  to  be  lost  This  view 
vould  be  greatly  strengthened  if  it  could  be  satis- 
&ctorily  proved  that  Adrian,  to  cast  odium  upon 
the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion,  not  only 
erected  statues  of  Jupiter  and  Venus  over  the 
holy  seimlchre  and  on  Calvary,  but  placed  one 
of  Adoiiis  over  the  spot  of  the  Nativity  at  Beth- 
Wiem.  This  part  of  the  evidence  is  examined 
under  anodier  head  [Calvary].  Against  tradi- 
tion, whatever  may  oe  its  value  in  the  present 
caae,  we  havei^to  place  the  utter  improbabihty  that 
a  subterranean  cavem  like  this,  with  a  steep 
^^»<xatf  should  ever  have  been  used  as  a  stable 
for  cattle,  and,  what  is  more,  for  the  stable  of  a 
™i  or  caravanserai,  which  doubtless  the  *  inn  * 
of  Luke  ii.  7  was.  Although  therefore  it  is  true 
™  cattle  are,  and  always  have  been,  stabled  in 
Civems  in  tiie  East ;  yet  certainly  not  in  such 
caverns  as  this,  which  appears  to  have  been  origin- 
*^^  tomb.  Old  empty  tombs  often,  it  is  argued, 
*wwi  thelter  to  man  and  cattle ;  bnt  such  was 

not  the  case  among  the  Jews,  who  held  themselves 

^^noaially  defiled  by  contact  with  sepulchres. 

"^'ifis,  the  ciicumstaQce  of  Christ's  havmg  been 
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bom  in  a  cave  would  not  have  been  less  remark- 
able than  his  being  laid  in  a  manger,  and  was 
more  likely  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  evangelist, 
if  it  had  occurred :  and  it  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  present  grotto  is  at  some  distance  from 
the  town,  whereas  Christ  appears  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  town,  and  whatever  may  be  the  case 
in  the  open  country,  it  has  never  been  usual  in 
towns  to  employ  cavems  as  stables  for  cattle.  To 
this  we  may  add  the  suspicion  which  uises  tiom 
the  fact,  that  the  local  traditions  seem  to  connect 
with  cavems  almost  every  interesting  event  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  as  if  the  ancient  Jews  had 
been  a  nation  of  troglodytes  [Cavks].  Under  all 
these  circumstances,  perhap  the  most  solid  interest 
coimected  with  the  so-called  <  Cave  of  the  Na- 
tivity," is  to  be  found  in  the  long  abode  in  the 
convent  of  so  eminent  a  father  as  the  learned 
Jerome ;  and  in  the  fact  that  there  most  of  hii 
great  and  useful  works  were  composed. 

On  the  north-east  side  of  the  town  is  a  deep 
valley,  alleged  to  be  that  in  which  the  angels 
appeared  to  the  shepherds  announcing  the  birth 
of  the  Saviour  (Luke  ii.  8).  In  the  same  valley 
is  a  fountain,  said  to  be  that  for  the  water  of 
which  David  longed,  and  which  three  of  his 
might V  men  procured  for  him  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  15-18).  Dr.  Clarke 
stopped  and  drank  of  the  delicious  water  of  this 
fountain,  and  from  its  correspondence  with  the 
intimations  of  the  sacred  historian  and  of  Jo- 
sephus,  as  well  as  from  the  permanency  of  natural 
fotmtains,he  concludes  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  identity. 

There  are  accounts  of  Bethlehem  in  nearly  all 
books  of  travels  in  Palestine.  The  best  of  modem 
date  are  those  of  Clarke,  Wittman,  Richardson, 
Buckingham,  Hardy,  Elliot,  Wilde,  Robinson, 
Paxton,  Olin,  Prokesch,  Richter,  Schubert  (see 
also  Raumer's  Palastina,  pp.  307-313). 

BETH-NIMKA  (n-jpD  n^;) ;  Sept  Bou^. 

tmfipd ;  or  simply  Nimra,  HTP!) ;  Sept  f^ofipd), 
a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  36 ; 
Josh.  xiii.  27),  which  Eusebius  (who  calls  it  Beth- 
nabris,  Bri^ifa^pis)  places  five  Roman  miles  north 
of  Livias.  This  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  being  the 
same  ruined  city  called  Nimrin,  south  of  Szalt, 
which  Burckhardt  mentions  {Syria,  p.  355)  as 
situated  near  the  point  where  the  Wady  Sboeb 
joins  the  Jordan.  Dr.  Robinson  understood  that 
there  was  here  a  fountain  corresponding  to  '  the 
waters  of  Nimra*  (Isa.  xv.  6 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  34). 


BETHPHAGE  (Biy^^er/^;  Syr.  ^^^ 

Heb.  Kjj5  n^JJ,  house  of  Jigs ;  comp.  Cant,  ii 
13),  a  small  village,  which  our  Lord,  coming 
from  Jericho,  appears  to  have  entered  before 
reaching  Bethany  (Matt  xxi.  1 ;  Luke  xix.  29) ; 
it  probai)ly,  therefore,  lay  near  the  latter  places 
a  little  below  it  to  the  east.  The  site  usually 
assigned  to  it  beyond  Bethany  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  between  it  and  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
cannot  be  correct,  nor  does  any  trace  of  Beth- 
phage  now  exist  (Robinson,  ii.  103).  The  name 
occurs  often  in  the  Talmud;  and  the  Jewish 
glossarists  induced  Lightfoot  (Chorog.  Cent,  ch. 
xli.)  and  Otte  (Lex.  Rabb.  p.  101,  sg.)  to  regard 
it  as  a  district  extending  from  the  foot  cf  the 
Mount  of  Olives  to  the  precincts  of  Jerusalem, 
and  including  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
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BETH-REHOB.    [Rbhob.] 
BETHSAIDA  (Bi^aimiSii ;  Syr.  |« 


Fiahing'Toum),  a  town  (ir^Atf,  John  i.  45  ;  le^fi, 
Mark  viii.  23)  in  GaUlee  (John  xii.  21),  on  the 
western  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  towards  the 
middle,  and  not  far  from  Capernaum  (Mark  vi. 
45  ;  viii.  22).  It  was  the  native  place  of  Peter, 
Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  Jesus.  This  gives  some  notion  of  the  neigh- 
bourixxxl  in  whidi  it  lay ;  but  the  precise  site  is 
utterly  unknown,  and  the  very  name  has  long 
eluded  the  search  of  travellers.  The  last  histori- 
cal notice  of  it  is  by  Jerome,  but  he  affords  no 
more  information  than  may  be  derived  from  the 
intimations  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  true  that 
Pococke  Tii.  p.  99)  finds  Bethsaida  at  Irbid ;  Seet- 
len  at  Koan  Minyeh  (Zach's  Monaih.  Corretp. 
xviii.  348);  Nau  at  Mejdel  (  Voyage,  p.  578;  Qua- 
resmius,  torn.  ii.  866),  apparently  between  Khan 
Minyeh  and  Mejdel ;  and  others  at  Tabighah — 
all  different  points  on  the  western  ^Knre  of  the 
lake.  But  Dr.  Robinson  expresses  his  delibe* 
rate  penniasion  that  these  identifications  can  have 
DO  better  foundation  than  the  impression  of  the 
moment  He  inquired  perseveringly  among  the 
natives  along  the  western  border  of  the  lake; 
but  no  Moslem  knew  ot  any  such  name,  or  any 
name  that  could  be  moulded  into  a  resemblance 
to  it  The  Christians  of  Nazareth  and  Tiberias 
are  indeed  acquainted  with  the  name,  as  well  as 
^t  of  Capernaum,  from  the  New  Testament ; 
and  they  have  learned  to  apply  diem  to  different 
placet  according  to  the  opinions  of  their  monastic 
teachers,  or  as  may  best  suit  their  own  conveni- 
ence in  answering  the  inquiries  of  travellers.  It 
is  dius  that  Dr.  Robinson  {BibL  ResearcheSy  iii. 
295)  accounts  for  die  fact  that  travellers  have 
sometimes  heard  the  names  along  the  lake.  When- 
ever this  has  not  been  die  consequence  of  direct 
leading  questions,  which  an  Arab  would  always 
answer  affirmatively,  die  names  have  doubtless 
been  heard  from  the  monks  of  Nazareth,  or  from 
die  Arabs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  dependent 
upon  them. 

2.  BETHSAIDA.  Christ  fed  die  5000  <  near 
to  a  city  called  Bethsaida'  (Lukeix.  10);  but 
it  is  evident  from  the  parallel  passages  (Matt 
ziv.  13;  Mark  vi.  32-45),  diat  diis  event  took 
place  not  in  Galilee,  but  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake.  This  was  held  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  in  sacred  geography  (Cellar. 
NotU.  Orb.  ii.  536),  till  the  ingenious  Reland 
afforded  materials  for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it, 
by  distinguisliing  ttoo  Bethsaidas ;  one  on  the 
western,  and  the  other  on  the  north-eastern  border 
of  the  lake  (Pctkestina,  p.  653).  The  former  was 
undoubtedly  Mhe  city  of  Andrew  and  Peter;' 
and,  although  Reland  did  not  himself  think  that 
the  other  Bethsaida  is  mentioned  in  the  New  Te»- 
tament,  it  has  been  shown  by  later  writers  that  it  is 
in  perfect  agreement  with  the  sacred  text  to  con- 
dude  that  it  was  the  Bethsaida  near  which  Christ 
fed  the  five  thousand,  and  also,  probably,  where 
the  blind  man  was  restored  to  sight  This,  and 
not  the  western  Bethsaida  (as  our  English  writers 
persist  in  stating),  was  the  Bethsaida  of  Gaulo- 
nitis,  afterwards  called  Julias,  which  Pliny  {Hitt 
Nat.  XV.)  places  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake 
uid  of  tne  Jordan,  and  which  Josephus  describes 
as  situated  in  lower  Oaulooitii,  just  above  the  en« 
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trance  of  the  Jordan  into  the  lake  {De  BeiL  JwL 
ii.  9.  1 ;  iii.  10.  1\  It  was  originally  only  a 
village,  called  Bemsaida,  but  was  rebuilt  and 
enlaced  by  Philip  the  Tetrarch  not  long  after 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  received  the  name  of 
Julias  in  honour  of  Julia  the  daughter  of  Aogus* 
tus  ^Luke  iii.  1 ;  Joseph.  AnHq.  xviii.  2.  1). 
Philip  seems  to  have  made  it  his  oceasiooal  resi- 
dence ;  and  here  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a 
costly  tomb  (Antiq,  xviii.  4. 6).  At  the  nortfaem 
end  of  the  lake  of  Geonesareth,  die  moontains 
which  form  the  eastern  wall  of  die  valley  through 
which  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake  throw  out  a  spur  or 
promontory,  which  extends  for  some  distance  south- 
ward along  the  river.  This  u  known  by  the 
people  on  the  spot  by  no  other  name  diaa  el  Tell 
(the  hill).  On  it  are  some  ruins,  which  were  vi- 
sited by  the  Rev.  Eli  Smith,  and  proved  to  be  the 
most  extensive  of  any  in  the  plain.  Tint  place  is 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  capital  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
valley  (the  Gbawarineh),  although  they  have  lost 
its  ancient  name^  and  now  occupy  only  a  few 
houses  in  it  as  magazines.  The  ruins  cover  a  large 
portion  of  the  Tell,  but  consist  entirely  of  tm- 
newn  volcanic  stones,  without  any  distinct  tnoe 
of ancientarchitecture  (Robinson,  BUbLRatarchet^ 
iii  308 ;  Winer,  BibL  RaahMrL  a.  v.  « Betb- 
saida> 

BETH-SHAN  (t^  n^3,  house  of  reMt,  ot 
Rest-  Town;  Sept  BaiB^dy),  a  city  belonging  to  tfa» 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  the  Jordan,  and 
situated  in  a  valley  of  that  river,  where  it  it 
boimded  westward  by  a  low  chain  of  the  Gilboa 
mountains.  It  is  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Damascus,  and  is  about  two  miles  from  the  Jotdan^ 
eighteen  iWim  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Qennesa- 
redi,  and  twenty-three  ftom  Nazareth.  It  also  bore 
the  name  of  Scythopolis,  pediaps  because  Sc3rthiant 
had  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (b.c.  631), 
in  their  passage  through  Palestine  towards  Egypt 
(Herod,  i.  205 ;  comp.  Pliny,  Hist,  Nai,  v.  16, 
20 ;  Georg.  Syncellus,  p.  214).  This  hypotiie«s 
is  supported  by  2  Mace.  xii.  30,  where  mention 
is  made  of  *  Jews  who  lived  among  the  Scythians 
(in  Bethshan');  and  by  the  Septoagint  versioD 
of  Judg.  i.  27 ;  Bai^«(y,  4)  €art  Xcv6a»v  w6Kis.  In 
Judith  iii.  2,  the  place  is  also  caUed  XrvAwr 
w6\is,  and  so  likewise  by  Josephus  and  others. 
The  supposition  that  these  were  descendants  of 
the  Scythians  in  Palestine,  renders  more  intel- 
ligible Coloss.  iii.  11,  whiero  the  Scythian  is 
named  with  the  Jew  and  Greek ;  and  it  ako  ex- 
plains why  the  ancient  Rabbins  did  not  conaidcr 
Scythopolis  as  a  Jewish  town,  but  as  one  of  an 
unholy  people  (Havercamp,  Observat,  adJosepJL 
AfUiq.  V.  1.  22^.  On  coins  the  place  is  called 
Scythopolis  and  Nysa,  with  figures  of  BacchiM 
and  the  panther  (Eckhel,  pp.  438-440 ;  comp. 
Reland,  p.  993,  s^.).  As  Suceoth  lay  ■onaewbere 
in  the  vicinity,  east  of  the  Jordan,  some  would 
derive  Scythopolis  from  Succothf^lis  (Reland, 
p.  992,  sq.s  Gesenius  in  Burckhardt  p>  1053, 
German  edit.).  It  is  also  not  impobably  suppoaed 
to  be  the  same  as  Beth-Sitta  (Judg.  vii.  22). 

Josephus  does  not  account  Scythopolis  as  be- 
longing to  Samaria,  in  which  it  geographically 
lay ;  but  to  Decapolis,  which  waa  chiefly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river,  and  of  which  he  calls  it  the 
largest  town  (De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  7). 

Although  Bethshan  was  assigned  to  Minisseh 
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(Joifa.  zrii.  11),  it  was  not  conquered  hj  that 
tribe  (Judg.  i  17).  The  body  of  Saul  was  fas- 
tened to  the'  wall  of  Bethshan  by  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 0) ;  Alexander  Jannceus  had  an  in- 
ferriew  here  with  Cleopatra  ( Jo6eph.^n/i;.  xiii.  13. 
3) ;  Pompey  marched  through  it  on  his  way  from 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem  (xiv.  3.  4) ;  and  in  the 
Jewish  war  13,000  Jews  were  slain  by  the  Scytho- 
politans  (De  BelL  JwL  iL  18.  3).  In  the  middle 
ages  the  place  had  become  "desolate,  although 
it  still  went  by  the  name  of  MetropoUt  Pidattmm 
terfe  (WilL  Tyr.  ^.  749,  1034;  Vitriacus, 
p.  1!  19).  We  fiod  bishops  of  Scythopolis  at  the 
CDoncils  of  Ghalcedon,  Jerusalem  (a.o.  536),  and 
others.  Daring  ^  Crusades  it  was  an  arch- 
bnbopric,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Naatreth  (Raumer*s  PaiasHna,  rm.  147-149). 
The  ancient  natire  nanM,  as  well  as  the  town 
itself^  still  exists  in  the  Beisan  of  the  present  day. 
It  stands  (m  a  rising  ground  somewhat  aboTe  the 
▼alley  of  tfa«  Jordan,  or  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel 
where  it  c^mqs  into  the  Jordan  valley.  It  is  a 
poor  places  containing  not  more  than  sixty  or 
seventy  bouses.  The  inhabitants  are  Muslenu,  i 
and  are  described  by  Richardson  and  others  as  a  ' 
set  of  inhospitable  and  lawless  fanatics.  The 
rains  of  the  ancient  city  are  of  oonsidoable  ex- 
tent. It  was  built  along  the  banks  of  the  rivulet 
which  waters  the  town  and  in  the  valleys  formed 
by  its  several  branches,  and  must  have  been  nearly 
three  miles  in  circumference.  The  chief  remains 
an  large  heaps  of  black  hewn  stones,  with  many 
feondationt  of  bouset  and  fragments  of  a  few  co- 
hmms  (Burckhardt,  p.  243).  The  principal  ob- 
jeet  is  the  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct,  but 
DOW  completely  filled  up  with  weeds ;  it  measures 
across  the  fWmt  about  180  fset,  and  has  the  singu- 
larity of  poaseosing  three  oval  recesses  hal  f-way  up 
the  builaing,  which  are  mentioned  by  Vitruvius 
at  being  constructed  to  contain  the  brass  soundings 
tubes.  Few  tiieatres  had  such  an  apparatus  even 
in  ^  time  of  this  author,  and  they  are  scarcely 
ever  met  with  now.  The  other  remains  are  the 
tombs,  which  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  Acropolis 
without  the  walls.  The  sarcophagi  still  exist  in 
atme  of  them  ;  triangular  niches  for  lamps  have 
alio  been  obMrved  in  them;  and  some  of  the 
doors  oontiirae  hanging  oo  the  ancient  hinges 
of  stone  in  remarkable  preservation.  Two 
itieams  run  thiough  the  rums  of  the  city,  al- 
BMMt  insulating  the  Acropolis.  There  is  a  fine 
Roman  bridge  over  the  one  to  the  south-west  of 
the  Acropolis,  and  beyond  it  may  be  seen  the 
paved  way  which  led  to  the  ancient  Ptolemais, 
DOW  Acre.  The  Acropolis  is  a  high  circular 
hill,  on  the  top  of  whico  are  traces  of  the  walls 
which  encompassed  it  (Irby  and  Mangles,  TVo- 
Mb,  pp.  301-303). 

BSTH-SHEMESH  (Cn^  n^3,  hauie  of  the 
MM,  L  q.  Smi4own ;  SepL  Ba<0<rafi^s),  a  sacer- 
(total  ctt^  (Josh.  xxi.  16;  1  Sam.  vi.  15;  1 
Chron.  vi.  59)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the 
(sDnth-east)  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xv.  10),  and  the 
{and  of  die  Philistines  (I  Sam.  vL  12),  probably 
in  a  low4and  plain  (2  Kings  xiv.  l);  and 
placed  by  Eusebius  ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleu- 
thwopolia,  in  the  direction  of  the  road  to  Nico* 
pdis.  It  belonged  at  an  early  date  to  the  Phi- 
listines, and  they  had  again  obtained  possession 
ufitmthetimeofAhax(l  Kings  iv.  9 ;  2  Chron. 


xxviii.  18).  It  was  \o  this  place  that  the  ark  was 
taken  by  tne  milch  kine  from  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, and  it  was  here  that,  according  to  the  present 
text,  *  fifty  thousand  and  threescore  and  ten  men ' 
were  miraculously  slain  for  irreverently  exploring 
the  sacred  shrine  (1  Sam.  vi.  19).  This  number 
has  occasioned  much  discussion.  It  appears  likely 
that  the  text  has  been  corrupted  m  transcript 
ti(m  by  an  erroneous  solution  of  an  arithmetical 
sign.    The  Syriac  and  Arabic  have  5070  instead 

of  50070  (r\V  instead  of  Sy),  and  this  statement 
agrees  wim  1  Cod.  Kermicott  (comp.  Oesenius 
Gesch.  der  Eebr.  Sprache,  p.  174).  Even  with 
this  reduction,  the  number,  for  a  pfovincial  town 
like  Beth-Shemesh,  would  still  oe  great  The 
fact  itself  has  been  accounted  for  on  natural  prin- 
ciples by  some  German  writers,  in  a  spirit  at 
variance  with  that  of  Hebrew  antiquity,  uid  in 
which  the  miraculous  part  of  the  event  has  been 
explained  away  by  ungrammatical  interpreta- 
tions. 

At  the  distance,  and  in  the  vicinity  indicated 
bv  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  a  place  called  Ain 
Sbems  was  found  by  Dr.  Rooinson,  and,  with 
great  probability,  identified  with  Beth-Shemesh. 
The  name  is  applied  to  the  ruins  of  an  Arab  vil- 
lage constructed  of  ancient  materials.  To  the 
west  of  tlie  village,  upon  and  around  the  plateau  of 
a  low  swell  or  mound,  are  the  vesriges  of  a  former 
extensive  city,  consisting  of  many  foundations 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  of  hewn  stone. 
With  respect  to  the  exchange  of  Beth  for  Ain, 
Dr.  Robinson  remarks  (iii.  19) :— *  The  words  Beit 
(Beth)  and  Ain  are  so  very  common  in  the  Ara- 
bic names  of  Palestine,  that  it  can  excite  no  won- 
der there  should  be  an  exchange,  even  without 
an  obvious  reason.  In  the  same  manner  the  an- 
cient Beth-Shemesh  (Heliopulis,  of  Egypt)  is 
known  in  Arabian  writers  as  Am  Shems.*  The 
Ir-Shemesh  of  Joshua  (xix.  4)  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  diis  Beth-Shemesh.  2.  Triere  was  ano- 
ther Beth-Shemesh  in  Napbtali  (Judg.  i.  33). 
3.  Another  in  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  22).  4.  And 
the  Egyptian  Beth-Shemesh  is  named  in  Jer. 
xliii.  13 ;  although  usually  called  On. 

BETHUEL  (^^n?  ;  Sept  Bo^w^A),  son  of 
Abraham  *s  brother  Nahor,  and  father  of  Laban 
and  of  Rebecca,  whom  Isaac  married  (G^.  xxii. 
22,  23).  His  name  only  occurs  incidentally 
(Gfen.  xxiv.  50)  in  the  account  of  the  Iransactiona 
which  led  to  that  marriage,  in  which  Laban  takes 
the  leading  part  This  has  given  occasion  to  a 
number  of  uncertain  conjectures.  Josephus  con- 
cludes that  he  was  then  dead ;  and  that  the  Be- 
thuel  here  mentioned  was  a  younger  brother, 
named  after  the  father  (Aniiq,  i.  16.  I). 

BETHULIA  (BervXo^ ;   Heb.   «T^n9),  a 

5 lace  mentioned  only  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
udith  (iv.  5 ;  vii.  1,  3),  and  which  appears  to 
have  lain  near  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  south, 
not  far  from  Dothaim,  and  to  have  guarded  one 
of  the  passes  towards  Jerusalem.  Biodem  eccle- 
siastical tradition  identifies  Betliulia  with  Safed, 
near  the  lake  of  Oennesareth.  Travellers  prior  to 
thjB  seventeenth  century  usually  give  the  name  of 
Bethulia  to  the  Frank  Mountain  in  Judaea  and 
to  the  ruins  at  its  foot  Raumer  has  lately  oflered 
a  conjecture  in  favour  of  Sanur  (Paiast.  p.  149). 
But  Dr.  Robinson  has  intimated  the  inapplicability 
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of  all  these  identifications  (BibL  Reaearchea,  ii. 
172;  iii.  152,  325),  and  we  must  be  content  to 
regard  the  site  of  Bethulia  as  still  undetermined. 

BETH-ZUR  (-rtV  n^;j ;  Sept  Biyftro^p),  a 
town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  5S),  twenty 
Roman  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  ^e  road  to 
Heliron  (Ononuut.  s.  r.  '  Beth-zur  ^),  and  cmise> 
quently  two  miles  from  the  latter  city.  It  was 
fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  7).  The 
inhabitants  assisted  in  building  the  walls  of  Jeru* 
■alem  (Neh.  iii.  16).  Lysias  was  defeated  in 
the  neighbourhood  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  who 
fortified  the  place  as  a  stronghold  against  Idu- 
maea  (1  Mace.  iv.  29,  61 ;  2  Mace.  xi.  5 ;  comp. 
I  Mace.  vi.  7,  26).  It  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  Antiochiis  Eupator  (1  Mace.  vi.  31,  50),  and 
fortified  by  Bacchides  (ix.  52),  whose  garrison 
defended  themselves  against  Jonathan  Macca> 
bsBus  (x.  14) ;  but  it  was  taken  and  fortified  by 
his  brother  Simon  (xi.  65,  66;  xiv.  7,  33^. 
Josephus  calls  Beth-zur  the  strongest  f(Mrtress  m 
Judsea  (Antiq.  xiii.  5.  6).  Its  site  has  not  been 
ascertained.  The  traditional  Beth-Eur,  near  Beth- 
lehem,  where  the  fountain  (of  St  Philip)  at  which 
the  Ethiopian  eunuch  was  baptized  is  pointed  out 
(Cotovic,  p.  247 ;  Pococke,  ii.  67 ;  Maundrell, 
p.  1 16),  cannot  be  the  real  place :  for,  as  we  have 
seen,  Eusebius  places  it  much  more  to  the  south, 
and  is  in  this  supported  by  its  history,  which 
shows  that  it  lay  on  what  was  the  southern  border 
of  the  Jordan,  in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  when 
the  IdumsBans  had  taken  possession  of  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  the  country  and  made  Hebron  their 
chief  town.  In  those  times,  indeed,  Beth-zur,  or 
Bethsaida,  appears  to  have  been  the  corresponding 
fortress  on  the  Jewish  side  of  the  fountain  to  that 
of  Hebron  on  the  side  of  Idumsea,  standing  at  a 
short  distance,  and  probably  over  against  it,  as 
many  similar  fortresses  are  found  to  do  at  the 
present  day^^ 
BETROTHING.  [Marriaob.] 
BETULIA.  anointed  stones.     [Stones.] 

BETZ  AL  (7p,  in  the  plural  D\^  V?  betzaUm) 
occurs  in  Nnmbers  xi.  5,  where  the  Israelites 
<  murmur  for  the  ledn,  and  the  onions  (betzalim)^ 
and  the  garlick*  of  Egypt  Though  the  identi- 
fication of  many  Biblical  plants  is  considered  un- 
certain, there  can  be  no  doubt  diat  Betxal  means 
the  common  onion,  the  Allium  Cepa  of  botanists. 
This  is  proved  by  its  Arabic  name,  and  its  early 
employment  as  an  article  of  diet  in  Egypt 
In  the  present  day  the  onion,  distinguished  from 
other  species  of  Allium  by  its  fistular  leaves  and 
swelling  stalks,  is  well  known  to  be  cultivated 
in  all  parts  of  Europe  and  in  most  parts  of 
Asia,  its  native  country  is  not  known ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  some  part  of  the  Persian  region 
may  have  first  produced  it  in  a  wild  stale,  as 
many  species  of  Allium  are  found  in  the  moun- 
tainous chain  which  extends  from  the  Caspian  to 
Cashmere,  and  likewise  in  the  Himalayan  Moun- 
tains. It  is  common  in  Persia,  where  it  is 
called  jpitu,  and  has  been  long  introduced  into 
India,  where  it  receives  the  same  name.    By 

the  Arabs  it  is  called    ^/^   basl  or  bastal, 

under  which  name  it  is  described  in  their  works 
on  Bfateria  Medica,  in  which  the  description 
of  KpSfAfww  given  by  Dioscorides  (ii.  181)  is 
adopted.    The  Arabic  is  too  similar  to  the  He- 


brew name  to  allow  us  to  doubt  tfiat  both  were 
originally  the  same  word. 

That  tiie  onion  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  is  evident 
from  the  different  kinds  enumerated  by  Theo- 
phrastus,  which,  he  statesL  derived  their  names 
chiefly  from  the  places  where  they  were  reared. 
Among  these,  probably,  some  other  species  may 
have  been  included ;  but  no  doubt  several  were 
varieties  only  of  the  onion.  Pliny  (Hut  NaL 
xix.  6)  also  enumerates  these,  as  well  as  others 
cultivated  in  Italy,  and  notices  the  superstitioo  of 
the  Egyptians  in  regard  to  them :  '  Wnere,  by  the 
way,  I  cannot  overpasse  the  foolish  supei^tion  of 
the  ^Egyptians,  who  use  to  swear  by  garlick  and 
(mions,  calling  ihem  to  witness  in  taking  ^r 
othes,  as  if  they  were  no  less  than  some  gods* 
(Holland  8  transl.).  Juvenal  {Sat,  xr.  9).  in  like 
manner  ridicules  the  Egyptians  for  their  iupenti- 
tious  veneration  of  onions,  &c. : 
*  Porrum  et  caepe  nefas  violare  et  frangere  mona. 

O  sanctas  goites,  quibushascnascuntur  in  bortis 

Numina!' 

This,  however,  must  be  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment, as  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Inraelites  should 
have  been  allowed  to  regale  themselves  upon  what 
was  considered  too  sacred  for,  or  forbidden,  to  their 
task-masters.  It  is  probable,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
Harris,  that  the  priests  only  refrained  from  whst 
was  freely  partaken  of  by  the  rest  of  the  people. 
This  may  be  observed  in  the  present  day  among 
the  Brahmins  of  India.  It  has  also  been  sap> 
posed  that  some  particular  kind  of  ooion  may 
nave  been  held  sacred,  frxim  its  utility  as  a  medi- 
cine, as  the  sea  onion,  or  squill  (Scilla  maritima), 
which  grows  in  abundance  on  the  sea-coast  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelusium,  whose  inhabitants 
are  said  by  Lucian  to  have  especially  worshipped 
the  onion.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  Israehtes 
in  the  desert  did  not  long  for  this  acrid  bulb,  as 
they  did  for  the  melons  and  cucumbers. 

It  may,  moreover,  be  remarked,  that  the  onions 
of  warm  dry  countries  grow  to  a  coosiderabk 
siae,  and,  instead  of  being  acrid  and  pungent 
in  taste^  are  comparatively  bland,  and  mild 
and  nutritious  articles  of  diet  This  is  partien- 
larly  conspicuous  in  the  Portugal  onions^  which 
are  largely  imported  into  this  country.  Other 
celebrated  nurieties  are  those  of  Spain  and  Tri- 
poli; but  Egypt  itaelf  is  fiuned  for  the  pro- 
duction of  fine  onions,  as  stated  by  HasKl- 
quist:  *  Whoever  has  tasted  onions  in  Egypt* 
must  allow  that  none  can  be  had  better  in  any 
part  of  the  universe.  Here  they  are  sweet;  in 
other  countries  they  are  nauseous  and  strong.  Hste 
they  are  soft;  whereas  in  the  northern  and  other 
parts  they  are  hard,  and  ^ir  coats  are  so  com- 
pact, that  they  are  difiicult  of  digestion.  Hace 
they  cannot  in  any  place  be  eatm  with  less  pre- 
judice and  more  satisfactioo  than  in  Egypt*-' 

J.F.B. 
BEZEK  (P.J3;  Sept  BefAt),  a  city  over 
which  Adoni-boek  was  king  (Judg.  i.  4,  9qX 
and  where  Saul  mtistered  his  army  to  marco 
to  the  relief  of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  S). 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  two  towns  of  thv 
name  close  together,  seventeen  miles  firom  Net- 
polis  in  Shechem,  on  the  road  to  Bethshan. 

BEZER  pV?  *>  ^^  ^o<r6p),  a  city  beyond 
the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  and  one  of  the 
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fix  cities  of  refbge  (Deut  iv.  43 ;  Joih.  xx.  8). 
IW  wte  i«  unknown. 

BEZETHA.     [Jbrusalsm.] 

BIBLE,  MXla,  UbeUi  (the  small  books),  a 
Dune  iuppowd  to  haTe  been  first  a{iplied  in  tiie 
fifth  century  to  denote  the  collective  volume  of  the 
noed  writings.  The  word  occurs  in  the  Prologue 
to  Ecclesiasticus,  *  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
rartof  :the  books  *  (^<i3X/a),  and  2  Tim.  iv.  13, 
'snd  the  books '  (/9i/3A(aV  Before  the  adoption  of 
this  name  the  more  usual  terms  in  the  Christian 
Church  by  which  the  sacred  books  were  denomi- 
uted  were,  the  Scripture  or  writing  {ypcu^\  the 
Seriptitnt  (ypapai),  the  sacred  writings  (ypcupoi 
tytoi),  and  the  sacred  UtUn  {Up^  ypdiifiara). 
Ttnen  names  are  tiras  frequently  applied  to  the 
Bcred  books  of  &e  Old  Testament  by  Josephus 
tnd  Philo,  as  well  as  by  the  writers  of  the  New 
Testament  (2  Pet  i.  20 ;  Matt.  xxii.  29 ;  Rom. 
I  3;  2  Tim.  iii.  15).  Jerome  substitutes  for 
these  expressions  the  term  BibUotAeca  Divina  (see 
Hieronymi  Opera,  ed.  Martianay,  vol.  i.  Proleg.), 
a  phrase  which  tlus  learned  father  probably  bor- 
n»ired  from  2  Maccabees,  ii.  13,  whoe  Nehemiah 
is  itid,  in  *  founding  a  library '  ($ifiXio$iitefi),  to 
hsve  *  gathered  togetiber  the  acts  of  the  kings,  and 
the  pfDpheCs,  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the 
kings  concerning  the  holy  gifts.*  But  although 
it  was  usual  to  denominate  the  separate  books  in 
Greek  by  the  term  BibUa,  which  is  frequently  so 
tm)lied  by  Josephus,  we  first  find  it  simply  ap- 
plied to  the  entire  collection  by  St  Chrysostom 
10  his  Seeond  HamUy,  *  The  Jews  have  the  books 
{$tfiJ<ia\  but  we  have  the  treasure  of  the  books ; 
they  have  the  letters  (ypdfifutra),  but  we  have  both 
spirit  and  letter.*  And  again  Horn,  ix.  in  EpisL 
ad  Colou^  *  Provide  yourselves  with  books  (fiifi- 
Ak),  the  medicine  of  the  soul,  but  if  you  desire 
DO  other,  at  least  procure  the  new  (icoii^),  the 
Apostolos,  the  Acts,  the  Gospels.*  He  also  adds 
to  the  word  fiifiKla  the  epithet  divine  in  his  Tenth 
Homify  on  Genesis:  'Taking  before  and  after 
meals  die  divine  books*  (rit  9cia  /Si/SAia),  or,  as  we 
■hould  now  express  it,  the  Holy  Bible.  This 
name,  in  the  course  of  time,  superseded  all  others 
both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Church,  and  is 
now  everywhere  the  popular  appellation.  The 
■acred  books  were  denominated  oy  tbe  Jews  the 
tfrdm^  (chetib  or  mikra),  a  name  of  the  same 
chanKter  as  that  applied  by  ^  Mahometans 
(Inawn)  to  denote  their  sacred  volume. 

The  Bible  it  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  i^  waXtud,  koI  ri  Koof^  9ut$^Kti'  The 
oame  Old  Testament  is  applied  to  the  books  of 
Moses  by  St  Paul  (2  Cor.  iii.  14),  inasmuch  as 
the  former  covenant  comprised  the  whole  scheme 
of  the  Mosaic  revelation,  and  the  history  of  this 
is  contained  in  them.  This  phrase,  <  book  of  the 
corcnant,*  taken  probably  from  Exod.  xxiv.  7 ; 
I  Mace  i.  57  (fii^doif  3ia^ici)r),  was  transferred 
vk  the  course  of  time  by  a  metonymy  to  signify 
tbe  writmgs  themselves.  The  word  Siotf^icn, 
vhidi  we  now  translate  testament,  signifies  either 
«  tertament  or  a  covenant,  but  the  translators  of 
the  old  Latin  version  have  by  a  Ghrecism  always 
''■t^^oed  it,  ftea  when  it  was  used  as  a  trans- 
ition of  die  Hebrew  Berith  (covenant),  by  the 
^'^  Testamentum,  The  names  given  to  the 
OM  Testament  were,  the  Scriptures  (Matt  xxi. 
«),  Scripture  (2  Pet  i.  20),  the  Holy  Scriptures 
(Bom.  I  2),  the  sacr«d  letters  (2  Tim.  iu.  15), 


tbe  holy  books  (Sanhed  xci.  2),  the  law  (John 
xii.  34),  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  psalms 
(Luke  xxiv.  44),  the  law  and  the  prophets  (Matt 
V.  17),  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other  books 

E,  Ecclus.),  the  Dooks  of  the  old  covenant 
viii.  SJ,  the  book  of  the  covenant  (1 
.  i.  57 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  2). 
The  other  books  (not  in  the  canon)  were  called 
apocryphal,  ecclesiastical,  and  deuterocancmical. 
The  term  New  Testament  has  been  in  common 
use  since  the  third  century,  and  is  employed  by 
Eusebius  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  now 
commonly  applied  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  23).  Tertul- 
lian  employs  the  same  phrase,  and  auo  that  of 
*  the  Divme  Instrument  *  m  the  same  signification. 
For  detailed  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  BiBLB,  see  Scripturb,  Hojlt. — W.  W. 
BIER.    [Burial.] 

BI6THAN  ({n|9),  an  eunuch  in  the  court 
of  king  Ahasuerus,  whose  conspiracy  against  that 
monarch  was  frustrated  through  the  disclosures  of 
Moidecai   (Ksth.  ii.  21). 

BILDAD  (T!l^9  ;  Sept.  BaA8a«),the  Shuhite, 
oneof  the  friends  of  Job,  and  the  second  of  his  expo- 
nents in  the  disputation  (Job  ii.  1 1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xviii. 
1 ;  XXV.  1).  The  Shuah,  of  which  the  Septuagint 
makes  Bildad  tbe  prince,  or  patriarch  (BaA8c(8  6 
%aux<^»v  r^pcuvos),  was  probably  the  district  as- 
signed to  Shuah,  the  sixth  son  of  Abraham  by 
Keturah,  and  called  by  his  name.  This  was 
doubtless  in  Arabia  Petrsea,  if  Shuah  settled  in  the 
same  quarter  as  his  brothers,  of  which  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  and  to  this  region  we  are  to  refer  the 
town  and  district  to  which  he  gave  his  name,  and 
in  which  Bildad  was  doubtless  a  person  of  conse- 
quence, if  not  the  chief  [SuuahI.  Wemyss  (Job 
and  his  Times,  p.  Ill)  remarks : — *  Bildad  at- 
tacks the  poor  sunerer  with  more  keenness  than 
Eliphaz,  but  with  less  acerbity  than  Zophar.  He 
renews  the  charge  which  Eliphax  had  advanced, 
but  with  less  eloquence  and  less  delicacy.  Hit 
second  address  is  full  of  imagery,  and  wrought  up 
to  a  high  pitch  of  terror.  He  is  filled  with  re- 
sentment against  Job,  merely  because  the  latter 
defends  himself  from  their  criminations ;  and  he 
uses  provf^ung  and  taunting  expressions.  His  de- 
nunciations are  furious  and  awful;  yet  he  is 
radier  elevated  dian  sublime,  and  more  pn^awwift*^ 
than  energetic* 

BILHAH  (nn79 ;  Sept  BoMA),  the  hand- 
maid whom  the  cliildless  Rachel  bntowed  upon 
her  husband  Jacob,  that  through  her  she  might 
have  children.  Bilhah  became  the  mother  of 
Dan  and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  1-8). 

BIRD-CAGES  are  named  in  Jer.  v.  27  ;  Rev. 
xviii.  2 ;  and  are  perhaps  implied  in  Job  xli.  5, 
where  'playing  with  a  bird  *  is  mentioned.    Tliis 

i'ust  suffices  to  show  that  the  ancient  Israelites  kept 
tirds  in  cages ;  but  we  have  no  further  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  nor  any  allusions  to  the  sing- 


ing of  birds  so  kept     The  cages  were  probably 
of  the  same  forms  which  we  srill  observe  in  the 


I  wbich  are  ahoirii  in  the  Bimeicd  cn- 
ll  ii  renuikabk  that  there  a  do  appeal- 

Lrd-cage»  in  any  ot  the  domstic  bcoks 
praliarect  on  the  mural  tablet*  ot  the 


1  mar  ^  defined  ovipsrotu  Tertebraled 
orgsiiiied  fat  flight.  The  common 
SX  tiijipor  'a  uied  of  imall  biid>  gone- 
I  of  the  apBiTDw  in  particular;  MS  'opA, 
I  '  fowl  '  (Gen.  i.  21),  properlj  meaiu 
g  ot^  a  binl  of  prey ;  AETOZ,  on  BOfffo ; 
tr.  11,  Job  xiviii.  7,  and  Ih.  iviii.  0, 
'  fowLi ; '  in  Jer.  lii.  9, '  biid ;'  and  in 
.  11,  and  Eielc,  iiiii.  4,  '  ravenoui 
n313  barlrunn  deiutea  fatted  gallina- 
:cun  aa\j  in  I  Kin^  iv.  23,  and  ii  theie 
I  Tdwli,^  though  it  may  be  i^uealicned 
Eomeatic  fowli  are  mentiLued  in  any  part 
ebtew  hiLile  [Coca].  Geaeniui  a|ipli» 
togeeee. 

:  Moaaic  law  bird*  were  dijtingui^wd 
md  unclean ;  the  fint  being  allowed  for 
,  become  they  fed  on  grain,  eeedi,  and 
t ;  and  the  eecond  foihidden,  become 
lilted  <m  Oeeh  and  camoD,  The  bird* 
^ieI1tly  lued  in  (acriQce  were,  it  leciai, 
ita  and  pigeoni.  In  KiCto't  P/iyiicai 
qf  FaUtUna  there  it  a  more  complete 
on  eiiaU  eliewhere  of  the  octuol  omi- 
>f  tl;e  Holy  Land.— C.H.S. 
S'-NESTS.  TheUv  in  Deut.uii.e, 
.  that  if  one  fa)!*  in  with  a  biid'cnat 
I  or  young,  he  ihall  allow  the  dam  to 
tid  not  lalie  her  at  well  aa  tbe  not.  IV 
loinuaiidee  (Jfor*  Nnoehim)  givea  for 
Tbe  eggi  on  which  the  dom  ii  litting,  or 
^  ones  which  hare  need  of  her,  ore  not,  in 


n^ed 


cope,  ihe  ii  not  diitjeseed  by 
rr  young  ona  cairied  ntt  It  thui  fre- 
uppoM  that  oil  are  untouched,  becauie 
:b  might  be  taken  may  not  be  lawfully 
He  adda, '  If  tbe  low  thsi  be  thui  coiefiil 
t  binU  and  bcuta  (for  he  bad  been  al- 
a  the  ioMoncea  uf  llua  humanity  of  the 
n  luffering  poin  and  grief,  bow  much 

H.  Id  Eaatotn  cauntrica  child-birth  i* 
ittended  with  much  lea  pain  and  diffi- 
■n  in  our  northern  regiona  i  although 
fetnale*  am  not  to  be  re^udad  ai  exempt 

common  doom  of  woman, '  in  aonow 
Li  bring  forth  children' (Gen.  iii.ia).  1( 
n  uncertain  whether  the  diSercnce  atiee 

eCTect  of  climole  ot  from  the  cticum- 
ttending  advanced  ciriliiotion  ;  pethopa 
»  operate,  to  o  certain  degree,  la  ptn- 
laeSecL  Climate  mutt  have  mnie  eSect ; 
)bK!rTed  that  the  difficulty  of  cliild-hirlh, 
y  climate,  incTOwa  with  Ihe  advanceof 
on,  and  that  in  any  climate  the  cloa  cm 
le  advanced  condition  of  nciety  moit 
Gndi  Ihe  pangt  of  child-hiith  the  moit 
htch  cnuideroliio  may  ptobably  account 
let  that  the  Hebrew  women,  oiler  they 
heai  under  the  influence  erf' the  Egyptian 

paiaed  through  the  child-birth  pangi 
it  more  fiwility  than  the  women  of  fifypt, 
bita  of  life  were  more  refined  and  leir-in- 
(Eiod.  L  19).    Tbeie  were,  hownei. 


to  hove  uriginoted  in  tlie  hahit  of  calling  in 
matron  of  eiperience  In  aucb  malten  lo  aa 
COM!  of  difficulty.     A  remarkable  ci 
in  the  ttomadion  which  baa  afforded  theit  illua- 
troliuna  (Eiod.  i.  16)  hoi  beoi  explained  andtt 

The  child  woi  ou  mkdb  bom  than  it  wai 
waihed  in  a  hath  and  rubbed  with  iolt  (Eiek. 
ivi.  4) ;  it  wDi  then  tightly  awathed  or  bauia^ 
to  prevmt  Ihoae  diatortiona  to  which  Ihe  toideT 
frame  of  an  infant  ia  ao  much  expoaed  during  the 
firtt  daya  of  life  (Job  roviii.  »;  Bn^.  iri  4; 
Luke  ii.  7,  U).  Thit  cuatom  of  bandaging  « 
awathing  the  new-born  IniaDt  ia  gawral  ui 
Eaitem  counbie*.  It  woa  olao  a  matter  of  mudi 
attnlion  with  tiie  Greeka  ond  Roinatia  (aee  tbe 
citotioti*  In  Webrtein,  ot  Luke  ii.  7),  aiid  ctoi 
in  our  own  counlry  wo>  not  ohandmed  till  the  laat 
century,  when  Ihe  reptated  rantonatiuicei  of  Ibe 


phyiicioni  Mem  to  hove 

II  waa  the  cuatom  ot  a  very  ancient  ptriod  lijt 
tbe  fother,  while  muaic  celefarated  tlv  event,  to 
claap  tlte  new-born  child  to  hii  boaom,  and  by 
thii  ceremony  he  woa  understood  to  declare  it  te 
be  hia  own  (Gen.  I.  33 1  Job.iii.3;  Pa.  uii.  Il> 
This  pimctice  woa  imitated  by  thoae  wivea  wbv 
odopted  the  children  of  their  hondmaida  (Geo,  xvL 
2 ;  iix.  3-5).  The  meaiaiger  wbo  tamgbt  la 
Ihe  father  the  fint  oewa  that  a  am  waa  bora  unls 
him  woa  received  with  pleaaure  and  rewarded 
with  peMKta  (Job  iii.  3;  Jer.  ix.  19),  aa  itatill 
tbe  cuatom  in  Poaia  and  other  Eaalera  countria. 
The  birth  of  a  daughter  vaa  lesa  noticed,  the  dia- 
appoiiibnent  at  it*  not  being  a  aco,  aubduing  lilt 
tbe  time  tbe  aatiafoctioQ  which  the  birth  <i  any 
cliild  naturally  aecaiiiins. 

Among  the  laraelitn,  ihe  mother,  after  tbe 
birth  (if  aim,  continued  unclean  aerca]  daya;  and 
tbe  remained  ot  home  during  the  thirty-three  day) 
aucceeding  theaeven  of  uncleanneaa,  furniirig  alb^ 
gether  fraty  daya  of  lecluaioo.  After  lh«  tHTthof 
a  dau^ta  the  number  of  tbe  daya  of  uikckaD- 
noi  and  leduiion  at  home  waa  doubled.  Al  tbe 
expiration  of  thii  period  the  wait  into  Ih«  taho- 
nacle  or  lem)de,  and  praaeotetl  a  yearling  lamb, 
or,  if  abe  waa  poor,  two  turtle  dova  and  two 
young  pigeona,  oj  o  aocriflce  of  puriBeatia  (Lev. 
xu.  1-S;  Lukeii.  33)  [CHiLnamMl. 

BIRTH -DAYS.  The  ofaMrvonc»  of  hiitl>- 
doya  may  be  traced  lo  a,  very  ancisil  date ;  uid 
tbe  hiitJKioy  of  tlie  Gnt-hom  ion  aeema  in  paiti- 
cular  to  bove  been  celebrated  with  a  d^ree  tf 
feetiiity  propoitioned  lo  tlie  joy  which  tbe  evart  it 
hit  actual  butb  occoiiuned  (Job  i.  4, 13, 18>  TIB 
hirth-dayt  of  the  %yption  kingi  were  oeletnted 
with  great  pomp  aa  eorly  ot  Ihe  time  of  JoaqA 
(Gen.  xl.  30>  ThcK  daya  were  in  Egypt  lookal 
upon  at  holy ;  no  huiineaa  wat  done  upcn  tham, 
ond  oil  partia  indulged  in  feitivitiet  auitoUeB 
the  occoncn.  Every  Egyptian  aCtacbed  miKh 
importance  to  tbe  tUy,  and  even  lo  the  hour  of 
hit  birth;  and  it  is  probable  that,  ai  in  Psai* 
(Herodot  L  133)  Xenopb.  Cyrop.  i.  3.  9^  <adi 
individual  kept  hia  birth-doy  witb  gnat  rejoiciogis 
welcoming  hit  friendt  with  all  Ibe  omuaanoitt  of 
•Dciety,  ond  a  mon  than  unud  pnfiuai  of  deli- 
cacieaofthetahle(Willuntan.T.p.390).  Indir 
Bible  there  ia  no  lutance  of  biAh-day  orlela*- 
tiona  among  [he  Jewa  themwliea.     Tbe  examjile 


BIRTH-RIGHT. 

of  Herod  tbe  tetrarch  (Matt  xiv.  6\  the  celebra- 
tion of  whose  btrtfa-daj  cost  John  me  Baptist  hit 
life,  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  snch,  the  family 
to  which  he  belonged  being  notorious  for  its  adop- 
tion of  heathen  customs.  In  fact,  the  later  Jews 
at  least  regarded  birth-day  celebrations  as  parts  of 
idolatrous  worship  (Ligfatfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.  cut  Matt. 
xiv.  6);  and  this  probably  on  account  of  the  idol- 
atrous rites  with  which  they  were  observed  in 
honour  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  the  patron 
gods  of  the  day  on  which  the  party  was  bom. 

BIRTH-RIGHT  (.Tfia? ;  SepL  TptnorSKia). 
This  term  denotes  the  rights  or  privileges  belong- 
io}(  to  the  first4x>m  among  the  Hebrews.  The 
particular  advantages  which  these  conferred  were 
the  following : — 

1.  A  right  to  the  priesthood.  The  first-bom 
became  the  priest  in  virtue  of  his  priority  of 
descent,  provided  no  blemish  or  defect  attached 
to  him.  Reuben  was  the  first-born  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  and  therefore  the  honour  of  the  priest- 
iwod  belonged  to  his  tribe.  God,  however,  trans- 
ferred it  from  the  tribe  of  Reuben  to  that  of  Levi 
(Num.  iii.  12,  13;  viii.  18).  Hence  the  first- 
bom  of  the  other  tribes  were  redeemed  fVom  serv- 
ing God  as  priests,  by  a  sum  not  exceeding  five 
shekels.  Being  presented  before  the  Lord  in  the 
temple,  they  were  redeemed  immediately  after 
the  thirtieth  day  from  their  birth  (Num.  zviii.  15, 
16 ;  Luke  ii.  22).  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  only 
the  first-bora  who  were  Jit  for  the  prie$thood  (•*.  e. 
inch  as  had  no  defect,  spot,  or  blemish)  were  thus 
presented  to  the  priest 

2.  The  firstF-bom  received  a  double  portion  of 
his  father's  property.  There  is  some  difficulty  in 
determining  precisely  what  is  meant  by  a  double 
portion.  Some  suppose  that  half  the  inheritance 
vas  received  by  the  elder  brother,  and  that  the 
other  half  waa  equally  divided  among  the  re- 
oiftinmg  brethren.  This  is  not  probable.  The 
Rabbins  believe  that  the  elder  brother  received 
twice  as  much  as  anv  of  the  rest ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  this  opi- 
nion. Wboi  the  first-bora  died  before  his  father*s 
property  was  divided,  and  left  children,  the  right 
of  the  father  descended  to  the  children,  and  not  to 
the  brother  next  of  age. 

3.  He  succeeded  to  the  official  authority  pos- 
Koed  by  his  iather.  If  the  latter  was  a  king,  the 
former  was  regarded  as  his  legitimate  successor, 
Qulesi  some  unusual  event  or  arrangement  inter- 

KKu. 

After  the  law  was  given  through  Moses,  the 
'^ght  of  primogeniture  could  not  be  transferred 
from  the  tixst-bom  to  a  younger  child  at  the  fa- 
ther's option.  In  the  patriarchal  age,  however, 
it  was  in  the  power  of  tne  parent  thus  to  convey 
it  from  the  eldest  to  anotner  child  (Deut  xxi. 
I&*n;  Gen  XXV.  31,  32). 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  reason  why  the 
fint-bom  enjoyed  greater  privileges  than  the  rest  of 
the  children.  The  peculiar  honour  attaching  to 
them  is  easily  accounted  for.  They  are  to  be  viewed 
u  having  rrference  to  the  Redeemer,  the  first-bom 
<^  the  Virgin.  Hence  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romans, 
viii.  29,  it  is  written  concemnig  the  Son,  <  that 
be  might  be  ^Jint-bom  among  many  brethren;' 
*od  in  Coloss.  i.  18, '  who  is  the  beginning,  the 
M*t^hom  ftom  Uie  dead;  that  in  idl  things  he 
might  have  the  pre*emin6nc6  *  (see  also  Heb.  i.  4, 
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5,  6).  As  the  fiiBt4)om  had  a  double  portion,  so 
the  Lord  Jesus,  as  Mediator,  has  an  inheritance 
superior  to  his  brethren ;  he  is  exalted  to  the  right 
hand  of  die  Majesty  on  high,  where  he  reigns 
until  all  his  enemies  shall  be  subdued.  The 
universe  is  his  rightful  dominion  in  his  media- 
torial character.  Again,  he  alone  is  a  true  priest : 
he  fulfilled  all  the  functions  of  the  sacerdotal 
office ;  and  the  Levites,  to  whom,  under  the  law, 
die  priesthood  was  transferred  from  all  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel,  derived  the  ^cacy  of  their  mi- 
nistrations from  their  connection  with  the  great 
high  priest  (Jahn's  BibUeal  Archaoloffy, }  165). — 

S.  D. 

BISHOP.  The  active  controversy  in  which  the 
subject  of  episcopacy  has  been  involved,  although 
it  has  not  reconciled  conflicting  opinions,  Ims 
Inought  out  the  historical  fitcts  in  their  fullest 
clearness.  The  able  and  candid  on  opposite  sides 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  difler  as  to  the  facts  them- 
selves ;  but  they  differ  in  their  esrimate  of  diem. 

The  Apostles  originally  appointed  men  to  su- 
perintend tlie  spiritual,  and  occasionally  even  the 
secular  wants  of  the  churches  (Acts  xiv.  23 ;  xi. 
30 ;  see  also  2  Tim.  ii.  2),  who  were  ordinarily 
called  Tpwfi6T€f>ot,  elders,  from  their  age,  some- 
times MiTKorotj  overseers  (bishops),  from  their 
office.  They  are  also  said  irpoi(rraar$€u,  to  pre^ 
side  (1  Thess.  v.  12;  I  Tim.  v.  17),  never  ipx^'f't 
to  rule,  which  has  far  too  despotic  a  sound.  In 
die  Epistle  to  die  Hebrews  (xiii.  7,  17,  24) 
they  are  named  ityo6fuvot,  leading  men  (comp. 
Acts  XV.  22) ;  and,  figuratively,  m^UiHs,  shqh' 
herds  (Ephes.  iv.  1 1).  But  that  they  did  not 
always  teach  is  clear  from  1  Tim.  v.  17 ;  and 
the  name  Elders  proves  that  originally  age,  experi- 
ence, and  character  were  their  most  necenary 
qualifications.  They  were  to  be  married  men 
with  families  (1  Tim.  iii.  4),  and  with  converted 
children  (Tit  i.  6).  In  the  beginning  there  had 
been  no  time  to  train  teachers,  and  teaching  was 
regarded  far  more  in  the  light  of  a  gift  than  an 
office ;  yet  St.  Paul  places  *  ability  to  teach^  among 
episcopal  qualifications  (I  Tim.  iii.  2 ;  Titus  i.  9 ; 
the  latter  of  which  passages  should  be  trans- 
lated, '  that  he  may  be  able  both  to  exhort  men 
by  sound  teaching,  and  also  to  refute  opposers). 
That  teachers  had  obtained  in  St  Paul  s  day  a 
fixed  official  position,  is  manifest  from  Ghd.  vi.  6, 
and  1  Cor.  ix.  14,  where  he  claims  for  them  a 
right  to  worldly  maintenance :  in  fact,  that  the 
shepherds  ordered  to  *  feed  the  flock,*  and  be  its 
'overseers'  (I  Pet.  v.  2),  were  to  feed  them  with 
knowledge  and  instraction,  will  never  be  dis- 
puted, except  to  support  a  hypothesis.  The 
leaders  also,  in  Heb.  xiii.  7,  are  described  as 
'  speaking  tmto  you  the  word  of  God.'  Eccle- 
siastical history  joins  in  proving  that  the  two 
offices  of  teaching  and  superintending  were,  with 
few  exceptions,  combined  m  the  same  persons,  as, 
indeed,  tne  nature  of  things  dictated. 

That  during  St.  Paul's  lifetime  no  difl*erence 
between  elders  and  bishops  yet  existed  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  church,  is  manifest  from  the  en- 
tire absence  of  distinctive  names  (Acts  xx.  17-28 ; 
1  Pet  V.  1,  2\  The  mention  of  bishops  and 
deacons  in  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1  Tim,  iii.,  without 
any  notice  of  elders,  proves  that  at  that  time  no 
difference  of  order  subsisted  between  bishops  and 
elders.  A  formal  ceremony,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved, was  employed  in  appointing  elders^  al- 
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though  it  does  not  appear  that  as  y«t  any  fixed 
name  was  appropriatea  to  the  idea  of  ordinaticm. 
(The  word  ordained  is  inexcusably  interpolated  in 
the  English  version  of  Act  L  22.  In  Tit.  i.  5  the 
Greek  word  is  KoraffTfiapst  set,  or  set  up  i  and  in 
Acts  xiv.  23  it  is  x^^P^ovii<rayT€s,  having  elected, 
properly,  by  a  show  of  hands ;  though,  abusively, 
tiie  term  came  to  mean  simply,  having  chosen  or 
nominated  (Acts  x.  41) ;  yet  in  2  Cor.  viii.  19, 
it  seems  to  have  its  genuine  democratic  sense). 
In  I  Cor.  xvi.  15  we  find  the  house  of  Stephanas 
to  have  volunteered  the  task  of  *  ministermg  to 
the  saints ; '  and  that  this  was  a  ministry  of  *  the 
word,*  is  evident  from  the  Apostle's  urging  the 
church  *  to  submit  themselves  to  such.*  It  would 
appear  then  that  a  formal  investiture  into  tibe 
office  was  not  as  yet  regarded  essentioL  Be  tiiis 
as  it  may,  no  one  doubts  that  an  ordination  by 
laying  on  of  hands  soon  became  general  or  uni- 
▼tfsal.  Hands  were  first  laid  on  not  to  bestow 
an  office,  but  to  solicit  a  spiritual  gift  (I  Tim. 
iv.  14  ;  2  Tim.  i.  6 ;  Acts  xiii.  3 ;  xiv.  26 ;  xv. 
40).  To  tibe  same  effect  Acts  viii.  17  ;  xix.  6 ; — 
passages  which  explain  Heb.  vi.  2.  Chi  the  other 
nand,  the  absolute  silence  of  the  Scriptures,  even 
if  it  were  not  confirmed,  as  it  is,  by  positive  tes- 
timony, would  prove  that  no  idea  of  consecration, 
as  distinct  from  ordination,  at  that  time  existed 
at  all;  and,  consequently,  although  individual 
ciders  may  have  really  discharged  functions 
which  would  afterwards  have  been  called  episco* 
pal,  it  was  not  by  virtue  of  a  second  ordination, 
nor,  tiierefore,  of  episcopal  rank. 

The  Apostles  memselves,  it  is  held  by  some, 
were  the  real  bishops  of  that  day,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  performed  many  epis<x)pal 
functions.  It  may  well  be  true,  that  the  only 
reason  why  no  bishops  (in  the  modem  sense)  were 
then  wanting  was,  because  die  Apostles  were 
living ;  but  it  cannot  be  inferred  that  m  any  strict 
aense  prelates  are  ethcrdinate  in  rank  wtth  the 
Apostles,  and  can  claim  to  exercise  their  powers. 
Tlie  later  *  bishop '  did  not  come  forward  as  a 
successor  to  the  Apostles,  but  was  developed  out 
of  the  presbjrter ;  much  less  can  it  be  proved,  or 
Alleged  with  plausibility,  that  the  Apostles  took 
any  measures  for  securing  substitutes  for  them- 
selves (in  the  high  character  of  Apostles)  after 
their  decease.  It  has  been  with  many  a  favourite 
notion  that  Timothy  and  Titus  exhibit  the  epis- 
copal type  even  during  die  life  of  Paul ;  but  this 
is  an  obv  lous  misconception.  They  were  attached 
to  the  person  of  the  Apostle,  and  not  to  any  one 
church.  In  the  last  Epistle  written  by  him 
(2  Tim.  iv.  9)  be  calls  Timodiy  suddenly  to 
Rome,  in  words  which  prove  that  the  latter  was 
not,  at  least  as  vet,  bishop,  either  of  Ephesus  or  of 
any  other  church.  That  Timothy  was  an  evan- 
aekst  is  distinctly  stated  (2  Tim.  iv.  5),  and  that 
he  had  received  spiritual  gifts  (i.  6,  &c.) ;  there 
is  then  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  autho- 
rity vested  in  him  (I  Tim.  v.  1 ;  xix.  22),  with- 
out imagining  him  to  have  been  a  bkhop ;  which 
is  in  &ct  disproved  even  by  the  same  Epistle 
(i.  3).  That  Titus,  morever,  had  no  locsi  at- 
tachuMfit  to  Crete,  is  plain  fiom  Titus  iii.  13,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  earlier  Epistle,  2  Cor.  /Mustm. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  the  episcopal  power  developed 
itself  out  of  wandering  evangelists  any  moie  tun 
out  of  the  Apostles. 

On  the  other  hand  it  would  seem  that  the 
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bishop  began  to  elevate  himself  above  the  pres- 
byter while  the  Apostle  John  was  yet  alive,  and 
in  churches  to  which  he  is  believed  to  have  pecu- 
liarly devoted  himself.  The  meaning  of  the  tide 
angel,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse, 
has  been  mystically  explained  by  some;  but  its 
true  meaning  is  clear  from  die  nomenclature  of 
the  Jewish  synagogues.  In  them,  we  are  toi^ 
the  minister  who  ordinarily  led  the  prayers  of  the 
congregation,  besides  acting  as  their  chief  func- 
tionary in  matters  of  business,  was  entitled  nw 
IID^n  [Stnaqoqub],  a  name  which  may  be 
translated  literally  nitncius  ecclesite,  and  is  here 
expressed  by  the  Gred^  ^EyTcXoi.  The  substan- 
tive n3M7D  also  (which  by  analogy  would  be 

rendered  ityytAla,  as  1K72D  is  iyytXos)  has  the 
ordinary  sense  of  opus,  ministerintm,  making  it 
almost  certain  that  the  *  angels  of  the  churches' 
are  nothing  but  a  harsh  Hebraism  for  ^  ministeit 
of  the  churches.'  We  there&ne  here  see  a  angle 
officer,  in  these  rather  large  Christian  commani- 
ties,  elevated  into  a  peculiar  prominence,  which 
has  been  justly  regarded  as  episcopaL  Nor  doei 
it  signify  that  the  authorship  of  the  Apocalypie 
is  disputed,  since  its  extreme  antiquity  is  beyond 
a  doubt;  we  find,  therefore,  the  germ  of  epaoo- 
pacy  here  planted,  as  it  were,  under  tiie  eyes  of 
an  Apostle.  (Neander,  Pflanxung  und  LeitmCt 
iL  468.) 

Nevertheless,  it  was  still  but  a  germ.  It  if 
vain  to  ask,  whether  these  angels  received  a  seoood 
ordination  and  had  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of 
presbyters.  That  this  was  the  case  is  possible,  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  it;  and  while  sume  will  regard 
the  question  as  deeply  interesting,  odbers  will  think 
it  unimportant.  A  second  question  is,  whether  the 
angels  were  overseers  of  the  congregation  only, 
or  of  the  presbyters  too ;  and  wheUier  the  church 
was  formed  of  many  local  unions  (such  as  we 
call  parishes),  or  of  one.  Perhaps  both  qoestiaM 
unduly  imply  that  a  set  of  fixed  roles  was  al- 
ready in  existence.  No  one  who  reads  Panl'i 
own  account  of  the  rebuke  he  uttered  againit 
Peter  (Gal.  ii.),  need  doubt  that  in  those  cUys  s 
sealous  elder  would  assume  authority  over  other 
elders,  officially  his  equals,  when  he  thought  they 
were  dishonouring  the  Gospel;  and,  a  fortiori^ 
he  would  act  dius  towards  an  official  inferior, 
even  if  this  had  not  previously  beeu  defined  or 
understood  as  his  duty.  So  again,  the  ChrisdsDS 
of  Ephesus  or  Miletus  were  probably  too  numer- 
ous ordinarily  to  meet  in  a  single  assembly,  vspt- 
cially  before  they  had  large  bmJdings  erec^  for 
the  purpow ;  and  convenience  must  have  led  at  a 
very  early  period  to  subordinate  assemblies  (soefa 
as  would  now  be  called  *  chapdb-of-«ase '  to  the 
mother  church) ;  yet  we  have  no  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  any  sharp  division  of  die  Church  into 
organic  portioiv  had  yet  commenced. 

Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and  CongregS' 
tiosialists  agree  in  one  point,  via.  that  (bttause 
of  its  utility  and  general  convenience)  it  is  law- 
ful for  Christians  to  take  a  step  for  which  they 
have  no  clear  precedent  in  the  Scripture,  that  of 
breaking  up  a  church,  when  it  becomes  of  un- 
wieldy magnitude,  bto  fixed  divisions,  whether 
parishes,  or  congregations.  Hie  ouestian  then 
arises,  whether  t^  organic  union  is  to  be  still 
retained  at  alL  To  diis  (1)  Cosigiegationaliiti 
reply  in  the  negative^  Mying  that  the  oongrcga- 
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tknt  in  diflRerent  parts  of  a  great  city  no  more 
need  to  be  in  organic  union,  than  those  of  two 
di£Rn«nt  cities;  (2)  Presbyterians  would  keep 
up  the  union  by  means  of  a  synod  of  the  elders ; 
(3)  Episcopalians  desire  to  unite  the  separate 
cfaurches  by  retaining  them  under  the  supervisicm 
of  a  single  head — the  bishop.  It  seems  im]ios- 
tible  to  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  as 
deciding  in  favour  of  any  one  of  these  methods; 
for  the  case  had  not  yet  arisen  which  could  have 
led  to  the  discussion.  The  city  churches  bad 
not  yet  became  so  large  as  to  make  subdivision 
poiitively  necessary ;  and,  as  a  fact,  it  did  not 
take  place.  To  organize  distant  churches  into 
a  fixed  and  formal  connection  by  synods  of  their 
bishops,  was,  of  course,  quite  a  later  process ;  but 
tach  unions  are  by  no  means  rejected,  even  by 
Coogregationalists,  as  long  as  they  are  used  for 
deliber^cm  and  advice,  not  as  assemblies  for 
mling  and  commanding.  The  ipirit  of  Episco- 
pacy depends  far  less  on  the  episcopal  form  itself, 
than  on  the  sixe  and  wealth  of  dioceses,  and  on 
the  xmioa  of  bishops  into  synods,  whose  decisions 
are  to  be  authoritative  on  the  whole  church :  to 
say  nothing  of  territorial  establishment  and  the 
nmiort  of  the  civil  govemmetit  If,  under  any 
ecclesiastical  form,  either  oppression  or  disorder 
Aould  arise,  it  cannot  be  defended ;  but  no  form 
is  a  security  against  such  evils.  Our  experience 
may,  in  these  later  times,  possibly  show  us  which 
of  these  systems  is  on  the  whole  |H«ferable;  but 
the  discussion  must  belong  to  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory, and  would  be  quite  out  of  place  here. — 

F.  W.  N. 

BITHRON  (2  Sam.  ii.  29).  This  name  has 
the  same  meaning  as  Bether.  It  probably  denotes 
a  region  of  hills  and  valleys^  and  not  any  defi- 
nite place. 

BITHYNIA  (Bi$upia\  a  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  on  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Propontis ; 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  on  the  south  and 
east  by  Phrygia  and  Galatia,  and  on  the  east  by 
P^lagonia.  The  Bithynians  were  a  rude  and 
tmciviltied  people,  Thracians  who  had  colonized 
this  part  of  Asia,  and  occupied  no  towns,  but  lived 
in  viUageM  {K«0fuyro\tTs,  Strabo,  p.  566).  That 
Christian  congregations  were  formed  at  an  early 
period  in  Bitibynia,  is  evident  from  the  Apostle 
Pfeter  having  addressed  the  first  of  his  EpisUes  to 
them  (1  Pet  i.  1).  The  Apostle  Paul  was  at  one 
time  inclined  to  go  into  Bithynia  with  his  assist- 
ants Silas  and  Timodiy,  *  but  the  Spirit  suffered 
bim  not'  (Acts  xvi.  7). 

BITTER,  BITTERNESS.  Bitterness  (Exod. 
i<  14 ;  Ruth  i.  20  ;  Jer.  ix.  15)  is  symbolical  a( 
afflidaoo,  misery,  and  servitude.  It  was  for  this 
Rasoo  diat,  in  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  the 
Knritude  fk  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  typically 
represented  by  bitter  herbs. 

On  the  day  of  bittemeee  in  Amos  viii.  10, 
comp.  TibuUus,  li.  4.  11— 
'  Nunc  et  amara  dies,  et  noctis  amarior  umbra  est.' 
In  Habakk.  i.  6  the  Chaldeeans  are  called  '  that 
Itttter  and  swift  nation  ;*  which  Schultens  illus- 
tnteiby  remarking  that  the  root  Merer  in  Arabic 
(answering  to  the  Hebrew  word  for  bitter)  is 
nmally  applied  to  strength  and  courage. 

The  gall  of  bitterness  (Acts  viii.  23)  describes 
*  state  of  extreme  wickedness,  highly  offensive  to 
Q<m1,  and  hurtful  to  others. 

A.  root  of  bitterness  (Heb.  ziii.  15)  expresses 
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a  wicked  or  scandalous  person,  or  any  dangerous 
sin  leading  to  apostacy  (Wemyss's  Clavis  Symbo- 
Uca,  &c). 

BITTER  HERBS  (Dnit?;  literally  bitters; 
Sept  xdcfiiSci ;  Vulg.  lactucte  agreates).  There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  kind  of  herbs  denoted  by  this  word.  On  this 
subject  the  reader  may  consult  Carpzov,  Apparat. 
p.  404,  sq. 

It  however  seems  very  doubtful  whether  any 
particular  herbs  were  intended  by  so  general  a 
term  as  bitters;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  it 
denotes  whatever  bitter  herbs,  obtainable  in  the 
place  where  the  Passover  was  eaten,  might  be  fitly 
used  with  meat  This  seems  to  be  established^  by 
the  fact  that  the  first  directions  respecting  the 
Passover  were  given  in  Egypt,  where  also  the 
first  Passover  was  celebrated ;  and  as  the  esculent 
vegetables  of  Egypt  are  very  different  from  those 
of  Palestine,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bitter  herbs  used 
in  the  first  celebration  could  scarcely  have  been 
the  same  as  those  which  were  afterwards  em- 
ployed  for  the  same  purpose  in  Canaan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Mishna  {Pesachim,  ii.  6),  and  the 
commoitators  thereon,  there  were  five  sorts  of 
bitter  herbs,  any  one  or  all  of  which  might  be  used 
on  this  occasion.  There  were— 1.  THtVi  chazereth^ 
supposed  to  be  wild  lettuce^  which  the  Septuagint 

and  Vulgate  make  stand  for  the  whole.  2.  }^^iy 
^tUshin,  endives;  or,  according  to  some,  wild 
endives.  3.  iisbn  thamcOj  which  some  make 
the  garden  endive,  others  horehound,  others  tansy, 
others  the  green  tops  of  the  horse-raddish,  while^ 
according  to  De  Pomis,  in  Zemach  David,  it  is 
no  other  than  a  species  of  thistle  (carduus  marra- 
bium\  4.  n^imn  charchabina,  supposed  to 
be  a  Kind  of  nettle.  5.  TttD  maror^  which  takes 
its  name  fivm  its  bitterness,  and  is  alleged  by  the 
Mishnic  commentators  to  be  a  ^)ecies  of  the  most 
bitter  coriander.  All  these  might,  according  to 
the  Mishna,  be  taken  either  fresh  or  dried ;  but 
not  pickled,  boiled,  or  cooked  in  any  way. 

BITTERN.     [Kippon.] 

BITUMEN.    XAsPHALTUM.] 

BLACK.  Although  the  Orientals  do  not  wear 
black  in  mourning,  they,  as  did  tiie  ancient  Jews, 
regard  the  colour  as  a  symbol  of  affliction,  disaster, 
uui  privation.  In  fact,  the  custom  of  wearing 
black  in  mourning  is  a  sort  of  visible  expression 
of  what  is  in  the  East  a  figure  of  speech.  In 
Scripture  blackness  is  used  as  synibolical  of 
afflictions  occasioned  by  drought  and  famine 
(Job  XXX.  30 ;  Jer.  xiv.  2 ;  Lam.  iv.  8 ;  v.  10). 
Whether  this  be  founded  on  any  notion  that  the  hue 
of  the  complexion  was  deepened  by  privation,  has 
not  been  ascertained ;  but  it  has  been  remarked 
by  Chardin  and  others,  that  in  the  periodical 
mourning  of  the  Persians  for  Hossein  many  of 
those  who  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  appear 
with  their  bodies  olackened,  in  order  to  express 
the  extremity  of  thirst  and  heat  which  Hossein 
suffered,  and  which,  as  is  alleged,  was  so  great 
that  he  turned  blaeky  and  the  tongue  swelled  till 
it  protruded  from  his  mouth. 

In  Mai.  iii.  14  we  read, '  What  profit  is  it  that 
we  keep  his  ordinances,  and  that  we  have  walked 
in  blackness  ( Audiorixed  Version  '  mournfully ') 
before  ^  Lord  of  Hosts  ;^  meaning  that  they 
had  fasted  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.  'Black* 
occurs  as  a  symbol  of  fear  in  Joel  ii.  6 — <  All 
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faces  ahall  gather  blacknets,'  or  darken  with  ap- 
prehension and  dbtress.  This  use  of  the  word 
may  be  paralleled  from  Virgil,  jEn,  ix.  719, 
*  Atnimque  timorem  ;*  and  Georg.  iv.  468, 
<  Caligantem  nigra  formidine  lucum.* 
The  same  expression  which  Joel  uses  is  employed 
by  Nahum  (ii.  10)  to  denote  the  extremity  of 
pain  and  sorrow. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  it  may  be 
remarked  that  black  is  studiously  avoided  in 
dress  by  all  Orientals,  except  in  certain  gar- 
ments of  hair  or  wool,  whicb  are  naturally  of 
that  colour.  Black  is  also  sometimes  imposed 
as  a  mark  of  humiliating  distinction  by  domi- 
nant natiims  upon  subject  or  tributary  tribes,  the 
most  familiar  instance  of  which  is  the  obligation 
laid  upon  the  Jews  in  Turkey  of  wearing  black 
turbans. 

BLAINS.  The  word  Di^UMS,  which,  in 
the  only  places  where  it  occurs,  is  in  our  version 
rendered  hlains,  strictly  means  eruptions.  The 
roots  7\}^^  and  yiO,  which  are  the  cognate  forms 
of  the  root  from  which  the  word  is  derived,  have 
the  primary  sense  of  ebullience  and  efflorescence ; 
and  the  specific  kind  of  eruption  here  intended 
cannot,  on  account  of  the  vague  term  by  which  it 
is  docribed,  be  determined  with  any  accuracy. 
The  Septilagint  renden  it  by  ^KvicriZtSy  which 
is  also  a  general  term  for  pustules  and  vesicles 

[DlSBASBSJ. — J.  N. 

BLASPHEMY  (^J  D^  ^\>\\  Sept  /5x«r- 
^fiia).  The  Ghneek  word  fikofftpTifda  is  generic^ 
denoting  verbal  abuse  proceeding  from  an  evil 
disposition.  It  is  equivalent  to  defamation  or 
sUmder,  involving  an  attempt  to  lessen  the  cha- 
racter of  others,  with  the  intention  of  doing  them 
injury.  All  kinds  of  abusive  language,  whether 
called  imprectUiony  calumny^  or  revUmg,  come 
under  the  term. 

The  English  word  blasphemy  is  more  restricted 
in  its  signification.  It  refers  to  God  only.  In 
like  manner  when  fikaff^fda  is  directed  against 
the  Supreme  Being,  or  when  Jehovah  is  the  object 
of  it,  It  is  specific.  In  these  circumstances  it 
corresponds  to  the  English  blasphemy.  The  Greek 
fiXaa^fiia  is  emjdoyed  in  reference  to  the  de- 
famation of  men  or  angeb  equally  with  the  Deity ; 
but  it  is  proper  to  use  the  term  blasphemy  amy 
when  God  is  spoken  against.  Thus  the  Greek 
and  English  words  are  not  coextensive  in  im- 
port 

Our  English  translators  have  not  adhered  to 
the  right  use  of  the  term.  They  employ  it  with 
the  same  latitude  as  the  Gkeek ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally easy  to  perceive,  fit>m  the  ccxmectian  and 
subject  of  a  passage,  whether  blasphemy^  properly 
so  called,  be  meant,  or  <m\y  defamation.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  better  to  have  em- 
ployed detraction  or  calumny  rather  than  bias- 
phemy  where  man  is  the  object;  reserving  the 
latter  for  that  peculiarly  awful  slander  which  is 
directed  against  the  ever-blessed  God. 

Blasph&ny  signifies  a  falser  irreverent,  inju- 
rious use  of  God's  munes,  attributes,  wcwds,  and 
works.  Whenever  men  intentionaUy  and  directly 
attack  the  perfections  of  Jehovah,  and  thus  lessen 
the  reverence  which  others  entertain  for  him,  they 
are  blasphemers.  If  the  abusive  language  pro- 
ceed from  ignorance,  or  if  it  be  dishonouring  to 
the  majesty  of  Heaven  only  in  the  consequences 
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deduced  from  it  by  others,  blasphemy  has  no 
existence.  It  is  vnl/ul  calumny  directed  against 
the  name  or  providence  of  God  that  alone  consti- 
tutes the  crime  denoted  by  the  term.  ^ 

Examples  of  the  general  acceptation  of  /SXnr- 
^fda  in  the  New  Testament  are  common,  where 
the  objects  of  it  arc  men,  angels,  or  the  devil, 
as  in  Acts  xiii.  45 ;  xviii.  6 ;  Jude  9.  The  re- 
stricted sense  is  found  in  such  passages  as  Luke 
y.  21 ;  John  x.  36. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  blasphemy  was  punidied 
with  death  (Lev.  xxiv.  10-16);  and  the  laws  of 
some  countries  still  visit  it  with  the  same  punish- 
ment. Fines,  imprisonment,  and  various  corponl 
inflictions  are  annexed  to  the  crime  by  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  It  is  matter,  however,  of  sincere 
satisfaction,  that  there  are  very  few  instances  in 
which  these  enactments  require  to  be  enforced. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  respecting  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  usually  but 
improperly  denominated  the  vnpardonahle  tin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  Some  refer  it  to  con- 
tmued  opposition  to  the  Gospel,  «.  e.  obstinate 
impenitence  or  final  unbelief.  In  this  view  it  it 
unpardonable,  not  because  the  blood  of  Christ  b 
unable  to  cleanse  from  such  a  sin,  nor  because 
there  is  anything  in  its  own  nature  which  separates 
it  from  all  other  sins  and  places  it  beyond  for- 
giveness, but  because,  as  long  as  nhin  continues  to 
disbelieve,  he  voluntarily  shuts  himself  out  from 
the  forgiving  mercy  of  Gk)d.  By  not  receiving 
the  Gospel,  he  refrises  pardon.  In  the  same 
manner,  every  sin  might  be  styled  nnpardan- 
able,  as  IcHig  as  an  individual  continues  to  indulge 
in  it 

But  we  object  to  this  opinim,  because  it  gene- 
ralizes the  nature  of  the  sin  in  question.  On  tbe 
contrary,  the  Scripture  account  narrows  it  to  a 
particular  sin  of  a  special  kind,  discountenancing 
the  idea  that  it  is  of  frequent  occiurence  and 
marked  by  no  circumstances  of  imwcmted  aggn- 
vation.  Besides,  all  the  notices  which  we  bive 
refer  it  not  so  much  to  a  state  of  mind,  as  to  the 
outward  manifestation  of  a  singularly  malignant 
disposition  by  the  utterance  of  the  lips. 

The  occasion  on  which  Christ  introduced  hii 
mention  of  it  (Matt  xii.  31,  &c. ;  Mark  iii.  38, 
kc,\  the  subsequent  context,  and,  above  all,  tiie 
words  of  Mark  iii.  30  (*  because  they  said.  He 
hath  an  unclean  spirit  ^  indicate^  with  tolerable 
plairmess,  tiiat  the  sin  in  question  consisted  in  at- 
tributing the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ,  or  his 
apostles  in  His  name,  to  the  agency  of  Satan. 
It  was  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  given  io 
the  Redeemer  without  measure,  that  he  cast  ont 
devils ;  and  whoever  maligned  the  Saviour,  by 
affirming  that  an  unclean  spirit  actuated  and 
enabled  him  to  expel  odier  spirits,  maligned  tbe 
Holy  Ghost 

liiere  is  no  connection  between  the  description 
given  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  vi.  4-6,  and 
Siis  unpardonable  blasphemy.  The  passages  in 
the  Gk)spels  which  speak  of  the  latter  are  not  pa- 
rallel with  that  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews: 
there  is  a  marked  difference  between  ^  states  of 
mind  and  their  manifestations  [as  described  in 
both.  The  sins  ought  not  to  be  idoitified :  they 
are  altogether  dissimilar. 

It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  '  sin  unto  death.* 
noticed  by  the  apostle  John  (1  John  v.  16),  al- 
though it  has  been  generally  thought  to  coincide 
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with  the  blasphemy  againit  the  Holy  Spirit;  but 
the  language  of  John  does  not  afford  data  for 
pronouncing  tbem  one  and  the  same.  The  first 
three  gospels  alone  describe  the  hUuphemy  which 
shall  not  be  forgiven :  from  it  ^e  '  sin  unto 
death*  stands  apart  (See  Liicke's  Commentar 
iber  dU  Briefe  des  Evangeliaten  Johannes^ 
Zweyte  Auflage,  pp.  305-317 ;  Campbeirs  PreU- 
mintny  Ditsertatiotu  to  the  Gospels,  Dissertat  ix. 
pan  ii. ;  01shausen*s  Cotmneniar,  Dritte  Auflage, 
pp.  306-7).— S.  D. 

BLASTUS  (BXitoTOf ),  a  man  who  was  ctUn- 
euhrius  to  king  Herod  Agrippa,  or  who  had  the 
charge  of  his  bed-chamber  (Acts  xii.  20).  Such 
penans  had  usually  great  influence  with  their 
mastersy  and  hence  the  importance  attached  to 
Blastus's  favouring  the  peace  with  Tyre  and 
Sidon. 

BLEMISHES.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
blemidies,  i.  e.  imperfections  or  deformities,  which 
excluded  men  fiom  the  priesthood,  and  animals 
fran  being  offered  in  sacrifice.  These  blemishes 
art  described  in  Lev.  xxL  17-23 ;  zzii.  19-25 ; 
Deut  XV.  21.  We  learn  fhmi  the  Mishna  (Ze^ 
haohim,  xii.  1 ;  Beeorot/u  vii.  l\  that  temporary 
blemishes  excluded  a  man  from  the  priesthood 
ooly  as  long  as  diose  blemishes  continued.  The 
rale  concerning  animals  was  extended  to  im- 
perfections of  the  inward  parts :  thus  if  an  animal, 
fne  from  outward  blemim,  was  found,  after  being 
«UJn,  internally  defective,  it  was  not  offered  in 
iacrifice.  The  natural  feeling  that  only  that 
which  was  in  a  perfect  condition  was  fit  for  sacred 
purposes,  or  was  a  becoming  offering  to  the 
godly  produced  similar  rules  concerning  blemishes 
smong  the  heathen  nations  (Conf.  Pompon.  Last 
De  Sacerdot.  cap.  6 ;  Herodot  ii.  38 ;  Iliads  i. 
^;  Servius  ad  Virg»JEn,  ii.  4). 

BLESSING.    The  terms  '  blessing '  and  <  to 

blen*  occur  very  often  in  the  Scriptures,  and  in 

Applications  too  obvious  to  require  explanation  or 

comment    The  patriarchal  blessings  of  sons  form 

tbe  exception,  these  being,  in  fact,  prophecies 

nther  than  blessings,  or  blessings  only  in  so  fiur 

u  they  for  the  most  part  involved  ^e  invocation 

ad  the  promise  of  good  things  to  come  upon  the 

puties  coocemed.     It  has  heea  thought  by  many, 

is  lU  nations,  that  the  departing  soul  has  unusual 

kcauMss  of  perception  with  respect  to  the  past 

*nd  the  future,  and   in  a  particular  manner 

i^ves  strong  inspirations  of  things  to  come. 

Hov  far  this  may  be  generally  true  no  one  can 

*ith  certainty  affirm  or  deny.    But  that  a  facidty 

^this  sort  existed  in  the  leading  members  of  the 

cboMD  family  of  Abraham  is  beyond  all  question. 

1^  most  remarkable  instances  are  those  of  Isaac 

'  blaiing'  Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.);  of  Jacob 

'bWinng*  his  twelve  sons  (Gen.  xlix.);  and  of 

^^"■tt  *  bleising*  the  twelve  tribes  (Deut  xxxiii.). 

^  the  fint  of  these  transactions  Professor  Gteorge 

Budi  remarks — <  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  ttmn 

*^  a  lather  as  Isaac  a  common  blessing  was  to 

^  expected  on  all  his  children;  but  in  this 

n^ly  there  was  a  peculiar  blessing  pertaining  to 

™*  first-bom — a  solemn,  extraordinary,  pro^e- 

I'f*!  benediction,  entailing  the  covenant  blessing 

«  Abraham,  with  all  the  promises  temporal  and 

*p*QtQal  belonging  to  it,  and  by  which  his  poste- 

^  were  to  be  distinguished  as  God's  peculiar 

y^^' {Notes  on  Genesis).    This  was  the  bless- 

u^  which  Isaac  intended  to   bestow  upon  his 
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first-born  Esau,  but  which  was  secured  for 
Jacob. 

With  regard  to  the  blessing  bestowed  by  Jacob 
upon  bis  twelve  sons,  the  same  author  pre&ces  his 
valuable  commentary  thereon  with  these  remarks 
— *  1.  That  the  blessings  or  announcements  have 
respect  mainly  to  the  posterity  and  not  to  the 
persons  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob;  2.  That 
consequently,  the  materials  of  a  just  interpreta- 
tion are  to  be  sought  in  die  subsequent  history  of 
these  tribes.  It  is  only  fhnn  die  documents  fur- 
nished in  the  sacred  record  that  the  leading  cha- 
racteristic traits  and  the  most  important  events 
related  of  each  tribe  can  be  determined ;  3.  That 
the  fulfilment  of  these  blessings  is  to  be  traced  not 
in  any  one  event  or  in  any  single  period  of  time, 
but  in  a  continuous  and  progressive  series  of 
accomplishments,  reaching  down  to  the  latest  era 
of  the  Jewish  polity ;  4.  That  the  peculiar  phra- 
seology in  which  the  blessings  are  couched  has 
in  most  cases  a  verbal  allusion  to  the  names 
bestowed  upon  die  twelve  phylarchs,  or  princes  of 
tribes—a  circumstance  not,  indeed,  obvious  to  the 
English  reader,  but  palpable  to  one  who  consults 
the  original.*  Most  of^  these  latter  observations 
apply  equally  to  the  blessing  pronounced  by 
Moses,  which  is  in  fact  a  magnificent  prophetic 
poem,  characterised  by  the  finest  attributes  of  the 
class  of  Hebrew  poetry  to  which  it  belongs. 

BLESSING,  VALLEY  OF  (n^*)?   p^lg; 

Sept  KocXcb  EvXoytos),  a  translation  of  the  name 
Valley  of  Berachah  (benediction),  which  was 
borne  by  the  valley  in  which  Jehoehaphat  cele- 
brated the  miraculous  overthrow  of  the  Moabites 
and  Ammonites.  It  was  from  this  circumstance 
it  derived  its  name ;  and  from  the  indications  in 
the  text,  it  must  have  been  in  die  tribe  of  Judah, 
near  the  Dead  Sea  and  Engedi,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tekoa  (2  Chron.  xx.  23-26). 

BLINDING.     [PuNiaHMBNTt.] 

BLINDNESS.  The  frequent  occurrence  of 
blindness  in  the  East  has  always  excited  the  asto- 
nishment of  travellers.  Volney  says  that,  out  of 
a  himdred  persons  in  Cairo,  he  has  met  twenty 
quite  blind,  ten  wanting  one  eye,  and  twenty 
others  having  their  eyes  red,  purulent,  or  ble- 
mished (TVaveis  m  Egypt^  i.  224^.  This  is  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  Egyptian  opndialmia,  which 
is  endemic  in  that  country  and  on  the  coast  of 
Syria.  This  disease  commences  with  such  a  vio- 
lent inflammation  oi  the  c<nijunctiva,  that,  in  a 
few  hours,  die  whole  of  that  membrane,  which  lines 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  eyelids,  is  covered  with  red  fleshy 
elevations,  resembling  granulations,  and  secreting 
a  purulent  discharge.  The  inflammation  spreads 
rapidly  over  the  eyeball;  the  delicate  internal 
tissues  are  destroyed  and  converted  into  pus ;  the 
outer  coats  ulcerate  through ;  and  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  eye  are  evacuated.  In  its  acute  and 
most  virulent  form,  the  disease  runs  its  course  in 
3-7  days ;  otherwise  it  may  continue  for  as  many 
weeks  or  months.  It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  thae 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  which  are 
termed  miasmatic,  of  which,  however,  nothing  is 
known,  except  that  they  exert  a  specific  influence 
on  the  body,  difierent  from  the  ordinary  effects  of 
cold  and  dGunp.  The  variety  of  causes  assigned 
by  travellers  for  this  disease,  such  as  the  sus- 
pension of  fine  dust  and  saline  particles  in  the 
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•tmo^iere,  the  custom  to  preralent  amongit  lim 
inhabitants  of  all  Eastern  countries  of  sleeping  on 
the  roofs  of  the  houses,  southerly  winds,  bad  diet, 
shaving  the  head,  &c.,  can  only  be  r^;arded  as 
secondary  or  occasional  causes;  and  amongst 
these  bad  diet,  great  fatigue,  and  exposure  to  the 
night  dews  are  Uie  most  important  The  Egyptian 
ophthalmia  is  contagious ;  out  it  is  not  oftoi  com- 
municated from  one  individual  to  another.  It  is 
not  confined  to  the  East,  but  appears  here  and 
there  throughout  Europe ;  and  during  the  last  war, 
probably  on  account  oi  the  practice  of  bivouacking 
m  the  open  air,  and  the  great  hardships  to  which 
the  troops  were  often  exposed,  it  was  a  dreadful 
scourge  to  most  of  the  European  armies,  more 
particularly  to  the  Prussians  during  the  campaigns 
of  1813  and  1814,  although  that  army  had  never 
left  Europe  (Jiingken  s  Augenkrank,  p.  336^. 
The  French  and  English  suffered  greatly  from  it 
while  they  were  in  Egypt,  and  subsequently. 

Small-pox  is  another  great  cause  of  blindness 
in  the  East  (Volney,  L  c). 

In  the  New  Testament,  blind  mendicants  are 
frequently  mentioned  (Matt  ix.  27 ;  xii.  22 ;  xx. 
30;  xxi.  14;  John  v.  3).  The  blindness  of  Bar 
Jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6)  was  miraculouslyproduced, 
and  of  its  nature  we  know  nothing.  Winer  (s.  v. 
BUndheit)  infers  that  it  was  occasioned  by  specks 
on  the  cornea,  which  were  curable,  becwise  the 
same  term,  &x^^>  ^  made  use  of  by  Hippocrates 
(npofi^uc6p,  ii.  215,  ed.  Kiihn\  who  says  that 
ix^^f  ^^  disappear,  provided  no  wound  hat 
been  inflicted.  Before  such  an  inference  can  be 
drawn,  we  must  be  sure  that  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  were  not  only  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  but  were  also  accus- 
tomed to  a  strict  medical  terminology.  The  haxi- 
ness  implied  by  the  expression  &x^^  °"^y  ^'^ 
to  tile  tentation  of  the  blind  person,  or  to  the 
appearance  of  the  eye,  and,  in  both  cases,  the 
cause  of  the  haiiness  may  have  been  referrible  to 
any  of  the  other  transparent  media,  as  well  as  to 
the  cornea.  Tobit's  blindness  (Tobit  ii.  10)  was 
attributed  to  sparrows*  dung  living  fallen  into 
his  eyes.  If  the  story  be  considered  true  (which 
we  are  by  no  means  required  to  believe),  his 
cure  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  mira- 
culous. Though  the  gall  of  a  fish  was  an 
old  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  eyes  (Plin. 
Uitt.  N<U.  xxxii.  24),  and  has  been  frequently 
used  in  modem  times  (Richter,  Anfangtgr,  d. 
Wundarzneik.  iii.  p.  130),  it  cannot  be  supposed  to 
have  had  any  medicinal  effect  in  Tobit's  case ; 
for  not  only  was  the  cure  instantaneous,  but  the 
specks  which  impeded  vision  were  seen  to  escape 
from  the  comers  of  his  eyes ;  which  plainly  shows 
that  the  whole  process,  if  not  the  disease  itself, 
was  of  a  kind  which  does  not  fall  under  the  pro- 
vince of  science  [Medicine].  Examples  of 
blindness  from  old  age  occur  in  Gen.  xxviL  1 ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  4  ;  1  Sam.  iv.  15.  The  Syrian  army 
that  came  to  apprehend  Elisha  was  suddenly 
smitten  with  blindness  in  a  miraculous  manner 
(2  Kings  vi.  18) ;  and  so  also  was  St.  Paul  (Acts 
ix.  9\  The  Mosaic  law  has  not  neglected  to 
inculcate  humane  feelings  towards  the  blind 
(Lev.  xix.44;  Deut  xxvii.  18).  Blindness  is 
sometimes  threatened  in  the  Old  Testament  as  a 
punishment  for  disobedience  (Deut  xxviii.  28; 
Lev.  xxvi.  16 ;  Zeph.  i.  17>— W.  A.  N. 

BLOOD.    Then  are  two  respects  in  which  the 


oidmancet  of  ^  Old  and  New  TeftancDb  cm- 
ceming  blood  deserve  notice  here — the  pnhibitisn 
of  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  and  me  appoiiit- 
ment  and  significance  of  its  use  in  the  ritusl  of 
sacrifice ;  both  of  which  appear  to  rest  oo  a  com- 
mon ground. 

In  Gen.  ix.  4,  where  the  use  of  animal  food  is 
allowed,  it  is  first  absolutely  forbidden  to  est 

<  flesh  with  its  soul,  its  blood ;'  which  exnewoo, 
were  it  otherwise  obscure,  is  explained  by  the  mode 
in  which  the  same  terms  aro  employed  in  DeoL 
xii.  23.  In  the  Mosaic  law  the  prolubitiQn  is  re- 
peated with  frequency  and  emphasis ;  altbcngb  it 
IS  generally  introduced  in  oonnectioo  with  saoi- 
fices,  as  in  Lev.  iii.  7 ;  vii.  26  (in  both  which 
places  blood  is  coupled  in  the  prohibitioo  with 
the  fat  of  the  victims);  xvii.  10-14;  xix.  2; 
Deut  xii.  16-23 ;  xv.  23.  In  caaes  what  the 
prohibition  is  introduced  in  connectioo  wifii  the 
lawful  and  unlawful  articles  of  diet,  the  resHO 
which  is  generally  aasigned  in  the  text  is,  thst 

<  the  blood  is  the  soul,'  imd  it  is  ordered  that  it  bt 
poured  on  the  ground  like  water.  But  where  it 
IS  introduced  in  reference  to  the  portions  of  the 
victim  which  were  to  be  offered  to  the  Lonl,  then 
the  text,  in  addition  to  the  former  reason,  insiti 
that  'the  blood  expiates  by  the  soul'  (Lev.  zvii. 
1 1,  12).*  This  strict  injunction  not  only  af^M 
to  the  Israelites,  but  even  to  the  strangen  rending 
among  them.  The  penalty  assigned  to  its  trans' 
gression  was  the  being  *  cut  off  from  the  ^pto^t 
by  which  the  punishment  of  death  appears  to  be 
intended  (cf.  Heb.  x.  28),  although  it  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  inflicted  by  ^  iwonl 
or  by  stoning.  It  is  observed  by  Micha^  (Ifof- 
Recht.  iv.  45)  that  the  blood  of  >tA«t  does  not 
appear  to  be  interdicted.  The  words  in  I^> 
Tii.  26  only  expressly  mention  that  of  birds  sod 
cattle.  This  accords,  however,  with  the  resson 
assigned  for  the  prohibition  of  blood,  so  ftr  ss 
fishes  could  not  be  offered  to  the  Lord ;  although 
ihey  formed  a  significant  offering  in  headMO  ie> 
ligions.  To  this  is  to  be  added,  that  the  Apostlei 
and  elders,  assembled  in  council  at  Jemialen, 
when  desirous  of  settling  the  extent  to  which  the 
ceremonial  observances  were  binding  upon  die 
converts  to  Christianity,  renewed  the  injundiflB 
to  abstain  from  blood,  and  coupled  it  with  thingi 
offered  to  idols  (Acts  xv.  29).  It  is  perfaaoi 
worthy  of  notice  here^  that  Mohammed,  while 
professing  to  abrogate  some  of  the  dietary  restric- 
tions of  the  Jewish  law  (which  he  asstrti  were  ioh 
posed  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  Sara  ir. 
158),  still  enforces,  among  others,  abstinence  frvm 
blood  and  from  things  offered  to  idols  (Qm^ 
Sur.  V.  4,  vi.  146,  ed.  Fliigel). 

In  direct  opposition  to  this  emphatic  prohibitioD 
of  blood  in  tiie  Mosaic  law,  the  customs  of  onci* 
vilized  heathois  sanctioned  the  cutting  of  ^cei 
from  the  living  animal,  and  the  casing  of  the  fieih 
while  quivering  with  life  and  driroing  widi  blood. 
Even  Saul's  army  committed  this  oartiarity,  aiwe 

♦  We  can  only  for  brevity  refer  the  reader  to 
Bahr  s  SifmboUky  ii.  207,  for  the  phUological  rea- 
sons fat  this  rendering.  He  there  shows  thst 
^D03)  which  is  generally  rendered  as  the  mere 
ob^  of  the  ver^  must,  instead,  be  the  ioitiu- 
meut ;  so  that  the  sense  is,  in  that  the  soul  i*  >" 
the  blood,  therefore  the  blood  atonea ;  or,  the  blood 
atones  by  means  of  the  soul,  its  soul. 
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Rid  m  1  Sun.  xiv.  32;  and  the  prophet  also  lays 
it  to  the  charge  of  the  Jews  in  £x^  xxxiii.  25.* 
This  practice,  according  to  Bruce*s  testimony, 
exifts  at  present  among  die  Abyssinians.  More- 
ifcr,  pagan  religions,  and  that  of  the  Phoenicians 
amoog  the  rest,  appointed  die  eating  and  drinking 
of  blood,  mixed  with  wine,  as  a  rite  of  idolatrous 
wonhip,  and  especially  in  die  ceremonial  of  swear- 
ing. To  this  the  passage  in  Ps.  xvi.  4  appears  to 
aUude  (cf.  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Critiich.  CoUeg, 
p.  108,  where  sereral  testimonies  on  this  subject 
are  collected). 

llie  appointment  and  significance  of  the  use  of 
Uood  in  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  belongs  indeed  to 
this  bead ;  but  their  further  notice  will  be  more 
spfvopriately  pursued  in  the  art.  Saorxfiob. — 

J.N. 

BLOOD  AND  WATER  (John  xix.  34)  are 
■id  to  have  issued  from  our  Lord's  side  when 
tbe  soldier  pierced  him  on  the  cross.  The  only 
natural  explanation  that  can  be  ofiered  of  the  fact 
is  to  suppose  that  some  efitision  had  taken  place 
in  tbe  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  that  the  spear 
peMtnited  below  the  level  of  the  fluid.  Snp- 
ponng  this  to  have  happened,  and  the  wound  to 
Dave  been  inflicted  shortly  aher  death,  then,  in 
addition  to  the  water,  blood  would  aJso  have 
trickled  down,  or,  at  any  rate,  have  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  moudi  of  the  wound,  even  though 
pone  of  the  large  vessels  had  been  wounded.  It 
u  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  pericardium 
was  pierced ;  for,  if  effusion  had  taken  place 
there,  it  might  alao  have  taken  {dace  in  the  ca- 
ritisB  of  the  pleura ;  and,  during  healdi,  neither 
the  pericardimn  nor  the  pleura  contains  fluid,  but 
are  merely  lubricated  with  moisture  on  their  in- 
tonal  or  opposing  surfaces,  so  as  to  allow  of  free 
nodoo  to  the  heart  and  lungs. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  view  of  the  question, 
Ibat,  according  to  the  longest  computation,  oui 
Lwd  died  in  six  hours,  and  that  this  is  too  short 
a  time  to  occasion  efliision.  Indeed,  reasoning 
6<[nn  experience  alone,  it  is  very  difficult  to  un- 
<lcntind  the  phyncal  cause  of  our  Lord's  deadi. 
IHe  cracifixion  is  quite  inadequate  to  account 
^it;  for,  even  if  the  impression  produced  by 
tail  torture  on  a  weak  nervous  system  was  snffi- 
cioit  to  annihilate  consciousness  and  sensibility, 
tbe  death  of  the  body,  or  what  physiologists  have 
femied  organic  death,  could  not  have  t^en  place 
in  ao  ifanrt  a  time,  as  long  as  the  brain,  lungs, 
and  circulation,  the  so-called  atria  mortis,  had 
<<utitned  no  material  injury.  In  other  words, 
tbe  functions  of  respiration,  circulation,  secretion, 
and  nutritiaa  must  have  continued  for  a  far 
idoger  time.  In  fact,  we  leam  from  Eusebius 
{^i*L  Bede$.  viii.  B)  that  many  of  the  Egyptian 
B^artyrs  perished  from  hunger  on  the  cross,  al- 

*  The  use  of  the  preposition  TP  in  this  passage 
^  been  entirely  misunderstood  by  Spencer,  who 
(De  Leg.  Hebr.  iL  11)  adduces  much  testimony 
fiom  pvolane  sources  for  the  existence  of  the  rite 
rf  feasting^  over  the  blood  of  the  victim.  Never- 
tbeleas,  that  this  preposition  also  has  the  sense  of 
v«C4,  in  addition  tOj  intvper,  is  established  by 
6«n.  xxxii.  12;  Exod.  xii.  9  (Ewald>  Hebr, 
^^nm,  &  624);  as  well  as  by  the  recurrence  of 
tbe  whole  phrase  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  32.  Deyling  has 
'eftited  Spencer  in  a  special  dissertation  (^Ohserv, 
•Sao-,  il  25). 


though  they  were  crucified  with  their  heads  down- 
wartU.  According  to  Richter,  some  survive  on 
the  cross  for  three,  four,  and  even  for  nine  days 
(Winer's  BibL  RecUwort,  s.  v.  Jesus).  Our  Lord's 
death  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  tetanus, 
or  dse  it  would  have  been  mentioned ;  and  even 
this  disease,  though  the  suflferer  be  racked  with 
the  most  frightful  convulsions  Mrithout  intermis- 
sion, most  rarely  puts  an  end  to  life  in  less  than 
twelve  hours.  Nor  can  we  attribute  it  to  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  soldier ;  for  although,  when 
it  is  said  he  '  expired,  and  the  soldiers  saw  that 
he  was  dead,"  our  Lord  might  have  merely  fainted, 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  soldier 
would  not  have  perceived  ms  error  the  moment 
he  inflicted  the  wound,  provided  it  was  mortal ; 
for  then  would  have  commenced  the  death- 
struggle,  which,  in  oases  of  death  by  asphyxia 
and  haemiNThage,  is  very  severe,  and  would  have 
struck  &e  most  careless  spectator. 

Schuster  (in  Eichbom's  Bibl,  Biblioth,  ix.  1038) 
is  of  opinion  that,  as  blood  is  known  to  separate 
into  a  red  coi^lum  and  a  watery  fluid,  the  ex- 
pression *  blood  and  water '  is  to  be  understood  as 
an  hendiadys,  meaning  nothing  more  than  blood. 
To  this  it  must  be  objected  that  blood  is  only 
observed  to  separate  in  that  way  when  it  is  al- 
lowed to  coagulate  in  a  vessel,  and  that  therefore 
the  opportunities  for  observing  it  mtist  have  beat 
a  great  deal  too  rare  tg  allow  of  such  figurative 
language  being  employed  and  understood.  That 
it  certainly  was  not  so  understood  is  clear ;  for 
some  of  the  fathers  (Orig.  Contr.  Cels.  ii.  82)  in- 
terpreted die  expression  literally,  and  looked  upon 
the  fact  as  a  miracle,  and  a  proof  of  our  Lord^s 
divine  nature.  According  to  Strauss  {Leben  Jesu, 
iL  d71),  die  evangelist  recollected  diat  dead  blood 
separates  in  the  manner  just  mentioned,  and,  as 
he  wished  to  bring  forward  the  strongest  proof  of 
our  Lord's  death,  he  asserted  that  blood  and 
water  issued  from  the  wound,  meaning  thereby 
that  our  Lord's  blood  had  already  undergone 
that  change  which  is  only  observed  when  it  is 
removed  from  the  body  and  deprived  of  its  vi- 
tality. This  hypothesis  is  wholly  untenable ;  for, 
if  we  suppose  the  evangelist  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  separation  of  blood,  he  would  have 
known  that  the  coagulum,  which,  according  to 
the  h3rpothesis,  is  designated  by  the  term  blood, 
could  not,  on  account  of  its  solidity,  have  issued 
from  the  wound.  Moreover,  St  John  must  have 
known,  what  every  one  knows,  that  die  fact  of  no 
blood  at  all  being  seen  would  have  been  a  far 
better  proof  of  our  Lord's  death.  Indeed,  the  ap- 
pearance of  blood  and  water  could  not  have  been 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  death,  but  rather  as  some- 
thing wonderful  and  inexplicable ;  for  the  words 
of  Origen,  r&v  iXXuv  v^KpStv  eotfjuirtop  rh  tUfxa 
mtiyyvrai,  «cal  88»p  KoBapbv  oIk  iarofi^u  (2.  c), 
express  a  fact  which  every  one  in  those  days 
must  have  known  from  personal  experience.  St. 
John  then  must  have  entirely  failed  in  his  ob- 
ject, and  merely  from  his  ignorance  of  the  most 
vulgar  opinions. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  (as  by  Winer) 
that,  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in  the  body 
af^  death,  the  blood  will  be  found  separated 
into  cruor  and  serum.  This  is  incorrect  Even 
in  the  heart  and  large  vessels  the  serum' cannot  be 
distinguished,  because  it  readily  transudes,  and 
is  imbibed  by  the  surrounding  tissues.    In  many 
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be  wppoMd  that  th(  bet  of  blood 
w  wiwnd  at  all  miliuiM  igminit 
Ji  Lord  wtM  dead  At  the  momQit 
Thii  argument  u^  indHd,  made 
iH  (I.  e.)  i  but  it  can  be  refuted  bj 
iry  experience.  It  ii  well  kocnm 
jiy  daji  after  death,  blooti  will 
e]i  iiiciiioiu,  (ipeciaUy  wbere  any 
i«  bave  been  wuunded.  The  pu- 
tUt  blood  will  not  flow  from  a 
!  lakcD  in  a  relatiie,  and  not  afa- 
It  certain]]'  will  not  flow  at  it  diM* 
body ;  anil,  when  the  wound  i< 
srfciil, 
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SSUE  OF  (HatL  ii.  30).  Tbe 
luded  to  ia  hamorrha^a ;  but  we 
.  to  Rippaae  thai  it  continued  un- 

Baking  of  the  duration  of  a  chronic 
lude  tbe  iutervala  of  comparative 
J  occur  during  it!  coum ;  lo  that 
ii  merely  italed  to  bave  laited  a 
r.  have  itiU  to  Iram  whrther  it  wa> 
ntinuuut  type,  or  whether  it  inter- 
e  prearat  caie,  ai  thi*  point  ii  tell 
art  quite  at  liberty  to  tuffxwe  that 
intermit ;  and  can  thererore  undei^ 
id  Ttut  prove  GubI  even  in  twelve 
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claimer  of  blood,  or  one  who  de- 

ion  of  bluid,  ilmilar  to  tbe  Latin 

J  law  (Num.  iixv.  31)  eiprewly 
fplante  uf  a  raiumn  fur  the  forfe iled 
Icrer,  althoiigb  it  might  be  uvcd  by 
aiylum  at  tbe  altar  of  the  Taber. 
be  homicide  wat  accidcTitally  com- 
Iii.  \3;  1  King!  i.  at);  ii.  iH). 
t,  in  pmceaa  of  time,  after  Judaism 
developed,  no  other  lanctuary  wa) 
that  of  llie  Temple  at  Jeruaalem, 
escajie  of  luch  an  hiimicide  from 
the  aienget,  ere  he  reached  the 
emple,  becanie  leu  in  proportion 
e  of  the  ipiit  whn«  the  munler 
1  front  Jenuatem,  lii  ctlitt  q/  rc- 
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I  place  befon  tbe  anthoritiM  of  the  place  (Jca.  n. 
'9,9),  in  Older  ID  ascertain  whether  the  iiiuniT 
I  waa  a  wilful  act  or  not.  In  the  fanner  cue  be 
wai  inatontly  delivered  up  to  the  GoeJ,  agaiml 
whom  not  even  the  altar  could  protect  lum 
(Erod.  ui.  U;  1  King!  ii.  ZSV,  in  the  UtUr 
caie,  though  he  waa  not  actoally  deliioed  inta 
the  banda  of  the  Goi-l,  he  wai  Dutwitbatanding  nol 
allowed  lo  quit  the  precincti  of  the  town,  butwa 
obliged  to  remain  there  all  hii  iifetimt^  or  oatil 
the  doith  of  the  higi>.priert  (Num.  hit.  t; 
Dent.  MX.  3;  Joab.  n.  M),  if  be  would  DOtnai 
the  riak  of  falling  into  the  bandi  of  the  artnger, 
and  iie  ilaln  by  him  with  impunity  (Num.  nii. 
36  ;  Deut  xii.  a).  That  luch  a  voluntary  eiile 
wai  cuniidered  more  in  tbe  li^t  of  a  piniihnifM 
fin  manilaugliter  than  a  pniriuon  br  the  nft 
retreat  of  the  .homicide  ogainat  the  revmgrfol 
deaigni  of  tbe  ?(t1],  ia  evident  than  Nnm.  uir. 
32,  where  it  ia  eipresaly  foibiddeii  to  nleaie  hiai 
fmm  hia  confinement  on  any  conditicai  whatera^ 
That  the  dec«aae  of  die  bigh-prieat  ihoujd  biit 
been  the  mean*  of  reatoring  bim  to  liberty  *■■ 
probably  owing  to  tbe  grnenl  cuitnm  amoig  die 
ancienta,  of  granting  free  ^udon  to  certain  pi- 
mien  at  Che  demiae  of  their  legititoale  piincew 
•oveieign,  whom  the  high-prieat  repieieoled,  in  i 
apiritual  lenae,  among  the  Jew*,  Thoe  wiieir- 
gulaliona  of  the  Moaaical  law,  a*  far  aa  the  ^nit 
of  the  age  allowed  it,  prevented  all  family  hatnd, 
penecution,  and  war  from  ever  taking  plac< 
aa  waa  inerilohly  tbe  caae  ammg  the  <iba  at- 
tioiia,  where  any  bloodahed  whatevs*,  wbrtbcr 
williil  or  accidental,  laid  [he  homicide  onn  ID 
the  duteeui  revenge  of  the  reladvea  and  liniilf 
of  the  ilain  peraun,  who  again  in  dieir  (un  woe 
then  (imilaily  watched  and  hunted  by  iht  (fi- 
party,  until  a  family-woi  of  eKteminatiai 
lalb/  aettled  itaelf  fium  generation  la  gav- 
tation,  without  (he  leait  proapect  of  ever  bdiif 
brought  to  a  peaceful  termination.  Nor  do  *e 
indeed  find  in  the  Scripturea  tbe  leait  tra« 
of  any  abuae  or  miichirf  ever  having  ariffi 
from  theac  regulationa  (comp.  2  Sam-  ii.  19,>f-- 
iii.  26,  .,.> 

"Dial  euch  inttitutiona  ate  altogetba  at  n- 
riance  with  tbe  ipiiil  of  Chriitianily  may  l> 
judged  fiom  (he  fact  tiiat  levaiga,  ao  &r  Itd 
being  counted  a  right  or  duty,  waa  cmdonOBl 
by  Cbriat  and  hii  apoitlea  aa  a  vice  and  pawim 
to  be  ahunned  (Acta  vii.  60 ;  Halt.  v.  41 ;  Lu^ 
vi.  36;  Hom.  lii,  14,  iq.;  comp.  Bnru  liii.. 
where  the  power  of  executing  revenge  ia  reatcd  ia 
the  autbonliea  akne). 

Of  all  the  other  naticai*,  the  Gteda  and  lb- 


bad  fc 


^  Ttfitge  (Sctt.  ad  jEn.  vlii.  343;  Ii».  i.  S; 
tac  Ann.  iu.  dO),   of  which  Daphne,  ami  An- 
tioch,  aeema  lo  have  best  ow  of  Uie  meet  {nnii- 
nent  (3   3Iacc.    iv.  34;    comp.   PoOer'a  Gn* 
ArtAaoL  i.  4HU),  and  to  hare  aerred  at  a  nAip 
evm  lor  wilfiil  murderer*.     Tbe  lawi  and  ow-    , 
toma  of  the  ancient  Greeka  in  caaea  of  iniudiT    I 
may  be  gathered  from  the  principle  laid  doin 
by   Plato  on   that   bead    (Z>e   LtfA.   ii.  in  t.     , 
ii.  p.  St,  a;.) :   •  Since,  aciantling  Id  tradilirs.     i 
the  munlered  penon  ia  greatly  irritated  igwart 
the  murdver  during  the  finl  few  montha  atkt  tl> 
perpetralioo  of  Ibe  deed,  AeniurdRer  ought  ihne-     ; 
fare  to  inflict  a  puniahment  upon  hinuelfi  hj  r>~     I 
iling  bimaelf  from   hia  countey  far  a  whole  jTaiT 
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md  if  tiie  murdered  be  a  foreigner,  by  keeping 
away  from  hit  country.  If  the  homicide  subjects 
himself  to  such  a  punishment,  it  is  but  fair  that 
the  neaiest  relative  should  be  appeased  and  grant 
pudoo ;  but  in  case  he  does  not  submit  to  that 
ponishment,  or  dares  even  to  enter  the  temple 
while  the  guilt  of  blood  is  still  upon  his  hands, 
tiie  avenger  shall  arraign  him  before  the  bar  of 
justice,  where  he  is  to  be  punished  with  the 
infliction  tit  a  double  fine.  But  in  case  the 
arenger  neglects  to  proceed  against  him,  the  guilt 
pasMS  over  to  him  (the  avenger),  and  any  one 
may  take  him  before  the  judge,  who  passes  on 
him  tlK  sentence  of  banishment  for  five  years.* 

Tlie  high  esUmatiun  in  which  hloodrrevenge 
stood  among  the  ancient  Arabs  may  he  judged  of 
from  the  fact  that  it  formed  the  subject  of  their 
most  beautiful  and  elevated  poetry  (oomp.  ^e 
Sekoliatt  Taurizi  to  the  16th  poem  in  Schnlten's 
Exeerp.  Hameu),  Mahomet  did  not  abolish,  but 
modify,  that  rigorous  custom,  by  allowing  the 
acceptance  of  a  ransom  in  money  for  the  tor- 
fitted  life  of  the  murderer  (Koran,  ii.  173-175), 
and  at  the  worst,  forbidding  the  infliction  of  any 
cmel  or  painful  death  (Ibid,  zvii.  35). 

In  Europe  the  custom  of  blood-revenge  is  still 
pRvalmt  m  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  where,  how- 
erer,  it  is  more  the  consequence  of  a  vindictive 
character  than  of  an  established  law  or  custom. 
A  Conican  never  passes  over  an  insult  without 
retaliation,  either  on  the  oflfender  or  hb  family, 
and  this  cruel  and  un-Christian  custom  (vendetta 
travenoy  mutual  vengeance)  is  the  source  of 
many  assassinations.  The  celebrated  General 
Paoli  did  his  best  to  eradicate  this  abominable 
practice^  but  his  dominion  was  of  too  diwt  du- 
ntion  for  the  efiective  cure  of  the  evil,  which  has 
gained  ground  ever  since  the  first  French  revo- 
lation,  even  among  the  female  sex.  It  is  calcu- 
iated  that  about  four  hundred  persons  yearly  lose 
tiietr  lives  in  Sardinia  by  this  atrocious  habit 
(Simonot,  Lettres  sur  la  Corst,  p.  314). — £.  M. 

BLOODY  SWEAT.  According  to  Luke 
zxiL  44,  our  Lord's  sweat  was  *  as  great  drops  of 
blood  falling  to  the  ground.*  Biichaelis  takes 
tbe  passage  to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the 
<hop8  were  as  large  as  falling  drops  of  blood 
{Anmerk,  fur  Ungelekrtef  ad  loc.).  This,  which 
aho  appears  to  be  a  common  explanation,  is 
liable  to  some  objection.  For,  if  an  ordinary 
observer  compares  a  fluid  which  he  is  accustomed 
to  lee  colourlev,  to  blood,  which  is  so  well  known 
and  so  well  characterized  by  its  colour,  and 
<loei  not  specify  any  particular  point  of  resem- 
blance, he  would  more  naturally  be  understood 
to  allode  to  the  colour,  since  it  is  the  most  pro- 
mineot  and  characteristic  quality. 

There  are  several  cases  recorded  by  tbe  older 
medical  writers,  under  the  title  of  bloiady  sweat 
With  file  exception  of  one  or  two  instances,  not 
*bove  suspicion  of  fraud,  they  have,  however,  all 
been  cases  of  general  hiaemorrhagic  disease,  in 
*bich  blood  has  flowed  from  difi*ejrent  parts  of  the 
^7t  lach  as  the  nose,  eyes,  ears,  lungs,  stomach, 
*jd  bowels,  and,  lastly,  from  various  parts  of  the 
"^  When  blood  oozes  ttom  die  slun,  it  must 
'^f^  the  external  surface  through  orifices  in  the 
*P"**nnit,  which  have  been  produced  by  rupture, 
p'f  we  must  suppose  that  it  has  been  extra  vasated 
"1^  the  sweat-ducts.  But,  even  in  this  latter 
^^  we  must  no  more  consider  haemorrhage  of 


the  skin  to  be  a  modification  of  the  function  of 
sweating,  than  bleeding  from  the  nose  to  be  a  mo- 
dification of  the  secretion  of  mucus.  The  blood 
is  simply  mixed  with  the  sweat,  precisely  in  tbe 
same  way  as,  when  spit  up  from  the  lungs,  it  is 
mixed  with  mucus  and  saliva  in  passing  Uirough 
tbe  air-tubes  and  mouth.  It  is,  therefore,  in- 
correct to  suppose  that  haemorrhage  from  the  skin 
indicates  a  state  of  body  at  all  analogous  to  that 
which  occasions  sweating.  If  this  distinction 
had  been  clearly  understood,  and  clearly  stated 
by  medical  writers,  it  would  have  been  seen  at 
once  how  far  their  experience  went  to  illustrate 
the  case  before  us. 

The  greater  number  of  cases  described  by 
audiors  were  observed  in  women  and  children, 
and  sometimes  in  infants.  Mental  anxiety  we 
have  only  fowad  mentioned  as  a  cause  or  as  a 
concomitant  syniptom,  in  one  case,  which  will  be 
noticed  below.  The  case  of  a  young  lady  who 
was  afflicted  with  cutaneous  hsDmorrfaage  is  de- 
tailed by  Mesaporiti  in  a  letter  to  Valisneri.  She 
is  noticed  to  nave  been  cheerful,  although  she 
must  have  suffered  greatly  from  debility  and 
febrile  symptoms  (PhiL  Trans.  No.  303,  p. 
2114).  The  case  of  an  infant,  only  three  months 
old,  affected  with  the  same  disease,  is  related  by 
Du  Gard  (PhiL  Trans,  No.  109,  p.  193).  A 
similar  case  is  described  in  the  Nov.  Act.  Acad, 
Nat.  Cur.  tom.  iv.  p.  193.  See  also  Eph,  Acad. 
Nat.  Cur.  obs.  4 1 ;  and,  for  other  references, 
Copeland's  Diet,  of  Med.  ii.  p.  72.  Where 
hamorrbagic  diatheiis  exists,  muscular  exertion 
is  a  powerful  exciting  cause  of  all  kinds  of 
haemorrhage,  and  must  likewise  give  rise  to  tlie 
cutaneous  form  of  the  disease.  A  most  remark- 
able case  of  the  kind,  occurring  in  a  horse,  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Copeland.  His  fViend  Dr. 
W.  Hutchinson  had  a  fine  Arabian  horse,  whose 
sweat  was  sanguineous  after  moderate  exertion, 
and  almost  pure  blood  upon  violent  exertion 
(Diet  of  Med.,  \.c.). 

Bloomfield  (Greek  Test,  note  on  Luke  xxii.  44) 
says  that  Aristotle  adduces  a  case  of  bloody  sweat 
fnnn  extreme  agitation,  in  his  Hist  Anim.  iii.  19. 
This  statement,  however,  is  incorrect.  Aristotle 
is  merely  speaking  of  the  blood  in  a  general  way ; 
and  says,  'si  sanguis  immodicehumescit, morbus 
infestat:  sic  enim  in  speciem  saniei  diluitur  et 
adeo  serescit,  ut  jam  nonnulli  sudore  cruento  ex- 
undariut.*  There  is  no  allusion  made  to  any 
case,  nor  a  word  said  about  extreme  agitation. 
There  is,  however,  a  case  of  this  kind  recorded  by 
Durius,  a  German  physician  (MisctU.  cur.  Ephe- 
merid.  p.  351,  obs.  179).  A  student  was  put 
into  prison,  *  propter  insolentias  noctumas  et  alia 
tentata^  when  he  was  seized  with  such  fear  and 
agitation  that  drops  of  blood  burst  forth,  here 
and  there,  from  his  hands,  chest,  and  arms. 
Durius  was  ordered  by  the  magistrate,  who  was 
informed  of  the  circumstance,  to  visit  the  pri- 
soner ;  and  he  witnessed  all  that  had  been  related 
to  him.  The  prisoner  was  of  course  immediately 
released,  and  was  restored  to  his  former  state  of 
health  as  soon  as  the  cause  of  his  anxiety  had 
been  removed.  If  this  was  really  a  fact,  the  stu- 
dent must  have  been  afiected  with  hsBmorrbagic 
disease,  or  have  had  a  very  strong  tendency  to  it ; 
but  the  story  does  not  deserve  the  slightest  cre- 
dence. Tlie  author  does  not  appear  to  have  ima- 
gined, for  a  moment,  that  it  was  a  case  of  impch 


hkt  it  might  be  afterward!  nupectRl  to 
HU  account  i>,  therefore,  confined  to 
iBlsineat  of  the  fact,  and  affocdt  no  evi- 
he  correctncn  of  hii  oUervation.  It  i) 
probable  tliat  a  itudent  of  lueb  habitt 
1  great  alaim  at  beii^  put  in  prison  ; 
UDg  >•  nioit  conceivable  than  that  he 
empt  to  impose  on  iLe  credulity  of  hii 
I,  in  order  to  obtain  hii  relean,  ajul  that 
even  ■ucc«ed  in  deceiving  a  phyiiciati. 
iperieDCe  aboundi  in  caia  of  lucceufiil 
I  of  a  Hi  Tuore  eitraordinBry  nature 
lui,  Hilt  AnaL  mr.,  cent.  i.  hiit  93). 
thru,  on   the  me  hand,  eipeiience 


the  nenlt  of  diieaie,  or,  at  aaj  rate,  of 
niliai  idiD«Tiiciac*,  aod  is  in  no  way 
'  of  dw  itate  <rf  ms  mind,  we  haie,  on 
daily  aiperience  and  (he  accumulated 

of  age*  to  pniTO  Ihat  inlene  menial 
ind  pain  produce  on  the  body  eflecti 
rer  m  def^ree,  but  of  a  ferj  different 
It  ii  familiar  Co  all  that  (enor  will 
le  hair,  occaiioD  momentarf  poralyiii, 
onvubiona,  melancbol j,  imbecility,  and 
eu  death.  Eicemre  grief  and  joy  will 
ome  of  the  wont  of  theae.    Sweat  ii 

feai,  and  by  bodily  pain  ;  but  not  by 
lich  eicilei  no  Rcretion  except  lean. 
!Ty  eridtnt,  then,  that  medical  eipe- 
■  not  bear  at  oil  upim  the  woida  of  St. 
^  circumttances  connected  with  our 
leringt  in  the  garden  mnat  be  coniidered 
Ini,  without  any  reference  to  actual 
n  i  oduTwiM^  we  ehall  be  in  danger  of 

a  itatenieD^  whidi  may  be  eaiily  r>- 

iti  own  ground),  ofaacure  and  cmitim- 


oftbat  Gapel.— W.  A.  N. 

[PURPL..] 

SKGES  (BonHfrf^i,  explained  by  ulr>l 
lonr  of  t/iundtr,  Mark  iii.  IT),  a  >ur- 
n  by  Chiiil  to  Jama  and  John,  pro- 
icanmt  of  Ibeir  fervid,  impetuoui  ipirit 
uke  ii.  51,  and  see  Olihauien  thereon). 

boanffrget  hai  greatly  perplexed  philo- 
d  commsitaton.     It  Kemi  agreed  that 

term  doa  not  correctly  repreeent  the 
l>-n)-Cba1dee  word,  although  it  ii  dit- 
Lt  that  word  wba.     Many,  with  Jerome, 

the  true  word  ii  fltH^cf^  from  the 
Un  ^33  hene-ra'am,  ai  in  Hebrew  Qtn 
'  denotn  thunder.  But  ttat  variea  too 
a  (he  vatigia  UCeramm.  Othen  derive 
!  Hebrew  6*7*1  '32  ien&ra'ath,  which 
■  ™ly  KgniBea— wnt  of 


eto  the  derivation  of  Canin]ua,DeDieu, 
■cbe,  who  lake  it  from  tPJT  '33  bene- 

regit  in  Syriac  and  Arabic  ligniSea 
'  Thui  the  word  boan-ergei  would 
e  a  ili^t  corruptioD  from  boane-nget, 

being  very  ponibly  the  Oaliloui  p(0- 

1  iiutead  of  bene  (comp.  Bloomlleld't 

.  on  Hark  lii.  17 ;  and  Bobintan'i  Gr. 

Beonpy^i). 

(Vtn  Aatir  or  cAiuir,  in  Arabic  eha- 

icun  in  Lev.  li.  T;  Deut  xir.  8;  Pl 

ProT.  xi.  23;  In.  Ut.  4;  liri  3,  17. 


"nie  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  Arabian, 
and  odier  rKighbounng  natimi  abal 


t  wne  raaied.    In 


Egypt,  whets  nrinebetdi  were  (noted  ai  Uw 
loweM  of  men,  evoi  to  a  denial  of  admisitn  into 
the  templea,  aitd  where  to  have  been  tnuched  by 
a  iwine  defiled  the  penm  nearly  ai  much  •• 
it  did  a  Hebrew,  it  ii  difficult  (a  caajactme  ftr 
what  purpoae  Oiae  animals  were  kept  en  abun- 
dantly, ai  it  appears  by  tiie  mnmmoitjJ  pctuns 
&ej  wen;  for  Uke  mere  svvice  of  Evading  dovn 
Med  in  the  depoaitai  mud  of  the  Nile  wla  6» 
inundation  subsided,  the  only  puipoK  alkgfd, 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  lufficioit  ezplanatim 
of  Hie  &ct  Although  in  PaleRtne,  Syria,  sad 
Phcraiicia  bogs  were  lately  domesticatedjWild  boan 
are  often  mentioned  in  the  Scriptun,  and  (hry 
were  frequent  in  the  time  of  me  CruHdis)  bi 
Richard  CcBUTHle-LiDn  encountered  one  of  ml 
use,  ran  him  thioogh  with  fait  lance^  and  whOe 
die  animal  was  still  endeavouring  to  gore  kit 
bcrse,  he  leaped  over  its  back  and  slew  it  wA 
bit  rword.  At  present  wild  boan  frequtot  Ok 
inanh«  of  the  Delia,  and  are  not  uncommcn  on 
HounlCarmelandinthevalleyofAjalali.  Tbey 
are  abundant  about  tbe  source*  of  the  Jordan,  tai 
tower  down  where  the  river  (Dtert  tbe  Dead  Sea. 
The  Koord*  and  other  wandering  tribes  of  Heat- 

Cmia  and  on  the  bank)  of  both  tbe  great  riroi 
:  and  eat  tlie  wild  boar,  and  it  may  be  •&•- 
pec(ed  that  the  half-humaa  satyrs  they  pRttiiii 
sometime)  tu  kill  in  thechace,  derive  their  c1dt<d- 
footed  hind-quarlen  from  wild  boar^  and  offn'  s 

and  public  that  the  nutritive  BfA  they  bring 
home  is  a  lunuy  forbidden  by  their  law.  Ibe 
wild  boar  of  the  Kast,  though  commonly  nnalbT 
than  the  old  breeds  of  domestic  swine,  grows  ocea- 
sionally  U>  a  very  large  lire.  It  is  paanve  while 
unmolested,  but  vindictive  and  fierce  when  rooiKL 
Tbe  ears  of  the  ipeciea  are  small,  and  talber 
rounded,  the  snout  broad,  die  tusks  very  pro- 
minent, the  tail  distichous,  and  tbe  colour  dsik 
ashy,  the  ridge  of  the  back  bearing  a  pofuiiin 
of  long  bristles.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
qiecie*  is  tbe  same  a*  that  of  Europe,  (br  tbe 
rarrow  ate  not  striped  :  most  likely  it  is  identicil 
with  (be  wild  hog  of  India.— C,  H.  S. 

I.  BOAZ  0^S,alaentaMiSepLllo60,»i>t^^1 
Be(hlebemite,  and  near  kinsman  of  tbe  first  bus- 
bond  of  RutJi,  wliom  he  eventually  eeroused  undtr 
the  obligations  of  tiw  Lei'irs(e  law,  which  be  will- 
ingly incurred.  The  «siduct  of  Boai— his  fc* 
spirit,  just  feeling,  piety,  and  amoiily  of  manna' 


BOAZ. 

— appean  togmt  advantage  in  the  book  of  Ruth, 
and  torma  an  intererting  portraiture  of  the  condi- 
tion and  deportment  H  what  was  in  hiii  time  the 
upper  daaa  of  Israelites.  By  his  marriage  with 
Ruth  be  became  the  &ih&  of  Obed,  from  whom 
come  Jesae,  the  &thar  of  David.  He  was  thus 
one  of  the  direct  ancestors  of  Christ,  and  as  such 
ins  name  occuxs  in  Matt  i.  5.  There  are  some 
chranoh^cal  difficulties  respecting  the  time  of 
Boas  and  his  genealogical  connectitxis ;  but  as 
theie  are  involvol  in  the  considerations  which  de- 
termine the  time  of  the  book  of  Ruth,  thej  will  be 
more  advantageously  examined  in  connection 
with  that  larger  subject  [Rdth  ;  Gbnbalooy]. 

X  BOAZ,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  two 
brazen  pillan  which  Solomon  erected  in  the  court 
of  the  Temple  [Jachin  amo  Boas]. 

BOCHIM  (D^p3>  weepings),  the  name  given 
tD  a  place  (probably  near  Shiloh,  where  the  taber- 
nacle dwn  was)  where  an  *  angel  of  the  Lord  * 
nynred  die  asaembled  Israelites  for  their  disobe- 
dience in  making  leagues  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  land,  and  in  their  remisaneas  in  taking  poa- 
msion  of  theb  heritage.  Tliis  caused  the  bitter 
weeping  among  the  people  for  which  the  place 
took  its  name  (Judg.  ii.  1).  ^ Angel*  is  here 
QRially  taken  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  *  messen- 
ger,* and  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prophet, 
which  is  strengthened  by  his  being  said  to  have 
come  from  Gilgal :  for  it  was  not  usual  to  say 
that  an  angel  came  from  another  place,  and  Gilgal 
was  a  noted  station  and  resort  of  holy  men  [Gil- 
gal]. Moat  of  the  Jewish  commentators  regard 
this  personage  as  Phinriias,  who  was  at  that  time 
the  high-priest  There  are  many,  however,  who 
deny  that  any  man  or  created  angel  is  l^re  meant, 
and  affirm  diat  no  other  than  the  Oreat  Angel  of 
tiie  Covenant  is  to  be  understood — the  same  who 
appeared  to  Moaes  in  the  bush,  and  to  Joshua  as 
toe  Captain  of  Jehovah*s  host  This  notion  is 
grounded  on  the  fact  that  'the  angel,*  without 
mmg  die  usual  formula  of  delegation,  '  thus  saith 
the  Lofd,*  says  at  once  '  /  made  you  to  go  up  out 
of  Egypt,*  &c. 

BOHAN  ()nb,  a  tlutmb;  Sept  Bau&w),  a 
Reobenite,  in  whose  honour  a  stone  was  erected 
which  afterwards  served  as  a  boundary-mark  on 
the  frontier  between  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV.  6 ;  xviii.  17).  It  does  not  appear  from  the 
text  whether  this  stone  was  a  sepulchral  monu- 
nocDt,  or  set  up  to  commemorate  some  great  ex- 
l^t  performed  by  this  Bohan  in  the  conquest  of 
Canaan.  Bunting  (liinerar.  tot  S,  Script  p. 
144),  mentioning  Banurim,  says  that  near  to  it,  in 
the  valley,  is  a  stone  called  Bohan,  of  extraordi- 
nary site,  and  shining  like  marble.  This  wants 
coofirmatian,  and  no  authority  is  given. 

BOND,  BONDAGE.    [Slavbrt.] 

BOOK.     [Writing.] 

BOOK  OF  LIFE.  lo  Phil.  iv.  3  Paul 
■peaks  of  Clement  and  other  of  his  fellow-labour- 
OS,  *  whose  names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life,'' 
On  this  Heinrichs  {Armotat  in  Ep.  Pkilipp.)  ob- 
Krves  that  as  die  future  life  b  represented  under  the 
nnage  of  a  voA/rcv/ra  (citizenship,  community, 
political  society)  just  before  (iii.  20),  it  is  in 
Hnement  with  this  to  suppose  (as  usual)  a  cata- 
wgue  of  die  citixens*  names,  both  natural  and 
adopted  (Luke  x.  20 ;  Rev.  xx.  15 ;  xxi.  27), 
^  fiom  which  the  unworthy  are  erased  (Rev. 
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iii.  5).  Thus  the  names  of  the  good  are  often 
represented  as  registered  in  heaven  (Matt  iii.  5^. 
But  this  by  no  means  implies  a  certainty  of  sal- 
vation (nor,  as  Doddridge  remarks,  does  it  appear 
that  Paul  in  this  passage  had  any  particular 
revelation),  but  only  that  at  that  time  the  persons 
were  on  the  list,  from  which  (as  in  Rev.  iii.  5) 
the  names  of  unworthy  members  might  be  erased. 
This  explanation  is  sufficient  and  satisfactory  for 
the  other  important  passage  in  Rev.  iiL  5,  where 
the  glorified  Christ  promises  to  '  him  that  over- 
cometh,*  that  he  will  not  blot  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life.  Here,  however,  the  illustration  has 
been  sought  rather  in  military  than  in  civil  life, 
and  the  passage  has  been  supposed  to  contain  an 
allusion  to  the  custom  acccurding  to  which  the 
names  of  those  who  were  caahiered  hr  misconduct 
were  erased  from  the  muster-rolL 

When  God  threatened  to  destroy  the  Israelites 
altogether,  and  make  of  Moses  a  great  nation — 
the  legislator  implored  forgiveness  for  them,  and 
added — *  if  not,  blot  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  the 
book  which  thou  hast  written  *  (Exod.  xxxii.  34). 
By  this  he  meant  nothing  so  foolish  or  absurd  as 
to  offier  to  forfeit  eternal  life  in  the  world  to 
come — but  only  that  he,  and  not  they,  should  be 
cut  off  from  the  world,  and  brought  to  an  untimely 
end.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  allusion  to 
the  records  kept  in  the  courts  of  justice,  where  the 
deeds  of  criminals  are  registered,  and  hence  would 
signify  no  more  than  the  purpose  of  God  with 
rdference  to  future  events ;  ao  that  to  be  cut  off  by 
an  untimely  death  is  to  be  blotted  out  of  this  book. 

A  sealed  book  (Isa.  xxix.  11 ;  Rev.  v.  1-3)  is 
a  book  whose  contoits  are  secret,  and  have  for  a 
very  long  time  been  so,  and  are  not  to  be  published 
till  the  seal  is  removed. 

A  book  or  roll  written  within  and  without,  Le. 
on  the  back  side  (Rev.  v.  1),  may  be  a  book  con- 
taining a  long  series  of  events ;  it  not  being  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  to  write  on  the  back  side 
of  the  roll,  imless  when  the  inside  would  not  con- 
tain the  whole  of  the  writing  (camp.  Horace,  Ep. 
i.  20,  3). 

To  eat  a  book  signifies  to  consider  it  carefully, 
and  digest  it  well  in  the  mind  (Jer.  xv.  16 ;  Rev. 
X.  9).  A  similar  metaphor  is  used  by  Christ  in 
John  vi.,  where  he  repeatedly  proposes  himself  as 
*  the  Bread  of  Life  *  to  be  eaten  by  his  people. 

BOOTH  (n^(^  succah;  pi.  succoth),  a  hut 
made  of  branches  of  trees,  and  thus  distinguished 
from  a  tent  properly  so  called.  Such  were  the 
booths  in  which  Jacob  sojourned  for  a  while  on 
his  return  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  whence  the 

?lace  obtained  the  name  of  Succoth  (Gten.  xxxiii. 
7) ;  and  such  were  the  temporary  green  sheds  in 
wmch  the  Israelites  were  directed  to  celebrate  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiiL  42,  43).  As 
this  observance  was  to  commemorate  the  abode  of 
the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  it  has  been  rather 
unwisely  concluded  b^  some  that  they  there  lived 
in  such  booths.  But  it  is  evident  from  the  narra- 
tive, that,  during  their  wanderings,  they  dwelt  in 
tents;  and,  indeed,  where,  in  that  treden  region, 
could  they  have  found  branches  with  which  to 
construct  their  booths?  Such  structures  are  only 
available  in  well-wooded  r^ons ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  direction  to  celebrate  the  feast  in 
booths,  mther  than  in  tents,  was  given  because, 
when  the  Israelites becameasettled  people  in  Pales- 
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tine,  and  ootfed  to  have  a  general  ue  of  tnts,  it 
wa«  easier  for  them  to  erect  a  temporary  shed  of 
green  bcanchei  than  to  proride  a  tent  for  the 
occasion. 

BOOTY.     [Spoil,] 

BORITH  (nna)  occun  in  two  passages  of 
Scripture— firsts  in  Jerem.  ii.  2%  *  For  thoagh 
thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  tiiee  much 
sope  (boritii),  yet  thine  iniquity  is  marked  before 
me,  saith  the  liord  God ;'  and  again,  in  Malachi 
iiL  2)  'But  who  may  abide  the  day  of  his 
coming  f  and  who  shall  stand  when  he  appearethf 
fin-  he  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fullers*  sope 
(borith).'  From  neither  of  these  passages  does  it 
distinctly  appear  whether  the  substance  referred 
to  by  the  name  of  borith  was  obtained  from  the 
mineral  or  from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  posiessed  of  cleansing  pro- 
perties ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  origin  and 
signification  of  the  word,  which  is  thus  illustrated 
by  Celsius :  *  i  verbo  y\2  Barar,  puri/ioavit, 
qua  vox  etiam  apud  ChaldsBOs,  Syros,  Arabes 
in  usu  fuit,  descendit  nomen  112  Bar,  puritaa' 
(HieroboL  L  p.  449).  So  Maimonides,  on  the 
Talmud,  tract  ShetniUahy  *  Species  ablutionibus 
aptsB,  uti  sunt  Borith  et  AhaL 

The  word  borith  is  very  similar  to  the  borvk  of 
the  Arabs,  written  baiirakh  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Serapion  and  Avicenna ;  and  translated  ni- 
trum — that  IS,  natron,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  B(Mruk 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  used  in  a  genoric 
ratoer  than  in  a  specific  sense,  as  in  the  Persian  works 
on  Materia  Medica,  dmved  chiefly  fit>m  the  Ara- 
bic, which  we  have  collated,  we  ftid  that  no  less 
than  six  different  kinds  of  boruk  (Persian  booreh) 
are  enumerated ;  of  which  some  are  natural,  as 
^  Armenian,  the  African,  &c. ;  others  artificial, 
as  tiiat  obtained  ftom  burning  the  wood  of  the 
poplar;  also  that  employed  in  the  preparation 
of  glass.  Of  these  it  is  evident  that  the  two 
last  are,  chemically,  nearly  the  same,  being  both 
carbonates  of  alkalis;  the  incineration  ci  most 
plants,  as  well  as  of  the  poplar,  yield  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  (commonly  called  potash,  or 
pearlasb) ;  while  carbonate  of  soda,  or  oarilla,  is 
the  alkfidi  used  in  the  preparation  €£  glass.  Pre- 
vious to  the  composition  of  bodies  having  been 
definitely  ascertained  by  correct  chemical  ana- 
lysis, dissimilar  substances  were  often  grouped 
tof^edier  under  one  general  term ;  while  others, 
although  similar  in  composition,  were  separated 
on  account  of  some  unimportant  character,  as 
difl*ereiice  of  colour  or  of  origin,  &c.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  our  present  purpose  to  ascertain  the 
other  substances  included  by  the  Arabs  under 
die  general  term  of  borvky  and  which  may  have 
been  also  included  under  the  nitmm  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  evident  that  bodi  the  carbonate  of  soda  and 
of  potash  were  comprehended  under  one  name  by 
the  former.  It  would  be  difficult,  tiierefbre,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  one  iirom  die  other,  unless  some  cir- 
cumstances were  added  in  addition  to  the  mere 
name.  Thus  in  the  above  passage  of  Jeremiah 
we  have  neter  (nitre)  and  borith  (sope)  indicated 
as  being  bodi  employed  for  washing,  or  possessed 
of  some  cleansing  properties;  and  yet,  from 
occurring  in  the  same  passage,  they  must  have 
diflered  in  some  respects.  The  term  natron  we 
know  was,  in  later  times,  confined  to  the  salt  ob- 
tained chiefly   ffom  the  natron-lakes  of  Egypt, 
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and  neter  may  also  hftve  been  so  in  cuilier 
Since  therefore  the  natural  carbonate  of  soda  is 
mentioned  in  one  part  of  the  vene,  it  is  very  ^nh 
bable  that  the  artificial  carbonates  may  bealloded 
to  in  the  other,  as  both  were  in  eariy  times  em- 
ployed by  Asiatic  nations  for  the  purposes  of 
washing.  The  carbonate  of  potash,  obtained 
from  the  burning  of  most  plants  growing  at  a 
distance  from  the  sea  or  a  saline  soil,  might 
not  have  been  distinguished  ftom  the  carbonate 
of  soda,  produced  from  the  ashes  of  plants  grow- 
ing on  the  shores  of  the  sea  or  of  salt-water  lakes. 

Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  ashes  of  i^aati, 
called  boruk  and  boreh  by  Asiatic  nations,  may  be 
alluded  to  under  the  name  of  borith,  as  there  is 
no  proof  that  soap  is  intended,  though  it  may 
have  been  known  to  the  same  people  at  very  early 
periods.  Still  less  is  it  probable  that  bonx  is 
meant,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some  authoES, 
apparently  from  the  mere  similarity  of  name. 

Supposing  that  the  ashes  of  plants  are  intended 
by  the  word  borith,  the  next  point  of  inquiry  is, 
whether  it  is  to  be  restricted  to  those  of  s^y  ])ar- 
ticular  plants.  The  ashes  of  the  poplar  are  men- 
ticmed  by  Arabian  authors,  and  of  tne  vine  by  Dios- 
corides ;  those  of  the  plantain  and  of  the  Bmtea 
frondoaa  by  Sanscrit  authors:  thus  indicating 
that  the  plants  which  were  most  ocnnmon,  or  which 
were  used  for  fuel,  or  other  purposes,  in  the  diflfereot 
countries,  had  also  their  ashes,  that  is,  impure 
carbonate  of  potash,  employed  for  washing,  &c. 
Usually  the  ashes  only  of  plants  growing  on  the 
sea-shore  have  been  thou^t  to  be  intended.  All 
these,  as  before  mentioned,  would  yield  barilla,  or 
carbonate  of  soda.  Many  ofthem  have  be«i  burnt, 
for  the  soda  they  yield,  on  the  coasts  of  India, 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  belong  chiefly  to  the  natural  family  of  die 
ChenopodesB  and  to  that  of  the  Mesembryanthe- 
mums.  In  Arabic  authors,  the  plant  yielding 
soda  is  said  to  be  called  ishnan,  and  its  Penian 
name  is  stated  to  heghasool,  both  words  signifying 
*  the  washer*  or  *  washing-herb.*  Rauwolf  pomts 
out  two  plants  in  Syria  and  Palestine  whidi 
yield  alkaline  salts.  Hasselquist  considered  one 
of  them  to  be  a  Mesembryanthemum.  Fort- 
Idll  has  enumerated  several  plants  as  hmng 
burned  for  the  barilla  or  soda  which  they  afford : 
as  Mesembryanthemum  genicukUum  and  nodi- 
fiwum^  both  of  which  are  called  ghaeooL  Ssl- 
sola  kali,  and  his  Suseda  monoica,  called  asul, 
are  other  plants,  especially  those  last  named,  which 
yield  sal-alkali.  So  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian 
Peninsula,  Salicomia  Indica  and  Saleoia  muk' 
fiora  yield  barilla  in  great  abundance  and  purity, 
as  do  Salsola  sativa.  Kali,  Soda,  and  Tragus ;  and 
also  Salicomia  annua,  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and 
of  the  South  of  France. — J.  F.  R. 

BORROWING.  On  the  general  subject,  as 
a  matter  of  law  or  precept,  see  Loan. 

In  Exod.  xii.  35  we  are  told  that  the  Israelites, 
when  cm  the  point  of  their  departure  from  Egyp^ 
<  borrowed  of  the  Egyptians  jewels  of  silver,  sod 
jewels  of  gold,  and  raiment  ;*  and  it  is  added,  that 
*■  the  Lord  gave  the  people  favour  ui  the  sight  of  die 
Egyptians,  so  that  toey  lent  unto  them  such  things 
as  they  required.  And  they  spoiled  the  Egyptians.* 
This  was  in  pursuance  of  a  Divine  command  wbidi 
had  been  given  to  them  through  Moses  (Exod.  iti* 

22;  xi.  2).  This  has  suggested  a  difficulty»f^^ 
tliat  the  Israelites  had  certainly  no  intcutioo  (0 
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Rtam  to  BgTpt,  or  to  mtore  tbe  valuables  which 
tfaej  thus  obtained  fiom  tiieir  Egyptian  '  neigfa- 
hoan.*  The  lemoval  of  this  difficulty  has  been 
Hagfat  in  Tarious  modes.  The  first  is  to  question 
the  acconcy  of  the  present  translation.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  general  acceptation  of  the  word 

rendered  borrow  (JPHXSf)  is  to  request  or  demand; 

although  there  are  places  (Exod.  xxii.  14 ;  I  Sam. 
L28;  2  Kings  vi.  5)  where  6orrot0tn^  is  oertainly 
denoted  by  it.  The  real  question,  therefore,  is, 
which  of  these  significations  agrees  best  with  the 
eoDtezt  and  the  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tioo.  Those  who  would  at  all  haxards  discon- 
nect the  Divine  name  from  a  transaction  resting 
on  this  basis,  allege  that  the  Israelites  did  not 
hmrow  the  valuables,  but  demanded  them  of 
their  Egyptian  neighbours,  as  an  indemnity  for 
their  services,  and  for  the  hard  and  bitter  bondage 
which  they  had  endured.  But  this  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  mend  the  matter  much ;  for  the 
Inaelites  had  been  public  servants,  rendering 
certain  onerous  services  to  the  state,  but  not  in 
posonal  bondage  to  individual  Egyptians,  whom, 
nevertheless,  they,  according  to  mis  account, 
molcted  of  much  valuable  property  in  com- 
pensation for  wrongs  committed  by  the  stato. 
TbeM  individual  Egyptians  also  were  selected 
not  with  reforence  to  ^ir  being  implicated  more 
than  othen  in  the  wrongous  treatment  of  the  Is- 
raelites :  they  were  those  who  happened  to  be  their 
^neighbours,^  and  as  such  open  more  than  others 
to  the  exaction.  This  mode  of  extorting  private 
and  partial  ccmpensation  for  public  wrong  will 
Dot  stand  the  test  of  our  rules  of  public  mo- 
rality, any  more  than  that  of  borrowing  without 
the  intention  to  restore.  As  so  little  is  to  be  gained 
by  the  proposed  chauge,  we  incline  to  adhere  to 
the  old  interpretation,  that  &e  Israelites  actually 
did  borrow  the  valuables  of  the  Egyptians,  widi 
the  onderrtanding,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  that 
tfaey  were  to  be  restored.  This  agrees  with  the 
fitct  that  the  professed  object  of  the  Hebrews  was 
not  to  quit  ^ypt  for  ever,  but  merely  to  with- 
draw for  a  lew  days  into  the  desert,  that  they 
might  there  celebrate  a  high  festival  to  their  GkxL 
At  such  festivals  it  was  usual  among  all  nations 
to  ai^Mar  in  their  gayest  attire^  and  decked  with 
many  ornaments ;  and  this  suggests  the  grounds 
en  which  the  Israelites  might  rest  the  application 
to  their  Egyptian  neighbours  for  the  loaji  of  their 
jewels  and  nch  raiment.  Their  avowed  intention 
to  re^un  in  a  few  days  must  have  made  the  re- 
quest appear  very  reasonable  to  the  Egyptians; 
and  in  tact  the  Orientals  are,  and  always  have 
bem,  remarkably  ready  and  liberal  in  lending 
&eir  ornaments  to  one  another  on  occasions  of 
Kligions  solemnity  or  public  ceremony.  It  would 
■Km  also  as  if  tiie  avowed  intention  to  return 
precluded  the  Hebrewrs  from  any  other  ground 
tban  that  of  borrowing ;  for  if  they  had  required 
ot  demanded  these  things  as  compensations  or 
gifts,  it  would  have  amounted  to  an  admission 
that  they  were  quitting  the  country  altogether. 
It  is  therefore  best  to  take  these  things  together — 
the  borro%omg  as  a  necessary  result  of  the  pn>- 
ieased  intention  to  return;  and,  although  the 
boRowing  without  the  intention  to  restore,  looks 
more  unjustifiable  tium  the  avowed  intention  to 
Rtam,  when  the  real  intention  was  to  withdraw 
^togsthei^—both  focty  must  be  tried  by  the  same 


general  doctrine  of  public  morals,  and  must  be 
explained  with  reference  to  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples. Turn  which  way  we  will  in  this  matter, 
there  is  but  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and  this  leads 
us  to  suspect  that  we  are  not  acquainted  with  all 
the  facts  bearing  on  the  case,  in  the  absence  of 
which  we  spend  our  strength  for  noug^  in  labour- 
ing to  explain  it  One  of  the  difficulties  is  some- 
what softened  by  the  conjecture  of  Professor  Bush, 
who^  in  his  Note  on  Exod.  xi.  %  observes,  '  We 
aro  by  no  means  satisfied  ^t  Moses  was  required 
to  command  the  people  to  practise  the  device  here 
mentioned.  We  regard  it  rather,  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  as  the  moie  prediiction  of  a  fact 
that  should  occur.* 

BOSOM.  It  is  usual  with  the  western  Asiatics 
to  carry  various  sorts  of  things  in  the  bosom  of 
their  dress,  which  forms  a  somewhat  spacious  de- 
pository, being  wide  above  the  girdle,  which  c<m- 
nnes  it  so  tightly  around  the  waist  as  to  prevent 
anything  from  slipping  through.  Aware  of  this, 
Harmer  and  our  other  Biblical  iUustrators  rather 
hastily  concluded  that  they  had  fbimd  an  ex^ila- 
nation  of  the  text  (Luke  vi.  38),  '  Good  measure^ 
pressed  down,  and  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom.*  All  these 
expressions  obviously  apply,  in  the  literal  sense, 
to  com ;  and  it  is  certain  that  com  and  things 
measured  in  the  manner  described  never  are  car- 
ried in  the  bosom.  They  could  not  be  placed 
there,  or  carried  there,  or  taken  out  without  serious 
inconvenience,  and  then  only  in  a  small  quantity. 
The  things  carried  in  the  bosom  are  simply  such 
as  Europeans  would,  if  in  the  East,  carry  in  their 
pockets.  Yet  &is  habit  of  carrying  valuable 
property  may  indicate  the  origin  of  the  image,  as 
an  image,  into  the  boeom^  without  requiring  us  to 
suppose  fiiat  everything  described  as  being  given 
into  the  bosom  really  was  deposited  there. 

To  have  one  in  our  bosom  implies  kindness, 
secrecy,  intimacy  (G^en.  xvi.  5;  2  Sam.  xii.  8). 
Christ  is  tn  t^  bosom  6f  the  Father;  that  is,  pos- 
sesses the  closest  intimacy  with,  and  most  perfect 
knowledge  of,  the  Father  (John  i.  18).  Our  Saviour 
is  said  to  carry  his  lambs  in  his  bosom,  which 
touchingly  represents  his  tender  care  and  watch- 
fulness over  tliem. 

BOSSES,  the  thickest  and  stiongest  parts,  the 
prominent  points  of  a  buckler  [Arms,  Akmour]. 

BOTNIM  (D^)P9)  OCCUR  only  in  Gen.  xliii. 
1 1,  where  Jacob,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  desires  his  sons  on  their  return  to  *  take 
of  the  best  fruits  in  the  land  in  their  vessels  and 
carry  down  the  man  a  present,"  and  along  with 
other  articles  mentions  *  nuts  and  almonds.*  Here 
tiie  word  rendered  nuts  is  botnim.  Among  the 
various  translations  of  this  teim  Celsius  enume- 
rates walnuts,  baxel-nuts,  pine-nuts,  peaches,  datesy 
the  fruit  of  the  terebinth-tree,  and  even  almonds ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  pistachuMitUs  is  the 
true  rendering.  From  the  context  it  is  evidoit 
that  the  articles  intended  for  presents  were  the 
poduce  of  Syria,  or  easily  procurable  there. 
Hence  they  were  probably  less  common  in  Egypt, 
and  therefore  suitable  for  such  a  purpose. 

The  Hebrew  word  botniniy  reduced  from  its 

plural  form,  is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  jiaJ 

batam,  which  we   find  in  Arabian  authors,  as 
Raases^  Serapion,  and  Avicenna.     It  is  sometimes 


ten  baton,  boloo,  botm,  and  ■Iboti 
>e  ii  applied  ipecially  to  llie  tCRbiDth^nie,  oc 
*ia  terebinlliiuof' 


Tcp/fUrfci  of  the  GikLl  Tliii  ii  the  tiiiTientiiie- 
yielding  piiCiicia,  a  native  of  Syria  and  of  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  wbjch  hai  already  been 
dttcribed  in  the  article  Alah.  The  tree,  ai  there 
menlioned,  ia  remarkable  for  yielding  one  ot  the 
Anot  kind*  of  turpoitine,  ihjit  usoally  called 
of  Chio  otof  Cypnu,  which,  employed  aa  a  medi- 
cine in  ancient  timn,  itill  bold*  it*  place  in  the 
Britiih  pharmacopoeia*.  From  being  produced 
only  in  a  few  placei  and  from  being  higbly  valued, 
it  ii  uiualty  adultented  vith  the  eommoa  kind*  of 
turpentine.  In  many  place*,  bowever,  wbere  tbe 
tree  grow*  well.  It  doei  not  yield  tuqientine,  which 
may  account  for  itj  not  being  noticed  a*  a  pro- 
duct of  PaleUine;  otbcrwiK  we  migbt  have  in- 
feried  that  the  turpentine  of  tliii  ipeciet  of  piitacia 
formed  one  of  the  article!  lent  aa  a  preaent  into 
Egypt  Thi*  aeemi  to  have  been  the  view  of  the 
Iranilatnn  of  tiie  Sept,  who  render  botnim  by 
Ttfiffttlot.  The  name  hetam  il  applied  by  the 
Arahi  botb  to  tbe  turpentine  and  to  the  tree.  It 
appears,  however,  to  be  lometimea  uaed  generi- 
cally,  aa  in  tome  Arabic  worki  it  ii  applied  to  a 
treeof  which  the  kemeli  of  the  leedi  ate  described 
as  being  of  a  green  colour.  Thi*  i*  ihe  dittin- 
^iihing  chaisctcriitic  of  aoothei  ipecin  of  piita- 
cia, tbe  P.  lei-o  of  botaniits,  of  which  tbe  fruit  ii 
well  known  to  the  Arabs  by  Ihe  name  of  dituk, 
which  aeem*  to  be  Jerived  from  the  Penian 
piileh.  This,  no  doubt,  gave  origin  to  tbe  Greek 
rirrdMut,  said  by  Dioscorides  to  be  produced  in 
Syria  and  lobe  like  pine-nuts.  Besiilea  ibcK  edible 
kernels,  tbe  fnstacia-tree  is  described  in  the  Arabic 
works  on  Materia  Medica  as  yieldmg  anothei 
[BtHiuct  somewhat  similar  to  the  turpentine  of  the 
battam,  but  whicb  i>  called  'aiai-a^aHbat,aranix 
of  tbe  anial,  at  if  tbis  were  aiMjIl^er 
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I  to  be  the  piitacia 
1,  Hieraiol.  i.  p.  16).     Bochart  for  Ihu 
considered  botnim  to  he  the 
kernels  of  tbe  pistacia-tiee. 

The  pistachio-nul-tree  is  well  lauwn,  eitending 
as  it  does  Irom  Syria  to  Affgbanistan.  From  the 
latter  country  the  seeds  are  carried  as  an  article 
of  commerce  lu  India,  where  they  are  eaten  in 
their  uncooked  state,  added  to  sweetmeat*,  or  a*  > 
denert  fried  with  pepper  and  salt,  being  much 
reliabed  by  Europeans  for  the  delicacy  of  their 
flaTDur.  The  |jistacia.tree  i*  moat  common  in  the 
northrm,  that  IS,  the  cooler  jiarts  of  Syria,  I 
ia  also  found  wild  in  Palatine  in  (ome 
remarkable  positiom,  a*  Mount  Tabor,  and 
the  summit  of  Mount  Attannii  (NeboU  (Phy 
tical  PaUttint,  p.  323).  This  tree  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Syria  into  Italy  by  Lucius 
Vitellius  in  the  reign  oTTiberiu*.  It  deligl  ' 
adrysoil,  and  rise*  to  the  height  of  aO,  and) 
times  30  Int.  As  it  belongs  to  the  same  i 
as  the  terebinth-tree,  id  like  it  the  male  and  fe- 
nule  Bowen  grow  on  separate  tnet.  Il  is  t 
fore  necessary  for  the  fecundation  of  the  seed  Ihat 
a  male  tree  be  planted  among  the  female  one*. 
It  i*  probably  owing  to  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
not  bemg  fecundaled,  that  the  trttm  occasionally 
beu  oblong  IVuit-like  but  hollow  bodies,  which 
an  Nmatimei  dcaeribed  a*  galls,  sometimea 
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woody  but  brittle  whitisb-coloured  shell,  and 
within  it  is  the  seed-covering,  which  iatbiii,m(nf 
branous,  and  of  a  reddish  oolour.  The  kemrl 
is  thmughout  of  a  green  colour,  abounds  in  oil, 
and  has  a  sweetish  agreeable  taste.  Fistacbio- 
Duts  are  much  eaten  by  the  natives  of  tbe  coaotnes 
wliere  they  are  gmwn,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  thpj 
form  articles  of  commerce  from  Affgbanistan  to 
India— a  hot  country  like  Egypt.  "Diey  are  al» 
exported  from  Syria  to  Europe  in  ooiuidaablt 
quantities.  TbejmigbltbcnforehaTewelllinDed 
a  part  of  the  pieaeni  intntded  ft*  Jiaeph,  natwidk- 
standing  the  high  poaitian  which  be  occi^Md  m 
Egypt.— J.  F.  K. 

BOTTLE.  Natural  objects,  it  i*  obviom. 
would  be  tlie  earliest  things  employed  Ibr  hiJdiDg 
and  preserving  liquid*;  and  of  natuml  objects 
those  would  be  piefaied  wbich  eitha  |iiiaLDIcd 
themselva  nearly  or  quite  ready  for  use,  or  such 
as  could  speedily  be  wrou^t  into  the  requiiile 
shape.  The  skins  of  animals  aflord  in  O^BtAjo 
more  convenioices  for  the  purpoae  than  any  other 
Tkatural  product-  When  an  "n^m**  had  bwi  slain, 
either  for  food  or  sacriflce,  it  was  easy  sikI  natanl 
lo  use  the  hide  for  enveloping  iheliXor  other  sob- 
stances,  and  with  very  little  trouble  tbe  parts  of 
the  skin  might  be  sewtd  together  so  as  to  make  it 
bold  liquids.  The  first  bottles,  tbscfbn^  woe 
probably  made  of  the  skins  of  animal*.  AccoH- 
ingly,  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Iliad  (I.  247)  the 
attendants  are  reptoBiled  as  bearing  wine  fbt  ose 
in  a  bottle  made  of  goat's  skin,  'Ae-ay  ir  tiy^ 
In  Hetodotus  also  (ii.  131)  a  passage  occun 
by  whicb  it  appnus  that  it  was  customary  ia*if 
the  ancient  Egyptians  to  use  bottles  made  of  ikiu ; 
and  from  the  ianguage  employed  by  bim  it  Duy 
he  inferred  tliat  a  bottle  was  formed  by  aewmg  up 
the  skin  aiid  leaving  tbe  prujectian  of  the  leg  sod 
fool  lo  serve  a*  a  cock>  hence  it  was  tsmal 
wois^v.  This  aperture  was  closed  with  a  plug  a 
a  string-  In  some  mstances  every  nut  was  sewftl 
up  except  the  neck  ;  the  neck  of  the  animal  iW 
became  the  Deck  of  the  bottle.  This  alleged  use 
of  skin-bottles  by  the  Egyptians  i*  conflnned  by 
the  monuments,  on  which  nich  variou*  forms  V 
the  following  occur.  Fig.  1  is  curion*  a*  sbowiog 
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HOST  be  pKnimad  to  hare  conlBincd  wine.  Tig.l 
it  nicfa  a  (kin  of  water  u  in  the  agricnltuml 
•com  i*  niipaidcal  Ironi  the  bough  of  ■  tree,  and 
Aon  which  the  Ufaouren  oecaHMiallf  drink. 
¥igt.  3  ud  3  reivoent  two  mm  with  ■Icini  at 
tfaeii  backi,  belcnging  to  a  party  of  nomada 
ratiring  Egypt.  Thii  party  hai  been  with  Hnne 
plaoiibility  luppcaed  to  repieaent  -the  Hma  of 
Jacob — a  point  elteabere  eccuidered  [JoaspH]. 

The  Qneks  and  Romam  aln  were  accuMomed 
M  me  botttca  made  of  ikim,  cbiefljr  for  wine. 
SoDM  intemtiDg  exanpla  of  thoae  in  use  amone 
the  Roman*  are  repreaented  at  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  aie   copied    in   the  annexed  en- 
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Skin^Mttlea  doubtlen  eiiited  among  the  He- 
brew! eren  in  patriarchal  tiroei ;  bnt  the  fint  clear 
Di^ce  of  tbem  doa  not  occur  till  Jothua  tx.  4, 
■bae  it  it  (aid  that  the  Oibeonitee,  wiahing  to  im- 
Me  upon  Joahua  M  if  they  bail  come  fnna  a  long 
diitance,  look  *  old  lacki  upm  their  aasea,  and 
■ioe-faott^M  old  and  nnl  and  hound  up.'  Bo  in 
the  ISlhvene  of  the  lame  chapter:  'thoebottla 
of  vine  which  we  filled  were  new;  and  b^ld, 
they  be  mil ;  and  tbeae  out  gamoiti  and  our 
dim  are  become  old  by  lauiaa  of  the  very  kmg 
joomey.'  A^  thoi^  had  the  effect  of  weoring 
tod  tAiing  the  bottia  in  queetton,  wiiich  mvat 
tnwqusitly  hare  besi  of  akin.  To  the  Nune 
effict  u  the  paiaage  in  Job  niii.  19, '  My  belly  i« 
u  wine  which  hath  no  Tml ;  it  ii  rcndy  to  burW, 
like  new  bottlea.'  Oiu  Sariour't  language  (Matt 
ii.  17;  Luke  v.  37,  38;  Mark  iU  23)  u  thui 
cWly  explained : '  Mm  do  not  put  new  vine  into 
old  bottle*,  elae  the  bottia  braak  and  Che  wine 
immrth  out,  and  the  bottia  petiab ;'  '  New  wine 
Dnut  b*  pat  in  new  bMtle*,  and  both  are  praarved.' 
Totheamaeptionofan  S^liah  reader  who  know* 
ef  no  bottlea  but  tueh  u  an  made  of  clay  or  glaa, 
(he  idta  of  bottle*  breaking  thnugfa  age  pn*enta  an 
imuueiable  difficulty ;  but  ikin*  may  become 
'dla,  roit  and  bound  up ;'  they  alio  pmve,  in 
^me,  hard  and  tnetattic,  and  would  m  nich  a 
ondilioa  be  very  onflt  to  bold  Dew  wine,  probably 
in  a  itate  of  actiTe  fermntaticn.  Erennewakioi 
might  be  imable  to  reaiit  the  int^nal  prcasure 
earned  by  fsmenlaticn.  If,  therefor^  by  ^  new  * 
a  meant  'untried,'  tbe  paitage  juit  cited  from 
Job  prfaenti  no  incontiitency. 

A*  the  drinking  of  wine  ia  illegal  among  the 
Moalema  who  are  now  in  poeaeiiion  of  Western 
Ana,  UiUe  ia  leai  of  the  ancient  uae  of  ikin- 


bottla  few  wine,  unlea*  among  the  Cbriatiana  of 
Geoigia,  Armenia,  and  Lebanon,  whoe  they  ale 
•tiU  tfaui  employed.  In  Georgia  the  wine  ia 
•totred  in  large  oi-«kina,  and  ia  movnl  or  kept  at 
hand  for  uae  in  amaller  akina  of  goats  or  kidji. 


But  akina  an  itill  moat  eitmuvely  uaed  through- 
out Weitem  Asia  for  water.  Their  moat  usual 
farms  are  abown  in  the  abovecut  (170),  which  also 
displays  the  maimer  in  which  (hey  are  carried. 
Tbe  water^airien  beai  water  in  auch  skins  and 
in  this  manner. 

It  is  an  error  to  represent  bottles  as  being 
made  exclusively  of  dreaaad  or  undressed  skins 
amCDg  tbe  ancitnt  Hebivwa  (Jorto,  Biblical  Cy 
elopadia,  in  voc.).  Among  the  Egyptians  orna- 
mental rasea  were  of  hard  stone,  alabuler,  glaas, 
iioiy,  bone,  porcelain,  bronie,  ailrer  or  gold ;  and 
also,  for  the  use  of  tbe  people  generally,  of  glased 
nittoy  or  common  eaitbenware.  As  early  aa 
Thothmea  III.,  aanmed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
Eiodus,  B.C.  U90,  vases  are  known  to  have  ei- 
iited of  a  shape  so  elegant  and  of  workmanship 
so  superior,  as  to  ibow  that  the  ait  was  not,  even 


Many  of  tbe  bronse  raaea  found  at  Theba  and 
in  other  parts  of  Egypt  are  of  a  Quality  which 
caruwt  fail  to  excite  anmiration,  and  which  prove* 
the  .kill  poasosed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of 
working  and  compnundiog  metata.     Their  ahapea 

groteaque ;  aome  in  form  not  unlike  our  cnam- 
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BOTTLE 


juga,  othm  ai  devoid  of  UMe  u  the  wine4>ott1cs 
of  ma  cellan  in  the  flown-poli  of  out  coDKrva- 
torio.  They  had  oIm  botlln,  nnall  vaan,  uid 
poti,  lued  foi  bolding  ainbnait  or  for  otber  pur- 
poaea  conneeted  irilh  ihe  toilrt,  whicli  vac  made 
of  Alabaato'T  gloM,  porcdoin,  Bitd  hard 


leader  ii  here  preKiited  will)  ■  Ticir  of 
lhe«  ia*a  and  botlle^  from  actual  «peci 


ipecintou  L 


„,  ^  ^  e  bertin  Muieutn, 

ind  ii  luppoied  to  have  belonged  to  a  medical 
nan  or  to  the  toilet  of  a  Tlwhan  lady  (Williin- 
on,  ii.  217).  It  fomia  a  luilable  coDcJutico  to 
hia  Ht  of  iili 


The  periihable  naMre  of  )kin-bo1t1<«  led,  at  an 
earl  J  period,  tu  (he  eni|)lt>jinent  of  initrumenu  of 
a  more  durslile  kind;  and  it  ii  to  be  preHmed 
that  the  children  of  Inael  troutd,  during  tlieir 
■DJDimi  in  Egypt,  learn,  amurig  other  arti  |irac- 
tiied  by  Iheic  maiten,  tlial  of  working  in  pottery- 
wan.  Thua,  u  early  ai  the  dayi  of  the  Judgee 
(iv.  19;  V.  U),  bottlei  or  vasei  compOKd  of 
anne  eartliy  maletial,  and  apparently  of  a  lupe- 
rior  make,  were  in  lue;  for,  what  in  t)ie  fourth 
cliapter  ii  termed  '  a  boHle,'  i)  in  the  fiftb  daig- 
nated  'a  lordly  diili.'  Iiaiah  (xxx.  U)  eiprewly 
maitioni  'the  bottle  of  the  pottera,'  ai  the  readiug 
in  IliB  margin  givei  it,  being  a  literal  tiamlation 


brialaHg  of  the  potler'i  JtitA  that  ii  bnim  b 
pieco,  K>  that  there  ihall  not  be  foand  in  ibe 
buraliug  of  il  a  iherd  to  take  flre  IVom  tbe  beartli, 
or  to  take  water  oul  of  the  pt.'  In  tbe  niwieailfa 
chap.  vet.  1,  Jeremiah  u  commanded,  'Qo  anj 
get  a  potter*  mrtben  botUe;'  and  (let.  10) 
'  bieak  tlie  Lotlle ;'  '  Eveu  lo,  laitb  tbe  Lotd  et 
Hoetj  (ver.  1 1 ),  will  I  break  thit  people  and  thb 
city  ai  one  bnaketh  a  potter's  veoel,  Ibat  caDDM 
be  made  whole  again '  (>ee  alio  Jer.  xiiL  13-U). 
MetapliDiically  the  word  bottle  ii  uied,  nprcially 
in  poetry,  for  tbe  cloudi  coniideied  a«  ponririf 
Out  and  pouring  down  water  (Job  xXKViii.  37J, 
■  Who  can  itay  the  botllea  of  heaven  T  Tbe  cat 
already  given  in  p.  378  affordi  an  illtutntun 
of  a  pimage  in  the  Pulmi  (Iri.  8),  '  Put  thoa 
my  t«Bniu  a  bottle'— that  is, 'tieanire  tbemup' 
— '  have  >  regard  to  them  aa  aomething  precnui.' 
It  waa,  aa  appean  fivm  the  cut  at  p.  37S,  cut- 
tomary  to  tie  up  in  bagt  or  atnall  bollla,  ami 
aecun  with  a  leat,  article*  of  ralue,  luch  u 
preCHHu  atooea,  necklacea,  and  otliet  omamoita— 

BOUNDAKIES.     [LANDii*RKa.] 

BOW.  [Anna.]  "Tbe  bow  ia  fiequenUy  moi. 
tioned  aymbolically  in  Scripture.  In  Pa.  Tii.  11 
it  impliea  victory,  aignifying  judgmoiti  laid  up  in 
alore  againat  ofleiiden.  Il  ia  aometimee  u»«d  to 
doiote  lying  aiid  falsehood  (Pa.  liiv.  i  ;  en.  1; 
Jer.  ii.  3),  pnihably  from  the  many  cirouiiul»Di» 
which  tend  to  tender  a  bow  inoperative,  eepeciaEy 
in  untkilfiil  handi.  Hence  tito  '  a  deceitful  bow' 
(pLluviii.  S7;  Hot.  vii.  16);  with  which  cont- 
pare  Virgil'a  '  Pofidui  auii  fraogitur.' 

The  how  alao  aignifiea  any  ividof  aima.  TU 
bow  and  apear  are  the  most  frequently  mentiontd, 
hecauae  the  ancientaused  these  moiit  ^Pa  xliv.B; 
xlvi.9;  Zech.i.i;  Jt^.  ixiv.  12). 

Id  Habakk.  iii.  0  >  thy  bow  waa  nuide  ban,' 
meana  that  it  wa«  diawD  out  of  ita  bum.  TU 
Orienlala  lued  to  cairy  Ibeir  bowa  in  a  can  hung 
(o  their  girdtea. 

In  3  Sam.  i.  IB  tbe  Authorind  Venion  Iw 
*  Alio  he  (David)  bade  tliem  teacb  the  childRD 
of  Judah  (be  uae  of  tbe  bow.'  'Here,'  aaya  Pn>- 
feaeor  Robinaon  (AddiL  lo  Caliitl),  '(be  vonb 
"  the  uae  of  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  cenrey 
a  aenae  entirely  falae  to  tbe  Eiigliib  mder.  It 
aliould  he  "  teacb  (hem  (he  bow,"  i.  e.  tAe  Kmg  ^ 
TUB  UDw,  from  the  moition  of  (hia  weapoo  id 
veiae  22.  Hiia  mode  of  aelecting  an  inacriplioo 
to  a  poem  or  work  ia  comnuui  in  the  Eait ;  ai>  m 
tbe  Koran  tbe  Hcond  Sura  ii  dtitled  Aa  <IM> 
liom  the  incidental  mention  in  it  of  tbe  red  beifa'  \ 
comp.  Num.  xii.  3.  In  a  aimilai  manner,  llu 
oamea  of  the  Uioka  of  tbe  Pentateuch  in  (be  He- 
brew Biblet  an  merely  tbe  flnt  word  in  each 
book.' 

BOWELS  aie  oftoi  put  by  (be  Hebrew  wri(aa 
for  tbe  internal  parta  genenlly.tbe  iimer  Dtau,Bnd 
MalaoforAear(,aa  weuaedat  (on.  Hence  die 
boweliare  made  the  aeat  of  teudeniea,  mercy,  bdI 
cnmpaHion ;  anil  Ihua  tlie  Scriptural  eiiiieaDcaa 
of  the  bowela  being  moved,  boweli  of  mBCy, 
atraitened  in  the  boweli,  &c.  By  a  lioiilac  bmb- 
ciation  of  ideaa,  the  bowela  are  alao  aomebDM 
made  the  aeat  of  wiadom  and  uudentanding  (Jod 
xxjiviii.  aC;  Pa.  U.  lOj  Iia.  ivi.  1I> 


BOZRAH. 

BOWING.    [ATTmrDBi,1 

BOX-TREE.     [TauBUH.] 

BOZRAB  (rny?  ;  SepL  Binrif,),  oil  andait 
atj,  bnvnalw  totbeUtaduand  Romuu  by  the 
DUiK  ol  BosTRji.  In  DKMt  ot  the  paauftt  oC  the 
Old  TatamaiE  where  it  it  toentioiieii,  it  appeon 
u  4  chieTcity  of  the  EdoniitH  (In.  uiiv.  6  i  Ixiii. 
I ;  AnHH  1 13;  Jer.  xlii.  13,  22).  In  Jer.  xWiii. 
U  Botrah  ia  tiained  among  tbe  citie*  of  TAoaii : 
but  il  doe*  not  hence  follow,  oa  Ruiioei  aDdothen 
toitaid,  that  we  should  n^ard  them  a*  diflermt 
cilia ;  Ibr,  in  coUKquence  of  the  continual  wan, 
iocuniom,  and  cm^ueet*  which  wen  commiai 
■raong  the  Bmall  Icingdiimi  of  that  region,  the  pos- 
ewim  of  jiBTticular  citiet  often  paned  into  dif- 
loait  huidL  Thku  Selah,  i.  a.  Petin,  the  capita] 
b(  ibe  Edomite*,  taken  ftom  thnn  bj  Amaiiah, 
kiiw  of  Judah  (3  King*  li*.  7),  ia  alao  roentioiwl 
bflaaiah  (ivi.  1)  among  the  Moabitiah  eitiei. 
Since  Bonah  la;  not  in  the  original  tertitmy  of  the 
Edomite*,  i.e,  acTuIheait  of  Judah,  buCnoilli  of  the 
territDty  of  (he  Amroonilei,  in  Autanltin,  or  Hau- 
nn,  we  raoit  auppoae  that  the  Edomitn  had  be- 
tantt  maaten  of  it  by  conquest,  aiid  that  it  waa 
afteiwanli  taken  from  them  by  tlie  Moabites,  who 
tx  a  time  retained  il  in  theic  pueMBtion,  Tlii*  ia 
upou  the  whole  more  satiafactory  than  the  codcIu- 
Bfli  of  Raumer  {Paldatma),  who  makei  Boatia  to 
be  Ike  Bomh  of  Moah,  and  aeeka  the  Boirah  of 
Bilom  in  the  praent  Beneyra,  i.  e,  little  Bonah, 
K  calleii,  he  conjectute*,  la  diatinguiih  it  Ikim  the 
Butrah  of  Moah.  Hia  piincipal  argument,  that 
Edam  ia  deacribed  ai  dwetlinjf  in  'thecleftaof 
tliemka'(Jcr.  xlix.  IH),  iaoflittle  weight,  leeing 
that  it  il  very  pouible  for  the  dwellen  in  loclu 


.    [Bom 


Bconh  lay  eoulhwani  from  Edrei,  one  of  the 
opilala  of  Baahan,  and,  according  to  SuaebiuBf 
U  Roman  milet  distant  from  it  The  Rumani 
reckined  Boirah  aa  belonging  to  Arabia  Dcaerta 
(Amm.  Harcell.  liv.  21).  Alexander  Seremi 
made  it  Ibe  *eat  of  a  Roman  eolmy.  In  the  acta 
rf  die  Nicene,  Epfaciian,  and  Cbalcedonian  coun- 
cUi  mention  ia  made  uf  biihopa  of  Boirah  j  and 
at  a  liter  period  it  became  an  important  aeat  of  the 
NaOwiaoa  (Aaemsa,  BAliath.  Orient,  torn.  iii. 
p.l,pp.aS3,  730;b  Abulfeda  makta  it  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Uautan,  ID  which,  according  to  BuTck- 
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hanh,  it  ii  (till  one  of  the  miat  important  towna. 
Allhougfa  (he  place  haa  been  aince  viiited  Ly  La- 
bonle  (fnm  whom  our  engnrin);  ia  taken).  Lord 
Lindaay,  and  other  later  traveller^  the  account 
which  Burckhardt  givn  of  Bomh  ia  atill  the  beft 
that  we  poiaeai.  '  Boirah  ia  liluated  in  the 
dhu  plain,  and  ia  at  preient  the  loat  inhabited 
place  m  the  aouth-eut  extremity  of  the  Haitian. 
It  was  fbnnerly  the  capital  of  Arabia  Provincia, 
and  ia  now,  including  the  niiru,  Ibe  laigeit  town 
in  tbe  Hauran.  It  ii  of  an  oval  ahape.  iti  greateat 
length  being  &om  eail  lo  vat;  iti  circumference 
ia  three  quaitera  of  an  hour.  It  waa  anciently 
encloaed  by  a  thick  wall,  which  f^ie  it  the  repu- 
tation of  a  place  of  great  atrengdi.  Hany  wta 
of  thia  wall,  specially  on  the  wert  aide,  atill  r«- 
main;  il  ia  eonatrucled  with  atones  of  a  moderate 
■iie,  atniDgly  cemented  together.  The  principU 
buildingi  of  Boirah  were  on  the  east  aide,  and  in 
a  direction  thence  lowaida  the  middle  of  the  town. 
'Hie  iouth  and  aoulh-east  quaiten  are  corned 
with  tbe  ruina  of  private  dwellingi,  the  wall*  of 
many  of  which  are  atill  atanding,  but  moat  of  the 
roofa  have  fallen  in.  Tbeityle  of  building  aeetna 
to  be  aimilar  to  that  obaerred  in  all  the  other  an- 
cient towna  of  the  Hauran.  On  the  weat  ude  are 
apringa  of  freah  water,  of  which  I  counted  Sre  bn- 
yond  tbe  ptecmcta  of  tba  town  and  six  within  tbe 
walla;  their  wat«*  nnite  with  a  rivulet,  whose 
aouree  is  on  tbe  noith-weat  side,  within  the  town, 
and  which  loaea  ilielf  in  tbe  aoathem  plain  at 
aereial  hours'  distance.  On  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  liTwn  ia  a  large  birket,  or  raenoir,  almoat  per- 
fect, 190  paces  in  loigth,  lU  in  breadth,  and 
oiclosed  by  a  wall  lenen  feet  in  Ihickneai,  built 
of  large  aquaie  atona ;  ita  depth  may  be  about  20 
feci.  A  itaircase  leeda  down  to  tbe  water,  aa  the 
basin  ia  never  completely  filled.  This  reserroir  is 
a  work  of  Ihe  Sancena,  made  for  watering  tbe  pil- 
grimi'  caranuia  to  Mecca,  which  aa  lata  aa  the 
seventeenth  century  paaaed  by  Boirab. . . .  Juit 
beyond  Ibe  walla  ia  a  large  castle  of  Saracenic 
origin,  probably  of  tbe  time  of  the  Cruaadcs ;  it  ia 
one  of  the  bnt-lniilt  caallea  in  Syria,  and  ii  suf. 
rounded  by  a  drep  ditch.  Itswalliare  rery  thick, 
and  in  the  interior  an  alleya,  dark  vault*,  auhler- 
laneoDapeaaages,  &c.  of  the  matt  tolid  eraiitruc- 
don.  Inia  caatle  is  a  moat  important  post  to 
nroted  Ihe  harvesta  of  tbe  Hauran  against  the 
hungry  Badouina.  ...  Of  the  vinejards  for  which 
Bonah  was  celebrated,  and  which  are  commemota- 
tedin  tbeGreekmedalaofthe  Cobnia  fi«(n>,  not 
a  veatige  remains.  Thse  ia  scarnly  a  tree  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  and  the  twelve  or 
fifteen  families  who  now  inhabit  it  cultivate  no- 
thing but  wheat,  barley,  hoTse-batna,  and  a  little 
dhourra  (Indian  com).  A  number  of  fine  rose- 
trees  grow  wild  ameng  tbe  ruina  of  the  town,  and 
an  just  beginning  (April  38lh)  la  (men  their 
buds'  (Burckhardfa  Syrio,  pp,  324-236). 

The  same  writer  givea  a  very  ample  deacription 
of  the  vaiioita  ruini,  tbe  extent  and  importance  of 
which  are  alone  aufficient  to  evince  the  sncinit 
ccajeeqocnce  of  tbe  place.  They  are  of  various 
kinds,()Teek,  Roman,  and  Saracenic,  wilh  trace*  of 
the  native  work)  in  tbe  private  dwelbngs. 

These  monumenla  of  ancient  giandenr  aerve 
but  to  heighten  the  impreaaion  which  ia  created  by 
tlie  present  deaolaiion  and  decay.—*  Bi^irah,'  aay* 
Lord  Lindaay,  '  ia  now  for  tbe  moat  part  a  b«p 
of  ruina,  a  most  dreary  apeclacle :  hoe  and  there 
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BRACELET. 


BREAD. 


the  directkm  of  a  itreet  or  alley  is  discernible,  bat 
that  is  all.  The  modem  inhabitants  —  a  mere 
handful  —  are  almost  lost  in  the  maze  of  ruins. 
Olive-trees  grew  here  within  a  few  years,  they  told 
US — all  extinct  now,  like  the  vines  for  which  the 
Bostra  of  the  Romans  was  famous.  And  such, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  under  Moslem 
rule,  is  the  condition  of  a  city  which  even  in  the 
seventh  century,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens,  was  called  by  Caled  ''me  market- 
place of  Syria,  Irak,  and  the  Hedjaz.'"  "  I  have 
sworn  by  myself^  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  that 
Bozrah  shall  become  a  desolation  and  reproach,  a 
waste  and  a  cmse ;  and  all  the  cities  thereof  shall 
be  perpetual  wastes !"  (Jer.  zliz.  13.)  And  it  is 
so.* 

BRACELET.  This  name,  in  strict  propriety, 
is  as  ap|dicable  to  circlets  worn  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  arm  as  to  those  worn  on  the  wrist ;  but  as 
it  ^has  been  found  convenient  to  distinguish  the 
former  as  Armlbts,  the  term  bracelet  must  be 
restricted  to  the  latter.  These  are,  and  always 
have  been,  much  in  use  among  Eastern  females. 
Many  of  them  are  of  the  same  shapes  and  patterns 
as  the  armlets,  and  are  often  of  such  considerable 
weight  and  bulk  as  to  appear  more  like  manacles 
than  ornaments.  Many  are  often  worn  one  above 
another  on  the  same  arm,  so  as  to  occupy  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  wnst  and 
the  elbow.  The  materials  vary  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  wearer,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
rule  that  bracelets  of  the  meanest  materials  are 
better  than  none.  Among  the  higher  classes  they 
are  of  mother-of-pearl,  of  fine  flexible  gold,  and 
of  silver,  the  last  being  the  most  common.  The 
poorer  women  use  plated  steel,  horn,  brass,  copper, 
beads,  and  other  materials  of  a  cheap  description. 
Some  notion  of  the  size  and  value  of  the  bracelets 
used  both  now  and  in  ancient  times  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  those  which  were  pre- 
sented by  Eliezer  to  Rebecca  weighed  ten  shekels 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22).  The  bracelets  are  sometimes 
flat,  but  more  frequently  round  or  semicircular, 
except  at  the  point  where  they  open  to  admit  the 
hand,  where  they  are  flattened.  They  are  fre- 
quently hollow,  giving  the  show  of  bulk  (which 
is  much  desired)  without  the  inconvenience. 
Bracelets  of  gold  twisted  rope-wise  are  those  now 
most  used  in  Western  Asia;  but  we  cannot  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  this  fashion  may  have  existed 
in  ancient  times. 

BRAMBLE.     [Thork.] 

BRANCH.  As  trees,  m  Scripture,  denote 
great  men  and  princes,  so  branches,  boughs, 
sprouts,  or  plants  denote  their  ofibpring.  In 
conformity  with  this  way  of  speaking,  Cluist,  in 
respect  of  his  human  nature,  is  styled  a  rod  from 
the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  out  of  his  roots 
(Isa.  xi.  I),  that  is,  a  prince  arising  from  the 
family  of  David.  This  symbol  was  also  in  use 
among  the  ancient  poets  (Sophocles,  EUctra,  iv. 
18;  Uomer,IUady  li.  47,  170,  211,  252,  349; 
Pindar,  Olymp.  ii.  6,  &c.).  '  And  so  even  in 
our  English  tongue  (remarlcs  Wemyss),  the  word 
imp,  which  is  originally  Saxon,  imd  denotes  a 
plant,  is  used  to  the  same  purpose,  especially  by 
Fox,  the  martyrologist,  who  calls  King  Edward 
the  Sixth  an  imp  of  great  hope ;  and  by  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  his  dying  speech, 
who  has  the  same  expre«ion  conoeming  tiie 
same  prince.* 


A  branch  is  the  symbol  of  kings  desccmled 
from  royal  ancestors,  as  branches  from  the  nwt 
(Ezek.  xvii.  3, 10 ;  Deui.  xi.  7).  As  only  a  vigo- 
rous tree  can  send  forth  vigorous  branches,  a 
branch  is  used  as  a  general  symbol  of  pro^Mrity 
(Job  viii.  16). 

From  these  explanations  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a 
hrtmch  becomes  the  s3nnbol  of  the  Messiah  (Isa. 
xi.  I ;  iv.  2 ;  Jer.  xxiii.  15 ;  Zech.  iiL  8 ;  vL  12; 
and  elsewhere). 

Branch  is  also  used  as  the  symbol  of  idola- 
trous worship  (Ezek.  viii.  17),  probably  in  allu- 
sion to  the  general  custom  of  carrying  brandies 
as  a  sign  of  honour. 

An  abominable  branch  (Isa.  xiv.  19)  means  a 
tree  on  which  a  malefactor  oas  been  banged.  In 
Ezdc.  xvii.  3  Jehoiachim  is  called  the  higkai 
branch  of  the  cedar,  as  being  a  king. 

BRASS.  This  word  occurs  in  &e  AntbcRized 
Version.  But  brass  is  a  factitious  metal,  not 
known  to  the  early  Hebrews,  and  wherever  it 
occurs,  copper  is  to  be  understood  [Coppkr]. 
That  copper  is  meant  is  shown  by  the  text,  *  Out 
of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass*  (Dent 
viii.  9),  it  being  of  course  impossible  to  dig  a 
factitious  metal,  whetiier  brass  or  bronzy  out  of 
mines.  That  compound  of  copper  and  rine 
which  forms  our  brass  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients ;  but  we  have  every 
evidence  that  they  knew  and  used  bronxe  aims, 
implements  of  thiatt  metal  having  been  found 
in  great  abundance  among  ancient  tombs  and 
ruins.  This,  instead  of  pure  copper,  is  |»obabIy 
sometimes,  in  the  later  Scriptures,  meant  by  tfaie 
word  Khn3  [Copper]. 

Braaa  (to  retain  the  word)  is  in  Scripture  die 
symbol  of  insensibility,  baseness,  and  presumptioo 
or  obstinacy  in  sin  (Isa.  xlviii.  4  ;  Jer.  vi.  28 ; 
Ezek.  xxii.  18).  Brass  is  also  a  symbol  of 
strength  (Ps.  cvii.  16;  Isa.  xlviii.  4;  Mic.  iv. 
13\  So  in  Jer.  i.  18  and  xv.  20,  brazen  walls  sig- 
nify a  strong  and  lasting  adversary  or  opponent 

The  description  of  the  Macedonian  empire  as 
a  kingdom  of  brass  (Dan.  ii.  39)  will  be  better 
undorstood  when  we  recollect  ^t  the  annsof 
ancient  times  were  mostly  of  bronze ;  hence  die 
figure  forcibly  indicates  the  warlike  character  of 
that  kingdom.  The  mountaina  of  brats,  m  Zech. 
vi.  I,  are  understood  by  Vitringa  to  denote  those 
firm  and  immutable  decrees  by  which  God  go- 
verns the  world,  and  it  is  difficult  to  affix  any 
other  meaning  to  the  phrase  (comp.  Ps.  xxxvL  6). 

BREAD.  The  word  <  bread 'was  of  far  more 
extensive  meaning  among  the  Hebrews  than  with 
us.  There  are  passages  in  which  it  mieais  to  be 
applied  to  all  Idnds  of  victuals  (LuKe  xi.  3); 
but  it  more  generally  denotes  all  kinds  of  baked 
and  pastry  articles  of  Ibod.  It  is  also  used, 
however,  in  the  more  limited  sense  of  bread  made 
fhmi  wheat  or  barley,  for  rye  is  little  cultivated 
in  the  East  Barley  being  used  chiefly  by  the 
poor,  and  for  feeding  horses  [Baiilby],  br^ai, 
m  the  more  limited  sense,  chiefly  denotes  the 
various  kinds  of  cake-like  broad  prqiared  from 
toAtfo^en  flour. 

Com  is  ground  daily  in  the  East  [Mnxl. 
After  the  wbeaten  flour  is  taken  from  the  hand- 
mill,  it  is  made  into  a  dough  or  paste  in  a  nnall 
wooden  trough.  It  is  next  kavened ;  afler  which 
it  is  made  into  thin  cakes  or  flaps,  round  or  oval, 
and  then  baked. 
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The knetuUng'kioafjbaf  inirhich  the  doagh  is  pre- 
pared, have  no  leKmblaDce  to  oura  in  size  or  shape. 
As  one  person  does  not  bake  bread  for  many  fami- 
lies, as  in  our  towns,  and  as  one  family  does 
not  bake  bread  sufficient  for  many  days,  as  in 
our  villages,  but  every  family  bakes  for  the  day 
only  the  quantity  of  bread  which  it  requires,  only 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  dough  is  pre- 
pared. This  is  done  in  small  wooden  bowls;  and 
that  those  of  ^  ancient  Hebrews  were  of  the 
same  description  as  those  now  in  use  appears 
from  their  being  able  to  carry  them,  together  widi 
the  dough,  wrapped  up  in  their  cloaks,  upon 
their  shoulders  without  difficulty.  The  Bedouin 
Arabs,  indeed,  use  for  this  purpose  a  leather, 
which  can  be  drawn  up  into  a  bag  by  a  running 
cord  ahxig  the  border,  and  in  which  Uiey  prepare 
and  often  carry  their  dough.  This  might  equally, 
and  in  some  respects  better  answer  the  described 
conditions ;  but,  being  especially  adapted  to  the 
use  of  a  nomade  and  tent-dwelling  people^  it  is 
more  likely  that  the  Israelites,  who  were  not 
such  at  the  time  of  the  Ezode^  then  used  the 
wooden  bowls  for  their  ^  kneadlng-troughs*  (Exod. 
viii.  3 ;  zii.  34 ;  Deut  xxviii.  5,  7).  It  is  clear, 
from  the  history  of  the  departure  from  Egypt, 
that  the  flour  had  first  been  made  into  a  dough 
by  wato^  only,  in  which  state  it  had  been  kept 
some  little  time  before  it  was  leavened ;  for  when 
the  Israelites  were  unexpectedly  (as  to  the  moment) 
compelled  in  all  haste  to  withdraw,  it  was  found 
that,  although  the  dough  had  been  prepared  in 
the  kneading-trough,  it  was  still  unleavened 
(Kzod.  xii.  34 ;  comp.  Hos.  vii.  4) ;  and  it  was 
in  commemorati(»)  of  tiiis  circumstance  that  they 
and  their  descendants  in  all  ages  were  enjoined 
fo  eat  only  unleavened  bread  at  the  feast  of  the 
Pdssover. 

The  dough  thus  prepared  is  not  always  baked 
at  home.  In  towns  mere  are  public  ovens  and 
hakers  by  trade ;  and  although  the  general  rule 
in  large  and  respectable  fanulies  is  to  bake  the 
bread  at  home,  much  bread  is  bought  of  the 
bakers  by  unsettled  individuals  and  poor  persons; 
and  many  small  households  send  their  dough  to ' 
be  baked  at  the  public  oven,  the  baker  receiving 
for  his  trouble  a  portion  of  the  baked  bread, 
which  he  adds  to  his  day's  stock  of  bread  for  sale. 
Such  public  ovens  and  bakers  by  trade  must 
have  existed  anciently  in  Palestine,  and  in  the 
East  generally,  as  is  evident  from  Hos.  vii.  4  and 
Jer.  XXX  vii.  21.  The  latter  textmentions  the  bakers* 
itnet  (or  rather  bakers'  place  or  market),  and  this 
would  suggest  tiiat,  as  is  the  case  at  present,  the 
bakers,  as  well  as  other  trades,  had  a  particular 
part  of  the  bazaar  or  market  entirely  appro{viated 
to  their  business,  instead  of  being  dispersed  in 
different  parts  of  the  towns  where  they  lived. 

For  their  larger  operations  the  bakers  have  ovens 
of  brick,  not  altogether  unlike  our  own ;  and  in 
large  houses  there  are  similar  ovens.  The 
ovens  used  in  domestic  baking  are,  however, 
usually  of  a  portable  description,  and  are  large 
TeaselB  of  stone,  earthenware,  or  copper,  inside  of 
which,  when  properly  heated,  small  loaves  and 
cakes  are  baked,  and  on  the  outer  sur&ce  of  which 
thin  flaps  of  bread,  or  else  a  large  wafer-like  bis- 
cuit, may  be  {wepared. 

Another  mode  of  baking  bread  is  much  used, 
«<pecially  in  the  villages.  A  pit  is  sunk  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor  of  the  principal  room,  about 


four  or  five  feet  deep  by  three  in  diameter,  well 
lined  with  compost  or  c^nent.  When  sufficiently 
heated  by  a  fire  kindled  at  the  bottom,  the  bread 
is  made  by  the  thin  pancake-like  fllaps  of  dough 
being,  by  a  peculiar  knack  of  hand  in  me 
women,  stuck  against  the  oven,  to  which  they  ad- 
here for  a  few  moments,  till  they  are  sufficiently 
dressed.  As  this  oven  requires  considerable  fud, 
it  is  seldom  used  except  in  those  parts  where  that 
article  is  somewhat  abundant,  and  where  the  winter 
cold  is  severe  enough  to  render  the  warmth  of  the 
oven  desirable,  not  only  for  baking  bread,  but  fior 
warming  the  apartment 

Another  sort  of  oven,  or  rather  mode  of  baking, 
is  much  in  use  among  the  pastoral  tribes.  A  shal- 
low hole,  about  six  inches  deep  by  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter,  is  made  in  the  ground :  this  is 
filled  up  with  dry  brushwood,  upon  which,  when 
kindled,  pebbles  are  thrown  to  concentrate  and  re- 
tain the  heat  Meanwhile  the  dough  is  prepared ; 
and  when  the  oven  is  sufficiently  heated,  the  ashes 
and  pebbles  are  removed,  and  the  spot  well 
cleaned  out  The  dough  is  then  deposited  in 
the  hollow,  and  is  left  there  over  night  The 
cakes  thus  baked  are  about  two  fingers  thick,  and 
are  very  palatable.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  kind  of  oven  and  mode  of  baking  bread  were 
common  among  the  Jews.  Hence,  Hetel  very 
ingeniously,  if  not  truly,  conjectures  (i?ea^Leir»- 

con,  art  *  Brod  *)  comes  the  ^IH  vD  of  Gen.  xl. 

16,  which  he  raiders,  or  rather  paraphrases, '  baskets 
full  of  bread  baked  in  holes,*  not  '  white  baskets,' 
as  in  the  Authorized  Version,  nor  *  baskets  full  of 
holes,'  as  in  our  margin ;  nor  *  white  bread,'  as 
in  most  of  the  continental  versions,  seeing  that  all 
bread  is  white  in  the  East  As  the  process  is 
slower  and  the  bread  more  savoury  than  any  other, 
this  kind  of  bread  might  certainly  be  entitled  to 
the  distinction  implied  in  its  being  prepared  for 
the  table  of  the  Eg^tian  king.  That  the  name  of 
the  oven  should  pass  to  the  breiui  baked  in  it,  is  not 
unusual  in  the  East,  just  as  the  modem  tadsheen 
(pan)  gives  its  name  (say  pan-cake)  to  the  cake 
baked  by  it.     Hezel's  conjecture  that  the  oven  in 

Suestion  is  called  a  hole,  ilH  in  Hebrew,  and  that 
le  bread  baked  by  it  is  called  therefrom  hole- 
breadf  is  corroborated  by,  if  not  founded  upon,  a 
passage  cited  by  Buxtorf  in  his  Lex,  Talmttd : 
*  Faciunt  11  il  foramen,  vel  cavitatem  in  terra,  et 
calefaciimt  earn  igni  coquuntque  in  ea  panem,  qui 
vocatur  min,  ft  IIH  cavitate  ilia  in  qua  coctus 
est.' 

There  is  a  baking  utensil  called  in  Arabic  Uyen 

(^j>-\k)  which  is  the  same  word  (rtfyd^ov)  by 

which  the  Septuagint  renders  tlie  Hebrew  H^ntd 
machabath,  in  Lev.  ii.  5.  This  leaves  little  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  this  tqfen.  It  is 
a  sort  of  pan  of  earthenware  or  iron  (usually  the 
latter),  flat,  or  slightly  convex,  which  is  put  over 
a  slow  fire,  and  on  which  the  tiiin  flaps  of  dough 
are  laid  and  baked  with  considerable  expedition, 
although  only  one  cake  can  be  baked  in  this  way 
at  a  time.  This  is  not  a  housdiold  mode  of  pre- 
paring bread,  but  is  one  of  the  simple  and  pri- 
mitive processes  employed  by  the  wandering  and 
semi-wandering  tribes,  shepherds,  husbandmen 
and  others,  who  have  occasion  to  prepare  a  small 
quantity  of  daily  bread  in  an  easy  on-hand  man- 
ner.    Bread  is  also  baked  in  a  manner  which,  al- 
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though  apparently  very  diflerent,  is  but  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  te^eny  and  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  houses  of  the  peasantry.    There  is  a 
cavity  in  the  fire-hearth,  in  which,  when  required 
for  baking,  a  fire  is  kindled  and  burnt  down  to  hot 
embers.    A  plate  of  iron,  or  sometimes  copper,  is 
placed  over  the  bole,  and  on  this  the  bread  is  baked. 
Another  mode  of  baking  is  in  use  chiefly  among 
the  pastoral  tribes,  and  by  travellen  in  the  open 
country,  but  is  not  unknown  in  the  villages.    A 
smooth  clear  spot  is  chosen  in  the  loose  gnmnd,  a 
sandy  soil — so  common  in  the  Eastern  deserts  and 
harder  lands — being  preferred.     On  this  a  fire  is 
kindled,   and,  when  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
heated,  the  embers  and  ashes  are  raked  aside,  and 
the  dough  is  laid  on  the  heated  spot,  and  then 
covered  over  with  the  glovring  embers  and  adies 
which  had  just  been  removed.    The  bread  is  seve- 
ral times  turned,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  is 
sufficiently  baked.    Bread  thus  baked  is  called  in 
Scripture  7\^  ''uggah  (Gen.  xviii.  6  ;  1  Kings  xvii. 
13 ;  Esek.  iv.  12),  and  the  indication,  1  Kings 
xix.  6,  is  very  clear,  D^DV^  H^V  'uggath  retxqfim 
(oHil-caket),  i.  e.  cakes  baked  under  the  coals. 
The  Septuagint  expresses  this  word  'wmath  very 
fairly  by  iyicpv^las,  panis  subcinericius  (G^. 
xviii.  6  ;  Exod.  xii.  39).  According  to  Busbequius 
{Itin.  p.  36),  the  name  of  Hv^aih,  which  he  in- 
teiprets  asA-cakes,  or  osA-bread,  was  in  his  time 
still  applied  in  Bulgaria  to  cakes  prepared  in  this 
fashion ;  and  as  soon  as  a  stranger  arrived  in  the 
villages,  the  women  baked  such  bread  in  all  haste, 
in  onier  to  sell  it  to  him.    This  conveys  an  in- 
teresting illustration  of  Gen.  xvi.  6,  where  Sarah, 
on  the  arrival  of  three  strangers,  was  required  to 
bake  'quickly'  such  ash-bread — though  not  for 
sale,  but  for  the  hospitable  entertainment  of  the 
unknown  travellers.    The  bread  thus  prqiared  is 
good  and  palatable^  although  the  outer  rind,  or 
crust,  is  apt  to  smell  and  taste  of  the  smoke  and 
ashes.    The  necessity  of  turning  these  cakes  gives 
a  satisfiustory  explanation  of  Hos.  vii.  8,  where 
Ephraim  is  compared  to  a  cake  not  turned,  «.  e. 
only  baked  on  one  side,  while  the  other  is  raw  and 
adliesive. 

The  second  chapter  of  Leviticus  gives  a  sort 
of  list  of  the  difiocnt  kinds  of  Innead  and  cakes  in 
use  among  the  ancient  Israelites.  This  is  d<me 
incidentally,  for  the  puipoee  of  distinguishing  the 
kinds  which  were  and  which  were  not  suitable  for 
ofierings.  Of  such  as  were  fit  for  ofierings  we 
find— 

I.  Bread  haked  m  otem  (Lev.  ii.  4) ;  but  this 
is  limited  to  two  sorts,  which  appear  to  be,  Ist,  the 
bread  baked  inside  the  vessels  of  stone,  metal  or 
earthenware,  as  already  mentioned.  In  this  case 
the  oven  is  half  filled  with  small  smooth  pebbles, 
upon  which,  when  heated  and  the  fuel  withdrawn, 
the  dough  is  laid.  Bread  prepared  in  this  mode  is 
necessarily  full  of  indentations  or  holes,  from  tiie 
pebbles  on  which  it  is  baked:  2nd,  the  bread  pre- 
pared by  dn^ming  with  the  hollow  of  the  handathin 
layer  of  the  simost  liquid  dough  upon  the  outside 
of  the  same  oven,  and  which,  being  baked  dry  the 
moment  it  touches  the  heated  sur&ce,  fom»  a  thin 
walier-like  bread  or  biscuit  llie  fin«  of  these 
Moses  appears  to  distinguish  by  the  characteristic 

epithet  of  ni/R,  pefforated^  atf%iUofhok$  ;  and 
the  other  by  the  nune  of  D^p^p^  thin  cakes, 
being,  if  correctly  identified,  by  much  the  thin* 
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nest  of  any  bread  used  in  the  East.  A  cake  of 
the  former  was  ofiered  as  the  first  of  the  dough 
(Lev.  viii.  26),  and  is  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  vi.  19, 
with  the  addition  of  ^  *  bread,* — perforaied  bnad 

(DH/  n?n).    Both  sorts,  when  used  for  ofleringi, 

were  to  be  unleavened  (perhi^  to  secure  iSuas  being 
prepared  for  the  special  purpose) ;  and  the  fint 
sort,  namely,  that  which  appears  to  have  been  baked 
inside  the  oven,  was  to  be  mixed  t^  with  oil,  vhile 
the  other  (that  baked  outside  the  ovoi),  which  from 
its  thiimess  could  not  possibly  be  thus  treated,  was 
to  be  only  smeared  with  oil.  The  fresh  olive  oil, 
which  was  to  be  used  for  tiiis  purpose,  imparts  to 
the  bread  something  of  the  flavour  of  butter,  which 
last  is  usually  of  very  indifferent  quality  in 
Eastern  countries. 

II.  Bread  baked  in  a  pan — let,  that  which, 
as  before  described,  is  baked  in,  or  latfas 
on,  the  tqfen.  This  also  as  an  c^mng  was  to 
be  unleavened  and  mixed  with  oil.  Snid.  Du% 
according  to  Lev.  ii.  6,  could  be  brokmi  into 
pieces,  and  oil  poured  over  it,  forming  a  dii^ 
tiiict  kind  of  bread  and  ofibring.  And  in  &ct 
the  thin  biscuits  baked  on  the  ^^m,  aa  well  as  the 
other  kinds  of  bread,  thus  broken  up  and  i«-made 
into  a  kind  of  dough,  form  a  kind  of  food  or  pastry 
in  which  the  Orientals  take  much  delight,  and 
which  makes  a  standing  dish  among  tbe  partnal 
tribes.  The  ash-cake  answering  to  tbe  Hebrev 
'uffgah  is  the  most  frequently  em^yed  lor  thispar> 
pose.  When  it  is  baked,  it  is  broken  up  into  crumbs, 
and  re-kneaded  with  water,  to  which  is  added, 
in  the  course  of  the  operation,  butter,  oil,  vinegar, 
or  honey.  Having  thus  again  reduced  it  to  a 
tough  dough,  the  mass  is  broken  into  pieces,  which 
are  baked  in  smaller  cakes  and  eaten  as  a 
dainty.  The  preparation  for  the  Mosaical  oflering 
was  more  simple;  but  it  serves  to  indicate  the 
existence  of  such  preparations  among  tbe  ancient 
Israelites. 

IIL  Bread  baked  ypon  tike  heortk — OiatNto 
say,  baked  upon  the  hearth-stone,  or  plate  covering 
tbe  fiie>pit  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  also  was  to  be  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  iL  7). 

As  these  various  kinds  of  baked  breads  were  al- 
lowed aa  offerings,  there  is  no  question  that  they  were 
the  best  modes  of  preparing  bread  known  to  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Moses;  and  aa  all  the  in- 
gredients were  such  as  Palestine  abondantiy  pro- 
duced, they  were  such  ofierings  as  even  the  poorest 
might  without  much  difliculty  procure. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  other  modes  of  pre- 
paring bread  indicated  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
cannot  with  equal  certainty  be  identified  by  re- 
ference to  modem  usages. 

One  of  these  is  the  D^TIp^  fis'hidtlMi  of  1  Kingt 
xiv.  3,  translated  *  cracknels'  in  the  Autboriaed 
Version,  an  almost  obsolete  word  denoting  a  kind 
of  crin>  cake.    Tbe  original  woiUd  seem  by  its 
etymology  (from  *Tp^  speckled,  spotted),  to  de- 
note something  spotted    or  sprinkled  over,  &c. 
Buxtoif  (Lex,  ChakL  et  Tabn.)  writes  under  this 
word  :  ^Orbiculi  parvi  panis  instar  dimidii  oni, 
Teramotikf  c  5 ;'  and  in  another  ^ace  {^pit  rod. 
Hebr.  p.  544),  *  Et  bucellata,  I  Reg.  xiv.3,qo« 
biscocta  vulgo  vocant,  sic  dicta,  quod  in  frosts 
exigua  rotunda,  quasi  puncta  conficerentur,  ant 
quod  aingulari  foima  mtcrponctarentur."    It  is 
indeed  not  improbable  that  mey  may  have  bea  a 
sort  of  biscuit  or  small  and  hard  baked  cake^ 


BREASTPLATE. 

(•IcnlMed  0)  Uep  (fcrajouiney  or  «oroe  other  put- 
UK),  bj  nana  Dfdieireic(MiTehaTdn«i(orjier^ 
>■>(»  bring tMiiM  iii.h)ij,  ai  the  word  UKuif  imnlieg). 
NnmlTutRKh  hBrdcBjia  or  biscuit*  itjll  tued 
in  the  EaW,  but  they  are,  like  *I1  biMuid,  jmna- 
tWHJIorenderthem  more  bard,  aadioineli  ma  aloo 
d«j  ue  apiinkted  vith  aetdi ;  either  or  which  dr- 
mnutancea  nifficiently  taeeti  the  coDdition*  giig- 
gHtedbj  the  etymolDgy  of  the  Hebrew  iroid.  The 
niitence  of  nich  biicuiti  a  further  implied  in 
J«h.  ix.  9, 12,  where  the  Gibranita  describe  their 
bnad  aa  having  beonne  u  Aant  (u  bUcuU  foot 
'  roouldy,'  at  in  tbe  Autboriied  Veraiai),  by  tea- 
no  oftlw  length  of  their  Journey. 

Tlie  other  waa  a  kind  of  fancy  brmd,  the  making 
of  which  apjmn  to  have  been  a  rare  accomplitfa- 
menl,  lince  Tamar  wai  required  to  prepare  it  for 
AmnoD  in  hi*  pretended  illnen  (3  Sam.  xiii.  6). 
Ai  the  name  only  bdicatea  that  it  waa  tonie 
brnuite  kind  of  cake,  of  which  there  may  hare 
tuen  diffmnt  aorta,  no  conjecture  with  reference 
la  it  can  be  aflered.  See  Heiet,  Real-Lexicon, 
•It- Brod;'  BurckhHjdt,  A'o(e»  on  (A*  Beifouuu  ; 
•od  Che  ranoua  traretlen  in  Palealjne,  &c.,  par- 
ilmlirly  Shaw,  Niebuhr,  Honconya,  Ruoell, 
Una  {Modum  Egypttant),  Ferkina,  Olin,  &c. 
conpand  with  the  preaent  writer'a  personal  oh- 


rnonr.     [Aniia,  Abmour,] 
BREASTPLATE  oy  the  HiaR-ParBar,  a 

iplcndid  ornament  corenng  the  breaat  of  the  high- 
piaaL  It  waa  compoaed  oT  richly  embroidered 
cjolh,  in  which  were  »et,  in  four  rowa,  twelve  pre- 
eioiM  atones,  on  each  of  which  waa  engraven  tfie 
oinie  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Inael  (Exod. 
miii.      15-  29 ;     uiii.      8-31).       [Pkibstb, 

BREECBES.  [PRiirrt,  dbh  op.] 
BRICES.  Bricka  compacted  with  itmw  and 
dried  in  the  ann,  are  tboae  which  are  chiefly  moi- 
iHavd  in  the  Scriptotea.  Of  aacb  bricka  the  tower 
<if  Bibd  waa  doubtleaa  compoKd  [B:1biu.,  B*iit- 
uih],  and  the  making  of  auch  formed  the  chief 
lahoDt  of  the  laraelitee  whoi  bondamen  in  Egypt 
(Kiod.  i.  13,  14>  Thii  laat  fact  conatitute*  the 
tracipal  aubjecl  rf  Scriptural  intetot  cimrected 
with  bricka ;  and  leada  ua  to  regard  with  peculiar 
inlattl  the  mural  paintinga  of  tliat  counbyiSrhich 
h»e  lately  been  brought  to  tjgbt,  in  which  acene* 
af  hriek-making  ace  depicted. 


BRICKS. 
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ITS.    [Egrptlu  BltiikniMkliig.] 

'The  UM  of  crude  brick,  baked  in  the  aun, 
wu  oniveml  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  both 
nrpiblic  and  private  boildingi;  and  the  hcick- 


fleld  gave  abundant  occupatioTi  to  numerous 
labourer!  throughout  the  country.  These  ajmpte 
maleriala  were  Ibund  to  be  particniatly  suited  to 
the  climate,  and  the  eaie,  rapidity,  and  cbeapneai 
with  which  they  were  made,  aflbrded  adilitiotuil 
recormtiendationa.  Incluaum  of  gardens  or  j^ra- 
narie*,  aacred  circuits  mcompaetlng  the  courta  of 
temples,  walla  of  fortifications  and  towns,  dwelt- 
inpWiaet  and  tomba,  in  ahoil,  all  but  the  temples 
tfaenuelvas  were  of  crude  brick;  and  ao  great  wua 
tin  demand,  that  the  Egyptian  government,  ob- 
aetring  the  ptofit  which  would  accrue  from  a 
monopoly  of  them,  undertook  to  lupply  the  pub- 
lic at  a  moderate  price,  thus  preventing  all  un- 
authorized penons  from  engaging  in  i\ic  manu- 
foctnre.  And  in  order  the  more  effectually 
to  obtain  this  end,  the  seal  of  the  king,  or  of  some 
{^vileged  person,  waa  atamped  upon  the  bricks 
at  the  dme  diey  were  made.  Thia  fact,  though 
not  positively  mdilianed  by  any  ancient  author, 
is  inferred  from  finding  bricks  ao  marked  both 
in  public  and  private  buildinga ;  some  having 
tbeovalaofaking.and  aome  the  name  and  titles 
of  a  prieat,  or  otiier  influential  person ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  thote  which  bear  no  charactras  be- 
longed to  individuals  who  had  obtained  a  licence 
or  permission  fnnn  the  government,  Co  fabHcate 
them  for  tbor  own  ramaumption.  The  employ- 
ment of  numemua  captives  who  worked  as  sutva, 
aiabled  the  govanment  to  aell  the  bricks  at  a 
lower  price  than  thoae  who  had  recourse  solely  to 
free  labour ;  ao  that,  without  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
hibition,  they  speedily  became  an  eiclurive  manu- 
facture ;  and  we  tlnd  that,  independent  of  native 
laboureia,  a  gteat  many  fureignera  were  conatanlly 
engaged  in  the  brick-flelda  at  Thebes  and  other 
parta  of  Egypt.  The  Jews,  of  course,  were  not 
eacluded  from  dus  drudgery ;  and,  like  the  cap- 
tives detained  in  the  IWiaid,  they  were  con- 
demned to  the  same  labour  in  Lower  Egypt. 
They  erected  granaries,  treasure-cities,  and  other 
public  building  for  the  Egyptian  monarch  ;  the 
materials  used  ui  their  construction  were  die  work 


aive  aupplyrequired  and  kept  by  the  gnvonment 
for  Bale  (Wiltinaon's  Annent  Egvptiant,  ii.  pp. 
n  B8). 

Captive  foreigners  being  Ihiu  found  ffigaged 
in  bnck-making,  Biblical  iUusttatots,  with  their 
uanal  alacrity,  jumped  to  the  coneluaion  that 
tlioe  captive  foreigners  were  Jewa,  and  that  the 
acenet  represented  were  those  of  ^eir  actual  opera- 
tions in  Egypt.  Sir  J.  Q.  WiUcinaon  aalisfac- 
torily  disposes  of  thia  inference  by  the  following 
remark:  ^  To  meet  with  Hebrewa  in  the  aculpturea 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected,  aince  the  remains 
in  that  part  of  Egypt  whoe  they  lived  have  not 
been  preserved ;  but  it  is  curious  to  discover  other 
foreign  captives  occupied  in  the  same  manner,  atid 
overloakea  by  similar  'task-maitera,'  and  perform- 
ing the  very  same  labours  as  the  Israelites  described 
in  the  Bible;  and  no  one  can  look  at  the  paintings 
of  Thebea,  ropntntlug  brick-makers,  without  a 
Ibelingofthebigheat interest  ....  Itisscarcely 
bir  to  argue  timt,  because  the  Jews  made  bricks, 
and  the  persons  here  introduced  are  ao  engaged, 
they  mutt  necessarily  be  Jews ;  rince  the  Egyp- 
tians and  their  captives  are  constantly  required  to 
perform  the  same  task ;  and  the  great  quantity 
made  at  all  times  may  be  justly  inferred  from 
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same  faith  (Amot  i.  9 ;  Acts  ix.  30 ;   xi.  29 ; 

1  Cor.  V.  xi.) ;  from  which  and  other  texts  it  ap- 
pears that  the  first  converts  to  the  faith  of  Jesus 
were  known  to  each  other  by  the  title  of  Brethren, 
till  the  name  of  Christians  was  given  to  them  at 
Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26). — 8.  An  associate,  colleague 
in  office  or  dignity,  &c.  (Ezra  iii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  i.  1 ; 

2  Cor.  i.  1 ;  &c.y—9.  One  of  the  same  nature  a 
fellow-man  (Gen.  xiii.  8 ;  xxvi.  31 ;  Matt  v. 
22,  23,  24;  vii.  6;  Heb.  ii.  17;  viii.  II).— 10. 
One  beloved,  t.  e.  as  a  brother,  in  a  direct  address 
(Acts  ii.  29;  vi.  3;  I  Thess.  v.  1). 

In  Matt  xiii.  55  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and 
Judas  are  mentioned  as  the  brothers  of  Jesus,  and 
in  the  ensuing  verse  sisters  are  also  ascribed  to 
him.  The  Protestant  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
Popish  notion  about  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary,  has  led  many  commentators  to  contend 
that  this  must  be  taken  in  the  literal  sense, 
and  that  these  persons  are  to  be  regarded  as 
children  whom  stie  bore  to  her  husband  Joseph 
after  the  birth  of  Christ  On  the  whole  we  incline 
to  this  opinion,  seeing  that  such  a  supposition  is 
more  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
context  than  any  other ;  and  as  the  force  of  the 
allusion  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  Jesus  would 
be  much  weakened  if  more  distant  relatives  are 
to  be  understood.  Nevertheless  there  are  some 
grounds  for  the  other  opinion,  that  these  were  not 
natural  brothers  and  sisters,  but  near  Telati<ms, 
probably  cousins,  of  Christ  In  Matt  xxvii.  56 
a  James  and  Joses  are  described  as  sons  of  Mary 
(certainly  not  the  Virgin) ;  and  again  a  James 
and  Judas  are  described  as  sons  of  Alphaeus  (Luke 
vi.  15,  16),  which  AlphsBus  is  probably  the  same 
as  Cleophas,  husband  of  Mary,  sister  of  the  Virgin 
QJohn  xix.  25).  If  therefore  it  were  clear  that 
this  James,  Joses  and  Judas  are  the  same  that 
are  elsewhere  described  as  the  Lord^s  brothers, 
this  point  would  be  beyond  dispute ;  but  as  it  is, 
mucn  doubt  must  always  hang  over  it 

BUBASTIS.     [PiBEsxTH.] 

BULL  (IIK^  ahor^  with  other  kindred  terms, 
has  been  already  noticed  in  the  article  Bbbvbs. 
We  may  add  IIH  tor,  which  occurs  only  in  Esra 
vi.  9,  17;  vii.  17;  Dan.  iv.  25,  32,  33  [iv.  22, 
29, 301 ;  in  all  which  passages  it  seems  to  refer  to 
bullocks,  labouring  or  yoke  oxen,  and  cattle  wild 
or  tame,  taken  couectively ;  DH^HM  abirim,  im- 
plying strength,  and  rendered  '  bulls,'  is  found 
m  Ps.  xxii.  12;  1.  13 ;  Ixviii.  30 ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  7, 

and  Jer.  xlvi.  21 ;  and  HI^^P  aghthy  D^^3M 
aglim,  are  used  when  the  animals  are  under  three 
years  of  age.  It  is  contended  that  the  castra- 
tion of  no  animal  was  practised  among  the 
Hebrews.  If  that  was  the  case  other  methods 
than  those  generally  alluded  to  must  have  been 
adopted  to  break  oxen  to  labour;  for  the  mere 
application  of  a  metal  ring  through  the  cartilage 
of  the  nostrils,  although  it  might  have  greatfy 
restrained  the  ferocity  of  the  beasts,  woiud  not 
assuredly  have  rendered  them  sufficiently  docile 
to  the  yoke  and  goad  of  a  people  whose  chief 
dependence  for  food  was  in  the  produce  of  the 
plough. 

The  rearing  of  homed  cattle  was  encouraged  by 
the  people  of  Israel.  These  animals  were  protected 
in  some  cases  by  express  provisions  of  the  law ; 
they  were  held  clean,  being  the  usual  sacrifice  of 
coDiideittifiO,  and  the  chief  article  of  fleih  diet  of 


I  the  population.  Judging  from  Egyptian  lenains, 
there  were  two  great  breeds  of  straight-backed 
cattle,  the  long-hOTned  and  the  short-boMrued ;  sod 
in  Upper  Egypt  at  least,  there  was  one  without 
horns.  Anotner  hunched  species  existed,  which 
served  to  draw  chariots,  yoked  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Brahminee  bulls  of  India  are  at  present 
It  is  still  abundant  in  Nubia,  and,  under  the 
name  of  bos  sacer,  or  Indicus,  notwithstanding  it 
breeds  with  the  common  species,  is  yet  coosidocd 
distinct  ^The  calf  is  bom  with  teeth;  and  althougk 
in  centrsd  Africa,  India,  and  China  it  ii  mixed 
with  the  other  species,  and  when  low  in  flesh  is 
almost  deprived  of  its  hunch,  the  natural  dia- 
racters  nevertheless  continue ;  and  from  fiie  eri* 
dence  of  ancient  Egj/ptian  pictures  and  written 
documents  it  must  have  been  propagated  for 
above  3000  yean. 

In  Egypt  the  straight-backed  or  common  cattle 
appear,  from  die  same  evidence,  to  have  famed 
a  very  handsome  breed  with  lunate  boms.  Tbey 
were  generally  spotted  black  c^  red  upon  a  vhite 
ground,  and  diere  were,  besides,  others  white,  red, 
or  black.  They  all  served  for  common  use,  but  thoie 
without  red  were  selected  when  new  saoed  boUt, 
apis  or  mnevis,  were  to  be  supplied ;  for  they  akxie 
had  the  colours  which  could  show  the  mariu  made 
by  chance  or  by  art,  and  required  to  fit  the  animal 
for  the  purpose  intended.  There  was,  besidei,  a 
sacred  cow ;  and  a  black  bull  was  worshipped  at 
Hermonthis.  This  was  the  bash,  the  largest  of  bulla, 
by  the  Greeks  changed  to  onaphis,  basis,  bazii^ 
and  had  the  additional  character  of  the  hair  nm* 
ning  the  wrong  way,  or  forward ;  hence,  evidently 
it  was  not  a  tme  ox  or  bull,  but  a  species  of  gnu, 
the*catoblepas  go^;on,  or  cat  taurina,  still  denomi- 
nated baas  (winch  is  a  Namaqua  Hottentot  name, 
and  not  Dutch,  although  the  same  word  in  Dutch 
signifies  '  master  *)  by  the  Namaquas,  and  a  ood- 

gener  or  the  same  as  the  ^J '^/^  fe$MaU  of  Shaw, 

whose  name  indicates  a  similar  maned  and 
bristled  external.  This  presents  another  instance 
of  the  extension  of  Semitic  words  and  namei  to 
South  Africa ;  for  though  it  may  he  that  the  nme 
word  was  applied  to  a  species  of  an  approximating 
genus,  perniams  the  Aigocerus  niger,  which  i* 
black,  and,  lilce  others  of  the  groups  has  the  direc- 
tion of  the  hair  on  the  mane  and  antericv  parts 
turned  forward,  either  or  both  of  the  above  tpeoti 
may  have  extended  so  far  northward  as  to  have 
been  within  the  occasional  reach  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood ;  and  the  first,  at  least,  which  has  coo- 
geners  in  Northern  Africa,  possesses  external  cha- 
racters sufficiently  remarkable  to  have  answered 
their  imiposes. 

In  Palestine  the  breed  of  cattle  iwas  most  Ukel  j 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  still  is,  inferior  in  site  to 
the  Egyptian ;  and  provender  must  have  been 
abundant  indeed,  if  the  number  of  beasts  sacri- 
ficed at  the  great  Jewish  festivals,  moitiooed  in 
Josephus,  be  correct,  and  could  be  sustained  for 
a  succession  of  years. 

Unless  the  name  be  taken  synonymously  with 
that  of  other  species,  there  is  not  in  the  Bible  any 
indication  of  the  buflalo.  The  Asiatic  species  wai 
not  known  in  Greece  till  the  time  of  Aristotle,  who 
first  speaks  of  it  by  the  name  of  the  Arachostan  ox. 
No  species  of  Bos  Bubalus  is  known  even  at  thi« 
day  in  Arabia;  but  in  Egypt  the  Asiatic  species  ha« 
been  introduced  in  consequence  of  the  Hoham- 


BITSIAL. 

mnlan  cgnqoeid  id  the  Eaat.  He  mdigenom 
buSaloa  or  Africa,  amounting  at  Uaat  to  two 
itrj  dittjnct  epecto,  appesr  to  have  belonged  to 
it  Hntfa  sDd  weM  of  thai  oontiiieni,  and  only  at 
1  litH  period  to  hare  appniBched  I^fpt  ai  Tai 
B  the  preMtit  Bomou ;  lor  Done  are  figured  on 
iDjr  loioim  motnunent  in  either  Upper  or  Jjrwa 
Egfpt  With  leganl,  howerrr,  to  wild  oioi  of 
the  true  Taiirine  genua,  some  maj,  at  a  very  remote 
period,  have  been  found  in  Bajhan,  evidently 
tbe  oijin  of  the  name, — a  region  whete  moun- 
aio,  wood,  and  water,  ^1  connecting  the  Syrian 
Lihanui  with  Taurm,  were  favourahle  to  their 
airtmce;  but  the  wild  bulU  of  the  dUtrict, 
amEioned  in  Ptalm  xxii.  12,  and  in  varioiu 
alter  passage*,  appear,  nererthelea,  to  refer  to  do- 
meitie  (peciia,  probably  left  to  propagate  without 
ufl^  human  mperintaideDce,  except  annually 


mariitng  the  incieaie,  and  lelecting  a  portion  for 
cotuumptioii,  in  tlie  nme  manner  aa  it  itill  piac- 
tiaed  in  wme  parta  of  Europe.  For  although  the 
wDidg, '  &t  butlt  of  Baehan  dote  me  in  on  ei 


1  of  wild  m 


^  fat '  lomewhat  weakene  the  imprewon ;  and  we 
know  that  the  half-wild  white  breed  of  Scotland 
likewise  retaini  the  character  of  atcompauiDg 
objects  that  excite  their  diatnut.  It  wai  therefore 
natural  that  in  Paleetine  wild  gr^arioua  irutincfa 
ihould  have  ttill  remained  in  o^ i^ralion,  where  real 
dangeia  beaet  herdi,  which  in  the  time  of  David 
were  dill  eTpoaed  to  liont  in  the  hill*  around  them. 
See  Ahtilopi,  and  Calv,  where  Bahumed  seems 
to  be  a  modification  of  Bahema.  Baal  i>  laid  to 
hate  been  worshipped  in  die  fonn  of  a  beeTe, 
and  Holoch  to  have  had  a  calf'i  or  Meer'i  h(md 
[Bbbvbb;  CaLf].— C.  H.  S. 


1*S.    [AndeatJswUliFniienl: 

BtlRIAL  and  SEPULCHRES.  Aliraham, 
in  hit  treaty  for  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  ipoke  the 
Ui^oage  of  nature  when  be  expressed  hla  anxiety 
to  obtain  a  aecure  place  in  which  '  to  bury  bis 
drad  out  of  hia  light ;'  and  accordingly,  amongst 
^rsy  people  wboee  natural  feelings  have  been 
blluenred  by  jnire  morality  and  religion,  the 
ronngnment  of  the  mortaJ  remaine  of  those  near 
Hid  dear  to  ^lem  to  the  ciutody  of  their  mother 
Brtb,  hla  beoQ  amroved  of  aa  the  most  proper 
*ad  plfluing  mate  of  diipoaing  of  the  dead. 
Tvo  mstanccs,  indeed,  we  meet  with  in  aocretl 
history  of  tlie  h»rbarous  practice  of  burning  them 
hiMlia:  tbenrtein  the  caM  of  Saul  and  his  sons, 
"hose  bodies  were  probably  so  much  mangled  as 
Id  preclude  their  receiving  the  royal  honours  of 
BnWment  (I  Sam.  xxxi.  12);  the  other,  men- 
tuned  by  Amos  (vL  10),  appears  to  refer  to  a 
•Mwi  of  prevailing  pestilence,  and  the  burning 
of  those  who  died  of  plague  was  ptolahly  one  of 
the  sanatory  mauuns  aiioptcd  to  (irevent  tlie 
1»™d  of  contagion.  But  Ihroughout  the  whole 
of  their  national  history  the  poojile  of  God  ob- 
sored  the  practice  of  burial.  Amongrt  them,  aa 
anmgst  many  other  ancient  nations,  (he  ritea  of 
K[ultaie  WBV  considered  aa  of  indiapcDsable 
ioifortasce.  It  waa  deemed  not  only  an  act  of 
humanity,  but  a  sacred  duty  of  re1  Igion  to  pay 
^  last  honoun  to  the  departed ;  while,  to  be 
drpriied  of  thoe,  a*  waa  Irequenlly  the  fate  of 
">emlv  at  the  hands  of  ruthless  conquerort 
(13un.xil.9-I4;  3  Kings  li.  11-16  ;  Ps-lixix. 
I;  Bcclcs,  Ti.3),  waaconiidered  the  greatest  ca- 
lunity  and  disgrace  which  a  penon  could  sufler. 
On  the  dmth  of  any  member  of  a  family,  pro- 
pntims  wse  forthwith  made  for  the  bunal, 
■hich,  among  the  Jews,  were  in  many  respects 
•^milai  to  dioae  which  ore  common  in  the  Bast  at 
<l>e  pewit  day,  and  were  more  or  leaa  eipeuive 
scoirding  to  circumstance*.  After  the  solemn 
""™»y  rf  the  last  lina  and  closing  the  eyta, 


napkin,  was  subjected  to  mtire  ablution  in 
worm  water  (Acts  ix.  37),  a  precaution  probably 
adopted  to  guard  against  premature  bterment. 
But,  besides  this  first  and  indiapenaable  attention, 
otha  cai«  of  a  more  elaborate  and  cosily  descrip- 
tion were  amongst  certain  classes  bertowed  on 
the  remains  of  deceased  friends,  the  origin  of 
which  is  to  be  traced  10  a  fond  and  natural, 
though  foolish  anxiety  to  retard  or  defy  the 
ptocesa  of  decomposition,  and  all  of  which  may 
lie  included  under  the  geiteral  head  of  embalm- 
ing. Nowhere  waa  this  operation  performed  with 
such  religious  cate  and  in  so  scientific  a  maims 
at  in  ani'.ient  Egypt,  which  could  boost  of  a  class 


for  many  thousand  years,  and  are  probably  the 
remains  of  subjects  of  the  early  Pbaiaoba.     The 
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bodies  of  Jacob  and  Joseph  underwent  this  emi« 
nently  Egyptian  preparation  for  burial,  which  on 
both  occasions  was  doubtless  executed  in  a  style 
of  the  greatest  magnificence  TGen.  I.  2,  20). 
Whether  this  expensive  method  of  embalming 
was  imitated  by  the  earlier  Hebrews,  we  have  no 
distinct  accounts ;  but  we  learn  from  their  prac- 
tice  in  later  ages  that  they  had  some  observance 
of  the  kind,  only  they  substituted  a  simpler  and 
more  expeditious,  though  it  must  have  been  a 
less  efficient  |voces8,  which  consisted  in  merely 
swathing  the  corpse  round  with  numerous  folds  of 
linen,  and  sometimes  a  variety  of  stufis,  and 
anointing  it  with  a  mixture  of  aromatic  sub- 
stances, of  which  aloes  and  myrrh  were  the 
chief  ingredients.  A  sparing  use  of  spices  on 
such  occasions  was  reckoned  a  misplaced  and 
discreditable  economy ;  and  few  higher  tokens  of 
respect  could  be  paid  to  die  remains  of  a  departed 
iriend  than  a  )«ofuse  application  of  costly  per- 
fumes. Thus  we  are  told  by  the  writers  of  the 
Talmud  (Massecheth  Semacoth,  viii.),  that  not 
less  than  eighty  pounds  weight  of  spices  were 
used  at  the  funeral  of  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  an  elder ; 
and  by  Josephus  {Antiq»  xvii.  8.  }  3),  that  in  the 
splendid  funeral  procession  of  Herod,  500  of  his 
servants  attended  as  spice-beorers.  Thus,  too, 
after  the  crucifixion,  Nicodemus  and  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  two  men  of  wealth,  testified  their 
regard  for  the  sacred  body  of  the  Saviour  by 
*  bringing  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes  about 
an  hundred  pound  weight '  (John  xix.  39,  40) ; 
while,  unknown  to  them,  the  two  Marys,  t(^ether 
with  their  associates,  were  prepared  to  render  the 
same  ofiice  of  friendship  on  the  dawn  of  the  first 
day  of  the  week.  Whatever  cavils  the  Jewish 
doctors  have  made  at  their  extravagance  and 
unnecessary  waste  in  lavishing  such  a  quantity  of 
costly  perfUmes  on  a  person  in  the  circumstances 
of  Jesus,  the  liberality  of  those  pious  disciples  in 
the  performance  of  the  rites  of  their  coimtry  was 
unquestionably  dictated  by  the  profound  venera- 
tion which  they  cherislied  for  the  memory  of  their 
Lord.  Nor  can  we  be  cotain  tmt  they  intended 
to  use  the  great  abundance  of  perfumes  they  pro- 
vided, not  in  the  common  way  of  anointing  the 
cor|)se,  but,  as  was  done  in  the  case  of  princes 
and  very  eminent  personages,  of  preparing  *■  a  bed 
of  spices,*  in  which,  afler  burning  them,  they  might 
deposit  the  body  (2  Chron.  xvL  14 ;  Jer.  xxxiv.  5). 
For  unpatriotic  and  wicked  princes,  however, 
the  people  made  no  such  burnings,  and  hence  , 
the  honour  was  denied  to  J^Muram  (2  Chron.  xxi.  < 
I9\  _  .    .  I 

The  corpse,  after  receiving   die  preliminary  | 
attentions,  was  enveloped   in  the  graTe-clotlies, 
which  were  sometimes  nothiiig  more  dian  the 
ordinary  dress,  or  folds  of  linen  cloth  wrap^)ed 


U4.    [GimTe-dothes.] 

round  the  body,  and  a  napkin  about  the  head ; 
though  in  other  cases  a  shroud  was  used,  which 
had  long  before  been  prepared  by  the  individual 
for  the  purpose,  and  was  plain  or  ornamental 
acronling  to  taste  or  other  circumstances.  The 
*«B^«  thus  dressed   was  deposited   in  an  upper 
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chamber  in  solemn  state,  open  to  the  view  of  all 
visitOTB  (Acts  ix.  37). 

From  the  moment  the  vital  ^lark  was  extin- 
guished, the  members  of  the  family,  especially 
die  females,  in  the  violent  style  of  Oriental  grief^ 
burst  out  into  shrill,  loud,  and  doleful  lamenta- 
tions, and  were  socm  joined  by  their  friends  and 
neighbours,  who,  on  hearing  of  the  event,  crowded 
to  the  house  in  such  numbers  that  Mark  deioribcs 
it  by  the  term  06fw$ost  &  tumult  (v.  38).  By  the 
better  classes,  among  whom  such  liberties  were 
not  allowed,  this  duty  of  sympathizing  widi  the 
bereaved  family  was,  and  still  is,  perfcmned  by  a 
class  of  females  who  engaged  themselves  as  pro- 
fessional mourners,  and  who,  seated  amid  the 
mourning  circle,  studied,  by  vehement  sobs  ani 
gesticulations,  and  by  singing  dirges  in  which 
they  eulogized  die  personal  qualities  or  virtuouf 
and  benevolent  actions  of  the  deceased  (Acts  ix. 
39),  to  stir  the  source  of  tears,  and  give  fresh 
impulse  to  the  grief  of  the  afflicted  reladva. 
Numbers  of  these  singing  men  and  women  la- 
mented the  death  of  Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  25). 
The  efiect  of  their  melancholy  ditties  was  some- 
times heightened  by  the  attendance  of  mimtrdi 
(avAtrro/,  properly  ptj^ers^ ;  and  thus  in  solenm 
silence,  broken  only  at  mtervals  by  vocal  and  ' 
instrumental  strains  suited  to  the  OMnimfal  occa- 
sion, the  time  was  passed  till  the  eorpse  was 
carried  forth  to  the  grave. 

The  period  between  the  death  and  die  boiial 
was  much  shorter  than  custom  sanctions  in  oar 
country ;  for  a  long  delay  in  the  removal  of  a 
corpse  would  have  been  attended  urith  much 
inconvenience,  from  the  heat  o(  the  climate  gene- 
rally, and,  among  the  Jews  in  particalar,  fium 
the  circumstance  that  every  one  that  came  vat 
the  chamber  was  unclean  for  a  wetk..  Interaioit, 
therefore,  where  there  was  no  emhalminfe  wai 
never  postponed  beyond  twenty-four  boors  after 
death,  and  generally  it  ifxtk  place  mudi  eariicr. 
It  is  still  the  practice  in  the  East  to  have  bmiali 
soon  over ;  and  there  are  two  instances  in  sacnd 
history  where  consignment  to  the  grave  foUoval 
immediately  after  decease  (Acts  v.  6,  10). 

Persons  of  distinction  were  deposited  in  ooffint. 
Among  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  inventoit  of 
them,  these  chests  were  fbnned  most  oommooly 
of  several  layers  of  past^xiard  glued  togrtho^ 
sometimes  of  stone,  more  rarely  c^  sycamoe 
wood,  which  was  reserved  for  the  great,  and  fiu^  | 
nished,  it  is  probable,  the  materials  of  the  co&a 
which  received  the  honoured  remains  of  the  vixiei 
of  Egypt  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  also  that 
the  kings  and  other  exalted  penooages  in  anctcnt 
Palestine  were  buried  in  coffins  of  wood  or 
stone,  on  which,  as  additional  marks  of  hoooor, 
were  placed  their  insignia  when  they  were  anixd 
to  their  tombs — if  a  prince,  his  crown  and  9catn 
— if  a  warrior,  his  armour, — and  if  a  rabbi,  \ai 
books. 

But  the  most  commoo  mode  of  canying  * 
corpse  to  the  grave  was  on  a  bier  or  bed  (3  Sam- 
iiL  31),  which  in  some  cases  must  have  beoi  fin^ 
nished  in  a  costly  and  elegant  ttyle^  if^  as  maoy 
learned  men  conclude  from  the  history  of  A« 
(2  Chron.  xvi.  14)  and  of  Herod  (Josepbos, 
Antiq.  xvii.  8.  6  3),  these  royal  personages  wa^ 
conveyed  to  their  txHnbs  on  their  own  beds. 
The  bier,  however,  in  use  among  the  common  and 
meaner  sort  of  people  was  nc^thing  but  a  pwn 


1U.  [Andent&Kophigl  Id  Palatine.} 
fimn  the  riew  irf  [be  attendanb.  On  luch  a 
humble  rdiicle  ni  the  widow'a  nn  of  Nain 
oimd  (Lute  v'u.  H),  and  '  thia  mode  of  per- 
Imning  fiuwral  obKquie*,'  uya  ui  intelligent 
tJarelln,  '  obmini  equally  io  Ibe  ptaeat  day 
umug  tbe  Jewa,  HohamniedBiu,  and  CbriMiuu 
of  the  Eait.'  Tbe  neaieit  relatives  kept  close  by 
itie  biei,  and  peHonned  tbe  office  of  Wren,  in 
■hich,  howerer,  ibey  were  anuled  bf  ibe  com- 
fa;  in  auccenion.     For  if  the  dec^wd  waa  a 

CUic  chancier,  or,  tfaougb  in  bumble  life,  had 
a  much  eateemed,  tbe  frienda  and  neigblxnin 
■boned  (heir  respect  by  rohmteering  atttndance 
in  gre«l  munben ;  and  hence,  in  the  story  of  tlie 
>fl«tin([  incident  at  Nain,  it  ia  related  that 
'much  prople  of  the  city  were  with  the  widow.' 
In  ciaea  wWe  the  eipenae  could  be  afforded, 
hired  moumen  accoaipanied  the  ptDCeaaion,  and, 
h;  ereiy  now  and  then  lifting  tlie  corering;  and 
"POHig  the  coipM,  gave  ttie  aignal  to  tbe  com- 

f^niarkable  inatance  occun  in  the  aplendjd  fu- 
arnl  cavalcade  of  Jacob.  Tboae  mercenariea 
hroke  nut  at  intervals  into  the  moat  passionate 
"ptwiidas  of  ({rief,  but  eapecially  on  approadiing 
the  boundariei  of  Canaan  and  the  site  of  Ibe 
■TMlchre :  the  immense  company  hailed  tor  eeyen 
"^Ty  and,  under  Ihe  guidance  of  tbe  maumiag 
■ttaidanta,  indulged  in  the  most  violent  pa- 
finjsnw  of  BorTDW. 

SrpolchiH  were,  aa  Atj  still  are  in  Ihe  Eait, 
~bya[mdaitial  arrangement  sadly  neglected  in 
™  country — situated  without  the  precincla  of 
Wits.  Among  the  Jews,  in  the  case  of  Levitical 
citits,  the  dialance  required  to  be  21100  cubit^ 
•nl  in  all  it  was  conaiderable.  Nobody  was 
allowed  to  be  buried  within  the  walla,  Jeru- 
■■Kiii  fiwming  the  only  exception,  awl  even  there 
ii!!  t""'^  ""  reserved  for  the  royal  tamily  of 
ftirid  and  a  few  persons  of  eialted  character 
(f  Kings  ii.lOi  a  Kings  liv.ao).  In  tl.e  vi- 
tmity  of  fliii  eaintal  were  publi 
™*  EfDeial  accommo"'"""""    "' 


of  tbe 

•^a  a  field  appropriated  to  the  burial  of 
•™>?w»,— the  auppwed  site  of  which,  together 
""Ih  the  discoveriH  made  in  it,  has  been  described 
<7alate  tiavetler,  Wilde,  m  a  moat  intenstiDg 
•«  »liilaclory  manner,  but  ibe  evidence  he 
*ddnca  fix  his  conctusirau  does  not  admit  of 
•'"lignum  here. 


BUBIAL.  saa 

Tlie  styleof  the  pwbl  ie  coueleries  anmnd  the  cities 
of  ancient  Palestine  in  all  probability  resembled 
that  of  the  present  burying-placea  ij'  the  Eas^ 
of  which  Dr.  Shaw  gives  the  fallowing  deicrip- 
lion : — '  They  occupy  a  large  apace,  a  great 
extent  of  ground  being  allotlol  for  the  purpose. 
Each  family  haa  a  portion  of  it  walled  in  like  a 
garden,  where  the  bonea  of  its  ancestors  have 
remained  undisturbed  lor  many  generations.  For 
in  these  inctosures  Ihe  graves  are  all  distinct  and 
separate;  each  of  liiem  liaving  a  stone  placed 
upright,  both  at  tbe  head  and  feet,  inscribed  with 
the  name  or  title  of  Ihe  deceased;  whilst  tbe 
intermediate  space  ia  «Iher  planted  with  Bowen, 
boiderad  round  with  stone,  or  paved  with  tiles.' 


lU.    [Modem  SjrliB  TsmtB.] 

Examples  of  these  tombs  are  given  in  Noa. 
N6  and  1ST.  B^  these  it  is  seen  that,  as  among 
vople  in  good  circumstances,  the  monumcntM 
tous  are  placed  upon  quadrangular  tomba,  in 
[le  centre  of  which  evergreen  or  Sowering  slmibs 
are  often  planted,  and  tended  with  much  care. 


.    [RiAsl'i  Uapulthre.] 


pniperly,  erected  at  the  expeiue  and 
■erer&l  familiefl  in  a  □eif^bourboodT  or  pnnrided 
bj  iodiridualfl  u  a  leponte  biuyii^-placc  for 
themKlrea.  Tb/at  wen  ntuated  either  in  mirae 
cooapicuoiu  place,  m  Racberg  on  the  highway  to 
Bethlcfaem  (bkn.  iixr.  19V-tbc  coniparatJTely 
modem  rapreiBitatian  of  whidi  ii  giren  abore  in 
id  Kqueitered  ipol, 
(Gen.  xiiT.  »)  in 
'ii  garden  tomtn  M 
given  in  No.  189, 
'b,  opecially  vhen  the  tomb  ii  that 


No.  18S— or  in  Rome  lonel; 
under  a  vidv-flpreading 
a  field  or  a  garden.     0 


of  Kiaie  holy  p         .  . 

and  occaiionally  lighted-  In  common  ca«e9, 
■epulcbia  were  fonned  by  digging  a  imsll  depth 
into  the  ground.  Ovti  thae,  which  we™  con- 
lidered  an  bumble  kind  of  tomb,  (he  wealthy 
and  great  dRoi  erected  imall  (tone  buildingi,  in 
the  fotm  of  a,  bouK  or  cupoU,  to  aerve  u  tbeir 
family  sepulchre.  Thoe  ate  utually  open  at  the 
sides,  at  in  the  two  ipecimena  annexed.  No*.  190 
and  101,  which  ue  of  fbnni  (uchatatraTellerin 
the  Eait  hat  daily  occasion  to  notice.  Some- 
times, however,  these  interatlng  monument!  are 
built  up  m  bU  >ide>,  as  in  the  tomb  of  Rachel 
figured  above  (No.  ISS);  so  tbat  the  walls  are 
required  to  be  taken  down,  and  a  breach  made  to 
a  certain  extent,  on  eacb  succesiive  intermsiL 
*  This  custom,^  sajs  Came,  ^  which  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  particularly  prevails  in  the  lonely 
part*  of  Lebanon,  may  serve  to  explain  some 
paisagea  of  Scripture.  The  prophet  Samuel  was 
buried  in  hi*  own  house  at  Ramah,  and  Joah  was 
burled  in  hii  bouje  in  the  wilderoe**.  Thoe, 
it  is  evident,  were  not  tbeir  dweIling-bou*e*,  but 
maitnint  for  the  dead,  or  family  vault*  which 
they  bad  built  within  tbeir  own  p)licieg.'  Not 
onfrequently,  however,  those  who  had  large  esta- 
blitbnteuti,  and  wluae  (brtunes  enabled  them  to 


w  of  the  natord  cs 


verted  tbem  by  some  suitable 
family  sepulchres ;  while  otbsn  widi  vast  {ains 
and  experue  made  excavations  in  &e  wlid  mck 
(Matt  iivii.  60).  These,  the  entrance  to  whicli 
was  either  hohiontat  or  by  a  flight  of  dep*,  bsd 
tbeir  roofs,  which  were  arched  with  the  natin 
stone,  w  high  as  to  adrnit  person*  standing  uptight, 
and  were  very  spacious,  sometimes  being  diiiilfd 
into  several  dUtmct  apartments ;  in  which  case  lir 
remoter  or  innermost  chambers  were  dug  a  little 
deeper  than  those  that  were  nearer  the  silranc^  ibt 
approach  into  their  darker  solitudea  being  mads 
by  inoths  descending  stair.  Many  sepulchres  d 
this  description  are  still  founil  in  Palatine  ]  but 
tb«  descent  into  them  i*  so  choked  up  with  Ibe 
rubbiih  of  ages,  that  they  an  nearly  inaccessiblei 
and  have  beoi  exploied  only  by  a  few  inddatigaUe 


,    (DonHd  Sapukhie.] 


.    [DoBsd  Scpiiklirt.J 


in.    [iBniotofTombortlHKIiigt.] 

bnntn)  after  antiquitiei.  Along  tbe  aidiM  oT  those 
nit  camnt  cicfaa  mre  cut,  or  nnnetimci  ihelvea 
nn^vd  me  abore  another,  on  which  were  depn- 
rilnl  the  bodia  of  the  dead,  while  in  olhen  (he 
^TooDd-floor  of  (be  tomb  woa  miied  lo  M  to  make 
diderait  cmupartntents,  tbe  toweat  jilace  in  (be 
EuDily  fault!  b^g  Teserred  for  t^ie  aerruitA. 
That  interior  arrangemenla  maj  be  the  better 
nndentood  by  the  help  of  the  aoneieci  engtaving) 
ihming  the  interinrfl  of  U>mh«  now  actually  exist- 
kf  m  Palestine.  No.  193  ig  the  interioT  of  the 
celebrated  Tnmb  of  the  KIiik>  (m  called),  arar 
Jmuolran.  In  it  ace  toine  fliiUieT  ipecimens  of 
Uk  itone  KUCophBg^  olrmdy  noticed.     No.  IS3 


conLaJDi  two  ground-plans  ahowing  the  general 
tWacter  of  the  interim  anangenKnti  of  the  more 
eitenjive  crypta.  Some  of  thoae  found  nea 
Tpe,  and  at  AleiandriB,  are  of  the  round  form 
>Wa  in  fig.  1,  but  tbew  aeera  exceptioni  fo 
tbc  torabi  at  Jeruaalem,  in  Atia  Minor,  and  ge- 
Hnlly  in  B^fpt  and  Ibe  Eait,  oOa  the  oirange- 
meal  ibown  in  Sg.  2. 


0 

^ 

^ 

three  Urge  niche*  in  iriiich  tlie  bodia  were  depo- 
•ited. 

Hke  entrance  chamber  of  an  eiteniire  crypt, 
examined  by  Dr.  Wilde  (fiarrativt,  ii.  311), 
■ituated  on  what  be  luppoM*  to  have  been  ibe  lite 
of  Aceldama  near  Jeniiolem,  ii  ibown  in  No.  1 95. 
The  different  doon,  at  the  upper  end  and  on  eacfa 
aide,  lead  to  amoll  oblong  chamben  or'  crypts, 
about  teiai  ftet  long,  ctmlaining  on  each  aide  a 
•tone  tiou^  or  aarcophogux,  in  erery  one  of  which 
bmiee  atill  remain.  The  knowledge  of  this  in- 
ternal anongement  in  those  immenae  niblerra- 
neon  teceptoclea  aerrea  to  illuatrate  that  mag- 
bere  the  pmjJict  in  a  attain 


f  the  D 


It  fublim 


king!  of  the  earth  ai 


[►4^ 


.    [Inl. 


™.] 


and  aa  lalaing  thenuelrea  from  their  cell*  or 
thiooea  in  aataaidimait  at  tbe  atriTal  of  the 
haughty  tyrant  of  Aaayria  (laa.  lii.  IS).  The 
more  elevated  the  poaition  of  theae  aepnlduea 
ws«  in  tbe  rock — perched,  aa  it  were,  among  tbe 
high  and  seemingly  inaccenible  clifls— of  coune 
tbe  more  rkolice  and  admiration  they  attracted, 
and  the  greater  wat  thought  to  be  the  honour  of 
haring  achieved  so  difficult  an  undertaking;  and 
bence  we  diacoTer  the  source  of  Shfjma  a  vanity, 
which  drew  upon  him  in  so  painted  a  manner  the 
displeaauie  oiid  lehuke  of  God  (lu.  i: 


»»     [EiWri       I  Tomb  of  t]»  Kmp  ] 

llw  mouth  of  ^  sepulchre  was  secured  by  a 

huge  atone  (Matt  nyii.  60;  John  li.  38).  But 
the  Hitianee-porch,  to  whicb  the  removal  of  this 
rude  doot  gave  adtnittann,  wai  so  large  that 
■ereral  persona  conld  atand  in  it  and  view  the 
interior ;  and  hence  we  read  that  tbe  women  who 
visited  tile  sepulchre  of  our  Lord,  'entering  in,  saw 
a  young  aion  tittirjg,  clothed  in  a  long  white 
garment '  (MaA  ivi.  D) ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
reference  to  the  flight  of  ateps,  that  Peter  ■  stoop- 
ing down,  and  loiAing  in,  saw  the  linen  clothes 
lying '  (John  xx.  i).    Some  of  the  more  splendid 


.  [EiHrior  orSfpakhn:  Jstuukm.] 
of  tliise  tomU,  bowevrr,  iiulad  ot  tbe  block  nf 
■tunc,  liave  tJje  porchei  nirTncnintHi  with  tasteful 
iniLsun-work,  anil  Bup^urlfd  by  well-lmubed  co- 
lounadtifl  ;  and  a4  they  stand  open  and  expowd, 
do  now,  afl  they  did  formerly,  aflbnl  retreats  lu 
numben  of  vanranU  and  lawlen  characlen. 
The  rocky  valley«  around  Jenuatem  exhibit 
numberlesi  gpecLinenf  of  tbeae  tffnilchral  excava- 
tion*. Hepti-srntatio™  of  two  of  theae  ant  here 
Iflven.  Nu.  IfH)  iWwttlieeiterioTof  Iheso-called 
KpulcliM  of  the  Kingt,  Die  interior  of  which  i» 
rt|iie»nted  In  No.  ISi.  Tlie  other  (No.  197)  i> 
tlie  eilerior  view  of  the  ie]iu!chre,  the  inleiHor 
arraiij(eiiient»  of  which  are  ibown  in  No.  195. 
An  iuteiealinR  acvount  of  thtg  tomb  ia  given  by 
Dr.  Willie  (ut  nip.),  by  wbutn  it  wa)  Sral  exa- 
mined and  deitcHbed.  aS\a  it  had  been  recently 
diuuvned  by  the  Aiabe. 

Munumvnli  uf  Ihii  elegant  dacription  were 
eiecldd  lo  many  of  the  ptopbetj  and  other  holy 
men  who  fi^fuied  aa  prominent  cliaracten  in 
the  early  history  of  Inaet,  and  it  seeina  to  have 
been  considered,  in  the  degenerale  age  of  our 
Lord,  an  act  of  grrst  piety  to  repair  and  onu- 
ment  with  fieah  device)  tbe  sepiUchres  of  thnse 
ancient  worll'ia  (Matt  xilii.  29).  The  att  and 
taste  of  tlie  times  would,  of  coune,  expend  Ibeit 
chief  reHiuicei  in  what  was  deemed  tlie  patriotic 
■ervice  of  adding  fresh  beauty  and  attraclion  to 
edifices  wliich  contained  iiicb  venerable  and  pre- 
cious dust.     But  humbler   tombs   received  also 

washnl  (Matt,  xiiii.  27).      Tlie  origin  of  this 

a  dnire  uf  rendering  all  such  ot>j<xl*  of  inteien 
in  the  environs  of  Jerusalem  pleasing  lo  the  eye, 
as  of  making  tbem  easily  disf«mihle,  and  so  ure- 
ventlug  (be  risk  of  contncting  ceremonial  defile- 
ment ihrougti  accident  or  ignorance,  more  espe- 
cially al  Ihe  annual  freti>als,  when  multitudes 
unacijuainted  with  the  locatitiea  teiorted  to  the 
capiial.  To  paint  Ibem  with  white  was  obviously 
the  best  proervaiive  against  the  appreboided 
danger ;  and  the  season  chosen  fur  this  Kamilure 
of  die  sepilchre*  was  on  the  return  of  spring,  a 
little  before  the  Pasnvei.  when,  Ihe  winter  rains 
being  over,  a  long  unhiukcn  tiaci  of  dry  weather 
usually  rnaued.  The  woidi  of  Christ  referred  to 
were  spoken  but  a  few  days  before  the  Paisuvei, 
when  tlie  fresh  coating  of  white  paint  would  be 
cunspicuoua  on  all  theatljoininghillsandTalleyai 
and  when  we  cuuider  the  striking  contrast  tliat 
must  have  lieni  presented  between  tbe  graceful 
archi'"'"—  -•-'  carefully  drcsRd  appearance  of 


BURNT  OFFERINGS. 

thiae  tombs  wilboul,  and  the  disgoitiDg  idicsof 
mortality  that  were  mouldering  within,  we  canuit 
fail  to  perceive  ibe  emidiatic  energy  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  our  Inrd  rebukad  tbe  Ajpocruy 
of  the  Pliaiisees. 

It  remains  only  to  notice  (hat,  daring  tbe  fint 
few  weeks  atlee  a  burial,  memben  of  a  family, 
especially  (he  females,  paid  frequent  viaiti  to  the 
(umb.  This  affecting  custom  still  contiDua  in 
(lie  East,  as  groun  of  women  may  be  seen  daily 
at  the  graves  of  uieir  deceased  relative!,  ataeaiiig 
tliem  with  Sowers,  or  pouting  aver  them  tbe  lean 
of  fimd  regret.  And  hence,  in  (be  inteiestiiif 
narrative  of  the  raising  of  Laiaiui,  when  Uuy 
rose  abruptly  lo  meet  Jesus,  whose  approach  bail 
been  privately  announced  In  her,  il  was  natuni 
fur  her  assembleil  friends,  who  were  ignonnt  of 
slie  wtu  going  to  tbe  pan 


itives,  tosimpuee  ^elie  wasgoin) 
■p  diere '  (Jolin  xj.  31).— R,  J. 
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BURNT.OFFE  RINGS  (n^yotoA,(rDiii-TSiJ, 

lo  atamd),  sacriGces  which  owed  th«r  Hebm 
name  to  the  circumstance  tiiat  the  whole  of  tlx 
offering  was  to  be  conHUmed  hy  fire  npcsi  ^ 
altar,  and  to  rtse,  as  it  were,  in  smoke  towafib 
heaven :  hence  also  the  term  ?'?3  (DeuL  iiiUi. 
10  ;  I  Sam.  vii.  » ;  Ps.  li.  21  ;  comp.  Judg.  U- 
4U);  Chald.  (fTOJ  i  Gr.  *Ao™.^^a.;la,  fl»t^ 
bunit^fftring,  alluding  lo  the  fact  that,  wiA  Ibt 
exception  of  the  akin,  nolhuig  of  the  sacrifice  came 
to  the  sliare  of  tlie  ofGciating  prieat  or  pric*>>  <" 
the  way  of  emolument,  it  being  iclu)ilg  W 
entirely  consumed  by  Hre. 

Such  bumt-uflerings  art  among  the  most  >■>- 
cieni.  If  not  the  earliest,  on  Suiptural  recfd. 
We  tind  tbem  already  in  use  in  (be  iia(/ia>cl«l 
times;  bence  the  opinion  of  some,  thai  Aif^' 
offering  (Gen.  iv.  4)  was  a  bumt-oflering  as  "■ 
garded  the  flntliiigi  of  his  flock,  while  the  pif 
of  fat  which  he  oflered  was  a  tlunk-offeiing,  i>^ 
In  tlie  manner  that  Hoaes  afterwards  ardaiDe<(* 
rather  confirmed  from  ancient  custnn  (Lei-'- 
iq.y  It  was  a  bumt^Oering  that  Nitth  vSati 
to  Ibe  Lord  after  the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  20). 

Originally  and  generally  ijl  oll'eriiig*  Avm  '^ 
animal  kingdom  seem  lo  have  passed  under  d* 
name  of  olah,  since  a  portion  al  least  uf  "^f 


BURNT^FFBRINGS. 

cawamed  by  fire  upon  the  altar.  In  proccM 
of  time,  however,  when  the  sacrifices  became  di* 
Tided  into  numerous  classes,  a  more  limited  sense 

wag  given  to  the  term  1171^,  it  being  solely  ap- 
plied to  those  sacrifices  in  which  the  priests  did  not 
share,  and  which  were  intended  to  propitiate  the 
anger  of  Jehovah,  for  some  particular  transgres- 
sion. Only  oxen,  male  sheep  or  goats,  or  turtle- 
doves and  yotmg  pigeims,  ail  without  blemish, 
were  fit  for  burnt -onerings.  The  ofierer,  in  person, 
was  obliged  to  carry  this  sacrifice  first  of  sill  into 
the  fore^^ourt,  as  fiajr  as  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle 
or  temple,  where  the  animal  was  examined  by  the 
officiating  priest  to  ascertain  that  it  was  wiUiout 
blemish.  The  offerer  then  laid  his  hand  upon 
the  victim,  confessing  his  sins,  and  dedicated  it 
as  his  sacnfice  to  propitiate  the  Almighty.  The 
animal  was  then  kill^  (which  might  be  done  by 
the  offerer  himself)  towards  the  north  of  the  altar 
(Lev.  i.  11),  in  allusion,  as  the  Talmud  alleges, 
to  the  coming  cf  inclement  weather  (typical  of 
the  Divine  wrath)  from  the  northern  quarter  of 
the  heavens.  After  this  began  the  ceremony  of 
taking  up  the  blood  and  sprinkling  it  around 
the  altar,  that  is,  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  altar, 
not  immediately  upon  it,  lest  it  should  extin- 
guish the  fire  thereon  (Lev.  iii.  2 ;  Deut  xii.  27 ; 
2  Chron.  xxix.  22). 

Id  the  Talmud  (Tract  Zebachim,  sect  i.  ch.  I.) 
various  laws  are  prescribed  concerning  this  sprink- 
ling of  the  blood  of  the  burnt-offering:  among 
others,  ^at   it  should  be  performed  about  the 
middle  of  the  altar,  below  the  red  line,  and  only 
twice,  so  as   to  form   the  figture  of  the  Greek 
gamma ;  also,  that  the  priest  must  first  take  his 
stand  east  of  the  altar,  sprinkling  in  that  position 
fint  to  the  east  and  tnen  to  the  west;  which 
done,  he  was  to  shift  his  position  to  the  west,  sprink- 
ling again  to  the  east  and  west,  and  lastly  only 
round  about  the  altar  as  prescribed  in  Lev.  i.  5. 
The  next  act  was  the  skinning  or  flaying  of  the 
animal,  and  the  cutting  of  it  into  pieces,  actions 
which  the  offerer  himself  was  allowed  to  perform 
(Lev.  i.  6).     The  skin  alone  belonged   to  the 
officiating  priest  (Lev.  vii.  8).    The  dissection 
of  the  animal  began  with  the  head,  legs,  &c.,  and 
it  was  divided  into  twelve  pieces.     The  priest 
then  took  the  right  shoulder,  breast,  and  entrails, 
and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of  the  offerer,  he 
put  his  own  hands  beneath  those  of  the  former, 
and  thus  waved  the  sacrifice  up  and  down  several 
tinier  in  acknowledgment  of  the  all-powerful  pre- 
sence of  God  (Tract  Cholin,  i.  3).  The  officiating 
priest  then  retraced  his  steps  to  the  altar,  placed 
the  wood  upon  it  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
lighted  the  fire.     The  entrails  and  legs  being 
cleansed  with  water,  the  separated  pieces  *  were 
placed  together  upon  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a 
•Iain  animal.     Poor  people  were  allowed  to  bring 
a  tmtle-dove  or  a  young  pigeon  as  a  burnt- 
offering,  these   birds  being  very  common   and 
cheap  in  Palestine  (Maimonides,  Moreh  Nevo- 
'•^  iii.  46).     With  regard  to  these   latter, 
"nothing  is  said  about  the  sex,  whether  thev  were 
to  be  males  or  females.    The  mode  of  Killing 

*  In  Lev.  i.  8  mention  is  made  only  of  the  head 
and  the/a^,  but  these  comprised,  no  doubt,  also  the 

•^her  pieces,  the  sacrifice  being  an  H/iy,  in  which 
»»"*hi«g  was  left  to  the  priest*. 
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them  was  by  nippuig  off*  the  head  with  the  nails 
of  the  hand. 

Standing  public  humt-oferingB  were  fiiose  used 
daily  morning  and  evenmg  (Num.  xxviii.  3; 
Exod.  xxix.  38),  and  on  the  three  great  festivals 
(Lev.xxiii.37;  Num.  xxviii.  1 1-27 ;  xxix.  2-22; 
Lev.  xvi.  3 ;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxxv.  12-16). 

Private  and  occasioned  bumt-qjff'eringa  were 
those  brought  by  women  rising  from  childbed 
(Lev.  xii.  6^;  those  brought  by  persons  cured 
of  leprosy  (i*.  xiv.  19-22) ;  those  brought  by 
persons  cleansed  from  issue  (ib,  xv.  14,  sq.) ;  and 
those  brought  by  the  Nazarites  when  rendered 
unclean  by  having  come  in  contact  with  a  dead 
body  (Num.  vi.  9),  or  after  the  days  of  their  sepa- 
ration were  ftdfilled  (ib,  vi.  14). 

Nor  were  the  bumt-offerings  confined  to  these 
cases  alone ;  we  find  them  in  use  almost  on  all 
important  occasions,  events,  and  solemnities, 
whether  private  or  public,  and  often  in  veiy 
large  numbers  (comp.  Judg.  xx.  26 ;  I  Sam.  vii. 
9;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  2;  I  Kings  iii.  4;  I  Chron. 
xxix.  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxix.  21 ;  Ezra  vi.  17 ;  viii. 
35).  Heathens  also  were  albwed  to  offer  burnt- 
offerings  in  the  temple,  and  Augustus  gave  orders 
to  sacnfice  for  him  every  day  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  a  bumt-offering,  consisting  of  two 
lambs  and  one  ox  (Philo,  Opp,  ii.  p.  592 ;  Joseph. 
De  BelL  Jud.  ii.  17.  2).— K  M. 

BUSHEL  is  used  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  to  express 
the  Greek  /i^cos,  Latin  modiut,  a  measure  of 
about  a  peck. 

BUTTER.     [Milk.] 

BUTZ.     [Byssus.] 

BUZ,  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah,  and  brother 
of  Huz  (Gen.  xxii.  21).  Elihu,  one  of  Job's 
friends,  who  is  distinguished  as  an  Aramsean  or 
Syrian  (Job  xxxii.  2),  was  doubtless  descended 
from  this  Buz.  Judgments  are  denounced  upon 
the  tribe  of  Buz  by  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23) ;  and 
from  the  context  this  tribe  appears  to  have  been 
located  in  Arabia  Deserta ;  which  may  render  it 
uncertain  whether  the  descendants  of  Nahor's  son 
are  intended,  although  a  migration  south  of  the 
Euphrates  is  by  no  means  unlikely,  and  had 
perhaps  already  occurred  in  the  time  of  Elihu. 

BYSSUS.  The  Greek  word  fi6<r(ros  occurs  in 
Luke  xvi.  19,  where  the  rich  man  is  described  as 
being  clothed  in  purple  and^ne  linen  ;  and  also  in 
Rev.  xviii.  12,  16,  and  xix.  8,  14,  among  the 
merchandise,  the  loss  of  which  would  be  mourned 
for  by  the  merchants  trading  with  the  mystical 
Babylon.  But  it  is  by  many  authors  still  consi- 
dered uncertain  whether  this  byssus  waa  otjlaz  ok 
cotton.  Reference  has  been  made  to  this  article  both 
from  bad  and  butz,  and  might  be  also  from  sheeh. 
For,  as  Rosenmiiller  says,  *The  Hebrew  word  shethy 
which  occurs  thirty  times  in  the  two  first  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  (v.  Shssh,  and  Celsius,  ii.  p.  259), 
is  in  these  places,  as  weU  as  in  Prov.  xxxi.  22,  by 
the  Greek  Alexandrian  translators,  interpreted 
bysauSf  which  denotes  Egyptian  cotton,  and  also  the 
cotton  cloth  made  from  it.  In  the  later  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  example,  in  the 
Chronicles,  the  book  of  Esther,  and  Ezekiel,  but 
is  commonly  used  instead  of  aheth,  as  an  expres- 
sion for  cotton  cloth.*  This  however  seems  to 
be  inferred  rather  than  proved,  and  it  b  just  as 
likely  ^t  improved  civilization  may  have  in- 
troduced a  substance  sucli  as  cottim,  which  was 
unknown  at  the  times  when  shesh  was  spdun  of 
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and  employed ;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  Imow 
that  in  Europe  woollen,  hempen,  linen,  and  cotton 
clothes  have,  at  one  period  of  society,  been  more 
extensively  worn  than  at  another. 

*t3  bad  ocurs  in  numerous  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture,  as  Exod.  xxviii.  42,  ana  xxix.  29 ;  Lev. 
vi.  3;  xvi.  4,  23,  32;  1  Sam.  ii.  18;  xxxu.  18; 
2  Sam.  vi.  14 ;  1  Chron.  xv.  27 ;  Ezek.  ix.  2, 
3,  11;  X.  2,  6,  7;  Dan.  x.  5;  xii.  7.  In  all 
these  places  the  word  linen  is  used  in  the  Author^ 
iied  Version,  and  Rosenmiiller  (Botany  of  the 
Bible^  p.  175)  says,  *  The  official  garments  of 
Hebrew,  as  well  as  of  Egyptian  priests,  were 
made  of  linen,  in  Hebrew  bad,  Celsius,  however 
(ii.  p.  509),  states  his  opinion  thus  :  '  Non  fuit 
igitur  *tl  vulgare  linum,  ut  arbitrati  simt  viri 
quidam  doctissimi ;  sed  linum  iSgypti  optimum 
et  subtilissimum  ;*  and  he  auotes  (p.  510)  Aben 
Ezra  for  its  being  the  same  thing  as  butz  :  *  Butz 
idem  est  quod  badt  nempe  species  lini  in  ^^gypto.' 

V13  butz  or  buz  occurs  in  1  Chron.  iv.  21 ; 
XV.  27;  2  Chron.  ii.  14;  iii.  14;  v.  12;  Esther 
i.  6;  viii.  15;  Ezek.  xxvii.  16;  and  in  these  pas* 
sages  in  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  rendered 
^ne  Unen  and  white  linen.  According  to 
Celsius, '  Butz  idem  est  quod  Gkseci  fi6<r<rov  et 
Latini  byaaum  adpellant;  while  Rosenmiiller, 
as  above  stated,  considers  buz  and  byssus  to  in- 
dicate cotton  and  the  cloth  made  from  it ;  as  does 
Forater  in  his  book  De  Bysso  Antiquorum, 

The  mere  similarity  of  name  would  not  prove 
the  correctness  of  either  opiniem,  for  they  are  not 

more   like  than  are    ^oJ    kootny  and   i^w 

kutany  adduced  by  Rosenmiiller  {BibL  Bot.  p. 
176),  as  the  Arabic  names  of  cotton,  while  in  fact 
they  indicate,  the  first  cotton,  and  the  second,  flax. 
So  at  p.  179,  the  same  author  states  that  *  in  the 
Sanscnt,  karpaeum  denotes  a  linen  clodi.*  Now 
nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  Sanscrit 
word  indicates  cotton,  and  cotton  cmly,  wliich 
was  no  doubt  known  to  the  Hebrews  during  a 
port  at  least  of  the  time  when  the  Scriptures 
were  written.  Mr.  Harmer  has  justly  ob^rved 
that  '  there  wne  various  sorts  of  linen  cloth  in 
the  da3r8  of  antiquity ;  for  little  copious  as  the 
Hebrew  language  is,  there  are  no  fewer  than  four 
different  words,  at  least,  which  have  been  rendered 
"  linen,**  or  "  fine  linen,"  by  our  translators.* 
These  words  are,  bad,  buts^  pishet,  and  the$h^ 
To  which  may  be  added  carpae  or  karpae,  and  as 
Dr.  Harris  suggests,  tiuiin  and  $eethtm.  But  as  it 
will  be  more  satisfactory,  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
uncertainties,  to  proceed  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  and  from  a  knowledge  of  things  to  the 
names  by  which  they  were  in  early  times  indi- 
cated, so  it  will  be  desirable  in  this  work  to  treat 
of  the  diflerent  substances  employed  for  clotiiing, 
under  the  heads  of  Cotton,  Flax,  and  Hkmp, 
as  well  as  under  Silk  and  Wool. — ^J.  F.  R. 


c. 


CAB,  a  nMMure  rocntioDed  in  2  Kings  vi«  25. 
The  Rabbins  make  it  the  sixth  port  of  a  teak  or 
mUwHy  and  the  eighteenth  part  of  an  ephah.  In 
that  case  a  cab  contained  3}  pints  of  our  wine 
measure,  or  2|  pints  of  our  com  measure. 

CABBALAH.       [KABBAI.AB.] 


CtKAREA. 

CABUL  (^ap ;  Sept  "OfHOp),  A  district 
given  to  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  by  Solomon,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  important  sorices  whidi 
he  had  rendered  towards  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (1  Kings  ix.  13).  Hiram  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  the  gift,  and  the  district  re- 
ceived tbe  name  of  Cabul  (ut^leasina)  from  this 
circimistance.  The  situation  of  Caoul  has  been 
disputed ;  but  we  are  content  to  accept  the  in- 
formation of  Josephus  {Antiq.  viiL  5.  3),  who 
seems  to  place  it  in  tbe  north-west  part  of  Galilee^ 
adjacent  to  Tyre.  In  Galilee  it  is  also  placed 
by  the  Septuagint.  There  was  a  town  named 
Cabul  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  27), 
and  as  it  was  in  Galilee,  it  is  possible  that  it 
was  one  of  die  twenty  towns  consigned  to  Hiram, 
who,  to  mark  his  dissatisfaction,  allied  the 
significant  name  of  this  cme  town  to  me  whole 
dutrict.  The  cause  of  Hiram*s  dislike  to  what 
Solomon  doubtless  considered  a  liberal  gift,  is 
very  uncertain.  It  has  been  conjectured  (Ptc- 
torial  Bible,  note  on  1  Kings  ix.  13)  that  '  pro- 
bably, as  the  PhcBnicians  were  a  maritime  and 
commercial  people,  Hiram  wished  rather  for  a  pait 
of  the  coast,  which  was  now  in  tbe  bands  of 
Solomon,  and  was  not  therefore  prepared  to  xp- 
prove  of  a  district  which  might  have  been  of  cgo- 
siderable  value  in  the  ejes  of  an  agricultural 
people  like  tbe  Hebrews.  Perhaps  die  towns 
were  in  part  payment  of  what  Solomm  owed 
Hiram  for  his  various  services  and  contributions.* 

Cj^BSAR,  a  name  assumed  by,  or  confeiTed 
upon,  all  the  Roman  emperors  after  Julius  Csesw. 
In  this  way  it  became  a  sort  of  title  like  Phaiaoh, 
and,  as  such,  is  usually  applied  to  tbe  emperors 
in  the  New  Testament,  without  their  distinctive 
proper  names  (Acousrus).  The  CiBsais  mentiooed 
in  the  New  Testament  are  Augustus  (Luke  ii  1); 
Tiberius  (Luke  iii .  1 ;  xx.  22) ;  Claudius  (Acts 
xi.  28) ;  Nero  (Acts  xxv.  8) ;  Caligula,  who  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius,  is  not  mentioned. 

CiGSAREA.  Theie  were  two  important  towu 
in  Palestine  thus*named  in  compliment  to  Roman 
emperors. 

I.  Cjuarxa  Pjo^bstina,  or  Caesarea  of  Pales- 
tine, so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  die  other  C«* 
sarea,  or  simply  Caesarea,  without  addition,  from  iti 
eminence  as  the  Roman  metropolis  of  Palestine, 
and  the  residence  of  die  procurator.  Itwas  built  by 
Herod  the  Great,  with  much  of  beauty  and  con- 
venience, twenty-two  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  on  a  spot  where  had  formerly  itood  a  tower 
called  Straton*s  Tower. 

The  whole  coast  of  Palestine  may  be  said  to  be 
extremely  inhospitable,  exposed  as  it  is  to  tbe  fury 
of  the  western  storms,  with  no  natural  port  afibcd- 
ing  adequate  shelter  to  die  vessels  resorting  to  it 
To  remedy  this  defect,  Herod,  wbo^  tfaoi^  so 
arbitrary  tyrant,  did  much  for  die  improvement 
of  Judsa,  set  about  erecting^  at  immense  cost 
and  labour,  one  of  the  most  stupendous  works  of 
antiquity.  He  threw  out  a  semicircular  mok, 
which  protected  the  port  ofCcesarea  on  the  south  and 
west,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  opening  Cor  vessels  to 
enter  finom  the  north  ;  so  that,  within  tfaeenclosed 
space,  a  fleet  might  ride  at  all  weathers  in  peiifect 
security.  The  mole  was  constzucted  of  immense 
blocks  of  stone  brought  from  a  great  distance,  and 
sunk  to  the  d€»th  of  20  fisthoms  in  tiie  sea.  Tbe 
bat  idea  of  the  work  may  pcst^«  be  realised) 
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bf  tami^iiag  it  ai  (o  doif^  and  eiecudoD  with 
dicBreakoiittratPIyiiuiulh.  Bsida  tbii,  Hcmd 
(ddol  DiaiiT  iptoidid  buildinga  t»  the  cit;  : 
amaag  irhicb  «u  a  tanple,  dedicated  to  Cmar, 
a  theatre  and  an  amphitheabe ;  and  when  the 
■hok  wBi  finiihed,  wbich  wa«  within  twelve  yean 
thnn  the  commoi cement  of  tiie  uudertaking,  be 
Bird  bii  rHidsice  there,  and  Ibui  elevated  tbe 
city  fa  tbe  rank  of  tbe  civil  and  milclar^r  capital 
of  Judsa,  which  rank  it  continued  to  enjoy  u 
]iMig  w  tbe  country  remoined  a  province  of  the 
Roman  empin  {JoMph.  Antig.  it.  9.  Sic  See 
Dr.  Manifont,  Script.  Gtuetteer),  Ve«p(uian 
laiMd  CiBiana  la  the  rank  at  a  Roman  colony, 
pintinf;  it  Snt,  eiecnption  liDni  the  capitation 
(ax.  and  aftcnratda,  trooi  tbe  ground  taxei  (tlie 
n>]  Jut  ItaUatm,  see  Colony ).  The  place  wat, 
bcnrevET,  inhabited  cbiefl;  by  GmlilM,  though 
•Dme  tbiiuiBndi  of  Jnra  lived  in  it  (Joseph.  De 
BiU.  Jud.  iii.  9.  I  ;  til.  14;  ArUiq.  ii.  r  ~ 
rito,ll> 


Cmufs  ii  tbe  acene  of  aeveral  ii 
cumirtanca  deKfibed  in  tbe  New  1 
■ucb  aa  the  conversion  of  Conieliiu,  tbe  finl-fniiti 
of  the  Gentile.  (Acli  i) ;  tbe  realdoice  of  Philip 
Ibe  Evangelut  (Act)  ni.  S)  ;  tJie  journey  thither 
of  Si.  Paul ;  bia  pleading  there  before  Felix  ;  hii 
imprtgonnient  for  two  yean  ;  and  bii  final  plead- 
ing before  Featui  and  King  Agrippa  (Acli  xxiv.). 
It  was  here  a1*o,  in  the  ampliitiieatre  built  by  hii 
father,  that  Herod  At^ppa  wai  imitten  of  God, 
and  died  (Acu  xii.  21-23). 

It  KCmi  there  wai  a  itandtng  diipute  betweoi 
the  Jewiih  and  Gentile  inliabitantB  of  Cxaarea, 
towhichDrtbemthecityreallylielonged.  Tbe  fo> 
mer  claimed  it  ai  having  been  built  by  a  Jew, 
meaning  King  Herod;  the  latter  ailmitted  thif, 
but  contended  thai  he  built  it  for  them  and 
not  for  Jew),  xeing  thai  he  bad  filled  it  with 
■tatuea  and  temples  of  their  godi,  which  the  laller 
abominated  (JoKph.  DeBell  Jud.  ii.  13.  7>  Thii 
quarrel  lometimei  came  lo  blow»,  and  eventually, 


.    [t;.tt. 


to  the   emperor  Nen 
>r  the  Gentilei,  and  lb 


the  matin   v 

hefaaTioiir  of  tbe  latter  (hereupon,  gave  deep  ofleni 
("the  Jewi  generally,  and  alTorded  uccaiion  f 
tke  fint  outbreak],  which  led  lo  the  war  with  Ibe 
I'tiniani  (Joaeph.  De  Belt.  Jud.  ii.  14).  One 
of  the  ant  acts  of  that  war  was  the  manac  ' 
*11  die  Jewiib  inhabilanta  by  the  Gentilea.  to 
onmber  of  20,000  (JoHtph.  u.  i.  ii.  IS.  I.i 

In  later  timea,  Cosaiea  ii  chiefly  noted  ai 
™h-place  and  epiicopateof  Euaebius,  (he  i 
™«d  Church  hijtorian,  in  the  beginning  of  the 


Idio 


Cnarea  ii  almott  thirty-flve  niilea  north  of 
Joppaor  Ja^  and  Bfty-five  mila  from  Jeniaalero. 
«  Xill  retain*  tbe  ancient  name  in  (be  form 
'<  Kwietaih ;  but  haa  long  been  deaulate.  Tbe 
°ual  cmpicuoui  ruin  ii  that  of  an  old  coitle,  at 


{round  ii  covered 
A  low  wall  of 
uini,  and  without 


A  thui  encloacd.      Neveilbeten,  tlie 


Kill  viiible.     Tbe  o 


mng   1 


•outh,ai 

carried  on  high  archa;  the  lower  one,  to  tne  ea»t- 
watd,  carriet  it>  waten  along  a  low  wall,  in  an 
arched  cboimel,  five  or  tii  feet  wide.  Tbe  water 
ia  ahuiidunl  and  of  excellent  quality;  and  the 
»ma]l  v(flaela  of  the  country  ofteo  put  in  bov  to 
lake  in  their  njppliea.  Csaarea  la,  apparently, 
never  frequenteil  for  any  otiier  jwrpoae;  even  tha 
high-road  leavea  it  wide)  and  it  ha*  been  viaited 
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by  very  few  of  die  numerous  tniTelleTB  in  Palestine. 
The  present  tenants  of  the  ruins  are  snakes,  scor- 
pions, lizards,  wild  boars,  and  jackals  (George 
Robinson,  Travels,  ii.  pp.  189, 191 ;  see  also  D*Ar- 
yieux,  Clarke,  Buckingliam,  JolifTe,  and  Monro). 
2.  CiKSARBA  Philippi.    Towards  the  springs 
of  the  Jordan,  and  near  the  foot  of  Isbel  Shrik,  or 
the  Prince  8  Mount,  a  lofty  branch  of  Lebanon, 
forming  in  that  direction  die  boundary  between 
Palestine  and  Syria  Proper,  stands  a  city  ori- 
ginally  called   Banias,   which    has  erroneously 
been  considered  by  many  to  be  the  Laish  cap- 
tured by  the  Danites,  and  by  them  called  Dan 
(Judg.  xriii.  7-29).     But  it  appears,  from  the 
testimony   of  both  Eusebius   and  Jerome,  that 
they  were  then  separate  and  distinct  cities,  si- 
tuated at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  each 
other.     This  city,  which  was  in  later  times  much 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Philip  the  tetrarch, 
who  called  it  Cssarea  in  honour  of  Tiberius  the 
emperor,   adding  die  cognomen   of  Philippi  to 
distinguish  it  from  Ceesarea  of  Palestine,  lay  about 
120  miles  north  from  Jerusalem,  and  a  day  and 
a  halfs  journey  from  Damascus  (Matt.  xvi.  13 ; 
Mark  viii.  27).     Herod  Agrippa  also  bestowed 
upon  it  a  considerable  share  of  attention,  still 
further  extending  and  embellishing  it.     In  com- 
pliment  to    the    emperor   Nero,   its  name   was 
afterwards    changed  to   Neronias ;    and  Titus, 
after  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem,  exhibited  some 
public  games  here,  in  which  die  Jewish  prisoners 
were  compelled  to  fight  like  gladiaton,  and  num- 
bers perished  in  the  inhuman  contests.     Under 
the  Cnristians  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  of 
Phoenicia.     *  During    the    Crusades,^    says    Dr. 
Robinson,  *  it  was  the  scene  of  various  changes 
and  conflicts.     It  first  came  into  the  {lossession  of 
the  Christians  in  1129,  along  with  the  fortress  on 
the  adjacent  mountain,  being  delivered  over  to 
diem  by  its  Israelite  governor,  after  their  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  Damascus  in  behalf  of  that 
sect     It  has  now  resumed  its  original  name  of 
B&nifts,  which  is  the  Arabic  pronunciation  of  the 
Paneas  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  city  and 
castle  were  given  as  a  fief  to  the  Knight  Rayner 
Brus.    In  1132,  during  die  absence  of  Rayner, 
B&ni&s  was  taken,  after  a  short  assault,  by  the 
Sultan  Ismail  of  Damascus.    It  was  recaptured 
by  the  Franks,  aided  by  the  Damascenes  them- 
selves. In  1 1 39,  the  temporal  control  was  restored  to 
Rayner  Brus ;  and  the  city  made  a  Latin  bishop- 
ric, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of 
Tyre  (Researches  in  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  360). 
B&niis  has  now  dwindled  into  a  paltry  and  in- 
significant village,   whose  mean  and   destitute 
condition  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  rich  and 
luxuriant  character  of  the  surrounding  country. 
It  is  said  that  many  remains  of  ancient  architec- 
ture are  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  former  grandeur  of  die  place,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  trace  the  site  of  the  splen- 
did temple  erected  here  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Binifts,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a  work  of  the  Saracens,  crown  the 
summit  of  the  adjoinmg  mountain,  and  display  a 
wall  10  feet  in  diickness,  by  which  the  lortress 
was  defended.     The  ruing  of  another  fortified 
castle  are  visible  on  the  soudi  of  the  village,  and 
a  substantial  bridge  which  conducts  to  i^  in- 
scribed with  an  Arabic  legend,  its  date  being  of 
the  age  of  the  Crusades. — R.  J. 


CAIN.  Tlie  derivation  of  this  word  is  dis- 
puted. Most  writers  trace  it  to  pp,  an  acquisithn 
or  possession^  hut  some  derive  it  from  a  verb  sig- 
nifying to  lamenty  and  others  from  a  verb  of  similar 
soimd,  signifying  to  envy.  Both  Eusebius  and 
Chrysostom  seem  to  support  the  last  interpretaticm ; 
but  the  best  Hebrew  authorities  are  on  the  side  of 
that  first  named. 

Abounding  as  the  Scriptures  do  with  proofs  of 
human  guilt,  and  filled  yet  more  as  are  me  secu- 
lar annals  of  die  world  with  instances  of  crime, 
none  impress  the  mind  with  a  stronger  feeling  of 
horror  than  that  of  Cain.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  die  passion  of  envy  or  jealousy  wrought  in 
the  heart  of  the  ofi*ender ;  but  some  degre^of  mys- 
tery attends  the  immediateorigin  of  his  crime.  Abe), 
it  appears,  brought  two  offerings,  the  one  an  obla- 
tion, the  other  a  sacrifice.  Cain  brought  but  tiie 
former — a  mere  acknowledgment,  it  is  supposed, 
of  the  sovereignty  of  God ;  neglecting  to  offer  the 
sacrifice  which  would  have  been  a  confession  of 
fallen  nature,  and,  typically,  an  atonement  for 
sin.  It  was  not,  therefore,  the  mere  difference  of 
feeling  with  which  the  two  offerings  were  brought 
which  constituted  the  virtue  of  the  one,  or  the  guilt 
of  die  other  brother.  God's  righteous  indignation 
against  sin  had  been  plainly  revealed,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  means  of  safety,  of  recon- 
ciliation and  atonement,  were  as  plainly  made 
known  to  Adam  and  his  ofl&pring.  The  refusal, 
therefore,  of  the  sacrifice  was  a  virtual  denial  of 
God's  right  to  condemn  the  sinner,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  proud  rejection  of  die  proflered 
means  of  grace. 

The  punishment  which  attended  the  crime  was 
such  as  could  only  be  inflicted  by  an  Almighfy 
avenger.  It  admitted  of  no  escape,  scarcely  of  any 
conceivable  alleviation.  Cursed  from  the  eardi 
himself,  the  earth  was  doomed  to  a  double  barren- 
ness wherever  the  offender  should  set  his  foot.  Not 
like  his  father,  sentenced  merely  to  gather  his  food 
from  the  unwilling  ground,  bearing  herbs,  though 
thorns  sprung  up  along  with  diem,  for  him  it  was 
not  to  yield  its  strength ;  it  was  to  be  as  without 
life  beneath  him.  Physical  want  and  hanbhip, 
therefore,  were  among  the  first  of  the  miseries 
heaped  upon  his  head.  Next  came  those  of  mind 
and  conscience  :  *  The  voice  of  thy  brother's  blood 
crieth  unto  me  from  the  ground,'  was  die  announce- 
ment of  his  discovered  guilt.  He  could  now  bear 
that  same  voice  himself;  nor  did  any  retreat 
remain  to  him  from  the  terrors  of  his  own  soul 
or  those  of  Divine  vengeance :  '  From  thy  face 
shall  I  be  hid,*  was  his  agonizing  cry,  even  when 
trembling  at  the  voice  of  his  judge ;  no  hope,  as 
he  knew  and  thus  confessed,  continuing  to  exist 
for  him  who  was  utterly  cut  off  from  communion 
with  God.  By  the  statement  that  '  Cain  went 
out  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,*  probability  is 
given  to  the  conjecture  which  represents  him  as 
abiding,  till  thus  exiled,  in  srmie  favoured  spot 
where  the  Almighty  still,  by  visible  signs,  mani- 
fested himself  to  his  fallen  creatures.  The  ex- 
pression of  dread  lest,  as  he  wandered  over  the 
face  of  the  earth,  he  might  be  recognised  and 
slain,  has  an  awful  sound  when  falling  from  the 
moudi  of  a  murderer.  But  he  was  to  be  protected 
against  the  wrath  of  his  fellow-men ;  and  of  this 
God  gave  him  assurance,  not,  says  Sfauckford,  by 
setting  a  mark  upon  him,  which  is  a  false  transla- 
tion, but  by  appointing  a  sign  or  token  which  he 
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himself  might  undentand  ms  a  proof  that  he 
should  not  perish  by  the  hand  of  another,  as  Abel 
had  peri«bea  bj  his. 

What  was  the  Divine  purpose  in  affording  him 
this  protection  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  That 
it  was  not  with  the  intention  of  prolonging  his 
misefy  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact,  that  it 
was  granted  in  answer  to  his  own  piteous  cry  for 
mercy.  Sonne  writers  have  spoken  of  the  possi- 
bility of  his  becoming  a  true  penitent,  and  of  his 
baring  at  length,  after  many  long  years  of  suf- 
fering, obtained  the  Divine  forgiveness.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  this  affords  the  easiest  solution 
of  some  difficulties  in  die  circumstance  alluded 
to;  nor  ought  we,  in  any  way,  peremptorily  to 
cwclude  that  such  repentance  was  impossible, 
when  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  St.  Stephen,  and 
a  whole  host  of  martyrs,  did  not  refuse  to  pray  for 
their  murderers,  assuredly  intimating  therd>y  that 
00  irrevocable  sentence  had,  as  yet,  been  passed 
npoD  them. 

It  may  be  worthy  of  observation,  that  especial 
mention  is  made  of  the  &ct,  that  Cain  having 
travelled  into  the  land  of  Nod  there  built  a  city ; 
and  further,  that  his  descendants  were  chiefly 
celebrated  fbr  their  skill  in  the  arts  of  social  life. 
Iq  both  accounts  may  probably  be  discovered  the 
powerful  struggles  with  which  Cain  strove  to  over- 
come the  difficulties  which  attended  his  position 
u  one  to  whom  the  tillage  of  the  ground  was 
viitoally  prohibited. — H.  S. 

CAINAN  (U*g,  possessor ;  Sept  ViaXviv). 
1.  Son  of  £no8,  and  father  of  Mahaleel  (Gen.  v. 
9 ;  1  Chron.  i.  2).  2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  the  son 
of  Shem,  and  father  of  Salah.  His  name  is 
wanting  in  the  present  copies  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures ;  but  is  found  in  the  Septuagint 
vemon  of  Gen.  x.  24;  xi.  12,  and  in  Luke 
iii.  36.  As  the  addition  of  his  generation  of 
130  years  in  the  series  of  names  is  of  great 
^ironological  importance,  and  is  one  of  ^ 
circumstances  which  render  the  Septuagint  com- 
putation of  time  longer  than  the  Hebrew,  this 
matter  has  engaged  much  attention,  and  has  led 
to  great  discussion  among  chronologers.  Some 
have  suggested  that  the  Jews  purposely  excluded 
the  second  Cainan  from  their  copies,  with  the 
design  of  rendering  the  Septuagint  and  Luke  sus- 
pected; others,  that  Moses  omitted  Cainan, 
being  desirous  of  reckoning  ten  generations  only 
from  Adam  to  Noah,  and  from  Noah  to  Abra- 
ham. Some  suppose  that  Arphaxad  was  father 
of  Cainan  and  &uah,  of  Salah  naturally,  and  of 
Cainan  legally  ;  while  others  allege  that  Cainan 
and  Salah  were  the  same  person,  imder  two 
names.  It  is  believed  by  many,  however,  that 
the  name  of  this  second  Cainan  was  not  originally 
in  the  text  of  Luke,  but  is  an  addition  of  inad- 
vertent transcribers,  who,  remarking  it  in  some 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  added  it  (Kuinoel,  ad 
Imc.  iii.  36).  Upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of 
critical  opinion  is  in  favour  of  the  rejection  of 
this  second  Cainan.  Even  Hales,  though,  as  an 
advocate  of  the  longer  chronology,  predisposed  to 
its  retention,  decides  that  we  are  fully  warranted 
to  conclude  that  the  second  Cainan  was  not,  ori- 
ginally, in  the  Hebrew  text,  and  the  Septua- 
gint versions  derived  from  it.  And  since  water 
cannot  rise  to  a  level  higher  than  that  of  tlie 
•pring  from  which  it  issues,  so  neither  can  the 
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authority  of  the  New  Testament  for  its  retention, 
rise  higbier  than  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  from 
which  it  is  professedly  copied,  for  its  exclusion 
{Chronology,  i.  p.  291).  Some  of  the  grounds  for 
this  conclusion  are — 1.  Tliat  the  Hebrew  and 
Samaritan,  with  all  the  ancient  versions  and  tar- 
gums,  concur  in  the  omission ;  2.  That  the  Sep- 
tuagint is  not  consistent  with  itself;  for  in  the 
repetition  of  genealogies  in  1  Chron.  i.  24,  it 
omits  Cainan  and  agrees  with  the  Hebrew  text; 
3.  That  the  second  Cainan  is  silently  rejected  by 
Josephus,  by  Philo,  by  Jolm  of  Antioch,  and  by 
Eusebius;  and  that,  while  Origen  retained  the 
name  itself,  he,  in  his  copy  of  the  Septuagint, 
marked  it  with  an  obelisk  as  an  unauthorized 
reading. 

CAIAPHAS  (Koidf^j),  called  by  Josephus 
{Antiq.  xviii. }  2)  Joseph  Caiaphas,was  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Csesar  (Luke 
iii.  2).  We  learn  firom  Josephus  that  he  suc- 
ceeded Simon  the  son  of  Camith  (about  a.d.  27  or 
28),  and  held  the  office  nine  years,  when  he  was 
deposed.  His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  Annas, 
or  Ananus,  who  had  formerly  been  high-priest, 
and  who  still  possessed  great  influence  and  con- 
trol in  sacerdotal  matters,  several  of  his  family 
successively  holding  the  high-priesthood.  The 
names  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  coupled  by 
Luke — *  Annas  and  Caia|»as  being  the  high- 
priests  ;'  and  this  has  given  occasion  to  no  small 
amoimt  of  discussion.  Some  maintain  that  An- 
nas and  Caiaplias  then  discharged  the  functions 
of  the  high- priesthood  by  turns ;  but  this  b  not 
reconcilable  with  the  statement  of  Josephus. 
Others  think  that  Caiaphas  is  called  high-priest, 
because  he  then  actually  exercised  the  functions 
of  the  office,  and  that  Annas  is  so  called  l)ecause  he 
had  formerly  filled  the  situation.  But  it  does  not 
thus  appear,  why  of  those  who  had  before  Caia- 
phas held  the  high-priesthood,  Annas  in  particu- 
lar should  be  named,  and  not  Ishmael,  Eliazer, 
or  Simon,  who  had  all  served  the  office  more 
recently  than  Annas.  Hence,  Kuinoel  and  others 
consider  it  as  the  more  probable  opinion,  that 
Caiaphas  was  the  high-pnest,  hut  that  Annas 
was  nis  vicar  or  deputy,  called  in  the  Hebrew, 
pD  sagan.  Nor  can  that  office  be  thought  un- 
worthy of  a  man  who  had  filled  the  pontifical 
office,  since  the  dignity  of  sagan  was  also  great. 
Thus,  for  instance,  on  urgent  occasions  he 
might  even  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  (Lightfoot, 
Hot.  Heb.  ad  Luc.  iii.  2).  Nor  ought  it  to  seem 
strange  or  unusual  that  the  vicar  of  a  high- 
priest  should  be  called  by  that  name.  For  if,  as 
it  appears,  those  who  had  once  held  the  office  were 
ever  after,  by  courtesy,  called  high-priests,  with 
greater  justice  might  Annas,  who  was  both  a  pon- 
tifical person  and  high-priest*s  vicar,  be  so  called. 
In  fact,  the  very  appellation  of  high-priest  is  given 
to  a  sagan  by  Josephus  (Antiq.  xvu.  6,  4).  See 
the  commentators  on  Luke  iii.  2 ;  particularly 
Hammond,  Lightfoot,  Kuinoel,  and  Bloomfield. 

Caiaphas  is  tlie  high-priest  who  rent  his  clothes, 
and  declared  Jesus  to  be  worthy  of  death.  When 
Judas  had  betrayed  him,  our  Lord  was  first  taken 
to  Annas,  who  sent  him  to  Caiaphas  (John  xviii. 
13),  who  perhaps  abode  in  another  part  of  the 
same  palace.  ^Yhat  became  of  Caiaphas  afler 
his  deposition  in  a.o.  38,  b  not  known. 

CAKES  (Bread). 
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^TpUui  Olf-Idol.} 
it  to  make  a  few  ninarlu  on 
calve*  and  otber  lupentitiDui 
edwiditliem.  The  matt  ancient 
lotlce  in  the  Scripture*  oi  thit 
the  golileo  calf  vhich  wai  catt 
the  earringi  of  the  people,  while 
e  encamped  at  the  foot  of  Sinai 
ii«nt  on  the  Mount  The  next 
I  event  which  occurred  agci  after, 
king  of  Inael,  wt  up  two  idoli 
calf,  the  one  in  Dan  and  the 
Thii  almott  incomprehauible 


deoTadatioD  of  hi 
lariy  m  the  lint  ii 


3  doubt  the  rei 
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mindft  of  the  Itroelitct  d 
Egypt,  where,  amid  the  daily  practice  of  the 
moat  degrading  and  revolting  leligioui  ceie- 
moniea,  they  were  occiutoined  to  He  the  image  of 
a  ncrtd  calf,  tuirounded  by  otiiet  lymboli,  car- 
ried in  wlemn  pomp  at  the  bead  of  marching 
aimiea;  tuch  ai  may  be  ilill  teen  dt]ncled  in 
the  proceaioni  of  Runeiet  the  Gie&t  or  SoDitiiL 
The  nreceding  figure  it  a  repreaoitatko  of  a 
calf-idol  which  the  pment  writer  copied  fium  the 
original  collection  rnade  by  the  ortisti  of  IliePiBich 
loititute  of  Cairo.  It  it  recumbent,  with  humta 
eyet,  the  ikin  Bedi-cohnited,  and  the  whole  afto- 
partt  covered  with  a  white  and  tkv-blue  diapered 
drapery  :  the  homt  are  not  on  the  bead,  but  aboit 
it,  and  contain  within  them  the  lymboliol  globe 
turmounted  by  two  fcuthera.  Upoo  the  neck  it 
a  blue  and  yellow  yoke,  and  the  Bagellum,itf  va- 
rious coloun,  it  tuapended  over  the  back :  tlw 
whole  it  fixed  upon  a  broad  itand  for  carrying, 
at  here  iliown.  The  rsidering  of  the  Auth.  Vox, 
which  alludea  to  the  image  being  finiabed  with 
a  graving  tool,  it  obvioiuly  correct,  for  all  the 
lines  and  toolingi  of  the  covering  clotb,  of  the 
eyei,  and  of  the  feathcn,  muat  have  required  tlal 
manual  operatim  (Exod.  iiiii.  4).  It  it  doubt- 
ful whether  lliit  idolatroui  form  it  atita  Apt  or 
Mnevit;  it  may  perhapt  lepment  the  lun'i  Got 
entrance  into  Taurus,  or  more  probably  bea  tymhol 
known  to  the  Egypliani  by  an  undeciphered  dc 
signation,  and  ceilainlyunderttooil  by  the  Edooi- 
itetoflateragea,  who  called  it  fioAiBiied  and  *Aan^ 
or  the  calf,  the  mytteriuut  anitna  fntouii.-  accofii- 
ing  to  Von  Hammer  (Pnf.  to  Ancient  A^ 
bet>),  the  Nabathzon  tecret  of  lecreti,  or  the  be- 
giiming  and  return  of  everything.  With  die 
emblem*  on  the  back,  it  may  have  lymbolind  the 
plural  Elohim,  long  before  the  cabbaliitical  adJ>- 
tioni  of  tliia  mytterioui  type  had  changed  tl»  figuB. 
At  the  time  of  Ibe  departure  of  the  laiselilei  (ioai 
Emit  thit  may  have  beoi  tlie  Moloch  tJ  llw 
neigfabourt,  for  that  idol  was  Bguied  with  the  htMl 
of  a  calf  or  aleer.  A  timiUc  divinity  beloDgcd  to  tb 
eorliett  Indian,  Ore^  and  even  Scandinavian  lay- 
thol(«iei ;  and  tbarkbn  it  may  be  conceived  thai 
Ibe  lymbol,  aduring  eren  Id  Oum  day,  wmi  at  that 
petiod  genaslly  imdentood  by  the  multitude,  an) 
contequoitly  thai  it  waa  aflerwarda  rerivwl  bf 
Jeroboam  without  popular  oppotition.  ^yptito 
paintings  illustrate  tlie  contempt  which  tlw  nopbtc 
Hoeea  (a.  5)  caiti  upon  the  practice  t^tfaote 
whom  hje  d^gnatee  as  'coming  to  tacrijic^  on^ 
ki*t  the  calveti  and  commfotatort  have  been  il 
paint  to  explain  m  what  manner  Moacs  reduced 
the  golden  calf  to  nich  a  itate  at  to  make  it 
potable  in  water;  but  tutely  at  the  tcienoe  at 
making  gold-leaf  for  gilding  was  alnaily  pac- 
lised  in  Egypt,  there  cmild  be  ru  difficulty,  erm 
if  chemical  procetKi  bad  mt  then  been  dinxi- 
rered,  in  effecting  the  object.  With  regard  to 
ler.  xxxiv.  18, 19,  it  may  be  mfficimt  to  moitiai 
that  many  nations  of  antiquity  had  a  pactice  of 
binding  themielvea  to  certain  reaolulivii  by  the 
lony  of  cutting  a  calf  oc  othiT  victim  into  two 
I  or  tides,  laying  them  on  the  ground,  and 
patting  between  the  tevend  parla.  TUt  wu  om- 
■idered  at  couitituting  a  peculiarly  biitding  oUi- 
gatko  (comp.  Geo.  it.  10,  17).~-C.  H.  & 
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CALHEH  (fyiq ;  Sept  Xaiul«ni),  or  mtW 
Cehlhbs,  ihe  fiiurth  of  Niinnid'>  citic*  (Of  n.  i. 
10),  uhI  proUbly  not  diOennt  from  Uw  CftliH>  of 
Im.  z.  S,  or  the  Cutneli  of  Eiek.  Kxvii.  23. 
Accnding  to  tbc  Chuldce  tiatulBtioii,  with  which 
EuKbiut  and  JaDme  agiee,  (hit  ia  the  name 
vUcc  that  wu  lubaequentlr  called  Ctninbaii. 
hUjoo  the  Tigrii,  oppniu  Selcucio,  aotl  woa 
far  ■  time  the  capita)  of  the  Parthian*.  Thii 
uicifl>t  opiuioa  ropecting  Ctiahteh  is  rendFred 
praliable  bj  tic  circunutance  that  the  dutrict 
luuutd  Cteaiphra  wai  called  by  the  Greelu 
<5ialoniti«  (Hlinj,  Htrt.  JVat.  vi.  36,  27;  Polyb. 
'■  U).  Ammianus  Harc«]li,iui  (isiii.  B,  23) 
Mates  that  it  wu  (he  Penlan  king  Pacorui 
(■ho  reigned  ft.™  *.n.  Tl  to  ItlV)  who  changed 
tlr  niirai-  of  liie  cily  to  Cliaiphon  ;  but  that  name 
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Pulrbiiu 


InUielii 


of  tlw  prophet  Amo«,  Cal- 


coiutilutcd  on  indepoidait 
ipalily  (Amo  vi.  1,2);  but  not  loiig  adfr 
It  oecane,  with  the  ra(  c^Wotero  Aiis,aprey  to 
the  Anyriatu  (lu.  x.  6).  About  ISO  yFan  later, 
Cabieh  wag  itill  a  coiuideiabU  town,  u  may  be 
ijiferred  from  it«  being  meatinned  by  Eiekiel 
(xxvii.  i3)  amtnig  the  placet  which  traded  with 
Tyro.  The  Bite  of  CteaipbaD,orCBlneh, warn  after- 
wardi  occupied  hy  Kl-Madain,  i.  e.  Vie  C^v) 
-■*■■—  -'  -'— ii  the  only  remaini  are  the  ruin  of 
palace  called  Tauk-kesra,   a 


ii  ^iptsii  to 


laiderahle  . 


moanda  ofrubbirii,  and 

maauve   wall  tovarda   tJie   river,      'lli 

palace,  with  ill  broken  arch,  although 

on  low  ground,  ii  a  moat  conapicuoua  oiiject, 

ii  aeen  at  a  conaiderable  ciiatance,  in  SAC^it 

the  rirer,  in  varied  and  atriking  point*  nf  viett 

conaequenee  of  tbe  lerpoitiiie  couraeofllieitn 


ined 


CALVARY,  tbe  place  where  Chiiit  waa 
rnici6ad.  In  (btee  o/  the  Gogpeta  the  Hebrew 
■ODK  of  the  place,  Qoimotbi  (place  of  a  aAuU), 
ii  gi>ai;  and  in  Luke  (xxiil.  33),  wbero  we 
find  Calvary  in  die  Aulhoriied  Veintai,  the 
tnginal  ii  not  Calvary,  but  Cianion  (irfiardwi).  a 
diminutive  of  KpSrov  (a  tki^.  Calvaria  ta  the 
I'tin  tranalatiuo  of  uiia  won),  arlopted  by  tbe 
Vulgalc,  from  which  it  found  ila  way  into  our 
"tnun.  But  a*  the  nama  Cranion  and  Calvaria 
a™  ntpectively  Greek  and  Latin  tranalatioiu  of 
li»  original  Golgotha,  wl  ' 
■'the  four  GospeU,  the  pi 

jU  tbe  laiioua  particul 
>ite  of  the  Crucifixion  abould  be  refened  lo  Gol- 

CAUBTSES.  [Abuuebus.] 
CAHEL  (T^j  gamal  in  Hebteif  and  Syriac, 
foBoia  in  ChalJaic,  jemei  in  ancient  Arabic, 
djammtl  in  modem,  and  x^ijAiit  in  Gnek). 
Thoe  are  tbe  principal  namea  in  Eaatetn  biitory 
of  the  gEIuia  Camelus,  ai  colutituted  liy  modem 
WuialiMa.  In  thii  arrangement  it  romprisea  two 
^•cia  paitivel;  diitinct,  but  ttill  poweiaing  the 
^J^mrncn  characten  of  being  mminanta  without 
n*™,  without  muiile,  with  noalrila  fonning  ob- 
'"pe  alitj,  tbe  upper  lip  divided,  and  aepuately 
luvable  ind  extensile,  the  lolea  of  the  feet  horny, 
■ith  two  toe*  covered  by  unguiculated  clawa, 
w  limbs  long,  the  abdomen  drawn  up,  and  (be 
'*'^.  Img  uid  alender,  is  brat  down  and  up,  (be 


rerene  of  that  of  a  hora^  which  ia  atched.  Ca< 
mel*  have  thirty-aix  teeth  in  all,  whereof  thiee 
cuapidate  on  each  tide  above,  aii  inciaorg,  and 
two  cuspidate  on  each  aide  helow,  which,  (bough 
djllenntly  named,  atill  have  all  man  or  lesi  the 
ciuracter  of  tushea.  They  have  calloeitie*  co  the 
hreatt-bone  and  on  the  Beiurea  of  the  joints.  Of 
the  four  Btomacha,  which  they  have  in  common 
with  other  animals  chewing  the  cud,  the  voitri- 
ciilua,  or  paunch,  ii  provided  with  membianoua 
cells  to  contain  an  extra  provision  of  water,  ma- 
bling  the  species  to  subaiat  for  four  or  more  day* 
witluiut  drinking.  But  whsi  in  the  desst,  the 
camel  haa  (he  faculty  of  amelling  it  abr  off,  and 
then,  breaking  through  aU  control,  he  ntthea  00* 
warda  to  drink,  stirring  (he  elemmt  previously 
with  B  fore-foot,  until  quite  muddy.  <^mela  are 
temperateanimalt,  being  fed  on  a  march  only  once 
in  twenty-four  Iwun,  with  about  a  pound  weight 
of  dales,  beans,  or  barley,  and  are  enabled  in  (be 
wildemeu,  by  means  of  their  long  flexible  necks 
and  atrong  cuspidate  teeth,  to  snap  as  (hey  pass  at 
Ihiitlea  and  thorny  plants,  mimosas  and  caper- 
trees.  They  are  emphatically  called  the  ahipa 
of  the  desert ;  having  hi  cioaa  regions  where  no 
vegetation  whatever  is  met  with,  and  where  they 
could  not  beenabledtocootinue  their  march  but  foe 
the  aid  of  the  double  or  single  hunch  on  (he  back, 
which,  bong  composed  of  muscular  fibre,  and  cel- 
lular aubttance  highly  adapted  for  the  accumula- 
tion of  ht,  swells  in  proportion  aa  the  animal  ia 
healthy  and  well  fed,  or  ainki  by  abaorption  as  it 
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■upjiliH  Ibe  want  of  nutaunee  unilo'  (UliKueand 
■carcily;  thai  giving  an  eitis  Mock  of  food  witfa- 
oiit  raling,  till  bjr  nhaiution  the  akin  of  the  |no- 
minoicf*,  inatead  of  ilanding  up.  Talli  a>«r,  and 
hang!  like  empty  bags  OQ  the  side  of  the  donal 
ridge.  Noir,  when  to  Iheseendowmmti  are  added 
a  lonyHatiueandgttataiplity ;  e jei that diicorei 
minute  objecte  at  a  dlitonce;  a  taae  o(  imelling 
of  pii>di({ioiu  aiulme™ — evet  kept  in  a  stale  o! 
lensibility  by  the  animal'i  power  of  rloiittg  the 
nmtrili  lo  exclude  the  acrid  patticla  of  the  landy 
deHtta ;  a  ipirit,  iroreover,  of  patience,  not  the 
result  of  fear,  but  of  rorbearance,  carried  to  the 
length  of  aelf^Bcriflce  in  the  ptaclite  of  obedinice, 
K  often  exemplified  by  the  camel'i  bona  in  great 
numbet*  tltewiiig  Ibe  lurbce  of  tlie  desert :  when 
we  perceive  il  fijmiahed  with  a  daise  wool,  to 
arert  Ihe  solar  heat  and  nightly  cold,  while  un 
the  animal,  and  to  clotlie  and  lodge  hii  master 
when  manufactured,  and  know  th^  Ibe  female 
carries  milk  to  feed  him,~wehave{neDrthemnt 
incuntrorertible  examples  of  Almighty  power  and 
benrfcence  in  the  adaplatiou  of  means  to  a  dinct 
purpose,  tliat  can  well  be  submitted  to  the  ap- 
preheniion  of  man  ;  for,  without  the  exiitence  of 
tlie  camel,  immense  portions  of  Ibe  surface  of  Ihe 
earth  would  be  uninbabitable.and  even  impassable. 
Surely  the  Arabs  are  right,' Job's  beasl  isamonu- 
mentofQod'smetcy!"Tlietwospeciaare— 1.  The 
Bactiian  camel  (cameliu  Baclrianui  of  authon) 
is  large  and  robiul ;  naturally  with  Iwo  huncho, 
and  originally  a  native  of  llie  highest  tal>l»-lBnd* 
of  Central  Asia,  where  even  now,  wilil  itidividuali 


■St.    [Bsctriui  CuhIO 

mayliefound.  Thespecinextends  thtoagh  China, 
Tartary,  and  Russia,  and  is  principally  imported 
across  the  moimtaint  inio  Alia  Minor,  Syria,  and 
Persia.   One  appear*  figured  in  the  pnieeasioiu  of 

Iheancien'  "      '  

of  CAehtl 

seen.  It  ii  also  this  species  which,  according  tothe 
researches  of  Burckhai^t,  constitutes  the  brown 
Taous  variety  of  single-hunched  Turkish  or  Totnkee 
camels  commonly  seoi  at  CiimlantJTKiple,  there 
being  a  lery  ancient  practice  among  breeders, 
IK4,  il  appears,  allended  wjdi  danger,  of  extir- 
pating with  a  knife  the  foremnsl  bunch  of  the 
animal  soon  after  birth,  Iheteby  jjrocuring  more 
space  tut  Ihe  incksadtlle  and  load.  It  seems  that 
this  mode  of  rendering  the  Buclrian  crois-bieed 
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simitar  to  the  Arabian  camel  or  dromedary  (f« 
Burckbaidt  mis^ipliei  the  last  name),  is  usw  gf 
the  principal  causes  of  tbe  confution  and  a 
dictum  which  occur  in  the  dcK 
two  species,  and  Ihat  the  various  other  intBrnii- 
turea  of  races  in  Asia  Minor  ami  Syria,  having  fct 
their  object  eidier  to  create  greater  powers  of  en- 
durance of  cold  or  of  heat,  of  body  to  carry  weight, 
or  to  move  with  speed,  have  still  more  perplend 
tbe  question.  From  tliese  cause*  a  variety  of 
named  hare  arisen,  which,  wboi  added  Id  tbe  Ara- 
bian distinctkos  for  each  sex,  and  lor  tbe  ynn^ 
during  every  year  of  id  growth,  and  evai  fm  die 
camels  ntining  horse-foals,  Ihe  appellatives  be- 
come exceedingly  numerous.   We  notice  mly— 


Ml.  [AnMuiCsmel:  bsfgsge.] 
3.  The  Arabian  camel  or  diDtnedary  (camtin 
dnmttdaHia  or  AraUau  of  naturalists,  133 
baear;  and  female  and  young  iTUS,  In.  li.Si 
Jer.  iL  33)  is  properly  the  speciea  having  nstu- 
tally  but  one  hunch,  and  considered  as  of  Wisl- 
em-.Aiiatic  or  of  African  origin,  although  » 
kind  of  camel  is  figured  on  any  monument  rf 
Egypt,  not  even  where  there  are  represenlatiom  rf 
live  stock  such  as  that  found  in  a  most  aneiHil 
lomb  baieath  the  pyramid  of  Giseh  ;  which  dK« 
hnilsmen  bringing  tlieir  cattle  and  dDiiie«tifa*«l 
animals  to  be  numbered  before  a  steward  and  hs 
scribe;  and  in  which  we  see  oxen,  goats,  iof, 
asses,  geew,  and  duck*,  but  neither  horses  m 
camels.  That  they  wer^notindigomittintheearlj 
history  of  Egypt  is  countenanced  by  the  mythiral 
Ule  of  the  pnMs  dcKrihing  '  (ba  flight  of  Ty- 
phort,  sevoi  days'  JDurtkey  upon  an  ass.'  We  Bpo, 
hnwevo-,  camels  mentiooed  in  Genesis  lii. ;  tut 
being  placed  last  among  the  cattle  given  by 
Pharaoh  to  Abraham,  Om  fact  seems  lo  dm* 
that  [hey  were  not  coniidnvd  as  tbe  mcM  ioipwl- 
ant  part  of  bis  drmalion.  This  can  be  bue  coly 
upon  the  suppositim  that  only  a  few  of  thsK  sni- 
mail  were  delivered  lo  him,  and  therefoR  '!■' 
Ihey  were  still  rare  in  the  valley  of  the  Nik: 
though  soon  after  there  is  abundant  eridtfirf  c' 
tbe  nations  of  Syria  and  Palestine  having  wW' 
herds  of  Ihem  fully  domesticated.  These  sem 
to  imply  that  Ihe  genus  Camelus  was  originsllf 
an  iufaabitant  of  die  elevaled  deserts  of  Cotnl 
Asia,  its  lioue  fur  showing  Ihat  a  cold  but  d7 
atmos]ihere  was  lo  be  oicounlered,  and  dul  >' 
camvaheaily  domaticated,  towards  Ihe  nutb  iiH 
west,  with  the  oldest  colonies  of  moontaiiwen  w« 
anto  be  distinguished  from  carlieitriba  who  sub- 
dued the  (M^  and  petfaapilnnuothaiUilliiM'**''' 
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dent,  who,  taking  to  the  riven,  descended  by  water, 
and  afterwards  coasted  and  crossed  narrow  seas. 

Of  the  Arabian  species  two  very  distinct 
races  are  noticed;  those  of  stronger  frame  but 
slower  pace  used  to  carry  burdens,  varying  from 
500  to  700  weight,  and  travelling  little  more 
than  twenty-four  miles  per  day;  and  those  of 
lighter  form  bred  for  the  saddle  with  single  riders, 
whereof  the  6eetest  serve  to  convey  intelligence, 
&c.,  and  travel  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours.  They  are  designated  by  seve- 
ral appellations,  such  as  Deloul,  the  best  tx)m'mg 
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from  Oman,  or  fVom  the  Bishareens  in  Upper 
Egfypt ;  also  Hadjeens,  Ashaary.  Maherry,  Reches, 
Badees  at  Herat,  Rawaltel,  and  Racambel  in  India, 
all  names  more  or  less  implying  swiftneitf,  the 
rame  a&  Upofuisi  ^wift.  Caravans  of  loaded  camels 
have  always  scouts  and  flankers  mounted  on  these 
light  animal^  and  in  earlier  ages,  Cyrus  and 
others  employed  them  in  the  line  of  battle,  each 
carryuig  two  archers.  Tlie  Romans  of  the  third 
and  fourth  centuries  of  our  era,  as  appears  from 
the  ^yoUtiOy''  maintained  in  Egypt  and  Palestine 
several  a/<e  or  squadrons,  mounted  on  dromeda- 
ries; probably  the  wars  of  Belisarius  with  the 
nnrthem  Africans  had  shown  their  importance  in 
protecting  the  provinces  bordering  on  the  desert ; 
soch  was  the  dla  dromedariorum  Antana  at  Am- 
Mota  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  three  others  in  the 
Thebais.  Buonaparte  formed  a  sim ilar  corps,  and 
in  China  and  India  the  native  princes  and  the 
£ast  India  Company  have  them  also. 

All  cameU,  from  their  very  birth,  are  taught  to 
beod  their  limbs  and  lie  down  to  receive  a  load  or 
a  rider.  Tliey  are  often  placed  circularly  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  together  with  their  loads 
^bnn  a  sufficient  rampart  of  defence  against  rob- 
bers on  horseback.  The  milk  of  she-camels  is 
■till  axnidered  a  very  nutritive  cooling  drink, 
and  when  turned  it  becomes  intoxicating.  Their 
dung  sumilies  fuel  in  the  desert,  and  in  sandy 
regions  where  wood  is  scarce ;  and  occasionally  it 
it  a  kind  of  resource  for  horses  when  other  food  is 
vanting  in  the  wilderness.  Their  flesh,  particu- 
larlj  the  htmch,  is  in  request  among  the  Arabs, 
hot  was  forbidden  to  die  Hebrews,  more  perhaps 
from  motives  of  economy,  and  to  keep  the  people 
ffom  again  becoming  wanderers,  than  from  any 
real  uncleanness. 

Camels  were  early  a  source  of  riches  to  the  pa- 
fnarchs,  and  from  that  period  became  an  increas- 
ing object  of  ruial  importance  to  the  several  tribes 


of  Israel,  who  inhabited  tlie  grazing  and  border 
districts,  but  still  they  never  equalled  the  num- 
bers possessed  by  the  Arabs  of  the  desert.  In 
what  manner  the  Hebrews  derived  the  valuable 
remunerations  obtainable  from  them  does  not  di- 
rectly appear,  but  it  may  be  surmised  that  by 
means  of  their  camels  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  whole  trade  that  passed  by  land  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria  to  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt; 
and  from  the  Red  Sea  and  Arabia  towards  the 
north,  and  to  the  Pbenician  sea-ports.  Ou  swift 
dromedaries  tlie  trotting  motion  is  so  hard  that 
to  endure  it  the  rider  requires  a  severe  appren- 
ticeship; but  riding  upon  slow  camels  is  not 
disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  measured  step  of 
their  walk;  ladies  and  women  in  general  are 
conveyed  upon  them  in  a  kind  of  wickerwork 
sedan,  known  as  the  takht-ravan  of  India  and 
Persia.  Those  which  carried  the  king's  ser- 
vants or  guests,  according  to  Philostratus,  were 
always  distinguished  by  a  gilded  boss  on  the 
forehead. 

It  is  likely  the  word  DOITlK^nti  achashteranim 
(Esth.  viii.  10),  rendered  *  young  dromedaries ' 
(though  Boch£^  regards  it  as  meaning  mules), 
implies  the  swift  postage  or  conveyance  of  orders, 
the  whole  verse  showing  that  all  tlie  means  of  dis- 
patch were  set  in  motion  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment With  regard  to  tiie  passage  in  Matt.  xix. 
24,  *  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye 
of  a  needle,*  &c.,  and  that  in  Matt  xxiii.  24, 
'  Ye  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel,'  it 
may  be  sufiicient  to  observe,  that  both  are  prover- 
bial expressions,  similarly  applied  in  the  kindred 
languages  of  Asia. — C.  H.  S. 

CAMPHIRE.     [CopHBR.] 

CANA  (Kova),  a  town  in  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Capernaum,  where  Christ  performed  his  first  mi- 
racle by  turning  water  into  wine  (John  iv.  46). 
This  Cana  is  not  named  in  the  Old  Testament, 
but  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a  village  of 
Galilee  (Vita,  }  16,  64;  De  BeU.  Jud.  i.  17.  5). 
The  site  has  long  been  identified  with  the  present 
Kefr  Kenna,  a  small  place  about  four  miles  north- 
east from  Nazareth,  on  one  of  the  roads  to  Tibe- 
rias. It  is  a  neat  village,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  descent  of  a  hill  looking  to  the  south-west, 
and  surrounded  by  plantations  of  olive  and  other 
fruit  trees.  There  is  a  large  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, enclosed  by  a  waJl,  which,  if  this  be  the 
Cana  of  the  New  Testament,  is  doubtless  that 
from  which  water  was  drawn  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  visit.  It  is  also  observable  that  water- 
potB  of  compact  limestone  are  still  used  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  some  old  ones  are,  as  might 
be  expected,  shown  as  those  which  once  contained 
the  miraculous  wine.  Here  are  also  the  remains 
of  a  Greek  church,  and  of  a  house  said  to  be  that 
of  Nathaniel,  who  was  a  native  of  Cana  (John 
ii.  1-11).  The  view  which  we  give  is  that  of  the 
traditional  Cana. 

There  is  a  ruined  place  called  Kana  el-Jelil,, 
about  eight  miles  N.  ^  E.  from  Nazaretli,  which 
Dr.  Robinson  is  inclined  to  regard  as  tlie  more 
probable  site  of  Cana.  His  reasons,  wliich  are 
certainly  of  considerable  weight,  may  be  seen  in 
Biblical  Researches,  iii.  204-208.  Descriptions 
of  Kefr  Kenna  may  be  found  in  Pococke,  Burck- 
hardt,  Clarke,  G.  Robinson  (Travels),  Richard- 
son, Monro,  Schubert,  &c. 
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CANAAN  (]S3'?  ;  XombX  "><>  °f  Hun  uid 
fCiBiirJion  of  Noah.  The  DanaRreuirai  of  hk 
bther  Hun  (Oen.  ix,  33-Z>),  to  which  wtne  iup- 
pote  Cuiuui  (o  Imva  beoi  in  nme  way  a  party, 
gave  oocadon  to  Noah  to  pnmouncf  that  doom  on 
(he  dcM^nduiU  of  Canaan  which  was,  periiapi, 
at  (hat  rooment  made  known  (o  him  by  one  of 
tbow  extemporsneoiu  in9[iiratloni  with  which  the 

Ctriarc:hal  fathers  appPar  in  othec  initancn  to 
re  been  favoured  [BLassiHo].  That  Ihrre  ii 
no  jiut  ground  for  the  conctiuion  that  the  de- 
■cendanl*  of  Canaan  were  ciined  ai  an  immpdiale 
cotueguence  of  tlie  tianigtenjon  of  Ham,  i>  diown 
liy  ProfeMOr  Bush,  who,  in  hii  Nolet  on  Gflwiu, 
Imu  fairly  mat  the  diScultio  of  the  nibject. 

C.\NAAN,  Lun>  OF,  the  aneimt  nsnie  of 
lliat  portion  of  Paleatiiie  which  lay  to  the  weit  of 
tlie  Jordan  (Gen.  liii.  13;  Num.  iixlii.  91  ; 
]>eut.  li.  30;  Judg.  xii.  13),  the  ^rt  lieyond 
the  Jordan  caitwani  being  diatinguiihfd  hj  t)ie 
general  name  of  Gileod  (camp.  Judg.  xxi,  12). 
Tlie  denomination  Canaan  included  Philistia 
andPhsnida  (comp.  Iin.  xiiil.  Ll.andGew- 
niiu  thereon;  Eiek.iil.20;  Zeph.ii.a).  The 
name  occun  on  Phoenician  coi™  (Kekhel,  Doctr. 
Num.  it.  409),  and  wm  not  even  unknown  (o 
Uie  CarthaginiOM  (Ge»en.  Oeick.  d.  Heb.  f^ach. 
p.  16).  For  an  account  of  thv  geogiapb;,  &c. 
ofthe  conntty,  lee  Pilestine. 

CANAANITES  0?irj?;  Sept  Korarafoi). 
the  detcendanli  of  Canaan,  the  Bon  of  Ham  and 
grandion  of  Noah,  inhabitant!  of  (he  land  of 
Canaan  and  the  adjoininjf  diitarieb.  A  general 
account  of  (he  diflerent  tkB(jinu  included  in  the 
term  i<  given  in  the  proent  article^  and  a  morv 
detailed  account  of  each  will  be  fuiuid  under 
their  reapecCive  namo. 

The  braelitta  were  delivered  laxa  Egypt  by 
Hgset,  in  otdei  that  (bey  migh(  take  pnucMioo  of 


r  Kenn..) 

the  land  which  God  had  pmmiBed  to  their  faflierf 
Thia  country  wai  then  inhabited  by  the  deiem\- 
anb  of  Canaan,  who  were  divided  into  ail  at  Kns 
diitlnct  natimu,  vii.  tlie  Uittito,  OirgaAiln 
Amoritn,  Canoanitei,  Periuitea,  Uivitea,  and 
Jebuailea  (Eiod.  iii.  17,  where  the  GirgidiitB 
are  not  mentioned  ;  Deut  vii.  I,  &c.).  All  One 
tribe*  ore  included  in  the  moat  gmeial  acce^' 
tion  of  the  term  Conaanitea ;  but  the  wotd,  in  in 

aignated  th«p  '  who  dwell  by  the  tea,  and  Ijf 
the  coa«ti  of  Jordan' (Num.  liii.  29).     Baidrt 

the  CanaanitH  who  lived  beyond  theboidenaf 'lir 
PniraiKd  Land,  nortliward.  Tlieae  wne  ll« 
Arkites,  Sini(e^  ArvBdi(«,  Zemarite*,  and  Hanu- 
Ihila  (Gen.  1. 17,  IS)  with  whom,  of  counr,  tk 
Itraelitea  bad  m  concern.  There  were  al»  otbct 
tribciofCanaaDiliah  migin  (orniaaibly  olheriunM 
given  lo  tome  of  thnae  already  mentianed),  ah) 
were  ditpoiKSwd  by  tlie  laraelitea.  The  cbief  oT 
Iheae  were  the  Amalekitea,  the  Anakltea.  and  ihf 
Rephoim  (or  'gianti,*  aa  they  are  freqaendf 
called  in  our  Cronalatlon).*  l^ese  nalivu,  and 
specially  the  lii  or  aeven  ao  ftequently  mnitiiiord 
by  name,  the  Iiraelits  were  commanded  to  dir 
poaaeaa  and  utterly  to  deatroy  (Enxl.  ixiii.  K; 
Num.  iiiiii.  fi3;  Deut  ii.  16,  17)     The  dr- 


*  Other  tribe*  are  mentioned  in  the  ptomiR  1° 
Abraham  (Gen.  iv.  19),  via.  the  Kenito,  Kf 
ninitea,  and  Kadtnonito.  Of  Ottf  the  Kaiit«, 
or  at  leait  a  branch  of  tbem,  aeem  to  hare  adbn'd 
to  the  laraelitea,  through  tbeir  contiection  by  mar- 
Ti^!C  with  Moeea  (Judg.  iv.  11),  and  they  wm 
treated  with  kindnea  when  the  Amolekilea  w<R 
deatroyed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  «.  6)  The  Khm 
are  not  elaewheie  mentioaed— the  term  Koieutc, 
a^Jied  to  Caldi  (Joah.  liv.  U),  being  a  f«i» 
nymic.    (See  ituh.  n.  17.) 
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itniction,  bowerer,  was  not  to  be  acoomplidhed 
at  onoe.  The  promise  cm  the  part  of  God  was 
tbat  be  would  '  put  out  those  nations  by  little  and 
little^'  and  ^  command  to  the  Israelites  cor- 
Kspooded  with  it ;  the  reason  given  being,  '  lest 
the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee*  (Exod. 
xwii.a9;  DeuLvii.22). 

Hie  destructive  war  commenced  with  an  attack 
CO  the  IsraeUtety  by  Arad,  king  of  the  Canaanites, 
which  issued  in  the  destruction  of  several  cities  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine,  to  which  the  name 
of  Hormah  was  given  (Num.  zxi.  1-3).  The 
Inselites,  however,  did  not  follow  up  this  victory, 
which  was  simply  the  consequence  of  an  unpro- 
voked assault  on  them ;  but  turning  back,  and  com- 
piaiing  the  land  of  Edom,  they  attempted  to  pass 
through  the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  Amorites.  Their  pas- 
■Bge  being  reliised,  and  an  attack  made  on  them 
by  SihoD,  king  of  the  Amorites,  they  not  only 
ibreed  their  way  through  his  land,  but  destroyed 
its  inhaUtants,  and  proceeding  onwards  towards 
the  adjoining  kingdom  of  Baalian,  they  in  like 
nunner  destroyed  the  inhabitants  of  that  district, 
sad  slew  Og,  their  king,  who  was  the  last  of  the 
Rephaim,  or  giants  (Deut  iii.  11).  The  tract  of 
which  they  thus  became  possessed  was  subse- 
quently allotted  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad, 
and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 

After  the  deadi  of  Moses  the  Israelites  crossed 
the  Jordan,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Joshua, 
took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Promised 
Land,  and  destroyed  its  inhabitants.  Several  cities, 
however,  still  held  out,  particularly  Jebus,  ailer- 
vsids  Jerusalem,  which  was  not  taken  till  the 
thne  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  6),  and  Sidon,  which 
Kerns  never  to  have  yielded  to  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
to  whom  it  was  allotted  (Judg.  i.  31).  Scattered 
portions  also  of  the  GanaanitiBh  nations  escaped, 
and  were  frequently  strong  enough  to  harass, 
thoQ^  not  to  dispossess,  &e  Israelites.  The  in- 
habitants of  Gibeon,  a  tribe  of  the  Hivites,  made 
peace  by  stratagem,  and  thus  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  fellow-countrymen.  Individuals 
from  amongst  ihe  Ganaanites  seem,  in  later  times, 
to  have  united  themselves,  in  some  way,  to  the 
Inaelites,  and  not  only  to  have  lived  in  peace, 
but  to  have  been  capable  of  holding  places  dt 
honour  and  power ;  thus  Uriah,  one  or  David^s 
oipfcains,  was  aHittite  (1  Chron.  xi.  41).  In  the 
time  of  Solomon,  when  the  kingdom  had  attained 
its  highest  glory  and  greatest  power,  all  the  rem- 
nants of  these  nations  were  made  tributary,  and 
bond-service  was  exacted  from  them  (I  Kings  ix. 
^).  The  Girgashites  seem  to  have  been  either 
wholly  destroyed  or  absorbed  in  other  tribes. 
We  find  no  mentbn  of  them  subsequent  to  ^ 
book  of  Joshua,  and  the  opinion  that  the  Gki^e- 
senes,  or  Gadarenes,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  were 
^heir  descendants,  has  very  little  evidence  to 
support  it  (Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in  Gen.  x. 
1«;  Rcland,  PaloiiHna,  i.  27,  p.  138).  The 
Anakites  were  completely  destroyed  by  Joshua, 
^cnjt  in  three  cities,  Gaza,  Gath,  and  Ashdod 
(Joih.  xi.  21-23) ;  and  the  powerfnl  nation  of  the 
Amaldiites,  many  times  defeated  and  continuaUy 
^"•ssing  the  Israelites,  were  at  last  totally  de- 
rtroyed  by  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (1  Chron.  iv.  43). 
Kt«i  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity,  there  were  survivors  of  five  of  the 
(^anaauitish  nations,  with  whom  alliancos  had  been 


made  by  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  commands 
which  had  been  given  them.  Some  of  the  Ganaan- 
ites, acc<»rding  to  ancient  tradition,  left  the  land 
of  Canaan  on  the  approach  of  Joshua,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Procopius  (X>s 
BeUo  VandaHco,  ii.  10)  relates  that  there  were  in 
Numidia,  at  Tigisis  {Tingia),  two  columns  on 
which  were  inscribed,  in  Phoenician  characters, 
riiUts  ifffA^v  ol  <puy6irr9S  imh  irpoadncov  *Ii}(roi)  tov 
Aj;<rroC  vlov  Ncn;^ — *  We  are  those  who  fled  fipom 
the  face  of  Joshua,  the  robber,  the  son  of  Naue.* 
(Bochart,  Ptleg,  i.  24 ;  MichaelisL  Laws  of 
Moae$f  art  31,  vol.  i.  p.  176,  Smith's  Transl. ; 
Winer's  Reahoorterbiteh,  arts.  *  Canaaniter '  and 
'  Josua'.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  Israelites  became 
possessed  of  the  Promised  Land  has  been  so  fre- 
quently brought  as  an  objection  to  the  inspired 
character  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  indeed  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  ordinary  providential  go- 
vernment of  God,  that  it  will  be  proper,  in  closing 
this  account,  to  notice  the  difficulty  which  has 
been  felt,  and  to  advert  to  some  of  the  hypotheses 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  removed.  Many  have 
asserted,  in  order  to  alleviate  the  difficulty,  that 
an  allotment  o(  the  world  was  made  by  Noah  to 
bis  three  sons,  and  that  by  this  allotment  the  Land 
of  Promise  fell  to  the  share  of  Shem — that  the  de- 
scendants of  Ham  were  therefore  usuipers  and  in- 
terlopers, and  that  on  this  ground  the  Israelites,  as 
the  descendants  of  Shem,  had  the  right  to  dispossess 
them.  This  explanation  is  as  old  as  Epiphanius, 
who  thus  answered  the  objection  of  the  Mani- 
chflsans.  Others  justify  the  war  on  the  ground  that 
the  Ganaanites  were  the  first  aggressors — a  justifica- 
tion which  applies  only  to  the  territory  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Michaelis,  to  whom  we  must 
refer  for  a  lengthened  investigation  of  the  subject 
(Laws  of  Moses,  b.  ii.  ch.  iii.  vol.  1,  p.  111-179, 
Smith's  Transl. j^  dissatisfied  with  these  and  other 
attempted  apologies,  asserts  that  the  Israelites  had 
a  right  to  the  UumI  of  Canaan,  as  ihB  common  pas- 
ture land  of  their  herdsmen,  in  consequence  of  the 
undisturbed  possession  and  appropriation  of  it 
ftom  the  time  of  Abraham  till  the  departure  of 
Jacob  into  Egypt — that  this  claim  had  never  been 
relinquished,  and  was  well  known  to  the  Ganaan- 
ites, and  that  therefore  the  Israelites  only  took 
possession  of  that  which  belonged  to  them.  The 
same  hypothesis  is  maintained  by  Jahn  (Hebrew 
Commonwealth,  ch.  ii.  &  x.  Stowe's  Transl.\  In 
the  Fragmenti  appendea  to  Taylor  s  edition  of 
Calmet's  Dictionary  (voL  iv.  pp.  95,  96),  another 
ground  of  justification  is  sought  in  the  supposed 
identity  of  race  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty  under 
which  the  Israelites  were  oppressed,  with  the  tribes 
that  overran  Canaan — so  that  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  was  merely  an  act  of  retributive  justice 
for  the^  injuries  which  their  compatriots  in  Egypt 
had  inflicted  on  the  Israelites.  To  all  these  and 
similar  attempts  to  justify,  on  the  ground  of  legal 
right,  the  forcible  occupation  of  die  land  by  the 
Inaelites,  and  the  extermination  (at  least  to  a  great 
extent)  of  the  existing  occupants,  it  is  to  be  objected, 
that  no  such  reason  as  any  of  these  is  hinted  at  in 
the  sacred  record.  The  right  to  carry  on  a  war  of 
extermination  is  there  rested  simply  on  the  divine 
command  to  do  so.  That  the  Israelites  were  in- 
struments in  Grod's  hand  is  a  lesson  not  only  con- 
tinually impressed  on  their  minds  by  the  teaching 
of  Moses,  but  enforced  by  their  ddcat  whenever 
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they  relied  oii  their  own  strength.  Tliat  there 
may  liave  been  groundfi  of  justification,  on  the  plea 
of  human  or  legal  right,  ought  not  indeed  to  be 
denied,  but  it  is,  we  imagine,  quite  clear,  from 
the  numerous  attempts  to  Knd  what  these  grounds 
were,  that  they  are  not  stated  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  to  seek  for  tliem  as  though  they  were 
necessary  to  the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  seems 
to  be  an  abandonment  of  the  high  ground  on 
which  alone  their  justification  can  be  safely  rested 
— tlie  express  command  of  God. 

It  may  be  said  that  tiiis  is  only  shifting  the 
difficulty,  and  that  just  in  proportion  as  we 
exculpate  the  Israelites  from  the  charges  of  rob- 
bery and  murder,  in  tlieir  making  war  without 
legal  ground,  we  lower  the  character  of  the  Being 
whose  commands  they  obeyed,  and  throw  doubt 
on  those  commands  being  really  given  by  God. 
This  has  indeed  been  a  favourite  objection  of  infi- 
dels to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Such  objectors  wonld  do  well  to  consider  whether 
God  has  not  an  absolute  right  to  dispose  of  men  as 
he  sees  fit,  and  whether  an  exterminating  war, 
from  which  there  was  at  least  the  opportunity  of 
escape  by  fligiit,  is  at  all  more  opposed  to  our 
notions  of  justice,  than  a  destroying  flood,  or 
earthquake,  or  pestilence.  Again,  whether  the 
fact  of  making  a  chosen  nation  ci  His  wor^iippers 
the  instruments  of  punishing  those  whose  wicked- 
ness was  notoriously  great,  did  not  much  more 
impressively  vindicate  his  character  as  the  only 
God,  who  *will  Dot  give  his  glory  to  another, 
nor  his  praise  to  graven  images,"  than  if  the  pu- 
nishment had  been  brought  aJt)out  by  natural 
causes.  Such  considerations  as  these  must,  we 
apprehend,  silence  those  who  complain  of  injustice 
done  to  the  Canaanites.  But  tlien  it  is  objected 
furtlier,  that  such  an  arrangement  is  fraught  with 
evil  to  those  who  are  made  the  instruments  of 
punishment,  and,  as  an  example,  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  be  abused  by  all  who  have  the  power  to 
persecute.  As  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites — 
that  they  were  continually  reminded  that  it  was 
for  tlie  wickedness  of  those  nations  that  they  were 
driven  out,  and,  above  all,  that  tliey  themselves 
would  be  exposed  to  similar  punishment  if  they 
were  seduced  into  idolatry — an  evil  to  which  they 
were  especially  prone.  As  to  tfie  example,  it  can 
apply  to  no  case  where  there  is  not  an  eoually 
clear  expression  of  God's  will.  A  person  without 
such  a  commission  has  no  more  right  to  plead  the 
example  of  the  Israelites  in  justification  of  liis  ex- 
terminating or  even  harassing  those  whom  he  ima- 
gines to  be  God's  enemies,  than  to  plead  the 
example  of  Moses  in  justification  of  his  promul- 
gating a  new  law  purporting  to  come  from  Gk>d. 
In  a  word,  the  justification  of  the  Israelites,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  is  to  be  sought  in  this  alone,  that 
they  were  clearly  commissioned  by  Grod  to  ac- 
complish this  work  of  judgment,  thus,  at  once, 
giving  public  testimony  to,  and  receivuig  an  aw- 
ful impression  of,  His  power  and  authority,  so  as 
in  some  measure  to  check  the  outrageous  idolatry 
into  which  almost  the  whole  world  bad  sunk. — 

F.  W.  G. 

CANDACE,  or,  more  correctly,  Kanoake 
(both  the  c  B  being  hard),  was  the  name  of  that 
queen  of  the  Ethiopians  {Katvhdicn  ^  fiaffi\i(r<ra 
AiBt&irvp),  whose  high  treasurer  was  converted  to 


Cliristianity  under  the  preaching  of  Philip  th? 
Evangelist  (Acts  viii.  27).  The  country  over 
which  she  ruled  was  not,  as  some  writers  allege, 
what  is  known  to  us  as  Abyssinia;  it  was  that 
region  in  Upper  Nubia  which  was  called  by  the 
Greeks  Meroe  and  is  supposed  to  correspoiui  to 
the  present  province  of  Atbara,  lying  between  13P 
and  IR^  north  latitude.  From  the  circumstance  of 
its  being  nearly  enclosed  by  the  Atbara  (Astabo- 
ras  or  Tacazze)  on  the  right,  and  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  or  White  river,  and  the  Nile  on  the  lef^ 
it  was  sometimes  designated  the  *  Island'  of  Me- 
roe ;  but  the  ancient  kingdom  appears  to  have 
extended  at  one  period  to  the  nortii  of  the  island 
as  far  as  Mount  Berkal.  The  city  of  Meroe 
stood  near  tiie  present  Assour,  about  twenty  miles 
north  of  Shendy  ;  and  the  extensive  and  magnifi- 
cent ruins  found  not  oidy  there,  but  along  the 
upfier  valley  of  the  Nile,  attest  the  art  and  civihza- 
tion  of  tiie  ancient  Ethiopians.  These  ruins,  seen 
only  at  a  distance  by  Bruce  and  Burckhardt, 
have  since  been  minutely  examined  and  accu- 
rately described  by  Cailliaud  (  Voyage  a  Meroe], 
Riippel  (Reisen  in  h'ttbieriy  S^c),  and  other  travel- 
lers. Meroe,  from  being  long  Uie  centre  of  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  Africa  and  the  south 
of  Asia,  became  one  of  the  richest  countries  upon 
earth ;  the  *  merchandise'  and  wealth  of  Ethiopia 
(Isa.  xlv.  14)  was  the  theme  of  the  poets  both  of 
Palestine  and  Greece ;  and  since  much  of  that 
affluence  would  find  its  way  into  the  royal  cofTen, 
the  circumstance  gives  emphasis  to  the  phrase— 
irdffris  Tijy  Tcifof, '  all  the  treasure'  of  Queen  Can- 
dace.  It  is  further  interesting  to  know,  from  the 
testimonies  of  various  profane  authors,  that  fw 
some  time  both  before  and  after  tlie  Christian  era, 
Ethiopia  Proper  was  under  the  rule  of  female 
sovereigns,  who  all  bore  the  appellation  of '  Caii- 
dace,'  which  was  not  so  much  a  proper  name  as 
a  distinctive  title,  common  to  every  succesive 
queen,  like  *  Pharaoh'  and  *  Ptolemy'  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt,  and  *  Cssar'  to  tlie  emperors  of  Rome. 
Thus  Pliny  (^m^  Nat.  vi.  29)  says  that  the  c«i- 
turions  whom  Nero  sent  to  explore  the  country 
rejxirted — *  regnare  in  Meroe  feminam  Candaten^ 
quod  nomen  multis  jam  annis  ad  reginas  transiit.' 
Strabo  also  (p.  820,  e<l.  Casaub.)  speaks  of  a 
warrior-queen  of  Ethiopia  called  Candace,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  the  same  whom  Dion  Cassius 
(liv.  5)  describes  as  queen  of  the  AlOloms  vttp 
AlyvTTTov  olKovyrts.  An  insult  having  been  of* 
fered  to  the  Romans  on  the  Ethiopian  frontier  of 
Egypt,  Caius  Petronius,  the  governor  of  the  lat- 
ter province,  marched  against  tlie  Ethiopians,  and 
having  defeated  them  in  the  field,  took  Pseica, 
and  then  crossing  the  sands  which  had  long  before 
proved  fatal  to  Cambyses,  advanced  (o  Premiiis, 
a  strong  position.  He  next  attacked  Napata,  the 
capital  of  Queen  Candace,  took  and  d«tioyed  it; 
but  tlien  retired  to  Premnis,  where  he  left  a  gar- 
rison, whom  the  warlike  queen  assailed,  but  ther 
were  relieved  by  Petronius.  This  Napata,  by 
Dion  called  Teuape,  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near 
Mount  Berkal,  and  to  have  been  a  kind  of  seccmd 
Meroe  ;  and  there  is  still  in  that  neighbourhood 
(where  th^  are  likewise  many  splendid  ruins)  a 
village  which  bears  the  very  similar  name  of 
Meratoe.  Eusebius,  who  flourished  in  the  fourth 
century,  says,  that  in  his  day  the  queens  of  Ethi- 
o])ia  continued  to  be  called  Candace. 

A  curious  confirmation  of  the  fact  of  female 
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■ovfnigDt;  having  firevailed  in  EEhiopla  hu  been 
rernarlLed  an  tho  exutiug  moiiumenU  of  the  cduji- 
Irj.  Thus,  on  Ihe  laigart  lepulchtat  pyiamiil 
n«i  Asjovir,  The  ancient  Mctw  (see  Cnilliauii, 
Iilate  ilvi.),  a  rnniile  warrior,  with  the  myal  en- 
ugTU  on  her  heait,  dni^  fbrword  a  number  of 
captivta  as  offeringt  la  thr  goda ;  on  another  com- 
[XUtTDcnt  the  it  in  a  warlike  babil,  about  to  de- 
(tiu)>  (he  lame  group.  Heeien,  after  [l«ctibing 
the  niDnumedla  at  Naga,  or  Nalia,  loulh-esat  ol" 
Shendf,  nji, '  It  ti  evident  that  theie  lepretenla- 
tioiu  pDuea  many  [KculiariLei,  and  that  (hey 
are  not  pure  Egyptian.  The  mo6(  remarkabl^ 
dtfl«rence  appears  in  the  pemni  oiTeiing-  The 
queou  appear  with  Ihe  Vhig» ;  and  not  merely  ai 
pmeiifing  oHering*,  but  at  heroina  and  con- 
querorg.  Nutliing  uf  this  kind  haa  yet  been  dt>- 
coiered  on  the  Egyptian  relidi,  either  in  Egypt 
or  Nubia.  It  may  therefore  with  certainty  be 
concluded,  that  they  are  lubiecla  peculiar  to 
Ethiopia.  Among  the  Ethii^iaiB,  laya  Strabo 
(]>.  1177),  the  women  also  are  armed.  Heiodotiti 
(li.  100)  mentiooi  a  Nitocria  antong  the  ancient 
queeoi  of  Ethiopia.  Upon  tlie  relief  [on  the 
moaament  at  Kalabib^J  representing  the  con- 
quest or  Ethiopia  by  Seaoalru,  there  ii  a  queen, 
with  ber  soni,  who  appears  b^ore  bim  as  a  cap- 
tive'  (Heeren,  On  the  fiationi  of  Africa,  vol.  li. 
p.  399).  I(  is  lingular  enough,  that  when  Bruce 
was  at  Shendy,  the  govemoient  of  tlie  district  waa 
in  the  hands  of  a  fernate  called  Sitliaa,  i.e.  the 
lady  or  miitreu.  He  >ayt  'There  is  a  tradition 
there,  that  a  woman,  wlnse  name  was  Hendaqu^ 
mce  goremed  at]  that  country,  whence  we  might 
imagine  that  Chia  waa  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Caodace ;  Tor  writing  this  name  in  Greek  letten 
it  will  Cfflne  to  be  no  other  than  Hendaquf,  the 
lutiveormiitrewofChendiorChanJi'  (Traveli 
to  diworer  Iht  Stmrce  of  the  Kile,  ml .  iv.  p.  512; 
conip.  vol.  i.  p.  SOS).  It  is  true  that,  the  name 
KajHlak^  tieing  foreign  to  the  Jewa,  it  is  in  vain  to 
seek  with  Calmel  fur  its  etymology  in  Hebrew,  but 
the  conjectural  derivation  proposed  hy  Bruce  ii 
whoUy  madmimiblf;  nor  is  the  attempt  of  Hiller 
to  tface  its  meaning  in  the  Ethiopic  language 
much  moie  satisfactory  (Simouis,  OTumvaticon 
Kav.  Tett.  p.  H8).  De  Dieu  asserts,  on  the  au- 
thority of  ecclesiastical  tradition,  tliat  the  proper 
"       ■    n  the  Acta  waa 
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Lacaia,  and  that  of  her  chamberlain  Judich. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  form  of  Judaism  was 
at  this  period  professed  to  a  certain  extent  in 
Ethiopia,  as  well  aa  in  the  neighbouring  country 
of  .\byssiiiia.  Ireuffius  (iii.  12)  and  Eusebius 
{Hiel.  Eccl.  ii.  1)  ascribe  to  Candace's  minister 
her  own  conversion  to  Christianity,  and  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel  tlirougboul  her  kingdom  i 
and  with  this  agrees  the  Abyssinian  tradition,  that 
he  was  likewise  the  apostle  of  Tigt&  that  part  of 
Abywinia  which  lay  nearest  to  Heroti ;  it  is 
added  that  he  afterwards  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Arabia  Felix,  and  also  in  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
where  he  suffered  martyrdom  ;_See  Tillemonl, 
J/em.  Hitt  Eccl.  torn.  ii.  j  Basnage,  ExerdiaU. 
anti-Baron-  p.  113  j  Ludolf,  Comment,  ad  Hitt, 
-CfAiip.  p.  89).     [Etbiopu;  Abtssikia.]— 

CANDLESTICK  (rnijlpn;  Sqii.  *  Aux^I")- 
Tlie  candelabrum  which  Movs  was  commanded 
111  uuLe  for  the  t^tcmacle,  after  Ihe  model  aliown 


him  in  the  Mount,  is  chiefly  known  to  us  by  the 
panoges  in  Etod.  xiv.  31-40  ;  iixvli.  17-34  )  on. 
which  some  additional  light  is  thrown  by  the 
Jewish  wrilen,  and  by  the  teprnaitation  c^  the 
ils  of  the  Temple  oo  the  arch  of  Titus. 
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gold,  of  which  an  entire  taloit  wai  expended  on 
the  candelabrum  itself  and  its  appendage*.  Tlie 
mode  in  which  tlie  metal  waa  to  be  worked  is 
described  by  a  terra  which  appeart  to  mean 
vnmghi  witii  the  hammer,  aa  opptiaed  to  eaet  by 
fusion.  The  structure  of  the  candelabrum,  as  far 
as  it  is  defined  in  the  passages  referred  t<^  con- 
sisted of  a  base ;  of  a  sbail  riaing  out  of  it ;  of 
six  arms,  which  oune  out  by  three*  Ikim  two 
opposite  side*  of  the  shaft  ;  of  seven  lamp*,  which 
were  supported  on  tlie  summits  of  the  central 
shatl  and  the  six  arms ;  and  of  tliree  different 
kinds  of  ornaments  belonging  to  the  shaft  and 
arms.  These  ornaments  are  called  by  name* 
which  mean  eup»,  globet,  and  Uotsonu.  The 
cups  receive,  in  verse  33,  the  epithet  almaad- 
thaped  (it  being  uncertain  wbeUier  the  lesem- 
hhmce  was  to  A\efhdt  or  to  the/ouwrs).  Three 
such  cujis  are  allolfed  to  every  aim  ;  but  four  to 
the  shall :  twoand-twenty  in  all.  Of  the  four  on 
tJie  sliaft,  tliree  are  onleied  to  be  placed  seve- 
rely under  the  spots  where  (he  three  pairs  of  arm* 
set  out  from  the  shaft.  The  place  of  the  fourth 
is  not  assigned  ;  but  we  may  conceive  it  to  have 
lieen  eidier  between  the  base  and  Ihe  cup  below 
the  lowest  tier  of  arms,  or,  as  Bahr  pnfori,  to 
have  been  near  the  summit  of  tlie  shaft  As  for 
the  name  of  the  second  ornament,  the  word  only 
occun  in  two  places  in  llie  Old  Testament,  in 
which  it  appears  to  mean  the  capital  of  a  column; 
but  the  Jewuh  writers  generally  (cited  in  Ugolini, 
ThetauT.  xi,  BU)  concur  in  considering  it  to 
mean  appta  in  Ibis  place.  Joaephus,  as  he 
enumeiata  fbur  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  there- 
fore two  of  his  terms  must  be  considered  identical, 
may  be  supposed  to  liave  understood  glcbet,  or 
poJneffranaCer(^ffpaiplatPo1ffltOL,Antiq.u\.G').  But 
as  the  term  here  used  is  not  Ihe  common  name 
for   pomegranates,   and   as  the   SejA.  and   Vul- 
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gate  render  it  tn^atownipts  and  apHaruke,  it  is 
safest  to  assume  that  it  denotes  bodies  of  a  spherical 
shape,  and  to  leave  the  precise  kind  undeffaied. 
B%hr,  however,  is  in  favour  of  apples  {SymboUk, 
i.  414).  The  name  of  the  third  ornament  means 
hloawmy  bud;  but  it  is  so  general  a  term  that  it 
may  apply  to  any  flower.  The  Sept,  Josqihus, 
and  Maimonides,  understand  it  of  toe  lily ;  and 
Btthr  prefers  the  flower  of  the  almond.  It  now  re- 
mains to  consider  the  manner  in  which  these 
three  ornaments  were  attached  to  the  candela- 
brum. The  obscurity  of  verse  33,  which  orders 
that  there  shall  be  *  three  almond-shaped  cups  on 
one  arm,  globe  and  blossom,  and  three  almond- 
shaped  cups  on  the  other  arm,  globe  and  blossom ; 
so  on  all  die  arms  which  come  out  of  the  shaft,* 
has  led  some  to  suppose  that  there  was  only  one 
globe  and  blossom  to  every  three  cups.  However, 
the  fact  that,  according  to  verse  34,  the  shaft 
(which,  as  being  the  principal  part  of  the  whole, 
is  here  called  the  candelabrum  itself),  which  had 
only  four  cups,  is  ordered  to  have  globes  and 
blossoms  (in  the  plural),  is  a  sufficient  proof  to 
the  contrary. 

It  i»  to  be  observed,  that  the  original  text  does 
not  define  the  height  and  breadth  of  any  part  of 
the  candelabrum;  nor  whether  the  shaft  and 
arms  were  of  equal  height ;  nor  whether  the  arms 
were  curved  round  the  shaft,  or  left  it  at  a  right 
angle,  and  then  ran  parallel  with  it.  Hie  Jewish 
authorities  maintain  that  the  height  c/t  tfie  can- 
delabrum was  eighteen  jialms,  or  three  ells ;  and 
that  the  distance  between  the  outer  lamps  on  each 
side  was  two  ells.  Bxbr,  however,  on  the  ground 
of  harmcmical  proportion  with  the  altar  of  incense 
and  table  of  shew-bread,  the  dimensions  of  which 
are  assigned,  conjectures  that  the  candelabrum 
was  only  an  ell  and  a  half  high  and  broad.  The 
Jewish  tradition  imiformly  supports  the  opinion 
that  the  arms  and  shaft  were  or  equal  height ;  as 
do  also  Josephus  and  Philo  {L  c. ;  Quia  Rer,  Div. 
HiBT.  }  44) ;  as  well  as  the  representation  on  the 
arch  of  Titus.  Scacchius  has,  however,  main- 
tained that  they  formed  a  pyramid,  of  which  the 
shaft  was  the  apex. 

This  candelabrum  was  placed  in  the  Holy 
Place,  on  the  south  side  (•'.  e.  tu  the  left  of  a  person 
entering  the  tabernacle),  opposite  tiie  table  of  riiew- 
bread  (£xod.  xxvi.  35)^  its  lamps,  which  were 
sup()lied  with  pure  olive  oil  only,  were  lighted  every 
evening,  and  extinguished  (as  it  seems)  every 
morning  (Exod.  xxvii.  21 ;  xxx.  7,  8 ;  Lev.  xxiv. 
3 ;  1  Sam.  iii.  3;  2  Chron.  xiii.  II).  Although 
the  tabernacle  had  no  windows,  there  is  no  good 
ground  for  believing  that  the  lamp  burnt  by  day 
m  it,  whatever  may  have  been  me  ust^  of  the 
second  temple.  It  has  also  been  much  disputed 
whether  the  candeli^rum  stood  lengthwise  or 
diagonally  as  regards  the  tabernacle;  but  no 
conclusive  argument  can  be  adduced  for  either 
view.  As  tlie  lamp  on  the  central  shaft  was 
by  tlie  Jewish  wnters  called  *3"TyD  "T3,  the 
trestemy  or  evening  lamp,  some  maintain  that 
the  former  name  could  not  be  applicable  unless 
the  candelabrum  stood  across  the  tabernacle,  as 
then  only  would  the  central  lamp  point  to  the 
west.  Otliers  again  adhere  to  the  latter  signiflca- 
tiou,  and  build  on  a  tradition  that  the  central 
hunp  ulone  burnt  from  evening  to  evening,  the 
other  six  lieing  extinguished  by  day  (Reland, 
Aniiq.  i.  5.  8). 


In  the  first  temple,  instead  of  tins  nngle 
delabrum,  there  were  ten  candelahra  of  pore  gold 
(whose  structure  is  not  described,  ahhongn  fidoers 
are  mentioned :  1  Kings  viL  49 ;  2  Cfaran.  ir.  1\ 
one  half  of  which  stood  on  the  north  and  the  (rthcr 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Holy  Plaee.  These  wen 
carried  away  to  Babylon  (Jer.  liL  19).  In  Ifae 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  fiiere  appears  to  have  bem 
only  one  candelabrum  again  (1  liac.  L  21 ;  ir. 
49,50).  It  is  prolN&hle  &t  it  alM>  had  only  seven 
lamps.  At  least,  that  was  the  case  in  the  cande- 
labrum of  the  Herodian  temple,  according  totfaede- 
scription  of  Josephus  {De  BeU,  Jud,  viL  S).  Hiis 
candelabrum  is  the  one  which,  after  die  dcstme- 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  was  carried  with  other  spoils  to 
Rome ;  then,  A.n.  455,  became  a  part  of  the  plun- 
der which  Genseric  transported  to  Alrica;  wm 
again,  about  ▲.n.  533,  recaptured  from  the  Vsm- 
dals  by  Belisarius,  and  carried  to  Constantinopi^ 
and  was  thence  sent  off  to  Jerusalem,  and  fivm 
that  time  has  disappeared  altogether.  It  is  to  this 
candelabrum  that  the  representation  on  the  arch 
of  Titus  at  Rome  was  intended  to  apply ;  and, 
although  the  existence  of  the  figures  of  eagles  and 
marine  monsters  on  (he  pediment  of  that  lamp 
tends,  with  other  minor  objections,  to  render  ^ 
accuracy  of  that  copy  very  questionable  (as  it  is  in- 
credible the  Jews  snould  have  admitted  any  socli 
graven  images  into  their  temple),  yet  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  other  points,  it  may  be 
relied  upon  as  a  reasonably  correct  representstkii 
of  the  Herodian  candelabrum.  Relaiid  has  de- 
voted a  valuable  little  work  to  this  subject,  Di 
SpoUis  TempU  Hierosolym,  in  Amu  Titiano,  cd. 
sec.  Schulse,  1775. — J.  N. 

CANE  (or  Calamus),  Swkbt,  sn  aromatie 
seed,  mentioned  among  the  drugs  with  which  wsr 
cred  perftunes  were  compounded  (Exdc.  xxvii.  19) 
[KanbhI. 

CANKKR-WORM.    [Yelsx.] 

CANNEH  (Eaek.  xxvu.  23\  probably  the 
same  as  Calnkh  (Gen.  x.  10),  wmch  see. 

CANON.  1.  The  Gre^  word  Ksv^  de- 
notes, primarily,  a  straight  rod ;  and  fiom  tbii 
flow  numerous  derivative  uses  (^  it,  in  all  (^ 
which  the  idea  of  straigfUness,  as  opposed  to  cbH- 
quity,  is  apparent  Among  the  rest,  it  is  on- 
ployed  to  denote  a  rule  or  standard,  by  a  refer- 
ence to  which  the  rectitude  of  opinions  or  actiuos 
may  be  determined.  In  this  latter  acceptation  it 
is  used  in  the  New  Testament  (comp.  Giu.  vi  16$ 
Phil.  iii.  16).  In  the  same  soise  it  is  ftequmtly 
used  by  the  Greek  fathers  (Suicer.  TAes,  Eodes- 
in  voce);  and  as  the  great  standard  to  whidi 
they  smight  to  ajipeal  in  all  matten  of  faith  and 
duty  was  the  revealed  will  of  God  contained  in 
the  scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testamots* 
thev  came  insensibly  to  apply  this  term  to  the 
collective  body  of  those  wntmgs,  and  to  spesk  ^ 
tliem  as  thb  Canon  or  Rui.x.  In  tiie  same  sc* 
cq)tation  we  shall  use  the  term  in  this  article. 

2.  The  Canon  then  may  be  defined  to  be  *11k 
Authoritative  Standard  of  Religion  and  Mocal^ 
composed  of  those  writings  which  have  been  givtn 
for  this  purpose  by  God  to  men.'  A  definition 
frequently  given  of  the  Canon  is,  that  it  is  'The 
Catalogue  of  the  Sacred  Books;'  while  Semler 
(Von  Freier  Untersuehungen des  Canons),  Doe- 
derlein  {InstUutio  TheoL  Christ  torn.  i.  p.  83), 
and  others,  define  it  as  *  The  List  of  the  Boob 
publicly  read  in  the  meetings  of  the  eoriy  Chris- 
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tHmi.*  Hie  fonner  of  tfaeK  definitiong,  however, 
leartB  oort  of  sight  the  true  meaning  of  &e  term 
Canon ;  and  the  latter  is  doubly  emmeotu,  as  it 
not  only  omits  Ihe  main  chamctnistic  of  the 
GanoD,  its  dhme  authority^  but  substitates  (br 
this  a  characteristic  which  is  historically  fisilse, 
as  the  Canon  was  not  at  any  time  synonymous 
with  the  list  of  boolu  read  in  public  in  the  early 
cbarcbes. 

3.  According  to  this  definition,  in  order  to  esta^ 
blish  the  Canon  of  Scripture,  it  is  necessary  to 
ixm  fliat  all  the  books  of  which  it  is  composed 
me  t]S  divine  aodiority ;  that  they  are  entire  and 
incorrupt;  that,  baring  them,  it  is  complete 
witiiont  any  ad(Ution  ftam  any  other  source ;  and 
thst  it  comprises  the  whole  of  those  books  for 
which  dirine  authority  can  be  proved.  It  is  ob- 
rioos  that,  if  any  of  these  four  particulars  be  not 
tim^  Scrijiitmi?  caibot  be  the  sole  and  supreme 
<tuidaid  of  relip:hKi8  truth  and  duty.  If  any  of 
the  books  of  which  it  is  composed  be  not  of  di- 
rine authority,  then  part  of  it  we  are  not  bound 
(o submit  to;  and  consequently,  as  a  whole,  it  is 
not  ^  standard  of  truth  and  morals.  If  its  se- 
paiate  pazts  be  not  in  the  state  in  which  they  left 
the  hands  of  their  authors,  but  have  been  muti- 
lated, interpolated,  or  altered,  then  it  can  form 
00  safe  standard ;  (or  in  appraling  to  it,  one  can- 
not be  sure  tiiat  the  appeal  is  not  made  to  what  is 
spurious,  and  what,  consequently,  may  be  erro- 
neous. If  it  require  or  aomit  of  supplementary 
(delations  from  God,  whether  preserved  by  tra- 
ditiai  or  communicated  from  time  to  time  to  the 
Cfaureh,  it  obviously  would  be  a  mere  contradic- 
tion in  terms  to  call  it  con^hte,  as  a  standard  of 
the  divine  will.  And  if  any  other  books  were 
extant,  having  an  equal  claim,  with  the  books 
of  which  it  is  composed,  to  be  r^arded  as  of  di- 
vine authority,  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  the 
nle  standard  of  trudi ;  for  in  this  case  the  one 
dais  of  books  would  be  quite  as  deserving  of  our 
fererenoe  as  the  other. 

4.  Reelecting  the  evidence  by  which  the  Canon 
is  thus  to  be  established,  there  exists  considerable 
diflWn»ce  of  opinion  amongst  Christians.    Some 
cmtend,  with  tiie  Catholics,  that  the  authorita- 
tive decision  of  the  Churdi  is  aXotoe  competent  to 
determine  ihe  Canon ;  others  appeal  to  the  concur- 
not  testimony  of  the  Jewish  and  early  Christian 
^'riteis;  and  others  rest  their  strongest  reliance 
on  the  internal  evidence  furnished  by  the  books 
of  Scripture  themselves.    We  cannot  say  that  we 
ve  tansfied  with  any  of  these  sources  of  evidence 
exclusively.    As  Michaelis  remarks,  the  first  is 
ooe  to  which  no  consistent  Protestant  can  appeal, 
for  the  matter  to  be  determined  is  of  such  a  kind, 
tlat,  unless  we  grant  the  Church  to  be  mfallible^ 
^  is  quite  possible  that  she  may  at  any  given  pe- 
"od  of  her  existence  determine  erroneously ;  and 
*">•  sees  not  why  the  question  may  not  be  as  suc- 
J^'ftdly  investigated  by  a  private  individual  as 
"f  ftie  Church.    The  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
j^cient witnesses  is  invaluable  so  far  as  it  goes; 
out  it  may  be  doubted  if  it  be  sufficient  of  itself 
to  settle  this  question,  for  the  question  is  not  cn- 
'*'^yoneof  fiicts,  and  testimony  is  good  proof 
only  ht  facts.    As  for  the  internal  evidence,  one 
jjfwis  only  to  lo(^  at  the  havoc  which  Semler  and 
^  school  have  made  of  the  Canon,  to  he  satisfied 
"*t  where  dogmatical  considerations  are  alloweil 
to  detennine  exclusively  such   questions,  each 


man  will  extend  or  extruncate  the  Canon  so  as 
to  adjust  it  to  tiie  Procrustean  couch  of  his  own 
preo(Hiceived  notions.  As  the  question  is  one 
partly  of  fact  and  partly  of  opimon,  the  appro- 
priate grounds  of  decision  will  oe  best  securecf  by 
a  combination  of  authentic  testimony  with  the 
evidence  supplied  by  the  books  themselves.  We 
want  to  know  that  these  books  were  really  written 
by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear;  we  want 
to  be  satisfied  that  these  persons  were  commonly 
reputed  and  held  by  their  cohtemporaries  to  be 
assisted  by  the  divine  spirit  in  what  they  wrote ; 
and  we  want  to  be  sure  that  care  was  taken  by  those 
to  whom  their  writings  were  first  addressed,  that 
diese  should  be  preserved  entire  and  uncorrupt. 
For  all  &is  we  must  appeal  to  the  testimony  of 
competent  witnesses^  as  the  only  suitable  evidence 
for  such  matters.  B«t  after  we  have  ascertained 
these  pointe  affirmatively,  we  still  require  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  books  themselves  contain  nothing 
obviously  inoooniatible  with  the  ascription  to 
their  authors  of  the  divine  assistance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  are  in  all  respects  favourable  to  this 
supposition.  We  want  to  see  that  they  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other;  tiiat  the  statements  they 
contain  are  credible;  that  the  doctrines  they 
teach  are  not  foolish,  immoral,  or  self-contradic- 
tory; diat  their  authors  really  assumed  to  be 
under  the  divine  direction  in  what  they  wrote, 
and  afibrded  competent  proofii  of  this  to  those 
around  them ;  and  that  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  such  as  the  style  of  the  writers,  the  allu- 
sions made  by  them  to  places  uid  evente,  &c.,  are 
in  keeping  with  the  conclusion  to  which  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  has  already  led.  In  this  way  we 
advance  to  a  complete  mcnul  proof  of  the  divine 
authority  and  canonical  claims  of  the  sacred 
writings. 

5.  The  books  specified  as  canonical  in  the  6th 
Article  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  1st 
of  the  Confession  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  are 
received  as  such  by  the  majority  of  Protestants. 
To  these  the  Church  of  Rome  adds,  as  part  of  the 
Old  Testament,  ten  other  books,  or  parts  of  books, 
which  Protestants  reject  as  Apocryphal  [Apo- 
crtpha].  For  the  evidence  m  support  of  the 
genuineness  and  divine  authority  of  uioee  books 
universally  regarded  by  Christians  as  canonical, 
taken  individually,  we  shall  refer  here  to  the  ar- 
ticles in  this  work  under  the  titles  of  these  books 
respectively.  The  remainder  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle shall  be  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  the  formation 
and  history  of  the  Canon,  first  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  then  of  the  New. 

6.  Formation  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon, — 
By  this  is  meant  the  collection  into  one  whole  of 
all  those  books  whose  divine  authority  was  recog^ 
nised  by  the  Jews,  and  which  now  form  the  Old 
Testament,  as  diat  is  received  by  the  Protestant 
churches.  The  question  is — ^At  what  time  and 
by  whom  was  this  done  9 

In  answer  to  this,  a  very  steadflut  tradition  of 
tiie  Jews  ascribes  the  completion  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment  Canon  to  Ezra,  and  certain  other  persons  who, 
after  the  re-building  of  the  Temple,  formed  with 
him,  and  under  his  auspices,  what  has  been  called 

the  Great  Synagogue  (n^n^Pl  nD33).    Without 

pretending  to  be  able  to  give  full  demonstration  of 
the  accuracy  of  this  traditionary  opinion,  it  seems 
to  us  one  which  may  by  evidence,  both  direct  and 
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circumstantial,  be  rendered  so  extremely  pro- 
bable, that  to  call  it  in  question  would  be  to  ex- 
hibit a  d^ree  of  scepticism  such  as,  in  all  other 
questions  of  a  similar  kind,  would  be  thought 
highly  unreasonable  and  absurd.     In  the  first 

flace,  there  is  tlie  testimony  of  the  tradition  itself, 
t  occurs  in  one  of  the  oldest  books  of  the  Tal- 
mud, the  Pirke  Aboth ;   and  is  repeated,  with 
greater  minuteness,  in  the  Babylonian  Oemarah 
(TV.  Baba  Bathra,  fol.  13,  2.    See  the_passage8 
in  Buxtorf  s  Tiberias^  lib.  i.  c.  10>    The  sub- 
stance of  it  is  that,  after  Moses  and  the  elders, 
the  sacred  books  were  watched  OTor  by  the  pro- 
pAiets;  and  that  the  Canon  was  completed  by 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue.    Against  this  tradition  it  has  been  ob- 
jected that  it  proves  too  much,  for  it  says  that  the 
men  of  the  Great  Sjmagogue  tprote  the  later  books, 
such  as  the  twelve  mmat  proj^ets,  &c.    But  that^ 
by  writing,  is  here  meant  not  the  original  com- 
posing of  these  books,  but  the  ascription  (the  to- 
writing)  of  them  to  the  sacred  CancHi  may  be  in- 
ferred, partly  from  the  circumstance  that,  in  the 
same  tradition,  the  men  of  Heiekiah  are  said  to 
have  written  tlie  Proverbs,  which  can  only  mean 
that  they  copied  them  (see  Prov.  xxv.  1),  fm  the 
purpose  of  inserting  them   in  the  Canon ;  and 
partly  from  the  fact  that  the  word  here  used 
(pnS)  is  used  by  the  Targumist,  oo  Prpv.  xxv. 
1,  as  equivalent  to  the  Heb.  pfiy.    An  attempt 
has  also  been  made  to  discredit  this  tradition,  by 
adducing  the  circiunstance  that  Simon  the  Just, 
who  lived  long  after  Ezra,  is  said,  in  the  Pirke 
Aboth,  to  have  been  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Great  Synagogue ;  but  to  this  much  weight  can- 
not be  allowed,  partly  because  Simon  is,  in  the 
passage  referred  to,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  which  indi- 
cates his  having  outlived  it ;  and  principally  be- 
cause the  same  body  of  tradition  which  states 
this  opinion,  makes  him  the  successor  of  Ezra  :  so 
that  either  the  whole  is  a  mistake,  or  the  Simon 
referred  to  must  have  been  a  different  person  from 
the  Simon  who  is  commonly  known  by  the  title  of 
*  Just*  (Cf.  Othonis,  Lex,  Rabbin,  Philol  p.  604, 
Gen.  1675 ;  Havernick^s  Einleitung  in  das  A,  T. 
Th.  i.  Abt  1,  s.  43^.  Or  we  may  adopt  the  opinion 
of  Hartmann  {Dte  Enge    Verbindung  des  Alt, 
Test,  mit  d,  Neuen,  s.  127),  that  the  college  of 
men  learned  in  the  law,  which  gathered  round 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  which  properly  was  the 
synagogue,  continued  to  receive  accessions  for 
many  years  after  their  death,  by  means  of  which 
it  existed  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  without 
our  being  required  to  suppose  that  what  is  af- 
firmed concerning  its  doings  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
is  meant  to  refer  to  it  during  the  entire  period  of 
its  existence.     Suspicions  have  also  been  cast 
upon  this  tradition  from  the  multitude  of  extrava- 
gant wonders  narrated  by  the  Jews  respecting  the 
Great  Synagogue.     But  such  are  found  in  aUnost 
every  traditionary  record  attaching  to  persons  or 
bodies  which  possess  a  nationally  heroic  cha- 
racter ;  and  it  is  surely  unreasonable,  because  a 
chronicler  tells  one  or  two  things  which  are  in- 
credible, that  we  should  disbelieve  all  besides 
that  be  records,  however  possible  or  even  prob<d)le 
it  may  be.     '  Je  ne  nie  pas/  says  Fabricy  {Des 
Titres  PrimiHfs  de  la  Revelation,  i.  87,  Rome, 
1772),  *  que  les  Docteurs  Juifs  n*ayent  avanc4 
haen  dies  cnim^res  au  sujet  de  cette  Grande-Syna- 


gogue ;  roais  laissons  le  fabuleux,  et  prenons  ce 
qu*il  y  a  de  vrai  dans  uu  point  d'antiquit^  He- 
brai'que,  appuy^  sur  des  t^moignages  que  la 
bonne  critique  ne  permet  pas  de  r^voquer  en 
doute/ — 2ndly.  The  part  of  this  tradition  which 
ascribes  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  before  the 
Exile,  to  Moses  and  the  prqiheti,  is  sufficiently 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  Scripture  itself. 
When  Moses  had  finished  the  writing  of  the  Law, 
<  he  delivered  it  to  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi, 
and  unto  the  elders  of  Itraer  (DeuU  xxxi.  9); 
and  the  book  was  then  taken  and  nut  in  the  side 
of  the  ark,  in  the  most  holy  place  (ver.  26).  To- 
wards the  close  of  the  book  of  Joshua  it  is  said 
that  *  he  wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the 
law  of  God ;'  which  Le  Clerc,  with  coosideraUe 
probability,  explains  as  meaning  that  be  aggluti- 
nated the  membrane  on  which  his  words  were 
written  to  the  volume  of  Moses  which  had  hem 
deposited  in  the  side  of  the  ark  (Comment,  in 
loc.).  At  a  later  period  we  find  that  Samuel, 
when  he  had  told  th«  people  the  manner  (tDE)E?D 
the  Jus  publicum)  of  the  kingdom,  wrote  it  in  (A« 
book  (^Dil),  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Laid 
(1  Sam.  X.  25).  Hilkiah,  at  a  stUl  later  date,  is 
said  to  *  have  found  the  book  of  the  Law  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord '  (2  Kings  xxii.  8).  Isaiah, 
in  calling  attention  to  his  own  nrophecies,  says, 
*  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord  and  read; 
no  one  of  these  shall  fail '  (xxxiv.  16) ;  a  passage 
on  which  Gesenius  says  {Comment,  i.  921),  *  The 
poet  seems  to  have  before  his  mind  the  placing  of 
nis  oracle  in  a  collection  of  oracles  and  sacred 
writings,  whereby  future  generations  might  judge 
of  the  truth  of  his  predictions.*  And  Daniel  in- 
forms us,  that  he  *  understood,  by  the  books,  the 
number  of  the  years  of  the  captivity '  (ix.  2) ;  an 
expression  whicli  seems  to  describe  the  sacred  Ca- 
non so  far  as  it  then  was  complete  (Gesenius,  Lex, 
Heb.  in  v.  ^DD).  From  these  notices  we  may 
gather — that  such  books  as  were  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  (whose 
business  it  was.  as  the  watchmen  of  Zion,  to 
guard  the  people  against  either  the  reception  of 
any  writing  that  was  spurious  or  the  loss  of  any 
that  was  genuine^  were  acknowledged  by  the 
Jews,  before  the  Exile,  as  of  divine  authority; 
that  in  all  probability  an  authentic  copy  was  in 
every  case  laid  up  in  the  sanctuary,  and  placed 
under  the  care  of^the  priests*  (Joseph.  Antiq,  v, 
1. 17),  from  which  copies  were  taken  and  circu- 
lated among  ^e  people  (2  Chron.  xvii.  9);  and 
that  collections  of  these  were  made  by  pious  ner* 
sons  for  their  own  us^  such  as  Daniel  probably 
had  in  Babylon,  and  such  as  Jeremiah  seems  to 
have  had,  from  the  frequent  quotations  in  his  pro- 
phecies from  the  older  books. — Srdly.  It  is  natu- 
ral to  suppose  that,  oo  the  return  of  the  people 
from  their  exile,  they  would  desiderate  an  autho- 
ritative collection  of  their  sacred  books.  We 
know  that,  on  that  occasion,  they  were  filled  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Qody  for  neg^ 
lect  of  which,  on  the  part  of  dieir  fiithen,  they 
had  so  severely  suffered ;  and  that,  to  meet  thb 
desire,  Ezra  and  certain  of  the  Priests  and  Le- 

*  The  entrusting  of  the  sacred  books  to  the 
care  of  the  priesthood  was  common  to  the  Jews 
with  the  ancient  nations  generally.  See  Htttr- 
nick's  Einleit,  i.  1.  (17,  and  the  authors  cited 
there. 
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vites  read  and  expoimded  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  1-8 ;  ix.  1-3).  Ai  their 
fathers  also  had  been  misled  by  false  prophets,  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that  they  would  earnestly 
crare  some  assurance  as  to  the  writers  whose 
words  they  might  with  safety  follow.  The 
Temple  also  was  now  berefl  of  its  sacred  treasures 
(Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud,  vi.  6;  TYact,  Rabbin. 
Joma.  ed.  Sberingham,  p.  102,  sqq.)*  During 
the  exile,  and  the  troublous  times  pneceding  it, 
several  prophets  had  6onmiitted  their  oracles  to 
writing,  and  these  required  to  be  added  to  the 
Canon;  and  the  majority  o(  the  people  having 
lost  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew,  a  translation 
of  their  sacred  books  had  become  necessary.  All 
this  conspired  to  render  it  imperative  that  some 
competent  authority  shonld,  at  the  time  of  the 
second  temple,  form  and  fix  the  code  of  sacred 
tnith. — Ithiy.  The  time  of  Exra  and  Nehemiah 
was  the  latest  at  which  this  could  be  done.  As 
Hx  duty  to  be  performed  was  not  merely  that  of 
determining  the  genuineness  of  certain  books,  but 
of  pointing  out  those  which  had  been  divinely  on 
dained  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  morals  to  the 
Church,  it  was  one  which  none  but  a  prophet 
could  discharge.  Now  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah 
and  Ezra  there  were  several  prophets  living, 
among  whom  we  know  the  names  of  Haggai, 
Zediariali,  and  Malachi ;  but  with  that  age  ex- 
pired the  line  of  prophets  which  God  had  ap- 
pointed *  to  comfort  Jacob,  and  deliver  them  by 
assured  hope  *  (Ecclus.  xlix.  10).  On  this  point  the 
evidence  of  Josephus,  the  Apocryphal  books,  and 
Jewi^  tradition,  is  harmonius  (comp.  Joseph. 
Cont.  Apion.  i.  8 ;  1  Mace.  iv.  46 ;  ix.  27 ;  xiv. 
41 ;  Hieronym.  ad  Jea.  xlix.  21 ;  Vitringa,  Ohe. 
Sac.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6,  7 ;  Hhvemick,  Einleit.  i.  1. 
27 ;  Hens^stenberg,  Beitrdge  xur  Einleit.  ins  A. 
T.  i.  s.  245).  As  the  men  of  the  Great  Syna* 
gogae  were  thus  the  last  of  the  prophets,  if 
the  Canon  was  not  fixed  by  them,  the  time  was 
passed  when  it  could  be  fixed  at  all. — 5thly. 
Thai  it  was  fixed  at  that  time  appears  from  the 
&ct,  that  all  subsequent  references  to  the  sacred 
writings  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  complete 
Canon ;  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  of  no  one 
among  the  Apocryphal  books  is  it  so  much  as 
hinted,  either  by  uie  author  or  by  any  other 
Jewish  writer,  that  it  was  worthy  of  a  place 
among  the  sacred  books,  though  of  some  of  them 
the  pretensions  are  in  other  respects  sufiiciently 
high  (e.  g.  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  16-18;  1.  28>  JcMe- 
phus,  indeed,  distinctly  affirms  (Cant.  Ap.  loc  cit) 
that,  diuing  the  long  period  that  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  time  of  the  close  of  the  Cuion  and  his 
day,  no  one  had  dared  either  to  add  to,  or  to  take 
from,  or  to  alter  anything  in,  the  sacred  books.  This 
plainly  shows  that  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes,  to 
vhich  Josephus  refers,  and  which  was  the  age  of 
Koa  and  Nehemiah,  the  collection  of  the  sacred 
hc^ks  was  completed  by  an  authority  which 
thenceforward  ceased  to  exist. 

7.  Division  of  the  Canon  into  three  parts,  the 
Law,  the  Prophets^  and  the  Writings  (miH 
P^3in31  D^K*n3).  This  division  is  very  ancient; 
it  appears  in  the  prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus,  in  the 
^ew  Testament,  m  Philo,  in  Jose{^us,  and  in  the 
Talmud  (Surenhnsii  Bi/S.  KaroXA..  p.  49).  Re- 
specting the  principle  on  which  the  division  has 
wen  made,  there  is  a  considerable  diflemice  of 
opinion.     Whilst  all  are  agreed  tliat    the  first 


part,  the  Law,  was  so  named  from  its  containing 
the  national  laws  and  regulations ;  the  other  two 
are  regarded  by  some  as  named  from  the  charac- 
ter of  the  writings  they  contain ;  by  others,  from 
the  office  and  statimi  of  their  authors ;  and  by 
others,  fVom  a  sort  of  accidental  combination,  for 
which  no  reason  can  now  be  assigned.  Of  these, 
tiie  second  is  the  only  one  that  will  bear  the  test 
of  examination.  Two  very  material  points  in 
its  favour  are,  1st,  that  in  the  days  of  the  Theo- 
cracy there  was  a  class  of  persons  who  bore  the 
name  of  Prophets  (D^K^33)  professionally^  i.  e. 
they  were  persons  not  who  were  occasionally 
favoured  with  divine  revelations,  but  who,  re- 
nouncing all  other  occupations,  gave  themselves 
up  to  the  duties  of  the  prophetic  office ;  and,  2ndly, 
that  of  oi/  the  books  in  the  second  division  the 
reputed  authors  belong  to  this  class ;  while  of  those 
in  the  ^rd  division,  none  of  the  authors,  with 
two  exceptions,  belong  to  this  class.  The  ex- 
ceptions are  Daniel  and  Lamentations.  Of  these 
the  first  is  only  apparoit,  for,  though  Daniel  ut- 
tered prophecies,  he  was  not  by  profession  a  pro- 
phet Toe  latter  presents  a  greater  difficulty; 
the  best  way  of  getting  over  which  perhaps  is, 
wiUi  HXveroick,  to  admit  it  to  be  an  exception, 
and  suppose  it  made  intentionally,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  classing  this  book  of  elegies  with  the 
Psalms  and  other  lyric  poetry  of  the  Jews  (Einleit. 
(  1 1,  s.  65).  Adopting  this  theory,  the  title  of 
die  second  division  is  accounted  for.  As  for  that 
of  the  third,  the  most  probable  account  of  it  is, 
that,  at  first,  it  was  fuller — viz.  '  the  other  writ- 
ings,* as  distinguished  from  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phets (comp.  the  expression  rk  &\Xa  fiifiXia,  used 
by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Ecclus.  Prol.) ;  and  that  in 
process  of  time  it  was  abbreviated  into  *  the  writ- 
ings.* This  part  is  commcHily  cited  under  the 
title  Hagiographa. 

8.  Subsequent  History  of  the  Old  Testament 
Canon. — ^The  Canon,  as  established  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  has  remained  unaltered  to  the  present  day. 
Some,  indeed,  have  supposed  that,  because  the 
Greek  version  of  tiie  Old  Testament  contains  some 
books  not  in  the  Hebrew,  there  must  have  been 
a  double  canon,  a  Palestinian  and  an  Egyptian 
(Semler,  Apparat.  ad  Uberaliorem  V.  T.  inter ' 
pret.  (9,  10 ;  Corrodi,  Beleuchtung  der  Gesch. 
des  Jiidisch.  w.  ChristUch.  Kanons,s,  155-184; 
Augusti, Einleit. ins.  A.T.s.  79) ;  but  this  notion 
has  been  completely  disproved  by  Eichhom 
{Einleit.  bd.  i.  s.  23),  HHvemick  {Eml.  i.  }  16), 
and  others.  All  extant  evidence  is  against  it 
The  Son  of  Sirach,  and  Philo,  both  Alexandrian 
Jews,  make  no  allusion  to  it ;  and  Joseplius,  who 
evidently  used  the  Greek  version,  expressly  de- 
clares against  it  in  a  passage  above  referred  to 
(}  6).  The  earlier  notices  of  the  Canon  simply 
designate  it  by  the  threefold  division  already  con- 
sidered. The  Son  of  Sirach  mentions  *  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  o&er  books  of  the  fathers;* 
and  again,  *the  Law,  tiie  Prophecies,  and  the 
rest  of  the  books  ;*  expressions  which  clearly  in- 
dicate that  in  his  day  the  Canon  was  fixed.*     In 

*  Hitzig  and  some  others  speak  of  the  title 
thus  applied  to  the  third  division  as  '  vague,*  and 
as  indicating  no  settled  canon.  But  this  is  ab- 
surd. <  The  rest  of  the  books*  pre-9iip()ose9  a  fixed 
number  of  books,  by  subtracting  from  which  the 
remaindor  is  found. 
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Ncv  TertuiMnt  our  Lord  frequently  refers  to 
Oid  Tertament,  under  the  title  of  •TbeScrip- 
%  or  oT  '  The  Law*  (Matt  xxl  43 ;   xxii. 
19 :  John  x.  30,  &c  &c.) ;  and  in  <me  place  he 
ipeaks  c€  *•  the  Law  of  Moms,  the  Prophets,  and 
ttoe  Paslina'  (Luke  xxiv.  44) ;  by  the  third  of 
Ifaeae  titles  intending,  doubtless,   to  designate  the 
Ha,nuiaapha,  either  after  the  Jewish  custom  of 
(kDuctng  a  collection  of  books  by  the  title  of  that 
with  which  it  commenced ;  or,  as  HHyemick  sug* 
fvsts,  using  the  term  tfwiAfiol  as  a  general  designa- 
tion qS  these  books,  because  of  the  larger  compara^ 
tire  amount  of  lyric  poetry  contaii^  in  them 
{EimL  $   14);    Paul  applies  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  the  appellations    <  The    Holy    Writings* 
{yfmftl  mylat,  Rom.  i.  2);  <the  Sacred   Letters* 
(itpii  ypdfifuna,  ITim.  iii.  Id),  and   <the  Old 
Covenant'  (^  vwAoia  ^uxB^iKti,  3  Cor.  iii.  14) ;  both 
our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  ascribe  divine  autho- 
rity to  tiie  ancient  Canon  (Matt.  xv.  3  ;  John  x. 
34-36;  3  Tim.  iiL   16;  2  Peter  I  19-21,  &c.); 
and  in  the  course  of  the  New  Testament,  quota- 
tions are  made  from  all  the  books  of  the  Old  ex- 
cept Ruth,  Exra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Canticles, 
Lamentations,   and  Ezekiel;    the    omission    of 
which  may  be  accounted  for  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  the  writers  had  no  occasicm  to  quote 
from  diem.     Philo  attesti  the  existence  in  his 
time  of  the  /cpd  ypdfifAarOy  describes  them  as 
comprising  laws,  oracles  uttered  by  the  pronhets, 
hymns,  and  the  other  books  by  which  knowledge 
and  godliness  may  be  increased  and  perfected  (De 
Vita   Contemplat,  in  0pp.,  torn.  ii.  p.  275,  ed. 
Mangey);  and  quotations  from  or  references  to 
the  most  of  the  books  are  scattered  through  his 
writings.    The  evidence  of  Josephus  is  very  im- 
portant, for,  besides  general  references  to  the  sacred 
books,  he  gives  a  formal  account  of  the  Canon,  as 
it  was  acknowledged  in  his  day,  ascribing  five 
books,  containing  laws  and  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  man,  to  Moses,  thirteen  to  the  Prophets,  and  four, 
containing  songs  of  praise  to  God  and  e^cal  ^- 
cepts  for  men,  to  different  writers,  and  affirming 
that  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  these  books  is  such  that 
they  would  for  them  suffer  all  tortures  and  death 
itself  (ConL  Apion,  i.  7,  8 ;  Eichhom,  Einleit.  i. 
}  50 ;  Jahn,  Introduction  p.  50).  Mel  ito,  bishop  of 
Sardis  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
gives,  as  the  result  (^  careful  inquiry,   the  same 
books  in  the  Old  Testament  Canon  as  we  have 
now,  with  the  exception  of  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and 
Lamentations;  the  two  first  of  which,  however, 
he  probably  included   in  Exra,  and  tiie  last  in 
Jeremiah  (Euseb.  Eitt  Ecelet.  iv.  26 ;  Eichhom, 
EinL  I  i  52).    The  catalogues  of  Origen  (Euseb. 
Hist,  Eccle$.  vi.  2,  5),  of  Jerome  (Prol.  Gaieat 
in  Opp,  iii.),  and  of  others  of  the  famers,  give  sub- 
stantially the  same  list  (Eichhom,   I  c. ;    Au- 
gusti,  Binl.  (54;  Cosins,  SchotaaUcal  Hist,  of 
th€  Canon,  cb.  iii.  vi. ;  Hendemn,  On  Inspira- 
tion,  449).     In  the  Talmudic  Tract  entitled 
BcUia   Bathra,  a   catalogue    of   the    books    of 
the  sacred  Canon  is  given,  which  exactly  cor- 
responds with  that  now  received  by  Christians 
(Buxtorf,    TSberias,  c.  11).     Hence  it  appears 
that  all   the  evidence  we  have  shows  that  the 
Canon,  once  fixed,  has  remained  unaltered. 

9.  Formation  of  the  New  Testament  Canon. 
— Whilst  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment books,  taken  separately,  fully  greater  per- 
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haps  than  can  be  adduced  in 
of  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  tlie~ 
formation  (^  the  New  Testament 
volved  in  much  greater  obscurity  Iban  idtaA  of  te 
Old.  An  ecclesiastical  tradition  — ciilm  to  dw 
apostle  John  the  work  of  collecting  and  ssnrtiW' 
ing  the  writings  which  were  worthy  oi  a  pboeia 
the  Canon ;  but  this  tradition  is  too  laic,  tss  »• 
supported  by  collateral  evidence,  and  too  mock  op> 
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posed  by  certain  facts,  such  as  the  ( 
in  some  c^  the  early  churches  as  to  the 
of  certain  books,  the  diflferent  stfrangement  of  the 
books  apparent  in  catalogues  of  the  Canon  still 
extant,  &C.,  for  any  weight  to  be  allowed  to  it 
A  much  more  probable  opinion,  and  one  in  wbid 
nearly  all  the  modem  wnters  who  are  frvourafalr 
to  the  claims  of  the  Canon  are  agreed,  is,  tkst 
each  of  tlie  original  churches,  especially  those  «f 
larger  site  and  greater  ability,  collected  fat  iisdf 
a  complete  set  of  those  writings  which  could  be 
proveo,  by  competent  testimony,  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  inspired  men,  and  to  have  been  com- 
municated by  tiiem  to  any  of  the  chmiAei  si 
part  of  the  written  word  of  God ;  so  that  in  this 
way  a  great  many  complete  collections  of  the 
New  Testament  scriptures  came  to  be  extant,  thp 
accordance  of  which  with  each  other,  as  to  the 
books  admitted,  fbmishes  irrefragable  evidence  of 
the  correctness  of  the  Canon  as  we  now  have  it 
This  opinion,  which  in  itself  is  highly  prob^)k,  ii 
rendered  still  more  so  whoi  we  consider  the  scru- 
pulous care  which  the  early  churches  took  to  dis- 
criminate spurious  compositions  from  snch  as  woe 
authentic— -the  existence,  among  tome,  of  douto 
regarding  certain  of  the  New  Testament  boob, 
indicating  that  each  church  daimed  the  right  of 
satisfying  itself  in  this  matter — ^their  high  venfia- 
tion  for  the  genuine  apostolic  writings — dteir 
anxious  regard  for  each  other*s  prosperity  leading 
to  tiie  f^  communicatitm  from  one  to  anodier 
of  whatever  could  promote  this,  and,  of  oooiss, 
among  other  tilings,  of  those  writings  which  hid 
been  entrusted  to  any  one  of  them,  and  br  wlddi, 
more  than  by  any  other  means,  the  spiritual  wdfiuc 
of  the  whole  would  be  promoted — the  practice  of 
the  fiUhers  e^  arguing  the  canonidty  or  any  book, 
fVom  its  reception  by  the  churches^  as  a  sufficicDt 
proof  of  this — and  the  reason  assigned  by  Ease- 
bins  {Hist  Eccles.  iii  25)  for  dividing  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  into  bitokayAfA^poi  and 
AKriXf7<(ficvoi,  viz.  that  the  former  class  was 
composed  of  those  which  tiie  universal  traditioa 
of  the  churches  authenticated,  while  the  lattv 
contained  such  as  had  been  recdved  by  the  ma- 
jority, but  not  by  all  (Storch,  Comsnent,  Hist 
Crit.  de  Libb,  N.  Testamenti  Canone,  &c.  p.  11% 
ff. ;  Olshausen's  EchtheU  der  IV.  Ewma.  s.  439). 
In  this  way  we  may  readily  believe  that,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  authcmtative  decision, 
either  from  an  individual  or  a  council,  but  by 
the  natural  process  of  each  body  of  Christians 
seeking  to  procure  for  themsdves  and  to  convey  to 
their  brethren  authentic  copies  of  writings  in 
which  all  were  deeply  interested,  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  was  formed. 

10.  History  of  the  New  Tesiamemi  Camom^^ 
The  first  certain  notice  which  we  have  of  the 
existence  of  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings, 
in  a  collected  form,  occurs  in  2  Pet.  iiL  16,  whoe 
the  writer  s))eaks  of  the  epistles  oX  Paul  in  such  a 
way  as  to  lead  us  to  inter  that  at  that  time  the 
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whole  or  the  greater  part  of  these  were  collected 
together,  were  known  amongst  the  churches  gene- 
rally (for  Peter  is  not  addressing  any  particular 
church),  and  were  regarded  as  on  a  par  with  *  the 
other  Scriptures,*  by  which  latter  expression  Peter 
plainly  means  the  sacred  writings  both   of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  as  far 
as  then  extant — That  John  must  have  had  before 
him  copies  of  the  other  evangelists  is  probable 
(torn  toe  9U0)lemefUary  character  of  his  own 
gospeL — In  tiie  anonymous  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
which  is,  on  good  grounds,  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  uninsured  Christian  writings, 
the  writer  speaks  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  tiie 
Gospels,  ana  the  Apostles  (6  xi.  ed.  Hefele). — Ig- 
natios  speaks  of  <  betaking  tiimself  to  the  Gospel 
as  the  flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles  as  the 
Presbytery  of  the  church,*  and  adds,  *  the  pro- 
phets also  we  love;*  thus  showing,  that  it  is  to  the 
Scriptures  be  was  referring  (Ep.  ad  Philadel' 
f^tenoB,  §  V.  ed.  Hefele). — ^Theof^us  of  Antioch 
speaks  iinequently  of  the  New  Testament  writings 
under  the  appellatiin]  of  al  Syuu  yptupai,  or  6  $€ios 
Xiyos,  and  m  one  place  mentions  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  as  alike  divinely  in- 
spired {AdAuioL  iiL  1 1). — Clement  of  Alexandria 
frequently  refen  to  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  distinffuishes  them  into  *  the  Gospels 
and  Apostolic  Discounes  *  (Quis  Dives  Sahut  f 
prope  fin. ;     Stromat.    seepissime).  —  TertuUian 
distinctly  intimates  the  existence  ot  the  New 
Testament  Canon  in  a  complete  form  in  his  day, 
by   calling    it    *  Evangelicum    Instrumentum  * 
(Adv.  Marc.   iv.  2),  by  describing  the  whole 
Bible  as  *  totnm  instirumentum  utriusque  Testa- 
menti  *  {Adv.  Prax.  c.  20),  and  by  distinguish- 
ing between  the  *  Scriptura  Vetus  *  and  the  '  No- 
vum  Testamentom  *  (ibid,   c    13).  —  Irenasus 
repeatedly  calls  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment <  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  *  the  Orades  of  God* 
(Adv.  Har.  ii.  27 ;  i.  8,  &c),  and  in  one  place 
be  puts  the  Evangelical  and  Apostolical  wntings 
OD  a  par  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (ibid.  i.  3, 
}  6).    From  these  allusions  we  may  justly  infer 
that  before  the  middle  of  the  third  century  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures  were  generally  Imown 
by  the  Christians  in  a  collected  form,  and  re- 
rereuced  as  the  word  of  God.     That  the  books 
they  received  were  the  same  as  those  now  possessed 
by  us,  is  evident  from  the  quotations  from  them 
furnished  by  the  early  Fathers,  and  which  have 
been  so  carefully  collected  by  the  learned  and 
Uborious  Lardner,  in  his  Credibility  of  the  Ootpel 
Uiatory.    The  same  thing  appears  from  the  re- 
searches of  Origen  and  Ensebius,  both  of  whom 
carefully  inquired,  and  have  accurately  recorded 
what  books  were  received  as  Canonic^  by  the 
tnulition  of  the  churches  or  the  church  writers 
(^fcicXi|<ruurruc^  'wapiZotris),  and  both  of  whom 
oiumerate  the  same  books  as  are  in  our  present 
Canon,  though  of  some,  such  as  the  Epistles  of 
James^and  Jude,*  the  ioA  Ep.  of  Peter,  the  2nd 
and  3ra  of  John,  and  the  Apocalypse,  they  men- 
tion that  though  received  by  the  majority,  they 
vete  doubted  by  some  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  25 ; 

*  Origen  omits  these  altogether  in  his  list  as 
given  by  Eusebius,  but  elsewhere  in  his  writings 
he  so  fiilly  admits  their  Canonicity,  that  this 
omttiian  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  overught 
cither  on  his  part  or  on  that  of  Eusebius. 
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vi.  24).  Besides  these  sources  of  information  we 
have  no  fewer  than  ten  ancient  catalogues  of  the 
New  Testament  books  still  extant.  Of  these,  six 
accord  exactly  with  our  present  Canon,  whUe  of 
the  rest  three  omit  only  toe  Apocalypse,  and  one 
omitB,  with  this,  the  Epistle  to  tne  Hebrews 
(Lardner*s  Works,  vol.  iv.  and  v.,  8vo. ;  Home's 
Introduction,  voL  i.  p.  70,  8th  edition).  An 
accumulatiim  of  evidence  so  copious  and  direct 
as  this  renders  the  integrity  of  the  New  Testament 
Canon  a  fact,  than  which  none  of  a  purely  his- 
torical kind  is  better  ascertained. 

11.  With  the  external  evidence  thus  furnished 
in  favour  of  the  sacred  Canon,  ^  internal  frilly 
acoords.  In  the  Old  Testament  all  is  in  keeping 
with  the  assumption  that  its  books  were  written 
by  Jews,  sustaining  the  character,  surrounded  by 
the  circumstances,  and  living  at  the  time  as- 
soribed  to  their  authors ;  or  if  any  apparent  dis^ 
crepancies  have  been  found  in  any  of  them,  they 
are  o(  such  a  kind  as  frirther  inquiry  has  served  to 
explain  and  reconcile.  The  literary  peculiarities 
of  the  New  Testament,  its  language,  its  idioms, 
its  style,  its  allusions,  all  are  accordant  with  the 
hypothesis  that  its  authors  were  exactly  what  tbey 
profess  to  have  been-^ews  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  living  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era.  Of  both  Testaments  the  theo- 
logical and  ethical  systems  are  substantially  in 
harmony ;  whilst  all  that  they  contain  tends  to 
one  grand  result — the  manifestatioo  of  the  power 
and  p^ection  of  Deity,  and  the  restoration  of 
man  to  the  image,  service,  and  lovec^  his  Creator. 
The  conclusion  from  the  whole  facts  of  the  case 
can  be  none  other  than  that  the  Bible  is  entitled' 
to  that  implicit  and  undivided  reverence  which 
it  demands,  as  the  only  divinely  appointed  Canon 
of  religious  truth  and  duty. 

12.  Besides  the  immortal  work  of  Lardner  and 
the  different  introductions  to  the  critioo-historica] 
study  of  Soripture,  the  following  works  may 
with  advantage  be  consulted  on  the  sobject  of  the 
Canon: — Cosin's  Seholastieal  History  of  the 
Canon,  4to.  London,  1657,  1672;  Du  Pin*» 
History  of  the  Canon  and  Writers  of  the  Booke 
of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  2  vols.  fbUo,  London, 
1699-1700 ;  Eos.  BibKotheca  Sacra,  eive  Dia- 
tribe de  Librorttm  Nov.  Test,  Canone,  12mo. 
Amstel.  1710 ;  Storch,  Comment,  Hist.  CriL  de 
Libb.  Nov.  Test.  Canone,  8vo.  Franoof.  ad 
Viadrum,  1755;  Schmid,  Hist.  Antia,  et  Vit^ 
dicatio  Canonis  V.  et  N.  Test  8vo.  Lips.  1775 ; 
Millii  Proleg.  in  Nov.  Test.  Pars  Prima,  Oxon. 
1707;  Jones's  New  and  FuU  Method  of  settkng 
the  Canonical  Authority  of  the  New  Test  3 
vols.  8vo. ;  Paley's  Hortt  Pauluue;  Alexan- 
der's Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.  €ueer- 
tained,  12mo.  Princeton,  U.  S.  1826,  London, 
1828.— W.  L.  A. 

CANTICLES,  or  Solomon's  Soho  pT 
Dn^n  ;  Sept  ^fjM  Tfltfv  ^fiJtrww ;  Vulg.  Can- 
ticum  Canticorum;  all  signifying  the  Song  of 
Songs),  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  so 
denominated  in  the  inscription,  to  denote  the 
superior  beauty  and  excellence  of  this  poem.  It 
is  one  of  the  five  megHloth,  ot  volumes,  placed 
immediately  after  the  Pentateuch  in  the  present 
manuscripts  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  vix.  Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamenta^ 
tious,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther;   although  this 
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order  is  tometimes  violated  [Sorifturb,  Holt]. 
It  also  constitutes  the  fourtb  of  die  Cetubim,  or 
writings  (hagiographa),  which  in  the  Jewish  ena- 
mCTation  comprehend  the  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job^ 
Canticles,  Rutn,Lanientations,Ecclesiasteg,  Esther, 
Daniel,  and  Ezra ;  which  last  includes  the  boc^ 
of  Nehemiah.  These  books  are  supposed  to  have 
been  so  caUed  in  contradistinction  to  the  Law, 
which  was  delivoed  ortUly,  and  to  the  propheti- 
cal books,  which  were  dictated  in  a  peculiar 
manner.  The  Cetubim  the  Jews  regard  as  the 
inspired  writings  oi  men  who  had  no  pro{^tic 
mission  [Haoioorapha]. 

CanonicUy  of  CarUicies. — In  &vour  of  the 
canonical  authority  of  this  book  (which  has  been 
questioned  in  ancient  and  modem  times)  we  may 
observe,  that  it  is  found  in  all  the  copies  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  which  have  descended  to  our  times, 
as  well  as  in  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  which  was 
finished  some  time  in  the  second  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  It  is  also  found  in  all  the 
ancient  catalogues  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  early  Christian  church.  The  most  ancient 
which  we  poness,  that  of  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardis 
(4.D.  170),  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles. 
iv.  ch.  26.),  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
books  of  die  Old  Testament,  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  were  written,  from  accurate 
information  obtained  in  the  East  The  names  of 
these  books,  be  acquaints  us,  are  as  follows : — 
<  of  Moses,  five  books,  Gienesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  Jesus  Naue,  Judges, 
Ruth;  four  books  of  Kings;  two  of  Paralipo- 
mena ;  Psalms  of  David ;  Proverbs  of  Solomon ; 
Ecclesiastes ;  Song  of  Songs  ;  Job ;  of  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah;  of  the  twelve  Prophets,  one 
book;  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Esdras.*  The  book  of 
Canticles  is  invariably  contained  ia  all  subse- 
quent catalogues.  It  has  consequently  all  the 
external  marks  of  canonicity  possessed  by  any 
other  book  of  the  Old  Testament  not  expressly 
cited  in  the  New.  Those  who  have  questioned 
its  right  to  a  place  in  the  sacred  volume  have  pro- 
ceedeid  more  m  dogmatical  than  on  historico-criti- 
cal  grounds.  It  has  been,  indeed,  attempted  to  be 
shown  that  the  Song  of  Solomon  was  not  included 
by  Josej^us  in  his  account  of  the  books  of  canoni- 
cal Scripture,  on  the  following  grounds : — Jose- 
phus  divides  these  books  into  the  *  five  books  of 
Moses;  thirteen  books  containing  the  history  of 
their  own  times,  writtoi  by  the  Prophets  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  to  the  time  oi  Artaxerxes,  ton  of 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia ;  and  the  remaining  four 
consisting  of  hymns  to  God,  and  admonitions 
for  the  conduct  of  men's  lives.*  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  these  four  books  are — Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles;  and  that 
the  thirteen  other  books,  included  under  the  term 
Prophets,  are — Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Eara  and  Ndiemiah,  Esther, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and  Lamentations,  Ezekiel, 
Daniel,  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  and  the  book 
of  Job.  But  it  has  been  maintained,  that  this 
last  book  more  appropriately  belongs  to  the  four 
which  contain  hymns  and  admonitions  for  hu- 
man ocmduct,  than  to  the  Prophets  who  wrote 
die  history  of  their  own  times  af^er  Moses,  and 
consequendy  that  there  is  no  place  left  for  Canti- 
cles. Those  who  adopt  this  view  are  compelled 
to  separate  the  book  of  Ezra  from  that  of  Nehe- 
miah, in  order  to  make  up  the  number  of  thirteen 


prophets ;  but  whatever  tqipearanoe  of  tmlh  fhcfe 
may  be  in  this  reasoning,  whidi  is  that  advanced 
by  Mr.  William  Whiston,  in  bis  suf^emoit  to 
his  Essay  towards  restorkig  the  Text  of  the  OH 
Testament,  it  is  overbalanced  by  the  &ct  already 
stated,  that  this  book  fonned  part  of  the  Jewish 
canonical  Scriptures  and  of  toe  Septuagiut  ver- 
sion. It  is  true  that  other  bocJu  are  found  in  the 
copies  of  this  latter  versiun,  which  were  either 
originally  written  in  Greek,  as  the  Book  of  Wis- 
dom and  others,  or  are  translated  from  the 
Hebrew  w  Chaldee,  as  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the 
first  book  of  Maccabees;  but  it  is  confessed  that 
these  never  fonned  part  of  the  first  or  Jewid 
canon.  The  Book  of  Candcles  was  also  translated 
into  Greek,  from  the  original,  by  Symmacfaos 
the  Jew,  and  by  Aquila,  in  the  seoond  cen* 
tury. 

The  Canticles  was  one  of  the  books  translated 
by  Jerome  from  tl^  Gre^  or  rather,  corrected 
from  die  older  Latin  version,  and  published 
by  that  Father;  but  this  work  is  now  lost  We 
sHll  possess  in  die  present  Latin  Vulgate  Je> 
Tome's  translation  (^  thu  book  fircmi  the  original 
Hebrew. 

Subject  of  Cantieles.-^The    subject  of   this 
book  is  confessedly  Love.     But  it  has  been  a 
matter  of  much  controversy,  especially  in  modern 
times,  what  kind  of  love  is  here  celebrated.    It  is 
equally  a  matter  of  dispute  among  divines  wh^- 
ther  the  interpretaticm  oi  the  poem  is  limited  to 
its  obvious  and  primary  meaning,  or  whether  it 
does  not  also  include  a  latent  mystical  and  alle* 
gorical  sense.     We  shall  speak  of  these  subjects 
in  order.     And,  first,  as  to  the  literal  and  pri- 
mary meaning,  the  earliest  information  which  we 
have  is  contained  in  the  preface  of  Origen  to  his 
commentary  (m  this  book.     This  eminent  schdsr 
holds  it  to  be  an  epithalamium,  or  marriage-sang, 
in  the  form  of  a  drama.     This  idea  has  been,  in 
modem   times,   improved  by   Lowth,     Bossue^ 
Michaelis,  and  other  commentators.     <  The  Song 
of  Songs,^  says  Bishop  Lowth, '  for  so  it  is  entided, 
either  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the  subject 
or  of  the  compositicm,  is  an  epithalamium,  or 
nuptial  diaU^^e,  or  radier,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  give  it  a  title  more  agreeable  to  die  genius  ai 
the  Hebrews,  a  Simg  of  Loves.     Such  is  the  tide 
of  Psalm  xlv.     It  is  expressive  of  the  utmost 
fervour  as  well  as  delicacy  of  passion  :  it  is  in- 
stinct with  all  the  spirit  and  sweetness  of  affeO' 
tion.     The  principal  characters  are  Solomon  him- 
self and  his  bride,  who  are  represented  speaking 
both  in  dialogue,  and  in  soluoquy,  when  acci- 
dentally separated.     Virgins,  also,   die  compa- 
nions of  the  oride,  are  introduced,  who  seem  to  be 
constandy  on  the  stage,  and  bear  a  part  of  the 
dialogue.     Mention  is  also  made  of  young  men, 
friends  of  the  bridegroom,  but  diey  are  mute 
perMns.      This  is  exacdy  conformable  to  the 
manners  of  the  Hebrews,  who  had  always  a  num- 
ber of  companions  to  the  bridegroom,  thirty  of 
whom  were  present  in  honour  of  Samison  at  his 
nuptial  feast  TJudg.  xiv.  13\     In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, accoroing  to  the  Henrew  idiom,  they  are 
called  children,  or  sous  ot  the  bridechamber,  and 
friends  of  the  Inidegroom.    There,  too,  we  find 
moition  of  ten  virgins  who  went  forth  to  meet 
the  brid^Toom  and  cixiduct  him  home ;   which 
circumstances  indicate  that  this  poem  is  founded 
on  the  nuptial  rites  of  the  Hebrews^  and  is  ex- 
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preisive  of  tlie  funni  or  ceremooial  of  their  mar- 
riage. In  this  opinion,  indeed,  die  harmony  of 
commentators  is  not  less  remarkable  than  their 
disagreement  concerning  the  general  economy 
and  conduct  of  the  work,  and  the  order  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  several  parts.  The  present 
object  of  inquiry,  however,  is  only  whether  any 
plot  or  fable  bie  contained  or  represented  in  this 
poem ;  and  upon  this  point  the  most  probable 
opinion  is  that  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet,  a  critic 
whose  profound  learning  will  ever  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  scholar  whose  exquisite  taste  will 
ever  be  admired,* 

Boesuet's  idea  of  this  poem  was,  that  it  is  a 
regular  drama,  or  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of 
seven  acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  concluding 
with  the  Sabbath,  inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  on 
this  day  does  not,  as  usual,  go  forth  to  his  rural 
emplojrments,  but  proceeds  from  the  marriage 
chamber  into  public  with  his  bride.  The  fol- 
lowing are  Boasuet*s  divisions  of  the  plots : — 
First  day  .  •  Chap.  i. — ii.  6. 
Second  day    .  ii.  7 — 17. 

Third  day      •  iii. — v.  1. 

Fourth  day    •  v.  2 — vi.  9. 

Fiftiiday   .    .  vi.  10 — vii.  11. 

Sixth  day  .   •  vii.  12 — ^viii.  3. 

Sabbath .    .   .  viii.  4 — 14. 

Lowth  so  fttr  differs  from  Bossuet  as  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  regular  drama,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  termination  to  &e  plot.  Michaelis,  in  his 
notes  to  his  German  translation  of  Lowth 's  Pre- 
lecHont,  endeavours  to  overturn  the  views  of 
Bosfuet  and  Lowth,  and  to  show  that  this  poem 
can  have  no  relation  to  the  celebration  of  a  mar- 
riage, inasmuch  as  the  bridegroom  is  compelled 
in  his  nuptial  week  to  quit  his  spouse  and  friends 
for  whole  days,  in  order  to  attend  to  his  cattle  in 
the  pastures;  and  while  he  altogether  repudiates 
the  idea,  which  some  have  had  the  rashness  to 
Riaintain,  ^t  the  subject  of  the  poem,  in  its 
literal  signification,  is  a  clandestine  amour,  inas- 
much as  the  transaction  is  described  as  legal  and 
public,  and  the  consent  of  parents  plainly  inti- 
DJated,  he  equally  r^ects  the  views  of  those 
who  conceive  ^t  tl^se  songs  relate  to  the  state 
nf  parties  betrodied  before  marri^e.  Hb  opinion 
IS,  that  this  poem  has  no  reference  to  a  fubue  mar- 
riage, but  that  the  chaste  loves  of  conjugal  and  do- 
prasticlife  are  described.  This  state,  he  conceives, 
in  the  East,  admits  of  more  of  the  perplexities, 
jealousies,  plots,  and  artifices  of  love  than  it  does 
with  us ;  the  scene  is  more  varied,  and  there  is 
^OMequently  greater  scope  for  invention. 

But  the  idea  that  the  conjugal  state,  or  the  loves 
of  married  persons,  are  here  referred  to,  has  been 
■^'^ly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest  modem 
writers,  including  Eichhom  (Einleittmg),  RoRen- 
«>?Uer  {SekoHa  in  Cant,  Pref.  p.  26 1 ),  Jahn  (Bin- 
*^*l^ung  and  Introduct.  in  Compendium  redacta\ 
who  maintain  that  the  chaste  mutual  loves  of  two 
y^^uig  persons  antecedent  to  marriage  are  here  cele- 
™ed.  The  last-named  writer  having  observed  that 
*^ther  in  monogamy  nor  in  polygamy  is  the  passitm 
®» lore  so  ardent  as  is  here  represented,  proceeds 
*?^ntain  that  no  other  object  remains  but  *  the 
chaite  and  reciprocal  affecrion  of  the  sexes  pre- 
^^J^y  to  marriage.  Some  of  the  language,  he 
**!*«»  *  may  be  thought  indecorous  in  persons  in 
|uch  circumstances ;  but  this  is  not  the  case,  un- 
«■■  It  be  taken  in  the  worst  sense.     It  admits  of 
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a  meaning  perfectly  chaste,  which  in  the  moutlis 
of  chaste  lovers,  such  as  the  parties  are  uni- 
formly represented,  is  the  only  one  that  can  be 
true/  He  conceives  that  tliere  is  no  necessity 
to  suppose  any  actual  historical  foundation  for 
thepoem. 

Here  it  may  be  necessary  to  state,  that  the 
learned  are  divided  on  the  point  whether  the 
Canticles  consist  of  one  continued  and  connected 
poem,  or  of  a  number  of  detached  songs  or 
amorets.  The  first  person  who'  maintained  the 
latter  opinion  was  Father  Simon,  who  was  on 
this  account  unjustlv  accused  of  dmving  the 
canonicity  of  the  book.  This  opinion  has  been 
subsequently  defended  by  Eichhom  (Einleitung), 
Jahn,  Pareau  (Tnstilvtio  Inierpretia  V.  T,  p. 
iii.  }  iv.  c.  xi.  }  3 ;  Biblical  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p. 
129\  and  many  others.  A  very  general  opinion 
is,  that  it  is  an  idyl,  or  rather,  a  number  of  idyls, 
all  forming  a  collective  whole.  Such  is  the  opinion 
held,  among  others,  by  Sir  William  Jones  and 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  in  his  beautiful  translation  of 
tiie  Song  of  Songs.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  however, 
will  not  allow  that  the  book  of  Canticles  comes 
under  the  denominatimi  of  a  pastoral,  an  idyl, 
an  ode,  or  an  epithalamium.  He  conceives  it 
to  be  a  composition  »ui  generis,  partaking  more 
of  tlie  nature  of  a  mask  than  anything  else — an 
entertainment  for  the  guests  who  attended  a  mar- 
riage ceremony.  He  admits  no  mystical  sense. 
Jahn,  in  the  work  above  alluded  to,  having 
stated  his  opinion  that  the  work  comprdiends 
several  amatory  poems,  thus  distributes  them : — 
1.  An  innocent  country  maiden  makes  an  undis- 
guised profession  of  her  attachment,  and  her  lover, 
a  shepherd,  replies  to  it  with  equal  protestations 
of  affection  (i.  2— ii.  7).  Some  prefer  conclud- 
ing this  dialogue  at  i.  11,  and  making  i.  12 — ii.  7, 
a  soliloquy,  in  which  the  maiden  is  supposed  to 
repeat  some  compliments  of  her  lover.  But  this 
is  without  sufficitait  reason. — 2.  A  maiden  sings  of 
her  lover,  who  is  seeking  her  everywhere,  and  she 
also  ccoifesses  ho*  warm  affection  (ii.  8^ — iii.  5). 
Some  suppose  that  ii.  8 — 14  is  a  dream,  and  that 
in  verse  15  the  maiden  awakes,  who  dreams  again 
in  iii.  1-5.  But  if  these  places  are  similar  to 
dreams,  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  waking 
dreams  are  not  uncommon  with  lovers.  This  the 
poet,  tme  to  nature,  has  here  represented. — 3.  A 
maiden  in  a  litter,  surrounded  by  Solomcm^s 
soldiers,  is  brought  to  the  harem  of  the  king. 
The  lover  prefers,  far  before  all  the  royal  beau- 
ties, his  own  beloved,  in  whose  society  he  declares 
that  he  is  happier  than  the  king  himself  (iii.  6> 
v.  1 ).  Some  cnoose  to  make  iv.  8-— v.  1,  a  distinct 
poem :  but  they  can  hardly  offer  any  sufficient 
reason  for  separating  this  portion  from  the  other. 
Nevertheless  the  distribution  of  the  work  into  its 
several  parts  must  be  left  very  much  to  the 
reader's  own  taste  and  feeling. — 4.  A  maiden 
beloved  sings  of  her  lover.  He  had  come  to 
her  door  at  night,  and  had  fled  away  bdbre  she 
opened  it  She  seeks  him ;  is  beaten  by  the  watch, 
and  stripped  of  her  veil.  She  describes  the 
beauty  of  her  lover,  who  at  length  answers,  cele- 
brating her  loveliness,  with  a  contemptuous 
glance  at  the  multitude  of  the  king*s  wives  (v.  2- 
vi.  9). — 5.  Shulamith  recounts,  in  few  words, 
the  allurements  of  the  courtiers,  whom  she  has 
met  with  unexpectedly  in  the  garden,  and  her 
rejecti(Hi  of  them,  and  celebrates  her  affecti<m  for 
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Iier  lover  (vi.  10 — yiii.  3). — 6.  Protestation  and 
praises  of  constant  affection  (viii.  4-7). — 7.  A 
discourse  between  tiro  brotben,  about  guarding 
and  giving  avay  their  sister  in  marriage ;  who 
feplies  with  scam,  that  she  would  be  lier  own 
guardian  (viii.  8-12). — 8.  A  fragment.  A  lover 
wislies  to  hear  hif  beloved.  She  replies  by  per- 
suading him  to  fly.  Perhaps  her  parents  or  rela- 
tions were  near,  who,  in  the  East,  never  permit 
•uch  meetings  (viii.  13,  14). 

Ewald  cousiden  the  poem  to  consist  of  a  drama 
in  four  parts.  The  heroine  of  the  poem,  accord- 
ing to  tnis  writer,  is  a  country  maiden,  a  native 
of  Engedi,  who,  while  rambling  in  the  plains,  fell 
in  with  the  chariots  of  Solomon,  and  was  carried 
by  him  into  his  palace.  (Ewald's  Dot  Hohe  Lied 
Saiomo's,  Getting.  1826). 

We  may  here  mention,  that  the  divisi<»is  in 
general  of  tiiis  poem  have  been  modi&ed  accord- 
ing to  the  views  oi  its  different  commentaton. 
Tliose,  for  instance,  who  regard  it  as  prophetical, 
have  adapted  various  divisions;  such  as  the 
leffol  and  evangelical — the  former  commencing 
with  the  captivity,  and  ending  with  the  death  of 
Christ,  from  the  commencement  to  chap.  iv.  6 ; 
and  the  latter  from  chap.  iv.  7  to  the  end.  Ni- 
cholas L3rranus  considers  the  six  first  chapters  to 
represent  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  two  last  the 
New.  Ederus  (jCEconom.  BibL  p.  180)  tupnoses 
that  it  describes  the  history  of  the  churcn  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  in  ten  dramas.  Gregory 
de  Valentia  divides  it  into  two  parts-— the  first 
containing  the  history  of  the  Israelitish  church 
to  Solomon ;  and  the  second,  the  professing 
Christian  church,  to  the  time  of  Coiistantiue. 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  finds  in  it  the  Christian 
church  in  its  infancy  to  the  feast  of  the 
Pentecost,  its  youUi  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
its  manhood  under  Constantine,  its  old  age 
in  the  time  of  (he  Arian  and  Nestorian  heresies, 
and  its  renovafian  under  Basil,  Chrysostum,  and 
Augustin.  Those  who  consider  it  as  a  dogmoHcal 
book  form  other  divisions.  Thus,  Cocceius, 
holding  it  to  be  a  representation  of  the  progress  of 
religion  in  the  soul,  or  the  spiritual  wedlock  of 
Christ  and  tlie  church,  divides  it  into  four  parts, 
consisting  of  espousals,  mutual  love,  reconciliation, 
and  consummation  in  heaven;  while  Calovius 
forms  of  it  three  divisions,  consisting  of  the  desire 
of  Christ  and  his  advent,  grief  for  tlie  loss  of  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  song  of  the  bridegroom  and 
bride. 

Object  of  the  Cantielea.^li  has  been  in  all 
ages  a  matter  of  dispute,  whetlior  we  are  to  seek 
for  any  hidden  or  occult  meaning  under  the  enve- 
lope of  the  literal  and  obvious  sense.  While  seve- 
ral eminent  men  have  maintained  that  the  object 
of  tliese  poems  is  confined  to  the  celebration  of 
the  mutual  love  of  the  sexes,  or  thai  its  main 
design,  in  so  far  as  its  sacred  character  is  consi- 
dered, is  the  inculcation  of  marriage,  and  espe- 
cially of  monogamy,  the  majority  of  Christian 
interpreters,  at  least  since  the  days  of  Origen, 
have  believed  that  a  divine  allegory  is  contained 
under  the  garb  of  an  enithalamium,  founded  on 
the  historical  fact  of  tne  manriage  of  Solomon 
with  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh  :  others  have  held  it 
to  be  a  simple  allegory,  having  no  historical  truth 
for  its  basis.  We  are  informed  by  Jerom^  that 
Origen  wrote  ten  books  of  commentaries  on  this 
poem,  containing  twenty  thousand  stidU,    Of 


these  there  are  extant,  in  Latin,  two  homilies, 
translated  from  the  original  Greek  by  Jerome ; 
and  four  books  of  Commentaries,  in  the  version  of 
Rufinus  (Origen,  OperOy  Paris,  1740,  vol.  iii.)* 
While  tlie  celebrated  authw  admits  the  historical 
sense,  he  represents,  according  to  his  custom,  a 
hidden  sense,  in  which  either  the  church  or  the 
soul  of  the  believer  (for  he  does  not  determine 
which)  convenes  with  the  divine  Redeemer. 
*  This  little  book,*  he  sayi^ '  seems  to  be  an  eui- 
thalamium — that  is,  a  nuptial  song — written  by 
Solomon,  and  song  in  the  person  of  a  bride  to  bar 
bridegroom,  who  is  the  word  of  God  burning  with 
celestial  love.  For  she  loved  him  passionately, 
whether  we  ccnisider  her  as  die  soul  made  aAer  his 
image,  or  the  church.*  Jerome,  in  his  Epistle  to 
Pope  Damaeua,  observes,  that '  Origen,  having  iu 
his  other  writings  exceeded  all  others,  in  his  work 
on  Canticles  has  exceeded  himself.*  Jerome  snd 
the  Fathers  in  general  have  followed  Origen*s  in- 
teipretation.  The  only  exception  to  this  view, 
among  ihe  early  writers,  whme  name  has  come 
down  down  to  us,  is  tlie  famous  Syrian  commenta- 
tor, Theodore,  Bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  the  friend 
and  schoolfellow  of  St  Chrysostom.  This  emi- 
nent writer  altogether  denied  the  allegorical 
interpretation,  and  is  s^d  to  have  considered  the 
Canticles  to  have  been  composed  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  affections  of  an  Ethiopian  princest. 
Theodoret,  in  his  Commenkiry  on  Cantiekij 
while  be  states  that  Eusebius,  Cyprian  of  Ca^ 
thage,  and  others  nearer  to  the  a|X]stolic  i^  re- 
cognised the  Canticles  as  a  spiritual  book,  ac- 
auaints  us  that  there  were  persons  who  slandered 
le  book,  and  denied  its  spiritual  meaning,  put- 
ting together  fables  unworthy  of  a  doting  old 
woman ;  others,  he  observes,  were  of  opinion  that 
the  wise  Solomon  writes  concerning  himself  and 
the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  while  some  authon  of 
the  same  class  feigned  that  the  Shunamite  (for 
the  word  is  sometimes  thus  read)  was  no  otncr 
than  Abishag,  who  was  a  native  of  Shunem.  St 
Bernard  assigns  to  the  book  three  senses — a  his- 
torical, a  moral,  and  a  spirituaL  He  deBcribes 
it  as  an  agreeable  and  figurative  epithalamium. 
in  which  Solomon  sings  the  mysteries  of  an  eternal 
marriage ;  and  among  the  modems,  Bossuet  ob- 
serves, that  'Solomon  adduces,  as  an  example, 
his  chaste  affection  towards  Pharaoh*s  dau^ter; 
and  while  on  the  foundation  of  a  true  history  he 
aptly  describes  tlie  most  passionate  love,  he  sings, 
under  the  envelope  of  an  elegant  fi&ble,  celestial 
loves  and  the  union  of  Christ  and  the  Church.' 

Among  those  who  have  maintained  the  opinion 
that  the  Song  of  Songs  is  an  allegory  founded  on 
facts,  were  Isidore  Clarius  and  Francis  Vatablus. 
Lightfoot  also  considers  the  poem  to  refer  to  a 
daughter  of  Pharaoh,  an  Ethiopian  and  a  Gentile. 
Others,  as  we  have  observed,  among  whom  are 
the  learned  Lutherans  Carpiov  {Intrcduetio 
ad  Libroa  Canonieot  K  7*.),  and  Gerhard  (Pot- 
tiU.  Salomonia,  in  Cant,  prooem.  cap.  x. ),  main- 
tain that  the  book  is  a  simple  allegory,  haviitf  no 
historical  base  whatever,  but  describing  the  love 
which  subsists  between  Christ  and  the  Church 
under  figures  borrowed  from  the  ardour  of  human 
passion.  These  writers  maintain  that  there  ex- 
ists no  double  sense  whatever,  but  that  iti  pri- 
mary is  its  only  sense,  and  that  this  primaiy 
sense  is  entirely  of  a  spiritual  character. 
As,  however,  the  Scriptures  give  no  intinutioo 
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that  thii  book  coDtains  a  myftical  or  allegorical 
weoae,  recoune  has  been  had  to  the  analogy  of 
iome  of  the  Messianic  Psalms,  whose  application 
to  Spiritual  objects  is  recognised  in  tne  New 
Testament  Especially  a  great  resemblance  has 
been  observed  between  the  character  of  the  Can- 
ticles and  the  45th  Psalm ;  and  it  will  suffice  for 
our  present  purpose  to  cite  the  opinion  of  Rosen- 
mQlIer,  one  of  the  ablest  commentators  on  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
Professing  to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  communicated  by  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast,  and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
bcews— namely,  that  the  45th  Psalm  celebrated  the 
excellencies  and  praises  of  the  great  Messiah ;  he 
observes,  *  Throughout  the  latter  part  of  the 
psalm  this  allegory,  in  wMch  the  Hebrew  poets 
particularly  delighted,  is  maintained.  They  were 
accustomed  to  represent  God  as  entertaining,  to- 
wards his  chosen  people,  feelings  which  they  com- 
pared to  conjugal  affections;  and  which  they 
deduced,  under  this  figure,  into  all  their  various 
and  even  minute  expressions.  In  the  illustratin«? 
and  beautifying  of  diis  allegory,  the  whole  of 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  occupied :  tliat  the  subject 
of  that  poenty  and  that  oj  the  psalm  before  us, 
w  the  same,  there  is  no  doubt  among  sound  in- 
terpreters J*  The  reader  may  also  refer,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  subject,  to  tiie  many  passages  of 
die  Old  and  New  Testament  in  which  this  figure 
ii  retained  by  the  sacred  writers :  such  as  Isaiah 
liv.  5 ;  Ixii.  5 ;  Jerem.  iii.  1,  &c. ;  Exek.  xvi. 
andxxiii.;  Matt.  ix.  15;  John  iii.  29;  2  Cor. 
xi.  ^  Ephes.  ▼.  2,  3,  &c. ;  Rev.  xix.  7 ;  xxi.  2 ; 
xxii.  17.  (See,  especially.  Bishop  Lowth*s  21st 
Lecture,  De  Sacra  Heb,  Poesi.)  The  writers, 
however,  who  have  admitted  the  allegorical  sense, 
are  divided  as  to  the  object  and  design  of  the 
allegory.  The  ancient  Chaldee  paraphrast,  a 
writer  not  more  ancient  than  the  sixth  century, 
has  been  considered  by  some  as  preserving  the 
traditicm  of  the  Jews  on  this  subject.  In  this 
commentary  (the  Targum)  the  Canticles  are  ex- 
plained as  a  figurative  description  of  the  gracious 
conduct  of  Jehovah  towards  his  people,  in  deli- 
vering tiiem  from  the  Egyptian  oondage,  con- 
ferring great  benefits  on  them  during  their  pn>> 
gress  through  the  wilderness,  and  conveying  them 
in  safety  to  the  promised  land.  Aben  Ezra,  the 
cel^rated  Jewish  commentator  of  the  1 2th  cen- 
tury, considered  that  the  Canticles  represented  the 
history  of  the  Jews  from  Abraham  to  the  Messiah. 
Others  have  conceived  the  bride  to  be  Wis- 
dom, with  whom  Solomon  was  acquainted  from 
bis  childhood,  and  with  whose  beauty  he  was 
captivated  TLeo  Hebrseus,  Dialog,  iii.  De  Amore). 
This  latter  is  the  view  followed  by  Rosenmtiller 
in  his  Scholia.  He  conceives  the  sudden  tran- 
sitions of  the  bride  from  the  court  to  tlie  grove 
inexplicable,  on  the  principle  that  the  Canticles 
describe  only  human  love;  but  while  adopting 
the  allegorical  interpretation,  he  professes  to  fol- 
low the  Chaldeeparaphrast  and  Solomon  Jarchi, 
and  terms  the  Canticles  a  dramarico-allegorical 
poem.  Luther,  in  his  Commentary  on  Canticles, 
maintained  the  allegorical  interpretation,  con- 
ceiving Jehovah  to  be  the  bridegroom,  the  bride 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  poem  itself  a  figura- 
tive description  of  Solomon  s  civil  government, 
which,  as  we  hare  already  seen,  appears,  from 
Theodoret,  to  have  been  an  opinion  of  some  of  the 
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ancients.  In  his  Commentary  on  I  Peter,  how- 
ever, he  explains  the  bride  to  be  the  New  Testa- 
ment church.  For  the  view  in  his  Commentary 
on  Canticles  he  is  put  down  as  a  follower  of  those 
ancient  heretics  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna,  and  other 
writers  of  the  church  of  Rome.  But  from  this 
charge  he  b  ably  defended  by  Gerhard  (ut  supra). 

The  modem  writers  of  the  Roman  church  have, 
in  genera],  followed  Origen  and  Jerome  in  their 
allegorical  interpretations.  The  learned  Hug, 
however  (^Das  Hohelied  in  einen  noch  unver* 
suchten  Deutung,  Freyberg,  1813),  has  given  an 
entirely  new  interpretation.  He  finds,  under  the 
image  of  the  bride,  the  ten  tribes,  and  by  the 
brothers  of  the  Shulamite  he  understands  the 
citizens  of  Judah,  inasmuch  as  they  did  nc^ 
tiiink  the  Jews  worthy  of  being  united  with  them. 
He  regards  the  book  as  an  attempt  made  in  the 
time  of  Hezekiah  to  re-unite  the  remnant  of  the 
ten  tribes  to  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Carpzov  states 
that  the  Papists  find  Christ  the  spouse,  and  Mary 
the  bride ;  but  this  only  applies  to  very  few  writers 
in  the  Roman  communion.  Others  among  them 
explain  the  all^ory  as  descriptive  of  the  union  be- 
tween Christ  and  perfect  souls,  including  the 
blessed  Virgin;  among  English  commentators 
also  the  idea  is  very  prevalent  that  the  Canticles 
have  a  peculiar  reference  to  the  union  of  the  soul 
of  the  believer  with  Christ  The  Rev.  T.  Scott 
observes,  in  his  Commentary,  that  *no  other  poem 
of  the  kind  could  be  so  explained  as  to  describe 
the  state  of  the  heart  at  different  times,  and  to 
excite  admiring,  adoring,  grateful  love  to  CM 
our  Saviour  as  this  does.*  We  shall  briefly  dis- 
miss the  other  views  held  respecting  the  Canticles 
by  those  who  admitted  the  allegorical  sense. 
Grotius  has  been  justly  censured  for  his  views  on 
this  subject  Conceiving  it  to  be  a  dialogue  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Egypt,  he  supposes  that  the  mysteries  of  marriage 
are  hidden  under  modest  expressions.  His  com- 
ments cannot  be  too  highly  reprobated  for  their 
grossness  and  obscenity.  At  the  same  time  he 
adds,  that  '  Solomon,  in  order  to  perpetuate  the 
work,  composed  it  with  such  art  that,  without 
much  distortion,  it  might  be  found  to  contain  an 
allegory  expressive  of  the  love  of  God  to  the 
Israelites,  as  held  by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast  and 
Maimonides.  But  as  this  was  a  type  of  the  love 
of  Christ  to  his  Church,  Christians  laudably  em- 
ployed their  genius  in  applying  the  words  of  tlie 
Song  to  this.^  Carpzov,  who  admits  no  literal 
interpretation,  considers  that  Bossuet  only  re- 
hashed this  idea  of  Grotius,  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges to  have  been  a  great  man,  if  he  had  let 
sacred  subjects  alone. 

Among  the  remaining  allegorical  senses  given 
to  this  poem,  is  diat  of  its  being  a  dialogue  be- 
tween God  and  the  human  soul,  and  even  between 
the  divine  and  human  nature  of  Christ ;  while 
the  alchemists  conceive  the  whole  book  to  treat 
of  nothing  but  the  |^ilo6opher*s  stone,  of  which 
Solomon  was  in  search  (see  Carpzov*s  Introduc- 
tion).  We  must  not  omit  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  Keiser,  who  conceives  it  to  be  a  historico- 
allegorical  song,  celebrating  the  restoration  of  the 
Mosaic  worship  by  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  N^e- 
miah  {Das  Hohelied,  Erlangen,  1825). 

We  are  now  to  give  some  account  of  those  who 
deny  any  but  a  literal  interpretation  of  this  book. 
We  find  in  the  Mishna  {Ptrke  Avoth  and  Mas^ 
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sachet  Jadaim)  some  allusion  to  an  idea  that 
until  the  time  of  Ezra  doubts  were  entertained  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  this  book ;  and  to  a  deci- 
sion of  the  Rabbins,  that  so  far  from  its  being  an 
impure  book,  it  was  the  most  holy  of  all  the  ha- 
giographa ;  and  that  if  any  controversy  existed,  it 
was  only  in  respect  to  Ecclesiastes.  We  are  also 
inform^  by  Origen  and  Jerome  that  the  Jews 
forbade  this  book  to  be  read  by  any  one  until  he 
arrived  at  thirty  years  of  age — a  restriction  which 
these  Fathers  approved  of  in  consequence  of  the 
amatory  character  of  the  poem.  Among  the 
Christian  writers  we  have  already  observed  that 
the  only  author  of  antiquity  who  has  defended  its 
literal  interpretati(Hi  was  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
who  was  OHidemned  at  the  second  Council  of 
Constantinople  for  having  '  disparaged  the  Can- 
ticles, by  asserting  that  Solomon  wrote  these 
things  to  his  bride,  expounding  things  unutter- 
able to  Christian  ears.*  I^eontius  of  Byzantium, 
a  writer  of  the  seventh  century,  in  his  book  against 
NestoriuB  (see  CanisiuSy  vol.  i.  p.  577),  observes, 
among  other  things,  of  Theodore,  that  he  *  inter- 
preted libidinously,  according  to  his  own  mind, 
and  with  meretricious  tongue,  tlie  most  holy  Song 
of  Songs,  which,  with  incredible  audacity,  he  cuts 
off  from  the  sacred  books.  Jahn  also  {Intro- 
duction) says,  tliat  the  worst  interpretation  of  all 
was  that  of  Theodore,  who  considered  the  Can- 
ticles an  obscene  book.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner 
had  long  since  observed  that  this  accusation  was 
probably  false,  as  being  made  by  his  enemies.  The 
reader  can  only  form  his  judgment  from  the  few 
fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  ^m  this 
eminent  interpreter.  The  following  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable : — '  It  becomes  all  readers  to 
reflect  that  this  book  of  the  wise  man  cannot  be 
looked  on  as  an  encouragement  to  immorality,  and 
therefore  to  be  held  in  disrepute.  Neither  should  the 
book,  on  the  other  hand,  be  commended  as  having 
a  prophetical  character,  for  the  edification  of  the 
Church ;  for  had  it  been  a  prophetical  book,  there 
would  have  been  some  mention  in  it  of  the  name 
of  God ;  but  all  ought  to  know  tliat  the  book  is  a 
table  entertainment,  such  as  Plato,  at  a  later 
period,  wrote  concerning  love,  on  which  account 
the  public  reading  of  the  Canticles  was  never 
allowed  either  to  the  Jews  or  to  us,  as  being  a 
domestic  and  nuptial  Song  of  Solomon,  singing 
to  his  guests  the  reproaches  cast  upon  his  bride." 
But  whatever  might  have  been  Theodore's  (larti- 
cular  views,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  followers 
for  many  ages ;  the  allegorical  interpretation  lias 
been  the  current  one  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Erasmus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  after  Theo-  I 
dore  to  deny  this  interpretation  {American  Enc>/.y  , 
art.*  Sol.  8  Song).  Le  Clerc,  at  a  later  period,  took  , 
the  same  view,  maintaining  that  it  was  simply  ' 
an  idyl  or  pastoral  eclogue;  and,  in  more 
modem  tim^,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in- 
terpreters have  followed  this  interpretation. 

The  opinions  of  those  who  have  acknowledged 
no  other  than  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
Canticles  has  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
question  of  the  canonicity  of  the  book.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  surprising  that  those  who  were  in  the  habit 
of  attaching  a  spiritual  meaning  to  it  should  find 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  book,  treating  of 
human  love,  sliould  have  a  place  in  the  inspired 
volume.  Jahn  endeavours  to  explain  this  by 
the  hypothesis  that  tlie  autlior  or  authors  of  these 


songs  do  not  celebrate  all  kinds  of  chaste  lore  of 
the  sexes  before  marriage,  but  only  that  which 
leads  to  monogamy  (which  is  commended  in 
Ecclesiastes  ix.  9)  and  polygamy  condemned, 
iii.  6-11,  and  vi.  8,  9  ;  or  that  the  propbe^ — pos- 
sibly Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Maiachi — who 
placed  the  Canticles  in  the  canon,  seem  to  have 
understood  it  in  the  mystical  sense ;  so  that  the 
canonical  sense  is  mystical,  although  this  sane 
was  not  intended  by  the  authors  [Inspira- 
tion]. Most,  however,  of  the  literal  commenta- 
tors are  of  opinion  that  marriage,  being  a  divine 
institution,  the  chaste  love  of  the  sexes  is  a  fit 
subject  for  sacred  song.  Thus  Pareau  (Tnstitutio 
Interpretia  V,  T.\  see  Translation  in  Bib.  Ca- 
binety  vol.  ii.  p.  291),  who  conceives  that  these 
songs  are  employed  in  *  describing  the  chasteit 
love  subsisting  between  a  certain  young  man  and 
a  girl  betrothed  to  him,  in  which  the  poet  gi?cs 
the  reins  to  a  most  luxuriant  imagination,^  thinks 
that,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  seen  adapted  to 
excite  or  nourish  impure  feelings,  but  that  the 
author  seems  to  have  studiously  endeavoured  to 
adorn  the  virtuous  loves  of  the  future  spouses  with 
all  those  allurements  which  a  fervid  and  Oriental 
genius  could  imagine,  that  he  raigtit  more  effica- 
ciously recal  the  young  men  of  his  time  from  the 
enticements  of  impure  love  (See  also  Seilers 
Hermeneutica,  {  17.5).  Seiler  conceives  that  the 
aim  of  these  songs  consists  in  a  commendatioQ  of 
conjugal  fidelity,  and  of  pure  love  for  one  wife, 
who  is  the  legitimate  spouse,  even  in  a  state  of 
polygamy. 

An  argument  has  been  made  use  of  against  tbe 
literal  sense  derived  from  the  style  of  the  poem ; 
some  critics  having  maintained  that  actual  de- 
formities are  ascrib^  to  the  bride,  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  an  amatory  poem ;  but  from  this 
charge  it  has  been  powerfully  vindicated  by 
writers  of  exquisite  taste,  of  whom  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  name  Bossuet,  Lowth,  Eichhom,  and  Dr. 
J.  Mason  Grood.  *  Even  regarding  it,'  says  Calmd, 
*  as  a  mere  human  comjxtsition,  it  has  all  the 
beauties  of  which  a  piece  of  this  nature  is  capaUe. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  express  their  senti- 
ments in  figurative  and  enigmatic  ))eriods,  and 
by  comparisons  and  similitudes  derived  from 
rural  scenery.  If  the  comparisons  are  sometimes 
too  strong,  we  must  allow  something  to  the  genius 
of  the  Orientals  and  the  vivacity  of  love.  The 
style  is  tender,  lively,  animated,  and  delicate' 
(Preface  to  Canticles). 

These  views,  however,  respecting  the  beauties  of 
the  poem,  leave  the  question  of  its  mystical  and 
spiritual   character  untouched.     We  know  that 
many  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  have  written 
amatory  songs,  which  have  allegorical,  distinct 
from  the  primary,  meaning.     To  adduce  a  fami- 
liar  instance,  it  is  known  that  several  of  Mr. 
Moore's  Melodies  are  of  this  character.    It  is, 
thei^fore,  at  least  possible  tliat  tlie  Canticles  may 
have  a  hidden  meaning ;  but  as  the  Scriptures  no 
where  refer  to  tliis,  it  can  only  be  inferred  from 
analogy.     It  is,  at  the  same  time,  remarkable, 
that  although  the  ancient  Jews  Iiave  attached  a 
Messianic  character  to  several  of  the  psalms,  tbey 
liave  never,  as  far  as  we  know,  souj^t  this  mean- 
ing in  the  Canticles. 

It  was  chiefly  the  sitbject  of  the  poem  that  in- 
fluenced Dr.  J.  Pye  Smitli  in  rejecting  the  Canti- 
cles from  tlie  Canon,  although  he  also  maintained, 
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with  Whiston,  tliat  Josephus  did  not  include  it 
in  his  catalogue  {Scripture  Testimony ^  i.  55, 
3rd  edit.  1837;  alw  Congregational  Magazine 
for  1837,  1838.) 

But  by  many  who  defend  the  allegorical  inter- 
pretation, it  is  acknowledged  that,  even  in  its 
literal  sense,  it  has  a  just  claim  to  be  considered 
a  canonical  book.  Dr.  J.  Mason  Good,  for  instance, 
who,  although  he  acknowledges  that  we  have  no 
suflScient  data  to  build  a  decisive  q)inion,  still 
believes  it  an  allegory  (observing  that  *  this  alle- 
goric mode  of  describuag  the  sacred  union  sub- 
sisting between  mankind  at  large,  or  an  indivi- 
dual and  pious  soul,  and  the  great  Creator,  is 
common  to  almost  all  Eastern  poetry,'  in  proof  of 
which  he  refers  to  the  chaste  and  virtuous  Sadi  or 
the  more  impawioned  Hafix),  and  maintains  that 
*  to  those  who  disbelieve  the  existence  of  such  an 
allegory,  they  still  afford  a  happy  example  of  the 
pleasures  of  holy  and  virtuous  love ;  they  incul- 
cate, beyond  the  power  of  didactic  poetry,  the 
tenderness  which  the  husband  should  manifest 
for  his  wife,  and  tiie  deference,  modesty,  and 
fidelity  with  which  his  affection  should  be 
ref  umed ;  and,  considered  even  in  this  sense  alone, 
they  are  fiilly  entitled  to  the  honour  of  constitut- 
ing a  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures^  {Sot^  of 
Songs,  or  Sacred  Idyls,  by  J.  Mason  Gfood,  M.D.). 

The  translators  of  the  Canticles  have  come  in 
fur  their  share  of  obloquy.  '  Sebastian  Castellic^* 
says  Beza,  'wanted  to  expunge  the  Canticles 
from  the  Canon  as  an  impure  and  obscene  poem, 
and  heaped  the  vilest  reproaches  on  those  ministers 
who  resisted  him.  For  this  he  was  summoned 
before  the  senate,  and  expelled  from  Geneva. 
Conceiving  the  whole  to  relate  to  the  amours  of 
the  polygamist  monarch,  he  rendered  it  into 
Liatin  so  as  to  express  the  effeminate  and  softly- 
breathing  sighs  of  lovers,  imitating  rather  Ca- 
tullus and  Petronius  than  a  divine  prophet.' 
Be«a  styles  Castellio  an  ambitious  and  self-opini- 
ated  man.  Sixtus  Senensis  is  equally  severe  on 
Castellio^s  translation  {Bib,  Sac.  boox  vi.  beer, 
xiii.  p.  664).  He  has  been  even  accused  of  call- 
ing the  Canticles  <  a  flagitious  book.'  Tliese  are, 
however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  the  accusa- 
tions of  Castellio's  enemies ;  and  it  must  be  recol- 
lected tliat  Castellio  was  particularly  obnoxious 
to  Beza  on  otlier  accounts,  especially  for  disap- 
uroving  of  the  burning  of  Servetus,  which  Beza 
had  defended,  togetlier  with  the  propriety  of 
burning  heretics  in  general  (Beza's  Life  of 
Calrifi),  Beza  himself  subsequently  incurred 
similar  obloquy  for  his  own  translation  ;  and  it 
is  known,  that  when  in  his  old  age  he  married  his 
second  wife,  he  facetiously  called  his  youthful 
bride  by  the  name  of  his  Shunamite, 

Author  and  Age  of  Canticles. — ^These  have 
been  also  much  disputed.  The  inscription  as- 
cribes it  to  Solomon ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  universal  voice  of  antiquiCy,  although  some 
of  the  Jews  have  attributed  it  to  Hezekiah. 

From  some  Aramaic  words,  the  spelling  of 
David,  in  the  solitary  instance  in  which  it 
occurs,  with  a  ^  (yod),  and  the  abbreviation  of  the 
pronoun  "K^tC,  the  work  has  been  sup^nsed,  by 
£ichbom,  Jahn,  and  others,  to  be  written  after 
the  captivity.  Rosenmiiller  dwells  on  the  word 
'  Paradise/  which  is  found  only  here  (ch.  iv.  13), 
and  in  Kcclesiastes  (ii.  5),  and  (Nelicmiah  (iv. 
8),  as  a  proof  of  tliis  later  date.     The  txoo  latter 


books  he  regards  as  evidently  written  after  tlie 
exile.  But  this  mode  €ii  spelling  David,  which 
also  occurs  in  Amos  (vi.  5),  only  {iroves  that  the 
present  text  is  corrupted.  Aramaic  words  are 
found  in  other  books  of  Scripture,  whose  antiquity 
is  undisputed.  Ewald  fixes  it  to  tlie  year  b.c. 
920,  which  brings  it  near  the  age  of  Solomon ;  and 
Pareau,  although  coinciding  with  RosenmuUer  in 
the  opinion  that  Ecclesiastes  was  written  after  the 
captivity,  has  not  ^  the  least  doubt  that  the  song 
is  rightly  attributed  to  Solomon  f  and  die  emi- 
nent critic  De  Wette  (^Lehrbuch)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  whole  range  of  the  figures  and  allusions, 
and  the  character  of  the  manners  depicted,  prove 
that  this  work  belongs  to  the  age  of  Solomon.  He 
accounts  for  the  later  features  by  supposing 
several  minor  poems  to  have  been  collected  at  some 
late  period.— W.  W. 

CAPERNAUM  (Koreprooi^/A),  a  city  on  the 
north-w€«tem  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
and  on  the  border  of  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and 
Naphtali.  The  infidelity  and  impenitence  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  place,  after  the  evidence  given 
to  them  by  our  Saviour  himself  of  the  truth  of  his 
mission,  brought  upon  them  this  heavy  denuncia- 
tion :  — ^  And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  ex- 
alted unto  heaven,  shalt  be  brought  down  to  hell : 
for  if  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in 
thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  re- 
mained imto  this  day,*  &c.  (Matt.  xi.  23.)  This 
seems  to  have  been  more  than  any  other  place 
the  residence  of  Christ  after  he  commenc^  his 
great  mission ;  and  hence  the  force  of  the  denun- 
ciation, which  has  been  so  completely  accom- 
plished, that  even  the  site  of  Cayjemaum  is  quite 
uncertain.  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Researches,  iii. 
288-294^  exposes  the  errors  of  all  previous  travel- 
lers in  tneir  various  attempts  to  identify  the  site 
of  Capernaum ;  and,  from  a  hint  in  Quaresmius, 
he  is  ratlier  inclined  to  look  for  it  in  a  place 
marked  only  by  a  mound  of  ruins,  called  by  the 
Aral)S,  Khan  Minyeh.  This  is  situated  in  the 
fertile  plain  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth,  to  which  the  name  of  '  the  land  of 
Gennesareth'  is  given  by  Josejihus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  10,  8).  This  plain  is  a  sort  of  triangular  hol- 
low, formed  by  the  retreat  of  the  mountains  about 
the  middle  of  the  western  shore.  The  base  of  this 
angle  is  along  the  shore,  and  is  about  one  hour*s 
journey  in  length,  whereas  it  takes  an  hour  and  a 
lialf  to  trace  the  irmer  sides  of  the  plain.  In  this 
plain  Josephus  places  a  fountain  called  Caphar- 
naum  :  he  says  nothing  of  the  town ;  but,  as  it 
can  he  collected  from  tlie  Scriptural  intimations 
that  the  town  of  Capernaum  was  in  this  same 
plain,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  foim- 
tain  was  not  far  from  the  town,  and  took  its  name 
therefrom.  In  this  plain  there  are  now  two  foun- 
tains, one  called  *Ain  el  Madauwarah,  the  'Round 
Fountain' — a  large  and  beautiful  fountain,  rising 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  western  line  of 
hills.  This  Pococke  twk  to  be  the  Fountain 
of  Capernaum,  and  Dr.  Robinson  was  at  \he  time 
disposed  to  adopt  this  conclusion.  There  is  an- 
other fountain  called  'Ain  et-TIn,  near  the  north- 
em  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  not  far  from  the 
lake.  It  is  overhung  by  a  fig-tree,  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  Near  this  are  several  otlier 
s})rings,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  l)e  brackish ; 
but  Burckhardt,  who  rested  for  some  time  under 
the  great  fig-tree,  descril)CB  the  water  of  the  main 
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■ource  u  aweet  This  is  the  fountain  which  Dr. 
Robinson  bclines  to  regard  as  that  which  Josepbiis 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Caphamaum ;  and 
the  reasons  which  he  assigns  certainly  make  it 
appear  preferable  to  the  other  fountain  at  the  inner 
part  of  the  plain.  Whichever  be  the  Caphar- 
naum,  we  snould  look  for  some  traces  of  an 
ancient  town  in  the  vicinity,  and,  finding  them, 
should  be  justified  in  supposmg  that  they  formed 
the  remains  of  Capernaum.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  of  any  kind  near  the  Round  Fountain, 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  against  its  claim  to 
indicate  the  site  of  ancient  Capernaum.  But 
near  the  *Ain  et-Tm  is  a  low  mound  of  ruins, 
occuuying  a  considerable  circumference,  which 
certamly  offer  the  best  probability  which  has  yet 
been  offered  of  being  the  remains  of  the  doomed 
city :  and  if  these  be  all  its  remains,  it  has,  ac- 
cording to  that  doom,  been  brought  low  indeed. 
Near  the  fountain  is  also  a  khan,  which  gives  the 
name  of  Khan  Minyeh  to  the  spot  This  khan 
b  now  in  ruins,  but  was  once  a  large  and  well- 
built  structure.  Close  on  the  north  of  this  khan, 
and  of  the  fountain,  rocky  hills  of  considerable 
elevation  come  down  quite  to  the  lake,  and  form 
tlie  northern  termination  of  the  plain.  It  is  im- 
portant to  add,  that  Quaresmius  expressly  states, 
^t  in  his  day,  the  place  called  by  the  Arabs 
Minyeh,  was  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  Ca- 
pernaum (Elucid,  T.  8.  ii.  p.  864). 

CAPHTHOR  OhM ;  Deut  ii.  23 ;  Jer.  xlvii. 
4  ;  Amos  ix.  7)  was  the  real  and  proper  country 
of  the  Philistines.  There  has  been  a  great  diver- 
sity of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  exact  situation 
of  that  country.  The  general  opinion  that  Caph- 
thor  was  Cappadocia,  is,  upon  the  whole,  founded 
more  on  the  ancient  versions  of  the  Bible,  such 
as  die  Septuagint  and  the  Targums,  than  on  any 
s(nmd  argument.  Against  this  opinion  have  been 
urged:— 1.  The  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
seems  to  seek  Caphthor  somewhere  between  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia;  2.  That  the  Caphthorim  came 
originally  from  Egypt,  from  which  Cappadocia 
is  80  far  removed,  that  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  an  Egyptian  colony  should  first  have  emi- 
grated thither,  and  then  again  removed  to  Pa- 
lestine still  more  remote ;  3.  That  Caphthor  and 
Cappadocia  are  very  dissimilar  names  even  in 
sound ;  4.  That  Caphthor  is  (Jer.  xlvii.  4)  de- 
signated as  an  island  (^K)i  though  ^K  sometimes 
also  signifies  a  coast 

Otliers  again,  such  as  Calmet  ( Dissert,  sur 
r  Origine  des  Philistins,  p.  321^  and  still  more 
J.  G.  Lackemacber  (Obser,  Phil.  p.  2^  11,  sqq,)^ 
have  tried  to  prove  that  the  Philistines  derived 
their  origin  from  the  island  of  Cretty  because — 

1.  Caphthor  is,  with  Jeremiah,  an  island,  and — 

2.  The  proper  name  of  the  Philistines  is  D^ITO 
(Ezek.  XXV.  16;  Zeoh.  ii.  5 ;  I  Sam.  x.  14^.  The 
Sept,  however,  evidently  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween DniDDS  and  D^n*D ;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  Crete  should  have  been  so  populous,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  as  to  send  colonies  to  remote 
Palestine. 

B^  far  more  probable  is  Calmet*s  previous 
opinion  (found  in  me  first  edition  of  his  CommenL 
on  GenesiSy  but  which  he  afterwards  recalled), 
that  Caphthor  is  the  island  of  Cyprus.  From  the 
geographical  situation  of  that  island,  it  may  have 
been  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  pe- 


riod, and  they  may  have  sent  coknies  thitiier,  who 
afterwards  remov^  from  some  reason  or  other,  to 
the  southern  coast  of  Palestine  bordering  <hi  Egypt. 
Swinton  {Inscr.  Cit.  Oxon.  1750,  pp.  78,  85)  ac- 
tually found  on  that  island  an  ancient  Phoenician 
coin,  with  the  inscription  T133  (Kubdor),  not 
very  unlike  IJIDS ;  out  in  the  Allgememe  UUr. 
ZeUung  (Leipstc,  1825,  i.  440)  it  has  been  proved 
that  Swinton  was  mistaken  in  the  reading  of  that 
inscription.  Forster  (Epist,  ad  MichaeL  p.  17, 
sq,)  minks  diat  the  Caphthorim  had  lived  on  the 
Egyptian  coast  (as  ^K  m  Jer.  xlvii.  4  is  also  used 
of  sea-coasts),  somewhere  about  Damietta.  Fran 
hence,  he  supposes  a  colony  of  that  people, 
and  their  bretliren  and  easterly  neighbotm,  the 
Casluchimt  had  gone  forth,  in  the  period  between 
the  first  wars  of  tfie  world  (described  in  Gren.  xiv.) 
and  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  settled  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Palestine,  under  the  name  of  PhiHstineSy 
after  having  expelled  the  Avim,  who  lived  about 
Gaza  [Avim].  Only  in  subsequent  times,  Forster 
thinks,  diese  new  Philistines  had  again  sent  a 
colony  who  conquered  the  province  of  Lapethos, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  This  colony  he  identifies 
with  the  Ethiopians,  who  lived,  according  to  Hero- 
dotus (vii.  88\  upon  that  island.  There  is  much 
solid  ground  in  favour  of  this  opuiioo. — £.  IL 

CAPPADOCIA  (KoinraSoicIa),  an  ancient 
tffovince  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  oo  the  north  by 
Pontus,  on  the  east  by  the  Euphrates  and  Arme- 
nia Minor,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus  (be- 
yond which  are  Cilicia  and  Syria),  and  ora  the  «sA 
by  Phrygia  and  Galatia.  The  cowitry  is  moun- 
tainous and  abounds  in  water,  and  was  celebrated 
for  the  production  of  wheat,  for  its  fine  pastures, 
and  for  its  excellent  breed  of  horses,  asses,  and 
sheep.  The  inhabitants  were  notorious  for  their 
dulness  and  vice.  They  were  called  *■  Syrians ' 
in  the  age  of  Herodotus  (i.  72 ;  v.  49),  and  evea 
in  Strabo*s  days  they  bore  the  name  of  *■  Leuco* 
Syrians,*  L  e.  *  White  Syrians '  (xiL  p.  6441  in 
contradistinction  to  diose  dwellmg  beyond  tlie 
Taurus,  whose  complexion  was  darkened  by  the 
sun.  Cappadocia  was  subjugated  by  the  Persisn 
under  Cyrus ;  but  after  me  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  it  had  kings  of  its  own,  who  bore  the 
common  name  of  Anarathes.  It  omtinued  to  be 
governed  by  tributary  kings  under  the  Romans 
till  A.n.  17,  when  Tiberius  made  it  a  Roman  pro- 
vince. Christianity  was  very  early  propagated 
in  Cappadocia,  for  St  Peter  names  it  in  address* 
ing  the  Christian  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet 
i.  1).  Cappadocians  were  present  at  Jerusalem 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9). 

CAPTIVITIES.  The  word  Captwity,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  people  of  Israel,  has  been  appropriated, 
contrary  to  the  analogy  of  our  language,  to  mean 
Expatriation.  The  violent  removal  of  the  entire 
population  of  a  city,  or  sometimes  even  of  a  dis- 
trict, is  not  an  uncommon  event  in  ancient  history. 
As  a  measure  of  policy,  no  objection  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  humanity  was  felt  by  any  aae ;  shice, 
in  fact,  it  was  a  very  mild  proceeding,  in  onnpa- 
rison  with  that  of  selling  a  tribe  or  naHon  into 
slavery.  Every  such  destruction  of  national 
existence,  even  in  modem  times,  is  apt  to  be  em- 
bittered by  the  simultaneous  disruption  of  religioot 
bonds ;  but  in  the  ancient  world,  the  positive 
sanctity  attributed  to  special  places,  and  the  local 
attachment  of  Deity,  made  expatxiation  doubly 
severe.    The  Hebrew  people,  for  instance,  in  mauy 
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DUMt  vital  points,  could  no  Iwiger  obey  their  sacred 
latr  at  all,  when  personally  removed  from  Jerusa- 
lem; and  in  many  others  they  were  forced  to 
modify  it  by  reason  of  their  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

Two  principal  motives  impelled  conquering 
powers  thus  to  transport  &milies  in  the  ma<ts: 
nrst,  the  desire  of  rapidly  filling  with  a  valuable 
population  new  cities,  built  for  pride  or  for  policy ; 
next,  the  determination  to  break  up  hostile  organi- 
tationSy  or  dangerous  reminiscences  of  past  great- 
ness. Both  might  sometimes  be  combmed  in  the 
same  act  To  attain  the  former  object,  the  skilled 
artisans  would  in  particular  be  carried  off;  while 
the  latter  was  better  effected  by  transporting  all 
the  fiunilies  of  the  highest  birth,  and  alt  the  well- 
trained  soldiery.  The  Greeks  used  the  special 
epithet  htdmnurroc  for  a  population  thus  removed 
(Herod,  vi.  93,  et  passim). 

The  ex])atriation  of  the  Jewish  people  belongs 
to  two  great  eras,  commonly  called  the  first  and 
second  Captivity;   yet  differing  exceedingly  in 
character.     It  is  to  ^e  former  that  the  above  re- 
maiks  chiefly  apply.     In  it,  the  prime  of  the  na- 
tion were  carried  eastward  by  the  monarchs  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  were  treated  with  no 
unnecessary  harshness,  even  under  the  d3masty 
that  captured  them.     So  far  were  they  from  the 
condition  of  bondsmen  (which  the  word  *  captive' 
suggests),  that  the  book  of  Susanna  represents  their 
elders  in  Babylon  as  retaining  the  power  of  life 
and  death   over  their  own  people  (i.  28),  when 
Daniel  was  as  yet  a  very  young  man.    The  au- 
thority of  that  tx>ok  cannot  indeed  be  pressed  as 
to  the  chronology ;  yet  the  notices  given  by  Eze- 
kiel  (xiv.  1 ;  xx.  I)  concur  in  the  general  fact, 
that  they  still  held  an  internal  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  members.    At  a  later  time,  under  the 
Seleucidae,  we  have  distinct  proof   that  in  the 
principal  cities  the  Jews  were  governed  by  an 
officer  {i$rapxiif)  of  their  own  nation;  as  also  in 
Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies.    The  book  ofTobit 
exhibits  Israelites  in  Media  possessed  of  slaves 
themselves  (viii.  18) ;  the  book  of  Daniel  tells  us 
of  a  Jew,  in  eminent  political  station ;  and  that  of 
Esther  celebrates  their  power  and  conseauence  in 
the  Posian  empure.    Under  the  Seleucid®  [An- 
TiocHua]  they   were  occasionally  important  as 
garrison-soldiers ;  and  it  may  be  suspected  that, 
on  the  whole,  their  lot  was  milder  than  that  of  the 
ether  conqnered  nations  among  which  they  dwelt 
That  which  we  name  tlie  first  Captivity,  was  by 
no  means  brought  about  by  a  single  removal  of  the 
popalation.     ui  fiu;t,  from  beginning  to  end,  the 
period  of  deportation  occupied  full  150  years ;  as 
the  period  of  return  reaches  probably  through  100. 
The  first  blow  fell  upon  the  more  distant  tribes  of 
IwTiel,  about  741  b.  c.  ;   when  Tiglath-pileser, 
Wng  of  Assyria  (2  Kings  xv.  29),  carried  off  the 
Floral  population  which  lived  beyond  the  Jordan, 
with  Zebulon  and  Naphtali.    (To  this  event  allu- 
tioD  is  made  in  Isaiui  ix.  I ;  a  passage  very  ill 
translated  in  our  received  version.)    In  the  time 
of  this  conquering  monarch,  Assyria  was  rapidly 
nsing  into  power,  and  to  aggrandize  Nineveh  was 
pf'^'whly  a  great  object  of  policy.     It  is  therefore 
oedible,  as  he  had  received  no  particular  provoca- 
tion from  the  Israelites,  that  he  carried  off  these 
jMses  of  population  to  stock  his  huge  city  with. 
Hi*  taccessor  Shalmanezer  made  the  Israelitish 
"ng  Hoshea  tributary.    When  the  tribute  was 
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withheld,  he  attacked  and  reduced  Samaria 
(b.  c.  721),  and,  by  way  of  punishment  and  of 
prevention,  transported  into  Assyria  and  Media 
its  king  and  all  the  most  valuable  population  re- 
maining to  the  ten  tribes  (2  Kings  xvii.  6).  That 
he  did  not  carry  off  all  the  peasants  is  probable 
from  the  nature  of  the  case ;  Hengstenbog  how- 
ever maintains  the  contrary  (Authentie  des  PentO' 
teuches,  ch.  i.  *  On  the  Samaritan ').  The  families 
thus  removed  were,  in  great  measure,  settled  in 
very  distant  cities ;  many  of  them  probably  not 
far  from  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  their  place  was 
supplied  by  colonies  from  Babylon  and  Susis 
(2  Kings  xvii.  24).  Such  was  ^e  end  of  Israel 
as  a  kingdom. — An  interval  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury followed  before  Judah  was  to  suffer  a  similar 
fate.  Two  separate  deportations  are  narrated  in 
the  book  of  Kmgs,  three  in  that  of  Jeremiah,  while 
a  fourth  and  earlier  one  appears  in  the  book  of 
Daniel.  Jeremiah  dates  by  ^  years  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar^s  reign  (who  came  to  the  throne  b.c. 
606  or  605),  and  estimates  that  in  his  seventh 
year  3023  were  carried  off,  in  his  eighteenth  832, 
and  in  his  twenty-third  only  745 ;  making  in  all, 
as  the  writer  is  careful  to  note,  4600  (Jer.  lii. 
28,  &c.).  The  third  removal  he  ascribes  to  Nebu- 
zaradan,  die  Babylonian  generaL  That  some 
error  here  exists,  at  least  in  the  numbers,  appears 
undeniable ;  for  4600  persons  was  a  very  petty 
fraction  of  the  Jewish  people ;  and,  in  fact,  42,360 
are  stated  to  have  returned  immediately  upon  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  cExra  ii.  64).  In  2  Kings  xxiv. 
8-16,  we  find  18,000  carried  off  at  once,  in  the 
third  month  of  king  Jehoiachin,  and  in  the  eighth 
year  of  NebuchacGiezzar ;  which  evidently  is  the 
same  as  the  first  removal  named  by  Jeremiah,  and 
may  be  placed  in  b.c.  598.  After  this,  the 
vassal  king  Zedekiah  having  rebelled,  his  city  is 
beleaguered,  and  finally  in  his  eleventh  year  is 
reduced  (b.c.  588)  by  Nebuchadnezzar  m  per- 
son ;  and  in  the  course  of  ^e  same  year,  *  the 
nineteenth  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  ^2  Kings  xxv.  8), 
Nebuzaradan  carries  away  all  the  population  ex- 
cept the  peasants.  Perhaps  we  need  not  w(mder 
that  no  mention  is  made  in  the  *  Kings*  of  die  third 
de{K>rtation ;  for  the  account  of  the  destruction 
was  in  a  manner  complete,  upon  the  second  inva- 
sion. There  is  a  greater  difficulty  in  the  state- 
ment with  which  the  book  of  Daniel  opens,  which 
is  generally  interpreted  to  mean  that  in  the  third 
year  of  Jehoiakim,  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and 
captured  Jerusalem,  partially  plundered  the  tem- 
ple, and  carried  off  toe  first  portion  of  the  people 
mto  captivity,  amcmg  whom  was  Daniel.  The 
text  however  does  not  explicitly  say  so  much, 
although  such  is  the  obvious  meaning ;  but  if  this 
is  the  only  interpretation,  we  find  it  in  direct  col- 
lision with  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
(which  assign  to  Jehoiakim  an  eleven  years' 
reign),  as  also  with  Jeremiah  xxv.  1.  The 
statement  in  Daniel  partially  rests  on  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  6 ;  which  is  itself  not  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  2  Kings  xxiv.  In  the  earlier  history, 
the  war  broke  out  during  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim, 
who  died  before  its  close ;  and  when  his  son  and 
successor  Jehoiachin  had  reigned  three  months, 
the  city  and  its  king  were  captured.  But  in  the 
Chronicles,  the  same  event  is  made  to  happen  twice 
over,  at  an  interval  of  three  months  and  ten  days 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6  and  9),  and  even  so,  we  do  not 
obtain  accordance  with  me  received  interpretation 
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of  Daniel  i.  1-3.  It  seems  on  the  whole  the  easiest 
supposition,  that  *  the  third  year  of  Je\io\eJcim*  is 
there  a  mistake  for  '  the  third  month  of  Jehoia- 
chin.^  Heogstenberg,  however,  and  Havemick 
defend  the  common  r^uliiig,  and  think  they  recon- 
cile it  with  the  other  accounts.  On  the  whole,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  people  of  Judah,  as  of  Israel, 
were  carried  out  of  theu*  lanil  by  two  principal 
removals.  The  former,  b.c.  598,  was  directed  to 
swell  tlie  armies  and  streii^en  the  towns  of  the 
conqueror;  for  of  the  18,000  then  carried  away, 
1000  were  *  craftsmen  and  smiths,  all  strong  and 
apt  for  war,  *  and  the  rest  are  called  *  mighty  men 
01  valour.'  (Yet  there  is  a  difficulty  about  verses 
14  and  16  in  2  Kings  xxiv.)  It  was  not  until 
the  rebellion  of  Zedekiah  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  breaking  up  the 
national  existence,  b.c.  588.  As  the  temple 
was  then  burnt,  with  all  the  palaces  and  the  city 
walls,  and  no  government  was  left  but  that  of  the 
Babylonian  satrap,  this  latter  date  is  evidently  the 
true  era  of  the  captivity.  Previously  Zedekiah 
was  tributary ;  but  so  were  Josiali  and  Ahaz  long 
before;  the  national  existence  was  still  saved. 

Details  concerning  the  Return  from  the  capti* 
vity  are  preserved  in  the  books  denominated  after 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah;  and  in  tlie  prophecies  of 
two  c<»temporaries,  Haggai  and  Zechariah.  The 
first  great  event  is  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  b.c.  536, 
in  consequence  of  which  42,360  Jews  of  Babylon 
returned  under  Sliesbbazzar,  with  7337  slaves, 
besides  cattle.  Tliis  ended  in  their  building  the 
altar,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  second 
temple,  53  years  aft«r  the  destruction  of  the  first 
The  progress  of  the  work  was,  however,  almost  im- 
mediately stopped :  for  Zerubbabel,  Jeshua  and  tlie 
rest  abruptly  refused  all  help  from  the  half-heathen 
inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and  soon  felt  the  effects  of 
the  enmity  thus  induced.  That  the  mind  of 
Cyrus  was  changed  by  their  intrigues,  we  are  not 
informed ;  but  be  was  probably  absent  in  distant 
parts,  through  continual  war.  (There  is  a  diffi- 
culty in  Esra  iv.  as  to  the  names  Ahasuerus  and 
Artaxerxes;  yet  the  general  facts  are  clear.)*- 
When  Darius  (Hystaspis),  an  able  and  generous 
monarch,  ascended  the  throne,  the  Jews  aooa  ob- 
tained his  favour.  At  this  crisis,  Zerubbabel  was  in 
chief  authority  (Sheshbazzar  pertiaps  being  dead), 
and  under  him  the  temple  was  begun  in  the  second 
and  ended  in  the  sixm  year  of  Darius,  B.C.  520- 
516.  Although  this  must  be  reckoned  an  era  in 
the  history,  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  accompa- 
nied with  any  new  immigration  of  Jews.  We 
pass  on  to  *  the  seventh  year  of  king  Artaxerxes' 
(Longimanus),  Ezra  vii.  7,  that  is,  b.c.  458,  when 
Ezra  comes  up  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  with 
the  king's  commendatory  letters,  accompanied  by 
a  large  body  of  his  nation.  The  enumeration  in 
Ezra  viii.  makes  them  under  1800  males,  with 
their  families ;  perhaps  amounting  to  50CK)  per- 
sons, young  and  old  :  of  whom  113  are  recounted 
as  having  heathen  wives  (Ezra  x.  18-43).  In  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  same  king,  or  b.c.  445, 
Nehemiah,  his  cupbearer,  gains  his  permission  to 
restore  *  his  fathers  sepulchres,^  and  the  walls  of 
his  native  city ;  and  is  sent  to  Jerusalem  witli  large 
powers.  This  is  the  crisis  which  decided  the  na- 
tional restoration  of  the  Jewish  people :  for  before 
their  city  was  fortified,  they  had  no  defence  against 
the  now  confirmed  enmity  of  their  Samaritan 
neighbours ;  and,  in  fact,  before  the  walls  could 


be  built,  several  princes  around  were  able  to  offer 
great  opposition  [Sanballat].  The  JewWh  po- 
pulation was  overwhelmed  with  dtht,  and  oad 
generally  mortgaged  their  little  estates  to  the  rich ; 
but  Nehemiah 's  influence  succeeded  in  bringing 
about  a  general  forfeiture  of  debts,  or  at  lea«t  of 
the  interest :  after  which  we  may  regard  the  new 
order  of  things  to  have  been  finally  established  in 
Judffia  [Nbhbmiau].  From  this  time  forth  it 
is  probable  that  numerous  families  returned  iu 
small  parties,  as  to  a  secure  home,  until  all  the 
waste  land  in  the  neighbourhood  was  re-occu|ued. 

There  has  been  great  difference  of  opinion,  as  to 
how  the  70  years  of  captivity  spoken  of  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.  12;  xxix.  10)  are  to  be  estimated.  A 
plausible  opinion  would  make  them  last  from  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple,  b.c.  588,  to  the 
fhiishing  of  the  second,  b.c.  &16  :  but  the  words 
of  the  text  so  specify  *  the  punishing  of  the  king 
of  Babylon '  as  the  end  of  the  70  years — which 
gives  us  tlie  date  b.c  538 — that  many,  with  Jahn, 
cling  to  the  belief  that  a  first  captivity  took  place 
in  the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  b.c.  605.  Winer, 
on  the  contrary,  suspects  that  a  desire  to  make  out 
the  70  years  in  this  way,  has  generated  the  story 
in  Daniel,  so  irreconcUable  with  the  hookM  of 
Kings  and  of  Jeremiah.  But,  in  fact,  if  we  read 
Jeremiah  himself,  it  may  appear  that  in  ch.  xxv. 
he  intends  to  compute  the  70  years  finom  the  time 
€U  which  he  speaks  (ver.  1,  Mn  the  fourth  year  a( 
Jehoiakim,'  i.  e.  b.c  604) ;  and  that  in  xxix.  10 
the  number  *sevaity  years'  is  still  kept  up,  in 
remembrance  of  the  former  prophecy,  although 
the  language  there  used  is  very  lax. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Israelitish  race  never- 
theless remained  in  dispersion.  Previous  to  the 
captivity,  many  Israelites  had  settled  in  Egypt 
(Zech.  X.  11;  Isa.  xix.  18),  and  many  Jews 
afterwards  fied  thither  from  Nebuzaradan  (Jer. 
xli.  17).  Others  appear  to  have  established  them- 
selves in  Sheba  (see  Jost's  Geschichte  &c),  where 
Jewi^  influence  became  very  powerful  (Shbba). 

It  is  maintained  by  Von  Bohlen  (^Chnnit^  p. 
cxvi.)  that  the  ten  tribes  intermarried  so  freelj 
with  the  summnding  population  as  to  have  be- 
come completely  absoroed;  and  it  ^peais  to  be 
a  universal  opinion  that  no  one  now  knows  where 
their  descendlants  are.    But  it  is  a  harsh  asfump* 
tion    that  such   intermarriages  were  commoocf 
with  the  ten  tribes  than  with  the  two ;  and  cer- 
tainly, in  the  apostolic  days,  thehcv/ve  tribes  are 
referred  to  as  a  well-known  people,  ^wrply  de- 
fined from  the  heathen  (James  i.  1 ;  Acts  xxiv.  1\ 
Not  a  trace  appears  tliat  any  repulsive  principle 
existed  at  that  time  between  the  Ten  and  the 
Two.     *£phraim  no  longer  envied  Judah,  nor 
Judah  vexed  Ephraim;'   but  they  had  become 
'one  nation;'    mough   only  partially    *oo  the 
mountains  of  Israel'  (Isa.  xL  13;  £z^  xxxvii. 
22).  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  one  result  of  the 
captivity  was  to  blend  all  the  tribes  together^  sbA 
produce  a  national  union  which  had  never  beo 
eflected  in  their  own  land.     If  ever  there  was  • 
difference  between  diem  as  to  the  books  counted 
sacred,  that  difference  entirely  vanished ;  at  lesst 
no  evidence  appears  of  the  c(nitrary  feet    When, 
moreover,  the  laws  of  landed  inheritance  no  kngc 
enforced  the  maintenance  of  separate  tribes  aiMl 
put  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their  intermarriftge, 
an  almost  inevitable  rendt  in  course  o^  time 
was  the  entire  obliteration  of  this  distinctio); 
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and  as  a  fact,  no  modem  Jews  know  to  what 
tribe  tbey  beltmg,  although  vanity  always  makes 
them  choose  to  say  that  they  are  of  the  two  or 
three,  and  not  of  the  ten  tribes.  That  all  Jews 
now  living  have  in  them  the  blood  of  all  the 
twelve  tribes,  ought  (it  seems)  to  be  believed, 
until  some  better  reason  than  mere  assertion  is 
advanced  against  it 

When  Cyrus  gave  permission  to  the  Israelites 
to  return  to  their  own  country,  and  restored  their 
sacred  vea^ls,  it  is  not  wonderfiil  that  few  per- 
sons of  the  ten  tribes  were  eager  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  it.     In  two  centuries  ^ey  had  become 
thoroughly  naturalized   in   their  eastern  settle- 
ments ;  nor  bad  Jerusalem  ever  beai  the  centre 
of  proud  aspirations  to  them.     It  is  |)erhaps  re- 
markable, that  in   Ezra  il  2,  36  (see  also  x.  18, 
%),  the  word  Israel  is  used  to  signify  what  we 
might  call  the  Laity  as  opposed  to  the  priests  and 
Levites ;  which  might  seem  as  though  the  writer 
were  anxious  to  avoid  asserting  that  all  the  fa- 
milies bekmged  to  the  two  tribra.     (If  this  is  not 
the  meaning,  it  at  least  shows  that  all  discrimi- 
nating force  in  the  words  Israel  and  Judah  was 
ahvady  lost.     So,  too,  in  the  book  of  Esther,  the 
twelve  tribes  through  all  parts  of  the  Persian 
empire  are  called  Jews.)     Nevertheless,  it  was 
to  be  expected  diat  only  those  would  return  to 
Jerusalem  whose  expatriation  was  very  recent; 
and  principally  those  whose  parents  had  dwelt  in 
the  Holy  City  or  its  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  re-migrants  doubtless  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
pious  and  the  poor ;  and  as  the  latter  proved  do- 
cile to  their  teachers,  a  totally  new  spirit  reigned 
in  the  restored  nation.     Whatever  want  of  zeal 
the  anxious  Ezra  might  discern  in  his  comrades, 
it  is  no  sli^t  matter  that  he  could  induce  tiiem 
to  divorce  their  heathen  wives — a  measure  of 
harness  which  St.  Paul  would  scarcely  have 
sanctioned  (1  Cor.  vii.  12):   and  the  century 
which  followed  was,  on  the  whole,  one  of  great 
religious  activity  and  important  permanent  re- 
sults on  the  moral  character  of  the  nation.    Even 
the  prophetic  spirit  by  no  means  disappeared  for 
a  century  and  a  half ;  although  at  length  both 
Ae  true  and  ^  false  {»t>phet  were  su|^lanted 
among  them  by  the  learned  and  diligent  scribe, 
the  anxious  commentator,  and  the  over-literal  or 
over-6guratiTe  critic.     In  place  of  a  people  prone 
to  go  astray  after  sensible  objects  of  adoration, 
and  readily  admitting  heathen  customs ;  attached 
to  monarchical  power,  but  inattentive  to  a  hier- 
rachy;  careless  of  a  written  law,  and  movable 
by  alternate  impulses  of  apostacy  and  repentance ; 
we  henceforth  find  in  them  a  deep  and  perma- 
nent reverence  for  Moses  and  the  prophets,  an 
aversion  to  foreigners  and  foreign  customs,  a 
profound  hatred  of  idolatry,  a  great  devotion  to 
pnesUy  and  Levitical  rank,  and  to  all  who  had 
aa  exterior  of  piety ;  in  short,  a  slavish  obedience 
twdi  to  the  law  and  to  its  authorized  expositors. 
Now  first,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  (observe 
^particularity  of  detaU  in  Neh.viii.  4,  &c.), 
were  the  synagogues  and  houses  of  prayer  in- 
"titated,  and  tibe  law  periodically  read  aloud. 
Now  began  the  close  onservance  of  the  Passover, 
^  Sabhath,  and  the  Sabbatical  year.    Such  was 
^  change  wrought  in  the  guardians  of  the  Sacred 
Books,  that,  whereas  the  pious  king  Josiah  had 
**  wghteen  years  on  the  tlurone  without  knowing 
«  tl»e  existence  of  <  the  Book  of  the  Law'   (2 
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Kings  xxii.  3,  8);  in  the  later  period,  on  tlie 
contrary,  the  text  was  watched  over  with  a 
scrupulous  and  fantastic  punctiliousness.  From 
this  era,  the  civil  power  was  absorbed  in  that  of 
the  priesthood,  and  the  Jewish  people  afibrds  tlie 
singular  spectacle  of  a  nation  in  which  the 
priestly  rule  came  later  in  time  than  that  of 
hereditary  kings.  Something  analogous  may 
perhaps  be  seen  in  the  priestly  authority  at  Co- 
mana  in  Cap|)adocia  under  the  Roman  sway 
(Cicero,  Ep.  ad  Div.  xv.  4,  &c.). 

In  their  habits  of  life  also,  the  Jewish  nation 
was  permanently  aflected  by  the  first  captivity. 
The  love  of  agriculture,  which  the  institutions  of 
Moses  had  so  vigorously  inspired,  bad  necessarily 
declined  in  a  foreign  land;  and  they  returned 
wi^  a  taste  for  commerce,  banking,  and  retail 
trade,  which  was  probably  kept  up  by  constant 
intercourse  with  their  brethren  who  remained  in 
dispersion.  The  same  intercourse  in  turn  pro- 
pagated towards  the  rest  the  moral  spirit  which 
reigned  at  Jerusalem.  The  Egjmtian  Jews,  it 
would  seem,  had  gained  little  gooa  from  the  con- 
tact of  idolatry  ( Jer.  xliv.  8) ;  but  those  who  had 
fallen  in  with  the  Persian  religion,  probably  about 
the  time  of  its  great  reform  by  Zoroaster,  had 
been  preserved  from  such  temptations,  and  re- 
turned purer  than  tiiey  went  Thenceforward 
it  was  the  honourable  function  of  Jerusalem  to 
act  as  a  religious  metropolis  to  the  whole  dis- 
persed nation ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
ten  tribes,  as  well  as  the  two,  learned  to  be  proud 
of  the  Holy  City,  as  the  great  and  free  centre  of 
their  name  and  their  faith.  The  same  religious 
influences  thus  diflused  themselves  through  all 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

Thus  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  Babylonia, 
Assyria,  Media,  masses  of  the  nation  were 
planted,  who,  living  by  traffic  and  by  banking, 
were  necessitated  to  spread  in  all  directions  as 
their  numbers  increased.  By  this  natural  progress 
they  moved  westward,  as  well  as  eastward,  and, 
in  the  time  of  St  Paul,  were  abundant  in  Asia 
Minor,  Greece,  and  Ae  chief  cities  of  Italy. 

The  extermination  suffered  by  the  Jewish  in- 
habitants of  Palestine,  under  the  Romans,  far 
better  deserves  the  name  of  captivity :  for  after 
the  massacre  of  countless  thousands,  the  captives 
were  reduced  to  a  real  bondage.  According  to 
Josephus  (De  BeU.  Jud,  vi.  9.  3),  1,100,000  men 
fell  in  tlie  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  and 
97,000  were  captured  in  the  whole  war.  Of  the 
latter  number,  the  greatest  part  was  distributed 
among  the  provinces,  to  be  butchered  in  the 
amphitheatres  or  cast  there  to  wild  beasts ;  others 
were  doomed  to  work  as  public  slaves  in  Egypt : 
only  those  under  the  age  of  seventeen  were  sold 
into  private  bondage.  An  equally  dreadful  de- 
struction fell  upon  the  remains  of  the  nation, 
which  had  once  more  assembled  in  Judasa,  under 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (a.d.  133),  which  Dion 
Cassius  concisely  relates :  and  by  these  two 
savage  wars,  the  Jewish  population  must  have  been 
effectually  extirpated  from  the  Holy  Land  itself, 
a  result  which  did  not  follow  from  the  Babylonian 
captivity.  Afterwards,  a  dreary  period  of  fifteen 
hundred  years*  oppression  crushed  in  Europe  all 
who  bore  the  name  of  Israel,  and  Christian  nations 
have  visited  on  their  head  a  crime  perpetrated  by 
a  few  thousand  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  who 
were  not  the  real  forefathers  of  the  European 
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Jews.  Nor  in  the  East  has  their  lot  been  much 
more  cheering.  With  few  and  partial  excepticms, 
they  have  ever  since  been  a  despised,  an  oppressed, 
and  naturally  a  degraded  people;  thougo  irom 
them  have  spread  light  and  truth  to  the  distant 
^tions  of  the  earth.— F.  W.  N. 

CARAVAN  (^U  i^)  b  the  name  given  to 

a  body  <^  merchants  or  pilgrims  as  they  travel 
in  tiie  East.  A  multitude  of  people,  of  all  ages 
and  conditions,  assembling  to  undertake  a  journey, 
and  prosecuting  it  en  matse  for  days  and  weeks 
together,|is  a  thing  unknown  in  Europe,  where,  from 
the  many  facilities  for  travelling,  and  a  well  or- 
ganized system  of  police,  travellers  can  go  alone 
and  unprotected  along  the  highways  to  any  dis- 
tance with  the  most  perfect  security.  But  troops 
of  people  on  march  are  a  common  spectacle  along 
the  roads  of  Eastern  countries ;  and,  indeed,  the 
nature  of  the  countries  in  many  places,  as  wdl  as 
the  disorderly  state  of  society,  points  out  the  only 
practicable  way  of  travelling  to  be  in  large  carar 
yans.  The  dangers  arising  from  the  vast  deserts 
that  intersect  these  regions,  as  well  as  from  wild 
beasts  and  bands  of  marauding  Arabs,  are  too  nu- 
merous and  imminent  for  single  traders  or  solitary 
travellers  to  encounter;  and  hence  merchants 
and  pilgrims  are  accustomed  to  unite  for  mutual 
protection  in  traversing  these  wild  and  inhospit- 
able parts,  as  well  as  for  offering  a  more  effectual 
resistance  to  the  attacks  oS  robben.  Tiiroogh  this 
kind  of  intercourse,  which  principally  obtains  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  and  Arabia,  most  of  the  inland 
commerce  of  the  East  is  carried  on ;  and  certainly 
of  all  the  various  modes  in  which  the  commodi- 
ties of  one  coimtry  are  conveyed  to  another,  it  is 
the  cheapest  and  the  most  expeditious,  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  camel  affords  facilities  for  journey- 
ing over  barren  and  sandy  regicMis,  which  would 
be  inaccessible  to  wheel-carriages,  and  the  diffi- 
culties and  privations  of  which  no  beast  of  bur- 
den but  this  invaluable  creature  could  endure. 
The  company  composing  a  caravan  is  often  very 
numerous,  consisting,  it  may  be,  of  several  hun- 
dred persons,  and  as  many  thousand  camels ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  assembling  of  so 
many  indiviuuals,  together  with  the  orderly 
distribution  of  their  respective  bales  of  mer- 
chandise and  travelling  equipage,  is  an  affisir 
requiring  both  time  and  the  most  careful  atten- 
tion. Accordingly,  the  packing  and  unpacking 
of  the  camels,  as  well  as  the  general  service  of  the 
caravans,  employ  a  great  many  hands,  some  of 
whom,  by  dint  of  economy  and  active  habits, 
often  raise  themselves  from  ^  condition  of  ser- 
vants to  the  more  respectable  status  of  merchants, 
who  travel  on  their  own  account  or  in  the  capa- 
city of  carriers.  Any  person  can,  under  certain 
regulations,  form  a  caravan  at  any  time.  But 
ffenerally  there  are  stated  periods,  which  are  well 
known  as  the  regular  starting-times  for  the  mer- 
cantile journeys;  and  the  merchants  belonging 
to  the  company,  or  those  travellers  who  are  de- 
sirous of  accompanying  it  for  the  heas&l  of  a  safe 
conduct,  repair  to  the  place  of  rendesvous  where 
the  caravan  is  to  be  formed,  exhibiting,  as  their 
goods  and  camels  successively  arrive,  a  motley 
group — a  busy  and  tumultuous  scene  of  prepara- 
tion, which  can  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described.  As  in  the  hot  season  the  travelling 
is  performed  under  night,  the  previous  part  of  the 
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day  on  which  the  caravan  leaves  is  ooosomed  m 
the  preparatory  labours  of  packing — an  indispens- 
able arrangement,  which  has  b^  observed  with 
unbroken  uniformity  since  the  days  of  Eaddd 
(xii.  3) ;  and  then,  about  eight  o'clock,  the  usoal 
starting-time,  the  whole  party  put  themselves  m 
motitm,  and  ctmtinne  their  journey  witiiout  inter- 
ruption till  midnight  (Luke  xi.  5,  6)  or  later. 
At  other  seasons  they  travel  all  day,  omy  halting 
for  rest  and  refteshment  during  the  heat  of  noon. 
The  distances  are  measured  by  a  day's  journey ; 
and  from  seven  to  eight  hours  seem  to  have  beeo 
a  usual  day  s  journey  for  caravans  (Hovnemaim, 
p.  150);  so  that,  estimating  the  slow  and  un- 
wieldy gait  of  a  camel  at  2^  miles  an  hour,  the 
average  rate  of  travel  will  be  from  17  tu  20  miles 
per  day. 

The' earliest  caravan  of  merchants  we  lead  of 
is  the  itinerant  company  to  whom  Joseph  wss 
sold  by  his  brethren  (Gen.  xzxviL).    *■  Here,"  says 
Dr.  Vincent,  *■  upon  opening  the  <udest  history  in 
the  world,  we  &id  the  Ishmaelites  from  Gilesd, 
conducting  a  caravan  loaded  with  the  sjacesof 
India,  the  balsam  and  myrrh  of  Hadramaut,  and 
in  the  regular  course  of  their  traffic  proceeding  to 
Egypt  for  a  market   The  date  of  this  traosactiao 
is  more  than  seventeen  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  notwithstanding  its  antiquity,  it  has 
all  the  genuine  features  (tf  a  cmravan  crossing  the 
desert  at  the  present  hour'  {Commerce  and  A'ary. 
of  the  AncierUSy  vol.  ii.  p.  262>    This  caravan 
was  a  mixed  one,  consisting  of  three  classes,  Ish- 
maelites (ver.  25),  Midianites  (ver.  28),  and  Me- 
danites,  as  the  Hebrew  calls  the  last  (ver.  36),  who, 
belonging  to  the  mountainous  region  of  Gilesd, 
would  seem,  like  the  nomade  tribes  of  Africa  in  the 
present  day,  to  have  engaged  themselves  as  com- 
mercial travellers,  and  were  then,  in  passing  over 
the  plain  of  Dothan,  on  the  high  caravan-road  fir 
the  market  of  Egypt    This  circumstance,  thoogfa 
minute,  and  incidentally  introduced,  is  a  beauti- 
ful confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scripture  history; 
for  it  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  not  addicted  to  commerce,  and  that  ail  their 
traffic  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who 
by  overland  carriage  regularly  imported  tlM  fso- 
ductions  of  other  countries — slaves,  from  Ethiopia ; 
incense,  from  Arabia;  and  spices,  from  India 
— into  Egypt,  which  was  then,  as  it  has  been  in 
all  ages,  £e  emporium  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  nations. 

Besides  these  communities  of  travelling  too- 
chants  in  the  East,  there  are  caravans  of  pilgrims, 
i,e.of  those  who  go  for  religious  purposes  to  Meccs, 
comprising  vastly  greater  multitudes  of  people. 
Four  of  tlwse  start  regularly  every  year :  one  from 
Cairo,  consisting  of  Mahommedans  from  Bs^ 
bary ;  a  second  from  Damascus,  conveying  the 
Turks ;  a  thud  from  Babylon,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Persians ;  and  a  fourth  from  Zibitb, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  the  reodet- 
vous  for  tiiose  coming  from  Arabia  and  India. 
The  organisation  of  the  immense  hordes  which* 
on  such  occasions,  assemble  to  undertake  a  di^ 
tant  expedition,  strangers  to  each  other,  and  im- 
accustomed  to  die  strict  discipline  which  is  indis- 
pensable for  their  comfort  and  security  ditfiof 
the  march,  though,  as  might  be  expected,  a  «o» 
<^  no  small  difficulty,  is  accom^isMd  in  the  Stft 
by  a  few  simple  arrangements  iHiich  are  the  ref"^ 
of  long  experience.     One  obvious  bond  of  unitfi 
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to  the  maio  body,  when  travelling  by  night  and 
tiiroug^  extensive  deserts,  is  the  music  of  the  Arab 
servants,  who  by  alternate  songs  in  their  national 
manner  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  way;   while 
the  inoeseant  jingling  of  innumerable  bells  fas- 
tened to  the  necks  of  the  camels — a  character- 
istic feature  of  Oriental  caravans— enlivois  the 
patient   beasts,   frightens  animals  of  prey,  and 
keeps  the  party  together.   To  meet  all  the  exigen- 
cies  of  the  journey,  however,  which  would  be  a 
task  impracticable  without  the  establishment  of 
some  kind  of  order,  and  a  prudent  division  of  la- 
bour, the  caravan  is  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
eamvan  bashes  the  chief  who  presides  over  all, 
and  under  whom  diere  are  five  leading  officers 
^{pointed  to  different  departments : — one  who  re- 
gulates the  march ;  a  second,  whose  duties  only 
commence  at  halting  time ;  a  third  who  super- 
intends the  servants  and  cattle ;  a  fourth  who  takes 
charge  of  the  baggage ;  a  fifth  who  acts  as  pay- 
master, &c. ;  and  besides  these,  there  are  the  officers 
of  the  military  escort  that  always  accompanies  it. 
One  functionary  of  the  highest  importance  remains 
to  be  noticed — the  hybeer^  or  guide,  a  word  de- 
rived by  Bruce  fitmi  the  Arabic  verb  kubboTj  to 
inform  or  direct,  and  whose  services  are  indispens- 
able in  crossing  the  great  deserts,  such  as  that 
along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  or  on  the  western 
extremities  of  Africa.     He  is  commonly  a  person 
uf  influence,  belonging  to  some  powerful  tribe, 
whose  valuable  assistance  on  an  emergency  may 
by  his  means  be  obtained ;  and,  besides  the  indis- 
pensable qualities  of  trudi  and  fidelity,  his  per- 
sooal  qualifications  must  embrace  an  extensive 
and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  whole  features 
of  the  land.    For  as  he  has  the  lives  and  property 
of  all  in  his  power,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  understand  the  prognostics  of  the  weather, 
the  time  and  places  where  the  terrible  simoom  or 
hot  wind  blows,  and  the  tracts  occupied  by  shifts 
ing  sands ;  and  that  he  know  the  exact  locality 
and  qualities  of  the  wells,  the  oases  that  afford 
the  refreshments  of  shade  for  the  men  and  grass 
for  the  cattle,  the  situation  of  hostile  or  treach- 
eroos  tribes,  and  the  means  of  escaping  those 
threatened  dangers. 

This  description  of  the  general  economy  of  cara- 
vans we  follow  up  by  the  account  given  by  Pitts 
of  the  Hadj  caravan  which  he  accompanied  to 
Mecca,  and  embracing  so  many  minute  details, 
that  it  may  be  both  interesting  and  ins^nctive  to 
the  reader  to  be  furnished  with  it  in  the  traveller's 
own  words.     '  The  first  day,'  says  he,  <  we  set  out 
from  Mecca,  it  was  without  any  order  at  all — all 
hurly^Mirly ;  but  the  next  day  every  one  laboured 
to  get  forward,  and  in  order  to  do  it  there  was 
nuny  times  much  quarrdling  and  fighting.    But 
sfter  every  one  had  takesk  his  place  in  the  cara- 
^^  they  orderly  and  peaceably  kept  the  same 
pl«ce  till  they  came  to  Grand  Cairo.  They  travel 
lonr  camels  abreast,  which  are  all  tied  one  after 
soother  like  as  in  teams.    The  whole  body  is  di- 
vided into  several  cottorty  ot  companies,  each 
of  which  has  its  name,  and  consists,  it  may  be,  of 
leveral  thousand  camels;   and  they  move,  one 
^ttor  after  another,  like  distinct  troops.     At  the 
"^  of  each  cottor  is  some  great  gentleman  or 
jj^,  who  is  carried  in  a  tfdng  like  a  litter, 
l^'^  ^  ^o  cameU,  one  before  and  the  other  be- 
'^    At  the  head  of  every  cottmr  there  goes  like- 
^^  a  sompter  camd,  which  carries  his  treasure^ 


ftc.  This  camel  has  two  bells,  hanging  one  on 
each  side,  the  sound  of  which  may  be  heard  a 
great  way  off.  Others  of  the  camels  have  bells 
round  about  their  necks,  like  those  which  our 
carriers  put  about  their  fore-horse's  neck ;  which, 
together  with  the  servants  who  belong  to  the 
camels,  and  travel  on  foot,  singing  all  ni^t,  make 
a  pleasant  noise,  and  the  journey  passes  away  de- 
lightfully. Thus  they  travel  in  good  order  every 
day  till  they  come  to  Grand  Cairo ;  and  were  it 
not  for  this  order,  you  may  guess  what  confusion 
would  he  among  such  a  vast  multitude.  They 
have  lights  by  night  (which  is  the  chief  time  of 
travelling,  because  of  the  exceeding  heat  of  the 
sun),  which  are  carried  on  die  top  of  high  poles,  to 
direct  the  hadj  is,  or  pilgrims,  on  their  march. 
These  are  somewhat  like  iron  stoves,  into  whidi 
they  jMit  short  dry  wood,  which  some  of  the 
camels  were  loaded  with :  it  is  carried  in  great 
sacks,  which  have  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  where 
the  servant  take  it  out  as  diey  see  the  fire  needs 
a  recruit.  Every  cottor  has  one  of  these  poles 
belonging  to  it,  some  of  which  have  ten,  some 
twelve,  of  these  lights  on  dieir  tons,  or  more  or 
less :  ^y  are  likewise  different  in  ngures  as  well 
as  in  numbers — one  perhaps  oval-way,  like  a  gate ; 
another  triangular,  or  like  N  or  M,  &c. ;  so  that 
every  one  knows  by  tiiem  his  respective  cottor. 
They  are  carried  in  the  front,  and  set  up  in  the 
place  where  the  caravan  is  to  pitch,  before  that 
come  up,  at  some  distance  from  one  another. 
They  are  also  carried  by  day,  nut  lighted ;  but 
yet,  by  the  figure  and  number  of  them,  the  hadj  is 
are  directed  to  what  cottor  they  belong,  as  sol- 
diers are  by  their  colours  where  to  rendezvous ; 
and  without  such  directions  it  would  be  impoe- 
sible  to  avoid  ccmfusion  in  such  a  vast  number  of 
people.' 

This  description  of  the  Hadj  caravans  that 
travel  yearly  to  Mecca,  bean  so  close  a  resem- 
blance to  the  far-famed  journey  of  the  Israelites 
through  almost  the  same  extensive  deserts,  that,  as 
the  arrangement  of  those  vast  travelling  bodies 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  material  alteration 
for  nearly  four  thousand  years,  it  affords  the  best 
possible  commentary  illustrative  of  the  Mosaic 
narrative  of  the  Exodus.  Like  them,  the  immense 
body  uf  loraeliti^  emigrants,  while  the  chief 
burden  devolved  on  Moses,  was  divided  into  com- 
panies, each  company  being  under  the  charge  of 
a  subordinate  officer,  called  a  prince  (Num. 
viL).  Like  them,  the  Hebrews  made  their  first 
stage  in  a  hurried  manner  and  in  tumultuous  dis- 
order (Exod.  xii.  11);  and,  like  diem,  each  tribe 
had  its  respective  standard,  the  precise  form  and 
device  of  which,  amid  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  Rabbins,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  [Stand- 
ards] ;  but  which,  of  whatever  docription  it 
was,  was  pitched  at  the  different  stages,  or  thrust 
perpendicularly  into  the  ground,  and  thus  fanned 
a  central  point,  around  which  the  straggling 
party  spread  themselves  during  their  hours  of  rest 
and  leisure  (Num.  ii.  2).  Like  them,  the  signal 
for  starting  was  given  by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet, 
or  rathor  trumpets  (Num.  x.  2,  5) ;  and  the  time 
of  march  and  halting  was  regulated  by  the  same 
rules  that  have  been  observed  by  all  travellers 
from  time  immemorial  during  the  hot  season. 
Like  theirs,  too,  the  elevation  of  the  standard,  as 
it  was  borne  forward  in  the  van  of  each  company, 
formed  a  prominent  object  to  prevent  disperrion,  or 
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•erved  him  for  a  taddle,  and  tqoat  upon  the  floor, 
or  repose  himself  at  night ;  or  if  he  it  a  pedestrian, 
and  must  travel  as  lightly  as  possible,  he  makes 
die  cloak  which  he  wears  by  day  discharge  the 
office  of  a  counterpane  by  night  In  the  vic- 
tuallinff  department  he  finds  as  great  a  dearth 
as  in  mat  of  furniture.  He  must  subsist  ou  the 
supply  of  food  and  articles  of  luxury  be  may 
have  had  the  foresight  to  provide,  and  husband 
them  as  well  as  he  can,  as  no  addition  to  his 
stores  can  be  made  till  he  reaches  the  next 
town.  In  general  he  must  omtent  himself  with 
a  plain  diet  of  dry  bread,  fruits,  or  such  {Spared 
viands  as  admit  of  presoration ;  or  if  he  wishes  a 
firesh  cooked  meal,  he  must  himself  furnish  the 
file),  kindle  the  fire,  superintend  the  boil  or  the 
roast,  as  well  as  wash  and  arrange  his  eating^pan. 
'  The  baggage  of  a  man,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
be  completely  provided,*  says  Volney,  '  consists 
of  a  carpet,  a  mattress,  a  blanket,  two  saucepans, 
with  lids,  contained  within  each  otber;  two  dishes, 
two  plates,  ftc,  cofiee-pot,  all  of  copper  well 
tinned.  A  small  wooden  box  for  salt  and  pepper, 
a  round  leather  table,  whicli  he  suspends  fimn  the 
■addle  of  bis  horse,  small  leather  bottles  or  bags 
for  oi),  melted  butter,  water,  a  pipe,  a  tinder-box, 
a  cup  of  cocoa-nut,  some  rice,  dried  misins,  dates, 
Cyprus  cheese,  and,  above  all,  coffee  berries,  with 
a  roaster  and  wooden  mortar  to  pound  Uiem.* 
Every  one,  although  his  travelling  equipage  may 
not  be  so  compUnte  as  this,  must  find  several  of 
these  items  and  implements  indispensable  to 
existence  during  a  journey  in  the  East;  for  in 
many  of  the  khans  or  caravanserais  to  which  he 
may  come^  he  can  look  for  nothing  from  the 
keeper  except  to  show  him  the  way  to  his  cham- 
ber, and  give  him  the  key  if  it  is  furnished  with 
a  door.  One  assistance  only  he  may  depend  upon, 
and  it  is  no  inconsiderable  one, — that  of  receiving 
tome  attendance  and  aid  if  overtaken  by  sickness ; 
for  one  of  the  requisite  qualifications  for  the  <^ce 
is,  that  the  functionary  possess  a  knowledge  of 
simples,  and  the  most  approved  practice  in  case 
of  fracture  or  common  ailments.  And  hence  ^ 
good  Samaritan  in  the  parable  (Luke  x.  30), 
although  he  was  obliged,  in  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  himself  to  apply  from  his  own  viaticum  a 
tew  simple  remedies  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed 
man,  left  him  with  full  confidence  to  be  treated 
and  nursed  by  the  keeper  of  the  khan,  whose  assi- 
duities in  drantng  the  wounds  and  bruises  of  his 
patient  might  be  quickened,  pertiaps,  by  the  liberal 
remunemtion  be  was  |mmused,  as  well  as  by  ^ 
example  of  ^  humane  traveller. 

Among  the  Egyptians,  and  indeed  among  tiie 
ancients  generally,  the  keepers  of  houses  of  public 
entertainment  were  always  women  (Herod,  ii. 
35);  and  hence  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
ready  admission  which  the  spies  obtained  into  the 
house  of  Rahab, '  on  the  wall  of  Jericho/  situated, 
as  such  houses  were,  for  the  reception  of  strangers, 
for  the  most  part  at  the  gate  or  entrance  into  the 
town  (Josh.  ii.  \\  This  woman  is  called  a 
harlot  m  our  translation.  But  the  Hebiew,  DDIT 
tonoAf  signifies  also  tibe  landlady  of  an  inn  or 
tavern — most  of  whom,  doubtless,  in  ancient 
times,  were  women  of  easy  virtue — the  more  so  as 
the  idolatrous  religion  to  which  they  were  educated 
encouraged  prostitution :  and  hence  there  being 
only  a  single  word  in  the  original  descriptive  of 
both  professions,  and  die  first  having  been  adopted 


by  die  Septuagint,  which  was  the  common  vc^ 
sion  of  the  Jews  in  the  days  of  P^  and  JaiMi 
(Heb.  xi.  31 ;  James  ii.  25),  those  two  Aportks 
might  have  used  the  same  expresnoa  that  they 
found  there.  The  original  Hebrew,  however, 
admits  of  being  translated  by  another  word,  to 
which  no  degrading  or  infamous  asociations  are 
attached. 

The  preceding  observations  on  die  ancient  and 
existing  accommodation  for  joomeying  in  the 
East,  will  serve  to  illustrate  many  passages  in  the 
sacred  volume,  where  allusiaos  are  made  to  iih 
cidents  of  travel.  The  state  of  Judaea,  however, 
in  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  was,  iio> 
bablv,  in  respect  to  means  of  communicaticn, 
much  superior  to  that  of  any  Oriental  country  in 
the  present  day ;  and  we  may  be  disposed  to  cob- 
elude  that  for  the  encouragement  of  interooonr 
between  distant  parts,  that  country  was  then 
studded  with  houses  of  public  entertainment  <■ 
a  scale  of  liberal  provision  at  nrcseut  unknown  in 
the  same  quarter  of  the  world.  But  the  wann 
commendations  of  hospitality  so  frequently  met 
with^in  the  works  of  contemporary  classical  writos, 
as  well  as  the  pressing  exhortatious  of  the  in- 

Sired  Apostle  tu  the  practice  of  that  virtue,  loo 
^  ainly  prove  that  travellers  were  then  dneiy 
dependent  on  the  kindness  of  private  indivi- 
duals.   The  strong  probability  is,  that  the  *  bids' 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  find  their  trae 
and  correct  representations  in  the  Eastern  khs» 
and  caravanserais  of  die  present  day ;  and  that, 
although  the  Jews  of  that  period  could  not  baie 
been  acquainted  with  the  largest  and  most  iDag> 
nificent  of  this  class  of  buildingfi,  which  do  nst 
date  earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Mecca 
caravans,  and   which    the  devotion  of  opoleot 
Mussulmans  then  began  to  erect  for  the  uccoair 
modation  of  the  pilgrims,  they  had  experience  of 
nothing  better  than  the  bare  walls  and  cdl^ike 
apartments  of  such  edifices  as  we  have  described 
above.     Bishop  Pearce,  Dr.  Campbell,  and  othen, 
indeed,  have  laboured  to  show  that  mteriXMfM, 
the  word  used  by  Luke  to  denote  the  place  whcooe 
Mary   was  excluded  by  the  previous  iofliix  of 
strangers,   is  not  synonymous  with  wta^x^^ 
the  house  to  which  the  good  Samaritan  brongfat 
the  wounded  stranger,  adthough  in  both  instances 
our  translators,  for  want  of  corresponding  tcnns 
in  the  English  language,  have  indtacriminatdy 
rendered  it  by  *  inn.'  KardXvfUL  signifies  the  guess- 
chamber  (Bfark  xiv.  U;  Luke  xxiL  11);  and  it 
is  extremelv  probable  that,  as  upper-rooms  were 
always  the  largest  in  a  house,  and  most  suitable 
for  the  reception  of  a  numerous  company,  every 
respectable  householder  in  Jerusalem  apfiromated 
one  gratuitously  to  his  friends,  who  fk>CEed  «d 
Jerusalem  at  the  annual  feasts,  and  who  from 
that    circumstance  might    call   it    their  'inn.' 
Tkuf9oxM¥,  again,  was  a  house  set  apart  for  the 
accommodation  of  all  strangers  who  could  pay  for 
their  lodging  and  entertainment ;    and  as  tlie 
name,  *  receiver  of  everything,*  seems  to  iin|Jf, 
was  of  a  mean  description,  having  no  partitkn 
wall,  men  and  cattle  being  both  included  onder 
die  same  roof,  the  former  occupying  one  stdc^ 
and  the  latter  the  other.     Beth-lehcm  being  the 
chief  city  of  the  family  of  David,  a  cwnUips 
might  have  been  placed,  by  the  kindness  of  sone 
friend,  at  the  service  of  JoMoh  and  Mary,  who 
were  wont  to  resort  to  it  as  often  as  burinsii  ff 
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fnendshlp  colled  them  to  town.  But  at  the  same 
privilege  might  have  been  offered  to  othen,  who, 
owing  to  the  general  censua,  flocked  in  such  un- 
wonted numben,  that  the  first  comers  completely 
occupied  every  vacant  space,  they  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  to  the  wok8ox««o»'>  where,  in  the 
only  retired  comer,  vit,  at  the  head  of  the  cattle, 
the  mother  of  Jesus  brought  forth  her  child.  This 
explanation  of  these  eminent  critics,  however, 
does  not  invsdidate,  nor  in  the  least  degree  affect 
the  views  we  have  advanced  respecting  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  ancient  inns  of  Judsa 
to  die  modem  khans  or  caravanserais;  for  in 
these,  as  well  as  in  the  KceraXifiara,  persons  are 
generally  admitted  without  payment  And  occa- 
lioDs  are  constantly  occuring  to  set  multitudes 
on  travel,  many  of  whom  are  driven,  like  Joseuh 
and  Mary,  for  want  of  room,  from  the  iun  to  the 
adjoining  stables. 

Many   caravanserais,  however,  have   not  the 
accommodation  of  stables,  the  cattle  being  al- 
lowed to  range  in  the  open  area ;  and  hence  has 
arisen  an  opinion  warmly  espoused   by  many 
learned  writers,  and  supported  by  a  venerable 
tradition,  that  our  Lcnrd  was  bom  in  an  adjoining 
ihed,  or  probably  in  a  subterranean  cave,  like  the 
grotto  that  is  sometimes  connected  with  the  foim- 
tain  of  the  place  (Justin  Martyr,  DkU.  with 
Trypho^  p.  303;  Origen,  Cont,   Celt.),  [Bbth- 
LtHBM.]    Moreover,  much  learning  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  word  ^n^,  which  our  tians- 
laton  have  rendered  '  manger  ;*  sdthough  it  is 
capable  of  the  clearest  demonstration,  tliat  the 
ancients,  equally  with  the  modem  inhabitants 
of  the  East,  are  strangers  to  the  conveniences 
whidi  go  under  that  name  in  European  stables. 
The  anecdote,   quoted  by  Campbell  from  He- 
rodotus, respecting  Mardonius,  the  Persian  ge- 
neral, having  brought  with  him  a  brazen  man- 
ger for  his  horses,  only  establishes  our  remark, 
piQviugas  it  does  Uiat  those  ancient  majigers  were 
more  like  troughs  than  the  crib  out  of  which  our 
hones  are  fed ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  only  other  place 
in  the  New  Testament  where  ^rvn  occurs,  it  is 
rendered  <  stall ;'  that  is,  not  the  thing  out  of  which 
tbe  cattle  ate,  but  die  place  from  which  they  ate 
(lee  Parkhurst,  in  loco).     No  explanation,  how- 
ever, diat  we  have  met  with,  appears  so  satisfac- 
tory, and  conveys  such  an  intelligible  picture 
to  the  eye,  as  that  given  by  the  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible  (Luke  ii.  7) ;  with  whose  words 
we  shall  conclude  this  article.    '  The  most  com- 
plete establishments  have  very  excellent  stables 
ui  covered  avenues,  which  extend  behind  the 
nnms  of  apartments—that  is,  between  the  back 
walls  of  these  ranges  of  building  and  the  ex- 
^ernal  wall  of  tlie  khan ;  and  the  entrance  to  it 
ii  by  a  covered  passage  at  one  of  the  comers  of 
tbe  quadrangle.    The  stable  is  on  a  level  with 
the  court,  and  consequently  below  the  level  of 
the  buildings,  by  the  neight  of  the  platform  on 
which  they  stand.     Nevertheless,  this  platform  is 
alWed  to  project  behind  into  the  stable,  so  as  to 
form  a  bench,  to  which  the  horses*  heads  are 
tamed,  and  on  which  diey  can,  if  they  like,  rest 
t*>e  note-bag  of  hair-cloth,  from  which  they  eat, 
to  enable  t)^  to  reach  the  bottom  when  its  con- 
tents get  low.    It  also  oftm  happens  that  not 
<inly  this  bench  exists  in  the  stable,  but  also  re- 
^^^'^^  corresponding  to  diose  in  front  of  the  apart- 
^'^^ots,  and  R»rmed  by  the  side  walls  which  divide 
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the  rooms,  being  allowed  to  project  behind  into 
the  stable,  just  as  die  projection  of  the  same  walls 
into  the  great  area  forms  die  recesses  in  front. 
These  recesses  in  the  stable  or  the  bench,  if  there 
are  no  recesses,  frimish  accommodation  to  the 
servants  and  others  who  have  charge  of  the  beasts; 
and  when  persons  find  on  their  arrival  that  the 
apartments  usually  appropriated  to  travellers  aro 
already  occupied,  they  are  glad  to  find  accom- 
modation in  the  stable,  particularly  when  the 
nights  are  cold  or  the  season  inclement.  It  is 
evident,  then,  from  this  description,  that  the  part 
of  the  stable  called  '  the  manger,*  could  not  rea- 
sonably have  been  other  than  one  of  those  recesses, 
or  at  least  a  portion  of  the  bench  which  we  have 
mentioned,  as  affording  accommodation  to  travel- 
lers under  certain  circumstance/ — R.  J. 
CARBUNCLK     [Ekdah.] 

CARCHEMISH  CB^P?T5)  is  mentioned  in 
Isa.  X.  9  among  other  places  in  Syria  which  had 
been  subdued  by  an  Assyrian  king,  probably 
Tiglath-pileser.  That  Carchemish  was  a  strong- 
hold on  the  Euphrates  appears  from  the  title  of  a 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against  Egypt  (xlvi.  2)  : — 
^  Against  the  army  of  Pharaoh-necho,  king  of 
Egypt,  which  lay  on  the  river  Euphrates,  at  Car- 
chemish, and  which  Nebuchadneaar  the  king 
of  Babylon  overthrew,  in  tlie  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  king  of  Judah.* 
According  to  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20,  Necho  had  five 
years  before  advanced  with  his  ally  Josiah,  the 
father  of  Jehoiakim,  against  the  Babylonians,  on 
the  Euphrates,  to  take  Carchemish.  These  two 
circumstances — the  position  of  Carchemish  on  the 
Euphrates,  and  its  being  a  frontier  town,  render 
it  probable  that  the  Hebrew  name  points  to  a  city 
which  the  Greeks  called  Kirkesion,  the  Latins 

Cercusium,  and  the  Arabs,  Kerkesiyeh  (a^  .•  •) ; 

for  this  too  lay  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Enphrutes, 
where  it  is  joined  by  tlie  Chaboms.  It  was  a  large 
city,  and  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  were  occasionally  renewed, 
as  this  was  the  remotest  out-post  of  their  empire, 
towards  the  Euphrates,  in  the  direction  of  Persia 
(Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiii.  11).  It  is  unknown 
whether  any  traces  of  it  still  exist;  for,  as  it  lies 
off  the  usual  route  of  caravans,  it  has  not  been 
noticed  by  modem  travellers  (Roaenmiiller,  Bib, 
Geog.) 

CARIA  (Kapia)^A  country  lying  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which,  among 
others,  the  Romans  wrote  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
(1  Mace.  XV.  22,  33).  Its  principal  towns  were 
Halicamassus,  Cnidus,  and  Myndus,  which  are 
all  mentioned  in  the  rescript  of  the  Roman  senate, 
to  which  we  refer.  Halicamassus  was  the  birth- 
place of  Herodotus ;  Cnidus  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
xxvii.  7,  as  having  been  passed  by  St  Paul  on 
his  voyage  to  Rome. 

CARMEL  (Sp")$  ;  Sept.  Kdpni\\os\  a  range 
of  hills  extending  north-west  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon,  and  ending  in  a  promontory,  or  cape, 
which  forms  the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  extent  of  this 
range  of  hills  is  about  six  miles,  not  in  a  direct 
line  ;  but  the  two  extremities  (on  the  westem  side 
towards  the  sea)  jut  out,  and  stand  over  against 
each  other,  forming  a  bow  in  the  middle.  The 
height  is  about  1500  feet;  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  on  the  south,  runs  the  brook  Kishon, 
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Bndmlitt1eriirt)wriiortb,lhenv«r  Beliu.  MounI 
CuukI  couiiti  ntber  of  (Fmal  cmtKCtsd  hilla 
tlkAD  of  one  Hdge;  tbe  uorth  and  «aalpm  parU 
being  •omewhat  hi^luT  titan  tbe  Boulbem  and 
wenteni.  The  fool  of  the  norlhein  portion  ap- 
pmache*  the  wstet  very  cliwely,  ki  that,  when 
'    m  the  hitli  nortli-caat  of  Acre,  the  moun- 
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.if 'din 
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more  inlanil,  h 
Iween  tbe  moUDtain  uid  the  tea 
id  very  fertile  plaio. 


Mount  Carmel  form*  the  only  peat  promontory 
upon  tlie  coast  of  Palfitine.  Accoriliiig  lo  the 
reporta  of  moit  ttavelleri,  llie  mountain  well  dt~ 
«ervc<  iti  Helireir  name  (Carmel — counliy  of 
vinei/arflt  and  g^irdem).  Moriti  dncribe»  it  ai 
'a  ilelighUul  rejcion,'  andiayi  the  good  quality  of 
id  wil  ii  apparent  from  tbe  fact  tLat  many  oilori- 
feroiu  ptanti  and  fliiwen,  aa  hyacinllu,  jonquila, 
tazettofl,  anemonpfl.  &c-t  gruv  wild  upon  the  muun- 
tain(T'raeeJj,p.274.(g).  OltotonKichterrffaU- 
/aArten.p.eiJgiveitliefolIowinnaccoiint:  Mount 
Carmel  ia  entirely  covered  with  verdure.  On  its 
■ummtt  are  pines  and  oaks,  and  further  down 
olive*  and  Uuiel  tree*,  everywhere  plentifully 
nalernl.  It  gWet  riw  to  a  multitude  of  crystal 
bruoka,  tlie  largefll  of  which  iisues  from  theao-called 
Founain  of  Elijah;  and  tliey  all  huiry  along,  be- 
tween bank*  thickly  overgrown  with  hushes,  to  (he 
Kithon.  Every  species  of  tillage  succeeds  here 
admirably,  under  thia  mild  ami  chnrful  sky. 
The  prospect  from  tlie  aummit  of  the  mountain 
over  the  gulf  of  Acre  and  its  fertile  shores, 
and  over  the  blue  heights  of  Lelianon  and  tW 
White  Cape,  is  enclianliiig.'  Mr.  Came  also 
ascended  the  mountain,  and  traversed  in  wl>ole 
summit,  which  occupied  several  hours.  He  says 
— '  No  mountain  in  or  around  Palestioe  retains 
its  ancient  beauty  so  much  as  Canoei.  Two  or 
three  villages  and  some  scattered  cottages  are 
found  on  it;  its  groves  are  few,  but  luKiiiiaiil ; 
it  is  no  place  for  crags  and  precipices,  or  iDcks  of 
tlie  wild  gnats  ;  but  its  surface  is  covered  with  a 
richandcoiistant  verdure' (tcKeri,  11119).  Such 
description)  admiiahly  illustrate  the  vivid  repre- 
sentations of  the  inspired  Hebrew  prophets  and 
pnetri  in  [es|iect  of  Carmel.  Thu%  Isaiah  (iixv. 
2j  alliiilKS  lo'llieeiicellency  (siilendid  ornaments) 
lit  Caimel.'    So,  on  account  of  the  graceful  form 
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and  verdant  beatity  of  the  summit,  tbe  bead  of 
tlie  bride  in  Cant.  vii.  b  is  onnpuTd  to  CsrhL 
It  was  also  celelirated  fur  its  )>utiirei,  and  is  tboe- 
fore  tanked  with  Baalian  in  Isa.  iKiiu.9;  Jn. 
i.  19  ;  Amos  i.  2. 

It  is  nevertheless  right  to  state  tliat  s  much  Im 
glowing  account  of  Caimel  i 


vellen 


from  tbe  time  of  the  year  at  which  theplicf 
was  visited.  Those  who  were  im  Carmel  in  the 
spring,  or  early  summer,  found  tbe  mcunlui 
covered  with  verdure;  whenas  tbaw  whose  vidl 
was  later  in  tl«  year — towaids  tbe  end  of  sommR 
or  in  autumn,~found  everything  parebed,  dir. 
and  brown.  This  ia  the  ml  secret  of  tbe  diaoml- 
ant  accounts  which  Iravellen  of  equal  credit  oAa 
give  uf  tbe  same  plocn. 

Tbe  mnuntain  is  of  compact  limestctte^  and.  al 
often  happens  where  that  is  the  case  [Cavn],  Ihm 

attiousand.  In  one  tract,  called  tbe  Uonk'a  Ca- 
vern, thoT  are  as  many  as  four  hundred  adjacmt 
to  each  other,  furnished  with  windows  and  vitli 
[ilaces  for  sleeping  hewn  in  the  rock.  A  pfoili- 
arity  of  many  of  thov  ca^ems  is  maitionied  lij 
SImU  (Leiiuns,  Ac,  V.  pp.  187,382),  thai  tlieair 
trance*  into  them  are  so  nonow  diat  'only  s 
single  penun  can  creep  in  at  a  time ;  and  that 
tlie  caverns  ate  so  cnwked  that  a  poioo  i< 
immeilialely  out  of  sl^t  udImc  closely  H- 
lowed.  This  may  serve  to  give  a  cleanr  id(« 
of  what  is  intended  in  Amu*  ii.  3,  wbeie  d* 
Lord  says  of  those  who  endeavour  to  esc^x  bii 
punishments,  'Though  Ibey  hide  tbenuelves  in 
the  tcH>  of  Carmel,  I  will  searcli  and  tale  thm 
out  thence."  Thai  llie  grottoes  and  oavn  i' 
Mount  Carmel  were  already,  io  very  ancial 
times,  the  abode  of  pnjpliets  and  other  religiw 
peisuru  is  well  Ltiown.  Tlie  |inj|iliets  Elijih  ukI 
Elisha  often  resorted  thitliet  (I  Kings  xvUi.  l%>f- 
43;  3  Kings  ii.  25;  i>.  23;  and  cump.  perfa*p> 
1  Kings  iviii.  A,  13).  At  the  pn?seiit  liay  n 
shown  a  cavern  called  the  cave  of  Elijah,  ■  lutlr 
below  tlie  Monk.'  Cavern  already  meiitiwied,  »»i 
which  is  now  a  Mcslem  sanctuary.  Upou  ihr 
summit  is  an  ancient  establishment  of  CamKli" 
monks,  which  order,  indeed,  derived  it)  BW" 
fmtn  this  muunUin.  Tite  old  convent  wot  il'- 
stioyetl  by  Abdallah  Paslia,  wlio  cunreitoil  i)» 
materials  to  bis  own  use  ;  but  it  has  uf  late  ya» 
been  rebuilt  on  a  somewhat  impositig  scale  hyll' 
aid  of  contributions  from  Europe  (IJr.  B.*ii»'" 
AMit..lo  Calmii,  in  att.  ■Carmel;'  cwp- 
Winer's  Biblitchci  Realwbrttrbwh ;  Ran""' 
Paliatina;  and  the  followmg  travellers;  D-^' 
vieui,  Maundrell,  Pocwke,  Marili,  Clartf, 
Buckingham,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Monro,  SkiaM', 
Hardy,  G.  Koliinson,  Richter,  Schubert,  &c. 

%  CAHMEL.  Another  Carmel,  amoa!  "« 
mountainsofjiidah,  is  named  inJah.iv.M.  >' 
waa  liere  tlial  Saul  set  up  the  Iropliy  of  his  iii1«J 
over  Amalek  (I  Sam.  xv.  12X  and  where  Nt>» 
was  shearing  his  sheep  when  llie  affair  toot  plw 
between  him  and  David  in  which  Abigail  biav  » 
con>[)icucnui  a  part  (I  Sam.  Jinv.2,»j.)-  1*" 
Carmel  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  javme  •<• 
in  tli«r  day,  a  village,  widi  a  Roman  g»ni»«S 
ten  miles  from  Hebron,  verging  toward*  il« 
east.     From  the  lime  of  the  Cnuada  tilliw 
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I   recognised   by  Sw""'' 
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and  more  recently  by  Count  Bertou  aiid  Dr. 
Robinson,  under  the  name  of  Kunuul.  The 
place  is  now  utterly  desolate,  but  tlie  ruins  indi- 
cate  a  town  of  considerable  extent  and  importance. 
These  ruins  lie  around  the  head  and  along  the 
two  sides  of  a  valley  of  some  width  and  depth, 
the  bead  of  which  forms  a  semicircular  amphi- 
theatre shut  in  by  rocks.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  foundations  and  broken  walls  of  dwellings 
and  other  edifices,  scattered  in  every  directi(Hi, 
and  thrown  together  in  mournful  confusion  and 
desolation.  The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  that  of 
a  castle,  quadrangular,  standing  on  a  swell  of 
ground  in  the  midst  of  the  town.  A  minute  de- 
scription of  this  and  the  other  remains  is  given  by 
Dr.  Robinson  (Bib.  Researches,  ii.  pp.  195-201). 
The  distance  of  this  place  from  Hebron  is  nearer 
eight  Roman  miles  than  ten,  as  assigned  by  Eu- 
sebius  and  Jerome. 

CARNAIM.       [ASHTAROTH.] 

CARPENTER.     [HANnicaAirr.] 
CARPUS  (Kdpwos%  a  disciple  of  Paul  who 
dwelt  at  Troas  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 

CART  (n^JB ;  Sept  ^Afia^a).  The  Hebrew 
word  rendered  by  our  translators  in  some  places 
by  *  waggon,^  and  in  others  by  *  cart,'  denotes  any 
vdticle  moving  on  wheels  and  usually  drawn  by 
oxen ;  and  their  particular  character  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  omtext  indicating  the  piupose 
for  which  they  were  employed.  First,  we  have 
the  carts  which  the  king  of  Egypt  sent  to  assist 
in  transporting  Jacob's  family  from  Canaan 
(Gen.  xlv.  19,  27 J.  From  tlieir  being  so  sent 
it  is  manifest  that  they  were  not  used  in  tlie 
latter  country ;  and  that  they  were  known  there  as 
being  peculiar  to  Egypt  is  shown  by  the  confirm- 
ation which  they  afiorded  to  Jacob  of  the  truth  of 
the  strange  story  told  by  his  sons.  These  carts  or 
waggons  were,  of  course,  not  war-chariots,  nor 
such  curricles  as  were  in  use  among  the  Egyptian 
nobility,  but  were  not  suited  for  travelling.    The 
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«>Iy  other  wheel-vehicles  actually  or  probably 
ised  by  the  Egyptians  themselves  are  those  re- 
presented in  figs.  I,  2,  of  No.  210.    But  they  are 
Dot  found  on  the  monuments  in  such  connection 
J»  to  show  whether  tl)ey  were  employed  for  travel- 
ling or  for  agriculture.     The  solid  wheels  would 
•'iggest  tl»e  latter  use,  if,  indeed,  the  same  feature 
^J*«  not  rather  show  that,  although  figured  on 
Egyptian  monuments,  they  are  the  cars  of  a  fo- 
*^»gn  people.  This  is  the  more  probable,  inasmuch 
*s  the  ready  means  of  transport  and  travel  by  the 
Wde  seems  to  have  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
J'^^^'^^wary  any  other  wheel-carriages  than  those 
k-uf'  or  pleasure.     The  sculptures,  however, 
**bibit  some  carts  as  used  by  a  nomade  people 
V«»emies  of  the  Egyptians)  in  their  migrations. 
jUny  of  these  had,  by  the  rout  of  this  people,  been 
'ol  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians,  the  king  would 
^  *h)ubt  consider  diem  suitable  to  assist  the  mi- 
S^^on  of  another  people  of  similar  hal)it».     At 


any  rate^  they  afford  the  only  attainable  analogy, 
and  are  for  that  reason  here  represented  (No.  209). 
Elsewhere  (Num.  vii.  3, 6 ;  1  Sam.  vi.  7)  we  read 
of  carts  used  for  the  removal  of  the  sacred  arks 
and  utensils.  These  also  were  drawn  by  two  oxen. 
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In  Rossellini  we  have  found  a  very  curious  repre- 
sentation of  the  vehicle  used  for  such  pur]X)8es  by 
the  Egyptians  (No.  210,  fig.  3).  '  It  is  little  more 
than  a  platform  on  wheels ;  and  the  appr^ension 
which  induced  Uzcah  to  put  fcnrth  his  hand  to 
stay  the  ark  when  shaken  by  the  oxen  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6),  may  suggest  that  the  cart  employed  on  that 
occasion  was  not  unlike  this,  as  it  would  be  easy 
for  a  jerk  to  displace  whatever  might  be  upon  it. 
As  it  appears  that  the  Israelites  used  carts, 
they  doubtless  employed  them  sometimes  in  the 
removal  of  agricultural  produce,  although  we 
are  not  aware  of  any  distinct  mention  of  this 
practice  in  Scripture.  Hiis  is  now  the  only  use 
for  which  carts  are  employed  in  Western  Asia. 
They  are  such  as  are  represented  in  No.  21 1. 
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CASLUHIM  (D^n^PP  ;  Sept.  Xatrfiwyt^i^), 
properly  Casluchim,  a  people  whose  progenitor 
was  a  son  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  14 ;  1  Chron.  i. 
12).  He,  or  they,  for  the  word  applies  rather  to 
a  people  than  to  an  individual,  are  supposed 
by  Bochart  and  others  to  have  carried  a  colony 
from  Egypt,  which  settled  in  the  district  between 
Pelusium  and  G^aza,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Philistines.  There  are 
some  grounds  for  this  conjecture ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible to  obtain  any  certainty  on  so  obscure  a 
subject. 

CASSIA.     [Ketziah.] 

CASTLE.     [Fortifications.] 

CASTOR  ANO  POLLUX  (Ai6(rKovpoi),  tlie 
Dioscuri :  in  heathen  mytliology,  the  twin  sons 
of  Jupiter  by  Leda.  Hiey  had  the  special  pro- 
vince of  assisting  persons  in  danger  of  stiiTi- 
wreck  (Theocrit.  Id.  xxii.  1 ;  Xenoph.  Symp,  viii. 
29 ;  comp.  Horat  Carm.  i.  3. 2 ;  iv.  8.  31 ) ;  and 
hence  their  figures  were  often  adopted  for  *tlie 
sign  *  (t5  irapd(nifxoy,  inaigne\  from  which  a  ship 
derived  its  name,  as  was  the  case  with  that '  sliip 
of  Alexandria '  in  which  St.  Paul  sailed  on  his 
journey  for  Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  11). 

CAT  {(HKovpos).  It  might  he  assumed  that 
the  cat  was  an  useful,  if  not  a  necessary,  domestic 
animal  to  tlie  Hebrew  jieople  in  Palestine,  where 
com  was  grown  for  exixirtation,  as  well  as  for 
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consumption  of  the  rendent  population,  twenty 
or  thirty-fold  more  than  at  preKnt,  and  where, 
moreover,  the  conditions  of  the  climate  required 
the  precaution  of  a  plaatiful  store  being  kept 
in  reserve  to  meet  the  chances  of  scarcity.  The 
animal  could  not  be  unknown  to  the  people, 
for  thdr  ancestors  had  witnessed  the  Egyptians 
treating  it  as  a  divinity,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  Pasht,  the  Lunar  Goddess,  or  Diana, 
holding  every  domesticated  individual  sacred, 
embalming  it  after  death,  and  often  sending  it 
for  interment  to  Bubastis.  Yet  we  find  the  cat 
nowhere  mentioned  in  the  canonical  books  as 
a  domestic  animal.  And  in  Baruch  it  is  no- 
ticed only  as  a  tenant  of  Pagan  temples,  where 
no  doubt  the  fragments  of  sacrificed  animals 
and  vegetables  attracted  vermin,  and  rendered 
the  presence  of  cats  necessary.  This  singular 
circumstance,  perhaps,  resulted  from  the  animal 
being  deemed  unclean,  and  being  thereby  ex- 
cluded domestic  familiarity,  though  the  Hebrews 
may  still  have  encouraged  it,  in  common  with 
other  vermin-hunters,  about  the  outhouses  and 
farms,  and  corn-stores,  at  the  risk  of  some  loss 
among  the  broods  fof  pigeons  which,  in  Pales- 
tine, were  a  substitute  for  poultry.  If  the  do- 
mestic species  of  cats  were  not  tolerated,  there 
could  not  exist  many  wild  in  a  country  almost 
destitute  of  forests ;  but,  in  their  stead,  at  least 
in  Egypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  there  are 
numerous  spe<'.ies  of  viverrida  and  mustelidae, 
to  which,  in  common  phrase,  we  apply  the  word 
cat,  as  civet  cat  and  polecat  These  are  species 
that  hunt  in  open  grounds  and  visit  ruined  build- 
ings ;  and  among  them,  perhaps,  some  wild  ca- 
nidse  may  be  collectively  those  denominated,  with 
obvious  propriety,  D^^V  Tziyim, 
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With  regard  to  the  neighbouring  nations  just 
named,  they  all  had  domestic  cats,  it  is  presumed, 
derived  from  a  wild  species  found  in  Nubia,  and 
first  described  by  Ruppel  under  the  name  of  Felis 
Maniculata.  The  typical  animal  is  smaller, 
more  slender,  and  more  delicately  limbed  than 
the  European.  The  fur  is  pale  yellowish  grey, 
with  some  dark  streaks  across  the  paws,  and  at  the 
tip  of  the  tail.  In  the  domesticated  state  it  varies 
in  colours  and  markings,  for  the  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Egypt  contain  many  painted  figures, 
which  show  them  cross-barred  like  oiu-  wild  species 
in  Europe.  Two  specimens  are  here  given  frvm 
these  paintings ;  mie  clearly  a  cat ;  the  other,  in  the 
original,  figured  as  catching  birds ;  acting  like  a 
retriever  for  his  master,  who  is  fowling  in  a  boat 
It  is  not,  apparently,  a  cat,  but  a  species  of  gen- 
net  or  paradoxurus,  one  of  the  genera  before 
hinted  at  Both  are  nearly  allied  to  the  cele- 
brated Ichneumon,  the  Herpestes  of  authors,  the 
modem  Nems,  wliich  is  even  now  occasionally 


domesticated ;  it  diffeit  in  manners,  fat  the  Her- 
pestes pharaonis  does  not  fluent  the  apUnds, 
but  willingly  takes  the  water. — C.  H.  S. 

CATERPILLAR.     [ChasilJ 

CATTLE.     [Brasts;  Bull.] 

CAVES.  The  geological  formation  of  Syria  is 
highly  &vourable  to  the  production  of  cares.    It 
consists  chiefly  of  limestcme,  In  difloent  degrpes 
of  density,  and  abounds  with  subterranean  rivu- 
lets.    The  springs  issuing  from  limestiHie  gene* 
rally  contain  carbonate  of  lime,  and  most  of  them 
yield  a  large  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  upon 
exposure  to  the  air.     To  the  erosive   efiect  apon 
limestone  rocks,  of  water  charged  with  this  acid, 
the  formation  of  caves  is  chiefly  to  he  aacribed 
{Enc.  MetropoL  art.  'Geology,*  pp.   6W,  693). 
The  operation  of  these  causes  is  sometimes  exem- 
plified by  a  torrent  perforating  a  rock,  and  fanxt- 
mg  a  natural  arcl^  like  that  of  the   Nahr  d 
Leben,  which  falls  into  the  Nahr  El  Salib,  called 
also  the  river  of  Beirout     The  arch  is  upwards 
of  160  feet  long,  85  feet  wide,  and  nearly  200 
feet  above  the  torrent  (Kitto*s  PhyMtceU  History 
of  Palestine^  art  *Cfeology  and  Mineralogy*! 
The  subordinate  strata  of  Syria,  sandstone,  chalk, 
basalt,  natron,  &c.  favour  the  formation  of  cava. 
Consequently  the  whole  region  abounds  with  sub- 
terranean hollows  of  different  dimensions.     Some 
of  tiiem  are  of  immense  extent ;  these  are  noticed 
by  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  a  cavern  near  Damasciis 
capable  of  holding  4000  men  (xvi.  p.  1096,  edit 
1707).     This  cavern  is  shown  to  the  present  day. 
Modem  travels  abound  with  descriptions  t^  the 
caves  of  Syria.     The  Crusade  writers  record  the 
local  traditions  respecting  them  current  in  tb«r 
times  (William  of^  Tyre;   Quaresmius,  EkM, 
Ter.  Safic.),    Tavemier  (  Voyage  de  Perse,  part  ii. 
chap,  iv.),  speaks  of  a  grotto  between  Aleppo 
and  Bir,  which  would  hold  near  3000  bene. 
Maundrell  has  described  a  large  cavern  under  a 
high  rocky  mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sidoo, 
containing   200   sm^ler  caverns  (Travel*,  pp- 
158,  159).     Shaw  mentions  the  numerous  dens, 
holes,  and  caves,  in  the  mountains  on  the  «b 
coast,  extending  through  a  long  range  on  each 
side  of  Joppa.    The  accounts  of  the  latest  sod 
most  accurate  travellers  verify  their  statements. 
The  ^rst  mention  of  a  cave  in  Scripture  relates 
to  that  into  which  Lot  and  his  two  daughters 
retired  from   Zoar,  after  the  destruction  of  So- 
dom and  Gromorrah   (Gen.  xix.  30).      It  wtf 
some  cavern   in  the  mountains  of  Moab,  but 
tradition   has  not  fixed  upon  any  of  the  nu- 
merous hollows  in  that  region.    The  next  is  the 
cave  of  MachpeUihj  in  the  field  of  Ephron,  whidi 
Abraham  purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth  (Geo. 
XXV.  9,  10\    There  Abraham  buried  Sarah,  and 
was  himself  afterwards  buried ;  there  also  Ifflsc, 
Rebecca,  Leah,  and  Jacob,  were  buried  (G<n< 
xlix.  31 ;  1. 13).    The  cave  of  Machpelah  is  said 
to  be  under  a  Mahometan  mosque,  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall  called  the  Haram ;  but  even  the 
Moslems  are  not  allowed   to  descend   into  tbe 
cavern.     The  tradition  that  this  is  the  burial' 
place  of  the  patriarchs,  is  supported  by  an  iin- 
mense  array  of  evidence  (Robinson,  BibUcaiBe- 
searches  in  Palestine,  ii.  433-440). 

The  situation  of  the  cave  at  Makkedah,  info 
which  the  five  kings  of  the  Amorites  retired  upon 
their  defeat  by  Joehua,  and  into  whidi  their  car- 
cases were  ultimately  cast,  is  not  known  (Josh*  <• 
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1 6, 27^.  Some  of  the  caves  mentioned  in  the  Scnp- 
tures  were  ctrtificialy  or  consisted  of  natural  fissures 
enlarged  or  modified  for  the  purposes  intended. 
It  is  recorded  (Judg.  vi.  2),  that  *  because  of  the 
Midianitesy  the  children  or  Israel  made  them  the 
dens  which  are  in  the  mountains,  and  caves,  and 
strongholds.'   Caves  made  by  art  are  met  with  in 
varions  qtiarters.     An   innumerable  multitude 
of  excavations  are  found  in  the  rocks  and  valleys 
round  Wady  Musa,  which  were  probably  formed 
at  first  as  sepulchre  but  afterwards  inhabited, 
like  the  tombs  of  Thebes  (Robinson's  Researches^ 
ii.  529).      Other  excavations  occur  at  Deir  Dub- 
bdn  (li.  353) ;  others  in  the  Wady  leading  to 
Santa  Hanneh  (ii.  395).     *  In  the  mountains  of 
KuFat  Ibn  Ma'an,  the  natural  caverns  have  been 
u$uted  by   passages  cut  in  the  rocks,  in  order  to 
rendor  them  more  commodious  habitations.     In 
the  midst  of  these  caverns  several  cisterns  have 
been  built;    the  whole  would  afibrd  refuge  for 
600  men '  (Burckhardt  s  Travels,  p.  331).    Caves 
were  used  as  dtoeUmg-places  by  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Syria.    The  Horites,  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  Idumaea  Proper,  were  Troglodytes  or 
dwellers  in  caves,  as  their  name  imports.  Jerome 
records  that  in  his  time  Idumasa,  or  the  whole 
soutiiem  regicm  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and 
Ailab,  was  full  of  habitations  m  caves,  the  inha- 
bitants using  subterranean  dwellings  on  account 
of  the  great  heat  (Comm.  on  Obad,  v.  6).     <  The 
excavations  at  Deir  Dubbin  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Wady,  leading  to  Santa  Hanndi,  are  pro- 
bably the  dwellings  of  the  ancient  Horites '  (Ro- 
binson, ii.  353),  and  they  are  peculiarly  nume- 
rous  around    Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)    (ii. 
4115).     The  Scriptures  abound  with  references 
to  habitations  in  rocks;  among  others,  see  Num. 
xxiv.  21 ;  Cant,  ii.  14 ;   Jer.  xlix.  16 ;   Obad. 
3.     Even   at   the    present   time  many  persons 
live  in  caves.     The  inhabitants  of  Anab,  a  town 
en  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  lat   32^,  long.  35^^ 
E.,  all  live   in  grottoes  or  caves  hollowed  out 
of  the  rock  (Buckingham's  Travels  among  the 
Arab  Tribesy  p.  61).     In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Hebron  peasants  still  live  in  caves,  and  especially 
during  die  summer,  to  be  near  their  flocks  (Wil- 
kinson s  Travels,  i.  313).     Poor  families  live  in 
caverns  in  the  rocks  which  seem  formerly  to  have 
been  inhabited  as  a  smt  of  village,  near  the  ruins 
of  El  Burj.   So  also  at  Siloam,  and  in  the  neigh- 
t^ourhood  of  Nazareth.     Caves  aflbrded  excellent 
«/«^«  in  the  time  of  toar,    Tlius  the  Israelites 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  6)  are  said  to  have  hid  themselves  in 
caves,  and  in  thickets,  and  in  rocks,  and  in  high 
pi»ca,  and  in  pits.    See  also  Jer.  xli.  9 ;  Joseji. 
Antiq.jji,  U.  I.     Hence,  then,  to  <  enter  into  the 
rock,  to  go  into  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  and  into  the 
c»ves  of  the  earth  *  (Isa.  ii.  19),  would,  to  the  Israel- 
*^»be  a  very  proper  and  familiar  way  to  express 
*»ior  and  consternation.     The  pits  spoken  of 
•Jon  to  have  consisted  of  large  wells,  in  *  the  sides  * 
w  which,  excavations  were  made,  leading  into 
^^^^ons  chambers.    Such  pits  were  sometimes 
^^  prisons  (Isa.  xxiv.  h;  li.  14;  Zech.  ix. 
^•) »  and  with  niches  in  the  sides,  for  burying* 
r^*^  (Eiek.  xxxii.  23).     Many  of  these  vaulted 
P>t«  remain  to  this  day.     The  cave  in  which  Lor 
^2*  '**'*  byiried  was  probably  something  of  this 
I™*    The  tomb  sboum  as  his,  at  Bethany,  is  not 
J"«jaed  with  the  slightest  probability  (Robinson, 
»^  100).    The  strongholds  of  Engedi,  which 


1  aflbrded  a  retreat  to  David  and  his  followers  (1 
Sam.  xxiii.  29;  xxiv.  \\  can  be  clearly  identi- 
fied.    They  are  now  called  'Ain  Tidy  by  the 
Arabs,  which  means  the  same  as  the  HcJ^rew, 
namely,  *  The  Fountain  of  the  Kid.'     '  On  all 
sides  the  country  is  full  of  caverns,  which  might 
serve  as  lurking-places  for  David  and  his  men, 
as  they  do  for  outlaws  at  the  present  day.    The 
whole  scene  is  dravm  to  the  life'  (Robinson,  ii. 
203)).     The  cave  of  AduUam,  to  which  David 
retired  to  avoid  the  persecutions  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  1,  2),  and  in  which  he  cut  ofl"  the  skirt  of 
Saul's  robe  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  4),  is  an  immoise  natu- 
ral cavern  at  the  Wady  Knureitun,  which  passes 
below  the  Frank  mountain  (Herodium :  see  the 
Map  of  Palestine),    For  a  description  of  this  cave 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  the  reasons  for  believing 
its  identity,  see  article  Aoullam.    Dr.  Pococke 
refers  to   a  tradition  that   30,000  persons  once 
retired  into  it  to  avoid  a  malaria.     Such  is  the 
extent  of  the  cavern,  that  it  is  quite  conceivable 
how  David  and  his  men  might '  remain  in  the 
sides  of  the  cave^'  and  not  be  noticed  by  Saul 
(Travels,  vol.   ii.   p.   41).     Caverns  were  also 
frequendy  fortified  and  occupied  by  soldiers. 
Josephus  onen  moitions  this  circumstance.     He 
relates  also  that  Herod  sent  horsemen  and  fix>tn[ien 
to  destroy  the  robbers  that  dtoelt  in  caves,  and  did 
much  mischief  in  the  country.    They  were  very 
near  to  a  village  called  Arbela  Tnow  called  Kulat 
Ibn  Ma'an) ;    the  adjacent  ruins  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Irbid,  a  corruption  of  Irbil,  Ara- 
bic for  Arbela  (Burckhardt's  Travels,  p.  331^. 
On  the  fortieth  day  after,  Herod  came  with  his 
whole  army  to  exterminate  them.    The  robbers 
sallied  out  of  their  caves  and  boldly  gave  him 
battle,  and  even  caused  the  left  wing  of  his  army 
to  give  way,  though  they  were  ultimately  defeated. 
Herod  then  laid  siege  to  certain  other  caverns 
containing  robbers,  but  found  operations  against 
them  very  difficult    These  were  situated  on  the 
middle  of  abrupt  and  precipitous  mountains,  and 
could  not  be  come  at  from  any  side,  since  they  had 
only  some  winding  pathways,  very  narrow,  by  which 
they  got  up  to  them.    The  rock  that  lay  on  their 
front  overhung  valleys  of  immense  depth,  and  of 
an  almost  perpendicular  declivity.     To  meet 
these  difficulties  Heiod  caused  large  boxes  filled 
with  armed  men  to  be  lowered  from  the  top  of  the 
mountain.    These  men  had  long  hooks  in  their 
hands  with  which  they  might  puU  out  those  who 
resisted  them,  and  tumble  them  down  die  moun- 
tains.    From  these  boxes  they  at  length  slipped 
into  the  caverns,  destroyed  the  robbers  and  set 
fire  to  their  goods  (Antiq,  xiv.  15,  $  4,  5;  De 
Bell  Jxtd,  i.  16,  }  2-4).     This  description  of 
caves  of  robbers  roninds  us  of  our  Lord's  words, 
in  which  he  reproaches  the  Jews  with  having 
made  the  Temple  a  den  of  thieves,   <nrfiXxuo¥ 
\rf<nS»p  (Matt  xxi.  13).     In  the  former  of  these 
passages  Josephus  calls  them  rohi  ip  rois  ffmi' 
\alois  Kfitrras,  and  in  the  latter,  \rjorwy  rwtov  €P 
amifialots   Karroucovyruy.     Certain   caves  were 
afterwards  fortified  by  Josephus  himself  during 
his  command  in  Galilee  under  the  Romans.     In 
one  place  he  speaks  of  these  as  the  caverns  of  Ar- 
bela (Vita,  }  37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns 
near  the  lake  Germesareth  (De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20. 6). 
A  f(vtified  cavern  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades.  It  is  mentioned  by  William  of  Tyre  (xxii. 
15-21),  as  situate  in  the  country  beyond  tlie  Jordanj 
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CEILING.: 


■ixtam  Roman  mils  fion  Tibniu.  Tbe  oave 
of  Elijah  i*  pretsided  to  be  •bown,  at  tbe  foot  of 
Hount  Sinai,  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  bim ;  and 
a  bole  near  the  altar  ia  jKrinted  gut  aa  tlie  place 
when  be  la;  (Robinnn,  i.  ISSj.-J.  F.  D. 

CEDAR.    [Enra.] 

CEILING.  The  oricDlali  bntow  much  atten- 
tion upon  tbe  ceilingi  of  their  principal  minnt. 
Where  wood  ii  not  Karce,  tbe^  are-unally  com- 
poied  rf  one  curioiu  piece  of  joiDery,  (nuned 
CDtiR,  and  thai  railed  and  nailed  to  the  joiiti. 
Thoe  ceiling!  aie  often  diTided  into  (mall  •quare 

Jlicated  jiattenia.  Wood  of  a  naturally  dark  co- 
mr  ia  cotnmoDlj  choisi,  and  it  ii  never  painted. 
Id  place*  wbere  wood  ii  icaice,  and  loinetuna 
whoa  it  ii  not  laiticuUrly  n,  the  ceiling*  are 
fiinned  of  fine  plaiter,  »itb  taneful  mouldingaand 
Otnamenti,  coloured  and  relieved  witii  gilding, 
■nd  with  piecea  of  mirrra  iiuetted  in  the  hoUowi 
focmed  by  the  inrolutimi  of  tlie  ruwd  mouldiogf 
of  the  arBbeaqoea,  which  enclcae  them  ai  in  a 
frame.  Tbe  antiquity  of  thii  taite  can  be  clesily 
traced  by  actual  example*  up  to  the  time*  of  the 
Oid  Teitament,  through  the  Egyptian  raona- 
meat*,  which  di*pUy  ceiling*  painted  with  rich 
colour*  in  nchjnttsn  a*  aie  ahown  in  the 
annexed   cnL     Tite  eiplinatiaa    thu*  obtained 


ntidkctorily  illoitiatea  tbe  peciiliai  an| 
with  which  'ceiled  boniea'  and  '  ceiled  chan 
anmeitiaDedby  Jaeiniah(iziL  U)andHaggai 

CENCHREiC  (Kryxp-C),  ooe  of  tba  potta  of 
Corinth,  wboKa  Paul  aHed  ibc  Bpheau*  (Acta 
xriii.  IS).  It  wai  aituated  rm  the  eaMem  udc  of 
tbe  iftlimni,  about  aersity  itBdia  from  ttie  city 
the  n&tt  port  on  the  watem  tide  of  the  iitbmu* 
wai  called  Leefaaum.     [Cobikth.] 

CEKSBR,  the  Tcaael  in  which  inocoe  waa 
pnaaitBdiDtl»lemtd«(SChnKLEnLie;  r   ~ 


viii.ll;  Ecclu>.L9>    C«n*eii were naed in dw 
daily  offering  of  incenae,  and  jeaily  oa  dw  day 


*I4.    [StTpllu  Cenwn.] 


of  atonement,  wboi  the  higfa-pncat  eotoed  tb* 
Holy  of  Holiea.  On  tbe  latta  oecanim  &e  {nst 
filled  the  couer  with  lire  coat*  Iran  Hie  Boed 
fire  CO  the  altar  of  bunit.oSaiDg,  aod  hot  it 
into   tbe  lanctuary,   whoe   be   ttocw  upm  At 

which  be  had  brought  in  hi*  band  (Ler.  xri. 
13,  13).  In  thii  coae  the  inceiMe  wa*  bnmt 
wlule  the  bigb-prieit  held  llie  ceoaa  in  hi*  band; 
but  in  the  daily  oflering  tbe  ceoKr  in  wfaidi  ih* 
lire  cooli  were  brought  linm  tbe  altar  of  bumt- 
offiniug  wBi  *et  down  upm  the  altar  of  incean^ 
Thii  eJone  would  fuggeM  tbe  pofaability  at  mmai 
diffetence  of  (ban  between  me  causa  mad  (B 
theBeocc*(i<»H.  Tbe  daily  eoaen  mnat  bare  had 
baie  or  itand  to  admit  of  their  being  p^»^*^  a 
«  gol'        '■         ■■•     ■'  ■       ■ 


e  calkd 


a  handle.  In  fact,  there  ai 
thcK  veaeli.  Tboie  in  daily  u 
n'^OpD  miAUrttA,  fhm  *OpU,  'inonae;  ■uuua* 
that  uied  on  the  day  of  atonement  i*  dittinguiriial 
by  tbe  title  of  nnnD  micMoA  at  'cn^-pan.' 
We  loun  oln  that  tbe  daily  cenaen  wet*  of  baaai 
(Num.  iTi.  39),  wbenu  im  yeaHy  one  waa  d 
gold  (Joaepb.  Antiq.  ni.  4.  «>  Tbe  latter  ii 
al«>  aaid  tohara  had  a  Ivndle  rHirfm.  tit  ToMa, 
if.  4),  which,  indeed,  a*  being  beU  by  Hn  inaa 
while  tin  inccDM  waa  bunun^  it  nana  (o  lam 
requind.  llMa*  jntimatioo*  bdp  oa  to  onn- 
clode  that  dw  Jnriili  craaol  wete  imlika  tbav 
of  the  claMical  andoiti,  witb  whidi  dn  Kalp- 


n  raae,  with  a  >tand  wfaatOD  it  mi^  nM  M 
tbe  goldm  altar.  Amaig  tbe  Egyptiaoa  ike  ia- 
oone  waa  ao  generally  binned  in  ttt*  h^  at  tka 
nffkiating  print,  that  tbe  mly  miiaa  wUah  we 
find  in  tbe  leaat  ^gn>  loitid  to  dn*  pBfam  m 


CENTURION. 

tbon  tein«MstBd  in  Bgft  3  and  3  of  No.  314. 
But  the  itaiiiEniQi  Bgura  of  Eg7}itiui  eatat, 
omutiiig  of  ■  imall  cup  at  Uw  end  oT  a  long 

■hifl  or  handle  (often  in  tbe  ibipe  of  ■  hand), 
probsblj  oflei  edeqiiate  illiutnticm  of  tlioee  em- 
plojed  bjr  tbe  Jevi  co  tbe  da;  of  atonemoit. 
There  wa*,  hmever,  another  kind  of  cauet(Bg.  1) 
lea  frequently  leen  on  the  ^jiption  moniUDenti, 
and  likewise  fumiahed  nith  a  bandle,  which 
will  probabW  be  recanted  by  many  at  odefin^  a 
Bumanhmbie  resemblance.  It  i«  uhMTv^Ie  thai 
in  all  caaea  tbe  E^ptian  ptioti  bad  (beir  coatlv 
incenae  made  up  into  tmau  round  pelleti,  which 
Ihej  pnijected  mcccHirely  ftom  betwcBi  their 
finger  and  thumb  into  the  cenier,  at  luch  a  dii- 
tance,  that  the  operatiai  muit  have  required  a 
peculiar  knack  to  be  acquired  only  by  much 
ptacticc.  A>  the  incenie  uied  by  die  Jewa  waa 
made  up  into  a  kind  of  pan^  it  wa*  pobably 

CENSUS.     [PoPD^Tw"'] 

CBNTURItftJ  (ixBTwripxi*  a^  i-wnf^ 
'"fX'i^  a  Roman  military  officer  in  command  of 
a  hundred  men,  ai  the  title  impliaa.  ConieUui, 
Hk  flnt  Oentile  ccmTeit  to  ChriitiBnity,  bald  thk 
rank  (Acta  «._1,  33).     Other  Cenhirioni  an 


CHABAZZBLETH. 


timed  in  llatt  Viil  S,  8,  13; 

ixvii.  04 ; 

e  Tii.   3,  6;  Act*  ixL  33;  zd 

.17,33;  xii*.33;  xirii.  I,  6, 

1,  31,  43i 

CEPHAS  (Kqfu ;  in  later  Hehnw  or  Syriac 
K^9),  a  mntame  which  Chiiet  bertoved  upon 
Simon  (Jdm  i.  43),  and  which  tbe  Greek,  ren- 
dned  by  nA'poi,  and  tbe  Latin*  hy  Pelnu,  both 
■ndi  meaning  a  '  rock,'  which  if  the  ligniflcatian 
rfthe  original  [Pxteh]. 

CSRATIA,  CaniTOHii,  ii  the  name  of  a  tree 
of  Uk  family  of  Leguminous  plant*,  of  which 
Aelhut  QMd  to  be  called  SiU^tia  edulia  and  Si- 
l^dakis.  By  tbe  Greek*,  aaOalen  and  Paului 
frintta,  flie  tree  ia  called  Ktparia,  Htpararta, 
"On  the  RMmblance  of  it*  fruit  to  ((pat,  a  bom. 
TV  word  kf/iiTior  occurs  in  Luke  it.  16,  where  it 
tu  bctn  Hanilaled  hiuki  in  the  Autboriied  Ver- 
Mi:  onrBarioar.indieparableoftbe prodigal wm, 
uyi  that '  be  would  fcin  have  filled  hi*  belly  with 
<«  AKiit  that  tbe  iwine  did  eat ;  and  no  man 
g*»enntohiai.'    Inlhe ArabicVcrdonoftheNew 


rotd  immtjjO'  Kharoei,  often  writ- 
''^  C^^J^A.  Khamoob,  i*  given  a*  the  vynonym 
^  jfarotio.  Acorading  to  Celfiui,  tbe  modem 
*<•*«  haTe  cooTerted  the  Arabic  name  into 
X-OfBa,  and  tbe  SpODiaidi  into  Qarrma  and 
^f"*»-  The  Italian*  caU  tbe  tree  Caroba, 
the  Pnnch  CarnwUer,  and  the  EngUih  Caiob- 
Uw.  Though  here,  Ihtle  mora  than  it*  name  ii 
~°'^  Hw  Canb-me  ii  exttemely 


^,» ^-Jt  ii  the  ^nan  I , 

■*  Iw^iinutiH  and  Pliny,  likewiae  mention  it  a*  a 
°UiTe  of  Syria.  Cclhoi  atate*  that  no  tree  i>  more 
J^wnUy  mailioDed  in  the  Talmud,  where  in 
"railu,tat*d  to  be  givm  a.  food  to  cattle  and 
V^^  '■  it  ia  now  given  to  hone*,  aiM*,  and  mulea. 
!™n»S  *e  Peninjulai  war  the  bortM  <rf  tbe  Bri- 
!t  often  fed  on  the  bean*  of  the 
Both  Pliny  (fiut  Nat.  iv.  33)  and 
'-U.  9)  mmtiiHi  that  it  waa  giieo  U 


C<*iaMJl,(rti 


apparently  without  reaaon,  that  it  waa  upon  the 
buaki  <^  (hi*  tree  that  John  the  Bapliat  fed  in  tbe 


E1».    [OnlonU  SlUqu.) 

The  Carobtiee  grow*  in  die  wutb  of  Eutope 
and  north  of  Afnca,  uiually  to  a  moderale^iK^ 
bat  it  tometima  becoma  very  large,  with  a 
trunk  of  gteat  thicknen,  and  aflord*  an  agreeable 
■bade.  The  quantity  of  pnd*  borne  by  each  tree 
i*  very  cooaidetable,  being  often  a>  much  aa  BOO 
or  BOO  pound*  weif^t;  they  are  flat,_bn>wni*li- 
coloured,  from  6  to  8  inche*  in  length,  of  a  nib- 
aatti&gent  taite  wbcn  unripe,  but,  when  come  to 
maturity,  they  lecreta,  withm  the  huaka  and  round 
tbe  lee^  a  iW(eti>h.ta*tHl  pulp.  When  on  tbe 
tree,  the  podi  have  an  unpleaaant  odour;  but,wbco 
dried  upou  buidlei,  Ibey  become  eatablt^  and 
are  valued  by  poor  people^  and  during  famine  in 
the  countrie*  where  Ott  Ine  ii  grown,  eapecially  in 
Swin  and  Egypt,  and  by  the  Arab*.  Tbey  an 
given  at  food  to  cattle  in  modem,  at  we  read  they 
were  in  ancient,  time* ;  but,  at  (be  beat,  can  only 
be  oontidered  very  poor  Ikni. — J.  F.  R. 

CBTUBIM  (D'^Hnj,  Iht  Writingi),  one  of 
tbe  three  larger  divitim*  of  the  Old  Tatamenl 
□aed  by  tbe  Uebiewi,  and  thua  diatinguiabed  ftom 
the  Law  and  the  Prophett  (the  otbo-  two  difiiinnt) 
a*  being  in  the  flnt  initance  committed  to  writing, 
and  not  delivered  orally.  Hence  the  book  of 
Daniel  ia  found  In  thit  diviiion;  hia  ptO[Jieciet 
having  been  originally  written  down,  and  not 
orally  delivered,  Thia  ia  the  division  of  Scnptuie 
known  alu  by  the  coireaponding  Greek  name  of 
HAQiouRiipaA.  It  contained  Ptalms,  Proverbe, 
Job,  Canticlea,  Ruth,  Lamentatioia,  EccIsibbIe*, 
Eather,  Daniel,  Ens  and  Ndtemiah  (leckimed  at 
one),  and  Cbroniclea. 

CHABAZZELETH  (n?-T(3n)  occun  in 
two  place*  in  Scripture,  flnt  in  iLe  paMage  of 
Cant.  ii.  1.  wboe  the  bride  replie*,  '  I  am  tfaa 

ai>» 
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ante  or  BhAiDti  uid  the  lilj  of  tbc  roll^  i'  and 
•ecuiidly,  in  lu.  iixT.  I,  '  The  wililcnwH  and 

the  MliUry  place  ihall  be  glad  for  them  ;  aDd  the 
dmtit  iliail  rejoice,  and  bloMom  aj  the  rote.'  In 
botli  pauagM  we  tee,  that  iii  th>  Auth.  Vat.,  a» 
aim  in  luine  otlien,  tlie  wont  ia  coiuidered  to  in- 
dicate tlie  nae.  The  Sept.  reoden  it  liinply  b; 
AxHT  in  the  poHage  of  the  Canticlo.  In  thii  it 
hu  been  followed  by  the  I^Iin  Vulgate,  Luther, 
&c.  Itiicurioiu,however,aiiemarkedbyCeliiui, 
HUro.,  i.  p.  189,  Iliat  many  of  thoK  who  tnnilale 
chtibaiitUtli  by  TOM  or  fiouxr  in  the  pBHBge 
of  the  Caiiticin,  reodei  it  by  ft^  in  that  of 


.    [NudHuU 


"1 


The  tCM  vai,  no  doubt,  highly  stenned  by  the 
Qmekl,  ai  it  wu,  and  itill  ii,  by  almort  all 
Ablatio  nationi,  and,  oi  it  fornu  a  very  frequent 
•ubieel  of  aUuBin  in  Penion  poetry,  it  hoi  been 
infenvd  that  we  might  erpect  wme  reference  to 
n  farourile  a  tknrer  in  the  )nMical  bnolu  of  the 
Scripture,  and  that  no  other  ii  better  calcdated 
to  illuatrale  the  above  two  pawagta.  But  tliia  doea 
not  prove  that  the  word  chobaueleth,  or  any 
■imilor  one,  wai  ever  applied  to  the  km.  Otho' 
6oweii,  dioefiiTv,  have  been  indicated,  to  which 
the  name  cbabbaanleth  nwy  be  (appoaed,  from  iti 
dativatko,  to  apply  more  fitly.  Schmier  refen 
loHiller(fiim|FMytp.3},whoKeki  chafaaaeleth 
anunit  the  bolboiu  itntsd  planti,  lonarUng  that 
the  Hebrew  word  may  be  derived  from  cAoAoA 
and  batxai,  a  bulb,  or  bulboui  root  (/  any 
plant ;  a*  we  bare  wen  il  wilied  to  the  miim  in 
the  article  Bctul.  So  HoasunilDer  mnaib 
that  the  eubMantial  part  of  the  Hebrew  name 
■howa  that  it  deoota  a  6owo  growing  Inmi  a 
bulb,  and  addi  in  a  note  <  that  nWsH  it  brmed 
ftom  W^  or  bulb,  the  guttmal  H  being  aome- 
timea  put  before  tiiUleiala,  in  orda  to  form  qua- 
diiliteral*  liom  them '  (aee  Oaen.  CruM.  p.  S63}. 
Some  therefore  have  adected  the  aipbodtl  ai  ^ 
bulboui  plant  intnided;  reipecting  which  the 
author  ef  '  Scripture  UliBtralrd'  remaiki,  '  It  ii 
a  very  beautiful  and  odorilctiiua  &>wer,  and 
highly  pcai«ed  by  two  of  the  grcKteat  maitera  of 


in  woodi ;  and  Homer  (Oigu.,  L  31)  cslli  te 

Elyiianf '^    '      ' 

Cclsiui  , 
hoi  tranalated  cbabonelelh  by  e 
not  without  reawm,  aa  Mine  Orioital  tranalaten 
have  ao  explained  it  In  the  Targurn,  Cant-  ii. 
1,  inatead  of  chabaneleth  we  have  aorloai, 
which,  however,  abould  have  been  writltti  nai-koa 
□Ip^,  ai  appear*  fnim  the  woidi  of  Dwrid  Ci4>B 
de  Lara,  '  A'ariot  idem  at  ac  chobaueleth  San^' 
So  in  Ici.  uii.  1,  chabanelelh  ia  wiitten  citam 
taioUo  in  the  Syrian  tianalatiDn, '  quad  manaiita 
'  (Cela.  UieraboL  L  p. 


laO),  Thii,  Roaenmiiiler 
to  the  talimony  of  Sjriac  Arabic 
denotea  the  *colchicum  autumnale,*  that  to,  the 
meadow  aotThai.  That  plant  certainly  haa  a  bulb- 
like  root-atock  \  in  form  the  flowen  reeemhle  thiar 
of  the  crociu,  are  of  a  light  violet  colanr,  ha 
without  any  acent.  Narfcrnn  and  narkoa  are,  bb 
doubt,  the  aame  ai  the  Penion  onrgiu,  Arabic 
ij^S^Ji,  and  which,  thron^iout  the  East,  in- 
dicatea  Narciaua  Taietto,  or  the  pDlyaatfaua  nar- 
ciaaua.  The  sncienia  deacribe  and  allude  to  the 
narciaaua  on  vorioua  occaaiona,  and  Olaiui  haa 
quoted  voriout  pawngii  ftom  the  poeta  indicative 
of  the  (Btesm  in  which  it  wai  held.  Aa  they  wne 
not  ao  paiticutacoa  the  modenu  in  diatinffnidung 
apeciea,  it  ii  ]irDbah1e  tliat  moie  than  one  rnay  be 
raTerred  to  by  them,  and,  theRfure,  that  N.  Taaetta 
may  be  included  under  the  aame  name  a*  N. 
piwticaa,  which  woa  beat  known  to  them.  It  ■■ 
not  unimportant  to  mnork  that  the  naiciMOi  waa 
alao  called  ^\Bis  i/iniKit,  and  Bulbua  voon- 
tociua,  and  the  Aiabic  butl-al-kye,  no  doubt  iHwB 

alao  that  an  Eaatem  name,  or  the  corruptiim  irf 
one,  ahould  be  applifd  by  gardens*  even  in  tfaia 
country  to  a  apeciea  of  narciaaua— ihua,  N.  Trew- 
rianua  and  crmulatua, — the  former,  auppoaed  by 

called  bazalmait  major  and  bamiman  minor. 
That  the  narciaaua  ta  found  in  Syria  and  Paleatise 
ia  well  luiowik,aa  il  boa  been  mentiuDed  by  aevoal 
travellera;  and,  alao,  that  it  ia  highly  eatecmed 
by  all  Aiiotica  from  Syria  even  ai  for  oa  India. 
Hatce,if  we  allow  that  the  wont  chabaiaeletti  hai 
re^rence  to  a  bulb-bearing  root,  it  cannot  atiply 
to  the  roae.  The  narciaaua,  lheralbr<^  ia  aa  libdy 
aa  any  other  of  tiie  bulboua  tribe  to  bava  bea 
intended  in  the  above  paaaagea — J.  F.  R. 

CHAFF,  the  refuae  of  winnowed  ccoi.  It 
ia  uaed  a*  a  aymbol  foe  uninfilatdB  and  wonUoa 
cbatacten  (Pi.  i.  1 ;  Hall.  iii.  II). 

CHAIN.  Okainaofgotd  appear  to  hnrw  best 
aa  much  uied  ameog  the  Hebron,  for  maimt  or 
official  diatiaction,  aa  they  aicamoDgauiielTe*  at 
the  praent  day.  The  eatlieat  mentjiai  <rf'  then 
occur*  in  Gen.  ili.  13,  where  wc  aie  kJd  Oat 
a  chain  (rf  gold  fiMTaed  a  part  id  the  inveali. 
ture  of  Joaeph  in  tiie  high  office  la  which  be  waa 
raiaed  in  Egypt ;  a  later  initanre  occm*  in  DUl 
T.  3S,  from  which  we  learn  that  a  goldai  chain 
waa  part  of  a  dreaa  of  hmour  at  Babyloo.  In 
Egypt  the  judgea  won  chaina  of  gold,  to  which 
wa*  aUacbed  a  jewel  l«l  (igiiie  of  Ttun,  or  Trath  i 
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that  chains  are  mentioned  among  the  gpoil  of  tibe 
Midianites  shows  that  they  were  in  use  among 
people  whose  condition  of  life  more  nearly  resem- 
bled  that  of  the  Israelites  before  they  obtained 
possession  of  Canaan.  It  would  seem  that  chains 
were  worn  both  by  men  and  women  (Prov.  i.  9 ; 
£zek.  zvi.  11),  and  we  find  them  enumerated 
among  ^e  ornaments  of  brides  (Cant  i.  10; 
iv.  9). 

It  was  a  custom  among  the  Romans  to  fasten  a 
prisoner  with  a  light  chain  to  the  soldier  who  was 
appointed  to  guard  him.  One  end  of  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  right  hand  of  the  prisoner,  and  the 
other  to  the  left  hand  of  the  soldier.  This  is  the 
cham  by  which  Paul  was  so  often  bound,  and 
to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  (Acts  zx?iii.  20 ; 
Kph.  vi.  20  ;  2  Tim.  i.  16).  When  the  utmost 
security  was  desired,  the  prisoner  was  attached  by 
two  chains  to  two  soldiers,  as  was  the  case  with 
Peter  (Acts  xii.  6). 

CHALCEDONY  (xaXjcrfit&y,  Rer.  xxi.  19), 
a  {ffecious  stone,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same 
that  occurs    in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  (Exod. 
xz?iiL  18)  under  the  name  of  nophek  (translated 
|einerald^);  but  this  is  doubtfhl.     Chalcedony 
is  a  variety  of  amorphous  quartz,  and  ^e  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  agate  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
established.     It  is  harder  than  flint  (specific  gra- 
Tity  2*04),   commonly  semi-transparent,  and  is 
graerally  of  one  uniform  colour  throughout,  usu- 
ally a  light  brown  and  often  nearly  white ;  but 
other  shades  c^  colour  are  not  infrequent,  such  as 
grey,  yellow,  green,  and  blue.   Chalcedony  occurs 
in  irr^ular  masses,  commonly  forming  grotesque 
cavities,  in  trap  rocks  and  even  granite.     It  is 
focmd  in  most  parts  of  ^  world ;  and  in  the 
east  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cups  and 
plates,  and  articles  of  taste,  which  are  wrought 
with  great  skill  and  labour,  and  treasured  among 
precious  things.    In  Europe  it  is  made  into  snufi'- 
boxes,  buttons,  knife-handles,  and  other  minor 
srticles. 

CHALD^BAN  PHILOSOPHY.    This  is  a 
•abject  of  interest  to  the  student  of  the  Bibl^  in 
coEMequence  of  the  influence  which  the  Baby- 
looian  philosophy  exerted  on  the  oninions  and 
manner  of  thinking  of  die  Israelites  auring  their 
captirity  in  Bcdiylon — an  influence  of  a  general 
and  decided  character,  which  the  Rabbins  them- 
•elres  admit,  in  alleging  that  the  names  of  the 
angels  and  of  the  months  were  derived  by  the 
house  of  Israel  ftom  Babylon  {Rosh  Hashanah, 
p.  56^.     The  system  of  opinion  and  manner  of 
flunking  which  the  captives  met  with  in  Babylon 
<»nnot  be  characterized  exclusively  as  Chaldsean, 
hut  was  made  up  of  elements  whose  birtti-place 
was  m  various  parts  of  the  East,  and  which  appear 
to  have  found  in  Babylon  a  not  uncongenial  soil, 
*here  they  grew  and  produced  fruit  which  co- 
alesced into  one  general  system.     Of  these  ele- 
njenti  the  two  principal  were  the  Chaldsean  and 
we  Medo-Petsian  or  Zoroastrian.     It  is  to  the 
firtt  that  the  reader's  attention  is  invited  in  fiiis 
article. 

The  Chaldaeans,  who  lived  in  a  climate  where 
*h*  rays  of  the  sun  are  never  darkened,  and  the 

v5**  **  '^^^y^  ^^c**"  *nd  bright  by  means  of  the 
Jjght  of  the  moon  and  stars,  were  led  to  believe 
™  "ght  was  the  soul  of  nature.  Accordingly 
«  was  by  the  light  of  the  sun  and  stars  that  the 
'""Tmal  spirit  brought  forth  all  things;  and 
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therefore  the  Chaldaeans  offered  their  homage  to 
the  Supreme  Being  in  the  heavenly  bodies,  where 
he  appeared  to  them  in  a  special  manner  to  dwell. 
As  the  stars  form  separate  bodies,  imagination  re- 
presented them  as  distinct  existences,  which  had 
each  their  peculiar  fimctions,  and  exerted  a  se- 
parate influence  in  bringing  forth  the  productions 
of  nature.  The  idea  of  a  universal  spirit  dis- 
appeared, as  being  too  abstract  for  the  people;,  and 
not  without  difficulty  for  cultivated  minds ;  and 
worship  was  ofiered  to  the  stars  as  so  many 
powers  that  governed  the  world.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  ChaldflBans  passed  from  this  early  cor- 
ruption of  the  primitive  religiw  of  the  Bible  to  a 
low  and  degrading  polytheism. 

As  light  was  regarded  as  die  only  moving- 
power  of  nature,  and  every  star  had  its  own  in- 
fluence, so  natural  phenomena  appeared  the  result 
of  the  particular  inifluence  of  that  heavenly  body 
which  at  any  given  time  was  above  the  horison ; 
and  the  Chaldean  philosophers  believed  that  they 
found  the  cause  of  events  in  its  position,  and  the 
means  of  foretelling  events  in  its  movements. 
These  views,  and  p^aps  the  extraordinary  heat 
and  the  pestilential  winds  which  in  certain  months 
prevail  m  the  country,  and  against  which  there  is 
no  protection  except  in  the  hills,  led  the  Chal- 
daeans to  the  mountains  which  gird  the  land. 
On  these  observatories,  which  nature  seems  to  have 
expressly  formed  for  tiie  purpose,  they  studied  the 
positions  and  movements  of  the  heavenly  host. 
They  thought  they  saw  that  similar  phenomena 
were  constantly  accompanied  by  the  same  con- 
junction of  the  stars,  which  seemed  to  observe 
regular  movements  and  a  similar  course.  On 
this  the  Chaldssan  priests  came  to  the  convic- 
tion that  natural  events  are  bound  together,  and 
that  sacrifices  do  not  interrupt  their  course ;  that 
they  all  have  a  common  origin,  which  works  ac- 
cording to  unknown  principles  and  laws,  whose 
discovery  is  so  important  as  to  deserve  their  best 
attention.  The  heavenly  bodies  themselves  are 
obedient  to  these  laws ;  their  formation,  position, 
and  influence,  are  consequences  of  these  universal 
laws,  by  which  nature  was  controlled.  This  de- 
termined the  ChaldflBans  to  kA  in  the  heavens 
the  knowledge  of  the  original  cause  which  created 
tlie  world,  and  of  the  laws  which  that  cause  fol- 
lowed in  the  formation  of  things,  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  phenomena,  since  in  the  heavens  dwdt 
die  power  which  brings  all  things  forth. 

The  stars  were  masses  of  light ;  the  space  which 
held  them  was  filled  with  light ;  no  mtiec  power 
appeared  to  operate  therein :  accordingly  the  Chal- 
dflsans  held  light  to  be  the  moving-power  which 
had  produced  the  stars.  It  could  not  be  doubted 
that  this  power  possessed  intelligence,  and  die 
operations  of  the  mind  appear  to  have  so  much 
resemblance  to  the  subtlety  and  fleetness  of  light, 
that  men  who  had  only  imagination  for  their 
guide  had  no  hesitation  to  represent  intelligence 
as  a  property  of  light,  and  the  imivoval  spirit  or 
highest  intelligence  as  light  itself.  The  observa- 
tions of  the  Chaldaeans  had  taught  them  that  the 
distances  of  the  stars  from  the  earth  are  unequal, 
and  that  light  decreases  in  its  approach  to  the 
earth,  on  which  they  concluded  that  light  streams 
forth  from  an  endless  fountain  far  removed  from 
the  earth,  in  doing  which  it  fills  space  with  its 
beams,  and  forms  the  heavenly  bodies  in  different 
positions    and  of    diflerent   magnitudes.      The 
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creative  spirit  was  therefore  set  forth  by  them 
under  the  image  of  an  eternal  inexhaustible  foun- 
tain of  light ;  they  thought  this  fountain  was  to 
the  universe  what  the  sun  is  to  the  regicms 
lighted  and  wanned  by  his  beams. 

As  light  becomes  less  in  propagating  itself,  its 
fountain  must  be  of  an  inconceivable  subtlety  and 
purity,  and  accordingly,  in  its  loftiest  condition, 
intelUgent  As  its  beams  are  removed  from  tiieir 
•ource  they  lose  their  activity,  and  by  the  gradual 
waning  of  their  influence  sink  from  their 
original  perfection ;  they  therefore  produced  dif- 
ferent  existences  and  intelligences,  in  proportion  as 
they  became  more  distant  from  the  fountain  of 
light;  at  last,  passing  from  one  element  into 
anodier,  Aey  lost  tb«r  lightness,  were  pressed 
together,  and  made  dense,  till  they  became  cor- 
poreal, and  produced  chaos.  There  accordingly 
was  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  earth  a 
chain  of  intermediate  existences  whose  perfections 
decreased  as  they  were  more  remote  from  the  First 
Great  Cause.  This  Supreme  Being  had  com- 
municated in  a  distinguished  degree  his  primary 
radiations^  intelligence,  power,  productiveness; 
all  other  emanatioas  had,  in  proportion  to  their 
distance  from  the  highest  intelligence,  a  less  and 
less  riiare  in  these  perfections;  and  thus  were 
the  diflerent  regions  of  light,  from  ^e  moon  to  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Supreme,  filled  with  various 
orders  of  spirits. 

"Die  space  which  contained  the  First  Cause,  or 
Fountain  of  radiations,  was  filled  with  pure  and 
happy  intelligences.  Immediately  beneadi  this 
r^ion  began  the  corporeal  world,  or  the  empy- 
reum,  which  was  a  boundless  space,  lighted  by 
the  pure  light  which  flowed  immediately  from 
the  Great  Source  ;  this  empyreum  was  filled  with 
an  infinitely  less  pure  fire  than  the  original  light^ 
but  immeasurably  finer  than  all  bodies.  Below  this 
was  the  ether,  or  grosser  region,  filled  with  still 
grosser  fire.  Next  came  the  fixed  stars,  spread  over 
a  wide  region  where  the  thickest  parts  of  the  ediereal 
fire  had  come  together  and  formed  the  stars.  The 
world  of  planets  succeeded,  which  contained  tiie 
sun,  mo(xi,and  the  wandering  stars.  Thencamethe 
last  order  of  Jbeings — the  rude  elements  which  are 
deprived  of  all  activity,  and  withstand  the  mo- 
tions and  influence  of  light.  The  diflerent  parts 
of  the  world  are  in  contact,  and  the  spirits  of  the 
upper  regions  can  influence  the  lower,  as  well  as 
descend  and  enter  into  them.  As  the  chaotic 
elements  were  without  shape  and  motion,  the 
spirits  of  die  higher  r^ons  must  have  formed  the 
earth,  and  human  souls  are  spirits  sprung  from 
them.  To  these  spirits  firom  above  the  system  of 
the  Chaldaans  ascribed  all  the  productions^,  u>- 
pearances,  and  movements  upon  ttie  earth.  The 
formation  of  the  human  body,  the  growth  of  the 
fruits,  all  the  ^ifb  of  nature,  were  attributed  to 
beneficent  spirits.  In  the  space  below  the  moon, 
in  the  midst  of  night,  tempests  arose,  lightnings 
threaded  die  dark  clouds,  thunder  broke  forth  ami 
laid  waste  the  earth ;  thoe  were  found  spirits  of 
darkness,  corporeal  demons  spread  through  the 
air.  Often,  too,  were  flames  of  fire  seen  to  rise 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  and  the  mountains 
were  shaken.  Earthly  powers  or  demons  were 
supposed  to  dwell  in  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  and 
since  matter  was  held  to  be  without  activity,  all 
movements  were  attributed  to  spirits.  Storms, 
volcanoes,  tempests,  appeared  to  have  no  other 


object  than  to  destroy  human  happii 
these  demons  were  held  to  be  wicked  spirits  who 
produced  these  evils;  to  them  every  onfartunaie 
event  was  ascribed,  and  a  sort  of  nieiarcliy  was 
formed  of  these  evil  beings,  as  had  been  done  in  the 
case  of  the  good  spirits.  But  why  did  not  the  Su- 
preme mind  put  down,  by  an  exertion  of  his  powei^ 
this  swarm  of  wicked  spirits!  Some  tboagfat  it  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Primary  Fwenff  to 


contend  with  these  demons ;  others  were  of  ^  opi- 
nion that  these  bad  spirits  were  natarally  inae* 
structible,  and  as  the  Supreme  could  neither 
destroy  nor  improve  them,  he  had  banidied  ihera 
to  the  centre  of  the  earth  and  to  the  region  benoalh 
the  moon^  where  they  indulged  in  their  hasrnws 
and  exercised  ^ir  dominion :  in  order,  buwevcc, 
to  protect  the  human  race  against  fiends  ■>  vn- 
merous  and  fearful,  he  commissioned  good  i|Kr^ 
whose  office  it  was  to  defend  men  against  these 
corporeal  demons.  As  the  good  ami  the  bad 
spirits  had  various  degrees  of  power,  and  diflieROt 
offices,  so  they  had  names  given  to  them  whidi 
described  their  functions.  As  Ae  good  apirits 
were  under  an  obligation  to  protect  men  and 
furnish  succour  in  their  need,  they  were  con- 
pelled  to  learn  human  language;  accordingly  it 
was  believed  that  a  guardian  angtd  against  everf 
evil  was  possessed  by  every  one  who  bore  In 
mysterious  name-a  name  which  was  to  be  pro- 
nounced only  when  succour  was.  needed.  AH 
manner  of  names  were  therefore  devised,  by 
which  Uie  good  spirits  were  conjured  or  informed 
of  human  necessities ;  and  all  the  combinations  of 
die  alphabet  were  exhausted  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  commerce  between  men  and  angds.  Here  is  the 
origin  of  the  Cabbala,  whidi  gave  strange  names 
to  diese  spirits,  in  ordo'  to  bring  them  into  con- 
nection with  men,  and  by  diis  means  to  do  wonder- 
ful things  (Matt  zii.  34-27).  These  names  also 
sometimes  served  to  drive  bad  spirits  away :  Aey 
were  a  kind  of  exorcism.  For  since  it  was  be- 
lieved tiiat  these  demons  had  been  banished  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  could  do  evil 
only  in  consequence  of  having  baflled  die  Tigi- 
lance  of  die  guardian  spirits  and  escaped  to  the 
outer  world,  so,  it  was  held,  they  were  oompeDed 
to  flee  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  name  of  the  good 
angels  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  them  shot 
up  in  subterranean  caverns,  and  to  punish  them 
if^they  ventured  from  their  prisonhouse.  A  powe^ 
too,  was  ascribed  to  the  name  of  the  spirity  or  ts 
the  image  which  marked  his  office — a  power 
which  forced  die  spirit  to  come  on  being  called ; 
and,  accordingly,  it  was  held  dial  this  Bsane 
carved  on  a  stone  kept  the  spirit  near  the  penon 
who  wore  the  stone — a  notion  in  which  is  {so- 
bably  found  die  origin  of  Tklismans,  which  were 
formed  either  by  wcrds  or  symbolical  figures. 

The  fragments  of  Beroeus,  preserved  by  Eo- 
sebius  and  Josephns,  and  to  be  fbnnd  in  Sca- 
liger  (De  Emenaat  TempJ),  and  more  fully  in 
Fabricius  (Bib.  Gr.  xiv.  175),  afford  some  in- 
formarion  on  the  subject  of  Chaldaan  phiksopby. 
Berosus  was  a  priest  of  the  god  Baal,  at  BabyfcM, 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  TW  Talmud 
and  otiber  works  of  the  Jewish  Rabbins  may  also 
be  advantageously  consulted,  together  widi  the 
following  authorities : — ^Euseb.  Pfi^.  Ewmp.  is. 
10;*  Philo,  De  Miff.  Mum.;  Sddcn,  Dt  DOs 
SyriSy  Proleg.  3;  Stanley's  Biitory  of  Orimtmi 
Pkiiotophy;  Knocrii  de  Rosenroth,  Cabbah  th- 
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mmdatay  s,  doctrina  Ebntorum  trantoendentalU 
et  metaphysica  atque  theoloffica,  t  I,  Solisb. 
1677,  t.  2.  <  Liber  Johan.  ratitutui,*  Francof.  1684 ; 
KleiUcer,  Ueber  der  Natur  und  den  Ursjprung  der 
EmanationMlekre  hei  den  Kdbbalisten,  Riga, 
1786;  Molitor,  PhUoaophie  der  Geschichte, 
1827-iB;  Hartman,  ZHe  enge  Verhindung  des 
A.  T.  mit  dem  N»y  1831 ;  Ketzer,  Lexicon  von 
P.  Friiz,  1838;  Bnicker,  HUt  Crit,  Phil; 
Ritter,  Getchich.  der  Phil, ;  Vergleichende  My- 
thologie  von  Nork,  1836.~J.  R.  B. 

CHALDi^ANS  (D^^^)  it  die  name  which 
if  found  approjfiriated  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  mhaoitants  of  Babylon  and  subjects 
of   die    Babylonian   kingdom.      In    2    Kmgs 
zzT^  where  an   account  is  given  of  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  by  Nebu- 
chadnecEar,  the  latter  monarch  is  expressly  desig- 
nated 'King  of  Babylon,*  while  his  troops  m 
general  are  spoken  of  as  <  Chaldees,*  *  the  army 
of  the  Chaldees/    In  Isaiah  xiii.  19,  Babylon 
b  called   'the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  die    Chaldees*    excellency;"   and    in    xxiiL 
13  of   the    same  book,  the  country  is  termed 
*die   land    of  the  ChaldsBans.'    So  m  Daniel 
ix.  1,  *  In  the  first  year  of  Darius,  of  the  seed  of 
the  Medei^  which  was  made  king  over  the  realm 
of  the  ChaldsBans.'    Ptolemy  uses  the  term  XoX- 
ScJa  (x^tfHi),  Chaldffia,  for  that  part  of  Babylonia 
which,  lying  in  the  south-west,  txKders  on  Arabia 
Deierta.    Strabo  speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and 
Pliny  terms    Babylon   Chaldaicarum  gentium 
caput,  the  head  of  the  Ghaldaean  nations.    The 
origin  and  condition  of  the  people  who  gave  thu 
nsme  to  the  Babylonians,  have  been  subjects  of 
dispute  among  the  learned.    Probably,  however, 
they  were  the  same  people  that  are  described  in 
Greek  writers  as  having  originally  been  an  uncul- 
tivated tribe  of  mountaineers,  placed  on  the  Car- 
dochian    mountains,   in    the    neighbourhood    of 
Armenia,  whom  Xenophon  describei  as  brave  and 
fimd  of  ireedom  {Cyrop,  i.  31 ;  Anab.  iv.  3,  4,  7, 
8, 26).    hi  Habakkuk  i.  6-10  the  Chaldasans  are 
^ken  of  in  corresponding  tenns :  *  Lo,  I  raise  up 
the  Chaldaans,  that  bitter  and  hasty  nation,  which 
diall  march  through  the  breadth  of  the  land  to 
posMss  the  dwelling-places  that  are  not  theirs ; 
they  are  terrible  and  dreadful ;  their  horses  are 
>viAer  than  leopards  and  more  fierce  than  evening 
volves ;  their  horsemen  shall  spread  themselves ; 
they  shall  fly  as  the  eagle  that  hastedi  to  eat* 
They  are  also  mentioned  in  Job  i.  17 :  <  Chal- 
^SBaoB  fell  upon  the  camels  (of  Job)  and  carried 
them  away.*    These  passages  show  not  only  their 
warlike  ioA  predatory  habits,  but,  especially  that 
iQ  Job,  the  early  period  in  history  at  which  they 
werelmown. 

As  in  aU  periods  of  history  hardy  and  brave 
tnbet  of  mountaineers  have  come  down  into  the 
P^his  and  conquered  their  comparativdy  civil- 
^  snd  effeminate  inhabitants,  mo  these  Arme- 
^SQ  ChaldsDons  appear  to  have  descended  on 
Babylon,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city 
w»d  the  government,  and  eventually  founded  a 
nonunion,  to  which  they  gave  their  namei,  as  well 
«•  to  die  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  die  country 
J™utary  to  it,  infusing  at  the  same  time  young 
«>U)od  and  freih  vigour  into  all  the  veins  and 
J*n>lwn  of  die  social  frame.  What  length  of 
^*°^  the   changes    herein    implied   may   have 
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taken  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Winer  {Reed- 
toorierbuch,  s.  v.  Chaldder)  conjectures  that  the 
Chaldaans  were  at  first  subjects  of  the  Assy- 
rian monarchy,  which,  from  2  Kings  xvii.  24, 
&c.,  also  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11,  appears  to  have 
been  established  in  Babylon;  and  that,  while 
subjects  of  that  empire  they  became  civilized, 
gained  for  themselves  the  government,  and  founded 
the  Chaldee-Babylonian  kingdom  or  dynasty. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  Nimroid  (Gen.  z. 
^i  "44*)  ^^^  ^  founder  and  first  sovereign. 
The  next  name  of  a  Babylonian  monarch  is 
found  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  where  'Amraphel,  king 
of  Shinar,*  is  cursorily  mentioned.  A  long  in- 
terval occurs,  till  at  last,  in  2  Kings  xx.  1^  13, 
the  name  of  another  is  given:  < Berodach-ba- 
ladan,  the  son  of  Baladan,  king  of  Babylon,* 
it  appears  *  sent  letters  and  a  present  unto  Hese- 
kiah ;  for  he  had  heard  that  Hezeldah  had  been 
sick.  And  Hezekiah  hearkened  unto  them,  and 
shewed  them  all  die  house  of  his  precious 
things:  there  was  nothing  in  his  house,  nor  in 
his  dominion,  that  Hezekiah  shewed  them  not* 
On  becoming  acquainted  with  this  fact,  the 
prophet  Isaiah  announced  that  the  treasures  of 
the  kingdom  would  be  plundered  and  taken 
to  Babylon  along  with  the  descendants  of  Heze- 
kiah, who  were  to  become  eunuchs  in  the  palace 
of  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  firiendly  act  which 
passed  between  these  two  kings  took  place  in  the 
year  b.o.  713.  About  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Habakkuk  speak  of  the 
mvasion  of  the  Chaldsan  army.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar now  appears  in  the  historical  books,  and, 
in  Ezra  v.  12^  is  described  as  *  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon, the  Chaldsean,  who  destroyed  this  house  (the 
temple),  and  carried  the  people  away  into  Baby- 
lon. How  extensive  and  powerinl  his  empire 
was,  may  be  gathered  from  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
xxxiv.  1 — '  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon, 
and  all  his  army,  and  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 
earth  of  his  dominion,  and  all  the  people,  fought 
against  Jerusalem.*  The  result  was,  diat  the 
city  was  surrendered,  and  the  men  of  war  fled,  to- 
gether with  king  Zedekiah,  but  were  overtaken  in 
die  plains  of  Jericho  and  completely  routed.  The 
Israel  itish  monarch  was  carried  before  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  ordered  his  eves  to  be  put 
out,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  witness 
the  slaughter  of  his  sons:  he  was  then  bound 
in  fetters  of  brass  and  conveyed  a  captive  to 
Babylon.  The  next  Chaldee-Babylonian  mo- 
narch given  in  the  Scriptures  is  the  son  of  the 
preceding,  Evtl-merodach,  who  (2  Kings  xxv.  27) 
began  his  reign  ^8.0.  562)  by  delivering  Jehoia- 
chm,  king  of  Judah,  after  the  unfortunate  sove- 
reign had  endured  captivity,  if  not  incarceration, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  six  and  thirty  years. 
Circumstances  incidentally  recorded  in  connection 
with  this  event  serve  to  display  the  magnitude 
and  grandeur  of  the  empire ;  for  it  appears  (ver. 
28)  that  there  were  other  captive  kings  in  Baby- 
lon besides  Jdioiachin,  and  tnat  each  one  of  diem 
was  indulged  with  the  distinction  of  having  his 
own  throne.  With  Belshazzar  Tb-c.  538),  the  son 
of  Nebudiadnezzar,  closes  the  ,line  of  Chaldaan 
monarchs.  In  the  seventeenth  vear  of  his  reign, 
this  sovereign  was  put  to  death,  while  engaged 
with  all  hb  court  in  high  revelry,  by  Cjrrus,  when 
he  took  the  city  of  Babylon  in  the  night  season 
(Dan.  V.  30),  and  established  in  the  city  and  its 
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depCTidencies  the  rule  of  the  Medo-Persians  [Bbl- 
suazzarI. 

It  has  been  seen,  from  the  foregoing  statements, 
that  the  history  of  Babylcm  supplied  by  the  Scrip- 
tures is  brief,  imperfect,  and  fragmentary.  Little 
additional  light  can  be  borrowed  from  other  quar- 
ters, in  relation  to  the  period  comprised  within 
the  Biblical  accounts. 

The  oldest  history  of  the  land,  as  delivered  by 
Berosus  fEiiseb.  Chron.),  gives  no  information 
capable  of  being  annexed  to  the  sacred  narratives ; 
whilst  there  is  in  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  a  list  of 
Babylonian  kings,  which,  in  union  with  Berosus 
aiid  Abydenus  (Euseb.  Chron.),  leads  to  a  not  im- 
probable result.  This  caixni  enumerates  Irom  the 
time  of  Naboiiassar  (b.c.  747),  the  first  inde- 
pendent king  of  Babylon,  nineteen  Babylonian 
kings,  whose  united  reigns,  including  two  periods 
of  interregnum,  make  a  total  of  210  years.  The 
first  name  which  is  found  alike  in  Ptolemy  and 
Berosus  is  Belibus,  or  Elibus,  and  Berosus  repre- 
sents this  monarch  as  immediately  succeeding 
Merodacb-baladan,  with  the  remark  that  the  last, 
after  the  murder  of  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  had 
liberated  Babylon  fh)m  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and 
Belibus,  putting  his  predecessor  to  death,  took  the 
government  as  an  independent  prince,  until,  after 
a  periodW  three  years,  Sanherib  besieged  the  city, 
and  made  Babylon  again  an  Assyrian  province, 
under  his  sou  Esarhaddon,  or  Asordanius.  With 
Nabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
there  negins  a  new  and  clearer  epoch  in  Baby- 
lonian history.  This  prince,  who  was  properly  an 
Assyrian  viceroy  or  satrap  in  Babylon,  being 
supported  by  an  alliance  with  the  Median  rulers, 
succeeded  in  making  himself  the  independent 
sovereign  of  Babylon,  destroyed  the  city  of  Nine- 
veh, and  established  his  dominion  over  Phcenicia 
and  Goele-Syria.  His  sou  (b.c.  604)  pushed 
tliese  conquests  as  far  as  Egypt  Evil-merodach, 
his  son,  succeeded  him  (e.g.  561),  but  was,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign,  put  to  death  by  his 
brother-in-law  Neriglissar.  The  latter,  on  tlie 
death  of  his  wife,  undertook  the  government,  and 
after  four  years  (b.c.  555)  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Laboro-soarchod.  But  the  youth  could  not 
sustain  himself  in  power  fur  longer  than  nine 
months.  A  conspiracy  robbed  him  of  his  crown 
and  life,  and  Nabonnidus  (in  Herodotus  called 
LabynetusY  that  is,  the  BeUhazzar  of  the  Bible, 
ascended  tne  throne,  who,  in  the  year  b.c.  538  or 
539,  was  overcome  by  Cyrus.  From  this  event 
Babylon  became  a  Persian  province,  and  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Auth^itic  history  afibros  no  information  as  to 
the  time  when  the  Chaldaean  immigration  took 
place.  It  is  possible  that,  at  a  very  early  period, 
a  tribe  of  Chaldees  wandered  into  Babylon  and 
gKve  to  the  land  the  seven  Cbaldee  kings  men- 
tioned by  Berosus ;  but  it  is  possible  also  that 
the  Chaldseans  altered  in  a  mass  into  the  Baby- 
lonian territory  for  the  first  time  not  long  before 
the  era  of  Nabonassar  (b.c.  747),  which  Michaelis 
and  others  have  thought  the  words  of  Isaiah  ren- 
der probable,  ch.  xxiii.  13 — <  Behold  the  land 
of  the  Chaldasans,  this  people  was  not,  till  the 
Aasyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell  in  the 
wilderness.*  The  circumstance,  moreover,  that 
a  Shemitic  dialect  is  foiuid  to  have  prevailed  in 
Baliylon,  corroborates  the  idea  that  the  Chaldseans 
were  immigrants,  since  the  northern  Chaldawns 
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'  must,  from  their  position,  have  spoken  a  difEstnt 
form  of  speech. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Chaldees  is  found  amon? 
the  four  *  thnmes'  spoken  of  by  Daniel  ( viL 
3,  sqq.),  and  is  set  forth  under  the  symbol  of  & 
lion  having  eagles'  wings.  The  government  was 
despotic,  and  the  will  of  the  monarch,  who  bore 

the  title  of  'King  of  Kings*  (P*°\M*  ^'^)' ^.*' 
supreme  law,  as  may  be  seen  in  i>an.  iii.  12;  xir. 
28.  The  kings  lived  inaccessible  to  their  subjecu 
in  a  well-guarded  palace,  denominated,  as  with 
the  ancient  Persians  (Xenop.  Cyrop.  I),  *  the  gate 
of  the  king'  (Dan.  ii.  49,  compared  with  Esther 
ii.  19,  21,  and  iii.  2).  The  number  of  court  and 
state  servants  was  not  small ;  in  Dan.  vi.  1, 
Darius  is  said  to  have  set  over  the  whole  kingdom 
no  fewer  than '  an  hundred  and  twenty  priuc<Y.' 
The  chief  officers  ajmear  to  have  been  a  soit  of 

*  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  prime  minister,  to  which 
high  office  Danid  was  appointed  (Dan.  ii.  49  \ 
'  a  master  of  the  eunuchs'  (Dan.  i.  3), '  a  captain 
of  the  king's  guard'  (Dan.  ii.  14),  and  '  a  masVa 
of  the  magicians,*  or  president  of  the  Magi  (Dan. 
iv.  9).  Distinct  probably  from  the  foregoing  wa« 
the  class  termed  (Dan.  iii.  24,  27)  *the  kiiKi 
counsellors,'  who  seem  to  have  formed  a  kind 
of  *  privy  council'  or  even  *  cabinet'  for  advising 
the  monarch  and  governing  the  kingdom.  The 
entire  empire  was  divided  into  several  profirica 
(Dan.  ii.  48;  iii.  1),  presided  over  by  officerB  of 
various  ranks.  An  enumeration  of  several  kinds 
may  be  found  in  Dan.  iii.  %  3.  The  headofficm, 
who  united  in  themselves  the  highest  civil  ^and 
military  power,  were  denominated  p3BTlK*nK, 

*  presidents'  (Dan.  vi.  2) ;  those  who  presided  over 
single  provinces   or  districts    bore  the  title  of 
nine  (Hagg.  i.  l  ;  ii.  2),  in  the  Chaldee  dialect 
KTlinbt     'governor.'      The    administmtton   of 
criminal  justice  was  rigorous  and   cruel,  will 
being  substituted  for  law,  and  human  life  and 
human  suffering  being  totally  disregarded.    NV 
bucliadnezzar  (Dan.  ii.  5)  declares  to  the  college 
of  the  Magi — *  If  ye  will  noV  make  known  unto 
me  the  dream  wi^  the  interpretation  tiiereof,  ye 
shall  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  your  houses  dull  be 
made  a  dunghiir  (see  also  Dan.  iii.  19;  vi.  8; 
Jer.  xxix.  22).   The  religion  of  the  Chaldees  was, 
as  with  the  ancient  Ambians  and  Syrians,  the 
worship    of   the    heavenly  bodies;  tiie  planeto 
Jupiter,  Mercury,  and  Venus  were  honoured  ss 
Bel,  Nebo,  and  Meni,  besides  Saturn  and  Man 
(Gesenius  On  laaiaA).    Astrology  was  naturally 
coimected  with  this  worship  of  the  stars,  and  the 
astronomical  observations  which  have  made  the 
Chaldiean  name  famous  were  thereby   guided 
and  advanced.    The  language  spoken  in  Babyloo 
was  what  is  designated  Chaldee,  which  is  Sbemi* 
tic   in  its  origin,   belonging    to    the   Aramaic 
branch.      The   immigrating    Chaldasans   spoke 
probably  a  quite  different  tongue,  which  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  their  native  country  shows 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Medo-Persian  stock. 

The  term  Chaldseans  represents  also  a  branch 
of  the  order  of  Babylonian  Magi  (Hesych.  XoX- 
3a?oi  y4uos  M^r).  In  Dan.  ii.  2  they  appear 
among  <  tlie  magicians,  and  the  astrologer^  and 
the  sorcerers,'  who  were  *  called  for  to  shew  the 
king  his  dream.'  In  the  lOth  verse  of  the  same 
chapter  they  are  represented  as  speaking  in  the 
name  of  tlie  rest ;  or  otherwise  thein  was  a  gaKni 
designation  which  comprised    the   entire  datf 
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(Dan.  iv.  7  ;  v.  7) :  a  general  descriptioD  of  these 

different  orders  is  found  in  Dan.  v.  8,  aj  *  the 

king*8  wise  men.*    In   the  Greek  and  Roman 

writers  the  term  ChaUkeans  describes  the  whole 

order  of  the  learned  men  of  Babylon,  (Strabo,  xv. 

p. 508;  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29;  Cic.  De  Div.  i.  1. 2).   In 

later  periods  the  name  Chaldaoans  seems,  without 

reference  to  place  of  birth,  to  have  been  applied  in 

the  western  parts  of  the  world  to  persons  who  li?ed 

by  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  others,  going  from 

place  to  place  professing  to  interpr^  dreams  and 

disclose   the  future,     bi  this  sense  the  word  is 

obviouslj  used  by  Josephus  (JDe  Bell.  Jud,  ii. 

Tii.  38),    when  '  diviners  and  some  Chaldaeans* 

are  nid  to  have  been  called  in  by  Archelaus  to 

expound  what  was  *  portended*  by  a  dream  he 

had  had  when  he  'seemed  to  see  nine  ears  of 

com,  full  and  large,  but  devoured  by  ox^.*  — 

Winer^s    Reahoorterbueh  ;   HetU  -  Encyclopadie 

der  Class.  Attsrthum,  W.  von  Pauly ;  Ideler, 

Handbuch  der  Chron.     [Babylon]. — ^J.  R.  B. 

CHALDEE  LANGUAGE  is  the  name  by 
which  the  elder  form  of  die  Aramaic  idiom  is 
generally  distinguished.    Whether  there  is  any 
authority  in  the  Old  Testament  for  applying  this 
designation  to  ^Aramaic  language  is  a  question 
which  depends  on  the  sense  in  which  the  expres- 
sion *  tongue  of  the  Chaldees,'  in  Dan.  i.  4,  is  to 
be  taken ;   and  which  involves  such  important 
bktorical  points  that  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  this  article  (see  Hengstenberg,  AtUhentie 
des  Daniel,  p.  dlO\    Another  preliminary  ques- 
tion is,  whether  there  is  any  propriety  in  the 
common  definition  of  the  Chaldee  language  as 
the  eastern,  and  especially  as  the  Babylonian 
dialect — or,  indeed,  even  as  a  dialed  at  all— of 
the  Aramaic.     Hupfeld  strenuously  maintains 
the  negative  of  all  tnese  propositions  in  the  Theo' 
hgische  Studien  for  1830,  p.  290,  sq.     Avoiding 
these  debateable  points,  however,  we  apply  the 
name  Chaldee  language  to  that  Aramaic  idiom 
which,  in  our  present  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  employed    in  the  passages  of  Daniel,  from 
ii.  4  to  vii.  28;  in  Ezra,  from  iv.  8  to  vi.  18, 
and  vii.  from  12  to  26 ;  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47 ;  and 
in  Jer.  x.  1 1 ;  as  also  to  that  in  which  several 
translations  and  paraphrases  of  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament,    the    soHuiUed    Targums,    are 
written.    The  language  is  dius  distinguislied,  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  documents  in  which  it  is 
employed,  into  Biblical  and  Targumical  Chaldee. 
Winer,  however,  regarding  linguistical  charac- 
teristics chiefly,  distinguishes  three  grades  of  its 
purity :  the  language,  as  found  in  die  Targum 
of  (hikelos,  as  most  free  from  Hebraisms;  the 
Biblical  Chaldee,  which,  as  it  frequently  inter- 
nuxes  certain  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  (as  the  ii 
of  the  article,  the  plural  ending  im,  the  dual 
^<>nn,  and  the  conjugation  Hophal),  ranks  below 
^  fiist  class ;  and  tbe  idiom  of  the  other  Tar- 
S^iQU)  which    not  only  abounds  with    foreign 
words,  but  possesses  several  peculiar  formations 
which  border  on  those  of  the  Syriac  and  of  Rab- 
binical Hebrew.    The  language  of  the  Talmud 
^»*l«o  usually  called  Chaldee ;  and,  if  we  except 
w»c  Mishnah  (which  is  written  in  an  idiom  not  so 
very  far  removed  from  Biblical  Hebrew,  with  a 
^cture  of  Chaldee),  it  is  true  of  the  Gemaras 
jMt   tltey  are  written    in    such    very  corrupt 
v'haldee  that  their  idiom  is  more  properly  desig- 
nated as  the  Talmudical  dialect 


We  have  already  [Aramaic  Language]  no- 
ticed those  several  features  which  the  Chaldee 
possesses  in  common  with  tlie  Syriac;  and  it 
now  remains  to  define  those,  certainly  not  marked, 
characteristics  by  which  it  is  distinguished  from 
it  These  are — the  predominance  of  the  A-sound 
where  Syriac  has  o ;  the  avoidance  of  dij^thongs 
and  of  otiant  letters;  the  use  of  dagesh-forte ; 
the  regular  accentuation  of  the  last  syllable; 
and  the  formation  of  the  infinitives,  except  in 
Peal^  without  the  preformative  D.  The  mode  of 
writing  is  also  much  less  defective  than  in  Syriac 
[TARauMj.—J.  N. 

CHAMBERS  OF  IMAGERY.  The  scenes 
of  pictorial  representation  referred  to  by  this 
phrase  are  connected  with  an  interesting  passage 
m  the  history  of  Ezekiel  and  the  Jewish  exiles, 
who  were  stationed  in  Assyria,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chebar.  At  one  of  their  interesting  prayer* 
meetings  iot  the  restoration  of  Israel,  which  had 
been  held  so  ofren  and  so  long  without  any 
prospect  of  brighter  days,  and  when  the  faith  and 
hopes  of  many  of  the  unfortunates  were  waxing 
dim  and  feeble,  Ezekiel,  in  presence  of  his  friends, 
consisting  of  the  exiled  elders  of  Judah,  was  sud- 
denly wrapt  in  mystic  vision,  and  graciously 
shown,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  pious  associates,  the  reasons  of  God's  pro- 
tracted controversy  with  Israel,  and  the  sad 
necessity  there  was,  for  still  dealing  hardly  with 
them.  Transported  by  the  Spirit  Tnot  bodily, 
indeed,  nor  by  external  force,  but  in  imagina- 
tion) to  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem,  he 
there  saw,  as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  with  the 
eye  of  sense,  atrocities  going  on  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  holy  place — ^the  perpetration  of 
which  in  the  very  capital  of  Judaea,  the  place 
which  God  had  chosen  to  put  his  name  there,  af- 
forded proof  of  the  woful  extent  of  national  apoe- 
tacy  and  corruption,  and  was  sufficient  to  justify, 
both  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  and  his  circle  of 
pious  associates,  the  severity  of  the  divine  judg- 
ments on  Israel,  and  the  loud  call  there  was  for 
prolonging  and  increasing,  instead  of  putting  a 
speedy  end  to,  the  dire  calamities  they  had  so 
long  been  suffering  (Ezek.  viii.). 

The  first  spectacle  that  caught  his  ey^  as  he 
perambulated,  in  mystic  vision,  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple — ^that  court  where  the  people  usu- 
ally assembled  to  worship — ^was  a  colossal  statue, 
probably  of  Baal,  around  which  crowds  of  de- 
votees were  performing  their  firantic  revelries, 
and  whose  forbidden  ensigns  were  proudly  bla- 
coning  (m  the  walls  and  portals  of  His  hous^ 
who  had  proclaimed  himself  a  God  jealous  of 
his  honour  (ver.  3,  Lowth  m  loc.\  Scarcely 
had  the  prophet  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment and  honor  at  the  open  and  undisguised 
idolatry  of  the  multitude  in  that  sacred  enclosure, 
when  his  celestial  guide  bade  him  turn  aiMther 
way,  and  he  would  see  greater  abominations. 
Leading  him  to  that  side  of  the  court,  al(Hig 
which  were  ranged  the  houses  of  the  priests,  his 
conductor  pointed  to  a  mud-wall  (ver.  7),  which, 
to  screen  themselves  from  observatioo,  the  apostate 
servants  of  the  true  GKxi  had  raised ;  and  in  that 
wall  was  a  small  chink,  by  widening  which  he 
discovered  a  passage  into  a  secret  chamber,  which 
was  completely  impervious  to  the  rays  of  die  sun, 
but  which  he  found,  on  entering  it,  lighted  up 
by  a  profusion  oi  brilliant  lamps.    The  sides  of 
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it  were  covered  with  numerous  paintings  of  beasts 
and  reptiles — tlie  favourite  deities  of  Egypt ;  and, 
with  meir  eyes  intently  fixed  on  these  decora- 
tions,  was  a  conclave  of  seventy  persons,  in  the 
garb  of  priests — the  exact  number,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  individual  members  of  the  San- 
nedrim,  who  stood  in  the  attitude  of  adoration, 
holding  in  then:  hands  each  a  golden  censer,  con- 
taining  all  the  costly  and  odoriferous  materials 
which  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian 
ritual  required.  '  There  was  every  form  of  creep- 
ing things  and  abominable  beasts,  and  all  tne 
idols  of  the  house  of  Israel  portrayed  round 
about*  The  scene  described  was  wholly  formed 
on  &e  model  of  Egyptian  worship;  and  every 
one  who  has  read  the  works  of  Wukinson,  Bel- 
loni,  Richardson,  and  others,  will  perceive  the 
close  resemblance  that  it  bean  to  the  outer  walls, 
the  sanctuaries,  and  the  hieroglyphical  figures 
that  distinguished  the  ancient  mythology  of 
'^STP^  What  were  the  strange  and  unsightly 
images  engraven  on  the  walls  of  this  chaonber 
discovered  by  Eiekiel,  and  that  formed  the  ob- 
jects of  the  profane  reverence  of  these  apostate 
councillors,  may  be  known  from  the  following 
metrical  description,  which  the  late  Mr.  Salt, 
long  the  British  Consul  in  Egypt,  has  drawn  of 
the  gods  worshipped  by  the  ancient  idolatrous  in- 
habitants of  that  country.  Those  who  have  pro- 
secuted their  researches  among  the  rubbish  of  the 
temples,  he  says,  liave  found  in  the  deeply-se- 
questered chambers  they  were  able  to  reach — 
<  The  wildest  images,  unheard  of,  strange, 
That  ever  puzzled  antiquarians'  brains : 
Genii,  with  heads  of  birds,  hawks,  ibis,  drakes, 
Of  Hens,  foxes,  cats,  fish,  frogs,  and  snakes, 
Bulls,  rams,  and  monkeys,  hippopotami ; 
With  knife  in  paw,  suspended  from  the  sky, 
Gods  germinatmg  men,  and  men  tum'd  gods, 
Seated  in  honour,  with  gilt  crooks  and  rods ; 
Vast  scambssi,  globes  by  hands  uplield. 
From  chaos  springing,  *mid  an  endless  field. 
Of  forms  grotesque,  the  sphinx,  the  crocodile^ 
And  other  reptiles  from  the  slime  of  Nile.' 
In  order  to  show  the  reader  still  further  how  ex- 
actly this  inner  chamber  that  Ezekiel  saw  was 
constructed  after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  we  sub- 
join an  extract  from  the  work  of  another  traveller, 
descriptive  of  the  great  Temple  of  Edfou,  one  of 
the  admired  relics  of  antiqtdty ;  from  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  degenerate  priests  of  Jerusalem 
had  boRowed  the  whole  style  of  the  edifice,  in 
which  they  were  celebrating  their  hidden  rites — 
its  form,  its  entrance^  as  well  as  its  pictorial 
ornaments  on  the  walls— from  their  idolatrous 
neighbours  of  Egypt : — *  Considembly  below  the 
sur&ce  of  the  adjoming  building,*  says  hei,  *  my 
conductor  pointed  out  to  me  a  chink  in  an  old 
wall,  which,  he  told  me,  I  should  creep  through 
on  my  hands  and  feet;  the  aperture  was  not  two 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  scarcely  three  feet  and 
a  half  broad.  My  companion  had  the  courage 
to  go  first,  thrusting  in  a  lamp  before  him :  I  fol- 
lowed. The  passage  was  so  narrow  that  my 
mouth  and  nose  were  almost  buried  in  the  dust, 
and  I  was  nearly  suflfocated.  After  proceeding 
about  tax  yards  in  utter  darkness,  the  heat  be- 
came excessive,  the  breathing  was  laborious,  the 
perspiration  poured  down  my  face,  and  I  would 
have  given  the  world  to  have  got  out;  but  my 
companion,  whoK  peiaon  I  could  not  distinguish, 


though  his  voice  was  audible,  called  oat  to  me  to 
crawl  a  few  feet  farther,  and  that  I  sboold  fiod 
plmty  of  room.  I  joined  him  at  length,  and  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  standing  once 
more  upon  my  feet.  We  found  ourselves  in  a 
splendid  apartment  of  great  magnitude^  adorned 
with  an  incredible  profusion  of  sacred  paintrngs 
and  hieroglyphics  (Madden's  Trav.  m  Twr- 
keg,  Egypt,  S^c, ;  see  also  Maurice,  Indian  AaHq. 
vol.  ii.  p.  212).  In  the  dark  recesses  of  such  a 
chamber  as  this,  which  they  entoed  like  die  tia- 
veller  through  a  hole  in  the  outer  wall,  and  in 
which  was  painted  to  the  eye  the  grotesque  sod 
motley  group  of  Egyptian  divinities,  were  the 
chief  men  at  Jerusalem  actually  employed  when 
Ezekiel  saw  them.  With  minds  highly  excited 
by  the  dazzling  splendour,  and  the  clouds  of  fiz- 
grant  smoke  that  filled  the  apartment,  the  per* 
formen  of  those  clandestine  rites  seem  to  ban 
surpassed  even  the  enthusiastic  seal  of  their  an- 
cestors in  the  days  of  Moses,  when,  crowding 
round  the  pedestal  of  the  golden  calf,  they  icnt 
the  air  with  their  cries  of  <  These  be  thy  gods,  0 
Israel  V  Beneath  a  calma  exterior,  the  actors  in 
the  scene  pointed  out  to  Ezekiel  concealed  a 
stronger  and  more  intense  passion  for  idoktrr. 
Every  form  of  animal  life,  from  the  noblest  qua- 
druped  to  the  most  loathsome  reiJtile  that  spawned 
in  Egypt,  received  a  share  of  their  insane  homage; 
and  the  most  extraordinary  feature  of  the  scene 
was  that  the  individual  who  araeared  to  be  the 
director  of  these  foul  mystenes,  the  master  d 
ceremonies,  was  Jaazaniah,  a  descendant  of  that 
zealous  scribe  who  had  gained  so  much  renovn 
as  the  principal  adviser  of  the  good  king  Joiiah, 
and  whose  family  had  for  generations  been  re- 
garded as  the  most  illustrious  for  piety  in  the 
land.  The  presence  of  a  scion  of  this  venerated 
house  in  sucn  a  doi  of  impurity,  struck  the  pro- 
phet as  an  electric  shock,  and  showed  better,  than 
all  tlte  other  painful  spectacles  this  chamber  exhi- 
bited, to  what  a  fearful  extent  idolatxy  had  inun- 
dated the  land. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  impossible  fer 
men  to  have  sunk  to  a  lower  depth  of  supostitian 
than  that  of  imitating  the  Egyptians  in  woEdiip- 
ping  the  monsters  of  the  NUe,  or  the  vegetable 
produce  of  their  fields  and  gardens,  had  not  the 
prophet  been  directed  to  turn  yet  again,  and  he 
would  see  greater  abominations  that  they  did. 
'  Then  be  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  the  Lord's 
house,  which  was  towards  the  north  ;  and  behind 
there  sat  women  weepmg  for  Tammuz*  (ver.  14). 
This,  the  principal  deity  of  t^  Pbosnicians,  and 
who  was  often  called  also  by  that  people  Adoni, 
that  is.  My  Lord,  became  afterwards  famous  in  the 
Grecian  mythology  under  the  well-known  name 
of  Adsnis ;  and  the  circumstance  of  his  being  se- 
lected for  the  subject  of  their  most  beautiful  fic- 
tion by  so  many  of  the  classic  iioets,  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  great  popular  interest  his  name  and 
ritual  excited  among  the  idolatois  of  the  ancient 
world.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  a  tragic 
adventure  that  befel  an  intrepid  and  beautiful 
prince  of  Phoenicia,  who  was  killed  while  bunting 
a  wild  boar,  by  which  that  land  was  infested, 
and  whose  untimely  death  in  the  cause  of  his 
country  was  bewailed  in  an  annual  festival  held 
to  commemorate  the  disastrous  event  During 
the  seven  days  that  the  festival  lasted,  the  Pbcs- 
nicians  appeared  to  be  a  nation  of  moumen ;  and 
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ID  ettrj  burn  and  Tillage  a  flctidooi 
licD  of  Tammui  «ai  got  up  for  tbeoccanon,  and 
tb*  whole  population  awcmblfd  to  pour  forth 
■heir  unbounded  toinnr  for  hit  hapleu  Ikte,  mora 
opeciallr  at  Bjbloi,  in  Syria,  where  a  temple 
wu  erected  in  honouf  of  thi*  lutiraial  deity. 
A  itnntte  impoatura  vaa  practiKd  to  inQuence 
the  pnbljc  lainenlatioDi.  "Here  wu  aa  Ibii 
temple  a  ^^antic  statue  of  the  god,  the  eyM  of 
which  were  filled  with  lead,  which,  on  flie  being 
applied  within,  of  cmrie  uieltRi  uid  felt  in  big 
dnipft  to  the  ground,  a  ^gnal  for  the  loud  wail- 
ingi  of  Ibe-  bfitander*,  whtme  eyo  in  ajnipathetic 
imitalicn  were  dinoWed  in  tean.  Craupicnona 
unong  the  crowd,  on  luch  occaaiofu,  a  band  of 
mereeDary  female*  directed  the  orgic*;  and,  in 
confonnitji  with  an  ancient  cuatom  of  bewviling 
the  dead  nn  anniTemrie*  at  the  doon  of  hoxuei 
(Potter'i  Grte.  Antiq.  b.  iw.  cb.  3\  others  took 
tiwir  itatiuD  at  the  gate,  with  their  &cei  di- 
rected lurthwaid,  ai  the  nm  wa>  raid  to  hare 
been  in  that  quarter  of  the  beBTBu  at  the  time 
■ben  Tammuz  died.  Thew  Tiolenl  eSbrti  in 
moumiog  were  alwayi  followed  by  lernei  of 
tbe  mart  licentioui  eud  revolting  revelry,  which, 
though  not  msitiooed,  are  moiufeBtly  implied 
among  the  '  greater  abominatiom '  which  de- 
graded tbifl  other  group  of  jdolators- 

B«id«  the  hinoglyjjiice  of  Kgypt  and  tlie 
orgief  of  Tammui,  there  wa>  anothd  farm  of  «u- 
pentition  ttill,  which  in  Jpruaalem,  then  alntoat 
wholly  gtren  tn  idolatry,  had  ita  digtingniihed 
potrona.  <  Turn  thee  yet  again,'  nid  hia  celatial 
guide  to  tbe  prapfaet,  '  and  ibou  ehalt  see  greater 
abominations  thantbeie'(rer.l6).  Andhebnnighl 
him  <  unto  tbe  inner  court  of  the  Lord'a  home,  and 
btholdat  the  door  of  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  be- 
tween the  porch  and  the  altar,  were  about  Rve^and- 
twcnty  men,  with  their  baclu  towards  the  temple 
af  the  Lord,and  their&cefl  towards  tile  east;  and 
ttiey  worshipped  the  sun  towarda  tbe  east.'  Perhapi 
of  all  tike  varieties  of  superstition  wbicb  bad  crqit 
ui  among  tbe  H^rews  in  tiiat  period  of  genoal 
dpcUne,  noTie  dis^Tlayed  such  flagrant  dishonour  to 
the  God  of  Ijrael  as  thit  (Clemeiu  Alexondrinus, 
Strom,  Tii.  p.  930) ;  for,  as  die  man  holy  place 
■as  aituated  at  the  w«t  end  of  the  Sanctuary, 
it  was  impDMJble  for  thoe  twenty-fire  men  to 
pay  their  hamage  to  Ae  rising  tun  without  tnni- 
>tig  their  backt  on  tbe  conseeiated  place  of  the 
diiine  presence;  and  accordingly  thia  fourth 
circle  it  introduced  latt,  as  if  their  employment 
Ginned  dw  climax  of  abominationi — tbe  woial 
and  meat  woful  sign  of  the  tlmo.  Could  atnmgei 
{"»&  be  wanted  that  the  Lord  had  not  fonalien 
Uriel,  but  was  driven  from  themi  Thia  was  the 
laaou  intaided,  and  actually  accomplished,  by 
the  linon ;  for  while  the  prophet  was  made  aw. 
liy  ttiis  mystic  seme  of  the  actual  state  of  Ihii 
^nxng  his  degoierate 
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'  himself — 4nd  instructed  the 
around  him  to  see-^  proof  of  the  1 
•nd  die  just  severity  of  Qod  in  del 
*wcr  their  fervent  and  long-continue 
the  emanciiBtion  of  their  country.^— 

CHAMfeLEON  appeara  to  be  a 
'ranslation  of  nOtWD  Hnthmttth,  which 
«  mall  tpeciea  of  liiard,  celebrated  for  the  (acuity 
"  nas  of  changing  the  colour  of  its  skin.  Thia 
P"P«rty,  Ixwever,  hoB  no  refferene*  to  the  substance 
■I  may  be  placed  on,  as  gareTally  aMerted,  but  it 


•olely  derived  ftmn  die  bulk  of  its  respiiatary 
organi  acting  upon  a  transparent  skin,  and  on  tlw 
blood  of  the  animaL  The  chameleons  form  a 
small  genus  nf  Saoriana,  rasily  distinguiahed  by 
tbe  shagreened  character  of  the  skin,  and  tlie  five 
m  the  feet,  divided  differently  from  those  of 
other  animals,  there  being,  if  the  expression 
be  allowed,  two  thumbs  opposed  to  three 
fingers.  Their  eyes  are  teletco^nc,  move  sepa- 
rately, and  can  he  directed  backwaida  or  forwardt. 
Chameleons  are  alow,  inoflbisire,  and  capable  of 
considerable  alxtinBice  from  food ;  wbicb  conaijti 
solely  of  flies,  caught  by  tbe  rapid  protnuioo  of  a 


IIT.    [Chuneleon  AfHcuns.] 

long  and  viscous  tongne.  Among  tbemtelvea 
they  are  irascible,  and  are  thro  liable  to  change 
their  colours  rapidly :  dark  yeliow  or  grey  is 
predominant  when  they  are  in  a  quioceiit  state, 
but,  while  the  emotions  are  in  activity,  it  pastes 
into  green,  purple,  and  even  aihy  black.  The 
found  in  Palestine  and  all  Nottbem 
ia  the  common  Chamtleon  Africanta, 
ana  ia  that  referred  to  in  Lev.  xi.  30,  where 
unclean  animate  are  mentioned. — C.  H.  S. 

CHAMOIS.    [ZiHBR.1 

CHAOS,  a  term  taken  fiom  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, according  to  which  Cbaos  whs  the  Attl  ei- 
iitence  and  the  origin  of  all  subsequent  forms  of 
being  (Hesiod,  Theogon.  116;  Ovid,  Meta- 
morph.  i.  3).  The  description  which  Ovid  gives 
of  Chace  itself,  and  of  the  fbimatiDn  of  the  world 
from  tbe  chaotic  mass,  bears  so  many  striking  re- 
semblances to  tbe  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
that  one  can  scarcely  fail  to  regard  it  as  having 
beai  derived  from  traditions,  the  source  of  which 
it  to  be  traced  to  the  tacred  record.    There  v, 


j^ca. 


tnial  and  the  heathen  cotmi^iODiea — that  t 
former  tets  out  with  the  empbatic  declaration 
that  the  nnlbrtned  mats  was  the  cmtion  of  God ; 
whilst  the  latter  speaks  of  it  at  the  already  exist- 
ing materials  out  of  which  he  formed  the  world, 
or  evsi  as  itself  the  cause  and  author  of  aU 
tbinga.  If,  howerer,  heathen  philceopber*  have 
been  indebted  to  the  inspired  narrative  for  thdr 
most  consistent  views  of  the  (ormation  of  the 
world,  on  tbe  other  band  Christian  philotopbos 


-n(wi 


tage,  as  we  think) 

fanned  condition  of  the  w«] 

with  the  word,  have  (oo  frequf 


little  advai 
b  the  u 


object 


1  WIS  denoted,  ai 

led  to  it    Our  pe- 

'hat  die  Cbaos  was  of 
speaks  (GoL  i.a).    Was  it  the  first 


which  Moe.     .         . 

form  in  wbicb  matter  was  created  f  and  do  tbe 
Buccecding  operationB  described  relate  to  the  very 
begiiming  of  material  order  and  " "■■""!  litef  0^ 
was  it  merely  a  condition  piejaratory  to  die  re- 
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organisation  of  the  world,  which  had  already  been 
the  abode  of  living  beings  f — in  other  wordj,  is 
the  first  verse  of  the  inspired  record  to  be  dissoci- 
ated from  the  succeeding,  and  to  be  understood 
only  as  a  declaration  of  die  important  truth,  that 
the  visible  universe  was  not  made  from  anything 
already  existing  (Heb.  xi.  3) ;  whilst  the  confu- 
sion and  darkness  which  are  described  in  tije 
succeeding  verse,  relate  to  a  state  long  subse- 
quent to  the  <  beginning,"  and  were  introductory 
to  a  new  order  of  material  existence,  of  which 
man  is  the  chief  and  lord  f  The  first  of  these  opi- 
nions is  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
notions  of  chaos  to  which  we  have  referred,  but  is 
that  which  would  be  naturally  maintained,  unless 
cause  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  No  one  would 
gratuitously  assume  a  long  interval,  where  it 
must  be  admitted  there  is  no  intimation  of  such 
an  interval  having  occurred.  Accordingly,  most 
interpreters,  who  have  been  ignorant  of  geological 
phenomena,  have  at  once  decided  that  the  chaos 
of  which  Moses  speaks  was  the  form  in  which 
matter  was  first  created.  Some  have  even  de- 
clared that  there  cannot  have  been  any  such  in- 
terval as  we  have  spoken  of  (Prof.  Stuart,  in  Bib, 
Repot.  No.  xxi.,  Jan.  1S36).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  world  gives  intimations,  in  the  rocks 
which  compose  its  crust,  of  various  and  long-con- 
tinued changes  both  of  condition  and  of  in^bit- 
ants.  Those  who  have  carefully  examined  these 
different  forms  of  being,  and  have  attentively 
studied  the  circiunstances  in  which  their  remains 
are  now  found,  have  been  forced  to  the  convic- 
tion, that  in  many  cases  the  rocks  have  been  gra- 
dually formed  by  deposition  at  the  bottom  of  an 
ocean,  which  has  been  successively  the  habitation 
of  races  differing  alike  iirom  each  other  and  from 
those  now  existing ;  that  the  coeval  land  likewise 
has  had  its  distinct  races  of  inhabitants,  and  that 
the  land  and  water  have  changed  places  many 
times  in  the  histcny  of  the  world.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  do  more  than  barely  glance  at  tnese 
geological  facts;  but  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
lead  to  diese  three  conclusions— (1)  that  the 
world  has  existed  during  some  long  period  before 
the  Mosaic  record  of  creation  in  six  days— (2) 
that,  during  that  period,  it  was  the  abode  of  ani- 
mals differing  in  organisation  and  structive  from 
those  now  found  on  its  surface — and  (3)  that  it 
has  been  expoteil  to  various  oonvulsiiHis  and  re- 
organisations, more  or  less  general.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts  it  uipears  impossible  to  hold  ^  ordi- 
narily received  opinion  mat  the  universe  was  cre- 
ated only  just  before  the  creaticm  of  man ;  and 
the  question  then  is,  how  are  these  facts  to  be 
reconciled  with  the  Mosaic  narrative!  Not  by 
denying  the  evidence  of  our  senses  (which  is,  in 
truth,  a  very  dangerous  mode  of  upholding  the 
sacred  record,  though  it  has  been  adopted  by 
those  who  especially  claim  to  themselves  the  title 
of  Scriptural  Geologisb),  nor,  oo  tlie  other  hand, 
by  treating  the  Mosaic  account  as  a  mythua^  or 
allegorical  representatioo  (a  mode  of  explanation, 
which,  if  ever  admissible,  ought  not  to  be  re- 
sorted to  without  the  most  pressing  necessity), 
but  surely  by  re-examining  me  intcr]H«tation  %oe 
have  put  cm  the  words  of  Scripture,  and  by  seek- 
uig  to  ascertain  whether  the  discrepancy  does  not 
arise  from  our  view  of  the  narrative.  A  favourite 
mode  of  explaining  the  Mosaic  account,  a  few 
years  back,  was  to  take  the  six  days  of  cre- 
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ation  for  unlimited  periods,  daring  which  the 
changes  we  are  speaking  of  took  place.  TUs 
ground  has,  however,  bem  almost  compktelj 
abandcmed,  both  because  the  account  so  under- 
stood does  not  agree  with  the  physical  pbencK 
mena,  and  because  such  an  interpretatioo  is,  to 
say  the  least,  hardly  admissible  on  exegeticsl 
principles.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  iwela- 
tiou  of  Qod  to  man  is  not  intended  to  teach  phy- 
sical science — that  it  never  speaks  the  langua^ 
of  philosophy,  but  of  appearances — and  that  it 
tells  of  these  only  so  fiu*  as  they  relate  to  the  fan- 
man  race,  we  obtun  a  clue  by  which  we  may  be 
safely  guided  through  these  difficulties.  We 
shall  not  then  wonder  that  no  notice  should  be 
taken  of  previous  conditions  and  inhabitants  of 
this  earth,  supposing  such  to  have  existed.  Tbe 
first  sentence  of  the  inspired  record  will  then  be 
regarded  as  the  majestic  declaration  of  a  fact, 
which  the  world  had  lost  sight  of,  but  which  it 
deeply  concerned  men  to  know.  What  occurred 
sulwequently,  until  the  earth  was  to  be  furnished 
for  the  abode  of  man,  is  to  be  gathered  not  from 
the  written  word,  but  from  the  memorials  en- 
graven on  the  tablets  of  the  world  itself.  The 
succeeding  verse  of  the  Mos^c  account  tiien  re* 
lates  to  a  state  of  chaos,  or  confusion,  into  which 
the  world  was  thrown  immediately  before  the  Isit 
reorganisation  of  it.  The  connection  of  the  two 
sentences  by  the  Hebrew  copulative  1  seems  to  us 
to  furnish  no  serious  difficulty.  Every  attentive 
reader  knows  that  this  particle  b  very  frequently 
used  to  continue  a  narrative  when  the  events  so 
connected  were  by  no  means  immediately  conse- 
cutive. Nor  is  such  a  chaos  opposed  to  geologi- 
cal phenomena,  which  plainly  tell  of  *  criti«J 
periods^  and  of  ' revoluticnis  of  organic  life* 
(Phillip's  Geologyy  in  Cab,  Cycl.  vol.  ii.  p.  264). 
Geologists  are  not  indeed  at  present  (if  ever 
they  may  be)  in  a  condition  to  identify  the  dit- 
ru{rtion  and  confusion  <^  which  we  snmxMe 
Moses  to  speak  with  any  one  of  these  vMHcnt 
convulsions ;  but  that  events  which  might  be  de- 
scribed in  his  language  have  taken  plax»  in  the 
world's  history,  over  considerable  portions  of  iti 
surface,  seems  to  be  fully  established.  Whether 
the  chaos  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  was  uni- 
versal, or  was  confined  to  ^lose  r^ions  wfaidi 
formed  the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  m  a  ques- 
tion on  which  we  do  not  feel  it  needful  to  enter. 
We  do  not  regard  the  evidence  which  geok)gj 
furnishes  as  complete  enough  to  decide  such  s 
point,  though  the  latter  supposition  has  been 
adopted  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  lectures  On  the 
Relation  between  the  Holy  Scryaturee  and  tome 
Parts  of  Geological  Science.  To  these  lectures, 
as  well  as  to  the  articles  by  Professor  Hitchcock, 
in  the  Biblical  Repository  (Nos.  17,  18,  20,  and 
22),  and  to  various  papers  which  have  apfieared 
at  different  times  in  the  Christian  Observer,  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  fnUer  discussioQ  of  this 
and  kindred  questions. — F.  W.  6. 

CHARGOL  (^iyi ;  Sept  'O^fidxns ;  Vnl/f. 
Ophiomachus ;  Eng.  Yen.  Beetle  ;  found  only  in 
Lev.  xi.  22).  This  word  cannot  mean  the  bee6'^ 
No  species  of  scarabsus  was  ever  used  as  food  by 
the  Jews,  or  perhaps  any  other  nation.  Nor  doei 
any  known  species  answer  io  the  generic  descrip- 
tion given  in  the  preceding  vene :  '  Hiis  ye  msy 
eat  of  every  winged  creeper  which  goeUi  upon  four 
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(feet) ;  that  which  hath  joints  at  the  upper  part 
of  its  hind  legs,  to  leap  wi^  them  upon  me  earth ' 
(comp.  Niebuhr,  DeMcrip.  de  tArabie,  Copen- 
hague,  1773,  p.  33).  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the 
chargol  is  some  winged  creeper,  which  has  at 
least  four  feet,  which  leaps  with  its  two  hind 
jointed  legs,  and  which  we  might  expect,  from  the 
permissicD,  to  find  actually  used  as  food.  This 
description  agrees  exactly  with  the  loetut-tribe 
of  insects,  which  are  well  known  to  have  been 
eaten  by  the  common  people  in  the  East  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  This  conclusion 
is  also  favoured  by  the  derivation  of  the  word, 

which  comes  from  i^n,  to  shake,  and  7y\  the  foot, 
like  the  English  grasshopper,  and  French  sauterelle. 

The  Arabic  ^Ji^^  is  derived  from  a  word  sig- 

Difying  a  troop  or  swarm,  and  is  explained  by 
Golius  as  a  species  of  locusts  without  icings. 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  so  generally  agreed 
among  the  learned  that  chargol  denotes  the  lo- 
cult,  that  the  matter  of  dispute  is  mther  what 
particular  species  of  locust  is  intended,  or  whe- 
ther the  word  describes  any  one  of  those  several 
iiates  through  which  tiie  locust  panes,  in  each 
of  which  it  greatly  resembles  the  «perfect  insect, 
ihe  only  difference  being,  that  in  tne  larva  state 
it  is  entirely  destitute  of  wings  and  wing-cases^ 
and  that  in  the  pupa  state  it  possesses  only  the 
mdiments  of  those  members  gathered  up  so  as  to 
form  four  little  buttons  on  the  shoulders.  Swam- 
merdam  observes  that  the  want  of  attention  to 
these  particulars,  in  former  writers,  had  led  to 
a  very  unnecessary  multiplication  of  names,  Al- 
drovand,  Johnson,  Mounet,  and  others  having 
described  the  locust  in  these  several  states  imder 
the  Dames  bruchi,  atelabi,  aaelli,  &c.,  supposing 
them  to  be  so  many  distinct  species.  Michaelis, 
on  the  other  band,  contends    that   the  several 

words  in  this  passage,  DJ^D,  ^IVI,  Sin,  nSIK, 

denote  only  the  four  successive  states  of  locusts, 
produced  by  casting  off  their  several  skins  or 
coverings. 

Their  f/rst  slate,  he  diinks,  is  before  they 
hare  cast  off  their  first  cuticle ;  but  diat,  since  in 
this  state  they  are  so  small  as  not  to  be  readily 
Qsed  for  food,  Moses  enumerates  only  their /bur  re- 
maining states  (Supplement,  ad  Lexicon  Hectic. 
pt  iii.  pp.  607-669,  and  910-912).  To  tfiis  view, 
however,  it  is  justly  objected  by  Rosenmiiller  (apiid 
Bocbart),  that  the  jihrase  *■  after  its  kind  or  spe- 
cies,"  added  to  each  of  these  terms,  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  various  states  merely  through 
which  the  locust  passes.  Tychsen  maintains  that 
the  words  refer  to  four  different  species  of  locusts, 
sod  endeavours  to  show  that  HDIK  is  the  gryUus 

gregarius,  Forskalii ;  that  D^vD  is  the  gryllus 

svenorde  asso  apud  Boeselium ;  7^*111,  the  gryUus 
gorges  de  assOf  et gryUus  verrucivorus,  Linn.; 
and  diat  the  D^n  is  the  gryllus  coronatus,  Linn. 
(Tychsen,  Comment  de  Locustis  Biblicis,  sub- 
joined to  Don  Ignacio  de  Asso  y  del  Rio*s,  Ah- 
f»andkmg  von  den  Heuschrecken  und  ihren,  &c., 
Rostock,  1787-8). 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  particular  species 
of  locust  intended  by  the  wortf  <  chargol,^  great 
^ef^Qvnce  is  due  to  the  term  adopted  by  the  Sep- 
^^'Agint  and  repeated  by  Jerome,  which  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  6fis  and  /Mxtt  &^  indicates 
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a  creature  that  fights  with  serpents.  Inapplicable 
as  such  a  description  may  seem  to  be  to  the  habits 
of  any  known  species  of  locust,  it  may,  never- 


fl8.    [Tnixalif  nasutus.] 

thelen,  help  to  identify  the  species  of  which  we 
are  in  search.  Now  ^e  ancients  have  certainly 
refeired  to  the  notion  of  locusts  fighting  with  ser- 
pents (Aristot  Hist  Anim.  ix.  9;  Plin.  Hist 
Nat.  xi.  35).  Although  this  notion  is  justly 
discarded  by  Guvier  (Ghrandsagne^s  edition  of 
Pliny,  Parisiis,  1828,  p.  451,  note),  yet  it  may 
serve  to  account  for  the  application  of  the  term 
64>iofuixn5  to  a  species  of  locust  For  this  word 
instantly  suggests  a  reference  to  the  ichneumon, 
the  celebrated  destroyer  of  serpents  and  other 
vermin ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Hesychius,  in 
the  second  century,  applies  the  word  o^tofidxos 
both  to  the  ichneumon,  and  a  species  of  locust 
having  no  wings.  If  then  any  species  of  locust 
can  be  adduced  whose  habits  resemble  those  of 
the  ichneumon,  may  not  this  resemblance  ac- 
count for  the  name,  quasi  the  ichneumon  (locust) ; 
just  as  the  whole  genus  of  insects  called  Ichneu- 
monidsB  were  so  denominated  because  of  the  sup^ 
posed  analogy  between  their  services  and  those 
of  the  Egyptian  ichneumon  f  and  might  not  this 
name,  given  to  that  species  of  locust  at  a  very 
early  period,  have  afterwards  originated  the  er- 
roneous notion  referred  to  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  I 
Now,  there  is  one  k  ind  of  locusts,  the  genus  truxalis 
(fierce  or  cruel),  inhabiting  Africa  and  China,  and 
comprdtending  many  species,  which  hunts  and 
preys  upon  insects.  It  is  also  called  the  truxalis 
nasutus,  or  long-nosed.  May  not,  then,  this  winged, 
leaping,  insectivorous  locust,  and  its  various 
species,  be  '  the  diargol,  after  its  kind,*  and  the 
o^iofidxns  of  tiie  Septuagint  ?  or  might  the  name 
have  arisen  from  the  similarity  of  shape  and 
colour,  which  is  striking,  between  the  truxalis 
nasutus  and  the  ichneumon ;  just  as  the  locust 
generally,  is,  at  this  time,  called  cavalette  by  the 
Italians,  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in  shape 
to  the  horse  t  We  know  that  the  ancients  in- 
dulged in  tracing  the  many  resemblances  of  the 
sev^al  parts  of  locusts  to  those  of  other  animals 
(Bochart,  Hieroz.  pt  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  5,  p.  475). 
It  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  the 
former  and  more  probable  supposition,  that  a 
creature  which  lives  upon  other  insects  should  be 
allowed  as  food  to  the  Jews,  contrary  to  the  general 
principle  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  regard  to  birds  and 
quadrupeds,  this  having  been  unquestionably  the 
case  with  regard  to  many  species  of  fishes  coming 
within  the  regulation  of  having  '  fins  and  scales," 
and  known  to  exist  in  Palestine  at  the  present 
time— as  the  perch,  carj),  tiarbel,  &c.  (Kitto*s 
Physical  History  of  Palestine,  article  Fishes). 
The  fact  that  the  Chargol  is  never  made  the  means 
of  the  divine  chastisements  (for  which  purpose  a 


lodHt  prering  apan  intccti  could  mrcel;  fac 

and),  eoMurt,  at  lout,  with  tbe  As^oing  ipcca- 

latino— J.  F.  D. 

CHARIOT  RACES.     rOAMU.] 
CHARIOTS.     Tbe  Scripturtt  nnjiloy  diffic 

mit  woidi  to  dsiate  carriagea  of  diflWmt  aort^ 

tbe  kind  at  rdiicle  whicb  tbae  woidi  aeverally 
denote.  Wt  ue  no*,  homra,  tbrough  tbe  di*- 
corcry  of  aacioit  iculptuRi  aod  paintingt,  in 
potfeflaion  of  mcb  infonnatim  mpectbig  tbe  cha- 
riot* of  EicTpt,  Anjria,  Babylon,  and  Poiia,  at 
gin*  adTaalage*  in  the  diaciuaioD  of  tbii  inbji 
which  wen  not  poNtised  bj  earlier  wiitoi. 
Hie  chariot!  of  tbcae  Dalixu  are,  in  bet,  men- 
tioDcd  in  tbe  Scriptum ;  and  by  connecting  (be 
kooini  with  the  oiilcnawn,  we  mar  airive  at  more 
detamiiMte  cmclnaian  than  have  bithsto  bed 
■tlvikablev 

Tbe  Bnt  charioti  mentiaaed  in  Scriptma 
are  Ihoae  of  Ibe  Egrptun*;  ■"'  ^J  clo*e  Mteo- 
tioD  to  tbe  Tarioiu  iwtice*  wbich  occur  reipect- 
ing  Ibem,  we  ma;  be  able  to  diacrimlnate  tbe 
diHennt  kiitd*  whicb  wen  in  on  amoog 


earliat  notiee  oo  Ihii  bead  oceui*  in 
Uo).  ilL  43,  where  tbe  kins  of  Egjiit  bonoun 
Jonph  b;  commanding  that  he  ahould  ride  in 
tbe  eecoid  of  (he  royal  chariota.  Thii  wai 
doubtlea  ■  atate-chorkit,  and  tbe  itate-chariot* 
df  the  Egjptiani  do  not  appear  to  hare  been 
didkoit  from  tbeir  war-cbariot^  the  iploidid 
mililary  appointmoitB  of  whicb  midned  them 
fit  fbr  ^urpoH  of  royal  pomp.  Thie  view  of  the 
matter  u  confirmed  by  our  Gliding  that,  although 
tbe  nme  weed  f  1133^  mercabaJi)  it  again  uied 
(or  charioti  of  atale  in  Ooi.  ilii.  29,  I  Sam.  viii. 
II,  1  Sam.  IT.  I,  it  undoubtedly  dsiDtea  a 
war-cbariot  io  Eiod.  it.  4,  Joel  ii.  fi.  In  laa, 
ii  1,  tbe  nme  word  appwi  to  c<im[>ebend 
charioti  of  every  kind  which  were  fcund  in  eitie*. 
"niit  may  be  accounted  for  by  tbe  fact  that  cha- 
riot* anciently  in  tbe  eait  were  u*ed  almoit 
entirely  for  purpoaea  of  atate  or  of  war,  being 
rery  rarely  employed  by  private  pereana.  We 
alio  obaerre  that  iriiere  fvivate  carriogei  wen 
known,  ai  in  Egypt,  they  were  of  tix  nme 
^lape  ai  tbooe  uiaa  in  itar,  and  only  differed 
from  timn  by  baring  leai  complete  military 
accoutrement!,  although  even  in  then  the  can 
far  arrovi  ii  not  wanting.  One  of  the  DKMt 
intemtiog  of  the  Egyptian  nuntingi  lepeetenta  a 
peragu  of  quality  arriving  late  at  an  entertaiik- 
ment  in  hi*  cnmcle,  drawn  (like  all  tbe  Egyptian 
charioti)  by  two  Iwne*.    He  ii  attended  by  a 


.   t%ypdu  Omiclr.] 

iming  footmoif  one  of  whom  haiteni 
foiwaid  to  knock  at  tbe  door  of  the  bouae,  anotber 
adTBDoei  to  take  tbe  leiiB,  a  tbiid  beaia  a  itool 


CHARIOTS. 

in  tbeir  hamk  that  they  Boy 
eaie.  Thi*  ODTeyi  a  lively 
■n  of  lucb  pMiafcCi  ai  I  Sam.  riii.  1 1 ; 
3Sam.  IT.  I.  Tbe  principal  diitinctiaD  betmrn 
then  [rival*  chaiiota  and  thcae  actually  aid  ia 
war  wai,  u  ajqiean  finm  tbe  — — — — t-  that  in 
the  Ibrmer  the  potty  drvn  bimael^  whenai  in  war 
the  chsrit*,  a*  among  tbe  fliiiki,  oAbi  omlaand 
a  aecond  penca  to  drive  it,  that  tbe  waniB- mi|l4 
be  at  lihoty  to  employ  bii  weapcna  wilb  the  am 
effect.     But  tbia  wai  not  alwayi  llw  caie;  da  io 

penonagea  alcne  in  thnr  charioti,  warring  fa- 
riouily,  with  tbe  reini  bubed  round  tbeirwiiil 
(No.  2231  So  it  appari  that  Je^a  (who  w 
lainly  rode  in  a  war-chariot)  dnnre  binuelf ;  b 
bii  peculiar  ityle  of  dririog  waa  m  ii|i,iiiwil  tf  i 
coniiderable  diitance  (3  King*  ix.  30). 

That  bai  been  tome  qeculatien  a*  to  any  dit 
fetenceof  meanii^  between  the  |>eeedtngvad 
mtrtsaboA  (nSS'O),  and  menat  (331D>  I* 
I  Kingt  T.  B,  tlie  latter  obvioualy  iniiiiii  ehaiioB, 
taken  collecrively.  But  in  Ler.  xv.  9  (ladod 
in  the  Autb.  Vera.  ■  laddle*)  aod  CanL  iii.  10  (»■ 
dered  *  tbe  bottom')  it  baa  been  undailDad  by 
inne  to  denote  the  leat  of  a  chariot.  Tbifaiirin 
there  ii  tbe  fatal  objectKn  that  ancient  cfaariMi 
had  no  leat*.  It  appeari  to  daute  tbe  «t(fi 
litter  (the  only  vehicle  that  had  a  kaI),  md  in 
luune  mtnab  may  have  hem  derived  fiom  die 
general  memblance  of  the  body  of  a  litter  (dii- 
liuguiihed  fiom  the  catwpy,  &c.}  both  in  bm 
and  use,  to  that  of  a  chariot. 

Anotbs  word,  22")  receb,  from  tbe  nme  kdI, 
appean  to  itgnify  a  carriage  of  any  kind,  and  a 
especially  lued  with  refsouz  to  lar^  bodiv  of 
carriage!,  and  hence  moat  gsierally  of  war^i*- 
riota;  for  charioti  were  anciently  nlcian  nOiB- 
gedker  in  large  nmnben  except  vben  eoipjoycd  m 
wai.  It  i*  applied  indiflbenlly  to  the  wai^cbirica 
of  any  nation,  ai  to  thoae  of  tbe  Bgyptiaua  (Ejai. 
iiv.9),tbaCanaanilei(Joih.  ivii  18;  Jndg.L  It; 
ir.  3),  the  Btbrewt  (3  King*  ix.  31,  34 ;  1. 1«> 
Ibe  Syrian!  (3  King*  T.  9),  the  Peniaiii  (In.  iri. 
T,  9).  By  a  eompariion  of  tboe  imlaamm  wH 
tbon  jiainijJB  in  which  wtetrubrnM  occori,  w«  fad 
the  two  wonli  applied  wilh  ■>  little  diitiDctioa  to 
all  iDvli  of  carriagea  aa  to  !iigg«!t  tiiat  they  we 
uacd  indiBlrrBitly  arid  intercbvigimbly,  juat  m  we 
ifauuld ny  ailliv  'carriage' or 'coach,' — naiibtii' 
which  iaipecific,  and  boA  of  wfaicbdlAermunfrvi 
neb  oths  than  the  Hftvew  recei  and  mtrutai 
denote  tbe  nnte  rdicle.  Indeed  there  Ht 
igee  in  which  both  wordi  an  manifeetl;  i^ 
plied  to  the  nme  identical  rrindevn  in  SjLiop 
V.  9, 31 ,  and  1  King*  nil  Sa,  38 ;  when  no  nadw 
would  nupact  a  ^lange  of  raluclea,  wUdi  Km* 
hsreendearoniedtoeatabliAinorlei  tomakeort 
di  Haence  between  the  reest  and  naraotoA.  Ht- 
Owle*  Taylor,  in  one  of  the  bagmail*  app«did 
to  hit  edition  of  Calmet,  indulgei  in  moefa  in- 
genioui  apeculatico  on  thii  lubject,  and  labeaa 
to  make  out  tlut  while  the  nMreaioA  dmelal  ■ 
.  of  itata  drawn  by  four  botv^  tbe  rw^ 
humbler  chariot  drawn  by  two  boH^  ■n' 


itata  were  nol  drawn  by  fcur  bofna  in  tbe  BaMi 
that  no  batanca  cf  *nch  a  ptaetica  ean  be  pe- 
doead;  and  that  Ifae  halt  Hehtew  aclulaii o"!* 
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ii  ■  diOennt  word  [Littir], 

isidaed  by  cbuial,  ni.  ri?]y  'agatah ;  but 
n  ban  clnwben  [Ciht]  >hinrD  ibat  it  dcnutei 
&  plauftnim,  cut,  «  waggon,  drawn  b^  oxen,  wc 
■khI  not  ben  ntam  to  Ihe  (ubjecL  It  u  indeed 
alleged  that  in  Pa.  ilvi.  S  the  woid  muiiratlT 
imnRti  a  chaiiot  of  wai.  Tbe  plunl  'agiJiMi, 
u  uen  med,  and  the  aappoaition  that  it  meana 

a  chariot  of  wai  proceed-  —  '' 

rolj  diarioti  were  uaed 
the  fact,  for  in  tbe  (cenea  of  Egyptian  warbie 
■e  find  carta,  drawn  by  oxen,  InougbC  into  Ibe 
Seld  by  certain  Docaade  nationa,  and  ia  which 
dwy  eadesToui  to  e»cape  Irom  theii  pumura. 

In  the  popbecy  of  Nabum,  who  woi  of  the 
fint  captivity,  and  reeidoit  (if  not  bom)  at  El' 
iiA  in  Anrtia,  there  ii  much  alluaion  to  cbariott, 
■Dggoted  doublleaa  by  their  fiequeocy  befbie  bii 
ejn  in  the  itieeti  of  Ninerdi  and  througbout  the 
Aiayrian  miplre.     In  Ikct,  whoi  prophoiyinK  the 
don&ll  of  Nineveh,  he  girea  a  puticular  and 
animated  deaciiptiini  of  theii  actimi  in  the  itreeta 
of  Ibe  gift  city  i~ 
Tbe  ihield  of  hia  migfatia  ia  made  red  : 
"nie  valiant  mai  aie  clothed  in  acarlet : 
Tie  chariota  an  aa  the  Ore  of  lampa,  in  tbe 

day  whei  he  preparelh  them. 
And  the  horaemen  aprc&d  feai 
In  die  atteeta,  the  chariota  madden : 
They  run  to  and  Ini  in  the  hruad  places : 
Tbeir  appearance  ia  ai  lompa,  they  run 

aa  lightning.  Nabum  ii.  3,  4. 

TBeae  alluncau  to  the  bonemen  and  chariota  of 
Ninerdi  give  much  intereit  In  one  of  the  iny 
leeent  diKorerie*  of  H.  Botta,  on  the  aite  of  that 
toy  ancient  city.  In  excaToli 
of  UuldJDs,  wbich  appean  to  have  formed  port  of 
•me  moi^  mora  eitenaive  [ole,  he  diii»iend 

TBiioai  iBicriptiona  and  Kulptuiea,  which  

Ib  duw  that  the  work  waa  oiliet  than  (he  i  _ 
Cynia,  and  may  be  lefsred  lo  the  ^mn  of  t)ie 
A«yrian  Em[Hre.  In  one  place  ii  a  ha*-relief, 
njinunting  a  horaeraan  at  nill  gallop.  Another 
put  of  tbe  tame  wall  repnaenti  two  boreamen 
gallopiog  aide  by  aide,  with  anotber  fbllow- 
ing  at  a  abort  dialance.  Furths  <m,  two  armed 
toiemai  aie  njible,  one  following  the  other 
full  galley  The  moranoil  of  the  hisas  ia  lary 
wiimated ;  and  both  men  and  horaea  ahow  bacea 
of  colour.  In  anMber  place  are  two  bonemai  walk- 
ing thai  honea  aid*  by  tide.  The  nily  bone- 
man  riiible  haa  a  awnid  ;  a  quiver  and  how  are 
na  Ua  ^o<ilder,  and  hii  legi  are  clothed  in 
mail.  Tbew  flgurea  an  veiy  inteieMiDg,  not 
enly  in  comwctioD  with  the  prophecy  wUcb  n 
diatinctly  aentiiXH  the  ■  honemen' tf  Ninevd^ 
bat  bawme  they  aie,  in  locl^  the  (oly  mounted 
Bftam  wbich  occur  uncng  the  mote  ancient 
mmmtenta  of  Aaia.  None  have  been  found  at 
Wiylon,  . 
■uoBaoaa  aculptnni  and  paintinga  of  Egypt,  only 

noMud  the  bauk  of  the  animal  by  acddoit.  But 
llienatteaf  gnateat  inteieat  ia  the  diecorery  of 
a  curioua  bw^elk^  lepRaoiting  a  chariot  drawn 
by  two  hono^  and  cmlaining  tl^  peiaona.  The 
princifol  of  Utat  appeaa  to  be  a  beaided  man. 


lifting  hia  right  aim,  and  holding  in  hia  left  hand 
bow.  He  wean  a  tiara  painted  red  (■  tbe  valiant 
len  aie  clothed  in  icarlei');  behind  him  ia  a 
beardloa  ila>^  carrying  a  fringed  poraaol,  and  at 
hia  left  i*  the  charioteer  holding  the  reina  and 
the  whip.  Tbe  ptinelpal  peraon  and  tbe  charioteer 
war  ear-ringa.  The  chariot-wheel*  bare  eight 
ipokea :  the  cbaiiot  itaetf  haa  been  corned  with 
earring,  now  imncanble  to  be  made  out  The 
moat  notic^>le  thing  ia  a  bench,  which  aeona  to 
be  attached  to  the  chaiiot  by  a  double  belt,  and 
which  H.  Botta  auppoaea  to  have  been  a  metal 
rod,  intended  to  aecure  the  aolidity  of  the  whol& 
The  bonce  are  admirably  drawn,  and  afford  in- 
dicatiooe  of  pure  Arabian  blood.  Tlinr  hanwaa  ie 
very  rich,  and  rtill  bear*  evident  tracei  of  colouring, 
among  which  blue  and  red  only  can  be  dit- 
tinguiihed,  die  reA  havii^  turned  blade  Be- 
hind tbe  chariM  ridet  a  cavalier,  bearing  a  lance, 
with  a  twoid  at  hij  belt,  and  a  quiver  over  hit 
ahoulds  (^AOmtmn,  July  39,  1843> 


Aaayrian    chariota    i 

from  thoee  of  the  ancient  Egyptiana,  and  e 
from  thoee  of  the  Feraiona,  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  tlirough  the  Penepolitan  iculptura 
(now  in  the  Britith  Huaeum),  here  copied 
(No.  130),  and  which  are  of  a  much  heavier 
build  thui  tbcae  of  Egypt,  aa  peihapi  the  mote 
mountaJnou)  chaiacta  of  the  country  nquiied. 
The  cbariott  of  Attyria  would  aeem  in  tome 
letpectt  to  have  occupied  a  middle  place  between 
tbe  other  two.  Among  othei  pointi  we  oheove  that 
the  ipokee  of  the  wheelt  are  never  moie  than  aix 
in  the  Egyptian  chariot  wbile  in  the  Aaiyrian 


ni.  [Bab;li>nlan  Chariot.] 
there  are  nght,  and  in  the  Peraian  eleroL  Not 
very  diffaent  from  Ibe  Penian  cbaiiot  ia  one  repie- 
■ented  on  a  coin  found  at  Babylnn  (No.  331) : 
but  the  apokea  of  the  wheeli  ore  el^t,  aa  in  tbe 
Aaayrian  chariot.  Tlia  ctnn  haa  given  occaaion 
to  much  unaound  apeculation  in  tbe  attempt  to 
ctHinect  it  with  the  hitlory  of  Daniel. 

CHARIOTS    OF  WAR.     The    SgyptiBna 
an  arniM  force 
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befofe  Jacob  and  hU  aona  had  wttled  in  GusIkd  ; 
they  had  chariota  of  war,  and  mounted  toMft  and 
mules,  and  (herefore  could  iiot  he  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  riding ;  but  fur  agei  after  that  period  Arab 
nalJon>n>de  on  the  bate  hack,  and  guided  the  ani- 
mals 'id]  a  wand.    Othen,  and  pcabahl;  tlie  >hep. 
herd  invadnt,  noosed  a  tingle  rope  in  ailtpknot, 
round  the  lower  jaw,  furmiDf;  on  impeifect  b  '  " 
with  only  oi»e  rein  \   a  practice  ililL   in   vogue 
among  the  Beduuini.   Thui  uvolij  were  but  little 
formidable  compared  with  choh^Oi,  until  a  eompi 
command  over  (he  borae  wofl  obtained  by  the  du 
Tery  of  a  tnie  bridle.    Thi«  Kenu  to  have  been  f 
introduced  by  cliariat.dri Ten,  and  there  are  figu 
of  well-conitrucled   hanK*i,   reini,  and  mou 
pecei,  in  tery  early  Egyptian  tnorumenti,  rejire- 
•cnting  both  native  and  foreign  chariolt  of  wu 
TheKdiiTeied  little  liDin  each  other,  both  coruiil 
ing  of  a  Lght  pole,  euipended  between  and  on  tl 
witheitof  apaiiofhona,  tbeatleiend  rearing  on 
ligblBxle-lree,withtwoluwwheeli.  Upontheaxte 


m.    [Efyptlin  WuChu 
a  light  frame,  open  behio 


■'.) 


and  floored  for 
rfao  both  (tuod 
within:  on  the  aidea  of  the  frame  bung  the  war- 
how,  in  ita  caae;  alarge  quiver  wllb  amnra,  and 
daitahad  commonly  a  particular  ahmlh.  la 
Peiaia,  the  qbariuti,  elevated  upon  wheel)  of  con- 
■idciahle  diameter,  had  four  hona  abreait ;  and, 
ill  early  agis,  there  were  occaiionally  buoka  or 
aeylliea  attaclied  to  the  axln.  In  fighting  from 
charlola  great  deiterity  wai  ahown  by  the  warrior, 
not  only  in  handling  hi*  weapons,  hut  alio  in 
ttepping  out  upon  the  pole  to  the  honns'  liiouldera. 


mpotlant  perBon, 


n  order  the 
charioteer  ' 

lixngdomi  of  Judah  and  Insel  bad  wor-cliarioti, 
and,  from  the  caae  gf  king  Joaiah  at  the  battle  of 
Megrddo,  it  I*  clear  they  had  alio  travelliiig- 
vefaicln,  for  being  wounded  he  quitted  hii  flghting- 
chariot,  and  In  a  tecond,  evidently  more  commo- 
dioua,hewas  brought  toJeruaalem  (3  Chron.iiiv. 
U).  Chatiotiofwaicontmued  tobeuaedinSytia 


MS.    [^ypUan  War  Chaif ot,] 
t  would  lead  in  beymtd  01 


to  expatiate  un  the  BIga  and  Qiudrigi, 
the  Eased  urn,  Rheda,  and  Corinut  of  the  oncioili. 
The  lubject  belonga  morepromrly  to  adictiaiaty 
of  daaical  anCiquitie*.— C.  H.  S. 

CHARIT¥.  The  Oieek  w<^  tyir^  fie- 
quently  thut  rendered  in  the  Autboriied  Veraim  of 
the  New  TeilamEiit  (e.  ^.  I  Cor.  liii.  throufboul), 
!•  thai  which  ia  moie  usually  translated  '  love '  in 
the  aame  veiaion  (e.  g.  John  xv.  throughout). 
The  traiulation  of  the  word  b;  '  love '  ia  die 
more  piuper,  aeeing  (hat  '  charity '  hoi  acquired 
a  signification  in  out  language  which  limila  it  (a 
overt  acta  of  beneficence.  'A-y^rri  denotes  tiial 
kindly  atutc  of  mind  or  feeling  which  renden  a 
peracn  full  of  auch  goodwil)  or  affectionate  regonl 
tovardi  othen  as  ia  always  ready  to  evince  itadf 
in  word  or  action.  In  abort,  it  describe*  Ast  slate 
of  feeling  which  the  apoatle  nijoined  the  Romam 
(lii.  10)  to  entertain :  '  Be  ye  kindli/  affectvmtd 
one  to  another.'  This  extended  meaning  of  the 
word  explains  the  pre-eminence  which  ti>e  apostle 
assigns  to  tlie  (ittue  which  It  impliea  oier  everf 
other  Chriatian  grace  (I  Cor.  xiii.}. 
CHARMING  OF  SERPENTS.  [Asdu.] 
CHARTUMMIM  (□■tpt^Vf;  Sept.  itmaM. 
^apuoKol).  This  lathe  title  rendered 'magiciaaa' 
In  ourvcTsion,  applied  to  the  'wiseucD*  irf'Kgypt 
(Qen.xli.  8,a2i  Eiod.™.  II ;  Tiii.7, 18, 19;  ii. 
1 1>  and  of  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  aO ;  ii.  3).  Tbevoni 
'  magicians '  ia  not  in  either  case  properly  applied, 
as  the  magi  belonged  to  Penia,  lather  than  In 
Babylon  or  Egypt;  and  should  be  altogetho' 
avoided  in  such  application,  seeing  (hat  it  hu 
acquired  a  sense  differtnl  Irom  (hat  which  it  am 
bore.  The  Hehrew  wotd  ptoperly  dontta'wise 
men,'aa  they  called  tbemaelvea  and  were  called  by 
often;  but,  as  we  should  call  tbem,  'meneniDOit 
In  learning andicience,' their  eicluaive  tnaaeaaiai 
of  which  in  their  aeveral  countries  enabled  than 
occaaionally  to  produce  eflecta  which  woe  a^ 
counted  lupematuial  1^  the  people.  Pythagom 
who  was  acquainted  with  Egypt  and  the  EaW,  and 
who  was  not  unaware  of  the  unfathtmtahle  deptha 
of  ignorance  which  lie  under  the  highest  attainable 
conditions  of  human  knowledge,  (hougiht  tbi  ■■»- 
Aat  tide  of  philoaopber  (^6in^i\  >  lover  of 
wisdom,'  more  becoming,  and  accordii^y  be 
brought  it  into  use;  but  Ihatofwiir  mco'ilin 
'  ■    the  East. 
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Geuniiu  cooduda  tiiaX  (bt  Egyptian  CAorfum- 
•oin  were  thine  of  the  ^yptiannrioli  wbo  had 
dui^  of  the  ucred  ncwds.  Hii  etpnologic&l 
rOMnuniaybeKniiiihuThewunu.  There  cui 
be  Lttle  doubt  that  Ihey  beluogod  to  Kime  biaoch 
of  the  pneathood,  aeeiDg  tlut  the  more  recmdite 
depKrtoaeDt*  of  Icwning  and  *daic«  were  cuJli- 
laied  excliuireljr  in  that  powerful  cuHa. 

CHARUL  C^ir;}  occun  in  throe  fAncet  in 
Scripture,  and  in  them  all  is  tiBjiilBled  'lutllei'  in 
theAuth-Venion.  Thuiin  Fioi,  uiv.30,;)l,  it 
it  wrilten,  •  I  went  bj  the  Sell!  of  the  alothful,  be, 
uid,Ui,  it  waaall  gniwD  over  with  thomi,  and  net- 
tirt(charuiUni)  bad  otvefed  the  &ce  tboeuf.'  So 
m  Job  zxx.  7  it  it  lUted  that  be  wai  iimilled 
bf  the  cliildren  of  [hose  wbom  he  would  Amnerl; 
have  lUtdained  to  eiuplny,  and  who  weie  k>  ah- 
JKl  and  dealitutr  that  'among  the  buiha  they 
brayed;  undei  the  ntltUi  they  were  gathered 
together ;'  and  Id  Zeph.  ii.  », '  Stinly  Moab  ihall 
be  at  Sodom,  and  the  children  of  Amman  ai 
Gmnonah,  evsi  (be  breeding  of  nettle;  and  nUt- 
piU,  anil  a  perpetual  deiolation. '  Considerable 
diScalty  bag  Okb  experienced  In  determining 
the  plant  which  i>  alluded  to  in  the  above  paa- 
■ago,  which,  ai  Celaiui  layi, '  eacrii  acriptonbiu 
pucliD  mnuoiaU,  et  notii  pauciMlmii  dwcrlpta, 
ac  diitiocta.'  lie  majority  of  tranalaton  aiid 
oHnmentaton  have  thought  that  lonie  tbomy  or 
prickly  plant,  ora  nettle,  ia  intended  by  the  chanil, 
ni  account  of  the  other  planta  which  are  men- 
tioned along  with  it.  Hence  bramhiea,  the  wild 
plom,  and  thistles,  hare  been  seveiall;  selected ; 
but  nettled  have  bad  tlie  greatest  Dumber  of.nip- 
poilen.  Celsius  however  piefen  the  Ziiyiihiu  Pa- 
liami,  or  the  iilant  which  hai  been  called  Christ 'i 
thnn,  ai  that  b«t  suited  to  the  Kveial  conteiti. 

Of  all  these  detemkinationa,  however,  It  must 
be  obiened  that  they  Bmonol  to  nothing  more 
>han  conjecluiea,  because,  as  Roienniuller  aayi, 
the  cognate  languages  have  not  ^is  word,  and 
aim  because  '  the  Greek  translators  of  Aleiandria 
ID  the  bit  and  last  of  these  three  placet  (tlie  only 
places  in  which  the  Hebrew  word  occura)  entirely 
deviate  &om  our  present  Hebrew  text ;  but  in  (he 
yatBge  of  Job  mey  translate  charul  by  teild 
■^ruii.'  To  us  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  Import 
of  the  above  mssagea,  that  a  thorny  plant  Is  neces- 
■ully  meant  br  the  term  under  review.  All  that 
w  unplied  is  that  neglected  fields,  (hat  is.  Gelds 
in  cultivation  which  are  neglected,  will  become 
fnered  with  weed;  and  that  these  should  be  of  a 
■ioil  such  OS  Idlers,  at  In  the  postage  of  Job, 
|alght  take  (belter  under,  or  lie  down  among. 
y*"  pHJHge,  Indeed,  teems  to  preclude  any 
duniypUrit  or  nettle,  as  no  one  would  volun- 
<*rily  man  (o  such  a  situation;  andmeoTIhe 
"=™entatori,  as  quoted  bj  Celsius  (ii.  p.  168), 
^pean  to  Wve  beea  of  the  same  opinion  :  '  Bar 
«hlul  apud  Castellum  piia  vel  cicerculat  eipli- 
W  :*  thai  is,  he  considers  peat;  or  rather  vetcber , 
tobe  Intended.  Moreover,  it  Is  worthy  of  remark, 
l^taoe  a  a  word  in  a  cogrute  language,  the  Ara- 
"In  which  Is  not  very  diaaimllar  from  f;Aaru/ or  AAu- 
"S  snd  which  is  applied  to  plants  apparently  quite 
■oiUble  to  all  the  above  i»aaagea.  The  word  Jj^ 
**"«W  it  applied  in  aU  old  Araiwc  works,  at 
■'"  ",*'  "l*  ptewot  day,  to  diffeieut  ipeciea  of 
■'oKud,  and  alto  to  plants  which  are  employed 
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for  die  tame  ptuposea  as  muatard  (at  we  hope  to 
be  able  tosbawinthe  article  Sinafi). and  it  Knot 
very  unlike  tbei^ru' or  cAoruI  of  Scripture.  In 
fact,  tbey  do  not  differ  more  (han  many  words  which 
are  considered  to  have  been  originally  the  same. 
Some  of  the  wild   kinds  of  mustard  are  well 

□  to  spring  up'in  com  fields,  and  to  be  the 
most  troublesome  of  all  the  weeds  widi  which  the 

ndman  has  to  deal :  one  of  these,  indeed,  si- 

nofiu  onmint,  ia  well  knowiitobe,andlssjiecujly 

Dientioned  byamodem  botanical  author,  Sir  James 

Smith,  as  abundant  in  corn-fields,  where  it  is  a  very 

truubletome  weed,   and  also   in    waste   ground, 

ea  newly  disturbed.   So  alic^  as  old  a  writer 

Gerarde,  In  his  Herbal,  tays, '  There  be  three 

tsof  wild  tumep^;  one  our  common  rape,  which 

beareth  the  seed  whereof  Is  made  rape«Il,  and 

feedlethsingmg  birds:  (heotber,  thecommoneni- 

come,  which  we  call  charlock/    He  likewise 

ions  that  this  is  alio  called  earlock,  cAadloek 
and  iedloeA,  words  which  it  Is  curious  to  observe  for 
their  resemblance  to  MorduJ,  tAarut,  or  cliarul, 
and  which  are  applied  in  our  country  to  tliis 
wild  kind  of  mustard,  as  khardul  is  to  tbe  specie* 
of  mustard  Indigenous  in  difletent  parti  of  Asia. 
That  some  of  these  are  found  In  Syria  and  Pales- 

s  well  known,  as  Kutsel  meotioiu  tbe  above 

neighbourhood  of  Aleppo,  and,  in  fact,  it  Is  arte  of 
''  lost  widely  dlfinsed  of  tbe  species.  Decart- 
,  in  his  ^i(.  fJaturaL  ii.  p.  616,  describes 
'Habitat  arvis,  vinels,  agns  EuropB  inter- 
nimis  copioaa,  a  Luiitania  ad  I'etropoHm, 
;llia  ad  Daniam,  ab  Anglla  ad  Tauriam.' 


nt.    [Sliuipla  Orientills.] 

Irby  and  Mangles  moreover  state,  that  in  their 
journey  from  Bjaan  to  Adjeloun  they  met  wilb  tbe 
mustard  plant  growing  wild,  and  at  high  as  their 
horses'  beads.  In  fact,  so  large  do  some  of  the 
tpeciet  grow  in  these  countries,  that  one  of  thein 
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has  been  foppoted  to  be  the  muitard  tree  alluded 
to  by  our  Saviour.  S.  arvensii  being  bo  widely  dif- 
fusa is  probably  also  found  in  Palestine,  though 
this  can  only  be  determined  by  a  good  botanist  <m 
the  spot,  or  by  a  comparison  of  genuine  specimens. 
But  there  is  another  species,  the  S.  orienUUU,  which 
is  common  in  corn-fields  in  Syria,  and  south 
and  middle  Europe,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  S,  arventis*  Either  of  these 
will  suit  the  above  passages,  and  as  the  name 
is  not  very  dissimilar,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
better  entitled  to  be  the  charul  of  Scripture  than 
any  other  plant  that  has  hitherto  been  adduced. 
It  would  be  the  first  to  spring  up  in  a  carelessly 
cultivated  field,  and  choke  the  neglected  com, 
while  it  would  soco  cover  deserted  fields,  and 
might  readily  be  resorted  to  for  shelter  from  a  hot 
wind,  or  even  from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when 
growing  so  large  as  is  described  by  some  of  the 
travellers  in  the  Holy  Land. — J.  F.  R. 
CHASE.     [HuNTiNO.] 

CHASIL  (^pn;  Sept  fipovxos;  Vulg. 
bruehut ;  Eng.  Vers,  caterpillar)  occurs  in  He- 
brew,  1  Kings  viii.  37 ;  2  Chron.  vi.  28 ;  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  46 ;  Isa.  xzxiii.  4 ;  Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25. 

In  the  Sept  Lev.  xi.  22;  3  Kings  viii.  37 ; 
2  Chron.  vi.  28 ;  Ps.  civ.  34 ;  Joel  i.  4  ;  ii.  25 ; 
Amos  vii.  I ;  Nahum  iii.  15,  16. 

In  the  Vulg.  Lev.  n.  22;  2  Chron.  vi.  28; 
Ps.  civ.  34 ;  Isa.  xxxiiL  4 ;  Jer.  Ii.  14 ;  Joel  i. 
4 ;  Nahum  iii.  15, 16. 

In  the  Auth,  Vers.  I  Kings  viii.  37  ;  2  Chron. 
vi.  28 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46  :  cv.  34 ;  Isa.  xxxiii.  4  ; 
Jer.  Ii.  14,  27  ;  Joel  i.  4 ;  ii.  25. 

The  English  word  caterpillar  belongs  strictly  to 
the  larva  of  the  genus  lepidoptera,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  the  larvae  of  a  section  of  it,  the  PapUionidte. 

It  is,  however,  for  from  provable  that  the  7^n 

is  any  species  of  caterpillar.  The  root  7011,  from 
which  it  is  derived,  signifies  to  '  consume*  or,'  de- 
vour,* and  it  is  especi^ly  used  to  denote  the  ravages 

of  the  locust  (Deut  xxviii.  38,  r\^li!^r\  W^DTP). 
The  Arabic  and  Syriac  cognates  also  signify  to 
consume.  The  word  fipovxos,  by  which  it  is  fre- 
quently rendered  in  the  Septuagint,  from  fip^ictty 
1  eat  up,  conveys  also  the  idea  of  ravenousness. 
All  these  names  indicate  a  creature  whose  chief 
characteristic  is  voracity,  and  which  also  attaches 
to  all  the  species  of  locusts.  The  ancients,  in- 
deed, concur  in  referring  the  word  to  the  locust 
tribe  of  insects,  but  are  not  agreed  whether  it  sig- 
nifies any  particular  species  of  locust,  or  is  the 
name  for  any  of  those  states  or  transjbrmations 
through  which  the  locust  passes  from  the  egg  to 
the  perfect  insect.  The  Latin  Fathers  take  it  to 
mean  the  larva  of  the  locust,  and  the  Oreek  un- 
derstand it  as  the  name  of  an  (ulult  locust  The 
Latins  give  the  name  brttchus  to  the  young  locust 
before  it  has  wings,  call  it  attelabus  when  it  begins 
to  fly,  and  locusta  when  it  is  fully  able  to  fly. 
Thus  Jerome,  in  his  Comm.  on  Nahum,  c.  iii. 
<  Bruchus  nihil  aliud  faciat,  nisi  semper  in  terra 
sit,  et  absque  alts  cibo  et  ventri  serviat ;  attelabus 
autem  saltem  modicas  assumat  alas,  et,  cum  in 
altum  volare  non  possit,  tamen  de  terra  exsilire 
notatur,  et  tandem  perveniens  in  locustam  volitat* 
And  again,  *  Attelabus  quem  significantius  com- 
messorem  interpretatus  at  AquOa,  parva  locusta 
est,  inter  locustam  et  bruchum,  et  modicis  pennii 
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reptans,  podus  quam  volans  semperqne  sobsiltaM.* 
Augustine  also,  on  Ps.  civ.,  says  '  Brucbot  est 
locuatm  foetus  ;  una  plaga  est  locoste  et  brechi, 
quoniam  altera  est  parens,  et  alter  est  fotm.* 
The  same  opinion  is  maintained^  by  Greforioi 
*in  Jobum  lib.  xxxiiL  c  17.* 


of  Jerome,  and  the  other  Latins,  are  voy  rensik- 
able,  since  the  Vulgate,  in  Nahum  iii.  16,  reads 
Bruchus  expansus  est  et  avolavit,  aodyfiet  awof; 
and  the  Septuagint,  also,  in  the  nme  place,  nsids 
fipovxos  &ppen<rs  Kti  i^eweiiLr^  and  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  Jerome  himself.  Lev.  xi.  31, 
puts  the  tnuchus  among  the  volucres.  It  b  txm- 
ous  to  see  the  Qntk  fathers  ascribing  wm^p  snd 
the  power  of  flight  to  flie  brachni,  in  tMeir  too- 
ments  on  the  same  passages,  'pxu*  Cyril  ii{a 
Nahum  iii. :  ♦curl  '>^  5ti,  yirrw^t  x^^^V^  "^ 
her&v  Korapirrffwvuiimv  iZpcufiis  cis  rr^ais  i 
fipovxos,  KoraS^^vfUrtfy  oJur^  r&w  wt? pow.  Awl 
Theodoret  upon  the  same  passage:  T^r^Xiodp 
rposfiaXJiomis  iuertyos  bMiaraerat  koI  sprrajvwfi 
tA  irrtpit,  iral  tls  h-tpov  fierafiaip^i  r^ow.  The 
same  writer  on  Amos  vii.  1  plainly  distinguiifaci 
tiie  bruchus  from  the  young  of  the  locust  ^irys- 
rl\v  Sc  iucplHtty,  he  observes,  ^icaXijo'c  Tbv'Affffipmy 
fipovxop  8i  rhv  ^afivXj&wutw.  The  Septuagint  abo 
in  Lev.  xi.  22,  seems  to  distinguish  the  brucfaai 
and  its  rk  S/ioio,  *  and  its  kind,*  from  the  ixpa,ot 
common  locust,  and  its  rk  $fioM  as  differing  not 
in  age  but  in  species.  Theophrastus  also,  Utpi  ntf 
hBp6oov  ^)atw6fi€WP  (acar  says,  xc^c^ol  fih  oh  « 
iucpi9ts,  xa^^'^'po'  '^  ol  orr^Ac/Soi,  iral  rolm0 
fiAkurra  ots  koXjovoi  fipo^KOvs  {fipo6xovs).  The 
testimony  of  Hesychius  is  very  clear:  B^ 
Kos  itipictw  tttos  ''lwr€5.  K^toc  8e  rfiP  X^^'f^ 
iucplba,  fipovKOM.  Taparrim  Si,  *AT*K4fioif,  fr^ 
*Apoupala^  ftArrtv.  The  inconsistency  of  Jerome  • 
statements,  and  the  contrariety  both  of  his  noCidBi 
on  the  subject  and  of  the  other  Latins  to  thoie  of 
the  Greeks,  may  be  owing  to  the  circnmstasee 
that  in  his  time  the  use  of  the  words  in  qufftioa 
might  have  become  arbitrary,  or  loose  and  aDCC^ 
tain.  Even  Pliny  calls  the  attelabi,  minima  kh 
custarum  sine  penms  (Nat  Hist,  xxix.  4,  SO) 

Thus  Jerome  translates  TDTI,  in  1  Kings  viii  37, 
by  rubigo ;  nor  does  the  Septuagint  observe  itrict 
uniformity;  for,  in  Ps.  IxxviiL  46,  it  fasi 
ipvolfifi  and  in  Is.  xxxiii.  4,  iucplSts, 

The  superior  antiquity  however  of  the  Septos- 
gint  entitles  its  opinion  to  tireferencc,  and,  in  the 
passages  already  Quoted,  it  ascribes  J^i^A/  to  the 
fipovxos,  and  speaks  of  it  as  a  distinct^  specia; 
and  m  the  former  particular  especially,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suspect  it  of  an  egregious  error.  "Hie 
statement  of  Aristotle  is  also  worthy  of  notice,  wbo 
speaks  of  the  attelabos  as  a  mature  insect,  fis* 
he  refers  to  its  parturition  and  eggs  {Hist,  An- 
V.  29). 

The  arguments  and  speculations  of  flx  nioit 
eminent  modem  writers  may  be  seon  in  Bochsrt, 
Hierozo, ;  RosenmUller,  vol.  iii.  p.  256,  sqo.  Li}** 
1 793-6.  Upon  those  arguments  and  specaiiitiox> 
the  learned  editor  gives  an  opinion,  which  si^t^ 
tons  the  bert  that  can  be  formed;  itistfait,tbst 
the  Hebrew  word  does  mean  a  locust,  but  of  vbsf 
species  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  One  of  bii 
observations  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote,  nsniojt 

that  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  46,  the^^On  is  I««^  *J 
n!3*^  the  most  certain  namcL for  the  locust;  »Bd 
that  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  4,  the  D^T^DH  aonrer  to  (v 
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0'33  in  the  olber  mnnber  of  the  MDtoice,  a  col- 
locatioD  whicli  Hems  plainly  ta  istiiiiUe  dMetCLt 
tpteia.—i.  F.  D. 

CHASMIL  {^9(?n,  Eiek.  i.  i,  37;  viU.  3) 
«u  mDhabljr  a  compoudan  of  Hvenl  uatt  at 
UMtal,  lince  eroi  t^KtiCTfort  by  vhicb  the  word  ii 
Rudcml  by  Ihe  ancioit^  fi«quently  ngoifia  a  com- 
pontimof  gold  aiidiilver(PUD.  Bal.  Nat.  miii. 
23 ;  ix.  66>  Not  wne  the  ancicnti  unTCqiuinled 
■ilii  the  art  of  amalgamating  varioui  ■pecin  of 
BXtal ;  and  the  Latin  mintAakuni,  at  lout  ac- 
coding  tu  tha  derivBtun  of  liidorua  ( Orig.  irt 
19: '  AurichalcniD  dicitur,  quod  et  iplendoitai  ami 
(C  duritJBn  terii  ponideat '),  would  thua  ciHiicide 
wilh  Bochart'i  e^molagy  {Sierta.  iU.  p.  893)  of 
7C671 ;  for  he  thinks  the  word  compuKd  of  BTU 
«,  and  77Q  aurum,  and  propCMS  to  nad  TlXTU, 
in>tewlor?DCn.  Neithei  can  thete  be  an;  doubt 
thit  aurichalcuni  ii  a  mere  I^tiniud  form  of 
the  Greek  jptfxoAicat  (Homer,  Hymn.  t.  9 ;  He*. 
Scul.m;Oiihm.Inlav.Pallad.l9).  AeconliDg 
(0  Serv.  (ad  Mn.  lii.  S7),  the  auriclulcuni  pea- 
KtatA  the  brigfttnsst  qf  gold  and  the  hardnau 
of  aipper,  and  might  not  improbably  hare  been 
wji  prtienl  platina,  which  baa  been  re^iiKOTered 
ia  the  Ural  mountain*,  after  having  long  been 
knoan  a*  aa  American  foail.  Pliay  (Hitl. 
fitU.  uiiv.  1)  laya  of  auiidmlcum,  '  Nee  le- 
periturloogoiani  tempore,  efletalelluR.'  Perhapi 
by  the  anVO  DBTi:  CEiiavili.27)  was  meant 
aurichalcma;  at  leant  the  deriTOtion  of  the  wonli 
Ullin  with  the  properties  of  that  metal. — B.  M. 

CSATZIR  (VVrij,  or  Chuik,  abo  Cbuib. 
This  word  occurs  in  several  places  in  the  Old 
Ttstament,  wboe  it  is  variously  li«as!aled,  as 
;raw,  in  1  Kings  iviii,  9,  3  Kings  lii.  26,  Joh 
iL  la,  Pniivii.3,&c.;  AeriinJobviii.  U; 
Aay,  in  Prov.  iivii.  23,  and  Isa.  iv.  6 ;  and 
fourl,  in  Jsa.  xiii*.  13  :  but  in  Num.  iL  9,  it  is 
tnnslatfd  letki.  Hebrew  scholars  state  that  the 
word  ligtiifies '  greens '  oi '  grasi '  in  general ;  and 
il  i)  no  donbt  clear,  Irom  the  context  of  most  of  the 
^hore  [asBagea,  that  this  moit  be  it*  mtaning.  There 
iilberefore  no  reason  why  it  should  notbesolrani- 
jUed  in  all  the  passages  where  it  occun,  except 
in  the  last  It  is  eridenlly  ineonect  to  trans- 
late  it  Any,  as  in  Ihe  above  passages  of  Proverbs 
and  laaiahf  because  the  people  of  Eastern  coun- 
tries, a*  it  ha*  been  observed,  do  not  make  bay. 
1^  author  of  FragmenU,  in  continuation  of 
Cahnet,  has  justly  remarked  on  the  inconcctnn* 
of  our  version,  '  The  hay  appearetb,  and  the  ten- 
ds graa  showeth  itstdf,  and  tbe  herht  of  tlie 
mouiitains  are  gathered'  (Pniv.Kivii.Saj :— '  Now 
certainly,'  lays  he, '  if  the  tender  ;nu<  is  but  juit 
lieginniiig  to  show  itself,  the  hay,  which  is  grass 
entaisi  dried  afle-  it  has  arrived  at  maturiy,  ought 
hy  no  means  to  be  associated  with  it ;  still  less 
ought  it  to  be  {doced  before  it'  Tlie  author  coo- 
tiaues,  'The  word,  I  apprehmd,  means  the  6rst 
•licati,  the  rising,  just  budding  spite*  of  grass.' 
So  in  Isa.  n.  6. 


•ited  for  fund,  but  some  green,  periiap*  gra«»-like 
T^«abU,  for  which  the  word  cKattir  is  tued,  and 
■Bich  is  above  tranriated  ledit.    Id  the 


way  that,  in  this  country,  the  word  gnent  it 
applied  to  a  variety  of  cabbage,  in  India  tubite, 
from  aubz  *  green '  is  used  as  a  general  term  for 
herbs  cooked  a*  kitchen  vegetablis.   It  is  more  than 


probable,  tfaenfoie,  that  chator  is  berc  similarly 
employed,  thoiuh  6at  does  not  prove  that  Uekt 
are  intoided.  Ludolphui,  as  quoted  by  Celsius 
(Hienbol.  it  264%  supposes  that  it  may  mean 
lettuce,  or  salads  in  general,  and  other*  that  the 
succory  or  mdive  may  be  the  true  plant.  But 
RosenmUllei  states,  <  The  most  aucient  Greek  and 
the  Ghaldee  translatora  imanimously  interpret  the 
Hebrew  by  the  Greek  ipiiffo,  or  leeks,"  The  name 
moreover  seems  to  have  been  specially  applied  to 
leeks  from  the  resemblance  of  thar  leaves  to  giaa, 
and  from  their  being  cotupicuoui  for  their  gteen 
colour.  Thii  ii  evident  from  minerals  even  having 
beoi  named  from  ipiaer  on  account  of  tbeir  co- 
lour, ai  prasiui,  piasites,  and  chrysoprasium.  Tha 
Arabs  use  the  word  ^^'  S  ioonu,  or  tooroM, 
as  the  translation  of  the  wpiaor  of  the  Greeks, 
and  wilh  them  it  signiBee  the  leek,  both  at  tbe 
present  day  and  in  their  older  works.  It  Is  cu- 
rious that  of  the  different  kinds  described,  one  is 
called  &wr(U-aI-(uiI,  or  leek  used  as  a  v^etable. 
That  the  leek  ii  (steemed  in  Egypt  we  have  the 


have  been  one  of  those  desired  by  the  children  of 
Israel  j  as  it  lias  been  cultivated  and  esteemed 
from  tbe  earliest  times  to  the  present  time  in 
Egypt'     So  the  Roman  satirist— 

'Porrum   et  cepe  nefas   riolare   et  frangere 


Tbe  Romans  employed  it  much  as  a  leason- 
Dg  to  their  dishes,  as  is  evident  from  the  number 
f  recipes  in  Apicius  referred  to  by  Celsius.  Tlie 
eek  [Allium  Porrum)  was  introduced  into  this 
ntry  about  the  year  1562,  and,  a*  is  well  known, 
I  to  he  esteemed  bj  a  eeasining  to  ioupi 
I.—J.  F.  R. 
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CHEBAR. 


CHEBAR  09^ ;  Sept  Xofidp),  a  nver  of 
Mesopotamia,  upon  the  banki  of  which  king 
Nebuchadnezzar  planted  a  colony  of  Jewi,  among 
whom  was  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (2  Kings  xxW. 
15 ;  Ezek.  i.  1, 3 ;  lii.  15,  23 ;  x.  15, 22).  This 
is  without  doulk  the  same  river  that  was  known 
anung  the  Greeks  as  the  Ghaboras,  and  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Khabour.  It  flows  to 
the  Euphrates  through  Mesopotamia,  and  is  the 
only  considerable  stream  which  enters  that  river. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  a  number  of 
•mall  brooks,  which  nse  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  ruined  town  called  Ras-el-Ain,  13  furlongs 
south-west  of  Merdin.  It  takes  a  southerly  direc- 
tion till  it  receives  the  waters  of  another  stream 
equal  to  itself  when  it  bends  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  it  enters  at  Kerkesia,  the  Carche- 
mish  of  Scripture.  [Carchemiih.]  (Rosenmiiller, 
Bib,  Geoff,  li.  180;  Kinnier,  Geoff.  Mem,  qfthe 
Persian  Empire,  p.  214). 

CHEDEK.     [Thorns.] 

GHEDORLAOMER,  King  of  Elam,  and 
leader  of  the  five  kings  who  invaded  Canaan  in 
the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv).  [Abraham  ; 
Assyria  ;  Elam.] 

CHEESE.  The  most  important  passage  in 
which  this  preparation  from  milk  is  mentioned  in 
Scripture  is  that  where  Job,  figuratively  describing 
the  formation  of  the  fetus  in  the  womb,  says— 

*  Hast  thou  not  poured  me  out  like  milk, 

And  curdled  (condensed,  solidified)  me  like 
cheese  V  (x,  10). 

We  know  not  bow  our  Biblical  illustrators  have 
deduced  from  this  that  the  cheese  used  in  the 
East  necessarily  was  in  a  semi-fluid  state.  It  ra- 
ther alludes  to  that  progressive  solidification  which 
is  common  to  all  clieese,  which  is  always  soft 
when  new,  though  it  hardens  when  it  becomes  old. 
But  for  the  tendency  to  seek  remote  and  recon- 
dite explanations  of  plain  things,  it  must  seem 
perfectly  obvious  that  to  *  curdle  like  cheese'  does 
not  mean  that  curdled  milk  mu  cheese ;  but  that 
milk  was  curdled  to  form  eventually  the  hardened 
cheese.  If  the  text  proves  anything  as  to  the 
condition  of  cheese,  it  would  rather  show  that, 
when  considered  fit  for  use,  it  was  hard,  than 
that  it  was  soft  or  fluid ;  the  process  of  solidifi- 
cation being  ihie  subject  of  allusion,  of  which 
curdling  the  milk  is,  in  the  case  of  cheese,  <mly 
the  first  though  the  most  essential  operation.  Un- 
doubtedly the  Orientals  do  eat  cukIs,  or  curdled 
milk ;  but  that  therefore  their  cheese  onsisU  of 
curdled  milk  is  not  the  correct  inference.  We 
also  eat  curds,  but  do  not  regard  curds  as  cheese 
— neither  do  they.  The  other  passages  describe 
*  cheese*  in  the  pluml,  as  parts  of  inilitary  pro- 
vision, for  which  the  most  solid  and  compact  sub- 
stances arp  always  preferred.  Persons  on  a  march 
would  not  like  to  encumber  themselves  with 
curdled  milk  (2  Sam.  xvii.  29). 

There  is  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the 
cheese  used  by  the  Jews  differed  in  no  respect  from 
that  still  common  in  the  East ;  which  is  usually 
exhibited  in  small  cakes  about  the  sise  of  a  tea 
saucer,  white  in  colour,  and  excessively  salt.  It 
has  no  rind,  and  soon  becomes  excessively  hard 
and  dry — being,  indeed,  not  made  for  long  keep- 
ing. It  is  best  when  new  and  comparatively  soft ; 
and,  in  this  state,  large  quantities  are  consumed 
in  lumps  or  crunilis  not  made  up  into  cakes.    All 


chelbenah. 

cheese  in  the  East  is  of  very  indifferent  «ialitj; 
and  it  is  within  the  writer's  own  knowledge  thst 
the  natives  infinitely  prefer  English  or  Dutch 
cheese  when  they  can  obtain  it.  In  making 
cheese,  the  common  rennet  is  either  butter-milk  or 
a  decoction  of  the  greatrheaded  thistle,  or  wild 
artichoke.  The  curds  are  afterwards  put  into 
small  baskets  made  of  rushes  or  palm  leares,  which 
are  then  tied  up  close,  and  the  necessary  pnsmt 
applied. 

There  are  several  decisions  in  the  MishDah 
relative  to  the  pressure  by  which  cheeae  was  made 
(Cholim,  viii.  2).  This  proves  that,  as  obsmed 
before,  no  preparation  of  milk  was  regarded  ai 
cheese  while  in  a  fluid  state,  or  before  being  sab> 
jected  to  pressure.  In  another  place  (Avoda  Srav, 
ii.  5)  it  is  decided  that  cheese  made  by  fbrrigpos 
could  not  be  eaten,  from  the  fear  that  it  miglt 
possibly  be  derived  from  the  milk  of  some  animsl 
which  had  been  oflered  in  sacrifice  to  idols. 

chelbenah    (n39/>n)   is  mentioned  m 
Exod.  XXX.  34,  as  one  of  the  substances  froo 
which  the   incense  for  the  sanctuary  was  to  be 
preiiared :  *  Take  unto  thee  sweet  spices,  stade 
and  onycha  and  (chelbenah)  galbanum.*     IV 
Hebrew    word  is  very    similar  to   the   GredL 
XoA/Sdb^,  which  occurs  as  early  as  the  time  V 
Hippocrates.     The  substance  is  n^ore  paitico- 
larly  described  by  Dioscorides,  who  gives  furdvm 
as  an  additional  name,  and  states  that  it  ii  an 
exudation  produced  by  a  ferula  in  Syria.     So 
Pliny    (xii.   25),    as    translated    by   HoUaod, 
'  Moreover  we  have  frtmi  Syria  out  of  the  same 
moimtain,  Amanus,  another  kind  of  gum,  called 
galhanum,   issuing  out  of  an  herb-like  fcnod- 
geant,  which  some  call  by  the  name  of  the  laid 
resin,    others   stagonotis.      The   best  galbamuB, 
and  which  is  most  set  by,  is  grisly  and  clear, 
withal  resembling  hammoniacum.'     Hieophiaf 
tus  had  long  previously  (Hist  PL  ix.  7)  said 
that  galhanum  flows  from  a  Panax  of  Syiis. 
In  both  cases  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  a  jJaot  of 
the  same  natural  fiunily  of  Umbelliferse  pointed 
out  as  yielding  this  drug,  because  the  {Jaot  bu 
not  yet  been  cleariy  ascertained.     The  Aiabi, 
however,  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  st 
they  give  its  names.  Thus,  <  galbanum'  in  Penisn 
works  has  barzu  assigned  to  it  as  the  Arabic, 
bure^  as  the  Hindoostanee,  with  kkulyan  sod 
metomon  as  the  Greek  names  (evident  corrujptiooi 
of  xoAiSflb^  and  firr^tor,  arising  from  erron  in  the 
reading  of  the  diacritical  points) :  Kitmeh  and 
nafeel  are  stated  to  be  names  of  the  plant,  which  ii 
described  as  being  jointed,  thorny,  and  fiagiant 
(Royle,/Z;tM^.I/»ma/.Botp.2d>  Lobdmadeaa 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  pant  by  sowing  mo' 
seeds  which  be  found  attacned  to  the  gum  of  cooi' 
merce :   '  Oritur  in  hortis  nostris  base  pervenusti 
planta  semine  copioso,  lato,  foliaceo,  aromstico, 
reperto  Antwerpis  in  ffolbani  lachryme '  (06f.  p* 
431).     The  plant  which  was  thus  obtained  ti  ti» 
Ferula  ferulago  of  Linineus,  a  native  of  N.  A^ca, 
Crete,  and  Asia  Minor.    It  has  been  objected,  bov- 
ever,  that  it  does  not  yield  galhanum  in  any  of  tbes' 
situations ;  but  the  same  objection  might  be  made, 
though  erroneoualy,  to  the  mastich-tree,  *s  sot 
yielding  mastich,  because  it  does  not  do  so  except 
in  a  soil  and  cliinate  suitable  to  it.     Other  pUott, 
as  the  Bubon  galhanum  and  gummifenun,  bare, 
in  consequence^  been  selected,  but  with  leas  cUii»t 
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as  tfaej  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  late  Professor  Don,  having  found  some  seeds 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant  sticking  to  the  galbfr- 
nom  of  commerce,  has  named  the  plant,  though 
vet  unknown,  GJalbanum  officinale.  These  seeds, 
however,  may  or  may  not  have  belonged  to  the 
galbanum  jJant  Dr.  Lindley  has  suggested 
another  plant,  which  he  has  named  OpaitUa  galbani 
ftroy  and  which  grows  in  Khorassan,  in  Duirood, 
whence  specimens  were  sent  to  this  country  by 
Sir  John  M'Niell,  as  yielding  an  inferior  sort  of 
ammoniacum.  Upon  the  wbole,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plant  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Gal- 
banum is  in  the  present  day  imported  into  this 
country,  both  from  the  Levant  and  from  India. 
Hiat  from  the  latter  country  is  exported  from 
Bombay,  having  been  first  imported  thither,  pro- 
bably from  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  it  may  be  produced  in  the  countries  at 
the  head  of  that  gulf,  that  is,  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia  or  in  Persia,  (poitions  of  which,  as 
IS  well  known,  were  included  in  the  Syria  of  the 
ancients;)  perhaps  in  Kurdistan,  which  nearly 
corresponds  with  ancient  Assyria.  The  later 
Greeks,  finding  "the  country  to  the  north  of  Pales- 
tine subject  to  the  Assyrians,  called  the  country 
Assyria,  or  by  contraction  Syrta.  It  is  on  this 
account  that  in  classical  writers  the  names 
Assjrria  and  Syria  are  so  often  found  interchanged 
(A  c.  p.  214). 

Galbanum,  then,  is  eidier  a  natural  exudation, 
or  obtained  by  incisions  from  some  umbelliferous 
plant    It  occurs  in  commerce  in  the  form  either 
of  tears  or  masses,  commonly  called  lump^al- 
banum.    The  latter  is  of  the  consistence  of  wax, 
tenacious,  of  a  brownish,  or   brownish  yellow 
colour,  with  white  spots  in  the  interior,  which  are 
the  agglutinated  tears.     Its  odour  is  strong  and 
balsamic,  but  disagreeable,  and  its  taste  warm 
and  bitter.     It  is  composed  of  66  per  cent  of 
resin,  and  6  of  volatile  oil,  with  gum,  &c.,  and  im- 
purities.    It  was  formerly  held  in  high  esteem  as 
a  stimulant  and  anti-spasmodic  medicine,  and  is 
still  employed  as  such,  and  for  external  arolica- 
tion  to  discuss  indolent  tumours.     A  French 
aodior  enumerates  various  pharmaceutic  prepa- 
rations of  which  it  fbrmerly  constituted  an  in- 
gredient, as  'le  Mitiiridate,  I'orvietan,  le  dioscor- 
ditim  de  Fracasta,  Tonguent  des  Apdtres  ou  de- 
<la<^pharmaque  d*Avicenna,  &c^  les  emplatres 
divin  de  Jacques  Lemort,  manus  Dei  magnetique 
d'Ange  Sola,^  &c.    It  is  still  more  to  our  pur- 
pose that  we  leam  from  Dioscorides  that,  in 
preparing  a  fragrant  ointment,  galbanum  was 
niixed  with  other  aromatic  substances ;  as  under 
McT^ioy  he  says,  in  the  Latin  translation  of 
Sprengel, '  Paratur  et  in  Mgypto  unguentum,  ver- 
oaculo  nomine  Metopium  dictum,  scilicdt  propter 
galbani  permisrionem.    Lignum  enim  e  quo  gal- 
hanum  manat,  metopium  vocatur.    Ex  oleo  om- 
phacino  et  amygdalarum  amararum,  cardamomo^ 
•chcno,  calamo,  melle,  vino,  myrrha,  balsami  semi- 
^t  galbano  et  resina  componitur.*    Hence  we  see 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients  to  mix  gal- 
Innum  with  the  most  fragrant  substances  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.     The  effect  of  such 
nurture  must  depend  upon  the  proportion  in  which 
It  or  any  other  strong-smelling  substance  is  in- 
*«Biixed,  more  than  upon  what  is  its  peculiar 
wour  when  in  a  concentrated  state.     We  need 
not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  have 
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been  assigned  to  account  for  galbanum  being  in- 
termixed with  stacte  and  onycha  as  sweet  spices. 
We  see  that  the  same  practice  existed  among  the 
Greeks  and  the  Egyptians. — J.  F.  R. 

CHEMOSH  (^D^;  Sept  Xa/u&s)  is  the 
name  of  a  nati(»>al  god  of  the  Moabites  (I  Kings 
xi.  7 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  13;  Jer.  xlviii.  7 ;  who  are 
for  this  reason  called  the  '  people  of  Ghemosh,*  in 
Num.  xxi.  29),  and  of  the  Axnmonites  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  whose  worship  was  introduced  among  the 
Israelites  by  Solomon  (I  Kings  xi.  7).  No  ety- 
mology of  the  name  which  has  been  proposed,  and 
no  attempt  which  has  been  made  to  identify  this 
god  with  others  whose  attributes  are  better  known, 
are  sufficiently  plausible  to  deserve  particular 
notice.  Jerome's  notion  that  Chemosh  is  the  same 
as  Baal  Peor  has  no  historical  foundation ;  and 
the  only  theory  which  rests  on  any  probability  is 
that  which  assumes  a  resemblance  between  Che- 
mosh and  Arabian  idolatry  (cf.  Beyer,  AdtUt  ad 
Selden.p.d22i  Pocock,  ^^ectm^n,  p.  307).  Jew- 
ish tradition  affirms  that  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  symbol  of  a  black  star;  and  Maimonides 
states  that  his  worshippers  went  bare-headed,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  garments  sewn  together 
by  the  needle.  The  black  star,  the  connection 
with  Arabian  idolatry,  and  the  fact  that  Chemosh 
is  coupled  with  Moloch,  favour  the  theory  tiiat  he 
had  some  analogy  with  the  planet  Saturn. — J.  N. 

CHEN  AN  I  AH  (n;j3q,  God's  goodtuM -, 
Sept  Xwrerfa),  a  master  of  the  temple  music, 
who  conducted  the  grand  musical  services  when 
the  ark  was  removed  from  the  house  oi  Obed-edom 
to  Jerusalem  (1  Chnm.  xv.  22). 


CHERETHITES  and  PELETHITES  (^nn? 
^Jip^l,  Crethi  and  PleUU  without  the  final  D  in  the 
plural ;  Sept  Xc^Ol  icoi  ^cAc0f),  names  borne  by 
the  royal  life-guards  in  the  time  of  David  (2  Sam. 
viii.  18 ;  1  Cbron.  xviii.  17).  Prevailing  opinion 
translates  their  names,  <  Headsmen  and  Foot-run- 
ners.* The  word  D^n*1D  is  used  for  woodcutters, 
2  Chron.  ii.  10,  and  it  might  seem  probable  that 
the  Cberethites,  like  the  lictors  of  the  Roman  dicta* 
tor,  carried  axes,  both  as  a  badge  of  office  and  for 
prompt  use.  In  the  later  years  of  David,  their 
captain,  Benaiah,  rose  to  a  more  commanding 
importance  than  ^  generals  of  the  regular  troops ; 
just  as  in  imperial  Rome  the  prssfect  of  the  prse- 
torian  guards  became  the  second  person  in  the 
empire.  It  is  evident  that,  to  perpetrate  any  sum- 
mary deed,  Benaiah  and  the  guards  were  chiefly 
relied  on.  That  they  were  strictly  a  body-guard 
is  distinctly  stated  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  23.  The 
grammatical  tona  oObtd  Hebrew  words  is  never- 
dieless  not  quite  clear :  and  as  the  Cberethites  are 
■amed  as  a  nation  of  the  south  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14), 
some  are  disposed  to  believe  Crethi  and  Plethi  to 
be  foreign  Gentile  names  used  collectively.  No 
small  confirmation  of  this  may  be  drawn  from  2 
Sam.  XV.  18 :  <  All  the  Cberethites  and  all  the 
Pelethites  and  all  the  Gittites,  six  hundred  men,* 
&c.  If  the  two  first  words  were  grammatical 
plurals,  like  the  third  (Gittites),  it  is  scarcely  cre- 
dible that  final  D  should  be  added  to  the  third, 
and  not  also  to  the  other  two.  As  the  word  all  is 
repeated  three  times,  and  600  men  is  the  number 
intended  the  third  time,  the  Cberethites  and  Pele- 
thites must  have  been  reckoned  by  ^  hundred ; 
and  since  the  Gittites  were  clearly  foreigners,  all 
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the  4  priori  ixnprobabilitj  which  gome  liave  leen  in 
David^s  defending  himself  by  t^fofniffn  guard 
falls  to  the  ground.  His  Gittite  satellites  are  one 
moxe  proof  of  the  intensity  of  the  tyrannical  prin- 
ciple  already  come  in ;  since  equally  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and  in  modem  Europe,  for  a 
prince  to  trust  the  care  of  his  person  to  foreign 
guards  has  ever  been  looked  on  as  the  most 
evident  mark  that  be  is  keepii^  down  his  own 
subjects  by  force. 

That  in  2  Sam.  zv.  I,  Absalom^s  runners  are 
called  by  the  name  D^^  which  they  also  after^ 
wards  bear,  may  perhaps  go  to  prove  that  Plethi 
or  Pelethites  does  not  mean  *  runners."  Indeed,  as 
such  a  meaning  of  the  word  cannot  be  got  out  of 
pure  Hebrew,  but  recourse  to  the  Arabic  language 
IS  needed,  the  probability  would  in  any  case  be^ 
that  the  institution,  as  well  as  the  name,  was 
imported  by  David  from  the  south.  Ewald  be- 
lieves tiiat  Plethi  means  PJUUtHnUy  and  that  it 
has  been  slightly  corrupted  to  riiyme  with  Crethi. 
May  not  Plethi  have  been  from  another  dialect  f 
Be  this  as  it  may,  these  body-guards  for  the 
prince  are  not  found  under  the  reign  of  Said. — 

F.  W.  N. 

CHERTTH  (nn3 ;  Sept  XofJ^),  a  river 
in  Palestine  on  the  banks  of  which  the  pro- 
phet Elijah  found  refuge  (1  Kings  xvii.  3-7). 
Eusebius  and  others  have  conceiv«i  themselves 

bound  by  the  words  pTH  ^3B  z^,  rendered  'east 
of  the  Jordan",  to  seek  the  river  in  the  Trans- 
Jordaiiic  countiy :  but  although  the  words  some- 
times require  this  translation  (as  in  Gren.  xxv.  18  ; 
Josh.  rv.  18),  they  may  also  be  rendered  *  towards,' 
or  *  before  tlie  Jordan"  (comp.  Gen.  xvi.  22) — ^that 
is,  in  coming  from  Samaria.  And  this  interpreta- 
tion, which  places  the  Cherith  west  of  the  Jordan, 
agrees  with  the  history,  with  Josepbus  (^AnHq.  viii. 
13,  7),  and  with  the  local  traditions  which  have 
uniformly  placed  the  river  of  Elijah  on  this  side 
the  Jordan.  Dr.  Robinson  drops  a  suggestion 
that  it  may  be  the  Wady  Kelt,  which  is  formed 
by  the  union  of  many  streams  in  the  mountains 
west  of  Jericho^  issuing  from  a  deep  gorge,  in 
which  it  passes  by  that  village  and  then  across 
the  plain  to  the  Jordan.    It  is  dry  in  summer. 

CHERUBIM  (Cherub,  pi.  Cherubim)  is  the 
name  of  certain  symbolical  figures  frequently 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  Hebrew  noons  of  the 
masculine  gender  generally  end  in  tm,  and 
our  translators,  in  adopting  this  form  into  their 
version  in  preference  to  the  English  cherubs,  have 
in  several  places  improperly  added  the  letter  s 
to  the  termmatioD  v/l  thie  word — a  grammatical 
error,  supposed  by  some  to  have  originated  in  die 
circumstance  of  the  writers  of  the  preceding  age 
employing  in  the  vulgar  Latin,  mn.  in  use,  the 
term  chembini^  instead  of  cherubi.  Parkhuist  and 
other  learned  Hutchinsonians  derive  the  word 
H3  from  3,  a  particle  of  similitude,  and  y\ 
'  great"  or  'powerful" — so  as,  according  to  the  theory 
of  their  school,  to  constitute  the  cherubic  figures 
emblems  of  &e  Almighty.  Archbishop  New- 
come  and  others  trace  its  origin  to  a  Chaldee 
root  !3">3,  signifying  <  to  plough,"  and  hence, 
this  operation  being  in  ancient  times  and  in 
Eastern  countries  ti^e  work  of  oxen,  cherub  is 
sometimes  used  in  Scripturo  to  denote  that  ani- 
mal— ^as  in  Ezekiel  (i.  10),  where  the  face  of 
a  cherub  is  synonymous  with  tliat  of  an  ox. 
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A  third  class  of  etymologists,  cootidering  thst 
God  is  frequently  described  as  riding  on  the  die* 
rubim  as  his  chariot^  propose  by  a  tran^osition 
of  the  letters  to  deduce  it  from  'DS\  the  Arabie 
word  signifying  <  to  ride ;"  while  another  derivatko, 
on  the  same  principle  of  transpositkB,  has  latdj 
been  suggested  by  Dr.  Kirby,  who  thinks  that  "]*Q, 
<  to  bless'  or '  curse^"  is  more  likely  to  be  the  gepuioe 
root  of  the  term.  Without  deciding  to  which  of 
these  etymological  conjectures  the  preference  ii 
due,  as  they  are  all  founded  on  the  viem  which 
their  respective  anthois  have  adopted  of  the  chs' 
racter  and  design  of  those  remarkable  imagn,  it 
may  be  obeerved  in  general,  that  they  all  inrolTV 
the  leading  idea  that  the  cherubim  were  wfm- 
hols,  either  directly  emblematic  of  Deity,  or  lig- 
nificant  of  die  ruling  powers  by  which  the  agency 
of  Gfod  is  carried  on  in  the  natuxal  and  moral 
world. 

Figures  of  the  cherubim  were  canspicooos  im- 
plements in  the  Levitical  tabernacle.  Two  of 
them  were  placed  at  each  end  of  the  mercy*«eat, 
standing  in  a  stooping  attitude,  as  if  looking 
down  towards  it,  while  they  overshadowed  it  with 
their  expanded  wings — and,  indeed,  they  weie 
component  parts  of  it,  formed  out  of  the  same 
mass  of  pure  gold  as  the  mercy-seat  itsdf  (Exod. 
xxv.  19). 

These  figures  were  afterwards  transferred  to  tk 
most  holy  place  in  Solomon's  temple,  and  it  fast 
been  supposed  finom  1  Chron.  xxviiu  19,  that  that 
prince  constructed  two  additional  ones  after  the 
same  pattern,  and  of  the  same  solid  and  cottij 
material ;  but  whether  it  was  with  a  view  to  increa^ 
their  number  in  accordance  with  the  more  ipir 
cious  and  magnificent  edifice  to  which  they  were 
removed,  or  merely  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
made  by  Moses,  which  in  the  many  vicissitades 
that  befel  the  ark  might  have  been  mutilated  or 
entirely  separated  frtmi  the  mercy-seat  to  which 
they  were  attached — ^is  not  ascertained.     Thii 
much,  however,  is  known,  that  Solomon  erected 
two  of  colossal  dimensions,  in  an  erect  poctuie 
with  their  faces  towards  the  walls  (2  ChroiL  iii 
13),  covering  with  their  outstretched  wings  the 
entire  breadth  of  the  debir,  or  moat  holy  place. 
These  sacred  hieroglyphics  were  profusely  em- 
broidered on  the  tapestry  of  the  tabernacle,  on 
the  curtains  and  the  great  vail  that  separated  the 
holy  from  the  most  holy  place  (Exod.  xxvL  1-31), 
as  well  as  carved  in  several  places  (1  Kings  viil 
6-8)  on  the  walls^  doors,  and  sacred  utensils  of 
the  temple.    The  position  occupied  by  these  sm- 
gular  images  at  each  extremity  of  the  mercy-sest 
-—while  the  Shechinah,  or  sacred  flame  that  sym- 
boUied  ^  divine  presence^  and  the  awful  ram 
of  Jehovah  in  written  characters  (Batei^  Criika 
H^mOy  p.  288)  were  in  the  intervening  ^lace— 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  phraseology  of  the 
sacred  writers,  which  represents  the  Deity  dwell- 
ing between  or  inhabiting  the  cherubim ;  and,  in 
fact,  so  intimately  associated  were  they  with  the 
manifestation  of  the  divine  glory,  that  whether  the 
Lord  is  described  as  at  rest  or  in  motion,  as  seated 
on  a  throng  or  riding  in  a  triumphal  chanot, 
these  symbolic  figures  were  essential  elements  in 
the  description  (Numb.  vii.  89;  Pa.  xviii.  10; 
Ixxx.  1;  xcix.  1-10;   Isa.  vi.  2;  xxxvii.  l^)- 
It  may  be  remarked,  on  the  second  last  passage^ 
that  the  clause  which  our  translators  have  reo- 
dered  *■  above  him  stood  the  senphim,*  is  in  the 
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Septuagint  *  the  cherubim  stood  roond  about 
him.* 

The  promiiiait  place  anigned  to  these  cherubic 
figures  in  the  diirinely-appointed  place  of  ancient 
worship  invests  them  witn  an  interest  and  impor- 
tance sufficient  to  stimulate  the  curiosity  of  the 
Biblical  student  to  inquire  both  into  their  form 
and  their  design.    The  difficulties,  however,  at- 
tending the  inquiry  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
Josephus,  a  leanied  Jew  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe, 
declares  that  they  resembled  no  animals  that  ever 
were  seen  by  man,  and  that  their  form  no  man  knew 
in  his  day  QAnHq.  iii.  6) ;  and  several  modem 
Jews  of  great  erudition,  among  whom  is  Abenesra, 
think  that  the  term  cherubim  was  indiscrimi- 
nately applied  to  figures  'of  any  kind  that  were 
sculptured  aa  stone,  engraven  on  metal,  carved 
on  wood,  or  inwrought  on  cloth,*  although  that 
writer  himself  states  it  to  be  his  opinion — founded 
apparently  on  no  basis  more  solid  than  a  conjec- 
toial  idea  of  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  human  form  admits  of  bending  forward,  and, 
therefore,  adopted  by  the  ancient  masters  in  their 
paintings — ^tnat  the  figures  which  Moses  placed 
looking  down  at  Ihe  mercy-seat  were  those  of 
winged  men  or  boys.   But  although  the  later  Jews 
lost  aU  knowledge  of  these  mystic  symbols,  and 
in  the  Scriptures — the  only  source  whence  true 
information  is  to  be  obtained — much  obscurity  as 
well  as  great  diversity  mark  all  ^  passages  that 
contain  allusions  to  the  subject,  yet  sufficient  data 
exist  from  which,  if  we  cannot  surmount  all  the 
difficulties  that  lie  in  the  way  of  the  investigation, 
we  may  at  least  approximate  to  the  truth.    Re- 
jecting the  opinion  of  those  who  maintain  that  the 
cherubim  were  of  various  shajies,  we  assume  it  to 
be,  if  not  absolutely  certain,  at  least  highly  pro- 
bable, tiiat  in  all  die  passages  of  Scripture  where 
they  are  spoken  of  their  figures  were  uniform. 
y^  first  occasicm  on  which  diey  are  menti(med 
is  on  the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Eden, 
wh«n  the  Lord  placed  cherubim  on  the  east  of 
the  garden.    The  word  DTpD,  translated  *  on  the 
east,'  may  signify  as  well  *  before  or  on  the  edge 
ef ;'  and  the  historian  does  not  say  that  tiie  Lord 
placed  there  cherubim,  but  D^S'On,  the  che- 
robim.    Besides,  DB^,  rendered  by  our  translators 
'  placed,*  signifies  properly  *  to  place  in  a  tabernacle,* 
*n  expression  which,  viewed  in  connection  with 
■ome  mcidents  in  the  after  history  of  the  primeval 
^jly  (Gen.  iv.  14-16),  seems  a  conclusive  es- 
tablwnnent  of  die  opinion  that  ihxa  was  a  local 
**bcmacle,  in  which  the  symbols  of  the  Divine 
Pfeience  were  manifested,  suitably  to  the  altered 
f^^»«nstances  in  which  man  after  the  Fall  came 
before  God,  and  to  the  acceptable  mode  of  wor^ 
■bip  he  was  taught  to  observe.    That  consecrated 
place,  with  its  striking  symbols,  called  «the  pre- 
J?^  of  the  Lord,*  there  is  reason  to  believe,  con- 
bnued  till  the  tune  of  the  deluge,  otherwise  there 
J"^d  have  been  nothing  to  guard  the  way  to  the 
««e  of  life ;  and  thus  the  knowledge  of  th«r  form, 
J^™  the  longevity  of  the  antecUluvians,  could 
J»^  been  easily  transmitted  to  the  time  of  Abra- 
™» (Faber,Hbr«  Mosauut,  b.  U.  ch.  6).  Moreover, 
^M  an  approved  opinion  that,  when  those  em- 
J^were  removed  at  the  close  of  the  patriarchal 
?*P*'*»tion  from  the  place  of  public  worship, 
^f^acestoa  of  tiiat   patriarch   formed  small 
j!~f*  ^  d»em  for  domestic  use,  under  the  [name 
w  oenphun,  or  Teiaphim,  according  to  the  Chal- 
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dee  dialect  (Faher,  Origin  of  Pag,  Idol,  i.  256). 
The  next  occasion  in  the  course  of  the  sacred  his- 
tory on  which  the  cherubim  are  noticed  is  when 
Moses  was  commanded  to  provide  the  furniture 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and,  although  he  received  in- 
structions to  make  all  things  according  to  the 
pattern  shown  him  in  the  Mount,  and  aldiougfa  it 
IS  natural  to  suppose  that  he  saw  a  figure  c^  the 
cherubim,  yet  we  find  no  minute  and  special  de- 
scription of  them,  as  is  given  of  everytoing  else, 
for  the  direction  of  the  artificers  (Exod.  xxvi.  31). 
The  simple  meotion  which  the  sacred  historian 
makes,  m  both  these  passages,  of  the  cherubim, 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  symbolic  figures 
which  had  been  introduced  into  the  Levitical 
tabernacle  were  substantially  the  same  with  those 
established  in  the  primeval  place  of  worship  on 
the  outskirts  of  Eden,  and  that^by  traditional 
information,  or  some  other  means,  their  form  was 
so  well  known,  both  to  Besaleel  and  ^  whole 
congregation  of  Israel,  as  to  render  superfluous 
all  furtiier  description  of  them.  On  no  other 
ground  can  we  account  for  the  total  silence  as  to 
their  configuration,  unless  we  embrace  the  ground- 
less and  unworthy  opinion  of  those  who  impute 
to  .the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  a  studied  con- 
cealment of  some  parts  of  his  ritual,  after  the 
manner  of  the  Mystics  (Landseer,  Sabttan  Re- 
searckea,  p.  321).  But  there  was  no  mystery  as  to 
those  remarkable  figures,  for  Ezekiel  knew  at  once 
(x.  20)  the  living  creatures  which  appeared 
in  his  vision  supporting  the  throne  of  God,  and 
bearing  it  in  maiesty  ^m  place  to  place,  to  be 
cherubim,  from  having  frequently  seem  them,  in 
common  with  all  other  worshippers,  in  the  carved 
work  of  the  outer  sanctuary.  Moreover,  as  is  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  divines,  the  visionary 
scene,  with  which  this  prophet  was  favoured,  ex- 
hibited a  transcript  of  the  Temple,  which  was 
shown  in  pattern  to  David,  and  afterwards  erected 
by  his  son  and  successor ;  and,  as  the  chief  de- 
sign of  that  later  vision  was  to  inspire  the  Hebrew 
exiles  in  Babylon  with  the  hope  of  seeing,  on  their 
return  to  Judsa,  another  temple,  more  glorious 
than  the  one  then  in  ruins,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe  that,  as  the  whole  style  and  apparatus 
of  this  mystic  temple  bore  an  exact  resemblance 
(1  Kings  vi.  20)  to  that  of  Solomon's  magnificent 
edifice,  so  the  cherubs  also  that  appeared  to  his 
fancy  portrayed  on  the  waUs  would  be  fac- 
similes of  those  that  belonged  to  its  ancient  pro- 
totype. Taking  then  his  description  of  them  to 
be  the  proper  appearance  that  belonged  in  com- 
mon to  all  his  cherubic  creatures  (chaps,  i.  x. 
xli.),  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  they  were 
compound  figures,  unlike  any  living  animals  or 
real  object  in  nature ;  but  radier  a  combination, 
in  one  nondescript  artificial  image,  of  the  distin- 
guishing features  and  properties  of  several.  The 
ox,  as  chief  among  the  tame  and  useful  animals, 
the  lion  among  the  wild  ones,  the  eagle  among 
the  feathery  tribes,  and  man,  as  head  over  all — 
were  the  animals  which,  or  rather  parts  of  which, 
composed  the  symbolical  figures.  Each  cherub 
had  four  distinct  faces  on  one  neck — that  of  a 
man  in  front,  that  of  a  lion  on  the  right  side,  and 
of  an  ox  on  the  left ;  while  behind  was  the  face  of 
an  eagle.  Each  had  four  wings,  the  two  under 
ones  covering  ^  lower  extremities  (Heb.  the  feet), 
in  token  of  decency  and  humilitv,  while  the  upper 
ones,  spread  out  on  a  level  with  the  head  a!nd 
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^■ouldcn,  were  ■■  JDiaed  together,  to  the  edge  of 
hii  Dogbboun*,  >■  tu  fonn  m  cutopj ;  lai  in  thu 
mwina  thef  Hsml  ntber  thui  flew,  without  uiy 
vibntory  nntiiio  with  llicir  wiof^  thnngfa  the 
air.  Each  had  itiaight  feet.  The  Hebrew  TCnian 
reitden  it '  a  itiaight  foot ;'  and  the  probability  ii, 
that  the  legs  were  dallCute  of  any  flexible  joiDl 
at  tbe  knee,  and  ao  joined  tog«tl>er  diat  id  loco- 
motioni  mujt  have  been  performed  in  Home  other 
way  than  by  the  onlinary  procen  of  walkini;,  or 
lifhng  one  foot  after  aDOtba.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
hai  explained  this  by  refnring  '  to  (ome  ancient 
Egyptian  imagei  or  Iiii,  Oiiria,  Anubia,  &c.  in 
hia  poaKBion,  where  the  lege  were  not  Mparated, 
nor  wai  there  any  bend  at  (be  kneel ;  Ml  that  if 
there  wa>  any  lootion  at  all,  it  miut  hare  heai  by 
gliding,  not  progroaire  walking'  (Comment,  in 
loc.).  Tlie  idnl  picture,  then,  which  Etekiel'i 
deecription  would  lead  ut  to  form  of  the  cherub, 
ii  that  of  a  winged  man,  or  winged  oi,  according 
to  the  particular  phase  it  exhibited  or  tbe  particu- 
lar direction  from  which  it  wu  teen.  If  viewed 
in  one  aipect,  it  ihowed  ctnupieuouily  the  &ce, 
banda,  and  body  of  a  man  ;  in  another,  tbe  broad 
face,  leg^  and  cloien  foot  uT  an  ax  appnred  aa 
tbe  puminent  featurea  of  the  image.  And  tbia 
conaidcfaEion  may  lerve  to  reconcile  the  dieere- 
panciei  that  apixar  in  tbe  accounti  which,  in  dif- 
ferent  wrta  of  Scripture,  are  given  of  tbe  cheru- 
bim. ThuB,  for  inilanc^  in  certain  parti  of  the 
laren  of  Sulomon'i  Temple  were  carved,  between 
groupa  of  |Alra4reefl,  the  facea  of  lions  and  oxen, 
evidently  aa  parts  of  tbe  cherubim  f  1  Kings,  vii. 
39,  36),  while  no  hint  is  givm  of  tlie  usual  ac- 
compaoimeDts  or  tbe  man  and  tbe  eagle  ;  and  in 
themystlctempleof  Ei«ktel,Ibe  cherubim,  which, 
alteniatelv  widi  a  palm-tree,  were  seen  engraven 
on  its  walls  and  doois,  exhibited  the  face  of  a  man 
and  a  lion,  while  no  moiticn  i>  made  of  either  an 
eagle  tw  an  oi,  of  the  human  hand*,  ortfae  ox-IIke 
feet  of  tbiat  singular  imagea.  The  difference  in 
tbeie  trveral  dcKriptiona  is  to  be  acuiunled  for 
fnm  the  circumstance  of  the  living  creatures 
being  beheld  by  tbe  prophet  at  one  point  of  ob- 
■ervaticu,  and  of  tbe  artificial  one*  being  engraven, 
carved,  or  embruidcted  on  a  Sat  eitsided  sui^ 
bee;  and,  consequently,  one  side  or  a  small  part 
onl  y  of  the  figure  appeared  to  the  eye  of  the  behol  dcT. 
To  u«e  (be  words  of  Dr.  Watts, '  That  figure  which 
would  hare  had  all  fbui  faces  visible  if  it  had 
atood  Ibrtli  as  a  real  animal  or  a  atatue,  could 
have  bad  but  two  faces,  or  at  moat  three,  visible 
wboi  figured  on  a  wall  or  curtain,  the  other  being 
bid  behind ;  and  thus  the  cberuba  may  be  in  all 
placet  of  Scripture  tbe  same  four-laeed  animals, 
and  yet  only  two  « three  of 
cording  to  their  designed  si 
tire  (iJenuuRte  of ' 

tber  the  galdoi  calf ^ 

le — not  the  Ains  of  Kgypt — but  a  lepce- 
n  of  the  antediluvian  Cherubim —ai  some 
■uppoee,  from  its  being  made  on  <  a  f^ait  to  the 
Lmi],'  and  called  '  die  godt  of  Israel '  (Biod. 
xxiii.  5),  and  whether  Jeiobaani,  in  the  erection 
of  his  two  calves,  intended  a  schismatic  imitation 
of  the  sacred  symbols  in  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem 
ratkier  than  the  introduction  of  a  new  species  of 
idolatry  (I  King*  lii.  38^,  we  sl»ll  not  stop  to 
inquire.  But,  as  paganwm  is  a  carTuptiDn  of 
patriarchal  wonbip— -each  nation  having  added 
something  aeccrtling  to  it*  own  laslc  and  fancy — 


(iwn  of  the  cbenbiH 


givoi  above  of  the  cc 
in  the  arrange  figures  tli 
the  heathm  deities.  Tlie  naineroiu  ox-famd%  fat 
instance,  in  the  statue  of  the  ancimt  Diana,  sal 
particularly  tiw  Asiatic  idols,  almost  all  of  whid 
eihtbit  several  beads  and  arms  attached  ID  oot 
penotijor  the  lieads  of  different  animals  eomtoKil. 
afford  aoollatetal  proo^  similar  to  the  nnivssil 
prevalence  of  sacnllee,  that  tbe  fixm  of  the  ^- 
mitive  choirhim  has  been  traditioaally  [RiRved 
and  extended  over  a  large  portico  of  tlw  wirld. 
See  Calmet,  FragmenU;  Clarke  Ow  EttUd; 
and^particularly,  Parkhunt,  Bib.  Lex. 

[This  may  indeed  be  shmrn  by  Uie  lbl1<rniK 
actual  figures  copied  from  ancioit  manumat^ 
all  of  which  illustrate  some  taw  or  moie  of  Ar 
notions  which  we  attach  to  the  cherubic  fvms;  sad 
while  they  afford  material  aaiatance  tu  our  idw 
on  tlie  subject,  they  diow  that  Sgurea  of  this  kiul, 
aa  ncred  symbols,  were  not  peculiar  to  the  H<- 
brews,  and  that  tbeir  praenca  in  ibe  ■SDctaary 
was  not  calculated  to  excite  any  surpciae  »nat% 
tbe  neighbouring  natiou,  or  to  lead  to  the  notiiB 
that  the  Jews  auo  were  wonhippers  of  idoK  ^ 
even  in  tbe  pagan  monumait  they  never  *{ipBi 
as  idols,  but  as  symbols ;  and  it  was  very  pOMibly 
this  bct-^that  the  cherubic  figura  wwre  not  Uihk 
to  tie  misunderstood^ — which  induced  the  Divsr 
wisdom  to  permit  their  introduction  into  the  rant 
holy  place.  Of  all  these,  the  most  lonarkabie  ii 
the  figure  sculptured  in  bas-relief.  Tbe  bit 
group  (No.  326)  is  from  KgyfiC  Thefigurtssie 
the  more  remailtable  fhon  being  auch  aa  appear 
opon  the  sacred  ants  of  that  country,  and  tlie  di^- 
positico  of  theii  wings  agreee  much  with  <De  v 
another  of  the  arrangements  which  have  beta 
ascribed  to  tbe  cherubim  of  the  Ark  [Aul.  Ai 
such  Hgurs  c;citaiidy  existed  in  Egypt  beurethe 
time  of  Mosea,  this  may  luggeat  another  itasoB  in 
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^gi.  1  >nd  8  an  mch  boroing  winged  flgma  a 
uaually  iDniHiiiiit  Ibe  wbola  oT  a  Mocd  nblet  o 
ttaiai :  and  to  nich  horaing  wiogi  dwre  moi 


•CBW  ijinbolical  alluaioaa  in  Scripture  evm  nhea 
(be  chtmbim  ue  not  maitiaaeil.  Fguie  4,  that 
rf  a  hawk  with  ^  face  and  *]rinbo1s  of  Iiii,  and 
dw  cnnnied  and  winged  Kifcntj  (Bgg.  6,  7),  aie 


bols  are  ditcorered.  The  cut  (No.  228)  ii  from 
an  antique  gem  found  at  Babylon.  It  conibiDea 
tbe  human  and  quadrapedal  formi  with  the  wingi 
of  a  bird,  and  ii  not  unlike  (he  Egyptian  tqdiini, 
eieepting  that  the  head  ia  that  of  a  man,  not  of  a 
woman.  He  next  (No.  229)  i>  fiom  a  Babj- 
lonian  cylinder,  and  ii  remanuble  aa  giring  not 
only  thewinga  but  the  bead  of  a  bird  to  the  hiunao 

In  procMding  to  the  monument*  of  ancient 
Pmia,  the  winged  aymboli  become  still  more 
itriking.  The  very  lemarkahle  exAinple  in  the 
anneied  engiBving  ii  from  a  bai  relief  at  Mourg 
Aub  (No.  230X  rppmenting  a  man  anayrd  in  a 
richly  embraidereil  robe,  with  aucb  quadruple 
winga  aa  the  viiion  of  Eiekiel  aaeribea  to  the  che- 
rubim, with  the  addition  of  ample  homa  (the 
well-^own  tymbolg  of  legal  power)  inuing  from 
the  head,  and  upbearing  a  lymboiical  crown  or 
mitt^  inch  aa  ia  ofloi  aeen  on  the  beada  of  the 
Bgyf^ian  goda  and  thnr  miniatenng  pricati. 


"Die  next  group  of  figuiee  (No.  331)  ii  col- 
lected Ihnn  different  ancient  Peraian  aculplnm 
and  gema.    Fig.  1  ia  a  hovering  winged  aTinboI, 
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which  occtm  u  ftcqucDtl;  in  the  Pmiu)  nuou- 
DioiM  at  iLe  limilai  flgum  dn  in  tbote  of  Egypt 
1  and  4  ue  tnnjirkabl*  M  offering  >  nnu  ap- 
proach lo  tile  tiaditiaiul  figure  vhicb  hai  been 
Anigtied  to  oDgelj ;  and  3  oflbrdi  a  very  cnriout 
example  of  quadruple  w  ingi,  rewmbling  thoie  in 
No.  230,  but  bnng  much  ihoHer. 


The  4th  Bgme  in  the  abore  cnt  (232)  afTordi 
a  lara  example  of  the  coiDbinatlon  of  the  brail, 
bird,  and  man,  and  mrmi  to  be  the  ume  aa  the 
Babylonian  nhini  in  a  diffnent  poaitioD.  The 
other  figures  in  the  nune  cut  ore  frequently  re- 
peated in  the  Penian  KulpturM.  They  ore 
acknowledged  Hithric  lymboli;  and,  ai  luch, 
they  go  br  to  evince  the  purely  nmbolical 
character  of  the  cherubic  figurei.  In  all  of 
thcM,  except  the  lait,  a  wanior  ii  repmented 
gTBiping  these  winged  lymboia  by  the  (ingle 
ham,  with  which  all  of  them  aie  fumiglied, 
with  one  hand,  while  he  thruiti  hii  >e«md 
into  them  with  the  other.  It  ii  obsenable  that 
llicK  Hguie^  taken   together,  include  all  those 


which  Eaekiel's  viiion  aaaigni  In  tlieCbendna— 
the  b«d  of  a  man,  an  eaglcv  a  licD,  and  ■■  a 
(flg.  9)  1  but  we  do  tut  any  where  find  all  Iboi 
combined  in  a  lingle  figum,  as  appcaa  tolmc 
been  the  case  in  the  viiionaiy  cbenibim. 

It  ii  of  some  importance  to  remark,  dot  &e 
winged  syrobolical  Bguies  of  Ibii  descriptian  » 
fur  more  rue  in  the  rtmoter  Bast— in  Isdi*- 
China,  tium  in  Weitem  Asia.] 

The  optnioni  concerning  the  deaign  of  the  dit- 
mbim  aie  aa  diverttBed  as  those  lelatiTe  to  Ihtii 
(arm.  All  are  agreed  dist  they  hod  a  lymbdicd 
mcHning,  althoagh  it  ii  not  easy  to  ssaitoin  it 
IV  ancients,  aa  well  a>  die  fathen,  canBdcnl 
that  they  hod  both  a  phyncal  and  a  metaptjiial 
object :  thu^  fcrr  iiutance,  Pbilo  i^ganled  th^  b 
signilyiog  the  twohemiBpbem;  and  the  flsmiai 
swotd,  tiS  motion  of  ihe  planeti ;  in  wtiidi  «•- 
nim  he  is  joined  by  some  modems,  who  comhh 
them  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  astnaKsaial 
emblemi — the  Lion  and  the  Man  being  eqninlnl 
to  Leo  and  Aquarius — Ihe  ligm  of  tlie  mdlu 
(Landseer,  Sab.  Rettar.  p.  315).  Irsivni  ritn 
mem  as  emblematic  of  serersl  things,  such  si  die  tnr 
elements,  the  Ibur  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  Iboi 
gospels,  the  four  uniienal  corcoaitts  (_Ait.  Bwra. 
iii.  U).  Teitullian  mpposed  that  the  chmlM 
figures,  ymtjculsrly  ttie  flaming  swoid,  im»ti 
the  toirid  ume  {Apol.  cap.  4T).  Jtistin  UuI;t 
inwgincd  that  the  living  creatures  of  EbI^eI 
were  symbolical  of  Nebuehadncasar,  the  Aarnas 
monarch,  in  his  distress ;  when  be  ate  grssi  lib 
an  01,  his  hair  was  like  a  lion's,  and  his  naililiii' 
bird's  claws  (Quait.  iliv.).  AJid  Atfaanasiui  isti- 
posed  that  tltey  were  significant  of  the  tiiiblt 
heavens  (_Q»urt  ad  Anttocl.  cnxv.).  Tbt  np- 
nioos  of  the  modems  may  be  Tcducd  to  tlnw 
systems.  Hntchioion  and  his  followns  cotoidit 
the  chembim  as  emblems  of  the  Trinity,  widi  Bss 
incorporated  into  the  divine  essence  :  in  pmT  ^ 
which  they  remark  Ami  tDlJnH  aTTTI  sipiilj 
either  a  flaming  fiery  swoid,  as  tbe  wordi  sit 
rendered  by  the  SepUiagint,  or  ntfber,  a  Bsae  <t 
fire  and  a  sword  or  knife ;  so  that,  in  this  Bfm, 
there  was  exhibited  in  viuble  form,  to  tbe  minli 
of  our  first  parents,  fire — the  emblem  of  diiit 
wrath,  as  well  as  an  instrument  for  sactifict— 
which,  aa  it  enfolded  or  revolved  round  itxlT 
(nStinin  or  as  Esekiel  writes  nPlpVnD),^ 
mean  nothing  else  than  a  pictore  of  the  satisfsetiai 
tobemodebydeityitself.  But  the  grand  objectis 
to  this  theory,  wbere  it  is  at  all  intelligible,  u,  tW 
not  only  are  the  cherubim,  in  all  the  places  of  Saip- 
turewheie  they  are intmduced,  described  aidtitiiii^ 
from  God,  and  no  more  than  his  atteiKlants,  but  tiol 
it  represents  the  divine  Being,  who  is  a  pore^snt, 
without  parts,  jjossions,  or  anything  material,  na»- 
ing  a  visible  picture  orhinuelf,  when  in  olisgo, 
fhno  the  beginning  of  time,  be  has  expnaly  js"; 
hibited  '  the  likenfss  of  anything  in  heaven  sto" 
C«ee  Parkhorst,  Heb.  Lerieon,  sub  voce).  Apoib|' 
ijstem  i^aids  the  cherubim  as  symbolicsl  J  o* 
chief  ruling  powers  by  which  God  carries  m  b* 
opeiaticms  of  nature.  As  tbe  bear™  of  htsvos 
was  typified  by  the  holy  of  holies  in  the  Leriiitsl 
laberaaole   (HeL    il.  3-ia,  «-J8),  thii  «r™ 
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mml  u>d  ill  elaiisili  in  nicb  panagai  u  tba  (bl- 
lowing :  ■  Be  Tode  upuo  a  ehenib,  and  did  9y,  ;ea, 
be  did  &y  upon  the  wingi  ot  the  leind,'  whae  the 
lu(  bemieticb  ii  eiegetical  of  the  tonna  (Fi. 
iriti.  10) ;  ■  Who  rideth  upm  the  h«>eiu  in  thj 
help,  and  in  hit  ncettencf  uuon  the  iky*  (Deut. 
iiuiil26;  Pi.  1xTiiL4);  ' He maketh the clwidi 
hit  chariot :'  he  ii  laid  to  deKaid  in  fin  (£xod. 
ill.  IS),  and  hetvesi  which  he  dwelt  in  li^l 
(I  Tim.  ri.  16);  and  it  wa*  in  thii  rery  maa- 
■Mt  be  maaireited  hia  divine  glory  in  the  laheniacle 
and  temple— they  interpret  the  cliarabim,  on  which 
tbe  Lard  ia  diKribed  ai  riding,  to  be  symbtriical 
oT  ibt  wind,  tbe  cloud*,  tbe  fire,  the  ligbt;  in 

phyiical  powen  t 

tenet  of  the  unirena  camei  on  lue  operaooaa  oi 

A  third  eyitem  ixnuden  tbe  chcmbim,  ftuta 
their  being  initituted  immediately  alter  the  Fall, 
a  banng  particular  referoice  to  the  redemption 
of  man,  and  ai  eymholical  of  the  great  and  active 
raien  or  minitten  oif  the  church.  IVk  who 
idopt  thii  theory  ai  the  true  eiplanation  of  their 
emblematical  meaning,  are  accuttomed  to  refer 
to  the  living  creaturei,  or  cherubim,  UMDtieoed  in 
ibe  Apocalyptic  viiion  (Rev.  ir.  6),  iniptm)erly 
retHierHl  in  our  Bngliah  traulatiea '  beaM'  (fSa), 
and  which,  it  ii  clear,  wcfa  not  an>el>,bat  ndeemed 
1  with  the  Gl>un£,  uxl 


_      .  .    Wiued  by 
neter  may  be  aacnbed  to 


Irreded  in  tbe  blewng*  aikd  glory  procured  by  the 

Lunh    Hm  lame  duiai 

tbe  living 


the  cherobim,  which  itoodDTs  and  looked  into 
the  mcRy^eat,  eiinnkled  with  the  blocxl  of  tbe 
Utnetnent,  and  on  the  Shechinoh,  or  divine  glory 
uiaingfrDoi  it,  at  well  ai  the  cbetubic  Hgura  which 
■oe  placed  on  tbe  edge  of  Eden  ;  and  tbiu  the  ehe- 
lubiiD,  which  are  prtmunoilly  Introduced  in  all 
thethteemcceaiivoditpenia'ioiiaofthe  covenantor 
K»t»,  appear  to  be  tymbuli  of  those  wbo,  in  every 
•ge,  ^iou]d  officially  etiidy  and  proclaim  tbe 
ghvy  and  manifold  wMam  of  God  (See  on 
<hi>  coriDoi  nihject  Manceau,  Aaron  Purgalut  ,- 
Shaw,  On  the  Cherubim ;  Spencer,  Dt  Legtb. 
HArmor.  ;  Gmtlui,  NoteM  on  the  Old  Tat. ;  Bo- 
dwt,  Dt  Animal.  ;  Bryant'i  Mythal. ;  Kirby'i 
Inuoduct  to  Bridgemater  Tnalae.y—R.  1. 
CBKSTNUT-TRKE.  [Amtoii.] 
.  CHILDKEN.  Tbe  word  '  childten  '  ii  aome- 
tunet  nwd  in  the  plural  number,  wboi  meant  to 
doignole  mly  one  male  inue  (comp.  1  Chrtn.  ii. 
3li3Clmm.ixiy.3a;  xiiiii.6J.  bi  nich  placet 
ll«  lenai  a<]3,  literally  '  khu,*^  ia  ecuivaleDt  to 
°'^ring,  oil  of  whom  lud  probably  died  eicept 
>>»  Wincntimed  in  the  text.  The  more  children 
~~<*FCclal]y  of  male  childisi — a  pemn  had 
^'°°^  the  Hebrews,  the  more  waa  he  honoured, 
'"wing  eonaidered  a«  a  mark  of  divine  lavour, 
"bile  iterile  people  were,  on  the  conlrery,  hdd  in 
'votaift  (comp.  Gen.  li.  30 ;  m.  1 ;  1  Sam-  u. 
5;as»m.vl.53;  Pa.  cuvil.  3,  ij. ;  cnviii.S; 
'•f^e  i.  7;  ii,  5).  Thai  children  were  often 
™ni  01  Ixmdnnen  by  ■  creditor  for  debta  «jn- 
"««  by  the  father,  i.  evident  from  3  King.  iv. 
■  i  la.  1.  1 ;  Neh.  v.  5.  Among  tbe  Hebrewa, 
*  btber  had  almott  unlimited  power  over  hit 
™lw«n,  nor  do  we  find  any  Uw  in  dw  Penta- 
™i  tertricting  that  power  to  a  certain  age; 
rt  wai  indeed  the  pataiW  who  even  aelecled  wirea 
'■»  their  WD.  (Gen.  iii.  2\;  Kiod.  ul  8,  10, 


atiJl  greats  than  that  over  hia  iona,«nce  be  might 
even  annul  a  aacred  vow  made  by  a  daughter, 
but  not  one  made  by  a  nn  (Num.  nx.  i,  16)- 
Childien  cuning  or  aanulting  Ibeir  parenla 
■ere  puniahed  by  the  Moaaical  I^w  with  death 
(^u>d.  xxi.  19,  17 ;  Lev.  ii.  9);  a  remarkable 
inatance  of  which  ia  quoted  by  Chriit  (Matt-  xv. 
4,  6;  Mark  vii.  9,  13).  Befoe  the  time  of 
Moaea  a  lUlwr  bad  the  right  to  cboiae  among  hia 
male  children,  and  declu*  one  of  them  (unally 
the  child  of  hia  ^vouriCe  wife)  aa  hi.  fiiat-botn 
0133).  lli'>u^lM<'>'I*ilM>P*<wly  the  youngect. 
Properly  qiMking,  tbe  '  Snt^nm '  wa.  he  who 
waa  flrat  begotten  by  tbe  father,  lince  polygamy 
excluded  all  regard  in  that  respect  to  the  mo- 
tber.  Tfaua  Janifa  had  toot  by  all  hi.  four  wire., 
while  only  one  of  them  waa  called  tbe  firat^nm 
(Gen.  tIii,  3) ;  we  find,  howarer,  inatucea, 
where  that  nanie  ia  applied  alao  to  the  firat.bom 


Tbefirat-bamaon,irnot  expiealy  deprived  by 
the  father  of  hia  peculiar  right.,  a.  waa  tbe  caM 
with  Reuben  (Gen.  ilii-),  waa  at  liberty  to  aell 
them  to  B  younger  brother,  a.  happtned  in  tbe 
ca«  of  Euu  and  Jacob  (Gen.  m.  31,  *{.). 
Crauideting  the  many  privileges  attached  to 
fint-birtb,  wa  do  nut  wonder  that  the  Apostle 
called  E«au  a  Ihoiahllett  penon  (H^.  xii.  16). 
There  an  aome  olluiiona  in  Scripture  to  tl» 
nwdea  in  which  children  wete  carried.  Tine 
appear  to  he  adequately  represented  by  tbe  ex- 
ittmg  tiaagea,  aa  reprtaoited  in  the  following  cut 
(No.  333),  in  which  fig.  I  mpieKnli  a  Neatorian 
woman  bearing  ber  child  bundled  at  her  hack, 
aitd  fig.  3,  an%7ptiao  fonale  bearing  her  child 


00  her  thoalder.  The  Ibiinw  mode  appean  to 
be  alluded  to  in  aevetal  place.,  and  the  latter  in 
Ita.  ilix,  33.  Fur  other  matten  regardiag  chil- 
dren, aee  Adoftioh,  Bibth,  Birtbbiqht,  Edu- 

CITIUH.—E.  M. 

CHINNERETH.     [Cihhbrbtb.] 
CHIOS  (X/gi),  OTCoftbofirincipal  iilaikd.  of 
(be  Ionian  Archipelago,  mentionedT  in  Acta  ix. 


Pr.)  of  Aaia  Minor.  It  L>  thirty  n „ 

N.    to   S.,  and    ita   gieatcat  bread^i  ten  mile*. 

It  ii  very  fertile  in  cotton,  .ilk,  and  fhiil,  and 

anciently  J  celebrated   for    iti    wine.      Tbe 
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Khio^  and  by  the  Italiam  Scio.  The  wholesale 
massacre  and  enslavement  of  the  inhabitants  by 
the  Turks  in  1822  forms  one  of  the  most  shocking 
incidents  of  the  Greek  war. 

CHISLEV  (1^p3  ;  1  Bdacc.  i.  54,  XmrcAcC) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  is  ^e  third  of 
the  civil,  and  the  ninth  of  the  ecclesiastical  year 
of  the  Jews,  and  which  commences  with  the  new 
moon  of  our  December.  It  corresponds,  in  Jo- 
sephus,  to  the  Macedonian  mwith  'AircAAoibf. 
As  it  is  now  admitted  diat  Chislev  is  one  of  those 
Persian  names  of  months  which  the  Jews  adopted 
ailer  tlie  captivity,  it  is  fruitless  to  search  for  a 
Syro-Arabian  etymology  of  the  word.     Benfey 

has  shown  that  vD3   is  a  mutilated  form  of 

/vD3 ;  and,  by  an  ingenious,  although  adven- 
turous, mode  of  derivation,  deduces  tliat  word 
from  ^e  Zend  Khtathravairyck,  through  a  series 
of  commutations  incident  to  its  truisit  throtigh 
the  different  dialects  {MonaUnamen  emigtr  aU(Br 

Volker,  p.  124). 

The  memorable  days  which  were  observed  in 
this  month  were : — ^The  feast  of  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple,  in  commemoration  of  its  being  puri- 
fied from  the  heathen  abominations  of  the  Syrians, 
which  was  celebrated  by  illuminations  and  great 
demonstrations  of  joy  for  eight  days,  beginning 
from  the  25th  of  this  month  (I  Mac.  iv.  59) :  and 
a  fast  on  account  of  Jeboiakim  having,  in  this 
month,  burnt  the  roll  containing  Jeremiah^s  pro- 
phecy  (Jer.  zxxvi.  22,  23).  There  is  some  dis- 
pute whether  this  fost  was  observed  on  the  6th  or 
on  the  28th  of  the  month.  It  it  an  argument  in 
favour  of  the  earlier  day  that  the  other  would  fall 
in  the  middle  of  the  eight  days*  festival  of  the 
dedication. — ^J.  N. 

CHITTAH.     [Whbat.] 

CHITTIBI,  or  Kittim    (D^p?,  D^jri?),  a 

branch  of  the  descendants  of  Javan,  the  son  of 
Japheth  (Oen.  x.  4).  The  plural  termination  of 
Chittim,  and  otber  luunes  in  this  ethnographical 
survey  (ver.  13,  14),  renders  it  probable  tbat  the 
term  s<m  must  be  understood  (like  its  correlate, 
father  i  v.  Ab)  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  that  re- 
lation. On  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who  is 
followed  by  Epiphanius  and  Jerome,  it  has  been 
generally  admitted  that  the  Chittim  migrated 
from  Pbcenicia  to  Cyprus,  and  founded  there  the 
town  of  Citium,  the  modem  Chitti.  *  Chethimus 
possessed  the  island  of  Chethima,  which  is  now 
called  Cyprus,  and  from  this,  all  islands  and 
maritime  places  are  called  Chethim  by  the  He- 
brews* (Joseph.  AiUiq,  i*  6,  6  1).  Cicero^  it  may 
be  remarked,  speaks  of  the  Citians  as  a  Phceni- 
cian  colony  (De  Finibua,  iv.  20),  <  scis  enim  Ci- 
tisBOs  clientes  tuos  a  Pbcenicia  profectos.'  Dr. 
Pococke  copied  at  Citium  thirty-three  inscrip- 
tions in  Phoenician  characters,  of  which  an  en- 
graving is  given  in  his  Description  of  the  East, 
(vol.  ii.  p.  213),  and  which  have  recently  been 
explained  by  desenius  in  his  Monum.  PhonUc. 
(p.  124-133).  Some  passages  in  the  prophets 
(Eiek.  xxvii.  6 ;  Isa.  xxiii.  1,  12)  imply  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  Chittim  and  Tyre.  At 
a  later  period  the  name  was  applied  to  the  Mace- 
donians (1  Mace.  i.  1,  Xcrrcif/fi;  and  viii.  1, 
Ktrtimw),  Hengstenbeig  has  lately  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  in  every  passage  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment where  the  wora  occurs,  it  means  Cyprus,  or 
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the  Cyprians.  On  Numbers  zxiv.  24,  he  icnsdb 
that  the  invaders  of  Asbur  and  Eber  are  nkl  tai 
come  notyWwi  Chittim, but  D^HD  ^^fnmthi 
coast  of  Chittim,  that  being  tiie  track  oTresi^ 
coming  from  the  west  of  Palestine.  In  Dan.  xL 
30,  he  contends  that  the  use  of  the  aboliite 
form,  Q^^V»  instead  of  the  construct,  Aeodbn  t 
less  intimate  connection  with  the  folloirio^ 
word,  and  that  the  phrase  means,  like  that  in 
Balaam^s  prophecy  (to  which  he  supposes  tbe 
prophet  alludes),  ships  sailing  along  the  cooMt  d 
Chittim.  The  Vulgate  translates  Chittim,  in  thii 
passage,  Romanos,  an  interpretation  adopted  by 
several  of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Christian  writra. 
Bochart  attempts  to  support  it  on  etymokgical 
grounds,  of  which  Michaelis  presumes  to  aj, 
*etymol<^ca  autem  quae  de  Latio  Bocbsittt 
habet,  facile  ipsi  relinquo,  quaestiooes  geogor 
phicas  his  crepundiia  carere  cupiens.* 

Afler  a  careful  examination  of  tbe  woriu  d 
which  the  titles  are  given  at  tbe  end  of  this  artick^ 
the  writer  is  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  opinio 
expressed  by  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial  Bihle, 
*  Chittim  seems  to  be  a  name  of  large  significaticn 
(such  as  our  Levant),  applied  to  me  i^ands  and 
coasts  of  the  Meditenanean,  in  a  loose  mat, 
without  fixing  the  particular  part,  though  particu- 
lar and  diflerent  parts  of  the  whole  are  piobablj 
in  most  cases  to  b«  understood'  (v.  notes  un  Eaet 
xxvii.  6 ;  Michaelis,  iSpicilegiwn  Geograpkk 
Hebraorum  Extern  post  Bochartwn,  pan  L  fp- 
1-7, 103-114;  Michaelis,  Supplementa  ad  Lexie» 
Hebraicoy  pp.  1138, 1377-1380;  Bochaiti  Geofr. 
Soar,  c.  157-161;  Gesenii  TheeaunUy  p.  726, 
Pococke's  DMcription  of  the  Eeut,  vol.  ii.  p- 
213;  Newton's  DitserttUione  on  the  Prophedei, 
v.;  Hengstenberg,  Die  Geschichte  BileoMt  mi 
seine  Weissagungeny  Berlin,  1842,  pp.  20O-903)' 

J  ^B. 

CHIUN.    [Rbmphan.] 

CHLOE  (XX<^),  a  Christian  woman  at  Co- 
rinth, some  members  of  whose  family  afibnkii 
Paul  intelligence  oonceming  the  divisions  wbck 
reigned  in  the  church  at  that  place  (I  Cor.  I  U> 

CHOACH.     [THOBHg.] 

CHORAZIN  XxopaCw)^  a  town  mentioned  is 
Matt  xi.  21 ;  Luke  x.  13,  in  connection  fr^ 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum,  not  &r  from  vbict^ 
in  Galilee^  it  iqjpears  to  have  been  situated. 
Jerome  makes  it  a  village  of  Galilee,  on  the  die* 
of  the  lake  Tiberias,  two  miles  from  Capemsoot 
{Onomasty  art.  *  Choroiain ').  Lighlfoot  and  other 
Talmudical  scholars  have  endeavoured  to  identify 
it  with  certain  places  named  in  the  Miaboab; 
and  travellers  have  haiarded  various  coojectuiv 
as  to  its  site.  But  no  place  of  the  name  bat 
been  historically  n<^cedsmce  the  daysof  JenoK; 
and  not  only  the  town,  but  its  very  name  ap> 
pears  to  have  long  since  perished.  [Bwrvas^^'i 
Capbrnaum.1 

CHRIST.     [Jbsds.] 

CHRONICLES,  ^ame.— This  name  aeaw 
to  have  been  first  given  to  two  historical  boob  oi 
tbe  Old  Testament  by  Jerome  (Prolog.  Gskat) 
The  Hebrews  call  them  n'lOf^Ti  na%  L  e.  «»* 
ofdaySy  diaries,  or  Journals^  and  reckon  tbflB 
but  one  book.  The  Alexandrian  tnnsUton, «» 
regarded  them  as  two  books,  used  the  appcU*^ 
Uapa\uw6fi€Pa,  things  omittedy  as  if  tbey  v*** 
supplementary  to  the  other  historical  recordf  be- 
longing to  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
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'  Contents. — In  1  Chnm.  i-ix.  is  giren  a  series 
of  genealogical  tables  interspersed  with  historical 
notices.    These  genealogies  are  not  complete. 

1  Chnm.  z-xxix.  contains  the  history  of  Darid, 
partly  agreeing  with  the  account  given  of  him  in 
the  hooks  of  Sunuel,  though  with  several  impor- 
tant additions  relating  to  the  Levites. 

2  Chron.  i-ix.  contains  die  history  of  Solomon. 
2  Chron.  x-xxviii.  furnishes  a  succinct  account 

of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  while  lartiel  still  re- 
mained, but  separate  from  the  history  of  the  latter. 

2  Chron.  xxix-xxxvi.  describes  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  after  the  downfall  of  Israel,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  worship  of  Gk>d. 

From  this  analysis  it  appears  that  the  Chro- 
nicles contain  an  epitome  or  sacred  history,  par- 
ticularly fnmi  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  nation  to 
the  end  of  the  first  captivity. 

Diction. — ^The  diction  is  such  as  suits  the  time 
immediately  subsequent  to  the  captivity.  It  is 
substantially  the  same  witii  that  of  Ezra,  Nehe- 
miab,  and  Esther,  which  were  all  written  shortly 
after  the  Babylonish  exile.  It  is  mixed  wim 
AramctisTTU,  marking  at  once  die  decline  of  the 
Jews  in  power,  and  the  corruption  of  their  native 
tongue.  The  pure  Hebrew  nad  been  then  laid 
aside.  It  was  lost  during  their  sojourn  in  Babylon. 
The  orthography  is  characterized  by  an  adoption 
of  the  matres  lectionit,  particularly  in  the  word 
in,  which  is  written  'VT\.    In  one  passage  (2 

Chron.  XXV.  1)  D^^T  occurs  for  dWiT.  In 
proper  names  Aieph  is  frequently  interchanged 
witk  he  quiesceut  at  the  end,  as  KTV  for  HTV  (1 
Chron.  xiii.  7).  A  contrary  interchange  oS  the 
same  letters  is  found  at  the  commencement  of  a 
word,  as  JH  for  ^K  (I  Chron.  xiii.  12).  Aleph 
prosthetic  occurs  in  ^fi^K  for  HS^  (1  Chron.  ii. 
13).  We  meet  also  with  such  peculiarities  of 
dicHm  as  piTK  for  ^OT^  (2  Chron.  ii.  6) ;  pa, 
a  Persian  word  (2  Chron.  ii.  13) ;  m^3,  which 
appears  also  to  be  of  Persian  origin  (1  Chron. 
XXIX,  1);  ^W3  (1  Chron.  xxviii.  11);  K^n^HH 
(I  Chron.  v.  17);  BHID  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27; 
xiii.  22) ;  p3  (1  Chron.  xxi.  7) ;  "pV  (2  Chron. 

ii.  15);  ^ap  (2  Chron.  xxix.  16);  TO^H  (1 
Chron.  xxv.  8).  (See  Gesenius*8  Getchichte  der 
Beh.  Sprache  und  Schrift ;  Ghramberg's  Die 
Chronik  nach  ihrem  Oeschichtl.  CharakteTf  &c. ; 
De  Wette'i  Einleitung,  4th  ed.  6  189.) 

Age  and  Author. — Internal  evidence  suf- 
ficiently demonstrates  that  the  Chronicles  were 
written  after  the  captivity.  Thus  the  history 
it  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  exile,  and 
mention  is  made  of  the  restoration  by  Cyrus 
(2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21,  22).  It  is  certain  that 
they  were  compiled  after  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  25),  who  lived  to  see  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans.  The  genea- 
logy of  Zerubbabel  is  even  continued  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  (1  Chron.  iii.  19-24).  The  same 
opinion  is  supported  by  the  character  of  the  or- 
wography  antl  the  nature  of  the  langttoffe  em- 
ployed, as  we  have  already  seen,  both  which  are 
Aramsan  in  complexion,  and  harmonize  with  the 
^s  confessedly  written  after  the  exile.  The 
Jews  generally  ascribe  the  Chronicles  to  Ezra 
{Baba  Bathra,  f.  xv.  c.  I).  Such  is  their  most 
ancient  tradition,  however  false  it  may  be  in  the 
mnvm  of  Ewald.  With  them  agree  Caipzov, 
Eichhom,  Keil,  and  Havemick ;  but  Calmet,  Jahn, 


De  Wette,  Bertholdt,  Gramberg,  and  Movers  at- 
tribute them  to  some  unknown  author.  The  fol- 
lowing arguments  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of 
the  current  Jewish  opinion : — 

1st  The  language  of  Ezra,  who  is  generally 
thought  to  have  written  the  book  that  bears  his 
name,  remarkably  coincides  with  that  of  the 
Chronicles.  Accordingly,  Movers  fully  concedes 
that  Chronicles  and  Ezra  formed  originally  one 
book  and  proceeded  from  one  author,  although  he 
argues  that  only  a  part  of  the  book  of  Ezra  waa 
written  by  himself,  while  the  other  part  and  the 
books  of  Chronicles  were  compiled  by  some  priest 
or  Levite.  But  if  Ezra  wrote  a  portion  of^that 
book  which  is  now  called  by  his  name,  there  is  no 
good  ground  for  supposing  that  he  did  not  com- 
pose the  whole ;  and  if  he  compiled  the  whole, 
then  we  argue  that  the  fragmentary  character  and 
the  entire  style  present  a  remarkable  similarity  to 
the  books  of  the  Chronicles.  They  obviously 
pomt  to  the  same  writer  (See  Keil's  Apologetiechar 
Vertuch  iiber  die  Chronik^  Berlin,  1833,  8vo.). 

2ndly.  Another  argument  in  support  of  the 
same  view  is,  that  the  book  of  Ezra  begins  with 
the  same  wonls  with  which  the  Chronicles  termi- 
nate. The  same  person  repeats  his  own  words  in 
order  to  connect  his  history. 

This  repetition,  however,  has  been  accounted 
for  in  other  ways.  Thus  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  the  last  two  verses  were  added  by  some 
transcriber,  who,  having  finished  the  book  of  Chro- 
nicles at  verse  21,  proceeded,  widiout  leaving  the 
usual  distance  between  difiierent  books,  to  write 
the  book  of  Ezra ;  but,  soon  finding  his  mistake, 
broke  off  abruptly  and  began  Ezra  at  the  usual 
distance,  without  erasing  the  lines  which  be  had 
carelessly  appended  to  Chronicles.  This  supposes 
that  Ezra  once  followed  Chronicles.  Others  ac- 
count for  the  repetition  by  referring  to  a  practice 
among  the  Jews,  who»  '  in  the  public  reading  of 
their  Scriptures,  to  avoid  ending  with  the  recital 
of  any  calamity  producing  dejection,  add  the 
commencement  of  the  next  paragraph,  or  repeat  a 
portion  of  that  which  precedes,  in  order  to  finish 
with  something  consolatory.*  Gh'amberg  thinks 
that  such  repetition  proves  the  writer  of  Chronicles 
to  have  had  the  book  of  Ezra  before  him;  but 
this  is  purely  conjectural,  and  contrary  to  other 
evidence.  Besides,  why  may  it  not  as  well  es- 
tablish the  reverse?  The  wish  of  this  Rationalist 
writer  to  bring  down  these  books  to  a  very  late 
period  prompted  him  to  advance  an  argument  so 
utterly  basdess. 

To  the  first  mode,  which  attributes  this  remark- 
able recapitulation  to  a  transcriber,  we  do  not 
attach  much  probability.  It  may  be  objected  that 
there  are  at  least  two  verbal  differences  between 
the  words  as  they  appear  in  Chronicles  and  in 
Ezra,  so  that  the  careless  transcriber  must  be  sup- 
posed not  only  to  have  written  so  far  without  per- 
ceiving his  mistake,  but  also  to  have  copied  inac- 
curately. Besides,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the 
habitual  accumcy  of  the  Jewish  scribes  to  have 
committed  so  palpable  an  error ;  or,  afler  having 
fallen  into  it,  not  to  rectify  it  The  universality 
of  its  existence  also  militates  against  the  hypothe- 
sis. Another  copyist  must  soon  have  detected  the 
mistake;,  unless  he  had  chosen  to  shut  his  eyes. 
All  copies  contain  the  passage  in  both  places ;  and 
it  is  found  in  the  Septuagint  translation  both  of 
Chronicles  and  Esra. 
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The  tecoDd  mode  of  accountmg  for  the  fact 
is  equally  improbable.  The  pmcdce  to  which 
appeal  ii  made  relatei  to  the  pubUe  recital  of  the 
Hebieir  Scriptures,  ratiier  than  to  their  written 
state.  Besides,  the  mnenumic  term  PpT)^  in- 
cludes a  definite  number  of  books,  viz.  Isaiah, 
the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Lamentations,  and 
Ecclesiastes,  in  reading  which  the  Jews  were  ac- 
customed to  repeat  the  portion  that  precedes  the 
termination.  That  they  added  the  commence- 
ment of  the  paragraph  tubteqttmtt  to  the  sadpor^ 
tion,  or  tha£  such  a  practice  was  extended  to  £zra, 
or  indeed  to  any  other  of  the  sacred  books  except 
those  specified,  can  never  be  proved.  It  is  a 
gratuitous  supposition,  destitute  of  all  foundation. 

In  short  no  method  of  accounting  ibr  the 
repetition  is  so  probable  as  that  which  makes 
£ira  continue  his  own  history  nearly  in  his  own 
words. 

3rdly.  The  portions  peculiar  to  the  Chronicles 
are  just  such  as  we  might  expect  from  Esra. 
They  correspond  to  his  character  as  a  lealous 
reformer  and  priest 

In  opposition  to  these  argummts  it  has  been 
asserted — 

1st  That  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel  is 
brought  down  to  die  time  of  Alexander,  who  was 
later  than  Ezra.  Hence  some  have  even  placed 
the  writer  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
So  De  Wette,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  IntroduC' 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament,  Eichhom,  Jahn,  and 
Dahler  assume,  that  I  Chron.  iii.  19-24  was  ap- 
pended by  a  modem  hand.  This  conjecture  may 
be  true,  though  it  does  not  commend  itself  to  our 
approbation,  because  there  is  strong  evidence  in 
&vour  of  the  opinion  that  the  canon  was  com- 
pleted by  Ezra  and  the  learned  men  with  whom 
ne  was  associated  (see  Havemick's  Einleihina  in 
da*  Alts  Testament,  p.  49).  Was  it  not  possible, 
however,  for  Ezra  to  write  the  portion  in  question  f 
If  he  was  inspired,  as  we  believe,  is  there  aught 
to  forbid  the  supposition  that  such  knowledge  was 
directly  communicated  to  him  t  The  fact  of  his 
inspiration  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  his 
recording  the  genealogy  of  Zerubbabel. 

2ndly.  The  difference  of  the  genealogies  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  3,  etc.,  and  Ezra  vii.  1,  etc.,  proves 
that  Ezm  was  not  the  writer  of  both.  So  De 
Wette.  This  argument  is  weak.  Ezra*s  design 
in  writing  the  book  that  bears  his  name  must  have 
been  different  from  his  object  in  compiling  the 
Chronicles.  Most  properly,  therefore,  does  he 
vary  in  his  accounts.  Sometimes  he  relates  more 
bridSy  what  he  had  already  narrated  in  detail, 
and  vice  versd. 

3rdly.  It  is  improbable  that  the  histories  con- 
tained in  tiie  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
should  be  written  by  the  same  person,  since  they 
contain  numerous  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
tions. This  objection  is  valid  only  against  those 
who  believe  that  the  books  of  Kings  were  written 
by  Ezra.  So  for  from  supposing,  with  Dr.  Allix 
and  others,  that  Ezm  wrote  die  Chronicles  about 
26  years  after  the  Kings,  we  believe,  upon  the 
ground  of  strong  internal  evidence,  that  there  was 
almost  an  interval  of  a  century  between  the  com- 
position of  the  two  works. 

4thly.  Such  jnssages  as  %  Chron.  v.  9  and  viii. 
8,  the  former  or  which  speaks  of  the  ark  being  in 
the  holy  place  *  unto  this  day,*  and  the  latter,  of 
tribute  bemg  paid  *  until  this  day,*  seem  to  imjdy 


that  the  Chronicles  were  written  while  the  temple 
was  standing,  before  the  decline  of  Judah. 

Were  it  supposed  that  Ezra  was  the  original 
writer  of  these  passages,  they  would  prove  taiaX  to 
the  idea  of  his  having  composed  these  htstorical 
books.  But,  on  the  contrary,  tfaey  were  trsn- 
scribed  from  records  existing  before  the  temple 
was  demolished,  and  inserted  verbatim  as  Ezra 
found  them.  But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  did  he 
not  accommodate  them  to  his  own  timet  Did  he 
quote  indiscriminately,  as  has  heen  said,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  reconcile  inconststendeit 
Far  be  it  from  us  to  adopt  or  sanction  sa<:h  un- 
guarded language  as  virtually  sets  aside  the  in- 
spimtion  of  ^  writer. 

The  Chronicles  were  intended  as  a  supplemeiU 
to  other  historical  bookik  especially  Samod  and 
Kings.  Accordingly,  the  portions  repeated  fron 
these  for  die  sake  of  completeness,  or  derired 
from  public  annals,  the  compiler  did  not  deen 
necessary  or  desirable  to  adapt  in  erery  in- 
stance to  the  time  in  which  he  himself  lived. 
They  were  copied  with  the  subordinate  desgn  of 
connecting  such  portions  as  be  was  pnxnptMl  to 
write  for  the  first  time.  They  are  incidental,  not 
essential,  to  the  author*s  purpose.  They  serve  ss 
links  to  give  unity  and  compactness  to  mcfa  para- 
graphs as  the  Holy  Spirit  thought  to  be  tbe  moit 
important  To  change  these  extracts  was  not, 
therefore,  regarded  necessary.  Minute  and  sjv- 
tematic  effort  ibr  attaining  accuracy  does  not 
characterize  the  sacred  authors.  Widi  an  ingenu- 
ous and  noble  negligence  diey  disdain  art^Scial 
trammels.  Expressions  like  these  show  the  scru- 
pulous fidelity  with  which  the  compiler  adhered 
to  the  ancient  records.  The  same  passages,  it  may 
be  remarked,  also  occur  in  the  books  of  Kingi 
(1  Kings  viii.  8;  1  Kings  ix.  21),  and  d>ow,fram 
their  exact  similarity,  that  they  were  copied  from 
the  same  original. 

5thly.  The  difference  of  style  and  manner  of 
nanration  in  Ezm  and  Chronicles  shows  that  Em 
was  not  the  author.  So  Jahn.  This  nstwitiop  a 
certainly  unfounded.  The  style,  language,  and 
idiom  are  remarkably  alike,  as  will  be  manifest  to 
the  attentive  reader  of  these  works.  The  mamier 
of  narration  in  both  partakes  of  no  greater  dissi- 
milarity than  the  different  objects  with  whidi  they 
were  written  demand  and  justify.  Other  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  Ezra  may  be  seen  in  KoTi 
Apologetischer  Versuch  iiber  die  Chronik,  Beriin, 
1833,  8vo. 

Scope. — ^The    principal   design  of  the  writer 
seems  to  have  beoi  to  maintain  the  proper  distinc- 
tions between  the  tribes  and  fronilies  of  the  re* 
turning  Hebrews,  that  the  Messiah's  deacent  out 
of  the  tribe  and  ihmily  whence  he  was  to  spring 
according  to  prophecy,  might  be  made  mamfrst 
Accordingly,  the  fiunily  of  David  is  specially  D9> 
ticed  and  prominently  portrayed.  The  author  also 
shows  how  the  lands  had  been  distributed  beftre 
the  captivity,  that  the  people  might  obtain  the 
ancient  inheritanoe  of  their  fridiers.     In  doing  •> 
he  goes  back  to  the  most  ancient  times,  and  pre* 
sents  to  his  countrymen  their  earliest  history,  left, 
during  their  exile,  they  might  have  forgotten  their 
original  and  lost  the  traces  of  their  real  anoestiy. 
In  addition  to  this  object  it  was  also  intended  to 
show  how  the  worship  of  God  ^umld  be  properly 
resumed  and  orderly  re-establidied.    In  accord- 
ance with  such  a  purpow  he  gives  dke  gam- 
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logy  of  the  priests  and  Levitei  more  fiilly  than 
any  other  writer,  records  their  functions  and  rank, 
and  QDters  with  particularity  into  the  arrange- 
ments established  among  them  by  David  and 
Solomon.  These  two  purposes,  which  are  closely 
allied,  will  serve  to  demonstrate  the  perfect  c<xi- 
gruity  of  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  Chronicles. 
They  account  (or  the  genealogical  tables,  the  spe- 
cifications of  tribes  and  families  with  their  situa- 
ticoi,  as  also  for  a  variety  of  references  to  the 
priedi  and  Levites,  to  the  preparations  made  by 
David  for  building  the  temple,  the  re&rmations 
which  took  place  at  different  periods,  the  pros- 
perity of  such  kings  as  feared  J^vah  and  walked 
in  his  ways,  to  the  marvellous  interpositions  of 
Heaven  on  behalf  of  dKwe  who  trusted  in  Him 
alooe,  to  the  idolatry  of  Israel  and  their  conse- 
quent misfortunes. 

The  books  of  Chronicles  as  compared  with  those 
of  Kings  are  more  didactic  than  hiiUmcoL  The 
hutorical  tendency  is  subordinated  to  the  tUdacHc, 
Indeed,  the  purely  historic  form  appears  to  be 
preserved  only  in  so  far  as  it  presented  an  appro- 
priate medium  for  those  religious  and  moral  ob- 
lervations  which  the  author  was  directed  to  ad- 
duce. Samuel  and  Kings  are  more  occupied 
with  the  relation  of  poUtieal  occurrences ;  wtiile 
the  Chronicles  furnish  detailed  accounts  of  eccle^ 
siastical  institutions. 

Sources. — ^A  thorough  examination  of  these 
books  as  compared  with  those  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  will  satisfy  the  inquirer  that  the  latter  were 
known  to  Eira  and  extensively  used  by  him  in 
the  composition  of  Chronicles.  It  is  impossible 
to  believe,  with  Le  Clerc,  that  the  writer  of  the 
Chranicln  did  not  know  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings.  De  Wette  and  Movers  refer  to  the  char 
racter  of  originality  belcmging  to  the  earlier  ac- 
counts of  Samuel  and  Kmgs  as  contrasted  with 
the  compilation-manner  of  the  records  in  the 
books  before  us,  but  this  has  a  feeble  and  ques- 
tionable existence.  The  earlier  books  themselves 
must  have  been  compiled  from  annals.  So  far 
Bi  the  history  contained  in  them  is  concerned,  it 
bean  Iktle  evidence  of  originality.  It  is  true  that 
the  books  of  Samuel  present  no  references  to  na- 
tional records  such  as  occur  in  Kings,  but  their 
internal  character  and  structure  evince  their  deri- 
vation from  annals  contemporaneous  with  the 
events  they  relate. 

But  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  are  not 
the  only  source  from  which  the  Chronicles  have 
been  taken.  Public  documents  formed  the  com- 
mon groundwork  of  the  three  histories.  The 
Pentateuch  has  also  been  used  in  their  compi- 
lation. A  comparison  of  tibe  first  nine  chapters 
of  1  Cbroa  with  the  Biosaic  books  will  show  the 
P^lelism  existing  between  them;  and  it  should 
be  especially  noticed  that  1  Chron.  i.  43-54  agrees 
^^rbatim  with  Genesis  xxxvL  31-43.  Perhaps, 
however,  this  passage  in  both  has  been  drawn 
^'nim  ^  same  source. 

As  the  Almighty  does  nothing  superfluously, 
^  puts  forth  DO  exertion  of  his  power  where  his 
infimte  wisdom  does  not  perceive  a  fitting  neces- 
nty,  it  would  have  been  unnecessary,  as  far  as  we 
can  perceive,  to  suggest  anew  to  the  mind  of  the 
^ter  facts  with  which  he  must  have  been  par- 
^^7  acquainted  by  tradition,  and  which  he  had 
AQ  opportunity  of  knowing  from  the  sacred  records. 
It  is  evident  that  the  C^rooiclei  were  compiled 
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not  only  from  former  inspired  writings,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  from  public  records,  registers,  and 
genealogies  belonging  to  the  Jews.  That  national 
annals  existed  th^  can  be  no  doubt  They  are 
expressly  mentioned,  as  in  I  Chron.  xxvii.  24. 
They  contained  an  account  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were 
generally  lodged  in  the  tabernacle  or  temple, 
where  they  could  be  most  conveniently  consulted. 
The  histories  of  kings  appear  to  have  been 
usually  written  by  propheta  (l  Chron.  xxix.  29 ; 
%  Chnn.  ix.  29;  xiL  15 ;  xiu.  22).  Hence  they 
constantly  refer  to  the  divine  rewards  and  punish- 
ments characterising  the  theocracy.  These  his- 
torical writings  of  the  prophets  were,  for  the 
most  part,  inserted  in  the  public  annals,  as  is 
evident  from  2  Chron.  xx.  34 ;  xxxiL  32 ;  xii.  15; 
xxiv.  27.  Whether  they  were  always  so  inserted 
is  questionable,  for  they  seem  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  annals  of  the  kingdom  in  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  19.  From  such  sources  Ezra  extracted 
the  accounts  which  he  was  prompted  to  write  for 
the  use  of  mankind  in  all  ages.  We  cannot  be- 
lieve tiiat  his  selection  was  indiscriminate  or  care- 
less. His  innjiration  effectually  secured  him 
against  everyfiung  that  was  inaccurate  or  unsuit- 
able to  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  supema- 
turally  enlightened.  That  he  committed  mistakes 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted,  else  his  history 
is  impugned  and  its  position  in  the  canon  inex- 
plicable. His  veracity,  integrity,  and  scrupulous 
exactness  must  be  held  Cut  by  every  right-minded 
believer. 

p  The  following  are  the  references  to  older  me- 
moirs or  historical  works  :"i.  The  book  of  Sa- 
muel the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet, 
and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  Tl  Chron.  xxix.  29^. 
This  cannot  mean  the  inroirea  books  of  Samuel, 
because  they  do  not  contam  the  entire  history  of 
David  (*  his  acts  first  and  last").  It  refers  to  a 
history  of  his  own  times  written  by  Samuel,  and 
to  a  continuation  of  it,  embracing  succeeding 
times,  written  by  Nathan  and  Gkd,  from  which 
it  is  probable  tiiat  part  of  ^  contents  of  the 
present  books  of  Samuel  was  drawn. — 2.  The 
txwk  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  pro^iecy  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer  (2  Chron.  ix.  29).— 3.  The  book  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  and '  of  Iddo  the  seer  concerning  ge* 
nealogtes ;  or,  as  De  Wette  translates  it,  after 
the  manner  of  famifyregisters  (2  Qiron.  xii. 
15). — 4.  The  storfff  or  rather,  the  interpretation 
(midrash)  of  the  prophet  Iddo  (2  Chron.  xiii.  22). 
— 5.  The  book  of  Jdiu  the  son  of  Hanani,  inserted 
in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  xx. 
34).— 6.  The  history  of  Usziah,  by  Iniah  the  son 
of  Amos  (2  Chron.  zxvi.  22). — 7.  The  vision  of 
Isaiah  the  prophet,  in  the  book  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chion.  xxxii.  32.)  (See 
Gesenius*s  Conunentar  uber  den  Jesaia  ;  EitUeit, 
h  4.) — 8.  The  sayings  of  Hosai  (2  Chron.  xxxiii. 
19).— 9.  The  interpretation  of  the  book  of  the 
Kings  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  27).— 10.  The  book  of  the 
Kings  of  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chron.  xvi.  11 ; 
xzv.  26 ;  txvn,  7 ;  xxviiL  26 ;  xxxv.  27 ;  xxxvi. 
8).  This  could  not  have  been  our  present  books 
of  Kings,  but  public  annals,  because  in  several 
instances  where  the  reader  is  referred  to  them  for 
further  information,  our  books  of  Kings  contain 
less  than  what  is  stated  in  the  Chronicles. — 11. 
The  book  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  (2  Chron.  zz.  34). 
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— 12.  The  words  or  historia  of  the  Kings  of  Israel 
(2  Chron.  zxxiii.  18).  It  is  probable  that  Nos. 
10,  11,  and  12  refer  to  the  same  historical  work. 
—13.  The  Chronicles  of  King  David  (1  Chron. 
XXV ii.  24). — 14.  The  Lamentations  (2  Chron. 
XXXV.  25).  This  does  not  mean  the  Lamentatioos 
of  Jeremiah  which  we  now  have,  but  other  La- 
mentations composed  by  the  prophet  on  the  deaUt 
of  Jogiah^  and  long  since  lost. 

Discrepancies  between  the  books  of  Chronicles 
and  former  histories. — These  discrepancies  may 
be  arranged  under  three  heads :  I.,  variations  m 
orthoffr^^y  and  diction  ;  IL,  m  arrangement ; 
III.,  in  facts  and  numbers, 

I.  Older  and  more  difficult  expressions  are 
usually  changed  for  such  as  axe  later  and 
easier. 

Those  variations  that  respect  orthography  alone 
are  of  a  threefold  kind. 

(a.)  The  ^criptio  plena  instead  of  the  defec- 
tiva  (comp.  2  Chron.  viii.  18  with  1  Kings  ix. 
27> 

(6.)  Variations  adapted  to  the  later  and,  for 
the  most  part,  the  Aramttan  form  of  the  language 
(comp.  2  Chron.  x.  18  with  1  Kings  xii«  18). 

(c.)  Corrections  of  anomalous  .forms  (comp.  2 
Chron.  xxi.  9  with  2  Kings  viii.  21). 

Variations  of  a  grammatical  nature  exhibit  the 
same  endeavour  to  accommodate  the  text  of  the 
older  and  nxnre  difficult  original  to  later  usage, 
thus: — 

(a.)  The  older  form  of  a  substantive  is  changed 
fur  a  later  form  from  the  same  root  (comp. 
1  Chron.  xiv.  2  with  2  Sam.  v.  12). 

(6.)  The  more  ancient  ot  irr^tilar  flexion  of  a 
substantive  or  verb  is  altered  into  that  belonging 
to  later  usage  (comp.  2  Chnm.  ix.  19  with 
1  Kings  X.  2U;  1  Chron.  xix.  12  with  2  Sam. 
X.  11). 

(c.)  Alterations  adapted  to  the  later  titiis  &>- 
guendi  are  made  in  the  construction.  Thus,  in 
place  of  the  it^finitive  absolute^  joined  to  the  finite 
verb  of  the  same  root,  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles 
uinformly  omits  the  infinitive  (comp.  1  Chron. 
xiv.  10  with  2  Sam.  v.  19 ;  2  Chron.  vii.  19  with 
1  Kings  ix.  6). 

{d.)  Grammatical  corrections.    Thus,  in  verbs 

Lamed  //e,  the  writer  of  the  Chronicles  uses  the 

apocopated  future  conversive^  instead  of  the  fiUl 

form  (comp.  2  Chron.  xviii.  23,  33  with  1  Kings 

xxii.  21,  34). 

Thus  far  with  regard  to  the  orthography  and 
grasnmatical  character.  In  respect  to  the  Um- 
guage  of  these  books  we  find — 

(a.)  That  an  older  or  unusual  expression  is 
changed  for  one  later  or  more  current  (comp. 

1  Chron.  xxL  2  with  2  Sam.  xxiv.  2 ;  1  Chron. 
X.  12  with  1  Sam.  xxxi.  12). 

(6.)  Names  that  had  become  rare  or  antiquated, 
are  altered  into  such  as  had  become  cuncnt  and 
better  known  (comp.  2  Chron.  xvi.  4  with  1  Kings 
zv.  20). 

(c.^  D^finiteneu  and  precision  are  given  to 
indeonite  expressions  used  in  the  sources  whence 
the  writer  drew  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21  with 

2  Kings  xxii.  16). 

{d.)  Expressions  liable  to  be  taken  in  an  er- 
roneous or  bad  sense  are  changed  for  others  which 
are  synonymous  (oomp.  2  Chron.  xxii.  12  witib 
2  King*  xi.  3;  1  Chron.  xix.  4  with  2  Sam. 
X.4). 
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II.  I>isci«pancies  in  arrangememt. 

Even  a  cursory  perusal  of  these  books,  ss  cm- 
pared  with  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  will  i^ov 
that  several  sections  aie  differently  placed.  This 
fiict,  however,  is  of  no  weight  against  the  avikak- 
ticity  orauthorify  of  Ihe  Chronicles.  The sacmi 
writers  do  not  profeis  to  follow  the  aider  of  timf. 
The  historical  writings  of  Moses,  the  pn^ib«ci(« 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  die  Gospels  of  Msttbei^ 
Mark,  and  Luke,  are  not  placed  in  the  exact 
order  of  time :  1  Chron  xiv.  (compw  2  Ssm.  v. 
11-25),  2  Chron.)  i.  14-17  (comp.  1  Kii^  x. 
26-29),  and  2  Chron.  ix.  25,  &c^  are  eridently 
out  of  their  true  chronological  position. 

III.  Under  this  head  may  be  classed — 

J  a.)  Omissions  of  words,  phrases,  seBtcDces, 
.  paragraphs ;  as  also  abfareviatians  of  forms 
statements. 

(b.)  Additions,  longer  or  shorter,  as  oompand 
with  preceding  accounts  relative  to  the  man 
topics. 

If  we  retaenahex  that  these  books  are  suppk' 
mentary,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  such  par- 
ticulars, but  rather  be  prepared  to  expect  tLao. 
Several  localities  had  changed  dieir  naooa  <r 
undergone  alterations.  The  restored  Jevi  Lnev 
certain  things  under  other  appellations  and  bj  otba 
definitive  marks  than  those  which  had  foraofrlj 
distinguished  them.  The  writers  bad  abo  dife- 
oit  purposes,  requiring  an  adaptation  dlhax  u^ 
ratives  to  the  circumstances  amid  which  t'je; 
lived,  and  the  state  of  knowledge  poseeBcd  bj 
their  contemporaries.  Besides,  the  materials  rw 
more  numerous  after  the  captivity.  So  hi,  tlvti, 
from  accusing  the  writer  of  incorret^nesSy  tena- 
lessnessy  and  con/tinon,  as  De  Wette  does  b^ 
cause  of  these  discrepancies,  we  regard  tfaemai 
evidences  of  his  fidelity  and  proofs  of  his  aitla$«- 
ness.  Variations  are  not  contradictions,  .No 
two  historians  in  narrating  the  aame  erenti  vii! 
give  exactly  the  same  circumstancei^  mitfauup 
both  their  narratives  may  be  most  true. 

(r.)  Discrepancies  and  contndictians. 

But  not  only  do  discrepandeM  exist  brtreQ 
die  Chronicles  and  former  histories,  there  ut  luc 
contradictions.  Ijooking  at  the  Maaoreticbs; 
the  fact  cannot  be  questioned.  However  dJaagree 
able  or  unwelcome,  it  must  be  admitted. 

Many  passages,  however,  which  are  nsasllj 
adduced  under  this  head,  do  not  bdong  to  k. 
Thus— 

2Chran.ix.25 1  Kings  ir.  26. 

„       xxii.  2 .2  Kings  viii.  26. 

1  Chron.  xxi.  1 2  Sam.  xxiv.  I. 

„        xxi.  5 9       xxiv.  9. 

„        xxLll,  12...       „       xxiv.  13. 
„        xxi.  25 ^      xxiv.  24. 

2Chran.xiii.2 1  Kings  xr.  10. 

are  not  opposed  to  one  another.  There  is  no  osd- 
tradiction  in  thcsn :  they  are  quite  rcooncilat  jf- 
Dr.  Kennicott  and  others  have  hastily  wbrtti 
that  there  is  corruptian,  becanse  Uiey  did  not  ^ 
ceive  their  right  meaning.  Our  soeoewilli^ 
allow  us  to  point  out  the  true  moae  of  hurof 
nising  them ;  we  may  therefoie  be  pcnnhted  to 
refer  to  Davidson  s  Saartd  Hermeneutie*,  vbeff 
they  are  fiilly  resolved.  The  preceding  sie  »< 
aU  the  pasages  fieqoently  quoted  as  oontradic- 
tory.  They  furnish  a  ^fedmen  at  those  dwt  f 
pear  to  be  sow  In  Movers,  Kennicolt,  and  Gno- 
bcrg,  othen  may  befinad  iHiichaie  iiqadiaiN»tT 
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broogfat  fimraid  as  tnily  at  varianoa ;  yet  there 
are  real  contradictions.    Thus — 
2  Chron.  viii.  18 1  Kings  ix.  38. 

1  Chroo.  xi.  II  ••....  2  Sam.  zxiii.  8. 

„       zzi.  5  ..... .       „      xJLiv.  9,  where 

the  numbers  of  Judah  are  different 

„        xviiL  4  • ...»  2  Sam.  viii.  4. 

„  xix.  18  ....•  „  X.  18. 
and  otiber  places  that  might  be  quoted,  present 
real  eontradiciiona.  How  then  are  they  to  he  dis- 
posed of?  To  this  we  reply,  that  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt It  is  well  known  that  the  text  of  tlie  books 
of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  is  in  a  worse 
condition  than  that  of  the  other  inspired  writings. 
The  &ct  is  unquestionable,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  be  explained.  H^e,  transcribers  fell  into 
more  mistakes  than  they  hare  elsewhere  com- 
mitted. Many  of  the  names  and  words  that  are 
difierently  written,  should  be  referred  to  this 
head.  Some  omissions  and  some  interpolations 
alto  belong  to  it  They  are  nothing  but  corrup- 
tions in  tbe  text  But  the  principal  contradic- 
tions relate  to  numbers.  These  seem  to  have  been 
expressed  in  various  ways ;  and  copyists,  having 
diflerent  methods  of  marking  them,  were  natu- 
rally exposed  to  errors.  Sometimes  numbers  were 
designated  by  letters^  occasionally  by  ciphere ; 
and  again  they  were  marked  by  words. 

It  is  time  that  die  text  of  these  historical  books 
should  be  rectified  in  those  instances  where  an 
unquestionable  necessity  exists.  If  there  be  not 
manuscript  evidence  to  warrant  certain  changes, 
we  should  not  be  deterred  from  making  them. 
Common  sense^  the  credit  of  the  inspired  writers, 
and,  above  all,  their  sacred  authonty,  outweigh 
all  scruples  about  correcting  by  conjecture.  Real 
contradictions  should  never  be  allowed  to  tarnish 
a  text  written  tinder  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Errors  committed  by 
copyists  should  be  at  once  removed,  else  evil- 
minded  men  may  charge  them  on  the  original 
authors.  Some  are  averse  to  believe  that  they  have 
originated,  since  the  close  of  the  canon,  in  the  un- 
avoidable changes  incident  to  the  multiplication 
of  copies  during  many  centuries.  It  is  mar- 
velous to  observe  the  attachment  with  which  Ra- 
tionalists adhere  to  the  Masoretic  text  as  if  it  were 
perfect.  On  tbe  ground  of  its  (Solute  correct- 
ness, diey  attribute  to  the  sacred  writers  igiK>rance, 
ialsi6cation,  and  error.  We  greaUy  admire  a 
conscientious  zeal  for  the  genial  purity  of  our 
pesent  text,  and  envy  not  the  motives  of  the  man 
who  emends  it  rashly.  A  disposition  to  alter  it 
^ueutly  and  frivolously  is  not  far  from  scepti- 
cism. But  we  equally  dislike  that  rigid  adher- 
ence to  its  present  condition  which  individuals 
having  no  concern  for  the  truth  of  God  or  the 
Ixiiiour  of  his  word  exhibit — an  adherence,  so  far 
from  being  commendable,  that  it  subserves  the 
very  worst  purpose,  even  to  impugn  the  truthful- 
i^os  of  the  most  honest  historians. 

But  De  Wette  affirms  that  the  writer  of  Chro- 
nicles contradicts  himself,  as  well  as  preceding 
^ustorians.  In  proof  of  this  assertion  he  quotes 
the  following  passages : — 

2  Chroo.  xiv.  1 2  Chmn.  xv.  19,  and 

1  Kings  XV.  32. 

n      xiv.  2 2  Chron.  xv.  17. 

n      xvii.  6 „        XX.  33. 

w      XXX.  26 „        XXXV.  18. 

From  a  careful  perusal  and^  comparison  of  these 
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J  laces,  we  affirm  that  they  are  not  contradictory, 
t  is  only  the  superficiality  of  rationalism  or 
the  blindness  of  infidelity  that  discovers  opposi- 
tion in  them. 

The  character  of  such  statements  as  are  pe- 
euHar  to  the  Chronicles, — From  an  inspection 
of  1  Chron.  x\'i.  4-41 ;  1  Chron.  xxii.-xxvi.  28; 
xxviii. ;  xxix. ;  2  Chron.  xv.  1-15;  2  Chron. 
xvii.  7,  &c. ;  xxvi.  16-21 ;  xxx. ;  xxxi.,  it  will 
be  manifest,  that  it  was  one  design  of  Ezra  to 
notice  with  particularity  the  order  of  the  divine 
worship  as  established  by  David  and  Solomon, 
with  various  reformations  in  the  theocracy  that 
took  place  at  diflerent  times.  The  Levitical 
(Nriesthood,  and  the  public  service  of  God,  are 
specially  noticed  and  prominently  brought  into 
view.  From  2  Chron.  xiii. ;  xx.  21,  &c. ;  xix. 
2)  &c. ;  XXV.  7,  &o.,  it  is  evident  ^t  God  s 
miraculous  interference  tm  bdialf  of  Judah, 
and  his  displeasure  with  idolatrous  Israel,  were 
also  intended  to  be  depicted.  In  accordance  with 
the  same  object,  pious  kings  evincing  appropriate 
seal  for  the  glory  of  Jehovsdi  are  commaidecl,  and 
their  effoits  marked  with  approval  (com p.  2  Chron. 
xiv.  6-15;  xvii.  10,  &c. ;  xx. ;  xxvi.  5,  &c. ; 
xxvii.  4-6,  &C.),  while  the  ruin  of  idolatrous  |h«c- 
tices  is  forcibly  adduced  (2  Chron.  xxi.  11,  &c. ; 
xxviii.  5,  &c.;  xxxiii.  11,  &c. ;  xxv.  14,  &c. ; 
xxxvi.  6). 

Such  are  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of 
these  books ;  and  we  now  ask  the  impartial  reader 
to  consider  if  they  be  not  worthy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  under  whose  guidance  the  Chronicles  were 
written.  Are  they  not  admirably  in  unison  with 
the  character  of  Ezra  tbe  high-priest  and  reformer  ? 
What  more  natural,  or  more  accordant  with  the 
solicitudes  of  this  holy  man,  than  to  dwell  upon 
such  matters  as  relate  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah, 
to  the  priests,  and  Levites  H  Surely  he  was  ap- 
propriately directed  to  record  the  reformations 
effected  by  godly  kings,  and  the  disastrous  conse- 
quences of  forsaking  me  true  God,  whose  zeal  was 
abundantly  manifested  in  reform,  and  to  whom 
idolatry  was  peculiarly  offensive.  And  yet  upon 
these  very  chapters  and  paragraphs  charges  the 
most  flagrant  have  been  founded.  The  author  of 
them  has  been  accused  of  hatred  to  Israel,  predi- 
lection for  the  Levites,  love  of  the  marvellous, 
design  to  magnify  pious  kings  and  to  heighten 
the  mistakes  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  these 
monstrous  accusations.  They  bear  with  them 
their  own  condemnation.  They  are  the  of&pring 
of  that  Rationalism  which  resolves  to  see  nothing 
but  what  it  relishes.  On  every  page  of  these  his- 
torical books  are  impressed  genuineness  and 
honesty.  The  writer  candidly  refers  to  tbe 
sources  whence  his  information  was  derived ;  and 
contemporary  readers,  placing  implicit  reliance 
on  his  statements,  allowed  the  original  documents 
to  perish.  He  relates  many  things  disgraceful  to 
Judah  and  its  kings,  while  he  evinces  no  desire 
to  palliate  or  conceal  sin.  He  even  retains,  as 
we  have  seen  before,  expressions  incongnious  with 
his  own  age,  and  therefore  exactly  copied  from 
tlie  ancient  records.  Surely  a  writer  guilty  of 
falsification  would  have  been  careful  to  alter 
these  into  exact  correspondence  with  liis  own 
times.  Transparent  simplicity  of  character  needs 
not  such  minutiae. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  attacks  made  upon 
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tbese  books  in  Genmwy,  because  they  are  of  a 
most  terious  nature.  Nor  have  they  yet  ceased. 
Tbey  are  still  coiitinaed.  Since  De  Wette  put 
forth  his  energies  in  the  unholy  service  (in  ois 
Beitrdge  zur  EirUeitung  m  da»  AUe  Testament, 
Halle,  1806,  8vo.),  he  has  repeated  and  enlarged 
his  objections  in  every  edition  of  a  popular  Intro- 
duction to  the  Old  Testament,  although  Dahler, 
De  Librorum  ParalipomenAn  ctuctoriUUe  atque 
fide  historica,  Argentor.  1819,  Svo.,  successfully 
combated  his  statements.  He  has  been  aided  too 
and  strengthened  by  Gramberg,  inluBDie  Chronik 
nach  ihrem  Geschichti,  Charakter  und  ihrer 
Glavbwurdigkeit  neu  gepriiftj  Halle,  1823,  8va, 
and  indirectly  encouraged  by  Gesenius,  in  his 
GeMchichte  der  Hebr,  Spraihe  und  Schrijt, 
Leipzig,  1815,  8vo. ;  and  in  his  Commentar  itoer 
den  Jetaia,  Yet  the  credibility  of  the  books  has 
stood  these  various  attacks,  uninjured.  In  oppo- 
sition to  De  Wette  and  Gramberg,  two  scholars 
have  appeared  who  have  successfully  vindicated 
the  Chronicles  from  their  superficial  accusers. 
We  refer  to  F.  C.  Movers,  who,  in  his  Kritische 
Untertttckwfigen  vher  tke  BibUsche  Chromk, 
Bonn,  1834,  8vo.,  has  entered  into  an  examina- 
tion of  all  die  points  connected  with  tbese  books 
with  great  skill  and  minuteness.  His  work  is  of 
a  masterly  and  most  satis&ctory  character.  It 
is  immeasurably  the  best  on  the  subject  that  has 
ever  appeared.  In  addition  to  Movers,  we  allude 
to  C.  F.  Keil,  whose  ApologetUcher  Verauch  iiber 
die  Chronik,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo.,  forms  a  very 
valuable  treatise  on  the  same  side.  DiOering  in 
various  respects  from  Movers,  he  takes  up  some  in- 
teresting topics  in  connection  with  the  Chronicles, 
and  occasionally  advances  opinions  mote  correct 
than  those  of  the  pastor  in  Bonn.  To  these  may 
be  subjoined  the  cxnervaticnis  of  Eichhom,  in  bis 
Introductionj  who  is  wondrous!  y  judicious  and 
sound  on  this  subject ;  as  also  the  Introduction 
ot  Jahn,  who  displays  here  his  wmited  ability. 
Nor  should  the  old  but  valuable  Introduction  of 
Carpfov  be  neglected. — S.  D. 

CHRONOLOGY  is  the  science  which  mea- 
sures  time  by  the  periodic  revoluticms  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  particularly  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  The  idea  of  time  is  derived  fiom  the 
succession  of  events  which  happen  in  the  hea- 
vens or  on  the  earth.  The  entzance  of  events 
in  human  history  is  accidental  and  irregular,  but 
in  the  history  of  the  heavens  it  is  subject  to  fixed 
and  certain  laws.  Accordingly  the  heavenly 
phenomena  afford  the  surest  basis  for  the  divi- 
sion of  time^  and  serve  best  to  give  orderly  ar- 
rangements to  the  irregular  and  accidental  events 
which  succeed  each  other  in  civil  history.  Chro- 
nology is  divided  into  two  kinds,  theoretical  and 
practical,  or  mathematical  and  historical.  The 
first  teaches  tlie  division  of  time  in  reference  to 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens ;  the  second  teaches 
it  in  regard  to  the  succession  of  human  events. 
The  culmination  of  a  star,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  daily  turning  of  the  earth  on  its  axis, 
ofien  a  regular  and  oonstanUy-recurring  event 
as  a  measure  of  time,  and  answers  for  this  pur- 
pose better  than  the  varying  period  of  time  which 
IS  derived  from  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  in  chronology 
rested  altogether  on  appearances ;  nut  a  trace  of 
anything  like  a  scientific  view  is  to  be  found  in 


their  literatore.  The  books  of  the  Old  TeilaBMiU 
recognise  none  of  the  great  cnu  which  odier 
naticms  have  employed.  Nor  is  it  until  the  fint 
book  of  the  Maccabees  diat  any  such  guide  is 
<  found.  Times  and  periods  are  fiw  the  most  part 
left  relatively  undetefmined ;  and  cooseqnentlj 
it  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  to  etfahlish  suj 
satLgfactory  chronology  ktr  the  socceasioo  of 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Hcfatew  people. 
Genealogical  tables  indeed  are  not  wanting,  bat 
they  are  of  little  service  for  the  general  porposp* 
of  chronology.  Neither  the  new  moon  nor  tk 
year  were  the  ancient  Hebrews  able  to  mea- 
sure and  foietel  with  astioooaiical  accuracy,  so 
as  to  possess  some  standard  for  chraoological 
purposes;  and  they  were  content,  so  fiu-  as  r^ 
gards  the  moon,  with*  such  injf«inatiaii  as  mazb 
'  and  traces  on  the  hills,  or  messengers  coqU 
afford,  alter  the  new  moon  had  made  her  ajipear- 
ance. 

The  last  thing  which  appean  of  importaoee  to 
the  annalist  of  a  rude  age  is  to  mark  the  precise 
order  of  the  occurrences  which  he  records^  sod 
more  especially  to  afibrd  the  means  of  deter- 
mining their  place  in  the  map  of  time,  by  noting 
i  their  distance  fnm  some  common  point  to  whidi 
they  may  all  be  referred.  In  the  move  andcnt 
portion  of  the  Ok!  Testament  we  have  to  lely 
almost  solely  upon  the  uncertain  standard  whidi 
is  founded  npaa  the  average  duratiao  of  hmnso 
life  and  the  length  of  a  generation — a  mode  ef 
reckoning  which,  as  it  proceeds  upon  a  princifile 
at  no  time  fixed,  and  assumes  the  constancy  cl 
elements  which  are  subject  to  an  inc^fssant,  bat 
irregular  variation,  cannot  be  applied  with  say 
degree  o(  confidence  to  estabbso  tbe  date  <^ 
events  removed  from  one  another  by  the  lapse  of 
centuries.  From  the  flood  to  the  days  of  Abia- 
ham  the  generation  or  period  between  the  hiitii 
ot  a  father  and  that  of  his  eldest  son  becsme 
gradually  contracted ;  but  as  the  rate  of  dimi- 
nution was  far  from  being  uniform,  do  satii- 
foct<H7  conclusion  can  hoioe  be  dedhioed  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  years  which  passed  fnn 
the  nativity  of  Arphaxad  to  the  infancy  of  the 
patriarch.  Had  the  sacred  historians  beoi  kd 
to  measure  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  saccesnoo 
of  events  by  a  reference  to  the  epoch  of  creatisB, 
or  even  to  that  of  the  deluge,  there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  (hiding  the  wxpa  {dace  of 
every  other  occurrence,  as  wdl  as  me  true  limits 
of  every  particular  epoch.  From  the  Exode  down 
to  the  era  of  Christianity,  ^  life  of  the  hmnsn 
being,  having  fallen  mote  nearly  to  its  present 
extent,  supplies  a  better  standard;  and  beooe 
from  the  death  of  Moses  to  the  decline  of  the 
Jewish  state,  chronology  shines  with  a  clearer  and 
more  steady  light. 

Chronology  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  harmoniie 
the  discrepancies  which  present  themselves  alike 
in  regard  to  the  length  of  the  entire  period  which 
elapKd  from  the  Creation  to  the  biith  of  Chii^ 
and  the  several  great  periods  into  which,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  lengthened  whole  has 
been  divided.  The  distance  <^  the  Creation  fron 
the  Christian  era,  which  has  been  stated  with 
about  140  different  variaticHis,  is  given  in  the 
Indian  Chronology,  as  computed  by  Gentil,  st 
6174  years;  in  the  Babylonian,  by  Bailly,at6158; 
in  the  Chinese,  by  B^y,  at  6157 ;  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  by  Abulforagius,  at  5508;  while  Jeirisb 
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writen  bring  it  down  below  the  computation  of 
Capelliu,  namely,  4000,  and  one,  Rabbi  Lipman, 
to  so  coatxacted  a  sum  as  3616.    The  separate 


From  Creatiao  to  Didoge  •  •  • 
,»  Dehige  to  Birdi  of  Abraham. 
„  Birth  to  his  learizig  Haian  • 
„  that  event  to  the  Ezode  .  . 
„  Ezode  to  foundation  of  Temple 
„    Temple  to  Christian  era      • 
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The  chronology  of  the  Eng^iih  Bible  was  regu- 
lated by  the  views  of  UslMr,  who  followed,  in 
general,  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  text     Jack- 
son and  Hales  put  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Septuaipnt  and  Josephus,  maintaining  that 
the  modem  Hebrew  text  has  been  greatly  vitiated 
in  the  whole  department  of  chronology,  and  more 
especially  in  the  genealogical  tables  which  respect 
the  antediluvian  patriarohs,  as  well  as  the  ten 
generations  immediately  after  the  Flood.    The 
computation  of  Jackson  places  the  Creation  b.c. 
5426 ;  that  of  the  modem  Hebrew  for  the  same 
era  is  4004,  making  a  difference  of  1422  years. 
According  to  Hales  the  world  was  created  b.c. 
5411 ;  according  to  the  modem  Hebrew  Bible, 
4004— difference,   1407  years.      The   shortened 
scheme,  adopted  by  Usher  from  the  Masorite  Jews, 
is  recent  in  its  origin,  when  compared  with  the 
mors  comprehensive  chronology  of  the  Septuagint 
This  last  was  used  before  the  advent  of  our  Lord, 
was  followed  by  the  lathers  of  the  church,  and 
a{]pean  not  to  have  been  called  in  question  till, 
in  the  eighth  century,  a  disposition  to  exchange 
it  for  the  Rabbinical  method  of  reckoning  was 
firrt  manifested  by  the  venerable  Bede.     The 
preference  given,  in  consequence  of  the  reformation 
wom  Popery,  to  everything  Hebrew,  or  connected 
therewith,  led,  at  an  early  period  affer  that  great 
protest  agamst  the  corraptions  of  the  Western 
choTcb,  to  the  adoption  and  general  use,  at  least 
in  this  country,  of  the  numl)ers  of  the  original 
Hebrew  text.     In  time,  however,  opponents  to  this 
system  appeared.    Isaac  Vossius,  in  his  treatise 
De  Vera  jEtate  Mundi^  was  the  first  of  any  note. 
He  was  feebly  answered  by  Homius.    Pexron,  in 
his  work  VAntiquiii  det  Terns  retablie  et  dd- 
/endue  contre  lea  Juifs  et  lee  nouveaux  Chronth 
^09**tetj  produced  a  great  impression  in  favour  of 
toe  lengthened  period  advocated  by  Vossius.   The 
positions  of  Pexron  were  assailed  by  Martianay, 
whose  chief  merit  lies  in  having  given  occasion . 
for  Pezron's  reply,  entitled  Defense  de  VAnH- 
?«*i«e  des  Terns,    The  treatise  of  Mr.  Hayes  on 
the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  is  the  fiist  con- 
•idcrable  work  by  an  English  author  on  the 
gnieslogical  numbers  of  fie  Greek  Scriptures 
compared  with  those  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  it 
w  peculiarly  valuable  for  a  successful  attempt  to 
prove  that  UteChaldsean  and  Egyptian  antiquities 
*fe  consistent  with  the  sacred  history  of  the  Jews, 
»h«i  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Ae  Septua- 
gint   It  was  not,  however,  till  the  middle  of  the 
last  century  that  the  indefatigable  Jackson  pro- 
duced, iu  three  volumes,  quarto,  his  great  work, 


numbers  which  compose  this  chronological  period 
are  thus  stated  by  Usher,  Playfair,  Jackson,  and 
Hales: — 


Platpair. 

Tears. 

.     1656  • 

.       292  . 

75  . 

.       430  . 

.       540  . 

.     1014  . 


Halbs. 

Years. 
2256 

1002 

75 

430 

621 

1027 


Jackson. 
Yean. 
.  2256 

.   1072 

75 

.     4)0 

.     679 

.  1014 


4007 


5411 


5426 


tiie  Chronological  Antiquities,  Adopting  tiie 
principles  of  Vossius,  Pearon,  and  Hayes,  he 
made  the  interval  between  Adam  and  Christ 
5426  years.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  Dr.  Hales  published  the  first  volume  of  a 
laborious  work  entitled,  A  New  Analysis  ofChro^ 
nology,  an  undertaking  which  ultimately  ex- 
tended to  three  volumes,  without  adding  anything 
of  much  value  to  the  conclusions  of  Jackson. 
Mr.  Faber,  in  his  work  on  Pagan  idolatry,  offers 
some  judicious  observations  on  the  chronology  of 
ancient  history,  treading  generally  in  the  footsteps 
of  Hales.  The  Origines  of  Sir  William  Drum- 
mond  proceeds  also  on  the  ground  supplied  by 
the  Septuagint  chronology. 

The  contracted  scheme  of  the  Hebrew  text  u 
rejected  by  the  greatest  names  in  this  branch  of 
Biblical  literature,  as  being  glaringly  incon- 
sistent  not  only  with  the  reconis  of  other  nations, 
but  even  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
themselves.  A  detailed  statement  of  grounds  for 
admitting  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint  in 
preference  to  that  of  the  original  Hebrew  may 
be  found  in  a  preliminary  £ssertation  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Michael  Russeirs 
Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  Histort/, 
from  the  Death  of  Joshua  to  the  Decline  of  the 
Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  London,  1827. 
The  computation  which  Dr.  Russell  considers  to 
*  accord  best  with  the  ancient  Scriptures,  as  well 
as  with  the  several  histories  which  have  been 
derived  from  them,  does  not  extend  the  number 
of  years  from  the  creation  to  the  advent  of 
Christ  beyond  5441.^  The  same  writer  under- 
takes to  prove  that  the  great  difference  which  is 
found  between  the  chronology  of  the  modem 
Hebrew  Scriptures  and  the  system  of  dates  which 
determine  the  order  of  the  corresponding  events, 
as  recorded  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  in  the 
Septuagint  version,  and  in  the  works  of  Josephus, 
did  not  always  exist,  but  must  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  alteration  introduced  into  the 
Jewish  registers  between  the  period  at  which  the 
translation  of  the  Seventy  was  first  made  public 
and  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  Evidence  is  also  adduced  to 
show  that  this  difference  was  not  accidental  and 
such  as  might  have  originated  in  the  ignorance  or 
carelessness  of  transcribers,  but  was  regularly 
planned  and  effected  for  an  imworthy  object. 
The  chronology  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
that  of  the  Greek  version,  the  author  contends, 
were  originally  the  same ;  and  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  Utter  was  not  called  in  question  by  the 
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Jewi  ibr  nearly  four  hundred  yeaif— tliat  if,  until 
the  rapid  progren  of  Chriitiamty  awakened  the 
enmity  of  certain  unprincipled  individuals  of 
that  <  nation,"  who  were  induced  to  alter  the 
dates  of  their  ancient  chronicles  in  order  to 
weaken  the  argiunents  derived  from  them  in 
support  of  the  new  religion. 

The  entire  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Crear 
tion  till  the  birth  of  Christ  is  usually  divided  for 
chronological  purposes  into  the  following  ages : — 
From  the  Creation  to  the  Deluge ;  from  the  De- 
luge to  the  birth  of  Abraham ;  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham  to  the  Exode  of  the  Israelites ;  from  the 
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Exode  to  ^e  building  of  8olomon*s  temple;  fttmi 
the  building'  of  the  temple  to  the  destmctien  of 
the  same ;  from  the  destructioD  of  die  tcmjde  to 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews ;  and  from  that  cvcot 
to  the  Christian  era.  In  the  first  of  die  above 
periods  a  very  great  discrepancy  k  found  to 
prevail  between  the  numeration  of  the  modem 
Hebrew  text  and  that  of  the  Sqituagint  and 
Josephus.  The  amount  of  the  difference  betwem 
these  ancient  authorities,  as  well  as  the  singolsr 
variation  which  appears  in  the  Samaritan  Pentsr 
teuch,  will  be  understood  from  tiie  IbUoviBf 
tablet- 


Number  of  Yean  from  the  Crkation  to  the  Dkluob. 


• 

Uv«d  before  Biith  of 
Eldest  Son. 

After  the  Birth  of 
EldertSon. 

Total  Length  of  Lite. 

Hebr. 

Semar. 

Sept. 

Joeep. 

Hebr. 

Semsr. 

Sept. 

Joeep. 

Hebr. 

Suner. 

Sep€» 

iewp. 

Adam  •     •     •     • 

130 

130 

230 

230 

800 

800 

700 

700 

930 

930 

930 

930 

Seth      •     .     . 

105 

}0!i 

205 

205 

807 

807 

707 

707 

912 

912 

912 

91S 

Enos     .     .     . 

90 

90 

190 

190 

815 

815 

715 

715 

905 

905 

905 

905 

Cainan      •     < 

70 

70 

170 

170 

840 

840 

740 

740 

910 

910 

910 

910 

Malaleel    .     . 

aft 

65 

165 

165 

830 

830 

730 

730 

895 

895 

895 

896 

Jared    .     •     « 

162 

62 

162 

162 

800 

785 

800 

800 

962 

847 

962 

962 

Enoch  .     •     . 

65 

65 

165 

165 

300 

300 

200 

200 

365 

365 

365 

365 

Methuselah      , 

187 

67 

187 

187 

782 

653 

782 

782 

969 

720 

969 

969 

Lamech     .     * 

183 

53 

188 

182 

595 

600 

595 

595 

777 

653 

753 

777 

Noah,  at  the  Flood 

600 

600 
1307 

600 

600 

To  the  Flood   . 

« 

k 

1656 

2262 

2256 

Thus,  from  the  Creation    to   tiie  Deluge,  die 
number  of  years,  according  to  the 

Hebrew  text,  is .  .  .  •  1656 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  •  .  1307 
Septuagint  Version .  .  .  2262 
Josephus  .  •  .  •  •  2256 
Between  Josephus  and  the  Septuagint  the  dif- 
ference is  (Hily  six  years;  while  both  of  these 
differ  from  the  modem  H^rew  Bible  not  less 
than  six  hundred.  The  cause  of  this  remarkable 
Tariation,  or  rather  what  has  been  considered  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  occasioned,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  principle  according  to  which  the 
Jews  constructed  their  chronological  tables.  They 
measured  the  several  eras  of  their  ancient  history 
not  by  adding  together  the  frill  lives  of  their 
Successive  patriarchs,  but  by  taking  the  sum  of 
their  generoHont — that  is,  the  age  to  which  they 
had  respectively  attained  at  tilie  birth  of  their 
eldest  son.  For  example,  the  generation  of  Enos, 
or  his  age  at  the  birth  of  Cainan,  is  estimated  by 
the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts  as  having  ex- 
tended to  90  years ;  the  residue  of  his  life,  ac- 
cording  to  the  same  authorities,  is  815  years; 
and  the  total  length  of  life,  being  the  amount  of 
both  these  sums,  is  905  yean;  whereas,  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Josephus,  the  genemtion  is  en- 
larged to  190  years;  the  residue  of  life  is  dimi- 
ni^ed  to  715  years;  while  the  full  length  of  life, 
or  905  years,  is  the  same  in  all  these  ancient 


records.  Hence,  in  order  to  Imgthen  or  sbortoi 
any  particular  era,  it  was  only  necessary  to  alter 
the  proportion  between  the  generation  and  tfae 
residue  of  life,  and  such.  Dr.  Russell  statei,  vas 
the  method  actually  adopted. 

An  era  properly  so  called  the  ancient  Hdnem 
did  not  possess.    Signal  events  seem  to  have  bea 
made  use  of  as  points  from  which  to  date.    MaBfl> 
like  Herodotus,  reckoned  by  generations.    The 
Exodus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Exod.  xix.  1,  sod 
Num.  xxxiii.  38,  probably,  also^  the  building  of 
the  first  temple  (1  Kings  ix.  10 ;  2  Chion.  iii.  2), 
were  employed  as  starting-points  to  aid  in  assign- 
ing events  Uieir  position  in  historical  succcsnoo. 
Also  the  destruction  of  the  first  temple,  or  the 
beginning  of  the  Babylonish  captivity   (in  the 
summer  of  die  year  b.o.  586),  ana  the  liberatiao 
of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke  by  the  valour  of 
the  Maccabees  (in  the  autumn  of  the  year  bx. 
143),  were  used  as  epochs  from  which  time  wsi 
reckoned.    After  the  manner  of  other  natiom,  tbe 
Hebrews  computed  time  by  the  succession  of  their 
princes,  as  may  be  seen  throughout  the  boob  of 
iCings  and  Chronicles.    At  a  later  period,  and  is 
the  first  book  of  the  Blaccabees,  what  is  termed  tbe 
Greek  era,  or  that  of  the  Seleucidse,  began  to  be 
employed.    This  era,  which  is  also  called  tbe  eis 
of  the  Syro-Macedonians,  commences  from  die 
year  of  Rome  442,  twelve  years  after  the  dea^  of 
Alexander,  and  31 1  years  and  four  months  befiiie 
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the  biith  of  our  Saviour,  the  epoch  of  the  fint  can- 
quest  of  Seleucus  Nicator  in  that  part  of  the  West 
which  aftenrards  compoeed  the  immense  empire 
of  Syria.  The  Julian  year,  formed  of  the  Roman 
months,  to  which  Syrian  names  were  given,  was 
used.  This  era  prevailed  not  only  in  the  do- 
minions of  Seleucus,  but  among  almost  all  the 
people  of  the  Levant,  where  it  still  exists.  The 
Jews  did  not  abandon  the  use  of  this  era  until 
within  the  last  400  yean.  At  present  they  date 
from  the  Creation,  which  they  hold  to  have  taken 
place  3760  years  and  three  months  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  In  order  to 
fix  their  new  moons  and  years,  as  well  as  their 
feasts  and  festivals,  they  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  astronomicfid  calciuations  and  cycles.  'Die 
firit  cycle  tbey  used  for  this  purpose  was  one  of 
84  yean ;  but  this  being  discovered  to  be  fiuilty, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  Metooic  cycle  of  19  years, 
which  was  established  by  the  authority  of  Rabbi 
Hillel,  prince  of  the  Sanhedrim,  about  the  year 
360  of  the  Christian  era.  This  they  still  use,  and 
say  it  is  to  be  observed  till  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah.  Indeed,  some  contend  that  their  pre- 
sent practice  of  dating  from  the  Creation  of  the 
world  is  of  great  antiquity.  Their  year  is  luni- 
solar,  consisting  either  of  12  or  13  months  each, 
and  each  month  of  29  or  30  days ;  for  in  the 
compass  of  the  Metcmic  cycle  there  are  12  com- 
pnon  years,  consisting  of  12  months,  and  seven 
intercalary  years,  omsisting  of  13  months,  which 
are  the  third,  sixth,  eighth,  eleventh,  fourteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  nineteenth  of  the  cycle. 

The  birth  of  tiie  Saviour  of  the  world  probably 
took  place  somewhat  earlier  than  the  date  which 
is  usually  assigned  to  it.  Usage,  however,  has 
long  fixed  the  era  to  which  it  gave  rise,  namely 
^  Christian  era,  or  the  era  of  the  Incarnation, 
to  begin  on  the  lOth  day  of  January,  in  the 
middle  of  the  iburth  year  of  the  194th  Olympiad, 
the  753rd  year  of  the  building  of  Rome,  and  in 
the  4714th  of  the  Julian  period.  The  use  of  the 
(Christian  era  was  introduced  in  the  sixth  cat' 
tory;  in  France  it  was  first  employed  in  the 
Kventfa.  About  the  eighth  it  was  generally 
adopted ;  but  considoable  difference  has  existed 
Dot  only  in  rarious  countries  but  even  in  the 
■ame  place  in  the  same  country  and  at  the  same 


period,  respecting  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
Nor  did  the  use  of  the  era  become  universal  in 
Christendom  till  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
Christian  year  consists  of  365  days  for  three  suc- 
cessive years,  and  of  366  in  the  fourth,  which  is 
termed  leap-year.  This  computation  subsisted 
for  1000  years  without  alteration,  and  is  still  used 
by  the  followers  of  the  Greek  church.  The  sim- 
plicity of  this  form  has  brought  it  into  very 
general  use,  and  it  is  customary  for  astronomers 
and  chronologists,  in  treating  of  ancient  times^  to 
date  back  in  the  same  order  from  its  commence- 
ment There  is  unfortunately  a  little  ambiguity 
on  this  head,  some  persons  reckoning  the  year  im- 
mediately before  tne  birth  of  Chiut  as  1  b.o., 
and  others  noting  it  with  0,  and  the  second  year 
before  Christ  with  1,  thus  producing  one  year  less 
than  those  who  use  the  former  notation.  Tlie  first, 
however,  is  the  usual  mode. 

The  Christian  year,  arranged  as  has  been  shown, 
was  11'  II''  too  long,  an  error  which  amounted  to 
a  day  in  nearly  129  years.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  time  of  celebrating  the 
Church  festivals  had  advanced  ten  days  b^ond 
the  periods  fixed  by  the  Council  of  Nice  in  325. 
It  was,  in  consequence,  ordered  by  a  BuU  of  Gre- 
gory XIII.  that  the  year  1582  should  consist  of 
only  355  days,  which  was  brought  about  by 
omitting  ten  days  in  the  month  of  October,  namely 
from  the  5th  to  the  14th.  And  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  a  like  irregularity,  it  was  also  ordered 
that  in  three  centuries  out  of  four  the  last  year 
should  be  a  common  instead  of  a  leap-year,  as  it 
would  have  been  by  the  Julian  Calendar.  The 
year  1600  remained  a  leap-year,  but  1700, 1800, 
and  1900  were  to  be  common  years.  This 
amended  mode  of  computing  was  called  'The 
New  Style.*  It  was  immediately  adopted  in  all 
Catholic  countries,  but  Protestants  came  to  use  it 
only  gradually.  In  England  the  reformed  ca- 
lendar was  adopted  in  the  year  1752  by  omitting 
eleven  days,  to  which  the  difference  between  the 
styles  then  amounted.  The  alteration  was  effected 
in  the  month  of  September,  the  day  which  would 
have  been  the  third  being  called  the  fourteenth. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  principal  epochs,  eras,  and  penods 
witii  that  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  or  Christian  era. 


Epochs,  Eras,  and  Periods. 

The  Grecian  year  of  the  World      .     .      .     • 
The  ecclesiastical  era  of  Constantinople    • 
The  civil  era  of  Constantinople     •     •     •     • 

The  Alexandrian  era 

The  ecclesiastical  era  of  Antioch    •     .     •     • 
The  Julian  period  •••••••• 

The  Mundane  era    .     •     • 

The  Jewish  Mundane  era   •     •     •     •     •     • 

The  civil  Jewish  era      • 

The  era  of  Abraham •     • 

The  destruction  of  Troy      ..•••• 
The  epoch  of  the  building  of  Solomon^s  temple 

The  era  of  the  Olympiads 

The  Roman  oa • 

llie  era  of  Nabonassar  ••••..• 
The  epoch  of  Daniel's  70  weeks      .     .     .     • 

The  Metonic  cycle  • 

The  Calippic  period 

1^  Philippean  era       ..«.•.• 


Months  and  Teats  of  Commencement. 


September  1,  B.C.  5598. 

March  21,  or  April  1,  b.c.  5508. 

September  I,  b.o.  5508. 

August  29,  B.C.  5502. 

September  1,  b.c.  5492. 

January  1,  B.C.  4713. 

October,  b.c.  4008. 

Vernal  equinox,  b.c.  3761. 

October,  b.c.  3761. 

October  I,  b.o.  2015. 

June  12  or  24,  B.C.  1184. 

May,  B.C.  1015. 

New  moon  of  Summer  solstice,  b.c.  776. 

April  21,  B.O.  753. 

February  26,  b.c.  747. 

Vernal  equinox,  b.c.  458. 

July  15,  B.c.  432. 

New  moon  of  Summer  solstice,  b.c.  330. 

June,  B.C.  323. 
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Epochi,  Ens,  and  Periods. 

Months  and  Yean  of  Conunenoemeat. 

The  Syro-Macedonian  era 

The  Tvrian  era 

September  1,  b.c.  312. 
October  19.  b.c.  125. 

The  Sydonian  era 

The  CflBsarean  era  of  Antioch 

The  Julian  era  .     .     • 

The  Spanish  era       • ' 

The  Actian  era 

The  Actian  era  in  Egypt 

The  Augustan  era • 

The  Pontifical  indiction 

The  indiction  of  Constantinople     .... 

The  vulgar  Christian  era 

The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 

The  era  o(  the  Maccabees 

The  era  of  Dioclesian 

rhe  era  of  Ascension 

The  era  of  Martyrs 

The  era  of  the  Armenians 

The  era  of  the  Hegira    ••••••• 

The  era  of  Yezdegird,  or  Persian  era   •     •     • 

October,  b.c.  110. 

September  1,  b.c.  48. 

January  1,  b.c.  45. 

January  1,  b.c.  38. 

January  1,  b.c.  30. 

September  1,  b.c.  30. 

February  14,  b.c.  27. 

December  25,  or  Jainuary  1,  b.c.  3. 

September  1,  b.c.  3. 

January  1,  a.d.  1. 

September  1,  a.d.  69. 

November  24,  a.d.  166. 

September  17,  a.d.  284. 

November  12^  a.d.  295. 

February  23,  a.d.  303. 

July  7,  A.D.  552. 

July  16,  Aj).  622. 

June  16,  A.D.  632. 

In  addition  to  the  works  mentioned  in  the  ar- 
ticle^ the  following  will  be  found  of  service  to  the 
student  of  Biblical  Chronology  :  Prideaux,  Old 
and  New  Tsstament  ConnecUd;  Shuckford,  The 
Sacred  and  Profane  Hittory  of  the  World  Con- 
nected; M^moiree  de  VAeademie  dee  Inecriptione 
et  Bellee  Lettree;  Michaelis,  Schreiben  an 
Schlozery  die  Zeitrechnung  von  der  SUndfluth 
bia  Salomo  betr^end,  im  'Gdtting.  Mag.  der 
Wissensch.*  1  Jahrg. ;  Gesenius,  De  PentcUeucki 
SamariL  Oriffitie,  Hal.  1815.  On  the  eta  of 
the  Seleucids  see  Petavii  Doetr.  Temp,  iz. 
40.  Hegewisch,  Eml.  in  die  Hist.  Chron.  Alt. 
1811 ;  Vignoles,  Chronohgiede  PHietoire  Sainte, 
&c.,  Berlin,  1783;  Beer's  Ahhandlungen  zur 
ErlduL  d,  alten  Zeitreckn,  Leipz.  1752;  Frank's 
Aetrommu-Grundrechntma  disr  BibL  Geach, 
Leipx.  1783;  Lad.  Capeui  ChronoL;  Boigelii 
Ordo  Ten^.;  Silberschlag,  Chronohffie  der 
Welt,  Berlin,  1783;  Chnmology  of  History,  by 
Sir  H.  Nicholas,  in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cydoplaidia, 
A  valuable  treatise  on  Eras  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  limes  may  be  found  in  the  Conyaamon 
to  the  AUnanae,  1830.~J.  R.  B. 

CHRYSOUTE.    [Tharshish.] 

CHRYSOPRASUS.    [Shoham.] 

CHURCH  CEicicXtj^a).  The  original  Greek 
word,  in  its  larger  signification,  denotes  a  number 
of  persons  called  together  for  any  purpose,  an 
assembly  of  any  kind,  civil  or  religious.  As, 
however,  it  is  usually  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  religious  assemblages,  it  is  very  properly 
translated  by  '  assembly,'  in  the  few  instances  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  civil  sense  (Acts  xix.  32, 
39,  41).  It  is,  however,  well  to  note  that  the 
word  rendered  '  assembly  *  in  these  verses  is  the 
same  which  is  rendered  *  church  *  everywhere 
else. 

In  a  few  places  the  word  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
sense,  of  a  congregatian,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
for  worship,  either  in  a  synagogue  (Matt  xviit. 
17)  or  genoally  of  ^  Jews  regarded  as  a  reli- 
gious body  (Acts  vii.  38 ;  Heb.  ii.  12).  The  text 
last  cited  is  quoted  from  Psalm  xxii.  22 ;  where 
the  Septuagint  uses   iKkKfitrta  for  the  Hebrew 

^%\p,  which  has  the  same  meaning,  namely,  assem- 


bly or  congregation.  Elsewhere  also  this  wont, 
which  we  render  <  church  *  in  the  New  Testament, 
is  used  by  the  Sept.  lor  the  Hebrew  word  whidi 
we  render  <  congregatioii '  in  the  Old  Testament 
But  the  word  most  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  an  assemblage  (of  Cbrisdaas) 
generally  (1  Cor.  xi.  18).  Hence  it  denotes  ■ 
church,  the  Christian  church ;  in  i^ch,  buweter, 
we  distinguish  certain  shades  of  meaning,  vi&— 
1.  A  particular  church,  a  church  in  a  certain 
place,  as  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  viiL  1 ;  xL  32y  &c\ 
m  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26 ;  xiii.  1,  &C.},  in  Corinm 
(1  Cor.  i.  2;  2  Cor.  i.  1),  &c  &c  3.  Chnrefaes 
of  (Gkntile)  Christians,  without  distinguishiag 
place  (Rom.  xvi.  4).  3.  An  assembly  oif  Clvis> 
tians  which  meets  anywhere^  as  in  the  house  of 
any  one  (Rom.  xvi.5 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  19 ;  Philem.  S). 
The  Church  universal— -the  whole  body  of 
Christian  believers  (Matt  xvi.  18;  I  Cor.  lii. 
28;  Gal.  i.  13;  Eph.  L  22;  iiL  10;  Heb.iii. 
23,  &c.). 

CHUSHAN-RISHATHAIM(0*riyBn  jTO; 
Sept  XowrApiraBaiti),  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  by 
whom  the  Israelites  were  oppressed  for  eight  yetn 
(b.c.  1394  to  B.C.  1402),  untU  delivered  by  Otb- 
niel  (Judg.  iii.  8-10\ 

CHUZA  (Xov(as)y  steward  of  Herod  Antipss, 
whose  wife  Joanna  was  one  of  thoee  who  cm- 
ployed  their  means  in  contributing  to  the  waoti 
of  Christ  and  his  apostles  (Luke  viiL  3). 

CILICIA  (KtXucH  ^  south-eastern  put 
of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  Pamphy- 
lia;  separated  on  the  N.  from  Canpadocia  by 
the  Taurus  range,  and  on  ^  £.  by  Amanos 
from  Syria ;  and  having  the  g^ulf  of  Issua  (hkm- 
deroon)  and  the  Cilician  Sea  (Acts  xxviL  5)  on 
the  South.  By  the  ancients  the  eastern  part  was 
called  Cilicia  Propria  (^  IBlws  KiAuc/o,  Ptolemy)^ 
or  the  level  Cilicia  (4  vtids,  Stiabo) ;  and  the 
western,  the  rough  (^  rpaxM,  Sttabo,  xiv.  5),  or 
mountainous  ^  iffttrfi,  Herod.  iL  34).  The 
former  was  well-watered,  and  abounded  in  variooi 
kinds  of  grain  and  fhiits  (Xenoph.  Anab,  i.  1 
}  22.  CiDcia— dives  bonb  omnibus  terra.  Am- 
mianus  Marcell.  xiv.  8.  }  1.  The  chief  towns  in 
this  division  were  Issut  (Xenoph.  Anab.  1 4)^  at 
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the  south-eafteni  extremity,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  of  Alezando*  over  Darius  CodomanuB 
(b.c.  333),  and  not  far  from  the  panes  of  Amaniu 
(tw  'Afuufllktp  XwyofUwwv  TlvKuv,  Polyb.  xii. 
S ) ;  SoUt,  originally  a  colony  of  Argives  and 
Uhodians,  the  birth-place  of  Menauder,  the  comic 
poet  (b.c.  262) ;  the  stoic  philosopher  Chrysippus 
(b.c.  206),  and  of  Aratus,  author  of  the  astrono* 
mical  poem  t^  ^au^/Acya  (b.c.  270) ;  and  TaraWy 
the  birth-place  of  the  Apostle  Paul  JTTarsos]. 
Cilicia  Trachea  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  cedars  and  firs  for  ship-building ;  it  was  also 
noted  for  a  species  of  goat,  of  whose  skins  cloaks 
and  tents  were  manufactured.  Its  breed  of  horses 
was  so  superior,  that  360  (one  for  each  day  of  the 
vear)  formed  part  of  the  annual  tribute  to  the 
king  of  Persia  (Herod,  iii.  90).  The  neighbour- 
hood of  Gixycus  produced  large  quantities  of 
saflron  (Crocum  sylvestre  optimum.  Prima  no- 
bilitas  Cilicio,  et  ibi  in  Coryco  monte,  Plin.  Nat, 
Hitt,  xxi.  17).  Herodotus  says  that  the  first 
inhabitants  of  the  country  were  called  Hynachasi^ 
Twttxaiol ;  and  derives  die  name  of  Cilicia  from 
Cilix,  son  of  Agenor,  a  Phoenician  settler  (vii. 
91).  He  also  states  that  the  Cilicians  and  Ly- 
ciaos  were  the  only  nations  within  the  Halys  who 
were  not  conquered  by  CroBSus  (i.  28).  Though 
partially  subjected  to  the  Assyrians,  Mede%  Per- 
sians, Syrians,  and  Romans,  the  £leuthero-  (or 
free)  cilicians,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous district!  were  called,  were  governed  by 
their  own  kings  (Regnli,  Tacit  ii.  78),  till  the 
time  of  Vespasian.  The  searcoast  was  far  a  kng 
time  occupied  by  pirates,  who  carried  on  the  ap- 
propriate vocation  of  slave-merchants,  and  found 
ample  encouragement  for  that  nefarious  traffic 
among  the  opulent  Romans  (Mannert,  vi.  1 ; 
Strabo,  xiv.  5);  but  at  last  their  depredations  be> 
came  so  formidable,  that  Pompey  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers  for  their  suppression, 
which  he  accompUsoed  in  forty  days.  Resettled 
the  surviving  freebooters  at  Solas,  which  he  rebuilt 
and  named  Pompeiopolis.  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Cilicia  (a.I7.c.  702),  and  gained  some  successes 
over  the  mountaineers  of  Amanus,  for  which  he 
was  rewarded  with  a  triumph  {EpiaU  ad  Fam. 
XV.  4).  Many  Jews  were  settled  in  Cilicia. 
(Acts  vi.  9 ;  Philo,  De  legat.  ad  Caittm,  J  36.); 

According  to  the  modem  Turkish  divisions  of 
Asia  liinor,  Cilicia  Proper  belongs  to  the  Pashalic 
of  Adana;  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  Liwah  of 
Itchil  in  the  Mousselimlik  of  Cyprus.  (Malte- 
Brun's  Geography^  Edinb.  1822,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.) 
A  copious  account  of  the  ancient  Geography  of 
Cilicia  is  given  in  Manuert*s  Geographiti  der 
Oritchm   und  Rdmer.    vi.    2,;pp.   32-113.— 

CINNAMON.    [KiifNBMON.] 

CINNERETH,  or  Cinneroth  (finj?  or 
'^^'^33),  one  of  the  « fenced  cities'  of  the  tribe  of 
Na|iitali  (Josh.  xix.  35 ;  Deut  iii.  17 ;  Josh.  xi.  2> 
In  the  last  of  the  texts  cited  it  seems  to  in- 
dicate a  district.  It  is  also  the  earlier  name 
ofthelakeGknnesareth  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  Cinnereth),  from  which  we  may 
collect  that  the  town  lay  on  the  western  border  of 
*««  lake,  and  was  of  sufficient  consequence  to 
^e  its  own  name  to  it.  It  is  even  supposed 
that  Cinneretli,  allerwards  GJennesareth,  was  the 
«wlier  name  of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  and  under  the 
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latter  change  still  extended  its  own  denomination 
to  the  lake ;  nor  is  there  anything  improbable  in 
this  conjecture. 

CIRCUMCISION.  The  history  of  Jewish  Cir- 
cumcision lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Old  Testament 
Abraham  received  the  rite  from  Jehovah,  Moses 
established  it  as  a  national  ordinance,  and  Joshua 
carried  it  into  effect  before  the  Israelites  entered 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Males  only  were  subjected  to 
the  operation,  and  it  was  to  be  performed  on  the 
eighth  day  of  the  child's  life :  foreign  slaves  also 
were  forced  to  submit  to  it,  on  entering  an  Israel- 
ite s  family.  Those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
other  sources  of  information  on  the  subject  besides 
the  Scriptures  might  easily  suppose  that  the  rite 
was  origuial  with  Abraham,  characteristic  of  his 
seed,  and  practised  among  those  nations  only  who 
had  learned  it  from  them.  This,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  the  case ;  and  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  present  article  is  to  put  together  what 
is  known  on  the  ex^ro-Jewish  Circumcision. 

The  topic  has  been  treated  with  much  research 
by  so  many  learned  writers  that  it  may  seem  im- 
probable that  any  passages  of  ancient  authors 
which  bear  upon  it  can  have  escaped  notice. 
Michaelis  (Lotos  o/MoseSy  vol.  iv.),  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  various  references,  has  dedicated 
forty-one  pages  to  the  subject :  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  important  addition  has  been  made  by 
later  inquirers.  It  remains,  therefore,  to  form  our 
own  judgment  ujion  the  &cts  whidi  have  been 
ascertEiined. 

First  of  all,  the  Egyptiema  were  a  circum- 
cised people.  Vonck,  followed  by  Wesseling 
{ad  Herod,  ii.  37)  and  by  numerous  able  writers, 
alleged  that  tiiis  was  not  true  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  of  the  priests  only ;  diat  at  least  the  priests 
were  circumcised  is  beyond  controversy.  No  one 
can  for  a  moment  imagine  that  they  adopted  the 
rite  from,  the  despised  shepherds  of  Goshen ;  and 
we  are  immediately  forced  to  believe  that  Egyp- 
tian circumcisifHi  had  an  independent  origin.  A 
great  preponderance  of  argument,  however,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  prove  that  die  rite  was  univer^ 
among  the  old  Egyptians,  as  long  as  their  native 
institutions  flourished ;  although  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that,  under  Persian  and  Greek  rule,  it  gradu- 
ally fell  into  disuse,  and  was  retained  chiefly  by 
the  priests  and  by  those  who  desired  to  cultivate 
ancient  wisdom  (see  Origen,  quoted  by  Michaelis, 
§  185,  p.  25> 

Hax>dotus  distinctly  declares  that  the  Egyp- 
tians practised  circumcision ;  and  that  he  meant 
to  state  this  of  the  whole  nation  is  manifest,  not 
only  since  he  always  omits  to  add  any  restriction, 
but  because,  immediately  following  his  first  state- 
ment of  the  fact,  he  annexes  this  remark — *  The 
priests  moreover  shave  their  whole  body  every  other 
day,"  &c.  (Herod,  ii  37).  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  the  historian  could  have  been  mistaken  on  this 
point,  considering  his  personal  acquaintance  with 
£g3rpt  Further,  he  intbrms  us  that  the  Colchians 
were  a  colony  from  Egypt,  consisting  of  soldiers 
from  tlie  army  of  Sesostris.  With  these  he  had 
conversed  (ii.  104),  and  he  positively  declares 
that  they  practised  circumcbirai.  Yet  if  the  rite 
had  been  confined  to  the  priestly  caste  of  Egypt, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  found  among  the  Col- 
chionTat  all.  Tlie  same  remark  will  apply  to 
the  savage  Troglodytes  of  Africa,  every  branch  of 
whom,  except  one  (the  Kolobi),  as  Diodorus  in- 
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more  or  leM  that  ig  aibitiary  in  it  It  is,  howerer, 
abundantly  plain  that  circumcision  was  not  in- 
tended to  separate  the  Jews  from  other  nations 
generally,  fat  it  could  not  do  so :  and,  least  of  all, 
from  the  Egyptians,  as  the  words  in  Joshua  v,  9 
show.  Ra&r,  it  was  a  well  known  and  already 
understood  symbol  of  purity, 

A  great  deal  of  speculation  and  argument  has 
been  employed  on  the  utility  and  origin  of  the 
rite  to  the  Egyptians  and  others  Herodotus,  long 
ago,  declared  uiat  it  was  adopted  for  cleanliness, 
K€i$api6rfiros  cl^cica :  and  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Turks,  concerning  personal 
defilement,  will  make  it  easy  to  believe  that  an 
idea  of  cleanliness  continued  the  practice  among 
nations  which  had  mice  become  habituated  to  it. 
In  the  ancient  Egyptians  this  Turkish  spirit  was 
carried  to  a  great  height ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
in  hot  climates  deta^ed  precepts  of  cleanliness 
form  a  very  large  part  of  primitive  religion.  But 
we  can  hardly  rest  in  this  as  a  sufficient  account 
of  the  oriffin  of  the  rite.  A  sort  of  circumcision 
has  beoi  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Indian 
Seas  and  Pacific  Ocean ;  many  notices  of  which 
have  beoi  collected  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia 
(art.  Circumcision);  but  nodiing  would  be 
gained  by  reproducing  them  here.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  state  that  an  adequate  physical  reason 
for  performing  the  operation  on  females  of  several 
African  races  has  hwa  fully  substantiated.  The 
curious  reader  will  find  in  Laurence's  Lectures 
(chap,  v.),  the  decisive  testimcmy  of  Mr.  Barrow 
and  Dr.  Somerville  on  this  point ;  with  an  allu- 
sion to  the  efibrts  of  the  Romish  missionaries  to 
forbid  the  practice  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  unex- 
pected consequences  which  thwarted  them.  No 
positive  evidence  has  yet  been  obtained,  tiiat 
the  operation  is  equally  expedient  for  the  males 
in  any  of  the  same  races :  yet  the  analogy  of 
the  two  cases  forces  us  to  believe  that  in  both 
the  custom  has  a  physical  or  medical  ground; 
especially  when  it  is  remarked  to  predominate  so 
much  in  Africa,  where  alone  (as  far  as  yet  ap- 
pears) such  physical  peculiarities  of  structure 
exist  It  was  practised,  moreover,  by  the  males 
of  African  tribei  so  savage  and  so  little  addicted 
to  religious  ceremonialism,  that  a  broader  ground 
must  be  sought  for  it  than  simple  cleanliness.- 
We  have  already  named  the  Troglodytes.  Strabo 
mentions  two  other  tribes  of  AMca,  whom  he 
calls  Kreophagi  and  Kolobi  Txvi.  4;  pp.  387- 
390, 392.  ed.  Tauch.),  who  practised  on  themselves 
a  yet  more  shocking  mutilation  (koAojSoI  t^ 
fiaijofovs),  ascribed  to  the  Kolobi  by  Diodorus 
also.  The  fact,  also,  that  most  of  these  nations 
performed  whatever  operation  it  was,  not  on  in- 
fants, but  on  those  who  were  advancing  towards 
marriageable  age,  conspires  to  indicate  that  some 
physical  inconvenience  gradually  showed  itself 
(as  with  the  Bushmen  females),  of  which  they 
desired  to  get  rid.  Jost  looks  upon  infant  cir- 
cumcision as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  Judaism ; 
and  this  may  be  nearly  correct,  though  we  have 
seen  that,  according  to  Abulfedi,  some  Arabs  de- 
layed it  only  till  after  teething.  In  fact  Diodorus 
(iii.  31),  when  speaking  of  that  branch  of  the 
Troglodyte  nations,  which  was  called  Kolobi, 
declares  that  they  were  subjected  to  the  operation 
in  infancy  (^k  truvlov).  Their  unnatural  and 
cniel  custom  is  possibly  to  be  ref^red  to  super- 
stition.   Some  mdeed  have  looked  on  circum- 


cision itself  as  a  softened  form  of  the  baibaroas 
rite  by  which  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybde, 
were  qualified  for  their  office.  The  Kolobite 
custom  might,  on  the  contrary,  be  a  carrying  out 
of  that  barbarity  to  the  extremest  point  posnUe, 
short  ofexterminating  the  population  of  a  tribe.  Id 
Winer^s  Redlworterbuch  (art  Beschneidimg)  will 
be  found  details  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews  carry 
their  law  into  effisct ;  and  of  the  still  more  singular 
and  painful  process  by  which  a  circomcbed  per- 
scm  was  in  some  swt  restmed  to  his  natural  con- 
dition (see  1  Mace  L  15 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii  5. 
1 ;  and  Paul,  1  Cor.  vii.  18,  hriairaaeaii. 

If  an  independent  and  human  origin  nas  been 
discovered  for  Egyptian  circumcision,  the  tfaoagk 
of  necessity  arises  that  the  Israelites  must  hare 
had  it  from  the  same  sources  as  the  nations  aroiaxl 
them ;  and  it  has  been  discussed  (Spencer,  Dt  Leg. 
Heb.)  whether  they  even  borrowed  it  from  tfar 
Egyptians.  The  idea  has  naturally  given  mudi 
oflence :  but  in  truth  the  question  involves  no 
peculiar  difficulty ;  it  is  only  part  of  another  far 
wider  inquiry.  It  is  notorious  that  many  ofiier 
ancient  nations  had  various  ceremonies  and  imti- 
tutions  in  common  with  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Hebrew  law  is  by  no  means  in  all  points  original 
That  sacrifice  preexisted,  is  on  the  sur&oe  of  the 
Bible  History.  The  same,  however,  is  true  of 
temples,  tabmiacles,  priests,  eva--baming  fire, 
oracles,  &c.  The  fact  nas  been  often  denoted  by 
saying  tiiat  the  Jewish  institutions  are  a  selection, 
revision  and  re-enactment  of  an  older  patmrcfaal 
religion. — F.  W.  N. 

CISTERN.  In  a  country  which  has  scaicdy 
more  than  one  perennial  stream,  where  fbuntsins 
are  not  abundant,  and  where  the  months  of  sum- 
mer pass  without  rain,  the  preservation  of  the  rain- 
water in  cisterns  mini  always  have  been  a  matter 
of  vast  importance,  not  only  in  the  pastme- 
grounds,  but  in  gardens,  and,  above  all,  in 
towns.  Hence  the  frequent  mention  of  cistenu 
in  Scripture,  and  more  especially  of  those  which 
are  found  in  the  open  country.  These  were,  it 
seems,  the  property  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
formed  (Num.  xxi.  22).  Tbtej  are  usually 
little  more  than  large  pits,  but  sometimes  take  the 
character  of  extensive  subtoraneous  vaults,  c^ 
only  by  a  small  mouth,  like  that  of  a  woL 
They  are  filled  with  rain  water,  and  (where  the 
clinoate  allows)  with  snow  during  winter,  and  are 
then  closed  at  the  mouth  with  large  flat  stoocs, 
over  which  sand  is  spread  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  their  being  easily  discovered.  If  by  say 
chance  the  waters  which  &e  shepherd  has  thai 
treasured  up  are  lost  by  means  of  an  earthquake 
or  some  other  casualty,  or  are  stolen,  both  he  and 
his  flocks  are  exposed  to  great  and  imminent 
danger ;  as  are  also  travellers  who  hasten  to  s 
cistern  and  find  its  waters  gone.  For  this  leason 
a  failure  of  water  is  used  as  the  image  of  say 
great  calamity  (Isa.  xlL  17,  18 ;  xliv.  3).  The« 
is  usually  a  large  deposit  of  mud  at  the  bottom  of 
these  cisterns,  so  that  he  who  falb  into  them,  evm 
when  they  are  without  water,  b  liable  to  perish 
miserably  (Gkn.  xxxvii.  23^  sq. ;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6; 
Lam.  iii.  53;  Ps.  xl.  2;  Ixix.  15).  Cistau 
were  sometimes  used,  when  empty,  as  prisons,  sod 
indeed  prisons  which  were  constructed  under- 
ground received  tlie  some  name;,  y\2  (Gen. 
xxxix.  20 ;  xl.  15). 

In  cities  the  cisterns   were  works  of  much 
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labour,  for  they  were  either  hewn  in  the  roclu  or 
surrounded  with  subterraneous  waUi,  and  lined 
with  a  fine  incrustation.  The  system  which  in 
this  respect  formerly  pievailed  in  Palestine  is, 
doat)tle8S,  the  same  that  exists  at  present ;  and 
indeed  there  is  every  probability  that  most  of 
the  cisterns  now  in  use  were  constructed  in  very 
ancient  times.  Professor  Robinson  assures  us, 
that  *  the  main  dependence  of  Jerusalem  at  the 
preient  day  is  on  its  cisterns ;  and  this  has  pzo* 
kaUy  always  been  the  case.*  He  then  mentions 
the  immense  cisterns  now  and  anciently  existing 
within  the  area  of  the  Temple;  supplied  partly 
by  rain  water,  and  partly  by  an  aqueduct  from  So- 
lomon's Pool^  and  which,  of  themselves,  would  fur- 
nish a  tolerable  supply  in  case  of  a  siege.  *  But, 
in  addition  to  these,  almost  every  private  house  in 
Jerusalem,  of  any  size,  is  understood  to  have  at 
least  one  or  more  cisterns,  excavated  in  the  soft 
limestone  rock  on  which  the  city  is  built  The 
house  of  Mr.  Lanneau,  in  which  we  resided,  had 
no  less  than  four  cisterns;  and  as  these  are  but  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  all  the  better 
class  of  houses  are  supplied,  I  subjoin  here  the 

dimensions : 

Length.  Breadth.  Depth. 

L      15  feet«  8  feet.  12  feet 

II  .    8    „  4    „  15 

m.  10    „  10    „  15 

IV.  30    „  30    „  20 

Tliis  last  is  enormously  large,  and  the  numbers 
given  are  the  least  estimate.  The  cisterns  have 
usually  merely  a  round  opening  at  the  lop,  some- 
times built  up  with  stonework  above,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  curb  and  a  wheel  for  the  bucket ; 
so  that  they  have  externally  much  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  well.  The  water  is  c(m- 
Uucted  into  them  fiom  the  roo&  of  the  houses 
dnring  the  rainy  season  ;^:and,  with  proper  care^ 
remains  pure  and  sweet  during  the  whole  sununer 
and  autumn.  In  this  manner  most  of  the  larger 
houses  and  the  public  buildings  are  supplied. 
The  Latin  convent,  in  particular,  is  said  to  be 
amply  furnished ;  and  m  seasons  of  drought  is 
able  to  deal  out  a  sufficiency  for  all  the  Christian 
inhabitants  of  the  city. 

Most  of  these  cisterns  have  undoubtedly  come 
down  fiom  ancient  times;  and  their  immense 
extent  furnishes  a  full  solution  of  the  question  as 
to  the  supply  of  water  for  the  city.  Under  the 
disadvantages  of  its  position  in  this  respect,  Jeru- 
salem must  necessarily  have  always  hem  depend- 
ent oa  its  cbtems ;  and  a  city  which  thus  an- 
nually laid  in  its  supply  for  seven  or  eight  months 
could  never  be  overtaken  by  a  want  of  water 
during  a  siege.  Nor  is  this  a  trait  peculiar  to 
the  Holy  City ;  for  the  case  is  the  same 
throughout  all  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Ben- 
jamin. Fountains  and  streams  are  few,  as  com- 
pared with  Europe  and  America;  and  the  inha- 
bitants, therefore,  collect  water  during  the  rainy 
season  in  tanks  and  cisterns  in  the  cities,  in  the 
fields,  and  along  the  high  roads,  for  the  sustenance 
of  thonselves  and  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and 
for  the  comfort  of  the  passing  traveller.  Many, 
if  not  the  most,  of  these  are  obviously  antique ; 
and  they  exist  not  unfrequently  along  the  ancient 
roads  which  are  now  deserted.  Thus,  on  the  long- 
forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel,  *  broken 
cisterns^  of  high  antiquity  are  found  at  regular 
intovals.    That  Jerusalem  was   thus  actually 


supplied  of  old  with  water  is  apparent  also  from 
the  numerous  remains  of  ancient  cisterns  still  ex- 
isting in  the  tract  north  of  the  city,  which  was 
once  enclosed  within  die  walls*  [Rbsbrvoirs]. 

CITIES.     [Towns.] 

CITIES  OF  REFUGE.  Places  of  refuge 
where,  under  the  cover  of  religion,  the  guilty 
and  die  unfortunate  might  find  shelter  and  pro- 
tection were  not  imknown  among  the  ancient 
heathen.  The  jus  asyli,  or  right  of  shelter  and 
impunity,  was  enjoyed  by  certain  places  reputed 
sacred,  such  as  groves,  temples .  and  altars. 
This  protective  power  commonly  spread  itself 
over  a  considerable  district  round  the  holy  spot, 
and  was  watched  over  and  preserved  by  severe 
penalties.  Yet  the  fate  of  Pausanias,  were  there 
no  other  similar  case,  shows  that  it  could  not 
always  stand  against  the  assaults  of  popular  in- 
dignation. Pausanias,  having  tampered  with  the 
great  enemies  of  his  native  country,  the  Persians, 
was  tried  at  Sparta  and  condemned.  In  order  to 
escape  from  the  consequent  punisliment,  he  fled 
into  a  temple  of  Minerva.  With  a  view  to  keep 
him  there  and  thus  punish  him  with  deaUi,  the 
Epbcvi  blocked  up  the  doon  and  destroyed  the 
roof,  the  mother  of  the  criminal  bringing  the  first 
stone. 

Among  the  Grredcs  and  Romans  the  number  of 
these  places  of  asylum  became  in  proems  of  time 
very  great,  and  led,  by  abuse,  to  a  fresh  increase 
of  criminals.  Tiberius,  in  ccmsequence^  caused  a 
solenm  inquiry  into  their  efiects  to  be  made, 
whidi  resulted  in  a  diminution  of  their  number 
and  a  limitation  of  their  privileges  (Suet  Tib. 
37,  compared  with  Emesti,  Excursus  ad  h,  I.; 
Osiander,  De  Asylis  GetUiumy  in  Gronov.  The- 
saur.  t  vi.). 

In  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  iv.  33)  mention  is 
made  of  a  city  having  the  jus  asyli — 'Onias 
withdrew  himself  into  a  sanctuary  at  Daphne 
that  lieth  by  Antiochia.*  The  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ei^iesus  (Acts  xix.  27)  was  also  a  heathen 
asylum,  whose  privileges  in  this  respect  increased 
with  the  progress  of  time. 

This  pagan  custom  passed  into  Christianity. 
As  early  as  Constantino  the  Ghreat,  Christian 
churches  were  asylums  for  the  unfortunate  persons 
whom  an  outraged  law  or  powerful  enemies  pur- 
sued. Theodosius,  in  431,  extended  this  privilege 
to  the  houses,  gardens,  and  other  places  which 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  churches,  and 
the  synod  of  Toledo,  in  681,  widened  the  right  of 
asylum  to  thirty  paces  from  every  churoh.  Since 
then  this  ecclesiastical  privilege  prevailed  in  the 
whole  of  Catholic  Christendmn,  and  was  pre- 
served undiminished,  at  least  in  Italy,  so  long 
as  the  papal  independence  remained.  The 
right  acted  beneficially  in  ages  when  violence 
and  revenge  predominated,  and  fixed  habitations 
were  less  common  than  now ;  but  its  tendency  to 
transfer  power  from  the  magistrate  to  the  priest- 
hood was  injurious  to  the  inviolability  of  law 
and  the  steady  administration  of  justice.  It  has 
accordingly  in  recent  times  been  abrogated  by 
most  governments  (ConverseUums  Lexicon,  in 
voc.). 

Among  the  Jews  the  <  cities  of  refuge'  bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  asylum  of  the  classic 
nations,  but  were  happily  exempt  from  the  evil 
consequences  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  aflbrd,  even  to  the  present  day,  no  mean 
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proof  of  the  sapesrior  wiidom  and  benignant  spirit 
of  the  Jewish  laws. 

The  institution  was  framed  with  a  view  to 
abate  the  evils  which  ensued  from  the  old  esta* 
blished  rights  of  the  blood-avenger  [Blood-Rs- 
vbmob],  and  thereby  to  further  the  prevalence  in 
the  nation  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  forgiving  spirit 

From  the  laws  on  this  point  (Exod.  xxi.  13 ; 
Num.  zxxv.  9^ ;  Deut.  xiz.  1-13)  it  appears 
that  Moses  set  apart  out  of  the  sacerdotal  cities 
six  as  ^cities  of  refuge.*  There  were,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  three,  namely,  *  Beser 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  oountiy  of  tiie 
Reubenites,  and  Ramoth  in  Oilead  of  the  Gadites, 
and  Golan  in  Bashan  of  the  Manassites'  (Deut 
iv.  43) ;  on  the  western  side  three,  namely,  <  Kedesh 
in  Galilee  in  Mount  Naphtali,  and  Shechem  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  and  Kiijath-arba,  which  is  He- 
bron, in  the  mountain  of  Judah*  (Josh.  xx.  7). 
If  foimd  desirable,  then  other  cities  might  be 
added.  An  inspection  of  the  map  will  show  how 
wisely  these  places  were  chosen  so  as  to  make  a 
city  of  refuge  easy  of  access  from  all  parts  of  the 
land.  To  any  one  of  these  cities  a  person  who 
had  unawares  and  unintenticmally  slam  any  one 
might  flee,  and  if  he  reached  it  before  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  avenger  of  blood,  he  was  safe 
within  its  shelter,  provided  he  did  not  remove 
more  than  a  thousand  yards  fh>m  its  circuit,  nor 
quit  the  refuge  till  the  decease  of  the  high-priest 
under  whom  the  homicide  had  taken  place.  If, 
however,  he  transgressed  these  provisions^  the 
avenger  might  lawfully  put  him  to  death.  The 
roads  leading  to  the  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be 
kept  in  good  repair.  Before  however,  the  fugitive 
could  avail  himself  of  the  shelter  conceded  by 
the  laws,  he  was  to  undergo  a  solemn  trial,  and 
make  it  appear  to  the  satu&ction  of  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  where  the  homicide  was  com- 
mitted that  it  was  purely  accidental.  Should 
he,  however,  be  found  to  have  been  guilty  of 
murder,  he  was  delivered  *  into  the  hand  of  the 
avenger  of  blood,  that  he  might  die.* 

And  the  Israelites  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
spare  him  either  ftom  considentions  of  pity  or  in 
consequence  of  any  pecuniary  ransom.  This  dis- 
allowal  of  a  compensation  by  money  in  the  case 
of  murder  shows  a  just  regard  for  human  life,  and 
appears  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  Hebrew 
l^islation  when  compared  wim  the  practice  of 
other  countries  (Athens,  for  instance,  and  Islam), 
in  which  pecuniary  atonements  were  allowed, 
if  not  encouraged,  and  where,  in  consequence, 
^e  life  of  the  poor  must  have  been  in  as  great 
jeopardy  as  the  character  of  the  wealthy. 

The  asylum  afibrded  by  Moses  displays  the 
same  benign  regard  to  human  life  in  respect  of 
the  homicide  himself.  Had  no  obstacle  been  put 
in  the  way  of  the  Goel,  instant  death  would  have 
awaited  any  one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  occa- 
simi  die  death  of  another.  By  his  wise  arrange- 
ments, however,  Moses  interposed  a  seasonable 
delay,  and  enabled  the  manslayer  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  and  justice  of  his  country.  Momentary 
wiath  could  hardly  execute  its  feU  purposes,  and 
a  suitable  refuge  was  provided  for  the  guiltless 
and  unfortunate. 

Yet  as  there  is  a  wide  space  between  the  inno- 
cence of  mere  homicide  and  the  guilt  of  actual 
murder,  in  which  various  degrees  of  blame  might 
easilv  exist,  so  the  legislator  took  means  to  make 
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the  condition  of  the  manslayer  less  haniy  thm  it 
was  before  the  act  or  the  miscfaancep  tot  entire 
impunity  might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  nteomuj 
precaution  and  care.  With  great  propriety, 
therefore,  was  the  homicide  made  to  wel  sonie 
legal  inconvenience.  Accordingly  he  was  re- 
moved from  his  patrimony,  restricted  in  Ik 
sphere  of  locomotion,  affected  indirectly  in  his 
pecuniary  interests,  and  probably  redu^  fisn 
an  affluent  or  an  easy  station  to  one  of  service  snd 
labour  (Michaelis,  Moa,  Bechty  ri.  4>  Shoold 
any  reader  still  think  that  this  treatment  of  t 
manslayer  was  unnecessarily  severe,  let  kim 
advert  to  the  spirit  of  the  age^  and  especially 
study  the  recc^ised  rights  of  die  next  of  xin  to  t 
slain  person,  and  he  will  most  probably  be  itadj 
to  allow  that  everything  was  done  in  this  matter 
which  circumstances  admitted.  Tlie  benefit  of 
the  protection  afforded  was  common  to  sbangcn 
and  flojouroeis  with  native  Israelites. 

What  ensues  rests  on  the  authority  <i(  the 
Rabbins.  In  order  to  give  the  fugitive  all  pos- 
sible advantage  in  his  flight,  it  was  the  bunneH 
of  the  Sanhedrim  to  make  the  roads  that  led  to 
the  cities  of  refuge  cmivenient  by  enlarging  them 
and  removing  every  obstruction  that  might  hart 
his  foot  or  hinder  his  speed.  No  hillock  was  left, 
no  river  was  allowed  over  which  there  was  not  a 
bridge,  and  the  road  was  at  least  two  and  thirty 
cubits  broad.  At  every  turning  there  were  potti 
erected  bearing  the  words  Rejuae,  E^yffe,  to 
guide  the  unhappy  man  in  his  flight ;  and  two 
students  in  the  law  were  appointed  to  accompsny 
him,  that,  if  the  avenger  ^uld  overtake  him 
before  he  reached  the  city,  diey  might  attamt 
to  pacify  him  till  the  le^  investigation  coold 
take  place. 

Wnen  once  settled  in  the  city  of  refuge^  the 
manslayer  had  a  convenient  habitaticm  anigned 
him  gratuitously,  and  the  citizens  were  to  tesdi 
him  some  trade  whereby  he  might  support  him- 
self. To  render  his  confinement  more  easy,  die 
mothers  of  the  high-priests  used  to  feed  and 
clothe  these  unfortunate  fugitives,  that  ^y  might 
not  be  impatient  and  pray  for  the  death  of  their 
sons,  on  whose  decease  they  were  restoaed  to  ther 
liberty  and  their  property.  If  the  slayer  dkd  m 
the  city  of  refuge  before  he  was  rdeased,  hii 
bones  were  delivered  to  his  relatioosi,  bAk  tiie 
death  of  the  high-priest^  to  be  buried  in  die 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  (Lewis,  Origmet  He- 
braicai). 

That  the  right  of  asylum  among  the  Jews  vai 
in  later  periods  of  their  history  so  extended  as  to 
open  the  door  to  great  abuses  may  be  inleind 
from  1  Mace  x.  43,  where  unqualilled  imptmitT 
and  exemption  fiom  both  liabilities  and  penaHiei 
are  promised,  under  the  influence,  not  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  but  of  heathen  morals  and  affibiti0D, 
to  *  whosoever  they  be  that  flee  unto  the  tem^ 
at  Jerusalem,  or  bie  within  the  liberties  thereof 

In  the  words  now  cited  reference  appears  to  be 
made  to  a  custom  which  prevailed  fiom  very  ^J 
times,  both  among  the  chosen  neople  and  tibe  ns^ 
tions  of  the  world,  of  fleeing,  m  case  of  penooil 
danger,  to  the  altar.  With  the  Jews  it  was  cu^on- 
ary  for  the  fiigitive  to  lay  hold  of  the  bom  « 
the  altar,  whether  in  the  tabernacle  or  tenpk; 
by  which,  however,  shelter  and  security  we^  oh* 
tained  only  for  those  who  had  committed  sini  <■ 
ignorance  or  inadvertence:  thus  true  did  JfoiCi 
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renmin  to  hit  principle  that  tiie  wilAil  shedding  of 
haman  blood  could-  only  by  blood  be  atoned — a 
principle  which  the  advances  of  civilixation  and 
the  spread  of  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  Gospel  have 
caused  to  be  questioned,  if  not  exploded  (Exod.  xxi. 
14 ;  1  Kmgs  I  bO ;  ii.  28).  From  the  two  last  pas- 
sages it  seems  that  state  criminals  also  sought  the 
protection  of  the  altar,  probably  more  fVom  the 
foreeofcustom  than  any  express  law.  Their  safety, 
however,  depended  on  the  will  of  the  king ;  for  in 
the  passages  referred  to  it  appears  that  in  one  case 
fthat  of  Adonijah)  life  was  spared,  but  in  the  other 
(that  of  Joab)  it  was  taken  away  even  *  by  the 
altar.*   Compare  Blatt  xxiii.  36.--J.  R.  B 

CrriZENSHIP.    Strict  isolation  did  by  no 
means,  as  some  suppose,  form  the  leading  prin- 
ciole  in  the  system  of  theocracy  as  laid  down  by 
Moses,  since  even  non-Israelites,  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  ^3,  ^"03,  or  SK^h,  not  only  were 
allowed  to   reside    in    Palestine,   but  had  the 
fullest  protection  of  the  law,  eoually  with  the 
native  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  19 ;  Lev.  xxiv.  22 ; 
Num.  XV.  15 ;  xxxv.  15 ;  Deut  L  16 ;  xxiv.  17  : 
the  law  of  usury,  Deut  xxiii.  20,  made,  how- 
ever, an  exception),  and  were  besides  recom- 
mended in  general  terms  by  Moses  to  humanity 
and  charity  (Exod.  xxii.  21 ;  xxiii.  9 ;  Lev.  xix. 
33, 34  ;  Deut.  x.  18 ;  comp.  Jer.  vii.  6 ;  Mai.  iii-d ; 
Jose^  Contra  Ap,  ii.  28),  as  well  as  to  a  participa- 
ikn  m  certain  prerogatives  granted  to  the  poor  of 
the  land,  such  as  a  share  in  the  tithe  and  feast- 
ofTeriog,    and    the  harvest  in  the  Jubilee-year 
(Deut  xiv.  29;  xvi.   10,  14;   xxvi.   11;   Lev. 
XXV.  6).     In  return,  it  was  required  on  the  part  of 
non- Israelites  not  to  commit  acts  by  which  the 
religious  feelings  of  the  people  might  be  hurt 
(Exod.  XX.  10  ;  Lev.  xvii.  10 ;  xviii.  26  ;  xx.  2 ; 
xxiv.  16;  Deut  v.  14.   The  eating  of  an  animal 
which  ha4  died  a  natural  death,  Deut  xiv.  21, 
seems  to  have  been  die  sole  exception).  The  advan- 
tage the  Jew  had  over  theGentile  was  thus  strictly 
spiritual,  in  his  being  a  citizen,  a  member  of  the 

theocracy,  of  the  niH^  /Tip  (community  of  God), 
on  whom  positive  laws  were  enjoined.     But  even 
to  this  spiritual  privilege  Gentiles  were  admitted 
under  certain   restrictions    (Deut  xxiii.    1-9)  ; 
thus  we  find  among   the  Israelites,    ^Kll,  an 
Edomite  (1  Sam.  xxi.  8A  as  also  iiniK,  an 
Hittite  (a  Canaanite).     The  only  nations  that 
were  altogether  excluded  from  the  citizenship  of 
the  theocracy  by  especial  command  of  the  Lord, 
were  the  Ammonites  and  Moabities,  from  a  feeling 
of  vengeance  against  them :  and  in  the  same  situ- 
ation were  all  castrated  nersons,  and  bastards,  from 
a  feeling  of  disgrace  and  shame  (Deut.  xxiii.  1-6). 
In  the  time  of  Solomon,  no  less  than  153,600  stran- 
gers were  resident  in  Palestine  (2  Chron.  ii.  17). 
Roman  citizenship  (woAircio,  Acts  xxii.  28, 
jus  civitatis,  civitas^  was  granted   in  the  times 
of  the  Emperors  to  wnole  provinces  and  cities  (Dio 
Cass.  xli.  25 ;  Suet^«^.  47),  as  also  to  single 
individuals,  for  some  service  K»dered  to  the  state 
or  the  imperial  family  (Suet  Avff.  47),  or  even 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  (Acts  xxiL  28 ;  Dio 
Cass.  xli.  24).    The  Apostle  Paul  was  a  Roman 
citizen  by  &inily  (Acts,  L  c),  and  hence  his  pro- 
testing against  corporal  or  capital  pimishment 
(Acts  xvi.  37  ;  comp.  Cic.  Verr.  v.  57, 65 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eedes,  v.  1,  etr.).— E.  M. 
CITRON.    [Tapuach.] 
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CLAUDA  (KAo^),  a  small  island  off  the 
S.W.  coast  of  Crete,  mentioned  in  Acts  xxviL  16. 
It  was  also  called  Gaudos  TMela,  ii.  7;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat,  iv.  42),  and  now  bears  the  name  of 

Gozzo. 

CLAUDIA  (KXetvSia),  a  Christian  female  of 
Rome,  mentioned  in  2  Tim.  iv.  21. 

CLAUDIUS  (KXo^ios),  the  fifth  Roman  em- 
peror, and  successor  of   Caligula,  A.n.   41-54 
(Acts  xi.  28 ;   xviii.    2).     His  full  name  was 
Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus.    Previously 
to  his  accession  he  led  rather  a  dissolute  life,  and 
the  throne  was  in  a  great  measure  secured  to  him 
through  the  address  and  solicitaHons  of  Herod 
Agrippa  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  2.  1,  c.  3  and  4 ; 
comp.  Suet  Clattd,  10).      This  obligation   he 
retunied  by  great  and  peculiar  favours  to  that 
personage ;  and  the  Jews  were  generally  treated 
with  indulgence  till  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
when  those  who  abode  at  Rome  were  all  banished 
thence    (Acts  xviii.  2 ;    comp.    Suet    Cltntd, 
25).     Several  famines  occurred  under  Claudius, 
one  of  which,  in  the  fourth  ^ear  of  his  reign, 
extended  to  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  appean  to 
be  that  which  was  foretold  by  Agabus  (Acts  xi. 
28,  and  Kuinoel,  in  loo. ;  fUso  Krebs,  Obs.  in 
N.  T.  p.  210> 

CLAUDIUS  LYSLVS.  [Ly8IA«.] 
CLAUDIUS  FELIX.  [Vklix.] 
CLAY,  a  substance  frequently  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  chiefly  with  reference  to  its  employment 
by  the  potter,  the  elegant  and  useful  forms  assumed 
by  the  rude  material  under  his  hands  supplying  a 
significant  emblem  of  the  Divine  powtf  over  the 
destinies  of  man  (Isa.  Ixiv.  8 ;  Rom.  ix.  21).  A 
remarkable  allusion  to  the  use  of  clay  in  sealing 
occurs  in  Job  xxxviii.  14,  *  He  tumeth  it  as  clay 
to  the  seal.*  This  may  be  explained  by  reference 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  impressing  unbumt 
bricks  with  certam  marks  and  inscriptions  which 
were  obviously  made  by  means  of  a  large  seal  or 
stamp.  We  trace  this  in  the  bricks  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon  [Bricks].  Modem  Oriental  usages 
supply  another  iluistratioiL  Travellers,  ^\wn 
entering  the  khans  .in  towns,  often  observe  the 
rooms  m  which  goods  have  been  left  in  charge  of 
the  kha^J9e  sealed  on  the  outside  with  clay.  A 
piece  of  clay  is  placed  over  the  lock,  and  impressed 
by  a  large  wooden  stamp  or  seal. 

CLEMENT  (KA^fii)r),  a  person  mentioned  by 
Paul  (Phil.  iv.  3),  as  one  whose  name  was  in  the 
book  of  life.  For  the  meaning  of  this  phrase,  see 
Book  op  Lifb.  This  Clement  was,  by  the  ancient 
church,  identified  with  the  bishop  of  Rome  of  the 
same  name  (Euseb.  Hitt.  Ecclet.  iii.  4 ;  Corutitut, 
Apoat.  vii.  46) ;  and  that  opinion  has  naturally 
been  followed  by  Roman  Catholic  expositors.  It 
cannot  now  be  proved  incorrect;  but  me  suspicion 
exists  that  the  case  here  may  be  as  with  many 
other  names  in  the  New  Testament,  which  have 
been  assigned  to  celebrated  persons  of  a  later 
period.  Clement  is  said  to  have  lived  to  the  third 
year  of  the  emperor  Trajan  (A.n.  100),  when  he 
sufilered  martyrdom. 

There  is  an  epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
diians,  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancient 
church,  and  was  publicly  read  in  many  churches 
[Epistlbs,  Apostolic al]. 

1.  CLEOPAS  (KXcffwor),  one  of  the  two  dis- 
ciples to  whom  Jesus  appeared  in  the  way  to 
Emmaus  (Luke  xxiv.  18).    He  is  not  to  be  cod- 
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founded  with  the  other  Cleophat,  who  wm  also 
called  AlnhflBus. 

2.  CLEOPHAS  (KXanraf),  or  rather  Clopas, 
who  was  aljo  called  Alphsus,  which  lee. 

CLIMATE.     [PALwrriNB.] 

CLOUD.  The  allutions  to  clouds  in  Scrij^ure, 
as  well  as  their  use  in  symbolical  language,  must 
be  understood  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the 
climate,  where  the  sky  scarcely  exhibits  the  trace 
of  a  cloud  fmm  the  be^^inning  of  May  to  the  end  of 
September,  during  which  period  clouds  so  rarely 
appear,  and  rains  so  seldom  fall,  as  to  be  considered 
phenomena — as  was  the  case  with  the  harvest  rain 
which  Samuel  inroked  (1  Sam.  zii.  17,  18),  and 
with  the  little  cloud,  not  larger  than  a  man^s 
hand,  the  appearance  of  which  in  the  west  was 
immediately  noticed  as  something  remarkable  not 
only  in  itself,  hut  as  a  sure  harbinger  of  rain 
(1  Kings  xyiii.  44). 

As  in  such  climates  clouds  refreshingly  veil  the 
oppressive  glories  of  the  s\m,  clouds  often  symbo- 
lixe  the  Divine  pretence,  as  indicating  the  splen- 
dour,  insupportable  to  man,  of  that  glory  wliich 
they  wholly  or  partiallv  conceal  (Ezod.  xvi.  10 ; 
xxxiii.  9;  xxxiv.  ft;  xl.  31,  35;  Num.  xi.  25; 
xxi.  ft  ;  Job  xxii.  14 ;  Ps.  xviii.  11,  12;  xcvii.  2; 
civ.  3 ;  Isa.  xix.  1 ;  Matt.  xvii.  ft ;  xxiv.  30,  &c. ; 
Actj  i.  9;  Rev.  i.  7;  xiv.  14,  16).  Somewhat 
allied  to  this  use  is  that  which  makes  clouds 
the  symbols  of  the  Divine  power  (2  Sam.  xxii.  12 ; 
Ps.  Ixviii.  34  ;  lxxxix.% ;  civ.  3 ;  Nahum  i.  3). 

Clouds  are  also  the  symbol  of  armies  and  mul- 
titudes of  people  (Jer.  iv.  13;  Isa.  Ix.  8;  Heb. 
xii.  1).  This  is  often  very  scientifically  ex- 
plained by  the  information  that  clouds  are  com- 
posed of  innumerable  drops  of  rain  or  vapour. 
This,  although  true,  is  certainly  not  the  trudi 
which  the  Hebrew  poets  had  in  view.  Any  one 
who  has  noticed  the  effect  of  a  large  and  compact 
body  of  men  upon  the  surface  of  an  extensive 
plain,  moving  like  a  cloud  in  the  clear  sky,  or 
who  has  seen  a  similar  body  of  men  upcm  the 
side  of  a  distant  hill,  will  find  a  more  obvious 
source  of  the  comparison. 

There  are  many  other  dispersed  symbolical 
allusions  to  clouds  in  Scripture  not  coming  under 
these  descn^ons ;  but  tneir  purport  is  in  every 
case  too  obvious  to  need  explanation  (see  particu- 
larly Prov.  xvi.  15;  Eccles.  xii.  2;  Isa.  iv.  5; 
xliv.  22;  2  Pet.  ii.  17;  Jude  12). 

CLOUD,  PILLAR  OF.     [Exodus.] 

CNIDUS  (Kj-rjoj),  otherwise  Gnidcs,  a  town 
and  peninsula  of  Doris  in  Caria,  jutting  out  from 
the  south-west  part  of  Asia  Minor,  b^een  the 
islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos.  It  was  celebrated 
for  the  worship  of  Venus  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  965 ; 
Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  xxxvi.  15 ;  Horn.  Odyss.  i.  30). 
The  Romans  wrote  to  this  city  in  favour  of  the 
Jews  (1  Mace  xr.  23),  and  St.  Paul  passed  it  in 
his  way  to  Rome  (Actji  xxvii.  7). 

COAL.  It  is  generally  assumed  that,  in  those 
numerous  passages  of  our  version  in  which  the 
word  coal  occurs,  cAarcoaL,  or  some  other  kind  of 
or  tibial  fuel,  is  to  be  understood ;  at  all  events, 
that  tlie  word  has  not  its  English  meaning.  The 
idea  is  founded  upon  the  supposition  that  fossil 
aial  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  as  an  article 
of  fuel,  aiHl  especially  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Syria,  whose  country  it  is  generally  imagined 
did  not  produce  it.  It  lias  indeed  been  strongly 
maintained  thai  ooal  has  not  been  used  (or  fuel, 
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even  in  England,  much  more  &an  400  jcib; 
notwithstanding  the  reasons  alleged  by  Honlej 
and  others  that  the  Romans  worked  ooalHuines  in 
this  country ;  and  by  Whittaker,  that  it  was  med 
as  fuel  by  the  Sasums.  Truth,  however,  hoe, 
perhaps,  as  usually,  lies  in  the  middle.  Al* 
thongn  the  general  use  of  ooal  for  toA  is  evoi  ia 
this  country  of  comparatively  recent  date,  sal 
certainly  so  in  everr  other,  yet  the  ooochiBiao 
that  it  was  totally  unknown  and  unemployed  fv 
any  purpose,  either  here  or  in  other  couaiiies,  iD> 
eluding  even  Syria,  does  not  necessatily  Mkw. 
The  existence  of  ooal  in  Sffria  b  now  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt.  Many  indicatioos  of  coal  occur 
m  the  Lebanon  mountains ;  ^be  seams  of  thii 
mineral  even  potrude  through  the  superincumbent 
stmta  in  various  directions.  At  Coroale,  eigbt 
hours  from  Beiront,  at  2500  feet  above  the  lerd 
of  the  sea,  where  the  coal-seams  are  three  feet  in 
thickness,  a  mine  is  actually  being  worked  by 
order  of  Mohammed  Ali,  in  which  more  than  100 
men  are  employed.  The  coal  is  of  good  quality, 
and  mixed  with  iron  pyrites.  In  1 837  the  qoao- 
tity  of  coal  extracted  was  14,700  cantars  of  317 
okes,  each  making  about  4000  tons.  A  fomace 
for  smelting  the  ore  and  a  railroad  to  convey  the 
coals  to  Beirout  were  then  in  contemphUioiL 
(Elliot,  vol.  ii.  p.  257;  and  Dr.  Bowiing'i 
*  Report'). 

The  following  passage  from  the  Ilepl  rm'  XlBur 
of  Theophrastus,  proves  beyond  a  doubt,  in  the 
opinion   of  his  learned  translator  and  annotst<v 
Sir  John  Hill,  that  fossil  coal  was  employed  at 
least  by  '  the  smiths,*  ol  xa^<t^»  ^^  the  time  of 
that  ancient  naturalist.     06s  8^  KoXavoi^  cM^ 
AtrBiKucaSf  r&tf  BpvwrofUvanff  9ik  rifw  jcpftA^,  «^ 
7(»8cii.  iKKodovrtu  hi  ital  mfpovwrai  KoBhnp  tH 
lhf0paK€S.  ^lal  91  wtpt  re  r^w  hiytHrrlinp^^  Srsv  ssl 
rh  liXtKTpoVf  Koi  iv  TJi  *HXe^  Bal9t{6trrttw  '0A»|^- 
wid(€  r^v  J*  6povSj  oh  icol  ol  xo^^^  xp*""^  *'• 
On  tliis  passage  Sir  John  Hill  obserres,  *  TV 
substance  here  denoted,  whatever  mistakes  thoe 
have  been  among  authors  since  about  it,  appesn 
to  me  to  be  evidently  no  other  than  the  cowmm 
pU-coal ;  and  I  have  made  it  appear  as  clesdy 
so  in  the  translation,  only  by  having  properiy 
rendered  the  word  &i^poircr,  the  carelessly  ini»> 
understanding  which  woid  alone  has  been  the 
occasion  of  all  the  erroneous  guesses  about  the 
substance  denoted.     The  authws  of  these  seen 
all  to  have  understood  the  word  &vQpal^  as  upa- 
fying  fossil  or  pit-coal ;  and  therefore  as  the  autbor 
compares  the  burning  of  this  substance  to  tiist^ 
they  were  necessitated  to  think  of  some  other  sab- 
stance  that  be  might  here  mean,  as  it  was  impos- 
sible  he  should  compare  a  thing  to  itseli^  haai- 
orrat  KoBdwtp  oi  du^pcuccf ,  evidently,  ^  they  kindle 
and  bum  like  wood  coals,*'  or,  as  we  call  it,  cha^ 
coal,  for  that  is  the  genuine  and  determinate  sense 
of  the  word  Mpa^  in  Greek  and  carbo  in  Latin, 
as  is  evident  from  the  other  works  of  TlMOphns- 
tiis,  Plioy,  and  all  the  older  naturalists.    Brio 
the  more  correct  of  the  modems,  when  they  wooM 
express  what  we  call  pit-coal,  the  substance  here 
dfscribed  by  the  author,  never  use  the  wnh 
ipBpaJ^  or  carbo,  but  always  XiBa^Bpa^  or  csrbo 
fos«ilis  (see  Woodward,  Charlton,  and  Bfantt). 
The  similar  use  of  this  bitumen  got  it  the  nunc 
of  coal,  but  always  with  an  addition  that  distin- 
guished it  from  what  was  more  commcoly  and 
properly  so  called,  and  tJ.pntJ  its  being  not  ^ 
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vegetable  but  of  fo«il  origin*  (London,  1774,  pp. 
6i-66).  So  clear  a  testimony  to  the  use  of  pit- 
coal  by  artificers  in  Greece^  nearly  300  years  b.c., 
with  the  well-ascertained  existence  of  coal  in 
Syricky  emerging  to  the  very  surface,  may,  in  con- 
junction with  some  particulars  respecting  the 
mention  of  coal  in  the  Scriptures,  tend  to  show 
the  possibility  that  coal,  in  the  proper  sense,  was 
Dot  wholly  unknown  or  unemployed  by  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  &c.  The  Hebrew  words  most 
frequently  and  properly  translated  coal  are  two, 

n^n^  and  DnS).    Though  the  Hebrews  seem  to 

have  frequently  used  the  word  TOT\y  in  the  same 
generic  sense  as  we  do  when  we  say  a  ton  of  coals, 
meaning  coals  not  yet  burnt,  a  pan  of  coals, 
meaning  coals  on  fire,  and  as  tiie  Greeks,  though 
not  so  loosely,  apply  &y$pajcM,  and  the  Romans 
carbOy  yet  when  precision  required  it,  the  Hebrews, 
as  well  as  ourselves  and  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans, 
knew  bow  to  express  the  difiierence  in  the  case  of 
igmted  coals,  which  they  most  commonly  do  by 
the  addition  of  t^,  a  distinction  preserved  in  the 
Septuagint  by  the  word  itvp  (though  the  Septua^ 
gint  often  introduces  this  word  when  tlie  sense  of 
the  single  Hebrew  word  seems  to  require  it,  and 
generally  with  great  correctness) ;  and  which  dis- 
tinction is  also  generally  preserved  in  the  Vulgate 
by  the  use  of  the  appropnate  word  pruna : — Scnr. 
ad  uEn,  xi.  788 :  *Docet  hoc  esse  oiscrimen  inter 
prunam  et  carbonem,  quod,  ilia  accensa  sit,  hie 
verd  extinctus.  Sed  etiam  dum  ardet  carbo  dici- 
tur*  (Faccblati\  The  following  classification  is 
oflered,  comprenending  all  the  instances  in  which 

the  word  D /Hi  occurs : — Fint,  in  its  generic  and 
indejimte  appUcatUm,  that  is,  meaning  coal 
whether  ignited  or  not :  2  Sam.  xiv.  7,  *  they  shall 
quench  my  coal  which  is  left;*  Sept  Haiopcuca', 
Volg.  scintillam ;  evidently  ignited,  used  tropic- 
ally  for  posterity,  like  1  Kmgs  xv.  4,  and  several 
other  passages:  Job  xli.  21,  'his  breath  kindleth 
coals,  Mpcutes,  prunas,  t.  e,  coals  not  before  ig- 
nited :  Isa.  xlvii.  14,  '  not  a  coal  to  warm  at,* 

bat  here  die  word  DDH?  decides  the  ignition, 
iy9paKas  rupSs,  prunsB :  Ps.  xviii.  8,  *  coals  were 
kindled  at  it,*  w^fKuccr,  carhones  succensi  sunt : 
Ps.  cxx,  4,  *  with  coals  of  juniper,'  Sept.  ohp  ro7s 
ivBpa^i  rois  ifnifUKoTs ;  Vulg.  cum  carbonibus 
desolatoriis :  Prov.  vi.  28,  English  version  sup- 
plies (hot)  coals  :  Sept.  adds  irvphs  to  dvBft^uPf 
prunas:  Prov.  xxt.  22>  'shall  heap  coals  of  fire 
upon  his  head,*  Sept  supplies  wp6sy  prunas: 
In.  xliv.  19,  'upon  the  coals,*  avQpiK<aVy  car- 
Umes :  Ezek.  xxiv.  1 1, '  upon  the  coals,*  MpoKos, 
prunas. 

Our  secmd  class  consists  of  instances  in  which 
the  word  K^  is  added,  in  order  to  fix  the  sense  of 
ignition : — Lev.  xvi.  12,  'a  censer  full  of  burning 
coals  of  fire,'  dy0pdKuy  iFvp4ty  prunis :  2  Sam. 
xxii.  9,  1 3,  *  coals  of  fire  were  kindled  at  it,*  &v- 
9paK€S  irvp6s,  carhones  ignis  :  Ps.  xviii.  12,  'the 
coals  of  fire  pamed,*  &y0paK(5  irvp6s,  carhones 
ignis :  Ps.  cxl.  10,  'let  burning  coals  fall  on  them,* 
<h^pcUcr  irvp6sy  carhones:  Ezek.  i.  13,  'coals 
of  fire,*  ikpdpdxuv  irvp6sy  carbonum  ignis  :  Ezek. 
X.  2, '  coals  of  fire,*  iyBpdKooy  Trvp6sy  prunis  ignis. 

The  other  Hebrew  word  translated  coal  is  DPIfi. 
It  occurs  only   three  times: — Prov.   xxvi.   21, 

&nS)  DvH^^, '  as  coals  are  to  burning  coals,  and 
wood  to  fire^*  &c.,  *E<rx(if>a  ivBpci^t,  sicut  carhones 
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ad  prunas :  here  the  word  DflQ  plainly  means 
unignited  coal  (Qu.  mineral  coalf),  as  appears 
from  the  parallel  comparison,  and '  as  toood  to^e.* 
Isa.  xliv.  12) '  the  smith  worketh  in  the  coals  :  the 
Sept  has  no  corresponding  word,  but  old  com- 
mentators read  iv  iyBpa^i,  in  prunis.  Isa.  liv. 
16,  '  the  smith  that  bloweth  the  coal  in  the  fire,* 
MpoKoSf  prunas.    From  the  foregoing  analysis  it 

appears  that  the  word  TDU^  often  means  coals 

thoroughly  ignited ;  but  DHD,  coal  before  being 
ignited. 

There  are  several  instances  in  which  the  word 
'coal'  in  our  version  is  an  improper  transla- 
tion. 1  Kings,  xix.  6,  D^fi VI  D^V  '  a  cake  baken 
on  the  cwUsy  iyKpwplas,  subcinericius  panis. 
nSjyi  here  properly  means  a  hot  stone  (a  pave- 
ment, Esth.  i.  6,  and  elsewhere!  and  D^QV'I  D^y 
properly  mean  small  cakes  baxed  under  ashes — 
a  common  food  to  this  day  among  the  Orientals, 
especially  when  travelling  [Bbbad].  ()V*1  is  also 
a  hot  stone  throvm  into  milk  or  broth  in  order  to 
heat  it  (Gksenius).  ArH>ther  mis-translation  oc- 
curs (Hab.  iii.  5), '  burning  coals  went  forth  at  hia 
feet  *  in  the  margin  '  burning  diseases'  (Deut 
XXX  24).  The  Sept  varies  widely;  the  Vulgate 
still  more  widely — 'egredietur  diabolus,'  which  is, 
however,  explained  as  pestis  by  the  commentators. 
Another  mis-translation  is  (Lam.  iv.  8),  'Hieir 
viss^  is  blacker  than  a  coal  ;*  margin,  '  darker 
than  blackness  ;*  llflK'tD  ^K^^,  \nr\o  dirfi6\7iyy  su- 
per carhones.  Another  mis-translation  occurs 
(Cant  viii.  6),  '  the  coals  thereof  are  coals  of 
fire ;'  B^K  ^BKH  n^QBH,  wc^drrcpa  airnisy  ircpiir- 
rtpa  iFvp6s,  Aid.  &y$paic€s  xvp6sf  ut  lampades 
ignis.  A  questionable  translation  occurs  (Is.  vi. 
6), '  a  live  coal,'  nfiVI,  HyOpoKa  ievp6$y  calculus  ^ 
but  the  Rabbis  render  it '  coal.*  The  instances  of 
the  word  coal  in  the  New  Testament  remain  to  be 
noticed : — (John  xviii.  18), '  afire  of  coals,*  dvBpa- 
Ktdy  ad  prunas.  The  word  here  evidently  means  a 
mass  of^live  charcoal  (so  Suid.  iufOpoKih  wc^vpoic- 
rwiiivoi  &p6paK€Sy  who  gives  an  adage  which 
makes  a  plain  difierence — fi^i  r^v  rtippay  ifnv- 
Tvf,  elf  iofOpoK^  ir4crps,^  which  may  be  ex- 
actly paralleled  by  a  toeU-knoum  English  adage). 
(Eccl.  viii.  10 ;  xi.  32,  occur  in  the  same  sense 
in  the  Apocrypha.)  From  the  foregoing  analysis 
the  following  passages  are  selected  as  counte- 
nancing the  idea  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  natural  coaL  In  the  sublime 
description  of  the  leviathan  (Job  xli.  21),  '  his 
breath  kindleth  coals,*  the  representation,  though 
highly  hyperbolical,  is  of  course  supported  by  a 
consistency  and  proportion  of  idtas.  But  to 
suppose  that  the  word  here  rendered  coals  means 
any  kind  of  artificial  fuel,  reduces  the  whole 
scene  to  an  intolerable  bathos ;  whereas  if  we  refer 
the  word  to  the  natural  production,  it  is  admir- 
ably preserved.  The  association  of  charcoal 
with  a  creature  which 'makes  the  deep  to  boil 
like  a  caldron,*  and  which,  when  on  land,  '  is 
king  of  the  children  of  pride,*  is  too  incongruous 
to  be  attributed  to  the  sublimest  of  ancient  poets ; 
but  it  is  a  conception  worthy  of  his  powers  to 
represent  a  mass  of  coal  ignited  by  the  breath  of 
leviathan.  A  similar  remark  is  due  to  the  mag- 
nificent representation  (2  Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  and 
Ps.  xviii.  o),  '  through  die  brightness  bdbre  Hm 
were  coals  of  fire  kindled.*  This  oft-repeated 
expression  suits  only,  but  it  suits  well,  the  idea  of 
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a  stratam  of  mineral  matter  as  being  i(j;nited  by 
the  material  splendon  attending  on  tbe  Divine 
appearance  and  interposition. — J.  F.  D. 

COCK  (iik4teTmp;  in  Hebr«w  poisibly  133 
Gabfr,  if  Jerome's  version  of  Isa.  xxii.  17,  18  be 
correct :  our  version  of  the  passage  is  ofaascure). 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  bird  and  poultry 
in  general  should  not  be  distinctly  noticed  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures;  especially  as  rearing  galli- 
naceous fowls  was  an  object  of  considerable  eco- 
nomical importance  in  Egypt,  and  their  flesh  one 
of  the  principal  resources  for  the  table  in  every 
part  of  Southern  and  Western  Asia.  It  is  true, 
the  date  when  the  practice  of  obtaining  them  by 
artificial  heat  commenced  in  Egypt  is  sufficiently 
disputable,  and  birds  of  the  genus  Gallus,  pro- 
perly so  called,  are  not  indigenous  in  Western 
Asia,  but  belong  in  their  original  condition  to 
lower  India,  Indo-Chiua,  and  the  great  islands  of 
Austral-Asia.  They  were,  it  may  be  surmised, 
unknown  in  Egypt  when  the  Mosaic  law  was 
promulgated,  and,  though  imported  soon  after, 
they  always  remained  in  an  undetermined  con- 
dition, neither  clean  nor  uncl«m,  but  liable  to  be 
declared  either  by  decisions  swaye«l  by  prejudice, 
or  by  fanciful  analogies ;  perhaps  chiefly  the 
latter ;  because  poultry  are  devourers  of  unclean 
animals,  scorpions,  scolopendra,  small  lizards, 
and  young  serpents  of  every  kind. 

But  althougli  rearing  of  common  fowls  was  not 
encouraged  by  the  Hebrew  population,  it  is  evi- 
dently drawing  inferences  beyond  their  proper 
bounds,  when  it  is  asserted  that  they  were  un- 
known in  Jerusalem,  where  civil  wars,  and  Greek 
and  Roman  dominion,  had  gn^tly  affected  the 
national  manners.  The  excess  of  pharisaical 
punctiliousness  is  evidence  that  opinions  and 
customs  widely  opposed  to  their  own  were  pre- 
valent, and,  in  the  dependant  state  of  the  natum, 
were  openly  professed  even  by  the  numerous  resi- 
dent foreignen,  the  Pagan  garrisons,  and  by  many 
Jews,  undo*  the  influence  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy. 

In  the  denials  of  Peter,  described  in  the  four 
Oospels,  wliere  the  cock-crowing  is  mentioned  by 
our  Lord,  the  words  are  plain  and  direct,  not 
we  think  admitting  of  cavil,  or  of  being  taken  to 
signify  anything  but  the  real  voice  of  the  bird, 
tlie  iAcicropo^iria,  as  it  is  expressed  in  Mark  xiii. 
^5,  in  its  literal  acceptation,  and  not  as  denoting 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  so  called,  because  it  pro- 
claimed a  watch  in  the  night ;  for,  to  what  else 
tlian  a  real  hen  and  her  brood  does  our  Saviour 
allude  in  Luke  xiii.  31,  where  the  text  is 
proof  that  the  image  of  poultry  was  familiar  to 
the  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were 
not  rare  in  Judn  1  To  tiie  present  time  in  the 
East,  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  this  birtl 
is  still  often  kept,  as  amongst  tlie  Celtse  (Caesar, 
Bell,  GalL  iv.  12),  not  so  much  for  food  as  for 
the  purpose  of  announcing  the  approach  and  dawn 
of  day .—C.  H.  S. 

COCKATRICE.    [Skrpbmt.I 

COCKCRO  WING.  The  cock  usually  crows 
aevenil  times  about  midnight,  and  again  about 
break  of  day.  The  latter  time,  because  he  then 
«rows  loudest,  and  his '  shrill  claricHi  *  is  most  use- 
ful by  summoning  man  to  his  lidx)urs,  obtained 
the  appellation  of  the  cockcrowing  emphatically, 
and  by  way  of  eminence ;  though  sometimes  the 
'distinctions  of  the  Jirtt  and  second  cockcrowing 
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are  met  with  in  Jewish  and  heathen  wrilm 
(Bochart,  vol.  iii.  p.  119).  These  timei,  aiid 
these  names  for  them,  were,  no  doubt,  some  cjf  tb)> 
most  ancient  divisions  of  the  night  adopted  in 
the  East,  where  'the  bird  of  dawning*  is  mobt 
probably  indigenous.  The  latter  A^crrdpo^tms 
was  retained  even  when  artificial  divisions  of  time 
were  invented.  In  our  Lord's  time  the  Jews  bad 
evidently  adopted  the  Greek  and  Roman  divisioD 
of  the  night  into  four  periods,  or  watclies ;  each 
consisting  of  three  hours ;  the  first  beginning  at 
six  in  the  evening,  ip  rjl  8cvrcpf  ^vAoicp,  icai  <> 
TJ7  rpiTp  ^vXoirp  (Luxe  xii.  88);  rrrdprii  J« 
pvXeuef  rris  rvicrds  (Matt  xiv.  25 ;  Mark  vi.  4S;. 
These  watches  were  either  numbered  first,  seand, 
third,  and  fourth,  as  now  specified,  or  were  called 
oif^4f  fittroyvKTioPi  AXcicropo^Wa,  wpctt  These 
are  all  mentioned  (Mark  xiii.  35;  VegeL  Re 
Milit.  iii.  8,  '  In  quatuor  partes  ad  clep^ydram 
sunt  divisa  vigilis,  ut  non  amplius  quam  tribus 
horis  noctumis,  nece»e  est  vigilare,^  Censorin,  d^ 
Die  Natal.  Tltpl  ^.  rerciprTjv,  vide  Joseph.  Aittiq. 
xviii.  9,  C.  IIcpl  ^.  Sfvrepoy,  Diod.  Sic.  1H.40; 
Xen.  Anab.  iv.  1.  5). 

It  has  been  considered  a  contradiction  that  M<it- 
tliew  (xxvi.  31),  records  our  Lord  to  have  said  to 
Peter,  vp\y  dXticropa  (fKavrjaaif  rpU  dvafrft<rn  ^<, 
whereas  St  Mark  (xiv.  30),  says,  wply  f)  ils  <lw>r 
ffai.  But  Matthew,  giving  only  tlie  general  sfn$€ 
of  the  admonition  (as  also  Luke  xxii.  34 ;  Joiiii 
xiii.  38),  evidently  alludes  to  tliat  only  wliich  was 
customarily  called  the  cockcrowing,  but  Mark, 
who  wrote  under  Peter's  inspection,  more  accu- 
rately recording  the  very  worde^  nnenti(»is  t> 
two  cockcrowings  (Wetstein  on  Mark  xiv.  3f); 
Scheuchzer,  Phye,  Sacr.  on  Mark  xiii.  35; 
Whitby's  Aofo  on  Matt  xxvi.  34).  Another  ob- 
jection  to  this  part  of  the  Evangelical  history  bas 
been  founded  upon  an  assertion  of  the  Mischiia. 

in  Bava  Kama,  vii.  7,   p^lMIH   j^niO  T^ 

DWlp  ODD  D^BniU,*  They  do  not  breed  cocb 

at  Jerusalem  because  of  the  holy  things' :  because 
it  is  interpreted,  cocks  turn  up  tlie  dunghilU 
and  set  free  the  reptiles  by  which  the  sacrifices 
might  be  polluted  which  were  eaten  as  food ;  and 
tliat,  consequently,  Peter  could  not  hear  one  cnnr. 
But  this  is  sufficietitly  answered  in  the  prccedinig 
article.  Even  the  traditions  themselves  on  tbU 
subject  are  not  uniform;  witness  the  story  in 
Erubin,  p.  26.  I,  of  a  cock  which  killed  a  child, 
and  was  stoned  by  order  of  the  council.  CHhtt 
instances  are  given  by  Reland,  which  show  tha- 
the  cock  might  crow,  though  not  in  the  eity,  aiid 
yet  be  heard  by  Peter  in  the  stillness  of  ttie  night, 
especially  as  the  palace  of  Caiaphas  stood  on  an 
elevated  situation,  at  the  distance  of  scarcely  4U0 
yards  from  the  city  walls.  At  the  same  time  the 
word  dX^wT»p,  being  everywhere  anarthrous  in 
the  New  Testament  (except  Luke  xxii.  60,  where, 
however,  the  article  is  rejected  by  Gricsbach  ujvo 
the  authority  of  a  multitude  of  MSS.),  it  may  be 
inferred  from  this  indefinlteness,  that  cocks,  if  at 
all  tolerated  in  Jerusalem,  were  far  less  comisoQ 
than  with  us.  Aff,  in  Mark,  is  for  iK  Zwrip^ih 
and  rpis  is  explained,  semel  iterumque,  plus 
simplici  vice,  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  numbtr, 
as  1  Cor.  xii.  28.  So  Eusth.  op.  Sehl  Lex,  sap 
rpis  is  for  rroKKiiKis.  Thus  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion, at  least,  between  Mark  and  tlie  other  Evss- 
gelists  is  removed  (Lightfoot,  Bor,  Eib,\  Byii0<n 
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ifa  merte  OrUli,  ii.  6 ;   Helud,  OnU.  dt  Gall 

Cantu;  Altmaixa  De  GaUian. ;  Biel,  ^m'miuj. 
ad  J.  O.  Ailmann;  Aitaid\  Cmnmenl,,  the  f'uur 
lu)  in  [Tgntlm,  Thetavr.  toI.  xirii.  Ven.  17G3 ; 
Adun'i  Human  Antig.  p.  33 ;  Winer,  BibltMchtt 
RaiMrbrftriucA,LeipiiK,  lS33,art.HiUiDei).^ 

COCKLE.    [Beihx.] 

C(£LESYR1A  (4  KolKv  Xi^o),  Hie  hoUoa 
^is.  Tliii  name,  wUch  it  eviikotly  ofGre- 
ciso  origin  io  the  titnn  tS  the  Seleucids,  vu 
originally  mpplied  to  ihe  laliey  lying  betwesn 
Uiemixuitain-rangei  of  Libaaui  and  Auti- Lilian  111. 
It  m  ak)  lued  to  Amate  the  whole  tisct  of 
country  (ailh  tlie  exception  of  Judna  and  Phie- 
nicia)  naching  fiom  Scleucia  to  Anbi*  and  tin 
caifinea  of  Egypt  (glrabo,  ivi.  %  »ol.  iii.  u.  3(iS, 
Bd.  Taiich.  1  Polyb.  But.  T.  80,  }  3).  Tu  the 
timeof  David,  Cceleiyria  wa>  prohalily  inolmleil 
in '  Syria  of  Damawus,'  which  wa>  conquered  Ijy 
thai  uicnaroh  (2  Sam.  viii.  B),  but  recoveted  from 
Solomoo  by  Reum  the  un  of  Kliodah  (1  Kings 
li.  34).  The  poneMion  of  it  wai  an  object  of 
many  itnigglei  between  the  Seleucids  and  the 
ling>  of  Egypt  (Polyb.  i.  3;  ii.  71;  iii.  1; 
T.  10;  i>;.3»;  xxvii.  17).  ^4fny«,  the  name  of 
Ihe  plain  through  which  the  Oronta  flowed  (ri 
'Afi^i  Tiiim,  Polyb.  >.  SS),  i)  derived  by 
Bodiait  from  (he  Syriac  MpiSy  Ainica,  which 
meuu  detp,  and  ii  nearly  lynonymou*  wilti  the 
Greek  CaU  [vid.  Geogr.  Sac.  Pan  paler,  i. 
!.)  The  iBTne  learned  writer  lUppuael  tlial 
Syrophonicia  ii  Ihe  lotne  ai  Qeleiyria.  Scytho- 
pplii  and  Qadara  are  mentioned  by  Joseiihiu  aa 
citid  of  Cmleiyria  (vlnfif.  liii.  13  S  3,  {  3). 
The  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  Apocrynlm 
(1  Hacc  I.  eg ;  a  Slacc.  liii.  8 ;  i.  11;  Ktilr. 
il.  n,  21 ;  iT.  IS ;  vii.  I) ;  in  Eiidr.  vi.  3,  it  it 
ailed  limply  Syria.  Uiwer  theemperot  Diocle- 
liui,  Phmnice  and  Cceleeyria  formed  one  pro- 
rince,  called  Flmiicia  Libanica.  Under  tiie 
TOcot  Tutkiah  giTveniment  the  watem  part  uf 
Culsyria  ■•  in  the  Pathalic  of  Saide,  and  the 
<a^m  in  Die  Paihalic  of  Damaicus.— J.  E.  R. 
COFFIN.     [Bdriil.] 

COLONY    (KoAiivia).      This    distincliiin   ii 
mlied  to  Philimii  in  Macedunia  (Acts  ivi.  12). 
Aiiguitiu  Cssar  had  deported  to  Macedonia  moat 
of  the  Italian  commiinitiei  which  had  eipoiued  the 
r^iue  of  Aiitony  ;  by  which  meana  the  ton        ' 
Philippic  Dyrrachium,  &c.,  acquired  the  ra 
Rnrnin  colonies  (Dio  Can.  ii.  455).     Tliey  pot- 
KOtd  the/tu  eobniariuni  (Plin.  Zlii^  A'oJ.  r.  1), 
■.(■  •o-called/ui  [lalicum  (^Digeil.  Leg.  eiii.  "' 
ruuittiDg,  if  complete,  in  a  free  municipal  ( 
•titutioii,  audi   as  was   customiuy  in    Italy, 
eumptioo  from  personal  and  land  laies,  am 
Ihe  h^T^"  "        '  "' '  "      '  "^  '       "   "* 

COLOSS.C  (KaXavrTa/) ,  a  city  of  Fhiygia, 
>he  riret  Lycus  (now    Gonluk),  not    far   frc 
iti  cmflucnce  with  the  Hnander.  and  near  t 
towns  of  Idodicea,  Apamea,  and  Hieropulis  (Col. 
ii.  1 ;  iif.  13,  IS ;  comp.  Plin.  HuL  Aot  v.  ' ' 
Stnbo,  ai.  p.  576).     A  Ciristian    church 
fi'no(dhereTeTyeatlj,prol)ahly  by  Epaphras  (CoL 
i.7;  ir.  12,  sq.),  onuiiting  of  Jewsand  Gentiles, 
lo  whom  Paul,  who  doa  not  appear  to  have  er- 
tiritHl  ColoiSB  In  peiHi  (Col.  il  1)  acidreswd 
Epiitle  from  Rome.     Not  long  after,  tlie  town 
*»,  togelfaec  with  Laodicea  and  HierapulU,  de- 
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itmyed  by  an  aarthquake.  This,  according  to 
Eusebiui,  wai  in  the  tiiath  year  of  Nero ;  hut  the 
It  TDiiit  hare  been  immediately  rebuilt,  for  in 
twelfth  year  it  contiuited  to  lie  named  as  a 
iriihing  place  (Nicel.  CAron.  p.  IIS).  It 
]  suhaiMa  at  a  village  iian>ed  Rhenaa.    The 
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lie  range   of  Honnt    Cadmus    rises    imroedi- 

tly  behind  the  village,  cloae  lo  which  there  it 
tlie    moiiQlain    an    immense    perptnilicular 

ism,  aOoniing  an  outlet  for  a  wide  mountain 
torrenL  The  ruins  of  an  old  castle  stand  on 
ummitof  the  rock  farming  (lie  left  side  of 
Ibis  chasm.  There  are  some  traces  of  mina  and 
fragments  of  stone  in  the  neighlmurhood,  but 
haiely  more  tlian  sufficient  to  attest  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  site;  and  tliat  thil  site  was  that 
of  Coloan  is  satisfactorily  estahlislird  by  the 
Rer.  F.  V.  J.  Arandell,  whose  book  (Diicoveriei 
in  Alia  Minor)  contains  an  ample  de«riplion  of 
tlie  place. 

COLOSSIANS,  Epistle  to  XBt— That  thii 
Epistle  is  tlw  genuine  producllun  of  the  apostle 
Paul  ii  pmved  by  the  matt  tatiffBctnry  evidsice, 
and  has  nerer  indeed  been  teriausly  called  in 
question.  It  is  less  certain,  however,  loAen  and 
vltere  it  was  composed  by  him.  The  common 
opinion  it  that  he  wrote  it  at  Rome  during  his 
im|Hi»cnment  in  that  city  (Actt  iiviii.  16,  30). 
Erasmus,  followed  by  others,  tuppOM*  that  Eiiaus 
was  the  place  at  which  it  was  comiiosed;  hut 
this  tuggettion  is  obviously  uiitoiable  from  itg 
incompatibility  with  the  alluuons  contained  in 
the  Epistle  itself  to  the  tUte  of  tinuhle  and  im- 
lirisiauitenl  in  which  the  Apcalle  was  whilst  com- 
p«ing  it  (i.  21 ;  iv.  10,  ]«).  In  Qeimany,  the 
opinions  of  theologians  have  be-ii  divided  oir  late 
yean  between  the  commiin  liyjiilliesit  and  ate 

GD|>oeed  by  Dr.  David  Schnli  in  Ulliuann  and 
nibreit's  Tkeologiidte  Stwtien  viut  Kriti/im  for 
1B29,  B.  612  ff.,  viz.,  that  this  Epistle,  with  thoae 
to  the  Ephesiam  and  Philetnun,  was  writtHi 
during  the  Apostle's  two  years'  imprisooment  at 
Cmarea  previous  to  bis  being  sent  to  Rome. 
This  opinion  has  been  adopted  and  defended  by 
Scholt,  Buttger,  and  Wiggers,  whiltt  it  has  been 
opposed  by  Neander,  Stager,  HailoM,  Rttckart, 
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Credner,  and  otfaen.  The  following  is  a  tviiopBis 
of  the  leading  arguments  in  favour  of  this  opi- 
nion, and  of  (he  counter-arguments  of  &ose  who 
oppose  it: — 1.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Paul 
would  allow  two  years  of  easy  imprisonment 
(Acts  xxiv.  33-27)  to  pass  away  without  writing 
to  some  of  the  churches  at  a  distance,  especially 
as  he  tells  us  that  upon  him  '  came  daily  the 
care  of  all  the  churches'  (2  Cor.  xi.  28),  and  as 
we  find  that  he  secured  time  for  this  even  when 
most  actively  employed  in  his  public  apostolic 
labours.  To  tliis  it  is  replied  that,  admitting  the 
facts  here  assumed,  they  only  prove  that  Paul 
miffht  liave  employed  himself  during  these  two 
years  in  epistolary  correspondence  with  distant 
churches,  but  afibnl  no  certain  evidence  that  he 
really  did  so,  far  less  that  he  wrote  tlien  the  very 
epistles  in  question.  2.  These  epistles  bear  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  written  in  consequence 
of  communications  made  personally  to  Paul  by 
parties  connected  witii  the  churclies  to  wliich 
they  were  addressed ;  and  there  is  greater  proba- 
bility of  his  receiving  such  communications  at 
Cffisarea  than  at  Rome,  especially  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  residence  there,  to  which  these 
epistles  (if  written  at  Rome)  must  be  ascribed. 
But  it  is  replied  to  this  that,  distant  as  Rome  was 
from  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  there  is  nothing 
unlikely  in  tlie  supposition  that  Epaphras  and 
others  may  have  undertaken  a  journey  thither  to 
consult  the  Apostle  about  the  state  of  these 
churches,  threatened  as  they  were  with  danger ; 
and,  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
many  of  the  Asiatic  Christians  may  have  had 
occasion  to  be  at  Rome  at  any  rate  on  affairs  of 
their  own.  3.  There  is  no  small  difficulty  in 
supposing  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  Apostle's 
residence  at  Rome,  all  the  parties  mentioned  in 
these  epistles,  vis.,  Timothy,  Aristarchus,  Mark, 
Jesus-Justus,  Epaphras,  Luke,  Demas,  One^iimus, 
Tychicus,  should  be  found  there  with  him,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  told  (Acts  xxvii.  2)  that  only 
Aristarchus  accompanied  Paul  and  Luke  from 
CfiBsarea,  and  as,  in  the  epistles  known  to  have 
been  written  from  Rome,  only  two  of  the  parties 
above-mentioned,  Timothy  and  Luke,  are  referred 
to  as  with  the  Apostle  (Phil.  i.  1 ;  ii.  19 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11);  whilst,  (n  the  other  hand,  from  Acts 
XX.  4,  we  learn  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  parties 
were  with  Paul  at  Ccesarea.  In  answer  to  this, 
it  is  said  that  it  does  not  appear  other  than 
natural  that  Paul  should  have  gathered  around 
him  in  his  imprisonment  those  young  men  who 
bad  elsewhere  been  die  companions  and  instru- 
ments of  his  operations,  and  have  used  them  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  continual  inter- 
course with  distant  churches  according  to  their 
circumstances  and  wants.  4.  The  appearance  of 
Onesimus,  the  slave  of  Philemon,  at  the  place 
where  Paul  was,  very  soon  (npits  StpoM)  aHer  he 
had  left  his  master  at  Colossee  (Philem.  ver.  15), 
agrees  better  with  the  supposition  that  Paul  was 
at  CsBsarea,  than  with  tlie  supposition  that  he  was 
at  Rome.  To  this  it  is  replied,  that  Rome  was 
the  most  likely  of  all  places  for  a  fugitive  slave 
to  betake  himself  to,  and  that  with  respect  to  tlie 
expression  wp^  fiyxW)  it  is  so  vague,  and  is  used 
so  obviously  as  an  antithesis  to  aiwriov  in  the 
same  verse,  that  nothing  certain  can  be  argued  frum 
it.  5.  The  request  of  Paul  to  Philemon  (ver.  22), 
that  he  would  provide  him  a  lodging  at  Culossie, 
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as  he  hoped  to  visit  that  place  duirtly,  sgvea 
better  wim  the  supposition  that  this  epudewas 
written  at  Ceesarea,  whilst  yet  hopes  mi^  be 
entertabed  of  his  liberation,  than   that  it  wsi 
written  at  Rome,  when  his  expectations  of  free- 
dom must  have  become  feint,  and  whence,  ac- 
cording to  his  avowed  purpose  (Rom.  xv.  281  he 
was  more  likely,  in  case  of  being  liberatea,  to 
travel  westwards  into  Spain,  than  to  return  to  Ana. 
The  answer  to  this  is,  that  though  the  Apostle  had 
originally  designed  to  jwimey   (nan  Rome  to 
Spain,  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  state  rf 
things  in  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  may  hate 
determined  him  to  alter  his  resolution ;  and  open 
the  whole,  we  know  so  little  of  the  Apostle's  reb- 
tions  during  his  imprisonment  at  Rome,  diat  it  ii 
not  safe  to  build  much  upon  any  such  allusiooi 
(Schuls,  loc.  cU. ;   Neander,  Hiat.  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Churches;    Eng.  TransL   vol.  i.  p.  373; 
Credner,  EinleiL  in  dos  J^.  T.  s.  390 ;  Schoti 
Isagoge  in  JV.  T.  }  66 ;  Steiger,  Dcr  Br.  Pmili 
an  d.  Kolosser  u,  s.  u>.  s.  335 ;  Harlem,  Com- 
ment iib,  d.  Br,  Pauli  an  d.  Ephescr.  u.  s.  w. 
s.  63;    Ruckert,  Der  Br.  Pauli  an  d.  EjM^ 
U.8.W.  s.  305  ;  Bottger,  Beitrfige,  3fc.  3  AbA.) 
In  a  very  able  article  in  a  recent  number  of  tk 
Studien  und  Kritiken^  the  whole  question  ha« 
been   subjected  to  a  new  investigation  by  Dr. 
Julius  Wiggers  of  the  University  of  Rostoch,  wl» 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  of  the  facts  shore 
appealed  to,  none  can  be  regarded  as  decisive  fa 
either  hypothesis.     He  inclines,  however,  to  the 
opinion  of  Schulx,  chiefly  on  the  grounds  that 
Paul,  in  writing  to  the  Ephesians,  makes  no  wst 
tion  of  Onesimus,  who  accompanied  Tychian, 
the  bearer  of  his  epistle  to  that  church,  and  that 
both  in  this  epistle  and  in  that  to  the  ColoHians, 
he  states  that  he  had   sent  Tychicus  %ls  ovri 
rovTOy  tya  yy&T€  ra  wtpi  riftur,  «al  wapax9\(S} 
rhs  KopBlas  biiwv  (Eph.  vi.  22 ;  Col.  iv.  8  [ac- 
cording to  the  best  MSS.])  The  former  of  ther, 
Wiggers  thinks,  can  be  accounted  for  only  oo  the 
supposition  that  Tychicus  and  Onesimus  having 
to  set  out  from  Csesarea,  would  reach  Colosss.^ 
where  the  latter  would  tarry,  so  that  he  did  ut 
need  to  be  commended  to  the  church  at  Ephews; 
the  latter  of  these,  he  thinks,  indicates  that  the 
place  whence  Tychicus  was  to  set  out  was  f» 
ftom  which  he  might  proceed  either  to  Coloaw  « 
to  Ephesus  first,  not  one  from  which  he  had,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  course,  to  pass  through  Ephesus  is 
order  to  reach  Colossie ;  and  hence  be  infers  tbt 
Caesarea,  and  not  Rome,  was  the  place  wb»ce 
these  epistles  were  despatched  (Stud,  u.  ITrir.  1S4 1, 
s.  436).  We  cannot  say  that  these  two  onsideR- 
tions  appear  to  us  so  cogently  decisive  of  ihii 
question  as  they  do  to  Dr.  Wiggers,     Fc»,  no*  *» 
iiisist  upon  the  obvious  incoherence  of  the  one  with 
the  other,  it  does  not  by  any  means  appear  Mcet- 
sary  that  Paul  should  have  commended  One^* 
mus  to  the  care  of  the  church  at  Ephesus  in  case 
of  his  passing  through  that  city,  seeing  he  was  the 
companion  of  one  whose  introduction  wooM  he 
enough  to  secure  their  kind  offices  on  his  behalf; 
and  surely  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  si^ 
position  that  Paul  should  have  sent  Tychicos « 
the  same  errand  both  to  Colossae  and  to  EpbeffS 
even  though  he  must  needs  pass  through  theov  t» 
reach  the  odier.     In  a  case  where  the  intanal 
evidence  produces  so  exact  an  equipoise,  the  te^ 
muny  of  tradition  may  feirly  be  pennitted  tD 
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settle  the  questicHi ;  and  this  ii  unequivocally 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  these  epistles  were 
written  from  Rome  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Apostle  8  confinement  there. 

In  what  order  these  three  epistles  were  written, 
it  is  not  possible  clearly  to  determine.    Between 
that  to  me  Colossians  and  that  to  the  Ephesians 
the  coincidences  are  so  close  and  numerous  (see 
Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iv.  p.  381)  that  the 
one  must  have  been  written  immediately  after  the 
other,  whilst  the  mind  of  the  Apostle  was  occu- 
pied with  the  same  leading  train  of  thought. 
By  the  greater  port  the  priority  is  assigned  to  the 
Epistle  to  tiie   Colossians ;    though   for  this  no 
more  convincing  argument  has  been  adduced 
than  tiiat  which  Harless,  Steiger,  and  Wiggers 
have  urged,  vii. :  that  this  supposition  best  ex- 
plains the  force  of  the  conjimction  koL  before  (ffius 
in  Eph.  vL  21.    The  expression  *that  you  alao 
may  know,  &c.,*  seems  to  imply  that  the  same 
knowledge  had  been  conveyed  to  others  ;  and  as 
Paul  makes  the  same  statement  to  the  Colossians, 
but  without  the  koL  6fius,  it  is  argued  that  the 
recollection  of  having  made  that  statement  bein  j 
in  his  mind  when  he  was  writing  to  the  Ephesians, 
he  expressed  himself  in  the  manner  above  noted. 
This,  it  must  be  allowed,  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
for,  as  an  argument,  it  holds  good  only  on  tlie 
supposition  either  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
was  to  be  read  also  and^rs^  by  the  Ephesians,  or 
tlist  the  Apostle  fell  uncr^nsciously  into  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  because  what  he  had  written  to 
the  Colossians  was  fresh  in  his  own  recollection, 
it  must  be  as  well  known  to  the  Ephesians.    The 
Epistle  to  Philemon  being  a  mere  friendly  letter, 
intended  chiefly  to  facilitate  the  reconciliation  of 
Onesimus  to  his  master,  was  probably  written 
mmiediately  before  the  departure  of  the  party  by 
whom  it  was  to  be  carried. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  written,  ap- 
pwwitly,  in  consequence  of  information  received 
by  Paid  through  Epaphras  concerning  tije  inter- 
nal state  of  their  church  (i.  6-8).  Whether  the 
Apostle  had  ever  himself  before  this  time  visited 
ColosssB  is  matter  of  uncertainty  and  dispute. 
From  ch.  ii.  1,  where  he  savs,  *  I  would  that  ye 
knew  what  great  conflict  I  have  for  you  and  for 
them  at  Laodicea,  and  for  as  many  as  have  not 
seen  my  face  in  the  flesh,'  &c.,  it  has  by  some  been 
vwy  confidently  concluded  that  he  had  not  To 
*hi«  it  is  replied  by  Theodoret,  Lardner,  and 
others,  that  Faul  does  not  intend  to  include  the 
Colossians  and  Laodiceans  among  those  who  had 
»»ot  seen  his  face,  but  specifies  the  latter  as  a 
^Iwtinct  class ;  as  is  evident,  they  think,  from  his 
wing  the  third  person  in  ver.  2.  This  latter  con- 
•'deration,  however,  is  of  no  weight,  for  the  use  of 
the  third  person  here  is  easily  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  the  pronoun  takes  the  person  of  the 
n«arer  nown  rather  than  that  of  the  more  remote 
(cf.  Gal.  i.  8);  and  it  certainly  would  be  absurd 
^  maintain  that  all  contained  in  the  second  verse 
has  no  relation  to  the  Colossians  and  Laodiceans, 
notwithstanding  the  reference  to  them  in  ver.  I, 
and  again  in  ver.  4.  As  respects  the  words  in 
^o".  1,  they  will,  in  a  mere  philological  point  of 
'ipw,  bear  to  be  understood  in  either  way.  It 
has  been  urged,  however,  that  when,  in  ver.  5,  the 
Apostle  says,  *  though  I  am  absent  in  the  flesh, 
yet  am  I  with  you  in  the  spirit,'  &C.,  his  language 
w  strongly  indicative  of  his  having  formerly  been 
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I  amongst  the  Colossians,  for  the  verb  &Kufu  is 
'  used  properly  only  of  such  absence  as  arises  flon^^ 
the  po-son's  having  gone  away  from  the  place  of 
which  his  absence  is  predicate.  In  support  of 
the  same  view  have  been  adduced  Paul's  having 
twice  visited  and  gone  through  Phrygia  (Acts 
xvi.  6 ;  zviii.  23),  in  which  Colossae  was  a  chief 
city ;  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  so  many  of 
the  Colossian  Christians,  Epaithras,  Archippus, 
Philemon  (who  was  one  of  his  own  converts,  Phil. 
13, 19),  and  Apphia,  probably  the  wife  of  Philemon 
[Apphia]  ;  his  apparent  acquaintance  with  One- 
sunus,  the  slave  of  Philemon,  so  that  he  recog^ 
nised  him  again  at  Rome;  the  cordiality  of 
friendship  and  interest  subsisting  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Colossians  as  a  body  (Col.  i.  24, 
25 ;  ii.  1 ;  iv.  7,  &c.) ;  tlie  Apostle's  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  their  state  and  relations  (i.  6 ; 
ii.  6,  7,  &c.^ ;  and  their  knowledge  of  so  many  of 
his  companions,  and  especially  of  Timothy,  whose 
name  the  Apostle  associates  with  his  own  at  the 
commencement  of  the  epistle,  a  circumstance 
which  is  worthy  of  consideration  from  this,  that 
Timothy  was  the  companion  of  Paul  during  his 
first  tour  through  Phrygia,  when  probably  the 
Gospel  was  first  preached  at  Colossae.  Of  these 
considerations  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  cumu- 
lative force  is  very  strong  in  favour  of  tlie  opinion 
that  the  Christians  at  ColosssB  had  been  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  personal  ministrations  of  Paul.  At 
the  same  time,  if  tlie  Colossians  and  Laodiceans 
are  not  to  be  included  among  those  of  whom  Paul 
says  they  had  not  seen  his  face,  it  seems  unac- 
countable tliat  in  writing  to  the  Colossians  he 
should  have  referred  to  tliis  class  at  all.  If, 
moreover,  he  had  visited  the  Colossians,  was  it 
not  strange  that  he  should  have  no  deeper  feeling 
towards  them  than  he  had  for  the  multitudes  of 
Christians  scattered  over  tlie  world  whose  faces  he 
had  never  seen  %  In  fine,  as  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Paul  may  have  been  twice  in  Phrygia  with- 
out being  once  in  CoIosssb,  is  it  not  easy  also  to 
account  for  his  interest  in  the  church  at  Colossse, 
his  knowledge  of  their  afiairs,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  hidividuals  among  them,  by  supposing 
that  members  of  that  church  liad  frequently  visited 
him  in  difierent  places,  thmigh  he  liad  never  visited 
ColosssB  f  (Lardner's  CredibilUg,  Suppl.f  ch.  xiv. ; 
Schuls  hi  Stud,  und  Krit.,  Jahrg.  1829,  s.  536  ; 
Wiggers,  Und.  Jalirg.  1838,s.  165;  Steiger,  Co- 
losserbr.  s.  200 ;  W  hitby.  Pre/,  to  Coloss,) 

A  great  part  of  this  Epistle  is  directed  against 
certain  false  teachers  who  had  crept  into  the  clmrch 
at  Colossse.  To  what  class  tliese  teachers  he- 
longed  has  not  been  fully  determined.  Heinrichs 
{Nov.  Test,  Koppian.  vol.  vii.  part  ii.  p.  156)  con- 
tends that  they  were  disciples  of  John  tlie  Baptist. 
Michael  is  and  Storr,  witli  more  show  of  reason, 
conclude  tliat  tliey  were  Essenes.  Hug  (^Introd. 
vol.  ii.  p.  449,  E.  T.)  traces  tlieir  system  to  the 
Magian  philosoiihy,  of  which  the  outlines  are  fur- 
nished by  lamblichus.  But  the  U'st  opinion  seems 
to  be  that  of  Neander  (lib.  cit.  i.  374,^.),  by  whom 
they  are  represented  as  a  party  of  speciilatists  wlio 
endeavoured  to  combine  the  doctrines  of  Oriental 
theosophy  and  asceticism  with  Christianity,  and 
promised  thereby  to  tlieir  disciples  a  deeper  insight 
into  the  spiritual  world,  and  a  fuller  approxima- 
tion to  heavenly  purity  and  intelligence  than 
simple  Christianity  could  yield.  Against  this 
party  the  A{)06tle  argues  by  reminding  the  Co- 
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lossiaiu  that  in  Jesiu  Christ,  as  set  before  them  in 
the  Ghxpel,  they  had  all  that  they  required — that 
he  was  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  that  he 
was  before  all  things,  that  by  him  all  things  con- 
sist, that  they  were  complete  in  him,  and  that  he 
would  present  them  to  God  holy,  unblamable, 
and  unreprovable,  provided  they  continued  sted- 
fast  in  the  faith.  He  then  shows  that  the  pre- 
scriptions of  a  mere  carnal  asceticism  are  not 
worthy  of  being  submitted  to  by  Christians ;  and 
concludes  by  directing  their  attention  to  the  ele- 
vated principles  which  should  regulate  the  con- 
science and  conduct  of  such,  and  the  duties  of 
social  and  domestic  life  to  which  these  would 
prompt 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  Epistle,  the  Apostle, 
after  sending  to  the  Colossians  the  salutations  of 
himself  and  others  who  were  with  him,  enjoins 
the  Colossians  to  send  this  Epistle  to  the  Laodi- 
ceans,  and  that  they  likewise  should  read  r^y  in 
AooSiircfaf.  It  is  disputed  whether  by  these  con- 
cluding words  Paul  intends  an  Epistle  from  him 
to  the  Laodiceans  or  one  from  tlic  Laodiceans  to 
him.  The  use  of  the  preposition  fn  favours  tlie 
latter  conclusion,  and  this  has  been  stnmgly  urged 
by  Theodoret,  Chrysostom,  Jerome,  Philastrius, 
CEcumenius,  Calvin,  Ceza,  Storr,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  interpreters.  Winer,  however,  clearly 
shows  that  the  prepraition  here  may  be  under 
the  law  of  attraction,  and  that  the  iiill  force  of 
the  passage  may  be  thus  given — 'that  written 
to  the  Laodiceans  and  to  be  brought  from  Lao- 
dicea  to  you'  {Grammatik  d,  NetUestamentl. 
Sprachidioma,  s.  434,  Leipi.  1830).  It  must  be 
allowed  that  such  an  interpretation  of  the  Apostle's 
words  is  in  itself  more  probable  than  the  other ; 
for  supposing  him  to  refer  to  a  letter  from  the 
Laodiceans  to  him,  the  questiwis  arise.  How  were 
the  Colossians  to  procure  this  unless  he  himself 
sent  it  to  them  9  And  of  what  use  would  such  a 
document  be  to  them  t  To  this  latter  question  it 
has  been  replied  that  probably  the  letter  from  the 
Laodiceans  contained  some  statements  which  in- 
fluenced the  Apostle  in  writing  to  the  Colossians, 
and  which  required  to  be  known  before  his  letter 
in  reply  could  be  perfectly  understood.  But  this 
is  said  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  reason  from 
the  Epistle  before  us ;  and  it  is  opposed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Laodicean  epistle  was  to  be  used  by 
the  Colossians  after  they  had  read  that  to  them- 
selves (irtuf  iofaypwrSp,  k.  t.  X.)-  It  seems,  upon 
the  whole,  roost  likely  that  Paul  in  this  passage 
refers  to  an  epistle  sent  by  him  to  the  church  in 
Laodicea  at  the  same  time  with  that  to  the  church 
at  Colossae.  It  is  probable  also  that  ^is  Epistle 
is  now  lost,  though  the  suggesticMi  of  Gkotius  that 
it  was  the  same  with  the  Guionical  Epistle  to  the 
Epbesians  has  found  some  advocates  [Ephbsians, 
Epistlb  to  tub].  The  extant  epistle  to  the 
Laodiceans  is  on  all  hands  allowed  to  be  a  clumsy 
forgery  (Michaelis  Introd,  vol.  iy.  p.  124,  fl*.; 
Hug,  Introd,  ii.  436 ;  Steigcr,  Colosserbr.  in  loc. ; 
Heiurichs,  id  loc. ;  Raphel.  m  loc,). 

Besides  the  commentaries  mentioned  in  this 
article  the  following  are  deserving  of  notice : — 
Davenant,  Expositio  Ep,  D.  PauU  ad  ColoBsen- 
MS,  Cantab.  1627,  fol.,  translated  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Allport,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1831-32;  Bohraer, 
IsagoQt  m  Ep,  a  Pauio  ad  Coloss.  datam,  S^, 
8to.  ftBoL  1829:  Bdhr,  Commmtar  ub,  d,  Br. 
'^  Kohuer,  8vo,  Basel,  1830;  Storr, 
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Interpreiatio  Ep,  ad  Colo$9.  (in  Oputc,  Acad.  ii. 

120).— W.  L.  A. 
COMFORTER.     [Paraclbtus.] 
COMMENTARY.    In  the  discussion  of  tlu 

subject  we  propose  to  pursue  the  folknrii^  v- 

rangement : — 

1.  To  inquire  what  is  meant  by  commeBtuy. 

2.  To  notice  difierent  kinds  of  commentiry. 

3.  To  mention  the  prominent  defects  of  extitii^ 
commentaries. 

4.  To  review  the  leading  and  best  knoim  csb- 
mentaries. 

1.  By  commentaryy  in  its  theological  applica- 
tion, is  usually  meant  an  ezhibitiofi  of  the  nMn- 
ing  which  the  sacred  writers  intended  ta  conre; ; 
or  a  development  of  the  trudw  whidi  die  VLAj 
Spirit  willed  to  communicate  to  men  fef  tbrn 
saving  enlightenment.  Thu  is  usually  efiedftl 
by  notes  more  or  less  extended — by  a  serici  of 
remarks,  critical,  philological,  grammaticdt  « 
popular,  whose  purport  is  to  bring  out  into  vin 
the  exact  sentiments  which  the  inspired  as&as 
meant  to  express.  The  ideas  contained  in  thf 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  dius  tranfencti 
into  other  languages,  and  rendered  intelligibie  ^ 
die  help  of  oral  or  written  signs.  There  is  s  bi^ 
and  holy  meaning  in  die  words  of  holy  men  who 
spake  as  they  were  moved.  To  adduce  tlus  io  i 
perspicuous  form  is  the  important  office  of  tfaf 
commentator.  As  there  never  has  been,  and  ftw 
the  nature  of  the  case  tiiere  never  can  be,  a  laii- 
versal  language,  God  selected  for  the  revelstMB 
of  his  will  those  languages  which  were  in  sH  r^ 
spects  the  fittest  media  for  such  a  purpose.  Boff 
arises  the  necessity  of  transplanting  from  these  ie- 
dividual  dialects  the  momentous  truths  they  vr^ 
selected  to  express ;  and  of  clothing  in  the  cv 
tume  of  various  people,  as  fitf  as  that  costume  m 
be  adapted  to  such  an  object,  the  precise  icnti- 
ments  which  were  in  the  minds  of  the  inspiR^ 
writers.  It  is  true  that  this  can  only  be  fta^ 
fectly  d(me,  owing  to  the  various  causes  by  wbki 
every  language  is  affected ;  but  the  aubiianei  of 
revelatimi  may  be  adequately  embodied  in  a  ^ 
variety  of  garb.  The  truths  tiiat  make  wise  ate 
salvation  are  capable  of  being  fiurly  teptets^ 
in  every  tongue  and  dialect  umler  Imvco.  IVp 
is  an  adaptation  in  their  nature  to  the  asse«<^ 
every  language  that  can  possibly  arise.  T^  ^ 
lati(xi  of  immortal  beings  to  thab  great  Oealoc  b 
every  where  the  same ;  and  the  duties  conseqoe^ 
upon  such  a  relation  are  also  identicaL  Tbeir 
wants  and  necessities,  too,  are  essentially  al&^ 
Hence  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  in  divine  tnit^ 
for  appearing  without  injury  in  the  Hngoi^ 
costumes  of  difierent  tribes. 

The  characteristics  of  commentary  aie» — 

(a.)  An  elucidation  of  the  meaning  bdongiog 
to  the  woids,  phrases,  and  idimos  of  the  ongii^ 

The  signification  of  terms  is  generic  or  specific. 
A  variety  of  significations  also  belongs  to  ^ 
same  term,  according  to  the  position  it  ocoaptf- 
Now  a  commentary  points  out  the  psrtinlv 
meaning  belonging  to  a  term  in  a  particshf 
place,  together  with  the  reason  of  its  bearing  ^^ 
a  sense.    So  with  phrases.    It  diould  likevir  ex* 

ftlain  the  amstniction  of  sentences,  the  pe^ 
iarities  of  the  diction  employed,  the  diffcu^ 
belonging  to  certain  combmationsof  woid^*»° 
the  mode  in  which  they  aflect  the  genenl  vetf^* 
ing.   But  this  is  only  a  naaaXi  part  dT  the  besiDe* 
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bdonging  to  a  commentatcnr.  He  may  be  able  to 
unfold  the  significations  of  words  with  discrimi- 
Dating  nicety ;  with  the  genius  of  language  he 
may  be  familiar ;  he  may  clearly  percehre  all  its 
idioms,  and  rightly  ajqirehend  its  difficult  {jirases. 
In  short,  as  fiur  as  verbal  criticism  is  concerned, 
be  may  be  a  consummate  master,  while  yet  he 
may  prove  an  indifferent  commentator.  True 
ccnnmentary  embraces  much  more  than  an  ac- 
quaintance with  isolated  words  and  phrases,  or 
with  the  grammatical  principles  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  languages.  It  fills  a  more  extended 
and  elevated  sphere  than  simple  philology.  It 
takes  a  higher  range  than  grammatical  minutis 
or  ihetoncal  adjustment  These,  indeed,  form  one 
cf  its  elements,  but  they  are  far  from  being  the 
only  feature  by  which  it  is  distinguished. 

(6.)  Another  characteristic  of  commentary  is 
an  exhibition  of  the  writer*s  scope,  or  the  end  he 
has  in  view  in  a  particular  place.  It  ascertains 
tbe  precise  idea  he  intended  to  inculcate  in  a 
given  locality,  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  ge- 
neral truth  enforced.  Every  particle  and  word, 
every  phrase  and  sentence,  forms  a  link  in  the 
chain  of  reasoning  drawn  out  by  an  inspired 
^itbor — a  step  in  the  progress  of  his  holy  revela- 
tuns.  It  is  therefore  essential  to  perceive  what 
contribution  it  makes  to  the  import  of  an  entire 
passage,  whether  in  the  way  of  enriching  or  qua- 
lifyii^  the  sentiments  embodied.  A  commentary 
^»uld  finu  exhibit  the  design  of  a  writer  in  a 
certain  connection, — the  argmnents  he  employs 
to  establish  his  positicms,  their  coherence  with 
one  another,  their  general  harmony,  and  the 
decree  of  importance  assigned  to  them.  The 
<lnft  of  a  discourse  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of,  else  an  author  will  be  misunderstood  and  mis- 
interpreted. 

(c.)  In  addition  to  this,  tiie  train  of  thought  or 
reasoning  pursued  throughout  an  entire  book  or 
^nstle^  the  various  topics  discussed,  the  great  end 
of  the  whole,  with  the  subordinate  particulars  it 
embraces,  the  digressicms  made  by  the  writer, — 
these,  and  other  particulars  of  a  like  nature, 
■hould  be  pointed  out  by  the  true  commentator. 
The  connection  of  one  argument  with  anodier,  the 
ccnsistency  and  ultimate  bearing  of  all  the  state- 
ments advanced — ^in  short,  their  various  relations, 
as  &r  as  these  are  developed  or  intimated  by  the 
^thor,  should  be  clearly  apprehended  and  intel- 
ligently stated.  There  is  a  plan  or  purpose  that 
pervades  every  book,  epistle,  or  prophecy  of  the 
■acred  writers ;  a  plan  which  does  not,  indeed, 
wholly  exclude,  but  which  usually  takes  pre- 
cedence  of,  other  objects  to  which^the  book  may 
be  subservient.  To  trace  such  a  plan,  as  it  is 
carried  out  by  die  original  writer,  and  to  unfold 
the  precise  mode  in  which  it  promotes  the  highest 
interests  of  mankind,  is  cme  of  the  chief  charac- 
teristics of  commentary. 

(d.^  Another  characteristic  of  commentary  is, 
that  it  |n«Bents  a  compariscm  of  the  sentiments 
contained  in  one  book,  or  one  entire  connected 
p(^cn  of  Scripture,  with  those  of  another,  and 
with  the  general  tenor  of  revelation.  A  beautiful 
bannony  pervades  the  Bible.  Diversities,  indeed, 
it  exhilHts,  just  as  we  should  expect  it  o  priori 
to  do ;  it  presents  diffictilties  and  mysteries  which 
we  cannot  lathom ;  but,  with  this  variety,  there  is 
a  uniformity  worthy  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  All 
bis  works  are  distii4:ui8hed  by  the  same  beautiful 
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arrangement ;  and  the  revelation  of  his  will  forms 
no  exception.  A  commentator  should  therefore 
bring  into  juxtaposition  the  various  portions  of 
the  divine  word,  and  point  out  their  divine  sym- 
metry. He  should  be  able  to  account  for  diver- 
sities of  sentiment,  in  reference  to  the  same  topic, 
that  appear  in  the  pages  of  books  written  at  dif-* 
ferent  periods,  and  addressed  to  individuals  or 
communities  whose  circumstances,  intellectual 
and  physical,  were  dissimilar.  An  exposition 
that  fails  to  do  this  is  deficient  in  one  of  its 
highest  qualities.  Without  it,  religious  truth 
will  be  seen  in  disjointed  fragments;  no  con- 
nected system,  compact  and  harmonious  in  its 
parts,  will  meet  tlie  eye.  The  adaptation  of  the 
entire  scheme  of  revelation  to  the  salvation  of 
mankind  will  be  dimly  apprehended,  while 
there  is  no  compr^ensive  survey  of  its  fair  pro- 
portions. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  regard  to  the 
constituents  of  commentary,  it  will  also  be  seen 
that  it  differs  from  translation.  The  latter  en- 
deavours to  find  in  another  language  equivalent 
terms  expressive  of  the  ideas  which  the  words  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages  were  framed  to 
convey.  It  seeks  to  embody  the  sune  sentiments 
as  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of 
pliraseology  closely  corresponding  in  its  sym- 
bolical character  to  the  diction  of  the  Bible.  It 
is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  in  many  cases  this 
cannot  be  don^  and  that  in  others  it  can  be 
effected  very  imperfectly.  There  are  and  must 
be  a  thousand  varieties  of  conception  expressed  in 
Uie  original  languages  of  Scripture,  of  which  no 
other  can  afford  an  adequate  representation.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  the  sacred  books 
were  wrritten  lived  amid  circumstances  in  many 
respects  diverse  from  those  of  other  people.  These 
circumstances  naturally  gave  a  colouring  to  their 
language.  They  affected  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  terms  for  which  there  are  no  equivalents  in 
the  l^iguages  of  tribes  who  are  conversant  with 
different  objects,  and  live  amid  different  relations. 
Translation  fails  in  numerous  instances,  just  be- 
cause the  language  of  one  people  contains  words 
and  idioms  to  which  that  of  none  other  presents 
fit  counterparts.  In  such  a  case,  no  expedient  is 
led  but  circumlocution.  By  the  help  of  several 
phrases,  we  must  try  to  approximate  at  least  the 
sentiment  or  shade  of  thou^t  which  the  inspired 
writers  designed  to  express.  Where  ex(Mct  repre- 
sentatives  cannot  be  found,  we  bring  together 
various  terms  which  may  give  as  vivid  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  original  as  can  be  effected  through 
the  medium  of  the  language  in  which  the  inter- 
pretation is  given.  Commentary  is  thus  more 
diffuse  than  translation.  Its  object  is  not  to  find 
words  in  one  language  corresponding  to  those  of 
the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  or  nearly 
resembling  them  in  significance,  out  to  set  forth 
the  meaning  of  the  writers  in  notes  and  remarks 
of  considerable  length.  Paraphrase  occupies  a 
middle  place  between  translation  and  com- 
mentary; partaking  of  greater  difiuseness  than 
the  former,  but  of  less  extent  than  the  latter. 
It  aims  at  finding  equivalent  terms  to  those  which 
the  sacred  writers  employ,  accompanied  with 
others  that  appear  necessary  to  fill  up  the  sense, 
or  to  spsead  it  out  before  the  mind  of  the  reader 
iu  such  a  form  as  the  authors  themselves  might 
be  supposed  to  have  employed  in  reference  to  the 
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people  to  whom  tbe  pmaphrast  belongs.  Seholki 
differ  from  commentary  only  in  brevity.  They 
are  short  notes  on  passages  of  Scripture.  Some- 
times difficult  places  alone  are  selected  as  their 
object ;  at  other  times  they  embrace  continuously 
an  entire  book.  In  every  case  brevity  is,  or  ought 
to  b^  their  distinguishing  feature. 

%  There  are  two  kinds  of  commentary  which 
we  shall  notice,  viz.  the  critical  and  the  popular. 
The  former  contains  grammatical  and  philo- 
logical remarks,  unfolds  the  general  and  special 
significations  of  words,  points  out  idioms  and  pe- 
culiarities of  the  original  languages,  and  always 
brings  into  view  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  phraseology 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  dilates  on  ihe 
peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  construction  which 
may  present  themselves,  referring  to  various  read- 
ings, and  occasionally  bringing  into  comparison 
the  sentiments  and  diction  of  profane  writers 
where  they  resemble  those  of  the  Bible.  In  a 
word,  it  takes  a  wide  range,  while  it  states  the 
processes  which  lead  to  rnolts,  and  shrinks  not 
from  employing  tbe  technical  language  common 
to  scholars.  In  this  way  the  meaning  of  the  ori- 
ginal is  Inrought  out  Extended  dissertations  are 
sometimes  given,  in  which  the  language  is  made 
the  direct  subject  of  examination,  and  the  aid  of 
lexicons  and  grammars  called  in  to  support  or 
confirm  a  certain  interpretation.  PoptUar  com- 
mentary states  in  perspicuous  and  untechnical 
phraseology  the  sentiments  of  the  holy  Mndters, 
usually  without  detailing  the  steps  by  which  that 
meaning  has  been  discovered.  It  leaves  philo- 
logical observations  to  those  whose  taste  leads 
them  to  such  studies.  All  scioitific  investigations 
are  avoided.  Its  great  object  is  to  present,  m  an 
attractive  form^  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred  authors, 
so  that  they  may  vividly  impress  the  mind  and 
interest  the  heart.  It  shuns  all  {leculiarities  that 
might  repel  the  simple-minded,  reflecting  reader 
of  the  Bible,  and  endeavours  to  adduce  the  truth 
of  God  without  minute  details  or  tedious  di- 
gressions. It  avoids  every  thing  that  a  reader 
unacquainted  with  Hebrew  and  Greek  would  not 
understand ;  and  occupies  itself  solely  with  the 
theology  of  the  inspired  authors— that  holy  sense 
which  enlightens  and  saves  mankind.  This, 
however,  is  rather  what  popular  commentary 
should  do,  than  what  it  has  hitherto  done.  We 
have  described  the  appropriate  sphere  of  its  duty, 
rather  than  the  province  which  it  has  actually 
occupied. 

The  limits  of  criticttl  and  popular  conmientary 
are  not  so  wide  as  to  prevent  a  partial  tmion  of 
both.  Their  ultimate  object  is  the  same,  vis.  to 
present  the  exact  meaning  which  the  Holy  Spirit 
intended  to  express.  Both  may  state  the  import 
of  words  and  phrases;  both  may  investigate  the 
course  of  thougnt  pursued  by  prophets  and  apostles. 
They  may  develope  processes  of  argumentation, 
the  scope  of  the  writers'  remarks,  the  bearing  of 
ead)  particular  on  a  certain  purpose,  and  the 
connection  betwem  different  portions  of  Scripture. 
In  these  respects  critical  and  poptUar  commentary 
may  substantially  coincide.  Perhaps  the  union 
of  both  presents  the  best  model  of  commentary, 
provided  the  former  be  divested  of  learned  parade 
and  repulsive  technicalities,  and  tbe  latter  be 
perspicuously  full.  Yet  th»e  is  much  difficulty 
m  cumbining  their  respective  qualities.  In  popu- 
larising the  critical,  and  in  elevating  the  popular 
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to  the  standard  of  intelligent  interpretation,  thm 
is  room  for  the  exercise  of  great  talent.  Tbe  (onner 
is  apt  to  degenerate  into  philological  sttriHttf; 
the  Latter  into  trite  reflection.  Bat  by  vtrt^rni^ 
the  one,  and  soUdiJying  the  o^er,  a  good  degree 
of  affinity  would  be  effected.  The  reiultB  wbcb 
learning  has  attained,  by  processes  unintelligible 
to  all  but  the  scholar,  might  surely  be  pesntcd 
to  the  unlearned  reader  so  as  to  be  percetved  and 
relished.  And  what  are  the  results  which  it  it 
the  great  object  of  every  commentator  to  realnef 
They  are  simply  the  ideas  which  the  inspired 
writers  designed  to  set  forth.  These  conrtitate 
theology.  They  are  emphatically  the  truth,  TV^ 
are  the  holy  mind  of  Ghxi,  as  far  as  he  has  tfaoogbt 
fit  to  reveal  it  to  men — tbe  pure  and  paramonnt 
realities  which  metamorphose  the  sinner  into  the 
saint  The  commentator  who  cornea  riiort  of  this 
important  end,  or  fails  in  exhibiting  the  whole 
counsel  of  Gbd  in  its  harmonious  ;iropoffti<ws,  ii 
not  successful.  It  matters  little  whedier  be  be 
possessed  of  profound  learning,  if  he  cannot  ex- 
hibit in  all  their  strengdi  and  richneas  the  exact 
thoughts  of  the  holy  men  who  wrote.  To  this  sll 
his  erudition  should  be  subordinate.  Critical  and 
antiquarian  knowledge  should  only  be  regarded 
as  a  mean  of  arriving  at  such  an  object.  Geo- 
graphical, chronological,  and  historical  remaib 
should  solely  subserve  t)ie  educement  or  coofirais- 
tirjn  of  Jehovah's  will.  The  building  about  whicli 
they  are  employed  they  should  mwe,  strengthen, 
or  consolidctte.  As  long  as  they  contribute  noChinf 
to  the  rearing  or  cementing  of  its  parts,  they  sie 
useless  lumber.  The  grand  questicm  with  ercrj 
commentator  should  be,  what  did  tbe  Holy  Ohort 
mean  to  express  by  such  a  phrase  or  sentence! 
What  train  of  thought  does  the  inspired  writer 
pursue  t  what  truth  does  he  design  to  teach,  whst 
doctrine  to  embody,  what  duty  to  inculcate  f  Am 
I  exhibiting  as  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  what  I  have 
sufficient  reason  to  believe  to  be  really  sudi! 
Have  I  examined  every  thing  within  my  reach, 
which  could  be  supposed  to  throw  light  on  the 
original,  or  aid  in  understanding  itt  Has  every 
known  circumstance  been  taken  into  acooontf 
These  and  similar  questions  should  never  be  ks( 
sight  of  by  the  intelligent  commentator ;  fix  io 
proportion  as  he  is  actuated  by  tbe  motivet  tbey 
imply  will  he  produce  a  solid  and  safe  expotitiiii. 
such  as  the  sacred  original  was  truly  meant  to 
exhibit 

3.    The  {nt>minent  defects  of  existing  com- 
mentaries. 

(o.^  Prolixity,  This  defect  chiefly  anpUei  to 
the  older  works  :  hence  their  great  size.  It  b  art 
uncommon  to  meet  with  a  large  folio  volume  of 
commentary  on  a  book  of  Scripture  of  modente 
extent  Thus  Byfield,  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
lossians,  fills  a  folio  volume;  and  Venena,  ob 
Jeremiah,  two  quartos.  Peter  Martyr's  *woA 
learned  and  fhiitfull  commentaries  upon  tfae 
Epistle  to  the  Romans '  occupy  a  folio,  and  ^ 
*  commentarie  upon  the  bocdc  of  Judges  *  anotber 
tome  of  the  same  extent  But  Venema  on  tbe 
Psalms,  and  Caryl  on  Job,  are  still  more  extra- 
vagant, tbe  former  extending  to  no  lev  than  lix 
volumes  quarto,  the  latter  to  two  goodly  fblio>- 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  remanc  that  foch 
writers  wander  away,  without  confiniug  tfaem- 
selves  to  exposition.  We  do  not  deny  ^at  etm 
their  extraneous  matter  may  be  good  and  cdifyisf 
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to  tfaote  who  hare  the  patience  to  wade  through 
its  labyrinths,  but  still  it  is  not  commentary.  It 
is  not  a  simple  elucidation  of  the  meaning  which 
the  sacred  writers  intended  to  express.  To  say 
every  thing  that  it  is  almost  possible  to  say  on  a 
passage,  or  to  write  down  what  first  comes  up  in 
the  nund,  and  nearly  in  the  same  form  in  which 
it  suggests  itself,  is  far  from  giving  the  true  sense, 
whidb  ought  ever  to  he  the  one  ot^ect  in  view.  It 
is  very  easy  to  writ^  currente  calamOf  any  thing 
however  remotely  connected  with  a  passage,  or  to 
note  down  the  thoughts  as  they  rise ;  but  to  think 
out  the  meaning  of  a  place,  to  exercise  inde- 
pendent mental  dfort  upon  it,  to  apply  severe 
and  rigid  examination  to  each  sratence  and 
paragraph  of  the  original,  is  quite  a  different 
process.  To  exhibit  in  a  lucid  and  self-satisfying 
manner  the  results  of  deep  thought  and  indomit- 
able industry,  is  fiu  from  the  intention  of  those 
prolix  interpreters,  who,  in  their  apparent  anxiety 
to  compose  afuU  commentary,  present  the  reader 
with  a  chaos  of  annotations,  and  bury  the  holy 
sense  d*  die  inspired  writers  beneath  the  rubbid 
of  thor  prosaic  musings. 

(&.)  Some  commentators  are  fond  of  detailing 
various  opinions,  witiiout  sifling  them.    This  also 
we  reclum  a  defect    They  procure  a  number  of 
former  expositions,  and  write  down  out  of  each 
what  is  said  upon  a  text  They  tell  what  one  and 
another  learned  annotator  affirms,  but  do  not 
March  or  scrutinise  his  affirmations.     No  doubt 
an  array  of  names  looks  imposing ;  and  the  reader 
may  stare  with  surprise  at  the  extent  of  research 
displayed ;  but  nothing  is  easier  than  to  fill  up 
psges  with  such  patchwork,  and  to  be  as  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  commentary  as  before. 
"Die  intelligent  reader  will  be  inclined  to  say, 
What  matters  it  to  me  what  this  rabbi  has  said, 
or  that  doctor  has  stated  f    I  am  anxious  to  know 
the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the  vary- 
ing opinions  of  men  concerning  them.     I  long  to 
have  the  refreshing  trutlis  of  the  Bible  presented 
to  me  in  their  native  purity,  just  as  they  are  found 
in  the  pages  of  inspimtiim.     Do  not  perplex  me 
with    the   notions  of  numerous    commentators, 
many  of  whom  were  utterly  incompetent  f(x-  their 
task ;  but  let  me  see  the  mind  of  the  Spirit  fully 
and  fairly  exhibited,  without  the  artificial  techni- 
caiilies  of  scholastic  theology.     It  is  a  work  of 
■aperen^ation  to  collect  a  multitude  of  annota- 
tions from  various  sources,  most  of  which  the  in- 
dostrious  collector  knows  to  be  improbable  or 
^noneous.     It  is  folly  to  adduce  and  combat 
interpretations,  from  which  the  common  sense  and 
•implc  piety  of  the  unsophisticated  reader  turn 
away  with  instinctive  aversion.    If  plausible  views 
he  stoted,  they  should  be  thoroughly  analysed. 
But  in  all  cases  the  right  meaning  ought  to  be  a 
pnminent  thing  with  the  commentator,  and  pro- 
mmenthf  should  it  be  manifested,  surrounded,  if 
P9*^le,  with  those  hues  which  Heaven  itself  has 
given  it,  and  qualified  by  such  circumstances  as 
the  Bible  may  furnish. 

(e.)  Another  defect  ciMisists  in  dwelling  on  the 
Mty,  and  evading  the  difficuU  passages.  This 
feature  belongs  especially  to  those  English  com- 
mentaries which  are  most  current  among  us.  By 
a  series  of  appended  remarks,  plain  statements 
•w  expaiuied ;  but  wherever  there  is  a  real  per- 
plexity, it  is  gloxed  over  with  marvellous  super- 
ficiality.   It  may  be  that  much  is  said  about  it. 


but  yet  there  is  no  penetration  beneath  the  sur- 
face ;  and  when  the  reader  asks  himself  what  is 
the  true  import,  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  state 
of  ignorance  as  when  be  first  took  up  the  Com- 
mentary in  question.  Pious  reflections,  and  mtU- 
tUudinous  inferences  enter  litfgely  into  our  po- 
pular books  of  exposition.  They  spiritualise^  but 
they  do  not  expound.  They  sermonise  upon  a 
book,  but  they  do  not  catch  its  spirit,  or  compre- 
hend its  meaning.  All  this  is  out  of  place.  A 
preaching,  spiritualising  commentary  does  not 
deserve  the  appellation  of  commentary  at  all. 
When  a  writer  undertakes  to  educe  and  exhibit 
the  true  sense  of  the  Bible,  he  should  not  give 
forth  his  own  meditationsi  however  just  and  proper 
in  themselves.  Put  in  the  room  of  exposition, 
they  are  wholly  out  of  place.  The  simple  poi^ 
tions  of  the  Bible  are  precisely  those  which  re- 

3uire  little  to  be  said  cm  them,  while  to  the  more 
ifficult  superlative  attention  should  be  paid. 
But  the  reverse  order  of  procedure  is  followcMl  by 
our  popular  commentators.  They  piously  de- 
scant on  what  is  well  known,  leaving  the  reader 
in  darkness  where  he  most  needs  assistance. 

The  intelligent  partof  the  public  are  beginning  to 
see  that  no  one  man,  be  his  industry  what  it  may, 
is  competent  to  write  a  commoitary  on  the  whole 
Bible.  Let  him  possess  vast  learning,  great  abi- 
lities, sound  judgment,  mental  acumen,  and  in- 
de&tigable  tjeail,  he  will  still  find  it  impossible  to 

Cluce  a  solid  conmientary  on  all  the  canonical 
ks.  It  is  true  tiiat  one  person  may  write 
what  is  commonly  styled  a  commentary  em- 
bracing the  entire  Bible,  but  how  little  of  inde- 
pendent inquiry  does  such  a  work  present !  How 
feebly  does  it  trace  out  the  course  of  thought  pur- 
sued by  each  of  the  inspired  writers,  the  numer- 
ous allusions  to  manners  and  customs,  the  whole 
meaning  of  the  original.  Much,  very  much  is 
left  by  it  untouched.  It  pursues  an  easy  path, 
and  difficulties  vanish  before  it,  because  the 
highest  object  of  the  right-minded  inter{»reter,  so 
far  from  being  attained,  is  not  sought  to  be  real- 
iced.  Tliere  may  be  a  great  amoimt  of  writing 
— the  thoughts  of  preceding  commentators  may 
be  given  in  another  costume  with  appended  re- 
flections ;  but,  in  all  this,  tliere  is  no  profound  or 
satisfying  investigation.  The  mere  surface  of 
revelation  is  skimmed.  The  work  is  performed 
perfunctorily.  Nothing  of  value  is  added  to 
former  interpretations.  The  essence  and  spirit  of 
the  original  are  to  a  great  extent  unperceived. 
The  shades  and  colourings  of  thought  are  un- 
reflected.  Two  or  three  books  are  quite  sufficient 
for  one  man,  to  whatever  age  he  may  attain.  By 
intelligently  expounding  them,  he  Mrill  do  more  to 
advance  the  cause  of  sacred  interpretation,  than 
if  he  were  to  travel  over  the  entire  field  of  the 
Bible.  We  had  rather  see  a  sound  and  able  com- 
mentary on  one  book,  than  a  prosing  expansion 
of  stale  remarks  on  all.  It  displays  more  real 
talent,  as  it  exhibits  more  independent  thought. 
We  value  highly  Uie  labours  of  those  men  who 
devote  themselves  to  a  few  books,  with  an  honest 
determination  to  ascertain  their  true  meaning, 
and  with  such  qualifications  intellectual,  moral, 
and  literary,  as  have  been  already  noticed.  If 
they  be  men  of  the  right  stamp,  we  may  expect 
great  benefit  from  tlieir  investigations.  As  for 
Uiose  who  have  the  self-confidence  to  undertake 
the  exposition  of  all  Scripture,  we  are  inclined  to 
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|MUi  by  tlidr  hannlev  drudgery,  nerer  looking  to 
it  ht  true  expofition.  They  ar«  mere  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  They  collect  the 
obtenratiaos  of  others ;  bat  it  will  be  found  that 
99rmomtmff  and  diteumwe  annotatioot  fill  up 
their  lengthened  pages. 

4.  We  shall  very  briefly  refer  to  the  principal 
commentatiors  on  the  Bible. 

Ctdvm. — In  all  the  higher  qualifications  of  a 
commentator  Galrin  is  pie-eminent  His  know- 
ledge of  the  original  languages  was  not  so  great  as 
that  of  many  later  ezpositcn ;  but  in  derdoping  the 
meaning  of  the  sacred  writns,  he  has  few  equals. 
It  has  been  well  remaiked  that  he  chiefly  at- 
tended to  the  2o^  of  commentary.  He  possessed 
singular  acuteness,  united  to  a  deep  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart,  a  comprehension  of  mind 
by  which  he  was  able  to  survey  revelation  in  all 
its  features,  and  an  enlightened  understanding 
competent  to  perceive  sound  exegetical  principles, 
and  resolute  m  adhering  to  them.  He  can  never 
be  consulted  without  advantage,  although  all  his 
opinions  should  not  be  followed.  His  works  pre> 
sent  specimens  of  exegesis  that  deserve  to  be 
ranked  among  the  best  extant,  because  they  are 
occupied  with  the  tpiritwU  esBmce  of  the  Bible — 
with  the  theology  of  the  inspired  writers. 

Beta, — Besa^s  talents  are  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage in  expounding  the  argumentative  parts  of 
the  BiUe.  He  possessed  many  of  the  best  exe- 
getical  qualities  which  characterised  his  great 
master.  In  tracing  the  connection  of  one  part 
with  another,  and  the  successive  steps  of  an  argu- 
ment, he  displays  much  ability.  His  acuteness 
and  learning  were  considerable.  He  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  theology  than  the  eriHeism 
of  the  New  Testament 

Hammond. — Tliis  learned  annotator  was  well 
qualified  for  interpretation.  His  paraphrase  and 
annotations  on  the  New  Testament  possess  con- 
siderable value ;  and  many  good  specimens  of 
criticism  are  found  in  his  notes.  Yet  he  has  not 
entered  deeply  into  the  spirit  of  ^  original,  or 
developed  with  uniform  success  the  meaning  of 
the  inspired  writers.  Blany  of  the  most  difficult 
portions  he  has  supeificially  examined,  or  wholly 
mistaken. 

Poole, — ^Poole's  annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible 
contain  several  valuable,  judicious  remarks.  But 
their  defects  are  numerous.  The  pious  author 
had  only  a  partial  acquaintance  with  the  original. 
He  was  remarkable  neither  for  profundity  nor 
acuteness.  Yet  he  hadpety  and  good  sense, 
amaamg  industry,  and  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  older  commentators. 

PoU  Synoptis  Criticorum.  —  In  this  large 
work,  the  annotations  of  a  great  number  of  the 
older  commentatocs  are  collMsted  and  condensed. 
But  they  are  seldom  sifted  and  criticised,  so  that 
the  reader  u  left  to  choose  among  them  for  himself. 
Such  a  chaos  of  remarks  is  apt  to  ocoiuse  the 
mind.  Whoever  has  time^  and  patience,  and 
discrimination,  may  find  oonect  exegesb  scat- 
tered through  the  whole ;  but  simpler  and  more 
direct  commentary  is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Grotme, — ^This  very  learned  writer  investigates 
the  literal  sense  of  the  Scriptures  with  great  dili- 
gence and  success.  He  had  considenble  exe- 
getical  tact,  and  a  large  acquaintance  with  the 
heathen  classics,  from  which  oe  was  accustomed 
to  adduce  parallels.    His  taste  was  good,  and 


his  mode  of  unfolding  the  meaning  of  a 
simple,  direct,  and  tirief.  His  judgmcot  vai 
sound,  free  from  prnudice,  and  Iflicnl  b^sad 
tibie  age  in  which  he  lived.    As 


he  was  distinguished  for  his  uniformly  goodsaae. 
But  he  wanted  the  depth  and  acuteness  of  Calrin. 
It  has  been  aaid  without  reason,  that  he  fond 
Christ  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testament  It  is  tnie 
that  he  opposed  the  Goeceian  method,  bntintfaii 
he  should  M  commended.  His  chief  defect  is  in 
apiriiual  dueernmait.  Hence  be  rests  in  the 
literal  meaning  in  many  cases^  where  there  is  t 
higher  or  ulterior  reference. 

Le  Clerc, — Excellent  notes  are  in 
throughout  the  coimnentaries  of  thb  autboK,  whidi 
the  younger  Rosenmilller  transcribed  into  \m 
Schdia,  His  judgment  was  good,  and  his  mode 
of  interpretation  perspicuons.  From  his  nckly 
stored  mind  he  could  easily  draw  iUustratiani  of 
^  Bible  both  pertinent  and  just  Yet  he  vst 
very  defective  in  theological  discriminstiiBi. 
Hence,  in  the  prophetic  and  dodrmal  books,  be 
is  nnsarisftctory.  It  has  been  thought,  not  with- 
out truth,  that  he  had  a  rationalistic  tendeocy. 
It  is  certain  that  he  exalted  his  own  jodgment  too 
highly,  and  pronounced  dogmatically  where  be 
ought  to  have  manifested  a  modest  diflkieiioe. 

Caimet. — Calmet  is  perhaps  the  most  distin- 
guished commentator  on  the  BiUe  bekngiag  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  highflr  qua- 
lities of  commentary  his  vohiminons  wo^  is  vsrj 
deficient  It  contains  a  good  collection  of  hiflD> 
rical  materials,  and  presents  the  nuianing  of  tke 
original  where  it  is  already  plain ;  bat  bos  hislD- 
rical  i^iparatus  needs  to  be  purified  of  its  i^c)^ 
vant,  erroneous  statements ;  while  on  the  diffienlt 
portions  no  new  light  is  thrown. 

Pairieky  Lowthy  ArmM,  and  fFhttby.- 
Bishop  Patrick  had  many  of  the  elements  Ijekof- 
ing  to  a  good  commentator.  His  learning  vsf 
great  whoi  we  consider  the  time  at  which  be 
lived,  his  method  brief  and  perspicuous.  Lovth 
was  inferior  to  Patrick.  Whitby  pccaents  a  le- 
markable  compound  of  excellences  and  impei' 
fections.  In  philosophy  he  was  a  master.  In  cii- 
tical  elucidations  of  the  text  he  was  at  home.  Nor 
was  he  wanting  in  acuteness  or  phikeophiosl 
ability.  His  judgment  was  singularly  clear,  sad 
his  mamier  of  annotating  straightforward.  Yet 
he  had  not  much  comprehensiveness  of  intdkct, 
or  a  deep  insight  into  the  spiritual  nature  of  le- 
velation.  The  sublime  harmony  of  the  Nsv 
Testament  was  but  dimly  seen  by  him.  In  ^ 
spiritof  a  high  relish  for  the  purity  of  the  Gospel 
he  seldom  mounts  up  into  its  mysteries.  Deefij 
baptised  in  the  Spirit's  [influences  he  could  not 
have  been,  else  many  of  his  expository  notes  wooki 
have  been  difierent 

Henry. — ^The  name  of  this  good  man  is  veoe^ 
able,  and  will  be  held  in  everlasting  icnMB- 
brance.  His  commentary  does  not  contain  DMicb 
expoeition.  It  is  full  of  termoniemg.  It  is  sn^ 
prising,  however,  to  see  how  for  his  good  sci^  sad 
simple  piety  led  him  into  the  doctrine  o(  tbe 
Bibie^  apart  from  many  of  the  higher  qoalitief 
belonging  to  a  successful  commentator,  in 
thoroughness  and  solidity  of  exposition  be  is  n^ 
to  be  named  with  Calvin.  His  prolixity  f 
great  Pyocfiea/ preocAoi^  is  the  burdoi  of  bi« 
voluminous  notes. 

Gtff.— The  prominent  characteristic  of  GillV 
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oommentary  is  hMmnesa.  Itlacki  candoiitttioii 
and  brevity.  The  meaning  of  die  inspired  authors 
is  often  undeveloped,  and  more  Ircs^uentlj  dis- 
torted. It  has  the  lumber  and  rubbish  of  learn- 
ing, without  learning  itMlf. 

Doddridge, — ^The  taste  of  this  pious  commen- 
tator was  good,  and  his  style  remarkably  pure. 
He  had  not  much  acumen  or  comprehension  of 
mind ;  but  he  had  an  excellent  judgment,  and  a 
calm  candour  of  inquiry.  His  paraphrase  leaves 
much  unexplained,  while  it  dilutes  the  strength 
of  the  oriffinal.  It  is  too  discornve  and  sei^ 
monising.  The  notes  are  few,  and  ordinarily 
correct* 

Scott  —  The  prevailing  characteristic  of 
Scott's  commentary  is  judiciousness  in  the  opi- 
nions advanced.  The  greater  portion  of  it,  how- 
ever, is  mit  proper  espoeitum.  The  pious  author 
pnaches  about  and  paraphrases  the  original.  His 
simplicity  of  purpose  generally  preserved  him 
from  mistakes;  but  as  a  commentator  he  was 
neither  acute  nor  learned.  He  wanted  a  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  original,  power  of 
analysis^  a  mind  unpreposseised  by  a  doctrinal 
iyston,  and  penetration  of  spirit 

A,  Clarke. — In  most  of  toe  higher  qualities  by 
which  an  interpreter  should  be  distinguished,  this 
man  of  much  reading  vras  wanting.  His  histo- 
rical and  geographical  notes  are  the  best  But 
he  had  no  philosophical  ability.  His  prejudices 
warped  his  judgment  His  philology  is  not  un- 
frequently  puerile.  Acuteness  and  penetration 
are  not  seen  in  his  writings.  There  »  no  deep 
insist  into  tfie  mind  of  the  sacred  writers. 

The  modem  Germans,  prolific  as  they  are  in  theo- 
logical w<nks,  have  seldom  ventured  to  undertake 
an  exposition  of  the  whole  Bible.  Each  writer 
usually  confines  himself  to  the  task  of  commenting 
on  a  few  books.  In  this  their  wisdom  is  mani- 
fested. Yet  they  do  not  excel  in  good  specimens 
of  commentary.  They  are  word^es^lainere.  In 
pointing  out  various  readings,  in  grammatical, 
historical,  and  geogrephical  annotations,  as  also 
in  subtle  speculations  respecting  the  gmius  of  the 
times  in  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  lived, 
they  are  at  home.  In  the  lower  criticiam  we 
willingly  sit  at  their  feet  and  learn.  But  with 
regard  to  the  higher,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the 
logic  of  oommentary,  in  development  of  the  sense 
in  its  holy  relations,  they  are  lamentably  wanting. 
Refined  notions  usurp  the  place  of  practical  piety 
in  thcar  minds ;  and  the  minutia  of  verbal  cri- 
ticism furnish  them  nutriment  apart  from  the 
rich  repast  of  theological  sentiment  and  sanctify- 
ing truth.     But  there  are  some  nc^le  exceptions. 

B.  F.  a  BaeenmUUer.'^ThB  Scholia  of  this 
laborious  writer  extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Old  Testunent.  Looking  to  the  last  editions, 
they  are  unquestionably  o(  high  value.  They 
bring  together  a  mass  of  annotation  such  as  is 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  most  Biblical 
students.  Yet  the  learned  author  undertook  too 
much  to  peribrm  it  in  a  masterly  style.  Hence 
his  matfnals  are  not  properiy  sifted,  the  chaff 
from  file  wheat  He  has  not  drunk  deeply  into 
the  spirit  <^  the  inspired  authors.  He  seems  in- 
deed not  to  have  lud  a  soul  attuned  to  the  spi- 
rituality of  their  utterances,  or  impregnated  with 
the  celestial  fire  that  touched  their  hallowed  lips. 
His  father,  the  author  of  the  Scholia  on  the  New 
Testament,  is  a  good  word'cxplainer  for  students 


beginning  to  read  the  original.  He  has  not  pro- 
duced a  masterly  specimen  of  commentary  on 
any  one  hook  or  epistle. 

Olahaueen, — The  best  example  of  commen- 
tary on  the  New  Testament  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  has  been  given  by  this  writer.  It  is  a 
model  of  expositi<m  unrivalled  in  any  language. 
Verbal  criticism  is  but  sparingly  introduced,  al- 
though even  here  the  hand  of  a  master  is  appa- 
rent He  is  intent,  however,  on  higher  things. 
He  investigates  the  thought,  traces  the  connection, 
puts  himself  in  the  same  position  as  the  writers, 
and  views  with  philosophic  ability  the  holy  reve- 
lations of  Christ  in  their  comprdiensive  tenden- 
cies. The  critical  and  the  popular  are  admirably 
mingled.  Greatly  do  we  lament  that  the  writer 
was  cut  off  before  he  completed  so  excellent  a 
performance. 

TholucL — The  commentaries  of  this  eminent 
writer  on  various  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
especially  those  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Hebrews,  exhibit  the  highest  exegetical  excellen- 
ces. While  he  critically  investigates  phrases 
and  idioms,  he  ascends  into  the  pure  region  of  the 
ideas,  unfolding  the  sense  with  much  skill  and 
discOTiment  His  oommentary  on  John  is  of  a 
more  popular  cast  His  interpretation  of  the 
Bergpredigt,  or  Sermon  on  ^e  Mount,  is  very 
valuable. 

In  addition  to  these,  Germany  has  produced 
other  specimens  of  commentary  that  occupy  a 
high  place  in  the  estimation  of  competent  judges. 
Lucke,  on  J<^*s  writings,  especially  in  the  third 
edition  now  in  progress ;  GJesenius,  on  Isaiah ;  De 
Wette,  on  the  Psalms ;  Hfivemick,  on  Esekiel  and 
Daniel ;  Billrofii,  on  the  Corinthians ;  Harless,  on 
Epbesians ;  and  Baehr,  on  the  Coloasians,  possess 
much  merit,  accompanied,  it  is  true,  with  some 
serious  faults.  As  examples  of  thorough  and 
solid  commentary,  the  English  language  presents 
none  equal  to  Uiose  of  Professor  Stuart  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Hebrews.  The  learned 
author  has  fully  entered  into  ^e  spirit  of  the 
great  Apostle,  evading  no  difficulty,  and  tracmg 
the  course  of  his  reasoning  with  conridoable  suc- 
cess. He  has  conseauenUy  ^irown  more  light  on 
these  difficult  Epistles  thui  many  are  wilbng  to 
allow.  A  valuatble  commentary  on  the  Epistle 
to  tlie  Romans  we  also  possess  in  that  of  Professor 
Hodge,  although  the  autiior  cannot  be  said  to 
have  gone  far  beyond  Calvin,  in  whose  steps  he 
has  closely  trod. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  mention  other 
expository  treatises.  Those  we  have  noticed  are 
best  known  in  this  country,  and  most  perused. 

S.D. 

COMMERCE.  The  idea  conveyed  by  fiiis 
word  is  represented  in  the  sacred,  writings  by 
the  word  trade;  the  Hebrew  term  731  rekel  sig- 
nifying literally  <  trade '  or  *■  traffic* 

Coimtterce,  in  its  usual  acceptation,  means  fiie 
exchange  of  one  thing  for  another — the  exchange  of 
what  we  have  to  spare  for  what  we  want,  in  whatever 
coimtiy  it  is  produced.  The  (Hrigin  of  commerce 
must  have  heea  nearly  coeval  with  the  world.  As 
pasturage  and  agriculture  were  the  only  employ- 
ments of  the  first  inhabitants,  so  cattle,  flocks,  and 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  were  the  only  objects  of  the 
first  commerce^  or  that  species  of  it  called  barter. 
It  would  appear  that  some  prc^iress  had  been 
made  in  manufactures  in  the  ages  before  the  flood. 
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The  building  of  a  city  or  village  by  Cain,  how- 
ever insignificant  the  houiws  may  have  been,  sup- 
1x)ses  the  existence  of  some  mechanical  know- 
edge.  Tlie  musical  instruments,  such  as  harps 
and  organs,  the  works  in  brass  and  in  iron  exhi- 
bited by  the  succeeduig  generations,  confirm  the 
belief  that  the  arts  were  considerably  advanced. 
The  construction  of  Noah  s  ark,  a  ship  of  three 
decks,  covered  over  with  pitch,  and  much  larger 
tlian  any  modem  effort  of  architecture,  proves 
that  many  separate  trades  were  at  that  period 
carried  on.  There  must  have  been  parties  who 
supplied  Noah  and  his  three  sons  with  tlie  great 
quantity  and  variety  of  materials  which  they  re- 
quired, and  this  they  would  do  in  excliange  for 
otlier  commodities,  and  perhaps  money.  That 
enormous  pile  of  building,  the  tower  of  Babel, 
was  constructed  of  bricks,  tlie  process  of  making 
which  appears  to  have  been  well  understood. 
Some  learned  astronomers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
celestial  observations  of  die  Chinese  reach  back  to 
2249  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  and  Uie  ce- 
lestial observations  made  at  Babylon,  contained 
in  a  calendar  of  above  nineteen  centuries,  trans- 
mitted to  Greece  by  Alexander,  reach  Iwick  to 
within  fifteen  years  of  tliose  ascril>ed  to  the  Chi- 
nee. The  Indians  ap})ear  to  have  had  observa- 
tions quite  as  early  as  tiie  Babylonians. 

Such  of  the  descendants  of  Noaii  as  lived  near 
the  water  may  be  presumed  to  have  made  use  of 
vessels  built  in  imitation  of  the  ark — if,  as  some 
think,  that  was  the  first  floating  vessel  ever  seen 
in  the  world — but  on  a  smaller  scale,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  rivers.  In  the  course  of  time 
the  descendants  of  his  son  Japhet  settled  in  *  tlie 
isles  of  the  Gentiles,'  by  which  are  understood  tlie 
islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
and  those  between  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  whence 
their  colonies  spread  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  other 
western  lands. 

Sidon,  wlrich  afterwards  became  so  celebrated 
fur  the  wonderful  mercantile  exertions  of  its  in- 
habitants, was  founded  about  2200  yeaxB  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  neighbouring  mountains, 
being  covered  with  excellent  cedar^trees,  furnished 
tlie  best  and  most  durable  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing. The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  accordingly  built 
numerous  ships,  and  exported  the  produce  of  the 
adjoining  country,  and  tlie  various  articles  of  their 
own  manufacture^  such  as  fine  linen,  embroidery, 
ta{)estry,  metals,  glass,  both  coloured  and  figured, 
cut,  or  carved,  and  even  mirrors.  They  were  mi- 
rivalled  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  in  works  of  taste,  elegance,  and  luxury. 
Tlieir  great  and  universally  acknowledged  pre- 
eminence in  the  arts  procured  for  tlie  Phoenicians, 
whose  princijial  seaport  was  Sidon,  the  honour  of 
being  esteemed,  among  the  Greeks  and  other  na- 
tions, as  the  inventors  of  commerce,  ship-building, 
navigation,  the  application  of  astronomy  to  nau- 
tical purposes,  and  particularly  as  tlie  discoveren 
of  several  stars  nearer  to  the  north  pole  than  any 
that  were  knoMm  to  other  nations ;  of  naval  war, 
writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  measures  and 
weights ;  to  which  it  is  probable  they  might  have 
added  money. 

Eg3rpt  appears  to  have  excelled  all  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  in  agriculture,  and  particularly 
in  its  abundant  crops  of  com.  The  fame  of  its 
fertility  induced  Abraham  to  remove  thither  with 
his  numerous  family  (Gen.  zii.  10). 
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The  earliest  accounts  of  bargun  and  sale  mcfa 
no  higher  than  the  time  of  Abndiam,  and  his  tniit- 
action  with  Kphron.  He  is  said  to  have  «ei?n^ 
unto  him  *  400  shekels  of  silver,  cunent  wiKvf% 
witli  the  merchant'  (Gen.  zxiii.  16).  The  vurd 
mercliant  implies  that  the  standard  of  money  wu 
fixed  by  usage  among  merchants,  who  comprunl 
a  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  the  com- 
munity. Manufactures  were  by  this  time  w  Cu 
advanced,  that  not  only  those  more  inunediately 
coimected  with  agriculture,  such  as  flour  gnRiml 
from  com,  wine,  oil,  butter,  and  also  the  moit 
necessary  articles  of  clothing  and  furniture,  but 
even  those  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  vtre 
much  in  use,  as  appears  by  the  ear-rings,  \m^t' 
lets  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  other  precivcu 
things  )jresented  by  Abraham's  steward  to  Re^ 
becca  (Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53). 

In  the  book  of  Job,  whose  author,  in  the  opinicn  d 
the  most  learned  commentators,  resided  in  Aiabu. 
and  was  contemporary  with  the  sons  of  Abraiuin. 
much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  science  of^  the  age  and  country  :n 
which  he  lived.  There  is  mention  of  gold,  inni, 
brass,  lead,  crystal,  jewels,  the  art  of  weavio;:, 
merchants,  gold  brought  fit>m  Ophir,  which  im- 
plies commerce  with  a  remote  country,  and  to- 
pazes from  Ethioi)ia;  ship-building,  so  far  im- 
proved that  some  ships  were  distinguished  for  \at 
velocity  of  their  motion ;  writing  in  a  bonk,  m\ 
engraving  letters  or  writing  on  plates  of  lead 
and  (m  stone  with  iron  pens,  and  also  seal-(D- 
graving ;  fishing  with  hooks,  and  nets,  and  spran: 
musical  instruments,  the  harp  and  organ ;  asmv 
nomy,  and  names  given  to  particular  stan.  Tbe<r 
notices  tend  to  prove  that,  although  the  {witri- 
archal  system  of  makmg  pasturage  tlie  ch:^ 
object  of  attention  was  stiU  maintained  by  maiij 
of  tlie  greatest  inliabitants  where  the  author  of  tn^ 
book  of  Job  resided,  (he  sciences  were  actirely 
cultivated,  the  useful  and  ornamental  arts  in  an 
advanced  state,  and  commerce  prosecuted  wiu 
diligence  and  success ;  and  this  at  a  period  wiva 
if  the  chronology  of  Job  is  correctly  settled,  tir 
arts  and  sciences  were  scarcely  so  far  advaDc<^ 
in  Egypt,  from  whence,  and  from  the  otiier  cnin- 
tries  bordering  upon  the  eastern  part  of  the  M^ii- 
terranean  Sea,  they  afterwards  gradually  fouivl 
their  way  into  Gheece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Arabia  appear  to  barf 
availed  themselves,  at  a  very  early  period,  of  tbtir 
advantageous  situation  between  the  two  itt(\* 
and  opulent  countries  of  India  and  Egypt,  uid  to 
have  obtained  the  exclusive  monopoly  of  a  my 
profitable  carrying  trade  between  those  countriri 
They  were  a  class  of  people  who  gave  their  whu)<? 
attenticm  to  merchandise  as  a  regular  and  e4j- 
blished  profession,  and  travelled  with  caravaos 
between  Arabia  and  Egypt,  carrying  upoo  tbe 
backs  of  camels  the  spiceries  of  India,  the  bslm 
of  Canaan,  and  the  myrrh  produced  in  their  o«a 
country,  or  of  a  superior  quality  from  the  oppo^ 
coast  of  Abyssinia — all  of  which  were  in  gnat  ^ 
mand  among  the  Egyptians  for  embalming  tbe 
dead,  in  their  religious  ceremonies,  and  for  mi* 
nistering  to  the  pleasures  of  that  superstititAii  vi^ 
luxurious  people.  The  merchants  of  one  oX  thnr 
caravans  bought  Joseph  from  his  brothcn  ^ 
twenty  pieces  of  silver,  that  is  about  %L  1  b*  ^* 
sterling,  and  carried  him  into  Egypt  IV  loatb* 
em  Arabs  were  eminent  tzaders,  and  eojoyffl  > 
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large  pnporticm,  and  in  general  tlie  endre  mo- 
nopoly, of  the  trade  between  India  and  ^e  west- 
em  wwld,  from  the  earliest  ages,  until  the  fystem 
of  diat  important  commerce  was  totally  over- 
tamed  when  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  discovered 
a  direct  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  QooA 
Hope. 

At  the  period  when  Joseph^s  brethren  visited 
Egjrpt,  inns  were  establidied  fcv  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers  in  that  country  and  in  the 
Dorthero  parts  of  Arabia.  The  more  civilixed 
•oudiem  parts  of  the  peninsula  would  no  doubt 
be  furnished  with  caravanserais  still  more  com- 
modious. 

During  the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt 
manufactures  of  almost  every  description  were 
carried  to  great  perfecticHi.  Flax,  fine  linen,  gar- 
ments of  cotton,  rings  and  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver,  works  in  all  kinds  of  materials,  chariots  for 

eeasure,  and  chariots  (or  war,  are  all  menticmed 
'  Moses.  They  had  extensive  manufactories  of 
bricks.  Literature  was  in  a  flourishing  state; 
and,  in  order  to  give  an  enlarged  idea  of  the 
accomplishments  of  Moses,  it  is  said  he  was 
*  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians*  (Acts 
xii.  22). 

The  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  from  a  great 
part  of  their  territories  by  the  Israelites  under 
Joriraa,  led  to  the  gradu^  establishment  of  co- 
lonies in  Cyprus,  lUiodes,  and  several  islands  in 
the  Mgean  Sea ;  they  penetrated  into  the  Euxine 
or  Black  Sea,  and,  spreading  along  the  shores 
of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa, 
establi^ied  numerous  trading  places,  which  gra- 
dually rose  into  more  or  less  importance.  At 
this  p^od  mention  is  first  made  of  Tyre  as  a 
rtnmg  or  fortified  city,  whilst  Sidon  is  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Great 

During  the  reign  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  that 
powerful  monarch  disposed  of  a  part  of  the  wealth 
obtained  by  his  conquests  in  purchasing  cedar- 
timber  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  with  whom  he 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  while  he  lived. 
He  also  hired  Tyrian  masons  and  carpenters  for 
carrying  on  hit  works.  Solomon,  the  son  of  David, 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace,  and  indulged  his  taste 
for  magnificence  and  luxury  to  a  great  extent. 
He  employed  the  wealth  collected  by  his  father  in 
works  of  architecture,  and  in  strengthening  and 
improving  his  kingdom.  He  built  the  famous 
Temple  and  fortifications  of  Jerusalem,  and  many 
cities,  among  which  was  the  celebrated  Tadmor 
or  Palmyra.  From  the  king  of  Tyre  he  ob- 
tained cedar  and  fir,  or  cypress-timbers,  and  large 
stones  cut  and  prepared  for  building,  which  the 
Tyrians  conveyed  by  water  to  the  most  con- 
venient landing-place  in  Solomon's  dominions. 
Hiram  also  sent  a  vast  number  of  workmen  to 
assist  and  instruct  Solomon's  people,  none  of 
whom  had  skill  *  to  hew  timber  like  the  Si- 
donians.*  Solomon,  in  exchange^  furnished  the 
Tyrians  with  com,  wine,  and  oil,  and  received  a 
balance  in  gold.  Solomon  and  Hiram  i^ipear  to 
have  subsequently  entered  into  a  trading  specu- 
lation or  adventure  upon  a  large  scale.  Tyrian 
shipwrights  were  accordingly  sent  to  build  vessels 
for  both  kings  at  Eziongeber,  Solomon's  port  on 
the  Red  Sea,  whither  he  himself  went  to  animate 
them  with  his  presence  (2  Chron.  viii.  17).  These 
ships,  conducted  by  Tyrian  navigators,  sailed  in 
company  to  some  rich  countries  called  Ophir  and 


Tarshish,  regarding  the  position  of  which  the 
learned  have  multiplied  conjectures  to  little  pur- 
pose. The  voyage  occupied  three  years ;  yet  the 
returns  in  this  new  found  trade  were  very  great  and 
profitable.  This  fleet  took  in  apes,  ebony,  and 
parrots  on  the  coasts  of  Ethiopia,  gold  at  Ophir, 
or  the  place  of  traffic  whither  the  people  of 
Ophir  resorted ;  it  traded  on  both  sides  of  the  Red 
Sea,  on  the  coasts  of  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  in  all 
parts  of  Ethiopia  beyond  the  straits  when  it  had 
entered  the  ocean ;  thence  it  passed  up  the  Persian 
6ul^  and  might  visit  the  places  of  trade  upon 
both  its  shores,  and  run  up  the  Tigris  or  the  Eu- 
j^irates  as  far  as  these  rivers  were  navigable. 

Afler  the  reign  of  Solomon  the  commerce  of  the 
Israelites  seems  to  have  very  materially  declined. 
An  attempt  was  made  by  Jehoehaphat,  king  of 
Judah,  and  Ahaxiah,  king  of  Israel,  to  eflect  its 
revival ;  but  the  ships  which  they  built  at  Ezion- 
geber having  been  wrecked  in  the  harbour,  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  had  any  assistance  from  the  Phcsnicians 
in  fitting  out  this  fleet  Great  efforts  were  made 
by  the  Egyptians  to  extend  the  commerce  of 
their  country,  among  which,  not  the  least  consi- 
derable was  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  construct 
a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  Tyre  soun  eclipsed  the 
ancient  and  tong-flouridiing  commax;iat  city  of 
Sidon.  ,  About  600  years  before  Christ  her  com- 
mercial splendour  appears  to  have  been  at  its 
height,  and  is  graphically  described  by  Ezekiel 
(xxvii).  The  imports  into  Tyre  were  fine  linen 
from  Egypt ;  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of 
Elisha ;  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from  Tarshish — 
the  south  part  of  Spain ;  slaves  and  brazen  vessels 
from  Javan  or  Greece,  Tubal,  and  Meshech ; 
horses,  slaves  bred  to  horsemanship,  and  mules 
from  Togarmah ;  emeralds,  purple,  embroidery, 
fine  linen,  corals,  and  agates  from  Syria ;  com, 
balm,  honey,  oil,  and  gums  from  the  Israelites ; 
wine  and  wool  from  Damascus;  polished  iron- 
ware, precious  oils,  and  cinnanKHi  from  Dan, 
Javan,  and  Mezo ;  magnificent  carpets  from  De- 
dan  ;  sheep  and  goats  from  the  pastoral  tribes  of 
Arabia;  costly  spices,  some  the  {voduce  of  India, 
wecious  stones,  and  gold  from  the  merchants  of 
Sheba  or  Sabaea,  and  Ramah  or  Regma,  countries 
in  the  south  psurt  of  Arabia;  blue  cloths,  em- 
broidered works,  rich  apparel  in  corded  cedar- 
chests,  supposed  to  be  original  India  packages, 
and  other  goods  from  Sheba,  Ashur,  and  Chilmad, 
and  from  Haran,  Canneh,  and  Eden,  trading 
ports  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia.  The  vast 
wealth  that  thtis  flowed  into  Tyre  from  all  quar- 
ters brought  with  it  its  too  general  concomitants 
— extravagance,  dissipation,  and  relaxation  of 
morals. 

The  subjection  of  Tyre,  *  the  renowned  city 
which  was  strong  in  the  sea,  whose  merchants 
were  princes,  whose  traffickers  were  the  honour- 
able of  the  earth,'  by  Cyrus,  and  its  subsequent 
overthrow  by  Alexander,  after  a  determined  and 
most  formidable  resistance,  terminated  alike 
the  grandeur  of  that  city  and  the  history  of  an- 
cient commerce,  as  far  as  they  are  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (Anderson's  History  of  Ckmwierce ; 
Vincent's  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean;  Heeren's  Researches;  Barnes's 
jfncient  Commerce  of  Western  Asia,  in  Ameri' 
can  BibHcal  Repository^  1841).~G.  M.  B. 
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COMMON  (koo^s).  The  Oreek  term  pro^ly 
ngnifies  what  belongs  to  all  (as  in  Wiso.  vii.  3, 
Kot¥hs  &4p)) .but  the  Hellenists  applied  it  (like 
the  Hebrew  ^H)  to  what  was  profane,  t.  e.  not 
hoU/f  and  therefore  of  common  or  promiscuous 
use  (Acts  X.  14).  They  also  applied  the  term 
to  what  was  impure,  whether  naturally  or  legally 
(as  in  Mark  yii.  2,  compared  with  Mace.  i.  47, 
62\  And,  finally,  it  was  used  of  meats  for- 
biaden,  or  such  as  had  been  partaken  of  by  ido- 
laters, and  which,  as  they  rendered  the  partakers 
thereof  impure,  were  themselves  callcsl  iroirck 
(common),  and  iucdBapra  (unclean)  (see  Kuinoel 
on  Acts  X.  14). 

COMMUNION  (Koumvial  a  feUowship  or 
agreement,  when  several  persons  join  and  partake 
together  of  one  thing  (2  Cor.  vi.  14  ;  1  John  i.  3^ ; 
hence  its  application  to  the  celebraticm  of  the  Lora*s 
supper  as  an  act  of  fellowship  among  Christians  ( 1 
Cot.  X.  16) :  and  it  is  to  this  act  of  participation 
or  fellowship  that  the  word  *  communion*  is  now 
restricted  in  the  English  language,  the  more  fami- 
liar application  of  it  having  fallen  into  disuse. 

CONCORDANCE,  the  name  assigned  to  a 
book  which  gives  the  words  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  reference 
to  tiie  place  where  each  may  be  found.  This  is 
the  essential  idea  of  a  concordance ;  other  ancil- 
lary informatirm  may  be  presented  in  concord- 
ances, such  as  a  separate  order  of  proper  names, 
the  meanings  which  in  the  compiler's  opinion  im- 
portant words  are  found  to  bear,  and  the  etymolo- 
gical signification  of  appellatives,  &c.  There  are 
two  great  distinctive  principles  on  which  con- 
corduices  may  be  constructed— either  to  present 
every  word  found  in  the  Bible,  or  only  the  lead- 
ing and  most  important  words.  The  adoptiou  of 
the  first  necessarily  swells  a  book  to  inconvenient 
dimensions,  and  renders  its  use  in  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  study  somewhat  onerous  and  incon- 
venient But  great  judgment  is  requisite  in 
compiling  a  concordance  on  the  other  principle, 
lest  words  of  less  importance  should  be  prefeired 
to  those  of  greater;  and  as  importance  is  alto- 
gether a  relative  matter,  the  selection  made  by 
the  author  may  omit  words  which  some,  if  not 
many,  readers  would  desiderate.  The  Germans 
also  make  a  distinction  between  concordances  of 
things  and  concordances  of  words :  the  first  com- 
prising in  detailed  and  alphabetical  form  the 
subject-matter  of  the  sacred  volume ;  die  second 
corresponding  with  the  ordinary  English  notion 
of  a  concordance.  Concordances,  too,  vary  with 
the  languages  in  which,  or  for  which,  they  are 
constructed,  as  for  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  or  for  the  several  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, such  as  the  Vulgate,  the  German,  the 
English,  &c. 

It  is  not  here  intended  to  present  a  full  or  a 
chronological  history  of  all  the  concordances 
which  have  been  produced,  but  to  put  down  those 
particulars  which  seem  to  combine  interest  and 
utility. 

Writings  of  this  Idnd  imply  that  the  sacred 
Scri{itures  are  regarded  with  reverence,  held  to  be 
authoritative  in  religion,  and  are  made  the  subject 
of  appeal  alike  in  learning,  teaching,  and  dispu- 
tation. So  long  therefore  as  the  Bible  was  scat- 
tered piecemeal  up  and  down  the  world  in  con- 
vents and  libraries,  and  so  long  as  it  was  rarely 
studied  even  by  the  professed  ministers  of  religion. 
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concordances  were  neitiier  needed  nor  prodnccd ; 
yet  there  never  ceased,  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the 
Church,  to  be  some  who  felt  a  prc^ouDd  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  venerable  book,  and  coDsequcndy 
some  rude  essays  appear  to  have  been  made  in 
this  way  before  the  age  in  which  cooconiances 
may  properly  be  said  to  have  had  their  origin. 
It  is  to  me  Reformation  and  the  deep  and  general 
concern  which  it  awakened  touching  the  truths 
ccmtained  in  the  Scriptures ;  it  is  to  the  primary 
principle  of  the  Reformatioii — the  appeal  fron 
tradition  to  the  Bible,  from  the  Church  to  the 
word  of  God ;  it  is  to  the  wide-spread  coovictioQ 
of  the  plenary  and  even  verbal  mspiratioii  of  the 
Bible,  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  care, 
diligence,  learning,  and  self-denial  which  have 
been  employed  in  constructing  and  perfecting  the 
omcordance. 

The  utility  of  concordances  in  the  way  of  ex- 
egesis, that  is,  to  assist  the  student  in  the  disco- 
very and  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  writings,  is  based  on  the  position  that  the 
several  parts  of  divine  revelation  are  copsistrnt 
with  each  otiier  and  form  harmonioos  elements  in 
one  grand  systan  of  niiritual  truth,  so  that  by 
comparing  together  parallel  passages  what  is  dear 
may  be  exemplified  and  confirmed,  and  what  is 
dark  may  be  expounded.  Books  of  this  sort,  too, 
are  of  service  to  the  Christian  teacher,  as  affvd- 
ing  facilities  by  means  of  those  fragmentary  re- 
collections of  words  and  things  which  the  mere 
hearing  of  the  Scriptures  read  leave  in  the  mind, 
for  readily  discovering  the  particular  book  and 
verse  where  any  desired  passage  is  to  be  found ; 
and  also  as  enabling  him,  with  comparatively 
little  trouble,  to  take  a  survey  of  what  the  Bible 
contains  in  regard  to  any  particular  subject  which 
he  may  have  to  handle. 

Antony  of  Padua  (bom  A.n.  1195,  died  IW) 
is  said  to  have  produced  the  fint  work  c^  the  kini, 
entitled  Concordantiie  Morales,  which  was  fonnsd 
from  the  Vulgate  translation.  Hugo  de  Santo 
Caro,  better  known  as  Cardinal  Hugo,  a  Domi- 
nican monk,  who  died  about  1262,  followed  An- 
tony in  1244,  by  compiling  for  the  Vulgate  a  con- 
cordance of  the  Scriptures.  Having  given  himself 
sedulously  to  the  study  of  holy  writ,  with  a  view  of 
writing  a  commentary  thereon,  he  was,  in  order  to 
facilitate  his  labour,  led  to  project  and  undertake 
to  form  a  concordance,  calling  to  his  aid  hu  brother 
monks  to  the  number  of  no  fewer  than  five  hundred. 
Their  labours  have  been  a  rich  storehouse  for  sab- 
sequent  compilers.  The  concordance  thus  made 
was  improved  by  Conrad  of  Halberstadt,  wlio 
fiourished  about  1290,  and  by  John  of  Segovia  in 
the  ensuing  century. 

These  works  seem  to  have  led  to  the  first  He- 
brew concordance,  which  was  produced  by  Rabbi 
Mordecai  Nathan,  which  he  began  in  1438,  and 
finished  in  1448,  after  ten  yean'  hard  labour  by 
himself  and  some  assistants.  It  was  first  printed 
at  Venice  in  1523,  fol.,  by  Dan.  Bomberg,  thai 
in  Basle  in  1581,  and  aderwards  at  Rome  in 
1621.  It  is  entirely  Hebrew,  and  entitled  T%i 
Light  of  the  Way,  In  1556  it  was  translated 
into  Latin  by  Reuchlin,  but  both  the  Hebteir 
and  the  Latin  editions  are  full  of  errors. 

These  errors  were  for  the  most  part  coneeted 
and  other  deficiencies  supplied  by  Calasio.  a 
Franciscan  friar,  who  published  Ckmcordamtiit 
Sacr.  Bibl.    Hebr.  et  Latin,    Roma,  1621,  4 
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vols.  fol.  Referring  the  reader  for  details  respect- 
ing this  work  to  Orme^s  BibUotJieca  BibUca^  p. 
112,  we  dwell  a  little  more  on  a  work  which  is 
found  less  seldom  than  the  former  in  private  theo- 
logical libraries — ConcortUmHee  Bibl.  Ebraicof, 
nova  €t  artificiota  methodo  disposUay  Basil,  1632^ 
foL  This  is  the  prodnction  of  John  Buxtorf,  the 
&ther,  but  was  published  by  his  son.  It  takes 
for  its  basis  the  work  of  Rabbi  Nathan,  though  it 
is  mn<^  better  arranged,  more  correctly  printed, 
the  roots  mure  distinctly  ascertained,  and  the 
meanings  more  acciurately  given ;  but  as  the  re- 
iierences  are  made  by  Hebrew  letters,  and  relate  to 
the  Rabbinical  divisions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
it  is  of  little  service,  unless  the  student  is  familiar 
with  the  Masoretic  system.  This  work  was 
abridged  under  the  title  of  Pons  Leonis^  &c.,  Be- 
rolini,  1677,  8vo.  The  concordance  of  Calasio 
was  republished  in  London  under  the  direction  of 
W.  Romaine,  1747-9,  4  vols,  fol.,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  all  the  monarchs  in  Europe,  not  ex- 
cepting the  pope  himself.  Before  this  republica- 
tion, however,  there  appeared,  in  1679  (Kopenh. 
fol.),  Ch.  Nolde  Concor,  partictUarttm  Ebr. 
Chaldaicantm.  Reference  may  also  be  made  to 
Simcois  OnomaHieon  V.  T.  Halle,  1741,  fol. 
But  the  best  and,  at  least  to  the  English  reader, 
most  important  wwk  on  this  subject  is,  The  He- 
brew  Concordance,  adapted  to  the  EngUth  Bible, 
dieposed  after  the  manner  qf  Buxtorf,  by  John 
Taylor,  Y>.l>.y  London,  1754,  3  vols.  fol.  Dr. 
Taylor  was  an  eminent  Presbyterian  divine  at 
Norwich,  the  author  of  several  publications  which 
show  great  industry  and  learning.  His  concord- 
ance is  by  fiu  the  most  complete  work  of  the  kind. 
It  was  the  fruit  of  many  years'  labour,  and  has 
left  little  room  for  improvement  The  patronage 
of  all  the  English  and  Irish  bishops  recommended 
^  work  to  the  world. 

An  edition  of  Buxtorf 's  Hebrew  Concordance, 
which  has  received  so  much  care  and  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  author,  as  nearly  to  deserve  the 
name  and  bear  the  character  of  a  new  work — 
Hebraiechen  wid  Chaiddiachen  Concordanz  zu 
den  HeiUgen  Schriften  Alien  Tettamenta,  von 
Dr.  Julius  Fiirst  (Leipzig,  Tauchnitz ;  London, 
Nutt)  ofien  one  of  me  most  useful  aids  to  the 
•tody  of  the  Bible  that  have  ever  appeared. 
The  necessity  of  such  a  work  as  the  present 
arises  not  only  from  the  errors  fotmd  in  Buxtorf 
And  the  comparative  rarity  of  the  work,  but  also 
from  the  great  advances  which,  since  the  time 
when  Buxtorf  8  work  appeared  (jl-d.  1632),  have 
been  made  both  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Shemitic 
languages,  in  the  general  science  of  theolt^,  and 
the  particular  department  of  Biblical  exegesis. 
We  may  roecify  one  or  two  of  the  advantages 
offered  by  this  work.  In  addition  to  those  of  a 
more  mechanical  kind,  such  as  a  good  type  and 
clear  arrangement,  there  are,  1.  A  corrected  text, 
fiiuuded  on  Hahn's  Vanderhoogt;  2.  The  Rab- 
bjnical  significations ;  3.  Explanations  in  Latin, 
giving  tile  etymology  of  the  Rabbinical ;  illustra- 
tions fipom  the  three  Greek  Versions,  the  Aramaic 
Paraphrase,  die  Vulgate,  &c. ;  the  Ghreek  woids 
•niployed  by  the  Seventy  as  renderings  of  the 
Hebrew ;  together  with  philological  and  archseo- 
logical  notices,  so  as  to  make  the  Concordance 
contain  an  ample  Hebrew  lexicon.  This  work 
w  far  ]ireferable  to  Taylor's  Hebrew  Concordance, 
which  is  now  not  easily  met  with.     Every  theolo- 


gical library  which  has  not  a  copy  of  Fiirst  must 
be  considered  as  wanting  an  essential  requisite. 
The  work,  when  known,  will,  we  are  assured,  be 
welcomed  by  English  scholars. 

The  best  Greek  concordance  to  the  Septuagint 
is  that  which  bears  the  title — A.  Trommii  Con. 
Grtec.  Vert,  vulgo  die,  LXX.  Interpre,  Amst 
1718,  2  vols.  fol.  The  author  of  this  learned  and 
most  laborious  work  was  minister  of  Ghxmingen, 
and  published  the  concordance  in  the  eigbty- 
fouith  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  1623 
and  died  in  1719.  It  follows  the  order  of  the 
Greek  words  of  which  it  first  gives  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  then  the  Hebrew  word  or  words  fer 
which  the  Greek  term  is  used  in  the  Seventy. 
Then  the  dififerent  places  in  which  the  words 
occur  follow  in  the  order  of  the  several  books  and 
chapters.  When  the  word  occurs  in  any  of  the 
ancient  Greek  translators,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  or 
Theodotion,  the  places  where  it  is  found  are  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  the  quotations  from  the 
Sept  The  words  of  the  Apocrypha  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  each  enumeration.  There  are  two 
indices  at  the  end  of  the  work  :  one  Hebrew  and 
Chaldaic,  by  examining  which  the  Greek  term 
used  in  the  Septuagint  for  any  Hebrew  or  Chaldee 
word  is  seen  at  once^  with  the  Latin  version  and 
the  place  where  it  is  found  in  the  concordance,  so 
that  Tromm  sores  in  a  measure  for  a  Hebrew 
ccmcordance ;  the  other  index  contains  a  lexicon 
to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen,  and  comprehends  the 
Gkeek  words  in  the  fragments  of  the  old  Greek 
tzanslators  published  by  MontfauoHi. 

The  first  Greek  concordance  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, now  exceedingly  rare,  is  entitled  Xysti 
Betuleii  Concordantue  Grcecm  Novi  Testamenti, 
Basil.  1546,  fol.  The  author,  whose  real  name 
was  Birck,  was  a  minister  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
he  was  bom  in  1500,  and  died  at  Augsburg  in  1554. 
A  concordance  to  the  Greek  New  Testament,  pro- 
jected and  partly  executed  by  Robert  Stephens, 
and  completed  and  published  by  his  son  Henry 
(G^ev.  1594,  fol.),  is  too  inaccurate  to  merit 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  ensuing  is  the 
work  which  the  divine  should  possess — Erasmi 
Schmidii  Novi  Testamenti  J,  C,  Grteci;  hoc  est, 
oriffinalis  UngtUB  rofuuov,  &c.  Vetemb.  1638, 
foL  The  author,  a  Lutheran  divine,  was  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  Greek  language  in  the  imiversity  of 
Wittemborg,  where  he  died  in  1637.  In  1717  a 
revised  edition  was  published  at  Gotha,  of  which 
a  handsome  reprint  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  was  issued 
from  the  Glasgow  University  press  in  1819.  T)ie 
same  work,  edited  by  Greenfield,  has  been  printed 
by  the  Menrs.  Bagster  of  London,  in  a  thm,  flat 
pocket  volume,  and  in  another  form,  32mo.,  being 
one  of  their  *  Polymicrian  Series.*  By  omitting 
the  unimportant  proper  names,  the  indeclinable 
particles,  the  pronouns  and  the  verb  substantive, 
by  sulMtitutmg  simple  references  for  citation 
under  such  circumstances  as  allow  of  the  change, 
the  ponderous  labours  of  the  Stephenses  and 
Schmid  are  in  these  editions  compressed  into 
neat,  low-priced,  and  convenient  pocket  volumes, 
without  any  detractitm  from  utility. 

A  new  and  very  superior  edition  of  Schmid's 
rafJLu7o¥  has  recently  been  put  forth  by  C.  H. 
Bruder,  who  has  improved  the  work  so  as  to  bring 
it  into  accordance  with  the  advanced  and  en- 
ligbtttied  views  <m  critical  and  hermeneutical 
subjects  which  characterize  what  may  be  termed 
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the  scientific  theology  of  Germany  in  the  pesent 
day.  Among  ^  advantages  of  this  edition,  let 
it  suffice  to  specify,  1.  Fulness,  accuracy,  and  cor- 
respondence with  Griesbach's  edition ;  %  Regard 
has  been  paid  to  die  editions  of  Lachmami  and 
Scholz;  all  the  readings  of  the  Eltevirs,  Mill, 
Bengel,  Knapp,  Tittmann,  Scholi,  and  also  of 
Erasmus,  Robot  Stephens*  third  edition,  and  of 
Schmid  himself  are  either  given  or  pointed  out 
The  student  is  presented  also  with  a  selection  of 
readings  from  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  from  the 
interpreten  of  Scripture  who  lived  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  church,  and  the  works  of  the  eccle- 
siastical fathers :  no  various  reading  possessing 
critical  value  is  omitted.  This,  indecii,  is  a  work 
of  so  much  value,  that  no  good  theological  library 
can  be  without  it ;  and  when  its  worth  and  utility 
come  to  be  known  in  this  country,  it  will  soon 
supersede  the  ordinary  editions  and  reprints  of 
Schmidts  Concordance.  It  is  put  forth  under  the 
auspices  of  that  spirited  publisher  Tauchnitx  of 
Letpsic. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aids  for  tiie  general 
study  of  tiie  New  Testament  which  modem  times 
have  produced  is  *  The  Englishman's  Greek  Con- 
cordance of  the  New  Testament ;  being  an  at- 
tempt at  a  V^erbal  Connexion  between  the  Gh«ek 
and  the  English  Texts.  London,  1839.*  The  work, 
which  is  carefully  compiled  and  beautifully  got 
up,  takes  Schmid  as  ito  basis.  The  plan  is  to 
present  in  al{^)abetical  succession  every  word  which 
occurs  in  the  Greek  New  Testament  with  the 
series  of  passages  (quoted  from  the  English  trans- 
lation) in  which  each  such  word  occurs ;  the  word 
or  words  exhibiting  the  Greek  wonl  under  imme- 
diate consideration  being  printed  in  italic  letters. 
The  utility  of  such  a  work  is  various.  We  will 
give  one  instance.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  the 
student  is  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  learn  the 
import  of  ^e  words  *  that  it  might  be  fulfilled.* 
If  his  acquaintance  with  Greek  is  small,  he  has 
to  refer  to  an  index  at  the  end  of  the  volume  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  is  the  Ghreek  word  which 
our  translators  have  rendered  by  *  fulfilled.*  If 
he  is  familiar  with  the  Greek  New  Testament,  he 
at  once  turns  to  die  word  T\rip6«9i  which  he  finds 
in  both  Greek  and  English  characters,  immediately 
followed  by  the  several  passages  in  English  which 
are  renderings  of  T\rip6»  in  the  original.  For  the 
sake  of  completing  our  iUustratimi,  we  transcribe 
several  of  these  renderings,  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  found  in  this  Concordance 
— the  order,  that  is,  in  wliich  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  stand  in  the  Common  Version  : 
these  renderings  are,  '  fulfilled,*  *  to  fulfil,*  *  was 
full,*  *  fill  ye  up,*  *  filled,*  *  had  ended,*  *  full 
come,*  *  make  fuU,*  *  were  (years)  expired,'  *  were 
mded,*  *  fulfil  ye  my  joy,'  *  Gtxi  shall  supply,* 
*  ye  are  complete,'  *  works  perfect.'  Now  enough 
of  the  context  is  given  to  enable  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  English  New  Testament  to  learn,  as  his  eye 
runs  down  the  column  of  citations,  on  which  sub- 
ject each  quoted  passage  hears,  and  generally 
which  therefore  is  the  general  import  and  bearing 
of  each  rendering  of  the  Greek  original.  First 
impressions  are  thereby  at  once  gained — perhaps 
defiaite  convictions  as  well — without  once  re- 
ferring to  the  Greek  Testament  itself,  though  the 
citations  may  extend  throughout  the  volume,  and 
require  hours  to  be  consumed  had  they  to  be 
sought  without  aid.    These  first  impressions  may 


lead  to  instained  thoagfat  or  carcfbl  iurwfigalinn : 
indeed,  the  most  profound  study  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament may,  with  the  asnstance  here  provided,  be 
carried  on  with  no  less  ease  than  satisfiu^tioiL  by 
any  one  who  is  intent  <m  learning  *  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,*  though  but  scantily  provided  with 
eruditum. 

In  consequence  of  the  revived  study  of  tlie 
Bible  and  of  the  Christian  fieithen,  as  well  as  the 
greater  interest  felt  in  religicm  and  religioos  in- 
quiries which  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  las 
witnessed  in  France,  and  especially  in  Paris,  a 
new  CiHicordance  to  the  Latin  Vulgate  has  re- 
cently been  produced  :  '  Coneordantue  Bibtior. 
Sacr.,  Vulgatae  Editionis,  RecensitaB,  multoque 
prioribus  auctiores,  emendante,  accuratius  denoo 
colligente  et  cum  omnibus  Bib.  textibus  coo- 
ferente  T.  P.  Dutripon.'  London,  Nutt,  Flert- 
street  This  work  is  founded  on  that  of  Car- 
dinal Hugo,  which,  diough  executed  by  fifty  dif- 
ferent compilers  (chiefly  Benedictine  monks\  is 
far  from  being  either  accurate  or  complete.  The 
editor  appears  to  have  discharged  his  duty  with 
great  care  and  labour ;  and  the  printer  has  wdl 
performed  his  part  The  points  in  which  this 
edition  contains  improvements,  in  comparison 
with  the  last  of  those  which  preceded  it  srr 
numerous  and  important  It  may  be  sufiicieot 
to  state  that  it  contains  22,000  passages  not  to  be 
found  in  previous  Concordances  to  the  Vulgate. 
Some  of  the  additions,  indeed,  seem  rathctr  suited 
to  the  peculiar  condition  of  Biblical  study  in  the 
Catholic  communion  than  to  the  requirementi  of 
the  general  theologian ;  nevertheless,  the  work  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  Biblical  literature,  and 
must  in  this  country  be  r^arded  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  as  both  a  result  and  an  instrument  of  an 
mcrease  of  Scriptural  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our 
Catholic  brethren.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris  has 
accepted  the  dedication  of  the  Concordance  to 
himself;  and  it  has  been  approved  by  most  of 
the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium. 

The  work  of  Andrew  Synison,  Lexicon  Angh- 
Graco-Latin,  N.  7*.,  London,  1658,  fbl.,  is  rather 
a  dictionary  than  a  concordance,  and  formed  on 
so  bad  a  plan  as  to  be  of  little  service.  A  much 
better  book  is  A  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testa^ 
mentj  with  the  English  Version  to  each  Wordf 
the  principal  Hebrew  roots  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  words  qfthe  Septttagint^  with  short  Critical 
NoteSj  and  an  IndeXy  by  John  Williams,  LLJ)., 
Lond,  1767,  fol. 

The  first  concordance  to  the  English  version  of 
the  New  Testament  was  published  without  date,  but 
certainly  before  1540,  by  '  Mr.  Thomas  Gybsoo,' 
being  chiefly,  aa  appears  probable  from  the  \ft- 
fatory  epistle  to  the  reader,  the  work  of  the  famous 
printer  John  Day.  It  is  entitled  The  Concord' 
ance  of  the  New  Testament^  most  necessary  to 
he  haa  in  the  hands  of  all  soche  as^desire  the 
communication  of  any  place  contained  in  CA« 
A'^etr  Testament.  The  first  English  concordance 
to  the  entire  Bible  was  by  Jdm  Marbeck — A 
Concordance,  that  is  to  saie,  a  Worke  wherein 
by  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  A,  B^  C,  ye 
maie  redely  find  any  worde  conteigned  in  (he 
whole  Bible,  so  often  as  it  is  there  expressed  or 
mentioned,  Lond.  1550,  fol.  Till  the  year  1555, 
when  Robert  Stephens  published  his  concordance, 
it  was  not  customary  to  mark  the  venea  in  boob 
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of  this  fort  At  fint  it  was  thought  sufficient  to 
specify  tiie  chapter  with  the  lettett  <i,bfC,d,  as 
marks  to  point  out  the  beginning,  middle,  and 
end  ijf  each  chapter.  But  in  1545  Robert  Ste- 
phens divided  the  Bible  into  verses,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  a  more  exact  reference  in  concord- 
ances, &c. ;  tynt  Marbeck  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  this  improvement,  as 
his  work  refers  merely  to  the  chapters.  In  Town- 
ley  s  Bib,  Lit.  voL  iii.  p.  118,  may  be  found 
some  interesting  particulars  respecting  Marbeck*s 
conditioii  in  life,  labours,  and  ijl-treatment 

The  following  work,  which  appeared  in  the 
same  year  as  the  last,  is  a  translation  from  the 
German — A  Brief  e  cmd  a  Compendious  Table^ 
in  maner  of  a  Concordance^  openyng  the  waye  to 
theprincipaU  Histories  of  the  whole  Bible  and 
the  most  comon  articles  grounded  and  compre- 
hended in  the  Newe  Testament  and  Olde,  in 
maner  as  amply  as  doeth  the  great  Concordance 
of  the  Bible,  Gathered  and  set  forth  by  Henry 
BuUinger,  Leo  Jude,  Conrade  PelUcane,  and  by 
tke  other  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ligurie. 
Translated  from  the  Hygh  Almayne  into  Eng- 
lish by  Walter  Lynne,  To  which  is  addedy  a 
Translation  of  the  Third  Boke  of  Machabeesy 
8vo.  1550.  Lynne,  the  tr^islator,  was  an  English 
printer,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  scholar,  author,  and  txans- 
Utor  of  several  books.  Bullinger,  the  author, 
was  a  Swiss  reformer,  born  near  Zurich  in  Swit- 
ttrland,  1501. 

Several  English  concordances  of  greater  or  less 
value  were  superseded  by  the  correct  and  valu- 
able work  of  Alexander  Cruden,  entitled  A  Com- 
plete Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  4r^. ;  to  which  is  added, 
a  Concordance  to  the  books  called  Apocrypha, 
1737,  4to.  Three  editions  were  published  by  the 
autlwr  during  his  life,  and  many  have  appeared 
uQce  his  death.  The  London  edition  of  1610  is 
the  best  standard  edition.  The  work  is  complete, 
the  definitions  accurate,  and  the  references  cor- 
rect Several  useful  editions  of  Cruden  have 
been  put  forth  by  the  Messrs.  Bagster,  which  are 
worth  far  more  than  their  cost.  Tlie  same  pub- 
liihers  have  issued  An  Alphabetical  Index  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  comprising  the  Names,  Charac* 
ten,  and  Subjects,  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  in  two  different  sizes,  which  the  Bib- 
lical student  will  find  very  serviceable.  In  a 
*  Memoir  of  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,*  prefixed  to 
an  edition  published  in  1823,  and  since,  are  given 
■ome  interesting  but  painful  particulars  respecting 
this  worthy  and  industrious  man,  to  whom  the 
religious  world  is  so  deqily  indebted. 

At  a  time  when  German  theological  literature 
is  beginning  to  receive  some  of  its  merited  atten- 
tion, it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  mention  a 
valuable  c4xicordance  for  the  German  Bible — 
Biblische  Hand- Concordant  fur  Religionslehrer 
ynd  alle  Freunde  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  Leipzig, 
1841.  The  work  is  more  comprehensive  than 
similar  writings  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts : — 1.  A  full  and  com- 
plete register  of  all  the  words  foimd  in  the  Bible; 
2.  An  index  of  the  most  important  things,  sub- 
jects, and  ideas  found  in  the  Bible,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  places  where  they  lie  in  the  sacred 
volume ;  as  for  instance,  under  the  head—*  Lord^s 
Supper — a  meal  commemorative  of  the  death  of 


Jesus — it  brings  us  into  intimate  fellow^ip  with 
Christ ; — the  worthy  participation  of  the  same ; 
spiritual  enjoyment  of  the  flesh  and  blood  of 
Christ,*  &c.  The  third  part  gives  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity  systematically  arranged, 
drawn  up  according  to  Luther's  Catechism,  and 
accompanied  by  Scriptural  proofs.  (Orme*s  Bib- 
liotheca  Biblica;  Watts's  Bibliotheca  Britanr 
nica;  Winer's  Handbuch;  Rohr's  Kritische  Pre- 
diger-Bibliothek,  I84l.>.-J.  R.  B. 

CONCUBINAGE,  in  a  scriptural  sense,  means 
the  state  of  cohabiting  lawfully  with  a  wife  of 

second  rank,  C^^7D  pilgash,  who  enjoyed  no  other 
conjugal  right  but  that  of  cohabitation,  and  whom 
the  husband  could  repudiate,  and  send  away  with 
a  small  present  (Gen.  xxi.  14).  In  like  man- 
ner, he  could  by  means  of  presents,  exclude  his 
children  by  her  from  the  heritage  (Gen.  xxv.  6). 

Such  concubines,  D^t^^7E),  had  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii. 
24),  Abraham  (xxv.  6),  Jacob  (xxxv.  22),  Eli- 
phas  (xxxvi.  12),  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  3),  Saul  (2 
Sam.  iii.  1\  David  (1  Sam.  v.  13 ;  xv.  16 ;  xvi.  21), 
Solomon  (1  Kings  xi.  3),  Caleb  (1  Chron.  ii.  46), 
Manasseh  (Jb,  vii.  14),  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  21 1 
Abiah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  21 ),  and  Belshazzar  (Dan.  v.  2). 
To  judge  from  the  conjugal  histories  of  Abraham 
and  Jacob  (Gen.  xvi.  and  xxx.),  the  immediate 
cause  of  concubinage  was  tiie  barrenness  of  the  law- 
ful wife,  who  in  that  case  introduced  her  maid-ser- 
vant, of  her  own  accord,  to  her  husband,  fcM*  the 
sake  of  having  children.  Accordingly  we  do  not 
read  that  Isaac,  son  of  Abraham,  had  any  concu- 
bine, Rebecca,  his  wife,  not  being  barren.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  concubinage  appears  to 
have  degenerated  into  a  regular  custom  among 
the  Jews,  and  the  institutions  of  Moses  were  di- 
rected to  prevent  excess  and  abuse  in  that  respect, 
by  wholesome  laws  and  regulations  (Exod.  xxi. 
7-9;  Deut  xxi.  10-14).  It  would  seem  that  the 
unfaithfulness  of  a  concubine  was  not  r^arded  as 
an  act  of  real  adultery  (Lev.  xix.  20).  To  guard 
adult  male  oflspring  flom  debauchery  before  mar- 
riage, their  parents,  it  appears,  used  to  give  them 
one  of  their  female  slaves,  as  a  concubine.  She 
was  then  considered  as  one  of  the  children  of  the 
house,  and  she  retained  her  rights  as  a  concubine, 
even  afler  the  marriage  of  the  swi  (Exod.  xxi.  9, 
19\  VVheu  a  mm  had  intercourse  with  the  con- 
cubine of  his  father,  a  sort  of  &mily  punidiment, 
we  are  informed,  was  inflicted  on  him  (Gen.  xxxv. 
22;  I  Chron.  V.  1). 

In  the  Talmud  (tit.  Cetuboth),  the  Rabbins 
difier  as  to  what  constitutes  concubinage ;  some 
regarding  as  its  distinguishing  feature  the  absence 
of  the  betrothing  ceremonies  (spousal  ia),  and  of 
the  HQinS  (libellus  dotis),  or  portion  of  poperty 
allotted  to  a  woman  by  special  engagement,  and  to 
which  she  was  entitled  on  die  marriage  day,  after 
the  decease  of  the  husband,  or  in  case  of  repudia- 
tion ;  otliers,  again,  the  absence  of  tlie  latter  alone. 

The  Roman  law  calls  concubinage,  an  allowed 
custom  (licita  consuetudo).  When  this  expres- 
sion occurs  in  the  constitutions  of  the  Christian 
emperors,  it  signifies  what  we  now  sometimes  call 
a  marriage  of  conscience.  The  concubinage  tole- 
rated among  the  Romans,  in  the  time  of  the  Re- 
public and  of  the  heathen  emperors,  was  that 
between  persons  not  capable  of  contracting  legal 
marriage.  Inheritances  might  descend  to  children 
that  sprung  from  such  a  tolerated  cohabitance. 
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Ckmcubinage  between  iiich  penons  they  looked  on 
as  a  kind  of  marriage,  and  even  allowed  it  leveral 
privileges ;  but  then  it  was  confined  to  a  tingle 
person,  and  was  of  perpetual  obligation,  as  much 
as  marriage  itself.  Uottoman  observes,  that  the 
Rofnans  had  allowed  concubinage  long  before 
Julius  Caesar  enacted  the  law  by  which  every  one 
was  at  liberty  to  marry  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleased.  The  emperor  Valentinian,  Socrates  tells 
us,  allowed  every  man  two.  Concubinage  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  marriage  with  a  woman  of 
inferior  condition,  to  whom  the  husband  does 
not  amvey  his  rank.  Dajos  (Paratilla)  observes, 
that  the  ancient  laws  allowed  a  man  to  espouse, 
under  the  title  of  concubine,  certain  ftenoxu  who 
were  esteemed  unequal  to  him,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  some  qualities  requisite  to  sustain  the  full 
honour  of  marriage ;  and  he  adds,  that  though 
such  concubinage  was  beneath  marriage  both  as 
to  dignity  and  civil  rights,  yet  was  concubine  a 
reputable  title,  and  very  different  from  that  of 
*  mistress*  among  us.  The  connection  was  consi- 
dered so  lawful  that  the  concubine  might  be  ac- 
cused  o(  adultery  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wife. 

This  kind  of  concubinage  is  still  in  use  in  some 
countries,  particularly  in  GJermany,  under  the 
title  of  halb-ehe  (half-marriage),  or  left-hand  mar- 
riage, in  allusion  to  the  manner  of  its  being  con- 
tmcted,  namely,  by  the  man  giving  the  woman 
his  left  hand  instead  of  the  right  This  is  a  real 
marriage,  though  without  the  usual  solemnity,  and 
the  parties  are  both  bound  to  each  other  for  ever, 
though  the  female  cannot  bear  the  husband's 
name  and  title. — E.  M. 

CONEY.     [Shaphan.I 

CONFLAGRATION,  GENERAL.  The 
opinion  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  agency  of  fire  is  very  ancient,  and  was 
common  amtmgst  heathen  ^ilosophers  (Ovid, 
Metamorph.  i.  256).  Other  testimonies  are  quoted 
by  Grotius  (De  Veritate  Rel.  Ckr,,  lib.  i.  §  22). 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  opi- 
nion ;  it  can  scarcely  be  traced  to  tradition  de- 
rived from  revelation,  since  there  is  no  distinct 
reference  to  such  a  catastrophe  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. It  is,  moreover,  remarkable,  ccmsidering 
how  universal  and  definite  is  the  ordinary  belief 
on  the  sui^ect,  that  there  is  only  one  passage  in 
the  New  Testament,  viz.,  2  Pet  iii.  7-10,  which 
can  be  adduced  as  speaking  distinctly  of  this 
event  This  passage  is,  indeed,  very  explicit, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  some  learned 
and  able  expositors  have  referred  it  altogether  to 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish 
polity.  Amongst  those  who  have  held  this  opi- 
nion are  Dr.  Lightfoot  {Hora  Hebr.  in  Job.  21, 
22)  and  Dr.  John  Owen  (BcoXoyoifuwa,  ed.  Bre- 
men, 1684,  p.  147,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith, 
Scriphtre  and  Geology ^  sect  6,  p.  233,  1st  ed.). 
If,  lu)wever,  with  the  majority  of^  interpreters,  we 
refer  the  prediction  to  the  end  of  the  world,  to 
which  it  seems  most  naturally  to  apply,  we  could 
not  have  a  more  distinct  statement  of  the  fact 
that  the  present  order  of  things  is  to  be  tenninated 
by  the  world  we  inhabit  and  all  ^e  woiks  of 
man  it  contains  being  *  biunt  up.'  There  is  no 
reason  for  assuming  that  the  whole  material  uni- 
verse is  to  be  involved  in  this  catastrophe ;  tiie 
mention  of  the  heavens  leads  our  thmights  no 
further  than  the  atmosphere  and  vapours  sur- 
rounding this  planet     Nor  should  we  regard  this 
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conflagration  as  involving  the  absolute  deHrwd^ 
or  annihilation  of  the  world :  it  is  more  ciiniislwil 
with  the  narrative  itself,  as  well  as  with  phyacal 
science^  to  ccmsider  it  as  introductory  to  a  De* 
and  better  state  of  things^'  new  heavens  and  t 
new  earth  wherein  dwelledi  righteouaneM'  (ver.  1 1 ). 
By  what  means  the  conflagration  is  to  be  effected 
we  are  not  infonned,  and  all  attempts  to  eipbia 
how  this  is  to  be  accomplished  m«ist  be  mere  w^ 
culation,  into  which  we  do  not  think  it  necesBSij 
or  advantageous  to  enter.  We  have  only  at  {«»• 
sent  to  remark  that  such  an  event  is  not  inoai' 
sistent  with  physical  facts.  We  know  that  tU 
temperature  of  the  iearth  increases  gradually  and 
with  considerable  regularity  as  we  descend  bdov 
the  surface  (Phillips,  Geolopy,  vol.  iL  p.  332), 
and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  oatfal 
mass  is  intensely  hot  We  know,  moRover,  tfast 
there  are  subterranean  fires  of  great  extent,  if  net 
forming  part  of  this  heated  central  mass.  The 
means,  therefore,  of  combustion  are  near  at  hand. 
But  even  if  there  were  no  such  central  beat,  d»- 
mistry  points  out  very  easy  means  by  which  tk 
confl^iration  may  be  effected  through  the  agency 
of  various  elementary  substances  (Phillips,  Gs0- 
logy,  vol.  ii.  p.  2111  We  find  evidence  alsoia 
tiie  pyrogenous  rocxs  iHiich  form  so  large  a  put 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  that  the  world  basal- 
ready  been  subjected,  if  not  to  conflagntkn,  jct 
to  a  more  intense  and  general  action  S[  heat  thiB 
any  which  is  now  observed  on  the  atir&oe  of  the 
earth ;  and  it  is  clearly  not  impossible  tiiat  the 
action  may  be  yet  more  intense  and  more  genoaL 
In  speculating  on  this  sufanect,  however,  the  can* 
tion  of  Calvin  should  not  be  diflegazded — ^  MsH 
ergo  sunt  interpretes,  qui  in  argutis  ^leculatiaih 
bus  multum  consumunt  opere,  quuin  aportolm 
totam  banc  doctrinam  ad  {nas  eidiOTtatiaoes  a^ 
oommodet'  (Calvin,  Comm.  in  2  Pet,  iii.  10>' 

F.W.G. 
CONIAH.    [JacoNiAH.] 

COOS  (lUj),  Cob  or  Co  (now  Stan^  « 
Stanchio),  a  small  and  fertile  island  in  the  iCgesn 
Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor,  al- 
most between  the  promontories  on  which  thedtio 
Cnidus  and  Halicamassus  were  situated.  It  wu 
celebrated  for  its  wine,  silks,  and  cotton  of  a  heao- 
tiful  texture.  The  island  is  mentioned  in  1  Msec 
XV.  23 ;  Acts  xxi.  1. 

COPPER  (n^np.  Tubal-cam  is  recorded 
as  the  first  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  (Gen.  ir. 
22).  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  Hiram  of  Tpf 
was  celebrated  as  a  worker  in  braM  (1  Kings  tiI 
14;  comp.  2  Chron.  ii.  14).  To  judge  fnot 
Hesiod  (Qp.  et  Dies,  134^,  and  Lucret  (t. 
1285),  the  art  of  working  m  copper  was  ffei 
prior  to  that  in  iron,  pnJbably  from  its  bein^ 
found  in  larger  masses,  and  from  its  requiring  10* 
labour  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Paleftine 
aboimded  in  copper  (Deut  viii.  9),  and  Dirid 
left  behind  him  an  immense  quantity  of  it  to  |v 
employed  in  building  the  temple  (1  Chnxi.  xxii. 
3-14\  Of  copper  were  made  all  sorts  of  v««k 
in  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple  (Lev.  rl  ^; 
Num.  xvi.  39 ;  2  Chron.  iv.  16 ;  Ezr.  viii  37)» 
weapons,  and  more  especially  helmets,  annooi) 
shields,  spears,  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38 ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  16),  also  chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21),  and  mimn 
(Exod.  xxxviii.  8).  The  larger  vessels  wa* 
moulded    in    fouiideries,    as    also    flie  pH*'^ 
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for  ardntectaral  omamentB  (1  Kingi  vii.)  It 
would  however  appear  (1  Kiogs  Fii.  14)  that  the 
art  of  copper-founding  was,  even  in  the  time  of 
SolonKKi,  but  little  known  anumg  the  Jews,  and 
was  peculiar  to  foreigners,  particularly  the  Phoeni- 
cians.  Michtfelis  (Moa,  Recht^  iv.217,  314)  ob- 
senres,  that  Moses  seems  to  have  given  to  cop- 
per TMsels  the  preference  over  earthen,  and  on  that 
ground  endeavwirs  to  remove  the  common  pre- 
judice against  their  use  for  culinary  mu'poses. 
From  copper,  also,  money  was  coined  (Matt  x. 
9>— E.  M. 

CORAL,  a  hard,  cretaceous  marine  production, 
arising  from  the  deposit  of  calcareous  matter  by  a 
mmute  polypous  animal,  in  order  to  form  the  cell 
or  polypidom  into  whose  hollows  the  tenant  can 
wlwlly  or  partially  retire.  The  corals  thus  pro- 
duced are  of  various  shapes,  most  usually  brancned 
like  a  tree,  'the  masses  are  often  enormous  in  the 
tropical  seas,  where  they  top  the  reefs  and  cap  the 
sabmarine  mountains,  frequently  rising  to  or  near 
the  surface  so  as  to  form  what  are  called  coral 
islands  and  coral  reefs.  These  abound  in  the  Red 
Sea ;  from  which,  most  probably,  was  derived  the 
coral  with  which  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted ; 
but  coral  is  also  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is 
of  different  colours,  white,  black,  red.  The  red 
kind  was  anciently,  as  at  present,  the  most  valued, 
and  was  worked  into  various  ornaments.  Coral  is 
usually  understood  to  be  denoted  by  the  word 
nitDIO  ramoth,  in  Job  xxviii.  18;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
16 ;  and  this  interpretation  is  not  unsuitable,  al- 
though the  etymology  is  Hot  well  made  out,  and 
the  dialects  afford  little  support  The  ancient 
tnuttlators  were  evidently  much  perplexed  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  word  D^3^3D  peninim  ( Job.xxviii. 
18;  Prov.  iii.  15;  viii.  11;  xx.  15;  xxxi.  10; 
Lam.  iv.  7)  meant  corals  or  pearls.  This  will 
always  be  doubtful :  but  the  text  in  Lament  iv. 
7,  by  describing  the  article  as  redj  suggests  a  pre- 
ference of  the  former.  Winer  indeed  remarks 
{Realiciirterlmch,  s.  v.  Korallen),  that  it  is  scarcely 
credible  such  a  product  should  have  circulated 
under  two  differoit  names  (if  ramoth  also  means 
coral) :  but  surely  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving that  one  word  may  have  denoted  coral 
generally,  while  another  may  have  distinguished 
that  red  coral,  which  was  tlie  most  esteemed  and 
the  most  in  use  for  ornament. 

CORBAN  (131(5;  N.  T.  Kop/Sov),  a  Hebrew 
word  employed  in  the  Hellenistic  Greek,  just  as 
the  corresponding  Greek  word  ^po¥  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Rabbinical  H^rew  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Hob.  coL  579)  to  designate  an  oblation  of  any 
kind  to  Qod.  It  occurs  only  once  in  the  New 
Testamoit  (Mark  vii.  11),  where  it  is  explained 
(as  also  by  Josephus,  Antiq,  L  4,  c.  4,  §  4,  Contra 
^P'  1-  1}  }  22)  by  the  word  Swpov.  There  is 
some  difficulty  in  the  construction  and  exact 
nieaning  of  this  passage  and  the  corresponding 
one,  Matt  xv.  5.  The  grammatical  difficulty 
*nM8  from  the  sentence  being  apparently  incom- 
g«te.  This  difficulty  our  translators,  following 
Bea,  solve  by  supplying  the  words  *  he  shall  be 
^  {inaona  erU).  Most  critics,  however,  regard 
the  fbllowmg  verse  (Matt  xv.  6,  Mark  vii.  12) 
a»  the  apodosis  of  the  sentence,  the  icol  being  re- 
dundant <  more  HebrsBO,'  according  to  Grotius, 
OT  rather  serving  to  indicate  the  conclusion  (De 
Wette,  Kurze  Erkldrtmg  des  Ev,  Matt.,  p.  151 ; 
■«e  also  Winer,  Gram,  der  N,  T.  Sprachidioma, 
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^aSj-p,  537).  The  more  important  point,  bow- 
ever,  IS  to  ascertain  the  precise  meaning  of  the 
expression  Kopfiw  (8  i<m  ^poy)  h  iiu^  ^  ifwv 
otd>€Kri0ps,  Many  interpreters,  at  the  head  of 
whom  stands  Beza,  supply  iarl  after  the  word 
Kopfiay,  and  suppose  that  a  gift  of  the  property  of 
the  son  had  actually  been  made  to  the  service  of 
Qod  (see  Olshausen,  BibliacJier  Commentar.  on 
Mart  XV.  5).  The  sense  is  then,  *  Whatever  of 
mine  might  benefit  thee  is  corban,  is  already  de- 
dicated to  QoA,  and  I  have  therefore  no  power 
over  it'  Others,  more  correctly,  as  we  think, 
supply  iffrn  rather  than  4<rriy  and  translate,  <  Be 
it  corban  (tJiat  is,  devoted)  whatever  of  mine 
shall  profit  thee'  (Campbell's  translation,  see  his 
note  (Ml  the  passage).  Liglitfoot  (flbr.  Hebr.  on 
Matt  XV.  5)  notices  a  formula  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Talmud  (in  the  treatises  Nedarim 
and  Nazir)  which  seems  to  be  exactly  that  quoted 

by  our  Lord,  ^  mnj  ^3iCSr  P")?,  *  [Be  it]  cor- 
ban, [as  to]  which  I  may  be  profitable  to  thee.' 
He,  as  well  as  Grotius,  shows  that  this  and  similar 
formulas  were  not  used  to  signify  that  the  thing 
was  actually  devoted,  but  was  simply  intaided 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  it  from  the  party  to  whom 
it  was  thus  made  corban,  as  though  it  were  said. 
If  I  give  you  anything  or  do  anything  for  you, 
may  it  be  as  though  I  gave  you  that  which  is  de- 
voted to  God,  and  may  I  be  accounted  perjured 
and  sacrilegious.  This  view  of  the  passage  cer* 
tainly  gives  much  greater  force  to  the  charge 
made  by  our  Lord  that  the  command  *■  Whoso 
cursetb  father  or  mother  let  him  die  the  death' 
was  nullified  by  the  tradition.  It  would,  indeed, 
seem  surprising  that  such  a  vow  as  this  (closely 
analogous  to  tiie  modem  profanity  of  imprecating 
curses  on  one's  self  if  certain  conditions  be  not 
fulfilled)  should  be  considered  to  involve  a  reli- 
gious obligation  from  which  the  party  could  not 
be  freed  even  if  afterwards  he  repented  of  his 
rashness  and  sin.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Rabbinical  authority  that  anything  thus  devoted 
was  irreclaimable  (Grotius,  AnnotcUionea  in  MatL 
XV.  5),  and  that  even  the  hasty  utterance  of  a 
word  implying  a  vow  was  equivalent  to  a  vow 
formally  made  (Lightfoot,  Hor.  Hebr.).  This, 
indeed,  seems  to  be  tlie  force  of  the  expression 
used  in  Mark,  fccd  ovKiri  iuplrrty  k.  t.  A.,  *  ye 
auffer  him  no  more  to  do  aught  for  bis  father  or 
his  mother.'  A  more  striking  instance  of  the  sub- 
version of  a  command  of  God  by  the  tradition  of 
men  can  hardly  be  conceived. — F.  W.  G. 

CORIANDER.     [Gad.] 

CORINTH,  a  Grecian  city,  placed  on  the 
isthmus  which  joins  Peloponnesus  (now  called 
the  Morea)  to  the  continent  of  Greece.  A  lofty 
rock  rises  above  it,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  or 
the  Acrocorinthus  (Livy,  xlv.  28).  It  had  two 
harbours:  Cenchrese,  on  the  eastern  side,  about 
70  stadia  distant ;  and  Lechseum,  on  the  modem 
Grulf  of  Lepanto,  only  12  stadia  from  the  city 
(Strabo,  viii.  6).  Its  earliest  name,  as  given  by 
Homer,  is  Ephyre  ;  and  mysterious  legends  con- 
nect it  with  Lycia,  by  means  of  the  hero  Belle- 
rophon,  to  whom  a  plot  of  ground  was  consecrated 
in  front  of  the  city,  close  to  a  cypress  grove  (Pau- 
sanias,  ii.  2).  Owing  to  the  great  difficulty  of 
weathering  Malea,  t]be  southern  promontory  of 
Greece,  merchandise  passed  through  Corinth  from 
sea  to  sea ;  the  city  becoming  an  entrepSt  for  the 
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it  cominaTHleil  ibe  rniGctiy  land  fram 
nortli  lo  KHith.     An  mttnnpt  nude  to  dig  through 

iJir  iflthiniu  wu  fnutrated  bj  the  locky  nature  of 
the  snil;  at  one  [feriod,  however,  they  had  an 
invention  for  drawing  galleya  aciOM  fram  aca  to 
■ea  on  trucki.  Witli  tucL  advantage  of  poaition, 
Cotintb  was  very  early  fenowned  for  richa,  and 
•eenu  to  bavebeen  mailebytiaturefot  llie  capital 
of  Qreece.  Tlie  numeiuu*  cokmiet  irhich  ihe 
Knt  furtJi,  chidly  tu  the  wettuid  lo  Sicily,  gave 
her  points  of  attachment  in  manj  parta;  and  the 
guod  will,  whicb,  ai  a  mercantile  ilalp,  she  care- 
fully maintainHl,  made  her  a  laluable  link  be- 
tween the  varioui  Greek  triliei.  The  public  and 
fiireign  policy  of  Corinth  appeen  lo  have  been 
genotally  remarkable    for    honour    an'l    justice 
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IsUimJ 
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gaiDM,  which  were  celebmted  there  erery  gdm- 
year,  mi^t  have  been  ctoiTerted  into  ■  nalknil 
congren,  if  the  Corinthians  bad  been  1^  jncc' 
ful  and  more  ambitious. 

Wben  the  Achaian  iea^e  wa«  rallying  ^ 
chief  poven  of  louthem  Greece^  OiiTinth  becajix 
iti  nulilBTy  centre;  and  as  the  ipitit  oflnedini 
was  active  in  that  confederacy,  they  were  cenui, 
•Doner  or  later,  to  give  tlie  Komana  a  pnUm 
for  attacking  them.  The  fatal  blow  fell  «  Co- 
rinth (B.C.  14S),  when  L.  Mummius,  by  nds  sT 
the  Rjiman  Senate,  baibannuly  dotnyed  dot 
Iwautifiil  town  (Cjcctd,  ftrr.  i.  aiXeminent  era 
in  GrMte  for  painlinfCi  sculpture,  and  all  wok. 
ing  in  metal  and  pottery ;  and  ai  the  teniUr 
was  ^ven  urer  to  the  Sicyoniam  (Stiabo,  1.  f.\ 
we  must  infer  that  the  whole  populaiion  waisoM 


The  Corinth  ofwhich  we  read  in  Ihe  New  Tes- 
tament was  quite  a  new  city,  having  heoi  rebuilt 
and  eslahliibed  as  a  Roman  colony,  and  piopleil 
vith  Jreedmm  from  Rome  (Paiisaniaa  and 
Strabo,  u.  •.)  by  the  dictator  Cesar,  a  tittle  bdorr 

focky  to  be  fertile,  andlbe  territory  vety  limited, 
Corinth  again  became  a  great  and  waltby  cilj 
in  a  sboit  time,  etpecially  as  Ihe  Roman  pro- 
consuls made  it  the  sent  of  government  (Acta 
zriii.)  Gh- lostfAn^ Greece,  which  was  now  called 
the  prorince of  Achaia.  Inearlier  timeaCorinth 
had  bMn  celebrated  for  the  great  wnllh  of  its 
Temple  of  Venus,  which  had  a  gainful  traffic  of 
a  moat  diihonoumble  kind  with  the  numerous 
merchanis  resident  then — supplying  them  with 
harlots  under  the  forma  of  religion.     The  same 

genomena,  no  doubt,  reanpeared  in  the  later  and 
iristjan  age.     The  little  whicb  is  said  in  tbr 
s  to  indicate  a  wealthy  and 


luiuricnit  comiDunity,  prone  to  imputily  sf 
morals ;  nevrrtbetesij  all  Greece  mas  sn  cmlanii- 
naled,  thai  we  may  easily  overcharge  the  aces'' 
tion  against  Corintii. 

The  Corinthian  Church  is  remarkable  in  t^ 
Eniilles  of  the  Apntle  Paul  by  the  variety  of  n 
sgiiritual  gift^  which  seem  fbr  the  time  lotarr 
eclipsed  or  superieded  the  office  of  tbr  eMet  « 
bishop,  which  in  meet  churches  became  fieni  ^ 
beginning  to  prominent.  Very  soon,  howerB, 
this  peculiarity  was  lost,  and  the  bid»psrfC» 
rinth  take  a  place  co.O(dinate  to  those  of  odnt 
capital  cities.  One  of  them,  Dionynus,  app"" 
to  have  exercised  a  great  influence  over  many  snd 
distant  churcbee,  in  the  latter  iiart  of  *e  seowi 
century  (KiiBehius,Hist.Ei»fe».i».  331.-1'.  W-N. 

CORINTHIANS,  EPISTLES  TO  THR- 
Fm»r  EpirTLa.  The  testimony  tifOirisliaJiSD- 
tiquity  is  full  and  unanimous  in  ascrihiiv  llii<  i^ 
spued  pmductiai  to  the  pm  of  the  AjMtle  Iw 
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(Ludnet'i  CredibiiUy.  Worksy  vol.  ii.  plur,  loc, ; 
•ee  also  Heydenreich,  Comment,  m  priorem  D, 
PauH  ad  Cor,  epitt.  Proleg,  p.  30 ;  Schott^  Isagoge 
m  iV.  T.  pp.  236,  239,  iqq.),  and  with  this  the  in- 
ternal evidence  arising  firom  allusions,  undesigned 
comcidences,  style,  and  tone  of  thought,  Ailly 
accords.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been  occa- 
iicned  partly  by  some  intelligence  received  bv 
the  Apostle  concerning  the  Corinthian  church 
from  me  domestics  of  Chloe,  a  pious  female  con- 
nected with  that  church  (i.  11;,  and,  probably, 
also  from  common  report  (cUco^at,  v.  i.) ;  and 
partly  by  an  epistle  which  the  Corinthians  ^em- 
lelves  had  addressed  to  the  Apostle,  asking  advice 
aod  instruction  on  several  points  Tvii.  1),  and 
which  probably  was  conveyed  to  nim  by  Ste- 
phanas, Fortunatus,  and  Achaicus  Txvi.  17). 
Apollos,  also,  who  succeeded  the  Apostle  at  Co- 
rinth, but  who  seems  to  have  been  with  him  at  the 
time  this  epistle  was  written  (xvi.  12),  may  have 
given  him  information  of  the  state  of  things 
among  the  Christians  in  that  city.  From  these 
•ources  the  Apostle  had  become  acquainted  with 
the  painful  fact  that  since  he  had  left  Corinth 
(Acts  xviiL  18)  the  church  in  that  place  had  sunk 
into  a  state  of  great  corruption  and  error.  One 
prime  source  of  this  evil  state  of  things,  and  in 
itaelfanevil  of  no  inferior  magnitude,  was  the 
existence  of  schisms  or  party  divisions  in  the 
chorch.  *  Every  one  of  you,'  Paul  tells  tiiem, 
*8aitfa  I  am  of  Paul,  and  I  of  Apollos,  and  I  of 
Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ'  (i.  12).  This  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  four  great  parties  had  arisen 
in  the  church,  which  boasted  of  Paul,  Apollos, 
Peter,  and  Christ,  as  their  respective  heads.  By 
what  peculiarities  of  sentiment  these  parties  mav 
he  supposed  to  have  been  distinguished  firom  each 
odter  it  is  not  difficult,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  to  conjecture.  The  existence  in  many  of 
the  early  churches  of  a  strong  tendency  towards 
the  ingrafting  of  Judaism  upon  Christianity  is  a 
feet  well  known  to  every  reader  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament; and  though  the  church  at  Corinth  was 
foonded  by  Paul  and  afterwards  instructed  by 
Apollos,  yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  as  in 
the  churches  of  Galatia  so  in  mose  of  Achaia  this 
tendency  may  have  been  strongly  manifested,  and 
that  a  party  may  have  arisen  in  the  church  at 
Corinth  opposed  to  the  liberal  and  spiritual  sys- 
tem of  Paul,  and  more  inclined  to  one  which 
aimed  at  fettering  Christianity  with  the  restric- 
tions and  outward  ritual  of  the  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tioo.  That  this  party  received  any  countenance 
from  Peter  cannot  for  a  moment  be  supposed; 
^  that  they  migh^  for  the  sake  of  giving  greater 
authority  to  their  own  doctrines,  have  made  use 
of  the  name  of  the  great  <  Apostle  of  the  circum- 
cisim'  by  assigning  it  to  their  party,  appears 
c^nmtly  probable.  The  vehement  opposition  of 
this  party  to  Paul,  and  their  pointed  attack  upon 
^  tkimm  to  liie  Apostolic  office,  would  naturally 
lead  those  who  had  hea  Paul's  converts  and  who 
Probably  formed  the  major  part  of  the  church  to 
rally  round  his  ivetensions  and  the  doctrines  of  a 
pQTC  and  spiritual  Christianity  which  he  taught 
Cbsely  aUied  with  this  party,  and  in  some  re- 
^ts  only  a  subdivision  of  it,  was  that  of 
ApoUos.  This  distinguished  individual  was  not 
only  the  ftiend  of  Paul,  but  had  followed  up 
Paul's  teaching  at  Coring  in  a  congenial  spint 
aQdtoahannoiiioa8resalt(iii.5,  &c.>  Between 
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the  party,  therefore,  assuming  his  name  and  that 
ranking  itself  under  the  name  of  the  Apostle  there 
could  be  no  substantial  ground  of  difference. 
Perhaps,  as  Apollos  had  the  advantage  of  Paul 
in  mental  polish,  and  especially  in  facility  in 
public  spealdng  (Acts  xviii.  24 ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
X.  10),  the  sole  ground  on  which  his  party  may 
have  preferred  him  was  &e  higher  gratification  he 
afforded  by  his  addresses  to  their  educated  taste 
than  was  derived  ftom  the  simple  statements  of 
the  Apostle  concerning  <  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied.* Thus  far  all,  tlKnigh  almost  purely  conjec- 
tural, is  easy  and  probable ;  but  in  relation  to  the 
fourth  party — that  which  said,  <  I  am  of  Christ,' 
—it  has  been  found  extremely  difficult  to  deter- 
mine by  what  peculiar  sentiments  they  were  dis- 
tinguished. The  simplest  hypothesis  is  that  of 
Eichhom  (Einleit.  iii.  107),  Schott  (/so^o^e  m 
Nov,  Test  p.  233),  Pott  (Nov.  Test  Koppian. 
vol.  V.  part  i.  p.  25),  and  others,  viz.  that  this 
party  was  composed  of  the  better  sort  in  the 
church,  who  stood  neutral  and  did  not  mingle  in 
the  contentions  of  the  other  parties.  This  opinion 
is  chiefly  based  on  1  Cor.  iii.  22,  23,  vrhere  it  is 
supposed  the  four  parties  are  alluded  to  and  that  of 
Chnst  alone  commended.  But  this  seems  a  forced 
and  improbable  interpretation  of  that  passage; 
the  words  6fAt7s  8i  Xpurrov  being  much  more  na- 
turally understood  as  applying  to  a^  the  Corin- 
thians, than  as  describmg  omy  a  part  of  them. 
Thisopinion,moreover,ha]rdly  tallies  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  AposUe  concerning  the  Christ-party,  in 
1  Cor.  i.  12,  and  2  Cor.  x.  7,  where  he  evidently 
speaks  of  them  in  terms  of  censur^  and  as  guilty 
of  dividing  Christ.  Another  hypothesis  is  that 
suggested  by  Storr  (NotUue  Historicte  •pistoU.  ad 
Cor,  interpretationi  servierUes,  Opusc,  Acad, 
vol.  ii.  p.  242\  and  which  has  been  followed, 
among  others,  by  Hug  (Introd.  II.  p.  371,  Eng. 
Tr.),  Bertholdt  {Einl  s.  3320),  and  Krause 
(PauU  ad  Cor.  Epistoke  Oraee,  Perpetua  an- 
not  iUustr,  Proleg,  p.  35),  viz.  (hat  the  Christ- 
party  was  one  which,  professing  to  follow  James 
and  the  other  brethren  of  the  Lord,  as  its  heads, 
claimed  to  itself  in  consequence  of  this  relation- 
ship, the  title  ol  rod  Xoiarov,  by  way  of  eminence. 
To  this  it  has  been  objected,  that  had  the  party  in 
question  designed,  by  the  name  they  assumed,  to 
express  the  relationship  of  their  leader  to  Jesus 
Christ,  they  would  have  employed  the  words  ol 
rod  Kvpiovy  not  ol  rov  Xpurrov,  the  former  being 
more  correctly  descriptive  of  a  personal,  and  the 
latter  of  an  official,  relationship.  Besides,  as 
Olshausen  remarks,  <  the  party  of  James  could 
not  be  precisely  distinguished  ftom  that  of  Peter; 
both  must  have  been  composed  of  strenuous  Jew- 
Christians.    And,  in  fine,  there  is  a  total  absence 

of  all  positive  grounds  for  this  hypothesis 

The  mere  naming  of  "  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  " 
in  1  Cor.  ix.  5,  and  of  James  in  1  Cor.  xv.  7,  can 
prove  nothing,  as  this  is  not  in  connection  with 
any  strictures  on  the  Christ-party,  or  indeed  on 
any  party,  but  entirely  incidentally ;  and  the  ex- 
pression yu^Ktw  Xpurrhy  Korh  trdpKa  (2  Cor. 
V.  16)  refers  to  somethmg  quite  different  from  the 
family-relations  of  the  ^viour :  it  is  designed  to 
contrast  the  purely  human  aspect  of  his  exbtence 
with  his  eternal  heavenly  essence'  (Biblische 
Comment,  bd.  iii.  abt.  1,  s.  457 ;  Comp.  Billroth'! 
Commentary  on  the  Corinthians,  voL  L  p.  11, 
Eng.  Tr.).    In  an  able  treatise  which  appeared 
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in  the  TubiDgen  Zeittchnfi  fiir  Theohgie  for 
1831,  part  iv.  p.  61,  Professor  Baur  has  suggested 
that,  properly  speaking,  there  were  only  two  par- 
ties in  the  Corinthian  Church — the  Pauline  and 
the  Petrine ;  and  that,  as  that  of  ApoUos  was  a 
subdivision  of  the  fcHiner,  that  of  Christ  was  a 
subdivision  of  the  latter.  This  subdivision,  he  sup- 
poses, arose  from  the  opposition  offered  by  the 
Petrine  party  to  Paul,  which  led  some  of  them  to 
call  in  question  the  right  of  the  latter  to  the  apos- 
tleship,  and  to  claim  for  themselves,  as  followers  of 
Peter,  a  closer  spiritual  relatbnship  to  the  Saviour, 
the  honour  of  being  the  alone  genuine  and  apos- 
tolically-designated  disciples  of  Christ  This  opi- 
nion is  followed  by  Billroth,  and  has  much  in 
its  &vour;  but  the  remark  of  Neander,  that 
'  according  to  it  the  Christ-party  would  be  dis- 
criminated from  the  Petrine  only  in  name,  which 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  relation  of  this  party- 
appellation  to  the  preceding  party-names,"  has 
considerable  weight  as  an  objection  to  it  Nean- 
der  himself,  followed  by  Olshausen,  supposes  that 
the  Chnstrparty  was  composed  of  persons  *  who 
repudiated  the  authority  of  all  these  teachers,  and 
independently  of  the  apostles,  sought  to  construct 
ibr  themselves  a  pore  Christianity,  out  of  which 
probably  they  cast  everything  that  too  strongly 
opposed  their  philosophical  ideas  as  a  mere 
fi>reign  addition.  From  the  opposition  of  Hel- 
lenism and  Judaism  and  from  the  Helleno-phi- 
losophical  tendency  at  Corinth,  such  a  party 
mignt  easily  have  arisen.  ....  To  such  the 
Apostles  would  seem  to  have  mixed  too  much  that 
was  Jewish  with  their  system,  and  not  to  have 
presented  the  doctrines  of  Christ  sufficienUy  pure. 
To  Christ  alone,  therefore,  would  they  professedly 
appeal,  and  out  of  the  materials  furnished  them 
by  tradition,  they  sought,  by  means  of  their  philo- 
sophic criticism,  to  extract  what  should  be  the 
pure  doctrine  of  Christ '  (Apostol.  Z&itaU,  s.  205 ; 
voL  i.  p.  273  of  Eng.  Tr.).  The  reasoning 
of  the  Anostle  in  the  1st,  2nd,  12th,  13th,  14th, 
and  15tn  chapters  of  the  1st  Epistle  seems 
clearly  to  indicate  that  some  such  notions  as 
these  had  crept  into  the  Church  at  Corinth ; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  this  hypothesis  of  Nean- 
der  commends  itself  to  our  minds  as  the  one 
which  is  best  maintained  and  most  probable. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  serious  doubts  of  the 
soundness  of  the  assumption  on  which  all  these 
hypotheses  proceed,  vis.  that  there  really  were  in 
the  Corinthian  church  sects  or  parties  specifically 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  peculiarities  of 
doctrinal  sentiment  That  erroneous  doctrines 
were  entertained  by  individuals  in  the  church,  and 
that  a  sohismaticad  spirit  pervaded  it,  cannot  be 
questioned ;  but  that  these  two  stood  formally  con- 
nected with  each  other  may  fairly  admit  of  doubt 
Schisms  often  arise  in  churches  from  causes  which 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  diversities  of  doc- 
trinal sentiment  among  the  members ;  and  that 
•uch  were  the  schisms  which  disturbed  the  church 
at  Corinth  appears  to  us  probable,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  existence  of  these  is  condemned  by  the 
Apostle,  without  reference  to  any  doctrinal  errors 
out  of  which  they  might  arise ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  doctrinal  errors  condemned  by  him  are 
denounced  without  reference  to  their  having  led 
to  party  strifes.  From  this  we  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  schism#  arose  merely  from  quar^ 
rtls  among  the  Corinthiang  as  to  the  comparative 


excellence  of  their  respective  teachcn  those  who 
had  learned  of  Paul  boasting  that  he  excelled  all 
others,  and  the  converts  of  Apollos  and  Peter  ad- 
vancing a  similar  claim  for  tnem,  whilst  a  foratii 
party  haughtily  repudiated  all  subordinate  tack' 
mg,  and  pretended  that  they  derived  aU  tbeit 
religious  knowledge  from  the  direct  teaching  of 
Christ  The  language  of  the  Apostle  in  the  fint 
four  chapters,  where  alone  he  speaks  direcUj  of 
these  schisms,  and  where  he  resolves  their  cri- 
minality not  into  their  relation  to  folse  doctrine^ 
but  into  their  having 'their  source  in  a  dispouuxi 
to  glory  in  men,  must  be  regarded  as  gntllj 
favouring  this  view.     Comp.  also  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

Besides  the  schisms  and  the  erroneous  opiniooi 
which  had  invaded  the  Church  at  Corinth,  tbe 
Apostle  had  learned  that  many  immoral  and  dit* 
orderly  practices  were  tolerated  among  them,  and 
were  in  some  cases  defended  by  them.  A  on* 
nection  of  a  grossly  incestuous  character  had  ben 
formed  by  oae  of  me  members,  and  gloried  in  b; 
his  brethren  (v.  1,  2);  law-suits  before  heatbeD 
judges  were  instituted  by  one  Christian  against 
another  (vi.  1);  licentious  indulgence  was  not « 
firmly  denounced  and  so  carefully  avoided  as  the 
purity  of  Christianity  required  (vi.  9-20);  the 
public  meetings  of  the  brethren  were  bnm^t  ioto 
disrepute  by  the  w(Hnen  appearing  in  them  no- 
veiled  (xi.  3-10),  and  were  disturbed  by  the  con- 
fused and  disorderly  manner  in  which  the  penou 
ling  spiritual  gifts  chose  to  exercise  dicm 
-xiv.) ;  and  in  fine  the  ayiiwcu,  which  woe 
igned  to  be  scenes  of  love  and  union,  becaiw 
occasions  for  greater  contention  through  tbe  i^ 
fishness  of  the  wealdiier  members,  who,  instead  of 
sharing  in  a  common  meal  with  the  voom* 
brought  each  his  own  repast,  and  partook  of  it  by 
himself,  oflen  to  excess,  while  his  needy  brodiff 
was  lea  to  fast  (xi.  20-34).  Tbe  judgment  of 
the  AposUe  had  also  been  solicited  by  the  Co- 
rinthians concerning  the  comparative  advantagei 
of  the  married  and  the  celibate  state  (viL  MO), 
as  well  as,  apparently,  the  duty  of  Chzistiaoi 
in  relation  to  the  use  for  food,  of  meat  wbicb 
had  been  offered  to  idols  (viii.  1-13).  Fa 
the  correction  of  these  errors,  the  remedying  of 
these  disorders,  and  the  solution  of  these  doufa^ 
this  epistle  was  written  by  the  Apostle.  It  cso- 
sists  ot  four  parts.  The  first  (i.-iv^  is  designed  to 
reclaim  the  Corinthians  fhmi  schismatic  conten- 
tions ;  the  second  (v.-vi.^  is  directed  against  tbe 
immoralities  of  the  Connthians ;  the  third  (ril- 
xiv.)  contains  rqJies  to  the  queries  addressed  to 
Paul  by  the  Cormthians,  and  strictures  upon  tbe 
disorders  which  prevail^  in  &eir  worship;  sod 
the  fourth  (xv.-xvi.)  contains  an  elaborate  defence 
of  tbe  Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  id- 
lowed  in  the  close  of  the  epistie  by  some  geoecil 
instructions,  intimations,  and  greetings. 

From  an  expression  of  the  Apostle  in  ch.  v.  9, 
it  has  been  inferred  by  many  that  tbe  present  wai 
not  the  first  episUe  addressed  by  Paul  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, but  that  it  was  preceded  by  one  oov 
lost  For  this  opinion,  however,  the  words  io 
question  afford  a  very  unsatisfactory  basis.  Tbej 
are  as  follows: — iypa^a  ifWf  iv  rg  iviorokfi 
K.r,h.  Now  these  words  must  be  rendered  eitber 
*  I  have  written  to  you  in  thi*  epistle,*  or  *  1  ww^ 
to  you  in  that  epistle  ;*  and  our  dxMce  betwsen 
th^  two  renderings  will  depend  partly  on  graa- 
matical  and  partly  on  historical  grounds.   As  tbe 
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aorist  fypca^  may  mean  either  *  I  wrote*  or  '  I 
hare  written/  nothing  can  he  concluded  from  it 
in  either  way.  It  may  be  doubted,  howey«r, 
whether,  had  the  Apostle  intended  to  refer  to  a 
former  epistle,  he  would  have  used  the  article  Tg 
simply,  without  adding  vpor4p^]  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  cases  which  clearly  show 
that  had  the  Apostle  intended  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
sent epistle,  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  practice 
to  use  the  article  in  the  sense  of  *  thia^  (comp. 
^  iviffroX^  Goloss.  iv.  16 ,  r^y  hrurr.  1  Thess. 
V.  27).  In  support  of  this  conclusion  it  may  be 
added,  1st.  that  the  Apostle  had  really  in  this  epis- 
tle given  the  prohibition  to  which  he  refers,  viz., 
in  the  verses  immediately  preceding  that  under 
notice ;  and  tiiat  his  design  in  the  verses  which 
follow  is  so  to  explain  that  prohibition  as  to  pre- 
clude the  risk  of  their  supposing  that  he  meant  by 
it  anything  else  than  that  in  the  church  they 
should  not  mingle  with  immoral  persons ;  2nd.  that 
it  is  not  a  little  strange  that  the  Apostle  should, 
only  in  this  cursory  and  incidental  manner,  refer 
to  a  circumstance  so  important  in  its  bearing 

rthe  case  of  the  Corinthians  as  his  having 
dy  addressed  them  on  dieir  sinfiil  practices ; 
and  3rd.  that  had  such  an  epistle  ever  existed,  it 
may  he  supposed  that  some  nint  of  its  existence 
would  have  been  found  in  the  records  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  which  is  not  the  case.  On  these 
grounds  we  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
the  present  is  the  first  epistle  which  Paul  ad- 
dressed to  the  Corinthians  (Bloomfield,  Recensio 
Synopt.  in  loc.;  Billroth's  Commentary^  Eng. 
Tr.,  vol.  i.  p.  4,  note  a). 

From  2  Cor.  xii.  14,  and  xiii.  1,  compared  witii 
2  Cor.  ii.  1,  and  xiii.  2,  it  appears  that  before  the 
writing  of  that  epistle  Paul  nad  twice  visited  Co- 
rinth, and  that  one  of  these  visits  had  been  after 
the  Church  tliere  had  fallen  into  an  evil  state ;  for 
otherwise  his  visit  could  not  have  been  described 
as  one  iv  \{nrn,  and  one  during  which  God  had 
Humbled  him  before  them.    Did  tiiis  second  visit 
to  Corinth  precede  also  the  writing  of  the  first 
epistle  1  On  this  point  the  Acts  give  us  no  help,  as 
the  writer  is  totally  silent  concerning  ^is  second 
visit  of  Paul  to  Coiinth.    But  we  may  safely  infer 
from  2  Cor.  i.  15,  16,  23,  that  Paul  had  not  been 
at  Corinth  between  the  writing  of  the  first  and 
■econd  epistles,  so  that  we  must  place  his  second 
visit  before  the  writing  of  the  first  epistle.     When 
^is  second  visit  took  place  we  can  only  conjec- 
ture ;  but  Billroth^B  suggestion  that  it  was  made 
some  time  during  the  period  of  Paulas  residence 
of  three  years  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  31),  perhaps 
on  the  first  rece|ition  of  unpleasant  news  from 
Corinth,  is  extremely  probable.    Supposing  the 
Apostle  to  have  made  this  short  visit  and  to  have 
returned  to  Ephesus,  this  first  epistle  may  have 
heen  written  eitiier  in  that  city  or  in  Macedonia, 
through  which  Paul  probably  journeyed  on  his 
way  from  Corinth  to  Ephesus.     This  latter  is  the 
traditional  opinion  (see  the  addition  to  ch.  xiii. 
^  some  MSSA  and  is  greatly  favoured  by  the 
way  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv. 
32)  as  a  place  in  which  he  had  been  rather  than 
«»  in  which  he  toas  when  writing  this  epistle. 
Prom  the  allusion  to  the  Passover  in  ch.  v.  7,  8, 
most  have  inferred  that  the  epistle  was  written  at 
the  time  of  Easter ;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
follow  from  the  Apostle's  allusion.     As  to  the 
y«ar,  great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails,  but  most 
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are  agreed  that  it  was  not  earlier  than  56  nor 
later  than  59. 

The  subscription  above  referred  to  intimates 
that  this  epistle  was  conveyed  to  Corinth  by 
Stephanas,  Fortunatus,  Achaicus,  and  Timothy. 
As  respects  the  last  named  there  is  evidently  a 
mistake,  for  from  ch.  xvi.  10,  it  appears  that 
Timothy's  visiting  Corinth  was  a  thing  not  cer- 
tain when  this  letter  was  finished,  and  from 
2  Cor.  viii.  17,  18,  it  appears  that  Timothy  did 
not  visit  Corinth  till  afterwards.  Comp.  also  Acts 
xix.  22.  As  respects  the  otliers,  this  tradition  is 
probably  correct. 

Second' Epistle.     Not  l(Hig  after  the  trans- 
mission of  the  first  epistle,  the  Apostle  left  Ephesus 
in  consequence  of  the  uproar  excited  against  him 
by  Demetrius  the  silversmith,  and  betook  himself 
toTroas  (Acts  xix.  23,  sq.).   Here  he  expected  to 
meet  Titus  with  intelligence  from  Corinth  of  the 
state  of  things  in  that  church.    According  to  the 
common  opinion  Titus  had  been  sent  by  Paul  to 
Corinth,  partly  to  collect  money  in  aid  of  the 
distressed  Christians  in  Palestine,  partly  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  the  Apostle's  first  epbtle  on  the 
Corinthians;  but  Billroth,  Rilckert,  and  others, 
rather  suppose  him  to  have  been  sent  before  the 
writing  of  the  first  epistle  solely  for  the  former  of 
these  purposes,  and  that  he  remained  in  Corinth 
till  after  the  reception  by  the  church  there  of  that 
epistle,  while    Bleek    (Studien  und   KritUteny 
Jahrg.  1830,  s.  625;  comp.  Neander*s  Hist,  of 
the  Apostolic  Age^  vol.  i.  p.  312,  Eng.  Tr.)  sug- 
gests tiiat  Titus  may  have  been  despatched  with 
an  epistle  now  lost,  and  written  between  the  first 
and  second  of  those  still  extant     This  hypo- 
thesis of  a  *  lost  epistle'  seems  to  be  the  ccmvenient 
resource  of  the  Goman  critics  for  the  removal  of 
all  difficulties,  but  in  the  absence  of  any  direct 
evidence  in  its  support,  it  cannot,  in  this  case,  be 
admitted  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Billroth's 
hypothesis  rests  also  upon  a  very  unstable  basis, 
as  Neander  shows,  by  whom  the  common  cpinion 
is  espoused  and  defended  (vol.  i.  p.  312).  in  this 
expectation  of  meeting  Titus  at  Troas,  Paul  was 
disappointed.     He  accordingly  went  into  Blace- 
donia,  where,  at  length,  his  desire  was  gratified, 
and  the  wished-for  mformation  obtained  (2  Cor. 
ii.  13 ;  vii.  15,  sq.). 

The  intelligence  brought  by  Titus  concerning 
the  church  at  Corinth  was  on  the  whole  favourable. 
The  censures  of  the  former  epistie  had  produced 
in  their  minds  a  godly  sorrow,  had  awakened  in 
them  a  regard  to  the  proper  discipline  of  the 
church,  and  had  led  to  tne  exclusion  from  their 
fellowship  of  the  incestuous  person.  This  had  so 
wrought  on  the  mind  of  the  latter  that  he  had 
repented  of  his  evil  courses,  and  showed  such 
contrition  that  the  Apostle  now  pities  him,  and 
exhorts  the  church  to  restore  him  to  their  com- 
munion (2  Cor.  ii.  6-11 ;  vii.  8,  sq.).  A  cordial 
response  had  also  been  given  to  the  appeal  that 
had  be«i  made  on  behalf  of  the  saints  m  Pales- 
tine (ix.  2).  But  with  all  these  pleasing  symp- 
toms there  were  some  of  a  painful  kind.  The 
anti-Pauline  influence  in  the  church  had  in- 
creased, or  at  least  had  become  more  active ;  and 
those  who  were  actuated  by  it  had  been  seeking 
by  all  means  to  overturn  the  authority  of  the 
Apostle,  and  discredit  his  claims  as  an  ambas- 
sador of  Christ 
This  intelligence  led  the  Apostle  to  compose 
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his  lecond  epiitle,  in  which  tiie  language  of  com- 
mendation and  knre  if  mingled  with  that  of  cen- 
■ure,  and  even  of  threatening.  This  cpiftle  may 
be  divided  into  three  tections.  In  the  flrvt  (i.-iii.) 
the  Apoftle  chiefly  dwells  on  the  eflects  produced 
by  his  first  epistle  and  the  matten  therewith  con- 
nected. In  the  second  (iv.-ix.)  he  discourses  on 
the  substance  and  effects  of  the  religion  which  he 
poclaimed,  and  turns  from  this  to  an  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  poor  saints  on  their 
liberality.  And  in  the  third  (x.-zm.)  he  Tindi- 
cates  his  own  dignity  and  authority  as  an  i^wstle 
against  the  parties  by  whom  these  were  opposed. 
The  divided  state  of  feeling  in  the  Apostle's 
mind  will  account  sufficiently  ibr  the  difference 
of  tone  perceptible  between  the  earlier  and  later 
parts  of  this  epistl^  without  our  having  recourse 
to  the  arbitrary  and  c^iricious  hypothesis  of 
Sender  (DitierL  de  <hqjiiee  appendice  Ep.  ad 
Rom,  HaL  1767)  and  Weber  {Prog,  de  numero 
tpp.  ad  Cor,  rectim  constUuendOy  Vitem.  1798) 
whom  Paulus  follows,  that  this  epistle  has  been 
extensively  interpolated. 

Besides  the  commentaries  of  Pott,  Krause,  Hey- 
denreich,  Billroth,  Ruckert,  and  Olshausen,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made  in  this 
article,  that  of  Emmeriing  on  the  Second  Epistle 
(Bp,  PauU  ad  Cor,  Potterior  Grmce,  Perpet, 
Comment,  iUust,  Lips.  1823);  that  of  Barnes 
on  the  First  Epistle  (New  York,  1838,  12mo. ; 
Lond.  1841,  Svo.);  and  that  of  Flatt  on  both 
Epistles  (  Vorknmgen  u6.  die  Br.  an  d.  Corinther. 
TQb.  1827)  deserve  to  be  noticed.— W.  L.  A. 

CORMORANT.    [Salach] 

CORN.  The  word  }J"5  dagan,  which  is  ren- 
dered *  grain,*  <  com,*  and  sometimes  *  wheat*  in 
the  Authorised  Version,  is  the  most  general  of  die 
Hdirew  terms  representing  *  onn,*  and  is  more 
comprehensive  than  any  word  in  our  language, 
seeing  that  it  pobably  includes  not  only  all  Sie 
proper  corn-grams,  but  also  various  kinds  of  pulse 
and  seeds  of  planti,  which  we  never  compr^nd 
under  the  name  of  *  com*  or  even  of  *  grain.*  p*7 
may,  therefore,  be  taken  to  represent  all  the  com- 
modities which  we  describe  by  the  different  words 
cotUy  grain,  seeds,  pease,  boams.  Among  other 
places  in  which  this  word  occurs,  see  Gen.  xxvii. 
28-37;  Num.  xviii.  27  ;  Deut  zxviii.  51 ;  Lwn. 
ii.  12,  &C.  There  is  another  word,  lil  bar^  which 
denotes  any  kind  of  cleansed  com,  that  is, 
com  purified  from  the  chaff  and  fit  for  use  (Gen. 
xU.  35-49;  Prov.  xL  26;  Jer.  iv.  11 ;  Joel  ii. 
24).  The  same  word  is  more  rarely  used  to  de- 
scribe com  in  a  growing  state  (Ps,  Ixv.  13),  in 
which  sense  it  may  be  compared  with  the  Arabic 

ji,  and  the  Latin  far.    The  word  IIB^  theber, 

which  is  sometimes  rendered  com,  denotes  in  a 
goieral  sense  'provisions*  or  'vic^ials,*  and  by 
consequence  *  com,'  as  the  principal  article  in  all 
provisions  (Gen.  xlii.  1,  %  20;  Exod.  viii.  5: 
Neh.  X.  32,  &c.> 

The  different  products  coming  under  the  de^ 
nomination  of  com,  are  noticed  under  the  usual 
heads,  as  Barlbt,  Whrat,  &c  ;  their  culture, 
under  AoRicuLTURa;  their  preparation,  under 
Brbad,  Food,  Mill,  &c 

CORNELIUS.  The  centurion  of  this  name, 
whose  history  occurs  in  Acts  x.,  most  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Comelii,  a  noUe  and  distinguished 
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fiuDoily  at  Rome.  He  is  reckoned  by  JnliaB  tbe 
Apostate  as  one  of  the  few  persons  of  dutmctim 
who  embraced  Christianity.  His  statiao  iiiio> 
ciety  will  appear  upon  considering  tfast  tfai 
Roman  soldiess  were  divided  into  legions,  cseb 
legion  into  ten  cohorts,  each  cohort  into  tfaiet 
bands,  and  eadi  band  into  two  centuries  or  ban* 
dreds ;  and  that  Cornelius  was  a  fonwnsndfr  of 
one  of  these  centuries  (|jcarorrdpx^)«  l^^oDf* 
ing  to  the  ItaUe  band ;  so  called  froni  its  oon- 
sisting  chiefly  of  Italian  sdldien,  Ibrmed  out  of 
one  of  the  six  cohorts  granted  to  the  procoxttei 
of  Judssa,  five  of  which  cohorts  were  ttatioiied  st 
CsBsarea,  tbe  usual  residence  of  the  pncaa* 
tors  (Jahn,  BtbUeeke  Arekoologie,  ii.  Th.,  s.  SIS, 
Wien,  18241  The  reHgioui  pomtiam  of  Cons- 
lius,  bef<ne  his  interview  with  Pelcr,  has  been  tke 
subject  of  much  debate.  On  the  one  skle  it  if 
contended,  that  he  was  what  is  called  a  pnedtfk 
of  the  gaUy  at  a  Gentil^  who,  having  renooDCcd 
idolatry  and  worshipping  the  true  God,  submitted 
to  the  seven  (supposed)  precmta  of  Noah,  fie- 

Suented  the  synagogue,  and  ofieicd  sacrifices  fa^ 
le  hands  of  the  priests;  but,  not  having  reoerrad 
circumcision,  was  not  reckoned  among  the  Jcva 
In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  pleaded  that  Ooh 
nelius  is  styled  ^ofioOtunfos  rdr  Sc^y  (a  nsa 
fearing  God^  ver.  2,  the  usual  appellation,  it  if 
alleged,  for  a  proselyte  of  the  gate,   as  in  cbn. 
xiii.  16,  26,  and  elsewhere ;  that  he  prayed  at  the 
usual  Jewish  hours  of  prayer  (x.  30),  that  he 
read  the  Old  Testament,  because  Peter  refos  \m 
to  tbe  prophets  (x.  43),  and  that  he  gave  nnKfa 
alms  to  the  Je%oith  people  (x.  2,  23>    On  the 
other  side  it  is  answered  that  the  phrases  ^s^ 
ftcMM  rhv  Sf^y,  and  the  similar  phrases  9bXMfius^ 
and  «v0-c/3«i!r,  are  used  respecting  any  peaons  ia* 
bued  with  reverence  towards  God  (x.  Sd ;  Lukel 
50;  iL25;  CoLiii.  22;  Rev.  xi.  18);  that  be  ii 
styled  by  Peter  &XA^vXor  (a  man  of  another  rMe 
or  nation),  with  whom  it  was  vaalawful  ibr  a  Jev 
to  associate,  whereas  the  law  aOowed  to  foreignot 
a  perpetual  residence  among  the  Jews,  provided 
they  would  renounce  idolatiy  and  abstain  fnm 
blood  (Lev.  xvii.  10,  11,  13),  and   even  com- 
manded the  Jews  to  love  them  (Lev.  xix.  33, 34); 
that  they  mingled  with  tbe  Jews  in  thesynagogoe 
(Acts  xiv.  1),  and  in  private  life  (Luke  vii.  3); 
that,  had  Cornelius  been  a  proselyte  of  the  gstc, 
his  conversion  to  Christiamty  would  not  hsre 
occasioned  so  much  surprise  to  the  Jewish  dm- 
tians  (Acts  X.  45),  nor  would  'they  that  were  of  the 
circumcision*  have  contended  witli  Peter  so  mncb 
on  his  account  (xi.  2);  that  he  is  expressly  dassfd 
among  the  Gentiles  by  James  (xv.  14),  and  bf 
Peter  himself,  when  claiming  the  honour  of  bavin; 
first  preached  to  the  Gcntiks  (xv.  7);  that  the 
remark  of  the  opposing  party  at  Jerusalem,  wba 
convinced,  *  then  hath  Uod  also  to  the  Gentilei 
granted  repenUmee  utUo  life,''  would  have  beta 
inap|dicable  upon  the  very  principles  of  thoae 
who  assert  that  ComeHus  was  a  proselyte^  since 
they  argue  firom  tbe  traditions  of  modon  Jews, 
the  most  eminent  of  whom,  Maimonides,  admitf 
a  sincere  proselyte  to  be  in  a  etate  of  eahetio^ 
The  other  argumenti,  derived  from  tbie  obserrsDoe 
of  the  Jewish  hours  of  urayer  by  Comelios,  sod 
his  acquaintance  with  ttie  Old  Testament,  aie  sO 
resolvsible  into  a  view  of  his  religions  pofiticsi, 
which  will  shortly  be  stated.     The  stnngsit  ob- 
jection against  the  supposition  that  CcxmeUuf  v** 
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ft  DTOsdyte  of  the  gate  arise  from  the  very  leaaon- 
abie  doubt  whether  any  such  distinction  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles.     Maimonides,  indeed, 
speaks  of  it,  but  the  lateness  of  the  period  at  which 
be  flourished,  a.d.  1 160,  and  the  absence  of  any 
scrtptand  authority,  require  us  to  consider  his 
assertions  as  referring  to  a  time  much  later  than 
that  of  the  apostles.    <  According  to  my  idea,* 
»y8  Bishop  Tomline, '  proselytes  were  those,  and 
those  only,  who  took  upon  thonselves  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  whole  Mosaic  law,  but  retained  that 
name  till  they  were  admitted  into  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  as  adopted  children.    Gendles  were 
allowed  to  wordiip  and  ofler  sacrifices  to  the 
God  of  Israel  in  the  outer  court  of  the  temple ; 
and  some  of  them,  persuaded  of  the  sole  and  uni- 
venal  sovereignty  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  might 
renounce  idolatry  widiout  embracing  the  Mosaic 
law ;  but  such  persons  appear  to  me  never  to  be 
called  proselytes  in  Scripture,  or  in  any  ancient 
Christian  writer'  (Elements  <^  Christian  Theology , 
vol  i.  pp.  266,  267),   Dr.  Lardner  has  remarked 
that  the  notion  of  two  sorts  of  proselytes  is  not  to 
be  fiiond  in  any  Christian  writer  before  the  four- 
teenth coitury  (Works,  vol.  vi.  pp.  522^533,  8vo. 
and  voL  xi.  pp.  313-324.     See  also  Jennings's 
Jewish  Antiquities,  book  i.  chap,  iii)    The  argur 
ments  on  the  other  side  are  ably  stated  in  Towns- 
end's  Chronological  Arrangements  of  the  New 
Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  115,  &c.  London.    On  the 
whole,  the  position  of  Cornelius,  in  regard  to  re- 
ligion, appears  to  us  to  have  been  in  the  last  class 
of  perMDS  described  by  Bishop  Tomline^  consist- 
ing of  Gentiles  who  had  so  &r  benefited  by  their 
contact  with  the  Jewish  people  as  to  have  become 
convinced  that  theirs  was  me  true  religion,  who 
consequently  worshipped  the  true  God,  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  Soiptures  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, most  probably  in  the  Greek  translation,  and 
observed  several  Jewish  customs,  as,  for  instance, 
their  hours  of  prayer,  or  anything  else  that  did  not 
involve  an  act  of  special  profession.    This  class 
of  petscHU  seems  referred  to  m  Acts  xiii.  1 6,  where 
iiifty  are  plainly  distinguished  from   the  Jews, 
though  certainly  mingled  with  them.     To  the 
same  class  is  to  be  referred  Candace's  treasurer 
(Acts  viiL  27,  &c.);  and  in  earlier  times,  the 
midwives  of  Egypt  (Exod.  i.  17),  Rahab  (Josh. 
vL  25),  Ruth,  Aniunah  the  Jebusite  (2  Sam.  xxiv. 
18,  Slc.),  the  persons  mentioned  I  Kings  viii.  41, 
42,  43,  Naaman  (2  Kings  v.  16, 17^.     See  also 
Josephus,  Antiq,  xiv.  7,  i  §  2^  and  nis  account 
of  Alexainder  the  Great  going  into  the  temple, 
and  offering  sacrifice  to  God,  according  to  the 
direction  of  tiie  High  Priest,  (ibid.  xi.  8,  }  5)5 
of  Antiochus  the  Great  (ibid.  xii.  3,  }  3,  4),  and 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  (ibid.  xii.  2^  }  I,  &c.). 
Under  the  influence  of  these  &cts  and  arguments, 
we  regard  Cornelius  as  having  been  selected  of 
6od  to  become  the  /vrstfruits  of  the  OenHles. 
His  character  appears  suited,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  abate  the  prejudices  of  the  Jewish  converts 
H^inst  what  appeared  to  them  so  great  an  in- 
novation.   It  is  well  observed  by  Theophylact, 
that  Cornelius,  though  neither  a  Jew  nor  a  Chris- 
tian, lired  the  Hfe  of  a  good  Christian.    He  was 
c^c^ifs,  influenced  by  spontaneous  reverence  to 
6o<L    He  practically  obeyed  the  restraints  of 
'sligion,  for  he  feared  Gbd,  and  this  latter  part  of 
the  desmpti<Hi  is  extended  to  all  his  family  or 
^^ouiehold  (ver.  2).   He  was  liberal  in  alms  to  the 
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Jewish  people^  which  showed  his  respect  for  them  ; 
and  he  <  prayed  to  God  always,'  at  all  the  hours 
of  prayer  observed  by  the  Jewish  nation.  Such 
piety,  obedience,  faith,  and  charity,  prepared  him 
for  superior  attainments  and  benefits,  and  secured 
to  him  their  bestowment  (Ps.  xxv.  9;  1.  23; 
Matt  xiii.  12 ;  Luke  viii.  15  ;  John  vii.  17). 

The  remarkable  circumstances  under  which 
these  benefits  were  conferred  upon  him  are  too 
plainly  and  forcibly  related  in  Acts  x.  to  require 
much  comment.  While  in  prayer,  at  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day,  he  beheld,  in  wakmg  vision,  an 
angel  of  God,  who  declared  that  *  his  {payers  and 
alms  had  come  up  for  a  memwial  before  God,' 
and  directed  him  to  send  to  Joppa  for  Peter,  wfaio 
was  then  abiding  *  at  the  house  of  one  Simon,  a 
tanner.'  Cornelius  sent  accordingly ;  and  when 
his  messen^r  had  nearly  reached  that  place, 
Peter  was  prepared  by  the  symbolical  revelations 
of  a  noonday  ecstacy,  or  trance,  to  understand  that 
nothing  which  God  had  cleansed  was  to  be  regarded 
as  common  or  unclean. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Paley,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  Uie  two  visionsare  such  as  to  take  them 
entirely  out  of  the  case  of  momentary  miracles, 
or  of  such  as  may  be  accounted  for  hy  Si  false  per- 
ception,    'The  vision  might  be  a  dream;   the 
message  could  not     Either  conununication  taken 
sniarately  might  be  a  delusion ;  the  concurrence 
of^  the  two  was  impossible  to  happen  without  a 
supernatural  cause.'  (Evidences,  prop.  i.  chap.  2). 
The  inquiries  of  the  messengers  from  Cornelius 
suggested  to  Peter  the  application  of  his  vision, 
and  he  readily  accompanied  them  to  Joppa,  at- 
tended by  six  Jewish  brethren,  and  hesits^ted  not 
to  enter  the  house  of  one  whom  he,  as  a  Jew, 
would  regard  as  unclean.     The  Apostle  waived 
the   too  fervent  reverrace  of  Cornelius,  which, 
although  usual  in  the  East,  was  rendered  by  Ro- 
mans only  to  their  gods ;  and  mutual  explana- 
tions then  took  place  between  him  and  the  centu- 
rion.   After  this  the  Apostle  proceeded  to  address 
Cornelius  and  his  assembled  niends,  and  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  Gentiles  were  no  longer  to 
be  called  unclean,  and  stated  the  leading  evidence 
and  chief  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     While  he  was 
discoursing,  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  contrary  to  the  order  hitherto  observed  of 
being  preceded  by  baptism  and  imposition  of 
hands,  fell  on  his  Gentile  auditors.     Of  this  fact 
Peter  and  his  companions  were  convinced,  for  they 
heard  them  speak  with  tongues,  foreign  and  before 
unknown  to  them,  and  which  Peter  and  his  com- 
panions knew  to  be  such  by  the  aid  of  their  own 
miraculous  gifts,    and,  imder    divine  impulse, 
glorify  God  as  the  author  of  the  Gospel.    The 
Jewish  brethren  who  accompanied  Peter  were 
astonished  upon  perceiving,  by  these  indubitable 
indications,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  the  G(entiles,   as  upon  themselves  at  the 
beginning  (x.  45).     Peter,  already  prepared  by 
his  vision  for  the  event,  and  remembering  that 
baptism  was  by  the  command  of  Jesus,  associated 
with  these  miraculous  oidowments,  said,  *  Can  any 
man  forbid  water  that  these  should  be  baptized,  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Ghost  as  well  as  we?'  and 
yet,  agreeably  to  the  apostolic  rule  of  committing 
the  administration  of  baptism  to  others,  and,  con- 
sidering that  tiie  consent  of  the  Jewish  brethren 
would  be  more  explicit  if  they  performed  the 
duty,  he  ordered  ihim  to  baptise  Cornelius  and 
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his  friatdM,  hi>  boiuebold,  whoe  acceplaDce  M 
membRi  of  (be  ChmtUkn  churcb  had  b«ii  » 
abundantly  tolified.—J.  D.  F. 

COBNER-STONE.  The  lymhcdical  title  of 
'chief  comer  itone'  (Aifloi  iMpoyurmios)  ii  ap- 
plied to  Christ  in  EpL  ii.  SO,  and  1  Pel.  ii.  B,  lU, 
which  lut  pauage  II  a  quotation  froin  Ih.  xiviii. 
16,  where  tte  SeptuaginI  hai  die  lanie  wordi  for 
the  Hebrew  rUD  jStt.  There  hcdu  no  valid  rea- 
•on  for  diitiuguisbiiig  this  frcm  the  stone  called  'the 
heul  of  the  comer'  (iitfkiAJ)  ytitiai.  Matt.  ui.  42 ; 
which  is  (he  Sept.  transUtion  of  niB  VKI  in  Ps. 
GKviii.  22),  although  some  contend  that  the  Utter 
is  the  top-stone  or  coping.  The  aISoi  iUpir)a»«- 
tubi-  or  '  cornerstone '  wu  a  large  and  maisiTe 
■totw  M>  fotiDed  as  when  placed  at  a,  comer,  to 
bind  tt^etber  two  outer  walls  of  an  edifice.  This 
pmperly  make*  no  part  of  the  fouadatian,  from 
which  it  ia  distinguished  in  Jer.  Ii.  96;  though, 
as  the  ediflce  rests  thereon,  it  may  be  so  called. 
Sometimes  it  dsiotea  those  massive  slabs  which, 
being  placed  towards  the  bottom  oF  any  wall, 
Eerve  to  bind  the  work  together,  as  in  Iso.  miii. 
16.  Of  ihtse  there  were  often  (wo  layets,  without 
cemeDl  oi  mortar  [UlaomBeld,  Recent.  Synop.  on 
Epb.  ii.  SO).  This  explanstion  will  sufficiently 
indicate  t)ie  sense  in  which  tbe  title  of  '  chief 
comer-itone  '  is  applied  to  Christ 

COTTON.  On  account  of  the  uncertainty 
attending  tbe  subject,  and  the  difference  of  op- 
nion  among  wrilien  who  have  discussed  it, 
refertoce  was  made  from  Byaos  to  this  article, 
in  order  that  we  might  proceed  frran  a  know- 
ledge of  the  atticle  iUelf  to  its  history  in  early 

which  it  was  Snt  known.  Cotton  ia  well  known 
to  be  a  wool-like  suhatance  which  erirel opes  the 
seeds,  and  is  contained  within  the  roundish-painled 
capsule  Of  ftuiC  of  the  cotton-shrub.  Every  one 
alas  knows  that  cotton  bos,  from  the  earliest  ages, 
been  characteristic  of  India.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  as  from  early  times  sheep's  wool 
has  beoi  principally  employed  for  clothing  in  Pa- 
lestine and  Syria,  in  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Italy,  and 
Spain.hempinthenoithem  countries  of  Europe,  and 
flax  in  Egypt,  lo  cotton  has  always  been  employed 
for  tbe  same  piupoae  in  India,  and  silk  in  China. 
In  the  present  day,  Cotton,  by  the  aid  of  machinery, 
has  been  manufactured  in  this  countiy  on  so  ex- 
tensive a  scale,  and  sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to 
have  dtiTen  the  manufactuie  of  India  slmoat 
entirely  out  of  the  market.  But  still,  until  a  very 
recent  period,  the  calicoes  and  chintiee  of  India 
focmed  very  extensive  articles  of  commerce  from 
that  country  to  Europe.  For  the  investigation  of 
the  early  history  of  cotton,  we  ass  chiefly  indebted 
to  tbe  earliest  notices  of  this  commerce;  before 
adducing  these,  however,  we  may  briefly  nolio 
the  particular  plants  and  countries  from  which 
cotton  is  obtained,  India  possesses  two  very  dis- 
tinct species :  I.  K.  Goiaipttun  AerAoceun  of  bo- 
tanists, of  which  (bete  are  several  varieties,  some 
of  which  have  spread  north,  and  also  in'othe  south 
of  Europe,  and  into  Africa-  2.  Gonipinm  arbo- 
r«(in,arcottOTt-tr(e,which  it  littlecultivaled on  ac- 
count of  its  small  produce,  hot  which  yields  i 
kind  of  cotton.  This  must  not  be  confounded,  as 
it  often  is,  with  the  silk-cotton  tree,  or  Bombyx 
htpiaphyUunif  which  does  not  yield  a  cotton  lit 
for  spinning.  Cotton  is  now  chiefly  cultivated  in 
Central  India,  from  whence  it  it  carried  lo  and 
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I  the  districts  of  the  Bombay  Proidsicy,  s>  sits 
I  that  of  Madras,  but  less  m  Baigal,  scepl  te 
me  manufacture,  which  of  course  reqtriitt  ( 
large  supply,  where  to  large  a  pu{Hilatian  an  all 
-.lothtd  in  cotton.  The  supplies  of  cottm  whick 
derive  ftnm  America  are  obtaintfl  from  tm 


itirely  d 
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ich  diffeimt  varieties  yield  tbe  Sea  Island, 
Upland,  Georgian,  and  tbe  New  Orleans  coCbBs; 
while  a.  Peruvianum  yields  the  Brazil,  Pemau- 
buco,  end  otJier  South  American  cottons.  Tlwe 
specie*  ate  original  natives  of  Amsica- 

Jn  the  first  plaoe  we  muit  notice  tbe  name*  b; 
which  cotton  is  kiHiwn  in  the  East. — ■  The  Eu>»- 
pean  names  bare  evidently  been  derind  bm 
giilii,  kuln,  or  ioatn,  which  i*  the  moit 
imon  Arabic  name,  though  others  are  atsifTDid 
it  in  that  copious  language.  The  itim  Asisfie 
names  do  not  appear  lo  have  any  connection  with 
this,  or  with  one  another ;  as  Persian  poombet,  and 
Hindee,  the  plant  (as  well  atesttanwilhilKeeil), 
kupat,  tbe  cotton  rose ;  Bengsltc^  kaput,  (■£*, 
banffa  ;  Sanscrit,  karpanc,  Frora  tbe  last,  Hv 
Hindee  and  Bengalee  have,  no  doobt,  had  Ibv 
origin;  and  tbe  resemblance  between  these  and 
tbe  term  Oossitnum,  which  hat  been  conaidaed 
of  Egyptian  (Wigiu,  from  being  written  with  ■■ 
many  of  ^e  tame  conionants,  is  rnnatkaUe' 
(Royle,  Htmol  BoUmy,  p.  86>  To  Ibeae  may  be 
added  (hat  die  Tamul  name  of  cotton  is  partit, 
and  that  at  Bombay  it  ii  known  as  kapen.  We 
may  now  proceed  to  the  earliest  distinct  nMice 
of  the  export  of  cotton  goods  from  India. 


.    [CmlFlQm  heitweeDni.] 


tury  of  the  Christian  era,  and  wbo  was  both  snK^ 
chant  and  a  navigator,  gives,  in  bis  Peri  plus  of  thf 
Erythnean  Sea,  an  account  of  the  artidia  of  cm- 
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it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  on  reaching  the  potis  of 
India  and  Barbarike,  cotton  cloths  of  various 
kinds  {Mptov)  are  mentioned  as  articles  of  export. 
SjFSBtrene,  at  Cutch,  is  described  as  producing 
cottoD  ibr  ordinary  manufacture.  From  Ozene, 
the  modem  Ougein,  Su^fiitycr  *IySurai,  fine  mus- 
lins; 2<*^<iyfs  MoXi^iyeu,  muslins  of  the  co* 
lour  of  ntelons ;  *Ixai^  X*'^'"''^  Mrioy,  a  large 
quantity  of  ordinary  cottons  (Vincent,  ii. 
p.  407 ;  al  Barygaza,  i,  e.  Baroch) ;  6$6inov  my- 
TDunr,  cottons  of  all  sorts.  Both  in  ^  Peri- 
plus  and  in  the  Digett  of  the  Roman  Law  the 
word  KofMrceoos,  or  Karpants,  occurs,  and  is  tran»' 
lated  *  tine  muslins'  by  Dr.  Vincent ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cloths  were  manufactured 
of  cotton  then,  as  they  are  now,  in  India.  Pliny 
mentions  cotton  in  several  passages;  in  one  of 
which  he  says,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Tylos  called 
their  cotton-trees  ^OMympmi;  in  another  he  gives 
the  Indian  name,  *  Sn  prinutm  carbasis  repertis  ;* 
and  in  a  third  he  represents  cotton  to  be  the 
native  growth  of  Egypt,  and  says  that  it  is  called 
gostipion,  Mr.  Yat»,  in  his  Tex^rmum  Antigwh 
mm,  adduces  these  passages,  but  doubts  of  their 
all  being  genuine.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  cotton  waa  known  by  its  Indian  name  long 
previoody,  as  Mr.  Yates  himself  traces  it  to  Sta- 
tins, and  infers  'that  the  Greeks  made  use  of 
muslins  or  calicoes,  or  at  least  of  cotton  cloths  of 
xnne  kind,  which  were  brought  from  India  as  early 
as  200  years  b.c.*  (/.  e,  p.  34 1).  Subsequent  to  tb« 
expedition  of  Alexander,  the  Greeks  first  became 
well  acquainteti  with  the  cotton  plant.  Near- 
chus,  the  admiral  of  his  fleet,  reported  that  there 
woe  in  India  trees  bearing,  as  it  were,  flocks  or 
bunches  of  wool;  that  the  natives  made  linen 
garments  of  it,  &c.  Quintus  Curtius,  speaking  of 
the  Indians,  says,  <  Corpora  usaue  pedes  carbcuo 
velant,  soleis  pedes,  capita  linteis  vinciunt' 
Tbeophrastus,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  says, — 
'  The  trees  from  which  the  Indians  make  cloths 
have  a  leaf  like  that  of  the  black  mulberry ;  but 
the  whole  plant  resembles  the  dog-rose.  They 
9ei  them  in  rows  so  as  to  look  like  vines  at  a  dis> 
tance/  In  another  part  of  the  same  book  he  thus 
writes  of  the  island  of  Tylos — *  The  wool-bearing 
trees,  which  grow  abundantly  in  this  island,  had 
a  leaf  like  that  of  the  vin^  but  smaller ;  they 
bore  no  fruit,  but  the  capsule,  containing  the  wool, 
was,  when  closed,  about  the  size  of  a  quince ;  when 
ripe,  it  expanded  so  as  to  emit  the  wool,  which 
was  woven  into  cloths,  either  cheap  or  of  great 
taloc'  (iil  106). 

Herodotus,  however,  gives  the  earliest  notice  of 
the  cotton  of  India,  as  he  states  that  the  wild  trees 
in  tlat  country  bear  fleeces  as  their  fruit,  surpass- 
ing those  of  dieep  in  beauty  and  excellence ;  and 
that  the  Indians  use  doth  made  from  those  trees. 
So  the  thorax,  or  cuirass,  sent  by  Amasis,  king  of 
%ypt,  to  Sparta,  '  was  adorned  with  gold  and 
rich  fleeces  (rom  trees.*  This  probably  refers  to 
the  practice  of  die  Indians  wearing  coats,  some- 
thing of  the  form  of  frock-coats,  which  are  padded 
vith  cotton,  so  as  often  to  be  sword-proof. 
Ctesias,  who  resided  so  long  at  the  Persian  court, 
uid  was  contemporary  with  Herodotus,  was  also 
acquainted  with  Indian  wool  of  trees,  as  he  men- 
tions their  ^6Ktya  Ifidruu  That  this  was  meant 
to  refer  to  cotton  *  may  be  inferred  from  the  testi- 
"woy  of  Varroy  as  we  find  it  in  Servius  {Comm, 
^  Virg,  .£n.  L  649) :  <  Ctesias  ait  in  India 


esse  arbores  quss  lanam  ferant*  (Yates,  t  c.  p.  335). 
As  Herodotus  and  Ctesias  were  contemporaries, 
years  b.c.  400,  they  are  not  far  removed  from  the 
time  when  the  earliest  extra-Indian  notice  of  the 
name  of  cotton  occurs,  b.c.  519 ;  and  that  is  in 
the  Book  of  Esther,  i.  6,  where  tlie  word  corre- 
sponding to  *  green '  in  the  Authorized  Version  is 
DDID  karpaSf  and  which  no  doubt  means  cotton 
[Karpas].  (See  Baines's  History  of  Cotton  Ma- 
fwfactare ;  Yates's  Textrinum  AtUiquorum,  p. 
335 ;  Royle,  Ilkutr.  of  HimaL  Bot.,  p.  84.) 

Having  thus  traced  cotton  upwards  from  the 
time  of  the  Periplus  of  Arrian  to  that  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Ctesias,  there  is  no  diflSculty  in  con- 
ceivuig  that  its  Indian  name  (karpas)  may 
have  reached  the  Persian  court  of  Susa  in  the 
time  of  Ahasuorus,  whose  dominions  extended  to 
India,  and  between  which  country  and  Persia  there 
was  constant  communication  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Heerm  has  clearly  shown  the  course  of 
the  Indian  trade,  both  by  caravans  from  N<Hrthem 
India,  and  by  boats  up  the  Euphrates,  whence 
the  commodities  of  India  crossed  over  to  Syria 
by  Tadmor,  or  Palmyra  (2  Chron.  viii.  4).  In 
like  manner  there  was  early  communication  by 
the  Red  Sea  between  Egyptand  the  countries  of  the 
South.  Among  these  India  must  be  included,  from 
the  various  products  which  reached  the  West,  and 
which  are  described  or  clearly  indicated  by  Greek 
authors,  and  in  the  earliest  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  the 
present  writer  has  endeavoured  to  provein  his  Ess€M/ 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine.  In  the  time 
of  the  Periplus  of  Arrian,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  communication  between  India  and  Egypt  was 
frequent  and  extensive,  and  that  cotton  cloths  at 
that  time  formed  an  article  of  export  from  the 
latter  to  the  former.  That  they  did  so  at  still 
earliCT  periods  we  cannot  but  believe  probable ; 
for  the  muslins  of  India,  though  stigmatized  by 
one  as  only  *  the  shadow  of  a  commodity,'  yet 
having  early  earned  for  themselves  the  poetical 
description  of  *  webs  of  woven  air,'  could  not  have 
escaped  the  scrutiny  of  those  who  sought  in  the 
countries  of  the  South  for  agile  wood  and  almug 
trees,  and  who  brought  from  India  cinnamon  and 
cassia,  spikenard  and  sweet  cane,  all  well-known 
products  of  that  far-famed  country. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  cotton  was  imported 
into  Egypt  and  known  to  the  Hebrews,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  prove  the  fact.  Thus  Mr. 
Yates,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the  subject,  is  of 
opinion,  with  Cebius  and  others,  tliat  bad,  haiz^ 
shesh,  and  byssos,  all  mean  linen ;  while  Forster, 
in  his  work  De  Byaso  Antiquorumy  proved  to  the 
satisfriction  of  many  that  sheah  and  byanu  both  in- 
dicate cotton.  In  this  discrepancy  it  is  difficult 
to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  From  the 
time  that  the  mummies  of  Egypt  were  found  to 
be  enveloped  in  pieces  and  rolls  of  cloth,  diflerent 
authors  have  adauced  these  as  evidence  that  the 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  cotton.  Thus 
Rouelle  in  1750,  and  Dr.  Forster,  with  Dr.  So- 
lander,  were  of  opinion  that  the  cloth  was  cotton. 
So  also  Blumenbach  and  others.  Previous  to  the 
time  of  Rouelle,  and  by  some  subsequently,  the 
cloth  was  thought  to  be  linen.  This  question  was 
settled  by  J.  Thomson,  Esq.  of  Clitheroe,  who 
obtained  a  great  variety  of  specimens  of  mummy- 
cloth,  and  employed  Mr.  Bauer  to  examine  them 
with  his  excellent  microscopes,  aided  by  his  un- 
rivalled skill  in  using  them.    The  result  was  to 
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prove  that  all  the  specimeni  were  of  linen,  and 
not  of  cotton;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  the  text  as  the  ultimate 
fibre  of  cotton  is  a  transparent  flattened  tube, 
without  joints,  and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew; 
whilst  the  fibres  of  linen  and  of  the  various 
mummy-cloths  were  transparent  cylinders  jointed 
like  a  cane,  and  neither  flatteu«i  nor  spirally 
twisted.  Hence,  as  Mr.  Thomson  concludes  hu 
paper,  '  Henxlotus  states  that  the  Egyptians 
wrapped  their  dead  in  cloth  of  the  byssus.  It 
has  been  shown  that,  without  exception,  every 
specimen  of  mummy-cloth  yet  examined  has 
nroved  to  be  linen.  We  owe,  therefore,  the  satis- 
factory establishment  of  the  fact,  that  the  byssus 
of  the  ancients  was /Ceuc,  to  the  microscope  of  Bir. 
Bauer.*  This  might  be  supposed  to  have  settled 
the  question  for  ever ;  but  jRosselini  has  since 
'  found  the  seeds  of  the  cotton-plant  in  a  vessel  * 
in  the  tombs  of  Egypt,  and  Dr.  Bowring  has 
ascertained  that  '  the  mummy-cloth  of  a  child 
was  formed  of  cotton,  and  not  of  linen,  as  is  the 
case  with  adult  mummies.*  The  question,  there- 
fore, remains  still  unsettled.  We  knew  before 
that  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  the  use  of  linen 
among  the  Egyptians  were  very  general ;  and  the 
doubt  was  whether  they  were  acquainted  with 
cotton  or  not.  Cottcm  is  found  apparently  wild 
in  Upper  Egypt;  it  is  cultivated  on  die  west 
coast  of  Africa,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  settled 
whether  these  are  indigenous  or  introduced  plants. 
If  these  diould  be  proved  to  be  Afiican  plants, 
the  production  of  the  above  seeds  would  be  easily 
accounted  for ;  and  cotton  miffht  have  been  cul- 
tivated in  the  remote  parts  of  Eg3rpt  without  its 
being  recorded  by  the  earliest  writers.  That  it  was 
not  employed  as  mummy-cloths  for  adults  might 
have  arisen  from  prejudice  or  some  religious 
scruple;  for  we  are  told  that  persons  were  not 
allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  woollen  cloths  which 
they  wore  outside  of  their  linen  garments. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  whether  cotton 
was  known  to  the  Egyptians  having  been  shown 
to  be  sufficiently  great,  even  when  we  have  such  a 
substance  as  mummy-cloth  to  deal  with,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  it  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  is  menti<med  in  ^  Scrip- 
tures elsewhere  than  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  because 
we  have  only  the  Hebrew  names  to  assist  us  in 
our  inquiries;  because  the  same  names  have 
been  applied  by  the  ancients,  and  by  writers  in 
later  times,  sometimes  to  cotton  and  sometimes  to 
linen;  and  becanesweare  unable  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  earlier  authors  were  more  precise  dian  their 
successors.  Thus,  fine  linen  was  called  6$6rri. 
This  is  considered  by  Celsius  and  Foister  to  be  an 
Egyptian  word,  and  to  oonrespond  to JItdK  athon 
ot\^Mon;  which,  when  'put  into  Ureek  letters 
and  with  Greek  terminations,  becomes  6$6ini  and 
Mrior  *  (Yates,  p.  965).  But  we  have  seen  that 
Mtftor  was,  in  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  applied 
to  what  must  have  been  cotton  goods  exported 
from  Indian  ports.  Sindon(0trMryalso  is  thought 
to  be  of  Eg3rptian  origin,  as  Coptic  scholars  in- 
form us  that  it  is  found  in  the  modem  Sbento^ 
which  has  the  sune  signification.  Although 
^af9inf  originally  doioted  linen,  we  find  it  a{^ 
pli«l,  Uke  Mnh  to  cotton-doth  likewise '  (Yates, 
Ac  p.  266).  B^vosorftysms,  until  the  time  of 
Foister,  was  always  considered  to  indicate  linen. 
Mr.  Yates  ooBtiiiiMS  to  be  or  this  opinion  (p.  367), 


and  objects  to  the  argument  of  Dr.  Footer  (p.  S74). 
The  passage  of  Julius  Pollux,  which  ststes  that 
Byssus  is  a  kind  of  flax  among  the  Indios, 
he  considers  with  Celsus  to  be  an  inconect 
reading;  that,  according  to  the  caneat  teit, 
Pcdlux  only  asserts  that  fi^ff^ros  is  a  kindof  flsi, 
without  adding  Uiat  it  grew  among  the  In- 
dians. With  respect  to  Philostratns,  who  men- 
tions cotton  in  two  passages,  he  admits  that  he 
uses  06aa^s  to  denote  cotton,  and  says  '  bendei 
its  proper  and  original  sense,  this  word  was  occt* 
sionally  used,  as  Xipw,  6$6y7h  Sindon,  Caxbssui, 
and  many  others  were,  in  a  looser  and  more  gene* 
ral  application,*  and  considers  the  evidence  of 
Pbilostratus  as  being  of  too  late  an  age  (the  third 
century),  to  decide  ^  original  meaning  of  dis 
term.  But  to  us  it  appears  equally  doubtfol 
whether  some  of  the  oldor  authors  did  not  use  tbe 
same  terms  in  an  equally  loose  manner,  for  wfaa- 
ever  the  new  product  appeared  it  would  be  deaj^ 
nated  by  an  old  name,  as  few  would  be  aUe  to 
distinguish  the  material^  of  which  a  new  or  t 
fine  kind  of  cloth  was  made.  This  loussuf  <d 
expression  has  descended  to  modem  times,  ai 
authors  might  be  cited  who^  even  wben  writing  oa 
the  sutnect  of  cotton,  sometimes  use  the  inconvct 
term  of  linen.  Thus  Orme,  a  writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  India,  in  his  HisL  Frag,  oftki 
Mogul  Empvre,  p.  413,  says  '  the  rigid  clumsy 
fingers  of  an  Eurt^iean  would  scarcely  be  able  to 
make  a  piece  of  canvas  with  the  instmments  wbick 
are  all  that  an  Indian  employs  in  making  a  pieoeof 
cambricy  where  he  no  doabt  means  moslin,  tfaoogb 
using  a  word  which  designates  a  manufoctuR  of 
flax.  Considering,  thereiare,  that  dificrent  oamei 
are  applied  in  the  Scriptures  to  the  finer  kindsof 
cloth ;  that  cotton  was  certainly  known  in  iHit 
time  of  Esther  (b.o.  500);  that  the  term  Boti 
does  not  occur  until  the  book  of  Chranides,  st  t 
time  when  die  commerce  with  India  was  veU 
established;  and  that  Byssus  was  nndoubtedly 
applied  in  later  times  to  ootton-doth ;  we  are  not 
satisfied  that  Butz,  at  least,  does  not  signify  ooltoD- 
cloth  in  all  the  passages  referred  to  under  Bymui, 
as  well  as  those  where  the  wofd  Buttoocmi 
[Flax  and  Shbsh].— J.  F.  R. 

COUCH.     [Ban ;  SsiLT.] 

COVENANTS.  Among  odier  instances  of 
anthropomcv{^c  forms  of  speech  [AirrHROTo- 
morphism]  employed  in  Scripture  is  the  ose 
of  the  term  covenatU,  to  designate  the  divine 
dealings  with  mankind,  or  with  individuals  of  tlie 
race.  In  all  such  cases,  the  fwioper  idea  of  a  cove- 
nant or  mutual  contract  between  parlies,  each  of 
which  is  bound  to  render  certain  benefits  to  tk 
other,  is  obviously  excluded,  and  one  of  a  motly 
€malogioal  nature  substituted  in  its  place.  Whoe 
God  is  one  of  the  parties,  and  man  the  oths^  is  * 
ooveoant,  all  the  benefits  conforred  must  be  on  tk 
part  of  the  former,  and  all  the  obligations  sostaioAl 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  Such  a  definition,  tboc- 
fore^  of  a  divine  covenant  as  would  imply  that  both 
parties  are  under  conditions  to  each  other  is  dbp' 
ously  incorrect,  and  incompatible  with  the  rdative 
position  of  the  parties.  Even  such  a  definition  as 
the  following : — *  FcBdos  Da  com  hominibasc^ 
promissb  hnnonim  cum  conditione,*  which  is  that 
given  by  Morus  (Epitom,I%eoL  CkriM,  p.  100). ii 
objectionable^  on  the  ground  of  its  implying  ^ 
the  exercise  of  God  s  grace  to  man  is  Jipm^ 
upon  something  which  man  has  to  render  to  Ge^ 
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WedMmld  prefer  definiiig  God's  coTenant  with 
Dan  as  a  gnckxis  CDgagement  on  the  part  of  God 
to  commmncate  certain  tmmerited  fitTOUis  to  men, 
io  OGDnection  with  a  particular  constitution  or 
system,  through  means  of  which  ^tueae  favours  are 
to  be  enjoyed.  Hence  in  Scripture  the  covenant  of 
God  is  called  his  <  counsel,*  iiis  *  oath,'  his  '  pro- 
mise* (Pk.  Ixxzix.  3,  4;  cv.  8-11;  Heb.  vi. 
13-20;  Luke  L  68-75;  GaL  iii.  15-18,  &cV, 
sod  it  is  described  as  consisting  wholly  in  toe 
gracious  bestowal  of  blessing  on  men  (Is.  lix.  21 ; 
Jcr.  xxxi.  33,  34).  Hence  also  the  application  of 
the  term  covenant  to  designate  such  fixed  arrange- 
ments, or  laws  of  nature,  as  the  r^pilar  succession 
of  day  and  night  (Jer.  xzxiii.  201  and  such  reli- 
gious institutions  as  the  Sabbath  (Ezod.  xxxi.  16) ; 
circumcision  (Gen.  xvii.  9,  10) ;  the  Levitical  in- 
stitute (Lev.  xxvi.  15) ;  and  in  general  any  pre- 
ccnt  or  ordinance  of  God  (Jer.  xxxiv.  13,  14); 
all  such  appointments  forming  part  of  that  system 
or  arrangement  in  oonnectian  widi  which  the 
blessings  of  (jk»d*s  grace  were  to  be  enjoyed.  In 
accordance  with  thb  is  the  usage  of  die  verbs 
D^pn,  |rU,  and  Dlb^  to  denote  the  forming  of  a 
divine  covetumt  with  man,  aU  of  which  indicate 
tbeperfect  sovereignty  of  Qod  in  the  matter. 

Ine  divine  covenants  were  ratified  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  piacular  victim,  the  design  of  which 
was  to  show  mat  without  an  atonement  there  could 
be  00  communication  of  blessing  from  God  to 
man.  Thus  when  God  made  a  covenant  with 
Abraham  certain  victims  were  slain  and  divided 
into  halves,  between  which  a  smoking  furnace  and 
a  burning  lamp,  the  symbob  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, passed,  to  indicate  the  ratification  of  the 
promises  conveyed  in  that  covenant  to  Abraham ; 
and  here  it  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  illustrating 
the  definition  of  a  divine  covenant  above  given, 
that  the  divine  glory  abme  passed  between  the 
pieces;  whereas  had  the  covenant  been  one  of 
mutual  stipulation,  Abraham  also  would  have 
performed  the  same  ceremony  (Qea.  xv.  1-18; 
ct  Roseimiiiller,  m  loc.).  In  like  manner,  the 
Levitical  covenant  was  ratified  by  sacrifice  (Exod. 
xxiv.  6-8) ;  and  the  Apostle  expressly  affinns,  on 
this  ground,  the  necessity  of  the  deadi  of  Christ, 
as  the  mediator  of  the  new  covenant ;  declaring 
that  where  a  covenant  is,  there  also  of  necessity 
must  be  the  death  of  the  appointed  victim  (Heb. 
ix.  16 ;  ct  Macknight,  m  loe,).  With  this  ac- 
cords the  etymology  of  n^S,  the  Hebrew  word 
for  *  covenant,*  which,  by  the  best  lexicographers, 
is  derived  firom  7X12  cecuUt,  $ectdt;  and  the 
usage  of  the  phrase  n^l  PTO^  fcsdm  secare, 
percutere  (comp.  Gr.  SpKta  r4fuf€iy). 

Of  the  divine  covenants  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture the  first  place  is  due  to  that  which  is  empha^ 
tically  styled  by  Jehovah,  '  My  covenant*  This 
is  God's  gracious  engagement  to  confer  salvation 
and  eternal  glory  on  all  who  come  to  him 
through  Jesus  Christ  It  is  called  sometimes  *■  the 
ereriasting  covenant  *  (Isa.  Iv.  3 ;  Heb.  xiii.  20), 
to  distinguish  it  from  those  more  temporary  ar- 
rangements which  were  confined  to  particular 
individuals  or  classes ;  and  the  tecond^  ornew,  or 
^tf^ter  ooMnofi^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Levitical 
covenant,  which  was  JSrtt  in  order  of  time,  because 
first  ratified  by  sacrifice,  and  became  oldy  and  was 
•hown  to  be  inferior,  because  on  the  appearance  of 
the  Christian  dispeittation  it  was  superseded,  and 
passed  away  (Jer.  xxxi.  31 ;   Gal.  iv.  24 ;  Heb.  I 


vii.  23  ;viii.  6-13  ;ix.  15-23  ;xii.  24^.  Though 
tiiis  covenant  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  ratified 
before  the  death  of  Christ,  the  great  sacrificial 
victim  (Heb.  xiii.  20),  yet  it  was  revealed  to  the 
saints  w^o  lived  before  his  advent,  and  who  en- 
joyed salvation  through  the  retrospective  power  of 
his  death  (Rom.  iii.  25  ;  Heb.  ix.  15).  To  the 
more  highly  favoured  of  these  God  gave  specific 
assurances  of  his  gracious  purpose,  and  on  such 
occasions  he  was  said  to  establish  or  make  his 
covenant  with  them.  Thus  he  established  his 
covenant  with  Noah  (Gkm.  ix.  8,  9);  with  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xvii.  4,  5);  and  witn  David  (Ps. 
Ixxxix.  3, 4).  These  were  not  distinct  covenants, 
so  much  as  renewals  of  the  promises  of  the  ever- 
lasting covenant,  coupled  with  certain  temporal 
favours,  as  types  and  pledges  of  the  fulfilment  of 
these  promises. 

The  old  or  Sinaitic  covenant  was  that  given  by 
God  to  the  Israelites  dirough  Moses.  It  respected 
especially  the  inheritance  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  temporal  blessings  therewith  coimected ; 
but  it  stood  related  to  the  new  covenant,  as  em- 
bodjring  a  typical  representation  of  those  great 
tru^  and  blessings  which  the  Christian  dispensa- 
tion unfolds  and  conveys. 

In  the  S3rstem  of  a  certain  class  of  theologians 
great  importance  is  attached  to  what  they  have 
technically  called  'the  covenant  of  works.*  By 
this  they  intend  the  constitution  established  by  God 
with  Adam,  during  the  period  of  his  iimocence. 
So  far  as  this  phraseology  is  not  understood  to 
imply  that  man,  even  in  his  sinless  state,  was 
competent  to  bind  Jehovah  by  any  conditions,  it 
cannot  be  objected  to.  It  seems  also  to  have  the 
sanction  of  one  passage  of  Scripture,  vii.  Hos.  vi. 
7,  which  Montanus,  Ghrotius,  Castalio,  Burk, 
Rosenmttller,  Newcome,  Hitrig,and  almost  all  the 
best  interpreters,  agree  in  rendering  thus :  <  But 
they  Uke  Adtun  have  transgressed  the  covenant* 

Theologians  have  also  spoken  of  '  the  covenant 
of  redemption,'  by  which  they  mean  an  engage- 
ment entered  into  between  God  the  Father  and 
Qod  the  Son  from  all  eternity,  whereby  the  former 
secured  to  the  latter  a  certain  number  of  ransomed 
siimers,  as  his  church  or  elect  body,  and  die  latter 
engaged  to  become  their  surety  and  substitute. 
By  many  the  propriety  of  this  doctrine  has  been 
doubted ;  but  the  references  to  it  in  Scripture  are 
of  such  a  kind  that  it  seems  unreasonable  to  refuse 
to  admit  it  With  it  stand  coimected  the  subjects 
of  election,  predestination,  the  special  love  of 
Christ  to  his  people,  and  lite  certain  salvation  of 
all  that  the  Father  hath  given  him. 

Sometimes  a  mere  human  contract  is  called 
God's  covenant,  in  the  sense  of  involving  an 
appeal  to  the  Almighty,  who,  as  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth,  will  hold  both  parties  bound  to  fulfil 
their  engagement  Compare  1  Sam.  xx.  8 ;  Jer. 
xxxiv.  18,  19;  Eiek.  xvii.  18,  19.  rWitsius,  De 
(Economic  Fasderum;  Russell,  On  the  Old 
and  New  Covenants,  2nd  edit  1843).— W.L.A. 

CRANE  (Isa.  xxxviii.  14,  Jer.  viii.  7)  D^D 
sue,  and  ll^y  ^apur,  occur  in  these  passages  as 
names  of  birds,  and  have  been  generally  considered 
as  denoting  the  < crane*  and  'swallow  ;*  but  trans- 
lators are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  these  names  to  the  Hebrew  terms.  Our 
version  renders  sis  bv  'crane,*  but  Bochart,  more 
correctly,  as  we  think,  decides  in  favour  of  'swal- 
low ;*  while  Luther,  rejecting  both,  prefers  'heron.* 
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Where  so  much  di?enity  of  opinion  reigns,  it  will 
he  roost  safe  to  search  for  the  true  meaning  by 
examining  the  internal  eyidrace  furnished  by  the 
texts  in  question,  the  two  names  occurring  in  no 
other  instance  In  Isaiah,  allusion  is  made  to 
the  voice  of  both  the  species,  which  is  described 
by  the  verb  *  to  chatter,  in  accordance,  or  nearly 
so,  with  all  the  critical  authorities  that  we  have 
consulted.  In  Jeremiah,  where  both  names  occur 
in  the  same  order,  the  birds  are  represented  as 
'observing  the  time  of  their  coming."   Now,  if  the 


237.    [Numidian  Crane :  Gnu  Vir|;o.j 

*  crane'  of  Europe  had  been  meant  by  cither  deno- 
mination, the  clamorous  habits  of  the  species  would 
not  have  been  expreissed  as  *  chattering  f  and  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  striking  characteristics 
of  that  bird,  which  are  so  elegantly  and  forcibly 
displayed  in  Hesiod  and  Aristophanes,  would  have 
supplied  the  lofty  diction  of  prophetical  inspira- 
tion with  associations  of  a  character  still  more  ex- 
alted.    *  Sus '  or  *  Sis  *  is  the  name  of  a  fabulous 
long-legged  bird  in  Arabian  legends,  but  it  also 
indicates  the  expressive  soimd  of  the  swallow^s 
voice;   while  *agur'   is  transferred  with  slight 
alteration  to  the  stork,  in  those  northern  tongues 
which  have  similarly  altered  ^e  Chaldee  version 
(K^D'niD)  kurkeya,  into  kurg   and  curH  (see 
Nemnich,  s,  v.  Ardea).     The  Teutonic  Aiber, 
Dutch  Oyevaer,  Esthonian  Aigr  and  Aigro,  there- 
fore, support  the  view  that,  Agur  is  a  tribal  ap- 
pellation of  one  of  the  great  wading  birds ;  but 
neither  the  Hebrew  text  nor  the  Teutonic  names 
point  to  the  crane  of  Europe  {Ardea  GruSy  Linn., 
Gru8  Cinerea  of  later  ornithologists) ;  since  that 
species  has  a  loud  trumpet  voice,  and  therefore 
does  not  'chatter;*  but  especially,  because  in  its 
migrations    it  crosses    the    Mediterranean   into 
Africa,  and  does  not  appear  in  Palestine,  unless 
by  accident  (driven  thither  possibly  by  a  western 
storm   of  wind);  and,  when  a  troop  of  cranes 
alight  under  these  circumstances,  it  is  cmly  for 
a  moment;  they  do  not  give  evidrace  of  pur- 
posely assembling  like  the  swallow.  Thus  the  few 
characteristics  indicated  might  seem  to  point  out 
the    stork,  which  does    amemble    in   Syria    in 
flocks,  before  its  departure;,  and  is  not  a  cla- 
morous bird,  having  little  or  no  voice.     But  as 
the  stork  is  clearly  designated  by  a  different  ap- 
pellation in  the  original,  we  must  search    for 
another  species  as  the  representative  of  agur  ;  and 
we  fortunately  find  one  which  completely  answers 
to  the  conditions  required ;  for,  being  neither  a 
genuine  crane,  a  stork,  nor  a  heron,  having  a 
feeble  voice,  and  striking  but  distinct  manners ; 
it  is  remarkable  for  beauty,  numbers,  residence, 
and  periodical  arrival  and  departure.  The*  Ardea 
virgo  *  of  Linn,  the  *  Grus  virgo '  of  later  writers, 
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and  <  Anthropoides  virgo*  of  some,  is  ^  bird,  we 
have  every  reason  to  conclude,  intended  by  "agur, 
though  not  coming  from  the  north,  but  fkni  Ceo- 
tral  Africa,  down  the  Nile  (the  very  circumstaoce 
which  puzzled  Hasselquist),  and  in  the  Spring 
arriving  in  Palestine,  while  troops  of  them  proceed 
to  Asia  Minor,  and  some  as  far   noxth  as  tbe 
Caspian.    They  are  frequently  found  poitmyed 
on  Egyptian  monuments,  and  tiie  natundiit  yoA 
quot^,  who  saw  them  on  the  Nile,  afterwards  ibot 
one  near  Smyrna :  they  visit  the  swamp  above  tliat 
city,  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  depart  in  the 
fall,  but  do  not  utter  the  clangor  of  the  crane,  nor 
adopt  its  flight  in  two  columns,  forming  an  acute 
angle,  the  better  to  cleave  the  ab.     This  bini  is 
not  more  than  three  feet  in  length;   it  is  of  a 
beautiful   bluish   grey,  with  the  cheeks,  throat, 
breast,  and  tips  of  the  long  hinder  feathers  and 
quills  black,  and  a  tuft  of  delicate  white  ploron 
b^ind  each  eye.     It  has  a  peculiar  dancing  walk, 
which  gave  rise  to  its  French  denomination  of 
*  demoiselle.'— C.  H.  S. 

CREATION.  In  tibe  ideal  impUed  by 
this  term  a  subject  of  vast  extent  and  most  pitK 
foimd  interest  is  suggested ;  at  the  same  tnne, 
one  in  reference  to  which  but  little  can  be  said  to 
be  so  certainly  known  or  distinctly  understood,  at 
to  afibrd  adequate  satisfaction  to  tiiat  curiosity 
which  is  so  naturally  excited  in  tiie  human  mad 
with  respect  to  it,  and  which  has  evinced  itself  in 
all  ages  by  the  discussions,  whether  of  a  Amd- 
logical  or  of  a  philosophical  nature,  which  late 
so  largely  occupied  tne  attention  both  of  reli- 
gious and  scientific  writers. 

In  the  present  article,  on  a  point  of  so  macii 
importance  in  Biblical  literature,  we  shall  en- 
deavour to  give  as  comnrehensive  a  sketch  of 
existing  views  as  our  limits  will  p^mit ;  and  to 
do  this  tiie  more  satis&ctorily  we  mu^  in  the 
first  instance,  observe  the  due  distinction  between 
the  several  branches  of  the  inquiry,  and  ^ 
attainable  sources  of  knowledge  on  the  subject 
These  are,  of  course,  comprised  under  the  two 
main  heads  of  recaon  and  revelation.  We  shall, 
in  the  firet  instance,  ofier  some  elucidari(»is  of  tbe 
views  derived  from  each  of  these  sources  sepa- 
rately, and  then  advert  to  the  degree  in  whidi 
they  bear  tipon  each  others  and  to  the  connectico 
and  degree  of  accordance  or  discordance  between 
them,  real  or  apparent :  and  though,  in  so  doings 
we  must  necessarily  touch  upon  some  points  m 
which  considerable  and  even  violent  controveny 
has  been  called  forth,  yet  we  shaU  endeavour 
most  strictly  to  avoid  all  discussion  in  a  po> 
lemical  spirit,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  tbe 
dispassionate  statement  of  what  appears  to  be  Ae 
best  established  views  of  the  actual  facts. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  doctrine  of  lere- 
lation  on  this  point,  in  the  most  genoral  view,  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  simple  ascri^on  d  tbe 
original  formation  of  all  thmgt  to  Divine  power, 
and  on  the  title  of  tiie  *  Creator'  applied  to  the 
Deity.  This  is  the  constant  language  of  all  pvti 
of  Scripture,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa; 
ments ;  and  in  the  meaning  of  the  term  *  create 
we  must  seek  the  origin  of  those  views  which  con- 
stitute the  theological  and  revealed  belief  resjwct- 
ing  the  mode  in  which  tbe  world  had  its  beginnnif- 
The  meaning  of  this  word  has  been  oonunody 
associated  with  the  idea  of  '  making  out  of 
nothing.*    But  when  we  come  to  inquire  off* 
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preciiely  into  the  subject,  we  can  of  course  satisfy 
ounelvei  as  to  the  meaning  only  from  an  exami- 
nation of  the  original  phrases. 

Now,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  three  distinct 
rerbs  are  in  different  places  employed  with 
reference  to  the  same  divine  act,  viz.  KTU  create, 
t]^  make,  ^V^  form  or  fashion :  now,  though 
each  of  these  has  its  shade  of  distinction,  yet  the 
best  critics  understand  them  as  so  nearly  syno- 
nymous that,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  idea  of 
making  out  of  nothing,  little  or  no  foundation 
fiv  that  doctrine  can  be  obtained  from  the  use  of 
the  first  of  these  words.  They  are  used  indif' 
ferenUy  and  itUerchatigeably  in  many  passages ; 
as,  e.  y.  in  Isa.  xliii.  7,  where  they  all  tliree  occur 
applied  to  the  same  divine  act.  The  Septuagint 
renders  (03  indifferently  by  woitiy  and  icT^^cii^. 
But  especially  in  the  account  of  the  Creation  in 
Gen.  i.  the  verbs  are  used  irrespectively  in  verses 
7,  16,  21,  25,  &c. ;  and,  comparing  Gen.  i.  27 
and  ii.  7,  man  is  said  to  havt^  been  created^  yet 
he  is  also  said  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the 
grouMd,  Again,  in  the  Decalogue  (Exod.  xx. 
U),  the  verb  is  il^,  made,  not  created.  In 
GoL  i.  the  Septuagint  has  iwolri<rf¥  throughout. 

On  such  a  point  much  weight  will  be  ascribed 
to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Pusey,  professor  of  Hebrew 
at  Oxford,  who  has  distinctly  stated  his  view  that 
tlie  word  K'l^  implies  neither  positively,  on  the 
oofl  band,  a  formation  out  of  nothing,  nor,  on  the 
other,  positively  a  formation  out  of  existing  ma- 
terials, but  that  it  is  absolutely  indefinite  and 
neutral  as  to  either  of  these  conditions  (Buck- 
land's  Bridgetoaier  Treatise,  note,  p.  22).  Thus 
be  observes  that  the  original  expression  *  let  there 
be  light"  (G^.  i.  3),  by  no  means  necessarily 
implies  that  light  had  never  before  existed  (ibid, 
note,  26).  Upon  the  whole,  he  considers  the  only 
difference  between  the  three  verbs  to  lie  in  the 
degree  of  force  in  the  expression ;  (Ol,  create, 
being  simply  the  stronger  and  more  emphatic 
wonl  to  express  more  forcibly  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Creator. 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  a  similar  in- 
different use  of  the  words  icri(fiy  and  woifiy  in  a 
great  number  of  passages.  The  former  is  applied 
to  the  origin  of  the  world  in  Mark  xiii.  19,  and 
to  the  formation  of  man  in  1  Cor.  xi.  9,  and  in 
fonie  other  places ;  but  most  remarkably  in  Col. 
\  16.  The  same  word  is  also  applied  in  a  spi- 
ritual sense  in  Eph.  ii.  10  and  other  passages, 
in  which  the  figure  clearly  involves  formation  out 
of  what  existed  before ;  as  also  in  Eph.  iv.  21, 
Col.  iii.  10,  &c.  It  manifestly  implies  pre- 
^^ious  materials  in  Heb.  ix.  11,  as  in  the  Septua- 
gint version  of  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Lev.  xvi.  16.  But  more  particularly  in  Rom. 
><  20,  the  expression  t^  yap  &6para  atnov  iarh 
^Urtcn  K6<ryLov  rots  votfifioffi  vooditMva  places  in 
^ynonjrm  the  substantives  corresponding  to  the 
»erbs  *  create'  and  *  fashion'  or  *  fonn.'  This 
Appears  to  be  nearly  the  whole  substance  of  what 
w«  can  collect  from  the  Scriptures,  whether 
Jewish  or  Christian,  as  to  the  force  of  the  verbal 
^^pressions  and  the  idea  implied  by  the  term 
*  Creation.* 

If  &om  the  subject  of  the  general  idea  of 
5^^011  we  turn  to  that  of  the  particular  mode 
jn  which  the  *  formation*  of  existing  things 
(whether  the  crude  material  existed  previously  or 
^  i*  tepresent^  to  have  taken  place,  we  find 


more  extensive  and  express  declarations  in  various 
parts  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  fur- 
nish a  concordance  of  texts,  nor  to  introduce 
quotations  of  all  that  bear  upon  the  subject,  any 
more  than  our  readers  probably  would  look  for  it 
It  will  suffice  to  observe  that  we  have  many 
general  statements  of  the  kind,  and  one  or  two 
very  circumstantial  representations.  Of  the 
former  kind  we  may  remark  that  alm(»t  all  refer 
to  the  attributes  and  perfections  of  the  Deity 
evmced  in  the  work  of  creation,  rather  than  to 
any  precise  explanation  of  how  it  was  accom- 
plished. The  sacred  writers  also  refer  largely  to 
the  Divine  will  and  the  announcement  of  that 
will  by  His  word  as  the  inmiediate  agent,  as  in 
Ps.  xxxiii.  6,  9,  and  cxlviii.  5;  Rev.  iv.  11,  and 
many  other  places;  and  this  reference  to  the 
Divine  word  is  considered  by  many  to  be  in 
effect  the  same  with  the  more  direct  ascription  of 
the  work  of  creation  to  the  Divine  Kiyos  m  John 
i.  3 ;  which  again  is  explicitly  referred  to  the  Son 
of  God  in  Eph.  iii.  9,  and  Heb.  i.  2,  3 ;  and 
again,  Col.  i.  16.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  inunediate  object  here  to  discuss  more  mi- 
nutely the  precise  doctrinal  bearing  of  the  passages 
last  referred  to,  and  others  of  similar  import ;  and 
our  readers  will  find  full  information  on  these 
topics  under  other  more  appropriate  heads.  We 
whI  merely  observe  further,  that  these  general  re- 
presentations of  the  creation  all  agree  in  speaking 
of  it  in  terms  of  the  most  unbounded  extent  and 
universality  of  operation :  this  is  observable  in  the 
last  cited  texts,  and  not  less  pointedly  in  Acts 
xiv.  15,  and  xvii.  24;  Rev.  x.  6;  besides  many 
others ;  but  it  is  to  be  observed,  it  is  not  expressed 
that  this  universal  act  took  place  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  nor  whether  it  was  instantaneous  or 
gradual. 

We  come  next  to  those  Scriptural  representa- 
tions of  the  Creation,  which  are  nwre  precise  and 
circumstantial.  Of  these  the  earliest  in  ordar  of 
time  is  that  stated  to  have  been  announced  by  the 
Divine  voice  from  Mount  Sinai,  in  the  delivery 
of  the  law  to  the  Israelites  (Exod.  xx.  11),  where 
the  entire  and  complete  work  of  Creation  is  de- 
scribed as  carried  on  and  ended  in  six  days.  The 
description  pointedly  applies  to  the  whole  uni- 
verse ;  and  the  Great  Work  was  succeeded  by  a 
seventh  day,  of  rest  or  cessation,  implying,  that 
is,  ^lefincU  perfection  of  the  process. 

When  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
afterwards  written,  the  Mosaic  history  naturally 
opened  with  a  goieral  statement  to  the  same  effect. 
It  is  well  known  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
most  learned  critics,  that  the  book  of  Genesis,  in 
its  existing  form,  is  properly  a  compilation  of 
more  than  one  ancient  document,  partions  of  each 
being  mixed  in  different  parts  of  the  narrative. 
Thus  the  short  account  of  the  Creation  in  Ged. 
ii.  4,  is  considered  to  have  been  the  commence- 
ment of  the  most  ancient  record,  while  the  more 
expanded  and  circumstantial  account  in  Gen.  i. 
and  ii.  1-3,  was  prefixed  from  a  later  dociunent 
[See  Bauer's  Theology  of  the  Old  Test,  p.  11, 
Eng.  Tr.  1838.]  But  it  will  not  be  material  to 
our  present  purpose  to  follow  this  distinction.  We 
are  principally  concerned  with  the  terms  of  the 
description,  from  whatever  source  its  materials 
may  have  been  derived. 

The  points  most  important  to  be  noticed  are 
the  following. — ^The  first  sentence  is  takeo  bj 
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many  to  itand  distinct  fron  what  followi,  at  a 
fint  general  annooDcemcnt,  or  tttle,  as  it  were ; 
then,  after  a  break,  the  account  of  the  fix  days* 
work  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  description  in 
the  second  verse  (commonly  conveyed  by  the 
term  Chaos)  is  supposed  by  some  connected  with 
the  fint  verse;  by  othcfs,  with  the  sobsequent. 
Either  way  it  positively  expresses  a  state  m  vaur 
venal  ruin,  disorder,  and  darkness.  Oat  o( 
this  chaos  the  divine  word  evokes  light,  and,  by 
degrees,  order  and  organisation ;  but  by  several 
successive  and  beautifully  appropriate  stages,  di- 
vided into  periods  called  nights  and  days;  in 
which  fint  the  grander  distribution  of  the  inert 
materials  of  the  universe  into  their  respective 
places  occurs,  and  then,  progressively,  the  stages 
of  organised  czistAce  from  the  lower  up  to  the 
higher  forms :  until  at  length  the  whole  is  crowned 
by  the  introduction  of  man,  who  is  constituted 
lord  of  the  inferior  world,  and  the  spirit  of  life 
breathed  into  him :  —  when  the  majestic  scene 
closes  with  the  final  cessation  put  to  the  work  in 
the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventii  day,  and  the  pro- 
nouncing o(  a  peculiar  benediction  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  it 

On  the  sublime  and  unapproachable  magnifi- 
cence of  this  description  it  is  not  to  our  present 
purpose  to  dilate ;  but  there  is  a  peculiar  character 
of  unity  of  design  and  subordination  and  connec- 
tion of  parts  observable  throughout  it,  which,  in 
any  human  composition,  we  should  instantly  refer 
to  the  most  exalted  poetical  genius^  and  recognise 
as  marking  the  most  profound  skill  in  the  com- 
position and  invention  of  the  narrative,  tiie  di^»- 
sition,  as  it  were,  of  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
great  drama. 

Very  diflerent  is  the  view  which  some  modon 
commentat(M«  have  been  induced  to  take  of  it. 
It  will  neither  be  necessary  nor  pleasing  to  enter 
into  detailed  descriptions  cf(  them.  But  the  fol- 
lowing very  brief  skieftch  of  some  of  diem  is  neces- 
sary :— Some  do  not  make  the  seuaration  of  the 
first  verse,  before  alluded  to,  but,  tuing  the  whole 
to  refer  to  one  single  creative  process,  stretch  that 
process  out  to  a  vast,  and,  m  foct,  unlimited 
length  of  time,  by  interpreting  each  of  the  six 
days  (though  most  expressly  described  as  alterna- 
tions of  day  and  night)  as  meaning  periods  of 
thousands  or  millions  of  yean ;  and  allying,  as 
their  authority,  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  pn>> 
pbetic  writings,  the  term  'day*  is  used  for  an  in- 
definitely long  period,  and  that  it  is  said  with 
God 'a  thousand  years  arc  as  one  day  !*  When, 
however,  they  come  to  the  seventh  day  at  the 
close  (which  is,  nevertheless,  obviously  spoken  of 
in  the  very  same  terms),  they  then  go  back  to  the 
ordinary  sense  of  a  natural  day. 

Others  suppose  the  first  verse,  or  the  fint  two, 
to  refer  to  an  original  formation  of  all  dungs,  the 
time,  manner,  and  circumstances  of  whidi  are 
left  wholly  undetermined.  Then,  after  an  in- 
definitely long  interval,  thb  original  universe  was 
totally  overwhelmed  and  destroyed ;  and  then,  in 
six  natural  days,  the  whole  existing  world  called 
into  being  in  its  place,  in  accordance  with  the 
literal  terms  of  the  remainder  of  the  narrative. 

A  diflerent  class  of  interpreten  ccmtend  that 

the  whole  account  is  to  be  taken  together,  as  in  the 

Jint  of  the  instances  just  stated,  but  the  days 

understood  literally ;  the  whole  however  is  to  be 

interpreted  as  referring  to  a  more  remote  period 


than  is  commonly  imagined,  and  as  not  intmiM 
to  describe  the  existing  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mali^  but  various  other  species,  now  extinct,  which 
have  been,  by  mlnequent  convulsions  of  natme, 
destroyed,  while  otben  have  been  sociessitely, 
by  fresh  acts  of  creation,  introduced  in  their  place. 

We  will  allude  only  to  one  other  inteqicts- 
tion,  die  most  recent  which  has  been  proposed, 
and  which  possesses  every  claiui  to  attentioa 
which  can  be  commanded  by  piety,  learnings  sod 
devotedness  to  the  sole  cause  of  truth  oo  the  psit 
of  its  author,  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith,  whose  volume  oo 
the  Relations  of  Ser^fture  to  Geology^  ^^  ve 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  attentive  pciusal  of 
all  who  wish  to  acquire  a  oomprehensive  knov> 
ledge  of  the  whole  subject,  as  well  as  to  be  cd- 
lightened  by  the  philosophical  views  and  scrip- 
tural eloquence  or  the  venerable  and  ezcdlent 
writer. 

His  interpretation  b  briefly  of  dus  kind :  the 
separation  of  the  first  verse  he  adopts  as  above : 
thu  refen  to  the  original  universal  creation :  and 
in  the  vast  undefined  interval,  an  almost  no- 
limited  series  of  changes  in  the  structure  and  pro* 
ducts  of  the  earth  may  have  taken  place.  After 
this,  at  a  oomparativdy  recent  epoch,  a  swuU 
portion  of  the  eartfa^s  surfoce  was  bewight  into  s 
state  of  disorder,  ruin,  and  obscoration ;  out  of 
which  the  creation  of  the  existing  species  oif  tfaingi, 
with  the  recall  of  light,  and  the  lestmcii  f  esencs 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  took  place  literally,  aceonl- 
ing  to  the  Mosaic  narrative,  in  six  natural  dsyi 
All  this  is  supported  by  profound  critical  disCiDC- 
tiont  as  to  the  sense  of  tbe  original  worda  Hie 
brevity  of  this  sketch  we  trust  will  be  prodoctire 
of  no  misconception,  as  we  hope  all  our  nadcn 
will  satisfy  themselves  out  of  the  original  w«k. 

In  this  cursory  review  of  diflerent  intrrpwts- 
tions  we  have  made  a  passing  alhrnon  to  gedofj, 
and  the  changes  whidi  it  indicates  as  having  taken 
place  at  remote  periods  on  the  earth's  suifut. 
We  shall  presently  recur  particularly  to  diis  iob> 
ject  But  it  will  be  evident  to  most  of  oar 
leaden  that  some  consideration  of  these  scientific 
conclusions  has  been  the  main  motive  which  lo^ 
gested  the  various  interpretations,  some  few  of 

Our  present  conoen 
with  them  is,  however,  on  puray  critical  snd 
philological  grounds.  And  in  this  point  of  viev, 
with  the  utmost  respect  for  the  sereval  anlhon^ 
without  going  into  any  details  of  oontrovenj,  wc 
would  wish  simply  to  put  all  such  intexpretstisoii 
on  their  own  intrinsic  meritSi  to  the  judgment  of 
any  perfectly  unbiassed  inquirer.  Yet  for  oll^ 
selves  (withmit  wishing  to  press  any  deciskn),  «e 
must  confess  they  all  appear  to  suggest  sens 
which  are  of  a  very  difloent  nature  fnm  mij 
which  the  plain  tenor  of  the  narrative  waaU 
seem  almost  unavoidably  to  convey.  We  caa^ 
here  go  into  details  of  verbal  ciiticsm  :  bat  ve 
are  fully  disposed  to  gmnt  all  that  may  be  ar|<d 
as  to  thepredaesigniicatianof  soneoftfaelenai; 
which  may  donbtlesB,  by  kng  established  cuton 
and  association,  have  been  commonly  received  in 
semes  which  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  tlie 
original  language  may  not  warrant.  At  the  ssne 
time  we  do  not  think  anything  of  this  kind  osb 
materially  afiect  the  broad  view  of  the  subject 
We  are  disposeil  to  look  at  the  narrative  «« 
whole : — and  even  allowing  the  greatest  latitnde 
as  to  the  precise  shades  of  meaning  in  its  psrtiealir 
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features,  to  ask  whether  the  general  impresiion  of 
itB  design  can  be  rationally  conceived  to  fall  in 
with  these  views  of  itt  Whether,  rather,  any 
such  signification  imposed  on  it  does  not  seem  to 
do  palpable  violence  to  its  integrity,  its  distinct- 
ness, its  majestic  sublimity,  its  special  purport, 
bearing,  and  manifest  object  f 

We  will,  however,  add  one  general  remark 
applicable  to  all  sudi  interpretations  in  a  philo- 
logical point  of  view.  In  attempting  to  ascer- 
tain the  true  sense  of  a  passage  in  any  ancient 
book,  we  ought  surely  to  decide  in  our  own  minds 
distinctly  what  it  is  at  which  we  aim,  whether  to 
find  some  sense,  to  our  apprehensions  consistent, 
and  such  as  the  terms  of  the  passage  in  question 
may  be  made  to  bear,— at  to  seek,  as  well  as  we 
can,  what  meaning  it  was  the  probable  intention 
of  the  writer  to  convey  These  two  considerations, 
it  should  be  observed,  though  really  very  distinct, 
are  too  often  confounded  together ;  or  ratiier,  the 
latter  is  almost  whoUy  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  case  before  us,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
there  has  been  generally  a  great  want  of  attenti(Hi 
to  this  distinction.  Some  of  the  commentators 
indeed  appear  to  allow  that  Moses  himself  may 
have  individually  intended  to  convey  only  that 
meaning  which,  they  seem  to  confess,  appears 
upon  the  fiu»  of  his  narrative,  but  at  the  same 
time  they  ccmceive  there  was  a  hidden  eenae  really 
designed,  accordant  with  the  views  they  suggest, 
and  which  has  not  really  been  developed  till  the 
present  day.  The  pobsd)ility  of  such  a  doctrine 
m  general  it  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  dis* 
cuss.  But  in  reference  to  the  immediate  subject, 
we  must  confess,  it  appears  to  us  yet  more  in- 
volved in  complexity  tnan  the  difficulties  it  is 
called  in  to  solve. 

Lastly,  others  have  thought  that  the  whole 
description  must  be  taken  literally  as  it  stands ; 
but  yet,  tf  found  contradicted  by  facts,  may,  with- 
out violence  to  its  obvious  design  and  construc- 
tion, be  regarded  as  rather  intended  for  a  mythic 
poetical  composition,  or  religious  apologue,  than 
for  a  matter-of-fact  history. 

To  these  points  we  shall  recur;  meanwhile,  to 
follow  the  order  of  our  discussion,  we  must  here 
advert  to  another  question. 

The  idea  of  '  creation,'  as  meaning  absolutely 
'  making  out  of  nothing,"  or  calling  into  existence 
that  which  did  not  exist  before,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  terms  (as  we  have  seen),  is  not  a  doc- 
trine of  Scriptttre,  but  it  has  been  held  by  many 
on  the  grounds  of  natural  theology,  as  enhancing 
the  ideas  we  form  of  the  divine  power,  and  more 
esMcially  since  the  contrary  must  imply  the 
belief  in  the  eternity  and  self-exittence  of  matter. 
It  has  hence  been  a  point  largely  discussed  by 
those  who  have  gone  into  the  meti^ihysical  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  existence  and  attributes  of 
the  Deity.  To  maintain  the  eternity  of  matter  is 
held  to  he  the  basis  of  materialism :  and  the  sole 
self-existence  of  God  has  been  upheld  as  essential 
to  our  idea  of  divinity,  and  the  belief  in  a  similar 
quality  in  matter  strenuously  objected  to  as  either 
investing  matter  with  the  attributes  of  Deity,  and 
thus  involving  us  in  Pantheism,  or  else  derogatory 
from  the  divine  perfections  so  entirely,  as  to  leave 
OS  in  a  state  (^opinion  difiering  little  firom  atheism. 
Thus  Dr.  S.  Clarke  has  argued  at  length  against 
the  sel^existence  of  matter,  on  the  ground  that 
Klf-existence  implies  necessary  existence;  and  | 
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this  again  implies  that  it  would  be  contradictory 
to  suppose  the  world  not  to  exist ;  which  it  does 
not,  since  we  can  conceive  the  possibility  of  its 
non-existence  (see  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attrib,  &c.,  prop.  iii.).  In  general,  we 
would  observe  that  the  abstract  belief  in  a  crea- 
tion, as  a  calling  into  existence  of  the  material 
world  out  of  nothing,  according  to  the  definition 
of  the  schoolmen,  *  Dicitur  aliquid  esse  factum  de 
nihil  cum  intelligimus  esse  quidem  factum,  sed 
non  esse  aliquid  unde  sit  factum*  (Anselm, 
Monol,  c.  8),  must  be  regarded  as  an  opinion 
which  rests  wholly  upon  arguments  of  a  meta- 
physical kind.  It  must,  on  the  one  hand,  be  dis- 
tinguished clearly  from  the  creation  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible,  and,  on  the  other,  from  the  process  by 
which  the  present  order  of  physical  existence  was 
introduced,  so  fietr  as  it  may  be  disclosed  to  us  by 
the  evidence  of  physical  science.  The  meti^hysical 
arguments  will  of  course  possess  different  degrees 
of  weight  to  different  minds :  at  all  events  ther 
should  be  most  carefully  examined.  And  though 
Scripture  and  nature  do  not  absolutely  assert  this 
view  of  the  matter,  yet  they  offer  notlung  at  vari- 
ance with  it. 

The  creation,  at  origin,  of  the  world,  in  a  phi- 
loso^cal  sense,  is  a  subject  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  has  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers 
of  all  classes  and  sects  from  the  earliest  times.  To 
attempt  to  give  any  correct  account  of  ^e  in- 
numerable tibeories  and  speculations  which  have 
been  started  on  this  subject  would  be  beyond  our 
design ;  but  some  few  remarks  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion may  be  desirable. 

In  general,  we  may  observe  that  of  these  theories, 
many  which  have  passed  current  as  philosophical 
speculations  have  been  framed  not  wi purely  phi- 
losophic grounds,  but  on  a  mixture  of  j^loso- 
phical  with  legendary  and  fabulous  systems 
among  die  heathen  writers  of  antiquity; — and, 
among  the  modems,  with  an  attempt  to  combine 
the  deductions  of  physical  science  with  the  real 
or  supposed  statements  of  revelation.  All  such 
speculations  appear  to  us  essentially  faulty.  In 
all  such  inquiries  we  should  preserve  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  ground  on  which  we  are  proceeding. 
In  the  attempt  to  mix  up  considerations  of  so 
very  different  a  naturo  in  one  view  we  shall  per- 
vert and  injure  both.  Let  the  inductive  omclu- 
sions  stand  on  their  own  ground,  and  revelation 
on  its  proper  evidence,  then  both  will  (^tain  their 
proper  and  distinct  authority. 

Those  theories  in  earlier  times,  which  were  pro- 
fessedly based  on  purely  philosophical  grounds, 
were  most  frequently  of  an  extremely  hypothetical 
character.  Such  were  the  speculations  of  most 
of  the  ancient,  philosophical  sects;  they  rather 
sought  to  make  out  some  plausible  system  couched 
in  the  technical  language  of  their  schools,  than 
fairly  to  trace  what  was  really  the  order  of  nature, 
and  fallow  by  the  humble  tmt  sure  path  of  in- 
duction, the  actual  laws  by  which  she  is  regu- 
lated, and  which,  when  diligently  studied,  never 
fail  to  lead  us  on  from  one  step  of  generalixation 
to  anodier,  until  we  arrive  at  toe  surest  conviction 
of  that  universal  order  and  profoundly-regulated 
unity  and  harmony  of  physical  causes,  which  form 
the  irresistible  evidence  of  the  all-pervading  in- 
fluence of  the  one  great  moral  cause  of  the  universe. 
We  will,  however,  just  mention  one  or  two  illus- 
trative instances : — 
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Among  the  ancient  philosophera,  Plato  dis- 
tlnctly  ascribed  the  formation  of  all  things  to 
a  supreme  being,  but  seems  also  to  have  lield 
the  mdependent  existence  of  matter;  tliat  is, 
he  maintained  three  principles — Grud,  matter, 
idea:  the  idea  being  an  incorporeal  archetype 
existent  in  tiie  Divine  mind,  according  to  which 
matter  was  moulded  and  fashioned  (Plutarch, 
De  PlacUis,  i.  3).  This  doctrine,  indeed,  seems 
to  be  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  Thales  and 
Pythagoras,  from  whom  it  was  protiably  bor- 
rowed. Cicero  expressly  tells  us  that  '  Thales 
held  water  to  be  the  principle  of  all  things; 
and  God,  that  mind  which  fashioned  all  things 
out  of  water*  {De  NaL  Deor.  i.).  Aristotle 
held  the  pre-existence  of  matter;  and  observes, 
'  It  is  the  common  opinion  of  naturalists  tliat 
nothing  can  be  made  out  of  nothing  ;*  and  that 
it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otlierwise  {Phys. 
i.  4.  8).  And  further :  *  neither  can  everything 
be  made  out  of  everything,  but  out  of  some 
subject  fitted  thereto ;  as  animals  and  plants  out 
of  their  seed'  (/.  c.  9).  Here,  indeed,  he  seems  to 
be  approaching  the  argument  of  simple  physical 
induction,  the  legitimate  result  of  which  ought  to 
be  to  remind  us  of  the  proper  boundaries  of  all 
physical  argument,  and  to  snow  that  the  question 
of  the  original  constitution  of  matter  is  one  which 
no  such  induction  can  ever  solve.  And  though 
probably  they  did  not  view  the  subject  in  tiiis 
philosophical  liglit,  yet  some  of  tlie  fathers  of  the 
Christian  Church,  in  their  discussions  of  these 
speculative  questions,  have  expressed  the  truth  in 
tenns  exactly  harmonising  with  the  most  rigid 
modem  philosophy.  '  It  is  impossible,"  says  St. 
Chrysustom,  *  for  man's  nature  by  curious  inquiry 
to  penetrate  into  the  workmanship  of  God  {In 
Gen.  Koy,  fiT):  and  Lactantius  observes,  *His 
works  are  seen  with  the  eyes,  but  how  he  made 
them,  the  mind  itself  cannot  see'  (}  2).  There 
are  those  who  condemn  all  such  speculations  as 
evincing  but  the  empty  presumption  of  human 
reason :  but  they  do  not  perceive  that  the  real 
fault  lies,  not  in  the  use  of  reason,  but  in  the  per- 
version of  it ;  not  in  trusting  to  its  guidance,  but 
in  refusing  its  cautions,  and  arrogantly  imagining 
that  we  con  penetrate  regions  where  the  only  safe 
path  of  induction  is  manifestly  closed  to  us. 

In  modem  times  there  have  not  been  wanting 
those  who  have  pursued  cosmogonical  speculations 
on  what  they  considered  purely  philosophical 
grotmds :  though  to  the  adherents  of  strict  induc- 
tive science  their  philosophical  character  will  ap- 
pear to  stand  on  no  better  ground  than  the  reveries 
of  the  ancients.  For  the  sake  of  those  readers  who 
may  feel  interested  in  such  theories,  we  may  just 
name  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  au- 
thors : — Buffon,  in  his  Uistoire  NatureUe;  Wolfe, 
in  his  Cosmologia;  Holbach,  in  his  Systeme  de 
la  Naiwre  (incorrectly  ascribed  to  Mirabaud  or 
to  Lagrange);  and  the  disciples  of  Kant,  as 
Hegel,  Oken,  and  others,  among  whom  the  most 
prominent  is  J.  MUHer.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
kind  of  speculation  pursued,  we  may  briefly  state 
that  his  work,  Ueber  die  Entschung  der  WeU  aut 
Nichis,  is  founded  on  the  old  maxim,  '  ex  nihilo 
nihil  fit  ;*  from  whence  he  deduces  the  existence 
of  an  original  governing  power  possessing  onmi- 
{HCtence  and  omniscience.  But  the  productirai 
of  a  wotM  could  only  take  place  in  one  of  two 
ways,   *  either  in  a  pantheistical  or  a  spiritual 


mode  ;*  that  is,  the  original  power  might  cfeate  a 
world  of  which  h^  or  an  emanation  (rom  him, 
is  the  all-pervading  soul,  or  might  part  with  por- 
tions of  his  own  intelligoice,  which  might  animate 
pcHtions  of  the  creation.  Miiller  adopts  the  se- 
cond of  these,  and  contends  that  this  dlstributko 
of  the  divine  intelligence  is  what  produces  dura- 
tion or  time  :  the  continued  existence  of  time  is 
the  evidence  of  the  ctmtinuance  of  divine  power. 
This  power  (if  we  have  tlie  least  idea  of  toe  au- 
thor's meaning),  by  indefinite  continuance  alcoe, 
becomes  concentrated,  as  it  were,  in  some  kind  of 
effect,  which  produces,  or  at  least  brings  togediez, 
a  sort  of  original  matter  or  ether,  which  subse- 
quently undergoes  changes  owing  to  three  prin- 
cipal forces  or  forms  of  power— attraction,  repnl* 
sicm,  and  inertia;  after  which,  rotation  being 
communicated,  worlds  and  systems  may  result. 
But  as  we  cannot  pretend  to  say  diat  from  any 
statements  we  have  seen  we  can  render  the  sub- 
ject at  all  more  intelligible,  we  must  hope  this 
specimen  may  suflSce. 

If  we  turn  to  the  more  strict  and  proper  inresti- 
gation  of  physical  science,  it  will  be  important  to 
inquire  what  amount  of  testimony  with  respect  ts 
the  origin  of  the  world  they  may  be  able  to 
supply. 

The  science  of  astronomy  has  sometimes  been 
appealed  to  as  having  referoice  to  the  probable 
origin  and  antiquity  of  the  solar  system ;  but  on 
a  closer  examination  the  degree  of  evidence  whidi 
it  furnishes  will  be  found  little  more  than  con- 
jectural. 

The  most  recent  and  complete  investigatians  ci 
the  theory  of  gravitation  have  totally  excluded  all 
idea  of  the  action  of  adventitious  causes  in  ssu- 
taining  or  disturbing  the  system.  Its  apparent 
irregularities  have  been  all  analyzed  and  reduced 
to  calculation,  to  system,  and  order,  and  shomn 
to  be,  in  fact,  but  porticRis  of  die  exact  re^xUaiity 
by  which  the  whole  fabric  b  sustained,  and  which 
recur  in  a  perfectly  determinate  cycle  through 
determinate  periods,  though  some  of  them  are  of 
immense  length. 

All  this  does  not,  however,  prove  that  tbe  uni- 
verse has  existed  through  those  immensely  \ao^ 
periods :  astronomical  science  does  not  mAow  us 
any  commencement;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
whatever  at  variance  with  it 

Observations  on  the  motions  of  £ncke*8  ccnneC 
have  disclosed  the  high  probability  of  tbe  exist- 
ence of  a  certain  extremely  rare  miedium  throngti 
the  celestial  space,  which  offers  a  certain  rctkt- 
ance  to  that  small  comet,  itself  composed  of  ex- 
tremely rarified  matter.  This  medium,  or  ethez, 
must  therefore  oppose  sonitf  resistance,  however 
inexpressibly  small,  to  the  solid  planets;  and  tbe 
result  must  be,  in  an  inconceivably  long  period  ai 
time,  that  they  will  approach,  and  &ially  faH 
into,  the  sun. 

Astnmomy,  then,  may  point  to  the  termJMafim 
of  the  present  order  of  things.  It  has  been  argoed, 
as  a  sort  of  analt^ous  presumption,  that  that  which 
will  liave  an  end  had  also  a  beginning ;  but  th», 
considered  in  the  light  of  evidence  of  creatjoo,  b 
surely  far  too  slight  and  inconclusive  to  be  of 
much  value.  Another  argument  has  been  sooie- 
times  dwelt  on  to  which  we  must  refer  rather 
more  particularly.  This  is  what  is  termed  *tfae 
Nebular  Hypothesis,'  which  may  be  thus  very 
briefly  explained :  La  Place  suggested  it  (puselj 
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a»  an  kypothesis\  which  might  give  a  plausible 
re)]r€9enfatian  from  analogy  of  die  origin  of  tiiie 
motioru  of  the  solar  system.  In  all  parts  of  the 
heavens  powerful  telescopes  show  us  star-like 
objects  which  are  not,  like  the  other  stars,  brilliant 
luminous  points,  but  extended  bodies  of  compara- 
tively little  lustre.  These  axe  called  ne&u&r,  and 
manifestly  appear  to  be  in  various  stages  of  eori' 
densoHon^  from  great  diffuseness  up  to  actual 
stars,  and  many  of  them  having  within  them 
points  of  greater  brightness.  La  Place  perceived 
an  analogy  between  these  and  the  solar  system  : 
he  conceived  that  our  whole  system  was  once  in 
the  state  of  a  nebula;  that  it  has  undergone  gradual 
condensation,  the  sun  being  the  central  star ;  and 
that  in  this  |m)cess  each  of  the  planets  also  formed 
a  distinct  centre  of  condensation,  while  in  and  by 
the  process  their  respective  motions  were  communi- 
cated to  them,  supposing  the  whole  mass  to  have 
had  originally  impressed  upon  it  a  general  rotatory 
motion,  without  which,  aud  the  centrifugal  force 
resulting,  all  its  particles  must  at  once  have  been 
attracted  together  into  one  central  mass.  Thus 
other  planetary  masses  would  be  found  revolving 
round  that  centre  at  different  distances.  As  the 
cooling  and  consequent  condensation  advanced, 
similar  effects  on  a  smaller  scale  would  take 
place  in  each  of  those  planetary  masses,  until 
they  formed  solid  planets  accompanied  by  rings 
or  satellites.  The  resulting  motions  would  be 
wbits  not  much  differing  from  circles,  and  in 
planes  not  greatly  inclined  to  each  other,  which 
accords  generally  well  enough  with  the  actual 
constitution  of  Uie  solar  system. 

All  this  was  (as  we  have  said)  thrown  out  merely 
as  a  mechanical  hypothesis :  it  does  not  (as  has 
been  sometimes  represented)  account  for  the  creof 
turn  of  the  solar  system ;  but  merely  shows  how, 
(m  mechanical  suppositions,  we  may  explain  its 
possible  formation,  in  conformity  wiUi  more  gene* 
ral  pre-existent  laws.  So  far  then  as  the  evidence 
of  Creatiou  is  concerned,  it  amounts  to  this,  that 
the  same  evidence  which  we  have  of  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  in  the  actual  adjustment  of  the  exitU 
ing  system,  by  certain  fixeci  laws  of  inimitable 
unity  and  simplicity,  is  by  probabiiity  carried  a 
step  further  back  into  past  time ;  and  the  suffi* 
cicncy  of  the  same  unvarying  principles  not  only 
to  the  preservaHon  but  to  the  original  arrangement 
of  the  system,  may  yet  more  widely  extend  and 
enlarge  our  notions  of  tlie  same  sublime  inferences, 
which  the  contemplation  of  the  system,  in  its  exist- 
ing relations,  is  so  transcendently  calculated  to 
teach. 

While  speaking  of  astronomical  evidence  we 
most  not  omit  to  notice  an  idea,  which  often  pre- 
vails, of  some  connection  between  astronomical 
epochs  and  events  on  our  globe;  or,  at  least,  u  dis- 
position to  attach  importance  to  coincidences  of 
this  kmd.  Thus  some  have  dwelt  upon  the  cir- 
cumstance that  by  calculation  of  the  motion  of 
apsides  of  the  earth's  orbit.  La  Place  found  that  the 
major  axis  of  the  orbit  coincided  with  the  line  of 
the  equinoxes  in  the  year  4004  b.c.  [Mec,  CeL 
uu  113],  which,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher's 
*^em,  is  the  date  assigned  to  the  Mosaic  Crea- 
tion, But  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  physical  reason 
y^y  the  globe  should  be  more  likely  to  be  brought 
w»to  its  present  state,  or  man  placed  upon  it,  un- 
^  tiiat  particular  combination  of  circumstances 
Tather  than  any  other. 


There  is,  however,  another  branch  of  science 
from  which  information  of  a  more  positive  kind 
may  be  extracted. 

In  referring  to  the  evidence  which  Gboloot 
may  give  on  Uie  subject  of  the  or^in  of  the  world 
we  must  premise,  1st  That  the  ofdect  of  this  science 
is  not  tliat  of  attempting  any  such  discovery  :  the 
testimony  which  it  may  afford  is  but  incidental, 
^d.  The  science  itself  is  but  of  very  modem  ori- 
gin, and  its  researches  have  as  yet  been  carried  but 
a  little  way,  compared  with  what  we  must  reason- 
ably expect  they  will  be:  yet  to  that  small  extent 
its  foundations  have  been  laid  in  absolutely  deter- 
mined facts,  and  general  results,  which  are  real, 
settled,  inductive  truths,  which  no  subsequent  in- 
vestigations can  overthrow ;  which,  in  fact,  can 
only  be  called  in  question  on  grounds  which,  if  true, 
must  overthrow  not  only  geolo^,  but  all  induc- 
tive science  whatever,  that  is,  the  whole  extent  of 
human  knowledge,  and  render  our  reasoning  fa- 
culties useless,  and  all  philosophy  a  mere  illusion, 
drd.  The  evidence  to  which  alone  we  can  look  chi 
such  a  question  as  the  present  must  be  restricted 
to  those  portions  of  the  subject  which  are  of  this 
strictly  inductive  character,  and  we  must  not  mix 
up  wiUi  them  those  conjectural  hypotheses  (how- 
ever just  and  valuable  for  their  proper  purposes) 
in  which  geologists  of  all  schools  occasionallj 
indulge. 

In  very  briefly  statina:  the  general  results  of  this 
evidence,  which,  little  as  it  is,  is  yet  undeniably 
certain,  we  shaU,  of  course,  not  attempt  any  thing 
like  geological  dUctusion,  or  elementary  explana- 
tion :  we  shall  presume  that  the  reader  is  eiUier 
moderately  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  the 
science,  or  at  least  can  have  recourse  to  the  works 
of  tiie  most  eminent  geologists,  in  which  he  will 
find  ample  proof  of  the  assertions  we  bring  for- 
ward, which  in  our  narrow  limits,  of  course,  pre- 
tend to  be  no  more  than  a  recapitulation  or 
summary  of  the  evidence.  For  our  facts  then  we 
simply  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Ly ell's  Principles 
of  Geology, \A^  vols.;  hb  Elements  of  Geology^ 
I'vol. ;  Professor  Phillip's  Treatise  on  Geology 
(extracted  from  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica); 
Sir  H.  De  la  Beche*s  Geological  Manual;  Dr. 
Buckland's  Bridgewater  Treatise  ;  and,  for  more 
general  discussion,  to  Dr.  J.  Pye  Smith's  work 
before  named,  and  to  Professor  Powell's  Connexion 
of  Natural  and  Divine  Truth, 

The  pursuit  of  geological  inquiry  discloses  the 
evidence  and  monuments  of  successive  changes 
which  have  occurred  in  the  state  of  the  earth's 
surface  (including  under  ^t  term  the  solid  por- 
tion extending  to  some  depth  below).  In  the 
attempt  to  trace  these  to  their  causes,  sound  induc- 
tion recognises  the  one  grand  principle  of  referring 
to  those  which  are  both  'true  and  *  sufficient '  to 
explain  the  phenomena.  We  cannot  find  true 
causes  except  in  such  as  are  really  proved  to  exist, 
and  are  found  by  experience  to  be  in  operation. 
The  action  of  the  waters  on  the  land  (whether  the 
continual  action  of  the  rivers  and  the  ocean,  or 
the  occasional  force  of  inundaticms  nnd  torrents), 
the  subterranean  force  of  earthquakes,  and  me 
external  operations  of  volcanoes ;  the  contractions 
and  expansions  which  must  accompany  changes 
in  the  temperature  of  any  considerable  thickness 
of  the  earth's  crust ;  the  fractures,  flexures,  and 
varieties  of  form  which  must  arise  from  sul>- 
terranean  upheaving  forces ; — these  and  the  like 
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are  iSb»  r$ai  causes  to  which  alooe  the  sound  geo- 1 
logist  refers. 

The  accumulation  of  soil  at  die  bottom  of  the 
waters,  the  imbedding  of  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  in  those  depositions,  the  elevations  of  por- 
tions of  the  land  out  of  the  sea,  are  operations 
really  and  continually  going  on.  When  there- 
fore we  find  foisil  remains  of  organized  beings 
imbedded  in  rocks,  bearing  also  marks  ofa  similar 
mode  of  deposition,  we  refer  to  such  operations  as 
those  just  mentioned  as  true  causes  to  explain  the 
phenomena:  and  numerous  series  and  succes- 
sions  of  such  depositions,  containing  the  remains 
of  species  now  extinct,  and  successively,  in  the 
order  of  deposition,  containing  fewer  of  recent  and 
more  of  extinct  kinds,  even  to  whole  geoeial 
classes  and  orders  of  being,  call  for  the  like  re- 
ference to  the  continued  action  of  similar  causes 
through  periods  of  countless  duration. 

Numerous  large  districts  of  the  earth  contain 
immense  deposits  of  marine  shells,  which  must 
therefore  once  have  formed  ^e  bed  of  the  ocean 
above  which  they  are  now  elevated ;  and  as  they 
exhibit  an  unbroken  level,  we  infer  that  they  were 
gradually  elevated  without  disturbance  by  simi- 
lar slowly-acting  subterranean  causes,  such  as 
have  been  shoMrn  to  produce  elevating  forces  now 
gradually  raising  parts  of  existing  continents. 

Again ;  in  other  districts  we  trace  the  marks 
of  sudden  and  violent  local  inundations  at  remote 
epochs:  precisely  such  inundations  have  been 
known  to  be  produced  by  submarine  volcanic 
action.  Such  effects  may  clearly  be  supposed  to 
have  taken  {dace  upon  a  larger  scale  where  the 
phenomena  indicate  it,  but  we  are  still  not  de- 
parting from  just  analogies. 

All  the  chfiuiges  of  which  we  have  evidence  in 
past  epochs  have  been  manifestly  local ;  just  as 
me  operation  of  existing  causes  is  confined  to  a 
series  of  the  like  partial  and  local  alterations. 
Thus  no  sound  inductive  geologist  at  the  present 
day  can  admit  anything  like  a  universal  simul- 
taneous formation,  ot  sudden  action,  applying  at 
once  to  the  entire  surface  of  the  present  dry  buid. 
One  small  portion  after  another  has  beoi  suc- 
cessively deposited,  elevated,  peopled  with  animal 
and  vegetable  life,  again  in  the  course  of  pro- 
foundly-adjusted changes  to  be  obliterated  and 
overwhelmed,  while  another  has  been  in  pro- 
gressive advance. 

Just  and  sober  inductive  science,  applied  to 
the  examination  of  the  actual  structure  of  the 
eardi's  crust,  enables  us  widi  satisfaction  and  cer- 
tainty to  trace  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  surface  of  a  globe  possessing  the 
same  general  nature  as  the  existing  earth,  and  in 
^  structure  and  habits  of  organised  beuigs  ano" 
logout  to  those  now  inhabiting  the  world.  It 
investigates  the  alteratians  which  have  been  ef- 
Iscted  by  physical  agents  resembling  those  now 
in  oper^ioj^  and  in  accordance  with  general 
laws  the  same  as  those  now  recognised  in  the 
aooDomy  of  nature.  But  it  does  not  and  cannot 
rise  to  the  disclosure  of  what  might  have  occurred 
under  a  diflerent  state  of  things,  or  owing  to  the 
action  of  causes  of  a  diflerent  order  from  those 
now  discovered  by  physical  research.  It  cannot 
show  a  cAoos,  or  trace  the  evolution  of  a  world 
out  of  it  It  cannot  reason  upon  a  supposed  state 
of  univenal  confusion  and  ruin,  ana  the  imme- 
diate reductioQ  of  it  into  order  and  arrangement. 
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It  can  investigate  the  changes  of  things,  but  not 
their  origin.  In  a  word,  sound  geology  will 
never  aspire  to  the  character  of  eotmogon^.  Yet 
geology  is  peculiarly  distinguished  from  odwr 
branches  of  physical  science,  in  this,  that,  whik 
they  teach  us  only  the  existing  ofder  of  natmc, 
it  carries  us  back  in  time,  and  diows  a  period 
when  the  present  races  of  organised  bongs  did 
not  exist,  and  by  consequence  establishes  tke/ael 
of  their  having  in  some  way  received  a  com- 
mencement  of  being,  and  in  truth  die  occurrcDee 
of  many  euch  events  ;  and  these  not  Inongfat  afaoot 
at  any  one  marked  period,  or  extending  to  all 
animated  nature  at  once,  but  by  the  slow  and 
gradual  introduction  of  each  new  species  while 
yet  the  older  partially  remained*,  vbA  each  in 
turn  thus  progressively  yielding  its  place  to  be 
filled  up  with  fresh  forms  of  organisation.  All 
that  geology  establishes  in  respect  to  organised 
life  is  the  j^i^  of  the  gradual  originatiaii  of  new 
species,  but  by  no  means  the  partieular  method 
or  process  by  which  it  was  brought  about 

It  is  true  there  have  not  been  wanting  theories 
to  explain  these  processes  on  supposed  natnral 
principles :  yet  these  have  not  been  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory or  free  from  material  objections.  Phy- 
sical research,  indeed,  in  its  nature,  cannot  faring 
us  to  any  distinct  conception  of  what  we  term  an 
act  of  creation.  If  we  consider  the  simple  case 
of  the  introduction  of  a  single  species,  or  eren  an 
individual  of  a  new  species,  there  is  an  obraus 
limit  imposed  on  our  speculatioos.  On  the  Of&er 
hand,  it  is  certainly  quite  open  to  the  phyasolo- 
gical  inquirer  to  trace,  as  closely  as  he  can,  the 
secondary  means,  if  any,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  case  admits,  by  which  it  is  conceivable  that  sock 
changes  may  have  been  brought  about  or  mcxiified. 
Such  inquiries  may  {»oduce  no  satisfactory  ie> 
suits,  but  certainly  it  is  the  only  legitimate  ckam 
nel  open  to  the  inductive  inquirer,  to  mifnine 
carefully  all  the  possible  effects  which  differeot 
combinations  of  natural  conditions,  as  tempersi- 
ture,  domestication,  crossing  of  breeds,  and  the 
like,  may  produce.  Theories,  indeed,  of  this  kind 
have  been  proposed  and  carried  out  by  some  to 
a  most  singular  and  preposterous  extent,  and  a 
series  of  transmutati<ms  of  species  imagined  which 
seem  more  like  the  hallucinations  of  insanity  than 
the  sober  deductions  of  science.  Yet  the  braad 
question  respecting  the  immutability  of  species, 
and  the  abstract  possibility  of  a  transition  fivm 
one  into  another,  of  the  modifications  of  interme- 
diate races  being  perpetuated,  of  new  qxcses 
being  thus  eventually  introduced,  have  fiutly 
formed  subjects  of  debate  among  physiokigiflte. 
At  all  events,  if  natural  science  ever  should  he 
able  to  conduct  us  to  any  satisfactory  knowledge 
on  such  a  subject,  it  can  only  be  by  some  sodi 
route  as  this.  But  in  comparing  what  may  bare 
occurred  in  remote  epochs  wiOi  the  ansiogoos 
£icts  of  modem  observation  on  the  modifications 
of  species,  there  is  one  point  most  carefully  to  bt 
remembered — the  limited  time  during  which  ex- 
isting operations  have  been  contemplated — froin 
which  it  would  be  unsafe  to  argue  what  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  vast  and  almost  unlimited 
periods  of  past  duration. 

In  those  rocks,  of  whatever  date,  which  are  of 
igneous  origin,  or  show  marks  of  having  onder^ 
gone  fusion,  if  organic  remains  ever  exnted, 
it  is  clear  they  must  have  been  destioysd,  so 
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thit  we  can  arg;ae  nothing  ftom  their  nonappear- 
ance. 

Widi  relerence  to  the  present  question,  it  will 
be  readily  apparent  that  oar  knowledge  of  the 
subject  can  go  no  higher  than  the  evidence  of 
fiMsil  remains  carries  us. 

In  the  earliest  rock  in  which  any  organic 
remains  hare  yet  been  found,  these  remains  are 
not  those  of  plants,  but  of  animaity  and  these 
not  absolutely  of  the  lowest  kind;  and  from 
this  flnt  observed  origin  of  organic  life  there 
is  no  bfeak  in  the  vast  chain  of  organic  deve> 
lopment  till  we  reach  the  existing  wder  of  things 
— no  one  geological  period,  long  or  short — no 
one  series  of  stratified  rocks  everjrwhere  devoid 
of  traces  of  life :  the  world,  once  inhabited,  has 
apparently  never,  for  any  ascertainable  period, 
been  totally  despoiled  of  its  living  wonders ;  but 
there  have  been  many  changes  in  individual 
forms,  great  alterations  in  generic  assemblages, 
entire  revolutions  in  the  relative  number  and  de- 
velopment of  the  several  classes.  The  systems 
of  life  have  been  varied  from  time  to  time,  to  suit 
the  altered  condition  of  the  globe^  but  never  ex- 
tmgui^ed. 

The  proportionate  number  of  species  has  gone 
on  increasmg  in  iht  successive  generations  up 
to  the  multitudes  of  existing  species.  The 
change  in  organic  structure  S\ao  has  been  in 
some  degree  proportioned  to  the  time  elapsed; 
but  we  cannot  lay  down  any  distinct  principle  as 
to  the  law  by  which  its  progression,  its  greater  or 
less  complexity  or  perfection  in  the  scale  of  exist- 
ence, can  be  decided  *,  though  generally  we  may 
say  that  the  higher  forms  of  life  are  not  found  till 
we  come  to  the  more  recent  strata. 

Throughout  the  whole  we  trace  one  unbroken 
continuity  of  plan  and  design :  different  races  of 
animals  and  plants  have  successively  arisen  as 
othen  disappeared,  the  disappearance  of  the  one 
and  the  introduction  of  the  other  being  each  co* 
incident  with  changes  in  the  state  of  the  globe. 

'Rie  existing  forms  of  life  resemble  those  of 
times  gone  by,  as  the  general  aspect  of  the  phy- 
sical oonditicms  of  the  world  has  always  been 
aoalogiius;  and  they  differ  iVom  them  as  the 
co-relations  of  life  and  physical  conditions  are 
strict  and  necessary :  so  that  all  the  variations 
of  these  conditions  are  represented  in  the  phases 
of  organic  structure,  while  all  their  general  agree- 
ments are  also  represented  by  the  conformity  of 
the  great  principles  of  structure  in  the  creatures  of 
every  geological  age,  and  the  often-repeated  ana- 
logies and  parallelisms  of  series  of  forms  between 
diflferent  geological  periods,  which  we  find  as  a 
law  of  nature,  when  comparing  the  most  distant 
regions  with  each  other.  We  are- not  then  in  a 
different  system  of  nature,  properly  so  called, 
from  those  which  have  been  created  and  have 
been  suflered  to  pass  away  before  the  origin  of  the 
human  race;  but  in  an  advanced  part  of  the 
fame  system,  whoee  law  of  progression  is  fixed, 
though  iVom  time  to  time  the  signification  of  the 
term  varies.  The  fall  and  complete  system  of 
organic  lifb  now  on  the  globe  includes  all  the 
eflRsets  of  sea  and  land,  warmth  and  cold,  divided 
■egions,  and  all  other  things  which  are  the  di- 
versifying causes  of  nature ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
if,  before  the  present  land  was  raised  from  the 
deep^and  the  present  distinction  of  natural  re- 
gions was  produced,  there  was  not  the  same  ex- 
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treme  variety  of  natural  productions  which  we 
now  witness,  and  which  is  not  without  its  end  in 
rendering  the  globe  a  more  fitting  residence  for 
intellectual  beings. 

Looking  to  the  very  latest  periods  to  which 
Gkology  refers,  we  find  detached  portions  of  the 
surface  composed  of  beds  containing  remains  of 
species  nearly  the  same  as  those  now  existing ; 
and  every  indication  presented  by  the  nature, 
form,  structure  and  obvious  mode  of  formation, 
deposition,  and  elevation  of  these  beds,  is  precisely 
similar  to  what  is  now  foimd  actually  going  on, 
and  especially  to  the  results  of  exactly  similar 
modes  of  action  which  we  trace  in  operations 
which  have  gone  on  within  the  period  of  die  exist- 
ing order  of  things.  The  imbedding  of  existing 
races  of  animals  and  plants  in  ancient  peat  bogs, 
in  dried-up  lakes,  m  new-formed  deltas  and 
shoals,  and  the  des^ction  of  other  portions  of  the 
actual  surface  and  its  productions,  by  the  action 
of  the  sea,  landslips,  and  submerg«ncies ;  as  well 
as,  above  all,  the  exact  identity  of  the  action  of 
modem  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  with  those  of 
old  formations — all  attest  the  unbroken  uniform- 
ity of  die  chain  of  causation  which  unites  the 
present  state  of  diings  with  all  those  varying  con- 
ditions which  we  trace  in  earlier  epochs,  and 
which  have  only  appeared  to  some  to  present  so 
much  more  strongly-marked  vicissitudes,  because 
we  are  apt  to  crowd  those  events  together  in  the 
perapective,  and  measure  them  too  much  accord- 
mg  to  our  narrow  ideas  of  duration.  Thus, 
whedier  we  look  at  these  changes  in  time  or  in 
space,  we  find  in  the  one  no  definite  assignable 
period  at  which  we  can  fix  any  one  grand  revolu- 
tion or  distinct  era — ^no  one  portion  of  the  earth^s 
surface  which  we  can  say  was  all  produced,  with 
its  organised  inhabitants,  at  one  time.  All  the 
epochs  of  change  were  gradual ;  the  different  orders 
of  things  passed  by  insensible  gradations  from  one 
into  another ;  all  parts  of  the  globe  were  brought 
into  their  present  state  by  small  local  instalments. 

In  the  tertiary  strata  (and  to  some  extent  in 
the  older  also)  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
precise  line  of  demarcation  is  by  no  means  so 
absolute  as  is  often  imagined.  The  broad  classi- 
fication into  different  periods,  according  as  a  ma- 
jority or  a  minority  of  existing  species  may  ap- 
pear in  the  several  beds,  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
conventional :  e.  g»,  we  cannot  positively  fix  on 
any  one  epoch  when  the  meiocene  period  ended 
and  the  pleiocene  began ;  and  as  those  changes  or 
modes  of  physical  action  which  produced  the 
tertiary  beds  were  manifesdy  of  exactly  the  same 
nature  as  diose  now  going  on  upon  the  earth^s 
surface,  and  as  those  changes  were  at  least  the 
accompanying  conditions  of  die  extinction  of 
some  species  and  the  introduction  or  creation  of 
others,  so  we  can  by  no  means  infer  that  we  have 
now  arrived  at  a  stationary  or  permanent  condi- 
tion, whether  of  unorganized  or  of  organized  ex- 
istence. 

The  more  die  details  of  the  latest  geological 
phenomena  are  studied,  the  less  shall  we  be  able 
to  imagine  that  there  has  been,  at  any  compara- 
tively recent  period,  a  clearly  defined  epoch  at 
which  what  we  call  the  present  order  of  tilings 
was  completely  and  at  once  established,  and  a 
cessation  of  all  change  has  occurred;  or  that 
further  examples  of  creative  power  may  not  again 
take  place  by  the  same  slow  and  gradual  process 
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by  which  they  probably  were  carried  on  in  past 
eras.  The  more  t^ie  examination  of  the  most 
superficial  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  is  extended, 
the  more  evidence  is  accumulated  of  partial  and 
local  changes  exactly  similar  to  those  which  dis- 
tinguish the  tertiary  functions,  going  on  uninter- 
ruptedly up  to  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  clearly 
contradictory  to  all  principles  of  inductive 
analogy  to  assert  that  m  the  progress  of  these 
changes  new  modifications  of  local  temperature, 
moisture,  and  other  physical  conditions,  will  not 
occur,  and  that  their  occurrence  will  not  he  ac- 
ci>mpanied  by  the  extinction  of  races  of  beings  to 
which  the  localities  will  tlien  be  unsuited,  and 
tliat  fresh  instances  of  providential  adaptation,  in 
the  creation  of  new  species,  fitted  to  supply  their 
places,  will  not  be  displayed.  With  regard  to 
the  most  material  point,  the  origin  of  the  human 
racey  the  evidence  is  chiefly  negative.  It  is 
positive  only  thus  far :  that  in  the  earlier  forma- 
tion the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe,  and 
the  nature  of  the  animals  which  did  exist  on  it, 
concur  in  showing  tliat  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  the  human  race  to  have  been  sustained 
m  life  or  well-being.  In  the  latter  stages  of 
things  there  is  no  such  reason  why  man  might  not 
have  existed.  But  the  fact  is,  no  human  remains 
have  been  found.  In  the  tertiary  strata  the 
nexurest  approach  has  been  the  distinct  discovery 
of  remains  of  the  monkey  tribe.  It  is  clearly 
impossible,  then,  on  geological  grounds,  to  affirm 
tliat  human  remains  may  not  be  discovered  in 
the  latest  tertiary  beds,  or  to  place  any  such 
positive  limit  ofantiquity  to  the  pom620  existence 
of  the  human  species.  It  can  only  be  asserted, 
at  present,  that,  as  far  as  research  has  yet  gone 
(1843),  it  has  detected  no  human  remains  older 
than  those  deposits  which  are  probably  within 
the  period  of  history. 

Ajb  bearing,  then,  on  the  subject  of  creation,  or 
the  origin  of  life  and  organized  structures,  the 
whole  evidence  which  geology  furnishes  is  cer- 
tainly irreconcilable  with  the  idea  of  one  simul- 
taneous general  development  of  organized  exist- 
ence. It  points,  indeed,  to  a  commencement  of 
organized  life;  but  shows  that  as  successive  forms 
and  species  of  organiziUiion  from  time  to  time  dis- 
appeared, NEW  forms  and  new  species  were 
PRODUCED  to  supply  their  places;  that  these 
changes  corresponded  to  others  in  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  globe  ;  but  that  none  of  them 
were  at  once  universal  in  extent  and  simultaneous 
in  time ;  lastly,  that  the  human  race  (jprobahly) 
did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  period  to 
which  the  present  state  of  things  belongs. 

In  oflenng  this  imperfect  summary  of  the 
general  results  derivable  from  geology  which  bear 
upon  the  subject  of  creation,  we  conceive  fnough 
may  have  been  stated  to  enable  the  discerning 
reader  at  once  to  perceive  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  discrepancy  which  exists  between  the 
changes,  thus  incontestably  disclosed  to  us  by 
the  existing  moiraments  of  past  ages  of  terrestrial 
existence,  and  the  entire  character  and  scope  of 
the  descriptive  narrative  of  the  Creation  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures.  We  referred  to  certain  in- 
terpretations of  that  narrative  which  have,  in  truth, 
been  framed  expressly  with  the  view  of  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  contradiction.  After  all  we  have 
before  said,  we  shall  not  tliink  it  necessary  here  to 
press  the  matter  much  further  on  the  notice  of  our 


readers  :  they  have  before  them  the  materiab  for 
forming  tlieir  own  judgment     We  will  merely 
say  for  our  own  parts  that  we  fail  to  percetre  how 
those  interpretations    can   be  supported  on  any 
rational  basis  so  as  really  to  explain  the  discie>- 
pancy,  or  effectually  to  defend  the  cause  to  wfaow 
aid  they  are  summoned,  since  the  main  points  of 
the  discrepancy  still  remain  untouched,  viz.,  that 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  such  catastn^ihe  as  ramt 
be  supposed,  even  over  a  limited  portian  of  the 
earth  s  surface,  subsequent  to  the  latest  tertiary 
formation ;  and  any  of  the  other  interpretatiow 
are  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  facts  in  reference  to  the  suddenness  and  nni- 
versality  implied  in  the  description,  if  natnfal 
days  are  maintained,  and  in  long  periods  the  total 
want  of  correspondence  between  those  periods  and 
any  order  of  succession  which  can  be  made  out 
from  geological  evidence. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  ^4  the  dis- 
crepancy thus  disclosed,  we  would  observe,  that  it 
is  not  a  case  mo^ely  involving  the  question  of  the 
literal  attceptation  of  a  word  or  a  pbrase — ^it  k 
not  a  parallel  case  (e .  g.)  with  that  of  the  mci- 
dental  scriptural  ex])re8sions,  implying,  in  their 
letter,  the  motion  of  the  sun,  or  th«  existence  of  a 
solid  firmament — nor  is  the  difficulty  of  tbe 
same  nature  with  any  sceptic^  c^jections  to  a 
supernatural  narration :  but  it  is  the  contradictidn 
of  existing  monuments  of  past  events  wi^  the 
obvious  sense  of  what  is  recorded  as  a  part  sf 
Divine  revelation,  in  the  form  of  a  circumstantial 
narrative  of  the  same  events.  And  the  fliacie> 
pancy  is  not  one  with  any  thecnry,  or  partial  dit- 
coyery  of  science,  which  is  not  yet  thorougWy 
made  out,  and  which  future  investigations  may 
modify  or  set  aside;  but  with  broad  primary 
facts  which  involve  nodiing  hypothetical,  and 
which  are  in  reality  identified  witn  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  all  inductive  tmth.  It  is  also  a  circam- 
stance  which,  takoi  any  way,  involves  a  timin  <tf 
consequences.  It  is  not  an  isolated  difficulty 
like  that  attaching  to  some  single  detached  pomt, 
which  we  can  pass  over  and  not  allow  to  vei^ 
against  the  evidence  preponderating  on  the  other 
side ;  but  it  essentially  involves  a  broad  prinople^ 
and  must  affect,  in  its  consequences,  the  entiie 
view  we  take  of  the  authority  and  application  of 
the  Old  Testament 

That  the  existence  of  a  discrepancy  or  difficulty 
of  this  kind,  especially  at  the  first  announoemenet 
of  those  discoveries  which  disclosed  it,  dxHild 
have  been  viewed   by  many  with  astonisfanMnt 
and  alarm,  is  no  more  dian  might  have  besi 
expected.    That  in  the  first  instance  the  wlx^ 
weight  of   cmsure  should   have  been   directed 
against  the  science  of  geology,  is  what  numeroos 
and  somewhat   paialld   cases   in  former  times 
woold  have  led  us  to  anticipate.    It  would  be 
improper  in  this  place  to  advert  even  remotely  to 
t(^iC8  of  dispute  ex  irritation.     We  diall  merely 
observe  that,  at  the  present  day,  a  happier  spirit 
seems  beginning  to  ]Hevail.     Tliere  are  few  now 
who  venture  upon  open  expressions  of  hostility; 
and  this  is  no  doubt  from  toe  simple  cause  tiat 
earnest  attention  and  diligent  examination  have 
been  called  forth :  the  subject  is  beginning  to  be 
generally  understood;   misconception  and  acri- 
mony, alarm  and  suspicion,  have  bem  gradually 
set  to  Vest ;  and  those  who  feel  most  tbrcibly  the 
amount  and  nature  of  the  contradic^iiNi  are  xaat^ 
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ready  to  confen  the  unsatUikctory  cliaracter  of  \  comprehending :  they  were  therefore  embodied 
tbote  •olutioni  of  it  to  which  we  have  adverted,  {  and  illustrated  in  a  narrative,  proceeding  step  by 
and  which  rather  gloss  over  and  elude  the  real  step,  in  a  minute  detail,  to  assert,  in  each  indivi- 
difficulty  than  &irly  meet  it  The  main  source  '  dual  instance,  the  power  and  goodness  which  they 
of  objection  and  offence  has  doubtless  been  the  were  thus  led  to  recognise  in  every  familiar  de- 
|vevaleuce  of  certain  views  of  the  tenor  and  de-  tail  of  the  natural  world,  and  which  could  thus 
sign  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  by  long  alone  be  effectually  impressed  upon  their  minds, 
custom  passed  current,  among  certain  classes  of  i  Another  very  material  object  was  to  remind 
Christians  more  especially,  and  in  virtue  of  which  tliem,  in  like  manner,  that  those  very  beings, 
the  particular  points  involved  in  the  narrative  of ,  the  animals  which  formed  the  objects   of  the 

idolatry  of  the  Egyptians,  to  wliich  they  were  so 
pron^  were  in  truth  but  the  creatures  of  the  true 
God:  hence  the  importance  of  dwelling,  with 
minute  particularity,  on  tlieir  creatiim  and  subor- 
dination to  man;  as  well  as  the  express  prolii- 
bitirai  of  worshipping  even  the  images  of  them,  or 
so  much  as  makmg  such  images.  In  all  this  we 
cannot  but  trace  the  same  wise  system  of  exact 
accommodation  to  the  peculiar  capacity  and 
condition  of  this  people,  so  little  advanced  at 
that  time  in  moral  or  intellectual  cultivation, 
and  even  exhibiting  at  all  times  a  considerable 
national  and  constituti(Uial  incapacity  for  higher 
views,  as  the  tenor  of  their  aiter*history  abun- 
dantly testiiies.  To  this  *  hard-hearted  and  stiff- 
necked  generation,*  then,  so  necessary  was  the 
utmost  condescension  and  adaptation  of  all  in- 
stitutions (especially  of  a  rdigious  nature),  and 
of  the  language  and  illustrations  in  which  the 
communication  of  religious  truths  and  precepts 
was  to  be  made,  that  we  find  a  reference  to  this 
principle  perpetually  preyed  upon  us  to  interpret 
much  which  otherwise  seems  singular  in  their 
sacred  books,  and  which,  unless  so  considered,  is 
almost  inevitably  liable  to  be  greatly  misunder- 
stood ;  and  which  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
distinction  has  been,  and  continually  is,  misap- 
plied, and  even  made  a  ground  of  sceptical  objec- 
tion. 

These  remarks  refer  yet  more  directly  to  what 
doubtless  was  the  tliird  and  chief  object  in  this 
representation  of  the  creation — the  institution  of 
the  Sabbath.  This  remarkable  observance — the 
peculiar  badge  of  the  chosen  people,  to  distinguish 
tliem  from  all  other  nations  (Exod.  xxxi.  13; 
Ezek.  XX.  12)— was  appointed  tliem  before  the 
delivery  of  the  rest  of  me  law  (Exod.  xvi.  25); 
and  as  the  work  of  creation,  with  reference  to  the 
different  classes  of  beings,  was  associated  in  their 
minds  with  each  of  the  six  days,  so  the  Seventh 
was  identified,  in  the  oider  of  the  narrative  witli 
the  entire  completion  of  the  work,  the  Divine 
rest  and  cessation  from  it,  and  tlie  solemn  sancti- 
fication  of  it  pronounced,  to  consist  in  a  precise 
abstinence  from  any  kind  of  labour  by  themselves, 
their  houseliold,  and  even  cattle.  They  were 
thus  led  to  adhere  to  this  duty  by  reflections  con- 
nected with  the  highest  truths  impressed  under 
tlie  most  awful  sanctions ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
injunction,  not  less  than  Uie  means  thus  taken  to 
promote  and  secure  its  fulfilment,  cannot  but  the 
more  fully  appear  tlie  more  we  examine  tlie  clia- 
racter and  genius  of  this  singular  people,  for 
wliom  it  was  imlained,  and  to  whose  peculiar  coti- 
dition  it  was  in  every  way  so  remarkably  adapted. 
The  narrative,  tlien,  of  six  periods  of  creation, 
followed  by  a  seventh  similar  period  of  rest  and 
blessing,  was  clearly  designed,  by  adaptation  to 
their  conceptions,  to  enforce  upon  tlie  Israelites 
the  institution  of  the  Sabliath :  and  in  whatever 
way  ittf  details  may  be  interpreted,  it  clearly  can« 


the  creation  have  come  to  bear  a  meaning  and 
applicaJtion  connected  directly  with  the  existing 
institutions  of  religion.  On  the  otlier  hand,  a 
more  careful  view  of  the  actual  design  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  may  do  much  towards  remov- 
ing this  source  of  embarrassment 

In  speaking  of  the  Scripture  narrative  we  have 
already  remarked  its  striking  characteristics  as  a 
composition — this  of  course  applies  in  detail  to 
the  narrative  in  G^esis ;  but  the  brief  statement 
in  the  Decalogue  preserves  alsoi,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
the  same  features.  No  reader  of  the  Scriptures, 
especially  of  the  Old  Testament,  can  be  otherwise 
than  aware  of  the  entire  system  which  pervades 
all  its  representations,  more  or  less,  of  adaptation 
in  the  manner  of  expression,  form  of  imagery,  and 
the  Like,  to  the  apprehensions,  the  prejudices,  and 
previous  belief  of  the  Jewish  people;  nay,  the 
whole  dispensation,  in  all  its  parts  and  institu- 
tions, is  but  one  grand  exemplification  of  the 
same  thing.  And  this  character  in  it  we  find 
expressly  recognised  and  dwelt  upon  by  our  Lord 
and  his  apoatles,  in  addressing  that  people,  as  the 
voy  ground  of  argument  for  introducing  to  those 
who  were  then  living  under  the  law  a  better  and 
more  spiritual  religion :  ^  Moses,  because  of  the 
hardness  of  your  hearts,*  gave  you  this  precept 
(Matt  xix.  8);  *  The  law  was  a  schoolmaster  to 
bring  them  to  Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  24)— a  scheme 
of  mstruction  and  education  (as  it  were)  suited  to 
their  capacities  and  accommodated  to  their  appre- 
hensions. And  not  to  dwell  on  instances  which 
can  only  be  accoimted  for  as  adaptations  of  this 
kind,  such  as  the  various  sanguinary  enactments, 
the  visitation  of  sin  on  the  posterity  of  the  of- 
fender, the  toleration  of  polygamy,  the  extreme 
£icility  of  divorce,  and  the  like,  we  cannot  but 
recognise  a  similar  object,  as  well  in  the  general 
anthropopathism  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in 
more  special  instances  of  many  parts  of  those 
compositions  in  which  poetic  imagery,  parable, 
and  apologue  were  employed ;  and  it  is  ^erefore 
nothing  at  variance  with  the  nature  or  design  of 
that  revelation,  but  rather  eminently  conformable 
to  it,  to  supinse  that  in  other  instances  similar 
forms  of  narrative  may  have  been  adopted  in  like 
manner  as  Ae  vehicles  of  religious  mstruction ; 
rtill  less  to  admit  that  they  may  have  long  been 
mistaken  for  historical  matter-of-fact  statements. 

In  the  present  instance  the  adaptatifm  to  the 
people  of  Israel  was  noaiiifestly  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, in  order  to  secure  their  attention  to 
points  of  vital  moment  in  connection  with  the 
woiship  of  the  one  true  God,  and  their  renunci- 
ation of  idolatrous  superstition.  With  this  end, 
the  first  great  truth  with  which  they  were  to  be 
impressed  was  the  unity,  omnipotence,  and  bene- 
ficence of  the  Creator :  but  these  great  doctrines 
were  nut  put  before  them  as  abstract  philosophical 
propositions,  which  their  narrow  and  uncultivated 
minds  would  have  been    wholly   incaiiable  of 
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not  be  regarded  as  an  historical  ttafement  of  a 
primeval  institution  of  a  sabbath :  a  supposition 
whicli  is,  indeed,  on  other  grounds,  sufficiently 
improbable,  though  often  adopted.  But  on  this 
subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  our  article  *  Sab- 
bath/ 

If,  then,  we  would  avoid  the  alternative  (other- 
wise inevitable)  of  being  compelled  to  admit 
what  must  amount  to  impugnmg  the  truth  of 
these  portions,  at  least,  of  ttie  Old  Testament,  we 
surely  are  bound  to  give  fair  consideration  to  ^e 
only  suggestion  which  can  set  us  entirely  free 
from  all  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  geolo- 
gical contradiction  which  does  and  must  exist 
against  any  conceivable  interpretation  which  re- 
tains the  assertion  of  the  historical  character  of 
the  details  of  the  narrative,  as  referring  to  the  dis- 
tinct transactions  of  each  of  the  seven  priods. 

The  one  grand  fact,  couched  in  the  general 
assertion  that  all  things  were  created  by  the  sole 
power  of  one  Supreme  Being,  is  the  whole  of  the 
representation  to  which  an  historical  diameter 
can  be  assigned.  As  to  the  particular  form  in 
which  the  descriptive  narrative  is  conveyed,  we 
merely  affirm  that  it  cannot  be  history — it  may 
lie  poetry. 

But  there  is  one  consideration  further,  to  which 
we  must  advert  in  connection  with  this  topic,  viz. 
that  in  the  repetition  which  Moses  gives  of  the  De- 
calogue (Deut  V.  14,  15),  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  commandment  relative  to  the  Creation  is 
omitted,  and  a  different  reason  for  the  observance 
of  the  sabbath  inserted.  This  has  led  some  com- 
mentators to  suppose  that  in  neither  case  is  that 
latter  clause  to  be  considered  as  having  really 
formed  a  portion  of  tlie  commandment  as  de- 
livered from  Mount  Sinai ;  but  that  it  was  in 
both  cases  added  as  a  sort  of  comment  by  Moses 
himself.  This,  if  it  be  so,  will  manifestly  on 
reflection  be  seen  to  remove  some  portion  of  tlie 
difficulty  of  conceiving  the  poetical  nature  of  the 
description.  The  Divine  command  may  have 
been  given  simply  to  the  Israelites ;  and  Moses 
may  have  been  authorized  to  recommend  and 
impress  it  further  by  the  addition  of  such  topics 
as  would  best  coincide  with  the  preconceptions  of 
popular  belief,  where  it  was  not  at  variance  with 
any  real  truth  of  religion. 

In  regard  both  to  this  and  many  other  diffi- 
culties of  tlie  Old  Testament,  there  has  been  too 
areat  a  proneness  to  overlook  the  consideration  of 
its  original  exclusive  design  of  adaptation  to  the 
purix>ses  of  a  limited  dis})ensation  addressed  to 
one  people  only.  When  we  bear  this  more  dis- 
tinctly m  mind,  many  of  those  difficulties  are  in 
a  very  great  degree  removed.  And  this  is  surely 
the  true  view  to  be  taken  of  it  by  Gentile  Chris- 
tians, to  whom  it  Lb  only  a  guide  and  instructor 
second  and  subortUnate  to  the  New  Testament — 
a  dead  letter  without  it ;  but  *■  able  to  make  us 
wise  unto  salvation  '*  oicly"^  through  faith  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus'  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Another  objection  of  a  very  different  kind  has 
been  started  with  reference  to  this  subject,  which 
it  certainly  would  not  have  occurred  to  us  to 
notice,  had  it  not  really  been  entertained  as  a 
serious  difficulty  by  many ;  and  so  much  to  as 
to  have  called  forth  a  printed  discourse  from 
•0  distinguished  a  person  as  Dr.  Buckland — the 
alleged  objection,  tnat  the  existence  of  death  in 
tlie  animal  world  (of  which  certainly  the  whole 


series  of  organic  remains  fumisha  muntefrapted 
evidence  through  all  epochs)  is  at  variance  with 
the  Scripture  doctrine  tliat  death  was  first  intro* 
duced  as  the  penalty  attached  to  sin  in  the 
instance  oX  Adam's  transgression.  We  can  cnly 
say  that  to  us  it  was  a  new  idea  that  the  infaior 
animals  were  in  any  way  involved  in  the  taoat- 
quences  of  man's  obedience  or  disobedience.  To 
those  who  really  feel  any  degree  of  difficulty  m 
the  subject  we  can  oidy  recommend  a  perusal  of 
what  Dr.  Pye  Smith  has  remarked  upon  it  id  his 
work  before  referred  to  (p.  286,  &c.). 

We  must  also  add  a  brief  remark  on  oaf 
further  point  which  has  sometimes  fwmed  a  topic 
of  controversy,  closely  connected  with  the  subjtct 
oi  Creation — ^the  origin  of  the  human  race  from  a 
single  primeval  pair. 

Viewed  as  a  questicm  of  natural  history 
simply,  all  the  diflerent  races  of  men  are  but 
varieties  of  one  species;  since  the  physiological 
distinction  of  a  species  is  that  any  of  its  wurieiiei 
are  capable  of  producing  a  mixed  oflbpring  wbicb 
shall  be  itself  prolific;  with  the  mixture  (tf 
species  it  is  not  so.  A  species,  therefore,  bowerei 
widely  spread,  and  however  distinct  its  subonli- 
nate  varieties,  may  in  theory  have  cniginstfd 
from  a  single  pair.  Physiology,  then,  thus  fsr 
shows  nothing  at  variance  with  the  belief  that  the 
human  species  did  thus  derive  its  origin. 

There  may,  however,  obviously  be  questions  of 
another  kind,  such  as  the  existence  of  load 
obstacles,  the  probable  rate  of  increase,  and  tk 
like,  which  must  influence  our  belief  as  to  tbr 
fact.  These  apparent  difficulties,  such  as  Ok 
peopling  of  America,  and  of  the  multitudo  of 
islands  e8})ecially  in  the  midst  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  together  with  the  length  of  time  necessary 
for  the  spread  and  growth  of  such  immeue 
populations  as  even  at  very  remote  epochs  mm! 
nave  inhabited  many  large  districts,  where  v? 
trace  remains  of  high  civilization  of  unknown 
antiquity,  liave  induced  many  to  adopt  the  ides 
that  there  must  have  beoi  original  creations  of 
man  in  many  different  parts  of  the  globe ;  simI 
this,  too,  subsequently  to  the  Mosaic  deluge,  if 
we  are  to  miderstand  it  in  a  strictly  nnivensl 
sense  [DrluokI. 

It  seems  also  mcumbent  on  those  who  adbm 
so  strictly  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptural  uamtiTe 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  existence  of  odier  races 
besides  the  family  of  Adam  seems  to  be  almost 
miavoidably  implied  in  several  parttculais  d 
that  nanrative.  Thus  in  Gen.  iv.  14,  Cain  com- 
plains that  when  he  wanders  forth  on  the  earth, 
*  every  one  that  findeth  me  shall  slay  me,'  ami 
accordingly  a  mark  is  set  upon  him, '  lest  any 
finding  him  should  kill  him.'  Again  (ver.  17). 
Cain,  going  forth  with  his  wife  and  child  only, 
built  a  city,  which  at  least  must  imply  some  col- 
lected number  of  persons.  When  Cain's  wife  i» 
menrioned  (ver.  17),  it  is  without  the  slightest  al- 
lusion to  her  origin ;  and  the  extraordinary  natan 
of  the  vulgar  belief  on  that  subject  ought  cettaiDly 
(on  all  grounds)  to  be  fairly  balanced  aknir  v>^ 
the  alleged  religious  necessity  for  imagining  ooly 
one  descent  for  the  human  race.  To  these  nsy 
he  added  the  consideration  of  the  very  obscnrr 
passage  (Qen.  vi.  2,  4)  respecting  the  progeny  of 
'  the  sons  of  Grod'  and  <  the  dau(^ters  of  meo.' 

These  and  other  tonics^  though  we  can  do  do 
more  than  thus  briefly  allude  to  Unos,  hub* 
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oevertheleM  be  carefully  taken  into  confideration 
in  whatever  opinion  we  form  on  the  subject  It 
if  doubtlen  a  questiGO  of  great  difficulty,  in 
whatever  light  we  view  it ;  but  mare  partictilarly 
•0  from  the  comiectian  which  it  holds  in  the 
minds  of  many  with  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
as  connected  with  the  fall  of  Adam.  But  for  a 
discussion  of  so  very  wide  and  important  a  point 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  other  heads. — B.  P. 

CRESCENS  (Kp^KTjs^y  an  assistant  of  St 
Paul's,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  seventy  disciples  of  Qirist  It  is  alleged  in 
the  Apostolical  Constitutions  (viL  46),  and  by 
the  fathers  of  die  church,  that  he  preEtched  the 
Gospel  in  GaJatia,  a  fact  probably  deduced  con* 
jecturally  from  the  only  text  (2  Tim.  iv.  10) 
m  which  his  name  occurs.  There  is  a  less  ancient 
tradition  (in  Sophronius),  according  to  which 
Crcscens  {Hvached,  went  into  Gkiul,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  church  in  Vieune ;  but  it  de^ 
serves  no  notice,  having  probably  no  other  founda- 
tion than  die  resemblance  of  the  names  Galatia 
and  Gallia. 

CRETE  (Kp^rri),  one  of  the  largest  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean,  now  called  Candia,  and  by  the 
Turks,  Kirid.  It  is  160  miles  long,  but  of  very 
unequal  width — ^varying  from  thirty-five  to  six 
miles.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, having  the  coast  of  die  Morea  to  the  south- 
west, that  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  north-east,  and  that 
of  Libya  to  the  south.  Great  antiquity  was 
affected  by  the  inhabitants,  and  it  has  been  sup* 
posed  by  some  that  the  island  was  originally 
peopled  from  Egypt;  but  this  is  founded  on 
the  conclusion  that  Crete  was  the  Caphthor  of 
Deut  ii.  23,  &c,  and  the  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, which  seems  more  than  doubtful  [  Capu- 
THORJ.  Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea, 
the  (Jretans  were  excellent  sailors,  and  their 
vessels  visited  all  the  neighbouring  coasts.  The 
island  was  highly  prosperous  and  full  of  people  in 
very  ancient  times :  this  is  indicated  by  its 
*  hundred  cities^  alluded  to  in  the  epithet  iKOr 
rifiwoKiSi  applied  to  it  by  Homer  (//.  iL  649). 
The  chief  glory  of  the  island,  however,  lay  in  its 
having  produced  the  legislator  Minos,  whose  insti- 
tutions bad  such  important  influence  in  softening 
the  manners  of  a  barbarous  age,  not  in  Crete  only, 
but  also  in  Greece,  where  these  institutions  were 
imitated.  The  natives  were  celebrated  as  archers. 
Their  character  was  not  of  the  most  favourable 
description ;  the  Cretans  or  Kretans  being,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  three  K's  against  whose  unfaithfulness 
the  Greek  proverb  was  intended  as  a  caution — 
Kappadokia,  Krete,  and  Kilikia  (rpla  Kdmra 
tcdtcutva,  KanroSoiCia,  icol  Kf»^Ti},  koI  KiAxic^). 
In  short,  the  ancient  notices  of  their  character 
fully  agree  with  the  quotation  which  St  Paul 
produces  from  '  one  of  their  own  poets,*  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12),  who  had  beoi  left  in 
charge  of  the  Christian  church  in  the  island : — 
'  The  Cretans  are  always  liars  (ij^ci/frrcu,  eternal 
liars),  evil  beasts  (koic^  ^pia,  Angl.  *  brutes^), 
slow  bellies'  {yaaripts  V>^>  gorbellies,  bellies 
which  take  long  to  fill).  The  quotation  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  from  Callimachus's 
Hymn  on  Jote^  8 ;  but  Callimachus  was  not  a 
Cretan,  and  he  has  only  tlie  first  words  of  the 
verse,  which  Jerome  says  he  borrowed  from  Kpi- 
menidfli,  who  was  of  Crete.  Ample  corroboration 
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of  the  description  which  it  gives  may  be  seen  in 
the  commentators. 

Crete  is  named  in  1  Mace.  x.  67.  But  it  de- 
rives its  strongest  scriptural  interest  from  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  St  Paul's  voyage  to 
Italy.  The  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  being  forced 
out  of  her  course  by  contrary  winds,  was  driven 
round  the  island,  instead  of  keeping  the  direct 
course  to  the  north  of  it  In  doing  this,  the 
ship  first  made  the  promontory  of  Salm<me  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  they  passed 
with  difficulty,  and  toiik  shelter  at  a  place  called 
Fair-Havensjnear  to  which  was  the  city  Laiea. 
But  after  spending  some  time  at  this  place,  and 
not  finding  it,  as  they  supposed,  sufficiently 
secure  to  winter  in,  they  resolved,  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  St  Paul  (die  season  being  far  ad- 
vanced), to  make  for  PhcBuice,  a  more  commo- 
dious harbour  on  the  western  part  of  the  island ; 
in  attempting  which  they  were  driven  far  out  of 
their  course  by  a  furious  east  wind  called  Euro* 
clydon,  and  wrecked  on  the  island  of  Melita 
(Acts  XXV ii.). 

CRIMSON.    [Purplb;  Scarlbt.] 

CRISPUS  rK^cnros),  chief  of  the  Jewish 
Synagogue  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8),  converted 
by  St  Paul  (i  Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tra- 
dition {ConatUuL  Apost.  vii.  46)  be  was  after- 
wards bishop  of  iEgina. 

CRITICISM,  BIBUCAL.  This  phrase  is 
employed  in  two  senses.  Some  take  it  to  signify 
not  only  the  restoration  of  the  text  of  Scripturt 
to  its  original  state,  but  the  principles  of  mter- 
pretation.  This  is  an  extensive  and  imfwouer 
application.  The  science  is  strictly  occumed 
with  the  text  of  the  Bible.  It  is  limited  to  thoit 
principles  and  operations  which  enable  the  reader 
to  detect  and  remove  corruptions,  to  decide  upon 
the  genuineness  of  disputed  readings,  and  to 
obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  original  words  of 
inspiration.  Its  legitimate  object  is  to  ascertain 
the  pirity  or  corruption  of  the  text  It  judges 
whetner  an  alteration  has  been  made  in  a  pa9> 
sage;  and  when  it  discovers  any  change,  it 
labours  to  restore  the  primitive  readings  that 
have  been  displaced.  There  are  three  sources 
from  which  Biblical  criticism  derives  all  its  aid, 
both  in  detecting  the  changes  made  upon  the 
original  text,  and  in  restoring  genuine  readings. 

1st  MSS.  or  written  copies  of  the  Bible. 

2nd.  Ancient  translations  into  various  lan- 
guages. 

3rd.  The  writings  and  remains  of  those  early 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  have  quoted  the  Scrip- 
tures. 

Some  add  a  fourth^  viz.,  critical  ctn^ecture, 
but  the  authority  of  this  we  are  disinclined  for 
the  most  part  to  allow. 

Criticism  employs  the  ample  materials  fur- 
nished by  these  sources.  To  attain  its  end  it 
must  work  upon  them  with  skill  and  discrimi- 
nation. They  afford  wide  scope  for  acuteness, 
sobriety,  and  learning;  and  long  experience  is 
necessary  in  order  that  they  may  be  used  with 
efficiency  and  success. 

The  present  article  will  contain  a  brief  his- 
torical sketch  of  Biblical  criticism,  or  a  history 
of  the  texts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments; 
the  condition  in  which  they  have  been  at  dif- 
ferent periods;  the  evidences  on  which  our  know- 
ledge of  their  purity  or  corruptiou  rests,  and  the 
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cbief  attempt!  that  have  betti  made  to  rectify  or 
amend  them.  A  history  of  criticism  must  de- 
■cribe  the  various  stages  and  forms  through  which 
the  texts  have  passed.  It  will  be  expedient  to 
reserve  an  enumeration  of  the  causes  which  gave 
rise  to  various  readings  to  a  future  article  [Va- 
rious Rbadimgs],  and,  on  the  present  occasicm, 
to  detail  tliejnhases  which  the  Hebrew  and  Grreek 
texts  of  the  6ld  and  New  Testaments  have  pre- 
sented boUi  in  their  unprinted  and  printed  state, 
in  connection  with  toe  labours  of  scholars  to 
whom  such  texts  presented  an  object  of  inter- 
esting attention  ana  diligent  inquiry. 

We  shall  commence  with  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament  There  are  four  marked  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  Hebrew  text 

1.  That  period  m  the  history  of  the  unprinted 
text  which  preceded  the  closing  of  the  canon, — 
Of  this  we  know  nothing  except  what  is  contained 
in  Scripture  itself.  The  Jews  bestowed  much 
care  on  their  sacred  books.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  hold  them  in  great  veneration  even  in 
the  darkest  times  of  national  apostacy  from  Je- 
hovah. How  often  the  separate  books  weie  trans- 
cribed, or  with  what  degree  of  correctness,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell.  Many  German  critics  sup- 
pOM  that  the  Hebrew  text  met  with  very  un- 
favourable treatment ;  that  it  was  early  subjected 
to  the  carelessness  of  transcribers  and  (^cious 
critics.  Hence  they  assume  that  it  suffered  great 
alteration  and  corruption.  Differences,  however, 
between  parallel  sections  do  not  prove  what 
Neologists  adduce  them  to  demonstrate.  They 
show  rather  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the 
books  in  which  tliey  occur.  Had  such  para- 
graphs exactly  harmomzedy  we  might  have  sus- 
pected design  or  collusion ;  but  their  variations 
discover  the  artlessness  of  the  writers.  We  dis- 
agree with  Eichhom,  Bauer,  Gesenius,  De  Wette, 
and  others,  who  have  given  lists  of  parallel 
passages  in  some  books  in  order  to  show  that 
me  text  was  early  exposed  to  extensive  altera- 
tions. 

The  most  important  particular  in  this  part  of 
the  historv  is  the  Samaritan  recension  of  the 
Pentateuch  [PkwtatruchJ.  This  edition  (if 
■o  it  may  be  called)  of  the  Pentateuch  is  indeed 
uncritical  in  its  character.  While  we  freely 
acquit  the  Jews  of  tampering  with  the  text  of 
the  Mosaic  books,  the  Samaritant  cannot  be  so 
readily  exooer^ted  from  the  imputation.  As  far 
as  the  latter  are  concerned,  we  are  compelled 
to  believe,  that  the  words  of  the  Most  High  were 
not  always  treated  by  them  with  sacred  respect 
Additions,  alterations,  and  transpositions,  are 
auite  apparent  in  their  copy  of  the  Pentateuch. 
A  close  alliance  between  tlte  text  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  tlie  Septuagint  Version  and  that  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  has  been  always  no- 
ticed. Hence  some  think  that  they  flowed  from 
a  common  recension.  One  thing  is  certain,  that 
the  Seventy  agree  with  the  Sainaritan  in  about 
9000  places  in  opposition  tu  the  Jewish  text  In 
other  books,  too,  of  ti»e  Old  Testament  besides 
the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  Seventy  follow  a 
recension  of  the  text  considerably  different  from 
the  Jewish.  Thus  in  Jeremiah  and  Daniel  we 
find  a  different  arrangement  of  sections,  as  well 
as  a  divenity  in  single  passages.  The  books  of  , 
Job  and  Proverbs  present  a  similar  disarrange-  ' 
ment  and  alteration,  which  must  be  ^jut  down  to  i 
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the  account  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews  and  Qnck 
translators.  Far  different  was  the  condoct  of  the 
Palestinian  Jews  in  the  treatment  of  the  saoed 
books.  They  were  very  scrupulous. in  guarding 
the  text  from  innovation,  although  it  is  impossible 
that  they  could  have  preserved  it  fnxa  all  ear* 
ruption.  But  whatever  erron  or  mistakes  had 
crept  into  different  copies  were  rendered  appaicBt 
at  the  time  when  the  canon  was  formed.  We 
believe  with  Havemick  (Einleittmy  in  das  AUe 
Testament,  p.  49)  that  *  Ezra,  in  unison  with 
other  distinguished  men  of  his  time,  completed 
the  collection  of  the  sacred  writings.*  He  revised 
the  various  books,  corrected  inaccuracies  that  hsd 
crept  into  them,  and  rendered  the  Old  Testameat 
text  perfectly  free  from  error.  Thus  a  concct 
and  genuine  copy  was  furnished  under  the 
sanction  of  Heaven.  Eara,  Nehemiah,  and  ibtm 
with  whom  he  was  associated,  were  in&lHbly 
guided  in  the  work  of  completing  the  canon. 

2.  From  the  establishment  of  the  canon  to  the 
completion  of  the  Talmttdy  i.  e.  the  commeDce- 
ment  of  the  sixth  century  after  Christ — The 
Targumists  Onkelas  and  Jmiathan  doaely  agree 
with  the  Masoretic  text  Hie  Greek  translatiMw 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theododoo,  bekn^* 
ing  to  the  second  century,  deviate  from  the  ftna 
of  the  text  afterwards  called  the  Masoretic  mocfa 
less  than  the  Seventy.  The  Hebrew  column  of 
Origen's  Hexapla  presents  a  text  allied  to  tbe 
Masoretic  recension.  Jerome*s  Latin  veniai, 
made  in  the  fourth  century,  is  conformed  to  the 
same  Hebrew  original.  In  the  two  Gemarait 
viz.  the  Jerusalem  and  the  Babylonian,  beloogiog 
to  the  fourth  and  sixth  centuries  respectively,  ve 
discern  many  traces  of  critical  skill  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  a  pure  text  Different  read* 
ings  in  MSS.  are  mentioned,  precepts  axe  given 
respecting  Biblical  calligraphy,  and  true  reading* 
are  restored.  By  far  the  most  important  fret 
which  they  present  is  the  adduoement  of  elassa 
of  critical  corrections  made  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  which  Morinus  (Exercitationes  BibUem, 
p.  408)  justly  calls  the  fragments  or  vestiges  oif 
recensions.  These  are— <1)  DnDID  n^t^  Ab- 
latio scribarum,  (2)  DnDID  pp^fl  Gfrrectio 
scribarum,     (3)   Pttncta   extraordinaria,     (4) 

yro  K^i  np kh v^io K^thib,  (5)  «Si  tw 

^  K'thib  vlo  K'ri,  (6)  The  Talmud  al«>  ro«- 
tions  different  readings  which  the  Masorrtes  call 
n^nD^  ^  K'ri  uk'thib. 

The  writings  of  Jerome  afibrd  evidence,  tiat, 
in  the  fourth  century,  die  Hebrew  text  vai 
without  the  vowel-pointe,  and  even  the  diaeritk 
signs. 

3.  From  the  sixth  century,  in  uMch  the  Tal- 
mud was  con^pletedy  to  the  invention  of  printing' 
— ^The  learned  Jews,  especially  diose  at  Tiberias, 
where  there  was  a  famous  school  till  the  elevcntb 
century,  continued  to  occupy  themselves  witli 
the  Hebrew  language  and  the  criticism  of  the 
Old  Testament  The  observations  of  precediiig 
Rahbis  were  enlarged,  new  remarks  were  made, 
and  the  vowel-system  was  invented,  the  origin  fi 
which  can  hardly  be  placed  earlictr  than  tbe 
sixth  century.  The  name  Blasora  has  ofoally 
been  applied  to  that  grammatico-hiatorioal  tts* 
dition,  which,  having  been  handed  dofwn  orally 
for  some  centuries,  became  afterwards  ao  es^ 
tensive  as  to  demand  its  committal  to  wfitiaff- 
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Macb  of  what  is  oootained  in  the  Maiom  exists 
also  in  the  Talmud.  Part  of  it,  howerer,  is 
older  than  the  Talmud,  though  not  reduced  to 
its  present  form  till  a  much  later  period.  The 
Tanous  observations  comprised  in  the  Masora 
were  at  first  written  in  separate  books,  of  which 
there  are  MSS.  extant.  AAerwards  they  were 
put  in  the  margin  of  the -Bible  MSS. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Masaretic  recension  of 
the  text,  it  is  not  meant  that  the  Masoretes  gave 
a  certain  form  to  the  text  itself,  or  that  they 
undertook  and  executed  a  new  revision.  They 
made  the  texttu  receptua  of  that  day  the  basis  of 
their  remarks,  and  gave  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning it.  Had  the  text  been  altered  in  every 
case  where  they  recommend ;  had  it  been  made 
conformable  to  tlieir  ideas  of  what  it  should  be, 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  to  have  called  it 
the  Maaoretie  receneion.  The  designation,  how- 
ever, though  not  applicable  in  strictness,  is  cus- 
tomary. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Masora  consists 
of  the  marginal  readmgs  or  K^ria,  which  the 
Masoretes  always  preferred  to  the  textual,  and 
which  the  later  Jews  have  adopted.  The  K^rU 
are  eriUcoL,  grammaticaly  orthographical,  expla- 
natory, and  e%iphemi*tie.  It  has  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  scholars  from  what  source 
the  Masoretes  derived  the  K^ris.  It  is  highly 
probable,  that  they  were  generally  taken  from 
MSS,  and  tnuUtion,  though  they  may  have  been 
in  part  the  ofliqiring  of  conjecture.  It  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  these  scholars  $omo- 
iimee  gave  the  result  of  their  own  judgment  In 
addition  to  the  K*ris  the  Masora  contains  an 
enlargement  of  critical  remarks  found  in  the 
Talmud.  Besides,  the  verses,  words,  and  conso- 
nants of  the  different  books  of  the  Bible  are 
counted,  a  task  unparalleled  in  point  of  minute 
labour,  though  comparatively  tmprofitable. 

The  application  of  the  Masora  in  the  criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  difficult,  because  its  text 
has  fallen  into  great  disorder.  It  was  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  first  Rabbinical  Bible  of 
Bomberg,  superintended  by  Felix  Pratensis. 
In  the  second  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg, 
R.  Jacob  Ben  Chayim  bestowed  considerable 
care  upon  the  printing  of  the  Masora.  At  the 
end  of  this  second  Rabbinical  Bible  there  is 
a  collection  of  oriental  and  western  readings, 
or,  m  other  words,  Babylonian  and  Palestinian, 
<:ommnuicated  by  the  editor,  and  the  result  of  an 
ancient  revision  of  the  text  The  number  is 
fthout  216.  Of  the  sources  from  which  the  col- 
lection was  drawn  we  are  entirely  ignorant. 
Judging  by  the  contents,  it  must  be  older  tlum 
nuoy  observations  made  by  the  Masoretes.  It 
should  probably  be  referred  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  mtroduction  of  the  vowel  system,  as  it 
<^ontains  no  allusion  to  the  vowels.  It  is  certainly 
of  considerable  value,  and  proves  that  the  oriental 
no  less  than  the  toestem  Jews  liad  always  at- 
tended to  the  state  of  the  sacred  text 

In  addition  to  this  list,  we  meet  with  another 
>Q  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Buxtorf, 
^^  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglott, 
belonging  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  owes  its 
^gin  to  the  labours  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben 
f'a^tali,  the  respective  presidents  of  academies 
»n  Palestine  and  Babylon.  These  readings,  with 
a  angle  exception,  refer  to  the  vowels  and  accents. 
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The  vowel  system  bad,  therefore,  been  completed 
when  this  collection  was  made. 

Here  the  history  of  tlie  unnrinted  text  may  be 
said  to  close.  The  old  unvowelled  copies  porished. 
New  ones  furnished  with  points  and  accents  came 
into  use.  But  although  the  ancient  copies  are 
now  irrecoverably  lost,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  their  preservation  to  the  present  time 
would  have  had  any  essential  influence  in  altering 
tlie  form  of  the  text  The  text  appears  to  have 
been  established  and  settled  when  the  punc- 
tuation-system was  completed.  The  labours  of 
the  Masoretic  doctws  have  been  of  substantial 
ben^t  in  maintaining  its  integrity. 

4.  From  the  invention  of  printing  to  the 
present  time, — ^There  are  three  early  editions  from 
which  all  others  have  been  taken.  I.  That  pub- 
lished at  Soncino,  a.d.  1488,  which  was  the  first 
entire  copy  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ever  printed. 
The  text  is  furnished  with  the  points  and  accents, 
but  we  are  ignorant  of  the  BISS.  employed  by 
the  editor.  2.  The  second  great  edition  was  tliat 
in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  1514-17,  taken 
from  seven  MSS.  3.  The  third  was  the  second 
Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg,  superintended  by 
R.  Jacob  Ben  Chayim,  Venice,  1525,  6  vols.  fol. 
The  text  is  formed  chiefly  after  the  Masora,  but 
Spanish  MSS.  were  used.  Almost  all  modem 
printed  copies  have  been  taken  from  it. 

The  Antwerp  Polyglott  has  a  text  compounded 
of  those  in  the  second  and  third  recensions  just 
mentioned. 

Among  the  editions  furnished  with  a  critical 
apparatus,  that  of  Buxtorf,  published  at  Basel, 
1619,  occupies  a  high  place.  It  contains  the 
commentaries  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  Jarchi,  Aben- 
esra,  Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Gerson,  and  Saadias 
Haggaon.  The  appendix  is  occupied  witii  the 
Jerusalem  Targum,  the  great  Blasora  corrected 
and  amended,  with  die  various  readings  of  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali. 

The  principal  editions  with  various  readings 
are  those  of  Seb.  Miinster,  Jablonski,  Van  der 
Hooght,  J.  H.  Michaelis,  C.  F.  Houbigant^  and 
Benjamin  Kennicott 

Miinster^s  edition  appeared  at  Basel  in  1536, 
2  vols.  4to.  The  text  is  supposed  to  be  founded 
u]»on  that  of  Brescia,  1494,  4to.,  which  resolves 
itself  into  the  Soncino  edition  of  1488. 

Jablonski  s  edition  was  published  at  Berlin  in 
1699,  8vo.,  and  again  at  the  same  place  in  1712, 
12ma  It  is  foimded  upon  the  best  preceding 
editions,  but  chiefly  die  second  edition  of  Leusden 
(1667).  The  editor  also  collated  various  MSS. 
The  text  is  remarkably  accurate. 

Van  der  Hooght*s  edition  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam, 1705.  The  text  is  taken  irom  Athias* 
(1661  and  1667).  The  Masoretic  readings  are 
given  in  the  margin ;  and  at  the  end  are  collected 
Die  various  readings  of  the  editions  of  Bomberg, 
Plantin,  Athias,  and  others. 

The  edition  published  bv  J.  H.  Michaelis  in 
1720,  is  accompanied  with  the  readings  of  twenty- 
four  editions  which  the  etlitor  examined,  besides 
those  of  five  MSS  in  the  library  at  Erfurdt 
There  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  his  collations. 

In  1753,  C  F.  Houbigant  published  a  new 
edition  in  folio.  The  text  is  that  of  Van  der 
Hooght,  without  the  points.  In  the  margin  of 
tlie  Pentateuch,  the  Samaritan  readings  are  added. 
For  it  he  collated,  but  hastily,  twelve  MSS.     He 
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has  bam  jtutly  blamed  for  hit  rath  indulgence  in 
conjectural  emendation. 

Dr.  Kemiicott*8  edition,  which  la  the  most 
important  hitherto  publiibed,  appeared  at  Oxford 
— VM  first  volume  in  1776,  the  second  in  1780. 
The  number  of  MSS.  collated  by  himself  and  his 
associates,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Professor  Bruns 
of  Helmstadt,  amounted  to  694.  In  addition  to 
his  collation  of  MSS.  and  printed  editions,  he 
followed  die  example  of  various  editors  of  the 
Qntk  Testament  in  having  recourse  to  Rabbinical 
writings,  especially  the  Talmud.  He  has  given 
quotati<Mis  from  Jewish  writers.  The  immense 
mass  of  various  readings  here  collected  is  unim- 
portant It  serves,  however,  to  show  that,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Blasora,  the  Hebrew  text  has 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  uniformity  in 
all  existing  MSS. 

In  1784-88,  John  Bernard  de  Rossi  published 
at  Parma,  in  4  vols.  4to.,  an  important  supple- 
ment to  Kennicott*s  collection.  These  vanous 
readings  were  taken  from  88  MSS.  used  by 
Kennicott,  and  collated  anew  by  De  Rossi,  from 
479  in  his  own  possession  and  1 10  in  other  hands, 
from  many  editions  and  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
also  from  ancient  versions. 

In  1793,  Doederlein  and  Metsner  publidied  at 
Leipxig  an  edition  intended  in  some  measure  to 
supply  the  want  of  the  extensive  collations  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi.  It  contains  the  most 
important  readings.  The  edition  of  Jahn,  pub- 
lished at  Vienna  in  1806,  is  very  valuable  and 
oonvenioit. 

The  most  accurate  edition  of  the  Masoretic 
text  is  that  of  Van  der  Hooght  as  lately  edited  by 
Hahn  at  Leipxig,  and  stereotyped.  The  text  ot 
Van  der  Hooght  may  now  be  reckoned  the  texiut 
receptui.  (For  accurate  and  complete  lists  of  the 
printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  the  reader 
IS  referred  to  Le  Long  s  BibUotheca^  edited  by 
Masch ;  and  to  Rosenmuller*s  Handbuchfur  die 
Literatur  der  bibUsehen  Kntik  und  Exegese^ 
i.  pp.  189-277.} 

Notwithstanding  all  these  editions,  something 
is  still  wanted.  In  the  best  of  them  there  are 
passa!ges  requiring  emendation.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  contradictions  are  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  face  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  It 
may  be  that  the  Masora  has  produced  so  great 
uniformity,  as  that  extant  MSS.  do  not  sanction 
any  departure  from  the  present  text ;  but  where 
passages  are  manifestly  corrupt,  it  is  time  that 
they  should  be  rectified.  The  criticism  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  is  still  behind  that  of  the  Ghreek 
Testament  The  latter  was  earlier  begun,  and 
has  been  more  vigorously  prosecuted.  We  remain 
nearly  in  the  same  state  with  regard  to  the  Old 
Testament  text  in  which  Kennicott  and  De  Rossi 
left  us,  and  it  is  time  that  some  advance  should 
be  made  in  this  department 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  history  of  the  New 
Testament  text  in  its  unprinted  and  printed  form. 
The  criticism  of  the  New  Testament  is  rich  in 
materials*  especially  in  ancient  MSS.  But, 
although  the  nistory  of  New  Testament  criticism 
records  the  industrious  collection  of  a  large 
amount  of  materials,  it  is  not  equally  abundant 
in  weUroccredited  facte,  such  as  might  be  of 
essential  benefit  in  enabling  us  to  judge  of  the 
changes  made  in  the  text     History  is  silent 
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respecting  the  period  when  the  two  paiti  of  dtf 
New  Testament,  vis.  the  cdoyy^Xiar  and  Mr- 
roAof,  or,  in  o^er  words,  die  four  Gospds  ad 
the  Pauline  and  remaining  onstles,  were  pot 
together,  so  as  to  form  ime  whole.  About  ths 
beginning  of  the  third  century,  it  ii  certain  tkai 
all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  which  we 
now  possess  were  acknowledged  to  be  divine,  ad 
regarded  as  canonical. 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  century,  Hesycbios 
and  Lucian  undertook  to  amend  the  MSS.  of  Iht 
New  Testament  Of  their  critical  labours  Jcmnc 
seems  not  to  have  entertained  a  high  opinioik  The 
MSS.  they  revised  did  not  meet  with  geocral  sp- 
proval,  and  Pope  Gelaius  issued  a  deoee  agaisBt 
them.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  were  aol 
the  authors  of  recensuns  which  were  widriy  or* 
culated,  or  generally  adopted.  Oiigcn  did  not 
revise  the  text  of  the  New  Testament 

At  a  comparatively  recent  period,  ocrtaio  iih 
temal  marks  were  observed  to  belong  to  docn* 
ments  containing  die  same  text  A  similarity  in 
characteristic  ridings  was  noticed.  Bengel  s)^ 
pears  to  have  been  the  first  to  whom  the  ides 
suggested  itself  of  dividing  the  materials  acconl- 
ing  to  die  peculiarities  which  be  faintly  peroehred. 
It  was  afterwards  taken  up  by  Semler,  and  bighlf 
elaborated  by  Griesbach.  Later  editoa  and  dtia 
have  endeavoured  to  improve  upon  Griesfaacfe'i 
system.  The  different  forms  of  text  observed  hf 
Semler  and  Griesbach  they  called  inosnniiii>j 
although  the  appellation  cf/tumfy  is  more  appro- 
priate.  Perhaps  the  data  that  have  been  so  mocfa 
regarded  in  classifying  the  documents  containinf 
the  New  Testament  text  are  insufficient  to  establidi 
any  system.  The  subject  iji  recensions,  though 
frequently  discussed,  is  not  yet  settled.  In  die 
history  of  the  tmprirUed  text  it  is  the  chief  topic 
which  comes  before  the  inquirer.  Reserving  it 
for  frtture  notice  [RxoBitBiOHs],  we  pass  to  the 
history  of  the  priued  text,  and  the  ^orts  made 
to  emend  it 

The  %ohoie  of  the  New  Testament  was  fat 
printed  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott,  1M4, 
though  not  published  till  1517.  The  first  pab> 
lished  was  that  of  Erasmus,  at  Basel,  in  1516^ 
Both  were  issued  independently  of  oneanothav 
and  constitute  the  basb  of  the  reeewtd  text  Tel 
the  best  materials  were  not  employed  in  prepsnaf 
them,  and  on  both  the  Vulgate  was  allowed  to 
exert  an  undue  influence.  Even  critical  conjecture 
was  resorted  to  by  Erasmus.  No  leas  tfaui  fir* 
impressions  were  published  by  Erasmus,  into  tbe 
^wrd  of  which  1  John  v.  7  was  first  put  In  the 
last  two  he  made  great  use  of  the  CoimpluleDsisa 
Polyglott 

The  third  place  among  the  early  editors  of  the 
Greek  Testament  has  been  asngned  to  Robot 
Stephens,  whose  first  edition  was  printed  at  Vm 
1546,  l^no.,  chiefly  taken  from  the  Complatv 
sian,  and  generally  styled  the  Htri^foa  editioBi 
from  the  commencement  of  the  pre&ce.  Hie 
second  edition  was  published  in  1540;  tbethsid 
in  1550,  in  folio.  In  this  last  he  followed  the  fifth 
of  Erasmus,  with  which  he  compared  fifteen  HS&f 
and  the  Complutensian  Polyglott  In  1551  tP* 
peared  another  edition,  accompanied  by  the  Vul- 
gate and  the  translation  of  Erasmus.  It  |* 
remarkable  for  being  the  first  into  which  thedi> 
visicMQ  of  venes  was  Introduced. 

The  next  person  that  cootriboted  to  diecnti- 
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cifm  of  the  Greek  Tertament  was  Theodora  Bett. 
The  text  of  his  first  edition,  1565,  folio,  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  thiid  of  Stephens,  altered  in 
about  fifty  places,  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  a 
Latin  version  of  his  own,  and  exegetical  remarks. 
In  his  secood  edition,  1582,  he  haid  the  benefit  of 
tiie  Syriac  Tersion  and  two  ancient  codices.  A 
third  impression  appeared  in  1589,  and  a  fourth 
in  1598.  The  Elzevir  editions  exhibit  partly  the 
text  of  ^  third  of  Stephens,  and  partly  that  of 
Beta.  The  first  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1624. 
The  second  edition  of  1633  [ffoclaims  its  text  to 
be  the  texHu  recephu^  which  it  afterwards  be- 
came. Subsequently  three  other  editions  issued 
from  the  same  press.  The  editor  does  not  appear 
to  have  consulted  any  Greek  MSS.  All  his  read- 
ings are  either  in  Beza  or  Stephens. 

Brian  Walton,  the  learned  editor  of  the  London 
Pdyglott,  gave  a  more  copious  collection  of  various 
readings  in  the  sixth  volume  of  that  work  than  had 
before  appeared ;  which  was  further  enlarged  by 
Dr.  Fell,  in  his  edition,  published  at  Oxford  in 
1675,  and  reprinted  by  Gregory  in  1703,  folio. 

Dr.  John  Mill,  encouraged  and  supported  by 
Fell,  gave  to  the  world  a  new  edition  in  1707, 
iblio.  The  text  is  that  of  Stephens'  third  edi- 
tion. In  it  the  editor  exhibited,  finom  Gregory's 
MSS.,  a  much  greater  number  of  readings  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  former  edition.  He 
revised  and  increased  the  extracts  formerly  made 
from  ancient  versions.  Nor  did  he  neglect 
Quotations  fiYnn  the  fiithers.  It  is  said  that 
me  work  contains  thirty  thousand  various  read- 
ings. This  important  edition,  so  far  superior  to 
every  preceding  cme,  cost  the  labwious  editor 
the  toilsome  study  of  thirty  years,  and  excited  the 
prejudices  of  many  who  were  unable  to  appreciate 
Its  excellence.  It  commenced  a  new  era  in  the 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament  Ludolph  Kus- 
ter  reprinted  Mill's  Greek  Testament  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1710,  enriching  it  with  the  readings  of 
twelve  additional  MSS.  The  first  attempt  to 
emend  ^  Uxtua  receptua  was  made  by  John 
Albert  Bengel,  abbot  of  Alpirspach.  His  edition 
appeared  at  Tiibingen,  quarto,  1734,  to  which  was 
pi^xed  his  ^  Introductio  in  crisin  Novi  Testa- 
mcnti.**  Subjoined  is  an  apparatuM  crUicua,  con- 
taining his  collection  of  various  reading,  chiefly 
taken  from  Mill,  but  with  important  additions. 

Dr.  John  James  Wetstein  contributed,  in  no 
small  degree,  to  the  advancement  of  sacred  criti- 
cism, by  his  large  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  1751-2,  2  vols,  folio. 
In  1730  he  had  published  prolegomena.  It  was 
bis  desire  to  give  a  new  and  corrected  text,  but  he 
was  compelled  by  circumstance  to  exhibit  the 
Uxtus  receptus.  Yet  he  noted,  partly  in  the  text 
itsdf,  partly  in  the  inner  margin,  such  readings 
as  he  prefeired.  His  collection  of  various  read- 
ings, with  their  respective  authorities,  far  exceeds 
all  former  works  of  the  same  kind  in  copiousness 
and  value.  He  collated  anew  many  impwtant 
MSS.  that  had  been  superficially  examineo,  gave 
extracts  from  many  for  the  first  time,  and  xnade 
use  of  the  Harclean  (imfwoperly  called  the 
Philuxenian)  version,  hitherto  uncollated.  For 
convenience  he  marked  the  tmcial  MSS.  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  the  cursive  with 
Qumencal  letters.  His  exegetical  notes  are 
chiefly  extracts  from  Greek,  Latin,  and  Jewish 
writers.    The  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament, 
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nnder  coDsideratioD,  is  indispensable  to  every 
critic,  and  will  always  be  reckoned  a  marvellous 
monument  of  indomitable  energy  and  unwearied 
diligence.  The  Prolegomena  contain  a  treasure 
of  sacred  learning  that  will  always  be  prized  by 
the  scholar.  They  were  republished,  with  valu- 
able notes,  by  Semler,  in  1774,  8vo. 

The  scholar  who  is  pre-eminently  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  New  Testament  crittcum,  is 
Dr.  John  James  Griesbach.  He  enriched  the  ma- 
terials collected  by  Wetstein  with  new  and  impor- 
tant additions,  by  collating  MSS.,  versicms,  and 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  particularly  Origen, 
with  great  labour.  The  idea  of  reeensiane,  re- 
commended by  Bengel  and  Semler,  he  adopted, 
ana  carried  out  with  much  acuteness  and 
sagacity.  His  first  edition  appeared  at  Halle^ 
in  2  vols.,  1774-5.  The  first  tnree  gospels  were 
synoptically  arranged,  but  in  1777  he  published 
them  in  their  natural  order.  The  text  is  founded 
on  a  comparison  of  the  copious  materials  which 
he  possessed.  Nothing  was  adopted  from  con- 
jecture, and  nothing  received  which  had  not  the 
sanction  of  codices  as  well  as  versions.  A  select 
number  of  readings  is  placed  beneath  the  text 
In  his  SymboUe  Critic€e,  he  gave  an  account  of 
his  critical  labours,  and  of  the  collations  of  new 
authorities  he  had  made.  Such  was  the  oons- 
mencement  of  Griesbach's  literary  labours. 

Between  the  years  1782-88,  C.  F.  Matthaei  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  in  12 
vols.  His  text  was  founded  on  a  collation  of  more 
than  100  Moscow  MSS.,  which  he  first  examined. 
It  is  accompanied  with  the  Vulgate,  scholia,  and 
excursus.  He  avowed  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
idea  of  recensions^  despised  the  ancient  MSS. 
(especially  cod.  Bexas),  and  the  quotations  of 
the  fathers,  while  he  unduly  exalted  his  Moscow 
MSS.  His  chief  merit  lies  in  the  careful  colla- 
tion he  made  of  a  number  of  MSS.  hitherto 
unknown. 

Before  the  completion  of  Matthaei's  edition, 
appeared  that  of  Alter,  1786-7,  2  vols.  The 
text  is  that  of  the  Vienna  MS.,  with  which  he 
collated  22  others  in  the  Imperial  library.  To 
these  he  added  readings  from  the  Coptic,  Slavonian, 
and  Latin  versions. 

In  1788,  Professor  Birch  of  Copenhagen  en- 
larged the  province  of  sacred  criticism  by  his 
splendid  edition  of  the  four  Gospels  in  folio  and 
quarto.  The  text  is  a  reprint  of  Stephens'  third, 
but  the  materials  appended  to  it  are  highly  valu- 
able. They  consist  of  extracts  taken  by  him- 
self and  Moldenhauer,  in  their  travels,  from 
many  MSS.  not  examined  by  Wetstein,  and  of 
Alter's  selections  irom  the  Jerusalem-Syriac 
version  discovered  in  the  Vatican.  Birch  was 
the  first  who  carefully  collated  the  Codex  Vatican 
mts.  The  publication  of  the  second  volume  was 
prevented  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  many  of  the 
materials.  In  1798,  he  published  his  various 
readings  on  the  remainder  of  the  New  Testament, 
except  the  Apocaljrpse.  In  1800  he  published 
those  relating  to  &is  book  also. 

In  1796  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
and  greatiy-improved  edition  of  Griesbach's  New 
T^tamenL  For  it  he  made  extracts  from  the 
Armenian,  Slavonic,  Latin,  Sahidic,  Coptic, 
and  other  versions,  besides  incorporating  into  his 
collection  the  results  of  the  labours  of  Mat- 
thaei, Alter,  and    Birch.    The  second   volume 
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appeared  in  1806,  both  published  at  Halle.  At 
the  eiid  of  the  second  volume  is  a  dissertation 
CHI  1  John  V.  7.  The  work  was  reprinted  at  Lon- 
don in  1809,  and  again  in  1818.  The  pfple- 
gomena  are  exceedingly  valuable.  This  edition 
cannot  be  too  highly  rated.  It  is  indispensable 
to  every  critic  and  intelligent  theologian. 

In  1827,  many  new  materials  having  been 
procured  since  the  date  of  Griesbach's  last  edition, 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  publish  a  third.  It 
appeared  accordingly,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Dr.  Scholz.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
prolegomena,  and  the  Grospels.  It  exhibits  various 
readings  from  about  20  new  sources,  many  cor- 
recticms  of  Griesbach's  references  and  citations, 
besides  considerable  improvements  in  other  re- 
spects. The  second  volume  has  not  yet  been 
published  (1843). 

The  editions  of  Knapp,  Schott.  Tittmann,  Vater, 
Naebe,  and  Goeschen,  are  chiefly  founded  upon 
that  of  Griesbach.  Of  these  the  most  esteemed  is 
that  of  Knapp,  which  has  passed  through  five 
editions,  and  is  characterised  by  sound  judg- 
ment especially  in  the  punctuation  and  accents. 

In  1830  appeared  the  first  volume  of  a  large 
critical  edition,  superintended  by  Dr.  J.  Martin 
Augustus  Scholx,  professor  at  Bonn,  containing 
the  Gospels.  The  second  volume,  in  1836,  com- 
pleted tne  work.  Both  are  in  quarto.  The  editor 
spent  twelve  years  of  incessant  labour  in  collect- 
ing materials  for  the  work,  and  travelled  into 
many  countries  for  the  purpose  of  collating  MSS. 
The  prol^^mena  prefixed  to  the  first  volume 
occupy  172  pages,  and  contain  ample  information 
respecting  all  the  codices,  versions,  fathers,  acts 
of  councils,  &c.  &c.,  which  are  used  as  authori- 
'  ties,  together  with  a  history  of  the  text,  and  an 
exposition  of  his  classification  system.  In  the 
inner  margin  are  given  the  general  readings  char 
racteristic  of  the  three  great  families.  The  total 
number  of  MSS.  which  he  has  added  to  those 
previously  collated  is  606.  Little  reliance,  how- 
ever, can  be  placed  on  the  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
tracts which  he  has  given  for  the  first  time.  His 
researches  have  tended  to  raise  the  textus  receptua 
higher  than  Griesbach  placed  it  In  consequence 
of  his  preferring  the  Cotutantinopolitan  iamily, 
his  text  comes  nearer  the  Elzevir  edition  them 
that  of  Griesbach.  The  merits  of  this  laborious 
editor  are  considerable.  He  has  greatly  enlarged 
our  critical  apparatus.  Yet  in  acuteness,  saga> 
city,  and  scholarship  he  is  far  inferior  to  Gries- 
bach. His  collations  appear  to  have  been  super- 
ficial. They  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  Hence  the 
trxt  cannot  command  the  confidence  of  Protestant 
critics.  We  cannot  believe,  with  the  editor,  that 
the  Byzantine  family  is  equal  in  value  or  autho> 
rity  to  the  Alexandrine  which  is  confessedly 
more  ancient,  nor  can  we  put  his  junior  codices 
on  a  level  with  the  very  valuable  documents  of 
the  Oriental  recension.  His  text  is,  on  /A«  whole, 
inferior  to  that  of  Griesbach.  In  a  few  important 
passages  alone  it  is  superior. 

The  edition  of  Ijachmann,  though  small  in 
compass,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1831,  12mo.  The  editor  says  that  he 
has  nowhere  followed  his  own  judgment,  but  the 
usage  of  the  Oriental  churches.  The  text  of 
Lachmann  has  been  well  received  in  Germany, 
and  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  it. 
From  the  ai«tii0rity  it  has  obtained,  it  would  ap- 
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pear  tliat  the  Constantinopolitan  text  of  Scholz  is 
not  very  favourably  regarded.  De  Wftte,  in  his 
Introduction  to  the  Bihle,  shows  a  leaning  to- 
wards the  views  of  Lachmann.  Rinck  coincides, 
on  the  whole,  with  the  same.  The  last  named 
scholar  has  enlarged  the  critical  apparatus  of  the 
New  Testament,  by  collating  and  describing  se- 
veral MSS.  (iMcubratio  Criiica  in  Acta  Apod, 
epp.  Cath.  et  Paulin^  %c.  ^rc,  Basel,  1830,  H^) 

Since  tlie  appearance  of  Lachmaim*s  «lition, 
another  has  been  published  in  Gamany  by  Dr. 
Tischendorf,  which  requires  some  notice.  It  ez> 
hibits  a  corrected  text,  taken  from  the  most  an- 
cient and  best  MSS.,  with  the  principal  variout 
readings,  together  with  the  readings  of  the  Ebe» 
vir,  iGiapp^  Scholz,  and  Lachmazui  editiouL 
Great  pains  have  manifestly  been  bestowed  on  tfae 
text  and  the  critical  apparatus  subjoined  to  it 
The  prolegomena,  consisting  of  85  pages,  are  ex- 
ceedingly valuable.  They  treat  of  reoenstoni, 
with  an  especial  reference  to  Scholars  sysinn; 
enumerate  the  readings  peculiar  to  the  tHhd 
edition  of  Stephens  ami  that  of  Mill,  to  the  edi- 
tions of  Matthaei  and  Griesbach ;  and  specify  tLe 
critical  materials  employed  in  the  daboratica  of 
a  pure  text  The  work  under  consideraticin  ap* 
pe^ired  in  1841, 8vo.,  Leipzig.  A  careful  penisd 
of  the  editor's  able  preface,  and  a  coUatioQ  of  bis 
text  and  critical  apparatus  beneatli  it,  have  ood- 
vinced  us  of  the  sound  judgment,  minute  dili- 
gence,  extreme  accuracy,  and  admirable  skill  by 
which  tliis  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  is  cha- 
racterized. 

Very  recently  we  have  been  favoured  with  tbr 
first  volume  of  a  large  edition  by  Lachmaaa 
{Novum  Tettamentumy  Greece  et  L(Uine.  Carobu 
Ltiehmemnua  recenauiU  Philqtpua  Buitmeumm 
Ph.  F,  Grtecm  lecHrmit  auctoritatea  oppotmL 
Tomus  prior.     Berolini,  1842,  8vo.). 

This  is  by  far  the  most  important  editioD  that 
has  appeared  since  the  days  of  Griesbach,  and 
must  produce  results  higlily  favourable  to  the 
advancement  of  New  Testament  criticism.  Tbe 
principles  cm  which  Lachmann  proceeds  were 
expoimded  in  the  Theolog,  Studien  wtd  Kritdte* 
for  1830,  pp.  817-845,  and  again  in  1835,  p.  570, 
sq.  The  path  which  he  first  pursued  m  bit 
smaller  edition  was  indicated  by  Bentley,  wbo 
purposed  to  publish  the  Greek  Testament  on  si- 
milar principles.'* 

In  order  to  discover  his  Oriental  text  (a  text 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Aktait' 
dtian\  Lachmann  makes  use  of  the  follovinf 
authorities :— 1.  A.  B.  C.  D.,  as  also  P.  Q.  T.  Z^ 
in  the  Gospels,  and  in  the  Pauline  epistles,  H.  io 
addition.  2.  Latin  interpretationSy  viz.  in  tbe 
Gospels  the  Vetcellian,  Veronian,  Colbertaie, 
Cambridge;  in  the  Acts  the  Cambridge  and 
Laudian ;  in  tJie  Pauline  epistles  the  ClennaDt, 
St  Germains,  Boemerian ;  m  the  Apocalypse  tbe 
Primaaian.     In  addition  to  these,  the  Vulgate, 

*  Hare  wrote  thus  concerning  Bentl«y,  in 
1724: — 'Ad  novum  FokIus  ex  antiquianmii 
edd.  pristino  nitori  restitueodum  animum  adjecit, 
ut  GrsBcum  textum  ab  insan&  varianun  lec- 
tionum  mole  quam  reoentiores  edd.  invezeitmt 
liberaret,  et  Hieronymi  versionem  ab  erroribua 
purgatam  talem  daret,  qualis  e  doctiasimi  pstri* 
manu  cxiit;  opus  profecto  grande,  et  tanti  riri 
diligentia,  aoumine,  judicio  imprimis  dignom.' 
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u  nllleil  by  Jsrome,  h  everywhere  employed. 
Of  the  futhen  he  eotuult*  Iienaua,  Oiij[en,  Cy- 
prian, Hilary,  and  Lucifer.  Tlie  immenie  man 
oT  kler  MSS.  and  fktlien  ia  oilirely  oreclooked  . 

IV  aulhorilics  for  tlie  Greek  reading!  are 
girtD  beluw  tlie  lext ;  and.  wtkcn  it  ii  ctnwideied  ' 
imr  fed  matsriali  an  eoiployeil,  it  will  be  readily  ! 
tuppoted  thai  the  varioiu  nsdinga  noted  aie  not 
nuroenxu.   Tbey  are,  liowever,  moat  raluable  and 
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in  adr 


D  addittoo  to  Ihe  Greek  text  and  critical 
ippamtui,  ibe  HienHiymiao  Vulgate  u  given,  in 
the  Bine  ronn,  aa  nearly  a*  ponibte,  in  wbidi  it 
proceeded  from  Jerome,  vith  important  re&dingv 
extracted  frmn  the  Fuldennon  codeT,  from  the 
same  corrected  by  Victor  hi«bop  of  Capua,  and 
From  the  Laurentian  codei.  TTie  great  aim  nf 
the  editor  hai  been  to  exhibit  a  text  in  which 
(be  moat  aiicimt  autlimities  ate  entirely  agreed. 
Wherever  this  cannot  be  done  with  certainty,  hii 
critical  B]ipBiBtiii  aliowi  the  degree  of  probability 
attacheil  to  the  text  aa  given  by  him.  To  the 
volume  ia  prefixed  a  nrefaire  nf  M  paji^  (a  few  cT 
them  fmm  Butlmann),  in  which  the  learned  e<litor 
HCpoanda  hia  mode  <i(  [Hocedure,  and  ibe  autho- 
riiiea  coiKiiltrd.  Reapecting  the  opiwnents  of  hia 
•yatem,  he  doe*  not  apeak  in  the  moat  couiteoua 
or  becoming  language,  nor  ia  hia  I^Ltinily  the 
poreat  Yet  the  prelaoe  ia  initractive  withal, 
and  mtut  be  ttvdud  by  him  wbo  uaea  Idcbmann'a 

We  ate  inclined  to  attach  primary  importance 
tothii  editiMi,  the  remaining  volume  of  which 
■eihati  look  fur  vitli  anxiety.  Were  we  diipoeed 
to  Ibl  low  the  text  of  any  otM  editor  abiolutely, 
we  ihoiild  follow  Lachmann'a.  But  it  may  lie 
doubted  whether  be  haa  not  confined  himaelf  to  a 
range  of  aulhoriliea  loo  circumacribed.  By  keep- 
ing within  the  fourth  eenttiry,  he  hai  been  occa- 
auDally  compelled  to  reat  upon  one  or  ttM  tea- 
tinwnie*.  We  ahould  tlierefore  like  ia  Me  idoto 
luthoritie*  ccauulted.  We  are  pemiaded,  how- 
ever, that  thia  author  haa  entned  upon  a  right 
path  of  iDiatigation  which  will  lead  to  lault* 
wth  permanently  uaeful  and  unuiually  auc- 
taafol. 

The  operationa  of  ncred  eiiticinn  ban  eata- 
blidied  the  genuineneM  of  the  Old  and  New  TeMa- 
Bwnt  teiti  in  every  matter  of  importanco.  All 
the  doctrinea  and  duliea  remain  unaffected  by  ila 
iniMtigalionB.  It  ha*  proved  that  there  ia  no 
■utsial  corruption  in  Uie  iiupired  tecoidi.  It 
bai  ihown  that  during  the  lapte  of  many  cen- 
luria  the  Holy  Scriptura  have  been  preserved  in 
a  tuipriaing  dei;rc«  of  purity.  The  text  ia  aub- 
•twtially  in  the  lame  condition  aa  that  in  which 
it  wai  found  aereiiteeii  hundred  yean  ago.  Let 
<h»  plaiu  reader  take  comfort  to  himaelf  when  he 
n4sti  that  the  received  text  which  he  ii  accua- 
toioed  to  lead  ii  tubtiantialiy  the  aams  ai  that 
which  men  of  the  gicstett  learning  and  the  moat 
■mwearied  diligence  have  elicited  from  an  im- 
xwnae  heap  of  document!. 

for  a  anuDu*  account  of  the  variou*  edition) 
of  the  Greek  Teatamsit  the  reader  la  tderred  to 
Le  Lmg'a  BtiUol/itca,  edited  by  Haach  ;  or  to 
R«BitDilller'a  Bandbtuh  fur  dit  LUtratvr  der 
If^i^/itn  Kritik  vnd  Bxegae,  i.  pp.  37iJ-432. 
^  aim  an  article  on  the  '  Hanuaenptj  and  Edi- 
Ima  of  the  New  Tertaincnl,'  by  IfoMa  Stuait,  in 


RoliinKin't  BibUolheca  Satra,  No.  3,  Hay,  1843. 
For  an  accmmt  of  the  principal  authon  on 
Biblical  criticinn,  aee  Davidaon't  Ledum  on 
Biblical  Criticitm,  frum  which  chiefly  thia  article 
il  abridged  and  coiidenaed  .—S.  D. 

CROCODILE.  Although  tbe  tenn  nfoxi- 
ZtiXoi  occura  in  the  Greek  veiaion,  there  la  no 
apeciflc  word  in  the  Hebrew  of  which  it  i*  the 
acknowledged  lepraenlative.  Reserving,  how- 
ever, our  remarks  mi  thia  aubject  for  the  articles 
DsAoon,  Letiithah,  and  VVhilb,  we  ahall  in 
thia  place  confine  auiMlvo  to  eume  notice  of  cro- 
codilea  atriotly  to  called,  and,  while  we  iball 
endeavour  to  aimplify  tlie  diacuaaion  aa  much 
at  pooible,  we  shall  point  out  tome  leading  cha< 
rtuten  in  the  animal  coinciding  with  alloaiona 
to  II  in  the  Scripturea,  which  could  not  ba  pnj- 
perly  noticed  eltewhere. 


The  cTocodila  which  we  have  to  notice  at  )»«• 
tent  consist  of  three  varieties,  or  perhajie  species,  alt 
natives  of  the  Nile,  distinguishable  by  the  diOer- 
ent  arrangement  of  the  aculffi  or  bony  atuda  on 
the  neck,  and  tbe  Dumherof  rowaof  theaame  pro- 
ceatea  along  tbe  back.  Their  general  lisard  form 
ia  too  well  known  to  need  particular  descrip- 
tion ;  hut  it  may  be  remarked  that  of  the  whole 
family  of  crocodiles,  cumpieiiending  the  shant- 
beaked  gaviala  of  India,  the  altigatort  of  Ine 
weit,  imd  the  crocodilea  properly  to  called,  the 
latt  are  supplied  with  the  mut  vigotoui  itutru- 
rocata  for  iwimming,  both  from  the  ittength  and 
vertical  bieadthoftheirtailt,  and  from  the  finger* 
of  their  pawa  having  deeper  weha.  Although  all 
have  from  thirty  to  forty  teeth  in  each  jaw,  ahaped 
like  apikei,  without  hrraclih  n  at  to  cat,  or  tnr^ 
(ace  so  aa  to  admit  of  grinding,  tbe  true  cmcodile 
alone  haa  one  or  more  teeth  on  each  aide  in  both 
jawa,  eiaerted,  that  la,  not  cloaing  within  but 
outside  the  jaw.  They  have  no  external  ear  beyond 
a  follicle  of  akin,  arid  the  eyet  have  a  position 
above  the  plane  of  the  head,  the  pupils  being 
contractile,  like  thote  of  a  cat,  and  in  tome 
having  a  InmiiHiut  gteeniah  tinge,  which  may 
have  suggested  the  alluiion  to  '  the  lidi  of  tbe 
moming'  (Job  ill.  IH).  The  upper  jaw  ia  not 
movable,  hut,  at  well  a«  tbe  roreb«<id,  it  ex- 
tiemel  y  dnue  and  bony ;  the  rest  of  tlie  upjiet 
aurface  being  covered  with  aereral  rowa  of  bosaea, 
or  plated  ridget,  which  on  the  tail  are  at  latt  re- 
duced from  two  lo  one,  each  tcale  having  a  high 
homy  cml,  which  actt  at  part  of  a  great  fin. 
Although  dettituteofa  real  voice, orocodileawlien 
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angry  produce  a  niorting  sound,  tometfiing  like 
a  deep  growl ;  and  occasional!  j  they  open  the 
mouth  very  wide,  remain  for  a  time  thus  exposed 
fiicing  the  breeie,  and,  closing  the  jaws  with  a 
suddoi  snap,  cause  a  report  like  the  fall  of  a 
trap-doOT.  It  is  an  awful  sound,  which  we  have 
heard  more  than  once  in  the  stillness  of  the  night 
in  tropical  South  America ;  and  we  are  informed 
that  the  same  phenomenon  occurs  on  the  Ganges, 
and  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  gullet  of 
the  crocodile  is  very  wide,  the  tongue  being  com- 
pletely tied  to  the  lower  jaw  ;  and  beneath  it  are 
glands  exuding  a  musky  substance.  On  land  the 
crocodile,  next  to  the  gavial,  is  the  most  active, 
and  in  die  water  it  is  also  the  species  that  most 
readily  frequents  the  open  sea.  Of  the  immense 
number  of  genera  which  we  have  seen  or  exa- 
mined, none  reached  to  25  feet  in  length,  and 
we  believe  the  specimen  in  the  vaults  of  the 
British  Museum  to  be  one  of  the  largest  Sheep 
are  observed  to  be  unmolested  by  these  animals ; 
but  where  they  abound,  no  pigs  can  be  kept, 
perhaps  from  their  frequenting  tbe  muddy  shores ; 
fur  we  have  known  only  one  instance  of  croco- 
diles being  encountered  in  woods  not  immediately 
close  to  the  water's  side :  usually  they  bask  on 
sandy  islands.  As  their  teeth  are  long,  but  not 
fitted  for  cutting,  they  seize  their  prey,  which  they 
cannot  masticate,  and  swallow  it  nearly  entire,  or 
bury  it  beneath  Uie  waves  to  macerate.  Having 
very  small  excretory  organs,  their  digestion  re- 
quires,  and  accordingly  they  are  found  to  possess, 
an  immense  biliary  apparatus.  They  are  oviparous, 
burying  the  eggs  in  their  sand ;  and  the  female 
remains  in  the  vicinity  to  dig  them  out  on  the 
day  the  young  have  broken  the  shell.  What  is 
said  in  ancient  history  of  the  ear-rings  fiEutened 
to  crocodiles  must  be  understood  of  ornaments 
fixed  to  follicles  of  the  skin ;  the  Sudara-oron,  or 
man-cr6codile  of  the  Malays,  and  the  sacred 
otter  of  the  ancient  Irish,  are  described  with  similar 
ornaments.  Crocodiles  are  caught  with  hooks, 
and  they  seldom  succeed  in  cutting  the  rope 
when  properly  prepared.  Though  a  ball  fired  point 
blank  will  penetrate  between  the  scales  which 
cover  the  body,  the  invulnerability  of  these  great 
Saurians  is  sufficiently  exemplified  by  the  fol- 
lowing occurrence.  One  being  brought  well 
bomid  to  die  baxaar  at  Cawnpore  on  the  Ganges, 
it  was  purchased  by  ^  Bntish  officers  on  the 
spot,  and  carried  &rther  inland,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  baited.  Accordingly,  the  ligatures,  ex- 
cepting those  which  secured  the  muzzle,  being 
cut  asunder,  the  monster,  though  it  bad  been 
many  hours  exposed  to  the  heat,  and  was  almost 
suffocated  with  dust,  fought  its  way  through  an 
immense  crowd  of  assailants,  soldiers  and  natives, 
armed  with  staves,  lances,  swords,  and  stones, 
and  worried  by  numerous  terriers,  hounds,  and 
curs ;  overturning  all  in  its  way,  till,  scenting  the 
river,  it  escaped  to  the  water  at  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition ! 

According  to  Strabo,  the  crocodiles  of  Eg3rpt 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Suchus  {Xovxos), 
from  an  Egjrptian  word  supposed  to  have  beoi 
Souch  or  Soucha,  perhaps  applied  solely  to  the 
sacred  animals  of  die  species.  Spanheim,  in  his 
remarks  on  the  life  of  Isidoms  by  Damascius, 
thinks  that  Xovxos  may  be  referred  to  the  monitor 
lizard  known  by  the  name  of  Waran  ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  die  same  laxity  in  the  appli- 
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cation  of  proper  names  which  is  traceable  in  die 
Oriental  languages,  and  in  the  GreelL,  where  tb^ 
original   meaning  of  Kpoit^tiKos,  in  the  knic, 
is  '  lizard,*  and  even  in  modem  tongues,  has  &!• 
lowed  the  word  to  be  vaguely  employed  to  denote 
Saurians.     Herodotus  says    that  the  Egyptism 
called  crocodiles  Xd/vjnu,  which,   acconling  to 
Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  is  a  corruptioo  of  ifsoA,  ar 
EfMOoh.  The  Arabic  retains  Temaah,  and  a  nmi' 
lar  name,   Temschs  or  Temesehej  was  anciently 
applied  on  the  Danube  and  the  Scheldt  to  the 
sturgeon.    Kimsak  is  the  Turkish ;  Kimbuta  the 
Ceylonese;   but  the  Leng  of  the  Malays,  still 
venerated  by  them,  is  of  the  gavial  subdivisioo 
of  die  genus :  it  is  the  homed  crocodile,  or  Ms- 
kaira  of  Budha  lore;  it  figures  in  the  zodiac  of 
the  utmost  east,  and  there  becomes  confMmded 
with  the  dragon — an  emblem  assumed  by  all  the 
nations  of  Mongolic  origin.     During  the  Rubub 
sway  in  Egypt,  crocodiles  had  not  disappeared  in 
the  lower  Nile,  for  Seneca  and  others  sJjude  to  s 
great  battle  fought  by  them  and  a  shoal  of  dol- 
phins in  the  Heracleotic  branch  of  the  Dehi. 
During  the  decline  of  the  state  even  the  hippom> 
tarn  us  re-appeared  about  Pelusium,  and  was  m. 
at  in  the  seventeenth  century  (Radziril).    In  the 
time  of  the  Crusades  crocodiles  were  found  in  the 
Crocodilon  river  of  early  writers,  and  in  the  Cro- 
oodiloram  lacus,  still  called  Moiat  al  TcomiIi, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Kerseos  river  and  manh, 
three  miles  south  of  Csaarea,  though  the  natnn 
of  the  locality  is  most  appropriate  at  Nafar-d- 
Arsoof  or  el-Haddar. 

The  exploit  of  Dieudonn^  de  Boson,  knigfat 
of  St  John,  who,  when  a  yoong  man,  slew  tbe 
dragon  of  Rhodes,  must  be  regarded  aa  a  combst 
with  a  crocodile,  which  had  probably  been  carried 
northward  by  the  r^nlar  current  of  the  easten 
Mediterranean ;  for  so  the  picture  still  extant  in 
the  harem  c4  a  Turkish  inhabitant  repreacnts  the 
Hawan  Kebir  or  Great  Beast — a  picture  ntccsi 
rily  painted  anterior  to  the  expuUiou  of  tlie 
knights  in  1480.  As  De  Bozon  died  Grand  Ifa^ 
ter  of  the  Order  at  Rhodes  in  1353,  and  the  spoOi 
of  the  animal  long  remained  hung  up  in  a  diurdi, 
there  is  not,  we  think,  any  reason  to  doubt  tbe 
fact,  though  most  of  the  recorded  circamstancsi 
may  be  fkbulous.** 

That  crocodiles  and  alligaton  take  the  sn, 
and  are  found  oa  islands  many  leagues  distant 
from  other  land,  we  have  ourselves  witnessed ;  sad 
^e  fad  is  particularly  notorious  at  ibe  Giani 
Ca3rnianas  m  the  sea  <^  Mexico,  which  is  ahnnt 
destitute  of  fresh  water.  It  is  indeed  owii^  to 
this  circumstance  that  die  same  species  may  fie- 
quent  all  the  riven  of  a  great  extent  of  coast,  sf 
is  the  case  with  some  found  in  Africa,  whence 
they  spread  to  India  and  the  Malayan  islands. 
We  havebeoi  thus  explicit  on  die  natural  history 
of  these  formidable  Saurians,  in  order  that  ve 
may  have  less  occasion  to  notice  the  mis-itBt«> 
ments   of  the  ancients  when  we  shall  have  to 

*  Other  paintings  by  the  same  artist,  said  ts 
have  been  Sebast  de  Firenze,  pupil  of  Cimabop. 
show  that  he  did  not  represent  grand  msstos 
later  than  Gio  de  Lartin,  who  was  elected  1437« 
and  died  1454.  All  the  ancientGreek  and  die  later 
Mediterranean  dragons,  as'those  of  Naples,  Arlei, 
&c.,  where  they  are  not  allegorical,  are  no  dank* 
derived  fiom  crocodiles. 
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comnMnt  on  the  Hebrew  woids  which  are  assumed 
to  indicate  tfiem.  We  omit  for  the  present  all 
pirticularB  respecting  the  crocodile  divinities, 
their  worship  and  preservation  in  the  mummy 
state,  which  Sir  J.  6.  Wilkinson^s  interesting 
works  have  lately  made  known  to  all  readeri. — 

CROSS.  This  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
crux.  Respecting  the  origin  of  its  Greek  repre- 
sentative thoe  is  some  diversity  of  opinion.  Ac- 
cording to  Eustathius  and  Hesychius,  the  Qietk 
ffTcofpis  is  so  called  wapit  r^y  els  &(pa  ardtriy,  ^ 
wapiL  rh  tls  €ipos  IffrourBfu,  from  its  ticmdina 
erect,  or  from  its  standing  with  its  arms  horizontal. 
Latin  etymologists  also  derive  the  word  from 
IffTniUi  to  place.  In  its  general  acceptation  the 
cnw  is  an  instrument  of  punishment,  and,  meta- 
phorically, punishment  itself  as  well  as  the  pain 
which  it  mflicts,  and  generally  any  severe  suiSer- 
iDg  or  heavy  triaL  Instead  of  ffraupis  the  Greek 
WOTd  (nc({Aoif>  is  sometimes  found  as  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  crttx.  Both  are  in  frequent  use  on  the 
part  of  the  writers  who  transferred  the  events  of 
Roman  history  into  tiie  Greek  tongue. 

In  its  simplest  form,  consisting  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  one  standing'erect,  the  other  crossing  it  at 
right  angles,  the  cross  was  known  at  an  early  age 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  use  as  an  instru- 
ment of  punishment  was  probably  suggested  by 
the  shape  so  often  taken  by  branch^  of  trees, 
which  seem  to  have  been  the  first  crosses  that  were 
employed.  It  was  certainly  customary  to  hang 
criminals  on  trees — arbor  infelix;  Cicero  (^Pro 
Rabir,  3)  amiears  to  consider  hanging  cm  a  tree 
and  crucifixion  as  of  tiie  same  import,  and  Se- 
neca (Ep,  101^  names  the  cross  injeHx  Hgnum, 
which  may  with  no  undue  liberty  be  rendered 
'the  accursed  tree.'  Trees  are  known  to  have 
been  used  as  crosMS  (Tertull.  Ap,  viii.  16),  and 
to  every  kind  of  hanging  which  bore  a  resem- 
blance to  crucifixion,  such  as  that  of  Prometheus, 
Andrmneda,  &c..  tiie  name  was  commonly  a^- 
{died.  Among  the  Scythians,  Persians,  Carthagi- 
nians, Cheeks*  Romans,  and  the  ancient  Germans, 
tracM  are  found  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of 
ponisbment.  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  found 
as  a  holy  symbol  among  several  ancient  nations, 
who  may  accordingly  be  named,  in  the  language 
of  Tertullian,  crucis  religiosos,  devotees  of  the 
crois.  Among  the  Indians  and  Egyptians  the 
crcMs  oftoi  appears  in  their  ceremonies,  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  T,  at  others  in  this 
ihape  -f"  At  Susa,  Ker  Porter  saw  a  stone  cut 
with  hieroglyphics  and  cuneiform  inscriptions, 
on  which  in  one  comer  was  a  figure  of  a  cross, 
thus  ^  The  cross,  he  says,  is  generally  under- 
wood to  be  symbolical  of  the  divinity  or  eternal 
life,  and  certainly  a  cross  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
temple  of  Serapis  as  the  Egyptian  emblem  of  the 
future  life,  as  may  be  haunt  in  Sozomen  and 
Rufinus.  Porter  also  states  that  the  Egyptian 
prietti  urged  its  being  found  on  the  walls  of  their 
temple  of  Serapis,  as  an  argument  with  the  vie- 
tonoos  army  of  Theodosius  to  save  it  from  de- 
struction. From  the  numerous  writings  cm  this 
•abject  by  La  Croie,  Jablonski,  Zoega,  Visconti, 
Pococke,  Pluche,  Petit  Radel,  and  others,  the 
•ymbol  of  the  cross  appears  to  have  been  most 
various  in  its  significations.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
Phallus,  sometimes  the  planet  Venus,  or  the 
Nikmeter,  or  an  emblem  of  the  four  elements,  or 
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the  seasons  (Creuier's  SymboUk,  pp.  168-9\  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  ancient  ana  even 
modern  Christian  writers  should  on  this  subject 
have  indulged  in  some  degree  of  refinement  and 
mysticism.  Justin  Martyr  (Apol.  i.  &  72)  says  . 
'  The  sign  of  the  cross  is  impressea  upon  the 
whole  of  nature.  There  is  hardly  a  handicrafts- 
man but  uses  the  figure  of  it  among  the  imple- 
moits  of  his  industry.  It  forms  a  part  of  man 
himself,  as  may  be  seen  when  he  raises  his  hands 
in  prayer/  In  like  manner  Minutius  Felix 
(c.  29)  :  <  Even  nature  itself  seems  to  have  formed 
this  figure  for  us.  We  have  a  natural  cross  on 
every  ship  whose  sails  are  spread,  in  every  yoke 
that  man  forms,  in  every  outspreading  of  his 
arms  in  prayer.  Thus  is  the  cross  found  both 
in  the  arrangements  of  nature,  and  among  the 
heathen.* 

According  to  Lipsius  {De  Cruee,  L  5-9)  and 
Gretser  (De  Cruee  Christiy  vol.  i.  c  1)  there 
were  in  general  two  kinds  of  crosses; — 1,  crux 
simplex ;  2,  crux  coroposita  or  compacta.  The 
first  consbted  of  a  stake  on  which  tne  criminal 
was  fastened  or  by  which  he  was  impaled.  For 
the  first  kind  of  punishment  a  tree  or  a  specially 
prepared  stake  was  used,  on  which  the  criminal 
was  bound,  and  either  lefl  to  perish,  or  imme- 
diately nut  to  death.  For  impaling  (infixio)  a 
long  ana  sharpened  piece  of  wo(xl  (pale)  was  em- 
ployed, on  which  the  criminal  was  put  as  on  a 
spit  Seneca  describes  this  kind  of  execution 
(Consolat,  ad  Marc.  c.  20):  <I  behold  these 
crosses,  not  of  one  kind,  but  made  difierently  by 
difierent  people.  Some  suspended  the  criminal 
with  his  head  turned  towards  the  earth ;  others 
drove  a  stake  through  his  body.'  This  cruel 
mode  of  execution  was  formerly  very  customary 
in  Russia,  China,  Turkey,  and  other  countries, 
and  is  not  yet  universally  slwlished  by  law. 

Of  the  crux  composita  or  compound  cross  there 
were  three  sorts:  1,  crux  decussata;  2,  crux 
commissa ;  3,  crux  immissa.  The  crux  decussata 
is  also  called  Andrew's  cross,  because  tradition 
reports  that  on  a  cross  of  this  kind  die  Apostle 
Andrew  suflered  death.  Jerome  (Comment,  on 
Jerem.  c.  31)  describes  this  cross  in  the  following 
terms : — Decussare  est  per  medium  secare  velut 
si  duse  regulsB  concurrant  ad  speciem  literas  X 
quas  figura  est  crucis :  saying  in  efiect  that  the 
name  indicates  two  lines  cutting  each  other  after 
the  manner  of  the  letter  X.  So  Isidonis  Hisp. 
(Orig,  1.  1.  3)  says  that  the  letter  X  denotes  a 
cross  and  the  number  ten  (in  Roman  numerals). 

The  crux  commissa,  Lipsius  states,  was  formed 
by  putting  a  cross  piece  of  wood  on  a  perpen- 
dicular one,  so  that  no  part  of  the  latter  may 
stand  above  the  former.  This  form  is  found  in 
the  figure  T.  Of  the  crux  immissa,  or,  as  others 
prefer  to  term  it,  crux  capitata,  the  following  is 
given  as  the  description  : — *  a  cross  in  which  the 
longer  piece  of  wood  or  pale  stands  above  the 
shorter  piece  which  runs  across  it  near  the  top.* 
It  is  distinguished  from  the  preceding  by  the  part 
of  the  longer  beam  which  is  above  the  shorter  or 

transverse,  thus  4-.  This  form  is  found  in  paint- 
ings more  frequently  than  any  other,  and  on  a 
cross  of  this  kind  our  Saviour  is  believed  to  have 
sufiered  death. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  cross  on  which  Jesus  was 
crucified,  and  of  every  particular  connected  with 
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it,  exact  information  ou{^ht  to  be  acceisible,  since 
four  ecclesiastical  historians  (Socrates,  i.  13,  So- 
lomen,  ii.  1,  Rufinns,  i.  7,  Theodoret,  i.  18)  con- 
cur in  stating  that  it  was  found  by  the  Emmess 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great  This 
event  is  assigned  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  326.  £u- 
sebius  alone  is  silent  on  die  discovery.  The  other 
writers  state  that  Helena,  when  seventy-nine  years 
of  age,  was  induced  by  flie  warmth  of  her  piety  to 
visit  the  places  which  the  Saviour  had  rendered 
sacred  by  his  presence  and  sufferings.  The 
hatred  of  the  heathen  had  led  them  to  obliterate 
as  much  as  possible  all  traces  of  the  memorable 
events  which  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  had  hal- 
lowed ;  and  to  cover  Mount  Calvary  with  stones 
and  earth  and  raise  thereon  a  temple  to  the 
goddess  Venus.  A  Jew,  however,  had  treasured 
up  what  traditions  he  could  gather,  and  was  thus 
enabled  to  point  out  to  Helena  the  spot  where 
our  Lord  had  been  buried.  The  place  being  ex- 
cavated three  crosses  were  found,  and  the  title 
which  that  of  Jesus  bore  was  also  found  lying 
apart  by  itself.  The  question  arose  how  the  cross 
of  Christ  was  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
two.  Macarius,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  suggested 
that  their  respective  efficacy  should  be  tried  as  to 
the  working  of  miracles.  Sick  persons  were 
brought  forward  and  touched  by  eaco  separately. 
One  only  wrought  the  desired  cures,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly acknowledged  to  be  the  true  cross.  A 
full  view  of  all  the  authorities  on  this  matter 
may  be  seen  in  Tillemont  (Mem,  Ecclet,  chapter 
on  Helena). 

Having  built  a  church  over  the  sacred  spot, 
Helena  deposited  within  it  the  chief  part  of  the 
real  cross.  The  remainder  she  conveyed  to  Con- 
stantinople, a  part  of  which  Ccmstantine  inserted 
in  the  head  of  a  statue  of  himself,  and  the  other 
part  was  sent  to  Rome;,  and  placed  in  the  church 
of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gterusalemme,  which  was  built 
expressly  to  receive  the  precious  relic.  When  sub- 
sequently a  festival  to  commemorate  the  discovery 
had  been  established,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
on  Easter  Sunday,  exhibited  to  tne  grateful  eyes 
of  eager  pilgrims  the  object  to  see  which  they 
had  travelled  so  fiur,  and  endured  so  much.  Those 
who  were  persons  of  substance  were  further  grati- 
fietl  by  obtaining,  at  dieir  full  price,  small  pieces 
of  tlie  cross  set  in  gold  and  gems ;  and  that  wonder 
might  not  pass  into  incr«lulity,  the  [woper  au- 
thorities gave  the  world  an  assurance  that  the 
holy  wood  possessed  the  power  of  self-multiplica- 
tion, and,  notwithstanding  the  innumerable  pieces 
which  had  been  taken  from  it  for  the  pleasure  and 
service  of  the  faithful,  remained  intact  and  entire 
as  at  the  tirst — ut  detrimenta  non  sentiret,  et 
quasi  intacta  permaneiet  (Paulinus,  Ep.  xi.  ad 
Sev^ 

The  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Persians, 
A.D.  614,  placed  the  remains  of  the  cross  in  the 
hands  of  Ohosroes  II.,  who  mockingly  omveyed 
them  to  his  capital.  Fourteen  years  afterwards, 
Heraclius  recovered  them,  and  had  them  carried 
first  to  CtHistantinople,  and  then  to  Jerusalem,  in 
such  pomp,  that  on  his  arrival  before  the  latter 
city,  he  found  the  gate  barred,  and  entrance  for- 
bidden. Instructed  as  to  the  cause  of  thb  hin- 
derance,  the  Emperor  laid  aside  the  trappings 
of  his  greatness,  and,  barefooted,  bore  on  his  own 
dwuldm  the  sacred  relic  up  to  the  gate,  which 
then  opened  of  itsdf,  and  allowed  bun  to  enter, 


and  thus  place  his  charge  beneath  the  dome  of 
tlie  sepulchre. 

From  this  time  no  more  is  heard  of  the  true 
cross,  which  may  liave  been  destroyed  hj  the 
Saracens  on  their  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  631. 
The  wooden  title,  however,  is  said  to  be  still  ^ 
served  in  Rome,  not  entire,  indeed,  for  only  dnni- 
nutive  fragments  remain  of  the  Hebrew  Icttos, 
so  that  no  one  can  say  what  in  reality  the  dor 
racters  are.  The  Gheek  and  Latin,  exceptiDf 
the  letter  Z,  are  both  written  afW  the  Eastern 
manner,  from  right  to  left  This  is  said  to  hart 
happened  either  because  they  were  written  bj  a 
Jew,  following  a  national  custom,  or  from  a  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  the  writer,  if  a  Roman,  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  what  was  usual  amoop 
the  Jews.  Nicetus  (Tiiuhu  SancL  CrueU)  boUs 
that  it  is  not  all  the  work  of  one  hand,  since  the 
Roman  letters  are  firmly  and  distinctly  cut,  bat 
the  Greek  letters,  very  badly.  He  thinks  that  s 
Jew  cut  the  Hebrew  (or  Aramsean)  and  Greek, 
and  a  Roman  the  Latin.  All  that  remaiia  of  tbe 
Greek  is  Na^ofxyovr  iS,  of  the  Latin,  Nazarami. 
It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  there  should 
appear  in  the  sole  Gredc  word,  what  some  ban 
thought  two  mistakes,  namely,  c  for  -»;,  a  sbi«t 
for  a  long  e;  and  the  termination  ovf  fer 
Of.    The  history  of  the  discovery  of  this  titk 
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is  wortliy  of  a  brief  notice.  When  sent  bv  Coo- 
stantine  \o  Rome,  it  was  deposited  in  a  Irada 
chest,  above  the  vaulted  roof  of  the  C^urdi  Sn. 
Croce,  in  a  little  window,  and  then  bricked  into 
the  wall ;  its  position  being  recorded  in  a  Hxmk 
inscription  without.  Time  rendered  the  iiiscrip> 
tion  almost  illegible;  and  ^  window,  oviiif  t» 
the  carelenness  of  workmen  engaged  in  re{ttiriiig 
the  church,  was  accidentally  broken  open,  wkeo 
the  holy  relic  was  discovered.  This  disoovcrr, 
and  the  genuineness  of  the  title,  Alexander  111* 
authenticated  by  a  bulL  The  lettcn  fbond  oo 
the  title,  if  taken  according  to  their  numericsl 
value,  make  1532,  a  circumstance  which  N 
Stifelius  to  fix  that  as  the  year  for  the  terminstiai 
of  the  world. 

Jortin  has,  in  his  own  manner  {Remarks,  voi. 
iii.),  discussed  the  evidence  whidi  bean  on  tbe 
discovery  and  genuineness  of  the  cross,  to  wM 
discussion  those  who  desire  satisfisction  may  refer. 
One  or  two  remarks  seem  required  in  this  ^^ 
None  of  the  audiorities  give  a  close  descnp(M<i 
of  the  three  crosses  said  to  have  been  found  in  ^ 
rubbish  under  the  temple  of  Venus,  which  is  tie 
less  surprising,  since  they  were  not  eye-witoestA' 
The  three  crosses,  it  appears,  were  rery  tnixA  slike. 
and  nothing  short  of  miracles  could  dntiogusli 
and  mark  that  of  the  Saviour  (nmfM«r  (i&Xw^* 
That  the  crosses  were  of  wood,  oJl  declarei,  huA  w 
one  states  die  pecoliarkiud  of  wood;  nm'vtBJ 
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■Mtilicm  fuund  id  tbi  lorn  hiitoriaua  of  the  tn- 
diiioo,  which  maj  be  traced  back  lu  Ibe  ilsyi  ur 
Chiywetiuii,  thai  the  true  cron  coiuiited  or  three 
kind),  cypcen,  {Hike,  and  cedar,  or  of  Ibui  kindi, 
cedaf,  cypnn,  paloif  andulive* 
QualiHT  ax  li)^i«  DomiDi  crui  dicitureiM; — 
Pacniciiatcnttiu;  corpui  Iniet  alia  cupnanu ; 
Palma  maiiiu  tetlnel ;  titulo  laitatiu  otiva. 
Liniui  (De  Cruet)  luppoK*  that  the  cmo  waa 
made  of  oak,  •ince  il  1>  likelj  h  would  he  coo- 
■tnicted  of  nich  wood  aa  wai  in«t  abundant,  and 
theiefim  probably  Deaml  at  hand,  and  oak  ptn 
[.Imtifiilly  Id  Judoa  :  the  relia  too  are  (aid  (o 
RKmbleook. 


a  the  top  of  the  ciom  of  our  Lord  (John 
xix.  19-23,  ^irl  roi  irravpav ;  comp.  Matt  iirii. 
37;  Uaik  iv.  36 j  Luke  xrlii.  IS):  the  fbnn 
(bdi  would  be  mneivhat  thin  ^.  Tbii  fact 
would  lead  to  the  eipectativ  of  more  accurate 
infonnatiaii  from  thoae  who  are  Bid  lu  have  found 
the  cnju.  The  language  of  the  Kriptuial  wtiten 
KH1U  to  imply  that  it  wae  only  on  the  cron  of 
Jdui  ttiat  a  title  woi  placed;  and  it  doa  not 
ihenfoie  appear  to  be  a  ca«e  lu  which  human  (a- 
gacitj  eould  have  been  eo  wholly  at  a  low  ai  the 
acuounli  imply ;  yet  Ruftnue  layi.  Hie  Jam  Au- 
mna  amb^uilalu  inmftun,  dicinum  JIagilal 
ttHiaumnim.  Probably  a  divine  (eitimony  woi 
nquired  by  other  coniideraliotit  than  luch  aa 
itm  from  the  eHential  atnbiguity  of  the  case. 
But  the  cmiducl  of  Helena  in  dividing  the  cron, 
■ettiug  aiide  one  part  for  Jerutalem,  another  for 
CoDslantinoplef  aud  another  u  a  phylacteriou  for 
bei  Hn,  and  the  lubdiviitoni  thereof,  which  lub- 
■tquHiliy  took  place,  rendered  it  impuBible  to 
mtn-ri^.w^  JD  miy  ntiifactory  manner,  not  only 
i^Ktbei  the  aUqed  wai  the  real  croei,  but  aim  of 
■bat  wood  and  in  what  ihape  it  had  been  made. 
Thit  only  then  at  to  the  ahape  of  the  Savioui'a 
cna  can  be  determined,  ihat  the  i^eialent  foim 
wia  that  of  the  crux  uapitata,  and  that  thii  farm 
it  gsieially  found  on  coins  and  in  the  lo-called 
Duoopam  (UuDter's  SiiuMider,  1.  iv). 

Hoeh  time  and  trouble  have  lieoi  waited  in 
diipUiDg  HE  to  whether  three  or  four  naila  were 
uatd  in  (utaiing  the  Lord  to  hia  croia.  Nnnnua 
affinna  (hat  three  only  were  uied,  in  which  he 
il  followed  by  Gregory  Nsiianien.  The  more 
goiaal  belief  girea  four  iiaiU,  an  opinion  which 
u  luppotted  at  much  length  and  by  curiuut  argu- 
■nenli  by  Curtiua,  an  Auguatitie  friar,  who  wrote 
>  trcaliM  Dt  Ciamt  Dominicia,  in  Ilie  beginning 
1^  (he  Kienteoith  century.  Otlien  have  carried 
the  Dumber  of  naila  lo  high  aa  fuurteen.  Of  the 
liur  oiginal  naila,  (be  Empreai  Helena  it  reported 
<o  We  thrown  one  inio  the  Adriatic,  when 
lurinjily  raging,  theieby  imiducing  an  iiiatant 
■"aim.  Tlie  eecood  ii  aaid  to  have  been  put  by 
Cmatantine  into  either  bii  helmet  or  crown.  Thia 
Mil,  however,  waa  aHerwarda  to  be  fomid  in  a 
miitikleil  ituie  in  (lie  church  of  Sta.  Cioce.  In 
t>K  Duumo  of  Milan  ia  a  third  nail,  which  Eu- 
Wliimafflrma  waa  driven  through  one  of  Jetua' 
luoOi,  and  which  Constantine  used  aa  a  bit,  in- 
laiding  thereby  to  verify  the  projjiecy  of  Zrcha- 
n^  [xiv.  10) !  '  In  (liat  day  aball  be  upcm  tht 


» tlie  fourth  nail. 


which  it  alleged  to  bare  beoi  driven  through  the 

~!ier'a  right  foot.      Thoae  who   maintain   the 

iber  of  naila  to  hare  been  more  than  four  have 

no  difficulty  in  finding  aa  many  naila  aa  thor 

hypotbeait  in   each  caae  needed,  and  aa  many 

aacted  placea  for  their  aafe  keeping. 

looier  diapute  bat  been  agitated  relative  to 
ciiteoce  of  a  Aypopodiura  or  (ahlet  whereon 
et  were  aupported.  Gregory  of  Toun,  who 
sen  the  alleged  true  croas,  affiima  that  it  had 
■uch  a  footitoal ;  but  his  dictum  haa  been  called 
in  queation.  It  ia,  however,  doubted  wbether  the 
*  I  alone^  without  a  prop  beneath,  could  aua- 
he  weijjbt  of  the  body,  and  acme  have  aup- 
poeed  that  a  kind  of  aeat  waa  placed,  m  which 
the  auSeier  may  be  aaid  to  have  in  aame  way  aat. 
The  contraveny  it  Created  at  length  in  the  Bnt  of 
'  e  four  Hypomatnata  de  Cruca  of  Bartholinua. 

CROW.    [R*VBH.] 

CROWNS  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  aucfa  a  manner  aa  in  moat  caaea  to 
indicate  tlie  circunutancea  uuder  which,  and 
(be  penoni  by  whom,  (hey  were  worn  ;  for  crowna 
were  leaa  excluaively  worn  by  aovereigua  than 
among  modem  natima.  Perhapt  it  would  be 
better  lo  lay  that  (he  term  '  crowna '  waa  applied 
to  othfr  ornaments  for  the  head  than  thoae  exclu- 
aively worn  by  royal  peraonagts,  and  to  which 
modem  utage  would  give  luch  diatinctire  name* 
at  coronet,  band,  mitre,  (iara,  garland,  &c. 

The  royal  crown  originated  in  the  diadem, 
which  wai  a  almpte  fillet  fattened  round  (he  head, 
and  tied  behind.  Thit  obvioualy  took  its  rite 
among  a  people  who  wore  long  hur,  and  uaed  a 
hand  to  prevent  it  from  falling  over  the  bee.  The 
idea  occurred  of  dialinguialiing  kingi  by  a  fillet 
of  different  colour  from  tha(  uaually  worn;  and 
being  ttiua  ealablitbed  aa  a  regal  distinction,  it 


continued  to  be  uaed  ai 

who  did  not  wear  the  hair  lonjf,  o 

to  confine  the  bead-dma.    We 


nployed 


CAndent  AtlaUe  Cnwna.] 
ip1e  fillet, 


(bit  diadem  at   .. 

broad,  fastened  rouud  Ibe  odierwite  bore  head; 
we  then  find  it  aa  a  band  of  gold  (No.  341^ 
flga.  2,6).     ■ 


JM 
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the  bui*  of  railed  omunaital  work  (flgs.  8.  T, 
8,  10),  in  which  cue  it  becumn  what  we  ilHiiild 
couider  &  cnnm ;  and  indeed  tbe  ori^ioal  diadem 
may  be  Inced  in  moat  ancient  croirni.  ¥ig.  lU 
it  curiou*,  not  onl J  ftom  rbetimplieiljof  i(»fotm, 
but  on  account  of  the  metallic  loop  to  be  psiMd 
undo-  Ibe  chin — ■  mode  of  Kcurin;  the  c 
probdilj  adapted  In  nar  oi  in  the  chace.  ' 
■e  Rnd  the  diadem  lunounding  tlie  head'dn 
cap  (figL  3,  e,  13),  and  whoi  thia  alio  it  i 
meuted,  the  diadem  majr  be  conaidered  i 
became  a  crown.  Hie  word  "ItJ  mmw  ia  aup- 
jKiaed  to  denote  a  diadem.  It  ia  applied  to  the 
macribed  plate  of  gold  in  ftontof  the  higl 
miln,  which  waa  tied  behind  bj  a  ribbon  {fixod. 
nix.  6 ;  mix.  3U},  and  which  waa  doiiblleaa 
■oinetfaingofthetamekindtliatweieeinfiga.8, 11. 
Thia  word  ia  alao  employed  to  denote  the  diadem 
which  Saul  vote  in  battle,  and  wliicli  wai  brought 
to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  ID),  and  alio  that  which 
wai  uaed  at  tiie  caronatiou  of  the  yoang  Jooah 

(3Kingiii.  12)iBod,>*aDalber<i 

clwwbeie  to  the  crown  uaed  in  thii  < 
))robabilitj  ia  that  Ibe  Hebretr  kingi  i 
time*  a  diadem  aod  aomelimH  a  crown,  and  that 
the  diadem  ooW  wai  acceenble  lo  the  high-priest, 
by  vboD)  Joaab  waa  ciowned,  the  crown  ilaelf 
beioK  moat  likely  in  (he  pimeaaioo  of  AUialiah. 
Aj  Paalm  lixiix.  «■<  certainly  compoaed  by 
David,  the  regal  uae  of  the  diadem  la  fuitber 
indicated  in  vene  39. 

The  mon  ^tneal  word  for  a  crown  ii  nlO]! 
Atarahi  and  it  ia  applied  to  crowna  and  head 
otnamenta  of  diflnvnt  aort*,  including  thoae  uaed 
by  the  king*.  When  applied  to  their  crowna,  it 
■ppeut  to  denote  the  atate  crown  aa  diatinguiabed 
from  the  diadem.  Thia,  tbe  Rabbina  allege,  vaa 
of  gold  aet  with  jewelj;  luch  waa  the  crown 
which  Datid  toA  from  the  king  of  tiie  Amo- 
rile*  (2  Sam.  lii.  30),  and  aflerwardi  wore  him- 
aeli;  a*  did  |in]bahly  bia  succcaaon.  OT  iU  abape 
it  ia  impoaaible  to  tbnn  any  notion,  unleai  by  r»- 
fereuce  to  Ibe  example*  of  ancient  crown*  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  cut  Theie  Sgiira,  how- 
ever, being  laken  moatly  from  eoina,  are  not 
of  that  vet<r  remote  antiquity  which  ve  ahould 
deaire  to  illuttrate  matten  pertaining  (o  the 
period  of  Ibe  Hebrew  monaichie*.  In  Egyjit 
and  Fenia  there  are  aculpturea  of  eailiei  date, 
repreaetiliiig  royal  crowna  in  the  ahape  of  a  dia- 
duguiibing  tian,  cap,  or  helmet,  of  metal,  and  of 


CROWNS. 

above  engnring  (No.  341).  Pig.  I  ia  fbe  cron 
of  Lower,  and  fig.  3  that  of  Upper  Kgypl:  and 
when  both  kingilinna  were  under  oie  w>Dei(V. 
the  two  crowtu  were  unitfd,  as  in  fig.  3.  anch 
union  of  the  cinwiu  of  different  countries  upon  goc 
head  is  matter  of  biatorical  record,  "ntui  vfan 
Ptolemy  Fhilometei  altered  Antiocli  aa  a  do. 
queror,  he  placed  on  hia  had  Am  ciowna  of  Egrpl 
and  of  Asia.  Tliii  would,  in  fact,  ianatiav 
ctuwna,  aa  hia  pmiou*  me  waa  doubtlea  llw 
double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Esypt.  TW 
diadeiD  of  two  or  three  lilleti  (fig*.  3,  4,  No.  IM) 
may  baie  been  aimilarlj  aignificsnt  of  damiuiiai 
over  two  or  three  counCriei.   Thee  arc  aDuiiin  U 

Tboe  Egyptian  tiana  were  worn  in  war,  andoi 

lillel  or  diadem  waa  used,  afibrding  corrobantiai 
of  a  previoua  remark. 


itii 


14*.    [Modem  AdatkCnnnu.] 
iportant  to  obaerre  that  the  milreofrtr 


higfa-priesl,  which  ia  also  called  a  crown  (Ki"l- 
xiii.  30),  waa  of  aimilar  oonalmcticn,  if  an  di(|^ 
'ith  tbe  additioti  of  the  golden  fillet  or  diaJem. 
Similar  alao  in  conabucCian  and  material,  ihn^ 
out  in  form,  was  tbe  ancient  Persian  crown,  t* 
which  there   ia   a  distinct  uame  in  the  bod  it 

■r(1.3i  ii.l7;vi.8),Tit'in3«*er.wWdi 
waa  dmibtleaa  Ibe  ddarii  or  dtara  (xitafa  ' 
Ki-rapit)^  tbe  high  cap  or  tiaia,  ao  often  mmtiw^ 
bjr  the  Greet  biatoriana.  Frem  ibe  deaeripdiw 
given  of  it,  thia  aeetna  to  have  been  a  aoainli< 
conical  c^  aurrouoded  bj  a  wnath  or  bid  t  an' 
Ibit  would  auggeat  a  rewmblance  lo  (Ig.  It,  Na 
340;  wbicb  ia  in  fact  copied  from  a  I^rlhiaiie 
later  Persian  coin.     This  one  ia  worthy  at  M? 

:ulBr  attention,  because  it  fiiima  a  eauwdiw 
link  between  Ibe  ancient  and  modsn  0)(b(u 

la,  the  latter  coneiating  eitberof  a  ea)^>ilka 
fold  or  tuibui,  variuualy  euriched  vilfa  aiijiLtM,  at 
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thtt  is;  or  of  a  sHfiT  ci^  of  elodi,  itedibd  witb 
}«eeunM  ftones.  It  mutt  often  occur  to  the 
studtnt  of  Biblical  antiquities  that  tb«  modem 
uMget  of  the  Bast  have  mort  resemblance  to  the 
moBt  ancient,  than  have  those  which  prevailed 
during  that  intermediate  or  classical  period  in 
which  its  peculiar  manners  and  institutions  were 
fiibject  to  much  extraneous  influence  ftom  the 
domination  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  So,  in 
the  present  instance,  we  are  much  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  such  head  tires  and  caps  as 
those  represented  in  Nos.  341  and  %i%  more 
conectly  represent  the  regal  *  crowns  *  of  the  Old 
Testament,  than  those  figured  in  Na  240  (with 
the  exception  of  fig.  12,  and  the  simple  diadems) ; 
which  however  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  style 
of  the  crowns  which  prevailed  in  and  before  the 
time  of  the  New  Testament 

Crowns  were  so  oAen  used  symbolically  to  ex- 
prcM  honour  and  power,  that  it  is  not  always  safe 
to  infer  national  usages  from  the  passages  in 
which  they  occur.  Hence  we  would  scarcely  con- 
clude from  Exek.  xxiii.  42,  that  crowns  were  worn 
by  Jewish  females,  although  that  they  wore  some 
ornament  which  might  be  so  called  is  probable 
from  other  sources.  Mr.  Lane  (Arctbian  Niffhta, 
i.  424^  mentions  that  until  about  two  centuries 
a^o  a  kind  of  crown  was  worn  by  Arabian  females 
of  wealth  and  distinction.  It  was  generally  a 
circle  of  jewelled  gold  (the  lower  edge  of  which 
was  Straight,  and  the  upper  fancifully  heightened 
to  a  mere  point),  surmounting  the  lower  part 
of  a  dome-shaped  cap,  with  a  jewel  or  some  other 
ornament  at  tne  summit 

It  is  certain  that  *  crowns  *  of  this  or  some 
similar  kind  were  worn  at  marriages  (Cant  iii. 
U;  Isa.  Ixi.  10);  and  it  would  appear  that  at 
feasts  and  public  festivals  '  crowns  of  rejoicing' 
were  customary.  These  were  probably  garlands 
(Wisd.  u.  8 ;  iv.  2;  Ecclus.  i.  Ill  The  *  crowns' 
or  garlands  which  were  given  to  the  victors  in  the 
public  games  are  more  than  once  alluded  to  in 
the  Epi^es  (1  Cor.  ix.  25 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  5;  iv.  8 ; 
I  Pet  V.  4). 

CROWN  OF  THORNS  [Thorns]. 

CRUCIFIXION— in  Greek  iycurraupovy ;  in 
Latin  crvci  njffigere,  in  crucem  agere  or  toUerCy 
in  later  times  cruet  Jlffere,  whence  our  crucifixion. 
To  describe  this  punishment  the  Jews  used  the 

general  term  2171%  for  crucifixion  is  a  kind  of 
banging ;  whence  Christ  in  the  polemical  writings 

of  the  Jews  is  designated  ^PJI,  *  the  hanged  one.* 
Crucifixion  was  a  most  cruel  and  disgraceful 
punishment ;  the  terms  applied  to  it  by  ancient 
writers  are, '  the  most  cruel  and  disgraceful  *  (Cic. 
Verr, ;  Laictan.  ItuHt,  iv.  26);  *  the  worst  possible 
punishment '  (Ulpian) ;  *  the  woivt  punishment  in 
the  world*  (PauJl.  v.  17).  It  was  the  punish- 
nimt  chiefly  of  slaves ;  accordingly  the  word/wr- 
«^,  *  cross-bearer,*  was  a  term  of  reproach  for 
■laves,  and  the  punishment  is  termed  servile  tup- 
pficium,  *  a  slave*s  punbhment*  (De  InfanU  quo 
Chr,  adfkctut  eat  eru,  supp.,  in  C.  H.  Lange*s  06- 
'^ntUL  Soar,),  Free-born  persons  also  sufiered 
ooeifixion,  but  only  humiles,  those  of  low  condi- 
tio and  provincials.  Citizens  could  not  be  cru- 
cified (Cic  Verr,  i.  5;  Quintil.  viii.  4;  Suet 
Goft.).  This  punishmient  was  reserved  for  the 
fWitest  crimes,  as  robbery,  piracy  (Sen.  Ep,  vii. 
Cic  i*e<roii.  71);  aMoasination,  perjury  (Firmic. 
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vi.  26) ;  sedition,  treason,  and  (in  the  case  of  sol- 
diers) desertioo  (Dion,  v.  52 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
22 ;  ApuL  Asm,  3).     Its  origin  is  ancient     In 
Thucjdides  (i.  110)  we  read  of  Inarus,  an  African 
king,  who  was  crucified  by  the  Egyptians.    The 
similar  fate  of  Polycrates,  who  suffered  under  the 
Persians,  is  detailed  by  Herodotus  (iii.  125),  who 
adds,  in  the  same  book  (159),  that  no  less  than 
300  persons  wofe  condemned   to  the   cross   by 
Darius,  afW  his  successful  siege  of  Babylon.  Va« 
lerius  Maximus  makes  crucifixion  the  common 
military  punishment  of  the  Carthaginians.    That 
the  Greeks  adopted  it  is  plain  from  the  cruel  exe- 
cutions which  Alexander  ordered  afler  the  capture 
of  Tyre,  when  2000  captives  were  nailed  to  crosses 
along  the  sea-shore  (Q.  Cortius,  iv.  4 ;  Justin, 
xviii.  3).     With  the  Romans  it  was  used  under 
their  early  monarchical  government,  and  was  tlie 
death  to  which  Horatius  was  adjudged  for  the  stem 
and  savage  murder  of  his  sister  (Liv.  i.  26),  where 
the  terms  employed  ^w  tiiat  the  punishment 
was  not  at  that  time  limited  to  any  rank  or  condi- 
tion.  It  appears  also  ftom  the  passage  that  scourg- 
ing (yerberato)  then  preceded  crucifixion,  as  un- 
doubtedly was  customary  in  later  times.    The 
column  to  which  Jesus  was  fastened  during  this 
cruel  infliction  is  stated  by  Jerome  {EpUt,  ad 
Eu8taehJ\  to  have  existed  in  his  time  m  the  por- 
tico of  me  holy  sepulchre,  and  to  have  retained 
marks  of  his  blood.      The   Jews  received  the 
punishment  of  crucifixion  from  the  Romans  (Jo- 
seph. Antiq,  xii.  14, 2 ;  xx.  6.  2 ;  £>e  BeU,  JutL  ii. 
12).    Though  it  has  been  a  matter  of  debate,  yet 
it  a|^)eaii  clear  that  crucifixion,  properly  so  called, 
was  not  originally  a  Hebrew  punishment  (Bor- 
mitii  de  cruce  num  Ebrtgor,  supp.  fuerit).    The 
condemned,  after   having  been  scourged  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  26;  Prud.  Enchir.  xli.  1),  had  to  bear 
their  cross,  or  at  least  the  transverse  beam,  to  the 
place  of  execution  (Plut  De  Tard,  Dei  Vind.  9 ; 
Artemid.  11,  41),  which  was  generally  in  some 
frequented  place  without  die  city  (Cic.  Verr.  v. 
66).    The  cross  itself,  or  the  upright  beam,  was 
fixed  in  the  ground  (Cic.  ad  Quint,  Fr,  i.  2 ; 
Pro  Hat,  iv.  2).     Arrived  at  the  spot  the  delin- 
quent was  supplied  with  an  intoxicating  drink, 
made  of  myrrn  and  other  bitter  herbs  (Pipping, 
Exeroit,  Acad,  Iv.),  and  Iiaving  been  stript  of  his 
clothing,  was  raised  and  affixed  to  the  cross,  by 
nails  driven  into  his  hands,  and  more  rarely  into 
his  feet ;  sometimes  tlie  feet  were  fastened  by  one 
nail  driven  through  both  (Tertull.  Adv.  Jud.  x. ; 
Sen.  De  Vita  Beat.  19 ;  Lactan.  iv.  13).   The  feet 
were  occasionally  bound  to  the  cross  by  cords, 
and  Xenophon  asserts  that  it  was  usual  among 
the  Egyptians  to  bind  in  this  manner  not  only  the 
feet  but  the  hands.    A  small  tablet  (tittdus),  de- 
claring the  crime,  was  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
cross  (Sueton.  Col,  38 ;  Dom,  10 ;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eecles,  v.  I).    The  body  of  the  crucified  person 
rested  on  a  sort  of  seat  (iniyfut)  (Iren.  Adv.  Her,  iu 
42).    The  criminal  died  under  the  most  frightful 
sufferings — so  great  that  even  amid  the  raging 
passions  of  war  pity  was  sometimes  excited.     Jo- 
sephus  {De  BeU.  Jud,  v.  xi.  1)  narrates  of  caprives 
taken  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  that  *  they  were 
first  whipped,  and  tormented  with  all  sorts  of  tor- 
tures, and  then  crucified  before  the  walls  of  the  city. 
The  soldiers,  out  of  the  «nrath  and  hatred  they 
bore  the  Jews,  nailed  those  they  caught  one  afUr 
one  way  and  another  after  another,  to  crosses,  by 
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way  of  jest,  when  their  multitude  was  so  great  that 
room  was  wanting  for  die  crosses,  and  crosses  want> 
ing  for  the  bodies.  This  miserable  procedure 
made  Titus  greatly  pitj  them/  Sometimes  the 
suffering  was  shortened  and  abated  by  breaking 
the  legs  of  the  criminal — crura  fracta  (Cic. 
Phil.  xiii.  12).  After  death,  among  the  headiens, 
the  bodies  commmily  remained  on  the  cross  till 
they  wasted  away,  or  were  devoured  by  birds  of 
prey  (Horat  Eput.  i.  16,  48;  Non  pasce»  in 
cruce  ccrvos;  Plant  Mil.  Olor.  ii.  4,  19;  Plin. 
Hiat,  Nat.  xxxvi.  24).  A  military  guard  was 
•et  near  the  cross,  to  prevent  the  corpse  from 
being  taken  away  for  burial  (Plut  Ckomen, 
39;  Petron.  Satyr,  iii.  6;  Sen.  Ep.  101).  But 
among  the  Jews  the  dead  body  was  customarily 
taken  down  and  buried.  Josephus  says  {De 
Bell.  Jud.  y.  2),  <the  Jews  used  to  take  so 
much  care  of  the  burial  of  men  that  they  took 
down  those  that  were  condemned  and  crucified, 
and  buried  them  before  the  going  down  of  the  sun." 
In  order  that  death  might  be  hastened,  and  the 
law  might  not  be  violated,  the  Jews  were  accus- 
tomed to  break  the  legs  (John  xiz.  21 ;  Deut.  xxi. 
22 ;  Casaub.  Exerc.Antibaron.  p.  537 ;  Lipsius,  De 
Cruc.  lib.  iii.).  There  was  a  bare  possibility  in  some 
cases  of  tliose  who  had  suffered  this  punishment 
recovering  after  being  taken  down,  under  medical 
treatment.  Josephus  thus  writes  (  Vit.  75), '  I  saw 
many  captives  crucified,  and  I  remembered  three 
of  them  as  my  former  acc^uaintance.  I  was  very 
sorry  at  this,  and  went  with  tears  in  my  eyes  to 
Titus;  so  he  immediately  commanded  tliem  to 
be  taken  down,  and  to  receive  the  greatest  care  in 
order  to  their  recovery ;  yet  two  of  them  died  un- 
der ihe  physician  s  hands,  while  the  third  reco- 
vered." Compare  Bretschneider,  in  d.  Studien  u, 
KrU.f  1832,  vol.  ii.  p.  625.  The  execution  took 
place  at  tlie  hands  of  the  camifex,  or  hangman,  at- 
tended by  a  band  of  soldiers,  and  in  Rome,  under 
the  su{)ervision  of  the  Triumviri  Capitales  (Tac 
Ann.  XV.  60;  Lactan.  iv.  26).  The  accounts  given 
in  the  Gospels  of  the  execution  of  Jesus  Christ  are 
in  entire  agreement  with  the  customs  and  prac- 
tices of  tlie  Romans  in  this  particular  (Tliomck, 
Glaubwiirdigkeit  der  Evangel.  Oesch.  p.  361). 
The  punishment  continued  in  the  Roman  empire 
till  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  it  was  abolished 
through  the  influence  of  ihe  Christian  religion. 
Examples  of  it  are  found  in  the  early  part  of  the 
erapCTor  s  reign,  but  the  reverence  which,  at  a  later 
penod,  he  was  led  to  feel  for  the  cross,  induced 
him  to  put  an  end  to  the  inhuman  practice.  (Aur. 
VictCAr^.  41;  Sosom.  i.  8;  Niceph.  vii.  46; 
Finnic,  viii.  20).  There  is  a  classical  work  on 
the  subject  by  Lipsius,  Antwerp,  1594  and 
1637.  Other  Taluabie  works,  besides  those  which 
have  been  named  in  this  and  the  article  Cross, 
are  by  Vossius,  Gretser,  CaJixtus,  Salmasius,  and 
Kipping.  Sagittarius,  BiniBus,  Dilher,  &c.  have 
treated  specially  on  the  application  of  this  pun- 
ishment in  the  case  of  our  Lord.  The  more 
ancient  literature  on  the  subject  is  detailed  in 
Fabric.  BibHogr.  Antiguar.  Hamb.  1760,  p.  755, 
iqq. — J.  R.  B. 

CRUCIFIXION,  DEATH  BY  (physically 
considered),  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  sympathetic 
fever  which  is  excited  by  the  wounds,  and  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  to  the  weather,  privation  of 
water,  and  the  painfully' constrained  position  of 
the  body.    Traumatic  fever  corresponds,  in  in- 
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tensity  and  in  character,  to  &e  local  inflsmiastiifi 
of  the  wound.    In  the  first  stage,  while  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  wound  is  chiu«ctertsed  by  best, 
swelling,  and  great  pain,  tiie  fever  is  highly  in- 
flammatory ;  and  the  sufferer  complains  of  hat, 
throbbing   headache,   intense  thirst,  lesdeMieH, 
and  anxiety.     As  soon  as  suppuration  sets  in,  tk 
fever  somewhat  abates,  and  gradually  ceases  «i 
suppuration  di  minifies  and  the  stage  of  cicatda* 
tion  approaches.     But  if  the  wound  be  prevented 
from  healing,  and  suppuraHon  continue,  the  fever 
assumes  a  hectic  character,  and  will  sooner  or 
later  exhaust  the  powers  of  life.     When,  hsv- 
ever,  the  inflammation  of  the  wound  is  so  inicnK 
as  to  produce  mortification,  nerroos  defveMn 
is  the  immediate  consequence ;  and  if  the  csnie 
of  this  excessive  inflammation  of  the  wound  sdU 
continues,  as  is  the  case  in  crucifixion,  the  safiofr 
rapidly  sinks.     He  is  no  longer  sensitJe  of  pain, 
but  his  anxiety  and  sense  of  prostration  are  o- 
cessive ;  hiccup  supervenes,  his  skin  is  moistened 
with  a  cold  clammy  sweat,  and  death  ensues.  It 
is  in  this  manner  that  death  on  the  cross  moit 
have  taken  place,  in  an  ordinarilT  heakby  con- 
stitution.    The  wounds  in  themaelres  were  art 
fatal ;  but,  as  long  as  the  nails  remained  in  theoi, 
the  inflammation  must  have  increased  in  intenity 
until  it  produced  gangrene.     De  la  Condaminf 
witnessed  the  crucifixion  of  two  women  of  thcie 
fanatic  Jansenists  called  Convulstonnaires.    One 
of  them,  who  had  been  crucified  thrice  UKare, 
remained  on  the  cross  for  three  hours.     Thej  soT- 
fered  most  pain  from  the  operation  of  extracting 
the  nails ;  and  it  was  not  until  then  that  they  lost 
more  than  a  few  drops  of  blood  from  their  wouuk 
After  they  were  taken  down,  they   seemed  to 
suffer  little,  and  speedily  recovered  (Correspond 
de  Grimm  et  Diderot,  ii.  75).     The  prohabUities 
of  recovery  after  crucifixion  would  of  course  <)e- 
pend  on  the  degree  of  constitutional  iiritstito 
that  had  been  already  excited.     Josephus  ( Fits, 
Ti)  relates  that  of  three  of  his  friends,  for  wbeni 
he  had  obtained  a  release  from  the  cross,  only 
one  survived.     The  period  at  which  death  oc- 
curred was  very  variable,  as  it  depended  on  tbe 
constitution  of  ihe  sufferer,  as  well  as  on  the  dc^^ree 
of  exposure,  and  the  state  of  tlie  weather.  It  rasr, 
however,  be  asserted  that  death  would  not  take 
place  until  the  local  inflammation  had  run  ite 
course;  and  though  this  process  may  be  veaxA 
hastened  by  fatigue  and  the  alternate  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  cold  night  air,  it  ismt 
completed  before  forty-eight  hours,  under  ordinsrj 
circumstances,  and  in  healthy  constitutions;  » 
that  we  may  consider  thirty-six  hours  to  be  the 
eariiest  period  at  which  crucifixion  would  occsmb 
death  in  a  healthy  adult     Many  of  tbe  wounded 
at  Waterloo  were  brought  into  the  hospitals  afte 
having  lain  three  days  on  the  field,  and  even  then 
sometimes  recovered  from  severe  operatiuns.    It 
cannot  be  objected  that  the  beat  of  an  Easton 
climate  may  not  have  been  duly  considered  is 
the  above  estimate ;  for  many  cases  aie  reooided 
of  persons  having  survived  a  much^hmgcr  tiot 
than  is  here  mentioned,  even  as  Img  as  eigfat  or 
nine  days.     Eusebius  (Hiat  Ecdet.  iii.  fi)  esys 
that  many  of  the  martyrs  in  Egypt^  who  were 
crucified  with  their  heads  downwsrai,  periihed 
by  hunger.    This  assertion,  however,  mmt  not 
be  misunderstood.     It  was  very  natural  to  mj^ 
pose  that  hunger  was  the  cause  of  death,  when  if 
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was  known  that  no  food  had  been  taken,  and  when, 
as  muBt  have  happened  in  lingering  cases  of  cru- 
cifixion, the  body  was  seen  to  be  emaciated.  But 
it  has  been  shown  above  that  the  nails  in  the 
hands  and  feet  must  inevitably  have  given  rise  to 
such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as  to  produce  mor- 
tification, and  ultimately  death  ;  and  it  is  equally 
certain  that  food  would  not,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  contributed  to  support  life.  More- 
over, it  may  be  added  that  after  the  first  few 
hours,  as  soon  as  fever  had  been  fully  excited, 
the  suflerer  would  lose  all  desire  for  food.  The 
wuit  of  water  was  a  much  man  important 
imvation.  It  must  have  caused  dMt  sufierer  in- 
expressible anguish,  and  have  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  hasten  death.  As-Sujuti,  a  cele- 
brated Arabic  writer,  gives  an  interesting  account 
of  a  young  Turk  who  was  crucified  at  Damascus 
A.D.  1347.  It  is  particularly  mentioned  that  his 
hands  and  feet  were  nailed,  and  even  his  arms 
(but  not  as  if  it  was  in  any  way  remaricable). 
He  complained  of  intense  thirst  on  the  first  day, 
and  his  sufferings  were  greatly  increased  by  his 
oontinually  seeing  before  him  the  waters  of  the 
BaradS,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  was  crucified. 
He  survived  two  days,  from  the  noon  of  Friday 
to  the  noon  of  Sunday  (Kotegaxten^Chrettomathia 
Arabiea,  p.  63,  sq.>— W.  A.  N. 

CRUSE.  T1u«e  Hebrew  words  are  thus  trans- 
lated in  the  Au^orized  Version  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  1 1 ; 
1  Kings  xiv.  3 ;  2  Kings  ii.  20).  This  now  ob- 
solete English  word  denotes  a  small  vessel  for 
holding  water  or  other  liquids.  Such  are  noticed 
under  Bottle,  Dish,  Pitchbb. 

CRYSTAL  (rrS>  kerachy  and  B^3|  gabish; 
both  rendered  in  the  Sept  by  icptWaAAof,  which 
alio  occurs  in  Rev.  xxi.  11).    There  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  crystal  is  intended  by  the  Greek 
word  in  Rev.  xxL  1 1,  as  indeed  the  phrase  of  com- 
pariMHi  *  clear  as  crystal^  would  seem  naturally  to 
suggest     It  is  not  very  certain,  nor  very  likely, 
that  the  Hebrew  word  gabish  (Job  xxviii.  18) 
means  crystal ;  but  as  the  otiier  word  so  rendered 
{ketuck)  denotes  ice,  to  which  crystal  bears  so 
much  external  resemblance;  and  as  in  Ezek.  i.  22 
it  occurs  with  an  applicati<m  so  similar  to  the 
irp^oToAAor  of  Rev.  xxi.  1 1,  we  may  with  much 
confidence  take  this  to  be  its  meaning.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  more  apparent  when  we  recollect  that  crystal 
was  anciently  held  to  be  only  pure  water,  con- 
gealed by  great  length  of  time  into  ice  harder 
than   die  common  (Diod.    Sic.    ii.  52;    Plin. 
BiMt,  NaL  xxxvii.   2)^  and   hence  the  Greek 
word  for  it,  in  its  more  proper  signification,  also 
signifies  ice.    From  this  it  necessarily  followed 
that   crystal    could  only  be  produced  in  the 
Kgions  of  perpetual  ice;  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly the   ancient  belief;   but  we  now  know 
that  it  is  found  in  the  warmest  regions.     Theo- 
phrastus  (54)  reckons  crystal  among  the  pellucid 
(tooes  used  for  engraved  seals.    In  common  par- 
lance we  apply  the  term  cryital  (as  the  ancients 
tpparently  did)  to  a  glass-like  transparent  stone, 
c<'onnonly  oSb.  hexagonal  form,  which,  from  being 
^onsA  in  rocks,  is  called  by  mineralogists  rock- 
crystal.    It  is  a  stone  of  the  flint  family,  the  most 
Kfiued  kind  of  quartx. 

CUBIT  is  a  word  derived  immediately  from 
^  Latin  cMtua,  the  lower  arm.  The  length  of 
the  cnbil  has  varied  in  diflerent  natioiiS)  and  at 
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different  times.  Derived  as  the  measure  is  from 
a  part  of  the  human  body,  and  as  the  human 
stature  has  been  of  very  dissimilar  length,  the 
cubit  must  of  necessity  have  been  various.  The 
lower  arm,  moreover,  may  take  in  the  entire 
length  from  die  elbow  to  the  tip  of  the  third  or 
longest  finger,  or  it  may  be  considered  as  extend- 
ing from  the  elbow  merely  to  the  root  of  the  hand 
at  the  wrist  omitting  the  whole  length  of  the 
hand  itself.  If  the  definition  of  Celsus  (viii.  1) 
is  taken,  and  the  cubit  is  identified  with  the  Ulna, 
the  imder  and  longer  oi  the  two  bones  of  which 
the  arm  consists,  still  a  fixed  and  invariable 
measure  is  not  gained.  That  the  cubit  (M&K) 
among  the  Hebrews  was  derived  as  a  measure  from 
the  human  body,  is  clear  from  Deut  iii.  11 — *  after 
the  cubit  of  a  man.^  But  it  is  didicult  to  deter- 
mine whether  this  cubit  was  understood  as  ex- 
tending to  the  wrist  or  the  end  of  the  third 
finger.  As  however  the  latter  seems  most  natural, 
since  men,  when  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  seeking 
in  their  own  frames  standards  of  measure  were 
likely  to  take  both  the  entire  foot  and  the  entire 
fore-arm,  the  probability  is  that  the  longer  was  the 
original  cubit,  namely,  the  length  from  the  elbow 
to  Uie  extremity  of  the  longest  finger.  To  this  opi- 
nifm  Winer  {Handw«rterb%tchy  art. '  EUe')  inclines, 
and  he  denies  that  they  are  right  who  make  the 
cubit  merely  four  hand-breadths.  He  mentions 
in  corroboration  that  the  Egyptian  cubit,  which 
it  is  likely  tlie  Hebrews  would  adopt  ctmsisting 
oi  six  hand-breadths,  is  found  on  the  ruins  of 
Memphis  {Journal  dea  SavanSf  1822,  Nov,  Dec. 
comp.  Herod,  ii.  149).  The  Rabbins  also  {Mi$chn. 
Chelim.  xvii.  9)  assign  six  hand-breadths  to  the 
Mosaic  cubit.  By  comparing  Josephus  {Antiq. 
iii.  6.  5)  with  Exod.  xxv.  10,  it  will,  moreover,  be 
found  that  the  weight  of  his  autlM)rity  is  in  the 
same  scale.  According  to  him,  a  cubit  is  equal 
to  two  spans.  Now,  a  span  is  equal  to  three 
hand-breadths  (Schmidt,  BibL  Mathemat,  p.  117  ; 
Eisen -Schmidt  De  Ponderibus,  p.  1 10) ;  a  cubit 
therefore  is  equal  to  six  hand-br^ulths. 

The  hand4}readth  (HBD)  is  found  as  a  measuie 
in  I  Kings  vii.  26,  comp.  Jer.  Iii.  21.  In  the  lat- 
ter passage,  tlie  finger-breadth  (y^VM)  is  another 
measure.  The  span  (n")T)  also  occurs  Exod. 
xxviii.  16.  So  that,  it  ajqiears,  measures  of 
length  were,  for  the  most  part,  borrowed  by  the 
Hebrews  from  members  of  the  human  body. 
Still  no  absolute  and  invariable  standard  presents 
itself.  If  the  question,  What  is  a  hand  or  a  finger^ 
breadth  t  be  asked,  the  answer  can  be  only  an 
approximation  to  Uid.  If,  however,  the  palm  or 
hand-breadth  is  taken  at  3^  inches,  then  the 
cubit  will  amount  to  21  inches. 

In  addition  to  the  common  cubit,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  a  longer  one  of  6  palms  4  inches.  The 
Hebrews  also  have  been  thought  to  have  had  a 
longer  cubit;  for,  in  Exek.  xl.  5,  we  read  of  a 
cubit  which  seems  to  be  an  ordinary  '  cubit  and 
an  hand-breadth ;'  see  also  Ezek.  xliii.  13,  where 
it  is  expressly  said  *•  the  cubit  is  a  cubit  and  au 
band-breadth."  The  prophet  has  been  supposed 
to  refer  here  to  the  then  current  Babylonian  cubit 
—a  measure  which  it  is  thought  the  Jews  bor- 
rowed during  the  period  of  their  captivity.  The 
Rabbins  make  a  distinction  between  the  commwi 
cubit  of  5  hand-breadths,  and  the  sacred  cubit  of 
6  handbreadths,  a  distinction  which  is  held  to  be  in- 
sufficiently supported  both  by  Winer  {Htmd,  in 
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Toe.)aii<lI>eWctte(^rcAffo%i«,p.n8).  CotuuII 
Lainy,  Dt  Ti^emaaih,  c.  B ;  Cwptor,  Apparat. 
p.6T6.  In  the  New  TeiUment,  our  Lonl  clmnc- 
teriiti  calljnnplo^i  the  term  cubit  (MBtLiivii.6; 
Luke  lit.  33)  (in  the  mrorcemenl  of  n  moral  and 
ipiritual  leuon.  The  term  alto  occur*  in  Jdin 
xii.  8,  ud  in  Rei.  ui.  17.  In  Lev.  six.  33, 
jnitice  in  mraiares,  aa  welt  u  iii  weight!,  is 
ftrielly  enjoined.— J.  R  B. 

CUCKOW.  tint?  ifiachaph.  occun  onlj  in 
Lev.  li.  18,  ttmoDB  birdi  of  prey  not  clearly  iden- 
tifled,  hut  declared  to  be  unclean.  Our  venion 
and  othera  haie  rendered  it  '  cuckcnr,'  whicJi.  if 
correct,  elandi  ceitainly  out  of  the  order  of  all 
affinity  with  the  other  ipeciei  enumerated  ;  and 
althnu)^  the  cuckour  is  a  winter  and  spring  bird, 
distinclly  heard,  it  apjiean,  by  Mr.  Buckinghani, 
early  in  April,  while  croaing  the  mountain! 
between  Doniascus  and  Sidim,  at  that  lime  co- 
vered with  mow,  it  could  icarcely  deterve  to  he 
included  in  the  prohibited  liat — rur  the  epeciei  is 
every  where  tcarce.  Shachai^  may  be  an  imita- 
tion of  ib  voice,  linee  the  Aiabi  call  it  Teer-et- 
yatoub,  or  tlie  bird  of  Jacob,  becauie  in  tta  oong 
it  seems  to  repeat  the  pabriarch^a  oame.  Bochart 
and  Dr.  A.  Clarke  derive  Shachaph  frnrn  Sofke- 
peth,  '  a  waitiog,'  and  thaice  apnly  it  to  the 
sea-gull  m  sea-mew,  a  bird  pretended  to  be  in- 
capableof  becoming  plumporfleihy.  Etymology 
thui  applied  caimot  tail  to  lead  to  error ;  for  the 
gidl  tnbe,  lo  far  from  being  lean,  are  usually 
very  taX,  but  exceedingly  oily  and  redolent  of 
Hib. 

With  regard  b>  Dr.  Shaw's  proposed  identifl- 


ing  oa  grain,  like  all  galli 
prone  to  devour  reptiles,  and  therefore  are  not 
necessarilv  clean  hinii;  but,  unfortunately,  what 
the  Rhaad  may  be  is  a  question  which  the  cha- 
racters assigned  to  both  the  specia  leave  undeter- 
mined. The  black  tuft  of  fealbeni  beneath  the 
tiiroat,  the  white  belly,  and  bulk  of  hody,  seem 
to  imply  that  he  alluded  lo  two  species  of  smaHer 
Bustards  or  Pinocles,  such  as  the  Ota  Torqunta, 
Otis  Kuba,  Otii  Habara,  Tetrix  CamptilriiiOithe 
Katta,  Ptmclet  Alchata,  all  of  which  raide  in  or 
Tkear  Palestine,  or  make^eir  passage  througii  thai 
country  in  the  proper  season  (Kifto's  Pictorial 
Paleilinc,  i.  408) ;  have  a  low  flight  with  healing 
wings,  and  rmces  which  may  have  suggested  [he 
name  Rhaod.  And  as  for  'ZafZaf,'  Hanelquist 
notices  a  Salii,  to  which  he  has  given  the  focal 
name  or  '  Saf  Saf,'  proving  tiiat  the  same  dis- 
sifllable  by  which  Shaw  designates  a  bird  is 
likewise  applied  to  a  tree  of  tlie  wiltuw  genus, 
and  lliat  perban  some  mistake  has  been  mode  in 
referring  it  lo  the  Rhaad. 

Upon  Ihe  whole,  while  so  much  obscurity  stil! 
remains  on  the  subject,  the  inlerprelaiion  of  Sha- 
chaph by  Cuckow  iliouid,  we  think,  remain  undis- 
turbed.—C.  H.  S. 

CUCUMBERS.    [KisHuiH.] 

CUHHIN  {p9;  N.T.ir^/i.H»>),orK*HHon, 
is  an  umbelliferoiu  plant,  mentioned  both  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which,  like  tlie 
dill  and  tlie  coriander,  ccntinues  to  be  culti- 
vated in  modem,  a*  it  was  in  ancient  times,  in 
Eaitem  countries.  These  are  similar  to,  and 
used  fn  many  of  tlu  nine  purposes  as   the 
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anise  and  caraway,  which  supply  tbeit  piste, 
and  are  more  coramco  in  Enrope.  All  tbev 
plants  umduce  fhiils,  commonly  called  snds, 
which  abound  in  essential  oil  of  a  mote  or  let 
grateful  flavour,  and  warm  stimulating  natmr  -. 
hence  ihey  were  employed  in  ancient  as  m  Be- 
dem  times,  both  aa  condiments  and  as  medidm. 
So  we  find  the  Cummin  mentioned  by  Bippo- 
cratea,  and  alio  by  Dioscoridea,  under  the  name 
of  nt/imr.  The  loiter  writer  diatinguishei  aefeitl 
varieties,  b'lt  Ihe  principal  is  called  fiiupar,  otis- 
livum,  which  the  AraJit,  following  Dioscon^ 
describe  under  the  name  of  imiiooji  6oyA».  a  gar 
den  that  cultivated  cummin.  The  Arabic  DSme 
loo  similar  la  Ibe  Hetm 
allow  us  to  doubt  Ibetr  idmtitr, 
aa  we  find  it,  in  the  Greek  tam  of 
'furor,  employed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hip- 
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Cummin  is  first  mentioned  In  Isaiah  (iiviii.Si^4 
■  When  he  (die  ploughman)  hath  made  plain  tbt 
face  thereof,  doth  be  not  cast  abroad  the  Gtclia. 
and  acatter  tiie  cummin ;'  showing  thai  it  usi 
eilenaively  cultivated,  aa  it  ia  in  the  present  dsy. 
in  Eastern  countriei,  aa  for  even  aa  India.  In 
the  south  of  Europe  it  ia  also  cultivated  lo  bum 
Client.  England  is  chiefly  supplied  frixn  Malta 
and  Sicilv  i  53  cwt.  having  been  imported  in  die 
year  1H39  fmm  these  islands.  In  the  above  chw- 
terurisaiah(ver.  37)  cummin  is  again  menlimed  * 
'  For  the  filches  are  not  threshed  with  a  threshm; 
inttiument.  neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  ahaii 
upon  the  cummin  -,  but  the  Htche*  un  beaten  rat 
wilh  a  staff,  and  the  cummin  wiih  a  rod.'  Tliii 
is  most  applicable  to  the  fruit  of  Ihe  connnm 
cummin,  which,  when  ripe,'  may  be  •epanl'd 
from  the  stalk  with  the  slightest  stroke,  and  would 
be  completely  destroyed  by  the  turning  loond  of 
a  wheel,  which,  bruising  Ihe  seed,  wouM  [at" 
out  the  oil  on  which  its  virtues  depend. 

In  Ihe  New  Testament,  cummin  is  menfiawd 
in  Matt.  niii.  33,  where  our  Savionr  dmnunev 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  who  paid  their  ■  titbe  of 
mint,  and  anise,  and  cummin,'  but  negleded  the 
weighler  matten  of  the  law.  In  Ihe  Talmudiol 
tmct  Z>ewui^  quoted  by  Celsius  (i.  p.  319),  eum- 
min  is  mmticned  as  one  of  the  thmgs  n^olsily 
tilhed  :  ■  Ra  istn  decimantur  dubiis  omni  lew' 
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nlatba,  dactyli,  siliqiuB,  oryxa  et  caminum.* 
NotwithttaiMliDg  the  numevoui  distinct  notices  of 
cummin,  and  its  difference  from  caraway,  it  is 
curious  bow  Celsius  (/.  c.  p.  516)  could  have  ad- 
duced the  eatrum  of  Tbeophrastus  and  Dioscorides 
as  identical  with  the  cuminum.  So  in  the  transla- 
tion of  RoeenmUlIer  {Bi&l,  BoL  p.  99)  we  have 
ctmtm  Carvi  given  as  the  systematic  name  of  cu- 
minum,  making  the  latter  the  caraway  plant, 
which  it  is  not---J.  F.  R. 

CUSH  (t^3 ;  Xois)y  the  eldest  son  of  Ham 
(Gren.  X.  6  ;  I  Chron.  i.  8),  from  whom  seems  to 
have  been  derived  the  name  of  the  land  of  Cush, 
which  is  commonly  rendered  by  the  Sept, 
AtBunrlof  and  by  the  Vulgate,  JEthwpia;  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  by  almost  all  other 
venions,  ancient  and  modem.  The  German 
transIati(Hi  of  Luther  has  Mohrenland,  which  is 
eouivalent  to  Negroland,  or  the  Country  of  the 
Blacks.  A  native  was  called  Cwhi,  ^E^D, 
Aid^otfr,  i^thiops  (Jer.  xiii.  23),  the  feminine  of 
which  was  Cmhith.  TC^'2.  Alet6wta<ra,  vEthi- 
opissa  (Num.  xii.  11  and  the  plural  Cushiim, 
D^^B^D,  Al0iow€s,  iEthiopes  (Amos  ix.  7). 

The-locality  of  the  land  of  Cush  is  a  question 
upon  which  eminent  authorities  have  been  divided ; 
for  while  Bochart  (Phalefff  iv.  2)  maintained  that 
it  was  exclusively  in  Arabia,  Gesenius  (Lex,  in 
voce^  held  with  no  less  pertinacity  that  it  is  to  be 
lougDt  f(«  no  where  but  m  Africa.  In  this  opinion 
he  is  supported  by  Schulthess  of  Zurich,  m  his 
*  Parcutiet'  (p.  11,  101).  Others  again,  such  as 
Michaelis  (Spicilep.  Geogr.  Heb.  Ext.  cap.  2,  p. 
237),  and  Rosenmiiller  (BibL  Geogr.  by  Morren, 
vol.  i.  p.  80  ;  voL  iii.  p.  280),  have  supposed  that 
the  name  Cush  was  applied  to  tracts  of  country 
both  in  Arabia  and  Afnca — a  circumstance  whidi 
would  easily  be  accounted  for,  on  the  very  probable 
opposition,  that  the  descendants  of  the  primi- 
tive Cushite  tribes,  who  had  settled  in  the  former 
country,  emigrated  across  the  Red  Sea  to  the  latter 
region  of  the  earth,  carrying  with  them  the  name 
(tf  Cush,  their  remote  progenitor.  This  idea  had 
been  developed  by  Eichhom,  in  his  Dissertation 
entitled  Verotimilia  de  Cuschmif  1774. 

The  existence  of  an  African  Cush  cannot  rea- 
aonably  be  questioned,  though  the  term  is  employed 
in  Scripture  with  great  latitude,  sometimes  deno- 
tmg  an  extensive  but  undefined  country  (Ethio- 
pia), and  at  other  times  one  particular  kingdom 
(Meroe).  It  is  expressly  described  by  Ezekiel  as 
lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt  beyond  Syene  (xxix. 
10;  comp.  XXX.  4-6.— Strabo,  xvii.  p.  817 ;  Pliny, 
Hot  Nat.  vi.  35 ;  Joseph.  De  Bell  Jud.  i  v.  10,  5). 
Hence  we  find  Mi»aim  and  Cush  (i.  e.  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia)  so  often  classed  together  by  the  pro- 
phets, e.  g.  Ps.  Ixviii.  31;  Isa.  xi.  11;  xx.  4; 
xUiu  3 ;  xlv.  1 4 ;  Nahum  iii.  9.  The  inhabitants 
*te  elsewhere  spoken  o(  in  connection  with  the 
Lobim  and  Sukkiim  (2  Chron.  xii.  3 ;  xvi.  8 ; 
Jer.  xlvi.  7 ;  Dan.  xi.  43),  supposed  to  be  the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopic  Troglodytes,  and  certainly 
ii^tions  of  Africa,  for  they  beUmged  to  the  vast 
•raqr  with  which  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  *  came 
^'  of  that  country,  against  Rebobwtm,  king  of 
Jodah.  In  these,  and  indeed  in  most^  other  pas- 
•gw  where  *  Cush  *  occurs,  Arabia  is*  not  to  be 
uMWght  of;  tiie  Ethiopia  of  Afirica  is  beyond  all 
Jwobt  exclusively  intended,  and  to  the  article 

Ethiopia  '  we  refer  the  reader  for  the  Scriptural 
n«*»ces  regarding  it. 
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That  some  of  the  posterity  of  Cosh  settled  in 
the  south  of  Arabia  may  readily  be  granted ;  but 
that  he  gave  a  permanent  name  to  any  portion 
either  of  the  country  or  people,  is  by  no  means  so 
evident :  it  is,  at  least,  more  a  matter  of  inferential 
conjecture  than  of  historical  certainty.  Almost 
all  the  passages  usually  cited  in  support  of  the 
averment  are  susceptible  of  a  different  interpreta- 
tion. For  example,  in  Num.  i.  21,  Miriam 
and  Aaron  are  said  to  have  taken  offence  at  Moses 
for  having  married  <  a  Cushitess  ;*  and  upon  the 
presumption  that  this  was  the  same  person  as 
Zipporah,  daughter  of  the  priest  of  Midian  (Exod. 
ii.  16, 21),  it  is  inferred  that  Midian  was  in  Cush. 
But  to  say  nothing  of  Zipporah's  high  rank,  or  of 
the  services  of  her  family  to  Israel,  there  would 
have  been  sometiiing  so  grossly  incongruous  and 
absurd  in  Moses*  brother  and  sister  complaining 
for  the  first  time  of  his  selection  of  a  wife,  after 
the  marriage  had  subsisted  for  more  than  forty 
years,  that  it  is  evident  Zipporah  was  now  dead, 
and  ^is  second  wife,  though  doubtless  a  proselyte 
to  Judaism,  was  (whether  bom  in  Asia  or  Africa) 
a  descendant  of  Cush,  and  therefore  a  Hamite^ 
and  not  one  of  the  Midianites,  who  were  of 
Shemitic  origin,  being  the  children  of  Abraham 
by  Keturah.  Others  discover  a  supposed  connec- 
tion between  Cush  and  Midian,  because  in  Hab. 
iii.  7,  the  clause,  *  I  saw  the  tents  of  Cushan  in 
affliction,*  finds  a  parallelism  in  '  the  curtains 
of  the  land  of  Midian  did  tremble* — Cushan 
being  held  to  be  the  poetical  and  high-sounding 
form  of  Cush.  But  this  idea  is  merely  conjec- 
tural ;  and  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  part  of 
the  sublime  description  in  that  chapter  refers  to 
the  Exodus  and  the  transactions  at  Sinai,  other 
portions  (such  as  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  verse 
8,  and  die  standing  still  of  the  sun,  verse  11) 
have  plainly  a  reference  to  incidents  in  the  books 
of  Joishua  and  Judges.  Now  in  the  latter  book 
(iii.  10;  viii.  12)  we  find  a  record  of  signal 
victories  successively  obtained  by  Othniel  over 
Cushan  Risbathaim,  king  of  Mesopotamia,  and 
by  Gideon  over  the  princes  of  Midian.  Again, 
it  has  been  rashly  concluded  that  Zerah,  the 
Cushite,  who  attacked  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  with 
so  immense  a  host  (2  Chnm.  xiv.  9),  could  not 
have  been  an  Ethiopian  of  Africa,  and  yet  die 
fact  of  his  army  having  included  Libyans 
(xvi.  8)  as  well  as  Etliiopians,  seems  decisive  of 
the  fact,  that  the  latter  were  of  African  origin. 
Their  ancestors  may  have  belonged  to  the  *  people 
without  number,*  whom  Shishak  had  led  forth 
against  Asa's  grandfather,  Rehoboam  (xii.  3), 
and  these,  their  descendants,  may  have  retained 
possession  of  the  north  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  between 
Palestine  and  Egypt  (see  Brace's  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  30). 

Yet,  though  there  is  a  neat  lack  of  evidence  to 
show  that  the  name  of  Cudh  was  ever  applied  to  any 
part  of  Arabia,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
a  portion  of  the  Cushite  race  did  early  settle  there. 
According  to  the  ethnographic  table  in  the  10th 
chapter  of  Genesis,  Cush  was  the  father  of  Seba, 
Havilah,  Sabta,  Raamah  (whose  sons  were  Sheba 
and  Dedan),  Sabthecah,  and  also  of  Nimrod 
(Gen.  X.  7,  8;  I  Chron.  i.  9,  10\  The  last  men- 
tioned appears  to  have  movea  northward,  first 
into  Babylonia,  and  then  into  Assyria,  but  the 
others  seem  to  have  migrated  to  the  south,  though 
it  is  impossible  acciuately  to  trace  out  their  settle- 
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ments.  Tet,  even  if  we  give  Sebft  to  Africa,  and 
pass  over  as  doubtful  the  names  of  Havilah,  Slie- 
ba,  and  Dedan  (for  these  were  also  the  names  of 
Shemitic  tribes,  Qea.  x.  28,  29 ;  xxv.  3)  still, 
in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22^  Raamah  is  plainly  classed 
with  the  tribes  of  Arabia,  and  nowhere  are  any 
traces  of  Sabtah  and  Sabthecah  to  be  found  but  in 
the  same  country.  By  referring,  however,  to  the 
relative  geogra^cal  positions  of  the  south-west 
coast  of  Arabia  and  me  east  coast  of  Africa,  it 
will  be  seen  that  nothing  separates  them  but  the 
Red  Sea,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  while  a  part 
of  the  Cushite  population  immigrated  to  Africa, 
others  remained  behind,  and  were  occasionallv 
called  by  the  same  name.  Thus  in  2  Chron.  xxu 
16,  among  those  who  were  stirred  up  against  the 
Hebrews  are  mentioned  the  Philistines,  and  *  the 
Arabs  that  were  near  .the  Cushites,*  and  the  ex- 
pressicm  *  near  *  (1^  /V)  in  this  connection,  can 
scarcely  apply  to  any  but  dwellers  in  the  Arabian 
peninsula.  In  the  fifth  century  of  our  era  the 
Himaryites,  in  the  south  of  Arabia,  were  styled  by 
Syrian  writers  Cushasans  and  Ethiopians  (Ane- 
mann'^  BibL  Orient,  i.  360;  iii.  568).  The 
Chaldee  Paraphrast  Jonathan,  at  Gen.  x.  6,  and 
another  parapnrast  at  I  Chron.  i.  8,  explain 
'  Cush'  by  Arabia.  Niebuhr  found  in  Yemen 
a  tribe  called  Beni  Chusi.  The  book  of  Job 
(xxviii.  19)  speaks  of  the  topax  (pitdah)  of  Cush, 
and  there  was  a  Topas  Island  in  the  Bed  Sea 
(Diod.  Sic.  iii.  39 ;  Pliny,  Hist  Nat  xxxvu.  8 ; 
StcalxH  xvi.  4.  6).  Yet  most  of  these  are  circum- 
stances upon  which  we  can  lay  but  little  stress ; 
and  the  passage  in  2  Chron  xxi.  16  is  the  only 
direct  evidence  we  possen  of  the  name  '  Cush* 
being  applied  in  Scnptuie  to  any  part  of  Arabia, 
and  even  that  does  not  amount  to  absolute  de- 
monstration. 

Some  have  sought  for  another  Cush  in  more 
northerly  regions  of  Asia,  as  in  the  Persian  pro- 
vince of  Chusistan  or  Susiana,  in  Cuthah,  a 
district  of  Babylonia,  &c.;  and  as  Nimrod, 
the  youngest  son  of  Ciuh,  spread  his  conquests 
in  that  direction,  it  is,  no  doubt,  possible  that 
his  Other's  name  might  be  preserved  in  the 
designation  of  some  part  of  the  territory  or  people. 
But  here  again  ^  data  are  very  unsatisfactm-y ; 
and,  indeed,  the  chief  thing  which  led  to  the 
supposition  is  the  menticm  in  the  description  of 
the  site  of  Paradise  (Gen.  ii.  13),  of  a  land  of  Cush, 
compassed  by  the  river  Gihon  [Edbn].  But 
even  though  the  name  of  Cush  were  vaon  variously 
applied  in  Scripture  than  it  really  is,  it  would  not 
be  more  so  tlian  was  the  correspondiog  term 
Ethiopia,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which 
comprised  a  great  many  nations  far  distant,  as 
well  as  wholly  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
having  nothing  in  common  but  their  swarthy, 
sun-burnt  complexion  —  Ali^/oUr  g,  d.  al0hs  riir 
S^t¥,  i,  e,  'burnt-black  in  me  iace.*  Homer 
(Odf/u.  u  22) speaks  of  them  as  '  a  divided  race 
— the  last  of  men — some  of  them  at  the  extreme 
west,  and  others  at  the  extreme  east.*  Strabo  (i. 
p.  60)  describes  them  as  a  *  two-fold  people,  lying 
extended  in  a  long  tract  frtnn  t)ie  rising  to  the 
setting  sun."  Herodotus  (vii.  69,70)  distinguishes 
the  eastern  Ethiopians  in  Asia  from  the  western 
Ethiopians  in  Africa,  by  the  straight  hair  of  the 
former,  and  the  curly  hair  of  the  latter.  The 
ancients,  in  short,  with  the  usual  looseness  of  their 
geogn^cal  definitions,  understood  by  Ethiopia 


the  extreme  south  in  all  the  earth*s  kngitiide, 
and  which,  lying,  as  they  tiiought,  close  upon  ^ 
fiery  lone,  exposed  the  inhabitants  to  the  soni 
scorching  rays,  which  burnt  them  black.    It  9 
the  mistaken  idea  of  the  Scriptural  term  '  Cuix 
being  used  in  the  same  vague  and  indetcraunale 
manner,  that  has  led  to  so  much  confusiao  on 
this  subject ;   and  one  writer  (Buttmann,  JUL 
Erdk.  d.  MorgtnL  n.  40  note),  in  his  dcnir  to 
carry  out  the  parallel  between  Ethiopia  and  Guh, 
derives  the  latter  word  from  the  root  HID  (Aans, 
kau^  ku)  '  to  bum ;'  but  that  is  opposed  to  all  the 
rules  of  etymological  analogy  in  tne  fonnatiaaaf 
Hebrew  proper  names  (comp.  Hitter's  Brdkmdt 
Th.  i.  p.  222;  Heeren*s  African  iVa/Mms,  Eagl 
Transl.  vol.  i.  p.  289>— N:  M. 

CUTHAH,  (nr«2) ;  Sept  X«ift£),  a  district  in 
Asia,  whence  Shalmaneser  transplanted  ootiin 
colonists  into  the  land  of  Israel,  wnich  he  had  de- 
solated (2  Kings  xvii.  24-30).  From  the  inter- 
mixture of  these  colonists  with  the  remaining 
natives  sprung  the  Samaritans,  who  are  called 
Cuthites  (D^niD)  in  the  Clialdee  and  the  Talmud, 
and  for  the  same  reason  a  number  of  non-Sonltic 
words  which  occur  in  the  Samaritan  dialect  aie 
called  Cuthian.  The  situation  of  the  Cutfasb 
from  which  these  colonists  came  is  altogether  un- 
known. Joeephus  places  it  in  central  Persia,  and 
finds  there  a  river  of  the  same  name  (^Antiq.  ix. 
14.  3 ;  X.  9, 7).  Rosenmiiller  and  others  incline 
to  seek  it  in  the  Arabian  Irak,  where  Abalfeda 
and  other  Arabic  and  Persian  writen  place  t 
town  of  this  name,  in  the  tract  near  the  Nafai^ 
Malca,  or  royal  caiial,  which  connected  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris  to  the  south  of  the  present 
Bagdad.  Winer  seems  to  prefer  the  conjec- 
ture of  Stephen  Morin  and  Le  Clerc,  whidi 
identifies  the  Cuthites  with  the  Coasaei  in  Snsiau 

iArrian,  Indie.  xL;  Plin.  Hist  Nat,  vi.  31; 
)iod. Sic. xvii.  Ill;  Mannert,  ii. 493>  All fime 
conjectures  refer  essentially  to  the  same  quarter, 
and  any  of  them  is  preferable  to  the  one  suggested 
by  Micliaelis,  that  the  CuUiites  were  Phaeuic'ians 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidon,  founding  it  upon 
reasons  which  no  one  regards  as  satisfactory,  ami 
which  it  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  re-produce. 

CUTHITES.    [Samaritams.] 

CUTTINGS  IN  THE  FLESH.  Amongst 
the  prohibitory  laws  which  Qod  gave  the  Isnel- 
ites  there  was  one  that  expressly  foibad  the  pne- 
tice  embraced  in  those  words,  vis,  *  Ye  shall  not 
make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  fyc  line  dead* 
(Lev.  xix.  28).  It  is  evident  from  this  kv 
mat  such  a  species  of  eelf-it^/iicted  toftore  of>- 
tained  amongst  the  nations  of  Canaan ;  and  it 
was,  doubtless,  to  guard  His  people  against  the 
adoption  of  so  barbarous  a  habit,  in  its  idolatnos 
form,  that  God  led  Moses  to  reiterate  the  fte^ 
hibition:  <They  shall  not  make  baldness  upon 
their  heads,  neither  shall  they  shave  off  the  comer 
of  their  beards,  nor  make  any  cuttings  in  Ifev 
flesh '  (Lev.  xxi.  ft ;  Deut  ziv.  1). 

Investing  his  imaginary  deities  wi&  the  attn- 
butes  of  crtielt^y  man  has,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
countries,  instituted  a  form  of  religioo  oonsiidag 
in  cmel  rites  and  bloody  ceremonies.  If  then  we 
look  to  the  practices  of  the  heathen  world,  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  modem  times,  wc  shall  find 
that  almost  the  entire  of  their  religion  omm^ 
of  rites  oi  dqftrecation.    Fear  of  the  Divintdis- 
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ptfUim  would  term  to  have  btea  the  leading 
feature  in  their  religioiu  imprmMnit.  The  unt- 
tctbI  pmalence  oI*  AuBuin  ucriBeeg  throughout 
Uie  G«nii]e  world  ii,  in  iUeir,  n  decuire  proaf  of 
the  littht  in  wbicb  the  human  mind,  unftided  b; 
mehition,  i>  iliipOKd  to  view  the  Uiijnity. 

It  wu  iloubtlen  mch  mitiaJim  viewi  of  the 
chuacler  of  Qod  that  led  Iha  pnpheti  of  Baal 
(lKiiigiXTiii.2!t)tocutlheitbodi«witblance(a. 
•nppMing  that,  by  mingJin);  their  own  blood  with 
Ihoi  of  the  odiRHl  lacriflce,  their  god  muat  be- 
come mart  aUenlivs  to  the  voice  of  entreaty. 
Agre«&blj  to  the  inference  which  all  Chia  fur- 
niihei,  we  And  Tacitui  declaca  (Hilt.  i.  4), 
'Saa  ime  cum  Diii  aecnritatem  iioitiatn,  Ud 
attionem.'  In  fact  il  was  a  current  opinion 
among)!  the  ancient  beatiien  that  the  gods  were 
jealou*  of  human  happineH ;  and 
the  heathen  world  did  tliit  opinic 
lail,  acconiing  to  Sancltoniathon'* 
amongit  die  inhabitaiita  of  thuie  ' 
which  (UrToundetl  that  land  where  GtA  designed 
loplace  hii  people  Inael.  Hence  we  lee  why  Qod 
would  lay  them  under  the  wliglaome  inSupnce  of 
■Dcliaprohibilury  lawos  that  under  coniiiletation : 
'  Te  ihall  uot  make  any  cutting  in  your  flesh  for 
the  dead.'  Thn  oncioiti  were  very  riuletit  iu 
their  eiprenion  of  »omiw.  Virgil  lenrBienta  the 
■iU<T  of  Dido  aa  tearing  her  face  widi  her  oaili, 
and  bisting  her  breait  wilh  her  Siti : — 

'  Unguibui  ora  •oior  fiBdam  et  peclora  pagnii.' 
^n.  iv.  672. 

The  maent  writer  hai  leai  in  India  the 
Biae  wUJ  eitulMtioD  of  grief  fur  the  deported 
Riatire  or  friend.  Some  of  the  learned  think 
dial  that  law  of  SoIod'i,  which  was  tianifernd 
by  the   Somana  into  the  Twelve  Tablea,  lAai 


(Ler.  ail.  38)      But,  however  thi 
be  (jueatioiuid,   it  would  appeal  ti 
*    '    '    "    h  out  of  grief  I 
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il  il  taken,  in  other  parti  of  Scripture,  oi  a 
■k  ofafftctiim :  thut  (Jer.  ilviii.  il),  '  Every 
'  •ball   be   batd,   every  beard   clipped,   and 


upon  all   ruAifUi.'     Again  (eh.  xii.  6) 
Uk  great  and  the  imall  ihall  die  in  ti 


K  great  and  tlie  imall  ihall  die  in  the  land ; 
tbey  ihall  not  be  buried,  neither  diall  men  lament 
for  Ihcm.  nor  cut  themtelna.'     So  (ch.  xli.  d) : 
:  from  Samaria  fouitcore  men  baring 
I  their  cliitbea  tent,  and 
wilh  ofleringa  to  the  bouse 
rftbe"Lqtd.' 

The  ipirit  of  Iilam  ii  I*h  faToorable  than  that 
of  hrathoiim  to  display!  of  thii  kind:  yet  ex- 


'Thenci 


in  the  Hulem  countrlea  of  Western  Alia,  in- 
cloding  Palntinc  itaelf.  The  aimexed  Hguie  il 
copied  ftom  one  which  ii  repneented  in  mimy  of 
iha  boiAt  of  tiaral  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  which 
nre  printed  in  the  leTaiteenth  century.  It  il 
dactiW  by  the  miaaionary  Eugene  Roger  {La 
Tim  Sttinett,  &c  I61A,  p.  392)  ai  lepreaenliQg 
'  "le  of  tboae  calcndem  or  deroleea  whom  the 
Anbi  name  Balboaua,'  and  whom  the  limple 
P«ipl<  bonoor  ai  holy  martyia.  He  appeata  in 
Iinblic  with  a  icimitar  ituck  through  Uie  fleshy 
part  of  hia  lide,  with  Ibiee  heavy  iron  ijiikes 
thniBt  through  the  mniclei  of  hii  arm,  Hbd  with  a 
*Mher  iuerttd  into  a  cut  in  hii  foiriiead.  He 
<aona  ahoot  with  great  eompomn,  and  endurei 
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all  these  niflWiiiKa,  hoping  for  recomiienie  in  the 
Parailiie  of  Moliamnied — '  Aveuglement  digne 
de  larmei  (adda  the  monk),  que  ce>  mievrablei 
coniirencent  ici   une  vie  pleitie  de   souffranre, 

Cr  la  continuer  ttenicllenieiit  dedaiu  les  ge- 
nea  de  I'Enfer!'   Add  to  tliis,  tlie  common 


gnef. 


ual     1 


n.ng    f 


Hassan  and  Hoaaein  (Mori 
the  curioua  particulara  in  Aaron  HilTa  Aeeount 
of  tht  Ottoman  Empire  (cli,  13),  respecting  the 
prooeedinga  of  young  Turki  in  love : — '  The  must 
ridiculoua  and  aenaelm  method  of  eiprening 
their  affection  ia  their  singing  certain  amomui 
and  whining  aonga,  cnmpoaed  on  purpose  for  such 
mad  Dccaaiona,  between  every  line  whseof  they 
cut  and  ilaih  their  naked  arms  with  daggen, 
each  endeavouring  in  thia  emulatire  madneaa  to 
exceed  the  other  by  the  depth  and  numbei  of  the 
woondl  be  gives  himaelf.* 

From  the  eiamplea  which  have  beoi  produced, 
we  may  very  aafely  conclude  that  the  erpre«ion 
'  aittingi  in  titfieth,'  in  these  panegei  of  Scrip- 
ture, wai  deaigned,  aa  alreaily  intimated,  to 
decUire  the  leeling  of  ttremg  affection ;  as  though 
the  tiring  would  lay, '  Sre  how  little  we  tegan] 
the  pl(siure*  of  life,  litice  now  tlie  object  of  our 
affection  ii  removed  from  ui!'  We  mual  then- 
fore  come  back  to  our  former  jieaitiun,  that  it  wai 
againit  (hose  aetf-InBicted  tortuiea,  by  which  the 
unhappy  devotees  vainly  thought  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  their  angry  godi  towarda  their  de- 
ceased relatives  and  friends,  this  law  of  Hoaei 
nu  especially  aimed. — J.  W.  D. 

CYMBALS.     [Kusic] 

CYPRESS.     [BaRoaa^ 

CYPRUS  fKiwaoi),  the  modem  KMru,  one 
of  the  largest  islaniie  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  neil  to  Sicily  in  im{«ttance.  It  is  about 
140  miles  in  lengtli,  and  varin  in  breadth  fnim 
M  to  S  miles.  Fmm  ila  numemui  headland* 
and  pfomnntories,  it  wu  called  Kipwrrf t,  fenutia, 
or  the  Homed;  and  from  iti  exuberant  fertility, 
tlvcofia,  Macaria,  or  fAa  hieited  (beatam  Cy- 
pnm;  Hor.Orm.  iii.38.  9).  Ita  proximity  to  Alia 
Minor,  Pbontcia,  and  Egypt,  and  ita  numcaoua 
havens,  made  it  a  general  rendeivoua  for  mer- 
chanti.  '  Com,  wine,  and  oil,'  which  are  to  often 
nMntioned  in  the  Old  Teslainent  as  the  choicest 
production!  of  Palestine  (Deut.  lii.  17 ;  1  Chron. 
IK.  29;  Neh.  I.  39;  Jer.  xxxi.  13),  woe  found 
here  in  ttie  highest  perfection.  The  forests  also 
fumiihed  large  supplies  of  timber  for  ifaipbuild- 
ing,  which  tendered  the  conquest  of  the  island  a 
favourile  project  of  the  Egyptian  kings.     It  wa* 
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the  boast  of  the  Cyprian*  that  they  could  build 
and  complete  their  vessels  witlwut  any  aid 
from  foreign  countries  (Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  8, 
$  14).  Among  the  mineral  intxlucts  were  dia- 
monds, emeralds,  and  other  precious  stones,  alum, 
and  asbestos ;  besides  iron,  lead,  zinc,  with  a  por- 
tion of  silver,  and,  above  all,  copper,  the  far-famed 
€B8  Cyprium.  The  principal  mines  were  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tamassus  (Strabo,  xiv.  6,  vol. 
iii.  p.  245f  ed.  Tauchn.).  *  In  Cy{»t)ubi  prima 
fuit  aeris  inventio*  (Plin.  Not  Hist,  xxxiv.  2). 

C3rprus  was  originally  peopled  from  Phoenicia 
[Chittim].  Amasis  I.,  king  of  Egypt,  subdued 
the  whole  island  (Herod,  ii.  1 82).  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus  the  population  consisted  of  Athenians, 
Arcadians,  Phoenicians,  and  Ethiopians  (vii.  90). 
Under  the  Persians  and  Macedonians  the  whole 
island  was  divided  into  nine  petty  sovereignties. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  tbe  Great  it  fell  to 
the  share  of  Ptolemy.,  the  son  of  Lagus.  It  was 
brought  under  the  Roman  dominion  by  Cato. 
Under  the  Emperor  Augustus  it  was  at  first  an 
imperial  province,  and  afterwards,  with  Gallia 
Narboneusis,  made  over  to  the  senate  (Dion  Cass. 
liv.  iv.).  When  the  empire  was  divided  it  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  BysEantine  emperors.  Richard  I. 
of  England  conquered  it  in  1191,  and  gave  it  to 
Guy  Lusignan,  by  whose  family  it  was  retained 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  In  1473  the  republic 
of  Venice  obtained  possession  of  it ;  but  in  1571 
it  was  taken  by  Selim  II.,  and  ever  since  has  been 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  The  majority 
of  the  population  belong  to  the  Greek  church ; 
the  arcnbishop  resides  at  Leikoeia.  Cjrprus  was 
one  of  tlie  first  places  out  of  Palestine  in  which 
Christianity  was  promulgated,  though  at  first  to 
Jews  only  (Acts  xi.  19),  by  '  those  who  were  scat- 
tered abroad'  after  Stephen*s  martyrdom.  It  was 
visited  by  Barnabas  and  Paul  on  their  first  mis- 
simary  tour  (Acts  xiii.  4),  and  subsequently  by 
Barnabas  and  John  MarK  (Acts  xv.  39).  Paid 
sailed  to  the  south  of  the  island  on  his  voyage 
to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  4).  TElym as  ;  Paphos  ; 
SbroiusPaulus;  Salamis.]  (Mannert,  G0O>^ra- 
phie  der  Griechen  und  Romero  vi.  2,  pp.  422-454 ; 
Penny  CyclopeediOy  art  *  Cyprus  ;*  Dr.  R.  Po- 
cocke's  Description  of  the  Easty  &c.  Lond.  1745, 
vol.  ii.  book  iii.  ch.  i.  pp.  210-235 ;  Wilson's  Tra- 
vels in  the  IToly  Lcmd^  Egypt,  &c.  Lond.  1831, 
vol.  ii.  ch.  xii.  pp.  174-197).— J.  E.  R. 

CYRENE  {Kvpfiinii  Gkrenna,  in  modem 
Arabic),  a  city  in  Upper  Libya,  founded  about 
the  year  B.C.  632,  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from 
Tliera  (Santorini),  a  small  island  in  the  JE^g^n 
sea  (Thirl  wall's  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  ch.  12). 
Its  name  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a  fountain  (but  according  to  Justin,  Hist,  xiii.,  a 
mountain),  called  Kvp^,  Cyre,  near  its  site.  It 
was  built  on  a  table-land,  1800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  in  a  r^on  of  extraordinary  ferti- 
lity and  beauty.  It  was  the  ci4)ital  of  a  district, 
ciJled  from  it  Cyrenaica  (Barca),  which  extended 
from  the  Gulf  of  Platea  (Bomba)  to  the  Ghreat 
Syrtis  (Gulf  of  Sidra).  With  its  port  Apollonia 
(Musa  Soosa),  about  10  miles  distant,  and  the 
cities  Barca,  Teuchira,  and  Hesperis,  which  at  a 
later  period  were  named  Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and 
Berenice  (Strabo,  xvii.  vol.  iii.  p. 496,  ed.  Tauchn.), 
it  formed  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis.  For  above  180 
years  the  form  of  government  was  monarchical ;  it 
then  became  republican ;  and  at  last,  the  country 
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became  tributary  to  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  Sster. 
It  was  bequeathed  to  the  Rmnans  by  Apioa,  tbe 
natural  son  of  Ptolemy  Physooo,  about  97  a.c 
(Tacitus,  Annal.  xiv.  18 ;  Cicero,  De  ley.  Afrer. 
ii.  19),  and  was  then  formed  into  a  province  with 
Crete  (Strabo,  xvii.  3).     Strabo  (quoted  by  Jo- 
sephus,  Anltiq.  xiv.  7)  says,  that  in  Cyrene  there 
were  four  classes  of  persons,  namely  cittsens,  fans- 
bandmen,  foreigners,  and  Jews,  and  that  the  Utter 
enjoyed  their  own  customs  and  laws.    At  te 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jewi  of 
Cyrene  were  so  numerous  in  Jerusalem  that  they 
had  a  synagogue  of  their  own  TActs  ii.  10 ;  vi.  9). 
Some  of  the  &st  Christian  teaclien  were  natives  of 
Cyrene  (Acts  xi.  20 ;  xiii.  1).    Simeon,  who  «ai 
compelled  to  assist  in  bearing  the  cnMs  of  die  Ssr 
viour,  was  a  Cyrenian  (Biatt.  xxvii.  32 ;  Msik 
XV.  21 ;  Luke  xxui.  26). 

The  ruins  of  Cyrene  and  the  surrounding  coob* 
try  have  been  diligently  explored  within  the  Issk 
few  years;  in  1817  by  Dr.  DelU  Cella,  in  1831- 
22  by  Capt  Beechey,  and  in  1826  by  M.  Pacho^ 
a  French  traveller.  A  very  interesting  acosiBit 
of  ^e  results  of  their  investigations  is  given  in  the 
Penny  Cyclopssdia,  under  the  article  Oyrenotrs. 

J.E.R. 

CYRENIUS  (Kvp^vios,  or,  according  to  kii 
Latin  appellation,  P.  Sulpitius  QuiRii«ius),g»- 
vemor  of  Syria  (Luke  ii.  1,  2).  The  mention  sf 
his  name  in  connectim  with  me  census  which  wss 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth,  presenti 
very  serious  difllculties,  of  which,  from  the  wsnt 
of  adequate  data,  historical  and  critical  inquiry 
has  not  yet  attained  a  satisfactory  solution.  The 
passage  is  as  follows :  a5n}  ^  throTpo^  wp^ 
h/ivero  ^^\ijow^mo%  r^r  2vp^  Kuyn|F(ois  trsoft" 
lated  in  the  Authorised  Version  thus :  *  Now  this 
taxing  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius  was  govcmBr 
of  Syria.*  Instead  of  *•  taxing*  it  is  now  agreed  tfast 
the  rendering  should  be  *  enrolment,*  or  '  regista- 
tion*  (of  which  use  of  the  word  cbvyip^^ctfto 
many  examples  are  adduced  by  Wetstein),  as  it 
is  clear  from  Josephus  that  no  taxing  did  take  place 
till  many  years  after  this  period.  The  whole  ut- 
sage,  as  it  now  stands,  may  be  properly  read,  'This 
enrolment  was  the  first  while  Cyrenius  was  govemor 
of  Syria.' 

Tliis  appears  very  plain,  and  would  suggest  bo 
difficulty,  were  it  not  for  tlie  knowledge  wmch  vc 
obtain  from  other  quarters,  which  is  to  the  effect, 
1.  that  there  is  no  historical  notice  of  any  enrolment 
at  or  near  the  time  of  our  Lord's  birth ;  and,  1 
that  the  enrolment  which  actually  did  tsJce  place 
under  Cyrenius  was  not  until  ten  years  after  thst 
event. 

The  difikulty  begins  somewhat  before  the  text 
now  cited ;  for  it  is  said  that,  *  in  those  da3rs  tboe 
went  out  a  decree  from  Cessar  Augt^us  that  tfat 
whole  world  should  be  taxed*  (enrolled^  Butsiaet 
no  historian  mentims  any  such  general  enrolnMnt 
of  the  whole  empire,  and  since,  if  it  had  takes 
place,  it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  sMntioned  in 
connection  with  the  governor  of  Syiu,  it  is  nov 
usually  admitted  that  Judaea  only  is  meant  by  the 
phrase  rendered  *  the  whole  earth*  (but  moie  piO' 
perly  'the  whole  land*),  as  in  Luke  xxi.  Th\ 
Acts  xi.  28;  and  perhaps  in  xxL  20.  TW 
real  difficulties  are  tnus  reduced  to  the  two  tat 
stated.  With  regard  to  the  enrolment,  it  may  k 
said  that  it  was  probably  not  deemed  of  waStao^ 
I  importance  by  me  Roman  historiaoB  la  dawrt 
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mention,  being  confined  fo  a  lemote  and  com- 
paratively unimportant  province.  Nor  was  it 
perhaps  of  such  a  nature  as  would  lead  even  Jo- 
sephus  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  it  should  appear,  as 
usually  supposed,  that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found 
in  his  writings. 

Of  the  remaining  difficulties  various  solutions 
have  been  offered ;  and  some,  despairing  of  any 
satisfactory  solution,  have  supposed  the  vene  in 
question  to  have  heea  a  marginal  gloss  which  has 
crept  into  the  text ;  while  others  have  even  ven- 
tuKd  to  suggest  that  St.  Luke  must  have  been 
mistaken.  The  following  explanations  are,  how- 
ever, those  which  are  the  most  generally  re- 
ceived.-T' 

I.  Assuming,  on  the  authority  of  Luk^  that 
an  enrolment  actually  did  take  place  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord  s  birth,  the  hypotnesis  proceeds  to 
make  out  a  probability  that  Cyrenius  was  then 
joint-governor  of  Syria  along  with  Satuminus. 
It  is  known  that  a  few  years  previous  to  this  date, 
Volumnius  had  been  joined  with  Satuminus  as 
the  procurator  of  that  province;  and  the  two, 
Satuminus  and  Volumnius,  are  repeatedly  spoken 
of  together  by  Joeephus,  who  styles  them  equally 
governors  of  Syria  (AtUiq,  xvi.  9,  1 ;  xvi.  9,  8). 
Josepbus  does  not  mention  the  recall  of  Volum- 
nius;  but  there  is  certainly  a  possibility  that 
^is  had  taken  place  before  tlie  birtli  of  Christ,  and 
that  Cyrenius,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself,  had  been  sent  in  his  place.     He  would 
dien  have    been   under  Satuminus,  a  ^j^fju&ff, 
*  governor,*  of  Syria,  just  as  Volumnius   had 
been   before,  and  as  Pilate  was  afterwards,  of 
Judaa.    That  he  should  here  be  mentioned  as 
such  by  Luke,  rather  than  Satuminus,  is  very 
naturally  accounted  for  by  die  fact,  that  he  re- 
turned, ten  years  afterwards,  as  procurator  or 
chief  governor,  and  tiien  held  a  second  and  more 
important  census  for  the  purpose  of  registration 
and  taxation,  when  Archelaus  was  depcned,  and 
Judna  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria. 
The  only  real  objection  to  this  solution  is  the 
silence  of  all  other  history.    But  although  profane 
history  does   not  affirm  the  fact  of  Cyrenius 
hairing  formerly  been  procurator  of  Syria,  yet  it 
does  not  in  any  way  deny  it ;  and  we  may  there- 
fore safely  rest  upon  tlie  authority  of  the  sacred 
writer  for  the  truth  of  this  fact,  just  as  we  do  for  tha 
fact  of  the  existence  of  the  first  enrolment  itself. 

2.  Another  explanation  would  read  tlie  passage 
thus : — *  This  enrolment  was  made  before  Cyre- 
nius was  governor  of  Syria.*  The  advocates  of 
thia  view  suppose  that  Luke  inserted  this  verse  as 
a  sort  of  paroithesis,  to  prevent  his  readers  from  con- 
founding this  enrolment  with  the  subsequent  cen- 
sua  made  by  Cyrenius.  The  positive,  or  rather 
the  superlative,  npi&Tri,  is  thus  understood  in  the 
sense  of  the  comparative  ir^wripa,  and  is  made  to 
govern  the  following  genitive.  That  both  the 
positive  and  superlative  are  sometimes  used  in 
place  of  the  comparative  is  doubtlessly  trae; 
but  such  a  construction  would  in  the  present  case 
be  very  harsh,  and  very  foreign  to  the  usual  sim- 
plicity of  Luke. 

3.  Another  mode  of  getting  over  the  difficulty 
is  sanctioned  by  the  names  of  Calvin,  Valesius, 
Wetstein,  Hales,  and  others.  First,  changing 
alW^  into  oMi  they  obtain  the  sense : — '  In  Ibose 
dajra  diere  wait  forth  a  decree  from  Augustus, 
that  the  whole  land  should  be  enrolled ;  but  the 


enrolment  itself  was  first  made  when  Cyrenius 
was  governor  of  Syria.'  The  supposition  here  is, 
that  the  census  vras  commenced  unaer  Satuminus, 
but  was  not  completed  till  two  years  after,  under 
Quirinus.  Dr.  Robinson  {Addit,  to  Calmet^  in 
^  Cyrenius*)  objects  to  this  view  the  entire  absoice 
of  any  historical  basis  for  it  But  he  must  at 
the  time  have  been  unmindful  of  Hales,  who, 
in  his  Chronology,  has  worked  out  this  explana- 
tion with  more  than  his  usual  care  and  success. 

Hales  reminds  us  that  a  little  before  tiie  birth 
of  Christ,  Herod  had  marched  an  army  into  Ara- 
bia to  redress  certain  wrongs  which  he  had  re- 
ceived; and  this  proceeding  had  been  so  mis- 
represented to  Augustus  that  he  wrote  a  very  harsh 
letter  to  Herod,  Hie  substance  of  which  was,  that 
^having  hitherto  treated  him  as  a  friend,  he 
would  now  treat  him  a$  a  sulbjeet.^    And  when 
Herod  sent  an  embassy  to  clear  himself,  the  em- 
peror repeatedly  refused  to  hear  them,  and  so 
Herod  was  forced  to  submit  to  all  the  ityttriee 
(irapayofjiUu)  offered  to  him  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi. 
9).     Now  it  may  be  collected  that  the  chief  of 
these  injuries  was  the  performance  of  his  threat 
of  treating  him  as  a  subject,  by  the  degradation  of 
his  kingdom  to  a  Roman  province.     For  soon 
after  Josephus  incidentally  mentions  that  <  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Jews  took  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  CflBsar  and  the  king  jointly,  except  6000  of  the 
Pharisees,  who,  through  their  hostility  to  the  regal 
government,  refused  to  take  it*     The  date  of  this 
transaction  is   determined  by   its  having  been 
shortly  before  the  death  of  Phennas,  and  coin- 
cides with  the  time  of  this  decree  of  eiuolment 
and  of  the  birth  of  Christ     The  oath  which  Jose- 
phus mentions  would  be  administered  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Roman  cen- 
sus, in  which  a  retum  of  persons,  ages,  and  pro- 
[lerties,  was  required  to  be  made  upon  oath,  under 
penalty  of  confiscation  of  goods,  as  we  leam  from 
Ulpian.    That  Cyrenius,  a  Roman  senator  and 
procurator,  was  employed  to  make  this  enrolment, 
we  leam  not  only  from  St.  Luke,  but  by  the  joint 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
and  Eusebius ;  and  it  was  made  while  Satuminus 
waspresident  of  Syria  (to  whom  it  was  attributed 
by  TertuUian)  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  Herod*s 
reign,  corresponding  to  the  date  of  Christ's  birth. 
Cyrenius,  who  is  described  by  Tacitus  as  '  im- 
piger  militisB  et  acribus  ministeriis,* 'an  active 
soldier  and  rigid  commissioner,*  was  well  quali- 
fied for  an  employment  so  odious  to  Herod  and 
his  subjects ;  and  probably  came  to  execute  the 
decree  with  an  armed  force.     The  enrolment  of 
the    inhabitants,  *each  in   his  own  city,*  was 
in  conformity  with  the  wary  policy  of  the  Roman 
jurispmdence,  to  prevent  insurrections  and  to  ex- 
pedite the  business ;  and  if  this  precaution  was 
judged  prudent  even  in  Italy,  much  more  must 
it  have  appeared  necessary  in  turbulent  provinces 
like  Judssa  and  Gialilee. 

At  the  present  juncture,  however,  it  appears 
that  tiie  census  proceeded  no  further  Hian  the  firet 
act,  namely,  of  the  enrolment  of  persons  in  the 
Roman  register.  For  Herod  sent  his  tmsty  mi- 
nister, Nicolas  of  Damascus,  to  Rome ;  who,  by 
his  address  and  presents,  found  means  to  mollify 
and  undeceive  the  emperor,  so  that  he  proceeded 
no  further  in  the  design  which  he  had  entertained. 
The  census  was  consequently  at  this  time  sus- 
pended ;  but  it  was  afterwards  carried  into  eflect 
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upon  the  depoial  and  banishment  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  settlement  of  Judsea  as  a  Roman  province. 
On  this  occasicm  the  trusty  Cyrenius  was  sent 
again,  as  president  of  Syria,  with  an  armed  force, 
to  confiscate  the  property  of  Archelaus,  and  to 
complete  the  census  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 
This  taxation  was  a  poll  tax  of  two  drachmas 
a-head  upon  males  from  fourteen,  and  females 
from  twelve  to  sixty-five  years  of  age— equal 
to  about  fifteen  pence  of  our  money.  This  was 
the  'tribute  monev*  mentioned  in  Bfatt  xvii. 
24-27.  The  paymmt  of  it  became  very  obnoxious 
to  die  Jews,  and  the  imposition  of  it  occasioned 
the  insurrection  under  Judas  of  Galilee,  which 
Luke  himself  d^cribes  as  having  occurred  'in 
the  days  of  the  taxing*  (Acts  v.  37). 

By  this  statement,  connected  witfi  the  slight 
emendation  of  the  text  already  indicated,  Hcdes 
considers  that '  the  Evangelist  is  critically  recon- 
ciled with  the  varying  accounts  of  Joeephus, 
Justin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian ;  and  an  historical 
difficulty  satisfactorily  solved,  which  has  hitherto 
set  criticism  at  defiance."  This  is  perhaps  saying 
too  much ;  but  the  explanation  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  that  has  yet  been  given  (Analyais 
of  Chronology,  iii.  48-53 ;  Lardner^s  CredibilUyy 
i.  248-329 ;  Robinson,  Addit,  to  Calmet,  in  <  Cy- 
renius*;  Wetstein,  Kuinoel,  and  Campbell,  on 
Luke  ii.  2,  &c.). 

CYRUS  ({^3  Khoresh,  KGpof),  the  celebrated 
Persian  conqueror  of  Babylon,  who  promulgated 
the  first  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to 
their  own  land  (Ezra  i.  I,  &c.).  We  are  informed 
by  Strabo  that  his  original  name  was  Agra- 
dates  (xv.  3,  p.  320,  ed.  Tauchn.) ;  but  he  as- 
sumed that  of  Kouros,  or  Khouresh  (whichever 
was  the  most  accurate  Persian  form)  doubtless  on 
ascending  the  throne.  For  Ctesias  tells  us  (Pho- 
tius,  Epit.  Ctes,  ch.  xlix.)  that  the  word  means  the 
Sun,  We  may  perhaps  compare  it  with  the 
Hebrew  Uim  kheres,  which  bears  the  same  sense ; 
and  with  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  deity  Hortu, 
or  Apollo. 

The  authorities  on  which  we  have  to  rest  for 
our  knowledge  of  tiie  life  of  Cyrus  are  chiefly 
three.  First,  Herodotus,  who  reported  tiie  tales 
concerning  him  current  in  Asia  a  century  later ; 
but  selected  from  them  witii  the  taste  of  a  Greek 
epic  or  romance  writer.  Secondly,  Xenophon, 
who  has  made  the  life  of  Cyrus  the  foundation  of 
a  philosophical  novel,  written  in  a  moral  spirit, 
as  unhistorical  as  that  of  Fenelon's  T^Umaque. 
Thirdly f  the  epitome  of  Ctesias,  preserved  for  us 
by  the  patriarch  Photius.  Ctesias  was  a  Greek 
physician,  who  stayed  seventeen  years  at  the  Per^ 
sian  court  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius 
Nothus,  about  b.c.  416400.  (See  Biihr  s  Ctesias, 
p.  15.)  According  to  Diodorus,  he  drew  his  his- 
tories from  the  royal  archives ;  and,  in  part,  that 
may  be  true.  But  a  large  number  of  the  facts 
recorded  by  him  would  certainly  never  have  been 
allowed  a  place  in  them ;  and  several  great  {tna- 
ehronisms  which  he  commits  are  mistakes  of  a 
kind  which  can  scarcely  ever  occur  in  books 
written  in  the  form  of  annals.  It  would  seem 
then  that  his  sources  of  knowledge  were  not  much 
better  than  those  of  Herodotus ;  but  his  length- 
ened stay  in  Persia  so  familiarised  him  with  Per- 
sian institutions,  and  multiplied  his  opportunities 
of  access  to  those  sources,  that,  ewteris  paribus, 
be  appears  to  be  a  better  authority.    Unfortu- 


nately, nottung  remains  to  us  but  a  mere  epitane 
of  his  work. 

From  these  and  a  few  subordinate  antiioritMS, 
we  must  endeavour  to  give  as  good  a  reply  at  ve 
can  to  the  chief  problems  concerning  the  life  sf 
Cyrus. 

On  the  parentage  of  Cyrus. — Herodotus  and 
Xenophon  agree  that  be  was  son  of  Ouaabyics 
prince  of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane  daughter  of 
Astyages,  king  of  the  Median  empire.     Ctesias  de- 
nies that  there  was  any  relationship  at  all  bctwen 
Cyrus  and  Astyages.     According  to  him,  when 
Cyrus  had  defeated  and  captured  Astyages,  be 
adopted  him  as  a  grand&ther,  and  invested  Amytis, 
or  Amyntis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  (wfaoie 
name  is  in  all  probability  only  another  form  of 
Mandane),  with  all  the  honours  of  queen  dowager. 
His  object  in  so  doing  was  to  fikcilitate  the  mb- 
mission  of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire, 
which  were  not  yet  conquered;  and  he  reaped 
excellent  fruit  of  his  policy  in  winning  the  hoinage 
of  the  ancient,  rich,  and  remote  province  of 
Bactria.     Ctesias  adds,  that  Cyrus  aftawank 
married  Amytis.     It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  latter 
account  is  by  far  the  more  historical,  and  that  the 
story  followed  by  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  ii 
that  which  the  courtiers  published  in  aid  of  the 
Persian  princess  designs.     Yet  there  is  no  reason 
for  doubting  that,  on  the  father^s  side,  Cyrus  be* 
longed  to  the  Acharaaenidae,  the  royal  clan  of  the 
military  tribe  of  the  Persians. 

On  the  elevation  of  Cyrus, — It  was  the  in- 
quent  practice  of  the  Persian  monarcbs,  and 
probably  therefore  of  the  Medes  before  them,  ts 
choose  the  provincial  viceroys  from  the  royal  fii> 
milies  of  the  subject  nations,  and  thereby  to  Icare 
to  the  vanquished  much  both  of  the  aemblaiioe 
and  of  ^  reality  of  freedom.  This  will  be  sofB- 
cient  to  account  for  the  first  steps  of  Cyras  tovaidi 
eminence.  But  as  the  Persian  armies  were  at 
that  time  composed  of  ruder  and  braver  men  than 
the  Medes— (indeed,  to  thia  day,  the  men  of  Shiris 
are  proverbiflJly  braver  than  those  of  lafiahAn)— 
the  account  of  Xenophon  is  credible,  that  in  the 
geneml  wars  of  the  empire  Cyrus  won  the  attach- 
ment of  the  whole  army  by  his  bravery ;  while, 
as  Herodotus  tells,  the  atrocious  cruelties  «f 
Astyages  may  have  revolted  the  hearts  of  the 
Median  nobility. 

On  the  transition  of  the  empire  from  the 
Medes  to  the  Persians. — Xenophon^a  romanes 
omits  the  fact  that  the  transference  of  the  empiie 
was  effected  by  a  civil  war;  nevertheless,  the 
same  writer  in  his  Anabasis  confesses  it  (iii.  4, 
7,  12).  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Isocrates,  StiabOi 
and,  in  feet,  all  who  allude  to  the  matter  at  all, 
agree  that  it  was  so.  In  Xenophon  (U  <^)«e 
find  the  Upper  Tigris  to  have  been  the  seat  ofeos 
campaign,  where  the  cities  of  Larissa  and  Mcf 
pila  were  besieged  and  taken  by  Cyrus.  Fnn 
atrabo  we  learn  that  the  decnsive  battle  wu 
fought  on  the  spot  where  Cyrus  afterwards  hoilt 
PasargadsB,  in  Persis,  for  his  native  cafotaL 
This  agrees  with  Herodotus*s  account  tt  tvo 
armies  being  successively  lost,  which  may  mean 
that  the  war  was  ended  in  two  campaigns.  T«t 
Ctesias  represents  Astyages  as  finally  captnrsd  in 
the  palace  of  Ecbatana.  Cyrus  (says  Heredotos) 
did  Astyages  no  harm,  but  kept  bun  by  his  side 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  This  is  like  the  gcnoosily 
of  the  Persian  kings  to  vanquished  fonigna%  htf 
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Tcry  unlike  the  conduct  of  fortunate  usurpers, 
east  or  west,  towards  a  &llen  superior.  The  tale 
in  Ctesias  is  more  like  the  current  imperial  craft. 
There  we  read  that  Cyrus  at  first  made  Astyages 
ruler  of  the  Barcanians  (see  Tsetzes,  in  BuJtas 
Ctes.  D.  222),  and  afterwards  sent  for  him  by  the 
eiinucQ  Petisacas  to  visit  his  daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  who  were  longing  to  see  him.  The  eunuch, 
however,  put  him  to  death  on  the  road ;  and 
Cyrus,  indignant  at  the  deed,  gave  up  the  mur- 
doer  to  the  cruel  vengeance  of  the  queen.  As- 
tyages  had  certainly  lived  long  enough  for  the 
ptdicy  of  Cyrus ;  who,  by  tlie  Roman  Cassius's 
test  of  Cui  bonot '  Who  gained  by  itf  *  cannot 
be  accounted  innocent 

The  Medes  were  by  no  means  made  subject  to 
the  Persians  at  first  It  is  highly  probable  that,  as 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon  represent,  many  of  the 
noblest  Medea  sided  with  Cyrus,  and  during  his 
reign  the  moat  trusted  generals  of  the  armies  were 
Medes.  Yet  even  this  hardly  explains  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  Darius  the  Mede,  who,  in  the  book 
of  Daniel,  for  two  years  holds  the  government  in 
Babylon,  after  the  capture  of  tlie  city  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians,  indeed,  the  language  used 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  Darius  might  be  ex- 
plained as  Oriental  hyperbole,  and  Darius  be 
supposed  a  mere  satrap  of  Babylon,  only  that 
Cyras  is  clearly  put  forward  as  a  auccessor  to 
Darius  die  Mede.  Many  have  been  the  attempts 
to  reconcile  this  with  the  current  Grecian  ac- 
counts ;  but  there  is  one  only  that  has  the  least 
plausibility,  viz.,  that  which,  with  Xenophon, 
teaches  that  Astyages  had  a  son  still  living 
(whom  Xenophon  calls  Cyaxares),  and  that  this 
ion  is  no  other  than  Darius  the  Mede ;  to  whom 
Cyrus,  by  a  sort  of  nephew's  piety,  conceded^a 
nominal  supremacy  at  Babylon.  Objectious  to 
this  likewise  are  evident,  but  thev  must  be  dis- 
cussed under  '  Darius  the  Mede,  or  the  book  of 
•  DanieL' 

In  the  reign  of  the  son  of  Cyrus  the  depression 
of  die  Medes  probably  commenced.  At  his  death 
the  Magian  conspiracy  took  place ;  after  the  de- 
feat of  which  the  Medes  doubtless  sunk  lower 
itilL  At  a  later  time  they  made  a  general  insur- 
lection  a^inst  the  Persian  power,  and  its  sup- 
pression 9e&aaa  to  have  brought  them  to  a  level 
with  Hyrcanians,  Bactrians,  and  other  vassal  na- 
tioQs  which  spoke  the  tongue  of  Persia ;  for  the 
QBtions  of  the  poeUcal  Irdn  had  only  dialectual 
variations  of  language  (Sfrabo,  xv.  2,  p.  311). 

Conquests  €uid  ff'ars  of  Cyrus, — The  descrip- 
tions given  us  in  Ctesias,  and  in  Plutarch's  At- 
tazerxes  (which  probably  are  taken  from  Ctesias), 
concerning  die  Persian  mode  of  fighting,  are  quite 
Homeric  in  their  character.  No  skill  seems  to 
be  needed  by  the  general ;  no  tactics  are  thought 
of:  he  does  his  duty  best  by  behaving  as  the 
bravest  of  common  soldiers^  and  by  acting  the 
put  of  champion,  like  a  knight  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  We  cannot  suppose  that  there  was  any 
greater  advance  of  the  nulitary  art  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  subdued  the 
Lydiana,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
Babylonians:  we  may  doubtless  add  Susiana, 
vbich  must  have  been  incorporated  with  his  em- 
pire before  he  conmienced  his  war  with  Babylon ; 
*bere  also  he  fixed  his  military  capital  (Susa,  or 
^*>>ban),  as  more  central  for  the  necessities  of  his 
"^nuniiMkiD  than  Pasargads?.    Yet  die  hitter 
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city  continued  to  be  the  more  sacred  and  beloved 
home  of  the  Persian  court,  the  place  of  coronation 
and  of  sepulture  (Strabo,  xv.  3,  p.  318  ;  and  Plut 
Artax,  init).  All  S3rria  and  Phoenicia  appear 
to  have  come  over  to  Cyrus  peaceably. 

In  regard  to  the  Persian  wars,  the  few  &cts 
from  Ctesias,  which  the  epitomator  has  extracted 
as  diflering  from  Herodotus,  carry  with  them  high 
probability.  He  states  that,  after  receiving  the 
submission  of  the  Bactrians,  Cyrus  made  war  on 
the  Sacians,  a  Scythian  (t.  e.  a  Sclavonic)  people, 
who  seem  to  have  dwel^  or  perhaps  rather  roved, 
along  the  Oxus,  from  Bokhara  to  Khiva ;  and,  that, 
affcer  alternate  successes  in  battle,  he  attached  the 
whole  nation  to  himself  in  faithful  allegiance. 
Their  king  is  called  Amorges  by  Ctesias.  They 
are  undoubtedly  the  same  people  that  Herodotus 
(vii.  64)  calls  Amyrautn  Sacians;  and  it  is 
highly  probable  that  they  gave  to  the  district  of 
Margiana  its  name.  Their  women  fought  in 
ranks,  as  systematically  as  the  men.  Strabo  has 
cursorily  told  us  of  a  tradition  (xv.  2,  p.  307) 
that  Cyrus  escaped  with  but  seven  men  torough 
the  deserts  of  Gredrosia,  fleeing  from  the  *  Indians' — 
which  might  denote  an  unsuccessful  war  against 
Candahar,  &c.,  a  country  which  certainly  was 
not  reduced  to  the  Persian  empire  luitil  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspis. 

The  closing  scene  of  the  career  of  Cyrus  was  in 
battle  with  a  people  living  on  one  or  both  banks  of 
the  river  laxaxtes,  now  the  Syr-deria.     Herodotus 
calls  the  enemy  the  Massagetans,  who  roamed 
along  the  north  bank  of  the  river :  according  to 
Ctesias  it  was  the  Derbices,  who  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  south.     Both  may  in  fact  have  com- 
bined in  the  war.     In  other  respects  the  narrative 
of  Ctesias  is  beyond  comparison  more  credible^ 
and  more  agreeable  with  other  known  facts,  except 
that  he  introduces  the  fiction  of  Indians  with  ele- 
phants aiding  the  enemy.     Two  battles  were 
fought  on  successive  days,  in  the  former  of  which 
Cyrus  was  mortally  wounded,  but  was  carried 
oft'  by  his  people.    In  the  next,  the  Saciau  cavalry 
and  the  faithful  Amorges  came  to  support  him, 
and  the  Derbices  sustained  a  total  and  bloody 
defeat.  Cyrus  died  the  third  day  after  his  wound : 
his  body  was  conveyed  to  Pasargadee,  and  bu- 
ried in  the  celebrated   monument,   which   was 
broken  open  by  the  Maced(mians  two  centuries 
afterwards  (Stiubo,  xv.  3;  Arrian,  vi.  29).     The 
inscription,    reported    by  Aristobulus,  an    eye- 
witness, is  this : — ^  O  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  wlio 
acquired  the  empire  for  the  Persians,  and  was 
king  of  Asia.     Grudge  me  not  then  this  monu- 
ment* 

Behaviour  of  Cyrus  to  the  Jews. — The  kings 
of  Assyria  and  Babylon  had  carried  the  Jews 
into  captivity,  both  to  remove  a  disafiected  nation 
from  the  frontier,  and  to  people  their  new  cities. 
By  undoing  this  work,  Cyrus  attached  the  Jews 
to  himself,  as  a  garrison  at  an  important  post 
But  we  may  believe  that  a  nobler  motive  con- 
spired with  this.  The  Persian  religion  was  pri- 
mitively monotheistic,  and  strikingly  free  from 
idolatry ;  so  little  Pagan  in  its  spirit,  that,  what- 
ever of  the  mystical  and  obscure  it  may  contain, 
not  a  single  impure,  cruel,  or  otherwise  immoral 
practice  was  united  to  any  of  its  ceremonies. 
It  is  credible,  therefore,  that  a  sincere  admiration 
of  the  Jewish  faith  actuated  the  noble  Persian 
when  he  exclaimed,  in  the  words  of  the  book  of 
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Ezra,  <  Go  ye  up,  and  build  in  Jerusalem  the 
house  of  Jehovah,  Grod  of  Israel ;  He  is  God  ! ' — 
and  forced  the  Babylonian  temples  to  disgorge 
their  ill-gotten  spoil.  It  is  the  more  remarkable, 
since  the  Persians  disapproved  the  confinement 
of  temples.  Nevertheless,  impediments  to  the 
fortification  of  Jerusalem  afterwards  arose,  even 
during  the  reign  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  iv.  5). 

Perhaps  no  great  conqueror  ever  left  behind 
him  a  fairer  fame  tiian  Cyrus  the  Great  His 
mighty  achievements  have  been  borne  down  to 
us  (m  the  voice  of  the  nation  which  he  elevated ; 
his  evil  deeds  had  no  historian  to  record  them. 
What  is  more,  it  was  his  singular  honour  and 
privilege  to  be  the  first  Gentile  friend  to  the 
people  of  Jehovah  in  tlie  time  of  their  sorest  trouble, 
and  to  restore  them  to  the  land  whence  light 
was  to  break  forth  for  the  illumination  of  all 
nations.  To  this  high  duty  he  is  called  by  the 
prophet  (Isa.  zliv.  28;  xlv.  I),  and  for  perform- 
mir  it  he  seems  to  be  entitled  *•  The  righteous  man  * 
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DABERATH  {T\yy^\  Sept  Ao/Bip*^  and 
A€fifid)j  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  assigned 
to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xix.  12 ;  zxi.  28 ;  I  Chron. 
vi.  72).  It  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Dabaritta, 
in  the  great  plain,  of  Josephus  (  Ftto,  62 ;  De  BeU. 
Jud.  ii.  21.  3) ;  and  the  Dabira,  which  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  place  by  Moimt  Tabor,  in  the  region 
of  Dio-Caesarea.  It  is  recognised  in  the  pesent 
DebOrieh,  a  small  village  lying  on  the  side  of  a 
ledge  of  rock^  just  at  the  base  of  Taboon  on  the 
nor^-west  (Robinson's  Researches^  iii.  210). 

DAGAN.  [Corn.] 

DAGK)N  (I^^'n ;  Sept  Aotc&v)  if  the  name 
of  a  national  god  of  the  Philistines  at  Gaza  and 
Ashdod  (Judg.  xvi.  21,  23;  1  Sam.  v.  1  sq. ; 
I  Chron.  x.  10).  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name, 
the  expressions  of  Philo  Byblius,  Aotc^,  ts  dart 
"UrotVy  and  Aaydtv  htti^  cSpc  ctroy  icai  Aporpov, 
itck-fiBri  Zths  *Kp&Toios  {Sanchoniathon,  ed.  Orelli, 

5.  26,  32 ),  show  tnat  be  assumed  the  word  to  be 
erived  firom  {31,  com.  This  derivation  is  ad- 
mitted by  Bocnatt,  who  argues  that  the  fields  of 
the  Philistines  were  laid  waste  by  mice,  in  order 
to  show  that  Dagon  was  not  the  true  god  of  agri- 
culture, as  he  was  thought  to  be  {Hieroz.  ed. 
Rosenm.  i.  381) ;  and  by  Beyer,  who  makes  the 
extraordinary  assertion  that  we  may  conclude, 
from  the  sending  of  the  five  golden  mice  (to  the 
God  of  Israel !  I  Sam.  vi.  4),  that  golden  mice 
were  offered  to  Dagon  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
his  care  in  freeing  their  fields  from  mice  {Adr 
ditamenta  ad  Selden.  p.  285).  Each  of  these 
arguments  is  open  to  the  objection  that  the  five 
golden  piles — which  were  sent  at  the  wme  time, 
and  which,  if  they  bore  any  reference  to  Dagon, 
would  possibly  not  be  reconcilable  with  his  cha- 
racter as  the  god  of  agriculture — are  here  alto- 
gether disregarded ;  when  yet  it  is  evident  that 
no  concliisicms  can  be  legitimately  drawn  from  the 
one  unless  they  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
other.  There  are  much  better  arguments,  how- 
ever, for  the  other  etymology,  which  deduces  the 
name  from  y^fJUh^  with  the  ending  6n  (Ewald, 
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Hehr,  Gram.  §  341 ).     This  derivation  is  not  «ly 
more  in  acconlance  with  the  principles  of  fimna- 
tion  (for  if  Dagon  comes  from  the  root  ]y^,  it 
must  belong  to  the  adjective  formation  in  ^  322, 
Cy  which  dues  not  appear  so  suitable  for  the  fbroe 
of  a  proper  name),  but  it  is  most  decisively  erta- 
blished  by  the  terms  employed  in  1  Sam.  v.  4. 
It  is  there  said  that  Dagon  fell  to  the  earth  before 
the  ark,  that  his  head  and  the  palms  of  his  hamfa 
were  broken  off,  and  that  'only  Dagon  was  Wt 
on  him  J*    If  Dagon  is  derived  from  5"7,^A,  awl 
if  the  idol,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  had 
the  body  of  a  fish  with  the  head  and  hands  of  t 
man,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  a  part  of  the 
statue  is  there  called  Dagon  in  contiadistincdoD 
to  the  head  and  hands ;  but  not  otherwise.    Thst 
such  was  the  figure  of  the  idol  b  asserted  by 
Kimchi,  and  is  admitted  by  most  modem  scho- 
lars.    It  is  also  supported  by  the  analogies  of 
other  fish  deities  among  the  Syro- Arabians.    Be- 
sides die  Atbroatis  of  the  Syrians,  the  Babylo- 
nians had  a  tradition,  according  to  Berosus  (Be> 
rosi  Qua  supersunt,  ed.  Richter,  p.  48.  54),  that 
at  the  very  beginning  of  their  history  an  extraor^ 
dinary  being,  called  Oannes,  having  the  entire 
body  of  a  fish,  but  the  head,  hands,  feet,  and  voice 
of  a  man,  emerged  from  the  Erythnean  sea,  ap- 
peared in  Babylonia,  and  taught  die  rude  infadi- 
bitants  the  use  of  letters,  arts,  religion,  law,  and 
agriculture;   that,  after  long  intervals  between, 
other  similar  beings  appeared  and  communicated 
the  same  precious  lore  m  detail,  and  that  the  last 
of  these  was  called  Odakon  ffiS^ow).     Selden  is 
mrsuaded  that  this  Odakon  is  the  Philistine  god 
Dagon  (De  DOs  Sijris,  p.  265]).   The  resemblance 
between  Dagon  and  Atergatis,  or  Derketo,  is  m 
great  in  other  respects,  that  Selden  accounts  for 
die  only  important  dift'erence  between  them — that 
of  sex — by  referring  to  the  androg3mou8  nature  of 
many  heathen  gods.     It  is  certain,  however,  that 
the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sept,  and  Philo  Byblius, 
make  Dagon  masculine.    The  temple  of  Dagon 
at  Ashdod  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  the  brotber 
of  Judas  the  Maccabee,  about  the  year  b.c.  14S 
(1  Mac.  X.  84).— J.  N. 

DALMANUTHA  (AoAjuoyooOrf),  a  village 
near  Magdala  (Mark  viii.  10 ;  comp.  Matt  xr. 
39) ;  probably  on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake  of 
Gennesareth,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Tiberias. 

DALMATIA  (AaXfjutria),  a  province  of  Eo- 
rope  on  the  east  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  formingpait 
of  lUyricum,  aind  contiguous  to  Macedonia,  litttf 
was  sent  into  this  region  by  Paul  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

DAMARIS  (Adfiaots^  a  woman  of  Athens, 
who  was  led  to  embrace  Christianity  by  the 
preaching  of  St  Paul  (Acts  xvii.  34).  Some 
suppose  she  was  the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Aieo* 
pagite,  who  is  mentioned  before  her;  but  the 
construction  in  the  Greek  will  not  sanctioi  thtf 
conclusion.  The  name  Damaris  does  not  oc&ai 
elsewhere,  whence  some  suppose  it  a  comiptiiHi  of 
Damalis  (AcjfjuaXii),  which  was  not  an  uncommon 
name;  but  the  r  and  /  are  in  Greek  so  con- 
stantly interchanged  as  to  render  this  emendatioo 
superfluous. 

DAMASCUS  (p^l;  Ai^uunc^f),  cdled  hj 
the  natives  Es-Sham,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of 
an  important  pashalic  of  the  same  nan^  iw' 
indeed  the  chidT  or  capital  city  of  Syria,  ba  in  • 
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plain  at  tbe  eBttem  foot  of  Anti-Libanus.  It 
was  fometiroes  ipokoi  of  by  the  ancients  as  an 
Arabian  city,  but  in  reality  it  belongs  to  Syria. 
In  2  Sam.  viii.  5, 6,  <  tbe  Syrians  of  Damascos '  are 
spoken  of,  and  the  words, '  Syria  of  Damascus  * 
are  found  in  Isa.  vii.  8.     It  is  expressly  said, 

*  the  head  of  Syria  is  Damascus  ;*  also,  Isa.  zvii. 
3,  '  the  kingdom  *  is  to  cease  *  from  Damascus.' 
So  diat  this  place  was  obviously  the  metropolis  of 
a  Syrian  empire.  It  gave  name  (Syria  Damas* 
cena,  Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  v.  13)  to  a  district  of  Syria, 
which,  in  1  Chron.  tos..  6,  is  distinguished  as  HSyO, 
rendered  *Syria-Maacbah,*  in  the  Common  English 
Version.  The  plain  is  about  400  stadia  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  from  six  to  eight  days*  journey 
from  Jerusalem.  It  lies  on  the  Chrysorrhoas  ( Bar- 
rada),  by  which,  and  its  offshoots,  it  is,  with  the 
aid  of  canals,  abundantly  watered.  Its  celebrity 
is  of  early  date.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  756)  speaks  of  it 
in  eulc^psdc  terms.  In  a  religious  point  of  view 
also  its  repute  was  great  Julian  {Ep,  24.) 
temis  it  *  the  great  and  sacred  Damascus,  surpass- 
mg  every  city  both  in  the  beauty  of  its  temples 
and  the  magnitude  of  its  shrines,  as  well  as  the 
timelines  of  its  seasons,  the  limpidness  of  its 
tbontains,  the  volume  of  its  waters,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  its  soil.*  The  locality  would  seem  to  have 
been  expressly  created  for  a  large,  flourishing,  and 
durable  city. 

Damascus — by  some  held  to  be  the  most  an- 
cient city  in  the  world — is  called  by  the  Orientals, 

*  a  pearl  surrounded  by  emeralds.*  Nothing  can 
be  more  beautiful  than  its  position,  whether  ap- 
proached from  the  side  of  Mount  Lebanon,  from 
die  Desert  to  the  east,  or  by  the  high-road  from 
the  north  from  Aleppo  and  Hamah.  For  many 
miles  the  city  ia  girdled  by  fertile  fields,  or  gar- 
dens, as  they  are  called,  which,  being  watered  by 
rivos  and  sparkling  streams,  give  to  the  vege- 
tation, consisting  principally  of  olive-trees,  a 
remarkable  freslmess  and  beauty.  Of  all  the 
cities  of  the  East,  Damascus  is  probably  the  most 
oriental. 

The  plain  of  Damascus  owes  its  fertility  and 
loveliness  to  the  river  Barrada,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  either  the  Abana  or  Pharpar  of  2  Kings  v., 
and  has  been  noticed  under  another  head  [Abana]  . 

The  view  of  Damascus,  when  the  traveller 
emerges  from  Anti-Libanus,  is  of  the  most  en- 
chanting kind.  '  One  of  the  most  magnificent 
prospects  in  the  world,*  says  Addison  (Damaacua 
€tnd  Palmyra^  vol.  ii.  p.  92),  *  burst  upon  my 
•i^t :  like  the  first  view  of  Constantinople,  it  is 
unique.  We  were  looking  down  from  an  elevation 
of  a  thousand  feet  upon  a  vast  plain,  bordered  in 
the  distance  by  blue  mountains,  and  occupied  by 
a  rich,  luxuriant  forest  of  the  walnut,  the  fig,  the 
pomi^ranate,  the  plum,  tiie  apricot,  the  citron,  the 
locust,  the  pear,  and  tibe  apple,  forming  a  waving 
giwre  of  more  than  fifty  miles  in  circuit;  possessing 
a  Tast  variety  of  tint,  a  peculiar  density  and  luxu- 
riance of  foliage,  and  a  wildly -picturesque  form, 
from  the  branches  of  the  loftier  trees  throwing 
themselves  up  above  a  rich  underwood  of  pome- 
granates, citrons,  and  oranges,  with  their  yellow, 
green,  and  brown  leaves ;  and  then  conceive  ouf 
sensations,  to  see  grandly  rising  in  the  distance, 
above  Htm  vast  superficies  of  rich  luxuriant  foliage, 
the  swellmg  leaden  domes,  the  gilded  crescents, 
and  the  maihle  minarets  of  Damascus ;  while  in 
the  centre  of  all,  winding  towards  the  city,  ran 


the  main  stream  of  the  river  Barrada.  As  we 
descended,  here  and  there  the  openings  in  the 
trees  displayed  little  natches  of  green  verdure  or 
a  glimpse  of  richly-cultivated  gardens :  the  whole 
of  the  rich  tract  was  surrounded  by  a  mud-wall, 
beyond  which  all  was  arid  and  desert.*  A  more 
ample  description  to  the  same  efiect  is  given  by 
Lamartine  {Travels  in  the  East). 

The  interior  of  the  city  does  not  correspond 
with  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  environs.  In  the 
Armenian  quarter  the  houses  are  built  with  mud, 
and  pierced  towards  the  street  by  a  very  few  small 
grated  windows  with  red  painted  shutters.  They 
are  low,  and  the  flat  arched  doora  resemble  those 
of  stables.  A  filthy  dunghill  and  a  pool  of 
stinking  water  are  almost  invariably  before  the 
doors.  In  some  of  these  dwellings,  belonging  to 
the  principal  Armenian  merchants,  there  is  great 
intonal  richness  and  elegance.  The  ftimiture 
consists  of  magnificent  Persian  or  Bagdad  car- 
pets, which  entirely  cover  the  marble  or  cedar 
floor,  and  of  numerous  cushions  and  mattresses, 
spread  in  the  middle  of  the  saloon,  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  sit  or  lean  against  There 
is  a  fine  wide  street,  formerl  by  the  palaces  of  the 
agas  of  Damascus,  who  are  the  nobility  ef  the 
land.  The  fronts  of  these  palaces,  however,  towards 
the  street,  are  like  long  prison  or  hospital  walls, 
mere  grey  mud  walls,  with  few  or  no  windows, 
whilst  at  intervals  is  a  great  gate  opening  on  a 
court.  But  the  interior  is  magnificent  The 
ornaments  of  many  of  their  saloons  alone  cost 
upwards  of  1000/.  sterling.  Tlie  bazaars  are  very 
striking.  The  great  bazaar  is  about  half  a  league 
long.  They  are  long  streets  covered  in  with 
high  wood- work,  and  lined  with  shops,  stalls, 
magazines,  and  csSh,  The  shops  are  narrow, 
and  go  only  a  short  way  back.  The  merchant  is 
seated  in  front,  with  his  legs  doubled  up  below 
him,  and  the  pipe  in  his  mouth.  The  magazines 
are  stored  with  merchandise  of  all  sorts,  and  par- 
ticularly with  Indian  manufactures,  which  are 
brought  in  great  profiision  by  the  caravans  from 
Bagdad.  In  the  midst  of  the  bazaars  stands  the 
finest  khan  in  the  East,  that  of  Hassan  Pasha. 
It  is  an  immense  cupola,  whose  bold  springing 
arch  recalls  that  of  St  Peter  at  Rome ;  it  is  in 
like  mannor  home  (m  granite  pillars.  The  gate 
of  tins  khan  is  a  piece  of  Moorish  architecture, 
the  richest  in  detail  and  most  imposing  in  effect 
that  can  be  seen  in  the  world.  The  khan  has 
been  built  only  about  fifty  years.  Not  far  dis- 
tant is  the  principal  mosque,  formerly  a  church 
consecrated  to  St  John,  whose  skull  and  se- 
pulchre, found  in  this  holy  place,  give  it  such  a 
sanctity  tiiat  it  is  deatli  for  even  a  Mohammedan 
to  enter  the  room  where  the  relics  are  kept  Situ- 
ated at  the  edge  of  the  desert,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
plains  of  Ccele-Syria  and  the  valleys  of  Galilee, 
of  Idumsea,  and  of  the  coasts  of  the  Sea  of  Syria, 
Damascus  was  needed  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
caravans  to  India.  It  is  essentially  a  com- 
mercial town.  Two  hundred  merchants  are  per- 
manently settled  in  it  Foreign  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  Great  Mecca  caravan,  the  Bagdad  ca- 
ravan, the  Aleppo,  and  by  several  small  ones  to 
Beirout  (its  sea-port),  Tripoli,  Acre,  kc.  Lamar- 
tine makes  its  population  to  be  some  300,000,  of 
whom  30,000  are  Christians.  Another  estimate 
(M'CuUoch,  Geoqraph,  Diet.)  gives  only  from 
120,000  to  150,000  inhabitants,  comprising  12,000 
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Christians  and  as  many  Jews.  Damascus  is  an 
eminently  interesting  town.  It  is  thoroughly 
Oriental^  though  now  representatives,  in  person 
and  costume,  of  most  odier  distinguished  coun- 
tries of  the  world  may  be  seen  in  its  streets. 
Its  proximity  to  Baalbec  and  Palmyra,  which 
are  mere  ruins,  and  its  still  highly  flourishing 
condition,  after  having  existed  for  perhaps  a 
longer  period  than  anv  other  city  on  me  face  of 
the  eartn,  combine,  with  [many  facts  connected 
with  its  history,  to  throw  around  it  a  calm  and 
attractive,  not  to  say  sacred,  light. 

Political  changes  and  social  influences  have 
lessened  and  mitigated  the  proverbial  bigotry  of 
the  Damascenes.  The  lower  classes,  indeed,  are 
itill  fanatical,  but  a  better  feeling  on  religion 
prevails  in  the  higher.  All  Christians  in  Da- 
mascus were,  wheu  Lamartine  visited  the  city, 
compelled  to  wear  black  turbans.  He  states  that 
on  his  last  day^s  journey  towards  Damascus  he 
and  his  companions  assumed  the  complete  Turk- 
ish costume,  to  escape  being  recognised  as  Franks, 
adding,  *the  fanatical  population  of  Damascus 
and  the  surrounding  country  render  these  pre- 
cautions necessary.  The  Damascenes  nourish 
hatred  of  the  European  name  and  costume.  They 
alone  amongst  the  Orientals  have  refused  to  ad- 
mit consuls  or  even  consular  agents  for  Christian 
powers.  Damascus  is  a  holy,  fanatical,  and  free 
city — nothing  must  pollute  it*  Till  within  the 
last  few  years  the  appearance  in  the  city  of  a 
Frank  costume  was  a  signal  for  a  riot  Christians 
and  Jews  were  alike  forbidden  to  ride  any  beast 
but  an  ass.  Addison,  however  (in  1835),  found 
a  greatly  improved  state  of  feeling.  The  inso- 
lence of  the  Damascenes  was  curbed.  He  and 
his  companions  used  horses,  and  saw  Christians 
in  great  numbers  mixing  with  others,  and  pur- 
suing their  business  or  taking  recreation  in  uieir 
own  garb  unmolested.  '  Here  and  there,*  he 
says,  *  a  scowling  look  or  a  smothered  cry  of 
Yavor,  or  "  infidel,"  after  we  had  passed,  were 
all  the  tokens  of  discontent  we  perceived/  The 
improvement  Addison  ascribes  in  part  to  the  re- 
sidence in  the  place  of  a  British  consul.  He 
adds  : — '  As  **  the  gate  of  Mecca^"  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  great  caravan  of  pilgrims,  Da- 
mascus has  always  been  considered  one  of  the 
most  sacred  of  the  Moslem  cities ;  and,  being  an- 
nually filled  with  a  vast  crowd  of  religious  fana- 
tics, hurrying  (Hi  to  the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  it  is 
not  strange  that  the  populaticm  has  always  been 
so  remarkable  for  its  fanaticism  and  bigotry  to- 
wards Christians.  Even  now,  at  the  period  of 
the  assembling  of  the  great  caravan,  it  would 
hardly  be  prudent  for  Franks  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  tiieir  hats  and  coats  before  the  crowd  of  bald- 
headed  wretches  which  then  throng  all  the  tho- 
roughfares, burning  with  religious  teal*  (vol.  ii. 
p.  449). 

Mr.  Addison  was  conducted  to  die  spot  where, 
according  to  tradition  among  the  Christians,  Saul 
saw  the  light  from  heaven.  Winding  romid  the 
walls  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  he  and  his 
companions  came  to  a  point  where  they  were 
broken  at  the  top,  at  which  Paul  is  said  to  have 
been  let  down  in  a  basket,  to  escape  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  Jews,  when  (Acts  ix.)  *the  disciples 
took  him  by  night,  and  let  him  down  by  the  wall 
in  a  basket*  From  hence,  passing  on  through 
some  pretty  laM%  tibey  came  to  an  open  green 
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spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  over  the  tops  of  wkick 
were  seen  the  distant  summits  of  Mount  Hennan. 
At  this  place  they  were  *  informed  Saul  had  ir* 
rived  whm  (Acts  ix.  3)  as  he  journeyed  he  caras 
near  Damascus,  and  suddenly  there  shined  roond 
about  him  a  great  light  from  heaven**  The« 
localities  are  pointed  out  with  the  greatest  con- 
fidence by  the  Damascene  Christians  of  all  sects, 
and  are  held  in  great  veneration ;  nor  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  mat  the  true  spots  have  hem 
handed  down  by  tradition  among  the  foUoven 
of  the  cross.  *  The  street  which  is  called  Straight* 
(Acts  ix.  1 1)  is  still  found  in  Damascus,  or  st 
any  rate  a  street  bearing  that  name.  Addison 
says  it  is  '  a  mile  in  length,*  and  <  so  caUed  be> 
cause  it  leads  direct  from  the  gate  to  the  castle  or 
palace  of  the  Pasha.*  The  bouse  of  Judas,  alio, 
to  which  Ananias  went,  is  still  pointed  out,  ti 
well  as  that  of  Ananias  himself.  How  nrach 
credulity  may  have  had  to  do  in  fixing  on  sod 
perpetuating  the  recollection  of  these  loailidea,  it 
is  probably  easier  to  suspect  than  to  ascertain. 

Of  the  origin  of  Damascus  iMithing  certain  ii 
known.  The  building  of  it  has  beoi  ascribed 
both  to  Abraham  and  to  his  <  steward,  Eliezer  of 
Damascus.*  That  the  city  existed  as  early  as  the 
dajrs  of  Abraham  is  clear  from  Gen.  xiv.  U; 
XV.  2;  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  cS  in 
these  passages  shows  that  even  at  the  time  to 
which  diey  refer  it  was  not  a  new  nor  an  un- 
known place ;  for  Abraham's  steward  is  chaise* 
terized  as  being  of  Damascus,  and  the  locality  of 
another  town  (Hobah)  is  fixed  by  stating  that  it 
lay  *  on  the  left  hand  of  Damascus.*  L.  Mulkr 
(Ad  Orig.  Reg,  Damas,)  has  undertaken  to  shov 
that  it  was  even  then  govoned  by  its  own  rakn. 
How  long  it  may  have  retained  its  indepciMiaice 
cannot  be  determined ;  but  it  appears  (21  Sam. 
viii.  5,  6 ;  1  Chron.  xix.  4)  that  its  monarch  having 
unadvisedly  attacked  the  victorious  David,  the 
Hebrew  sovereign  defeated  the  Sjrriaus,  makk^ 
a  great  slaughter  of  them,  and,  in  his  turn,  sub- 
dued Damascus,  and  exacted  tribute  from  iti 
inhabitants.  This  subjection  was  not  of  kog 
duration,  for  under  his  successor  (1  Kings  xi.  34} 
one  Rezon,  a  servant  of  Hadadeser,  king  of  Zofaah, 
made  himself  master  of  Damascus,  smd,  rulii^ 
over  Syria,  '  was  an  adversary  to  Israel  all  die 
days  of  Solomon.*  After  Rezon,  Heaioo  occupied 
tlie  throne ;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tafari- 
mon  (1  Kings  xv.  18,  19),  who  was  in  alliance 
with  Asa,  king  of  Judah.  Preserving  the  sain« 
direct  luie,  the  croMm  then  fell  to  Benhadad,  wlio, 
having  been  in  a  league  with  Baa^ia,  kmg  of 
Israel,  was  bribed  by  Asa  to  desert  his  ally,  and 
join  himself  in  attacking  Baasha,  on  whom  the 
united  forces  inflicted  great  injury  (I  Kings  xr. 
19,  20).  In  the  time  of  Benhadad,  son  of  the 
preceding  monarch.  Damascus  was  the  head  of  s 
very  powerful  empire,  since  it  appears  ( 1  Ki»?» 
XX.  1)  that  'thirty  and  two  kings'  (doubtle* 
petty  princes  or  pashas,  governors  of  provincet) 
accompanied  him  in  a  campaign  which  be  un- 
dertook against  Samaria.  Of  Ahab,  ite  king,  he 
insolently  demanded,  '  thy  silver  and  thy  gt^^ 
^y  wives  also  and  thy  ctuldim,  even  die  goodb- 
est'  The  Israelitish  monarch  saw  no  alteniatiTe 
but  obedien^ : — '  I  am  thine^  and  all  that  I  bav«. 
This  yieldingness  sharpened  the  rapacity  of  Ben- 
hadad, who  proceeded  to  take  the  most  dfienfive 
measures,  wmch  had  their  natural  eflect  in  rsuioig 
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Ahsb.  Tht  kin;  of  Imel  tfaenline  took  coudmI 
nf  ill  tin  Men  of  the  Und,'  anil,  being  ailvised 
la  ratiit,  met  the  thieati  of  Benhadad  witii  these 
&Diou>  TOrdi : — '  Let  itoC  him  that  girdeth  oii 
hit  bomeu  bout  biioMlf  u  he  that  putteth  it 
oK'  The  Damaacene  king,  undiBmayedT  gave 
hiauelf  Dp  lo  drinking  and  Tcrelry.  Ahab  waa 
iinrtMTfligioni  influences.  Tbe  battle  took  place ; 
the  Sjiians  were  defeated,  and  theii  king  eU'ected 
bli  reir«t  with  difficulty.  The  tulnequent  opera- 
tion of  the  Damucenes,  under  their  king,  naie 
ilmdj  been  dated  [Bbhhidid].  Hniaet,  the 
fucceuQi  of  Benhadail,  unwilling  to  giie  up  hope 
of  being  maiter  of  Hamoth-Gileod,  was  attacked 
bf  llie  united  fbrcei  of  Judah  and  Iirael,  whom 
he  noqui^ied,  wounding  Joiam  (SKingiviii. 
38);  and,  at  a  latCT  period,  under  Jehu  (2  Kingi 
1. 33),  laid  uraate  a  large  portion  of  Che  Jinulttiiili 
tiiigdom,  anil  'threihed  Gllcad  with  threshing 
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o' (Amoii.  3).  Determined  OD 
revenge  (3  Kiugi  lii.  11),  Haiael  marched  to 
Jeiuulem,  and  wai  bought  off  by  king  Jeboaah 
h;  a  moit  cottly  lacrifice.  He,  however,  took 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  (2  King!  liii.  3),  and, 
though  he  treated  the  people  oppreuively.  be  ttas 
able  to  hand  thinn  over  in  subjection  to  his  SOD, 
Benhadad  III.,  who  was  thrice  beaten  (3  Kings 
liii.  21]  by  the  Israetitiih  king  Jdioash,  and  de- 
prived of  all  hii  conqueMi.  JeroboBm  11.  (2 
King!  xiv.  2H)  piinunl  these  advantages,  and 
captured  Damaicui  itself.  Subsequenlly  a  junc- 
tion took  place  between  Iimel  wid  Damascus, 
when  (3  Kings  it.  37)  Reiin,  klnjt  of  the  Utter, 
and  Pekah,  knig  of  the  former,  entered  into  a  confe- 
deracy, and  undertook  an  expedition  ^aitist  Ahoj^ 
king  of  Judah  (Isa.  vii.  I).  They  succeeded  in 
'  recovering  Eialb  to  Syria,'  but  could  not  prevail 
against  Jeiusalem  (3  Kings  ivi.  6).     Abas,  how- 


eier,  urged  by  necessity,  ajjplied  foe  ai 
lath-pikesA,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  beii  ^ 
b;  a  munificent  present,  feli  on  Damaacus,  took 
il,  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir  (on  the 
'ivet  Kur),  slew  Keiin,  and  united  tJie  Damascene 
'errilory  with  bis  own  kingdom  (3  Kings  : 


lia.  viil  4 ;  z 


i.  1).     Dami 


I  after  this 


II  under  the  power  of  the  Bahylmians  and  Pe 
>ians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Alexander  the 
(neat,  ■■  one  cotisequence  of  his  victory  at  Inus 
(Anian,  Eiped.  Alex.  ii.  11,  15;  Curt.  iii.  12). 
Thai  it  njade  a  part  of  Che  kingdom  of  the 
Si^lfucidE,  (rom  whom  it  passed  into  the  hand* 
of  the  Bornans  (Flor.  iii.  i ;  Diod.  Sic.  iixii.  30). 
In  Ae  time  of  iLe  Apcstle  Paul  it  belonged  to  the 
ilepcndoit  kingdom  of  the  Arabian  prince  Aietas. 
At  a  later  pniod  it  was  recktmeil  among  tbe 
cities  of  Decapolis(Plin.iTi«.A'B(.»^16)i  then 


bBnesia(Hierocte*,S)niK.)-   Fnmthet 


(JonstanliDople  Damascus  was  the  moil  cele) 
city  of  the  East,  remarkable  for  its  wealtli,  luxury, 
magniflcOMie^  and  its  numerous  Christian  popu- 
lation. A  great  era  in  its  history  is  its  conquest 
by  the  Saracens,  of  which  an  accoonC  may  be 
found  in  Oie  Arabic  bislocian  Alwakidi  (Ockley'i 
ITitt,  of  t/ie  Sonuwu).  The  war  was  begun 
about  *.D.  633,  by  tbe  celebrated  Abubeker,  the 
luccessor  of  Hohamined ;  and  euded  in  (he  capture 


of  the  city,  and  the  tubstitutiun  o 


Itlami 


whole  Mu> 

removed  from  it  to  Bagdad. 

under  the  iway  of  tbe  cali^  of  Bagdad,  till  it 

came  into  tbe  hands  i^  tbe  Turks^  and  was  held 

and  rendered  famous  by  Nouieddin  and  Saladin. 

In  1301  Timour  the  Tatcai  captured  the  city  end 
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barbarouBly  treated  its  inhabitmti.  From  Jo- 
sephiu  (De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  2 ;  zxr.  2 ;  zx.  2 ;  comp. 
Acts  ix.  2)  it  appears  that  its  population  con- 
tained great  numbers  of  Jews. 

Damascus  is  famous  in  the  first  age  of  Chris- 
tianity for  the  conversion  and  first  preaching  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  iz.  3,  20;  Gal.  i.  12). 
The  consequences  might  have  been  fatal  to  the 
Apostle,  for  his  life  was  endangered  in  this  fana- 
tical city.  *  In  Damascus  the  governor  under 
Aretas,  tfie  king,  kept  the  city  of  Sie  Damascenes 
with  a  garrison,  desirous  to  apprehend  me ;  and 
through  a  window  in  a  basket  was  I  let  down 
by  the  wall,  and  escaped  his  hands '  (2  Cor.  zi. 
32-3).  ( Walch,  Antiqmitates  Damas,  illustraUBy 
1757;  Phot  Bib,  p.  348;  Burckhardt,  Arabia, 
p.  194;  Lamartiue,  Travel*  in  the  East;  Ad- 
dison*s  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  ii.  100 ;  Bow- 
ring*s  Report  on  Syria,)-^,  R.  B. 

DAN  ()*?,  a  judge;  Sept  AcU),  son  of  Jacob 
by  the  concubine  Bilhah  (Oen.  zzz.  3 ;  xzzv. 
25),  and  founder  of  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
Dan  had  but  one  son,  called  Hushim  (Gen. 
zlvi.  23):  notwithstanding  which,  when  the 
IsTMlites  came  out  of  Egypt,  this  tribe  con- 
tained 62,700  adult  males  (Mum.  i.  39),  which 
made  it  the  second  of  the  tribes  in  number,  Ju- 
dah  only  being  above  it  Its  numbers  were  less 
Affected  in  the  desert  than  those  of  many  other 
tribes ;  for  at  the  census,  before  entering  Canaan, 
it  mustered  64,400  (Num.  xxvi.  43),  being  an 
increase  of  1700,  which  gave  it  still  the  second 
rank  in  population.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  of  me  tribe  corresponding  to  this  eminence 
in  population :  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  its  history,  however,  is  connected  with 
this  &ct  The  original  settlement  assigned  to 
the  tribe  in  south-western  Palestine  being  too 
small  for  its  large  population,  a  body  of  them 
went  fortk  to  seek  a  settlement  in  the  remote 
north,  and  seised  and  remained  in  permanent 
occupation  of  the  town  and  district  of  Laish,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  dwelt  in  greater  security 
and  were  more  easily  conquered  than  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  tribe  in  its  own  proper  territory  (Josh, 
xiz.  47 ;  Judg.  i.  34 ;  zviii.).  The  district  regu- 
larly allotted  to  the  tribe,  although  contracted, 
was  very  fertile.  It  had  the  country  of  the 
Philistines  on  the  west,  part  of  Judah  with  Ben- 
jamin on  the  east,  Ephraim  on  the  norih,  and 
Simeon  on  the  south.  The  territory  proved  inade- 
quate chiefly  from  the  inability  of  the  Danites 
to  ezpel  the  Philistines  and  Amorites,  who  occu- 
pied parts  of  the  land  assigned  to  them.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  territory  as  allotted,  but  not 
possessed,  eztended  to  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  country  of  the  Philistines.  Samson  was  of  this 
tribe,  and  its  prozimity  to  the  Philistines  ezplains 
many  circumstances  in  the  history  of  that  hero. 
It  appears  from  that  history  that  there  was  an 
under-current  of  private  and  social  intercourse 
between  the  Philistines  and  the  Danites,  notwith- 
standing the  public  enmity  between  Israel  and  the 
former  (Judg.  ziii. — zvi.). 

DAN,  the  town,  anciently  called  Laish,  or 
Lbshbm,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article  as 
having  been  conquered  by  a  warlike  colony  of 
Danites,  who  named  it  aifter  their  tribe.  The 
terms  in  which  the  condition  of  Laish  is  de- 
scribed, previously  to  the  conquest,  indicate  that 
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the  place  belonged  to  the  Sidoniam,  and 'fiat  tbe 
inhabitants  lived  quiet  and  secure, '  after  ^  man- 
ner of  the  Sidonians,'  enjo3ring  abundance  of  all 
things  (Judg.  zviii.  7).  They  seem  to  have  de* 
rived  their  securitv  from  tibe  absence  of  any  ad- 
verse powers  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  from  coo* 
fidence  in  the  protection  of  Sidon,  which  was,  how- 
ever, too  far  off  to  render  aid  in  the  case  of 
such  a  sudden  assault  as  that  by  which  iktj 
were  overpowered.  This  distance  of  Sidoo  mm 
carefully  noted  by  the  Danite  spies  as  a  cir^ 
cumstance  favourable  to  the  enterprise;  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  Sidon  ever  made  any  cfivt 
to  dispossess  the  intruders.  Dan  afterwards  he- 
came  a  chief  seat  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry,  and  cee 
of  the  golden  calves  was  aet  up  there  ^1  King* 
ziL  28,  29).  It  was  conquered,  along  with  otbn 
towns,  by  the  Syrians  (1  Kings  zv.  20) ;  and  the 
name  is  familiar  from  the  recurrence  of  the  pn>- 
verbial  ezpression,  *  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,'  to  de- 
note the  eztent  of  the  Promised  Land  (Judg.  a.  1 ; 
1  Sam.  iii.  20 ;  zvii.  11).  [Bub«hxba.1  Id  the 
days  of  Eusebius,  Dan  was  still  a  small  village, 
which  is  placed  by  him  four  milea  frfom  Panesi, 
towards  Tyre.  As  this  distance  corresponds  to 
the  position  of  the  fountain  at  Tel  el-Kady, 
which  forms  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  anl 
is  doubtless  that  which  is  called  Dan  by  Josepboi 
(Antiq.  i.  10.  2\  the  situation  of  the  city  of  Da 
could  not  therefore  have  been  that  of  Paneas  MS, 
with  which  it  has  been  in  later  times  confonoded. 
[C^SARBA  Philippi.]  There  are  no  Icoger  any 
ruins  near  the  spring  atTel  el-Kady,  but  atabont 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  north,  Burckhardt  notieed 
rums  of  ancient  habitations ;  and  the  hill  which 
overhangs  the  fountains  appears  to  have  been  boiH 
upon,  though  nothing  is  now  visible  (Burckhsidt, 
^ria,  p.  42;  Robinson,  ResearcKet,  iii.  351-35S> 

DANCE.  The  words  in  the  wiginal,  mdcred 
in  our  translation  by  this  term,  denote,  properlr, 
to  leap  for  joy;  and  this  radical  significatian, 
suggesting  die  idea  of  abrupt  and  boisterous  gerti- 
culations  rather  than  a  series  of  regular  and  taste 
ful  movements,  seems  well  to  comport  with  what 
we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the  primitive  cha- 
racter of  the  dance.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
writers  of  great  erudition  have  maintained  that  no 
allusions  whatever  are  to  be  found  in  the  OM 
Testament  history  to  &is  kind  of  bodily  exercise; 
and  that  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  passages,  where, 
in  our  version,  dancing  is  mentioned,  the  ctyioo- 
logy  of  the  Hd^rew,  supported  in  some  plac«  by 
the  strain  of  the  contezt,  seems  to  point  to  aome 
kind  of  musical  instrument  as  being  intended  hy 
the  inspired  penmen.    Thus,  in  Ezod.  xr.  Vi 

where  the  first  notice  is  taken  of  dancing,  rPHO, 

coming  as  it  does  from  ^/H,  *  to  pierce*  or  *  p^- 
fonte,*  and  applied  naturally  enough  as  the  nsipe 
of  any  tube^tbat  may  be  blown  by  the  breath,  ii« 
according  to  them,  used  to  describe  some  is^sor 
ment  of  the  pipe  or  flute  class,  as  conjoined  vith 
timbrels ;  and  in  this  interareteUion  they  axe  wp' 
ported  by  the^Arabic  and  Penian  veirioos.    Bat 
this  word,  or  some  derivatives  from  the  sane  w^ 
occurs  in  Ezod.  zzzu.l9;Judg.zvi.  21,23;  ISsis. 
zviii.  5 ;  Jer.  zzzL  4,  13 ;  where  dancing  alooe 
can  be  intended.    Moreover,  in  the  SeptiisgB>< 
Xop^r?  *  dance^  is  employed  in  all  the  passsga  a 
the  Old  Testament  just  refoncd  to,  and  in  sefcnl 
others ;  and  it  is  no  gmall  oollatecal  pioa'  ^ 
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thif  is  the  right  interpretation,  that  people  in 
eastern  oountries  are  accustomed  to  mingle  die 
dance  with  tabrets  to  this  day. 

The  character  of  the  ancient  dance  was  very 
different  from  that  of  ours,  as  appears  from  the 
conduct  of  Miriam,  who  '  took  a  timbrel  in 
her  hand,  and  all  the  women  went  out  after 
her  with  timbrels  and  with  dances/  Precisely 
similar  (is  the  Oriental  dance  of  the  present 
day,  which,  accompanied  of  course  with  mu- 
sic, is  led  by  the  principal  person  of  the  com- 
pany, die  rest  imitanng  the  steps.  The  evolutions, 
as  well  as  the  songs,  are  extemporaneous — not 
ccnfined  to  a  flx^  rule,  but  varied  at  the 
pleanire  of  tiie  leading  dancer ;  and  yet  they  are 
generally  executed  with  so  much  grace,  and  the 
time  so  well  kept  with  the  simple  notes  of  the 
music,  that  the  group  of  attendants  show  wonder- 
ful address  and  propriety  in  following  the  varia- 
tions of  the  leader's  feet  The  missionary  Wolff 
describes  a  festival  of  some  Eastern  Christians, 
where  one  eminent  individual,  who  led  the  song 
as  well  as  the  dance,  conducted  through  the  streets 
of  the  city  a  numerous  band  of  people,  who 
leaped  and  danced  in  imitation  of  the  gestures 
used  by  him.  When  the  late  deputation  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  were  on  their  way  through 
Palestine,  their  young  Arab  guides,  to  relieve  me 
tedium  of  the  journey,  sometimes  '  commenced  a 
native  soog  ami  dance ;  one  of  them  advancing  a 
little  before  the  rest,  b^an  the  song,  dancing  for- 
ward as  he  repeated  the  words;  when  the  rest, 
following  him  in  regular  order,  joined  in  the  cho- 
rus, keeling  time  by  a  simultaneous  clapping  of 
hands.  They  sang  several  Arabian  songs,  respond- 
ing to  one  another,  dancing  and  clapping  their 
hands.' 

At  a  very  early  period,  dancing  was  enlisted 
into  the  service  of  religion  among  die  heathen ; 
the  dance,  enlivened  by  vocal  and  instrumratal 
music,  was  a  usual  accompaniment  in   all  the 
processions  and  festivals  of  the  gods  (Strabo,  x.) ; 
and,  indeed,   so  indispensable  was  this  species 
of  violent  merriment,  that  no  ceremonial  was 
considered  duly  accomplished— 4io  triumph  rightly 
celebrated,  without  the    aid  of  dancing.     The 
Hebrews,  in  common  with  other  nations,  had  their 
locred  dances,  which  were  performed  on  their 
solemn  annivosaries,  and  other  occasions  of  com- 
memorating some  special  token  of  the  divine  good- 
ness and  favour,  as  means  of  drawing  fortih,  in 
the  lireliest  manner,  their  expressions  of  joy  and 
thanksgiving.      The  p^formers  were  usually  a 
hand  of  females,  who,  in  cases  of  public  rejoicing, 
volunteered  their  services  (Exod.  xv.  20 ;  Sam. 
xviii.  6),  and  who,  in  the  case  of  religious  observ- 
ances, composed  the  regular  chorus  of  the  temple 
(Ps.  cxlix.  3 ;  cL  4),  although  there  are  not  want- 
ing instances  of  men  also  joining  in  the  dance  on 
these  seasons  of  religious  festivity.    Thus  David 
<l«emed  it  no  way  derogatory  to  his  royal  dignitv 
to  (innci  on  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  ark 
hebg  brought  up  to  Jerusalem.    The  word  used 
to  describe  his  attitude  is  "D"D,  in  the  redupli- 
cate form,  intimating  violent  efforts  of  leaping ; 
*nd,  ftom  the  apparent  impropriety  and  inde- 
cency of  a  man  advanced^  in  lif^^  above  all  a 
king,  exhibiting  such  freaks^  with  no  other  cover- 
ing than  a  linen   epbod,   many  learned   men 
have  declared  themseWes  at  a  loss  to  account  for 
^  itiange  a  spectacle.    It  was,  unquestionably, 


done  as  an  act  of  religious  homage :  and  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  ancient  Asiatics  were  ac- 
customed, in  many  of  their  religious  festivals,  to 
throw  off  their  garments  even  to  perfect  nudity,  as 
a  symbol  sometimes  of  penitence^  sometimes  of 
joy,  and  that  this,  together  with  many  other  ob- 
servances that  b^  die  stamp  of  a  remote  anti- 
Suity,  was  adopted  by  Mahomet,  who  has  enjoined 
le  pilgrims  of  Mecca  to  encompass  the  Kaaba, 
clothed  only  with  the  tAram,  we  may  perhaps 
consider  the  linen  ephody  which  David  put  on 
when  he  threw  off  his  garments  and  danced  be- 
fore the  ark,  to  be  symbolic  of  the  same  objects 
as  the  ihram  of  the  Mabommedans  (see  Foster*s 
Mahommedanum  Unveiled),  The  conduct  of 
David  was  imitated  by  the  later  Jews,  and  the 
dance  incorporated  among  their  favourite  usages 
as  an  appropriate  close  of  die  joyous  occasion 
of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles.  *  The  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  the  rulers  of  the  synagogues, 
doctors  of  schools,  and  all  who  were  eminent  for 
rank  or  piety,  accompanied  the  sacred  music  with 
their  voices :  and  leaped  and  danced  with  torches 
in  their  hands,  for  a  great  part  of  the  lught ;  while 
the  women  and  common  people  looked  on.*  This 
strange  and  riotous  kind  of  festivity  was  kept  up 
till  uhaustion  and  sleep  dismissed  them  to  their 
homes  (Buxtorf,  De  Synag,  Jud,  cap.  21). 

From  being  exclusively,  or  at  least  principally, 
reserved  for  occasions  of  religious  worship  and 
festivity,  dancing  came  gradually  to  be  practised 
in  common  life  on  any  remarkable  seasons  of 
mirth  and  rejoicing  (Jer.  xxxi.  4;  Ps.  xxx.  II). 
In  early  times,  indeed,  those  who  perverted  the 
exercise  from  a  sacred  use  to  purposes  of  amuse- 
ment were  considered  profane  and  infamous; 
and  hence  Job  introduces  it  as  a  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  ungodly  rich,  that 
they  encouraged  a  taste  for  dancing  in  their  fami- 
lies (Job  xxi.  11).  During  the  classic  ages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  society  underwent  a  complete 
revolution  of  sentiment  on  this  subject ;  insomuch 
that  the  Grecian  poets  represent  the  gods  them- 
selves as  passionately  fond  of  the  diversicm  (Pot- 
ter^s  Grec,  Antig.  ii.  400),  and  that  not  only  at 
Rome,  but  through  all  toe  provinces  of  the  em- 
pire, it  was  a  favourite  pastime,  resorted  to  not 
(»ily  to  enliven  feasts,  but  in  the  celd)ration  of 
domestic  joy  (Luke  xv.  25;  Matt  xiv.  6).  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  strong  partiality  che- 
rished for  this  inspiriting  amusement,  it  was  con- 
sidered beneath  the  dignity  of  persons  of  rank  and 
character  to  practise  it  The  well-known  words 
of  Cicero^  that  *  no  one  dances  unless  he  is  either 
drunk  or  mad,*  express  the  prevailing  sense  as  to 
die  impropriety  of  respectable  individuals  taking 
part  in  it ;  and  hence  the  gay  ciroles  of  Rome 
and  its  provinces  derived  all  their  entertainment, 
as  is  done  in  the  East  to  this  day,  from  the  exhi- 
bitions of  professional  dancers.  Under  the  patron- 
age of  the  emperors,  and  of  their  luxurious  tri- 
butaries, like  Herod,  the  art  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  perfection,  the  favourite  mode  being  pan- 
tomime, which,  like  that  of  the  modem  Almdis, 
was  oflen  of  the  most  licentious  description.  A 
utorj  of  love  was  chosen — generally  an  adventure 
of  die  gods — as  the  plan  of  the  dance,  and  the 
address  of  the  performer  consisted  in  representing, 
by  the  waving  of  his  bands,  the  agility  of  his 
limbs,  and  the  innumerable  attitudes  into  which 
he  threw  himself,  all  the  various  passions  of  love, 
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jealoufy,  di8g:ait,  that  sway  the  human  breast 
(See  at  large  Lucian's  Treaiite  on  Dancing,) 

Amateur  dancing  in  high  life  was,  as  that 
writer  informs  us,  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
the  voluptuous  times  of  the  later  emperors.  But 
in  the  age  of  Herod  it  was  exceedingly  rare  and 
almost  unheard  of;  and  therefore  the  condescension 
of  Salome,  who  volunteered,  in  honour  of  the 
anniversary  of  that  monarches  birthday,  to  exhibit 
her  handsome  person  as  she  led  the  mazy  dance 
in  the  saloons  of  Machsrus — for  though  she  was  a 
child  at  this  time,  as  some  suppose  (Michaelis, 
Jntrod.)^  she  was  still  a  princess — was  felt  to  be 
a  compliment  that  merited  the  highest  reward. 
The  folly  and  rashness  of  Herod  in  giving  her  an 
unlimited  promise,  great  as  they  were,  have  been 
equalled  and  even  surpassed  by  the  munificence 
which  many  other  Eastern  monarchs  have  lavished 
upon  favourite  dancers.  Shah  Abbas  (to  mention 
only  <me  anecdote  of  ^  kind),  having  been  on 
a  particular  occasion  extremely  gratified  with  a 
woman  who  danced  before  him,  and  being  at  tiie 
time  much  intoxicated,  made  her  a  present  of  a 
magnificent  khan  that  yielded  him  a  considerable 
revenue.  Next  morning  his  minister  reminded 
him  of  his  extravagant  liberality,  whereupon, 
being  now  cool  and  ashamed  of  his  folly,  be  sent 
for  ^e  dancer,  and  obliged  her  to  be  contented 
with  a  sum  of  money  (Thevenot^s  Trov.  m  Penioj 
p.  100).  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that 
Herod,  too,  was  flushed  with  wine ;  and  that  it 
was  firom  fear  he  should  retract  his  promise,  if 
she  delayed  till  the  morning,  that  Herodias  sent 
immediately  for  the  head  of  die  Baptist 

It  remains  to  notice  further  that  6ie  Jewish 
dance  was  performed  by  the  sexes  separately. 
There  is  no  evidence  from  sacred  history  that  the 
diversion  was  promiscuously  mjoyed,  except  it 
might  be  at  the  erection  of  the  deified  calf,  vmen, 
in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  festival  of  Apis,  all 
classes  of  the  Hebrews  intermingled  in  the  fnmtic 
revelry.  In  the  sacred  dancei^  although  both 
sexes  seem  to  have  frequently  borne  a  part  in  the 
procesaion  or  chorus,  niey  remained  m  distinct 
and  separate  companies  (Ps.  Ixviii.  25:  Jerem. 
xxxi.  13)— R.  J. 

DANIEL  (^ ^1,  i.  e.  Gorf  w  my  j^e\ 
a  celebrated  prophet  in  the  ChaldsBan  and  Persian 
period.  Thoe  are  in  the  Bible  two  other  persons 
of  the  same  name :  a  son  of  David  (I  Chron.  iii. 
1),  and  a  Levite'of  the  race  of  Itfaamar  (Ezra  viii. 
2;  Neh.  x.  6).  The  latter  has  beai  confounded 
with  the  prophet  in  the  apocryphal  Addenda  to 
the  Septuagint  (Dan.  xiv.  1,  Sq)t),  where  he  is 
called  U^hs  HtfOfjM  Aoft^K  vl^s  *Ai38&  (Hieranym. 
Pnrfat  in  Daniel). 

iMniel  was  descended  from  one  of  the  highest 
families  in  Judah,  if  not  even  of  royal  blood  (Dan. 
i.  3 ;  comp.  Joseph.  Antio,  x.  10. 1).  Jerusalem 
was  thus  probably  his  birth-place,  though  the  pas- 
sage (Dan.  ix.  24)  quoted  in  fitvour  of  that  opi- 
nion, is  considered  by  many  commentators  as  not 
at  all  conclusive. 

We  find  die  lad  Daniel,  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
sixteen  yean,  already  in  Babylon,  whither  he  had 
been  carried  together  with  three  other  Hebiew 
youths  of  rank,  Ananiah,  Mishael,  and  Azariah, 
at  the  first  deportation  of  the  people  of  Judah 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim.  He  and  his  com- 
puuooi  were  obliged  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
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royal  court  of  Babylon,  on  which  oecMion  be 
received  the  ChaldsBan  name  of  Belekatiar  (L  «. 
Beli  princepa,  princepe  eui  Bekufatet),  accoid- 
ing  to  eastern  custom  when  a  change  tskei  pUc« 
in  one's  condition  of  life,  and  more  espedauT  if 
his  peiKynal  liberty  is  thereby  alliected  (comp. 
2  Kings  xxiii.  34 ;  xxiv.  17 ;  Esth.  iL  7 ;  Eia 
V.  14). 

In  this  his  new  career,  Danid  received  d«i 
diorough  polish  of  education  which  Orientsl  eti- 
quette renders  indispensable  in  a  courtier  (c^np. 
iii.  6  ;  Pkt  Alcib.  §  37),  and  was  more  espedauy 
instructed  *'m  the  writing  and  meaking  OoA- 
daean*  (Dan.  i.  4),  that  is,  in  the  dialect  peculiir 
to  the  Chaldeans  [CBALnsa  LAitouAos].  In 
this  dialect  were  composed  all  the  writings  of  the 
ecclesiastical  order,  containing  the  substance  of  all 
the  wisdom  and  learning  of  the  time,  and  in  tfae 
knowledge  of  which  certainly  but  few  ftvoimd 
laymen  were  initiated.  That  Daniel  had  disdo- 
guished  himself^  and  already  at  an  early  period 
acquired  renown  for  high  wisdom,  piety,  and  strict 
observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  (comp.  Eaek.  xir. 
14,  20;  xxviii.  3;  Dan.  i.  S-lfiV  is  too  evidoit 
from  passages  in  the  truly  aumentic  Scriptmci 
to  require  any  additional  support  from  the  ill- 
warranted  Apocryphal  stories  concerning  the  de- 
livery of  Susannah  by  the  wisdom  of  the  lad 
Danid,  etc  A  proper  opportunity  of  evincing 
both  the  acuteness  of  his  mmd,  and  his  religiooi 
notions,  soon  presented  itself  in  the  custom  df  the 
Eastern  courts  to  entertain  the  officen  attached 
to  them  from  the  royal  table  (Athenseua,  iv.  10. 
p.  145,  ed.  Casaub.).  Daniel  was  thus  exposed 
to  the  temptation  of  partaking  of  unclean  fiiod, 
and  of  participating  in  the  idolatroua  ceremonies 
attendant  on  heathen  banquets.  Hu  prudent 
proceedings,  wise  bearing,  and  absolute  refuml 
to  comply  with  such  customs,  were  crowned  wiA 
the  Divine  blessing,  and  had  die  most  ^endid 
results. 

After  the  lapse  of  the  three  years  fixed  for  hit 
education,  Daniel  was  attached  to  the  court  of 
Nebuchadneziar,  where,  by  the  Divine  aid,  be 
succeeded  in  interpreting  a  dream  of  that  priooe 
to  his  satisfaction,  by  which  means — as  Joseph 
of  old  in  Egyptr--he  rose  into  high  &vour  with 
the  king,  and  was  entrusted  with  two  importmt 
offices — the  governorship  of  ^  province  of  Ba- 
bylon, and  the  head-inspectorship  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  (Dan.  iL). 

Gmsiderably  later  in  the  reign  of  Nebocfaad- 
neszar,  we  find  Daniel  interpreting  another  dream 
of  the  kingX  to  the  effect  that,  in  punishment 
of  his  pride,  be  was  to  lose,  for  a  time,  his  throoe, 
but  to  he  again  restored  to  it  after  his  humiliation 
had  been  completed  (Dan.  ivA  Hen  he  dis- 
plays not  only  the  most  touchmg  anxiety,  lore, 
loyalty,  and  concern  fbr  his  princely  bene&cttff, 
but  also  the  energy  and  solemnity  becoming  hit 
position,  pointing  out  with  vigour  and  power  the 
only  course  left  for  tiie  monarch  to  pursue  fiv 
his  peace  and  welfare. 

Under  the  unworthy  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Daniel  and  his  deseitings  seem  to  hare 
been  forgotten,  and  he  was  removed  from  hi* 
high  posts.  His  situation  at  court  appears  to  hare 
been  confined  to  a  very  inferior  ofBce  (comp 
Dan.  viu.  27^;  neither  is  it  likely  that  he ihoold 
have  retainea  his  rank  as  head  inqiector  of  the 
onier  of  the  moffians  in  a  country  where  (hev 
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were  tlie  principal  acton  in  effecting  changes  in 
the  administiatian  wheneyer  a  new  tuccesaion  to 
the  throne  took  place. 

We  thui  lote  sight  of  Daniel  until  the  first  and 
third  year  of  king  Belahazzar  (Dan.  y.  7,  8),  gene- 
ral] j  undentood  to  have  been  the  last  king  of  Ba- 
bylon (called  by  profane  writers  Nabonnedus),  but 
vbo— to  judge  from  Dan.  v.  U,  13,  18,  23— was, 
more  probably,  the  son  and  successor  of  N^u- 
rJmdnpfwr,  usnaUy  called  Evil-Merodach,  though 
paismg  in  Daniel  by  his  ChaldsMtn  title  and 
rank.  After  a  reign  of  two  years,  this  monarch 
was  assassinated  by  his  brother-in-law  Neri* 
glissar  (Berosus  in  Joseph,  contra  Apion,  i.  20). 
Shortly  before  this  event  Daniel  was  again  re- 
stored to  the  ro^l  favour,  and  became  moral 
iieacher  to  the  kmg,  who  overwhelmed  him  with 
boDours  and  titles  in  consequence  of  his  being 
able  to  read  and  solve  the  meaning  of  a  sentence 
miraculously  displayed,  which  tended  po  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  wicked  prince. 

Under  the  same  king  we  see  Daniel  both 
alarmed  and  comforted  by  two  remarkable  visions 
(Dan.  vii.,  viiL),  which  disclosed  to  him  the  fu- 
ture course  of  events,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
most  powerful  empires  of  the  world,  but  in  parti- 
cular their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  Gh)d,  and 
its  develoranent  to  the  great  consummation. 

After  tne  conquest  of  Babylon  by  tiie  united 

Cers  of  Media  and  Persia,  Daniel  seriously 
ed  himself  under  the  short  reign  (two  years) 
of  Darius  the  Mede  or  Cyaxares  II.  wiUi  the 
sffiun  of  his  pecrole  and  their  possible  return  from 
exilc^  the  term  of  which  was  fast  amiroaching,  ac- 
cordmg  to  tiie  prophecies  of  Jereimah.  In  deep 
humility  and  prostration  of  spirit,  he  then  prayed 
to  the  Almighty,  in  the  name  of  his  people,  for  for- 
gireness  of  their  sins,  and  for  the  Divme  mercy 
in  their  behalf:  and  the  answering  promises  he 
recei?ed  far  exceeded  the  tenor  of  his  prayer,  for 
the  viiions  of  the  Seer  were  extended  to  the  end 
of  time  (Dan.  ix.). 

In  a  practical  point  of  view  also  Daniel  ap- 
peared at  that  time  a  highly-favoured  instrumeut 
of  Jehovah.  Occupying,  as  he  did,  one  of  the 
bighest  posts  of  honour  in  the  state,  the  strictness 
•od  scrupulousness  with  which  he  fulfilled  his 
official  duties  could  not  fail  to  rouse  envy  and 
jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  his  colleagues,  who  well 
knew  how  to  win  the  weak  monarch,  whom  they 
St  last  induced  to  issue  a  decree  imposing  certain 
Mts,  the  performance  of  which,  they  well  knew, 
vss  altogether  at  variance  with  the  creed  of  which 
Daoid  was  a  zealous  professor.  For  his  disobe- 
dience the  prophet  suffered  the  penalty  specified 
in  the  decree :  he  was  thrown  into  a  den  of  lions, 
but  was  miraculously  saved  by  the  mercy  of  God 
—a  circumstance  which  enhanced  his  reputation, 
And  again  raised  him  to  the  highest  {losts  of  honour 
under  Darius  and  Cyrus  (Dan.  vi.). 

He  had,  at  last,  the  happmess  to  see  his  most 
^rdoit  wishes  accomplished— to  behold  his  people 
'c'tored  to  their  own  land.  Though  his  advanced 
H^  would  not  allow  him  to  be  anoong  those  who 
returned  to  Palestine,  yet  did  he  never  for  a  mo- 
nient  cease  to  occupy  lus  mind  and  heart  with  his 
pwple  and  their  concerns  (Dan.  x.  12). 
^  w  the  thbd  year  of  Cyrus,  he  had  a  series  of 
vuioos,  in  which  he  was  informed  of  the  minutest 
details  respecting  tiie  future  history  and  sufierings 
of  his  nation,  to  the  period  of  their  true  redemp- 
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tion  through  Christ,  as  also  a  consolatory  notice 
to  himself  to  proceed  calmly  and  peaceably  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  and  then  await  patiently  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  at  the  end  of  time. 

From  that  period  the  accounts  respecting  him 
are  vague^  sometimes  confiised,  and  even  strange ; 
and  we  hardly  need  mention  the  various  fetbles 
which  report  his  death  to  have  taken  place  in  Pa^ 
lestine,  Babylon,  or  Susa. — H.  A.  C.  H. 

DANIEL,  BOOK  OF.  This  important  and 
in  many  respects  remarkable  book  takes  its  name 
not  only  from  the  principal  person  in  it^  but  also 
and  chiefiy  from  him  as  its  real  author;  there 
being  no  doubt  whatever  tiiat,  as  the  book  itself 
testifies,  it  was  composed  by  Daniel  (comp.  vii. 
1,  28 ;  viii.  2 ;  ix.  2^.  It  occupies,  however,  but  a 
third  rank  in  the  Hebrew  canon ;  not  among  the 
Prophets,  but  in  the  HoffUMrapha,  owing,  no 
doubt,  to  the  correct  view  of  the  composers  of  the 
canon,  that  Daniel  did  not  exercise  his  prophetic 
office  in  the  more  restricted  and  proper  sense  of 
the  term  <  prophecy  i*  but  stood  to  the  theocracy 
in  a  different  relation  from  those  real  pophets 
whose  calling  and  profession  consisted  exclusively 
in  declaring  the  messages  they  received,  and  in 
the  communion  which  they  held  with  Gtod.  These 
latter  are  termed,  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  idiom, 
D^K^2^  prqpheUf  in  contradistinction  to  D^TH, 
aeert,  who,  though  they  were  equally  favoured 
with  divine  reveladons,  were  nevertheless  not  pro- 
phets by  profeaaion,  a  calling  that  claimed  the 
entire  service  of  a  man*s  whole  life. 

The  book  of  Daniel  divides  itself  into  two 
parts,  hiatorical  Teh.  i.-vi.)  and  prophetic  (ch. 
vii.-xii.),  arrangea  respectively  in  chronological 
order.  Its  object  is  by  no  means  to  give  a  sum- 
mary historical  account  of  the  period  of  the 
exile,  or  of  the  life  of  Daniel  himself,  since  it 
contains  only  a  few  isolated  points  both  as  to 
historical  facts  and  prophetic  revelations.  But 
the  plan  or  tendency  which  so  consistently  runs 
through  the  whole  book,  is  of  a  far  different  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  to  show  the  extraordinary  and  wonder- 
ful means  which  the  Lord  made  use  of,  in  a  period 
of  the  deepest  misery,  when  the  theocracy  seemed 
dissolved  and  fast  approaching  its  extinction, 
to  affiyrd  assistance  to  his  people,  proving  to  them 
that  he  had  not  entirely  forsaken  t^m,  and 
making  them  sensible  of  the  fact,  that  His  merciful 
presence  still  continued  to  dwell  with  them,  even 
without  the  Temple  and  beyond  the  Land  of 
Promise.  In  this  way  alone  was  it  possible  to 
render  the  time  of  punishment  also  a  period  of 
rich  blessing.  The  manifestations  of  the  Lord  to 
that  effect  consisted,  among  others,  of  the  won- 
ders recorded  in  this  book,  and  the  glorious  nro- 
phecies  of  the  seer.  The  book  thus  sets  fbrui  a 
series  of  miraculous  tokens,  by  which  God  pro- 
claimed amidst  the  heathen  world,  and  in  a 
period  of  abject  degradation,  diat  Israel  was  still 
his  people,  the  nation  of  his  covenant,  still 
marcning  steadily  onward  to  the  goal  marked 
out  for  them  by  the  Lord. 

The  wonders  related  in  Daniel  (ch.  i.-vi.)  are 
thus  mostly  of  a  peculiar,  prominent,  and  striking 
character,  and  resemble  in  many  respects  those  per- 
formed of  old  time  in  Egypt  Their  divine  ten- 
dency was,  on  the  one  hand,  to  lead  the  heathen 
power,  which  proudly  fancied  itself  to  be  the  con- 
queror of  the  theocracy,  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  the 
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world  and  die  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  on  the  other, 
to  impreM  degenerate  and  callous  Inael  with  the 
full  conviction,  that  the  power  of  Ood  was  still  the 
same  as  it  was  of  old  in  Egypt. 

Neither  do  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  book 
(ch.  Tii.-xii.)  bear  a  less  peculiar  and  striking  cha- 
racter. We  cannot,  indeed,  fail  to  discover  in  the 
writer,  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  person  of  vast  in- 
formation, and  well-versed  in  the  management  of 
political  a£Ejurs,  these  prophecies  having  for  their 
object — more  than  any  other  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  empires  of 
the  world.  Nor  are  we  less  reminded  of  Daniers 
domicile  in  Chaldsea,  by  the  colouring  imparted 
te  his  visions,  by  their  symbols,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  those  drawn  from  beasts  (Dan.  vii.  8), 
the  groteMjue  manner  in  which  the  figures  are  put 
together,  and  the  colossal  majesty  imprinted  on 
those  sketches.  All  these  peculiarities  belong  to 
the  individuality  of  the  pn^et  tiimself,  which  is 
conspicuous  even  in  the  accounts  he  gives  of  the 
revelations  imparted  to  him,  though  that  indi- 
viduality is  then  greatly  modified  by  the  sanc- 
tified, exalted,  and  glorified  state  of  his  mind. 

The  language  of  the  book  is  partly  Chaldsan 
(ii.  4  ;  vii.  28)  and  partly  Hebrew.  The  latter  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Ezekiel,  though  less  impure 
and  corrupt,  and  not  so  replete  with  anomalous 
grammatical  forms.  The  Chaldiean  is  noways 
that  of  the  Chaldssans  proper,  but  a  corrupt 
vernacular  dialect^  a  mixture  of  Hebsew  and 
Aramaic,  formed  during  the  period  of  the  exile. 
It  resembles  mostly  the  Chaldsan  pieces  in  Exra, 
but  differs  greatly  from  the  dialect  of  the  later 
Targums. 

The  style  is,  even  in  the  prophetic  parts,  more 
prosaic  than  poetical,  as  Lowth  has  already  ob- 
served :  <  Totum  Danielis  Librum  e  Poetico- 
rum  censu  excludo.'  The  historical  descriptions 
are  usually  very  broad  and  prolix  in  details; 
but  the  prophecies  have  a  more  rhetorical  cha- 
racter, and  their  delivery  is  frequently  some- 
what abrupt ;  their  style  is  descriptive,  painting 
with  the  most  lively  colours  the  still  frrah  impres- 
sion which  the  vision  has  made  on  the  mental  eye. 

The  following  are  the  essential  features  of  the 
prophetic  tenor  of  the  book  of  Daniel,  while  the 
visions  in  ch.  ii.  and  vii.,  together  with  their  dif- 
ferent symbols,  may  be  considered  as  embodying 
the  leading  notion  of  the  whole.  The  development 
of  the  whole  of  the  heathen  power,  until  the  com- 
pletion and  glorification  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
appeared  to  the  prophet  in  the  shape  of  four  powers 
of  the  world,  each  successive  power  always  sur- 
passing the  preceding  in  might  and  strength, 
namely,  the  Babylonian,  Medo-Persian,  Oreek,  and 
Boman.  The  kingdom  of  God  proves  itself  con- 
queror of  them  all ;  a  power  which  alone  is  ever- 
lasting, and  showing  itself  in  its  utmost  glorifica- 
tion in  the  appearance  of  the  Messiah,  as  Judge 
and  Lord  of  the  world.  Until  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  the  people  of  God  have  yet  to  go  through 
a  period  of  heavy  trials.  That  period  is  particularly 
described,  ch.  viii.  and  xi.,  in  the  struggles  of  the 
Maccabflsan  time,  illustrative  of  the  last  and  hea- 
viest comlmts  which  the  kingdom  of  Gt>d  would 
have  to  endure.  The  period  until  the  appearance 
of  the  Messiah  is  a  fixed  and  sacred  number : 
seventy  weeks  of  years  (ch.  ix.).  After  the  lapse 
of  tiiat  period  ensues  the  death  of  the  Messiah ; 
the  expiation  of  tb*  "•n«U.i««»liied ;  true  justice 
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is  revealed,  but  Jerusalem  and  tibe  Temple  sie 
in  punishment  given  up  to  destruction.  The  tr« 
rise  from  this  fidl  and  corruption  ensues  onlj  st 
the  end  of  time,  in  the  general  resniiectiai 
(ch.  xii.). 

The  unity  of  the  book  has  been  disputol  by 
several  critics,  and  more  especially  by  KicUiin 
and  Bertholdt,  who  conceived  it  to  have  been 
written  by  more  than  one  autiior,  on  aceoant  of 
some  contradictions  which  they  tiwugbt  tixj 
had  discovered  in  it,  such  as  in  L  21,  oompied 
with  X.  I ;  and  in  i.  M8,  oranpared  with  u.  1. 
With  regard  to  the  first  supposed  contnuiicti(io,Te 
consider  the  meaning  of  i.  21  to  be,  that  DuaA 
had  lived  to  see  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of 
Cyrus,  as  a  particularly  memorable,  and,  for  the 
exiled  people,  a  very  important  year.  This  doei 
by  no  means  exclude  the  possibility  oi  Us  kaviag 
lived  still  longer  than  up  to  that  period. 

Respecting  the  second  presumea  oootiadictioD, 
the  matter  in  ch.  i.  5-18  belongs  pfoperly  to  the 
co-regency  of  Nebuchadneuar,  which  teim  k 
there  added  to  his  period  of  government,  wUk 
in  ch.  ii.  1  his  reign  is  counted  only  from  the 
year  of  his  actual  accession  to  the  throne.  These 
attempts  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  woik  sie 
also  aiscountenanced  bv  the  connecting  tbresd 
which  evidently  runs  tnrough  the  whole  of  ^ 
book,  setting  the  single  parts  continually  in 
mutual  relation  to  each  other.  Indeed,  mart 
critics  have  now  given  up  that  hypothesis,  snd 
look  at  the  book  as  a  closely  connected  and  cod- 
plete  work  in  itself. 

Much  greater  is  the  difference  of  cmniaD  re- 
specting Sie  ctuthenticitt/  of  the  book.  The  oldert 
uiown  opponent  of  it  is  the  heathen  phiksopber 
Porphyry,  in  the  third  century  of  the  Chri^isD 
era.  The  greater  the  authority  in  which  the  book 
of  Daniel  was  held  at  that  time  by  both  Jem 
and  Christians  in  their  various  controversies,  tk 
more  was  he  anxious  to  dispute  that  authority, 
and  he  did  not  disdain  to  devote  one  whole  bo(^ 
(the  twelAfa)— out  of  the  fifteen  whidi  be  fasd 
composed  against  the  Christians — to  that  sobjeti 
alone.  He  there  maintains  that  the  author  d 
the  book  of  Daniel  was  a  Palestine  Jew  of  tbe 
time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  that  he  wrote  it  in 
Greek,  and  fraudulently  gave  to  past  events  the 
form  of  prophecies.  Porphyry  has  been  answtnd 
by  Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  Methodius  of  Tyre, 
and  Apollinaris  of  Laodicea.  But  their  woib, 
as  well  as  tiiat  of  Porphyry  himself,  are  loit; 
and  we  know  the  latter  only  fiom  tbe  numena 
Quotations  and  refutations  in  the  Commentary  d 
Jerome. 

Porphyry  found  no  successor  in  his  views  until 
the  time  of  the  English  deists,  when  GoUiBi 
attempted  to  attack  the  autiienticity  of  DaiA 
as  was  done  by  Semler  in  Germany.  Afia 
this  a  few  critics,  such  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  sod 
Eichhom,  disputed  the  authenticity  of  tbe  w 
first  chapters.  The  learned  Swiss,  Corrodi,  wart 
still  farther,  and,  reviving  the  views  of  Vft- 
phyry,  questioned  the  genuineness  of  the  itMe 
book.  The  strongest,  most  elaborate,  and  emdite 
attacks  against  tbe  book,  came,  from  the  pa* « 
Bertholdt,  Bleek,  De  Wette,  Lenigerke,  and  olben. 
But  there  have  also  not  been  wanting  voices  in 
its  defence,  such  as  diose  of  LUderwald,  Sta&(Q^ 
Jahn,  Lack,  Steudel,  Hengstenbeig,  H&venucSf 
and  others. 
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Tlie  argmnents  advaoced  against  the  genuine 
character  of  Daniel  are  more  directed  against  the 
itUemal  than  external  evidence  of  the  work. 

The  wcoiders  and  prophecies  recorded  in  it  are 
always  the  foremost  stumbling-block,  and  much 
objectian  is  made  to  them.  The  contents  of  the  his- 
torical part  is  declared  to  be  fictitious  and  replete 
with  improbabilities — nay,  even  with  historical 
inaccuracies ;  such  as  the  sketches  regarding  the 
relations  of  the  sacerdotal  order,  the  sages  and 
astrologers  (ii.  2 ;  iv.  7 ;  v.  7-16),  the  mention  of 
Darius  the  Mede  (vi.  1 ;  ix.  1 ;  xi.  1),  and  the 
regulations  concerning  the  satraps  (iii.  3 ;  vi.  2, 

&C.). 

In  the  prophetic  part,  particular  objection  is 
taken  to  the  apocalyptic  character  of  the  book, 
by  which  it  diflers  from  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Pro^iets.  Not  less  suspicious,  in  their  eyes,  is 
the  circumstance  that  all  the  accounts  in  it  re- 
latuig  to  very  remote  future  events,  and  the  fate 
of  empires  which  had  not  then  yet  risen  into 
existence,  are  d^cribed  in  so  positive  and  exact  a 
manner,  and  with  so  much  circumstantial  detail, 
even  to  the  very  elate  of  their  occurrence.  Yet, 
as  this  does  not  extend  farther  than  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphaues,  it  will  naturally  lead  to  the 
conclusion  of  '  vaticinia  post  eventum.'  Other 
objections  against  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
are,  that  Daniel  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  it  in 
high  terms  of  respect  and  honour  (i.  17,  19,  sq. ; 
r.  11,  sq.;  vi.  4;  ix.  23;  x.  11,  &c.) ;  that  the 
language,  both  Hebrew  and  ChaldsBan,  is  very 
corrapt,  and  that  the  Greek  words  occurring  in 
tbem  (iii.  5,  7,  10)  naturally  betray  the  book  to 
have  been  written  in  a  later  age,  at  least  the 
Alexandrian,  when  Greek  words  began  to  be 
introduced  into  Asia ;  that  the  doctrines  in  the 
book,  the  Angelology  (iv.  14 ;  ix.  21 ;  x.  13,  21^ 
Christology  (vii.  13,  sq. ;  xii.  1,  sq.),  the  ascetic 
discipline  (i.  8,  sq.),  also  betray  a  later  age ;  that 
the  book  stands  in  tiie  canon  in  the  Hagio- 
gtapha,  a  proof  that  it  had  become  known  only 
after  the  collection  of  the  Prophets  had  been 
completed ;  a  suspicion  which  is  still  more 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
of  Daniel  is  wanting  in  the  book  of  Sirach, 
ch.  xlix.,  probably  because  the  book  of  Daniel 
did  not  then  exist. 

These  few  objections  have  been  variously  met 
and  confuted.  They  rest,  to  a  great  extent, 
partly  on  historical  errors,  partly  on  Uie  want  of  a 
sound  exegesis,  and,  lastly,  on  the  perversion  of  a 
few  passages  in  the  text.  Thus  it  bas  turned  out 
that  several  of  the  arguments  have  led  to  a  far 
diffiefent  and  even  opposite  result  from  what  was 
originally  meant,  namely,  to  the  drfence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book.  The  existence^ «a;.  ffr.,  of 
a  king  Darius  of  the  Medians,  mentioned  in  ch.  vi., 
it  a  thorough  historical  fact ;  and  the  very  circum- 
tance  that  such  an  insignificant  prince,  eclipsed 
as  his  name  was  by  flie  splendour  of  Cyrus, 
and  therefore  unnoticed  in  the  fabulous  and  his- 
torical chronicles  of  Persia,  should  be  known  and 
mmtiooed  in  this  book,  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  the 
high  historical  authority  of  Daniel,  f^or  does  (he 
whole  dogmatic  tenor  of  the  book  speak  less  in 
&your  of  its  genuineness,  since  the  dogmatic 
•pint  of  the  Maccabsean  period  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  exhibits,  as,  ex.  ffr.,  in 
the  Christology,  which  forms  the  substance  and 
bans  of  Daniel. 
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The  following  are  the  more  important  of  the 
arguments  which  evidence  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

1.  The  existence  and  authority  of  the  book  are 
most  decidedly  testified  by  the  New  Testament. 
Christ  himself  refers  to  it  (Matt  xxiv.  15),  and 

S'ves  himself  (in  virtue  of  the  expression  in 
an.  vii.  13)  the  name  of  Son  of  Man;  while 
the  Apostles  repeatedly  aj^peal  to  it  as  an  au- 
thority (ex.  gr.,  1  Cor.  vi.  2;  2  Thess.  ii.  3; 
Heb.  xi.  33,  sq.)  To  the  objection  that  Christ 
and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  are  here 
no  recU  authority,  inasmuch  as  they  accom- 
modate themselves  to  the  Jewish  notions  and 
views,  we  reply  that  the  genuineness  of  the  book 
of  Daniel  is  so  closely  cotmected  with  the  truth 
of  its  contents — in  other  words,  that  the  atUhen' 
Ucity  of  the  book  is  so  immediately  connected 
with  its  authority — that  it  is  impossi^e  to  doubt 
the  genuineness,  without  suspecting  at  the  same 
time  a  wilful  f^ud  and  cheat  in  its  contents; 
so  that  the  accommodation  in  this  case  to  na- 
tional views  would  be  tantamount  to  wilfully 
confirming  and  sancrioning  an  unpardonable 
fraud. 

2.  The  period  of  the  exile  would  be  altogether 
incomprehensible  without  the  existence  of  a  man 
like  Daniel,  exercising  great  influence  upon  his 
own  people,  and  whose  return  to  Palestme  was 
efiected  by  means  of  his  high  station  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  through  the  peculiar  assistance  of  Grod 
with  which  he  was  favoured.  Without  this  as- 
sumption, it  is  impossible  to  expladn  the  con- 
tinued state  of  independence  of^  tiie  people  of 
God  during  that  period,  or  to  account  for  the 
interest  which  Cyrus  took  in  their  affiiirs.  The 
exile  and  its  termination  are  indicative  of  un- 
common acts  of  God  towards  highly-gifted  and 
favoured  men;  and  the  appearance  of  such  a 
man  as  Daniel  is  described  in  that  book  to  have 
been,  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for  the  right 
understanding  of  this  portion  of  the  Jewish 
history. 

3.  An  important  hint  of  the  existence  of  the 
book  in  the  time  of  Alexander  is  found  in  Josephus, 
Antiq,,  xi.  8,  4,  according  to  which  the  prophecies 
of  Daniel  had  been  pointed  out  to  that  kmg  on 
his  entrance  into  Jerusalem.  It  is  true  that  ^ 
fact  may  have  been  somewhat  embellished  in  its 
details  by  Josephus ;  yet  is  it  historically  unde- 
niable that  Alexander  did  bestow  great  fkvours 
on  the  Jews,  a  circumstance  which  is  not  easily 
explained  without  granting  the  fact  recorded  by 
Josephus  to  be  true  in  the  main. 

4.  The  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,  which  is 
almost  contemporary  witii  the  events  related  in  it, 
not  only  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  but  actually  betra3r8  acquaintance  with  the 
Alexandrian  version  of  the  same  (1  Mace.  i.  54  ; 
comp.  Dan.  ix.  27 ;  ii.  59 ;  comp.  Dan.  iii.) — a 
proof  that  the  book  must  have  been  written  long 
before  that  period. 

5.  If  the  book  had  been  written  in  the  Mac- 
cabsBan  period,  there  would  jsobably  have  been 
produced  in  that  period  some  similar  prophetic 
and  apocalyptic  productions,  composed  by  Pales- 
tine Jews.  Of  such,  however,  not  the  slightest 
notice  can  anywhere  be  found ;  so  that  our  book 
— if  of  the  Maccabsean  time — thus  forms  an  iso- 
lated enigmatic  phenomenon  in  the  later  Jewish 
literature. 
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6.  The  reoeptioo  of  the  book  into  the  canon  if 
also  an  evideuce  of  its  autiienticity.  In  the 
MaccabaBan  age  the  canon  bad  long  been  com- 
pleted and  closed ;  but  even  doubting  that  point, 
it  is  not  likely  that,  at  a  time  when  to  much 
•crapulous  adherence  was  shown  towaids  all  that 
was  hallowed  by  time  and  old  usage,  and  whoi 
Scriptural  literature  was  already  flourishing — it 
is  not  probable,  we  say,  that  a  production  then 
recent  should  have  be^  railed  to  the  rank  of  a 
canonical  book. 

7.  We  have  an  important  testimony  for  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  in  Esekiel  xiv.  14, 20 ; 
xxviii.  3.  Daniel  is  diere  represented  as  an 
unusual  character,  as  a  model  of  justice  and 
wisdom,  to  whom  had  been  albtted  superior 
divine  insight  and  revelation.  This  sketch  per- 
fectly agrees  with  that  contained  in  our  book. 

8.  The  book  betrays  such  an  intimate  acquuut- 
ance  with  Chaldssan  manners,  customs,  history, 
and  religion,  as  none  but  a  contemporary  writer 
could  fairly  be  supposed  to  possess.  Thus,  ex,  gr., 
the  description  of  the  Chaldaan  magians  and  their 
regulations  perfectly  agrees  with  the  accounts 
of  the  classics  respecting  them.  The  account 
of  the  illness  and  insanity  of  Nebuchadneuar  is 
confirmed  by  Berosus  (in  Joseph,  c.  Apian,  i.  20). 
The  edict  of  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan.  v.)  may  be 
satisfactorily  explained  from  the  notions  peculiar 
to  the  Medo-Persian  religion,  and  the  importance 
attached  in  it  to  the  king,  who  was  consioered  as 
a  sort  of  incarnate  deity. 

9.  The  religious  views,  the  ardent  belief  in  the 
Messiah,  the  purity  of  that  belief,  the  absence  of 
all  the  notions  and  ceremonial  practices  of  later 
Judaism,  &c.,  the  agreement  of  the  book  in  these 
respects  with  the  goiuine  prophetic  books,  and 
more  especially  with  the  prophets  in  and  after  the 
exile, — all  this  testifies  to  the  genuineness  of 
DanieL 

10.  The  linguistic  character  of  the  book  is 
most  decisive  for  its  authenticity.  In  the  first 
instance,  the  language  in  it,  by  turns  Hebrew  and 
Aramipan,  is  particularly  remarkable.  In  that 
respect,  the  book  bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of 
Bsra.  The  author  must  certainly  have  been  equally 
0(mversant  with  both  languages — an  attainment 
exactly  suited  to  a  Hebrew  living  in  the  exile,  but 
not  in  the  least  so  to  an  author  in  the  Bfaccabsean 
age,  when  the  Hebrew  had  long  since  ceased  to  be 
a  living  language,  and  had  been  supplanted  by 
the  Aramaean  vernacular  dialect  The  Hebrew 
in  Daniel  bears,  moreover,  a  very  great  affinity 
to  that  in  the  other  later  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament ;  and  has,  in  particular,  idioms  in  com- 
mon with  Ezekiel.  The  Aramaic,  also,  in  the 
book  difiers  materially  from  the  prevailing  dialect 
of  the  later  ChaldsBan  paraphrastic  versions  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  has  much  more  relation  to 
the  idiom  of  the  book  of  Ezra. 

With  regard  to  the  Olj>  Vbbsioks  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  we  must  in  the  first  place  observe  that 
there  is  not  extant,  or  even  known  ever  to  have 
existed,  any  Ghaldsean  paraphrase  (Targum)  of 
Daniel,  any  more  than  of  Ezra.  The  reason  of 
this  lies,  no  doubt,  in  the  scrapulosity  of  the  later 
Jews,  who  believed  that  the  Chaldsean  version  of 
the  two  books  might  afterwards  easily  be  con- 
founded with  the  original  texts,  and  thus  prove 
injurious  to  the  pure  preservation  of  the  latter. 
T'here  is  8om«^*»^«^  ■■•'^liAr  and  remarkable  in 
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the  Alexandrian  versiaD  of  the  cnwnital  bosk  of 
Daniel.    Not  only  has  it  tak«o  liberties  with  re- 
gard to  single  expressions  and  sentences,  but  hss 
actually  dued  to  re-model  the  text  altoge^  ii 
ch.  iii-vL,  either  by  numerous  additions  (as  iiDi, 
sq.,  the  praver  of  Aiariah ;  iii.  51,  sq.,  the  soog  of 
the  Three  Children),  orbyomissioos  and  deviation. 
There  are,  besides,  two  great  supidemcnts  to  tbst 
version — the  story  of  Susannah  (xiiLY  and  of  Bd 
and  the  Dragon  in  Babel  (xiv.).   Botn  apocrypfasl 
stories  were  originally  written  in  Greek ;  a  cod- 
clusion  drawn  already  by  Porphyry  iron  tk 
quibbles  in  xiiL  54,  55,  58,  59,  who  at  lbs 
same  time  derided  the  Christians  for  eaoaAaw^ 
those  stories  as  geiraine  writings  of  Dani^    Hk 
authenticity  of  the    two   sturies  was,  bowercr, 
already  before  him  questioned  by  the  fiithos  of 
the  church;  and  a  very  interesting  disr^issinn 
took  place  between  Origen  and  Julias  Africanns 
regarding  the  authenticity  of  the  story  of  8b> 
sannah.    Jerome  condemns  iht  two  atones  ■ 
plain  terms  as  fobles,  and  as  additions  not  be- 
longing to  the  Hebrew  text    Some  cmoeoaily 
assume  that,  besides  our  canonical  text,  there  abs 
existed  a  sort  of  critical  revision  of  te  fonncr  m 
the  Chaldsean  language,  which  the  Seventy  had 
consulted  in  their  translation.    But  die  mistabs 
in  the  translation,  which  are  brought  forward  ia 
favour  of  that  view,  cannot  stand  a  strict  cri- 
ticism, while  ^  above-named  peculiarities  may 
be  satisfactorily  explained  ftom  the  character  of 
that  translation  itmf.     It  plainly  ahowa  that  tfai 
writers  had  endeavoured  themselvea  to  furnish  a 
collection  of  legends,  and  a  peculiar  re-cast  of  the 
book,  in  accordance  with  the  >pint  of  te  age  and 
the  taste  of  Judaism  then  prevailing  at  Alexandria. 
The  wonderful  character  of  the  book,  and  the 
many  obscure  and  enigmaric  accounts  in  it,  woe 
the  rocks  on  which  tiie  fanciful,  speculative,  and 
refining  minds  of  the  Alexandrians  ran  fool. 
No  book  was  ever  more  &vourable  to  the  intff- 
mixture  of  leeends,  disfigurations,  and  miscon- 
ceptions of  ali  sorts,  than  Daniel ;  while  the  pe- 
riod of  the  exile  was  generally  a  fovourite  topic  nr 
the  fantastical  embellishments  of  ^e  Alexandrisn 
Jews.    In  like  manner  may  also  be  explained  the 
mutilations  which  the  books  of  Esdierand  Jeremiah 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Alexandiiau^ 
to  whom  bermenentic  scruples  were  of  but  littk 
moment   The  more  important  the  book  of  Daoid 
was  to  the  Christian  church,  and  the  more  arbi- 
trary the  re-modelled  Sept  version  of  it  was^  the 
more  conceivable  is  it  why  in  the  old  eborch 
the  version  of  Theodotion  became  more  gcncnl 
than  that  of  the  Sept    It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
fothers  still  made  use  of  the  Alexandrine  vosioa; 
but,  in   the  time   of  Jerome,  Theodotioo  was 
already  read  in  nearly  all  Uie  churches;  and 
that  this  custom  had  been  introduced  long  be- 
fore him  is  evident  fVom  the  circumstance  that 
Jerome  was  ignorant  of  the  historical  princi^ 
by  which  the  ^urch  was  guided  in  adopting  uat 
veruon.    For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  tltft  tbs 
version  of  the  Seventy  had  been  lost,  until  it  «*■ 
discovered  at  Rome,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  Istf 
century,  in  the  codex  Chisianus.     It  was  pub- 
lished at  Rome,  1772,  in  folio,  from  the  MS.  o^ 
of  Blanchini,  with  a  translation  by  P.  de  Blagi^ni, 
which  edition  is,  however,  very  defective  and  ia- 
correct,  though  it  was  afterwards  repeatedly  re- 
published.   The  version  of  Theodotioo,  genenllf 
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pnblkbed  together  with  that  of  the  Septuagint, 
of  which  it  is  a  rerision,  is  upon  the  whole 
literal  and  correct.  In  liie  present  copies  of 
Theodotion,  however,  are  already  found  the  apo- 
cr^rphal  interpolations  and  additi(Mis  of  the  Sept 
This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  Theodotion^s  ver^ 
sion  has  in  later  times  been  re-roodelled,  inter- 
polated, and  fiilsified  after  that  of  the  Seventy,  so 
that  it  would  now  be  altogether  an  idle  task  to 
attempt  to  restore  the  original  text  of  Theodotion. 
A  very  useful  guide  for  die  criticism  of  the  Greek 
versions,  is  ^  Syriac  Hexaplarian  version,  pub- 
Mted  by  Buggati,  at  Milan,  in  1788.  The  Ara- 
bic Polyglott  venion  is  an  ofibpring  of  Theodo- 
tioo*8,  which  it  follows  with  liteml  exactness. 

The  Syriac  veisioo  in  the  Peschito  does  some 
good  service  in  explaining  the  words  in  Daniel, 
but  is,  never&eless,  not  free  from  gross  mistakes. 
The  apocryphal  parts  it  has  copied  from  the  later 
interpolated  Theodotion.  The  Vulgate  also  has 
these  additions  translated  after  Theodotion. 

The  most  important  commentators  on  Daniel 
are,  among  the  fathers,  Et^rem  Syrus,  Jerome, 
Theodoret ;  among  the  rabbins,  Jarchi,  Kimchi, 
Abenezra,  Joseph  Jacchiades ;  among  die  Protes- 
tant dieologians,  Melanctfaoo,  Calvin,  Martin 
Geier,  de  Dieu,  Venema,  Cta.  Bened.  Michaelis, 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  In  more  recent  times,  critical 
works  on  Daniel  have  appeared  by  Bertholdt 
a806),  RosenmiiUer  (1832),  H&vemick  (1832), 
Lengoke  (lS3d),  Maurer  (1836).  In  English 
there  are  many  works  on  the  prophecies  and  vi- 
sioM  of  Daniel,  but  those  which  take  the  cha^ 
tacter  of  commentaries  are,  the  Six-fold  Com- 
mentary  by  Willet  (1610) ;  the  Translation  and 
Commentary  by  Hugh  Broughton  ( 16 1 1 ) ;  the  /m- 
proved  Version  by  Wintle  (1807>— H.  A.  C.  H. 

DANIEL,  Apocryphal  Addenda  to  [Dau- 
Txao-C  AN  ON  tCAh] .  Ixk  the  version  of  the  Seventy, 
and  that  of  Theodotion,  are  found  some  consider- 
able additions  to  the  book  of  Daniel  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Hebrew  canon.    These  are, 

1.  The  Prayer  of  Asanas,  &c.  (Dan.  iii.  24-51)  ; 

2.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (Dan.  iii.  52-90, 
».  e.  according  to  Robert  Stephen*s  division  into 
Tcnes,  which  has  been  adopted  into  the  Latin 
Vulgate).     [Vxrsss]. 

3.  The  History  of  Susanna  (Dan.  xiii.). 

4.  The  Narrative  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (Dan.  xiv.). 
These  are  in  our  Authorized  English  Biole  printed 
wporately,  and  numbered  accordingly,  die  Prayer 
of  Azarias  and  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children 
making  sixty-eight  verses. 

St.  Jerome,  who  translated  these  together  with 
the  canonical  parts  of  the  book  of  Daniel  from  the 
Greek  versicm  of  Theodotion,  observes : '  Daniel,  as 
received  among  the  Hebrews,  contains  neither  the 
History  of  Susanna,  nor  the  Hymn  of  the  Three 
C^dien,  nor  the  Fables  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon, 
all  of  which,  as  they  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
world,  we  have  added,  lest  to  the  ignorant  we 
■hoald  seem  to  have  cut  off  a  considerable  part  of 
the  book,  transfixing  them  at  the  same  time  with 
a  (lagga*  (vera  anteposito,easque  jugulante).'* 

*  This  Latin  phrase  is  translated  by  the  Ameri- 
can editors  of  Jahn's  Introduction  thus :  <  but  we 
^e  given  the  precedence  in  order,  to  diat  part 
which  is  true,  and  evinces  the  falsity  of  these.* 
Tbey  evidently  mistook  the  word  vent,  an  obelisk 
w  dagger,  [f  ]  for  vero. 
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Jerome  gives  us  the  following  account  of  these 
additions  to  the  Hebrew  text: — 'We  ought  to 
know  that  Porphyry,  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  maintains  that  it  is  a  forgery 
unknown  to  the  Hebrews,  and  entirely  of  Greeic 
(Hrigin,  inasmudi  as  in  the  story  of  Susannah  (fa- 
hnik  Susannasl  Daniel  says  to  the  elders,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  wora  txIvos  (lentiscut  or  a  mastich  tree), 
VKiffti  sc,  &c.,  and  to  the  word  irfipov  {ilex,  a 
holm!  lepifrcu  at,  which  etymological  allusion  is 
Qreei  and  not  Hebrew.  To  whom  both  Eusebins 
and  Apollinarius,  with  one  voice,  replied,  that  the 
fiibles  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  are  not  contained  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  that  they  are  part  of  the  prophecy 
of  Habakkuk,  son  of  Jo^ua,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
as  is  stated  in  the  Septuagint  Version  in  the  title  to 
this  same  fable  of  Bel.*  .  •  .  <  Therefore^  when 
I  translated  Daniel  many  years  ago,  I  marked 
these  visions  with  an  obelus,  in  order  to  intimate 
that  they  are  not  in  the  Hebrew,  and  I  am  not  a 
little  surprised  that  certain  faultfinders  are  of- 
fended with  me,  as  if  I  had  curtailed  the  book, 
for  both  Origen,  Eusebius,  Apollinarius,  and  other 
churchmoi  and  GJreek  doctms,  confess,  as  I  have 
said,  that  these  visions  are  not  in  die  Helnew.'  And 
again — '  I  heard  one  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  derid- 
ing the  history  of  Susannah,  and  asserting  it  to  be 
the  fable  of  some  Greek,  make  the  same  objection 
which  was  made  to  Origen  by  Africanus,  namely, 
that  the  etymological  paronomasia  between  <rxtyof 
and  <rx'(rai,  Tpiyos  and  wpUrcu,  was  derived  frtim 
the  Greek  language.  The  objection  may  be 
rendered  intelligible  to  those  acquainted  only  with 
the  Latin  language,  by  supposing  diat  from  the 
answer  of  one  elder  wider  an  ilex  tree  (sub  iUce), 
Daniel  bad  taken  occasion  to  say  to  him,  t^tco 
pereas,  and  that  to  the  answer  of  the  others  under 
a  lentiskrtree  (sub  lenUaco)^  the  reply  had  been, 
in  lente  te  comminuat  angelus,  or,  non  lente 
pereas,  or  lentue,  id  est  flexibilis,  ducaris  ad 
mortem. 

Eusebius  and  the  others  who  replied  to  Por* 
phyry,  maintained  that  Daniel  the  prophet 
was  a  different  person  from  the  Daniel  of  the 
Seventy,  which  commences  with  the  words, 
*  There  was  a  certain  priest,  named  Daniel,  son 
of  Abdias,  who  ate  at  die  table  of  the  king  of 
Babylon." 

The  other  objections  made  by  the  Jewish  teacher 
to  St  Jerome  consisted  in  his  ridiculing  the  idea 
of  the  three  youths  in  the  fiery  furnace  having 
leisure  to  compose  a  metrical  hynm ;  in  asking 
what  miracle  or  mark  of  inspiration  it  was  in 
Daniel  to  kill  a  serpent  with  a  cake  of  pitch,  or 
to  detect  the  frauds  of  the  priests  of  Bel,  such 
sagacity  being  rather  the  effect  of  common  pru- 
dence than  of  a  prophetic  spirit  But  his  chief 
objection  referred  to  the  idea  of  Habakkuk  (ver. 
36)  being  carried  by  an  angel  through  the  air  to 
Bediylon,  with  regard  to  which  he  challenged 
him  to  show  a  similar  miracle  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures ;  and  when  a  young  man  present  ad- 
duced the  case  of  Esekiel,  he  at  once  pointed 
out  that  this  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
spnit;  and  Jerome  observes  that  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  refer  to  St.  Paul,  who  would  not  say  of 
himself  whether  he  was  rapt  up  in  the  spirit  or 
in  the  body.  This  Jew  endeavoured  to  main- 
tain by  such  arguments  the  a])ocryphal  character 
of  these  portions  of  Daniel.  Jerome  further  ob- 
serves  that  the  history  of  Susannah  is  considered 
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by  nearly  all  the  Hebiewt  at  a  &ble;  and  Uiat 
it  is  not  read  in  the  synagogues :  for  who,  say 
they,  could  believe  that  cautiyes  had  the  power  of 
starving  their  princes  and  judges!  {Prmf.  ad 
Danielem), 

The  subject  of  the  Prayer  of  Aiarias,  and  of 
the  Song  of  the  three  youths,  Axarias,  Ananias, 
and  Misael  (the  Hebrew  names  of  Shadracb, 
Meshach,  and  Abed-nego),  consists  in  a  petition 
for  deliverance  from  the  iiimace,  and  a  hymn  of 
thanksgiving,  on  the  part  of  the  young  men,  for 
their  preservation  in  toe  midst  of  the  flames.  De 
Wette  {Lehrbuch)  conceives  that  the  Prayer  and 
the  Hymn  betray  marks  of  two  different  authors 
(Dan.  iii.  38;  comp.  with  53,  55,  84,  85, 
Stephen'^  Division},  and  that  the  latter  has  the 
appearance  of  being  written  with  a  liturgical 
object  Certain  it  is  that,  from  a  very  early 
period,  it  formed  part  of  the  church  service  (see 
kufinus,  in  %moo/.  Apost,  who  observes  that 
this  hymn  was  then  sung  throughout  the  whole 
church) ;  and  Athanasius  (De  virffinittUe)  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  canticles  still  sung  on  all  festivals  in 
the  Roman,  and  retained  in  the  daily  service  of 
the  Anglican  church.  In  its  metrical  arrange- 
ment it  resembles  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
compositions.  De  Wette  adduces  (loc.  cit) 
several  proofs  from  the  style  to  show  that  it  had 
a  Chaldee  original,  and  had  undergone  the  la- 
bours of  various  hands.  It  is  maintained  by 
those  who  contend  for  the  divine  autliority  of 
this  Hymn  that  the  context  requires  its  insertion, 
as  without  it  there  would  be  an  evident  hiatus 
in  the  narrative  (Dan.  iii.  33).  <  Then  these 
men,  Shadracb,  Meshach,  and  Abed-nego,  fell 
down  bound  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery 
furnace,'  af^er  which,  we  find  immediately  (ver. 
34,  Heb.)  '  then  Nebuchadnexxar  was  astonished,^ 
&C.  The  cause  of  this  astonishment  is  said  to  be 
supplied  by  the  Greek  translation, — '  And  they 
walked  in  the  midst  of  the  fire  praising  God,  and 
blessing  the  Lord  (ver.  I,  Auth.  Vert.  Apocr.) 
•  .  •  .  but  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  down 
into  the  oven,*  &c.  (ver.  37).  But  this  addition 
seems  by  no  means  necessary  in  order  to  account 
for  Nebucbadnessar's  astonishment,  as  the  cause 
of  it  is  given  in  Daniel,  ver.  93  (ver.  35  in  tlie 
Heb.  and  Auth.  Vers.). 

The  History  of  Susanna  is  probably  a  moral 
parable,  founded  perhaps  on  some  fact,  and  af- 
fording a  beautiful  lesson  of  chastity. 

The  object  of  the  Jewish  author  of  the  history 
of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  was, 
according  to  Jahn,  '  to  warn  against  the  sin  of 
idolatry  some  of  hiis  brethren,  who  had  embraced 
Egyptian  superstitions.  The  book  was,  therefore, 
well  adapted  to  the  time,  and  shows  that  phi- 
losophy was  not  sufficient  to  keep  men  from 
apostatising  into  the  must  absurd  and  degrading 
superstitions.*  The  time  of  the  writing  Jahn 
ascribes  to  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  when  ser- 
pents were  still  worshipped  at  Thebes. 

Among  the  difficulties  attending  these  Deutero- 
cancmical  portions  of  Daniel,  Jahn  enumerates  the 
denominating  Daniel  a  priest  (xiv.  \\  which  he 
conceives  to  be  a  confounding  of  Daniel  the  prophet 
with  Daniel  the  priest  (Ezra  viii.  3 ;  Neh.  x.  7)  ; 
the  order  of  the  king  to  destroy  the  idol  of  Bel, 
and  the  asserti<m  that  serpents  were  worshipped  at 
Babylon;  but  he  conceives  all  these  difficulties 
to  be  removed    by  regarding  the  whole  as  a 
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parable,  pointing  out  the  vanity  of  idols,  md  the 
impostures  of  the  priests.  We  are  in&rmed  bj 
Herodotus  that  the  temple  of  Bel  was  destroyed 
by  Xerxes. 

De  Wette  (Lehrbueh\  while  he  points  out  so«ne 
Hebraisms  in  Susannao,  considers  the  etymolo- 
gical allusions  already  noticed  as  decisive  of  its 
having  been  originally  written  iu  Greek.  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  has  no  marks  whatever  of  any 
other  than  a  Greek  original.  It  is  no  doubt  re> 
markable  that  we  should  have  a  versiao  of  the 
deutero-canonical  as  well  as  of  tibe  canooicsl 
portions  of  Daniel,  from  Theodotion  as  wdl  st 
from  the  Seventy.  This  is  accounted  fbrj  by  sup- 
posing that  Theodotion  only  altered  and  cotrected 
the  version  of  the  Seventy  in  these  parts.  The 
discrepancies  are  very  great  between  tbeie  two 
versi(»is,  so  much  so,  as  almost  in  some  instsnoes 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a  different  narration. 
It  is  well  known  that  so  early  as  tlie  second  cen- 
tury the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  was  super- 
seded by  that  of  Theodotion,  and  that  it  vai 
supposed  the  former  had  been  lost,  until  it  wis 
discovered  in  Rome,  and  published  in  1773.  De 
Wette  considers  the  deutero-canonical  portim 
to  be  interpolations  in  Theodotion's  transUtiaa. 
These  additions  are  also  found  in  the  Syriac  and 
old  Latin  versions. 

Professor  Alber  of  Pesth  (who  contends  agwnit 
Jahn  for  the  historic  truth  of  tiiese  narratives)^ 
in  reference  to  the  term  fables  bestowed  by  Je> 
rome  on  some  of  the  deuten^canonical  portioiis 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  endeavours  to  maintsia, 
from  the  fact  of  Jerome  having  used  the  word 
fabvia  (a  fando)  of  a  true  narrative,  *  Tibi 
fabulam  referam,  quae  infantis  mee  temporibas 
accidit;*  that  he  employs  it  here  in  the  same 
sense ;  but  it  is  evident  from  the  whole  contest 
(in  which  he  had  been  already  speaking  of 
apocryphal  fables)^  that  Jerome,  woo  also  ap> 
plies  these  Greek  additions  to  the  book  oi  Danid, 
contrasts  them  with  the  authority  of  the  canooicsl 
Scriptures,  *  nee  se  debere  respondere  Porphjrrii^ 
pro  nis  qu»  nullam  Scripturs  aacrse  aucton- 
tatem  habeant'  {Preef.  ad  Danielem.')  Jenme, 
however,  observes,  that  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  order  of  time,  Theodotion  bad  placed  the 
history  of  Susannah  at  the  head  of  m  book  of 
Danid,  and  it  is  thus  placed  in  the  CodL  Alsz^ 
&c. 

Bel  and  the  Dragon  is  read  in  the  Ronum  office 
on  Ash- Wednesday,  and  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land on  the  33rd  of  November.  Susanna  is  read 
in  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  33nd  of  Novembs, 
and  in  the  Roman  on  the  vigil  of  the  fourth  Son- 
day  in  Lent 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  observa- 
tion of  Erasmus.  '  It  is  astonishing  that  what 
Jerome  stabbed  with  his  dagger  is  now  every- 
where read  and  simg  in  the  churches ;  nay,  we 
read,  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  what  Je- 
rome did  not  fear  to  call  a  fiEd>l^  the  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  and  which  he  would  not 
have  added,  had  be  not  been  apprebensive  of 
seeming  to  have  cut  off  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume.  But  to  whrnn  did  he  fear  to  seem 
todosot  To  CAe^moront,  as  he  himself  observes. 
Of  so  much  more  weight  to  the  ignorant  molti- 
tude  is  custom,  than  the  judgment  of  the  learned !' 
(Schol,  super  Prmf,  Hieron,  in  Darnel)  And 
again, '  Whether  the  church  receives  these  boob 
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with  tfie  nine  satbority  as  the  otiien,  tbe  spirit 
of  tbe  church  knoweth.^  (De  Symbol,  et  Decalog.) 

W.W. 

DAR  (Tl>  This  word  occurs  in  Esth.  L  6, 
as  tbe  name  of  one  of  the  stones  in  tbe  pavement 
of  the  magnificent  hall  in  which  Ahasuerus  feasted 
tbe  princes  of  his  empire.  This  would  suggest 
that  it  must  have  denoted  a  kind  of  marble. 
Some  take  it  to  signify  Parian  marble,  others 
white  marble ;  but  nothing  certain  u  known 
about  it.  In  Arabic,  the  word  dar  signifies  a 
large  pearL  Now  pearls  were  certainly  employed 
by  the  ancients  in  decorating  the  walls  of  apart- 
meuts  in  royal  palaces ;  but  that  pearls  were  also 
used  in  the  pavements  of  even  regal  dining- 
rooms  is  improbable  in  itself,  and  unsupported 
bj  any  known  example.  The  Septuagint  refers 
tbe  Hebrew  word  to  a  stone  resembling  pearls 
(wunfiifov  \i$ov) ;  by  which,  as  J.  D.  Micnaelis 
conjectures,  it  intends  to  denote  the  Alabctstrites 
of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  7,  8),  which  is  a  kind 
of  alabcister  with  the  gloss  of  mother-of-pearl 
[AlabastbrI. 

DARCMONIM.     [Adarconim.] 

DARICS.     [Adarconim.] 

DARIUS,  or  rather  Darjavbsh  (K^'J'J),  is 
the  name  under  which  three  Medo*Persian  kings 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  name,  to  which  the  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  only  approximations,  has  been 
read  by  Orotefend,  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
of  Persepolis,  as  Darheush,  or  Darjeush  (Heeren^s 
Idecn,  1.  2.  p.  350).  Herodotus  assigns  to  the 
name  the  sense  of  ip^lris,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  ip^^irjs  (vi.  98);  the  former  meaning 
coercitor,  the  latter  man  of  great  achievements. 
The  former  accords  with  holding  fast,  which  is 
the  sense  of  Dari,  tbe  modem  Persian  name  of 
Darius. 

The  first  Darius  is '  Darjavesh,    the   son  of 
Achashverosh,  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes,*  in  the 
hook  of  Daniel  (ix.  1).    Much  difierence  of  opi- 
nion has  prevailed  as  to  the  person  here  intended ; 
but  a  strict  attention  to  what  is  either  actually 
cxprened  in,  or  fairly  deduced  from,  the  terms 
used  in  that  prophet,  tends  to  narrow  the  field  for 
conjecture  very  c<»isiderably,  if  it  does  not  decide 
the  question.     It  appears,  namely,  from  the  pas- 
sages in  ch.  y.  30,  31 ;  vi.  28,  (hat  Darjavesh, 
the  Mede,  obtained  the  dominion  over  Babylon  on 
the  death  of  Belshanar,  who  was  the  last  ChaldsBan 
king,  and  that  he  was  the  immediate  predecessor 
of  Koresh  (Cyrus)  in  the  sovereignty.    Thehis- 
*«ical  juncture  here  de6ned  belongs,  therefore,  to 
*^  period  when  the  Medo-Persian  army,  led  by 
Cyrus,  took  Babylon  (a.d.  538) ;  and  Diujavesh, 
the  Mede^  must  denote  the  first  king  of  a  foreign 
oynasty,  who  assumed  the  dominion  over  tiie 
Babylonian  empire,  before  Cyrus.    These  indica- 
bens  all  concur  in  the  person  of  Cyaxares  tbe 
^^^^ond,    the    son    and    successor   of   Astyages 
[Abasubrus],  and  the  immediate  predecessor  of 
Cyrus.    It  may  be  objected  to  this  view   that 
Herodotus,  Ctesias,  and  other  pagan  historians 
''bo  perhaps  chiefly  rely  on  their  authority,  make 
^  mention  of  anv  such  person.     But,  it  may  be 
jj^ered,  Xenopbon   states  that  Astyages   did 
have  a  sod  of  that  name  who  succeeded  him ;  by 
J^^ing  him  as  a  prince  given  up  to  sensuality, 
he  explains  how  he  came  to  surrender  all  autho- 


rity so  entirely  into  tbe  hands  of  his  enterprising 
son-in-law  and  nephew  Cyrus,  that  his  reign  was 
naturally  simk  in  that  of  his  distinguished  suc- 
cessor ;  and  he  dates  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  from  the  death  of  this  Cyaxares 
(Cyrop,  i.  5 ;  viii,  7).  Moreover,  a  passage  in 
>£schylu8  (Persee,  763-5),  seems  to  bear  an  ob- 
scure but  intelligible  testimony  to  the  same  ac- 
count Josepbus  also,  when  speaking  of  the  same 
person,  whom  he  calls  Darius,  adds,  *  He  was  the 
son  of  Astyages,  but  was  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  another  name*  (Antiq.  x.  11).  Lastly,  an 
important  chronological  difiiculty  is  best  ad- 
justed by  assuming  the  existence  and  reign  of 
this  Cyaxares,  as  is  shown  in  Clinton  s  Fasti 
HeUenieiy  p.  301,  sq.  Bertholdt  has  written  a 
satisfactory  *  Excurs  iiber  den  Darius  Medus' 
in  his  Commentary  on  Daniel. 

The  second  '  Darjavesh  king  of  Persia '  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Eira  ^iv.-vii.)  in 
Haggai,  and  in  Zechariah,  as  the  kmg  who,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  efiected  the  execu- 
tion of  those  decrees  of  Cyrus  which  granted  the 
Jews  the  liberty  to  rebuild  the  temple,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  had  been  obstructed  by  die  ma- 
licious representations  which  their  enemies  had 
made  to  uie  immediate  successors  of  Cyrus.  It 
is  agreed  that  this  prince  was  Darius  Hystaspis, 
who  succeeded  the  usurper  Smerdis  b.c.  521, 
and  reigned  thirty-six  years.  For  some  argu- 
ments to  show  that  he  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  by  any  other  name  than  that  of 
Darjavesh,  see  the  article  Ahasdbrus. 

The  third,  *  Darjavesh  the  Persian,*  occurs  in 
Neb.  xii.  22^  in  a  passage  which  merely  states 
that  the  succession  of  priests  was  registered  up  to 
his  reign.  The  question  as  to  the  person  here  in- 
tended bears  chiefly  on  the  autnorship  of  tbe 
passage.  It  may  be  briefly  stated  thus : — If,  as 
IS  more  commonly  believed,  this  king  be  Darius 
Nothus,  who  came  to  the  throne  (b.c.  423),  and 
reigned  nineteen  years,  we  must  ^assuming  that 
the  Jaddua  here  mentioned  is  the  high-priest 
who  went  out  to  meet  Alexander  the  Great  on 
his  entry  into  Jerusalem ;  Josepbus,  Antiq,  xi.  8) 
conceive,  either  that  Jaddua  reached  an  age  ex- 
ceeding a  century — for  so  long  he  must  have 
lived,  if  he  was  already  high-priest  in  the  reign 
of  Darius  Nothus,  and  saw  Alexander's  entry ; 
or  that  the  Jaddua  of  Nehemiah  and  of  Josepbus 
are  not  the  same  person.  Carpzov  has  tried  to 
show,  from  this  very  chapter,  that  the  Jaddua 
of  ver.  22  was  a  Levite,  and  not  the  high-priest 
(Introduct.  ad  Libr.  Vet.  Test.  p.  347).  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  king  be  Darius  Codo- 
mannns,  who  came  to  the  throne  b.c.  336,  and 
reigned  four  years,  then  we  must  either  assume 
that  Nehemiah  himself  attained  the  age  of  130 
years  at  least,  or  that  this  passage  is  an  interpola- 
tion by  a  later  band  (Bertholdt,  Einleit.  iii. 
1031). 

Darius  Codomannus  is  evidently  the  Persian 
king  alluded  to  in  1  Mace.  i.  1. — J.  N. 

DARKNESS.  In  the  GospeU  of  Matthew 
(xxvii.  45)  and  Luke  (xxiii.  44)  we  read  that, 
while  Jesus  hung  upon  me  cross,  **  from  the  sixth 
hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto 
tbe  ninth  hour."  Most  of  the  ancient  commen- 
tators believed  that  this  darkness  extended  to  the 
whole  world.  But  their  arguments  are  now 
seldom  regarded  as  satisfactory,  and  their  proofs 
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even  less  so.  Of  the  latter  the  strongest  is  the 
mention  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  is  referred 
to  this  time  by  Pblegon  Trail  ian  us,  and,  after 
him,  by  Tballus,  ap.  AfHcanum.  But  even  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun  could  not  be  visible  to  the 
whole  world ;  and  neither  of  these  writers  names 
the  place  of  the  eclipse.  Some  think  it  was 
Rome ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  an  eclipse  could 
have  happened  from  the  sixth  to  the  nmth  hour 
both  at  Rome  and  Jerusalem.  It  is,  tiierefore, 
highly  probable  that  the  statement  of  Phlegon, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  has  come  to  be  quoted 
as  independent  authority,  was  taken  from  the 
relation  of  the  Christians  or  from  the  Scriptures. 
That  the  darkness  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
an  eclipse  of  the  son  is  further  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  oy  the  fact  that,  it  being  then  the  time  of 
the  Passover,  the  moon  was  at  the  full.  This 
darkness  may  therefore  be  ascribed  to  an  extra- 
ordinary  and  preternatural  obscurati(m  of  the 
solar  light,  which  might  precede  and  accompany 
the  earthquake  which  took  place  on  the  same 
occasion.  For  it  has  been  noticed  that  often 
before  an  earthquake  such  a  mist  arises  from 
sulphureous  vapours  as  to  occasion  a  darkness 
almost  nocturnal  (see  the  audiors  cited  in 
Kuinoel  ad  Matt  xxiv.  29,  and  compare  Joel 
iii.  3;  Rev.  vi.  12,  sq.).  Such  a  darkness  might 
extend  over  Judea,  or  that  division  of  Palestine 
in  which  Jerusalem  stood,  to  which  the  best 
authorities  agree  that  here,  as  in  some  other 
places,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  phrase  wmrou' 
r^p  yfjyy  rendered  *  all  the  land.* 

Darkness  is  often  used  symbolically  in  the 
Scriptures  as  opposed  to  light,  which  is  the 
symbol  of  py  and  safety,  to  express  misery 
and  adversity  (Job  xviii.  6 ;  Ps.  cvii.  10 ; 
cxliii.  3 ;  Isa.  viii.  22;  ix.  I ;  Ux.  9,  10;  Exek. 
XXX.  18;  xxxii.  7,  8;  xxxiv.  12).  *  He  .  . 
that  maketh  the  morning  darkness,*  in  Amos 
iv.  13,  is  supposed  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
deni*e  black  clouds  and  mists  attending  earth- 
quakes. <  The  day  of  darkness,*  in  Joel  ii.  2, 
alludes  to  the  obscurity  occasioned  by  the  flight 
of  locusts  in  comuact  ma»es  F Locust].  In 
Ezek.  viii.  12,  darlcness  is  described  as  the  ac- 
companiment of  idolatrous  rites.  Darkness  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  is  used  figuratively  to 
denote  a  general  darkness  or  deficiency  in  the 
government  or  body  politic  (Isa.  xiii.  10 ;  Ezek. 
xxxii.  7;  Joel  ii.  10-31).  In  Eph.  v.  11,  the 
expression  *  works  of  darkness  *  is  applied  to 
the  heathen  mysteries,  on  account  of  the  im- 
pure actions  which  the  initiated  performed  in 
them.  '  Outer  darkness*  in  Matt.  viii.  12,  and 
elsewhere,  refers  to  the  darkness  outside,  in  the 
streets  or  open  country,  as  contrasted  with  the 
blaze  of  cheerful  light  in  the  house,  especially 
when  a  convivial  party  is  held  in  the  night  time. 
And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  streets  in  tlie 
East  are  utterly  dark  after  nightfall,  there  being 
no  shops  with  lighted  windows,  nor  even  public 
or  private  lamps  to  impart  to  them  the  light  and 
cheerfulness  to  which  we  are  accustomed.  This 
gives  the  more  force  to  the  contrast  of  the  '  outer 
darkness^  with  the  inner  light 

Darkness  is  used  to  represent  the  state  of  the 
dead  (Job  x.  21 ;  xvii.  1 3).  It  is  also  em- 
ployed as  the  proper  and  significant  emblem  of 
Ignorance  (Isa.  ix.  2 ;  Ix.  2 ;  Matt.  vi.  23 ;  John 
iii.  9;  2  Cor.  iv.  1-6). 
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DAROM  (tim).  Tliis  word  meou  '  tiie 
south,*  and  as  a  proper  name  is  usually  under- 
stood to  be  applied  to  die  southernmost  part  of 
JudsBa,  in  Job  xxxvii.  17;  Deut.  xxxiii.  33; 
Eccles.  i.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxi.  2;  xl.  24.  Hence  the 
name  of  'Daroma*  is  given  by  EuseUus  and 
Jerome  to  the  region  which  they  describe  as 
extending  about  twenty  miles  from  Elentberopolii 
on  the  way  towards  Arabia  Petraui,  and  fiom 
east  to  west  as  far  as  fiom  the  Dead  Sea  to 
G^erara  and  Beersheba.  A  little  to  the  sooth  d 
Gaza  there  is  now  a  root  called  Babed-Dann, 
a  name  probably  derived  from  the  fcMtress  Damn, 
celebrate  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  That 
fortress  was  built  on  the  ruins  cf  a  Greek  couTcnt 
of  the  same  name,  which,  being  traced  so  far  back, 
may  well  be  identified  with  Darom  as  the  ancieDt 
name  of  this  territory. 

DATES.  [Palm  Tree.] 

DATHAN  (JM,  foniama;  Sept  AoidEr), 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  Reuben  who  joined  Korah  in 
the  revolt  against  the  authority  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  (Num.  xvi.  1)    [Aaron]. 

DAUGHTER.  In  the  Scriptures  the  word 
daughter  is  used  in  a  variety  oi  senses,  some  of 
which  are  unknown  to  our  own  language,  or  hare 
only  become  known  through  familiarity  with 
Scriptural  forms  of  speech.  This  amounts  to 
saying  that  the  Hebrew  word  HI  btUh,  has  more 
extended  applications  than  our  word  dauffkkr. 
Besides  its  usual  and  proper  sense  of — 1 .  A  daughter 
sent  or  adopted,  we  find  it  used  to  designate— 
2.  A  uterine  sister,  niece,  or  any  female  descendant 
TGen.  XX.  12;  xxiv.  48;  xxviii.  6;  xxxvi  3; 
Num.  XXV.  1 ;  Deut  xxiii.  17). — 3.  Women,  as 
natives,  residents,  or  professing  the  rdigioo  of 
certain  places,  as  '  the  daughter  of  Zioo*  (Isa.  iii 
16);  <  daughters  of  the  Philistines*  (2  Sam.  i. 
20) ;  <  daughter  of  a  strange  God '  (MaL  ii.  11) ; 

<  daughters  of  men,*  t.  e.  carnal  women  (Ocn. 
vi.  2);  &c. — I.  Metaphorically,  small  towns  are 
called  daughters  of  neighbouring  large  citi€»— 
metropoles,  or  mother  cities — ^to  which  they  be- 
longed, or  from  which  they  were  derived,  as '  HeAr 
bon  and  all  the  daughters  [Auth.  Vers.  viUapei] 
thereof*  (Num.  xxi.  25);  so  Tyre  is  called  the 
daughter  of  Sidon  (Isa.  xxii.  12),  as  having  been 
originally  a  colony  from  thence ;  and  hence  also 
the  town  of  Abel  is  called  '  a  mother  in  Israel' 
(2  Sam.  XX.   19);   and  Grath  is  in  one  place 
fcomp.  2  Sam.  vii.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xviii.  1)  aJleJ 
G^th-Ammah,  or  Gath  the  mother  town,  to  distiih 
guish  it  from  its  own  dependencies,  or  from  anodier 
place  called  Grath.     See  other  instances  in  Num. 
xxi.  32;  Judg.  xi.  26;  Josh.  xv.  45,  &c. — 5.  Ttie 
people  collectively  of  any  place,  ^  name  of 
which  is  given ;  as  *  die  daughter  (s.  e.  the  people) 
of  Jerusalem  hath  shaken  her  head  at  thee*  (Ia> 
xxxvii.  22;  see  also  Ps.  xlv.  13;  cxxxviL  8; 
Isa.  X.  30;  Jer.  xlvi.  19;  Lam.  iv.  22;  Zecb. 
ix.  9).     This   metaphor  is  illustrated  by  the 
almost  uni venal  custom  of  representing  towns 
under  the  figive  of  a  woman. — 6.  Tl^  word 

<  daughter  *  followed  by  a  numeral,  indicates  t 
woman  of  the  age  indicated  by  the  numetal,  as 
when  Sarah  (in  the  original)  is  called  Mbe 
daughter  of  ninety  years*  (Goi.  xvii.  17). — 7.  The 
word  '  daughter*  is  also  applied  to  the  product  d 
animals,  trees,  or  plants.  Thus,  *  daughter  cf 
the  sheHMtrich*  (supposed)  for,  <  female  ostrich ' 
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(Ley.  zL  16^ ;  Joseph  if  called  'a  (ruitfal  bough 
whote  daaghters  (branches)  run  oTer  the  wall/ 
(Gen.  zlix.  22> 

The  fignificatioDS  of  the  word  '  daughter*  in  its 
scriptural  use  might  be  more  minutely  distin- 
gui^ied ;  but  ther  may  all  be  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  these  heads. 

Respecting  the  condition  of  daughters  in  fa- 
milies, see  art  Wombk  and  Marriaqb. 

DAVID  OYl ;  Chion.  TV} ;  Sept  Aov^S ; 
New  Test  Aeifiii.  The  word  probably  means 
bdwed:  GeseniusX  The  reign  of  David  is  the 
great  critical  era  m  the  history  of  the  Hebrews. 
It  decided  that  they  were  to  have  for  nearly  five 
centuries  a  national  monarchy,  a  fixed  line  of 
priesthood,  and  a  solemn  religious  worship  by 
music  and  psalms  of  exquisite  beauty ;  it  finally 
separated  Israel  from  the  surrounding  heathen, 
and  gave  room  for  producing  those  noble  monu- 
ments af  sacred  wnt,  to  the  influence  of  which 
over  the  whole  world  no  end  can  be  seen.  His 
predecessor,  Saul,  had  many  successes  against 
the  Philistines,  but  it  is  clear  tiiat  he  made  little 
impression  on  their  real  power ;  for  he  died  fights 
ing  against  ^m,  not  on  their  own  border,  but  at 
the  opposite  side  of  his  kingdom,  in  Mount  Gilboa. 
As  fer  all  the  other  *  enemies  on  every  side  * — 
Moabites,  Ammonites,  Edomites,  and  the  kings 
of  Zobah, — however  much  he  may  have  <  vexed 
tbem  *  ^1  Sam.  xiy.  47),  they,  as  well  as  the 
Amalekites,  remained  unsubdued,  if  weakened. 
The  real  work  of  establishing  Israel  as  lord  over 
the  whole  soil  of  Canaan  was  left  for  David. 

Ample  as  are  at  first  sight  the  materials  for  his 
history,  a  closer  examination  shows  that  great 
judgment  and  caution  are  needed  in  the  use  of 
tbem.  His  battle  with  Goliath,  it  is  well  known, 
involves  difficulties  of  an  embarrassing  kind.  In 
&ct,  it  represents  Saul  and  Abner  as  unacquainted 
vith  the  penoQ  of  David  (I  Sam.  xvii.  55-58), 
while  the  preceding  chapter  makes  David  the 
fiirourite  attendant  and  musician  of  Saul.  The 
Vatican  Sept  employs  the  bold  remedy  of  cut- 
^  out  from  ch.  xvii.  the  twenty  verses,  12-31, 
and  the  last  four,  55-58,  as  well  as  the  five  first 
verses  of  the  next  chapter.  But  even  so^  David  s 
unacquaintanoe  with  arms  and  preference  of  the 
sling  to  the  sword  and  spear,  which  remains  in 
veo.  33-40,  is  in  conflict  with  ch.  xvi.  18,  which 
r^vesents  lum  as  <  a  mighty  valiant  man,  and  a 
man  of  war,*  and  Saul's '  armour-bearer  *  Tver.  21). 
It  is,  mcneover,  morally  impossible  that  me  verses 
wanting  in  the  Vatican  Sept  can  have  been 
added  to  the  Hebrew  text  after  its  first  translation 
into  Gredc.  The  same  codex  has  extirpated  vers. 
^11  of  ch.  xviii.,  and  has  re-modelled  ver.  28, 
obviously  in  order  to  give  continuity  and  consist- 
ency to  the  narrative.  We  must,  then,  look  on 
the  text  here  contained  in  our  conunon  version  as 
having  neither  more  nor  less  external  authority 
tlian  all  the  rest  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel.  As 
a  softer  remedy,  mere  transposition  may  be  at- 
tempted ;  but  it  will  not  succeed.  The  jealousy 
°i>taQtly  kindled  in  Saul's  bosom  by  the  songs  of 
the  women  when  David  was  returning  from  slay- 
^  the  Philistines,  is  inconsistent  with  the  unsus- 
pecting affection  felt  by  Saul  towards  the  simple 
*«P*»rd  b  ch.  xvi.  19-22.  It  has  been  argued 
^^  ch.  xviL  12-14,  where  David  is  introduced 
to  OS  as  if  anew,  that  the  original  writer  of  these 
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words  did  not  also  pen  the  preceding  chapter. 
There  is  some  weight  m  this ;  yet  it  is  not  so  de- 
cisive as  the  contradictory  representation  of  David 
above  alluded  to.  On  the  other  hand,  ch.  xvii. 
15  was  written  by  one  who  had  ch.  xvi.  before 
his  eyes,  and  wished  to  account  for  David's  not 
being  with  Saul,  though  he  was  his  armour-bearer. 
So,  indeed,  Josephus  distinctly  perceived.  *•  SauV 
says  he,  '  sent  David  to  his  father  Jesse ;  being 
aatitfied  with  his  three  sons,'  &c.  &c.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  vi.  9,  2\  Once  more,  even  the  Vatican 
codex  of  the  Sept  leaves,  in  xvii.  54,  the  start- 
ling statement  that  David  brought  the  head  of  the 
Philistine  to  Jerusalem,  At  mat  time  not  Jeru- 
salem only,  but  its  suburbs  also,  were  in  the  power 
of  the  Jebusites,  who,  in  1  Ghron.  xu  4,  are  called 
'  the  inhabitants  of  the  kmdJ*  Now,  even  allow- 
ing that  in  time  of  peace  Israelites  were  admisrible 
into  Jerusalem,  thore  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
David  should  have  carried  his  trophy  thither, 
while  it  was  a  foreign  and  heathenish  city.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  late  writer  who  was  accustomed 
to  think  of  Jerusalem  as  the  metropolis  of  Judsea, 
might  easily  introduce  such  a  statement  These 
difficulties,  collectively,  have  induced  some  to 
regard  the  whole  seventeenth  chapter  as  from  a 
later  hand  than  the  rest;  but  it  is  evident  that  if 
we  omit  it,  we  lose  the  clue  to  the  rapid  elevation 
of  David  and  the  jealousy  of  Saul,  to  say  nothing 
of  ch.  xix.  5  and  xxi.  9.  Every  theory,  in  short, 
is  intrinsically  unphilosophical,  which  foncies 
that  it  may  cut  out  what  it  finds  to  be  inconsistent, 
and  then  imagines  that  the  authority  of  what  is 
left  is  unimpaired ;  for  the  same  hand  which  has 
introduced  the  passages  which  we  reject,  may 
have  taken  many  liberties  with  that  which  we 
receive. 

We  learn  from  I  Chron.  xxix.  29  that  the  life 
of  David  was  written  by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and 
Gad ;  also,  from  2  Sam.  i.  18  it  may  be  probably 
inferred,  that  other  information  concemmg  him 
was  contained  in  the  poems  of  Jasher.  None  of 
these  works  are  before  us  in  their  original  form. 
BCaterials  from  them  have,  however,  been  worked 
up  by  a  later  hand,  which,  it^  would  seem,  has 
sometimes  adopted  whole  passages  from  them, 
sometimes  has  modified  them  and  added  con- 
necting parts  and  explanations.  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  every  one  will  find 
himself  strongly  pressed  by  a  close  criticism  of 
the  whole  narrative.  The  change  of  name  from 
IshtU  to  Ishbosheth  (I  Sam.  xiy.  49  and  2  Sam. 
ii.  8,  ftc.)  appears  to  indicate  that  compositions 
by  diflerent  hands  have  been  put  together.  That 
a  duplicate  account  is  found  of  the  origin  of  the 
proverb,  *  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets!'  seems 
undeniable  (ch.  x.  1-12  and  xix.  20-24^;  and  if 
a  single  clear  case  of  this  sort  is  admitted  to  exist, 
various  others  must  probably  fall  under  the  same 
head.  On  this  ground,  doubtless,  it  is,  that  the 
Vatican  Sept  has  omitted  ch.  xviii.  10-11,  rince 
this  attack  of  Saul  on  David's  life  <  on  the  morrow  * 
is  hard  to  reconcile  with  all  that  follows,  and  the 
verses  appear  to  be  a  duplicate  of  ch.  xix..9,  10. 
Less  certain  duplicates,  and  yet  not  fVee  from 
difficulty,  are  the  following.  The  men  of  Ziph 
twice  betray  David  to  Saul  (ch.  xxiii.  19  and 
xxvL  1);  David  twice  spares  Saul's  life  under 
circumstances  highly  unlikely  to  recur  (ch.  xxiv. 
and  xxvi.),  and  on  each  occasion  Saul  is  melted 
into  tenderness.    The  former  event  ends  with  an 
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oath  of  David  to  Saul,  which  appears  like  a  final 
termination  of  hogtility ;  while  the  opening  of  ch. 
xxvii.  embarrasies  us  by  its  extreme  abruptness, 
when  the  very  opposite  result  might  have  been 
expected  from  that  which  immediately  precedes. 
Comparing  also  ch.  xxi.  10-15  with  ch.  xxvii.,  it 
may  seem  that  David's  sojourn  at  Gktth  has  been 
told  twice  over ;  for  ^ugh  each  pair  of  events 
separately  might,  without  physical  impossibility, 
happen  twice,  yet,  viewed  collectively,  the  repe- 
tition of  so  many  pairs  surpasses  all  human  pro- 
babilities. It  has  been  necessary  to  premise  so 
much,  to  show  why  we  are  disposed  to  be  satisfied 
with  rough  results  from  the  accounts  of  David's 
earlier  life ;  which,  as  happens  with  all  celebrated 
men  who  rise  from  a  hiunble  station,  can  hardly 
have  been  chronicled  with  the  same  precautions 
as  those  of  his  reign. 

Even  in  regard  to'  matters  properly  public,  ob- 
scurity attaches  both  to  the  nwnbera  which  we 
read  in  our  text,  and  occasionally  to  the  order  of 
events.  On  the  difficulties  found  in  the  chrono- 
logy of  this  period  some  remarks  will  be  needed 
under  the  article  Saul.  It  more  properly  belongs 
to  this  place  to  observe  that  David  is  maide  thirty 
years  oid,  and  Ishbosheth  forty,  when  Jonathan, 
elder  brodier  of  Ishbosheth,  dies  (2  Sam.  ii.  10, 
11) ;  whidi  appears  to  make  too  great  a  disparity 
of  age  between  Jonathan  and  David.  A  sort  of 
fatality  seems  attached  to  the  number  forty,  which 
constantly  occurs  very  inopportunely.  In  2  Sam. 
XV.  7  this  number  is  extravagantly  erroneous; 
yet  the  reading  is  at  least  older  than  the  Sept  ver- 
sion, and  Van  der  Hooght  gives  no  various  reading 
of  the  Hebrew.  We  seem  justified  in  doubting 
whether  forty  years  can  have  been  the  real  age  of 
Ishbosheth :  twenty  would  agree  better  with  the 
probabilities  of  the  case.  Again,  Ishbosheth  reigned 
two  years,  though  David  reigned  over  the  tribe  of 
Judah  alone  in  Hebron  for  seven  years  and  a  half ; 
where  is  the  interval  of  five  years  and  a  half  to  be 
placed  t  Since  it  is  certain  that  apart  of  David's 
reign  over  all  Israel  was  spent  by  him  at  Hebron 
(for  Jerusalem  was  not  conquered  by  him  till  after 
all  the  tribes  had  joined  him,  1  Chron.  xi.  4).  The 
easiest  and  perhaps  a  necessary  solution  is  this, 
that  the  words  in  2  Sam.  ii.  11  and  v.  5  are  lax, 
and  ought  to  be  re-written  thus :  *  In  Hebron  he 
reigned  seven  years  and  six  months,  at  first  over 
the  tribe  of  Judah  only  [viz.  for  two  or  three 
years],  ana  afterwards  over  aU  IsraeV 

Thaee  chapters  in  the  second  book  of  Samuel 
chiefly  contam  the  military  successes  of  David : 
but  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  ^t  we  cannot 
adhere  to  the  order  of  the  events  there  given.  The 
mention  of  the  Ammonites  in  ch.  viii.  12  seems  to 
be  by  anticipation ;  for  in  the  opening  of  ch.  x. 
we  find  that  relations  of  personal  friendship  still 
subsisted  between  David  and  the  king  of  the  Am- 
monites. Reasons  will  shortly  be  stated  for 
thinking  that  his  first  campaign  against  the  king 
of  Zobah  has  beoi  placed  too  early;  and  the 
numbers  of  the  chariots  and  horsemen  engaged  in 
the  war  can  scarcely  be  defended.  Of  this  further 
notice  will  be  taken.  Again,  when  the  tribes  of 
Israel  came  to  Hebron  to  welcome  David  to  the 
kingdom,  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Hebron  lay,  brought  only  6800  men,  less 
than  those  of  the  insignificant  tribe  of  Simeon, 
who  are  reckoned  there  at  7100  (1  Chron.  xii.  24, 
25),  while  of  the  equally  petty  tribe  of  Dan  there 


are  28,600.  It  has  been  said  in  defence  of  fiiae 
numbers  that  Judah  had  been  miserably  rednoed 
by  the  proximity  of  the  Philistines;  hot  vfaj 
s^mld  Simeon  and  Dan  have  suffered  lessf  Nor 
would  that  account  for  the  fact,  that  in  ^  ode* 
brated  numbering  of  the  people  by  Joab  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  9)  there  are  800,000  warriors  in  Israd,  and 
600,000  in  Judah  alone;  or,  acoording^to  I  Cfaran. 
xxi.  5,  in  Israel  1,100,000,  and  in  Judah  470,000. 
The  two  results  in  Kings  and  in  Chronklei  aic 
here  inconsistent;  in  both  also  we  see  the  maib 
of  a  later  narrator,  who  is  accustomed  to  use  tk 
words  Israel  and  Judah  to  mean  the  ten  and  (ibe 
two  tribes.  Abundant  iUustratioD  might  be  ac- 
cumulated to  the  same  eflect^  if  tiiis  were  tlkt 
pr^er  place  for  it 

The  life  of  David  naturally  divides  itself  inti 
three  portions : — I.  The  time  which  be  lived  onda 
Saul.  II.  His  reign  over  Judah  in  Hcfarai. 
III.  His  reign  over  all  IsraeL 

I.  In  the  first  period  we  may  trace  the  orifin 
of  all  his  greatness.  His  susceptible  tempennMnt, 
joined  to  his  devotional  tendencies,  must,  at  a  very 
early  age,  have  made  him  a  fiivourite  pupl  of  the 
prophets,  whose  peculiar  mark  was  the  harp  and 
the  psalm  (1  Sam.  x.  1-12  and  xix.  20-24;  m 
also  2  Kings  iiL  15).  His  hospitable  receptioo, 
when  in  distress,  by  Ahimelech  the  priest,  and  tbe 
atrocious  massacre  innocently  brought  by  him  on 
Nob,  the  city  of  the  priests  (1  Sam.  xxL  and  xxiL 
9-19),  must  have  oeeply  aflected  his  gencnms 
nature,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  cordial 
affection  for  the  whole  priestly  order,  whose  mioii- 
trations  he  himself  helped  to  elevate  by  his  dero* 
tional  melodies.  At  an  early  period  he  attxaded 
the  notice  of  Samuel ;  and  if  we  are  to  anangc 
events  according  to  their  probable  connectkn,  vc 
may  believe  that  after  David  had  been  dnvoi 
away  from  Saul  and  his  life  aereral  timei  at- 
tempted, Samuel  ventured  on  ^e  solemn  sl^  (tf 
anomting  him  king.  Whenever  this  took  place, 
it  must  have  produced  on  David  a  pcofcmnd  im* 
pression,  and  prepared  him  to  do  mat  in  whick 
Saul  had  so  eminently  failed,  vix.  to  reoooak 
his  own  military  government  with  a  filial  reqiect 
for  tbe  prophets  and  an  honourable  patronage  of 
the  priesthood.  Besides  this,  he  became  knit  ints 
a  bend  of  brotherhood  with  his  heroic  comrades, 
to  whom  he  was  eminently  endeared  by  hii  p0> 
sonal  self-denial  and  liberality  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
21-31 ;  1  Chron.  xi.  18>  This,  indeed,  diev 
after  it  one  most  painful  result,  vix.  the  neceidtf 
of  enduring  the  turbulence  of  his  violent  but  able 
nephew  Joab ;  nor  could  we  expect  that  of  abapd 
of  freebooters  many  should  be  like  David.  Afain» 
during  his  outlawry  David  became  acquainted 
in  turn  not  only  with  all  the  wild  country  in  the 
land,  but  with  the  strongholds  of  the  enemy  all 
round.  By  his  residence  among  ^  Philistine! 
he  must  have  learned  all  ^ir  arts  and  weapoo 
of  war,  in  which  it  ia  reasonable  to  believe  tfae 
Israelites  previously  inferior  (1  Sam.  xiii.  l9-'iS)- 
With  Nahash  the  Ammonite  he  was  in  intiinate 
friendship  (2  Sam.  x.  2) ;  to  die  king  of  Moab 
he  entrusted  the  care  of  his  parents  (1  Sam.  x^ 
3) ;  from  Achish  of  Gath  he  rec^ved  tbe  ia** 
portant  present  of  the  town  of  Ziklag  (1  Ssm. 
xxvii.  6).^  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  tbe 
details  of  the  last  passage,  without  profeasing  tv 
be  miraculous,  go  beyond  the  limits  o^F*"^ 
bility ;  for  if  we  even  si^pose  that  David  cooW 
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oommit  the  magaacres  tbere  described,  merely 
in  order  to  bide  bit  own  perfidy,  it  is  still 
incredible  tbat  tbe  secret  could  bave  been  kept 
and  Achisb  ccmtinue  to  trust  bim  (xxviii.  2,  and 
xzix.  3).  That  Ziklag  was  a  strong  place  may 
be  inferred  from  1  Gbron.  xii.  I,  20.  Tbe  cele- 
brity acquired  in  successful  guerilla  war&re,  even 
in  modem  days,  turns  tbe  eyes  of  wbole  nations 
on  a  cbieflain ;  and  in  an  age  wbicb  regarded 
penonal  beroism  as  tbe  first  qualification  of  a 
general  (I  Cbron.  sd.  6)  and  of  a  king,  to  triumpb 
over  tbe  persecutions  of  Saul  gave  David  me 
iairest  prospects  of  a  kingdom.  Tbat  be  was  able 
to  escape  tbe  malice  of  his  enemy  was  due  in  part 
to  the  direct  help  given  bim  by  tbe  nations  round, 
who  were  glad  to  keep  a  thorn  rankling  in  Saul's 
side ;  in  part  also  to  the  indirect  results  of  their 
invasions  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  27). 

Tbe  account  transmitted  to  us  of  David's  dan- 
gers  and  escapes  in  this  first  period  is  too  frag^ 
mentary  to  work  up  into  a  history :  nevertheless, 
it  seems  to  be  divisible  into  two  parts,  difiering  in 
character.  During  the  former  ne  is  a  fugitive 
and  outlaw  in  tbe  land  of  Saul,  hiding  in  caves, 
pitching  in  the  wilderness,  or  occasionally  with 
great  risk  entering  walled  cities  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7)  : 
in  the  latter  be  abandons  bis  native  soil  entirely, 
and  lives  among  tbe  Philistines  as  one  of  their 
chieftains  (xxvii.  1).  While  a  rover  in  the  land 
of  Judah,  bis  position  (to  our  eyes)  is  anjrtbing 
but  hoDoumble ;  being  a  focus,  to  which  <  all  who 
were  in  distress,  in  d^t,  or  discontented  gathered 
themselves '  (xxii.  2).  Yet  as  tbe  number  of  bis 
followers  became  large  (six  hundred,  we  read, 
xxiii.  13),  and  David  knew  how  to  conciliate  the 
neighbounng  sheep-masters  by  bis  urbanity  and 
kind  services,  he  gradually  felt  himself  to  be  their 
protector  and  to  have  a  right  of  maintenance  and 
tribute  from  them.  Hence  he  resents  the  refusal 
of  Nabal  to  supply  his  demands,  as  a  clear 
injustice;  and,  after  David's  anger  has  been 
turned  away  by  tbe  prudent  policy  of  Abigail, 
in  blessing  bear  for  saving  mm  from  slajring 
Nabal  and  every  male  of  bis  family,  tbe 
tiioagfat  seems  not  to  bave  entered  his  mind 
that  the  intention  of  such  a  massacre  was  more 
guilty  than  Nabal  s  refusal  to  pay  bim  tribute 
(xxv.  34).  This  whole  narrative  is  character- 
iitic  and  instructive.  By  bis  marriage  with 
Abigail  be  afterwards  probably  became  rich  (for 
she  seems  to  bave  been  a  widow  at  her  own  dis- 
pool),  and  on  passing  immediately  after  into  the 
und  of  the  Philistines,  be  was  enabled  to  assume 
a  more  dignified  place.  Becoming  possessed  of 
the  stronghold  of  Ziklag,  he  now  appeared  like  a 
legitimate  cbieftaui  with  fixed  possessions,  and  no 
longer  a  mere  vagabond  and  freebooter.  This 
vas  accordingly  a  transition-state  in  which  David 
was  prepared  for  assuming  the  kingdom  over 
JudaL  In  Ziklag  he  was  joined,  not,  as  before, 
by  mere  outcasts  from  Israelitisb  life,  but  by  men 
<^  consideration  and  tried  warriors  (1  Cbron.  xii. 
1-22),  not  only  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  from 
Gad,  Manasseh,  and  even  *  ^m  SauPs  brethren 
of  Benjamin.^  Respecting  the  arms  of  these  some 
Rmarks  will  be  made  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

U.  Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Saul  the 
tribe  of  Judah  invited  David  to  become  their 
I^ce.  Internal  probabilities  lead  us  to  believe 
that  this  was  acceptable  to  tbe  Philistines,  who, 
It  would  seem,  must  have  bad  the  means  of  hin- 


dering it,  if  tbey  had  been  disposed.  We  are  not 
informed  why  they  neglected  to  improve  the  de- 
cisive victory  which  ^ey  bad  gained  in  Mount 
Gilboa.  Tbey  vanish  from  the  scene,  and  Abner 
quietly  hands  over  the  kingdom  of  tbe  eleven 
tribes  to  Ishbosbeth,  son  of  S^ul.  Among  many 
conjectures  which  may  be  made,  one  is  that  they 
despaired  of  keeping  the  wbole  land  under  sub- 
jection, since  their  numbers  were  too  few  to  keep 
up  all  tiieir  garrisons ;  and  their  superiority  must 
have  been  tbat  of  weapons  and  discipline  only. 
Tbey  may,  therefore,  have  gladly  acquiesced  in  a 
partition  of  the  monarchy,  foreseeing  that  the 
fame  and  popularity  of  David  would  soon  bring 
on  a  civil  war  between  bim  and  the  house  of 
Saul ;  and  as  he  was  on  excellent  terms  with 
Achii^,  and  bad  long  been  ostensibly  an  adherent 
of  the  Philistine  cause,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
during  his  early  reign  David  was  able  to  main- 
tain peace  with  bis  most  dangerous  neighbours. 

His  first  step,  after  bis  election,  was  to  fix  on 
Hdiron  as  the  centre  of  his  administration — an 
ancient  city,  honourable  by  its  association  with  tbe 
name  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  middle  of  his  own 
tribe.  He  then  strengthened  himself  by  a  mar- 
riage with  Maacab,  daughter  of  Talmai,  king  of 
G^^ur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3^ ;  a  petty  monarch  whose 
dominions  were  near  tne  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
and  whose  influence  at  the  opposite  end  of  tbe  land 
must  bave  added  a  great  weignt  into  David's  scale. 
From  Abigail,  widow  of  tbe  churlish  Nabal, 
Darid,  as  we  bave  already  observed,  seems  to 
have  received  a  large  private  fortune.  Concerning 
his  other  wives  we  know  nothing  in  particular ; 
only  it  is  mentioned  tbat  be  bad  six  sons  by  six 
different  mothers  in  Hebron.  Tbe  chief  jealousy 
was  between  the  two  tribes  of  Benjamin  and 
Judah,  as  Saul  bad  belonged  to  tbe  former ;  and 
a  tournament  was  turned  by  mutual  ill-will  into 
a  battle^  in  which  Abner  unwillingly  slew  young 
Asahel,  brother  of  Joab.  (On  fiie  synchronism  of 
Abner  and  Asahel,  see  Saul.)  *  Long  war,'  after  this, 
was  carried  on  between  'the  bouse  of  Saul  and  the 
bouse  of  David.'  We  may  infer  tbat  tbe  rest  of 
Ismel  took  little  part  in  the  omtest ;  and  although 
the  nominal  possession  of  the  kingdom  enabled  tibe 
little  tribe  of^  Benjamin  to  struggle  for  some  tune 
against  Judah,  the  skill  and  age  of  Abner  could 
not  prevail  against  the  vigour  and  popular  fame 
of  David.  A  quarrel  between  Abner  and  Uibo- 
sheth  decided  the  former  to  bring  tbe  kingdom 
over  to  David.  Tbe  latter  refused  to  treat 
unless,  as  a  preliminary  proof  of  Abner's  sin- 
cerity, Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  was  restored 
to  David.  Tbe  possession  of  such  a  wife  was 
valuable  to  one  who  was  aspiring  to  die  kingdom. 
Accordingly,  the  unhappy  Michal  was  torn  away 
from  a  most  aflectionate  nusband,  and  passed  over 
into  the  increasing  harem  of  the  man  to  whom  in 
bis  earliest  youth  she  bad  been  a  virgin  bride ; 
but  who  now  cared  not  for  her,  but  for  her  name 
and  its  political  uses.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
she  could  not  adapt  herself  to  her  new  lord,  and 
that  as  soon  as  be  was  firm  in  tbe  kingdom  be 
disgraced  her.  After  giving  her  back,  Abner 
TOoceeded  to  win  the  elders  of  Israel  over  to 
David ;  but  Joab  discerned  that  if  this  should  be 
so  brought  about,  Abner  of  necessity  would  dis- 
place bim  from  bis  post  of  chief  captain.  He, 
therefore,  seized  the  opportunity  of  murdering 
him  wheal  he  was  come  on  a  peaceful  embassy, 
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and  covered  the  atrocity  by  pleading  the  duty 
of  revenging  his  brother's  blooa.  This  deed  was 
perhaps  David's  first  taste  of  the  miseries  of  royal 
power.  He  dared  not  proceed  actively  against 
his  ruthless  nephew,  but  ne  vented  his  abhorrence 
in  a  solemn  curse  on  Joab  and  his  posterity,  and 
followed  Abner  to  the  grave  with  weeping. 
Anxious  to  purge  himself  of  the  guilt,  he  order^ 
a  public  wearing  of  sackcloth,  and  refused  to 
touch  food  all  ^e  day.  His  sincere  yet  osten- 
tatious grief  won  the  heart  of  all  Israel.  The 
feeble  I^bosheth,  left  alone^  was  unequal  to  the 
government,  and  shortly  suffered  the  same  fate  of 
assassination.  David,  following  the  universal 
policy  of  sovereigns  (Tac.  Hist,  i.  44),  and  his 
own  profoimd  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  royalty, 
took  vengeance  on  the  murderers,  and  buried 
Ishbosheth  in  Abno'^s  tomb  at  Hebron.  During 
this  period,  it  is  not  stated  against  what  people 
his  marauding  excursions  were  directed.  It  is 
distinctly  allied  (2  Sam.  iii.  22)  that  his  mea 
brought  in  a  great  spoil  at  the  very  time  at  which 
he  had  a  truce  with  Abner ;  possibly  it  may  have 
been  won  from  his  old  enemies  the  Amalekites 
(1  Sam.  XXX.). 

3.  The  death  of  Ishbosheth  gave  to  David 
supremacy  over  all  IsraeL  The  kingdom  was 
not  at  first  a  despotic,  but  a  constitutional  one ; 
for  it  is  stated,  *  David  made  a  league  with  the 
elders  of  Israel  in  Hebron  before  Jdiovah ;  and 
they  anointed  David  king  over  Israel'  (2  Ssim.  v. 
3).  This  b  marked  out  as  the  era  which  deter- 
mined the  Philistines  to  hostility  (ver.  17),  and 
may  confirm  our  idea,  that  their  policy  was  to 
hinder  Israel  from  becoming  united  under  a  single 
king.  Two  victories  of  David  over  them  follow, 
both  near  the  valley  of  Rephaim :  and  these  were 
probably  the  first  battles  fought  by  David  after 
becoming  king  of  all  Israd. 

Perceiving  that  Hebron  was  no  longer  a  suit- 
able capital,  he  resolved  to  fix  his  residence  far- 
ther to  the  north.  On  the  very  border  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin  lay  the  town  of  Jebus, 
which  with  its  neighbourhood  was  occupied  by 
Jebusites,  a  remnant  of  the  old  Canaanitish  na- 
tion so  called.  In  spite  of  the  great  strength  of 
the  fort  of  Zion,  it  was  captured,  and  the  Jebusites 
were  entirely  expelled  or  subdued ;  after  which 
David  adopted  the  city  as  his  new  capital,  greatly 
enlarged  the  fortifications,  and  gave  or  restored 
the  name  of  Jerusalem  [Jbrusalbm].  In  the 
account  of  this  negty  some  have  imagined  the 
Chronicles  to  contradict  the  book  of  Samuel,  but 
there  is  no  real  incompatibility  in  the  two  narra- 
tives. Joab  was,  it  is  true,  already  David's  chief 
captain ;  but  David  was  heartily  disgusted  with 
him,  and  may  have  sought  a  pretence  for  super- 
seding him,  by  offering  the  post  to  the  man  who 
should  first  scale  the  wall.  Joab  would  be  ani- 
mated by  the  desire  to  retain  his  office,  at  least  as 
keenly  as  others  by  the  desire  to  get  it ;  and  it  is 
credible  that  he  may  actually  have  heea  the  suc- 
cessful hero  of  that  siege  also.  If  this  was  the 
case,  it  will  further  explain  why  David,  even  in 
the  fulness  of  power,  made  no  further  effort  to  ex- 
pel him  until  ne  had  slaughtered  Absalom.  After 
becoming  master  of  Jerusalem,  David  made  a 
league  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  supplied 
him  with  skilful  artificers  to  build  a  splendid 
palace  at  the  new  capital.  That  the  mecha- 
nical arts  should  have  been  in  a  very  low  state 
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among  the  Israelites,  was  to  be  expected;  since, 
before  the  reign  of  Saul  even  smiths'  forges  were 
not  allowed  among  them  by  the  Philistines.  No> 
thing,  however,  could  have  been  more  profitable 
for  the  Phoenicians  than  the  security  of  cultira- 
tion  enjoyed  by  the  Israelites  in  the  reigns  of 
David  and  Solomon.  The  trade  between  Tjie 
and  Israel  became  at  oace  extzemely  lucrative  to 
both,  and  the  league  between  the  two  states  was 
quickly  very  intimate. 

Once  settled  in  Jerusalem,  David  proceeded  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  wives,  perhaps  in  psit 
from  the  same  political  motive  that  actuates  otber 
Oriental  monarchs,  viz.  in  order  to  take  ho^aga 
from  the  chieftains  round  in  the  least  offensiTe 
mode.  This  explanation  will  not  apply  to  6» 
concubines.  We  know  nothing  further  concerning 
David's  family  relations,  than  the  names  of  elefcn 
sons  bom  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  14,  15),  of 
whom  four  were  children  of  Bathiheba  (1  Cbran. 
iii.  5),  and  therefore  much  younger  dian  the  elder 
sons. 

Jerusalem,  now  become  the  civil  metropolis  of 
the  nation,  was  next  to  be  made  its  religioiii 
centre;  and  the  king  applied  himself  to  elevate  ttie 
priestly  order,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  attending  Le- 
vites  and  singers,  and  to  bring  die  ark  to  Jeru- 
salem.   The  priests  or  Aaronites  must,  for  a  kng 
time,  have  had  little  occupation  in  their  sacred 
office ;  for  the  ark  was  at  Kiriath-jearim,  uoder 
the  care  of  a  private  family.    Ind^d,  during  the 
reign  of  Saul,  we  find  shewbread  to  have  been  set 
forth  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  4-6),  by  Ahimelech  the 
priest ;  and  it  is  possible  that  many  otber  ceremo- 
nies were  performed  by  them,  in  spite  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  ark.  But  after  the  dreadful  masacR 
perpetrated  on  the  priestly  order  by  Saul,  finr 
Aaronites  are  likely  to  have  felt  at  ease  in  their 
vocation.     To  wear  an  epbod — the  mark  of  a 
priest  who  is  asking  counsel  of  Jdiovah— ksd 
almost  become  a  crime :  and  even  after  ^  destk 
of  Saul,  it  may  seem  thieit  the  Aaronites,  like  the 
other  Israelites,  remained  organized  at  bands  of 
soldiers.    At  least  Jehoiada  (who^  according  to  I 
Chron.  xxvii.  5,  was  high-priest  at  this  iimc^  and 
jomed  David  at  Hebron  wiu  3700  Aaronites)  was 
ftither  of  the  cel^rated  warrior  Benaiah,  after- 
wards captain  of  David's  body-guard;  a  man 
whose  quialities  were  anything  but  priest-like: 
and  Za4ok,  afterwards  high-priest,  who  joined 
David  'with  twenty-two  captains  of  his  frtfaer's 
house  *  at  the  same  time  as  Jehoida,  u  described 
as  'a  young  man  mighty  of  valour'  (I  Chron.  zii. 
27, 28).    How  long  Jehoiada  retained  the  place  of 
high-priest  is  uncertain.  It  is  probable  that  no  de- 
finite conception  then  existed  of  the  need  of  harinf 
one  high-pnest;  and  it  is  certain  that  David's 
affection  for  Abiathar,  because  of  his  Other's  hSatf 
maintained  him  in  chief  place  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign.   Not  until  a  later  time^  it  would 
seem,  was  Zadok  elevated  to  a  co-ordinate  posi* 
tion.   (A  difficulty,  indeed,  exists  about  Abiatfasi^ 
which  can  hardl  v  be  removed,  except  by  suppoi- 
ing  that  *■  Ahimuech,  son  of  Abiathar,'  has  seveial 
times  been  inadvertently  written  for  <  Abiathar, 
son  of  Ahimelech ;'  viz.  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17 ;  1 
Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31.     A  similar  error  of  'Je- 
hoiada, the  son  of  Benaiah,'  we  shall  aftenraids 
have  to  remark  on,  in  I  Chron.  xxvii.  34.    We 
find  Abiathar  in  the  place  of  chief-priect  in  I 
Kings  i.  7,  &c,  without  any  notice  of  his  bariag 
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B  son  called  AUmelech.)  Any  further  remarks 
concerning  the  orders  and  courses  of  the  Priests 
will  be  better  reserved  for  the  article  on  that 
subject  It  is  enough  here  to  add,  that  the 
slaughter  suflered  from  Saul  by  the  Aaronites  of 
the  Tine  of  Ithamar,  whom  Abiathar  now  repre- 
sented, naturally  gave  a  great  preponderance  of 
numbets  and  power  to  the  line  of  £leazar,  to  which 
Zadok  belonged.  We  must  also  refer  to  the  ar- 
ticle Lbvitbs  for  further  information  concerning 
them.  The  bringing  of  the  ark  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem  established  the  line  of  high- 
priests  in  direct  service  before  it ;  and  from  this 
time  we  may  presume  that  the  ceremonies  of  the 
great  day  of  Atonement  began  to  be  observed. 
Previously,  it  would  appear,  the  connection  be- 
tween the  priesthood  and  the  tabernacle  had  been 
very  loose.  The  priests  fixed  their  abode  at  Nob, 
when  the  ark  was  at  Kirjath-jearim,  a  very  short 
distance;  yet  there  is  nothing  to  denote  that  they 
at  all  interfered  with  Abinadab  in  his  exclusive 
care  of  the  sacred  deposit  (Ck>nceming  the  chro- 
nological difficulties  involved  in  the  stay  of  the 
ark  at  Kinath-iearim,  see  the  article  Saul.) 

When  the  ark  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumph, 
David  put  on  a  priest's  ephod  and  danced  before 
it  This  proved  the  occasion  of  the  runtmre  be- 
tween him  and  his  royal  spouse,  Michal,  which 
sooner  or  later  was  inevitable.  Accustomed  to 
see  in  her  &ther*8  court  a  haughty  pre-emmence  of 
the  monarch  over  the  priest,  she  could  not  sym- 
pathize witii  the  deeper  piety  which  led  the  royal 
Psalmist  to  forget  his  dignity  in  presence  of  the 
aik.  The  words  of  David  to  her,  <  Jehovah  chose 
me  before  thy  /other  and  before  all  hie  house  * 
(2  Sam.  vi.  21),  sufficiently  show  Michal  to  have 
felt  that  she  had  been  taken  from  her  husband 
Phaltiel,  merely  to  give  colour  to  David's  claim 
to  ^  kingdom,  and  that  David  scorned  to  allow 
that  he  was  in  any  way  indebted  to  her  for  it 
After  tiiis  event,  the  kmg,  contrasting  his  cedar 
pslace  with  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  was 
desirous  of  building  a  temple  for  the  ark; 
snch  a  step,  moreover,  was  likdy  to  prevent  any 
future  change  of  its  abode.  The  prophet  Natlian, 
however,  forbade  it,  on  pious  and  intelligible 
grounds.  The  prohibition  has  been  ascribed  by 
xnne  learned  men  to  a  cunning  policy  in  Nathan : 
but  it  is  not  clear  how  the  building  of  a  temple 
would  have  injured  the  interest  of  the  prophets. 
Ihere  are  no  indications  that  the  prophets  as  yet 
I'pgarded  the  priests  with  jealousy,  nor  that  it  was 
likely  to  increase  the  king's  power  over  both, 
pteat  as  might  appear  the  advantage  of  establish- 
■ug  the  same  city  as  the  religious  and  civil  metro- 
polis, the  effect  was,  in  one  respect,  most  unfortu- 
nate: it  offended  die  powerful  and  central  tribe  of 
E{^iraim.  They  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Shiloh  as  the  rightful  abode  of  the  ark.  Against 
Kiija^-jearim  no  envy  was  felt,  especially  while 
^  ark  and  its  priests  were  in  obscurity.  But  when 
10  much  honour  attended  it ;  when  it  became  a 
P^<^iar  glory  to  Judah  arid  Benjamin — tribes 
already  too  much  favoured ;  when  a  magnificent, 
edifice  was  erected  to  receive  it ;  the  seeds  were 
sown  (rf  that  disaffection  which  ended  in  a  rend- 
"»g  of  the  tribes  apart  Nor  was  the  argument 
J^'^^^uonable,  that  a  more  central  spot  was  needed 
for  Israel  to  assemble  at  year  by  year. 

David's  further  victories  are  narrated  in  the 
following  order-  Plulistjnes,  Moab,  Zobah,  Edom, 
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Northern  League  stirred  up  by  the  Ammonites, 
Ammon.  1.  The  short  and  dry  notice  concerning 
the  Philistines  just  gives  us  to  imderstand  that 
this  is  the  era  of  their  decisive,  though  not  final, 
subjugation.  Their  towns  were  despoiled  of  tlieir 
wealth  (2  Sam.  viii.,  xii.),  and  doubtless  all  their 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  pa»ed  over  into  uie 
service  of  the  conqueror.  2.  Tlie  Moabites  were  a 
pastoral  people,  whose  general  relations  with  Israel 
appear  to  have  been  peaceful.  The  slight  notice 
of  SauVs  hostilities  with  them  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47) 
is  the  only  breach  recorded  since  the  time  of 
Eglon  and  Ehud.  In  the  book  of  Ruth  we  see 
them  as  friendly  neighbours,  and  much  more  re- 
cently (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4^  David  committed  his 
parents  to  the  care  of  ^e  King  of  Moab.  We  know 
no  cause,  except  David's  strength,  which  now 
drew  his  arms  upon  them.  A  people  long  accus- 
tomed  to  p^ice,  m  conflict  with  a  veteran  army, 
was  struck  down  at  once,  but  the  fierceness  of  his 
triumph  may  surprise  us.  Two-thirds  of  the  po- 
pulation (if  we  rightly  interpret  the  words,  2  Sam. 
viiu  2)  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  rest  became 
tributary.  3.  Who  are  meant  by  the  Syrians  of 
Zobah,  is  still  a  problem  [Zobah].  We  here 
follow  the  belief  that  it  was  a  power  of  northern 
Syria,  then  aiming  at  extensive  empire,  which  had 
not  only  defeated  and  humbled  the  king  of  Ha- 
math,  but  had  obtained  homage  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  trans-Jordanic  tribes  in  the  time  of 
Saul  had  founded  a  little  empire  for  themselves  by 
conquering  their  eastern  neigh  hours,  the  Hagarenes ; 
and,  perhaps,  occasionally  overran  tiie  districton  the 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  which  Hadadexer,  king  of 
2Sobah,  considered  as  his  own.  His  efforts  '  to  reco- 
ver his  border  at  the  river  Euphrates '  first  brought 
him  into  collision  with  David,  perhaps  by  an 
attack  which  he  made  on  the  roaming  Eastern 
tribes.  David  defeated  not  merely  his  army,  but 
those  of  Damascus  too,  which  came,  too  late,  with 
succour ;  and  put  Israelite  garrisons  into  ^  towns 
of  the  Damascenes.  In  this  career  of  success,  we 
see,  for  (he  first  time  in  history,  the  uniform  supe-^ 
riority  over  raw  troops  of  a  power  which  is  always 
fighting;  whose  standing  army  is  ever  gaining 
experience  and  mutual  confidence.  Nevertheless, 
tibe  details  of  this  victory  over  Hadadexer  exceed 
all  ordmary  possibilities.  It  is  not  easy  even  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  war.  As 
the  Eastern  tribes  of  Israel  had  camels  in  abun- 
dance (for  they  are  said  to  have  taken  50,000  from 
the  Hagarenes,  1  Chron.  v.  21),  David  did  not 
want  the  means  of  transporting  an  army  of  infantry 
and  its  baggage  (see  1  Sam.  xxx.  17).  But  with 
what  troops  are  we  to  suppose  him  to  fight  against 
the  powerful  cavalry  of  the  enemy  f  We  may 
imagine  horsemen  to  have  been  repuUed  either  by 
archers  or  by  a  phalanx  of  spearmen ;  of  which, 
however,  no  mention  is  made,  nor  does  it  appear 
TOobable  that  the  Israelites  fought  in  phalanx. 
But  neither  by  these  nor  by  a  squadron  of  camels 
— if  any  one  supposes  David  to  have  used  such  a 
force,  as  Cyrus  against  Croesus — can  1000  cha- 
riots and  700  horsemen  (which  the  Chronicler 
makes  7000,  1  Chrou.  xviii.  4)  have  been  defeated 
and  captured;  to  say  nothing  of  the  20,000  cap- 
tive footmen,  or  of  the  22,000  Damascenes  slam 
immediately  after.  4.  Another  victory,  gained 
*  in  the  valley  of  salt,*  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  read, 
as  in  1  Chron.  xviii.  12,  and  in  the  superscription 
of  Ps.  Ix.,  *  over  Ae  EdomUet^  not  *  over  the 
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Syrians,''    The  difference  of  the  Hebrew  textual 
letters  ia  rery  slight,  D'VC  and  Q*1M.     The  rerse 
which  follows  (2  Sam.  viii.  14)  seems  to  tell  the 
result  of  this  victory,  viz.  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion and  garrisoning  of  Edom,  whioi,  like  Moab, 
was  incorporated  with  David  s  empire.     Immedi- 
ately before  this  last  conquest,  as  would  appear, 
he  wrote  the  60th  Psalm;  and  as  that  Psalm 
gives  no  hint  of  his  achievements  against  the  king 
of  Zobah  and  the  Damascenes,  this  is  a  strong 
ground  for  believing  that  those  successes  were 
not  gained  till  somewhat  later  in  time.    5.  AfYer 
David  had  become  master  of  all  Israel,  of  the  Phi- 
listine towns,  of  Edom,  and  of  Moab,  while  the 
Eastern  tribes,  having  conquered  the  Hagarenes, 
threatened  the  Ammonites  on  the  north,  as  did 
Moab  on  the  south,  the  Ammonites  were  naturally 
alarmed,  and  called  in  the  powers  of  Syria  to 
tiieir  help  against  a  foe  who  was  growing  dan- 
gerous even   to  them.      The  coalition  againrt 
David  is  described  as  consisting  of  tlie  Syrians 
of  Bethrehob  and  of  Maacah,  of  Zobah  and  of 
Tob.    The  last  country  appears  to  have  bem  in 
the  district  of  TraclMmitis,  the  two  first  imme- 
diately on  the  north  of  Israel.     In  this  war, 
we  may  believe  that   David  enjoyed  the  im- 
portant alliance  of  Toi,  king  of  Hamadi,  who, 
oaving  suffered  from  Hadadezer*s  hostility,  courted 
the  friendship  of  the  Israelitish  monarch  (2  Sam. 
viii.  9,  10).     We  are  barely  informed  that  one 
division  of  the  Israelites  under  Abishai  was  posted 
against  the  Ammonites ;  a  second  under  Joab  met 
the  confedoutes  from  the  north,  30,000  strong, 
and  prevented  their  junction  with  the  Ammonites. 
In  both  places  the  enemy  was  repelled,  though,  it 
would  seem,  with  no  decisive  result.     The  spirit 
of  exaggeration  is  certainly  displayed  in  the  state- 
ment— whoever  is  answerable  for  it — (I  Cbron. 
xix.  7).  that  the  Sjrrian  confederates  brought  with 
them  32,000  chariots,  which  are  not  noticed  in 
the  parallel  place  of  2  Sam.     Perhaps  the  text 
is  corrupt ;  for  1000  talents  of  silver  (ver.  6)  ap- 
jiears  a  small  sum  to  hire  such  a  force  with.     A 
second  campaign  took  place.     The  king  of  Zobah 
brought  in  an  army  of  Mesopotamians,  in  addition 
to  his  former  troops,  and  David  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  levy  of  all  Israel  to  meet  the  pressing 
danger.     A  pitched  battle  on  a  great  scale  was 
then  fought  at  Helam — far  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  twelve  tribes — in  which  David  was  victorious* 
He  is  said  to  have  slain,  according  to  2  Sam.  x. 
18,  the  men  of  700  chariots,  and  40,000  horse- 
men ;  or,  according  to  1  Chron.  xix.  18,  the  men 
of  7CK)0  chariots,  and  40,000  footmen.     Here,  as 
on  the  former  occasion,  the  Chronicler  multiplies 
by  10  the  number  found  in  tlie  older  book.    If  we 
had  access  to  the  court-records  of  Hamath,  we 
should  probably  find  that  Toi  had  assembled  his 
whole  cavalry  to  assist  David,  and  that  to  him 
was  due  the  important  service  of  disabling  or  de- 
stroying the  enemy's  horse.   Such  foreign  aid  may 
explain  the  general  result,  without  our  obtruding 
a  miracle,  for.  which  the  narrative  givej  us  not  the 
least  warrant    The  Syrians  henceforth  left  the 
Ammonites  to  their  fate,  and  the  petty  chiefs  who 
had  been  in  allegiance  to  Hadadezer  hastened  to 
do  homage  to  David.     6.   Early  in  the  next 
season  Joab  was  sent  to  take  vengeance  on  the 
Ammcmites  in  ^eir  own  home,  by  attacking  their 
chief  city,  or  Rabbah  of  Ammon.    The  natural 
itrengtii  of  tfieir  border  could  not  keep  out  veteran 


troops  and  an  experienced  leader;  and  thongh 
the  siege  of  the  city  occupied  many  moi^  (it, 
indeed,  it  was  not  prolonged  into  the  next  year). 
it  was  at  last  taken.  It  if  chanctflistic  of 
Oriental  despotism,  that  Joab,  when  the  city  vas 
nearly  reduced,  sent  to  invite  David  to  commaQd 
tlie  final  assault  in  person.  David  gadiered  a 
large  force,  easily  captured  the  royal  town,  and 
despoiled  it  of  all  its  wealth.  Hia  vengeance 
was  as  much  more  dreadful  on  the  unfiKtonait 
inhabitants  than  formerly  on  the  Moabites,  as  the 
danger  in  which  the  Ammonites  had  involved 
Israel  had  been  more  imminent.  Tlie  pemw 
captured  in  the  city  were  put  to  death  by  tortnie; 
some  of  them  bemg  sawed  in  pieces,  otfaen 
chopi)ed  up  with  axes  or  mangled  with  banovi, 
while  some  were  smothered  in  brick-kilns  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31 ;  1  Chron.  xx.  3).  This  cruelty  was  PR^iAp* 
effectual  in  quelling  future  movements  of  rerdt 
or  war ;  for,  until  insurrections  in  Israel  emboldeB 
them,  foreign  foes  after  this  renmin  auiet 

During  the  campaign  against  Ral)bah  (tf  An- 
mon  the  painful  and  never-to>be-forgottai  outxa^ 
of  Davia  against  Bathslieba  and  ber  husband 
Uriah  the  Hittite  took  place.  It  is  principallj 
through  thia  narrative  that  we  know  me  teciUoiis- 
ness  of  that  siege ;  since  the  adulter y  with  Batb- 
aheba  and  the  birth  of  at  leaat  one  child  tock 
place  during  the  course  of  it 

The  latter  years  of  David's  reign  were  afllicted 
by  the  inevit^le  results  of  polygamy  and  despot- 
ism, via.  the  quarrels  of  the  sons  of  diffncnt 
mothers,  and  their  eagerness  to  seize  the  kingdom 
before  their  father's  death.  Of  all  his  sons, 
Absalom  had  naturally  the  greatest  preterwiflns 
being,  by  hia  mother's  side,  grandson  of  Talnui, 
king  of  Geshur;  while  throu^  his  personal  beautj 
and  winning  mannera  he  was  high  in  popular 
favour.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  he  wmi  tiit 
darling  aon  of  hia  fitdier.  When  his  own  si^er 
Tamar  had  been  dishonoured  by  her  half-bntfaa 
Amnon,  the  eldest  son  of  David,  Absalom  dev 
him  in  vengeance,  but,  in  fear  of  his  &ther,  then 
fled  to  his  grandfather  at  Geshur.  Joab,  dis- 
cerning David's  longings  for  his  son,  effected  hit 
return  after  diree  vears ;  but  the  ccmflict  in  the 
king's  mind  is  strikingly  shown  by  his  allowing 
Absalom  to  dwell  two  full  years  in  Jeruaalco 
before  he  would  see  his  face. 

The  insurrection  of  Absalom  asainst  the  king 
was  the  next  important  event ;  m  the  ooant  o( 
which  there  was  shown  the  general  tendency  at 
men  to  look , favourably  tin  young  and  untned 
princes,  rather  than  on  those  whom  they  know  fia 
better  and  for  worse.     Absalom  erected  his  rojal 
standard  at  Hebron  first,  and  was  fully  prepared 
to  slay  his  father  outright,  which  might  proQaUf 
have  been  done,  if  the  energetic  advice  of  Abi- 
thophel  had  been  followed.    While  they  delayed. 
David  escaped  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  with  all 
his  troop  met  a  moat  friendly  reception,  not  only 
from   Barzillai  and  Machir,  wealthy  chte6  of 
paatoral  Gilead,  but  from  Shobi,  the  son  of  the 
Ammonite  king  Mahaah,  whose  power  be  bad 
destroyed,  and  whose  people  he  had  hewed  m 
pieces.      We  likewise    learn    on  this  occaskm 
that  the  fortunes  of  David  had  been  all  akv; 
attended  by  600  men  of  Gath,  who  now,  under  the 
command  of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  crossed  the  Jorfm 
with  all  their  households,  in  spite  of  Daridi 
generous  advice  that  ^y  would  return  to  thdr 
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own  country.  Strengtbened  by  the  warlike 
eftstem  tribes,  and  surrounded  by  hu  experienced 
captains,  tiie  king  no  longer  hesitated  to  meet 
Ahsalcmi  in  the  field.  A  decisive  victory  was 
won  at  the  wood  of  Ephraim,  and  Absalom  was 
slain  by  Joab  in  the  retreat.  The  old  king  was 
heart'Stricken  at  this  result,  and,  ignorant  of  his 
nwn  weakness,  superseded  Joab  in  the  command 
of  the  host  by  Amasa,  Absalom^s  captain.  Perhaps 
Joab  aa  the  former  occasion,  when  he  murdered 
Aimer,  had  blinded  the  king  by  pleading  re- 
rengc  for  the  blood  of  Asahel ;  but  no  such  pre- 
tence could  here  avail.  The  king  was  now  pro- 
bably brought  to  his  determination,  partly  by  his 
disgust  at  Joab,  partly  by  his  desire  to  give  the 
insurgents  confidence  m  his  amnesty.  If  Amasa 
u  the  same  as  Amasai,  David  may  likewise  have 
retained  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  cordial 
greeting  with  which  he  had  led  a  strong  band  to 
his  assistance  at  the  critical  period  of  his  abode 
in  Ziklag  (I  Chron.  xii.  18);  moreover,  Amasa, 
equally  with  Joab,  was  David*s  nephew,  their  two 
mothers,  Abigail  and  Zeruiah,  beuig  sisters  to 
Darid  by  at  least  one  parent  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25  ; 
1  Chnm.  ii.  13,  16).  The  unscrupulous  Joab, 
however,  was  not  so  to  be  set  aside.  Before  long, 
catdiing  an  opportunity,  he  assassinated  his  un- 
Kospecting  cousin  with  his  own  hand ;  and  David, 
who  had  used  the  instrumentality  of  Joab  to 
nrnrder  Uriah,  did  not  dare  to  resent  the  deed. 

A  quarrel  which  took  place  between  the  men 
of  Judah  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  in  bringing 
the  king  back,  had  encouraged  a  Benjamite 
named  Sheba  to  raise  a  new  insurrection,  which 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity.  *  Every  man  of 
Israel,*  are  tfie  strong  words  of  the  text,  *  went  up 
from  after  David,  and  followed  Sheba,  the  son  of 
Bichri,*  a  man  of  whom  nothing  besides  is 
known.  This  strikingly  shows  that  the  later 
(lespotism  of  David  had  already  exhausted  the 
mthusiasm  once  kindled  by  his  devotion  and 
chivalry,  and  that  his  throne  now  rested  on  the 
rotten  foundation  of  mere  military  superiority. 
Amasa  was  collecting  troops  as  David's  general 
at  the  time  when  he  was  treacherously  assassi- 
nated hy  his  cousin,  who  then,  with  his  usual 
energy,  pursued  Sheba,  and  blockaded  him  in 
Bedhmaachah  before  he  could  collect  his  parti- 
aans.  Sheba*s  bead  was  cut  off,  and  thrown  over 
the  wall ;  and  so  ended  the  new  rising.  Yet  this 
was  not  the  end  of  trouble ;  for  the  intestine  war 
wenis  to  have  inspired  the  Philistines  with  the 
hope  of  throwing  off  die  yoke.  Four  successive 
battles  are  recorded  (2  Sam.  xxi.  15-22),  in  the 
first  of  which  the  aged  David  was  nigh  to  being 
slain.  His  faithful  officers  kept  him  away  from 
all  future  risks,  and  Philistia  was  once  more,  and 
finally,  subdued. 

The  last  commotimi  recorded  took  place  when 
David's  end  seemed  nigh,  and  Adomjah,  one  of 
his  elder  sons,  feared  that  the  influence  of  Bath- 
Ma  might  gain  the  kingdom  for  her  own  son 
Solomon.  Adoniiah's  conspiracy  was  joined  by 
Abiathar,  one  of  the  two  chief  priests,  and  by  the 
redoubted  Joab ;  upon  which  David  took  the  de- 
cisive measure  of  raising  Solomon  at  once  to  the 
throne.  Of  two  young  monarchs,  the  yoimger 
and  the  less  known  was  easily  preferred,  when  the 
Kinction  of  the  existing  government  was  thrown 
uito  his  scale ;  and  the  cause  of  Adonijah  imme- 
•liately  fell  to  the  ground.     Amnesty  was  pro- 


mised to  die  conspirators,  yet  it  waa  not  very 
faithfully  observed  [Solomon]. 

Numerous  indications  remain  to  us  that,  how- 
ever eminently  David  was  imbued  with  faith  in 
Jehovah  as  the  national  God  of  Israel,  and  how- 
ever he  strove  to  imite  all  Israel  in  common 
worship,  he  still  had  no  sympathy  with  the  later 
spirit  which  repelled  all  foreigners  from  co-ope- 
ration with  Jews.  In  his  early  years  necessity 
made  him  intimate  with  Philistines,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites :  policy  led  him  into  league  with 
the  Tyrians.  He  himself  took  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  die  king  of  Geshur :  it  is  the  less 
wonderful  that  we  find  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.),  Gether  the  Ishmaelite  (1  Chron.  ii.  17),  and 
others,  married  to  Israelitish  wives.  The  fidelity 
of  Ittai  the  Gittite,  and  his  six  hundred  men,  has 
been  already  alluded  to.  It  would  appear,  on 
the  whole,  that  in  tolerating  foreigners  Solomon 
did  not  go  beyond  the  principles  established  by 
his  father,  though  circumstances  gave  them  a 
fuller  development 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  reign  of  David  began, 
as  that  of  a  constitutional  monarch,  with  a  league 
between  him  and  his  people :  it  ends  as  a  pure 
despotism,  in  which  the  monarch  gives  his  king- 
dom away  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and  his 
nominee  steps  at  once  into  power  without  entering 
into  any  public  engagements.  The  intensity  of 
the  despotism  is  strikingly  shown  in  the  indirect 
and  cautious  device  by  which  alone  Joab  dared 
to  hint  to  the  king  the  suitableness  of  recalling 
Absalom  from  banishment,  though  he  believed  tbe 
king  himself  to  desire  it  (2  Sam.  xiv.).  All  rose 
necessarily  out  of  the  standing  army  which  David 
kept  up  as  an  instrument  of  conquest  and  of 
power,  by  the  side  of  which  constitutional  liberty 
could  not  stand.  The  maintenance  of  this  large 
force  perhaps  was  not  oppressive,  since  rich  tri- 
butes were  received  from  tne  surrounding  nations, 
and  the  civil  government  was  not  yet  become 
very  expulsive  [Solomon].  We  nevertheless 
need  not  wonder  that  those  who  joyfully  wel- 
comed David  as  their  heroic  deliverer  were  sick 
of  heart  when  forced  to  address  him  with  un- 
manly adulation. 

One  more  dreadful  tragedy  is  recorded  in  this 
reign — the  immolation  of  seven  sons  of  Saul  (2 
Sam.  xxi.),  on  the  occurrence  of  three  y^an'  bad 
harvests.  A  priestly  response  imputed  the  fa- 
mine to  Saul's  violaticm  of  the  oath  of  Joshua 
with  the  Gibeonites,  and  used  the  name  and  au- 
thority of  Jehovah  in  proof.  It  has  been  sus- 
pected that  the  whole  was  contrived  by  the 
revenge  of  the  priesthood  for  the  barbarous  mas- 
sacre perpetrated  by  Saul  on  the  priestly  city  of 
Nob ;  and  that  David  the  more  easdy  acquiesced, 
since  it  was  desirable;,  for  tbe  peace  of  nis  suc- 
cessors, that  the  house  of  Saul  should  be  extermi- 
nated. Both  suspicions  are  too  probable  to  be 
easily  set  aside;  and  the  latter  receives  painful 
confirmation  from  the  cold  injustice  of  David 
towards  Mephibosheth,  son  of  Jonathan,  whom 
he  first  stripped  of  his  whole  patrimony,  on  a  false 
and  most  improbable  accusation,  and  afterwards, 
instead  of  honourably  redressing  the  injury,  re- 
stored to  him  the  half  only  of  his  estate  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  3 ;  xix.  24-30).  Such  conduct  proves  that 
he  was  conscious  of  his  own  wrong,  but  was  too 
desirous  of  weakening  the  house  of  Saul  to  re- 
nounce entirely  the  opportunity  of  damaging  it,  at 
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which  lie  had  tnlipt  That  David  did  not  give  iip 
Mepliibosheth  to  be  hanged  by  the  Oibeonites  is 
imputed  to  the  oath  between  him  and  Jonathan ; 
but  it  doei  not  aiipear  that  their  covenant  was  or 
could  be  more  bmding  than  his  most  explicit 
oath  to  Saul  on  the  very  same  matter  (I  Sam. 
xxiv.  21,  22).  Five  of  the  innocent  men  thus 
'  hanged  up  before  Jehovah  *  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Moloch,  are  stated  in  the  common  Hebrew  and 
Greek  text,  and  in  our  received  version,  to  be 
children  of  Michal,  David*s  youthful  spouse; 
and  Josephus  imagines  that  they  were  bom  of  her 
after  a  second  divorce  from  David.  But  it  is 
certain,  from  1  Sam.  xviii.  19,  that  Michal  is 
here  a  mistake  for  Merab  ;  which  name  De  Wette 
has  introduced  into  his  version.  The  touching 
description  of  the  other  bereaved  mother,  Rizpah, 
the  daughter  of  Aiah,  is  in  refreshing  contrast  to  the 
rest  of  the  history,  and  shows  the  sympathy  of  the 
narrator's  heart,  while  he  had  evidently  no  sus- 
picion that  tlte  name  of  Jehovah  could  have  been 
wrongly  used  to  command  the  deed.  Even  after 
this  atonement,  it  was  thought  that  a  thorough 
cleansing  of  tfaie  land  was  not  yet  effected.  Tbe 
bones  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons  were  disinterred 
from  Jabesh-Gilead,  and  were  buried  in  thesepul- 
chre  of  Kish,  in  Bemamin ;  as  if  to  obliterate 
every  monument  that  Saul  and  his  sons  had  ever 
been  leaders  of  the  hosts  of  Israel.  After  this  the 
famine  was  removed. 

It  has  been  seen  that,  on  one  occasion  (2  Sam. 
▼iii.  8),  David  fought  against  Hadadezer  about  a 
district  on  tbe  river  Euphrates.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  he  had  any  fixed  possession  of  ter- 
ritory so  distant,  which  indeed  could  have  had  no 
Talue  to  him.  A  warrior  ftom  his  youth,  he  seems 
to  have  bad  little  perception  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce ;  and  although  the  land  of  Edom  was 
long  under  his  power,  he  made  no  effort  to  use  its 

Krts  of  Exiongeber  and  Elath  for  maritime  traffic, 
uch  less  was  he  likely  to  value  the  trade  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  which  river  he  was  separated  by 
a  tedious  distance  of  desert  land,  over  which, 
without  the  possession  of  superior  cavalry,  he 
could  not  maintain  a  permanent  sovereignty. 
No  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made  in  David^s 
reign  to  maintain  horses  or  chariots  for  military 
purposes.  Evea  chieftains  in  battle,  as  Absalom 
on  his  fatal  day,  appear  mounted  only  on  mules. 
Yet  horses  were  already  used  in  state  equipages, 
apparently  as  a  symbol  of  royalty  (2  Sam.  xv.  1). 
That  in  the  opening  of  SanVs  reign  the  Philis- 
tines had  deprived  the  Israelites  of  all  the  most 
formidable  arms,  is  well  known.  It  is  probable 
that  this  may  have  led  to  a  more  careful  practice 
of  the  sling  and  of  the  bow,  especially  among  the 
southern  triltes,  who  were  more  immediately  pressed 
by  the  power  of  the  Philistines.  Such  weapons 
caimot  oe  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  rustics,  and 
must  have  been  essential  against  wild  beasts. 
But,  from  causes  imknown,  the  Benjamites  were 
peculiarly  celebrated  as  arcliers  and  slingers 
(Judg.  XX.  16;  1  Chron.  viii.  40;  xii.  2;  2 
Chron.  xiv.  8;  xvii.  17),  while  the  pastoral  tribes 
beycmd  the  Jordan  were  naturally  able  to  escape 
all  attempts  of  the  Philistines  to  deprive  them  of 
shield,  spear,  and  sword.  Hence  the  Oadites, 
who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag,  are  described  as 
formidable  and  full-armed  wturiors,  *  with  faces 
like  lions,  and  swift  as  mountain  roes  *  (I  Chron. 
xu.  8). 
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The  standing  army  which  Saul  had  begtm  to 
maintain  was  greatly  enlarged  by  David.  An 
account  of  this  is  given  in  I  Chron.  xxvii. ;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  24,000  men  were  cno- 
stantly  maintained  on  service,  though  thoe  wu 
a  relieving  of  guard  every  month.  Henoe, 
twelve  times  this  number,  or  288,000,  were  undw 
a  permanent  military  organization,  with  a  general 
for  each  division  in  his  month.  Besides  this  boit, 
the  register  proceeds  to  recount  twdve  {ttMCi 
over  the  tribes  of  Israel,  who  may  pefhapi  be  con- 
pared  to  the  lord -lieutenants  of  English  coantia. 
The  enumeration  of  these  great  officen  is  retnaik- 
able,  being  as  follows: — 1,  of  tbe  Reubenita; 
2,  of  the  Simeonites ;  8,  of  the  Lerites ;  4,  cf  tk 
Aaronites;  5,  of  Judah ;  6,  of  lasachar;  7,  of 
Zebulon ;  8,  of  Naphthali ;  9,  of  Ephraim ;  10,  «f 
Manasseh;  11,  of  Manasaeh  beyond  tbe  Jordu -, 
12,  of  Benjamin;  13,  of  Dan.  Here  the  nsna 
of  Gad  and  Asher  are  omitted,  without  explans- 
tion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lerites  and  Aano- 
ites  are  recounted  as  though  they  were  tiiba 
coordinate  to  the  rest,  and  Zadok  is  named  v 
prince  of  the  Aaronites.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  the  Levites  or  Aaronites  were  wholly  forbid- 
den ftt>m  civil  and  military  duties.  It  has  bea 
already  remarked  that  Zadok  (here  chief  of  the 
Aaronites)  was  described,  in  the  beginning  of 
David's  reign,  as  *  a  mighty  man  of  valour*  (1 
Chron.  xiL  28),  and  the  same  appellation  is  gives 
to  thesonsofShemaiah,  a  Levite  (xxvi.  6).  Be- 
naiah  also,  now  captain  of  David^s  body-^fosfd, 
was  son  of  the  late  high-priert  Jdioiada  (xxrii- 
5,  and  xiL  27). 

The  btKly-guard  of  David,  to  which  allusion  hn 
just  been  made,  was  an  important  appendage  tu 
his  state,  and  a  formidable  exhibition  or  theada) 
despotism  und^  which,  in  fulfilment  of  the  wan- 
ing of  Samuel,  Israel  had  now  fiillen.  [Chi- 
RBTHiTBs  and  Pklbthitbs.] 

The  cabinet  of  David  Tif  we  may  use  a  modem 
name)  is  thus  given  (\  Chron.  xxvii.  32-34)  wit^ 
reference  to  a  time  which  preceded  Abnlom's  R* 
volt : — 1,  Jonathan,  David's  uncle,  a  ooaiisdla» 
wise  man,  and  scribe ;  2,  Jehiel,  son  of  Hscb- 
moni,  tutor  (f)  to  the  king's  sons ;  3,  Ahitbophei, 
the  king's  counsellor ;  4,  Hushai,  the  king's  coo* 
panion ;  5,  after  Ahithophel,  JehtHoda,  the9(m<if 
Benaidh;  6,  Abiathar  the  priest.  It  is  added, 
<  and  the  general  of  the  king's  army  was  Joab.' 
At  this  period  Benaiah  was  in  the  early  prime  ef 
his  military  prowess ;  and  it  is  incredible  tbst  )>e 
can  have  had  a  son,  Jehoiada,  old  enough  to  be 
the  second  counsellor  of  the  king,  next  to  the 
celebrated  Ahithophel.  If  the  text  is  here  comipt, 
the  corrupti<Hi  is  older  than  the  time  of  tbe  Sept 
However,  De  Wette  has  introduced,  Benaiak  nt 
son  of  Jehoiada,  We  cannot  look  on  this  as  oe^ 
tain ;  for  Benaiah  may  have  been  the  name  of  tbe 
father  as  well  as  of  the  son  of  J^ioiada  tbe  bigb- 
priest.  Yet  as  it  was  very  rare  wiA  the  Hebrew 
for  names  to  recur  in  alternate  genetationi,  De 
Wette's  reading  is  at  least  highly  probaWe.  If 
so,  it  is  striking  to  observe  that  Benaiah,  as  cs^ 
tain  of  the  life-guards,  is  reckoned  next  to  Ahi- 
tbophei in  rank  as  a  counsellor ;  while  Josl^ 
general  of  the  army,  scarcely  teems  to  have  hem 
a  member  of  the  cabinet  Zadok  was  abore  nsmed 
as  prince  of  the  Aaronites ;  but  was  no*  yet  » 
closely  connected  with  the  adminiatiatJai  •* 
Abiathar. 


DAY. 

Twelve  ro3ra]  bailifis  are  recited  as  a  part  of 
Dii7id*f  establtihment  (1  Cbron.  xxvii.  25,  31^ 
having  the  following  departments  under  their 
charge:  ],  The  treasures  of  gold,  silver,  &c. ; 
2,  the  magasines ;  3,  the  tillage  (wheat,  &c.  f) ; 
4,  the  vineyards ;  5,  ^  wine-cellars ;  6,  the  olive 
and  sycamore  trees  ;  7,  the  oil-cellars  ;  8,  the 
herds  in  Sharon;  9,  the  herds  in  the  valleys; 
10,  the  camels;  11,  the  asses;  13,  the  flocks. 
The  eminently  prosperous  state  in  which  David 
left  his  kingdom  to  Solomon  appears  to  prove 
that  he  was  on  the  whole  faithfiuly  served,  and 
that  his  own  excellent  intentions,  patriotic  spirit, 
and  devout  piety  (measured,  as  it  must  be  mea- 
sured, by  the  standard  of  those  ages),  really  made 
his  leign  beneficial  to  his  subjects.  If  it  reduced 
them  under  despotism,  yet  it  freed  them  from  a 
foreign  yoke  and  from  intestine  anarchy;  if  it 
involved  them  in  severe  wars,  if  it  failed  of  unit- 
ing them  permanently  as  a  single  people,  in 
neither  of  these  points  did  it  make  their  state 
wone  than  it  found  them.  We  must  not  exact  of 
David  either  to  reign  like  a  constitutional  monarch, 
to  ujibold  civil  liberty,  or  by  any  personal  piety 
to  extract  from  despotism  its  sting.  Even  his 
most  reprobate  offence  has  no  small  palliation  in 
the  Ur  worse  excesses  of  other  Oriental  sovereigns ; 
and  hb  great  superiority  to  his  successors  justifies 
the  high  esteem  m  which  his  memory  was  held. 
Cooceroing  the  closing  scenes  of  David^s  life  no 
more  need  here  be  said  :  the  celebrated  enume- 
ration of  the  people  by  Joab,  will  be  noticed 
under  the  article  Population.— F.  W.  N. 

DAY.  The  earliest  measure  of  time  cm  record 
is  the  day  ;— ^*  The  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  firrt  day  *  (Gen.  i.  5).  Here  the  word  *  day ' 
<l«notes  the  civil  or  calendar  day  of  twenty-four 
hours,  including  '  the  evening,*  or  natural  night, 
and  *the  morning,*  or  natural  day.  It  is  re- 
markable that  in  this  account  '  the  evening,'  or 
oatural  night,  precedes  '  the  morning,"  or  natural 
<lay.  Hence  the  Hebrew  compound  Ipl'liy, 
*  evening-morning,"  which  is  used  by  Daniel  (viii. 
14)  to  denote  a  civil  day.  In  fact,  the  Jewish 
civil  day  began*  as  it  still  does,  not  with  the 
morning,  but  the  evening — thus  the  Sabbath  com- 
mences with  the  sunset  of  Friday,  and  ends  widi 
the  sunset  of  Saturday.  Indications  of  this  pri- 
meval order  exist  among  many  nations,  and  even 
we  have  <  seven-night,'  *  fortnight,'  to  signify 
seven  days  and  fourteen  days.  Under  this  ar« 
fangement  the  night  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
^f^  as  belonging  to  and  terminating  the  preceding 
day,  but  as  belonging  to  and  ushering  in  the  day 
that  follows — Nox  ducere  diem  videtur  (Tacit. 
Germ,  ii.). 

The  inconveniences  resulting  from  a  variable 
cwnmencement  of  the  civil  day,  earlier  or  later,  ac- 
cwling  to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  as  well 
as  the  equally  varying  duration  of  the  natural  day 
«nd  uight,  must  have  been  very  considerable,  and 
tte  sensibly  felt  by  Europeans  when  travelling  in 
the  Bast,  where  the  ancient  custom  in  this  matter 
j»  still  observed.  These  inconveniences  must  be 
***"bvious  to  the  people  themselves,  who  know 
no  better  system ;  yet  they  were  apparent  to  several 
aowent  nations— the  Egyptians  (Plin.  Hist  Nat. 
*»•  77),  the  Ausonians,  and  others — and  induced 
m««i  to  reckon  theur  civil  day  from  midnight  to 
midnight,  as  from  a  fixed  invariable  point ;  and 
m»  usage  has  been  adopted  by  most  of  the  modem 
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nations  of  Europe.  We  thus  reallce  the  advantage 
of  having  our  divisions  of  the  day,  the  hours,  of 
equal  duration,  day  and  night,  at  all  times  of  the 
year;  whereas  among  the  Orientals  the  hours,  and 
all  other  divisions  of  the  natural  day  and  night, 
are  of  constantly  varying  duration,  and  the  divi- 
sions of  the  day  vary  from  those  of  the  night, 
excepting  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  natural  day  was  at  first  divided  into  three 
parts,  morning,  nocm,  and  evening,  which  are 
mentioned  by  David  as  hours  or  times  of  prayer 
(Ps.  Iv.  17). 

The  natural  night  was  also  originally  divided 
nito  three  parts,  or  watches  (Ps.  Ixiii.  6 ;  xc.  4). 
The  firstj  or  beginning  of  me  toatches,  is  men- 
tioneid  in  Lam.  ii.  19 ;  the  middle  toatch,  in  Judg. 
vii.  19 ;  and  the  morning  toatch^  in  Exod.  xi  v.  24. 
Afterwards  the  strictness  of  military  discipline 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  introduced  an 
additional  night-watch.  The  second  and  third 
watches  of  the  night  are  mentioned  in  Luke  xiu 
38,  and  the  fourth  in  Matt  xiv.  25.  The  four 
are  mentioned  together  by  our  Lord,  in  Mark  xiii. 
35,  and  described  by  the  terms  ^^,  *ttie  late 
watch;*  ft^ffoyvicrloUf  *  the  midnight;^  AXckto- 
po^ylas,  *  the  cock-crowing ;'  and  xfKtt,  '  the 
tnoming.'  The  precise  beginning  and  ending  of 
each  of  the  four  watches  is  thus  determined : 

1.  *0^4f  the  late,  began  at  sunset  and  ended 
with  the  third  hour  of  the  night,  including  the 
evening  dawn,  or  twilight  It  was  also  called 
6}p(a  &pa, '  even-tide'  (Mark  xi.  1 1),  or  simply  o^la 
*  evening'  (John  xx.  19.) 

2.  M^aoyvicriov,  'the  midnight,^  lasted  from 
the  third  hour  till  midnight 

3.  *A\fKropo<lft0yta$f  *  the  cochcrotoingf  lasted 
from  midnight  till  the  third  hour  after,  or  to  the 
ninth  hour  of  the  night  It  included  the  two 
cock-crow ings,  with  the  second  of  which  it  ended. 

4.  Upniy  '  early, ^  lasted  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twelfth  hour  of  Uie  nighty  or  sunrise,  including 
the  morning  dawn,  or  twibght  It  was  also  called 
xfwta,  *  morning,"  or  *  morning-tide,'  &pa  being 
isnderstood  (John  xviii.  28^. 

The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  hours  was 
conmum  among  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  in 
Babylon.  The  word  hour  first  occurs  in  die 
book  of  Daniel  (iv.  19);  and  it  is  admitted  by 
the  Jewish  writers  that  this  division  of  the  day 
was  borrowed  by  them  from  the  Babylonians. 
Our  Lord  appeals  to  this  ancient,  and  then  long- 
established,  division,  as  ,a  matter  of  public  noto- 
riety :  <  Are  there  not  twelve  hours  m  the  day  f 
(John  xi.  9). 

This,  however,  was  the  division  of  the  natural 
day  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  tiierefore  vari- 
able according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  at  all 
places  except  the  equator ;  and  equal,  or  of  the 
mean  length,  only  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes ;  being  longer  in  the  summer  half-year, 
and  shorter  in  the  winter.  The  inconvenience  of 
this  has  already  been  intimated. 

The^rs^  hour  of  the  day  began  at  sunrise ;  the 
sixth  hour  ended  at  mid-day,  or  noon ;  the  seventh 
hour  began  at  noon ;  and  the  twelfth  hour  ended 
at  sunset 

The  days  of  the  week  had  no  proper  names 
among  the  Hebrews,  but  were  distinguuhed  only 
by  their  numeral  order  [Wbek]. 

DEACON.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Greek  term  Aidjcovos,  and  in  its  more  extended 
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•ense  is  used,  both  m  Scripture  and  in  ecclesi- 
astical writers,  to  designate  any  person  who  mi- 
nisters in  God's  service.  In  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  the 
Apostle  says,  ^  But  in  all  things  approving  our- 
selves as  the  ministers  (SioUovoi,  deacons)  of 
Grod.*  Again,  Eph.  iii.  7,  *  Whereof  I  was  made 
a  minister  {StdKowos,  deacon) ;  and  in  Col.  i.  2, 
3,  he  employs  the  same  epithet  to  express  the  cha- 
racter of  his  office.  In  Rom.  xv.  8,  St.  Paul 
calls  our  Lord  StdKoyo¥  wtpnofiiis — i  e.  deacon 
of  the  circumcision;  and,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  bishops 
and  deacons  (Phil.  i.  1). 

Chrysostom,  in  commenting  upon  these  words 
of  the  Apostle,  exclaims,  '  What !  has  a  city 
more  bishops  than  one  ?  By  no  means ;  but  when 
the  Apostle  wrote,  the  terms  deacon  and  bishop 
were  used  indifferently  the  one  for  the  other." 
*  Hence,'  he  adds,  *  the  Apostle  Paul,  writing  to 
Timothy,  who  yet  was  a  bishop,  says,  "  Fulfil 
thy  ministry  (SiouroWa).''  *  Theophylact,  writing 
npon  the  same  subject  (p.  577),  calls  the  bishops 
presbyters ;  not,  however,  that  there  were  in  one 
city  many  bishops,  but  because  bishops  were  tn- 
discriminately  called  deacons  and  pr^yters. 

But  it  is  in  its  more  confined  sense,  as  it  ex- 
presses the  third  order  of  the  ministry  of  the  pri- 
mitive Church,  that  we  are  to  examine  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  Deacon. 

Some  suppose  that  the  office  of  deacon  had  an 
existence  b«fore  the  election  of  the  seven  persons 
of  whom  we  read  in  Acts  vi.  The  words  Nec6rcpoi 
and  NcoK/ericoi  are  sometimes  used  to  designate 
the  function  as  well  as  tlie  age  of  man,  by  the 
same  rule  of  interpretation  which  diversifies  the 
sense  of  the  word  Up^rfiW^pos,  As,  therefore, 
by  the  title  Presbyter,  the  head  or  ruler  of  a  so- 
ciety is  meant,  without  regard  to  his  age ;  so,  by 
the  term  young  man,  we  are  often  to  widerstand 
Minister^  or  servant,  because  such  persons  are 
usually  in  the  flower  of  youth.  Chnst  himself 
seems  to  attribute  this  sense  to  the  word  Nce^fpos, 
Luke  xxii.  26 :  *  A  iiti(w  4v  (ffuv,  ytviffBtt  i»s  6 
vtt&r€pos.*  Our  Lord  explains  the  word  iJLti(w 
by  the  word  rfyo{tfitvos^  which  signifies  a  Pres- 
byter or  ruler.  He  also  substitutes,  a  little  after, 
6  huxKovSiv  in  place  of  vt^tpost  which  con i  urns 
our  interpretation ;  so  that  fi(i(<Dv  and  vtAr^pos 
refer  not  to  age,  btU  to  office,  1  Pet  v.  5  con- 
firms this  view  very  remarkably  :  *Ofio(wy  v^dnt- 
poi  hvordyrtrt  TrptarfivT^pots — *  Likewise,  young 
men,  be  ye  subject  to  the  elder ;'  or,  ye  Deacons, 
be  subject  to  tiie  Presbyters.  Now  the  yt<ir€poty 
or  young  men  (who,  we  are  told  in  Acts  v.  6,  car- 
ried out  and  buried  the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira),  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  very 
persons  against  whose  partial  distribution  of  the 
Church's  bounty  the  complaint  was  made  to  the 
Apostles.  To  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  par- 
tiality in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  six  of  tlie  seven 
newly-elected  deacuns  were  taken  from  amongst 
the  complaining  Grecians.  This  would  seem  to 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names. 

That  tlie  duties  of  the  seven  deacons  were  not 
of  an  exclusively  secular  character  is  clear  from 
the  tact  that  both  Philip  and  Stephen  preached, 
and  that  one  of  them  also  baptized.  It  is  strange, 
therefore,  that  tlie  18th  Canon  of  the  Council  of 
Constantinople,  in  *  TruUo,'  should  declare,  re- 
ferring to  Aibta  vi.,  that  tlie  seven  deacons  had  no 
Bpiv*  -^gned  them.     (Ecumenius 


(a  celebrated  Ghreek  writer  of  the  tenth  centory) 
gives  his  testimony  to  the  same  eflfect  (JnAd. 
Ap.  vi.  p.  433).  But  opposed  to  this  opiniso 
is  that  of  some  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Quiitiaii 
Church.  Ignatius,  a  martyr-disciple  of  St  John, 
and  bishop  of  Antioch,  a.d.  68,  styles  them  at 
once  *  ministers  of  the  mysteries  of  Cluist ;'  adding, 
that  they  are  not  ministers  of  meats  and  drinki, 
but  of  the  Church  of  God  (Ignat.  ^.  ad  TnU. 
n.  2).  Again,  he  says  (^.  ad  TraU.  n.  3), 
*  Study  to  do  all  things  in  Divine  concord,  unkr 
your  bishop  presiding  in  the  place  of  God,  sad 
the  presbyters  in  tiie  place  of  tne  apostolic  senate, 
and  the  deacons  most  dear  to  me,  as  those  to  wfam 
is  committed  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ' 

Cyprian,  bishop  of  Carthage,  a.d.  250  (wkik 
refemng  their  origin  to  Acts  vi.),  styles  them 
ministers  of  episcopacy  and  of  Ihe  Chnrdi 
(Cypr.  Ep.  65,  al.  3,  ad  Rogat) :  at  the  sane 
time  he  asserts  that  they  were  called  ad  aiUmt 
ministerium — to  the  ministry  of  the  altar. 

Tertullian,  a  celebrateti  Father  of  the  seeood 
century,  classes  them  with  bisbons  and  presbyters 
as  guides  and  leaders  to  the  laity.  He  acks 
(TertuU.  De  Fuya,  c.  ii.) :  '  Quum  ipai  auctoiei, 
id  est,  ipsi  Diaconi,  Presbyteri,  et  Episoopi  fngi* 
unt,  quomodo  Laicus  intelligere  potent  1 — Com 
Duces  fugiunt  quia  de  gregario  numcro  sosti- 
uebitr 

Though  Jerome  in  one  place  speaks  of  tixm 
(Ep.  ad  Evang.  et  Com.  E^tek.  c  48)  as  servants 
of  tables  and  widows ;  yet,  again,  he  ranks  tboa 
amongst  the  guides  of  the  people :  still  be  dotiih 
gubhes  them  from  the  priests  of  the  aecond  onia, 
that  is,  from  the  presbyters,  by  the  title  of  ^sienwto. 
And  so,  fipequently,  in  the  Councils,  the  namfli 
Sacerdos  and  LsvUa  are  used  as  the  distingoiib- 
ing  titles  of  presbyter  and  deacon.  The  fourth 
Council  of  Otfthage  expressly  forbids  the  deaooD 
to  assume  any  one  function  peculiar  to  the  {xiest* 
hood,  by  declaring,  *•  Diaconus  non  ad  sacerdodum, 
sed  ad  ministerium  conseciatus.'  (See  also  16ifa 
Can.  Con.  Nic.) 

His  ordination,  moreover,  differed  from  that  c^ 
preabyter  both  in  its  form  and  in  the  powen 
which  it  conferred.  For  in  the  <mlinatioo  of  a 
presbyter,  the  presbyters  who  were  present  woe 
required  to  join  in  die  imposition  of  hands  with 
the  bishop ;  but  the  ordinaticm  of  a  deacon  mig^ 
be  poformed  by  the  bi^op  alone,  because,  as  tk 
4th  Can.  of  the  4th  CouncU  of  Carthage  declarer 
he  was  ordained  not  to  the  priesthood,  but  to  tbe 
inferior  services  of  the  Church.  We  now  proceed 
to  notice  what  these  services  specifically  weie. 

1.  The  deacon's  more  ordinary  duty  was  to  at- 
sist  the  bishop  and  presbyter  in  the  service  of  tbe 
sanctuary;  especially  was  he  charged  with  ^ 
care  of  the  utensils  and  ornaments  appertaining 
to  the  holy  table  (Isidorus,  Epistoia  ad  Landt- 
fredum). 

2.  In  the  administration  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
it  was  theirs  to  hand  the  consecrated  elemenfs  to 
the  people,  is  evident  from  Justin  Martyr  (Apot- 
ii.  p.  152),  and  from  Cyprian  (Serm.  v.  *D* 
Lapsis'\  Not,  however,  diat  the  deacoo  bad 
any  autnority  or  power  to  consecrate  the  eieaf^i 
for  the  15th  Can.  of  the  Council  of  Aries,  a  J). 
312,  forbids  this.  And  the  18th  CaD.oftbe 
Council  of  Nice  orders  the  deacons  not  em  to 
administer  the  Eucharist  to  priests,  because  of 
their  iufrariority. 
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3.  Deaccms  faadpower  to  administer  die  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  (TertalL  De  Bapt  c.  17 ;  also 
Uieron.  I>iaL  contr.  Lueif,  c.  4,  p.  139).  The 
Council  of  Eliberis,  Can.77,  plainly  acknowledges 
tliis  right,  although  the  author  of  &e  Apost.  C<m- 
atituiiontj  and  Eptphanius  also,  would  seem  to 
deny  it. 

4.  The  office  of  the  deacon  was  not  to  preach, 
so  much  as  to  instruct  and  catechise  the  cate* 
chumens.  His  part  was,  when  the  bishop  or 
presbyter  did  not  preach,  to  read  a  homily  from 
one  of  the  Fathers.  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of 
Milan,  a.d.  380,  sajrs  expressly,  that  deacons,  in 
his  time^  did  not  preach,  though  he  thinks  that 
they  were  all  onginally  Evangelists,  as  were 
Philip  and  Stephen. 

5.  It  was  the  deacon*s  business  to  receive  the 
offerings  of  the  people;  and  having  presented 
them  to  the  bishop  or  presbyter,  to  give  expression 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  names  of  tl^  offerers  (see 
Cypr.  Ep,  10,  al.  16,  p.  37  (Hicron.  Com.  in 
Ezek,  xviii.  p.  537). 

6.  Deacons  were  sometimes  authorised,  as  the 
bishops'  special  delegates,  to  give  to  penitents  the 
solemn  imposition  of  hands,  which  was  the  sign 
of  reconciliation  (Cypr.  Ep,  13,  aL  18,  orf  Eter,). 

7.  Deacons  had  power  to  suspend  the  inferior 
^l^*^*  this,  however,  was  done  only  when  the 
bishop  and  presbyter  were  absent,  and  the  case 
urgent  (ConsHt.  Apost.  viii.  28). 

8.  The  ordinary  duty  of  deacons,  with  regard 
to  general  Cuimcils,  was  to  act  as  scribes  and 
disputants  according  as  they  were  directed  by 
their  bishops.  I9  some  instances  they  voted  as 
proxies  for  bishops  who  could  not  attend  in  per- 
Mo ;  but  in  no  instance  do  we  find  them  voting 
in  a  general  Council  by  virtue  of  their  office. 
But  in  nrovincial  synods  the  deacons  were  some- 
tunes  allowed  to  give  their  voice,  as  well  as  the 
presbyters,  in  their  own  name. 

9.  The  author  of  ApoatoL  ComtituL  (ii.  57, 
p*  875)  informs  us  that  one  of  the  subordinate 
duties  of  the  deacon  was  to  provide  places  in  the 
<^lwrch  for  persons  as  they  entered— to  rebuke  any 
^  might  either  whisper,  talk,  laugh,  &c.  during 
divme  service.  This  was  a  duty  which,  however, 
««aally  devolved  upon  the  sub-deacon. 

10.  But,  besides  the  above,  there  were  some 
other  offices  which  the  deacon  was  called  upon  to 
fill  abroad.  One  of  these  wa?  to  take  care  of  tlie 
oecesiitous,  orphans,  widows,  martyrs  in  prison, 
*Dd  all  the  poor  and  sick  who  had  any  claim 
ttpon  the  public  resources  of  the  church.  It  was 
^  his  especial  duty  to  notice  the  spiritual,  as 
well  as  the  bodily,  wants  of  the  people;  and 
wherever  he  detected  evils  which  he  could  not  by 
nis  own  power  and  authority  cure,  it  was  for  him 
to  rcfSer  tlicm  for  redress  to  the  bishop. 

"1  general  the  number  of  deacons  varied  with 
^  wants  of  a  particular  church.  Sozomen 
I'm.  19,  p.  100)  informs  us  that  tiie  church 
w  RpOme,  after  the  apostolic  model,  never  had 
ni«e  than  seven  deacons. 

It  was  not  till  the  close  of  the  third  century 
«at  deacons  were  forbidden  to  manry.  The  Coun- 
«ui  of  Ancyra,  a.d.  344,  in  its  10th  Can.,  ordains 
"at  if  a  deacon  declared  at  the  time  of  his  ordi- 
*».tion  that  he  would  marry,  he  should  not  be  de- 
P?^  of  his  function  if  he  did  marry ;  but  that 
u  he  married  witliout  having  made  such  a  declo- 
^«»,  *  he  must  fall  into  the  rank  of  laicks ! ' 


The  qual^ficoHona  required  in  deacons  by  the 
primitive  church  were  the  same  that  were  re- 
quired in  bishops  and  presbjrters ;  and  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  deacon,  given  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Second  Epbtle  to  Timothy,  were  the  rule  by 
which  a  candidate  was  judged  fit  for  such  an 
office.  The  second  Council  of  Carthage,  4th  Can., 
forbids  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  before  the  age 
o{  twenty-five ;  and  both  the  Civil  and  Canon 
Law,  as  may  be  seen  in  Justinian^s  Novels,  123, 
c  14,  fixed  bis  age  to  the  same  period. 

The  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  381,  forbids  a 
deacon  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  a  presbyter,  and 
the  11th  Can.  of  the  first  Council  of  Carthage 
regulates  the  number  of  judges  to  sit  upon  a 
clergyman— three  bishops  upon  a  deacon,  six 
upon  a  pre^yter,  and  twelve  upon  a  bishop.  This 
would  mark  the  rank  of  each  of  the  parties. 

The  primitive  church  had  its  archdeacon,  though 
when  the  office  was  first  instituted  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  with  learned  men.  He  was  not  in  priest's 
orders ;  but  was  selected  from  the  deacons  by  the 
bishop,  and  had  considerable  authority  over  the 
other  deacons  and  inferior  orders. — J.  W.  D. 

DEACONESS.  This  woid  is  derived  from 
AuiiK6yur(ra,  or  ri  Aidjcoyos.  That  the  order  of 
Deaconess  existed  in  the  Christian  church,  even  in 
Apostolic  days,  is  evident  from  Rom.  xvi.  1 : 
*  I  commend  unto  you  Pbebe,  our  sister,  which 
is  a  servant  (o^ay  itdKovoy,  a  deaconess)  of  the 
church  which  is  at  Cenchrea.* 

The  earliest  Fathers  of  the  church,  moreover, 
speak  of  the  same  order  of  persons.  Ignatius, 
writing  to  the  church  at  Antioch — of  which  he 
himself  was  bishop— says, '  Salute  the  deaconesses 
in  Christ  Jesus.^  Some  suppose  that  it  is  to  such 
offices  of  the  church  that  the  younger  Pliny 
refers  when  he  tlius  expresses  himself  in  his  letter 
to  the  emperor  Trajan  :  '  Qui  magis  necessarium 
credidi  tix  duabus  ancillis  quas  ministrse  dice- 
bantur,  quid  esset  veri  et  per  tormenta  quserere.* 

Theodoret  (Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  14,  p.  652)^  calls 
Publia,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  Julian,  ri  Aidr 
Koyos — deaconess.  Again,  we  find  Sozomen  (iv. 
14,  p.  59)  speaking  of  a  certain  deaconess  who 
had  been  excluded  church  fellowship  because  of 
having  broken  her  vows.  Theopbylact  informs 
us  that  some  supposed  that  the  I^afiiriZas  of 
Tit  ii.  3  meant  the  deaconesses.  But  however 
this  may  be,  we  do  know  that  the  eleventh  Can. 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea  calls  the  deaconesses 
of  the  church  by  the  very  term  TlptcfiiriBas, 
intimating  that  none  but  elderly  persons  were 
admitted  to  this  office. 

Certain  qualifications  were  necessary  in  those 
who  were  taken  into  tliis  order. 

1.  It  was  necessary  that  she  should  be  a 
widow.  On  this  Tertullian  {Ad  Uxorem,  i.  7, 
p.  275)  thus  expresses  himself :  *  The  discipline 
of  the  church  and  apostolical  usage  (alluding  to 
1  Tim.  V.  9)  forbid  that  any  widow  be  elected 
unless  she  have  married  but  one  husband.'  Vir- 
gins, it  is  true,  were  sometimes  admitted  into  the 
order  of  deaconesses ;  but  this  was  the  exception, 
and  not  the  rule. 

2.  No  widow,  unless  she  had  borne  children, 
could  become  a  deaconess.  Tlib  rule  arose  out 
of  a  belief  that  no  person  but  a  motlier  can 
possess  those  sympathizing  and  tender  feelings 
which  ought  to  animate  the  deaconess  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  peculiar  duties. 
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3.  The  early  church  wat  very  strict  in  exacting 
the  rule  which  prohibitB  the  election  of  any  to  be 
deaconessn  who  had  been  twice  married,  though 
lawfully,  and  successively  to  two  husbuids,  one 
after  the  other.  Thus  TertulUan  (Ad  Uxorem,  iv. 
7)  says,  <  The  apostle  requires  them  (deaconesses) 
to  be  imivira — *  the  wives  of  one  man.'  Others, 
however^give  to  these  words  of  the  apostle  another 
sense.  They  suppose  the  apostle  to  exclude  only 
those  widows  woo,  having  divorced  themselves 
from  their  former  husbands,  had  married  again 
(See  Suicer's  Tkesaurtii,  tom.  i.  p.  866). 

It  is  a  disputed  point  with  some  learned  men 
whether  deaconesses  were  ordained  by  imposition 
of  hands.  However,  the  fifteenth  Can.  of  the 
Council  of  Chalcedon  expressly  declares  that 
deaconesses  were  so  ordained,  and  this  is  fully 
confirmed  by  die  author  of  the  Apott  ConstUu- 
HofUf  viii.  19.  Still,  deaconesses  were  not  con- 
secrated to  any  priestly  function.  Some  heretics, 
indeed,  allowed  women  to  teach,  exorcise,  and  to 
administer  baptism ;  but  all  this  he  sharply  re- 
bukes as  being  contrary  to  the  apostolic  rule 
(Tertullian,  De  Prascript.  41> 

5.  One  of  the  peculiar  duties,  then,  of  the  dea- 
conesses was  at  the  baptism  of  wom^n.  The  custom 
of  the  early  church  being  to  baptise  all  adult 
persons  by  immersion  (see  Suicer*s  Thesaur. 
tom.  i.  p.  634),  it  was  necessary  to  have  the  assist- 
ance of  this  order  of  persons.  Epipbanius  speaks 
of  this  practice  in  his  Exp.  Fid.  xxi.;  also  Justin. 
Novel,  vi.  p.  6. 

6.  Another  duty  the  deaconesses  had  to  per- 
form was  to  instruct  and  prepare  the  catecnu- 
mens  for  baptism. 

7.  In  times  of  danger  and  persecution  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  deaconesses  to  visit  the  martyrs 
in  {Nrison,  because  they  could  more  easily  gain 
access  to  them,  and  with  less  suspicion  and 
hazard  than  the  deacons. 

8.  The  deaconesses  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
church  in  order  to  direct  the  women  as  to  the 
place  each  one  should  occupy  during  divine  ser- 
vice. Hence  Ignatius  calls  them  ^povpohs  rAy 
ayiw  wvM^y  (Epitt.  ad  ArUiochenas,  p.  96). 

How  long  this  order  continued  in  the  Christian 
church  is  not  quite  certain  (Suicer's  Thesatinu, 
tom.  i.  p.  69).  It  was  not  however  discontinued 
evervwhere  at  once.  In  the  Greek  church,  up 
to  the  time  of  Balsamon,  f .  e.  to  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  deaconesses  were  found  to  mi- 
nister in  Constantinople  (See  Balsam.  Beep, 
ad  Interrog.  Marci^  Patriarchs  Alexandrini ; 
Suicer,  Thesaur.  tom.  i.  p.  869.^  In  the  Latin 
churches,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century,  we  find  some  Councils  setting  the  order 
aside.  But  it  was  not  till  ^e  tenth  century 
that  it  was  wholly  abrogated  (See  Bona,  Rep. 
Liturg.  i.  25,  15).— J.  W.  D. 

DEAD  SEA.     [Ska.1 

DEATH.  No  logical  definition  of  death  has 
been  generally  agreed  upon.  This  point  was 
much  contested  in  the  sevoiteenth  century  by  the 
Cartesian  and  other  theologians  and  philosophers. 
Since  death  can  be  regarded  in  various  points  of 
view,  the  descrijitions  of  it  must  necessarily  vary. 
If  we  consider  the  state  of  a  dead  man,  as  it 
strikes  the  senses,  death  is  the  cessation  of  natural 
life.  If  we  consider  tlte  cause  of  death,  we  may 
place  it  in  that  permanent  and  entire  cessation 
of  the  feeling  and  motion  of  the  body  which 
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results  from  the  detraction  of  the  body.  AmdUg 
theologians,  death  is  commonly  said  to  oonsist  is 
the  separation  of  soul  and  body,  implying  that  the 
soul  still  exists  when  the  body  perishes.  AnMog 
the  ecclesiastical  &thers,  Tertullian  (De  Amma^ 
c  27)  gives  this  definition :  Iforj  di^imetia 
corporis  animeeque  ;  vita — eo^juncHo  eorpefns 
aninueque,  Cicero  (Tusc.  Dis.  i.)  defines  death, 
discessus  animi  a  cofpore.  The  passage  Heh.  iv. 
12,  is  sometimes  cited  on  this  subject,  but  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it  Death  doea  not  onsist  in 
this  separation,  but  this  separation  is  the  ccaiie- 
quence  of  death.  As  soon  as  the  body  loses  fSed- 
ing  and  motion,  it  is  henceforth  useleea  to  the  soul, 
wluch  is  therefore  separated  from  it. 

Scriptural  representations,  namn^  and  moda 
of  speech  respecting  death  .'-— 

(a).  One  of  the  most  common  in  die  Old  Tes- 
tament is,  to  return  to  the  dusty  or  to  the  etrth, 
Kence  ibe  ^^timse,  the  dust  of  decUh.  It  is  founded 
on  the  description  Gen  ii.  7,  and  iii.  19,  and 
denotes  the  dissolution  and  destruction  of  die 
body.  Hence  the  sentiment  in  Ecclea.  xiL  7,— 
<  Tlie  dust  shall  return  to  die  earth  as  it  was,  tbe 
spirit  unto  God,  who  gave  it.* 

(b).  A  withdrawing,  exhalation,  or  removal  of 
the  breath  of  life  (Ps.  civ.  29).  Hence  tbe 
common  terms  i^ire,  TopcStficc  t^  wv^vfM,  red- 
didit animam,  i^mtuct,  exspiravity  &c 

(c).  A  removal  from  the  body,  a  being  absent 
from  the  body,  a  departure  from  it,  &c.  Tbii 
description  is  founded  on  the  comparison  of  tbe 
body  with  a  tent  or  lodgment  in  which  the  siml 
dwells  during  this  life.  Death  dertroys  this  tent 
or  house,  and  commands  us  to  travel  on  (Job 
iv.  21 ;  Isa.  xxxviii.  12;  Ps.  lui.  7).  Whence 
Paul  says  (2  Cor.  v.  I J  *  our  earthly  house  of  tbii 
tabernacle'  will  be  destroyed;  and  Peter  calls 
death  a  *  putting  off  of  this  tabernacle*  (2  Peter  i. 
13, 14).  Classical  writers  speak  of  tlie  soul  in  tbe 
same  manner,  as  KaraaKfiyovy  4p  t^  vrnfuen. 
They  call  the  body  (tic^kos.  So  Hif^iocratei  and 
i^)schines.  Compare  2  Cor.  v.  8,  9-— ^icSiyci^fw 
4k  rmt  (rdfMroS' 

(d).  Paul  likewise  uses  the  term  cirdt^cffflat}  in 
reference  to  death  (2  Cor.  v.  3,  4) ;  because  tbe 
body  is  represented  as  the  garment  o(  the  soul,  u 
Plato  calls  it.  The  soul,  therefore,  as  long  as  H 
is  in  the  body,  is  clothed;  and  as  soon  as  it  ii 
disembodied,  is  naked. 

(e).  The  terms  which  denote  sU^  are  apolied 
frequendy  in  the  Bible,  as  everywhere  else,  to  deatb 
(Ps.  lxxvi.d;  Jer.  Ii.  39;  John  xi.  13,  sqq.). 
Nor  is  this  language  used  exclusively  for  die 
death  of  the  pious,  as  some  pretend,  though  this  a 
its  prevailing  use.  Homer  calls  sleep  and  death 
twin-brodiers  (Iliad,  xvi.  672).  The  terms  .abo 
which  signify  to  lie  down,  to  rest  (e.  g.  I13K^»  o^ 
cumbere},  also  denote  deadi. 

(/).  Death  is  frequendy  compared  with  and 
named  from  a  depayture,  a  going  away*  Hence 
the  verbs  eundi,  abewuU,  diseedeneUy  signify  to 
die  (Job  X.  21 :  Ps.  xxxix.  4>  The  case  is  tbe 
same  with  direty«  and  mp€{>ofuu  m  the  New  Tct* 
tament  (Matt  xxvi.  24),  and  even  among  ^ 
classics.  In  this  connection  we  may  mcndoutbe 
terms  iyoAiJeivand  dpdXvtrts  (PhiL  i.  23;  3  Tim. 
iv.  6),  which  do  not  mean  dissolution,  but  dii- 
cessus  (cf.  Luke  xii.  36).  Vid.  Wetstrin  » 
Phil.  i. 

Death,  when  penonified,  is  described  as  a  w^ 
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and  tyiaot,  hariDg  yast  power  and  a  great  king- 
dom, oter  wbidi  1^  reigns.  But  the  ancients  also 
icpiwieated  it  mider  some  figures  which  are  not 
common  among  us.  We  represent  it  as  a  man 
with  a  sc3^the,  <»  as  a  skeleton,  &c. ;  but  the  Jews, 
hefore  the  exil^  frequently  represented  death  as  a 
hunter,  who  lays  $t%are9  for  men  (Ps.  xviii.  5,  6  ; 
ici.  3).  After  the  exile,  they  represented  him  as 
a  man,  or  sometimes  as  an  angel  (the  angel  of 
Death^  with  a  cup  of  poison,  which  he  reaches  to 
men.  From  this  representation  appears  to  have 
arisen  the  phrase^  which  occurs  in  tne  New  Testar 
ment,  to  ttute  death  (Matt  zvi.  28;  Heb.  ii.  9\ 
which,  howerer,  in  common  speech,  signifies  merely 
to  (He,  without  reminding  one  of  tiie  origin  of  the 
phrase.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  phrase  to  S00 
death  (Ps.  Ixzxix.  48 ;  Luke  ii.  26).  See  Kuapp^s 
Ckriatian  Theoloffy,  by  Dr.  Leonard  Wood. 

DEBIR  (yy) ;  Sqjt  Aa$lp),  a  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  about  thirty  miles  south-west 
from  Jerusalem,  and  ten  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
It  was  also  called  Kirjath-sepher  (Josh.  xv.  15^ 
and  Kirjath-sannah  (xv.  49).  The  name  Debir 
means  <  a  word^  or  <  oracle,"  and  is  applied  to  that 
most  secret  and  separated  part  of  the  Temple,  or 
of  the  most  holy  place,  in  which  the  ark  of  tlie 
corenant  was  placed,  and  in  which  responses  were 
given  from  above  the  cherubim.  From  this, 
coupled  witli  the  &ct  that  Kirjath-sepher  means 
'book-city,*  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Debir 
was  some  particularly  sacred  place  or  seat  of 
learning  among  the  Canaanites,  and  a  reix)sitory 
of  their  records.  *  It  is  not  indeed  probable,  * 
as  Professor  Bush  remarks,  *  that  wnting  and 
books,  in  our  sense  of  the  words,  were  very  com- 
mon among  the  Canaanites ;  but  some  meUiod  of 
receding  events,  and  a  sort  of  learning  was, 
doabtless,  cultivated  in  those  regions.*  Debir 
was  taken  by  Joshua  (xi.  38) ;  but  it  being  after- 
wards retaken  by  the  Canaanites,  Caleb,  to 
whom  it  was  assigned,  gave  his  daughter  Achsah 
in  marriage  to  his  nephew  Othuiel  for  his  bravery 
in  carrying  it  by  storm  (Josh.  xv.  16).  The  town 
was  afterwards  given  to  the  priests  (xxi.  15).  No 
trace  of  it  is  to  be  found  at  the  present  time. 

Tliere  were  two  other  places  called  Debir :  one 
belonging  to  Gad,  beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  26^ ; 
the  other  to  Benjamin,  though  originally  in  Judan. 

DEBORAH  (nnhl,  a  bee;  Sept.  A€$fi&pa\ 
a  pn^etess,  wife  of  lApidoth.  She  dwelt,  pro- 
bahly,  in  a  tent,  under  a  well-known  palm-tree 
between  Ramah  and  Bethel,  where  she  judged 
Ismd  (Judg.  iv.  4,  5).  Tliis  probably  means 
that  she  was  the  organ  of  communication  between 
Qod  and  his  people,  and  probably,  on  account  of 
the  influence  and  authority  of  her  character,  was 
accounted  in  some  sort  as  the  head  of  the  nation, 
to  whom  questions  of  doubt  and  difficulty  were 
refored  &r  decision.     In  her  triumphal  song  she 


'  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  son  of  Anath, 
In  the  days  of  Jael,  the  ways  lay  desert, 
And  high-way  travellers  went  in  winding  by- 
paths. 
Leaden  failed  in  Israel,  they  failed, 
Until  that  I  Deborah  arose, 
That  I  arose,  a  mother  in  Israel.' 
Fiom  the  further  intimations  which  that  song 
<^<i>^ns,  and  from  other  circumstances,  the  people 
^^^  appear  to   have  sunk   into  a  state   of 


total  discouragement  under  the  oppression  of  the 
Canaanites ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  rouse  them 
from  their  despondency  and  to  induce  them  to 
make  any  exertion  to  burst  the  fetters  of  their 
bondage.  From  tiie  gratitude  which  D^rah 
expresses  towards  the  people  for  the  effort  which 
they  finally  made,  we  are  warranted  in  drawing 
^  conclusion  that  she  had  long  endeavoured  to 
instigate  them  to  this  step  in  vain.  At  length 
she  summoned  Barak,  the  son  of  Abinoam,  from 
Kedesh,  a  city  of  Naphtali,  on  a  mountain  not 
far  from  Hazor,  and  made  known  to  him  the  will 
of  God  that  he  should  undertake  an  enterprise  for 
tlie  deliverance  of  his  country.  But  such  was  his 
disheartened  state  of  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time 
such  his  confidence  in  the  superior  character  and 
authority  of  Deborah,  that  he  assented  to  go  only 
on  the  condition  that  she  would  accompany  him. 
To  this  she  at  length  consented.  They  then  re- 
paired together  to  Kedesh,  and  collected  there — 
m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hazor,  the  capital 
of  the  dominant  power — ten  thoiuand  men,  with 
whom  they  marcned  southward,  and  encamped 
on  Mount  Tabor.  Sisera,  the  general  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Ca- 
naanitish  confederacy,  immediately  collected  an 
army,  pursued  them,  and  encamped  in  face  of 
them  in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Encou- 
raged bv  Deborah,  Barak  boldly  descended  from 
Tabor  into  the  plain  with  his  ten  thousand  men 
to  give  battle  to  the  tu  superior  host  of  Sisera, 
which  was  rendered  tiie  more  formidable  to  tiie 
Israelites  by  nine  hundred  chariots  of  iron.  The 
Canaanites  were  beaten ;  and  Barak  pursued  them 
northward  to  Harosheth.  Sisera  himself,  being 
hotly  pursued,  alighted  from  his  chariot  and 
escaped  on  foot  to  the  tent  of  Heber  tiie  Kenite, 
by  whose  wife  he  was  slain.  This  great  victory 
(dated  about  b.c.  1296),  which  seems  to  have 
been  followed  up,  broke  the  power  of  the  native 
princes,  and  secured  to  the  Israelites  a  repose  of 
forty  years*  duration.  During  part  of  this  time 
Deborah  probably  continued  to  exercise  her  for- 
mer authority  :  knit  nothing  more  of  her  history  is 
known. 

The  song  of  tritunph,  which  was  composed  in 
consequence  of  the  great  victory  over  Sisera,  is 
said  to  have  been  'sung  by  Deborah  and  Barak.* 
It  is  usually  regarded  as  the  composition  of 
Deborah ;  and  was  probably  indited  by  her  to  be 
sung  on  ^  return  of  Bsurak  and  his  warriors 
from  the  pursuit.  Of  tiiis  peculiarly  fine  speci- 
men of  the  earlier  Hebrew  poetry,  there  is  an  ex- 
cellent translation  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  1st 
vol.  of  the  Americtm  Biblical  Repository f  from 
the  introductory  matter  to  which  this  notice  of 
Deborah  is  chiefly  taken. 

2.  DEBORAH.  The  nurse  of  Rebekah, 
whom  she  accompanied  to  the  land  of  Canaan ; 
she  died  near  Betliel,  and  was  buried  under  an  oak, 
which  for  that  reason  was  thenceforth  called  Allon- 
bachuth — *  the  oak  of  weeping'  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

DECALOGUE  (Dn^^n  H"^;  Sept  ol 
hixa  xAyoi  and  t&  Seica  p^futra;  Vulg.  decern 
verba,  this  ten  words.  Exod.  xxxiv.  28  ;  Deut. 
iv.  13 ;  X.  4).  This  (AtKokoyos)  is  the  name 
most  usually  given  by  the  Greek  Fathers  to  the 
law  of  the  two  tables,  given  by  God  to  Moses  on 
Mount  Sinai.  The  decalogue  was  written  on 
two  stone  slabs  (Exod.  xxxi.  18),  which,  having 
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been  broken  by  Moses  (xxxii.  19),  were  renewed 
by  God  (xzxiv.  1,  &c.).  They  are  said  (Deut. 
ix.  10)  to  have  iieea  written  by  the  finger  of  God, 
an  expression  which  always  implies  an  imme- 
diate act  of  the  Deity.  The  decalogue  is  five 
times  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  there 
called  cKToAcu,  commandments,  but  only  the 
latter  precepts  are  specifically  cited,  which  refer 
to  our  duties  to  each  other  (Matt.  xvii.  1 8, 19,  &c. ; 
Mark  x.  19;  Luke  xviii.  20 ;  Rom.  xiii.  9;  vii. 
7,  8 ;  Matt  v. ;  1  Tim.  i.  9,  10).  Those  which 
refer  to  God  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  omitted 
from  the  circumstance  of  Uieir  containing  pre- 
cepts for  ceremonial  observances  (Jeremy  TayWs 
Life  of  Christy  and  Ductor  IMibitan,;  Rosen- 
mUller*8  Scholia  in  Exod.)  [Law]. 

The  circumstance  of  these  precepts  being  called 
the  ten  words  has  doubtless  led  to  the  belief  that 
the  two  tables  contained  ten  distinct  precepts,  five 
in  each  table;  while  some  have  supposed  that 
they  were  calleid  by  this  name  to  denote  their  per- 
fection, ten  being  considered  the  most  perfect  of 
numbers  (Philo-Judseus  de  decalogo).  This  dis- 
tinguished philosopher  divides  tliem  into  two 
pentads,  tlie  first  pentad  ending  with  Exod.  xx. 
12,  *  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,'  &c., 
or  the  fifth  commandment  of  the  Greek,  Re- 
formed, and  Anglican  churches ;  while  the  more 
general  opinion  amcmg  Christians  is  that  ^e  first 
table  contained  our  duty  to  God,  ending  with 
the  law  to  keep  the  sabbath  holy,  and  the  second, 
our  duty  to  our  neighbour.  As  they  are  not 
numerically  divided  in  the  Scriptures,  so  that 
we  cannot  positively  say  which  is  the  first,  which 
the  second,  &c.,  it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to 
the  student  in  Biblical  literature,  if  we  here  give 
a  brief  account  of  tlie  difierent  modes  of  dividing 
them  which  have  prevailed  among  Jews  and 
Christians.  These  may  be  classed  as  the  Tal- 
mudicul,  the  Origeuian,  and  the  two  Masoretic 
divisions. 

The  case  cannut  be  more  clearly  stated  than 
in  the  words  of  St.  Augustin :  <  It  is  inquired 
bow  the  ten  commandments  are  to  be  divided  f 
whether  there  are  four  which  relate  to  God,  end- 
ing with  the  precept  concerning  the  sabbath, — and 
the  other  six,  commencing  with  '*  Honour  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,''  appertaining  to  man,— or 
whether  the  former  are  three  only,  and  the  latter 
seven.  Those  who  say  that  the  firat  table  contains 
ftmr,  i;fcparate  the  command  "Thou  shalt  have 
no  other  Gods  but  me  '*  (Exod.  xx.  3 ;  Deut.  v. 
7),  so  as  to  make  another  precept  of  *^  Thou  shalt 
nut  make  to  thyself  an  idol '  (Exod.  xx.  4 ; 
Deut.  ▼.  8) ;  in  which  images  are  forbidden  to  be 
worshipped.  But  they  wish  "Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house"  (Exod.  xx.  17 ;  Deut. 
y.  21),  and  "  Thou  slialt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's 
wife"  (Exod.  xx.  17  ;  Deut.  v.  21),  and  so  on  to 
the  end,  to  be  one.  But  tiiose  who  say  that  there 
are  three  only  in  the  tirst  table,  and  seven  in  the 
second,  make  one  commandment  of  the  precept  of 
the  worship  of  one  Qod,  and  nothing  beside  him 
(Exod.  XX.  3 ;  Deut.  v.  7),  but  divide  these  last 
into  two,  so  tliat  one  of  tliem  is  "  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,''  and  the  other  "  Thou 
shalt  not  covet  thy  neightwur's  house.**  There  is 
no  question  among  either  about  the  correctness  of 
the  number  ten,  as  for  this  there  is  the  testimony 
of  Scripture*  {Questions  on  ExodiUy  qu.  71, 
WotMm,  voL  iii.,  Pans,  1679,  p.  443).    We  shall 
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hereafter  give  Augustin's  own  riev  of  the  ""^tjl^ 
but  here  we  shall  commence  with  the  diviaan 
contained  in  the  Talmud  {Makkoth,  xxiv.  a), 
which  is  also  that  of  the  modem  Jews. 

According  to  this  division  tlie  first  command- 
ment consists  of  the  words  *  I  am  ihe  Loid  tfay 
God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egy^ 
out  of  the  house  of  bondage'  (Exod.  xx.  2 ;  Dent 
V.  6);  the  second  (ExokL  iii.  4),  <Thou  sbslt 
have  none  o&er  Gods  beside  me ;  tlMm  shalt  not 
make  to  thyself  any  graven  image,'  &c  tOTer.6; 
the  third,  '"  Thou  shalt  not  take  God's  name  in 
vain,'  &c. ;  the  fourth,  *■  Remember  to  keep  bolj  tbe 
sabbath  day,'  &c. ;  the  fifth,  '  Honour  tby  father 
and  thy  mother,'  &c. ;  the  sixth,  <  Thou  shalt  nst 
kill ;'  the  seventh, '  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adul- 
tery ;'  the  eighth,  *  Thou  shalt  not  steal ;'  the 
ninth,  <  Thou  shalt  not  hear  false  witness,'  Ac ; 
and  the  tenth,  *Thou  shalt  not  covet,'  &c.  to  the 
end.  This  division  is  also  supported  by  tbe 
Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  a  work  of  the 
sixth  century,  by  Aben  Ezra,  in  his  Commenlny, 
and  by  Maunonides  (Sepher  Hammizvoth\  It 
has  been  also  maintained  by  the  learned  Lutncraii, 
Peter  Martyr  {Loci  Communes,  Basle,  1580,  loc 
14,  p.  684).  That  this  was  a  very  early  mode  of 
dividing  the  decalogue  is  further  evident  from  a 
passage  in  Cyril  of  Jerusalem's  treatise  agaimt 
Julian,  from  whom  he  quotes  the  following  invec- 
tive :  *  That  decalogue,  the  law  of  Moses,  is  s 
wonderful  thing ;  thou  shalt  not  steal ;  thoo  shalt 
not  kill ;  thou  shalt  not  bear  &lse  witness.  Bat 
let  each  of  tlie  precepts  which  he  asserts  to  hart 
been  given  by  God  himself  be  written  down  in 
the  identical  words,  <*  I  am  the  Lord  tfay  God, 
who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  f  the 
second  follows,  *<Thou  shalt  have  no  stranff 
gods  beside  me ;  thou  slialt  not  make  to  thys^ 
an  idol."  He  adds  the  reason,  **  for  I,  the  Lord 
thy  God,  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the 
fatliers  upon  the  children."  *<Thou  shalt  not  take 
the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain.  Remem- 
ber the  sabbath  day.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother.  Thou  shalt  not  commit  adultery.  Ttxaa 
shalt  not  steaL  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  wit- 
ness. Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour'i 
goods."  What  nation  is  tliere,  by  the  gods,  if  jxn 
take  away  these  two,  "  Thou  shalt  not  adore  odier 
Gods,"  and  <' Remember  the  sabbath,"  which  docs 
not  diink  all  the  others  are  to  be  kept,  and  which 
does  not  punish  more  ot  leas  severely  those  who 
violate  tliem  V 

The  next  division  is  the  Oripenian,  or  that  ap* 
proved  by  Origen,  and  is  that  in  use  in  the  QnA. 
and  in  all  tlw  Reformed  Churches,  except  tbe 
Lutlieran. 

Although  Origen  was  acquainted  with  tbe  dif- 
fning  opinicHis  which  existed  in  his  time  in  regaid 
to  this  subject,  it  is  evident  from  his  own  vonb 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  that  division  by  wbicb 
the  number  ten  is  completed  by  making  the  pio- 
hibitiuu  against  coveting  either  the  house  or  tbe 
wife  a  distinct  commandment.  In  his  dgfatb 
Homily  on  Genesis,  after  citing  the  words,  *"  1  an 
the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  tbe 
land  of  Egypt,'  he  adds,  « this  is  nota  part  of  tbe 
commandmaiL'  The  first  command mept  it« 
*Thou  shalt  have  no  other  GhxLs  but  roe,'  and 
then  follows,  *  Thou  shalt  not  naake  an  idol.' 
These  together  are  thought  by  some  to  make  ow 
commandment ;  but  in  this  case  tbt  nunbcr  Isb 
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will  not  be  complete — ^where  then  will  be  the 
truth  of  ihe  decal^ue  f  But  if  it  be  divided  as 
we  have  done  in  the  last  sentence,  the  full  nuro> 
})er  will  be  evident  The  first  commandment 
therefore  is,  *  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  but 
roe/  and  the  second,  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  to 
thyself  an  idol,  nor  a  likeness/  &c.  Origen  pro- 
ceeds to  make  a  distinction  between  Gods,  idols, 
aiid  likenesses.  Of  Gtxls,  he  says,  *  it  is  written, 
there  are  gods  many  and  lords  many*  (1  Cor. 
viii.  5);  but  of  idols,  <an  idol  is  nothing;*  an 
image,  he  says,  of  a  quadruped,  serpent,  or  bird, 
in  metal,  wood,  or  stone,  set  up  to  be  worshipped, 
is  not  an  idoly  but  a  likeness.  A  picture  made 
with  the  same  view  comes  under  the  same  deno- 
mination. But  an  idol  is  a  representation  of  what 
does  not  exist ;  such  as  the  figure  of  a  man  with 
two  faces,  or  with  the  head  of  a  dog,  &c.  The 
likeness  must  be  of  something  existing  in  heaven, 
or  in  earth,  or  in  the  water.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  on  the  meaning  of*  things  in  heaven,'  unless 
it  refers  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  The  design  of 
Moses  he  conceives  to  have  been  to  forbid  Egyptian 
idolatry,  such  as  that  of  Hecate,  or  other  fancied 
dem<nis. — Opera,  vol.  ii.  p.  156,  De  la  Rue*s  ed. 

The  Pseudo^Athanasius,  or  the  author  of  the 
SjfHopsia  ScriptwcB^  who  is  the  oracle  of  the  Greek 
church,  divides  the  commandments  in  the  same 
manner.  *  This  book  [Exodus]  contains  these 
ten  commandments,  on  two  tables:  first,  I  am 
the  Lord  thy  God.       Second,  Thou   shalt  not 

make  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  any  likeness 

Ninth,  Tboii  shalt  not  bear  false  witness  against 
tfay  neighbour.  Tenth,  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neigh- 
boorV— Athanasii  Opera,  fol.  Paris,  1698. 

Gr^^ory  Nazianzen,  in  one  of  his  poems,  in- 
scribed *The  Decalogue  of  Moses,*  gives  the 
following  division : 

These  ten  laws  Moses  formerly  engraved  on 
tables 

Of  stone;  but  do  thou  engrave  them  on  thy 
heart. 

Thou  shalt  not  know  another  God,  since  wor- 
ship belongs  to  me. 

Thou  shalt  not  make  a  vain  statue^  a  lifeless 
image. 

Thou  shalt  not  call  on  the  great  God  in  vain. 

Keep  all  sabbaths,  the  sublime  and  the  shadowy. 

Happy  he  who  renders  to  his  parents  due  honour. 

Flee  the  crime  of  murder,  and  of  a  foreign 

Bed ;  evil-minded  theft  and  witness 

False,  and  the  desire  of  another*s,  the  seed  of 
death. 

Opera,  ed.  Caillaud,  Paris,  1840. 

Jerome  took  the  same  view  with  Origen.  In 
his  commentary  on  Ephesians  vi.  he  thus  writes : 
*  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother/  &c.  is  the 
fifih  commandment  in  the  decalogue.  How  then 
ue  we  to  understand  the  Apostle  s  meaning  in 
p&Uing  it  the  first,  when  the  tirst  commandment 
IS  *  Thou  ^It  have  no  Gods  but  me,*  where  wame 
read  thus,  *■  which  is  the  first  commandment  with 

Cmise,*  as  if  the /our  previous  commandments 
i  no  promise  annexed,  &c *  But 

they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  have  observed  with 
■efficient  accuracy  that  in  the  second  command- 
nwnt  there  is  also  a  promise :  '  TIiou  shalt  not 
*n»ke  to  thyself  an  idol,  nor  the  likeness  of  any 
™ng  in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  or 
"1  the  water  under  the  earth ;  thou  shalt  not  adore 
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them,  nor  sacrifice  to  them ;  for  I  the  Lord  thy 
God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  sins  •  .  but 
shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  •  •*  (observe  these 
words  of  promise — shewing  mercy  unto  thousands, 
&c.) — Hieronymi  Opera,  vol.  iv.     Paris,  1693. 

The  Pseudo- Ambrose  also  writes  to  tiie  same 
effect  in  his  Commentary  on  Ephesians :  '  How 
is  this  the  first  commandment,  when  the  first  com- 
mandment says.  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  but 
met  Then,  Thou  shalt  not  make  a  likeness  of  any- 
thing in  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath,  &c. 
The  third.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 
Lord  thy  God  in  vain ;  the  fourth.  Keen  my 
sabbaths;  ihejifth.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy 
mother.  As  the  first  four  appertain  to  God,  they 
are  contained  in  the  first  table :  the  others,  apper- 
taining to  men,  are  contained  in  the  second, 
such  as  that  of  honouring  parents,  not  committing 
murder,  adultery,  thefV,  false  witness,  or  concu- 
piscence. These  six  seem  to  be  written  in  the 
second  table,  the  first  of  which  is  called  tiie  first 
with  promise*  (Ambrosii  Opera,  vol.  ii.  Paris 
edition ;  Append,  pp.  248,  249). 

To  these  testimonies  from  tiiie  fathers  may  be 
added  that  o(  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Stromata, 
vi.  p.  809) ;  but  this  writer  is  so  confused  and 
contradictory  in  reference  to  the  subject,  that 
some  have  supposed  the  text  to  have  been  cor- 
rupted. <  The  first  precept  of  the  decalogue,*  he 
olnerves, '  shows  that  one  God  only  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped, who  brought  his  people  out  of  Egypt .  . . 
.  . .  and  that  men  ought  to  abstain  from  the  idol- 
atry of  the  creature.  The  second,  that  we  ought 
not  to  transfer  his  name  to  creatures ;  the  third 
signifies  that  the  world  was  made  by  Gkxl, 
who  has  given  us  the  seventh  day  to  rest;  the 
Jifth  follows,  which  commands  lu  to  honour  our 
parents :  then  follows  the  precept  about  adultery, 
after  this  that  concerning  thefl ;  but  the  tenth  is 
concerning  coveting.* 

But  the  strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
Origenian  division  is  that  of  the  learned  Jews 
Philo  and  Josephus,  who  speak  of  it  as  the  re- 
ceived division  of  the  Jewish  Church.  Pliilo, 
after  mentioning  the  division  into  two  pentads 
already  referred  to,  proceeds:  *The  first  pentad 
is  of  a  higher  character  than  tiie  second ;  it  treats 
of  the  monarchy  whereby  the  whole  world  is  go- 
verned, of  statues  and  images  {^odpuy  ircd  &ya\- 
fjukrotv),  and  of  all  corrupt  representations  in 
general  (d^i9yn/fi^Tcai^) ;  of  not  taking  the  name 
of  God  in  vam ;  of  the  religious  observance  of  the 
seventh  day  as  a  day  of  holy  rest ;  of  honouring 
both  parents.  So  that  one  table  begins  with  God 
the  father  and  ruler  of  all  things,  and  ends  with 
parents  who  emulate  him  in  perpetuating  the  hu- 
man race.  But  the  other  pentad  contains  those 
commandments  which  forbid  adultery,  murder, 
theft,  false-witness,  concupiscence'  (De  Decalogo, 
lib.  i.).  The  Jirst  precept,  he  afterwards  ob- 
serves, enjoins  ^e  belief  and  reverent  worship  of 
one  supreme  God,  in  opposition  to  tliose  who  wor- 
ship the  sun  and  moon,  &c.  And  after  condemn- 
ing the  arts  of  sculptme  and  painting,  as  taking 
ofl^  the  mind  from  admiring  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  imi  verse,  he  adds :  ^  As  I  have  said  a  good 
deal  ot  the  second  commandment,  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  the  next,  ^  Thou  shalt  not  take  the 
name  of  God  in  vain.**  ....  The  fourth  com- 
mandment respects  the  sabbath  day,  to  be  devoted 
to  rest,  the  study  of  wisdom,  and  the  contempla- 
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tioo  of  nature,  with  a  revision  of  our  Htcs  during 
the  pait  week,  in  order  to  the  correction  of  our 
transgression! :  the  fifth  speaks  of  honouring  pa- 
rents. Here  ends  the  first,  or  more  divine  pen^uL 
The  second  pentad  begins  with  the  precept  re- 
specting adultery ;  its  second  precept  is  against 
murder ;  its  third  against  stealing,  &e  next  against 
fidse-witness,  the  last  against  coveting^  (lib.  ii.). 
This  division  seems  to  have  been  followed  by 
IrensBus :  *  In  quinque  libris,  &c^  unaqusBque 
tabula  quam  accepit  a  Deo  prscepta  habet  qum- 
que.*  And  Josephus  is,  ii  possible,  still  more 
clear  tiuin  Philo.  <The  first  commandment 
teaches  us  that  there  is  but  one  God,  and  that  we 
ought  to  worship  him  only;  the  second  com- 
mands us  not  to  make  the  image  of  any  living 
creature,  to  worship  it ;  the  third,  that  we  must 
not  swear  by  God  m  a  false  matter ;  the  fourth, 
that  we  must  keep  the  seventh  day,  by  resting 
from  all  sorts  of  work ;  the  fifth,  that  we  must 
honour  our  parents ;  the  sixth,  that  we  must  ab- 
stain from  murder ;  the  seventh,  that  we  must  not 
commit  adultery ;  the  eighth,  that  we  must  not 
be  guilty  of  theft ;  the  ninth,  that  we  must  not 
bear  false-witness ;  the  tenth,  that  we  must  not 
admit  the  desire  of  that  which  is  another's '  (Antiq.f 
iii.  5.  5,  Whiston's  translation). 

This  division,  which  appears  to  have  been  for* 
gotten  in  the  Western  Courch,  was  revived  by 
Calvin  in  1536,  and  is  also  received  by  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Luttierans  who  followed  Bucer,  called 
the  Tetrapolitans.  It  is  adopted  by  Calmet 
(Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  Frencfi  ed.,  art  Loi.) 
It  is  supported  by  Zonaras,  Nicephorus,  and 
Petrus  Mogislaus  among  the  Greeks,  and  is  that 
followed  in  the  present  Russian  Church,  as  well 
as  by  the  Greeks  in  general  (see  the  catechism 
published  by  order  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  Arch- 
bishop Resensky,  London,  1753).  It  is  at  the 
same  time  maintained  in  this  catechism  that  it 
is  iK>t  forbidden  to  bow  before  the  representations 
of  the  saints.  This  division,  which  appeared  in 
the  Bishops'  Book  in  1537,  was  adopted  by  the 
Anglican  Church  at  the  Reformation  (1548), 
substituting  seventh  for  sabbath-day  in  her  for- 
mularies. The  same  division  was  published  with 
approbation  by  Bonner  in  his  Homilies  in  1555. 

We  shall  next  proceed  to  describe  the  two  Ma- 
soretic  divisions.  The  first  is  that  in  Exodus. 
We  call  it  the  Masoretic  division,  inasmuch  as 
the  commandments  in  the  greater  number  of  ma- 
nuscripts and  printed  editions  are  separated  by 
a  S  or  D,  which  mark  the  divisions  between  the 
smaller  sections  in  tlie  Hebrew.  According  to 
this  arrangement,  the  two  first  commandments 
(according  to  the  Origenian  or  Greek  division^ 
that  is,  the  commandment  concerning  the  worship 
of  one  God,  and  that  concerning  images,  make  but 
one ;  tlie  second  is,  *  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name 
of  the  Lord  thy  Gkni  in  vain,*  and  so  on  until  we 
arrive  at  the  two  last,  the  former  of  which  is, 
*  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  house,'  and 
the  last  or  tenth,  •  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's wife,  nor  his  servant,'  &c.,  to  the  end. 
This  was  the  division  approved  by  Luther,  and  it 
has  been  ev»  since  his  time  received  by  tlie  Lu- 
theran Church.  The  correctness  of  this  division 
has  been  at  all  times  maintained  by  the  most 
learned  Lutherans,  not  (mly  from  its  agreement 
with  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  but  from  the  internal 
structore  of  the  commandments,  especially  from 


the  fact  of  the  two  first  commandments  (acoonl- 
ing  to  Origen's  division)  forming  but  one  sobjcct 
If  these  form  but  one  commandment,  the  ncocHtj 
of  dividing  the  precept, '  thou  shalt  not  covet,' &e., 
into  two  is  obvious.  (For  a  learned  dcfcnoe  off 
this  division,  see  Pfeifier's  OperOy  vd.  L  loc.  9(1, 
p.  125.)  Pfeifier  considers  the  accentuation  tlso 
of  the  Hebrew  as  equally  decisive  in  fitveur  of 
this  division,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  view 
is  taken  by  many  others,  including  me  Isaimd 
Buxtorf.  This  division  is  also  followed  in  tfat 
Trent  catechism,  and  may  therefore  be  called  tiis 
Roman  Catholic  division.  The  churches  of  this 
communion  have  not,  however,  l>een  condstcnk 
in  following  uniformly  the  Tridentine  diviskn, 
having  revived,  as  in  this  country,  the  second 
Masoretic  division,  to  which  we  shall  presently 
allude.  In  the  Trent  catechism  the  first  com- 
mandment is,  *  Ego  sum  Dominus  Deus  tuus,  ^^ 
eduxi  te  de  terra  >£gypti,  de  domo  servitntu; 
non  habebis  Deoe  alienos  coram  me.  Non  &cies 
ti  bi  scul  ptile,  &  c'  *  Ego  sum  Dominus  Deos  tniii, 
fortis,  zelotes,'  &c.,  to  ^  pr8Boe|)ta  noea.'  The  two 
last  commandments  (according  to  the  Romsn 
division),  are,  however,  in  the  same  catechjan, 
combined  in  one,  thus :  <  Non  concupisces  domoa 
proximi  tui ;  nee  desiderabia  uxocem  ejus,  vm 
servum,  non  ancillam,  non  bovem,  non  asinoBP^ 
nee  omnia  qusa  illius  simt.  In  his  duobus  pns* 
ceptis,'  &c.  It  had  apfieared  in  the  same  lona 
in  England,  in  Marshall's  and  Bishop  Hilsej'i 
PHmers,  1534.  and  1539. 

Those  who  follow  this  division  have  been  accdi> 
tomed  to  give  the  decalogue  very  generally  in  sa 
abridged  form :  thus  the  first  commandment  in  tW 
Lutheran  shorter  catechism  is  simply,  *  Hmhi  shalt 
hAve  no  other  gods  but  me;*  the  second,  'Hmni 
shalt  not  take  the  name  of  thy  God  in  vain ;'  the 
third,  «Thou  shalt  sanctify  the  aabfaatfa-day' 
{Feyerta^).  A  similar  practice  is  followed  by 
die  Roman  Catholics,  althougfa  they,  as  wellai 
the  Lutherans,  in  thev  larger  cateduams  (as  the 
Douay)  give  them  at  full  length.  This  practice 
haa  given  riae  to  the  charge  made  against  tkon 
denominations  oi  leaving  out  the  aeooiid  con* 
mandment,  whereaa  it  would  have  been  moie  oo^ 
rect  to  say  that  they  bad  mutilated  the  first,  or  at 
least  that  the  form  in  which  they  give  it  has  the 
eflect  of  concealing  a  moat  important  part  of  it 
fifom  audi  aa  had  only  acocsa  to  meir  ahoiter  cal^ 
chisms. 

The  last  division  is  the  second  Masoretie,  or 
that  of  Deuteronomy,  sometimes  called  the  An* 
gustinian.  This  division  differs  from  the  fbnaer 
simply  in  placing  the  precept  *  Thou  shalt  nA 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife'  before  '  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighhour'a  house,'  &c. ;  and  fof  due 
transposition  it  has  the  authority  of  Deut  v.  21. 
The  authority  of  the  Masorites  cannot,  however,  be 
of  sufficient  force  to  supersede  the  earlier  tiaditioos 
of  Philo  and  Josephus. 

This  division  was  that  approved  by  AugmtiD, 
who  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  subject, — *  Fol- 
lowing up  what  he  had  aaid  (supra,  p.  538),  b* 
obaerves,  *  but  to  me  it  seems  more  congrooos  to 
divide  them  into  three  and  seven,  inasmuch  ai 
to  those  who  diligently  look  into  the  matter,  those 
which  appertain  to  God  aeem  to  insinuate  tfat 
Trinity.  And,  indeed,  the  command,  ^Hho 
shalt  liave  no  other  gods  but  me^  is  mote  poHecdy 
explained  when  images  are  focbidda  to  he  wic* 
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ibipped.  Bendo,  the  sin  of  coYetiog  another 
man*!  wife  diffefs  00  much  from  coveting  hifl 
houief  that  to  the  house  was  joined  his  field,  his 
senrant,  his  maid,  his  ox,  his  ass,  his  cattle,  and 
all  that  is  his.  But  it  seems  to  divide  the  covet- 
ing of  the  house  from  the  coveting  of  the  wife, 
when  each  begins  thus :  *  thou  ahait  not  covet  thy 
neighbour's  wife,  thorn  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bour's house,*  to  which  it  then  begins  to  add  the 
rat.  For,  when  be  had  said,  <  thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour's  wife,  be  did  not  add  the  rest  to 
this,  saying,  nor  bis  house,  nor  bis  field,  nor  his 
servant,  &c.,  Init  these  seem  plainly  to  be  united, 
which  appear  to  be  contained  in  one  precept,  and 
distinct  from  that  wherein  the  wife  is  named. 
Bat  when  it  is  said,  *  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods 
but  me,'  there  appears  a  more  diligent  following 
ap  of  (his  in  what  is  sutgoined.  For  to  what  per- 
tains, <  thou  shalt  not  make  an  idol,  nor  a  like- 
nesi :  thou  shalt  not  adore  nor  serve  them,*  unless 
to  tliat  which  had  been  said,  *tbou  shalt  have 
none  other  gods  but  me.'  The  division  of  Augus- 
tin  WIS  followed  by  Bede  and  Peter  Lombard. 

Hie  learned  Sonntag  has  entirely  followed 
Aogustin's  view  of  this  subject,  and  has  written 
a  dissertation  in  vindication  of  this  division  in 
the  Theoloffiache  Studien  vnd  Kritthen,  Ham- 
burg, 1896-7 ;  to  which  there  has  been  a  reply 
in  the  same  miscellany  from  ZUllg,  in  vindica- 
tion of  what  he  terms  the  Cahinistic  diviaion, 
or  that  of  Origen,  which  is  followed  by  a  re- 
joinder from  Sonntag.  Sonntag  is  so  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  that  order  of  toe  words,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  precept  against  coveting  the 
wife  precedes  (as  in  Deuteronomy)  that  against 
coveting  the  house,  &c.,  that  he  puts  down  the 
order  of  the  words  in  Exodus  as  an  oversight  The 
Older  in  the  Septuagint  version  in  Exodus  agrees 
with  that  in  Deuteronomy.  The  Oreek  church 
follows  this  order.  Sonntag  conceives  that  tlie 
Mosaic  division  o(  the  decalogue  was  lost  in  the 
period  between  the  exile  and  the  birth  of  Christ 

W.W. 

DECAPOLIS  (^  AtKdxoXis,  cd  Uxa  it6X9is), 
This  ai^iears  to  denote  not,  as  is  frequently 
•tated,  a  particular  province  or  district,  but 
certain  Ten  Ciiiea,  including  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages (t^  K^fuis  ain&yy  Jose^.  Vit.  }  OH  which 
leMmbled  each  other  in  being  inhabited  mostly 
by  Gentiles,  and  in  their  civic  institutions  and 
privileges.  In  Blatt  iv.  25,  it  is  said  *  multi- 
tudes followed  Jesus  from  Galilee,  and  from  De- 
capolis,  and  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Judea, 
and  from  beyond  Jordan.'  This  must  be  con- 
•idercd  as  a  popular  mode  of  expression,  just  as, 
in  describing  a  public  meeting  in  this  country,  it 
might  be  said,  <  immbers  attended  it  from  Kent 
and  Sussex,  and  from  the  Cinque  Ports.'  We, 
therefore,  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Lightfbot  in 
flunking  it  '  absurd  to  reckon  the  most  famed 
cities  (rf'  Galilee  for  cities  of  Decapolis,  when, 
both  in  sacred  and  profane  authors,  Galilee  is 
plainly  distinguished  from  Decapolis'  (CAoro- 
SraphicalDecad.  ch.  vii.  }  1 ;  Works,  x.  p.  238). 
One  at  least  of  the  Decapolitan  towns  (Scytho- 
polis,  formerly  Bethshan)  was  in  Galilee,  and 
several,  if  not  all  the  rest,  were  in  the  country 
beyond  Jordan.  Pliny  gives  the  following  list, 
but  allows  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  its  correctness  ( —  numero  oppidorum,  in  quo 
son  omnes  eadem  observant,  NaL  Hut,  f.  16, 


18):  t.  Damascus;  3.  Philadelphia;  3.  Raphana; 
4.  Scythopolis ;  5.  Gadara ;  6.  Hippos ;  7.  Dion ; 
8.  Pella;  9.  Gralasa;  10.  Canatha.  Josephus 
speaks  of  Gadara  and  Hippos  as  Grecian  cities 
('EAAitWScs  ffltrl  WXcti,  Antiq.  xvii.  11. }  4),  and 
calls  Scythopolis  the  greatest  city  of  the  De- 
capolis {BelL  Jud,  iii.  9.  §  7),  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  excluded  Damascus  from  the 
number.  For  Damascus  and  Raphana,  Cellarius 
substitutes  Caesarea  Philippi  and  Gergesa,  and 
Ptolemy  Capitolias  (Winer's  Real-vdrterbuch^ 
i.  308).  The  name  Decapolis  was  in  course  of 
time  applied  to  more  than  ten  towns,  a  circum- 
stance which  may  in  part  account  for  the  discre- 
pancies in  the  lists  given  by  various  writers. 
Stephen  of  Bysantium,  for  instance,  enumerates 
fourteen  Decapolitan  cities ;  and  thus  in  our  own 
country,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
the  Cinque  Porta  included  aeven  principal  places, 
besides  subordinate  towns.  The  Decapolitan  towns 
referred  to  in  the  Gospels  were  evidently  situated 
not  far  from  the  sea  of  Galilee  (Mark  v.  20 ; 
vii.  31).  The  name  Decapolis  does  not  occur  in 
the  Apocrypha,  and,  according  to  Mannert,  it  is 
only  found  in  writers  of  the  first  century;  in 
later  times  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  to  it 
(Geoffraphie  der  Qriechen  und  Romero  vi.  1, 
p.  244) J.  R  R. 

DEDAN  (rj"? ;  Sept  AaAdv).  Two  persons 
of  this  name  are  mentioned  in  Scripture;  one  the 
son  of  Cush  (G^n.  x.  7),  and  the  other  the  second 
sou  of  Jokshan,  Abraham's  son  by  Keturah  (Gen. 
XXV.  3).  Both  were  founders  of  tribes,  afterwards 
repeatedly  named  in  Scripture;  and  Geseuius, 
Winer,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  these  were 
not  really  different  tribes,  but  the  same  tribe  de- 
rived, according  to  different  traditions,  from  dif- 
ferent progenitors.  It  seems  better,  however,  to 
adhere  to  the  usual  view,  by  which  they  are  difr* 
tinguished  from  each  other. 

Of  the  descendants  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  very 
little  is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  they  settled 
in  southern  Arabia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf;  but 
the  existence  in  this  quarter  of  a  place  called 
Dodan  or  Dadena,  is  the  chief  ground  for  this 
conclusion. 

The  descendants  of  the  Abrahamite  Jokshan 
seem  to  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Idu- 
m8Ba ;  for  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (xlix.  8)  calls  on 
them  to  consult  their  safety,  because  the  calamity 
of  the  sons  of  Esau,  t.  e.  the  Idumsans,  was  at 
hand.  The  same  prophet  (xxv.  23)  connects  them 
with  Theroa  and  Bux,  two  other  tribes  of  Arabia 
Petrsea,  or  Arabia  Deserta,  as  does  Ezekiel  (xxv. 
13)  with  Themon,  a  district  of  Edora.  It  is  not 
always  clear  when  the  name  occurs  which  of 
the  two  Dedans  is  intended ;  but  it  b  probably 
the  Cushite  tribe,  which  is  described  as  addicted 
to  commerce,  or  rather,  perhaps,  engaged  in  the 
carrying-trade.  Its  *  travelling  companies,'  or 
caravans,  are  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xxi.  13);  in 
Ezekiel  (xxvii.  20),  the  Dedanites  are  described 
as  supplying  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  flowing 
riding-cloths  :  and  elsewhere  (xxxviii.  13)  the 
same  prophet  names  them  along  with  the  mer^ 
chants  of  Tarshish. 

DEDICATION,  a  religious  ceremony,  where- 
by anything  is  dedicated  or  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  God ;  and  it  appears  to  have  originated 
in  the  desire  to  commence^  with  peculiar  solemnity. 
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the  i»actical  lue  and  application  of  whatever  had 
been  set  apart  to  the  divine  service.  Thus  Moses 
dedicated  the  Tabernacle  in  the  Wilderness 
rExod.  xl. ;  Num.  vii.);  Solomon  his  temple 
(1  Kings  viii.);  the  returned  exiles  theirs  (Ezra 
vi.  16,  17) ;  Hen)d  his  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  1 1. 6). 
The  Maccabees  having  cleansed  the  temple  from 
its  pollutions  imder  Aatiochus  Epiphanes,  again 
dedicated  the  altar  (I  Mace.  iv.  52-9),  and  an 
annual  festival  was  established  in  commemora- 
tion  of  the  event  This  feast  was  celebrated  not 
only  at  Jerusalem,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 
country ;  in  which  respect  it  differed  from  the  feasts 
of  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  and  Tabernacles,  which 
could  only  be  observed  at  Jerusalem. 

In  John  X.  22,  23,  we  are  told  that  Jesus  was 
at  Jerusalem,  walking  in  Solomon*s  porch  at  the 
time  of  '  tlie  feast  of  the  dedication,  and  it  was 
winter.'  This  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  feast  commemorating  the  dedication  by  Judas 
MaccabflBus,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  month 
Cislev,  about  the  winter  solstice  (answering  to 
the  15th  of  December).  There  seems  no  reason 
to  disturb  this  conclusicm ;  for  the  dedication  of 
Solomon's  temple  was  in  the  seventh  month,  or 
autumn;  that  of  ZerubbabeVs  temple  in  the 
mouth  Adar,  in  the  spring ;  and,  although  that  of 
Herod's  temple  was  m  the  winter,  we  know  not 
that  it  was  celebrated  by  an  annual  feast,  while 
the  MaccabsBan  dedication  was  a  festival  much 
observed  in  the  time  of  Christ  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii. 
7, 7).  In  Josephus,  this  feast  is  called  ^on-o,  since, 
for  eight  days,  lanterns  and  torches  were  lighted 
up  in  the  houses  in  token  of  joy.  Many  com- 
mentators  of  reputation  take  x^^l^f  ^  signify, 
like  &e  Latin  hiemt^  not  merely  winter,  but  in- 
clement,  rainy,  wintry  weather.  In  this  latter 
aense  it  would  supply  a  reason  why  Jesus  was 
walking  in  the  porch ;  but  as  the  time  of  the  year 
would  equally  account  for  the  fact,  and  as,  more- 
over, there  is  at  Jerusalem  no  wintry  weather  ex- 
cept in  winter,  it  is  better  to  take  the  word  in  its 
usual  sense,  and  to  understand  the  clause  '  it  was 
winter '  to  have  been  inserted  for  the  information 
of  those  who  might  not  know  at  what  season  the 
Jewish  feast  was  celebrated. 

Not  only  were  sacred  places  thus  dedicated ; 
but  some  kind  of  dedicatory  solemnity  was  ob- 
served with  respect  to  cities,  walls,  gates,  and 
even  private  houses  (Deut.  xx.  5 ;  Ps.  xxx.  title ; 
Neh.  xii.  27).  We  may  trace  the  continuance 
of  these  usi^es  in  the  custom  of  consecrating 
or  dedicating  churches  and  chapels ;  and  in  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  'opening'  of  roads, 
markets,  bridges,  &c.,  and  with  the  launching  of 
ships. 

DEEP.    rABTSs.] 

DEFILEMENT.    [Pollution.] 

DEGREES,  PSALMS  OF.    [Psalms.] 

DELI  LA,  the  woman  whom  Samson  loved,  and 
who  betrayed  him  to  hb  enemies  (Judg.  xvi.) 
[Samson]  . 

DELUGE.  The  narrative  of  a  flood,  given  in 
the  book  of  Grenesis  (vii.  and  viii.),  by  which, 
according  to  the  literal  sense  of  the  description, 
the  whole  world  was  overwhelmed  and  every  ter- 
restrial creature  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of 
one  human  family  and  the  representatives  of  each 
species  of  animal,  supematurally  preserved  in  an 
ark,  constructed  by  divine  appointment  for  the 
purpose,  need  not  here  be  foUmred  in  detail.  The 


account  furnished  by  the  sacred  hiatorian  is  cir- 
cumstantially distinct ;  and  the  whole  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  divine  agency :  but,  in  several  of  the 
lesser  particulars,  secondary  causes,  as  rain,  *  the 
opening  of  the  windows  of  Heaven '  (vii.  11),  sad 
the  <  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  tlie  great  deep,' 
are  mentioned,  and  again  the  eflect  of  wind  in 
drying  up  the  waters  (viii.  1).  It  is  chiefly  to  be 
remarked  that  the  whole  event  is  represented  as 
both  commencing  and  terminating  in  the  most 
gradual  and  quiet  manner,  without  anytiung  at 
all  resembling  the  catastrophes  and  convuhnoos 
oftoi  pictured  in  vulgar  imaginatiim  as  accom- 
panying it  When  the  waters  subsided,  so  little 
was  the  surface  of  the  earth  changed  tiiat  the 
vegetation  continued  uninjttred;  the  olire-tzees 
remained  from  which  the  dove  brought  its  token. 

We  allude  particularly  to  these  circumstances 
in  the  narrative  as  being  those  which  bear  most 
upon  the  probable  nature  and  extent  of  the  event, 
which  it  is  our  main  object  in  the  present  article 
to  examine,  according  to  the  tenor  of  what  little 
evidence  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  whetha 
from  the  terms  of  the  narrative  or  from  otiier 
sources  of  information  which  may  be  opened  to  us 
by  the  researches  of  science. 

Much,  indeed,  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in 
other  points  of  view ;  and  especially  in  a  more 
properly  theological  sense,  it  may  be  dwdt  upon 
as  a  part  of  the  great  series  of  divine  interposi- 
tions and  dispensations  which  the  sacred  history 
discloses.  But  our  present  object,  as  well  as 
limits,  will  restrict  us  from  enlarging  on  fhrat 
topics;  or,  again,  upon  the  various  ideas  wbidi 
have  prevailed  on  the  subject  apart  from  Saiptore 
on  the  one  hand,  or  science  on  the  other.  Thfis« 
we  need  merely  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  almost 
all  nations,  from  the  remotest  periods,  there  have 
prevailed  certain  mythological  narratives  and 
legendary  tales  of  similar  catastrophes.  Sudi 
narratives  have  formed  a  part  of  the  rude  he\M 
of  the  Egyptians,  Ghaldseans,  Gheeks,  Sc3r&iaoi, 
and  Celtic  tribes.  They  have  also  been  disco* 
vered  am(»)g  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  and  the 
South  Sea  Islanders.  For  detaik  on  these  poiiA 
we  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  of  Bryait 
(Ancient  MythologyX  and  more  especially  to  the 
treatise  of  the  Rev.  L.  V.  Harcourt  on  the  Delage, 
who  appears  to  have  collected  everything  of  this 
kind  bctturing  on  the  subject. 

With  reference  to  our  present  design  the  most 
material  question  is  that  of  the  existence  of  those 
traces  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  be  di»> 
covered  of  the  action  of  such  a  deluge  on  the 
existing  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  the  consequent 
views  which  we  must  adopt  according  to  ti«  de- 
gree of  accordance  or  discordance  which  sudi 
evidences  may  offer,  as  compared  with  the  written 
narrative.  Even  in  tiiis  point  of  view  xaxxh. 
sijeculation  of  a  very  vague  and  unnitis&ctory 
nature  has  been  occasionally  indulged  in ;  indeed, 
the  most  purely  gratuitous  speculations  were,  fo 
a  long  time,  the  only  attempts  towards  any  in- 
quiry into  the  subject ;  nor  can  we  say  that  the 
spirit  of  following  them  is  even  yet  extinct 

It  will,  however,  be  little  to  our  purpose  to  en* 
large  upon  ^e  crude  conceptions  and  over^issty 
general izatimis  of  the  earlier  cosmogonists  snd 
geologists,  as,  besides  the  visionary  character  it* 
taching  to  the  theories  of  the  former,  several  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  latter  class  have,  with  the 
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togenaousDess  of  true  philosophers,  candidly  ac- 
iaiowledged  the  errata  into  which  they  had  once 
been  led,  at  periods  when  the  correct  nature  of 
inductive  reasoning  in  geology  was  less  attended 
to  than  it  has  beoi  of  late;  when  the  science 
having  settled  into  a  more  firm  and  compact  struc- 
ture, and  a  more  rigid  scrutiny  having  been  ap- 
plied to  all  its  defective  parts,  its  real  conclusions 
have  been  fixed  upon  an  enduring  foundation,  and 
vinonary  specula^on  from  henceforth  banished 
fimn  its  precincts. 

The  evidence  which  geology  may  disclose  and 
vhicb  can  in  any  degree  bear  on  our  present  sub- 
ject must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  confined 
to  indications  of  superficial  action  attributable  to 
the  agency  of  water,  subsequent  to  the  latest 
period  of  tLe  regular  geological  formaticms,  and 
corresponding  in  character  to  a  temporary  inun- 
dation  of  a  quiet  and  tranquil  nature,  of  a  depth 
sufficient  to  cover  the  highest  mountains,  and, 
lastly  (as  indeed  this  condition  implies),  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  globe ;  or,  if  these  conditions 
^uld  not  be  fulfilled,  then,  indications  of  at 
least  something  approaching  to  this,  or  with  which 
the  terms  of  the  description  may  be  fairly  under- 
stood and  interpreted  to  correspond. 

Our  object,  then,  will  be  to  present,  in  as 
brief  a  summary  as  possible,  what  and  how  much 
of  evidence  of  the  kind  here  described  geological 
research  does  really  put  before  us ;  and  then  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  reference  it  may  bear  to 
the  terms  in  which  the  sacred  narrative  is  con- 
▼eyed. 

Of  those  geological  facts  which  seem  to  bear  at 
all  upon  such  an  inquiry,  the  first,  perhaps,  which 
strikes  us  is  the  occurrence  of  what  was  formerly 
all  included  under  the  common  name  of  iUhwiuniy 
bat  which  more  modem  research  has  separated 
into  many  distinct  classes.  The  general  term 
may,  however,  not  inaptly  describe  superficial 
accumulations  whether  of  soil,  sand,  gravel,  or 
loose  aggravations  of  larger  blocks,  which  are 
found  to  prevail  over  large  tracts  of  the  earth's 
•ur&ce,  and  are  manifestly  superinduced  over  the 
deposits  of  different  ages,  with  which  they  have  no 
connection. 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of  this  accu- 
mulated detritus  soon  showed  the  diversified  nature 
of  the  fragments  of  which  it  is  composed  in 
different  localities.  Investigati(Nis  were  made  by 
comparing  the  transported  fragments  with  the 
nearest  rocks  from  which  th^  could  have  been 
derived.  Hence  was  inferred  the  direction  of  the 
current  which  transported  them,  and  the  degree  of 
force  necessary  for  such  transport,  according  to 
their  sixe  and  nature,  and  the  character  of  the  inter- 
vening ground.  Hence  the  ctmclusion  was  in- 
evitable that  many  such  currents  in  diflerent 
directions  and  acting  with  difierent  degrees  of 
fcvce  must  have  occurred  to  produce  the  observed 
lesults.  It  was  soon  found  from  the  like  in&llible 
indications  that  these  different  instances  of  diluvial 
action  were  of  very  different  ages,  and  none  of 
more  than  local  extent,  though  some  must  have 
acted  over  considerable  tracts  of  coimtry.  In 
some  instances  the  most  palpable  evidence  has 
been  furnished  in  one  such  stratum  crossing  and 
overlying  another. 

In  other  instances  (perhaps  the  greater  number) 
there  is  equal  evidence  of  the  operation  having 
gobe  on  at  the  bottom  of  deep  water,  as  it  does 


at  present,  by  currents,  eddies,  tides,  &c.  Again, 
in  some  cases,  masses  of  what  had  once  formed  a 
diluvium  have  themselves  been  cleared  off  by 
some  new  current,  and  heaped  up,  leaving  the 
substratum  bare.  In  a  word,  with  reference  to 
cases  of  this  kind,  the  most  recent  researches  sim- 
ply point  to  a  continuation  of  the  same  great 
series  o{  long-sustained  natural  action  in  the  de- 
position of  detritus  and  the  gradual  elevation  of 
coasts,  covered  with  the  ordinary  accumulations  of 
mud,  sand, and  shingle,  which  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  analogous  causes  of  the  earlier  forma- 
tions. 

Geologists  have  collected  numerous  instances 
in  which  such  currents  are  shown  to  have  acted 
on  the  surface  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in 
difierent  directions ;  and  other  results,  such  as 
the  transportation  of  blocks  over  intervening  high 
ridges,  have  been  referred  to  the  floating  of  ice ; 
while  other  similar  results  have  been  traced  up  to 
the  action  of  glaciers  in  many  instances,  whatever 
may  be  the  probability  of  such  action  in  others. 

We  will  very  briefly  allude  to  anotlier  branch 
of  the  evidence.  The  extinct  volcanoes  in  the 
south  of  France  show  no  indications  of  having 
been  active  at  any  period  of  which  we  can  obtain 
an  idea  from  the  surrounding  state  of  things.  In 
several  instances  rivers  have  cut  their  channels 
through  the  solid  masses  of  lava  of  100  feet  in 
thickness ;  the  time  requisite  for  this  is  hardly  cal- 
culable. Other  portions  of  these  mountains  con- 
sist of  light  pumice  and  aggregations  of  cinders 
which  have  nevertheless  remained  wholly  undis- 
turbed. The  arguments  for  the  antiquity  of  Etna 
are  of  the  same  kind  ;  the  succession  of  eruptions 
which  have  contributed  to  form  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain  by  accumulations  of  lava  must  have 
been  carried  on  through  an  almost  immeasurable 
antiquity.  The  different  numerous  extinct  cra- 
ters on  its  sides  present  masses  of  loose  scorias  and 
a^es.  Precisely  the  same  descripti<m  is  found  to 
apply  to  extinct  volcanoes  in  Asia  Minor  and 
other  regions.  For  authorities  and  details  we  refer 
our  readers  generally  to  Mr.  LyelVs  Principles 
of  Geology,  and  the  abstracts  of  Proceedings  of 
the  G^logical  Society,  especially  those  relating 
to  the  researches  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Strick- 
land, in  Asia  Minor;  also  to  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche's 
Geological  Manual  ^especially  p.  172,  3rd  edit). 

The  general  result,  as  b^tring  on  our  pre- 
sent subject,  is  obviously  this:  the  traces  of 
currents,  and  the  like,  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  does  exhibit,  and  which  might  be  ascribed 
to  diluvial  action  of  some  kind,  are  certainly  not 
the  results  of  one  universal  simultaneous  sub- 
mergence, but  of  many,  distinct,  local,  aqueous 
forces,  for  the  most  part  continued  in  action  for 
long  periods,  and  oi  a  kind  precisely  analogous 
to  such  agency  as  is  now  at  work.  While,  fur- 
ther, many  parts  of  the  existing  surface  show  no 
traces  of  such  operations ;  and  the  phenomena  of 
the  volcanic  districts  prove  distinctly  that  during 
the  enormous  periods  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
craters  were  active,  no  deluge  could  possibly  have 
passed  over  them  without  removing  all  those 
lighter  portions  of  their  exuvifle  which  have  evi- 
dently remained  wholly  untouched  since  they 
were  ejected. 

Upon  the  whole  it  is  thus  apparent,  that  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  of  any  great  aqueous 
revolution  at  any  comparatively  recent  period 
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having  affected  the  earth*!  sarikce  over  any  con- 
siderable tract:  changes,  doubtless,  may  have 
been  produced  on  a  small  scale  in  isolated  dis- 
tricts. The  phenomena  presented  by  caves  con- 
taining bones,  as  at  Kirkdaleand  other  localities, 
are  not  of  a  kind  forming  any  breach  in  the 
continuity  of  the  analogies  by  which  all  the 
changes  in  the  surface  are  more  and  more  seen  to 
have  been  carried  on.  But  a  recent  simultaneous 
influx  of  water  covering  the  globe,  and  ascending 
above  the  level  of  the  mountains,  must  have  left 
indisputable  traces  of  its  influence,  which  not 
only  is  not  the  case,  but  tigainst  which  we  have 
seen  positive  facts  standing  out  Apart  from  the 
testimonies  of  geology  there  are  other  sciences 
which  must  be  interrogated  on  such  a  subject 
These  are,  chiefly,  terrestrial  physics,  to  assign  the 
possibility  of  a  supply  of  water  to  stand  all  over 
the  globe  five  miles  in  depth  above  the  level  of  the 
ordinary  sea ; — natural  history,  to  count  the  my- 
riads o{  species  of  living  creatures  to  be  preserved 
and  o(Hitinued  in  the  ark ; — mechanics,  to  con- 
struct such  a  vessel ;  with  some  others  not  less 
necessary  to  the  case.  But  we  have  no  disposition 
to  enter  more  minutely  on  such  points :  the  reader 
will  find  them  most  clearly  and  candidly  stated 
in  Dr.  Pye  Smith's  Geology  and  Scripture,  &c. 
p.  130,  3nd  edit. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  nature  and  possible 
solutions  of  the  difficulty  &us  presenteo.  We 
believe  only  two  main  solutions  have  been  at^ 
tempted.  One  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith 
(ib.  p.  294),  who  expressly  contends  that  there  is 
no  real  contradiction  between  these  facts  and  the 
description  in  the  Mosaic  record,  when  the  latter 
ia  correctly  interpreted.  This  more  correct  inter- 
pretation then  refers,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
proper  imp(Nt  of  the  Scripture  terms  commonly 
taken  to  imply  the  univereality  of  the  deluge. 
These  the  author  shows,  by  a  large  comparison  of 
similar  passages,  are  only  to  be  understood  as 
expressing  a  great  extent;  often,  indeed,  the  very 
same  phrase  is  implied  to  a  very  limited  region 
or  country,  as  in  Gen.  xli.  56;  Deut  ii.  25; 
Acts  ii.  5,  &c  Thus,  so  far  as  these  expressions 
are  ccmcemed,  the  description  may  apply  to  a 
local  deluge. 

Next,  die  destruction  of  the  whole  existing 
human  race  does  not  by  any  means  imply  this 
universality,  since,  by  ingenious  considerations 
as  to  the  multiplication  of  mankind  at  the  alleged 
era  of  the  deluge,  the  author  has  shown  that  ^ey 
probably  had  not  extended  beyond  a  compara- 
tively limited  district  of  the  East 

A  local  destruction  of  animal  life  would  also 
allow  of  such  a  reduction  of  the  immbers  to  be 
included  in  the  ark,  as  might  obviate  objectimis 
on  diat  score ;  and  here  again  the  Oriental  idiom 
may  save  the  necessity  of  the  UtercU  supposition 
of  every  actual  species  being  included. 

Again,  certain  peculiar  difficulties  cormected 
with  the  resting  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat  are 
combated  by  supposing  the  name  incorrectly 
applied  to  the  mountain  now  so  designated,  and 
really  to  belong  to  one  of  much  lower  elevation. 

Lastly,  this  author  suggests  considerations  tend- 
ing to  fix  the  region  which  may  have  been  the 
scene  of  the  actual  inundaticm  described  by  Moses, 
in  about  that  put  of  Western  Asia  where  there  is 
a  large  district  now  considerably  depressed  below 
the  level  of  the  sea  :  this  might  have  been  sub- 


merged by  the  ioint  action  of  rain,  and  in  devs- 
tion  of  the  bed  of  the  Persian  and  Indian  Seat. 
And,  finally,  he  quotes  the  opinions  of  serenJ 
approved  divines  in  confirmation  of  sudi  a  view, 
especially  as  bearing  upon  all  the  essential  rdi- 
gious  instruction  which  the  narrative  is  calcolated 
to  convey. 

Other  attempts  have  been  made  with  more  or 
less  probability  to  assign  particular  localities  as  the 
scene  of  the  Mosaic  deluge,  if  understood  to  barr 
been  partial.  Some  diluvial  beds  posterior  to 
the  tertiary  formations  have  been  occasionallT 
pointed  out  as  oflTering  some  probability  of  sodi 
an  origin.  Thus,  e.  g.  Mr.  W.  J.  HamiHoo, 
secretary  to  the  G^logical  Society,  in  his  Tew 
in  Asia  Minor  (vol.  ii.  p.  386),  found  in  the 
plains  of  Armenia,  especially  in  some  localitia 
near  Khorassan  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Aipacfasi 
or  Araxes,  a  remarkable  thin  bed  of  marl  con- 
taining sheUs  of  tertiary  (qu.  recent?)  ^ecies: 
these  he  attributes  to  a  local  deluge  occurring  (ai 
the  position  of  the  bed  indicates)  after  the  cei- 
sation  of  the  volcanic  action  which  hu  tdkcn 
place  in  that  district  He  expressly  adds  tbat 
he  regards  this  deluge  as  probably  coincident 
with  the  Mosaic ;  understanaing  the  latter  in  a 
restricted  or  partial  sense,  and  imagining  it  ex- 
plained by  physical  causes  which  might  hare 
followed  the  volcanic  action. 

How  far  tiiis  or  any  such  phenomenon  is  reooo- 
cilable  with  die  terms  of  me  Mosaic  narrttire, 
we  leave  our  readers  to  decide  for  themselves;  ftr 
our  own  part,  we  can  see  but  little  probability  is 
such  suppositions. 

Again,  with  respect  to  any  hypothesb  of  bed 
action,  we  may  observe  that  the  Scripture  na^ 
rative  dwells  emphatically  on  the  destxuctioD  d 
the  whole  existing  human  race.  Wherever,  that- 
fore,  we  look  for  the  evidences  of  a  local  deloge, 
it  must  be  ihown  to  extend  to  all  the  then  iaiia- 
bited  part  of  the  world.  This  might,  certainly, 
be  of  contracted  extent :  but  the  more  contiaetcd 
it  might  be,  in  proportion  the  more  full  finiaf  H 
have  been,  of  hunum  remains.  Now  it  is  qoite 
notorious  that  no  bed  attributable  to  dilurisl 
action  has  ever  been  found  containing  a  single 
bone  or  tooth  of  the  human  species.  We  moit 
therefore  contend  that  no  evidence  has  yet  bee» 
(Mdduced  of  any  deposit  which  can  be  identified 
with  the  Noadiian  deluge. 

The  only  other  mode  of  viewing  the  subject  ii 
that  which,  acceptiug  the  letter  of  the  Scriptunl 
narrative,  makes  the  deluge  strictly  unirenal; 
and  allowing  (as  they  must  be  allowed)  all  the 
difficulties,  not  to  say  contradictiotM^  in  a  nahnal 
sense,  involved  in  it,  accounts  for  them  all  bf 
sttpematuntl  agency.  In  fact,  the  terms  of  the 
narrative,  stricdy  taken,  may  perhaps  be  under- 
stood throughout  as  representing  the  whole  erotf, 
from  begiiming  to  end,  as  entirely  of  a  ndnca- 
lous  nature.  If  so,  it  may  be  said,  there  is  lo 
end  to  all  difficulties  or  question,  since  tfaoe  are 
no  limits  to  omnipotence ;  and  one  miracle  b  noi 
greater  than  another.  Thus,  Mr.  Lyell  (Prin- 
ciples of  Oeol.  iv.  219.  4th  ed.),  af^er  ably  re- 
capitulating the  main  points  of  evidence,  ss  far 
as  physical  causes  are  concerned,  remarks,  *u 
we  bdieve  tlie  flood  to  have  been  a  tempoisiT 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  the  J***^ 
world,  requiring  a  miraculous  intervention  of  to* 
divine  power,  then  it  is  evident  that  the  credibility 
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of  sodi  an  e?ent  cannot  be  enhanced  by  any  series 
of  inundations,  however  analogous,  of  which  the 
geoli^ist  may  imagine  he  has  discovered  the 
piooft.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  always  consi- 
dered the  flood,  when  its  universality,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  term,  is  insisted  on,  as  a  pre- 
ternatural event  &r  beyond  the  reach  of  philoso* 
phical  inquiry,  whether  as  to  the  causes  employed 
to  produce  it,  or  the  effects  most  likely  to  result 
from  it' 

In  a  word,  if  we  suppose  the  flood  to  have  been 
miraculously  produced,  and  all  the  difficulties 
thus  overcome,  we  must  also  suppose  that  it  was 
not  only  miraculously  terminated  also,  but  every 
trace  and  mark  cf  it  supematurally  effaced  and 
destroyed. 

Now,  considering  the  immense  amount  of  su- 
vetnatural  agency  thus  rendered  necessary,  this 
hypothesis  has  appeared  to  some  quite  imtenable. 
Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  particular  (whom  no  one  will 
suspect  of  any  leaning  to  scepticism),  enlarges  on 
the  difficulty  (p.  157,  and  note),  and  offers  some 
excellent  remarks  on  the  general  question  of  mi- 
racles (p.  84-89) ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
however  plausible  may  be  the  assertion  that  all 
miracles  are  alike,  yet  the  idea  of  supernatural 
agency  to  so  enormous  an  amount  as  m  the  pre- 
sent instance,  is,  to  many  minds  at  least,  very 
staggering,  if  not  wholly  inadmissible.  In  fact,  in 
stretching  the  argument  to  such  an  extent,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  may  be  trenching  upon 
difficulties  in  another  quarter,  and  not  sufficiently 
r^iarding  the  fotce  of  the  evidence  wi  which  any 
miracles  are  supported  [Miraclb]. 

In  any  such  discussion  with  regard  to  the 
deluge,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  into  account  its 
hearing  upon  the  early  history  of  mankind,  the 
propagation  of  the  race,  and  me  progress  of  arts 
and  civilization,  coupled  with  the  comparatively 
recent  date  commonly  assigned  to  this  event, 
viz.  about  2400  b.c.  On  such  a  subject  we  can 
only  be  guided  by  the  testimony  of  universal  his- 
tory and  experience  as  to  the  rapidity  of  the 
spread  of  population,  and  the  probable  causes 
jihich  could  lead  to  advance  in  civilizati<m 
among  some  tribes,  and  the  deterioration,  or  even 
total  loss  of  it  (as  originally  possessed  by  Noah) 
Among  others.  If,  then,  we  are  to  date  from  the 
Noachian  deluge,  it  is  evident  that  such  con- 
siderations with  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  must  at  least  claim  our  serious 
attention,  in  connection  with  the  Scripture  nar- 
rative. 

As  to  the  date  simply,  the  great  discrepancy 
in  tlie  chronology  of  the  patriarchs,  between  the 
existing  Hebrew,  the  Samaritan,  and  the  Septua- 
gint  versions,  has,  with  many,  tended  to  mrow 
doubts  upon  all  the  computations  alike,  as  more 
or  less  corrupted  or  interpolated. 

Again,  there  are  circumstances  ccmnected  with 
the  early  history  of  several  nati(ms,  which  have 
a]^)eared  to  some  writers  to  demand  a  still  greater 
extension  of  the  time.  The  Jesuit  missionaries  in 
Chiita  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  |m)ofs 
of  high  antiquity  evinced  in  the  records  of  that 
people,  that  they  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  dis- 
pemation'  to  adopt  the  Septuagint  chronology 
instead  of  that  of  the  Vulgate ;  and  even  con- 
fessed tliat  this  would  not  be  sufficiently  consistent 
with  the  antiquity  they  felt  obliged  to  assign  to 
the  Chinese  history.     The  Jesuit  Mailla  enters 
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most  into  detail  on  the  subject,  especially  as 
ccmnected  with  their  early  inventions  m  the  arts 
(see  Melanges  Asiatigues,  torn.  L). 

Other  writers  have  dwelt  upcm  the  various 
remains  indicating  a  spread  of  population  and  a 
degree  of  civilization  at  periods  too  early  to 
be  consistent  with  any  received  chronology 
among  the  Egyptians,  Mexicans,  Hindoos,  and 
other  nations;  and  the  probability  of  many 
of  those  arts,  of  which  they  exhibit  traces, 
having  been  originally  derived  from  a  still 
more  ancient,  widely  spread,  and  highly  civilized 
people  in  Central  Asia.  Some  interesting  remarks 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  papfr  '  On  the 
History  of  Magnetical  Discovery,  by  T.  S.  Davies, 
Esq.  F.R.S.'  inserted  in  the  British  Annual  for 
1827,  p.  246.  This  able  writer  argues  much  from 
the  unequal  progress  made  in  civilization  and  the 
arts  of  life  unda  different  conditions  of  national 
existence,  and  contends  that,  in  the  earlier  stages, 
that  progress  must  have  been  incalculably  slow, 
and  the  chronology,  consequently,  must  be  almost 
inddinitely  enlarged.  Indeed,  in  a  more  gene- 
ral point  of  view,  to  such  an  extent  is  this 
the  case,  if  we  follow  it  out  in  imagination  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  lowest  state  of  savage  life, 
that  others  have  felt  obliged  to  adopt  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  direct  divine  interposition  to  communi- 
cate certain  first  elements  of  civilization,  without 
which  no  race  ever  rises  above  the  savage  condi- 
tion (see  ArcbbpL  Whately  s  Political  Economy^ 
lect  V.  p.  133). 

Upon  the  whole,  the  discerning  inquirer  will,  on 
such  a  subject  as  the  present,  more  especially,  ad- 
mit the  reasonablmess  of  an  increasing  attention 
to  that  important  branch  of  criticism  which  teaches 
us  to  view  the  composition  of  the  different  portions 
of  the  sacred  writings  as  of  a  kind  specially  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  ideas  of  the  ages  to  which  they 
respectively  belong;  and  not  to  overstretch  the 
literal  interpretation  of  them  to  meet  the  concep- 
tions of  other  ages  and  other  stages  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advancement  of  mankind ;  or, 
in  the  judicious  language  of  the  learned  Semler— 
'  Jam  si  argumentum  atque  ingenium  librorum 
V.  T.  intueamur  piopius,  facile  patebit  hoc,  genti 
Israelitarum  prsecipue  istos  VAxos  fuisse  destina- 
tos,  et  ad  eorum  tempora  varia  et  varios  status 
maxime  respicere ;  muiime  autem  librorum  isto- 
rum  cunctas  partes  hominibus  onmium  temponim 
idem  atque  equale  prsBstare  boieticium  ^  {Instit 
Brev,  }  xxxii.). 

In  any  point  of  view,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  subject  involves  difficulties  of  no  inconsider- 
able amount ;  and  if,  after  due  consideration  of 
the  suggestions  offered  for  their  solution,  we  should 
still  feel  it  necessary  to  retain  a  cautious  suspense 
of  judgment  on  the  subject,  it  may  be  also  bonie 
in  mind  that  such  hesitation  will  not  involve  tlie 
dereliction  of  any  material  religious  doctrine. 

If  we  look  to  the  actual  tenor  of  the  whole  nar- 
rative as  delivered  by  Moses  (Gen.  viii.  and  ix.), 
we  shall  observe  thisLt  the  manifest  immediate 
fMirport  of  it  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  early  portion  of  his  history,  viz.  as 
forming  {lart  of  the  introduction  to  thb  law. 
Ttius  we  find  in  the  first  instance,  the  narrative 
dwelling  on  the  distinction  of  clean  and  un- 
clean b^ts  (vii.  2) ;  afterwards  on  the  covenant 
with  Noah ;  the  promise  of  future  enjoyment  of 
the  earth  and  its  fruits ;  the  prohibition  of  eating 
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blood ;  the  ptmiahment  of  muider  (ix.  4,  ftc.) ; 
all  constituting,  in  fieict,  tome  of  the  rudimeiU8 
out  of  which  the  Mosaic  law  was  framed,  and 
which  were  thus  brought  before  the  Israelites  as 
forming  an  anticipatory  sanction  for  it 

If  we  look  to  any-  further  applications  of  the 
narrative,  we  must,  of  course^  be  guided  by  the 
express  representations  of  tiie  sacred  writers  in 
regard  to  tbe  tenor  of  such  references  as  they  may 
make  to  it  Now  the  only  such  aj^lications  are 
purely  of  a  practical  nature,  in  which  certain 
points  in  the  narrative  are  introduced  by  way  of 
adaptation  to  the  subject  in  hand,  as  belonging  to 
a  history  familiarly  known,  and  thus  made  to 
furnish  topics  of  argument  or  admonition  to  those 
who  had  always  acknowledged  it  Regarded  in 
a  Christian  light,  the  narrative  is  important  solely 
in  respect  to  the  applications  made  of  it  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  these  are  oaly  of  the  follow- 
ing kind :  it  is  referred  to  as  a  warning  of  Christ's 
coming  (Matt  xxiv.  3S) ;  Luke  xvii.  27) ;  as  an 
assurance  of  judgment  on  sin  (2  Pet  ii.  5) ;  and 
of  God's  long-sufiering ;  while  the  ark  is  made  a 
type  of  baptism  and  Christian  salvation  (1  Pet 
iii.  20) ;  and  lastly,  Noah  is  set  forth  as  an  ex- 
ample of  faith  (Heb.  xi.  7). 

In  these  applications  no  reference  is  made  to  ihe 
physical  nature  of  the  event,  nor  even  to  its  literal 
universality.  They  are  all  allusions,  not  to  the 
event  abstractedly,  but  only  in  the  way  of  or^ti- 
merit  with  the  parties  addressed,  in  support  of 
other  truths :  an  appeal  to  the  Old  Testament 
addressed  to  those  who  already  believed  in  it — in 
the  first  of  the  instances  cited,  to  the  Jews — ^in  the 
others  to  Jetoiah  converts  to  Christianity  (compare 
1  Pet  i.  I  and  2  Pet  iii.  n.— B.  P. 

DEMAS  {h4iiMs)y  a  Thessalonian  Christian, 
who  was  tot  a  time  associated  with  St  Paul,  but 
who  afterwards  abandoned  him  at  Rome,*either 
from  being  discouraged  by  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  the  service,  or  in  pursuit  of  temporal  advantages 
(Col.  iv.  14;  Philem.  xxiv.;  2 Tim.  iv.  10> 
llie  usual  unfavourable  sense  attached  to  the  last 
text  seems  the  just  one. 

DEMETRIUS  (Air/i^pio;),  a  man's  name, 
denoting  a  votary  of  Cere»,  and  very  common 
among  the  Greeics.  The  persons  of  this  name 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Maccabees,  and  in 
the  New  Testament,  are — 

1.  DEMETRIUS  SOTER,  king  of  Syria. 
He  was  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  sumamed  Philopator ; 
but,  being  an  hostage  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his 
father's  death,  his  uncle,  the  notorious  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  assumed  the  crown  of  Syria,  and 
retamed  it  eleven  years.  After  him  it  was  held 
two  years  by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  was 
put  to  death  in  b.o.  162  by  Demetrius,  who  then 
arrived  in  Syria  and  secured  the  royal  heritage 
from  which  he  had  so  long  been  excluded.  He 
reigned  twelve  years,  b.o.  162*150.  The  points 
in  which  his  history  connects  him  with  the  Jews 
are  alone  of  interest  in  this  work,  and  these  points 
belong  to  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  [see  art 
Maccabbss].  Ta  his  time  belong  the  latter 
end  of  the  government  of  Judas  in  Israel  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Jonathan.  He  acted  op- 
pressively and  unjustly  towards  them;  but, when 
a  rival  arose  in  the  person  of  Alexander  Balas, 
he  bade  so  high  for  the  support  of  Jonathan  as 
to  create  a  doubt  af  his  sincerity ;  for  which  cause, 
as  well  as  fVom  resentment  at  the  injuries  he  had 


inflicted  on  them,  the  Jews  espoond  tiie  ctoK  sf 
Balas,  to  whose  success  they  in  no  sli^  dsgne 
contributed  [Alxxamdbr  Bai.as]. 

2.  DEMETRIUS  NICATOR,orNICAN0R, 
son  of  the  preceding,  but  who  was  excluded  fimm 
the  throne  till  b.c.  146,  by  the  success  of  Alex- 
ander Balas,  and  then  recovered  it  chiefly  bj  the 
assistance  oi  his  father-in-law  Ptolemy  I%ilo- 
metor.  He  at  first  treated  the  Jews  well,  but 
eventually  gave  them  so  much  cause  for  diMitii> 
faction  that  they  readily  espoused  the  caose  of 
Antiochus  Theos,  son  of  Alexander  Balaa  De- 
metrius underwent  many  vicissitudes,  and  pssKd 
several  years  (b.c.  141-135)  in  captivity  amoog 
the  Parthians,  from  which  he  eventually  retamed 
and  recovered  his  throne,  which  be  continued  to 
occupy  till  B.O.  126,  when  he  was  dciieated  ia 
battle  by  the  pretender  Alexander  Zebina,  and 
afterwards  slain  at  Tyre,  whither  he  had  fled 
[MaccabbbsI. 

3.  DEMETRIUS,  a  silversmith  at  Epben, 
who,  being  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Gapel 
under  the  preaching  of  Paul,  assembled  bis  ieUov- 
craftsmen,  and  excited  a  tumult  by  harangoia^ 
them  on  the  danger  that  threatened  the  wodbipsf 
the  great  goddess  Diana,  and  consequently  tocir 
own  craft  as  silversmiths.  Their  employnMOt 
was  to  make  < silver  shrines  for  Diana'  (Adi 
xix.  24) ;  and  it  is  now  generally  agreed  tbt 
these  '  shrines '  (yaods)  were  silver  models  of  ti» 
temple,  or  of  its  adytum  or  chapel,  in  which  ps- 
haps  a  little  image  of  the  goddess  was  plaeei 
Tbesei,  it  seems,  were  purchased  by  forogDen, 
who  either  could  not  perform  their  devotioos  H 
the  temple  itself,  or  who,  alter  having  done  n, 
carried  mem  away  as  memorials  or  for  jmrpOMi 
of  wordiip.  The  continual  resort  of  foreiginai  ti 
Ephesus  from  all  parts, 'on  account  of  the  at- 
gular  veneratieo  m  which  the  image  of  the 
goddess  was  held  [Artbhis],  must  have  reodcnd 
diis  manufacture  very  profitoble,  and  suffidently 
explains  the  anxiety  of  Demetrius  and  his  feUnr* 
craftsmen. 

4.  DEMETRIUS,  a  Christian,  meotiooed  viA 
commendation  in  3  John  12.  From  the  oa- 
nection  of  St  John  with  Ephesus  at  the  time  w 
Epistle  was  written,  some  have  su{^)osed  that  tfaii 
Demetrius  is  the  same  as  the  peceding,  and  tfast 
he  had  been  converted  to  Christianity.  But  ^ 
is  a  mere  conjecture,  rendered  die  more  uncertaiB 
by  die  commonness  of  the  name. 

DEMON.    The  words  Saffissy  and  land^m 
are  used  as  synon3rmous  both  by  profane  sad 
sacred  writers.    The  etymologies  they  respectirely 
assign  to  them,  all  point  to  some  supposed  cfas- 
racteristio  of  those  intelligent  beinit  to  whooi 
the  words  are  applied.     For  example,  Pktct,  is 
his  Cratybu  (voL  i.  p.  898,  ed.  Serran.),  derim 
the  word  from  U:tif*^*  '  knowing,'  in  allun* 
to  the  superior  intelligence,  and  conseqoait  cff* 
ciency,  ascribed  to  demons;   Eusebius  (/^ 
Evang,  iv.  5),  from  Z^iiutUmy  '  to  be  tenwed; 
others, as Proclus (in ffestMJ.), from  8a/«k'todii- 
tribute,"  because  demons  were  supposed  to  ssngB 
the  lots  or  destinies  of  mankind.    Tbewordiia 
question  are  used  by  heathen  writen  with  great 
utitude,  being   i4)plied  by  them,  1.  to  et^j 
onler  of  beings  superior  to  man,  including  ers 
the  Highest.     Aristotle  applies  9aifJm^  to  the 
Divinity,  Providence  f  AAk  X  23>    2.  1^  b 
applied  to  any  particular  divinity;  by  BoV 
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to  Venoi  (^lUad,  iil.) ;  and  in  7Z.  xrii.  98,  99, 
compared  with  104,  Baifutr  and  e«^f  are  used 
as  interchangeable  words ;  3.  to  the  inferior 
dirinities,  as  in  the  phrase  $to\  Kcd  iaifioyts', 
4.  to  a  class  of  beings  between  gods  and  men : 
minores  diis  et  majores  hominibus  (Lir.  viii.  20 ; 
Adam,  Jiom,  Ai^.  p.  287).  Of  these  latter 
some  were  habUually  benevolent,  and  others 
malignant.  The  word  demon,  by  itself,  occuis 
nsually  in  a  good  sense  in  heathen  writers;  the 
eril  are  distingaished  as  ialfioifis  kokoI  or  wo- 
mipoL  To  the  former  class  belong  the  tutelary 
genii  of  cities,  and  the  guardian  spirits  of  in- 
dividuals, as  the  demon  of  Socrates.  5.  By  an 
easy  metonymy  it  is  used  to  denote  fortune, 
chance,  fete.  In  the  Septuagint  the  word, 
though  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence,  is  used 
in  a  very  diversified  and  indefinite  manner :  Deut 
xxxiL  17,  TB',  ^fUifioy ;  Ps.  xc.  6,  nOp,  icufiS- 
rtovy  where  it  seems  to  mean  a  pestilential  blast 

(comp.  Isa.  xxviii.  2>  Heb.) ;  Ps.  xcv.  5,  D^^^^K, 

haifUpiov,  which  Symmachus  renders  iu^apicroi, 
and  Aquila,  MxXMrrot;  Isa.  xiii.  21,  TjIk^,  iat- 
fUmuff  Aquila,  TptxuiyTos;  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  D^^V, 
ieuftSFtoy;  Isa.  IxV.  10,  Hi,  SaifUiftoyf  which  seems 
explained  by  rixn  in  the  latter  part  of  the  verse; 
Vulg./oriwuo.  In  die  book  of  Tobit  (iii.  8),  we 
meet  with  trotnipby  Zaniiputv,  Since  no  distinct 
ideas  of  the  ancient  Jewish  doctrines  concerning 
demons  can  be  obtained  from  the  Septuagint,  we 
n«t  have  recourse  to  the  heathens,  and  from  dieir 
writings,  owing  to  the  universal  prevalence  of 
belief  in  demons,  ample  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. The  following  is  oflered  as  a  summary 
of  their  opinions. 

1.  Demons,  in  the  theology  of  the  Gentiles,  are 
middle  beings,  between  gods  and  mortals.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  Plato,  which  will  be  considered 
decbive — ray  rh  ZaiiUviov  /iera^6  iori  OfoD  tc 
<(al  9n(rtni :  <  Every  demon  is  a  middle  being  be- 
tween God  and  mortaL'  He  thus  explains  what 
he  means  by  a  middle  being — Oc^r  Mp^tf  oh 
fiymniu^  iXXk  8i2i  ieufjMtdwif  vaad  itrrw  if  dfuXia 
*•!  ^  SidUcrrof  $€ois  vphs  dy0p^wovs :  *  God  is 
'^  approached  immediately  by  man,  but  all  the 
commerce  and  intercourse  between  gods  and  men 
»»«  performed  by  the  mediation  of  demons.*  He 
•ntos  into  further  particulars — T^  ZaifiAvt6¥  4<my 
*ftaii^vo¥Kd  itawopefitvoy  $€ois  rh  Tap*  MpAwtop, 
^  dyBpiirots  rei  woii  Bt&y,  r&v  /ih  tAj  it^trtts 
«ol  Bwrleu,  r&p  tk  tos  iwnd^tis  <r€  jccd  ifioifidis 
Tdr  tfiKTMir :  <  Demons  are  reporters  and  carriers 
from  men  to  the  gods,  and  again  from  the  gods  to 
""^oi*  of  the  supplications  and  prayers  of  the  one, 
*^  of  the  injunctions  and  rewvds  of  devotion 
Jrom  the  other'  (PUto,  Sf/mpoa,  pp.  202,  203, 
*jn»ii.ed.8erran.).  *  And  this,*  says  the  learned 
Mede,  *  was  the  cecumenical  philosophy  of  the 

5»rtl«*  times,  and  of  the  times  long  before 
them.* 

2.  Demons  were  of  two  kinds;  the  one  were 
"*  iouls  of  good  men,  which  upon  their  de- 
P^re  from  the  body  were  called  heroes,  were 
"terwards  raised  to  the  dignity  of  demons,  and 
•?wequently  to  that  of  gods  (Plutarch,  De  Defect 
y^')'  Plato  (Cratylua,  p.  398,  tom.  i.  edit. 
^J"*n.),  says,  *  the  poets  speak  excellently  who 
r^  *bat  when  good  men  die  they  attain  great 
"5**"^  and  dignity,  and  become  demons.*  It  is 
^^  admitted  that  JambUchus,  Hieroclci,  and 
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Simplictus  use  the  words  angels  and  demons  in- 
discriminately. Philo  (De  GigantUme)  says 
that  souls,  demons,  and  angels,  are  only  different 
names  that  imply  one  and  the  same  substance ; 
and  he  affirms  (be  Somn.)  that  Moses  calls  those 
angels  whom  the  philosophers  call  demons.  It 
was  also  believed  that  the  souls  of  b(ui  men  be* 
came  evil  demons  TChalcid.  in  Platon,  Tim, 
cap.  135,  p.  330).  Accordingly  ZaifUvios  often 
occurs  in  ancient  authors  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
The  other  kind  of  demons  were  of  more  noble 
origin  than  the  human  race,  having  never  inha- 
bited human  bodies  (Plato,  Tim.  pp.  41,  42,  69, 
71,  75);  Apdeius,  De  Deo  Socraiis,  p.  690). 

3.  Those  demons  who  had  cmce  beoi  souls  of 
men  were  the  objects  of  i$nmecUate  toorahip 
among  the  heathens  (Deut.  xxvi.  14 ;  Ps.  cvi.  28; 
Isa.  viii.  19),  and  it  is  in  contradistinction  to 
these  that  Jehovah  is  so  frequently  called  *  the 
UvinffQod^  (Deut  v.  6,  &c.  &c. ;  Farmer's  Essay 
on  the  Demoniace,  passim). 

4.  The  headiens  oeld  that  some  demons  were 
malignant  by  nature,  and  not  merely  so  when 
provoiced  and  offended.  Plutarch  says, '  it  is  a 
very  ancient  opinion  that  there  are  certain  wicked 
and  malignant  demons,  who  envy  good  men,  and 
endeavour  to  hinder  them  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue, 
lest  they  should  bepartakers  of  greater  happiness 
than  they  enjoy  *  (Plut  Dion.  p.  958,  tom.  i.  edit. 
Paris,  1624).  On  this  passage  Bi^op  Newton 
remarks,  *  This  was  the  opiuion  of  all  the  later 
philosonhers,  and  Plutarch  undeniably  affirms 
it  of  the  very  ancient  ones*  (Dissert  on  the 
Proph,,  Lond.  1826,  p.  476).  Pythagoras  held 
that  certain  demons  sent  diseases  to  men  and 
cattle  (Diog.  Laert  VU.  Pythay,  p.  514,  ed. 
Amstel.).  Zaleucus,  in  his  pre&ce  to  his  Laws 
(t^pud  Stobaum,  Senn.  xlii.),  supposes  that  an 
evU  demon  might  be  present  with  a  witness  to 
infinence  him  to  injustice. 

In  later  times  Josepbus  uses  the  word  demon 
always  in  a  bad  sense,  as  do  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  when  using  it  as  from  them- 
selves f  and  in  their  own  sense  of  it  (De  Belt 
Jud.  vii.  6,  {  3).  '  Demons  are  no  other  than 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked,  that  enter  into  men 
and  kill  them,  unless  they  can  obtaiu  some  help 
against  them.*  For  proof  of  the  latter  assertion 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  contents  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  if  necessary  for  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  apparent  exceptions,  to  Farmer's 
Essay;  and  as  the  next  stage  of  the  inquiry  will 
usher  us  into  the  arena  of  controversy,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  embraced  of  announcing  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  exhibit  ourselves  as  partixans  of 
either  side  of  any  question  which  may  be  hereafter 
introduced,  but  simply  to  present  an  impartial 
view  of  the  UtertUure  it  may  involve. 

It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the  demons  of 
the  New  Testament  are  fallen  angels:  on  the 
contrary  it  is  maintained  by  Fanner,  that  the 
word  is  never  applied  to  the  Devil  and  his  angels, 
and  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  restricting 
the  term  to  spirits  of  a  higher  order  than  man- 
kind. They  who  uphold  ^e  former  opinion  urge 
that  our  Lord,  when  accused  of  casting  out 
demons  by  Beelsebub,  the  prince  of  demons,  re* 
plies.  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  (Mark  iiL 
23,  &c.)  9  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  6  2ara$ms 
and  6  9idfioXos  are  the  same,  and  hence  fieelie- 
bub  and  6  9tdfio\os  are  evidently  the  same  being. 

2n2 
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Doddridge  calb  this  a  demonstratioii  of  the  point, 
and  consequently  maintains,  that  *  Satan  was  con- 
sidered as  the  prince  of  the  demons  who  were  cast 
out  bj  Christ,  and  who  are  elsewhere  represented 
as  his  angels  (Family  Expositor,  i.  337,  Lond. 
1799).  It  is  replied,  that  if  ^is  argument  proves 
anything,  it  proves  that  the  word  Satan  is  equi- 
valent to  Soufi^ytoy,  and  that  Satan  is  here  only 
introduced  as  an  iUustroHonj  as  are  the  discords 
of  kingdoms  and  families  (Camnbeirs  Prelim, 
Dissert,  p.  190).  It  must  be  allowed  that  so 
important  a  conclusion  should  not  be  rested  on  a 
deduction  from  precarious  principles.  It  is  further 
urged;  that  it  is  hut  iair  and  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  use  the  word 
demons  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  was  under- 
stood by  their  contemporaries,  which,  as  it  appears 
from  Josephus  and  other  authorities,  was,  that  of 
the  spirits  of  the  wicked ;  and  that  if  diese 
writers  had  meant  any^ing  else  they  would  have 
given  notice  of  so  wide  a  deviation  from  popular 
usage.  The  writings  of  the  Fathers  show  that 
they  sometimes  understood  the  demons  to  be 
fallen  angels ;  at  other  times  they  use  the  word 
in  the  same  sense  as  tiie  ancient  philosophers. 
Justin  Martyr  affirms  (Apol.  i.  2,  p.  65)  that 
'  those  persons  who  are  seized  and  thrown  down 
by  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  such  as  all  men 
agree  in  calling  demoniacs,  or  mod." — J.  F.  D. 

DEMONIACS  (Saifiopt(6fi€yoi\  demonixed 
persons,  in  the  New  Testament,  are  those  who  were 
supposed  to  have  a  demon  or  demons  occupying 
them,  suspendmg  the  faculties  of  their  minds,  and 
governing  the  members  of  their  bodies,  so  that 
what  was  said  and  done  by  the  demoniacs  was 
ascribed  to  the  in- dwelling  demon.  Plato  (apud 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  405,  Oxon.)  affirms  that 
*  demoniacs  do  not  use  their  own  dialect  or 
tongue,  but  that  of  the  demons  who  have  entered 
into  them.'  Lucian  says,  *  the  patient  is  silent ; 
the  demon  returns  the  answer  to  the  question 
asked.*  Apollonius  tlius  addresses  a  youth  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed :  ^  I  am  treated  contumeliously 
by  the  demon,  and  not  by  thee*  (comp.  Matt 
viii.  28  and  31;  Mark  v.  2;  ix.  12;  Luke  viii. 
27,  32). 

The  correctness  of  the  opinion  respecting  those 
who  are  called  lioufioyi(6fi€ifoi  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  prevailed  among  the  Jews  and 
other  nations  in  the  time  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  has  been  called  in  question.  On  tlie 
one  hand  it  is  urged  that  the  details  of  the  evan- 
gelical history  afford  decisive  evidence  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  demoniacal  possessions  in  the  sense 
already  explained,  at  least  during  the  commence- 
ment of  Christianity ;  on  tlie  otlier  hand  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  accounts  in  question  may  all  be 
understood  as  the  phenomena  of  certain  diseases, 
particularly  hypochondria,  insanity,  and  epilepsy ; 
that  the  sacred  writers  used  the  popular  language 
in  reference  to  the  subject,  but  that  they  them- 
selves understood  no  more  than  that  the  persons 
were  the  subjects  of  ordinary  diseases.  Here 
issue  is  joined — and  it  is  to  the  evidence  in  this 
cause  that  our  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

Those  who  contend  that  the  demoniacs  were 
really  possessed  by  an  evil  spirit,  urge  the  fol- 
lowing considerations : 

1.  The  demoniacs  express  themselves  in  away 
unusual  for  hypochondnacal,  insane,  or  epileptic 
peEBOOS  (Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24);  they  pos- 
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sessed  supernatural  strength  (Mark  v.  4);  they 
adjure  Je9us  not  to  torment  them ;  they  auver 
the  questions  proposed  to  them  in  a  ratiooal  man- 
ner ;  they  are  distinctly  said  to  have '  come  out  of' 
men  and  to  have  *  entered  into  swine,'  and  that 
consequently  the  whole  herd,  amounting  to  aboat 
two  tnousand,  ran  violently  down  a  precipice 
into  the  sea  TMatt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  13>  The 
supposition  wnich  has  been  maintained  by  Lard- 
ner  among  others,  that  the  swine  were  drittn  mfo 
the  sea  by  the  demoniacs^  is  irreconcilable  with 
the  language  of  the  narrative,  being  also  highlj 
improbable  in  itself :  madmen  do  not  act  in  con- 
cert, and  rarely  pursue  the  same  train  of  maniacal 
reasoning. 

2.  No  mental  diseases  are  predicated  of  the 
dumb  (Matt  ix.  32),  or  of  the  blind  and  dumb 
(Matt  xii.  22).  Do  such  diseases  ever  pnxiace 
blindness  t 

3.  It  is  admitted  that  the  symptoms  of  tbe 
youth  described  Matt  xvii.  15;  Mark  ix.  17; 
Luke  ix.  39,  coincide  precisely  with  those  of  epi- 
lepsy, but  they  are  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
demon  in  that  very  accoimt. 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  to  have  been 
possessed  with  a  spirit  of  mvinationy  which  vas 
the  means  of  obtaining  much  gain  to  her  masten, 
and  to  have  understood  the  divine  commtniaD 
of  Paul  and  his  companions  (Acts  xvi.  17).  h 
this  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  an  abenatioD  of 
mindf 

5.  The  demoniacs  themselves  confess  that  tbej 
were  possessed  with  demons  (Mark  v.  9) :  ^ 
same  is  asserted  of  them  by  their  relatives  (Matt 
XV.  22).  The  Apostles  and  Evaugelists  assert  thst 
persons  possessed  with  demons  were  brought  onto 
Jesus  (Matt  iv.  24 ;  Mark  i.  32\  or  met  him 
(Luke  viii.  27).  Jesus  commands  them  not  to 
make  him  known  as  the  Messiah  (Mark  i.  34,  mar- 
gin^ ;  rebuked  them  (Matt  xvil  18^.  The  Ktan- 
gelists  declare  that  the  demons  aeparted  fins 
their  victims  at  his  command  (Matt  xvii.  IS; 
Mark  ix.  25. 26  ;  Luke  iv.  35 ;  xi.  14) ;  and  Jesai 
himself  asserts  it  (Luke  xiii.  32). 

6.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  in^ 
distinctions  between  the  diseased  and  tbe  de- 
moniacs (Mark  i.  32;  Luke  vi.  17,  18);  »d 
Jesus  himself  does  so  (Matt.  x.  8,  &c.). 

7.  The  demoniacs  knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  (/ 
God  (Matt  viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24;  v.  7),  and  tbe 
Christ  (Luke  iv.  41). 

8.  Jesus  addresses  the  demons  (Matt  viii.  32; 
Mark  v.  18;  ix.  25;  Luke  iv.  35);  so  doo 
Paul  (Acts  xvi.  18).  Jesus  bids  them  he  tiW 
(Mark  i.  25);  to  depart,  aud  enter  no  more  into 
the  person  (Mark  ix.  25). 

9.  In  Luke  x.  the  seventy  are  related  to 
have  returned  to  Jesus,  saying,  '  Lord,  even  d« 
demons  are  subject  t»  us  through  thy  name;'  and 
Jesus  replies,  ver.  18,  <  I  beheld  Satan,  as  hgbt- 
ning,  fall  from  heaven.' 

10.  When  Jesus  was  accused  by  the  Phanse« 
of  casting  out  demons  by  Beelsebub,  the  pin« 
of  the  demons,  he  argued  that  there  could  he  no 
discord  among  demoniacal   beings  (Matt  si>* 

25,  &c.). 

11.  Jesus  makes  certain  ^o^ititoM*  observatiaM 

respecting  demons  (see  Matt  xii.  43, 44);  whicli 
seem  like  facts  in  their  natural  history.  In  r^ 
gard  to  the  demon  cast  out  of  the  youth,  whicbtte 
disciples  could  not  cast  out,  he  says,/ tbi»  »•« 
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(i.  e,  of  demons)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
fasting.'  Can  these  words  be  understood  other- 
wise tiban  as  reFealing  a  real  and  particular  fact 
respecting  the  nature  of  demons  (Matt.  xvii.  21 'J  f 

12.  The  woman  which  had  a  spirit  of  innr- 
mity,  and  was  bowed  together  (Luke  xiii.  11),  is, 
by  our  Lord  himself,  said  to  have  been  bound  by 
Satan  (v.  16).  In  the  same  way  St  Peter  speaks 
of  all  the  persons  who  were  healed  by  Jesus,  as 
being  «  oppressed  of  the  devil '  (Acts  ac  38). 

13.  It  is  further  pleaded,  that  it  sinks  the 
importance  and  dignity  of  our  Saviour's  miracles, 
to  suppose  that  when  he  is  said  to  have  cast  out 
devils,  all  that  is  meant  is,  that  he  healed  dis- 
eases. 

To  these  arguments  the  opponents  of  ^e  theory 
of  real  demoniacal  possessions  reply,  generally, 
that   there  can  be   no  doubt  that  it  was   the 
general  belief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Sadducees,  and  of  most  other 
nations,  that  the  spirits  of  dead  men,  especially  of 
those  who  had  lived  evil  lives,  and  died  by  vio- 
lent deaths,  were  permitted  to  enter  the  bodies  of 
men,  and  to  produce  the  effects  ascribed  to  them 
in  the  popular  creed ;  but  the  fact  and  real  state 
of  the  case  was,  that  those  wno  were  considered 
to  be  possessed  were  afflicted  with  some  peculiar 
diseases   of    mind    or  body,   which,   their  true 
causes  not  being  generally  understood,  were,  as  is 
usual  in  such   cases,  ascribed  to  supernatural 
powers ;  and  diat  Jesus  and  his  apostles,  wishing 
of  course  to  be  understood  by  their  contempora- 
rin,  and  owing  to  other  reasons  which  can  be 
pointed  out,  were  under  the  necessity  of  express- 
ing tiiemselves  in  popular  language,  and  of  seem- 
ing to  admit,  or  at  least  of  not   denying,   its 
correctness.     They  farther  plead  that  the  fact, 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  demon  so  actu- 
ated the  possessed,  as  that  whatever  they  did,  was 
not  to  be  distinguished  ftom.  his  agency,  reduces 
the  question,  so  far  as  phenomerM  are  concerned, 
to  one  simple  inquiry,  namely,   whether  these 
phenomena  are  such  as  can  be  accounted  for  with- 
out resorting  to  supernatural  agency.  They  assert 
that  the  symptoms  (dedicated  of  demoniacs  cor- 
respond witn  the  wdinary  symptoms  of  disease, 
^d  especially  of  hypochondria,  insanity,  and 
epilepsy ;  that  the  sacred  writers  themselves  give 
intimations,  as  plain  as  could  be  expected  under 
^r  circumstances,  that  they  employed  popular 
language;   that  consequently  they  are   not   to 
be  considered  as  teaching  doctrines  or  asserting 
^*ct8  when  they  use  such  language ;  and  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  agency  of  departed  spirits  on  the 
bodies  of  men  is  inconsistent  with  certain  pe- 
culiar and  express  doctrines  of  Christ  and  ois 
apostles. 

With  regard  to  the  symptoms  related  of  the 
demoniacs,  it  is  urged  that  such  persons  as  were 
called  demoniacs  in  other  countries,  and  who 
■eem  to  have  laboured  under  precisely  the  same 
•ymptoms,  are  recorded  to  have  been  cured  by  the 
^  of  medicines,  Helleboro  quoque  purgatur 
h^pfuUicus  error  (Seren.  Sammon.  c.  27.  v.  607), 
*  Insane  delusion  is  remedied  by  hellebore.'  Jose- 
phus  and  the  Jewish  physicians  speak  of  medi- 
cines composed  of  stones,  roots,  and  herbs,  being 
'"eful  to  demoniacs  (Oittei,  f.  67).  The  cure 
01  diseases  by  such  methods  is  intelligible;  but 
w  It  rational  to  believe  that  the  spirits  of  dead 
***«»  were  dislodged  Cnom  human  bodies  by  medi- 
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cal  prescriptions?  Maimonides  (in  Sabot,  ii.  5) 
says,  *  all  kinds  of  diseases  which  are  called  me- 
lancholy, they  call  an  evil  spirit'  (comp.  Matt 
xi.  18;  John  vii.  20;  x.  20). 

1.  With  regard  to  tiie  two  demoniacs  at  Gadara 
(or  one,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke),  it  is  con- 
cluded that  they  were  madmen,  who  fancied  that 
there  were  within  them  innumerable  spirits  of  dead 
men.     Accordingly  they  dwelt  among  the  tombs^ 
about  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  were  believed 
to  hover,  went  naked,  were  ungovernable,  cried 
aloud,  attacked  passengers,  beat  themselves,  and 
had  in  their  phrensy  broken  every  chain  by  which 
they  had  been  bound.    Strength  almost  super- 
human is  a  common  attendant  on  insanity.    The 
subject  is  illustrated  by  Wetstein,  in  extracts 
from  Greek  medical  writers.    P.  ^gineta,  Ac- 
tuarius,  Caelius  Aurelianus,  also  tell  that  such 
persons  fancied  themselves  to  be  gods,  demons, 
wolves,  dogs,  &c. ;  hence  the  disorder  was  some- 
times called  \vKcu^p<avia,  or  KvvavBpweia.   Their 
question,  *  Art  thou  come  to  torment  us?'  refers 
to  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  insane  in  those 
times,  and  which  they  had  no   doubt  shared, 
in    the   endeavours   of  men   to  *  tame '  them. 
Both  Mark  and   Luke  the  physician  describe 
the  demoniac    as   ew^povovyrO)    in   'his  right 
mind,'  when  healed,  {which  implies  previous  m- 
sanity  (see  also  Matt  xii.  22;  xv.  28;  xvii.  18; 
Luke  vii.  21;  viii.  2;  ix.  42).     It  is  true  that 
these  demoniacs  address  Jesus  as  ^e  Son  of  Gkxl, 
but  they  might  have  heard  in  their  lucid  intervals 
that  Jesus,  whose   fame  was    already  diffused 
throughout  Syria,  was  regarded  by  the  people  as 
the  Messiah.     They  show  their  insanity,  *  their 
shaping  fancies,'  by  imagining  they  were  demons 
without  number,[and  by  requesting  permission  to 
enter  the  swine.    Would  actual  demons  choose 
such  an  habitation?    They  speak  and  answer, 
indeed,  in  a  rational  manner,  but  agreeably  to 
Locke's  definition  of  madmen,  *  they  reason  right 
on  false  principles,  and,   taking   their  fancies 
for  realities,  make  right  deductions  from  them. 
Thus  you  shall  find  a  distracted  man  fancying 
himself  a  king,  and  with  a  right  inference  require 
suitable  attendance.     Others,  who  have  thought 
themselves  glass,  take  the  needful  care  to  preserve 
such  brittle  bodies'  (Essay  on  Human  Under- 
standing,  vol.  i.  ch.  11,  §  12).    It  is  true  that 
Jesus  commands  the  tmclean  spirit  (so  called 
because  believed  to  be  the  spirit  of  a  dead  roan), 
but  he  does  this  merely  to  excite  the  attention  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  them  full  opportunity  to 
observe  the  miracle.     It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  madmen  drovrthe  swine,  but  merely 
that,  in  keeping  with  aU  the  circumstances y  the 
insanity  of  the  demoniacs  was  transferred  to 
them,  as  the  leprosy  of  Naaman  was  transferred 
to  Gehazi,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
miraculous  power  of  Christ ;  and  though  this  was 
a  punitive  miracle,  it  might  serve  the  good  pur- 
pose of  discouraging  the  expectation  of  temporal 
benefits  from  him.     If  the  demoniac  is  repre- 
sented as  worshipping  Jesus,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  insane  often  show  great  respect  to 
particular  persons. 

2.  The  men  who  were  dumb,  and  both  blind  and 
dumb,  are  not  said  to  have  been  disordered  in  their 
intellects,  any  more  than  the  blind  man  in  John  v. 
The  disease  in  their  organs  was  popularly  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  demons.    It  is  observable  that 
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in  the  parallel  pesage  (BCatt  ix.  32),  the  efnm- 
gelist  says  the  man  was  dtunb. 

3.  The  ijmptoms  of  epilepsy  in  the  yoath 
described  Blatt.  xvii.  15,  are  too  evident  not  to 
be  acknowledged.  If  the  opinion  of  relatives  is 
to  be  pressed,  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  this 
case  the  father  says  his  *  son  is  lunatic/  It  was 
most  probably  a  case  of  combined  epilepsy  and 
lunacy,  which  has  been  common  in  all  ages. 
Epilepsy  was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the 
moon  in  those  times.  The  literal  interpretation 
of  popular  language  would  therefore  require  us 
to  believe  that  be  was  *  moonstruck,'  as  well  as  a 
demoniac.  A  curious  instance  of  the  influence  of 
popular  modes  of  speech,  even  on  those  who  are 
ccmscious  of  its  incorrectness,  is  oflered  in  the 
case  of  Hippocrates,  who,  though  he  wrote  a  hook 
to  prove  that  epilepsy  is  not  a  sacred  malady, 
t.  e,  influenced  by  some  divinity,  is  never^less 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  it  that  very  appel- 
lation. In  the  same  way  a  learned  physician 
ftill  speaks  of  lunacy,  St.  Anthony's  fire;  and 
persons  of  educatbn  speak  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  fallmg  stars,  as  we  adl  use 
phrases  derived  from  the  rites  and  religion  of  the 
Gentiles. 

4.  The  damsel  at  Philippi  is  said  by  Luke  to 
have  been  possessed  with  a  Ty€VfM  Tl^Bwpos,  a 
•pint  of  ApoUo,  It  was  her  fixed  idea.  The 
gift  of  divination  is  said  by  Cicero  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  Apollo  (De  Divinat,  i,  5). 
Insane  persons,  pretending  to  prophesy  under 
the  influence  of  Apollo,  would  be  likely  to  gain 
money  from  the  credulous.  A  belief  among 
the  common  people  that  the  ravings  of  insanity 
were  sacred,  was  not  confined  to  Egypt.  The 
larvati,  the  lymphatici,  the  cerriti  of  the  Romans 
signify  possessed  persons.  The  apostle,  who  taught 
that  an  *  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,'  did  not 
believe  in  the  reality  of  her  soothsaying.  Many 
demoniacs  are  mentioned,  the  peculiar  symptoms 
of  whose  diseases  are  not  stated,  as  Mary  Magda^ 
lene  (Mark  xvi.  9),  out  of  whom  Jesus  cast  seven 
demons,  t.  e.  restored  from  an  inveterate  insanity 
(seven  being  the  Jewish  number  of  perfection), 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  united  agency  of 
seven  spirits  of  the  dead.  Yet  she  is  said  to  have 
lieen  healed  (Luke  viii.  2). 

5.  If  Jesus  forbade  the  demoniacs  to  say  he 
was  the  Christ,  it  was  because  the  declaration  of 
such  persons  on  the  subject  would  do  more  harm 
than  good.  If  be  rebuked  them  he  also  rebuked 
tlie  wind  (Matt  viiL  26),  and  the  fever  TLuke  iv. 
39).  If  it  be  said  of  them,  they  departed,  so  it  is 
alto  said  of  the  leprosy  (Mark  i.  42). 

6.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament  make  a  distinction  between 
the  diseased  and  those  possessed  of  demons,  or 
whether  they  specify  the  demoniacs  by  themselves, 
as  they  specify  the  lunatics  (Matt.  iv.  24),  merely 
as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  class  of  the  sick.  It 
is,  however,  most  important  to  observe  that  St 
Peter  includes  '  all  *  who  were  healed  by  Jesus, 
under  the  phrase  KoraSvyatrrcw/i^povs  iirh  rod 
9iafi6\ov,  many  of  whom  were  not  described  by  the 
Evangelists  as  subjects  of  demoniacal  possession, 
which  is  urged  as  a  striking  instance  of  the  usus 
loquendi.  Sometimes  the  specification  of  the  de- 
moniacs is  omitted  in  the  general  recitals  of  mira- 
culous cures  (Matt.  xi.  5^  and  this,  too,  on  the 
important  occas<  """ding  to  John 
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the  Bapdft  an  acooont  of  the  miracnlootcvidaice 
attendmg  his  preaching  (Matt.  xi.  5).  Does  not 
this  look  as  if  they  were  considered  as  incliideil 
under  the  sick  f 

7.  It  cannot  be  prored  tfiat  aU  the  demnnisfs 
knew  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 

8.  It  is  admitted  that  Jesus  aUdrases  fiie  de- 
mons, but  then  it  may  be  said  tiiat  his  doing  lo 
has  reference  partly  to  the  persona  tkemseket  m 
whom  demons  were  supposed  to  be,  and  partly  to 
the  bystanders ;  for  the  same  reason  that  he  re- 
buked the  winds  in  an  audible  voice,  as  also  tlie 
fever.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the  oaseof  tbe 
demoniac  (Mark  t.  8),  it  is  said — md  imipin 
airr6y,  die  man,  rl  cot  (a^ofiOf  not  abrh,  tbe 
ZaiiUytow.  The  same  words  occur  in  Luke 
viii.  30. 

9.  With  regard  to  our  Lord's  reply  to  the  seventy, 
it  will  not  be  urged  that  it  was  intended  of  a  bctl 
fidl  of  Satan  ^m  heaven,  unless  it  may  be 
supposed  to  allude  to  his  primeval  expulsion ;  but 
this  sense  is  scarcely  relevant  to  the  occasion.  1^ 
then,  the  literal  sense  be  necessarily  departid 
from,  a  choice  must  be  made  out  of  ^  vaiioai 
figurative  interpretations  of  which  the  words 
admit;  and  taking  the  word  Satan  here  in  iti 
generic  sense,  of  whatever  is  inimical  or  opposed 
to  the  Ghispel,  Jesus  may  be  understood  to  say,  I 
foresaw  the  glorious  results  of  vour  mission  in  tbe 
triumphs  which  would  attend  it  over  the  noit 
formioable  obstacles.  Heaven  is  oilen  used  in 
the  sense  of  political  horison  (Isa.  xiv.  12, 13; 
Matt  xxiv.  29).  To  be  cast  from  heavm  to 
hell  is  a  phrase  for  total  downfall  (Lukex.  13; 
Rev.  xii.  7*9).  Cicero  says  to  Mark  Antony,  Yen 
have  hurled  your  colleagues  down  from  heaves. 
Satan  is  here  used  tropically.  Our  Lord  doei 
not,  therefore,  assert  the  real  operation  of  demons. 

10.  In  the  refutation  of  the  charge  that  be  csit 
out  demons  by  Beelzebub,  the  prince  of  the 
demons,  he  simply  argues  with  the  Phansea 
upon  their  own  principleSf  and  'judges  them  out 
of  dieir  own  mouth,'  without  aswiming  the  trfitk 
of  thoseprinciples. 

11.  Tlie  fkcts  he  seems  to  assert  respecting  tbe 
wandering  of  demons  dirotigh  dry  places  (MstL 
xii.  45),  were  already  admitted  in  the  pofiolsr 
creed  of  the  Jews.  They  believed  that  demooi 
wandered  in  desolate  places  (Baruch  iv.  S^)* 
Uixm  these  ideas  he  founds  a  parable  or  simifi- 
tude,  without  involving  an  opinion  of  their  accu- 
racy, to  describe  'the  end  of  this  generatiaL' 
The  observations  respecting  prayer  and  fiuting 
seem  to  have  relation  to  that  faidi  in  God  which 
he  exhorts  his  apostles  to  obtain.  Pimyer  and 
fasting  would  serve  to  enable  them  to  peroeire 
the  divine  suggestion  which  accompanied  emy 
miracle,  and  which  the  apostles  had  no/t perceind 
upon  this  occasion,  though  given  them,  becaoie 
their  animal  nature  had  not  been  sufilciently  sob- 
dued. 

12.  The  application  of  the  term  Satan  to  the 
case  of  ihe  woman  who  had  a  sjnrit  of  infirmity, 
is  plainly  an  arffttmentum  ad  hominem.  It» 
intended  to  heighten  the  antithesis  between  tbe 
loosing  of  an;  ox  from  his  stall,  and  hosiny  tbe 
daughter  of  Abraham  whom  Soton,  as  they  be- 
lieved, had  bound  eighteen  years.  _, 

13.  The  objection  taken  firom  Ae  suj^k** 
consequence  of  explaining  the  casting  <**  J* 
demons  to  signify  no  more  than  the  cure  of  d** 
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aaa,  that  it  tcodi  to  lower  lite  dignity  of  the 
SaTioui't  miiacle^  depeudi  upon  lite  nailer'*  com- 
plczion  of  mind,  duc  [vior  luiDTledge  of  the  k1&- 
tire  di|{iuty  of  minclc*,  and  ume  otber  llungi, 
poliaja,  of  which  we  ue  not  competent  judgei. 

'  II  to  be  otaetred,  that  tlw  Iheorr    ' 
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43;  a  Cor.  V.  I;  PbU.  i.  31).  With  i«gard  b> 
the  fallen  angeli,  the  tepfeaentatiotu  of  their 
tei^finem«tU  are  totally  oi^ned  to  the  notioD  of 
their  vandaiug  aboat  the  world  and  tioinenting 
it*  inbabitanta  (3  Pel.  ii.  i ;  Jade,  ver.  6).  If  it 
be  nld  that  Jenu  did  not  correct  the  pnmlar 
opinion,  itill  he  nowhere  deoiee  that  the  pbeoo- 
meaa  in  que«tian  aroie  from  diieaKa  only.  He 
look  no  aide ;  it  wu  not  hit  province.  It  waa  not 
neccBaiy  to  attack,  the  iiii>C0DCeptiDn  in  a  formal 
manner  1  it  would  be  luf^lanlEd  whenever  bii 
doctrine  respecting  the  itale  of  the  dead  wa<  em- 
braced. To  haTe  done  w  would  haire  engaged 
oar  Loid  in  proUi:  argument!  with  a  pajde  in 
wbom  tbe  notion  woi  lo  deeply  rooted,  and  bare 
led  bim  away  too  mucb  ftom  Ibe  purpow*  of  big 
ministry.  '  It  voi  one  of  the  man;  thing!  he  had 
to  uy,  but  tbey  could  not  then  bear  them.'  It  ii 
flnally  urged  that  die  antldemoniacal  theory  doe* 
not  detract  linm  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Savimr,  tbe  RsLty  of  his  miraclei,  or  tbe  inte- 
giity  of  the  biitoriani.  Subjudia  lit  eit  (Jahn'a 
BAluchm  ArchdologU  i  "Vl  laet't  Bibliichet  Btal- 
yvrttrbachja^.  'BeiwHene ;'  Md«»  Stuart»S*rtc4<» 
^  Angelology  in  Bibliothtca  Sacra,  Landau  ajid 
Hew  York,  1813>— J.F.  D. 

DENAIUUS  {iiiiiifiiirX  tbe  pinclpal  lilrer 
coin  of  tbe  Bomani,  which  took  iti  name  from 
baring  been  originallj  equal  to  ton  aies.  It  wai 
in  later  tima  (aflv  b.o.  217)  curroil  obo  among 
the  Jewi,  and  is  the  coin  which  ig  called  <  a 
penny'  in  tbe  Auth.  Ven^  Tbe  denarii  were 
nnt  coined  in  B.O.  aS9,  or  four  yean  after  tbe 
Bnt  Puaic  war,  and  tbe  nme  ancient  ipeci- 
nxni  are  rauch  heavier  than  thoae  of  later  date. 
Ihoae  coined  in  tbe  early  period  of  the  common- 
wcaltb  hare  the  arerage  weiglit  of  60  gtaini,  and 
thne  coined  under  the  empire  of  32'3  graini. 
With  some  allowance  for  alloy,  the  former  would 
n*  worth  8-6248  pence,  nr  8^^.,  and  lbs  latter, 
?'S  pencc^  or  7^    It  ba)  been  nippcaed,  bow- 


^denarii  mentioned  in  the  Ooipeli  muit  have 
be^  of  (he  fanner  weight  and  value,  although 
^<  in  the  luual  computation.  A  denarius  wai 
tbeday-waga  of  a  laWurer  in  Paleitine  (Mutt. 
^'3,9,  13);  and  the  daily  pay  of  a  Roman 
•oldierwaa  leu  (TaciL  Ann.  i  17>.  In  tbe  time 
H  Quilt  (be  denariut  bore  (he  image  of  tbe  em- 
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lEHBE  (A^pft)>  a  »mall  town  of  Lycaooia, 
in  Alia  Minor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurian  moun- 
taim,  60  milei  loutb  by  ant  from  Iconiuoi,  and 
IS  mile*  cut  of  Lyitra.  It  wai  the  birth-plaee  of 
Gaiiu,  tbe  friend  and  fellow-trareller  of  Paul 
(Act*  Ki.  4) )  and  it  WO)  to  thig  place  tliat  Paul 
and  Bamabai  fled  when  expelled  from  Iconium, 
Aj>.  41  (Acta  liv.  6). 

DESERTS.  In  tbe  Eaat,  wide,  ertended 
plains  are  usually  liable  (o  drought,  and  conse- 
quently to  barrenness.  Hence  the  Hebrew  Ian* 
guage  describes  a  plain,  a  deiert,  and  on  unfruU- 
>/»aiie,  by  the  same  word,  naiJIaniiaA.  The 
term  which  is  in  general  rendered  '  wilderness,' 
*a*lt3  mtijiar,  means,  properly,  a  graang  tract, 
uncultirated  and  destitute  of  wood,  but  St  for 
posture — a  heath  or  iteppe.  The  piuturM  of  iht 
viitdtmeu  are  mmtioiiMl  in  Ps.  lir,  13 ;  Joel  i. 
19;  Luke  IV.  4 ;  and  may  be  very  well  explaineil 
by  nference  to  the  foct^  that  even  the  Desert  of 
Arabia,  which  is  utterly  burnt  up  with  exceaive 
drought  in  summer,  i>  in  wiuIct  and  spring  co- 
vered with  rich  and  tender  herbage.  Whence  it  ii 
that  the  Arabian  tribe*  retreat  into  tb^  deaeita  on 
the  B]mroadi  of  tbe  autumnal  rains,  and  when 
spring  ha*  ended  and  Ibe  diougliti  commence, 
return  to  Ibe  land*  of  riren  and  mountain*,  in 
search  of  tbe  paiturc*  which  (he  deiert*  no  longer 
aOoid.  The  some  word  may  therefore  denote  a 
region  which  is  desert,  and  also  one  which,  at 
staled  seasons,  contains  rich  and  abundant  pas- 
tures. But  in  fact  the  woid  tranatated  in  our 
Biblea  by  'detert'  or  'wilderness'  often  menus  no 
more  tlion  (be  common,  uncultivated  grounds  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  towiu  on  which  ^  lobabit- 
anti  giaied  tlieir  domestic  cattle. 

A  great  desert  or  wildemas  ia  generally  ei- 
prea*ed  by  the  word  tlD>tP^  yethimon,  from  Dt^ 
yaiham,  *  to  be  waste  or  '  desolate'  (1  Sam.  uiii. 
19,34;  Isa.aliii.19,20).  This  word  is  eapecialty 
applied  to  that  desert  of  Stony  Arabia  iu  wbicb  the 
Israelites  sojourned  under  Moses  (Num.  iii.  30; 
iiiii.28;P>.'liviii.7,liiviii.40,&c.).  Thiswa* 
the  most  terrible  of  Ibe  deserts  with  which  (be  Israel- 
ites were  acquainted,  and  the  only  reai  desert  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  ia  deactibed 
under  Ahabia;  as  i*  also  that  Easteni  desert 
extending  ftota  tbe  eastern  border  of  the  country 
beyond  Judfea  to  the  Eupluates.  It  is  empha- 
tii^ly  called  '  tbe  Desert,'  without  any  proper 
name,  m  Exod.  xxiii.  31 ;  Deut.  li.  24. 

The  sevoal  daerta  or  wildernesses  mentioned 
in   Scripture  are  the   following,  which  will 

DEVIL.       [biMOH  ;    SlTAIC.] 

DEUTER(>CANONICAL  BOOKS,  a  term 
applied  in  modem  times  to  denote  those  sacred 
book*  which,  originally  denominated  ecclesiojticai 
and  apoaypluU,  were  not  in  the  Jewish  or  Hebrew 
Canon,  but,  oa  being  contained  in  (he  old  Greek 
versions,  weie  publicly  read  in  (he  early  Christian 
Church  [Cahou,  Avocktpua], 

It  i*  acknowledged  by  all  that  these  books  nem 
had  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Canon.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Profesvn-  Alber,  of  Pesth  (who  consideii 
them  aa  of  equal  authority  with  the  received 
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books  of  the  Hebrew  Ganon\  observes : — *  The 
Deutero-canonical  books  are  those  which  the  Jews 
had  not  in  their  Canon,  but  are  notwithstanding  re- 
ceived bj  the  Christian  Church,  concerning  which, 
mi  this  very  account  of  their  not  having  been  in 
the  Jewish  Canon,  there  has  existed  some  doubt 
even  in  the  Church  *  (Institut  Hermeneut,  vol.  i. 
ch.  viii.  ix.).  Joseph  us,  a  contemporary  of  the 
apostles,  after  describing  the  Jewish  Canon  (CorUr, 
Ap,  i.  8),  which  he  says  consists  of  22  books, 
remarks :  '  but  from  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  to 
within  our  memory  there  have  been  several  things 
committed  to  writing,  which,  however,  have  not 
acquired  the  same  decree  of  credit  and  ati- 
thorUy  as  the  fonner  books,  inasmuch  as  the 
tradition  and  succession  of  the  prophets  were 
leas  certain.*  It  has  been  shown  by  Horaemann 
(Observat  ad  illust.  cbctr.  de  Canon.  V.  T,  ex 
Philone)  that,  although  Philo  was  acquainted 
with  the  books  in  question,  he  has  not  cited  any 
one  of  them,  at  least  with  the  view  of  establishing 
any  proposition. 

Among  the  early  Christian  writers,  Jerome, 
iti  his  Prefaces,  gives  us  the  most  complete 
information  that  we  possess  regarding  the  au- 
thority of  these  books  in  his  time.  After  enu- 
merating the  22  books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon, 
consisting  of  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
Hagiographa,  he  adds :  '  This  prologue  I  write 
as  a  preface  to  ^e  books  to  be  translated  by  us 
from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  that  we  may  know 
that  all  tiie  books  which  are  not  of  this  number 
are  apocryphal;  therefore  Wisdom,  which  is  com- 
monly ascribed  to  Solomon  as  its  author,  and 
the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Tobit, 
and  the  Shepherd,  are  not  m  the  Canon^  Again, 
in  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  books 
of  Solomon  from  the  Hebrew,  he  observes: — 
'  These  diree  books  (Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and 
Canticles)  only  are  Solomon's.  There  is  also  the 
Book  of  Jesue  the  eon  of  Sirach,  and  another 
pseud-epigraphal  book,  called  tlie  Wisdom  of 
Solomon  ;  the  former  of  which  I  have  seen  in 
Hebrew,  called  not  Ecclesiasticus,  as  among  the 
Latins,  but  the  Parables;  with  which  likewise 
have  been  joined  Ecclesiastes  and  the  Song  of 
Songs,  that  the  collection  might  the  better  re- 
semble the  books  of  Solomon  both  in  matter  and 
design.  The  second  is  not  to  be  found  at  all  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  the  style  plainly  evinces  its 
Greek  original :  some  ancient  writers  say  it  is  a 
work  of  Philo  the  Jew.  As,  therefore,  the  Church 
reads  Judith  and  Tobit,  and  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees, but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  Ca- 
nonical Scriptures;  so  likewise  it  may  read  these 
two  books  for  the  edification  of  the  people,  but 
not  as  of  authority  for  proving  any  doctrines  of 
religion  {ad  ofdificationem  pMns,  non  ad  autho- 
ritaiem  ecclesiasticorttm  dogmatum  confirman- 
dam)  J'  Of  Bamch  he  says,  that  he  does  *  not 
translate  it,  because  it  was  not  in  Hebrew,  nor 
received  by  the  Jews.'  He  never  translated  Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus,  or  either  of  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  observes,  that  *  such  books  as  are 
not  of  the  twenty-four  *  letters  are  to  be  utterly 
rejected'  (Pref.  to  Ezra),     In  his  Preface  to 

*  The  variations  in  the  numerical  divisions  of 
these  books,  many  of  which  are  extremely  fan- 
ciful, do  not  afiect  the  identity  of  the  canon 
itself. 
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Judith  he  says,  in  like  maimer, '  Among  the  He- 
brews this  book  is  read  among  the  hoffio^rapka 
(or,  according  to  some  manuscripts,  tqfoetypha), 
whose  authority  is  not  judged  sufficknt  to  support 
disputed  matters.'  He  adds,  at  the  same  tnne, 
that  *  the  Council  of  Nice  is  said  to  have  induded 
it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  holy  Scriptures.'  We 
have,  however,  no  authority  for  sufqiosixig  &st 
tiie  Council  of  Nice  ever  ibrmed  socb  a  catdogne. 
There  is  no  account  of  the  matter  in  any  ef  its 
acts  which  have  reached  us.  There  is,  indeed, 
a  catalogue,  as  is  observed  by  Mr.  Jones,  at* 
tribnted  by  Pappus,  in  his  Synodieon,  to  thb 
Council,  widi  this  relation — ^  That  the  bishops 
there  assembled  were,  by  a  rery  extnumhnary 
miracle,  convinced  which  were  inspired  snd 
which  were  apocryphal  hooka,  after  this  manner  >— 
Having  put  all  the  books  that  laid  claim  to  iDS|»- 
ration  under  the  communion-table  (rp  0cif  rpa- 
ir^Cp)  in  a  church,  they  prayed  to  God  that  tbne 
which  were  of  divine  inspiratien  might  be  ibond 
above,  or  upon,  the  table,  and  those  which  we» 
apocryphal  might  be  found  under;  and  acooid* 
ingly,  as  they  prayed,  it  came  to  pass.'  lliii  is 
universally  acxnowledged  to  be  a  fable,  and  Car- 
dinal BeUarmine  (De  Verbo  Dei)  admits  tiist 
there  could  have  been  no  canon  determined  on  by 
the  Nicene  Council,  as  in  that  case  none  would 
have  ventured  to  have  rejected  it ;  but  he  sup> 
poses  that  Jerome  may  have  found  in  some  of  its 
acts,  now  lost,  some  citation  from  the  book  of  Jn* 
dith.  Bellarmine  further  admits  that  in  Javae't 
time  the  ecclesiastical  books,  al&mtgb  read  in  the 
churches,  were  neidier  in  the  Jewish  nor  Christim 
Canons,  inasmuch  as  no  General  Council  had 
yet  determmed  anything  concerning  them. 

We  have  alreiidy  noticed  Jeromes  remarb 
respecting  the  additions  to  the  book  of  Dantd 
[Danixi.,  Apocryphal  Additions  to'].  In  R* 
ference  to  these  it  was  that  Jeromes  cooten- 
porary  Rufinus,  once  his  familiar  firiend,  bat 
now  his  bitter  enemy,  remarked  in  his  secood 
invective  s^inst  him — 'Who,  in  that  host  of 
learned  men,  presumed  to  compile  the  diviiK 
instrument  which  the  Apostles  ddivered  to  tlK 
churches,  and  the  deposit  of  the  Holy  Spirit  f  Is 
it  not  a  compilation,  when  certain  parts  are  al- 
tered, and  an  error  said  to  be  corrected  f  lor  the 
whole  history  of  Susanna,  which  afibrded  such  an 
example  of  chastity  to  the  Church  of  God,  has 
been  cut  off.  Is  die  authority  of  one  man  no* 
to  supersede  the  whole  of  the  Seventy  trandatois, 
who,  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  translated  the 
whole  Bible  without  differing  in  a  single  woidt 
[Alluding  to  a  fable  now  long  exploded]. 
Peter  ^vemed  the  Roman  Church  for  twenty- 
four  years.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  be 
gave  the  Church  the  Scriptures,  which  wcie 
recited  while  he  sat  and  taught  What!  did 
Peter  deceive  the  Church,  and  give  false  books, 

knowing  that  the  true  ones  were  acknov- 

ledged  by  the  Jewsf  But  he  will  perhaps  aay* 
Peter  was  an  unlettered  man.     What,  tboD,  will 

he  say  of  Paul? I  will  receive  no  truth 

which  Peter  and  Paul  did  not  teach.  The  fol- 
lowing are  your  own  words : — "After  four  bun- 
dred  years  &e  simple  ears  of  the  Latins  are  m^ 
to  be  offendei)  with  new  doctrine ;"  but  now  y<w 
say — «  Every  one  who  believes  that  Susinn»» 
married  or  unmarried,  afforded  no  example  of 
chastity,   has  errecL"    It  is  not  true.     And— 
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^  Everj  one  who  tbought  that  the  boy  Daniel  was 
filled  with  the  H0I7  Spirit,  and  convicted  the 
elders,  has  erred.^^  It  is  not  true.  **  The  Church 
Universal  throughout  the  world,  consisting  either 
of  those  who  are  in  the  body  or  those  who  are  in 
the  Lord,  whether  holy  confessors  or  holy  mar- 
trrs,  who  have  sung  the  Hymn  of  the  Children, 
tttve  all  erred,  and  sung  &lsely  !**  Therefore,  after 
four  hundred  years,  the  truth  of  the  law,  bought 
at  a  price,  proceeds  from  the  Synagogue/ 

To  this  angry  invective  Jerome  replied — '  I 
only  state  what  the  Hebrews  are  accustomed  to 
say  against  the  history  of  Susanna,  and  the  Song 
of  the  Children,  and  the  fable  of  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  which  are  iu>t  found  in  the  Hebrew 
volume.  My  accuser  shows  himself  to  be  a  sUly 
sycophant  I  did  not  give  my  own  opinion,  but 
what  they  are  accustomed  to  say  against  us.* 
For  his  own  views  on  this  subject,  none  of  which 
he  retracts,  he  refers  Rufinus  to  his  Pre&ce. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  invectives  of 
Rofinus  have  no  reference  to  any  other  writings 
than  the  history  of  Susanna  and  the  Song  of  the 
Three  Children.  In  &ct,  Rufinus  himself  made  the 
sime  distinction  in  regard  to  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture that  Jerome  did.  After  enumerating  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  exactly 
according  to  the  Jewish  canon,  saying,  *  These 
are  the  volumes  which  the  Fathers  have  included 
in  the  canon,  and  out  of  which  they  would  have 
us  }m>ve  the  doctrines  of  our  £uth;'  he  adds  — 
*  however,  it  ought  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 
also  other  books  which  are  not  canonical^  but  have 
been  called  by  our  forefathers  eecleaiastical ;  as 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and  another  called  the 
Wisdom  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  among  the 
Latins  is  called  by  tiie  general  name  of  Eccle- 
siasticus,  by  which  title  is  denoted  not  the  author 
of  the  book,  but  the  quality  of  the  writing.  Of 
the  same  order  is  the  book  of  Tobit,  Judith,  and 
the  books  of  the  Maccabees.  In  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  book  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hernias, 
which  is  called  the  *  Two  Ways,  or  die  Judgment 
of  Peter ;'  all  which  they  would  have  to  be  read 
in  the  diurches,  but  not  alleged  by  way  of  au- 
dwrity  for  proving  articles  of  faith.  Other  Scrip- 
tures they  call  apocryphaly  which  they  would 
not  have  to  be  read  in  diurches*  (In  Symb, 
Apo8t.). 

There  have  thus  been  three  divisions  made  by 
^  ancients,  viz.  the  Cancmical  Scriptures,  the 
Ecclesiastical,  and  the  Apocryphal,  or  otherwise, 
tiie  Canonical  and  the  Apocryphal,  of  which  latter 
there  are  two  kinds,  viz.  tiiose  which,  having 
luithing  contrary  to  the  £uth,  may  be  profitably 
lead,  although  not  authentic,  and  those  which  are 
injurious  and  contrary  to  the  faith.  It  is,  how- 
ler, maintained  by  Professor  Alber  that,  when 
Jerome  and  Rufinus  said  the  Ecclesiastical  books 
were  read  for  edification,  but  not  for  confirming 
articles  of  fitidi,  they  only  meant  that  they  were 
not  to  be  employed  in  controversies  with  the  Jews, 
^*ho  did  not  acknowledge  their  authority.  These 
Fathers,  however,  certamly  put  them  into  the 
•ame  rink  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas. 

The  earliest  catalogue  which  we  possess  of  the 
^ks  of  Scripture  is  that  of  Melito,  Bishop  of 
^^>dis,  preserved  by  Eusebius.  From  his  state- 
«n«nt,  written  in  the  year  170,  it  seems  evident 
^t  there  had  been  then  no  catalogue  authorized 
■7  the  Church  or  any  public  body.    He  enume- 


mtes  the  books  of  the  Jewish  Canon  only,  from 
which,  however,  he  omits  the  book  of  Esther 
[Esther]. 

The  firat  catalogue  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
drawn  vp  by  any  public  body  in  the  Christian 
churchy  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  Phrygia,  supposed  to 
be  held  about  the  year  365.  In  the  two  last 
canons  of  this  Council,  as  we  now  have  them,  there 
is  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  Scripture 
nearly  conformable,  in  the  Old  Testament,  to  the 
Jewish  canon.    The  canons  are  in  these  words, — 

'  That  private  Psalms  ought  not  to  be  said  in 
the  church,  nor  any  books  not  canonical,  but  only 
die  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment The  books  of  die  Old  Testament,  which 
ought  to  be  read, are  diese — l.G^esis ;  2.  Exodus; 
3.  Leviticus;  4.  Numbers;  5.  Deuteronomy; 
6.  Joshua,  son  of  Nun ;  7.  Judges,  with  Ruth ; 
S.  Esther;  9.  1  and  2  Kingdoms;  10.  3  and  4 
Kingdoms;  11.  1  and  2  Remains;  12.  1  and 
2  Esdras;  13.  the  book  of  150  Psalms;  14. 
Proverbs;  15.  Ecclesiastes ;  16.  Canticles;  17. 
Job;  18.  the  Twelve  Prophets;  19.  Isaiah;  20. 
Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  the  Lamentations  and 
the  EnisUes;  21.  Ezekiel;  22.  Daniel.'  We 
have  already  given  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment as  enumerated  by  this  Council  (see  Amtilb- 
oomsna). 

This  catalogue  is  not,  however,  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  genuine.  '  Possibly  learned 
men,"  says  Lardner,  *  according  to  the  difierent 
notions  of  the  party  they  have  been  engaged  in, 
have  been  led  to  disregard  the  last  canon ;  some 
because  of  its  omitting  the  Apocryphal  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  others  because  it  has  not 
the  book  of  Revelation.'  Basnage,  in  his  History 
of  the  Churchy  observes  that  'Protestants  and 
Catholics  have  eoually  disparaged  this  synod.* 
<  It  is  said,*  remarxs  Lardner,  <  that  the  canons  of 
this  Council  were  received  and  adopted  by  some 
General  Councils  in  after  times;  nevertheless jper- 
haps  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that  those 
General  Councils  received  the  last  canon,  and 
exactly  approved  the  catalogue  of  said  books 
therein  contained,  without  any  addition  or  dimi- 
nution, as  we  now  have  it*  (see  Mansi*s  Concilia^ 
ii.  574). 

But,  besides  the  Hebrew  canon,  the  reader  will 
have  observed  that  ih&e  were  certain  other  books 
publicly  read  in  the  primitive  church,  and  treated 
with  a  high  degree  of  respect,  although  not  con- 
sidered by  the  Hebrews,  ftom  whom  they  were 
derived  (see  the  passage  above  cited  from  Jose- 
phus)  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  former. 
These  books  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the 
copies  of  the  Septuagint,  which  was  generally 
made  use  of  by  the  sacred  vrriters  of  the  New 
Testament  It  does  not  appear  whether  the  Apos- 
tles gave  any  cautions  against  the  reading  of 
these  books ;  and  it  has  been  even  supposed  that 
they  have  referred  to  them.  Others,  however,  have 
maintained  that  the  principal  passages  to  which 
they  have  referred  (for  it  is  not  pretended  that 
they  have  cited  them)  are  from  the  canonical 
books.  The  following  are  the  passages  here  al- 
luded to : —     (^See  next  page,) 

Some  of  the  uncanonical  books,  however,  had 
not  been  extant  more  than  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  at  most  at  the  Christian  era,  and  could 
only  have  obtained  a  place  in  the  Greek  Scrip- 
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Rom.  xl24 
Heb.  i.  13 

„    xi.  5 
Bom.  xiii.  1 

w     ii.  11 
G«l.  ii.  6 
Eph.  Fi.  9 
Goloss.  iiL  23 
1  Peter  i.  24 
James  i.  10 
1  Cor.  X.  10 
James  ii.  23 
Lake  x.  41 
1  Theat.  iv.  3 
Matt  TiL  12 

1  Cor.  X.20 
John  X.  22 
Heb.  xi.  35 
Matt  ix.  13 

2  Cor.  xiii.  6 
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vi.  7 


Ecclus.  xiv.  17 

Jadith  viii.  25 

„  ▼.  22 
Tobit  iv.  7     ; 

„     iv.  17  ' 

„  iv.  15 
Banich  iv.  7 

1  Mace  iv.  69 

2  Mace  vi.  7 
Pmjer  of  Manasses 

3  Esdras  iii.  12 


see  Isaiah  xL  13 


Gen.  V.  24 
Prov.  viiL  15, 16 


see  Deut  x.  17 

see  Isaiah  xl.  6 
(Lat)  Nam.  xiv.  15 


Ecdos.  xiv.  15 


tores  a  short  time  before  this  period ;  but  the 
onlj  copies  of  the  Scriptures  m  existence  for 
the  fint  three  hundred  years  after  Christy  either 
among  the  Jews  or  Christians  of  Gkeece^  1^7; 
or  Afinca,  contained  these  books  without  any 
mark  of  distinction  that  we  know  of.  The  He- 
brew Bible  and  language  were  quite  unknown 
to  them  during  this  period,  and  the  most  learned 
were,  probably,  but  ill-informed  on  the  subject, 
at  least  before  Jerome*s  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures from  the  original  Hebrew.  The  Latin 
versions  before  his  time  were  all  made  from  the 
Septuagint  We  do  not,  indeed,  find  any  cata- 
logue of  these  writings  before  the  Council  of 
Hippo,  but  only  individual  notices  of  separate 
books.  Thus  Clement  of  Alexandria  (StramatOy 
A.D.  211),  cites  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and 
Ecclesiasticus,  and  Origen  refers  to  several  of 
these  books,  treating  them  with  a  high  degree  of 
veneration.  <  There  is,*  says  Eusebins,  <  an  epistle 
of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Origen,  in  which  he 
intimates  his  doubt  on  the  histOTy  of  Susannah  in 
Daniel,  as  if  it  were  a  spurious  and  fictitious 
composition ;  to  which  Origen  wrote  a  very  iiill 
answer.*  These  episdes  are  both  extant  Otigen, 
at  great  length,  vmdicates  these  parts  of  the  GJreek 
version — ^for  he  acknowledges  that  they  were  not 
in  the  Hebrew — from  the  objectians  of  Africanus, 
asserting  that  they  were  true  and  genuine,  and 
made  use  of  in  Gredc  among  all  the  churches  of 
the  Gentiles,  and  that  we  should  not  attend  to 
the  fraudulent  comments  of  the  Jews,  but  take 
that  only  for  true  in  the  holy  Scriptures  which  &e 
Seventy  had  translated,  for  that  this  only  was  con- 
firmed by  Apostolic  authority.  In  the  same  letter 
he  cites  the  book  of  Tobit,  and  in  his  second  book 
De  PricipiiSf  he  even  speaks  of  the  Shepherd  of 
Hennas  as  divinely  inspired.  Origen,  nowever, 
uses  very  different  language  in  regard  to  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,  and  the  Assumption  of  Moses. 

The  local  Council  of  Hippo,  held  in  the  year 
of  Christ  393^  at  which  the  celebrated  Augustine, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Hippo,  was  present,  formed 
a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  of  ^  Old  and 
New  Testament,  in  which  the  ecclesiaHical  books 
were  all  included.  They  are  inserted  in  the  ibl- 
lowing  order  in  its  36th  canon,  vis. : — 

*  That  nothing  be  read  in  die  church  besides 
the   Canooical   Scriptures.      Under    die  name 


of  Canonical  Scriptures  are  reckoned  GeDeB% 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteraoomy, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  4  books  of  Kings,  Be- 
mains.  Job,  Psalms  of  David,  5  books  of  Solomon, 
12  books  of  the  Pro^ets,  Isaiah,  Jeremisli, 
Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Tobit,  Judith,  Hesther,  Esdm. 
2  books,  Maccabees,  2  books.'  [For  the  books  of 
the  New  Testament  see  tuproy  Amtilxoombka.] 
'  But  for  the  confirmatian  of  this  canon  tfas 
churches  beyond  the  seas  are  to  be  consulted.* 
The  passions  of  the  martyrs  were  also  pennittad 
to  be  read  on  their  anniversaries. 

The  third  Council  of  Carthage  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  held  in  397,  at  wluch  Auielia^ 
bishop  of  Carthage,  presided,  and  at  which  Au- 
gustine was  present^  consisting  in  all  of  fbity-ftnr 
bishops,  adopted  the  same  catalogue,  whidi  was 
confirmed  at  the  fourth  Council  of  Carthage,  h^ 
in  the  year  419.  The  reference  said  to  hare 
been  made  from  the  third  Council  of  Cartfasf^ 
held  in  397,  to  PopeBoni&ce  [Amtilxooiuna], 
is  a  manifest  anachronism  in  the  copies  of  the 
acU  of  this  council  (see  L' Abbe's  CondUd^  m 
the  pontificate  of  B(mi&ce  did  not  commcncs 
before  417.  It  has  beoi,  therefore,  conjectund 
that  this  reference  belongs  to  the  fburtii  couneiL 

As  St  Augustine  had  great  influence  at  that 
Councils,  it  must  be  of  importance  to  ascer- 
tain his  private  sentiments  on  this  subject   Hi* 
eminent  man,  who  was   bom   in    354,  oome- 
crated  bishop  of  Hippo  (the  present  Bona)  ia 
395,  and  died  in  430,  in  the  seventy-sixth  yesr 
of  his  age,  writes  as  follows  in  the  year  397  ^^ 
'  The  entire  Cancm  of  Scripture  is  comprised  in 
these  books.    There  are  5  of  Moaes,  vis.  Gcnesii, 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteronomy;  1 1^ 
Joshua,  1  of  Judges,  1  small  book  called  Roth, 
which  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  beginning  o^ 
the  Kingdoms,  the  4  books  of  the  Kingdoms,  sad 
2  of  the  Remains,  not  following  one  another,  bat 
parallel  to  each  other.    These  are  historical  boob 
which  contain  a  succeuon  cf  times  in  the  crdtf 
of  events.    There  are  others  which  do  not  obsstve 
the  order  of  time,  and  are  unconnected  together 
as  Job,  Tobit,  Esther,  and  Judith,  the  2  boob  of 
Maccabees,  and  the  2  books  of  Esra,  which  Isit 
do  more  observe  the  oider  of  a  regular  sacoenon 
of  events,  after  that  contained  in  the  Kingdomi 
and  Remains.    Next  axe  iho  Propbets,  smoiW 
which  is  1  book  of  the  Psalms  of  UKni,  and  I 
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of  Solomon,  vis.  Proverbs,  Canticles,  and  Eccle- 
siastet;  for  these  2  books,  Wisdom  and  Eccle- 
siasticus,  are  called  Solomon*s  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  haye  a  resemblance  to  his 
writings :  for  it  is  a  very  general  opinion  that  they 
were  written  by  Jesus  &e  son  of  Sirach,  which 
books,  however,  since  they  are  admitted  into 
authority,  are  to  be  reckoned  among  prophetical 
books.  The  rest  are  the  books  of  those  who  are 
properly  called  prophets,  as  the  several  books  of 
the  12  Prophets,  which  being  found  together,  and 
never  separated,  aro  reckoned  1  book.  The 
names  of  which  prophets  aro  these :  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kuk,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi. 
After  these  the  four  Prophets  of  large  voluntes, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  EzekieL  In  diese  44 
books  is  comprised  all  the  authority  of  Uie  Old 
Testament'  (Db  Doctr.  Ckrist).  [For  the  New, 
we  Antilboombna  :  they  are  the  same  with  those 
now  received.] 

It  has  been,  indeed,  maintained  that  Augustine 
altered  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  in  his  Retractations  (see  Hender- 
son On  Itupiration,  p.  495)  ;  but  the  only  passage 
in  this  work  bearing  on  the  subject,  which  we  can 
discover,  is  that  wherein  he  ccmfeases  his  mistake 
in  terming  Ecclesiasticus  a  prophetical  book. 

Augustine  has  been  also  supposed  to  have  testi- 
fied to  the  inferior  authority  of  these  books,  from 
his  saying  that  one  of  them  was  read  from  the 
rtader*$  place.  *  The  sentiment  of  the  book  of 
Wisdom  is  not  to  be  rejected,  which  has  deserved 
to  be  recited  for  such  a  long  course  of  years  from 
the  $tep  of  the  readers  of  the  church  of  Christ, 
sod  to  be  heard  with  the  veneration  of  divine 
•Qthority  from  the  bishop  to  the  humblest  of 
the  laics,  faithful,  penitents,  and  catechumens* 
[BiAccABxaa]. 

What  the  result  of  the  reference  from  Africa 
to  die  '  churches  beyond  the  seas  *  may  have 
been,  we  can  only  judge  from  the  letter  which  is 
sud  to  hare  been  writtoi  m  tiie  subject  by  Inno- 
cent I.,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  St  Exupere,  bishop  of 
Toulouse,  in  the  year  405.  In  this  letter,  which, 
although  disputed,  is  most  probably  genuine, 
Innocent  gives  the  same  catalogue  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  as  those  of  the 
cooncils  of  Hippo  and  Carthage,  omitting  only 
the  book  of  Esther. 

The  next  catalogue  is  that  of  th^  Roman 
9^nuici],  drawn  up  by  Pope  Oelasius  and  seventy 
^'i'^ps.  The  genuineness  of  the  acts  of  this 
council  has  beoi  questioned  by  Pearson,  Cave, 
and  the  two  Basnages,  but  vindicated  by  Pagi 
and  Jeremiah  Jones.  The  catalogue  is  identical 
^di  die  preceding,  except  in  the  order  of  the 
books. 

Some  of  the  most  important  manuscripts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  whicn  have  descended  to  us 
^'cre  written  soon  after  this  period.  The  very 
ncient  Alexandrian  MS.  now  in  die  British 
Museum  contains  the  following  books  in  the 
<*der  which  we  here  give  them,  together  with  the 
■""JfiMd  catalogue : — 

*  Oenesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deutero- 
nomy, Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth;  8  books.— King- 
J«»«,  4 ;  Remains,  2 ;  6  books.— 16  Prophets,  vii., 
Josea,l;  Amos,  2;  Micah,  3;  Joel,  4;  Oba- 
™»,5;  Jonah, 6 ;  Nahum,  7;  Ambacum,  8 ;  Ze- 
IH>>nttli,9;Haggai,10;  Zechariah,  11 ;  Malachi, 
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12:  Isaiah,  13;  Jeremiah,  14;  Ezekiel,  15;  Da- 
niel,  16;  Esther;  Tobit;  Judith;  Ezra,2;  Mac- 
cabees, 4;  Psalter  and  Hymns;  Job;  Proverbs; 
Ecclesiastes ;  Canticles;  Wisdom;  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  Sirach ;  4  Gospels ;  Acts,  1 ;  7  Catholic 
Epistles;  14  Epistles  of  Paul;  Revelation;  2 
Epistles  €/{  Clement;  together  *  ♦  ♦  •  books; 
Psalms  of  Solomon.*  These  books  are  emudly 
incorporated  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate  (which  was  originally  translated  from 
the  Septuagint).  Those  which  Jerome  did  not 
translate  fbom  the  Hebrew  or  Cheek,  as  Wisdom 
and  Ecclesiasticus^  were  adopted  from  the  older 
Latin  version. 

Although  the  Canon  of  Scripture  aeemed  now 
to  be  so  far  settled  by  the  decrees  of  these 
Councils,  all  did  not  conceive  themselTes  bound 
by  them ;  and  it  is  observed  by  Jahn  {ItOrod.) 
that  they  were  not  otherwise  to  be  understood 
than  <  that  the  ecclesiastical  books  enumerated 
in  this  catalogue  were  to  be  held  as  useful  for 
the  edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  confirmation  of  doctrines  of  faith.' 
Such  appears  at  least  to  have  been  the  sentiment 
of  many  eminent  divines  between  this  period  and 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Bishop  Cosin,  in  his  excellent  SchoUutio 
History  of  the  Canotiy  furnishes  to  this  efiect 
a  host  of  quotations  from  vrriters  of  the  middle 
ages,  including  Yen.  Bede,  John  of  Damascus, 
Alcuin,  Peter  Mauritius,  Hugh  de  St  Victor, 
Cardinal  Hugo  de  St  Cher,  the  author  of  dw 
ordinary  GlosSf  and  Nicholas  Lyrantis.  Of 
these  some  call  the  Deutero-canonicu  books  *  ex- 
cellent and  useful,  but  not  in  the  canon  ;*  others 
speak  of  them  as  *  apocryphal,  that  is,  doubtful 
Scriptures,*  as  not  having  been  *  written  in  the 
time  of  the  prophets,  but  in  that  of  the  priests, 
under  Ptolemy,*  &c.,  as  not '  equalling  the  sub- 
lime dignity  of  the  other  books,  yet  deserving 
reception  for  their  laudable  instruction,*  classing 
them  with  the  writings  of  Jerome,  Augustine^ 
Ambrose,  and  Bede,  and  making  a  marked  dis- 
tinction not  only  between  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
Canons,  but  even  between  parts  of  the  Deutero- 
canonical  writings.  Mr.  Archibald  Alexander 
also  (Canon  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  ascer^ 
tained)  cites  several  of  the  same  authorities :  he 
has,  however,  in  one  instance,  evidently  mistaken 
Peter  Lombard  for  Peter  Comestor,  the  author  of 
ihe  Scholastic  History.  At  the  era  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, we  find  James  Faber  of  Etaples  and  Car- 
dinal Cajetan  expressing  themselves  to  the  same 
effect,  and  the  learned  Sanctes  Pagnini,  in  his 
translation  of  the  Bible  from  the  original  lan- 
guages, published  at  Lyons  in  1528  (the  fiist  Bible 
diat  contained  die  division  into  verses  with  the 
present  figures),  dedicated  to  Pope  Clement  VII., 
distinguished  die  ecclesiastical  books,  which  he 
says  were  not  in  the  canon,  by  the  term  Haffio- 
grapha.  For  a  description  of  this  rare  work,  see 
Christian  Remembrancer,  vol.  iv.  p.  419,  in  a 
treatise  '  On  the  division  of  verses  m  the  Bible,* 
by  the  author  of  the  present  article. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
formation, when  the  question  of  the  Canon  of 
Smpture  was  wannly  discussed.  Long  before 
this  period  (viz.  in  1380),  Wiclifi'bad  published 
his  translation  of  die  Bible,  in  which  be  substi- 
tuted another  prologue  for  Jerome*s;  wherein, 
after  enumerating  the  'twenty-five*  books  of  the 
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Hebrew  Canon,  he  adds — 'Whatever  book  if  in 
the  Old  Testament,  begides  these  twenty-five, 
shall  be  set  among  the  Apocrypha,  that  is,  without 
authority  of  belief.'  He  also,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish the  Hebrew  text  from  the  Greek  interpo- 
lations, inserted  Jerome's  notes,  rubricated,  into 
the  body  of  the  text. 

Although  Martin  Lutlier  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  his  translation  of  the  Bible  in  1523, 
yet,  as  it  was  published  iu  parts,  he  had  not  yet 
made  any  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of 
books,  when  Lonicer  published  his  edition  of  the 
Greek  Septuagint  at  Strasburg  in  1526,  in  which 
he  separated  the  Deutero-canonical,  or  Apocryphal, 
hooks,  from  those  of  the  Jewish  Canon ;  for  which 
he  was  severely  castigated  by  Morinus  (see 
Masch's  edition  of  Le  hong' gB^liothecaBiblica, 
vol.  ii.  p.  268).  Arias  Montanus  went  still 
further,  and  rejected  them  altogether.  In  1534 
the  complete  edition  of  Luther's  Bible  appeared, 
wherein  those  books  which  Jerome  had  placed 
inter  apocrypha  were  separated,  and  placed  by 
themselves  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
mider  the  title  *  Apocr3rpha ;  that  is.  Books  which 
are  not  to  be  considered  as  equal  to  holy  Scrip- 
ture, and  yet  are  useful  and  good  to  read.' 

A  few  years  ader,  the  divines  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  assembled;  and  among  the  earliest  sub- 
jects of  their  deliberation  was  the  Canon  of 
Scripture.  *  The  Canon  of  Augustine,'  says  bishop 
Marsh,  *  continued  to  be  the  Canon  of  the  ruling 
party.  But  as  there  were  not  wanting  persons, 
especially  among  the  learned,  who  from  time  to 
time  recomm^ded  the  Canon  of  Jerome,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Council  of  Trent  to  decide 
between  the  contending  parties'  (Comparative 
View,  p.  97).  The  Tndentine  Fathers  had 
consequently  a  nice  and  difficult  question  to 
determine. 

On  the  8th  April,  1546,  all  who  were  present 
at  the  fourth  session  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
adopted  the  canon  of  Augustine,  declaring, '  He 
is  auo  to  be  anathema  who  does  not  receive  these 
entire  books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  be  read  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  are  found  in  the  ancient  editions 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sacred  and  canonical, 
and  who  knowingly  and  wilfuUy  despises  the 
aforesaid  traditions ' 

We  are  informed  by  Jahn  (Introduction),  that 
this  decree  did  not  affect  the  distinction  which 
the  learned  had  always  made  between  the  cano- 
nical and  deutero-canonical  books,  in  proof  of 
which  he  refers  to  the  various  opinions  which 
still  prevail  in  his  church  on  the  subject,  Bei^ 
nard  Lamy  (Apparatus  Biblicus,  ii.  5)  deny- 
ing, and  Du  Pin  (Prolegomena)  asserting,  that 
the  books  of  the  second  Canon  are  of  equied  au- 
tliority  with  those  of  the  first.  Those  who  desire 
further  information  will  find  it  in  the  two  ac- 
counts of  the  controversies  which  took  place  at 
tlie  council  on  this  subject;  one  from  the  pen 
of  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  the  other  by  Father  Paul 
Sarpi,  the  two  eminent  historians  of  the  Coimcil. 
Professor  Alber,  to  whom  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, having  doiied  that  any  such  distinction 
as  that  maintained  by  hb  brother  Professor, 
Jahn,  can  lawfUlv  exist  among  Roman  Catholic 
divines,  insists  that  both  canons  possess  one 
and  the  same  authority.  The  words  of  Bernard 
Lamy,  however,  cited  by  Jahn,  are — *  The  books 


of  the  second  Canon,  although  united  with  the 
first,  are  not,  however,  of  the  same  authority' 
(Apparat*  Bibl.  ii.  5,  p.  333).  Alber  endea- 
vours to  explain  this  as  roeamng'  only  that  tiwte 
books  ;had  not  the  same  authority  before  the  Car 
non  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  cites  a  paaaage 
from  Pallavicini  to  prove  that  the  anathema  was 
*  directed  against  those  CathoUcs  who  adopted 
the  views  of  Cardinal  Cajetan'  (vol.  ii.  p.  105). 
But,  however  this  may  be,  amcng  other  opinions 
of  Luther  condenmed  by  the  Council  was  tite 
following : — *  Tliat  no  books  should  be  admitted 
into  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  but  thaw 
received  by  the  Jews;  and  that  from  the  new 
should  be  excluded — the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrevs, 
those  of  James,  2  Peter,  2  and  3  John,  Jade  and 
the  Apocalypse.' 

The  whole  of  the  books  in  debate,  with  the 
exception  of  3rd  and  4th  Esdras,  and  the  Piayer 
of  Manasses,  are  considered  as  cancmical  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  But  it  most  be  recollected, 
that  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ii 
one  by  no  means  peculiar  to  this  coonol.  Hk 
third  Council  of  Carthage  had  coosidered  the 
same  books  canonical.  *  The  Council  of  Trent,' 
says  bishop  Marsh,  *  declared  no  other  boob 
to  be  sacred  and  canonical  than  such  as  had 
existed  from  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity, 
not  only  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, but  even  in  the  ancient  Greek  version,  wind 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint ...  In 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Septuagint,  there  is  the 
same  intermixture  of  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books,  as  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  vernoo^ 
[although  there  are  in  diflierent  manuscripts  va- 
riations in  the  particular  arrangement  d  smgle 
books].  The  Hebrew  was  inaccessible  to  the 
Latin  translators  in  Europe  and  Africa  dniii^ 
the  three  first  centuries.* 

The  ecclesiastical  books  were  generally  writlfli 
within  a  period  which  could  not  have  extimded  to 
more  than  two  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Chiist 
In  the  choice  of  the  places  which  woe  assigned 
them  by  the  Greek  Jews  resident  in  Alexandiia 
and  other  parts  of  Egypt,  who  probably  added  dieae 
books  to  the  Septuagint  version  according  as  tbey 
became  gradually  approved  of,  they  were  directed 
'  partly  by  the  subjects,  partly  by  tiieir  relation  to 
other  writings,  and  partly  by  the  periods  in  whidi 
the  recorded  transactions  are  supposed  to  hare 
happened.'  Their  insertion  shows  how  highly 
they  were  esteemed  by  the  Greek  Jews  of  Egypt; 
but  whether  even  the  Egyptian  Jews  ascribed  to 
them  canonical  and  divine  authority,  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  prove  (Marshes  Comparative  Viev). 

The  following  were  the  proceedings  or  (^ 
Anglican  Church  in  reference  to  this  subject  :— 

In  Coverdale's  English  translaticm  of  the  Bible, 
printed  in  1535,  the  deutero-canonical  boob 
were  divided  from  the  others  and  printed  sepa* 
rately,  with  the  exception  of  ^  hook  of  Banicb, 
which  was  not  separated  from  the  others  in  tiat 
version  until  the  edition  of  1550.  They  bad 
however  been  separated  in  Matthew's  Bible  in 
1537,  prefaced  with  the  words,  *the  volume  of 
the  book  called  Hagiographa.^  This  Bible  con- 
tained Olivetan's  preface  in  which  these  boob 
were  spoken  of  in  somewhat  disparaging  terms. 
InCranmer's  Bible,  published  in  1539,  the  samt 
words  and  preface  were  continued ;  but,  in  the 
edition  of   1549,  the  word  Hagiogropha  was 
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changed  into  Apocrypha,  which  paised  through 
the  succeeding  editions  into  King  James's  Bible. 
01ivetan*s  jireface  was  omitted  in  the  Bishop's 
Bible  in  1568,  after  the  framing  of  the  canon  in 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  in  1562. 

In  the  Genera  Bible,  which  was  the  popular 
English  translation  before  the  present  authorized 
Tersion,  and  which  was  published  in  1559,  these 
books  are  printed  separately  with  a  preface,  in 
which,  altnough  not  considered  of  themselves  as 
sufficient  to  prove  any  point  of  Christian  doctrine, 
they  are  yet  treated  with  a  high  degree  of  vene- 
ration. In  the  parallel  passages  in  the  margin 
of  this  translation,  references  are  made  to  the 
deutero-canonical  books. 

In  the  first  edition  of  ^  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,   1552,  no  catalogue  of  the  *  Holy 
Scripture*  had  yet  appeared,  but  in  the  Articles 
of  1562^  the  canon  of  St  Jerome  was  finally 
culopted  in  tiie  following  order :  5  books  of  Moses, 
Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  1  and  2  Samuel ;  1  and  2 
Kings,  1  and  2  Chronicles,  1  and  2  Esdras,  Esther, 
Job,    Psalms,    Proverbs,   Ecclesiastes,   Cantica, 
four  Prophets  the  Greater,  twelve  Prophets  the 
Less.     In  the  6th  article  it  is  declared  that, '  In 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Scripture  we  do  understand 
those  canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment, of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in 
the  Church,"  and  that '  the  other  books  (as  Jerome 
saith^  the  Church  doth  read  for  example  of  life 
and  instruction  of  manners,  but  yet  it  doth  not 
ap^ly  them  to  establish  any  doctrine.*    The  books 
which  the  article  then  enumerates  are  1  and  2 
3  and  4]  Esdras,  Tobias,  Judith,  the  rest  of 
e  book  of  Esther,  Wisdom,  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,   Baruch  the  Prophet,   the  Song  of  the 
Children,   the  Story  of  Susanna,   Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  the  Prayer  of  Manasses,  and  1  and  2 
Maccabees.    It  is  not,  however,  altogether  correct, 
in  noint  of  fact,  in  including  in  the  number  of 
books  thus  referred  to  by  Jerome  as  read  by  the 
Church  for  edification  ^e  third  and  fourth  books 
of  Esdras.     These  books  were  equally  rejected  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  Luther,  who  did  not 
translate  them.     The  Church  of  England  further 
declares,  that '  all  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
M  they  are  commonly  received^  we  do  receive  and 
account  them  canonical."  The  Church  of  England 
has  herein  followed  the  Councils  of  Hippo  and 
Carthage.     The  phrase  *  of  whose  autliority  was 
never  any  duubt  in  the  Church,'  refers  therefore 
more  strictly  to  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
tl«an  the  New,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  doubts 
did  exist  respecting  the  Antilboomena  of  the 
New  Testament.     In  the  first  book  of  Horiiilies, 
published  in  1547,  and  the  second  in  1560,  both 
confinmed  by  the  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  1562,  the 
deutero-canonical  books  are  cited  as  *  Scripture,' 
and  treated  with  the  same  reverence  as  the  othw 
^ks  in  the  Bible ;  and  in  the  preface  to  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  they  are  alluded  to  as  being 
*  agreeable  to'  Ae  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Helvetic  Confession,  dated  1st  March, 
1566,  has  the  following  expression  respecting 
*he  apocryphal  books  : — *  We  do  not  deny  that 
<^rtain  hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  were  named 
hy  the  ancients  apocryphal,  by  others  eccle- 
siastical, as  being  read  in  the  churches,  but  not 
adduced  far  authority  in  matters  of  belief:  as 
Augustine,  in  the  18th  book  of  the  City  of  God, 
^'  '^  relates,  that  the  names  and  books  of  cer^ 
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tain  prophets  were  adduced  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
but  ados  that  these  were  not  in  the  Canon,  and 
that  those  we  have  were  sufficient  for  piety.' 
The  Confession  of  the  Dutch  Churches  (dated 
the  same  year^  is  more  fiill.  After  recounting 
the  canonical  books,  *  respecting  which  no  con- 
troversy existed,'  it  adds,  *We  make  a  distinction 
between  those  and  such  as  are  called  Apocryphal, 
which  may  indeed  be  read  in  the  Church,  and 
proofs  adduced  from  them,  so  far  as  they  agree  with 
the  canonical  books;  but  their  authority  and 
force  are  by  no  means  such  that  any  article  of 
faith  may  be  certainly  declared  from  their  testi- 
mony alone,  still  less  that  they  can  impugn  or 
detract  from  the  authority  of  the  others.  Tliey 
add,  as  their  reason  for  receiving  the  canonical 
books,  that  *  it  is  not  so  much  because  the  Church 
receives  them,  as  that  the  Holy  Spirit  testifies  to 
our  consciences  that  they  have  come  from  Grod ; 
and  chiefly  on  this  account,  because  they  of 
themselves  bear  testimony  to  their  own  authority 
and  sanctity,  so  that  even  the  blind  may  see  the 
fulfilment  of  all  things  predicted  in  them,  as  it 
were  with  the  senses.' 

The  Westminster  Confession  poceeded  on  the 
same  principle,  but  treated  the  books  of  the 
second  Canon  with  less  ceremony.  After  enu- 
merating the  canonical  books  (ascribing  thir- 
teen epistles  only  to  Paul),  they  proceed  to  say, 
that  *  the  books  called  Apocry^ia,  not  being 
of  Divine  confirmation,  are  no  part  of  the  Canon 
of  Scripture ;  and  therefore  are  of  no  authority 
in  the  Church  of  Qod ;  nor  to  be  any  otherwise 
approved,  or  made  use  of,  than  other  human 
writings.'  And  again  :  *  The  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  for  which  it  ought  to  be  believed 
and  obeyed,  depended  not  on  the  testimony  of 
any  man  or  church,  but  wholly  upon  Gkxl,  the 
author  thereof;  and  therefore  it  is  to  be  received, 
because  it  is  the  word  of  Gkxl.  We  may  be 
moved  and  induced  by  the  Church  to  a  high  and 
reverent  esteem  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  and  the 
heavenliness  of  the  matter,  the  efficacy  of  the 
doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style,  &c.  &c.,  are 
arguments  whereby  it  doth  abiwdantly  evidence 
itself  to  be  the  word  of  Qod :  jet,  notwithstand- 
ing, our  full  persuasion  and  assurance  of  the 
infallible  truth  and  Divine  authority  thereof  is 
from  the  inward  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  being 
witness  by  and  with  tlie  word  in  our  hearts.' 

Luther  (on  1  Cor.  iii.  9,  10)  had  declared 
that  the  touchstone  by  which  certain  Scriptures 
should  be  acknowledged  as  divine  or  not  was  the 
following: — *Do  they  preach  Jesus  Christ  or 
not?'  And,  among  the  modems.  Dr.  Twesten 
(^Vorlesungen  uber  die  Dogmatik,  1829,  vol.  i. 
p.  421,  sqq.)  has  maintained  a  somewhat  similar 
principle  (see  Graussen's  Theopnettstia),  The 
Confession  of  Augsburg,  dated  in  1531,  contains 
no  article  whatever  on  the  Canon  of  Scripture ; 
nor  do  the  Lutherans  appear  to  have  any  other 
canon  than  Luther's  Bible.  For  the  sentiments 
of  the  Greek  Church,  see  Esdras  ;  Esther  ; 
Maccabees. 

We  sliall  add  a  few  words  on  the  grounds  and 
authorities  adopted  by  different  parties  for  de- 
ciding whether  a  work  is  canonical  or  not  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Jones  ftimishes  us  with  three  different 
views  on  this  subject.  *  The  first,'  he  says,  *  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Papists,  who  have  generally  af- 
firmed, in  their  controversies  with  the  Protestants, 
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that  die  authority  of  tibeScriptoret  depends  upon, 
or  in  derived  from,  the  power  of  their  Church.  By 
the  authority  of  the  Church,  thote  authon  plainly 
mean  a  power  lodged  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  her  BynodM,  of  determination,  what  hooks  are 
the  word  of  God;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  contrary  to  common  sense :  for  if 
80,  it  is  possible,  nay,  it  is  easy  for  them,  to  make 
a  book  which  is  not  Divine  to  be  so.'  And  he 
maintains  that  *  it  is  possible,  on  this  principle^ 
that  MgopB  fables,  or  the  infidel  books  of  Celsus, 
Julian,  and  Porphyry  might  become  a  part  of  the 
New  Testament.'  But  me  fact  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  that  the  Church  has  never  pretended  to 
exercise  a  power  of  this  description.  Bishop 
Marsh,  referring  to  this  subject,  observes :  '  That 
the  Council  of  Trent  assumed  the  privilege  of 
raising  to  the  rank  of  canonical  authority  what 
was  generally  acknowledged  to  have  no  such  au- 
thority, is  a  charge  whi<£  cannot  be  made  with- 
out injustice :  the  power  of  declaring  canonical 
a  book,  which  has  never  laid  claim  to  that  title, 
is  a  power  not  exercised  even  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  In  this  respect  it  acts  like  other  churches : 
it  sits  in  judgment  on  existing  claims,  and  deter- 
mines whether  they  are  valid  or  not'  From  cer* 
tain  expressions  of  divines,  who  have  asserted 
that  the  Scripttues  would  have  no  authority  what- 
ever without  the  testimony  of  the  Church,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  they  ascribed  to  the  Church 
an  arbitrary  power  over  these  Divine  books : 
Bellarmine,  dierefore,  has  drawn  a  distinction 
between  the  objective  and  subjective  authority 
of  the  Scriptures,  their  authority  in  themselves, 
and  that  which  they  have  in  respect  to  us.  Thus, 
Augustine  said  that  he  would  not  believe  the 
Gospel,  but  for  the  authority  of  the  Church; 
adding,  however,  that  the  invitation  of  the  Church 
was  but  the  first  step  to  his  complete  illumina- 
tion by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Confe»8wn8y  ii.  S\ 

Another  pnnciple  was  that  adopted  by  all  the 
reformed  communions  (except  the  Anglican 
Church),  viz.  to  use  Mr.  Jones's  words,  that 
<  there  are  inward  or  innate  evidences  in  the 
Scriptures,  which,  applied  by  the  iUuminoHon 
or  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  the  only 
true  proofs  o/ their  being  the  Word  of  God;'' 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  French  reformed  com- 
munion in  its  Confession,  which  harmonize  with 
the  methods  adopted  by  the  Scotch  and  Belgian 
communions,  that  upon  the  internal  persuasion 
of  the  Spirit  they  knew  the  Canonical  from  Eocie- 
siastical,  i.  e.  Apocryphal,  books.  This  method 
Mr.  Jones  thinks  to  be  of  a  very  extraordinary 
nature.  '  Can  it  be  supposed,'  he  asks, '  that  out 
of  ten  thousand  books,  private  Christians,  or  even 
our  most  learned  reformers,  should  by  any  internal 
evidence  agree  precisely  on  the  number  of  twenty- 
seven,  which  are  now  esteemedjcanonical,  induced 
thereto  by  some  charactov  those  books  contain,  of 
their  being  written  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?*  This  he  conceives  to  be  folly  and  mad- 
ness, and  an  assumption  of  *  immediate  inspiration.' 
'  It  first  supposes  me  books  are  inspired,  and  then 
proves  that  they  are  so  because  they  are  so.'  This 
IS  only  an  argument,  says  bishop  Burnet,  to  him 
that  feels  it,  if  it  be  one  at  alL  '  For  my  part,' 
said  the  celebrated  Richard  Baxter, '  I  confess  I 
could  never  boast  of  any  such  testimony  or  light 
of  the  Spirit,  nor  reason  neither,  which,  without 
human  testimony,  would  have  made  me  believe 
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that  6ie  book  of  Canticlet  is  canonicail  and  writ- 
ten  by  Solomon,  and  the  book  of  Wisdom  apo- 
cryphal and  written  by  Philo.  Nor  could  I  hare 
known  any  historical  books,  such  as   Jodraa, 
Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Eoa, 
Nehemiah,  &c.  to  be  written  by  divine  inspixa- 
tion,  but  by  tradition,'  &c.    Tlie  third  mctfaod  is 
thai  approved  of  by  Mr.  Jones,  viz.  that  tiaditioo, 
or  the  testimony  of  the  ancient  Christians,  ne- 
lerved  in  their  writings,  is  the  best  method  of 
determining  this  subject     'This,*  adds  Mr.  Jones, 
'is  the  m^od  the  first  Christians  constantly 
made  use  of  to  prove,  against  the  heretics,  the 
truth  of  tiie  sacred  books,  viz.  by  appealing  to 
that  certain  and  undoubted  tradition  which  assured 
them  they  were  the  writings  of  the  persons  wbne 
names  they  bear.    Thus  we  know  that  Ovid, 
Virgil,  or  Livy  wrote  the  books  under  their  names.' 
To  this,  we  think,  might  have  been  added  niterasl 
evidence  and  the  application  of  critical  duU. 
The  chief  objection  which  has  been  urged  against 
this  method  is,  that  it  leaves  lite  canonicity  of 
each  book  to  the  decision  of  every  private  iadi- 
vidual,  which  is  inconsistent  witii  the  idea  of 
a  canon.    Certain  it  is  that  the  ancient  church, 
in  deciding  on  the  present  Canon,  exhibited  s 
wonderful  theological  tact,  as  the  books  which  it 
has  handed  down  as  canonical,  and  these  alone,  are 
generally  the  same  which,  after  having  undeigooe 
file  strictest  ordeal  that  the  learning  and  aomieB 
of  modem  times  have  been  enabled  to  apply  to 
them,  are  acknowledged  by  the  best  critics  to  be 
authoitic.    In  fact  die  Church  has  adopted  the 
saooe  methods  for  this  purpose  which  Mr.  Jonei 
has  considered  to  be  the  only  ones  satis&ctorj  t> 
private  individuals.    Christians  are  thus  in  pes' 
session  of  the  highest  degree  of  satis&ction.    Mr. 
Gaussen  (Theopneustia,  n.  340),  admits  diat  the 
principle  laid  down  by  me  reformed  diurcbes  ii 
untenable,  and  he  substitutes  for  it  '  for  the  OM 
Testament^  the  Testimony  of  the  Jews ;  and  fcr 
the  New,  the  Testimony  of  the  Catholic  Cfatuth; 
by  which  he  understands,  the  genenJ  consent,  in 
regard  to  the  former,  of  all  Jews,  Elgyptians  and 
Sjrrians,  Asiatics  and  Europeans,  ancient  and 
modem,  good  and  bad ;'  and  by  the  tes^rnxmy  tf 
the  Cadiolic  Church  he  understands,  'the  mu* 
versal  consent  of  ancient  and  modem  churdies 
Asiatic  and  Kurc^eaii,  good  and  bad :  that  is,D0t 
only  the  sections  whidi  have  adhered  to  the  Be* 
formation,  but  the  Greek  section,  the  Annenisa 
section,  die  Syrian  section,  the  Roman  sectkm 
and  the  Unitarian  section.'  And  in  pp.  343, 30, 
he  ascribes  entire  infallibility  to  both  Jewish  snd 
Christian  churchss,  in  respect  tu  the  Canons  (^ 
Scripture.     'The  Jews  could  not  introduce  a 
human  book  into  the  Old  Testament,  and  neither 
the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  even  the  most  oomqit 
and  idolatrous  churches,  could  add  a  single  Ap^ 

cryphal  book  to  the  New Itvrmnctm 

thetr  power  not  to  transmit  them  intact  and  ooo- 
plete.  In  spite  of  themselves  it  was  ao  ordered^* 
&c. 

The  question,  however,  in  dispute  is  not  lo 
much  With  regard  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  regaiduY 
which  no  controversy  exists,  as  whether  tb«re  ii  or 
is  not  su£Scient  testimony  to  the  fact,  bow  htff^ 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles  gave  the  stamp  of  their 
authority  to  any  books  not  contained  in  this  canflo* 
We  have  no  certain  evidence  as  to  the  aathonty 
on  which,  or  the  time  when,  the  Jewish  Gsaoo 
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collected,  or  of  the  cause  of  its  olodng,  and 
our  best  evidence  in  faYoor  of  the  canonicity  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  rests  oo  the  authority  of 
Christ,  as  oontauied  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament. 

We  shall  ocmclude  with  the  following  metrical 
catalogue  firom  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Hugo : — 

Quinque  Ubios  Moysi,  Josue,  Judicum,  Sam- 
uelem, 

Kt.  Melachim,  tres  pnecipuos  bis  sexque  Pro- 
phetas 

HebrsBus  reliquis  censet  praecellere  libris. 

Quinque  vocat  legem,  reliquos  mlt  esse  Pro- 
phetas. 

Post  Agiographa,  sunt  Daniel,  David,  Esther, 
et  Esdras; 

Job,  Paralipomenon,  el  tres  libri  Salomonis. 

Lex  vetus  his  libris  perfects  tota  tenetur. 

Restant  Apocrypha,  Jesus,  Sapientia,  Pastor, 

Et  MachabiBorum  libri,  Juditn  atque  Tobias. 

See,  in  addition  to  the  works  already  cited, 

Vicenzi's  IntroducHo  in  Scrip*  DeuUnhcarum, 

Rome,  1842,  which  we  had  not  the  advantage 

of  seeing  until  this  article  had  gone  to  press. — 

W.W. 
DEUTERONOMY  (Aevrcpoi^iJ/uov),  the  Greek 
name  given  by  the  Alexandrian  Jews  to  the  fifth 
book  of  Moses  (a  corresponding  name,  HSt^ 
nilJin,  is,  however,  also  found  with  the  Rabbins), 
by  which  the  general  tenor  of  the  book  is  very 
well  characterized.  It  cominises  that  series  of  ad- 
dresses which  the  Lawgiver  delivered  (orally  and 
by  writing,  i.  5 ;   xxviii.  58,  etc.)  to  assembled 
Israel  in  the  second  month  of  the  fortieth  year  of 
their  wandering  through  the  desert,  when  the  se- 
cond generation  was  about  to  cross  the  Jordan, 
and  when  the  parting-hour  of  Moses  had  nearly 
arrived.     The  book  of  Deuteronomy  contains  an 
account  of  the  sublime  and  dignified  manner  in 
which  Moses  terminated  that  work,  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  was  his  peculiar  mission.    It 
fcMms  a  sacred  legacy  which  he  here  bequeathed 
to  his  people ;  and  very  different  from  those  laws 
which  oe  had  announced  to  them  at  Sinai.    The 
tone  of  the  law  falls  here  considerably  in  the  back- 
ground,  and  die  ntbfectivity  (individuality)  of  the 
Lawgiver^  and  his  peculiar  relation  to  his  people, 
stands  out  more    prominently.     A    thonnigoly 
sublime  and  prophetic  spirit  pervades  all  these 
sueeches  from  beginning  to  end.    The  thoughts  of 
the  man  of  God  are  entirely  taken  up  with  the 
inward  concerns  of  his  people,   their  relations, 
future  (ate,  and  eventful  vicissitudes.    The  Law- 
giver here  stands  amidst  Israel,  warning  and 
consoliug,  commanding  and  exhorting,  surveying 
and  proclaiming  the  future  widi  marvellous  dis- 
cernment. 

The  speeches  begin  with  the  enumeration  of  the 
wonderful  dealings  of  God  with  the  chosen  neople 
in  the  early  period  of  their  existence.  Moses  clearly 
proves  to  them  the  punishment  of  unbelief,  the 
obduracy  of  Israel,  and  the  faithfulness  of  Jeho- 
vah with  regard  to  his  promises,  which  were  now 
on  the  point  of  being  accomplished.  Fully  aware 
of  dte  tendencies  of  the  people,  and  foreseeing 
their  alienations,  Moses  conjures  them  most 
impressively  to  hold  fast  the  commands  of  the 
Lord,  and  not  to  forget  his  revelations,  lest 
corses  should  befall  them  instead  of  blessings 
(cb.  i.-iv.^.  The  Lawgiver  then  eniatiates  on  the 
spirit  of  ^e  law,  and  its  reception  into  the  hearts 
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of  men,  both  in  a  positive  and  negative  way. 
Fear,  he  says,  is  the  primary  effect  of  the  law, 
as  also  its  ainu  As  Inael  had  once  listened  to 
the  announcement  of  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  theocracy  with  a  sacred  fear,  in  like  manner 
should  man  also  receive,  through  the  whole  system 
of  the  law,  a  lively  and  awful  impression  of  the 
holiness  and  majesty  of  God  (ch.  v.).  But  as  the 
essence  and  sum  of  the  law  is  kwe  to  Jehovah, 
the  only  and  true  God,  man  shall  by  the  law  be 
xeminded  of  the  Divine  mercy,  so  variously  mani- 
fested in  deeds ;  and  this  reflection  is  calculated 
to  rouse  in  man's  heart  love  for  God.  This  love 
is  die  only  and  true  source  from  whidi  proper 
respect  and  obedience  to  the  law  can  proceed 
(ch.  vL). 

There  were,  however,  two  tempting  deviations, 
in  following  which  the  people  were  sure  to  be  led 
astray.  The  law,  in  its  stnct  rigour,  was  but  too 
apt  to  tempt  them  to  desert  Jehovah,  and  to  yield 
to  idolatry  (the  very  approval  of  which  even  in 
thought  polluted  the  heart!  by  discontinuing  to 
bear  the  neavy  yoke  of  the  law.  Hence  the  most 
impressive  warnings  against  Canaan's  inhabitants 
and  idols ;  and  hence  the  declarations  that  Israel, 
in  placing  themselves  on  a  par  with  the  heathens, 
should  have  to  endure  an  equal  fate  with  them, 
and  be  repulsed  from  the  presence  of  Jdiovah 
(ch.  vu.  viu.). 

The  other,  not  less  dangerous,  deviation  is  that 
of  self-justification — the  proud  fancy  that  all 
the  fietvours  Jehovah  had  shown  to  his  people  were 
merely  in  consequence  of  their  own  deservings. 
Therefore  J^van  tells  them  that  it  was  not 
through  their  own  worthiness  and  purity  of  heart 
that  ^ey  inherited  the  land  of  the  headiens.  It 
was  only  through  his  free  favour ;  for  their  sins 
bore  too  strong  and  constant  testimony  how  little 
they  ought  to  take  credit  to  themselves  for  it 
(ch. ix.\ 

The  history  of  the  people,  before  and  afler  the 
exile,  shows  these  two  deviations  in  their  fullest 
bearings.  Idolatry  we  find  to  have  been  the 
besetting  sin  before  that  period,  and  presump- 
tuous pride  of  heart  after  it ;  a  proof  how  inti- 
mately acquainted  the  Lawgiver  was  with  the 
character  and  disposition  of  his  people,  and  how 
necessary  therefore  those  warnings  had  been. 

Therefore,  adds  Moses,  turn  to  that  which  Je- 
hovah, in  giving  you  the  tables  of  the  law,  and 
establishing  the  Tabernacle  and  priesthood,  has 
intimated  as  a  significant  symbol,  '  to  circumcise 
the  foreskin  of  your  heart,*  and  to  cherish  love 
in  your  inward  soul.  Think  of  J^vah,  the  just 
and  merciful,  whose  blessings  and  curses  shall 
be  set  before  your  eyes  as  a  lasting  monument 
upon  the  mounts  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (ch.  x.,  xi.). 

The  mention  of  that  &ct  leads  the  Lawgiver 
to  the  domestic  and  practical  life  of  the  people 
when  domesticated  in  their  true  home,  the  Land 
of  Promise;  which  he  furtho*  regulates  by  a 
fixed  and  solid  rule,  by  new  laws,  which  for  this, 
their  new  design  and  purport,  form  a  sort  of 
complement  to  die  laws  already  given.  There, 
in  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  Jehovah  will  ap- 
point one  fixed  place  for  his  lasting  sanctuary, 
when  every  odfo*  place  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  idob  is  to  be  destroyed.  At  that  chosen  spot 
alone  are  the  sacrifices  to  be  killed,  while  cattle 
in  general,  which  are  not  destined  for  sacred 
purposes,  but  merely  for  food,  may  be  slaughtered 
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at  all  places  according  to  convenience — a  regu- 
lation  which  still  leaves  in  full  force  the  previous 
laws  concerning  the  eating  of  blood,  and  the 
share  of  Jehovah  in  slaughtered  cattle.  This 
sanctuary  was  to  be  considered  as  the  central 
point  for  all  sacred  objects.  The  whole  land  was, 
by  means  of  the  sanctuary  established  in  the 
midst  of  it,  consecrated  and  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah. This  consecration  was  incompatible  with 
any  defilement  whatsoever.  On  that  account 
the  Canaanites  must  be  exterminated,  and  all 
idolatrous  abominations  destroyed,  since  nothing 
ought  to  be  added  to  or  taken  from  the  laws 
of  Gk>d  Teh.  xii.).  For  the  same  reason  (t.  e, 
for  the  sake  of  the  holiness  of  the  land,  diffused 
from  the  sacred  centre),  no  false  prophets  or  sooth- 
sayers are  to  be  tolerated,  as  they  may  turn  the 
minds  of  the  people  from  /Ad  law,  by  establish- 
ing a  different  one,  and  therefore  even  a  whole 
town  given  to  the  worship  of  idols  must  be  de- 
molished by  force  of  arms  Teh.  xiii.).  Neitlier, 
in  like  manner,  must  the  neatben  customs  of 
mourning  be  imitated,  or  unclean  beasts  eaten ; 
but  ^e  people  must  always  remain  true  to  the 
previous  laws  concerning  food,  &c.,  and  show 
their  real  attachment  to  Jehovah  and  his  religion 
by  willingly  paying  the  tithe  as  ordained  by  tlie 
law  (ch.  xiv.).  To  the  same  end  likewise  shall 
the  regulations  concerning  the  years  of  release 
and  the  festivals  of  Jehovaii  (to  be  solemnized  in 
the  place  of  the  new-chosen  Sanctuary)  be  most 
scrupulously  observed  (ch.  xv.,  xvi.\  Only  un- 
blemished sacriffces^shall  be  offerea,  for  all  idol- 
worshippers  must  irrevocably  be  put  to  death  by 
stoning.  For  the  execution  of  due  punishment, 
honest  judges  must  govern  the  nation,  while  the 
highest  tribunal  shall  exist  in  the  place  chosen 
for  the  Sanctuary,  consisting  of  the  priests  and 
judges  of  the  land.  If  a  king  be  given  by  Ood 
to  ^e  people,  he  shall  first  of  all  accommodate 
himself  to  die  laws  of  Grod,  and  not  lead  a 
heathen  life.  Next  to  the  regal  and  judicial 
dignities,  the  ecclesiastical  power  shall  exist  in 
its  full  right ;  and  again,  next  to  it,  the  proplietic 
order  (ch.  xvii.  xviii.).  Of  all  these  institutions, 
the  duties  of  the  judicial  power  are  most  clearly 
defined ;  for  Jehovali  does  as  little  suff^  that  in 
his  land  the  right  of  the  innocent  shall  be  turned 
aside,  as  that  indulgoice  sliall  be  shown  to  the 
evil-doer  (ch.  xix.).  The  expositi(m  of  the  civil  law 
is  followed  by  that  of  the  martial  law,  which  has 
some  bearing  upon  tlie  then  impending  war  with 
Canaan,  as  the  most  important  war  and  represent- 
ing that  with  the  heathen  nations  in  general]  (ch. 
XX.).  These  are  again  followed  by  a  series  of  laws 
in  reference  to  the  preceding,  and  referring  chi^y 
tojhard  cases  in  tne  judicial  courts,  by  which 
Moses  obviously  designed  to  exhibit  the  whole  of 
the  civil  life  of  his  people  in  its  strict  application 
to  the  theocratic  system  of  law  and  right  There- 
fore the  form  of  prayer  to  be  spoken  at  the  offering 
up  of  the  firstlings  and  tithe — the  theocratic  con- 
fession of  faith — by  which  every  Israelite  acknow- 
ledges in  person  that  he  is  what  Grod  has  enjoined 
and  called  him  to  be,  forms  a  beautifiil  con- 
clusion of  the  whole  legislation  (ch.  xxi.-xxvi.). 

The  blessings  and  curses  of  Jehovah,  the  two 
opposite  extremes  which  were  to  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  at  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  and  which  liave  hitherto  been  spoken 
of  only  in  general  terms,  are  now  set  forth  in  their 
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fullest  detul,  picturing  in  the  most  livdy  ooloaa 
the  delightful  abundance  of  rich  blesnngs  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  awful  visitations  of  Heaven's 
wrath  on  the  other.  The  prophetic  speeches 
visibly  and  gradually  increase  in  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  until  the  perspective  of  the  remotest 
future  of  the  people  of  God  lies  open  to  ^  eje 
of  the  inspired  Lawgiver  in  all  its  chequered  de- 
tails, when  his  words  resolve  themselves  into  a 
flight  of  poetical  extacy,  into  the  strains  of  a 
splendid  triumphal  song  in  which  the  tone  of 
grief  and  lamentation  is  as  heart-rending  as  die 
announcement  of  divine  salvation  therein  is  jubi- 
lant (ch.  xxvii.  xxviii.).  The  history  of  the  lav 
concludes  with  a  supplement  concerning  him 
who  was  deemed  worthy  by  the  Lord  to  transmit 
his  law  to  Israel  (ch.  xxxiv.). 

Thus  much  rmrding  the  contents  and  ooo- 
nection  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  critics  who  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
Pentateuch  is  composed  of  miscellaneous  docu- 
ments and  by  vanous  authcnrs,  have  more  diflk 
culty  in  applying  their  theory  to  this  book  than 
to  any  other  of  the  series  [Pbntatkuch].  In- 
deed the  most  sceptical  cntics  admit  that,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  interpolations  (comp.  £jr 
instance,  De  Wette,  Inirod,  }  1«>4,  sq.),  die  whole 
of  this  book  was  moulded,  as  it  were,  in  one 
single  cast 

The  d^tte,  however,  of  the  composition  of  Deu- 
teronomy, as  well  as  its  authenticity,  has  given 
rise  to  a  far  greater  variety  of  opinion,  man 
especially  among  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
authorship  of  Moses.  The  older  critics,  sodi 
as  De  Wette,  Gesenius,  &c.,  considered  Deu- 
teronomy as  the  latest  production  of  all  the  boob 
of  the  Pentateuch ;  while  the  more  recent  mtioy 
such  as  Von  Bohlen,  Vatke,  Greorge,  &c.,  have 
come  to  just  the  ccmtrary  opinion,  and  declare 
it  to  be  the  earliest  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  Tbe 
whole  of  their  disputes  on  this  head  turn  ehicAj 
on  the  prophetic  character  of  DeuteroDomjr. 
Some  find  that  this  peculiar  feature  characterisa 
the  book  as  contemporary  with  the  later  propbeti, 
and  that  it  contains  reflections  on  the  law,  as  oa 
a  thing  long  in  existence  :  others,  however,  aie  of 
a  quite  contrary  opinion,  and  discover  in  thissu^- 
jective  character,  so  predominant  in  DeutercHKWij, 
the  very  proof  of  its  prior  and  early  compositioii ; 
and  they  consider,  moreover,  that  the  prophetic 
enunciations  contained  in  it  were  afterwards  de- 
veloped into  objective,  rigid,  and  matter-of-iact 
latcs,  such  as  we  find  them  in  Exodus  and 
Numbers.  For  this  reason,  dicy  add,  b  the 
legislative  tone  in  Deuterouomy  more  simple  than 
in  the  other  books,  embracing  merely  the  inci- 
pient elements  and  suggestive  notes  of  a  complete 
code  of  law. 

A  \ety  strong  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
book  lies  in  its  relatian  to  the  later  writings  of  the 
prophets.  Of  all  the  books  of  the  Pentateacfa, 
Deuteronomy  has  been  made  most  use  of  by  the 
prophets,  simply  because  it  is  best  calculated  to 
serve  as  a  model  for  prophetic  declarations,  as  abe 
because  of  the  inward  harmony  that  exists  be- 
tween the  prophecies  and  the  laws  upon  which 
they  are  based. 

DeutCTonomy  exercised  a  most  decisive  and  re- 
markable influence  more  especially  cm  Jeremiah, 
owing  not  only  to  his  priestly  character,  but  alio 
and  chiefly  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  iA  hit 
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itme,  so  admirably  suited  to  illustrate  the  threats 
and    waminf^  contained   in  that  book,  in  the 
strangest  light  of  sacred  and  inunutable  truth. 
Deuteronomy  was  a  book  altogether  written  for 
the  times  of  Jeremiah,  who  could  therefore  do 
nothing  better  than  r^ume  the  old  text,  and  bring 
it  home  impressively  tu  the  people.  The  influence 
which  the  spirit  of  Deutenmomy  thus  exercised 
on  tiiat  ^x»pbet,  extended  eren  to  the  adoption, 
on  his  part,  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  ex- 
pressions and  phraseological  terms.     These  liu- 
guistical  coincidences  have  been  most  erroneously 
accounted  for  by  som^  by  assuming  the  contem- 
porary  origin  of  both  books,  while  others  (Von 
Bohlen)  have  gone  so  far  in  their  spectdations  as 
even  to  allot  to  Jeremiah  a  share  in  the  composi- 
tion, at  rather  interpolation,  of  Deuteronomy.  Such 
views  betray  total  ignorance  of  the  peculiar  and 
strictly  defined  character  of  Deuteronomy,  so  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects,  even  as  regards  the  style 
and  language,  from  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  though 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  no  prophet  ever  adhered 
more    closely   to  the    prototypes  of   the  earlier 
periods,   or   ever  repeated   more  freauently  the 
earlier  enunciations,  than  did  Jeceraiah. 

Among  the  arguments  advanced  against  the 
authenticity  of  Deuteronomy,  are : 

1.  The  contrtidictioM  said  to  exist  between  this 
and  the  other  books  of  Moses ; 

2.  Certain  emachronisma  committed  by  the 
author. 

These  contradictions  are  more  especially  al- 
leged to  exist  in  the  festival  laws,  where  but  arbi- 
trary and  unwarranted  views  are  mostly  enter- 
tained by  such  critics  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  original  meaning  of  the  festivals,  which  they 
identify  altogether  with  tujUwcU  or  $ea»on  festi- 
vals, and  without  lending  to  them  a  more  spi- 
ritual character  and  signification. 

3.  That  the  Sinai  of  the  other  books  is  always 
called  Uoreb  in  Deuteronomy. — They  forget,  how- 
ever, that  Horeb  is  the  general  name  of  the  whole 
mountain,  wliile  Sinai  is  the  special  name  of  a 
particular  part  of  it  This  distinction  is,  indeed, 
xnost  scrupulously  observed  everywha%  in  the 
Pentateuch. 

4.  That  Priest*  and  Levites  are  used  as  syno- 
nymous terms  in  .Deuteronomy  (on  account  of 
the  expression  W*\?Tl  D^DnDfl);  while,  in  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  are  used  as 
terms  distinct  from  each  another. — By  that  ex- 
fvession,  however,  can  only  be  meant  the  Le- 
^^^tical  priests,  ».  e,  the  only  legitimate  priests ; 
this  meaning  is  home  out  by  Deuteronomy  xviii. 
«^S,  where  a  clear  distinction  is  made  between 
Priests  and  Leviles, 

5.  That  in  Deuteronomy  i.  44,  are  mentioned  the 
Amorites  instead  of  the  AmaUkitei  as  in  Num. 
xiv.  45. — Here  also  they  have  forgotten  to  notice 
*hat,  in  the  sequel  of  the  very  passage  alluded 
to  in  Deuteronomy,  both  the  Ainorite*  and  Amai&' 
*»*c»  are  mentioned. 

,  6*  That  the  cause  of  the  punishment  of  Moses 
w  diflerently  stated  in  Num.  xxvii.  14,  and 
l*euteronomy  iii.  26. — To  this  objection  we  reply, 
Jhat  both  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  Moses  are 
described  in  both  books  as  originating  with  the 
P«T>le ;  comp.  also  Deut  xxxii.  51,  etc 

Among  the  anachronisms  in  Deuteronomy  are 
'•ckoiied  the  allusions  made  in  it  tu  the  Temple 
V*i».  xvi.  1,  sqq.),  to  the  royal  and  prophetic 
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powers  (xiii.  xviii.  xviii),  to  the  different  modes 
of  idol-worship  (iv.  19;  xvii.  3),  and  to  the 
exile  (xxviii.  sq.).  In  suggesting  these  critical 
points,  however,  they  do  not  consider  that  all 
these  subjects  are  most  closely  and  intimately 
connected  with  the  spirit  and  principles  of  tlie 
law  itself,  and  that  all  these  regulations  and  pro- 
phecies appear  here  in  Deuteronomy,  as  necessary 
Hnisiiing-points  to  the  Law,  so  indispensable  for 
the  better  consolidation  of  the  subsequent  and  later 
relations  of  the  theocracy. 

More  anachronianu  are  said  to  be 

1.  The  sixty  dwelling-places  of  Jair  men- 
tioned Deut  iii.  14,  sq.  (comp.  Judg.  x.  3,  sq.) 
We  consider,  however,  that  the  men  mentioned 
in  the  two  passages  are  evidently  different  persons, 
though  of  the  same  name.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to 
prove  from  other  sources,  that  there  really  existed 
at  the  time  of  Moses  a  man  by  name  Jair. 

%  The  notice  (iii.  11)  concerning  king  Og, 
which  looks  more  like  a  note  of  a  subsequent 
writer  in  corroboration  of  the  story  told  in  tlie 
chapter.  But  this  hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground 
when  we  consider  that  Moses  did  not  write  for  his 
contemporaries  merely,  but  also  for  late  posterity. 

The  book  contains,  moreover,  not  a  small  niun- 
ber  of  plain,  though  indirect  traces,  indicative  of 
its  Mosaic  origin.    We  thus  find  in  it : 

1.  Numerous  notices  concerning  nations  with 
whom  the  Israelites  had  then  come  in  contact, 
but  who,  affer  the  Mosaic  period,  entirely  dis- 
appeared from  the  pages  of  history  :  such  are  the 
accounts  of  the  residences  of  the  kings  of  Bashan 

('•'*>^ 

2.  The  appellation  of  '  mountain  of  the  Amo- 
rites,* used  throughout  the  whole  book  (i.  7,  19, 
20,  44),  while  even  in  the  book  Joshua,  soon  after 
the  omquest  of  the  land,  the  name  is  already  ex- 
changed for  *  mountains  of  Judah  *  (Josh.  xi. 
16,  21). 

3.  The  observation  (ii.  10),  that  the  Emim  had 
formerly  dwelt  in  the  plain  of  Moab  :  they  were 
a  great  people,  equal  to  the  Anakim.  This  ob- 
servation quite  accords  with  Genesis  xiv.  5. 

4.  A  detailed  account  (ii.  11)  concerning  the 
Horim  and  their  relations  to  the  Edomites. 

5.  An  account  of  the  Zamzummim  (ii.  20, 21), 
one  of  tlie  earliest  races  of  Canaan,  though  men- 
tioned nowhere  else. 

6.  A  very  circumstantial  account  of  the  Re- 
phaim  (iii.  3,  sq.),  with  whose  concerns  the  autlior 
seems  to  have  been  well  acqutunted. 

The  standing-point  also  of  the  author  of  Deute- 
ronomy is  altogether  in  the  Mosaic  time,  and  had 
it  been  assumed  and  fictitious,  there  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  moments  when  the  spurious 
author  would  have  been  off  his  guard,  and  un- 
mindful of  the  part  he  had  to  play.  But  no  dis- 
crepancies of  this  kind  can  be  traced ;  and  this 
is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
book. 

A  great  number  of  otiier  passages  force  us 
likewise  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  whole  of 
Deuteronomy  originated  in  the  time  of  Moses. 
Such  are  the  passages  where 

1.  A  comparison  is  drawn  between  Canaan  and 
Egypt  (xL  10,  sq.),  with  the  latter  of  which  the 
author  seems  tborouglily  acquainted. 

2.  Detailed  descriptions  are  given  of  the  fer* 
tility  and  productions  of  Egypt  (viii.  7,  sq.). 

3.  Regulations  are  given  relating  to  the  con 
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queit  of  Canaan  (xii.  1,  aq. ;  zx.  1,  sq.),  which 
caonot  be  understood  otherwise  than  by  assuming 
that  they  had  been  Iranied  in  the  Mosaic  time, 
since  they  could  be  of  no  use  afier  that  period. 

Besides,  whole  pieces  and  chapters  in  Deutero- 
nomy, such  as  xxxii.,  xzxiii.,  betray  in  form,  Ian- 
guage,  and  tenor,  a  very  early  period  in  Hebrew 
literature.  Nor  are  the  laws  and  regulations  in 
Deuteronomy  less  decisive  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
book.  We  are  struck  with  the  most  remarkable 
phenomenon,  that  many  laws  from  the  previous 
Ixx>ks  are  here  partly  repeated  and  impressed  with 
more  energy,  partly  modified,  and  partly  alto- 
gether aboli^ed,  according  to  the  contingencies 
of  the  time,  or  as  the  new  aspect  of  circum- 
stances among  the  Jews  rendered  such  steps  ne- 
cessary (comp.  e.  g.  Deut  xv.  17  with  Exod.  xxi. 
7 ;  Deut.  xii.  with  Lev.  xvii).  Such  pretensions 
to  raise,  or  even  to  oppose  his  own  private  opinions 
to  the  authority  of  divine  law,  are  found  in  no 
author  of  the  subsequent  periods,  since  the  whole 
of  the  sacred  literature  of  the  later  times  is,  un  the 
contrary,  rather  the  echo  than  otherwise  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  is  altogether  founded  on  it  Add 
to  this  the  fact,  that  the  law  itself  forbicb  most 
impressively  to  add  to,  or  take  anytiiing  from  it, 
a  prohibition  which  is  repeated  even  in  Deutero- 
nomy (comp.  iv.  2 ;  xiii.  1)  ;  and  it  is  but  too 
evident,  tha^  if  the  opinion  of  the  critics  be  cor- 
rect, that  this  book  contains  nothing  more  than 
a  gradual  development  of  the  law — it  clashes  too 
often  with  its  own  principles,  and  pronounces 
thus  its  own  sentmce  of  condemnation. 

The  part  of  Deuteronomy  (xxxiv.)  respecting 
ti)e  death  of  Moses  requires  a  particular  expla- 
nation. That  the  whole  of  diis  section  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  piece  altogether  apart  from  what 
precedes  it,  or  as  a  supplement  from  another  writer, 
has  already  been  mamtained  by  the  older  theolo- 
gians (comp.  ex.  gr,  Carpiov,  Introd.  in  Ubr,  V.  T. 
i .  p.  1 37) ;  and  this  opinion  is  confirmed  not  only  by 
the  contents  of  the  cnapter,  but  also  by  the  express 
declaration  of  the  boox  itself  on  that  event  and 
its  relations ;  for  chapter  xxxi.  contains  the  con- 
clusion of  the  work,  where  Moses  describes  him- 
self as  the  author  of  the  previous  contents,  as  also 
of  the  Song  (ch.  xxxii.)^  and  the  blessings  (ch. 
zxxiii.)  belonging  to  it  All  that  follows  is,  con- 
sequently, not  from  Moses,  the  work  being  com- 
pleted and  concluded  with  chapter  xxxiii.  There 
IS  another  circumstance  which  favours  this  opi- 
nion, namely,  the  close  connection  that  exists 
between  the  last  section  of  Deuteronomy  and  tlie 
b^inning  of  Joshua  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiv.  9  with 
Josh.  i.  1,  where  also  the  term  ^H^l,  in  the  latter 
passage,  must  not  be  overlooked)  plainly  shows 
that  ch.  xxxiv.  of  Deuteronomy  is  intended  to 
serve  as  a  point  of  tranaiiion  to  the  book  of 
Joshua,  and  that  it  was  written  by  the  same 
author  as  the  latter. 

The  correct  view  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is 
to  consider  it  as  a  real  supplement,  but  by  no 
means  as  an  interpolation  (such  as  some  critics 
erroneously  suppose  to  exist  in  the  Pentateuch 
in  general).  To  apply  to  it  the  term  inter- 
polation would  be  as  wrong  as  to  give  that 
appellation  ex.  gr.  to  the  8th  book  of  Cflssar^s 
work,  *■  De  beUo  Gattico,*  simply  because  it  was 
equally  written  by  an  unknown  author,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  serving  as  a  tvppletnent  to  the 
previous  books. 


On  the  literature  of  Deuteronomy,  compare  die 
article  Pbntatbcch.<~H.  A.  C.  H. 

DEW.  The  various  passages  of  Scriptme  in 
which  dew  is  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  statements 
of  travellers,  might,  unless  careiiiUy  cansidatd, 
convey  the  impression  that  in  Palestine  the  devs 
fall  copiously  at  night  during  the  height  of 
summer,  and  supply  in  some  degree  the  lack  of 
rain.  But  we  mid  diat  those  who  mention  devs 
travelled  in  spring  and  autumn,  while  thoee 
who  travelled  in  summer  make  no  mentioB  oT 
them.  In  fact,  scarcely  any  dew  doei  fall 
during  the  summer  months — ^from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  middle  of  August;  but  as  it  caa- 
tinues  to  fkll  for  some  time  after  the  rains  of  ^irinf 
have  ceased,  and  begins  to  fall  before  die  rams  cf 
autumn  commence^  we  may  from  this  gather  Ae 
sense  in  which  the  Scriptural  references  to  dev 
are  to  be  understood.  Without  the  dews  coo- 
tinning  to  fall  after  the  rains  have  ceased,  and 
commencing  before  the  rains  return,  the  seaacm 
of  actual  drought,  and  the  parched  appearance 
of  the  country,  would  be  of  much  longer  duratioD 
than  they  really  are.  The  partial  refresfamcnt 
thus  afibrded  to  the  ground  at  the  end  of  s 
summer  without  dews  or  rains,  is  of  great  value 
in  Western  Asia,  and  would  alone  explain  all 
the  Oriental  references  to  the  eflSects  of  dev.  Vaa 
explanation  is  of  further  interest  as  indicating  tbe 
times  of  the  year  to  which  the  Scriptural  notices 
of  dew  refer ;  for  as  it  does  not,  in  any  perceptible 
degree,  fall  in  summer,  and  as  few  would  think 
of  mentioning  it  in  the  season  of  rain,  we  maj 
take  all  such  notices  to  refer  to  the  months  of 
April,  May,  part  of  August^  and  September. 

DEXIOLABOS  (6c|ioAi(^>  This  is  the 
Greek  word  rendered  *  spearmen  *  in  the  Aa^. 
Vers,  of  Acts  xxiii.  23.  As  it  does  not  occur  is 
the  classical  writers,  and  only  this  once  in  tiie 
Scriptures,  it  is  uncertain  what  kind  of  soldien  u 
denoted  by  it  It  strictly  signifies  one  who  coren 
or  guards  the  right  aide  of  any  one.  Hence  it 
has  been  conjectured  tliat,  in  the  above  pasage,  it 
denotes  officers  who  performed  the  same  function 
in  the  camp  as  lictovs  did  in  the  city — being  ap- 
pointed to  apprehend  malefactors,  and  to  guard 
criminals  wtien  led  to  execution,  and  called 
9f^ioXd$ot,  from  taking  the  right  band  of  tbe  pri- 
soner, who  was  bound  to  the  left  hand  of  tbe  guard. 
Tliis  explanation  is,  however,  deduced  entireW 
from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  is  open  to  tbe 
objection  arising  firom  the  improbability  that  sucii 
a  number  of  military  lictors  would  be  on  duty 
with  the  forces  of  the  tribwie,  as  that  200  of  tbem 
at  a  time  could  be  ready  to  depart  with  one  pri- 
soner.  It  seems  preferable,  therefore,  to  understand 
the  word  as  denoting  tlie  guard  of  the  tribune.  Nor 
is  this  contrary  to  &e  etymology,  since  guarding 
the  right  aide  may  be  taken  figumtively  io  mean 
guarding  the  whole  person.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
these  choice  troops  should  be  employed  on  this 
duty,  since  the  service  was  important  and  ddicate. 
The  guarding  of  prisoners  to  be  tried  befoie  Cmv 
was  often,  at  Rome,  committed  to  the  prstonans. 
Our  version  *  spearmen '  seems  to  have  beai  de- 
rived from  the  Vulgate,  'lanoearii.* 

DIADEM.     [Crown.] 

DIALi  The  mvention  of  the  sun-dial  belrtip 
most  probably  to  the  Babylonians.  Herodoturaf- 
firms,  that  the  Greeks  derived  from  them,  thepiHe 
(supposed  to  mean  the  dial-platej^  the  giioinoa« 
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and  the  divuion  of  daj  iniD  tirelfe  parts  (u. 
109).  Vitruvius  also  ascribes  the  most  ancient 
ibnn  of  the  dial,  called  hemicycle,  to  Beronis  the 
Chaldnm  (ix.  9),  though  he  probably  means 
no  more  than  that  he  introduced  it  into  Greece, 
Certainly  those  Oreeka  to  whom  Vitrovius  as- 
cribes inyentioQS  or  improrements  in  dialling, 
can  all  be  proved  to  have  had  communica- 
tion, more  or  less  remote,  with  the  Chaldssans. 
The  first  mention  in  Scripture  of  the  '  hour,*  is 
made  by  Daniel,  at  Babylon  (ch.  iii.  6).  The 
Ghredu  used  the  dial  bdbretbe  Romans;  and 
widi  regard  to  the  Egyptians,  <  there  are  no  indi- 
cations in  the  Sculptures  to  prove  the  ^poch  when 
the  dial  was  first  known  in  Egypt*  (Wilkinson, 
Anc.  Egyptiane,  vol.  iii.  p.  343).  The  circum- 
stances connected  widi  the  dial  of  Ahax  ^2  Kings 
xz.  1 1 ;  Isa.  xxzviii.  8),  which  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  of  which  we  have  any  clear  mention,  en- 
tirely concur  with  the  derivation  of  gnomonics 
from  the  Babylonians.  Ahaz  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria  (2 
Kings  xvi.  7, 9) :  he  was  a  man  of  taste,  and  was 
ready  to  adopt  foreign  improvements,  as  appears 
from  his  admiration  of  the  altar  at  Damascus, 
and  his  introduction  of  a  copy  of  it  into  Jerusa- 
lem (2  Kings  xvi.  10).  *  T^  princes  of  Baby- 
lon sent  unto  him  to  mquire  of  the  wonder  that 
was  done  in  ^ae  land*  (2  Ghroo.  xxxii.  31).  Hence 
the  dial  also,  which  was  called  after  his  name, 
was  probably  an  importation  from  Babylon. 
Different  conjectures  have  been  formed  respect- 
ing  the  construction  of  this  instrument.  The  dif- 
ficulty  is  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 

Tn«  ni^yD,  *the  degrees  or  steps  of  Ahax.* 
They  may  mean  lines  or  figures  on  a  dial-plate, 
or  on  a  pavement,  or  the  steps  to  the  palace  of 
Ahaz,  or  some  steps  or  staircase  he  had  erected 
elsewhere  (vid^  Carpzov,  Apparat.  Historic.  Crit. 
Lips.  1748,  p.  352^  &c.).  The  Sept  in  Isaiah 
reads  hpafiaBt^ihs  rov  oIkov  rod  irarpSs  coVf 
'  the  steps  or  stairs  of  the  house  of  thy  father.' 
Josephus  also  says,  '  steps  or  degrees  in  bis 
house*  (Antiq.  x.  1,  91).  The  Chaldee  renders 
the  passage  in  Kings,  K^^K^  pK,  'hour-stone,* 
and  gives  the  same  meaning  to  '  the  ataira  * 
(2  Kings  ix.  13),  and  renders  Isa.  xxxviii.  8 
l^'V^  pK  imva,  bv  *  the  shadow  of  the  stone 
of  hours.*  Symmachus  most  certainly  under- 
stood a  sun-dial :  <rrpi^n  r^v  cki^  rS>v  ypc^iii&v 
%  Kar4firi  h^  i)po\oyl(p  *'Axo£  *  I  will  cause  to 
return  the  shadow  of  the  degrees  which  (shadow) 
is  gone  down  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz :'  and  so  Jerome 
renders  it  Horologium.  On  the  whole,  the  dial  of 
Ahaz  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  contrivance 
rather  than  any  part  of  a  house.  It  would  also 
seem  probable,  from  the  circiunstances,  that  it  was 
of  such  a  size  and  so  placed,  that  Hezekiah,  now 
convalescent  (Isa.  xxxviii.  21,  22),  but  not 
perfectly  recovered,  could  witness  the  miracle 

from  his  chamber  or  pavilion  :  '  Shall  ?Vn>  the 
or  thie  shadow,*  &c  May  it  not  have  been 
situate  <  in  ihe  middle  court*  mentioned  2 
Kings  XX.  41  The  cut  given  below  (No.  247) 
presents  a  dial  discovered  in  Hindostan,  near 
Delhi,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
whose  construction  would  well  suit  the  circum- 
"twces  recorded  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  It  seems  to 
have  answered  the  double  purpose  of  an  observatory 
•ad  a  dial    a  roctaogled  hexangl^  whose  hypo- 
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thenute  is  a  staircase,  apparently  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  earth,  and  bisects  a  zone  or  coping  of  a 
wall,  which  wall  connects  the  two  terminating 
towers  right  and  left.    The  coping  itself  is  of  a 


circular  form,  and  accurately  graduated  to  mark, 
by  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  above,  the  sun*s 
urogress  before  and  after  noon ;  for  when  the  sun 
IS  in  the  zenith,  he  shines  directly  on  the  stair- 
case, and  the  shadow  fidls  beyond  the  coping.  A 
flat  ettrface  an  the  tqp  of  the  ataircaee,  and  a 
gnomon,  fitted  the  building  (or  the  purpose  of  an 
observatory.  According  to  the  knotcn  lawa  of 
refraction^  a  cloud  or  body  of  air  of  different 
density  from  the  common  atmosphere^  interposed 
between  the  gnomon  and  the  coping  of  the  dial- 
plate  below,  would,  if  the  cloud  were  denser  than 
the  atmosphere,  cause  the  shadow  to  recede  from 
the  perpendicular  height  of  the  staircase^  ^nd  of 
course  to  re-ascend  t^B  steps  on  the  coping,  by 
which  it  had  before  noon  gone  down ;  and  if  thie 
cloud  were  rarer,  a  contrary  ^ect  would  take 
Ti^ace.  (See  BiiAiop  Stock*s  JVanalation  of  laaiah, 
Ba^  1803,  p.  109.)  Such  a  building  might  also 
be  called  *  a  house.*  It  agrees  also  with  Adam 
Clarke's  supposition,  that  '  the  sfatrs*  were 
really  'a  dtal,^  and  probably  this  very  dial, 
on  which,  as  being  in  tne  most  public  place,  or 
rather  on  the  pla^orm  on  the  top  of  which  they 
set  Jehu,  while  they  proclaimed  him  king  by 
sound  of  trumpet*  (^Commentary  on  2  Kings  it, 
13).  Bishop  Stock's  speculation  that  the  retro* 
gression  of  the  shadow  might  be  effected  by  refrac- 
tion, is  supported  by  a  natural  phenomenon  of 
the  kind  on  record.  On  the  27th  of  March,  1703, 
P.  Romauld,  prior  of  die  cloister  of  Metz,  made 
the  observation  that,  owing  to  such  a  refraction  of 
the  solar  rays  in  the  higher  regions  of  die  atmos- 
phere^ in  connection  with  the  appearance  of  a 
clouc^  the  shadow  on  his  dial  deviated  an  hour 
and  a  half  (Rosenmiiller).  The  phenomenon  on 
the  dial  of  Ahaz,  however,  was  doubtless  of  a 
miraculous  nature,  even  ^ould  such  a  medittm  of 
the  miracle  be  admitted:  nothing  less  than  a 
divine  communication  could  have  ooabled  Isaiah 
to  predict  its  occurrence  at  that  time  and  place : 
besides,  he  gave  the  king  his  own  choice  whether 
the  shadow  should  advance  or  retire  ten  degrees. 
There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessitv  for  seek- 
ing any  medium  for  this  miracle,  and  certainly 
no  necessity  for  supposing  any  actual  interfer^ce 
with  the  revolution  of  the  eardi,  or  the  nosition  of 
the  sun.  In  the  more  distinct  and  ample  account 
of  it  in  2  Kings,  it  is  simply  said  that  the  Lord, 
at  the  prayer  of  Isaiah,  brought  the  sAodoto  ten 
degrees  Uuskward.    The  words  fiS^QC^H    WTW 
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rivyb  ItS^  in  Isa.  xzxviit.  8,  '  and  the  son 
went  back  ten  degrees,*  are  wanting  in  three  of 
Dr.  Kennicott*8  MSS.,  and  originally  in  two  of 
DeRowi*s;  and  the  words  *the  shadow  of  the 
degrees  which  is  gcme  down  'in  the  sun-dial  of 
Ahaz*  are  more  correctly  rendered  on  the  margin 
degrees  *  by  or  with  the  sim/  i.  e.  by  means  of  the 
progress  of  the  sun.  The  first  6  fiXios  in  this  verse 
IS  omitted  in  MS.  Pachom.  of  the  Sept  Even  if 
the  mention  of  the  stm  be  retained,  as  in  Ecclus. 
xlviii.  23,  it  is  only  fair  to  imderstand  the  words 
in  their  popular  sense,  the  solar  rays,  or  such  a  re- 
cession of  mt  shadow  as  would  have  been  occasioned 
by  an  actual  recession  of  the  sun.  Adopting  the 
present  state  of  the  text,  it  is  observable  mat  what 
IS  called  the  sun  in  one  part  of  the  verse  is  called 
the  shadow  in  the  other.  It  is  certainly  as  philo- 
sophical to  speak  of  the  sun  returning,  as  it  is  of 
his  setting  and  rising.  Thus  the  miracle,  from 
all  the  accounts  of  it,  might  consist  only  of  the 
retrogression  of  the  shadow  ten  degrees,  by  a 
simple  act  of  Almightv  power,  without  any  me* 
dium,  or,  at  most,  by  that  of  refracting  those  rays 
only  which  fell  upon  Ihe  dial.  It  is  not  said 
that  any  time  was  lost  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
world  at  large :  it  was  not  even  observed  by  the 
astronomers  of  Babylon,  for  the  deputation  came 
to  inquire  concerning  the  w(mder  that  was  done 
in  the  land.  It  was  temporary,  local,  and  con- 
fined to  the  observation  of  Hezdiiah  and  his  court, 
being  designed  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  that 
monarch.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  instrument 
for  keeping  time  is  mentioned  in  the  Scripture 
before  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  b.o.  700 ;  nor  does  it 
appear  that  the  Jews  generally,  even  after  this 
period,  divided  their  day  into  hours.  The  dial 
of  Ahaz  was  probably  an  object  only  of  curious 
recreation,  or  served  at  most  to  reguhaite  the  occu- 
pations of  the  palace. — J.  F.  D. 
DIAMOND.     [Yaualom  ;  Shamir.] 

DIBON  (l^nn ;  Sept  Aoi/SciK),  or  DIMON 
(l^On,  Isa.  XV.  9),  called  also  Dibon-Gad,  from 
its  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  that  name 
(Num.  xxxii.  34),  a  city  on  the  northern  bank 
of  the  Amon,  at  the  point  where  the  Israelites 
crossed  that  river  on  their  journey  to  the  Jordan, 
and  where  their  first  encampment  was  made  afW 
having  passed  it.  In  later  times  we  find  it,  with 
other  towns  in  tiiis  quarter,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Moabites  (Jer.  xlviii.  22),  The  site  has  been 
recognised  by  Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  and  Irby  and 
Mangles,  at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Diban, 
in  a  low  tract  of  the  district  called  the  Koura, 
about  three  miles  north  of  the  Amon  (Modjeb). 
The  ruins  are  here  extensive,  but  offer  nothing  of 
interest  There  was  another  place  called  Dibon 
in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  25),  perhaps  the 
same  that  is  called  Dimonah  in  Josh.  xiii.  26. 

DIDRACHMA  (mpax^u}r,a  double  drachma), 
a  silver  coin  equal  to  two  Attic  drachmas,  and 
also  to  the  Jewish  half-shekel  (Joseph.  Antiq,  iii. 
8.  2).  It  was  therefore  equivalent  to  about  }t,id. 
of  our  money.  By  the  law  every  Jew  was  re- 
quired to  pay  half  a  shekel  to  the  Temple  (Exod. 
XXX.  13,  so.),  and  this  amount  is  represented  by 
the  didrachma  in  Matt  xvii.  24,  where  it  is  used 
for  the  '  tribute-money'  demanded  of  Christ  The 
Septuagint  everywhere  renders  the  ^  shekel '  of  the 
Old  Testament  by  didrachmoy  but  as  the  Attic 
drachma  wai  equal  to  only  half  a  shekel,  it  seems 
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from  this  probable  that  the  drachma  of  Alex- 
andria was  equal  to  two  Attic  drachmse. 

DIDYMUS  (A(9v/tos,  a  twin),  a  surname  of 
the  Apostle  Thomas,  denoting  that  be  was  a  twin ; 
and  if  translated,  he  would  be  called  <  Tbanas 
the  Twin'  (John  xi.  16).    [Thomas.] 

DIKE  (Arin}),theheathcn6oddeasof  Josdce; 
described  as  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themn 
(Hesiod,  Op.  266;  Theoff,  902).  The  punish- 
ment of  murderers  is  particularly  aacrifaed  to  her; 
and  therefore,  besides  oeing  the  goddess  of  poni^ 
ment  in  a  general  sense,  she  is  often  to  be  om- 
sidered  the  same  as  Nemesis  or  Vengeance.  The 
word  occurs  in  Acts  xxviii.  4,  and  is  there  ren- 
dered '  vengeance,'  appeUatirely. 

DIKLAH  (n^Jp^  ;  Sept  Ac/cAif) ;  a  tribe  de- 
scended from  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27).  As  the  name 
in  Aramaic  and  Arabic  means  a  palm-tree,  it  has 
been  judged  necessary  to  seek  the  seat  of  the  tribe 
in  some  territory  rich  in  palm-trees.  Bocbait 
finds  it  in  Southern  Arabia,  Michaelis  in  the 
region  of  the  Tigris  (from  the  analogy  of  tbs 
name  Diglath) ;  but  where  the  ground  of  search 
is  so  uncertain,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any  satis 
factory  result 

DINAH  (njn ;    Sept  Acdv),    daughter  of 
Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen.  xxx.  21),  and  therefore  Aill 
sister  of  Simeon  and  Levi.     While  Jacob's  camp 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sbechem,  Dinah  wss 
seduced  by  Sbechem,  the   son   of  Hamor,  the 
Hivite  chief  or  head-man  of  the  town.    Partly 
from  dread  of  the  consequences  of  his  misconduct, 
and  partly,    it  would  seem,  out  of  love  for  the 
damsel,  he  solicited  a  marriage  with  her,  leaving 
the  *  marriage  price'  (see  Marriaok)  to  be  fixed 
by  her  family.     To  this  Dinah's  brothers  would 
only  consent  on  the  further  condition  that  all  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  place  should  be   ciicumc'ised. 
Even   tliis  was  yielded ;  and  Simeon  and  hen 
took  a  most  barbarous  advantage  of  the  compl'i- 
ance  by  falling  upon  the  town  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  people  were  disabled  by  the  eflTects  of 
the  operation,  and  slew  them  all   (Gen.  xxxir). 
For  this  act  of  truly  Oriental  vindicdvenew  no 
excuse  can  be  offered,  and  Jacob  himself  repeatedly 
alludes  to  it  with  aUiorrence  and  r^:rK  (G«d. 
xxxiv.  30 ;  xlix.  5-7).     To  understand  the  act 
at  all,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember,  that 
any  stain  upon  the  hcnaoor  of  a  sister,  and  espe* 
cially  of  an  only  sister,  is  even  at  this  day  co«i- 
dered  as  an  insupportable  disgrace  and  inexpi- 
able ofi*ence  among  all  the  nomade  tribes  of  Wet- 
tern  Asia.     If  the  woman  be  single,  her  brotheis 
more  than  her  father,  if  she  be  married,  her  fafo- 
thers  more  than  her  husband,  are  aggrieved,  and 
are  considered  bound  to  avenge  the  wrong.  Hence 
the  active  vengeance  of  Dinah*s  full   brotheri, 
and  the  comparative  passiveness  of  her  father  in 
these  transactions.      Of  Dinah's  subsequent  kt 
nothing  is  known. 

DIONYSIUS  THE  ARKOPAGITK,  and 
PSEUDO-DIONYSIUS.  The  name  of  *  Diony- 
sius  the  Areonagite '  enlivens  the  scanty  acoimot 
of  success  which  attended  the  visit  of  Paul  ta 
Athens  (Acts  xvii.  34>  Nothing  further  is  re- 
lated of  him  in  the  New  Testament ;  but  ccden* 
astical  historians  record  some  particulais  oonoem- 
ing  his  career,  both  before  and  after  his  can i«fsi« 
Suidas  recounts  that  he  was  an  Athenian  by 
birth,  and  eminent  for  his  liteiary  attaionMit*; 
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tkat  he  studied  first  at  Athens  and  afterwards  at 
Heliopolis  in  Egypt ;  and  that,  while  in  the  latter 
city,  he  beheld  that  remarkable  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
as  he  terms  it,  which  took  place  at  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  exclaimed  to  his  friend  Apollophanes, 

*  Either  the  Divinity  suffers,  or  sympathises  with 
some  vofferer/     He  further  details,  that  after 
pionysius  returned  to  Athens,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  Areopagus ;  and,  having  embraced  Chris- 
tianity about  A.D.  50,  was  constituted   Bishop 
of  Athens  by  the  Apostle  Paul  himself.     Syn- 
cellus  and  Nicephorus  both  record  the  last  par- 
ticular.     Aristides,    an    Athenian    philosopoer, 
asserts  that  he  suffered  martyrdom — a  fact  gene- 
rally  admitted  by  historians;    but  the  precise 
period  of  his  death,   whether  imder  Trajan  or 
Adrian,  or,  which  is  most  likely,  under  Domitian, 
they  do  not  determine.     Whatever  credit  may  be 
given  to  these  traditions,  the  name  of  Dionysius  is 
certainly  interesting  in  a  literary  point  of  view, 
owing  to  an  attempt  made  by  some  writer,  in 
after  times,  to  personate  the  Areopagite ;  and  who 
contrived  to  pass  his  productions  on  the  Christian 
world  as  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  thereby  greatly 
influenced    the  spirit  both  of  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches,     Daill6  places  this  Pseudo- 
Dionystos    a.d.  420  (vid.  DalUtus  de  ScripHs 
DianytU  Areopagita^  Oenevse,  1666) ;   Pearson, 
in  the  latter  times  of  Eusebius  Csesariensis  (vid. 
Vindic.  par.  i.  c.  10,  in  fine).     Others  have  con- 
jectured that  these  productions  were  written  about 
A.D.  360,  but  not  compiled  till  the  fifth  or  nearly 
the  sixth  century.     They  consist  of  a  hook  called 
The  CelesHcU  Hierarchy  ;  another,  Of  the  Eccle* 
eioitieal  Hierarchy  ;  A  Treatise  on  the  Divine 
Names;   another.    Of  Mystical  Divinity;  and 
Ten  Epietlee  :  the  first  four  addressed  to  the  monk 
Caius,  the  fifth  to  Dositheus,  the  sixth  to  Sosipater, 
tiie  seventh  to  Bishop  Poly  carp— in  which  the  au- 
thor says  he  observed  the  eclipse  at  Heliopolis ; 
the  eighth  to  the  Monk  Demophilus— in  which  the 
writer  blames  him  for  harshness  to  a  priest  and 
A  layman,  and  relates,  as  if  in  contrast  to  his 
behaviour,   that  when  a  zealous  pastor,  named 
Carpus,  grew  weary  in  his  endeavours  to  convert 
an  obdurate  sinner,  Christ,  in  a  vision,  remon- 
itrated  with  him,  telling  him  that  he  was  ready 
to  die  a  second  time  for  sinners ;  the  ninth  epistle 
is  addressed  to  Bishop  Titus,  and  the  tenth  to  St 
John.  In  the  book  On  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  he 
delivers  many  subtleties   res{)ecting  the  angels. 
In  the  book  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Hierarchy,  he 
explains  the  ceremonies  of  the  mass,  consecration 
of  the  holy  chrism,  the  ordination  of  a  bishop. 
Iciest,  and  deacon,  the  manner  of  blessing  a 
numk,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead.    In  the  Uwk 
Of  Mystical  Dimnity^  he  mingles  the  notions  of 
the  Contemplatives  with  ideas  and  terms  borrowed 
from  the  heathen  philosophers.    Indeed,  so  deeply 
imbued  are  these  productions  with  philosophical 
opinions,  that  Suidas,  who  takes  the  author  of  them 
to  be  the  genuine  Areopagite,  conjectures  that 
^  philosophers  referred  to  had  borrowed  from 
aim  their  notions,  and  vended  them  as  their  own. 
It  is  evident  that  had  these  writings  been  genuine, 
mey  would  have  been  invaluable,  on  account  of 
the  attestations  they  would  have  afforded  to  the 
f^ctices  and  customs  of  the  Christian  Church  at 
>ts  veiy   commencement     Still  there  have  been 
'^'OM  pQ^om  who  have  contended  that  they  are 
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the  real  wwks  of  th^  Areopagite.  Among  these 
are  Claude  David,  a  Maurist  monk,  in  1702; 
Bernard  of  Sept  Fonds,  under  the  name  (rf*  Adrian, 
in  1708 ;  and  F.  Honoratus,  of  St  Mary,  a  Car- 
melite friar,  in  1720.  The  first  uncontroverted 
occasion  on  which  these  supposititious  writings 
are  referred  to,  is  in  the  conference  between  tJie 
Severians  (a  sect  of  Euty  chians)  and  the  Catholics, 
held  in  the  emperor  Justinian's  palace,  a.d.  532,  in 
which  they  are  quoted  by  the  heretical  party. 
Maximus,  and  other  writers  in  the  following  ages, 
refer  to  them  frequently.  Different  opinions  have 
been  held  as  to  the  real  author  of  these  productions. 
They  were  ascribed,  at  an  early  period,  to  Apolli- 
naris.  Bishop  of  Laodicea  in  the  fourth  century — 
an  opinion  to  which  the  learned  Cave  inclines, 
though  he  thinks  that  ApoUinaris,  the  son,  may 
have  been  the  author.  He  remarks  that  the  pe- 
culiar acquirements  and  turn  of  mind  of  Apoili- 
naris  the  father,  as  described  both  by  Socrates  and 
Sozomen,  would  have  well  qualified  him  to  have 
written  the  Areopayitica.  There  have  not  been 
wanting  instances  in  which  supposititious  works 
were  fathered  upon  great  names  by  disciples  of 
the  Apollinarian  school  (Leontius,  Lib,  de  Sect, 
act.  viii.  p.  527). 

The  resemblance  between  the  Areqpayitica  and 
the  writings  of  Proclus  and  Plotinus  is  so  obvious 
as  to  afford  great  probability  that  the  Pseudo- 
Dionysius  did  not  write  much  earlier  than  the 
fiflh  century  (Cave's  Hist  Literar.  Colonis, 
1720,  p.  142,  143;  Lardner^s  works,  vol.  vii.  p. 
371,  ed.  1788  ;  Fabric.  Bib.  Biblioy).—J,  F.  D. 

DIOTREPHES  (Aiorpf^s,  Jove-nourished), 
a  person  who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  &lse 
teachers  condenmed  by  St  John  in  his  third  epistle. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  presbyter  or  deacon — 
probably  the  former.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
letter  sent  by  John,  thereby  declining  to  submit 
to  his  directions  or  acknowledge  his  authority 
(3  John  ix). 

DISCERNING  OF  SPIRITS.  This  is  now 
usually  understood  to  mean  a  high  faculty,  en- 
joyed by  certain  persons  in  the  apostolic  age,  of 
diving  into  the  heart  and  discerning  the  secret 
dispositions  of  men.  It  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  gifts  peculiar  to  that  age,  and  was 
especially  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  stan- 
dards of  doctrine  were  not  well  established  ot 
generally  understood,  and  when  many  deceivers 
were  abroad  (2  John  ii.  7).  This  faculty  set'ms 
to  have  been  exercised  chiefly  upon  those  who 
came  forward  as  teachers  of  others,  and  whose 
real  designs  it  was  important  that  the  infant 
churches  should  know. 

DISCIPLE  (fuxeirr^s),  a  scholar  or  follower 
of  any  teacher,  in  the  general  sense.  It  is  hence 
applied  in  the  gospels  not  only  to  the  followers 
of  Christ,  but  to  those  of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt 
ix.  14,  &C.),  and  of  the  Pharisees  (Matt  xxii. 
16).  Although  used  of  the  followers  of  Christ 
generally,  it  is  applied  in  a  special  manner  to 
the  twelve  apostles  TMatt  x.  1 ;  xi.  1 ;  xx.  17 ; 
Luke  ix.  1).  After  the  death  of  Christ  the  word 
took  the  wider  sense  of  a  believer,  or  Christian ; 
t.  e,  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ 

DISEASES  OF  THE  JEWS.  The  most 
prevalent  diseases  of  the  East  are  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, malignant  fevers,  dysentery,  and  ophthal- 
mia. Of  the  first  of  these  the  most  remarkable 
are  leprosy  and  elephantiasis  [Lspkost].    To 
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the  game  clais  also  belongt  the  lingular  disease 
called  the  mal  d' Aleppo^  which  is  confined  to 
Aleppo,  Bagdad,  Aintab,  and  the  villages  on  the 
Segour  and  Kowick.  It  consists  in  an  eraption 
of  one  or  more  small  red  tubercles,  which  give  no 
uneasiness  at  first,  but,  after  a  few  wedcs,  become 
prurient,  discharge  a  little  moisture,  and  some- 
times  ulcerate.  Its  duration  is  from  a  few  months 
to  a  year.  It  does  not  affect  the  general  health 
at  all,  and  is  only  dreaded  on  account  of  the 
scars  it  leaves.  Foreigners  who  have  visited 
Aleppo  have  sometimes  been  afiected  by  itseveml 
years  after  their  return  to  their  own  country.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  dogs  and  cats  are  like- 
wise attacked  by  it  (Russell's  Nat,  HisL  ofAleppOf 
ii.  299).  The  Egyptians  are  subject  to  an  erup- 
tion of  red  spots  and  pimples,  which  cause  a 
troublesome  smarting.  The  eruption  returns  every 
year  towards  the  end  of  June  or  beginning  of 
July,  and  is  on  that  account  attributed  to  the 
rising  of  the  Nile  (Volney,  L  231).  Malignant 
fevers  are  very  frequent,  and  of  this  class  is  the 
great  scourge  of  the  East,  the  plague,  which  sur- 
passes all  others  in  virulence  and  contagiousness 
[Plaoub].  The  Egyptian  ophthalmia  is  pre- 
valent throughout  Egypt  and  Syria,  and  is  the 
cause  of  blindness  bemg  so  frequent  in  those 
countries  [BlindnbssI.  Of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases in  general,  Dr.  Russell  (L  c.)  says  that  at 
Aleppo  he  has  not  found  them  more  frequent,  nor 
more  rapid  in  their  course,  than  in  Oreat  Britain. 
Epilepsy  and  diseases  of  the  mind  are  commonly 
met  with.  Melancholy  monomaniacs  are  re- 
garded as  sacred  persons  in  Egypt,  and  are  held 
m  the  highest  veneration  by  ul  Mahometans 
(Prosper  Alpinus,  De  Med,  JEgypt  p.  58). 

Diseases  are  not  unfrequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Old  Testament ;  but,  as  no  description  is  given 
of  them,  except  in  one  or  two  instances^  it  is  ftr 
the  most  part  impossible  even  to  haaud  a  con- 
jecture concerning  their  nature.  The  issue  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xv.  5  cannot  refer  to  gonorrhoBa 
vuulenta,  as  has  been  supposed  by  Biichaelis  and 
Hebenstreit  (Winer,  s.  v.  KrankheiUn) ;  for  the 
person  who  exposed  himself  to  infection  in  the 
various  ways  mentioned  was  only  unclean  until 
the  evening,  which  is  far  too  short  a  time  to  allow 
of  its  being  ascertained  whether  he  had  escaped 
contagion  or  not  Either,  then,  the  law  of  puri- 
fication had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  con- 
tagiousness of  the  disease  (which  is  hardly  admis- 
sible), or  the  disease  alluded  to  was  really  not 
contagious.  Joram^s  disease  is  probably  referable 
to  chronic  dysentery,  which  sometimes  occasions 
an  exudation  of  fibrine  from  the  inner  coats  of  the 
intestines.  The  fluid  fibrine  thus  exuded  coagu- 
lates into  a  continuous  tubular  membrane,  of  the 
same  shape  as  the  intestine  itself,  and  as  such  is 
expelled.  This  form  of  the  disease  has  been  no- 
ticed by  Dr.  Good  under  the  name  of  diarrfacea 
tubulans  {Study  of  Med.  L  287).  A  precisely 
similar  formation  of  fiUse  membtuies,  as  ^ey  are 
termed,  takes  place  in  the  windpipe  in  severe 
cases  <^  croup. 

Hesekiah  sufiered,  according  to  our  version, 
from  a  boil.  The  term  here  used,  fVH^,  means 
literally  inflammation;  but  we  have  no  means  of 
identifying  it  with  what  we  call  boiL  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  plague  of  boils  and  blains 
[BlainsI,  and  of  the  names  of  diseases  mentioned 
m  the  28th  chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  such  as  pes- 


tilence^ coDsnmptian,  flBver,  botdi  of  Egypt,  itch, 
scab.  The  case  of  Job,  in  which  the  term  truit- 
lated  hoU  also  occurs,  demands  a  separate  notice 
[Job].  Nebuchadneszar^s  disease  was  a  species 
of  melancholy  monomania,  called  by  antibns 
soanthropia,  or  more  commonly  lycantfaroiHa,  b^ 
cause  the  transformation  into  a  wolf  was  the  most 
ordinary  illusion.  Esquirol  considen  it  to  have 
originated  in  the  ancient  custom  of  sacrificing 
animals.  But,  whatever  effect  tiiis  practice  might 
have  had  at  the  time,  the  cases  recorded  are  in- 
dependent of  any  such  influence ;  and  it  really 
does  not  seem  necessary  to  trace  this  particular 
hallucination  to  a  remote  historical  cause,  when 
we  remember  that  the  imaginary  transfonnatkns 
into  inanimate  objects,  such  as  glass,  butter,  &&, 
which  are  of  every-day  occurrence,  are  equally 
irreconcilable  with  the  natural  instincts  of  the 
mind.  The  same  author  relates  that  a  noblcmsn 
of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  was  in  the  habit  of 
frequently  putting  his  head  oat  of  a  window,  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  urgent  desire  be  had  to  baik. 
Calmet  informs  us  that  the  nuns  of  a  German 
convent  were  transformed  into  cats,  and  went 
mewing  over  the  whole  house  at  a  fixed  hour  of 
the  dav  (Esquirol,  MaladieM  Mentales,  i.  523). 
Antiochus  and  Herod  died,  like  Sylla,  ftom 
phthiriasis,  a  disease  which  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  Plutarch,  in  his  IAf$  qf  Sj^ 
mentions  several  names  of  persons  who  had  died 
from  it,  amongst]  whom  are  Pherecydes  the 
nhilosofiier,  Alcman  the  poet,  and  Mutius  the 
hiwyer.  M.  Alibert  was  consulted  by  a  cele- 
brated French  academiciaB,  who  complaaned  that 
his  enemies  even  pursued  him  into  tine  academy, 
and  almost  earned  off  his  pen  {Dermatomt,  L 
585).  Nothing  is  known  respectiiig  the  inme* 
diate  causes  of  this  malady ;  but  tfiere  is  no  doaU 
that  it  depoMls  on  the  general  state  of  the  ooosti- 
tutioo,  and  must  not  be  attributed  to  nwdfanli- 
ness.  Alibertmentions  the  case  of  a  person  wfao^ 
as  soon  as  these  animals  bad  been  destroyed,  fidl 
into  a  typhoid  states  and  shortly  after  died.  The 
question  of  alleged  demoniacal  poosession,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  has  been 
considered  under  another  head  rDBMO]fiAC8],aiMl 
need  not  be  re-opened  in  this  place.— >W.  A.  N. 

DISH.  Various  kinds  of  (fishes  are  menticDed 
in  Scripture ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  soy 
other  idea  of  their  particular  forms  than  may  be 
suggested  by  those  of  ancient  Eg3rpit  and  of  the 
modem  East,  which  have  much  resemblancs  to 
each  other.  Tht  sites  of  such  ancient  towns  si 
were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  are  usually  oovcfid 
with  broken  potsherds,  some  of  them  large 
enough  to  indicate  tbe^form  of  the  entire  raswl 
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These  are  remarkably  similar  to  those  in  moden 
use,  and  are  for  the  most  part  made  of  a ! 
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w  €BrttienwuCy  covered  with  ft  conipAct  and 

stzon^  glAze,  with  bright  coloun,  moBtfy  green, 
blue,  or  yeUow.  Duties  and  other  vessds  of 
copper,  coarsely  but  thickly  turned,  are  now 
much  used  in  the  East ;  but  how  far  this  may 
have  been  anciently  the  case  we  have  not  ^ 
means  of  knowing.  The  first  cut  (No.  248) 
represents  a  slave  bringing  dishes  to  table ;  the 
dishes  have  covers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
axe  carried  <m  the  reverted  hand  is  the  mode  still 
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used  by  Eastern  lervants.  The  specimens  in  the 
oAter  cut  (No.  249)  are  modem  Oriental,  and 
speak  for  ^emselves. 

DISPERSION  OF  NATIONS.    [Nations, 

DlSPKRSION  OF.] 

DIVINATION  is  a  general  term  descriptive 
of  the  various  illusory  arts  anciently  practised 
lor  the  discovery  of  things  secret  or  future.    The 
human  mind  has  always  shown  a  strong  curiosity 
to  ascertain  the  course  of  fortime,  and  the  issue  of 
present  or  contemplated  schemes ;  and  in  those 
coonbries  and  ages  where  ignorance  of  physical 
laws  has  combined  with  superstition  to  debase  it, 
it  has  sought  to  gratify  this  innate  disposition  to 
pry  into  futurity,  by  looking  for  presages  in  things 
between  which  and  the  object  of  its  anxiety  no 
connection  existed  but  in  the  diviner^s  im^na- 
tion.     Scarcely  a  single  department  of  nature  but 
was  appealed  to,  as  fumiuiing,  on  certain  con- 
ditions, good  or  bad  (Mnens  of  human  destiny ; 
and  the  aspect  of  things,  which,  perhaps  by  the 
most  casual  coincidence,  marked  some  event  or 
crisis  in  the  life  of  one  or  two  individuals,  came 
to  be  regarded,  by  blind  credulity,  as  the  fixed 
and  invariable  precursor  of  a  similar  result  in  the 
affairs  of  mankmd  in  generaL    By  such  childish 
and  irratimial  notions  was  the  conduct  of  the 
heathen  guided  in  the  most  important,  no  less 
than  in  the  most  ordinary  occurrences  of  life ;  and 
hence  arose  the  profession  of  augurs,  soothsayers, 
<^  hoc  genua  omne  at  impostors,  who,  ingrafting 
vulgar  traditions  on  a  small  stock  of  natund 
knowledge,  established  their  claims  to  the  posses- 
sion of  an  occult  science,  the  importance  and  in- 
fluence of  which  diey  dexterously  increased  by 
associating  it  with  all  that  was  pompous  and  im- 
posing in  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion. 

This  science,  if  that  can  be  called  science 
which  was  the  product  of  ignorance  and  fraud 
^ted,  was  divided  into  various  branches,  each  of 
which  had  its  separate  professors.  In  a  general 
view,  divination  mav  be  considered  as  either  na- 
tural or  artificial :  the  first  being  founded  on  the 
notion  that  the  soul  possesses,  from  its  spiritual 
nature,  some  prescience  of  futurity,  which  it  ex- 
emplifies particularly  in  dreams,  and  at  the  ap- 
proach of  death  :  the  second,  resting  on  a  peculiar 
interpretation  of  the  course  of  nature,  as  well  as 
on  such  arbitrary  observations  and  experiments 
>«  luperstitiaD  introduced.    The  different  systems 


and  methods  that  were  anciently  in  vogue  are 
almost  incredible;  as,  for  instance,  Aeromancy, 
divining  by  the  air;  ^thmomancy,  by  means  of 
numbers;  Capnomancy,  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices; 
Chiromancy,  by  the  lines  on  the  palms  of  the 
hands ;  Hydnnnancy,  by  water ;  Pyromancy,  by 
fire^  &c.  But  without  attempting  an  enumeration 
and  explanation  of  all  the  arts  of  divination  that 
were  anciently  practised,  and  which  the  readei^ 
curious  in  such  inquiries,  will  find  detailed  at 
length  by  Cicero  {De  Dimnatione),  and  Cardan 
(De  Sapientid),  let  us  confine  ourselves  to  the 
mmtion  of  those  which  occur  in  sacred  history. 
1.  DnDDn(Exod.vii.  11 ;  Isa.xliv. 25 ;  Jer.  1. 35; 
Dan.  ii.  12,  &c.),  <  wise  men,*  and  DMDCDin  (de- 
rived by  Parkhurst  from  D"^n,  pen,  and  DH,  to  ac- 
compli^), *  drawers  of  astrological  figures;^  both 
of  tnese  terms  were  applied  generally  to  ma- 
gicians, or  men  who  were  skilled  in  natural 
science.  2.  ^31]^^  '  wizzards*  or  wise  men,  and 
^ESODi '  a  witch,*  from  an  Arabic  verb  signifying 
<  to  reveal,*  both  practising  divination  by  me  same 
arts,  t.  e,  pretenoing  to  reveal  secret^  to  discover 
things  lost,  find  hidden  treasure,  and  interpret 
dreams.  3.  D^DDp  DDIp  koaem  keaamin,  one 
who  foretold  what  was  to  happen  by  the  flight  of 
birds,  or  the  use  of  lots  [Lots].  4.  pi^D  meanen^ 
one  wbo^  though  rendered  by  our  translators  '  an 
observer  of  times,*  foretold  political  or  physical 
changes  by  the  motion  of  the  clouds  (firam  py, 
clouds),  along  with  whom  Isaiah  conjoins  ^e 
Q^tDfi^  n^n,  &c.,who  made  the  same  predictions 
from  eclipses,  and  the  c(»njunction  ox  the  stais^ 
(xlvii.  13).  5.  fi^^Dy  in  our  version,  'an  en- 
chanter,* was,  coming  as  it  does  from  l^TD,  a 
serpent,  probably  one  who  practised  O^omancy, 
or  the  art  of  charming  serpents,  whica  was,  and 
still  is,  a  favourite  tnck  of  jugglery  in  the  East 
6.  inn  13in,  *  a  charmer,*  one  who,  as  the  ori- 
ginal word  implies,  placed  words  and  things  in  a 
certain  arrangement,  or  muttered  them,  as  a  kind 

of  spell.  7.  UK  ^M1(^,  <a  consulterwith  ^miliar 

spirits,*  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  iyycurrpl' 
fivBos,  *  a  ventriloquist,*  was  a  wizzard  who  asked 
counsel  of  his  familiar,  and  gave  the  responses 
received  from  him  to  others — ^the  name  31M  being 
applied  in  reference  to  the  spirit  or  demon  that 
animated  the  person,  and  innated  the  belly,  so 
that  it  protuberated  like  the  side  of  a  bottle.  The 
UK  of  the  Hebrews  was  thus  precisely  the  same 
as  the  Pytho  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  used  not  only 
to  derignate  the  performer,  but  the  irvtvfia  n{f6wvos, 
which  possessed  him  (see  LeviL  xx.  27, 11K  DPIl 
in  eis  Pyiho  ;  1  Sam.  xxviii.  8, 31fiO  per  Pytho- 
nem  ;  also  Acts  xvi.  16).  8.  D^nOH  KHH, '  a 
necromancer,*  one  who,  oy  frequenting  tombs,  by 
inspecting  comses,  or  more  nequeotly,  by  help 
of  the  31K,  like  tiie  witch  of  Endor,  pretended 
to  evoke  the  dead,  and  bring  secrets  from  the 
invisible  world  (Gen.  xli.  8 ;  Exod.  vii.  11 ; 
Lev.  xix.  26;  Deut.  xviii.  10-12).  9.  Be- 
lomancy,  as  it  is  called,  a  form  or  divination 
by  means  of  arrows  (Ezek.  xxi.  21 ;  see  also  2 
lungs  xiii.  14-19),  a  notable  example  of  which 
occurs  in  the  history  of  Nehuchaoneizar,  who, 
being  undecided  whether  to  march  first  against 
Jerusalon  or  Rabbah,  allowed  neither  his  po- 
licy nor  resentment  to  decide  the  course  of  his 
expedition,  but  was  determined  wholly  by  the 
result  of  superstitious  rites.    The  way  of  divining 
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by  BROWS  WBB,  having  fint  made  them  blight  ''in 
order  tbe  better  to  follow  them  with  the  eye,*  to 
shoot  them,  and  to  prusecute  the  march  acoirdtng 
to  the  direction  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
arrows  fell ;  or,  having  '  mixed  together  *  some 
arrows  urith  the  names  of  the  devoted  cities 
marked  on  them,  to  attack  that  first  which  was 
first  drawn  out ;  or  to  put  in  a  bag  three  arrows, 
as  is  the  practice  of  the  Arabs  (see  D'Herbelot  s.  v. 
Acdah)i  one  of  which  is  inscribed  with  the  words 
*■  Command  me,  Lord,"  the  second  with  *  Forbid 
me,  Lord,*  while  the  third  is  left  blank ;  so  that 
if  the  first  is  taken  out,  be  was  to  go ;  if  the  second, 
he  was  to  desist ;  if  the  third  is  drawn,  no  deci- 
sion being  given,  the  experiment  is  to  be  re- 
peated. 10.  Rhabdomancy,  or  divination  by 
rods  (Hos.  iv.  12).  This  has  been  confounded 
with  the  preceding,  not  only  by  Jerome,  Grotius, 
and  otiiers,  but  even  by  the  Septu^int,  which 
renders  the  D^Vn  of  Ezekiel  by  ^d^doj ,  '  a  rod.* 
But  the  instruments  of  divination  which  Hosea 
alludes  to  are  entirely  different  fVom  those  de- 
scribed by  Ezekiel,  D^VH,  arrows  being  used  by 

the  latter,  whereas  the  former  speaks  of  ?pO, 

*  staff.*  Tbe  form  of  divination  by  the  staff  was, 
after  placing  it  upright,  to  let  it  fall,  and  decide 
by  the  direction  in  which  it  fell,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  measuring  the  staff  urith  the  finger, 
saying  at  each  span,  *  I  will  go,*  or  *  I  will  not 
go,*  and  determining  tiie  course,  according  as  it 
happened  to  be  the  one  or  ^e  other  at  the  last 
measurement  Both  of  these,  as  Jerome  informs 
us,  were  frequently  practised  by  the  Assyrians 
and  Babylomans.  Herodotus  (vi.)  describes  the 
Alani  women  as  gathering  and  searching  an- 
xiously for  very  smooth  and  straight  wands  to 
be  used  in  this  superstitious  manner.  1 1.  Another 
way  of  divining  was  by  <  images,*  QfilJl  (Ezek. 
XX  i.  21),  which  are  generally  considered  talis- 
mans, but  which  the  Persian  and  other  versions 
render  astrological  insfrumenti  or  tables.  12. 
Another  form  of  divination  was, '  by  looking  into 
the  liver  *  of  a  newly  killed  sacrifice,  and  by  ol)- 
serving  iti  state  and  colour  according  to  certain 
rules,  to  draw  a  favourable  or  imfavourable  omen. 
The  last  form  which  it  is  of  consequence  to  notice 
as  alluded  to  in  Scripture  was  by  <the  cup.*  But 
in  what  manner  it  was  practised ;  whether  it  was 
by  observing  the  appearance  of  some  magical  in- 
gredients that  were  infused  into  the  vessel;  or 
whether  allusion  is  made  to  a  famous  cup  which 
the  immemorial  tradition  of  the  East  says  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  some  great  personages, 
and  represents  the  whole  world ;  or,  finally,  whe- 
ther  tlie  original  word  fi^HS,  *  divineth,*  should  be 
rendered  by  <  searching  *  or  '  inquiring  earnestly,* 
as  many  learned  writers,  anxious  to  save  the 
character  of  Joseph  from  the  imputation  of  sor- 
cery (Gen.  xliv.  5),  have  laboured  to  prove,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  aind  we  shall  not  attempt, 
to  determine. 

Egypt,  the  cradle  of  arts  and  sciences,  if  she 
did  not  give  it  birth,  seems  to  have  encouraged 
the  practice  of  divination  at  an  early  age,  and 
whether  any  of  its  forms  had  become  objects  of 
popular  superstition,  or  were  resorted  to  for  the 
purposes  of  gain  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  it  is  well 
known  that  at  the  time  of  the  Heorew  Exodus 
there  were  magicians  in  that  country  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  arcana  of  nature,  and  whose  dexterity 
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in  the  practice  of  their  art  enabled  tiiem,  to  a  • 
tain  extent,  to  equal  the  miracles  of  Moses.  % 
what  extraordinary  powers  they  achieved  Iboie 
feats,  how  they  changed  their  rods  into  seTpm^ 
the  river  water  into  blood,  and  intnxluced  frsgs 
in  unprecedented  numbers,  is  an  inquiry  that  hu 
occasioned  great  perplexity  to  many  men  of 
learning  and  piety.  Some  have  imagined  that 
the  only  way  of  accounting  for  iSot  phenomena  is 
to  ascribe  them  to  jugglery  and  legerdemaiaf 
the  serpents,  the  ftogs,  and  the  other  mstfrisk 
requisite  having  been  secretly  provided  and  dex- 
terously produced  at  the  moment  their  perfoim- 
ances  were  to  be  exhibited.  But  tbe  difficulties 
attending  this  method  of  solution  are  so  obvkns 
and  manifold,  that  every  reflecting  mind  must 
allow  it  to  be  far  more  rational  to  suppose  that  these 
conjurors  were  aided  by  familiar  spirits  or  infemsl 
agents,  with  the  Divine  permission^  in  the  pa- 
formance  of  their  wondeHul  feati.  *  Earth,  av, 
and  ocean,*  says  a  sensible  writer,  <  may  caatsia 
many  things  of  which  our  philosophy  has  never 
dreamt  If  this  consideration  tend  to  humble  the 
pride  of  learning,  it  may  remind  the  Oiristiatt 
that  secret  things  belong  not  to  him,  but  to  a 
higher  power.* 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  as  Moses  never 
had  been  in  any  other  civilised  country,  all  tfat 
allusions  contained  in  his  writings  to  the  various 
forms  of  divination  were  those  which  were  pno- 
tised  in  Egypt ;  and,  indeed,  so  strong  a  taste  had 
his  countrymen  imbibed  there  for  this  species  of 
superstition,  that  throughout  the  whole  coune  of 
their  history  it  seems  to  have  infected  the  naticosl 
character  and  habits.  The  diviners,  who  abounded 
both  amongst  the  aborigines  of  Canaan  and  their 
Philistine  neighbours  (Isa.  ii.  6),  proved  a  giest 
snare  to  the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in 
the  promised  land ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the 
stem  prohibitions  of  the  law,  no  vigorous  eflbrts 
were  made  to  put  an  end  to  tbe  crime  by  exti^ 
pating  the  practitioners  of  the  unhallowed  art, 
imtil  the  days  of  Saul,  who  himself  bowerer, 
violated  the  statute  on  the  night  previous  to  hit 
disastrous  fSdl  (l  Sam.    xxviii.>      But  it  wai 
Chaldeea  to  whioi  the  distinction  belongs  of  being 
the  modier-country  of  diviners.     Such  a  degicc 
of  power  and  influence  had  they  attained  in  tbst 
country  rCHAiJ)i«A],  that  they  formed  thehigbert 
caste  and  enjoyed  a  place  at  court ;  nay,  so  indit* 
pensable  were  they  m  Chaldisan  society  that  do 
step  could  be  taken,  not  a  relation  could  be 
formed,  a  house  built,  a  journey  undertaken,  a 
campaign  begun,  imtil  the  diviners  had  ssoe^ 
tabled  &e  lucky  day  and  promised  a  happy  us»^ 
A  great  influx  of  these  impostors  had,  at  vaiioui 
times,  poured  fixnn  Chaldssa  and  Arabia  into  the 
land  or  Israel  to  pursue  thebr  gainfbl  occupatioo, 
more  especially  during  tiie  reign   of  the  later 
kings  (^  viii.  19),  and  we  find  Manaseehiut 
only  their  liberal  patron,  but  sealoos  to  appear  si 
one  of  their  most  expert  accomplices  (2  Kmgi 
xxi.  6  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6).  Tbe  long  captivitiei 
in  Babylon  spread  more  widely  than  ever  among 
the  Jews  a  devotid  attachment  to  this  supentitico; 
for  after  their  return  to  their  own  country,  having 
entirely  renounced  idolatry,  and,  at  the  «nie 
time,  no  longer  enjoying  the  gift  of  pronbecy «" 
access  to  tbe  sacred  oracles,  they  gradually  sb^ 
doned  themselvei,  as  Lightfoot  has  wHtaiAx^f 
shown>  before  the  advent  of  Christ,  to  sU  »* 
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inrailing 
Matt). 
Againit  BTFry  apecia  and  degree  of  tbu  (uper- 

itlcion  the  itctnat  doiuiicistiont  uf  tlie  Hobbic 
lairwae<lirteled(Kiod.  iiii.  IS;  Lee.  lii.  36, 
31 ;  II.  37;  Deut.  iviii.  10,  11),  u  <«tering  a 
lore  fbr  unlavful  knowledge  and  withdrawiag  the 
mind  rnnn  Qoi  only  win;  while,  at  the  nnie 
time,  repoited  and  diatiiict  promiKi  were  givsi 
that  in  place  at  dinnna  and  all  win  u<ed  en- 
chantoienti  Ood  would  aend  them  piopbeti,  me*- 
•engen  or  truth,  who  would  decUre  the  dWine 
will,  rrveal  futurity,  and  aHard  them  all  the 
meful  knowledge  which  wai  vainl;  •ought  fur 
fiDm  tliote  pretended  OTBcle*  of  wiidam.  Much 
discuiiion,  however,  nai  been  carried  on  by  learned 
meii  to  determine  the  queation  whelliei  the  ancient 
tribe  of  divinen  merely  pretended  to  the  nmren 
they  eierciwd,  or  were  actually  aaiiled  by  de- 
mon iacul  agency.  The  latter  opinion  ia  embraced 
by  alramt  all  ihe  fathem  of  the  primitive  charch, 
who  appeal,  in  aupjwrt  of  their  viewi,  to  the 
plain  language  of  Scripture ;  to  the  acbieremenla 
of  Jannea  and  Jambrea  in  the  dayi  of  Move  ;  la 
the  divine  law,  which  cannot  be  chargeable  with 
the  folly  of  prohibiting  crir 

ret  dreamL,   ._  _  ... 

with  credit  during  mi  many  ages 
bad  there  not  been  aome  known  and  authenticated 
inatance*  of  aucceaa.  On  the  other  hand,  it  ha> 
lieen,  with  great  ability  and  erudition,  maintained 
that  Ihe  whole  aria  of  divination  were  a  ayatem  of 
imjmature,  and  that  Scriptuie  itaelf  frequently 
ri<hca1e>  tboae  who  practiaed  Ihem  at  utterly  help- 
leaa  and  incapable  'if  accompliahing  anything 
beyond  the  ordinary  powera  of  nature  (!■&.  ilrii. 
11-13;  iliv.  »;  Jer.  xif.  14;  Jonah  ii.  S:  tee 
Faber'a  Origin  of  Pamn  Idolatry ;  Farmer'a 
Diutn.  on  UiracUt ;  Lighlfoota  Workt ;  Pot- 
ter'i^nCif.  i.SSl;  Slolbeig'i /Tut.  o/ /iiJ^.  iii. ; 
Selden,  De  diit  Syru ;  Godwin'a  Jfoiiu  and 
AoToti,  p.  216;  RoaenmUllei'a  Geog.  rii.  101, 
102;  GsKIiiua'a  Comment,  on  Uaiah,  ap)i.  li.; 
Olanville'a  Sadducamut  TriaiapAatiu ;  RicbBrd- 
aoti'a  Diuertaiion  on  t/ie  Mann»ri  of  Hatlmn 
JVofiofu).— R.  J. 
DIVORCE.  [HiRRitoi.] 
DODANIM  (D'rji ;  Sept  Tft.o.).  the  de- 
Bcendanta  of  the  fourth  eon  of  Javao  (Gen.  x.  4). 
Bnchoit  and  other  commeataton  on  the  ethno- 
graphical aketcb  m  Gen.  i.  auppoae  that  the 
fiiat  aettlementa  of  the  Dodonim  were  in  the  aoulh- 
wat  part  of  Asia  Minor;  where  the  country 
called  by  the  Oreeka  Doria,  with  the  neighbuuiing 
uleorithodea,  are  conceived  to  exhibit  traces  of 
Ihii  origin,  tbe  Hebrew  letten  *1  ((f)  and  "1  (r) 
bang,  Innn  their  aimilarity,  often  Innaposed.  In 
bet,  aome  co)»ea  have  tbe  *1 ,  and  rod  Ruda- 
nim  (aa  in  the  margin  of  the  Auth.  Vera.),  and  Ihe 
Septuagint  givei  Iheiame  reading  both  in  Gen.  i. 
4,  mi  1  ChroD.  i.  7,  where  it  hoi  'Pituii.  It  ig  fur- 
ther iiippoaed  that  lelllen  of  this  bmily  coay  be 
traced  in  Theasaly  and  E^ilrua,  wlicre  the  tiame 
i>  traced  in  tbe  city  of  Dodoua  and  in  tbe  coun- 
try of  Duria.  But  there  teems  much  of  uncer- 
tainty in  all  these  ingenious  apeculationa. 

DOEG  (let^  ;  Sept.  Aufi),  an  Edomile,  and 
eluef  OTeneei  of  King  Saul'i  Bocka,  which  ia 
u  impnunt  tiuat  in  OrienlBl  couiU.    At  Nob 


IS  witnen  of  the  aaaiatance  which  Oie  high- 
Ahimelech  «empd  to  afford  to  the  fiigitive 

i,  by  Ibmithlnj  him  with  the  aword  of 
Goliad,  and  by  lufiplylng  him  with  brtad  even 
Irom  the  taered  table  (1  Sam,  iii.  7).  Of  tbis 
he  failed  not  to  inform  the  king,  who,  regartlleaa 
of  the  explanation  olTered  by  Ahimelecb,  and  find- 
ing that  the  chiefa  ceniuied  him,  and  hesitated  to 
lay  their  handa  upon  a  poion  ao  aacred,  com- 
manded Doeg  to  ilay  him  and  hii  prieats — a  laak 
which  wa«  executed  with  equal  readinesi  and 
cruelty  by  tbe  Edomile  (1  Sam.  ixii.  IN,  aqq.}. 

DOG  (3^3  illeb ,-  Arabic,  irett)  occur*  in 
many  ptacea  of  Scripture  (Eiod.  iiii.  31 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii,43;  xxir,  14;  3 Sam.  ii.8;  3King)viii.  13; 
Pa.  lix.  6,  14,  19;  Pior.  uri.  U,  IT.&c).  An 
animal  ao  well  known,  wboae  numeroua  varietiei 
come  under  <laily  obaervotion,  requtrea  iu>  detailed 
description.  There  is,  however,  in  Asia  atlll  extant 
one,  perhaps  more  than  one,  speciea,  that  never 
have  been  the  cumponiuna  of  man,  and  there  arg 
racet  of  uncertain  origin,  that  may  have  besi  for- 
merly domeaticateil,  but  which  are  now  feral,  and  aa 
fierce  as  wolves ;  wbi]e,from  the  paiticulai  opinion* 
of  Oriental  nations,  there  are  others,  exceedingly 
numeroua^  neither  wild  nor  domeaticaled,  bnt 
eiiiiting  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Leran^ 
withuul  owners;  feeding  on  carrion  and  ofTalt,  and 
still  having  the  true  instinct  of  protecting  pro- 
petty,  guiudlng  Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  district 
or  quarter  where  they  are  tolerated;  and  ao  tki 
cheriahed,  that  water  and  some  food  are  not  un- 
usually placed  within  their  teach. 


The  true  wild  ipecia  of  Upper  and  Eoalem 
Alia  ia  a  low,  ahaip-noMd,  reddish  cur-dog,  not 
unlike  a  fox,  bat  with  lea*  tail.  In  Persia  and 
Turkey  there  exiita  a  larger  dog  rewmbling  a 
wolF,  exceedingly  aar^e.  Both  are  gregarioua^ 
hunt  in  packi,  but  are  oecasionally  aeen  alom. 
They  are  readily  distinguiahed  from  a  wolf  by 
their  ahotler  unfurnished  tails.  In  the  time  of  the 
sojourning  of  Israel  in  Egypt,  there  w^e  already 
in  existence  domeatjc  doga  of  tbe  principal  racea 
now  exfan^'tbe  curbing  or  fbx-dog,  die  bound, 
the  greyhound,  and  even  a  kind  of  low-legged 
turnspit.  All  the  above,  both  wild  and  re- 
claimed, Biere  ia  every  reason  to  believe,  were 
known  to  Ihe  Hebttwt,  and,  notwithstanding  Ihe 
presumed  Moeaic  ptohibition,  anterior  habila,  and, 
in  aome  measure,  the  neceaeity  of  their  coudilioti, 
muat  hare  cauted  cattl^ogs  to  be  reTained  aj 
property  (Deut.  ixiii.  IR);  for  we  6nd  one  of 
that  isce,  or  a  houafr^og,  actually  attending  on 
travellers  (Tobit  v.  16 ;  xi.  4).  It  ii  to  be  pT»- 
aumed  that  practically  tlie  atiect-doga  alone  were 

_  -  J . .  J  - .  iiij^utei^  unolwn ;  though  all,  ■* 
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Baide  the  cMtle-dog,  the  Egyptian  hoand,  and 
one  or  two  varietio  of  grCTbaiuiJ  ven  moM 
likel;  uied  for  bunting — a  paiCime,  however, 
which  tbe  Hebrew*  moitl;  punued  on  foot. 

The  tbeet-dog,  without  moater,  appaioillf  de- 
rived from  the  rafout^ur,  and  io  Egypt  partaking 
of  the  mongrel  greyhound,  often  more  or  le»t 
bare,  with  a  mangy  unctuoua  akin,  ftequentlj 
witli  wveral  teeth  wanliDg,  wat,  ai  it  now  ii, 
conaidered  a  deAUng  «"'"■«  I  It  ii  to  animal* 
of  thii  clan,  which  no  doubt  followed  the  camp 
of  lirael,  and  hung  on  it*  ilfirti,  that  alluiion 
ia  more  particularly  made  in  Eiod.  iiiL  31 ; 
for  the  tame  cuitom  eiiati  at  thii  day,  and 
the  race  of  itreet-dogi  itill  retaini  their  ancient 
habiti.  A  portion  of  the  Cairo  packs  annually 
become  hadgis,  and  go  and  return  with  the 
cararan  to  Mecca,  while  other*  come  ftom  Da- 
maKui,  acting  in  the  mat  manner;  and  it  i* 
known  that  the  pilgrimi  from  the  bank*  of  the 
Indui  are  limilarly  attended  to  Kertiela  :  indeed, 

animal*.  But  wiUi  r^^ard  to  the  dag*  that 
devoured  Jeiebel,  and  licked  up  Ahab'i  blood 
(I  King*  ni.  23;,  they  may  have  besi  of  the 
wild  racea,  a  ipecia  of  which  i*  reported  to  hare 
particularly  infated  the  bank*  of  the  Kiiluni  and 
the  diitrict  of  JeireeL 

The  citic*  of  the  Ea*t  are  itiU  greatly  diiturbed 
in  Ibe  night  by  the  bowling*  of  itreet-dogs,  who, 
it  (eem*,  wera  similarly  noii;  in  ancient  time*, 
Ibe  fact  being  noticed  in  P*.  lii.  6,  14;  and 
dumb  or  ailsit  don  are  not  unfrequently  ■esi, 
•uch  a*  Iiaiah  allude*  to  (lii.  ID). 

In  Egypt,  anterior  to  the  Chriatian  era,  dotnea- 
tic  dog*  were  Tenerated  ;  tbcy  continued  to  be 
cheritlied  till  tfie  Araiiian  conqueit,  when  they, 
like  the  urwwned  ■tieet'dogi,  fell  unds'  the  impre- 
CBtion  of  Uobammed,  who  with  reluctance,  though 
with  good  policy,  modified  hi*  denunciation*  and 
■mteoce  of  destruction  in  favour  of  hunting<<log«, 
and  evoi  psmitted  game  killed  by  them  to  be 
eaten  under  certain  cooditioiu.  For  interating 
detail*  on  the  dog*  of  the  Eart  and  their  coi- 
genera,  the  wolf,  Lyciacui,  llioa,  and  Jackal, 
reference  may  be  made  to  Sir  William  Janttne'* 
Naturalitt't  Liirary,  vol*,  iz.  and  i.,  which  on- 
lain  theCanidte.  We  figure  a  ipecimen  of  Feral, 
or  wild  dog,  copied  from  a  large  Per«ian  picture 
in  the  library  c^  the  Hm.  East  India  Company* 
In  thii  picture  the  Shah  and  hi*  Mm*  an  aeeo 
killing  game,  and  among  the  mt  the  dug*  in 
que*tion. — C.  H.  S. 

DOKHAN,  or  Docaut  (irfl),  occur*  in 
Eiek.  iv.  9,  where  the  Prophet  ii  directed  to  take 
unto  him  wheat,  and  barley,  and  beani,  and  len- 
tile*,  and  millet  {doUtan)  and  filchei,  and  to  put 
them  into  one  veuel,  and  to  make  bread  thereof  for 
iinthi.ver»e 
1^  diet  in  the 
Ea*l  in  the  preioit  day,  a*  they  appear  to  have 
done  in  ancient  time*.  Wheat,  bailey,  and  bean* 
are  well  known  in  Europe.  Lentile*  are  lei*  lo, 
except  in  the  louth,  and  fllche*  will  he  noticed 
umter  the  head  of  Kimmith.  The  Hebrew  word 
dohhwi  a  identical  with  the  Arabic  ^^^^^i 
diMtm,  which  ii  ^ipUed  in  the  preaml  day  by 


.  which  i* 

rated  in  England  on  account  of  the  aeedi  baag 
laed  fix  feeding   bird*  and  poultry.      But  the 


Ul.  [Millet— Fukom  m 
grain  is  tuoally  imported  into  this  country  fim 
the  Heditenanean.  In  India  it  i*  cultinted 
in  die  cold  weather,  that  i*,  in  the  lanw  tetma 
with  wheat  and  barley,  and  i*  an  article  of  diet 
with  dit  inhabitants.  The  cubni  are  sect,  bo* 
two  to  four  feet  high,  the  wbole  plant  being  Toy 
large,  with  long  gneatha,  which  ia- 

of  the  culm ;  panicle,  obbng. 

bstding  down  with  the  weigW 
of  the  grain ;  glume*  cuipidata ;  coral,  llu^ 
valved,  adventitious  valve  emarginate ;  •nli 
oval  and  imootb,  coloured  longitudinally  viA 
fire  streak*.  The  name,  miliaceum,  ii  lud  ts 
have  been  applied  to  this  plant  from  iu  pmdaciBg 
such  a  quantity  of  grain,  a*  if  oim  (talk  bne  « 
thouaand  seeds.  Having  menlitned  the  eitiBi)' 
point*  where  this  grain  is  cultivated,  it  is  hard]} 
necessary  to  state  that  it  it  produced  in  the  into^ 
mediate  countries.  Toumerbrt  aay*  that  b  lb> 
I*le  of  Samoi  the  inhabitant*,  in  jveparing  Adr 
brred.  kn«d  together  one  half  wheat  and  the  adKi 
half  barley  and  millet  mixed  togetber.  H  ■ 
also  an  article  of  diet  both  in  Persia  and  India. 
Fonkll  applies  the  name  ^^  duilim  b 
another  com-gra**,  which  be  Bnt  foDnd  in  a  gar- 
den at  Rosetta,  cultivated  on  account  of  its  wd 
being  ^ven  as  find  to  bird*.  Aftswardt  ^ 
found  it  commonly  cultivated  in  Arabia.  It 
grows  to  a  great  sise,  bang  about  five  cubits  ia 
height,  with  aeedi  of  Ibe  sua  of  rice.  To  it  I" 
ha*  given  the  nante  of  Holcut  dochta,  but  1^ 
plant  ia  as  yet  unknown  to  bolaiiista.  Then  >>, 
bowerer,  no  doobt  tint  the  tcoe  dtiklnm  <^  i"'' 


nil  ii  M  aniTcmlly  cnltiTAted  id  tiie  E«t 
me  oF  Ukit  nualler  com-grane*,  that  it  n  m»t 
likelj  to  be  (be  kind  alludwl  to  in  the  paaBge  of 
Knkiel.— J.  P.  R. 

DOORS.     [GiTM.] 

DOPEKAH,  an  encampmait  of  the  iDwlita 
ID  the  WildenuH  [WuniaaiHa,  the}. 

DOR  ("Al  or  iK-q;  Sept.  Avpa,  Aup^  a  town 
on  the  border  of  tbe  MediterraiMaii,  which  Jennne 
places  nine  KomBii  oiila  north  of  Cnuiea.  It 
■u  ooe  of  tbe  ro^al  towni  of  tha  Camunitea 
(Joah.  xi.  3 ;  xii.  23),  and  «Bi  included  in  tbe 
hnitiiEr  nf  Mmnnrh  (Tmb  rrii  11)  TVplace, 
or  ntbei  tbe  region  to  which  it  gave  name,  occun 
again  in  1  Kjnga  ir.  II ;  and  in  the  Uaccabeea 
(I  Mace.  IT.  ll)BndJaieiJ]ui(Anf;;.  xvi.4,  4) 
appeal*  under  the  name  of  Dors.  A  pUc«  itill 
eiuti,  at  tlw  diKance  indicated  bj  Jeiome,  under 
the  name  of  Torlura,  which  Buckingham  de- 
•cribe*  ai  a  •mall  village  with  about  forty  or  fiRy 
Umiea  and  fire  hundred  inhabitant).  It  hai  a 
■mall  part,  formed  bf  a  narrow  range  of  nxiky 
itkU,  at  a  ihort  distance  from  the  undy  beach. 

DOTHAN  (rO^  >nd  \Tfl ;  Sept.  AmSail^ 
and  AtMlii)  orDoTHiiv,  diaplscewhei«Ja«pb 
found  his  brethRn,  vho  bad  wandered  tbilher 
■ilb  thmr  Soclu  fh>m  Shecliem,  and  where  be  wu 
tnacberouil;  wid  by  Ihaa  to  tba  lahmaelitea 
(Oen.  luviL  17^.  It  wai  here  alio  that  the 
Sfrioni  were  smitten  with  blindness  at  tbe  word 
of  Eliiba  (2  Kings  ri.  13).  Dothan  is  pUced 
by  Eiuebius  and  Joome  twelve  Roman  miles 
north  of  Sel»ale  or  Samaria,  and  it  wa*  obiiousljr 
tB  tbe  catBraii  track  1n>m  Syria  to  Egypt  Tbe 
•ell  inb  which  Joseph  was  cast  by  his  bTotben, 
and  cduequeiitly  tbe  site  of  Dothan,  has,  bow- 
enr,  bacn  [daced  1^  tradition  in  a  very  distant 
quarter,  tuunelj,  about  three  milea  soutlneast 
liom  Saled,  where  there  is  a  khan  called  Kban 
Jubb  Yosi^  tbe  Kban  of  Jacob's  Pit,  because 
the  well  c<miected  with  it  hai  long  passed  among 
Christians  and  Hoslems  tor  the  well  in  question. 
The  Bethulia  of  Judith  has  lung  been  ideutiHed 
with  Safed,  and  as  Duthon  (E^hum)  is  men- 
tioned OS  bring  in  the  neiglibuurbood,  it  became 
neceaary  tiiat  Dotbon  should  be  found  in  this 

Jusiter.  But  it  is  clear,  from  the  notices  in 
uditb  (ir.  S  ;  vii.  1,  3),  that  Bethulia  was  wuth, 
and  DM  north,  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and 
ODsequeotly  we  are  at  liberty  lo  seek  tbe  site  of 
Dothan  also  at  some  point  more  conformable  to 
the  intimation  of  Euse&us  and  to  ^e  [aiifaabiliues 
of  the  story  than  that  of  tbe  alleged  Joseph's 
wdL 

DOVE  (rui*  yoM&,-  tMi  and  wspurr^Htin 
Qradi).  There  are  {inbably  several  spedes  of 
^(*  or  pigems  included  in  ibe  Hebrew  name 
j'Ktk,  It  may  cootain  all  Ihnee  Ibat  inhabit 
Intestine,  eicluuve  of  the  tnrtle-doves  properly 
so  colled.  Thus  gcnenliied,  Ae  dove  is,  Sgura- 
l>*ely,  next  to  mai^  tbe  moat  exalted  of  animals, 
■ynbotiiing  tbe  Holy  Spirit,  tbe  meekncM,  purity, 
'"'*  Tlmilniir  iif  tijihtniiisnf  Next,  it  is  by  some 
^'■■■•aered  (tbougb  in  an  ofascuie  passage)  as 
ui  cady  national  standard  (Pia.  Ixviii.  13),  bong 
Itltewiie  held  in  pagan  8yiia  and  Phmnicia  to  be 
*i>  ensiiD  and  a  divinity,  resplendent  widi  silver 
'"^  gold ;  and  so  venerated  as  to  be  r^aided  as 
l>°1j,  and  ftsbiddcn  as  an  article  of  bod.   By  the 


Hebrew  law,  lioweveT,*doTes  and  turtle-doves  were 
Ibe  toly  birds  that  coidd  be  offered  in  saciiace, 
and  they  were  usually  selected  for  that  puipoae  by 
tbeless  wealthy  (Gen.  jv.  9;  Lev.  v   "      -"'    " 


ii.  24) ;  ajid  to  supply  tbe  demand  for  them, 
dealers  in  these  birds  sat  about  tbeprecincts of  tbe 
Temple  (HatL  xxL  13,  &c).  The  dove  is  the 
barbmger  of  leconciliatiou  with  Qod  (Grcn.  viii. 
8,  10,  ftc),  and,  ti^mgb  somewhat  questionably 
tbe  D>3V^~in  cMrioHn,  >dung  of  doves' (2  King* 
vi.  25),  seems  lo  be  indicated  as  Ibod  in  the  lut 
degree  of  human  suffering  by  famine.  That  this 
interpretation  is  not  forced,  appears  from  si  " 
[esinJcwphusCCaBsUJwJ.v.l"  ~- 
r,  RtaUowierbuchf  s.  v.  T^u&s,  v 

re  adduced,  and  among  them  ttie  fa- 
■  g  the  reign  of  King  Ed- 


With  rr^ard  to  the  dove  a*  a  national  ensign, 
itnuyhe  remarked  that  we  have  two  Bgnres  where 
tbe  lymbol  occun :  one  from  a  Phcmician  coin, 
where  the  dove  stands  on  a  globe  instead  of  tbe 
usual  pedestal  of  ancient  signa,  with  wings  closed, 
anda  glory  of  sunbeams  mund  the  head  ;  tbe  other, 
from  a  defaced  bss-relief  observed  in  the  Hauran, 
where  tbehird,  with  wings  displayed,  is  seated  also 
on  a  globe,  sikI  the  sunbeams,  spreading  behind 
the  whole,  terminate  in  a  circle  of  stars  ;  probably 
representing  Assyria,  Syria,  or  perhaps  Semiiamii 
(compare  several  passage*  in  Jeremiah).  Tbe 
brown  wood-dove  is  said  to  be  tnlmded  by  tbe 
Hebrew  name ;  but  alt  tbe  sacred  birds,  unless  el- 
prealy  maitioned,  were  pure  white,  or  with  some 
roseate  feathers  about  tbe  wing  coverts,  such  as  are 
still  frequtfltly  tired  from  me  carrier-pigeon  of 
Scandimon.   It isthiskindwhicbTibullusnoticea. 

■  Alba  PalBstiDO  sancta  Columba  Syro.': 
Tbe  carrier-lnrdB  are  represented  in  Egyptian 
bas-reliefs,  where  priests  are  shown  letting  them 
Sy  on  a  message ;  and  to  them  also  may  be  referred 
the  black^doves,  which  typified  or  gave  their  riame 
to  an  Older  of  Gltntile  pnests,  both  in  Egypt  and, 
it  would  seem,  in  early  Greece,  wbo,  under  this 
character,  were,  in  tbe  mysteries,  rretorers  of  light. 
This  may  have  bod  reference  to  the  return  of  the 
dove  which  caused  Noah  to  uncover  the  ark.     All 

Sigeons  in  dwir  true  wild  plumage  have  iri- 
escoit  colours  about  the  neck,  and  often  reflected 
flashes  of  the  same  colours  on  ^le  shoulder*,  which 
are  tbe  source  of  tbe  silver  and  gold  featbets 
ascribed  to  tbem  in  poetical  diction;  andthaicetbe 
epithet  of  purple  bestowed  upoa  tltemall,  though 
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mBt  applicable  to  tb«  vinmu  and  ilaty-cotDUKd 
■pecies.  Tbe  cooati  and  lenilory  of  Syria  aie 
luted  Tor  (he  gnat  number  of  ilma  IWqu«itinf[ 
them,  Ihougli  they  ore  not  id  abundant  there  ai  in 
tlie  Cah-i-Suieiman  chain  near  the  Indu),  which  in 
Sojucrtt  ia  named  Arga  varia,  or,  ai  it  ifl  inter- 
|s?ted,  Ihe  *  dove.'  Syria  potseaea  aeveral  tpeciea 
of  pigeon ;  the  ColuitAa  (Emu,  or  ilock-duve, 
C.  Palnmlnu,  or  ring-dove,  C.  Domatica,  Lima, 
tlie  comoion  pigeon  in  several  vorietiei,  luch  aj 
the  Bariiary,  Tu^iih  or  Fenian  carrier,  crisp,  and 
ihaker.  Theae  an  itill  watched  in  their  flight  in 
the  tame  maimer  ai  anciently  their  number,  gyra- 
tiDiu,  and  other  mniKEucrei  wCre  obtcrred  hy  axilh- 
■ayen.  The  wild  ipeciei,  a>  well  ai  the  turtie- 
Jovei,  migrate  from  Paleitine  to  the  louth ;  but 
tXodt  and  ring^dorea  are  not  long  ahaent. 

We  figure  above  (No.  MS)  the  more  ran 
(^iea  of  while  and  pink  carrier,  and  the  Ph<B- 
Dician  lacred  oaign  of  the  dove.— C,  H.  S. 

DOVES'  DUNQ.  Thii  eipi«»iDa  occun  in 
3  King!  vi.  2ft,  ai  a  literal  traiulation  of  □■^mn 
ehirvmim  at  charei'i/mim,  which  in  the  margin 
i(  written  D*3V31  dib^onim,  both  meaning  the 
aune  thing  i  and  it  ii  curioui  that  in  Ihe  Arabic 
there  an  two  wordi  rery  almilar  to  lhe>e,  xA. 
khurth,  and  ij^\  labil,  which  also  ligiiify  the 
Mine  thing,  lliat  i^  the  dung  of  animali.    In  the 


meaniDg  is  u  abvie  tranilaled.  By  many  the 
eipteuiim  ia  conaidered  to  aignifj  literally  the 
duug  of  pigeon*,  aa  in  Ibe  paange  of  3  King*  vi. 
35  :  '  And  there  wu  a  great  famine  in  Sainaria, 

and  behold  they  beiiegedi(,uiitilana«*(headwa« 
aotd  for  threeacore  pieoea  of  ailver,  and  the  Iburth 
part  of  a  cab  of  dovea'  duna  for  four  piec 
ailvei.'  Different  opinimi,  however,  have 
«ntertBined  ropecting  the  meaning  of  the  worda 
which  are  the  mhject  ofthia  article,  namely,  whe- 
ther they  ibould  be  taken  literally,  or  aa  a  flgura- 
tire  name  of  aome  vegetable  auhtlance.  The 
■Irongeat  point  in  favour  of  the  fonoer  view  ia  that 
all  ancient  Jewiih  wrilen  have  undsatood  the 
term  literally.  Taking  it,  however,  in  thia  i 
VBiioua  eiplanati«u  have  beoi  given  of  the  u*e 
to  which  the  dovea'  dung  wai  applied.  Some  of 
tlie  rabliiiu  were  of  opinion,  that  the  dovea' 
waa  uMil  for  fuel,  and  Joaephui,  that  it  was  , 
abased  for  it* salt.  Mr,  Harmer  has  auggeded  that 
it  might  have  been  a  valuahle  article,  as  being  of 
gt«st  use  for  quickening  die  giowtli  of  esculent 
plants,  particularly  meloui ;  and  ha  sbowa,  what 
a  well  known,  that  the  Persians  live  much  m 
meleus  in  the  aummer  montha,  and  use  pigeons' 
dung  in  raiaing  them.  All  traveller!  describe 
the  number  of  pigeoi>-bauseB  in  Persia.  Mr. 
Edwards,  as  cited  by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks  that 
it  it  not  likely  they  had  much  ground  to  eulti. 
vale  in  so  populous  a  city  for  gardens;  and  ii 
disposed  th^tbre  tn  undenland  it  as  meaning 
the  uflals  or  refiise  of  all  sort*  of  grain,  which  wu 
woot  to  be  gives  to  pigeons,  &c.  Dr.  Harris, 
however,  ohseives  that  the  itios  of  the  bmine 
might  have  been  to  gieal  as  to  have  compelled 
the  poor  among  tlie  besieged  in  Samaria  to  devour 
eilher  the  inteatinea  of  the  dovea,  after  the  more 
wealthy  had  eaten  the  bodies,  or,  aa  it  might 
perhaps  be  midersd,  Ihe  crept ;  and  tefmencc  ha* 
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been  made  in  the  Bdinb.  Chrittitm  Inttrmtar, 

No.  133,  to  an  abridged  Cbronicle  of  the  Hiit«y 

'  ~  igland,  in  which  it  ia  said  that  in  the  fiiiuH 

3  laid  England  waste  in  1316  the  poor  He 

mi'  dung.     But  these  eiplanatim*  are  Bol 

satisiocloTy  than  the  older  onea. 


U3.  [Onkilho|>lam  nmbellUDiB.] 
Bochart,  however,  haa  shown  (Biemmee*, 
ii.  37)  that  the  term  '  pigeon*'  dung  was  apfjicil 
by  the  Arab*  to  diffnmt  vegetable  suhalaDcn. 
He  quotes  Avicenna  aa  applying  the  term  tttmi 
coluniiarum  to  two  diffennt  plania  or  snbstaiKM. 
One  of  these  is  dewiribed  by  Avicenna  and  oto 
Arab  authors,  under  the  name*  kux-hmdem  and 
joug-kundem,  aa  a  light  mtotance  like  moas.  S^ 
conilly,  this  name  was  given  to  the  otAnn  or 
utnan,  which  appears  to  be  a  fleshy-leaved  plant, 
that,  like  the  mliolat,  laUcormai,  or  nutea^ry^- 
thnnumt,  when  burnt,  yielda  alkali  in  its  aih» 
Fmm  this  Bocliart  has  been  led  to  consider  it  *• 
identical  with  anodier  plant,  which  oocuri  nwte 
the  name  of  iaU  both  in  Ibe  Hebrew  and  Ante 
languages,  and  which  Has  one  of  the  pulsea  oietl  i° 

of  diet  [K»i.i].  With  reference  to  this  pva  it 
has  been  observed  that '  large  quantitita  of  it  *" 
parched  and  dried,  and  atorea  in  nwgannaa  st 
Cairo  and  Damaacus.  It  is  much  used  duriiv 
journeys,  and  particularly  by  the  great  pilpin- 
caravan  to  Mecca;  and  if  thia  conjecture  he  M^ 
rect  it  may  be  supposed  to  tmve  beoi  smoiig  '* 
provisions  stored  up  in  the  besieged  city,  •« 
sold  at  the  eitravogant  price  mmtiotied  in  ** 
Hit'  {Picl.  Bible).  The  late  Lady  Calloott,  a 
her  Scriptuti  Herbal,  1S43,  adduces  the  n^ 
Ihogaiim  ambeOatam,  or  commoa  Stat  of  BA- 
lehem,  as  the  '  dovea'  dung '  of  Seriptnit,  and  ar 
signs  this,  aa  well  aa  'biids'  milk,'  as  twDcf  <* 
vernacular  names,  and  infen  that  the  pi>evM'A«f 
which  lias  been  mentioned  above  as  being  esK" 
in  ^land  in  the  tainm  of  1316  wa<  ll»  i^ 
of  this  plant  It  is  a  native  of  this  awoDy.  >" 
also  of  Taurus,  Caocams,  and  Nartban  A^°*- 
Dioscoridea  stales  that  iti  bulbs  were  saBrDa" 
cooked  with  bread,  in  <&»  same  way  **  '^"^ 
lanlhitim,  and  alio  (hat  it  was  eatai  bolD  i^ 
and  roasted.  The  roots  were  also  cinuo*'' 
eatOT  in  Ilalj  and  other  southern  ooonlri^  *■ " 
miy  period.    Spnoget  (ui  Dioteor.  "'  '  ' 
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with  ieference  to  the  above  paMage  of  Diotcoridei 
on  iptftB^yaXjtp,  says,  *  Ebraice  dicta  fuit  planta 
DOI^  nny  stercua  eolumbinum  (2  Re^,  tI  25), 
ob  floris  albidum  cum  herbaceo  mixtum  colorem, 
■icut  in  stercore  plerarumque  aviom  herbivoiBp 
rum  ea  mixtio  obtenratur.  Est  enim  amitho^ 
fftUwn  umbellatum,  quod  per  omnem  orientem 
proreniena,  bulbos  hi£et  edulet,  licet  a  pauperi- 
bus  duntaxat  petantur.  HaBC  Linnai  expoeitio 
biblici  loci  multi  plus  valet,  quam  leptem  et 
quod  excedit  i^riyiifftis,  quas  Bochartus  enu- 
merat* 

Having  seen  that  the  name  of  pigeons*  dung 
has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  applied  by  the 
Arabs  to  diflferrat  vegetable  substances,  we  are 
not  disposed  to  adopt  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
term,  as  doves*  dung,  being  devoid  of  nutri- 
ment, was  not  likely  to  have  served  as  food,  even 
during  the  famine,  especially  as  we  find  that  an 
ass^s  head  was  sold  for  sixty  pieces  of  silver.  Now 
if  any  asses  remained  for  sale,  or  ass-loads  of 
com^  as  the  expression  has  beoi  interpreted,  there 
ia  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  other  substances 
may  not  have  remained  stored  up  in  secret  for 
thoae  who  had  money  to  buy.  But  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  vegetable  substance,  serving  as  an 
article  of  diet,  is  alluded  to  by  the  name  of 
'doves* dung.*  If  the  besieged  had  communication 
with  the  exterior,  or  even  if  any  of  their  body  could 
have  dug  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  walls,  for 
the  kind  of  *  earth-nut  *  oflered  by  the  bulbs  of  the 
cmithogaliim^  or  Star  of  Betbelem,  which  is  said 
to  be  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samaria, 
tliere  does  not  appear  any  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  the  substance  alluded  to.  But  it 
does  not  appear  so  likely  to  have  been  stored  up; 
and  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  reference 
in  the  Arab  authors  to  such  a  plant,  under  the 
name  of  atereua  eohunbarum.  Pulse  was  as 
likely  to  have  been  stored  up  in  ancient  times 
as  at  the  present  day ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  as 
shown  by  Bochart,  have  been  one  of  the  substances 
to  which  the  name  was  applied  by  the  Arabs, 
and  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  also  by  a 
similar  name  [Kali]. — J.  F.  B. 

DRACHMA  (9paxM'fl)j  ^  <^u^  of  silver,  the 
most  common  among  the  Greeks,  and  which  after 
the  Exile  became  also  current  among  the  Jews 
(2  Bdacc.  if.  19 ;  X.  20 ;  xii.  43 ;  Luke  xv.  8,  9). 
The  earlier  Attic  drachmce  were  of  the  average 
weight  of  66*5  grains,  and  in  a  comrarison  with 
the  shilling  would  be  equal  to  d^d.  But  the  spe- 
cimens of  later  times  are  of  the  average  weight  of 
only  61  grains,  and  some  of  less.  In  this  state 
the  drachma  was  counted  equal  to  the  denarius, 
which  was  at  fint  worth  8^,  and  aflerwards  only 
7^.  The  value  of  the  drachma  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament may  therefore  have  been  about  Sd.  The 
woman *s  *  ten  pieces  of  silver  *  (drachnut)  in 
Luke  zr.  8,  would  hence  be  equal  to  6a.  Hd,  of 
our  money — tliat  is,  in  nominal  value,  for  the 
real  value  of  money  was  far  greater  in  the  time 
of  Christ  than  at  present  Thai  the  drachma  of 
Alexandria  was  equal  to  two  of  Greece  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint  makes  the  Jewish 
thtkel  equivalent  to  two  drachma  [Didrachma]  ; 
and  in  fact  an  Alexandrian  drachma  weighing  126 
grains  has  been  found. 

DRAGON,  in  our  version,  is  used  for  the 
Hebrew  {fl  than,  pn  thanin,  and  Q^^fl  tha- 
nim.     It  occurs  prmcipally  in  the  plural  form 
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(Job  XXX.  29;  Ps.  xliv.  19,  20;  Isa.  xiii.  22; 
xxxiv.  13;  XXXV.  7;  Jer.  ix.  11;  xiv.  6;  xlix. 
33;  and  Micah  i.  8).  These  texts,  in  general, 
present  pictures  of  mined  cities  and  of  desolation 
m  the  wilderness.  Where  Thanim  are  associated 
with  birds  of  the  desert,  they  clearly  indicate 
serpents  of  various  species,  bo&i  small  and  large^ 
as  already  noticed  m  the  article  Addbr.  In 
Jer.  xiv.  6,  where  wild  asses  snuffing  up  the  wind 
are  compared  to  dragons,  the  image  will  appear 
in  its  full  strength,  if  we  understand  by  dragons, 
great  boas  and  python-serpents,  such  as  are  figured 
in  the  Prteiiestme  mosaics.  They  were  common 
in  ancient  times,  and  are  still  hr  from  rare  in 
the  tropics  of  both  continents.  Several  of  the 
species  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  and,  during 
their  periods  of  activity,  are  in  the  habit  of 
raising  a  considerable  portion  of  their  length  into 
a  vertical  position,  like  pillars,  10  or  12  feet 
high,  in  order  to  survey  the  vicinity  above  the 
surrounding  bushes,  while  with  open  jaws  they 
drink  in  a  quantity  of  the  current  air.  The  same 
character  exists  in  smaller  serpents;  but  it  is 
not  obvious,  unless  when,  threatening  to  strike, 
they  stand  on  end  nearly  three-fourths  of  their 
length.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  species  are  mute, 
or  can  utter  only  a  hissing  sound ;  and  althou^ 
the  malli-pambu,  the  great  rock-snake  of  Soudiem 
Asia,  is  said  to  wail  in  the  night,  we  have  never 
witnessed  such  a  phenomenon,  nor  heard  it  as- 
serted, that  any  other  boa,  python,  or  erpeton 
had  a  real  voice ;  but  they  hiss,  and,  like  cro- 
codiles, may  utter  sounds  somewhat  akui  to 
howling. 

It  is  from  these  giant  serpents  which,  at  a 
remote  period,  were  evidently  still  more  colossal 
than  that  which  is  recorded  to  have  opposed 
a  Roman  army,  or  the  skeleton  of  another  above 
100  feet  in  length,  found  more  recently  in  India, 
that  those  vague  but  universally-spread  notions 
must  have  arisen  in  the  earliest  antiquity,  and 
been  perpetuated  to  our  own  time,  which  typified 
the  deluge  and  all  great  destructive  agents  under 
the  form  of  a  dragon  or  monster  serpent.  We 
find  them  embodied  by  the  ancients  in  the  form 
of  dragon  temples  (Drac(»itia\  consisting  of  huge 
stones  set  upright  in  rows,  sucn  as  that  of  Colchis, 
no  doubt,  was.  Such  temples  existed  in  Asia 
Minor,  Epirus,  Northern  Africa,  Gkul,  and  Bri- 
tain, that  at  Abury,  in  Wiltshire,  being  several 
miles  in  length ;  and  where  their  design  can  be 
traced  out  sufficiently  in  existing  remains,  the 
serpentine  figure  is  ever  observed  to  glide  through 
or  sustain  a  diagram  of  similar  materials — a 
circumstance  which  appears  best  explained  by 
considering  them  more  or  less  astronomical,  but 
fundamentally  reposing  upon  traditicms  concern- 
ing the  Ark,  the  preserver  of  animal  life,  in  the 
act  of  straggling  with  the  overwhelming  ele- 
ment. These  structures  are  ever  coimected  with 
water,  coming,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sea,  or  at 
least  intersecting  a  stream  or  rivulet;  thus  re- 
taining both  the  diluvian  record  and  the  truth 
of  nature;  for  all  boas  and  prtbons  enter  the 
water  at  certain  seasons,  pass  through  rivers  as 
if  they  were  unconscious  of  the  change  of  me- 
dium, swim  with  great  velocity,  or  sojourn  be- 
neath the  surface,  some  for  a  time,  others  habitu- 
ally. Perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  existence 
of  real  colossal  sea«serpenti,  but  not  wholly  so, 
nations  remote  fhim  the  ocean,  in  common  with 
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(be  rest,  have  in  their  connogooief  tiidr  religious 
dogmas,  their  legends  and  records,  both  males 
yolent  and  beneficial,  giant-serpents — the  Indian 
nations,  their  kapila,  cuvera,  ananta,  naga,  sesha 
naga ;  and  the  more  western  nations  their  paystha, 
sogne^  kater,  vidhanger,  and  finally,  the  great 
dragon,  sometimes  denoting  tiie  guide-preserver 
of  the  ark,  the  monster  guardian  of  riches,  the 
via  lactea  among  the  stars,  or  abstract  ^jowers 
in  Eastern  demonology;  at  other  times  sunilar 
types,  but  in  the  West  more  generally  con- 
nected with  the  image  of  the  deluge,  and  figured 
by  the  ancient  Helio-Arkite  temples  of  the  CeltsB 
already  noticed.  But  the  seipent  type  is  con- 
stantly mixed  up  with  another  of  the  lisard 
form ;  and  as,  in  erery  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
dragon  of  the  deluge  assailing  the  ark  is  trans- 
fened  to  the  skies,  and  a  celestial  dragon,  in  Asia, 
geneiallT  denominated  Satan  {tXS^,  is  believed 
to  attack  ^  moon,  the  crescent  ship,  during  an 
eclipse.  Wings  have  been  added  to  the  monster  of 
the  skies.  Comets  have  been  called  dragon-stars, 
and  the  assumed  figure  of  one  has  been  made  a 
chief  ensign  of  all  the  equestrian  nations  of 
Eastern  and  Northern  Asia.  Westward  the  dra- 
gon was  the  asdehac  of  Persia,  a  Roman  ensign 
during  the  empire,  and  one  common  to  all  the 
Celtic  and  Gothic  nations.  So  late  as  the  11  th  cen- 
tury, Harold,  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  perished 
at  Hastings  fighting  between  his  two  dragon 
standards ;  while  our  Norman  sovereigns  had  a 
penncHi  wi^  the  dragon  painted  thereon,  in  all 
the  great  wars,  in  the  crusades,  and  even  down 
to  Henry  VIII.  In  Christian  church  ceremo- 
nies  the  dragon  image,  the  Imtpwwj  was  carried 
about,  and  fire  was  sometimes  placed  in  its 
mouth.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mmd  the  general 
tenour  of  these  remarks,  when  allusicm  is  made  in 
thes  acred  volume  to  the  Thanim,  and  in  the  Reve- 
lations especially,  where  the  dragon  is  mentioned ; 
for  they  tend  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  exist- 
ing nations  of  Western  Asia  might  have  viewed 
the  types  in  question  at  the  U^inning  of  the 
Christian  era. 

Reverting  from  these  symbols  to  the  ph3rsical1y 
existing  species  whence  they  may  have  been  drawn, 
it  seems  that  when  mentioned  in  connection  with 

rivers,  {Jl^v,  leviathan,  generally  applies  to  the 

crocodile;  when  in  connection  with  land,  and 
particularly  the  desert,  it  appears  to  designate 
a  waran,  a  species  of  monitor,  probably  the  toaran- 
el-hard  of  the  Arabs,  monitor-arenarius,  growing 
to  near  six  feet  in  length ;  or  another  species  of  a 
green  shining  colour,  not  as  yet  completely  de- 
scribed, but  acquiring  the  length  of  9  feet,  while 
thanim  is  certamly  used  for  serpents  mostly  of 
the  larger  kind.  In  the  apocryphal  history  of 
Bel  and  the  Dragon,  where  the  last-mentioned 
was  a  living  animal,  by  some  taken  for  a  cro- 
codile, we  think  it  more  likely  io  have  been  a 
great  snake,  such  as  is  still  fed  and  venerated  in 
Cutch,  because  these  reptiles  are  safely  handled 
when  not  excited ;  food  may  even  be  thrust  into 
their  throats,  and  the  worship  of  them  is  not  yet 
extinct  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia.  But 
all  these  animals  are  oviparous  or  ovoviviparous : 
when,  therefore,  the  same  term  is  used  for  those 
that  draw  the  breast  and  suckle  their  young,  which 
implies  a  species  of  mammalia,  they  can  indicate 
only  cetaceans,  unless  it  were  proved  that  seals 
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had  at  any  time  frequented  the  wem  of 

or  of  Arabia.    We  refer  this*  queadon  to  Ihs 

articles  Lbviatha.!!  and  Whalx.— C.  H.  S. 

DREAMS.  Of  all  the  subwcts  aim  vldck 
the  mind  of  man  has  speculated,  there  is  pohspi 
none  which  has  more  perplexed  than  that  of 
dreaming* 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  attending  the 
subject,  still  we  know  that  it  has  formed  a  chan- 
nel through  which  Jehovah  was  pleased  in  lonBcr 
times  to  reveal  His  character  ^id  diipfwrnsis 
to  His  people. 

In  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  dreamoig 
^  opinifms  of  the  ancients  were  very  vsiioni, 
and  some  of  them  striking ;  but  they  do  not  claim 
notice  in  the  pesent  wovk.  We  caimot,  faowem^ 
omit  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  thought  tbst 
every  object  of  sense  produces  upon  the  hunsn 
soul  a  certain  impression,  which  remains  Ibr  sons 
time  afrer  the  object  that  made  it  is  renio?ed; 
and  which,  being  afterwards  recognised  by  the 
perceptive  faculty  in  sleep,  gives  rise  to  the  vaiieii 
images  which  present  themselves. 

iAjnongst  English  writers  on  this  subject,  noee 
have  written  wkh  more  acuteness  in  support  d 
his  theory  than  Baxter.  He  supposes  mat  oat 
dreams  are  prompted  by  BeparaU  jptri^s— sa 
opinion  generally  entertained  by  the  heathen,  snd 
which  opinion  has  given  rise,  in  all  ages  and  in 
all  countries,  to  mcioA  superstition  and  impostuit 
(Baxter^s  E»tay  on  the  Phenomenon  of  Drean- 
ing,  voL  ii.  9d  edit.  1745). 

Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  in  endeavouring  ts 
reduce  the  phenomenon  of  dreaming  to  some  st* 
tahUahed  principlee,  remarks,  that  in  sleep  thaw 
operations  of  the  nund  are  suspended  which  d»> 
pend  on  our  voUiion.  He  then  says  that,  if  the 
suspension  of  our  voluntary  operations  in  sleep 
be  admitted  as  a  fitct,  there  are  only  two  npfo- 
sitions  which  can  be  advanced  conceming  ij> 
cause ;— the  one  is,  that  the  powor  of  voUtioD  ii 
suspended ;  the  other,  that  the  will  loses  its  is* 
fiooice  over  those  (acuities  of  the  mind  and  liioie 
members  of  the  body  which,  during  our  wakiaf 
hours,  are  subjected  to  its  authority.  Nov  it 
may  be  shown  that  the  former  is  not  consistn* 
with  fact,  whence  the  latter  follows  m  a  neoemtf 
conseouence.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  all  oar 
mental  operations  which  are  independent  of  oar 
will  may  continue  during  sleq>;  and  that  the 
phenomenon  of  dreaming  may,  periiaps,  be  las' 
duced  by  these,  diversified  in  their  apparent  tmtM 
in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  our  volaotsiy 
powers.  Two  obvious  consequences  foUov>- 
1st  That  when  we  are  asleep  the  succeisiao  d 
our  thoughts,  in  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the  sflo- 
ciation,  may  be  carried  on  by  the  c^xsation  of  the 
same  unknown  causes  by  which  it  is  prodooal 
while  we  are  awake ;  and,  Snd.  That  the  oriff 
of  our  thoughts  in  these  two  states  of  our  miista 
must  be  very  difierent,  inasmuch  as  in  tbe  oo« 
it  depends  solely  on  the  laws  of  associatioiv  ^ 
in  the  other,  on  those  laws  combined  with  our 
oim  voluntary  exertioD..  . 

If,  then,  the  succession  of  our  tfaoogoti  dnnag 
sleep  is  regulated  by  the  same  gcnoal  hm  of 
association  to  which  it  is  subjected  while  we  sn 
awake,  and  if  the  chrcumstsnces  wldcfa  discn- 
minate  dreaming  from  our  waking  thoogkls  sie 
such  as  must  necessarily  arise  from  the  muf^ 
sion  of  the  teUlf  this  may  account  for  the  ioscco* 
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rafe  eidmate  we  form  of  Hmc  when  dreaming ; 
the  rapidity  of  thought  10  guch  that  in  the  twiiUL- 
ling  or  an  eje  a  crowd  of  ideaa  may  pass  before 
OS,  to  which  it  would  take  a  long  discourse  to 
give  utterance;  and  transactions  may  be  con- 
ceived which  it  would  require  days  to  realise. 
But  in  sleep  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  are  mis- 
taken for  realities,  and  therefore  our  estimate  of 
time  will  be  fomid  not  according  to  our  experi- 
ence of  the  rapidity  of  thought,  but  according  to 
our  experience  of  the  time  requisite  for  realising 
what  we  conceive  (Stewart^s  Elements  of  the 
Philoeophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pp.  328-348). 

lliere  seems  a  stnmg  analogy  between  dream- 
ing and  insanity.  Dr.  Abercrombie  defines  the 
difference  between  fhe  two  states  to  be,  that  in 
the  latter  the  erroneous  impression,  being  pemm- 
nent,  afifects  the  conduct;  whereas,  in  dreaming, 
no  influence  on  the  conduct  is  produced,  because 
the  vision  is  dissipated  on  awakmg. 

We  believe  that  dreams  are  ordinarily  the  re- 
embodiment  of  thoughts  which  have  before,  in 
some  diape  or  other,  occupied  our  minds.    They 
are  brc^en  fragments  of  our  former  cimceptions 
revived,   and  heterogeneously  brought  together. 
If  they  break  ofl*  from  their  connecting  chain,  and 
become  loosely  associated,  they  exhibit  oiltimes 
absurd  combinations,  but  the  elemente  ttiil  tub- 
met     I^   for  instance,  any  irritation,  such  as 
pain,   fever,  &c.,  should  excite    the  perceptive 
organs  while  the  reflective  ones  are  under  the 
influence  of  sleep,  we  have  a  consciousness  of 
objects^  colours,  or  sounds  being  presorted  to  us, 
nist  as  if  the  former  organs  were  actually  stimu- 
lated by  having  such  impressions  communicated 
to  tiiem  by  the  external  senses ;  whilst,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  repose  of  the  reflecting  power,  we 
are  unable  to  rectify  the  illusion,  and  conceive 
that  the  scenes  passing  before  us,  or  the  sounds 
that  we  hear,  have  a  real  existence.     This  want 
of  mutual  co-operation  between  the  different  fa^ 
cnlties  of  the  mind  may  account  for  the  dufointed 
character  of  dreams.  T\ns  position  might  be  fully 
substantiated  by  an  appeal  to  the  evidence  of 
fiict    Dr.  Beattie  speaks  of  a  man  who  could 
be  made  to  dream  anything  by  whispering  in  his 
ear.     Dr.  Gregory  relates  of  himself  tha^  having 
once  had  occasion  to  apply  a  bottle  of  hot  water 
to  his  own  feet  when  he  retired  to  bed,  he  dreamed 
that  he  was  ascending  the  side  of  Mount  iStna, 
and  that  he  found  the  heat  of  the  ground  almost 
insufferable.     Persons  who  have  had  a  blister 
applied  to  their  head  have  been  known  to  dream 
of  being  scalped  by  a  party  of  North  American 
Indians.     Sleeping  in  a  smoky  room,  we  may 
dream  of  a  house  or  a  city  being  in  flames.     The 
smell  of  a  flower  applied  to  the  nostrils  may  call 
forth  the  idea  of  walking  in  a  garden ;  and  the 
Bound  of  a  flute  may  excite  in  us  the  most  plea- 
surable associaticms. 

Here,  then,  we  discover  one  great  source  of 
that  class  of  dreams  of  which  Solomon  speaks  in 
£ccles.  V.  7. 

The  only  one  of  our  mental  powers  which  is 
not  suspended  while  dreaming  is  fancy,  or  ima- 
gination. We  often  find  memory  and  Judgment 
alternately  suspended  and  exercised.  Sometimes 
we  fancy  ourselves  contemporaneous  with  persons 
who  have  lived  ages  before :  here  memory  is  at 
work,  but  judgment  is  set  aside.  We  dream  of 
carrying  on  a  very  connected  discourse  with  a 


deceased  fHend,  and  are  not  consoioos  that  he  is 
no  more :  here  judgment  is  awake,  but  memory 
suspended.  These  irregularitieay  or  want  of  mu- 
tual co-operation  in  the  difierent  faculties  of  the 
mind  may  form,  for  aught  we  know,  the  plan  by 
which  God  gives  health  and  vigour  to  the  whole 
soul. 

How  God  revealed  himself  by  dreams,  and 
raised  up  persons  to  interpret  them,  die  Scriptures 
abundantly  testify.  Unaer  the  three  successive 
dispensations  we  find  this  channel  of  communi- 
cation with  man  adopted.  It  was  doubtless  in 
this  way  tiiat  God  appeared  to  the  father  of  the 
&ithful,  ordering  him  to  forsake  country,  kindred, 
and  his  Other's  house,  and  to  go  into  the  land 
that  he  would  show  him.  To  this  divine  com- 
mand Abraham  paid  a  ready  obedience.  It  was 
by  a  similar  prompt  obedience  to  the  admonition 
conveyed  to  aim  in  a  dream  that  Abimelech 
(Gen.  XX.  3)  himself  and  Abraham,  too,  were 
saved  fiom  the  evil  consequences  of  his  meditated 
act 

When  Jacob  was,  as  it  were,  banished  from  his 
father's  house,  in  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his 
brother's  implacable  rage,  he  came  to  a  place 
called  Lux  (Gkn.  xxviii.  19),  and,  whilst  there 
sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven,  he  had 
communication  by  dream,  not  (mly  widi  angels, 
but  with  God  also  : — '  He  dreamed,  and  behold 
a  ladder  set  upon  the  earth,*  &c.  This  was  an 
encouraging  dream  to  Jacob,  for  it  filled  bis  soul 
with  holy  and  awful  thoughts  of  God.  On 
awaking  we  do  not  find  this  patriarch  dismissing 
the  thought  of  the  dream  from  his  mind ;  but  he 
exclaims,  <  Surely  the  Lord  was  in  this  place,  and 
I  knew  it  not !  and  he  was  afraid,  and  said.  How 
dreadful  is  this  place !  This  is  none  other  but 
the  house  of  God,  this  is  the  gate  of  heavoi !  * 
He  even  set  up  a  pillar  to  perpetuate  its  memory, 
and  made  a  solemn  vow  that  J^ovah  should  be 
his  Grod.  And,  moreover,  such  was  the  deep  im- 
pression which  this  dream  made  upon  his  mind^ 
that  God,  who  appeared  many  years  afterwards  to 
him  when  yet  in  Padan-aram,  and  bade  him  re- 
turn to  his  fatherland,  urges  this  as  a  motive : — 
<  I  am  the  God  of  Beth-el,  where  thou  anointedst 
the  pillar,  and  where  thou  vowedst  a  vow  unto 
me.*  We  are  informed  in  the  sequel  how  Gh)d 
did  fulfil  to  him  all  that  he  had  then  promised. 

But,  though  this  was  the  first,  it  was  not  the 
last  time  God  appeared  to  Jacob  in  a  dream. 
In  Gen.  xxxi.  10,  Jacob  informs  his  wires  that  it 
was  God  who  saw  how  Laban  oppressed  him — 
who  had  directed  him  to  take  the  speckled,  &c. 
cattle  for  his  wages,  and  had  ordered  him  to 
return  home.  He  obeyed ;  and  when  Laban,  de- 
signing to  do  Jacob  some  harm  (Gren.  xxxi.  24), 
pursued,  and  after  seven  days  overtook  him,  Ghxl, 
by  a  dream,  prevented  the  meditated  evil. 

Joseph,  whilst  yet  a  child,  had  dreams  pre- 
dictive of  his  future  advancement  (Gkn.  xxxvii. 
6-1 1).  These  dreams  are  one,  and  were  repeated 
under  different  forms,  in  order,  it  would  seem,  to 
express  the  certainty  of  the  thing  they  predicted. 
How  they  formed  the  first  link  in  an  extended 
chani  of  God's  providential  dealings  the  sacred 
record  fully  informs  us.  Jealous  not  only  of 
the  partiality  of  their  father  for  Joseph,  but  also 
of  that  which  God  would  evince  by  these  dreams 
for  him,  his  brethren  hated  him,  and  sold  him  to 
the  Midianites.    From  their  hands  he  was  trans- 
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ferred  to  Potiphar,  captain  of  Pharaoh^i  gtiaid, 
and  from  bini)  under  tne  cruel  and  unjust  accu* 
aation  of  his  vile  Mrife,  was  cast  into  the  king^s 
prison — alas !  in  this  position  Satan  might  well 
tempt  Joseph  to  doubt  the  kind  providence  of  Uie 
God  whom  he  served.  But  no — ^he  felt  assured 
that  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  that,  in  His 
own  time  and  tnanner,  he  would  vindicate  his 
innocence,  and  give  him  his  liberty.  Nor  was 
this  confidence  of  Joseph  disappointed;  for,  in 
the  course  of  time,  by  being  suble  to  give  an 
accurate  interpretation  of  three  j>r0<^ic^'f)e  dreams, 
be  was  raised  from  the  prison  to  a  participation 
with  King  Pharaoh  in  the  government  of  Egypt ! 
It  is  true  that  a  daring  infidelity  has  tried  to 
reduce  the  Jirat  of  this  series  of  dreams  to  a 
natural  principle — the  constitutional  vanity  of 
the  dreamer's  mind — and  thus  to  set  aside  its 
divine  character  and  tendency.  But,  granting 
for  a  moment  tiiat  Joseph  vainly  read  in  the 
partial  feelings  of  his  father  bis  own  eventual 
elevation  over  his  brethren,  and  that  by  reason  of 
the  impression  which  this  flattering  prospect  made 
upon  his  mind  he  was  led  to  dream  as  above 
noticed,  still,  this  could  not  alter  the  predictive 
character  of  the  dream :  and  in  proof  of  this  we 
appeal  to  die  account  of  its  actual  fulfilment 
It  is  quite  clear  from  die  inspired  history  that 
dreams  were  looked  upon  by  the  earliest  nations 
of  antiquity  as  premonitions  iirom  their  idol  gods 
of  future  events.  One  part  of  Jehovah's  great 
plan  in  revealing,  through  this  channel.  His  de- 
signs toward  Egypt,  Joseph  individually,  and  his 
brethren  genemlly,  was  to  correct  this  notion. 
Hence  it  was  that,  on  Joseph  being  brought  into 
the  presence  of  Pharaoh  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
plaining his  dreams,  he  at  once  says,  *  it  is  not 
tn  me;  God  shall  give  Pharaoh  an  answer  of 
peace.'  Such  were  some  of  the  dreams  by  which 
Ood  revealed  himself  under  the  patriarchal  dis- 
pensation, and  that  the  same  divine  mode  of 
communicating  with  man  was  continued  under 
tiiat  of  Moses  is  evident  from  an  express  word  of 
{vomise  (Num.  xii.  6),  *  If  there  be  a  prophet 
among  you  I,  the  Lord,  will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  to  him  in  a 
dreamJ*  That  dreams  were  one  of  the  ways 
whereby  God  was  wont  to  signify  his  pleasure 
to  men  under  this  dispensation  is  evident  from 
the  complaint  of  Saul  to  the  spirit  of  Samuel 
(whom  toe  witch  jwetended  to  raise  up),  when  he 
asked  him,  *  Why  hast  thou  disquieted  me  to 
bring  me  upf '  Saul  answered,  <I  am  sore  dis- 
tressed ;  fix  the  Philistines  make  war  against  me^ 
and  God  is  departed  from  me,  and  answers  me 
no  more ;  neither  by  prophets,  nor  by  dreamt : 
therefiire  I  have  called  tnee  that  thou  mayest 
make  known  to  me  what  I  shall  do.'  And, 
in  order  to  guard  against  imposition,  Moses 
ponounced  a  penalty  against  dreams  which  were 
mvented  and  wickedly  made  use  of,  for  the  pro* 
motion  of  idolatry  (Deut  xiii.  1-5).  Thus 
Zechariah  (x.  2)  complains:  *The  idols  have 
spoken  vanity,  and  the  diviners  have  spoken  a  lie^ 
and  have  told  false  dreams ;  they  comfort  in 
vain.'  And  so  Jeremiah  (xxiii.  25),  '  I  have 
heard  what  the  prophets  said  that  prophesy  lies 
in  my  name,  saying,  I  have  dreamed,  I  have 
dreamed,'  &c.  Yet  this  abuse  did  not  alter 
God's  plan  in  the  right  use  of  them ;  for  in  the 
28th  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  said,  *  the 
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prophet  that  hadi  a  dream,  and  be  that  ha&  ny 
word,  let  him  speak  my  word  faithfully.  Whit 
is  the  chaff  to  the  wheat  %  saith  the  Lord.' 

When  Gideon  warred  with  the  Amalekites,  and 
was  alarmed  at  their  vast  multitudes,  he  was  en- 
couraged to  do  God's  will  by  overbearing  one  ef 
them  relate  his  dream,  and  another  g^iving  the  in- 
terpretation (Judg.  vii.).  Again,  it  was  io  a 
dr^am  that  God  was  pleased  to  grant  SoUhdod  a 
promise  of  wisdom  and  understanding  (1  Kings 
lii.  5,  &c.).  Here  we  may  perceive  what  coofeise 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  hold  with  Solomon  in  a 
dream;  and  the  sacred  record  informs  us  bo« 
punctually  everything  herein  promised  was  fnl- 
mied. 

But,  diough  God  speaks  freauenUy  by  dreams, 
yet  man  is  ofUn  found  actually  closing  his  esn 
against  such  communications.  Thus  Job  a^ 
(xxxiii.  14),  <God  speaketh  once,  yea  twice,  jet 
man  perceiveth  it  not  In  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of 
the  nighl,  when  deep  sleep  failed  upon  men,  io 
slumlwring  upon  the  bed,  then  he  openeth  tlw 
ears  of  men  and  sealeth  their  instruction.' 

Sometimes  those  dreams  and  viaions  are  of  a 
pleawrahle  and  again  of  a  frightful  character  :— 
'  When  I  say  my  bed  shall  comfort  me,  n; 
couch  shall  ease  me ;  then  thou  scarest  me  witli 
dreams  and  terrifiest  me  with  visions'  (Job  fii. 

14). 

The  knowledge  of  visions  and  dreams  is  reckon- 
ed amongst  the  principal  gifb  and  graces  some- 
times bntowed  by  God  upon  tbem  that  fesr 
him ;  so  it  is  said  of  Daniel  and  his  companion, 
that  <  God  gave  them  knowledge  and  skill  in  sll 
learning  and  wisdom :  and  Daniel  had  unde^ 
standing  in  all  visions  and  dreams  (Dan.  L  17). 
And  the  Qodi  who  had  imparted  this  spirit  unto  Ins 
servant  Daniel  soon,  in  the  arrangement  of  bis 

Cvidence,  gave  occasion  for  its  exercise.  Ne* 
;hadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  dreamed  a  dream, 
and  his  spirit  was  troubled  because  the  thing  hsd 
gone  from  him.  Having,  however,  a  deep  im- 
pression that  the  dream  was  of  portentous  mean- 
m^^  he  called  together  his  magicians,  astiologen, 
and  sorcerers,  and  commanded  them  to  recall  sod 
explain  it  to  him.  These  reputedly  wise  rom  of 
Babylon  at  once  acknowledged  that  to  meet  tbe 
king's  wishes  belonged  not  to  the  capacity  d 
man.  Disappointed  and  enraged  at  this  con- 
fessed impotency,  he  ordered  all  the  wise  men  of 
his  kingdom  to  be  put  to  death.  Daniel  beinf 
included  in  this  order  implored  God  to  reveal  to 
him  the  dream  with  its  interpretation  :  his  pnjc' 
was  graciously  answered  (Dan.  ii.  19).  Whereupoi 
he  acquaints  the  king,  that  *  there  is  a  God  in 
Heaven  who  revealeth  secrets,  and  maketh  known 
to  him  what  sliall  be  in  the  latter  days ;'  sod 
thai  {Hoceeds  to  state  the  dream  together  with  the 
interpretation  thereof.  Satisfied  with  what  \fsr 
niel  stated,  Nebuchadnexiar  said  unto  Dani^ 
<  Of  a  truth  it  is  that  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods, 
and  a  Lord  of  kings ;'  and  the  divine  historiso 
states  that  in  consequence  of  this  U^  the  pmi^ 
and  Shadrach,  Mesoach,  and  Abednego  were  |so- 
moted  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state .'  In  tbtf 
dream  a  great  variety  of  ends  were  attained  in 
reference  to  Babffkm,  Israel,  and  indeed  die 
world — all  of  which  were  worthy  of  God  s  miiaca- 
lous  interference. 

That  this  method  of  God's  revealing  himself 
was  not  confined  to  the  legal  dispoisatioo,  bof 
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was  to  be  extended  to  the  Cbriftian,  if  evident 
from  Joel  (ii.  28),  *  And  afterwards  (saith  tbe 
Lord)  I  will  pour  out  my  spirit  upon  all  fleah : 
and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy ; 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your  old 
men  shall  dream  dreams,''  In  Acts  ii.  17  we 
find  the  Apostle  Peter  applying  this  to  the  illu- 
minatioa  of  the  Holy  Gnosu  Accordmgly,  we 
read  that  when  Joseph  designed  to  put  Mary 
away,  because  he  perceived  her  to  be  with  child, 
be  was  turned  from  his  purpose  by  a  dream,  in 
which  an  angel  made  the  truth  of  the  matter 
known  to  him  (Matt.  i.  20).  And  in  the  follow- 
ing chapter  it  is  stated,  that  Ghxl,  in  a  dream, 
warned  the  wise  men  not  to  return  to  Herod. 
Moreover,  in  verses  13  and  19,  Joseph  is  in- 
structed to  flee  into  and  return  from  Egypt  with 
the  child  Jesus. 

Whether  the  dream  of  Pilate^s  wife  was  a  divine 
intimation  we  cannot  tell. 

That  divine  dreams,  which  actually  were  im- 
parted to  God^s  servants,  should  be  imitated  in 
fictitious  representation  by  ancient  and  modem 
writers,  was  consistent  no  less  with  the  general 
objects  of  superstition  and  imposture  than  with 
those  of  literature.     Hence  divine  dreams  be- 
came the  constant  appendages  of  tbe  heathen  my- 
tholi^,  and  accounts,  real  and  fictitious,  of  com- 
munications in  vision,  were  interwoven  in  every 
production.     Information  which  was  superior  to 
the  vulgar  philosophy  of  the  time,  intimated  its 
discoveries  as  suggestions  imparteid  by  inspirar 
turn.    If  a  warning  was  to  be  conveyed,  what  so 
affecting  as  the  admcmition  of  a  departed  friend ! 
Such  machinery    was    particularly  adapted   to 
works  of  imagination,  and  the  poems  of  antiquity, 
as  well  as  those  of  modem  times,  were  frequently 
decorated  with  its  ornaments. 

We  inquire  not  how  far  God  may  have  revealed 
himself  to  man  beyond  what  Holy  Scripture 
records.  Some  of  the  dreams,  both  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  which  lay  claim  to  a  divine 
character,  are  certainly  striking,  and  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  had,  and  may  still  have,  a 
collateral  bearing  on  the  development  of  God's 
iwpases.-j.  W.  D. 

DRESS.    The  subject  of  the  costume  of  the 
sncient  Hebrews  is  involved  in  much  obscurity 
Aod  doubt    Sculptured  monuments  and  coins 
ftAxd  us  all  neednil  information  respecting  the 
(bets  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
•ttus,  Greeks,  and  Romans ;  and  even  the  garb 
vom  by  the  barbarous  nations  is  perpetuated  in 
die  monuments  of  their  antagonists  and  con- 
querors.   But  the  ancient  Hebrews  have  left  no 
mooumoits,  no  figures  of  themselves;  and  the 
^  figures  which  have  been  supposed  to  represent 
J«vs  in  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Persia  are 
*>  uncertain,  that  their  authority  remains  to  be 
established  before  we  can  rely  upon  the  informa- 
"•*  which  they  convey.     Thwe  are,  however, 
^■■^y  allusions  to  dress  in  the  Scriptures,  and. 
•■*•  S*m  die  only  source  of  our  positive  informa- 
y  .?*.y  "r*  ofitti,  indeed,  obscure,  and  of 
^■^•■to  interpretation ;  but  they  are  iuvaluable 
Jl**.**  as  they  enable  us  to  compare  and  verify 
5J  vfinnation  derivable    from  other  sources. 

^J«  ^V  cnstame  of  neighbouring  ancient  na- 

in  their  monuments. 
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2.  The  alleged  costume  of  Jews  as  represented 
in  the  same  monuments. 

3.  Ttie  present  costumes  (which  are  known  to 
be  ancient)  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 

4.  Tradition. 

1.  The  range  of  inquiry  into  monumental 
costume  is  very  limited.  It  is  a  common  mis- 
take to  talk  of  ^  Oriental  costume,"  as  if  it  were 
a  uniform  thing,  whereas,  in  fact,  the  costume 
of  the  Asiatic  nations  differ  far  more  from  one 
another  than  do  the  costumes  of  the  difiierent  na- 
tions of  Europe.  And  that  this  was  the  case 
anciently,  is  shown  by  the  monuments,  wherein 
the  costumes  of  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Per- 
sians, Medes,  Syrians,  and  Ghreeks,  diflfer  as  much 
from  one  another  as  do  the  costumes  of  the  modem 
Syrians,  Egyptians,  Arabs,  Turks,  and  Persians. 
It  is  therefore  useless  to  examine  the  monumental 
costume  of  any  nation,  remote  from  Palestine,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  costume  of  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  are 
the  only  countries  where  monuments  would  be 
likely  to  afford  any  useful  information :  but 
Arabia  has  left  no  monumental  figures,  and 
Syria  none  of  sufficiently  ancient  date ;  and  it  is 
left  for  Egypt  to  supply  all  the  information  likely 
to  be  of  use.  The  extent  and  value  of  this  in- 
formation, for  the  particular  purpose,  we  believe 
to  be  far  less  than  is  usually  represented.  That 
we  are  not  disposed  to  undervalue  tbe  informa- 
ti(m  derivable  from  the  Egyptian  monuments  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  Biblical  history  and 
antiquities,  the  pages  of  the  present  work  will 
sufficiently  evince;  and  its  eaitor  may  indeed 
claim  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country  to 
work  this  mine  of  materials  for  Biblical  illustra- 
tion. But  the  rage  for  this  kmd  of  illustration  has 
been  carried  to  such  preposterous  lengths,  and  is 
so  likely  in  its  further  progress  to  confuse  our 
notions  of  the  real  position  which  the  Hebrews 
occupied,  that  it  may  not  be  an  unwholesome 
caution  to  remind  our  readers  that  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Hebrews  were  an  exceedingly  different 
people — as  different  in  every  respect  as  can  well 
be  conceived ;  and  that  the  climates  which  ^y 
inhabited  were  so  very  different  as  to  necessitate 
a  greater  difference  of  food  and  dress  than  might 
be  pre-«upposetl  of  countries  so  near  to  each  other. 
This  consideration  appears  to  us  to  render  of  little 
value  the  very  ingenious  illustrations  of  Jewish 
costume  which  have  been  deduced  from  this 
source.  It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  nation  was 
cradled  in  Egypt:  and  this  circumstance  may 
have  had  some  influence  oa  ceremonial  dresses, 
and  the  ornaments  of  women ;  but  we  do  not  find 
that  nations  circumstanced  as  the  Jews  were 
readily  adopt  the  costumes  of  other  nations,  es- 
pecially when  their  residence  in  Egypt  was  always 
r^arded  by  them  as  temporary,  and  when  their 
raiment  was  of  home  manufacture — spun  and 
woven  by  the  women  from  the  produce  of  their 
flocks  (Exod.  XXXV.  25).  We  find  also  that, 
immediately  after  leaving  Egypt,  the  principal 
article  of  dress  among  the  Hebrews  was  some 
ample  woollen  garment,  fit  to  slee])  in  (Exod« 
xxii.  27),  to  wliich  nothing  similar  is  to  be  seen 
among  the  costumes  of  Egypt. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  supposed  re|H«entation 
of  Jews  in  ancient  monuments,  if  any  authentic 
examples  could  be  fmuid,  even  of  a  single  figure, 
in  the  ancient  costumei,  it  would  afford  much  sa- 
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tufoctioD,  u  tending  (o  duciiUl*  niMir  pamaga 
orSctipture  whicb  oimot  at  pracntbe  with  cei- 
tsintjr  explained.  The  Kulptiira  and  jBiDtingt 
■uppowd  to  i«pce)etil  ancient  Hebrewa  are  con- 

(a.)  A  pamting  at  Beni  Hasan,  reproenting  the 
amral  of  name  foreignm  id  Egjlil,  and  nippiMed 
to  figure  the  arrival  ot  Joeeph't  brethren  in  that 
etmatrj.  The  accenorici  or  the  icnie,  the  phy- 
■iagnamiet  of  the  penoQi,  and  thr  time  to  which 
the  picture  relatei,  are  certainly  in  uiiiion  with 
that  event ;  but  other  circumilarcei  are  againit 
the  notion.  Sir  J.  Q.  Wilkineon  ty^  heti- 
tatingl;  on  the  lubject :  and,  until  lome  greater 
c«ifaint7  it  obtained,  we  may  admit  the  poaible 
M  of  the  conjecture.    The  aoneied  cut 


■hon  the  rariety  of  eMtume  which  tba 
dlapUyi.  All  the  men  wear  aandali.  Some  of 
them  are  clad  only  in  a  ihort  tunic  or  ihirt,  with 
cloM  ileevei  (flg.  S) ;  othen  wear  over  tMi  a  lind 
oTileereleM  plaid  or  mantle,  thrown  over  the  left 
■houlder,  and  pauing  under  Ihs  right  arm 
(fig.  3).  It  ii  of  a  alriped  and  curiouilj  figured 
pattern,  and  looki  excsedingl;  like  the  fine  gram 
woten  cloth  of  the  South  Sea.  Otben  have,  in- 
•tead  of  thii,  Ajringtd  ikirt  of  the  ume  material 
(fig.  n.     All   the  figures  ate   bare-headed,  and 

able  to  the  idenliflcation.     The  fringed  ikirt  of 
ng.   1   ii  certainly  a  remarliable    circunutanc 
Moaet  directed   that  the  people  should   wear 
fringe  at  the  bem  of  tbeir  garments  (Nui 
3B];  and  ttio  probahility  ii  that  this  ~ 
merely  perpetuated  a  more  ancient  usage. 

(6.)  This  fringe  re-appeara,  much  enlarged,  m 
the  other  Egyptian  sculpture  in  which  Jews  are 
supposed  to  be  reroenled.  These  are  in  a  tomb 
discovered  by  Belioni,  in  the  valley  of  Bah^l 
Melook,  near  Theba.  "ITiere  are  captives  of 
different  nations,  and  among  them  four  Sgmei, 
supposed  to  repretait  Jews.  The  scene  ii  ima- 
gined to  commemoiBte  tbe  triumphs  of  Phanoh- 


dreiB  of  tboe  flgumdioeis  little,  exceptiDf  indw 
length  of  the  fringe,  from  that  of  tbe  ikiilHlGgun 
in  the  earlier  fainting  ;  and  so  &r  this  k  a  to>- 
roborative  circumstance  in  favour  of  both.  Tbt 
band  round  tbe  head  is  the  other  pincipd  dif- 
ference. These  figures  are  manifestly  in  wbtl 
we  would  call  undnas,  and  the  comparino  bnof 
made  with  the  similar  undress  figura  iu  the 
earlier  scene,  the  reeemblance  is  greata  tlaa 
might  be  expected  fmm  the  distance  of  time  BDd 
difleimce  of  mannen.  The  internal  evidtnceii 
so  fhr  good;  and  if  the  external  evidence vn 
equally  strong,  there  would  not  be  much  pound 
for  heiitation. 

(c.)  On  the  face  of  a  rock,  at  BsitnOD,  oi  tin 
Median  border  of  the  ancient  Assyria,  ihtre  li  i 
remaHiabls  sculpture  representing  a  nnmbo'  d 
captives  strung  together  by  the  neck,  brought  Ik- 
fore  tlie  king  and  conqueror,  irba  seems  pn- 
notmcing  tenltnce  upon  them,  lie  veDftabb 
antiqnityof  this  sculpture  it  unqueMionahle;  snl 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  was  led  to  hucy  that  Att  tciil}>- 
lure  commemorates  the  lulnugatioD  and  dqorit' 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes  hy  ^lalmanexer,  king  «f 
Assyria  (S  Kings  ivii.  6).  The  reasons  whidi  1« 
assigns  fur  this  conclusion  are  of  little  weight,  sad 
not  worth  examination.  But  tbe  tingle  &(t  d*t 
the  figure*  are  arrayed  in  a  costume  limilatUtht 
ancient  and  present  garb  of  the  people  of  Syrii 
and  Lebanon,  incline!  us  to  Ibink  that  the  B|vn 
nally  do  uptitul  the  coitnme  of  natims  wnl  cf 
the  Euphralei,  including,  probably,  that  of  tb 
Jews  and  their  near  neigfabontt.     Tlie  diea  bar 


shirt  or  tunic  conflned  annnd  tbe 
waist  by  a  strap  or  girdle;  while  otben  hare  s 
longer  and  larger  robe,  friroithod  with  a  siaci"" 
cape  or  hood,  and,  probably,  worn  ova  ibe 
other. 

There  is  no  reatrat  to  think  that  the  dress  of  te 
Jews  was  in  any  important  respect  difilBrenI  ftos* 
"■---'■'       ■'      ■'    '-     n  of  tbe  same  and  iB- 


medialely  boidering 
fore  be  satisbctory.  s 
better  of  the  flgui 


whicl 


e  been  notiod,  if 


who  were  so  exact  in  discriminaluig,  even  to 
caricature,  the  peculiarities  of  rtatiooa.  At  p^ 
there  is  a  supposed  figure  of  a  Caiuanite  wamB 
from  this  source.  The  dress  being  military  itM 
not  afford  much  room  for  comparison  in  the  ^ 
tent  instance ;  but  we  at  once  teeognise  in  it  am' 
of  tbe  articles  which  formed  die  military  droi  a 
tbe  Hebrews.  The  following  figurte  (No.  VT> 
however,  convey  more  informatioi,  a*  tbey  ajfitsi 
to  represent  inhabitant!  of  Syria  and  LtbaoM. 
The  evidnue  for  the  hut  (fig.  2)  is  at  oDOclnors 


H  iohabilatinK  a  mounl^noiu  couirtrj,  and 
ftlllng  Jtf-tna  to  impede  the  chariol*  of  tbe 
Egyptun  invaden.  The  draaet  ore  aitnitar  to 
each  other,   and   thii  liinilarity  (trengrtheDi   lb* 

Sobability  that  the  dra*  of  the  Jcwi  wu  Dot  Jtrj 
Onvnt  i  and  it  ii  alio  obaervable  that  it  i> 
umilar  to  the  full  dmt  of  mne  of  the  flgura  in 
the  iculpture  at  BeaitooD  ;  the  figure*  an  bearded, 
and  tbe  cap,  or  head-dieei,  a  bound  round  vilh 
>  fillet.  Tlie  figiuee  ate  anayed  in  a  long  gavn 
reaching  to  tbe  anklei,  and  confined  aiound  the 
waiit  by  a  giidle ;  and  the  ihouldoi  are  covered 
by  a  cape  which  appeaii  to  bun  been  commoD  to 
nrsral  nation*  of  Aiia.  At  fint  yieir  it  would 
•eem  )bat  thi«  dnn  i>  difleiait  from  (bow  already 
figured.  But  ID  all  probability  tbii  more  ipa- 
ciou*  nbe  ii  merely  aa  outer  garmcDt,  coTenng 
Ihat  inner  dtoa  which  ii  ibown  In  the  flgurea 
that  MeDi  more  ■cantll;  atrayed. 

Such  lathe  amDont  of  the  inlannatian  lo  be 
daiTed  from  ancient  monumenti. 


That  to  be  obtuned  rrom  tradltioo  li  embodied 
— I.  In  the  drawee  of  mmike  and  pilgiimi,  which 
loa^  be  traced  to  an  ancient  date,  and  which  are 
■D  lolended  imitation  of  the  ditnei  nippo«d  to 
haie  been  worn  by  tbe  flnt  diiciplei  and  apoetlei 
orChtiit  a.  The  gwb  conventionally  auigned 
oy  painten  to  Scriptund  characlen,  which  were 
equally  intended  to  embody  the  dreli  of  the  apoa- 
tnical  period,  and  Ii  corrected  in  anne  degree  by 
the  notinii  of  Oriental  coelume  which  were  col- 
wed  during  (he  Craiades. 

To  judge  of  the  value  of  (beta  eoMnmei,  we 
miul  compere  them,  flnt,  with  tbe  ecanty  ma- 
teiali  already  produced,  and  then  with  (he  mo- 
*ra  coitumea  of  Syria  and  Arabia.  The  naolt 
of  dria  eiaiclnaliun  will  tnobably  be  thattheM 
(nditional  guba  are  by  no  mean*  bad  ittni- 


of  Hebrew  coatimw;    and    that  the 

dtsMea  which  the  painten  have  introduced  ln(o 
Scriplutal  aubjecti  are  far  more  near  to  correct- 
neia  than  it  haa  lallerty  been  tbe  faahion  to  lup- 
poie.  It  Ii  pethapa  a*  nearly  aapoaaible  a  jiut 
medium  between  the  eccleaisalical  tradition  and 
the  practical  triHervatlon.  No  drea  n>ore  auit- 
able  la  the  dignity  of  (he  nibject*  could  pnaibly 
be  devlaed ;  and,  lancttaned  aa  It  ha)  been  by 
long  ute,  and  rendered  veneiable  by  Scriptural  aj- 
aoeiatlona,  we  ihould  be  reluctant  to  aee  it  ex- 
changed for  the  eiiating  Oriental  coetnmea,  which 
(he  French  aitiata  have  begun  to  prefer.    But  thii 


■a  only  witb  regard  to  pictorial  a 
effecta ;  for,  in  an  inquiry  into  tbe  coatume 
aduaUi/  worn  by  the  Iiraelitet,  modem  aourcea 
of  illuMmtion  muit  he  hy  no  meana  orerloolied. 

And  to  that  Hurce  of  illuiliation  we  now  turn. 

The  value  of  tbe  modem  Oriental  coalumH  for 
tbe  purpoaea  of  Ucriptuial  lllustratiDa  ariae  fnnn 
tiie  fact  that  the  dress,  like  the  utagei,  of  tbe 
ptople  la  undentood  to  be  the  ume,  or  Iiearly  the 
■ame,  which  was  uied  in  very  ancient  times.  Ot 
the  fact  ItMlf,  nakedly  taken,  there  la  not  the 
Icftvt  room  for  douht.  But  tbia  mult  be  undei^ 
atood  widi  some  limitation].  The  dma  of  the 
Turkt  ii  diitinctivo  and  peculiar  to  themaelvea, 
and  baa  no  connection  with  the  aboriginal  coa- 
tumei  of  Weitem  Alia.  Thedreaaofthe  Feniani 
haj  al»  been  changed  almott  witbin  the  memory 
of  man,  that  of  the  ruling  Tartar  tribe  having 
been  almoat  invariably  adopted  ;  >o  tbat  tiw  pre- 
■ent  coatume  la  allogelher  diflbent  from  that 
which  ia  figured  by  Sir  Thomai  Herbett,  Chatdin, 
Le  Btujm,  Niebubr,  and  otlier  Iravellen  of  the 
aeventeendx  and  «ghtecnth  coituriea.  But  with 
the  excepliona  of  tbe  foreign  Turki>hcO(tume,  and 
the  modifica^oni  thereof,  and  witb  certain  local 
exceptioni,  chiefly  in  mountainoiii  regions.  It  may 
be  laid  tbat  there  it  one  prevailing  costume  In  all 
the  countries  of  Aaia  between  the  Tigris  and 
Heditoraneon,  and  thrau^ut  Northern  A^ca, 
from  the  Nile  to  Morocco  and  the  banka  of  tbe 
Senegal.  This  costume  ii  subttanliaDy  Arabian, 
and  owea  its  extension  to  the  wide  conquests  of 
Ae  Aiabiuu  under  the  fint  calipha ;  and  It  ia 
through  theAiabians — tbe  least  changed  of  ancient 
nations,  and  almost  lbs  only  one  which  haa  re- 


Westem  Alia,  and  wLile  one  Kt  or  prooft  vnuld 
catrji  it  uptaScriptural  times,  another  wtafitroiiR 
ptotibilitia  and  mtiifaclory  analogies  will  take 

It  back  t 

hiitory, 

Jewi  tbeouelvn  waa  veiy  aimilar,  witbout  being 

ilrietly  identical. 

It  would  be  ■  pleaaant  laik  to  trace  out  thex 
linesof  proof  andanalogji.  Thii  canttol  bere  be 
done  ;  bat  it  may  be  punier  to  remark — I.  That 
tfae  uiagM  of  the  Atabiaiu  ia  Syria  and  Patntine 
are  more  in  agieeniait  with  thoM  of  Scripture 
than  (boie  of  any  olber  inhabilatiti  of  thoae  coun- 
tries. 2.  lliat  their  cortume  thrawa  more  ligbt 
on  the  Scriptural  intimation!  than  any  other  now 
eiisting,  while  it  agreea  more  than  any  other  with 
the  material)  aupplied  by  antiquity  and  by  tra- 
dition. 3.  That  the  di«a  which  ibe  Arabian 
goiba  gradually  aupcneded  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine waa  not  the  aame  aa  that  of  Scriptural 
timea,  excepting,  perbapi,  among  the  praaantry, 
whoae  dreM  appears  to  have  then  diOeied  little 
from  that  of  the  Arabian  eouqueron.  The  Jewa 
had  for  above  five  centuries  ceased  to  be  inba- 
bitanti  uf  Palestine ;  and  it  is  certain  tliat  during 
the  intermediate  period  the  dress  of  the  upper 
clasies^tbe  military  and  the  townspeople — -had 
become  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Eastern  emjHre.  Arabia  hod  meanwhile  been 
aubjected  to  no  such  influences,  and  the  drcas 
which  it  brought  into  Syria  may  be  regarded  as  a 
teitoiation  of  tlie  rnore  ancient  cosiume,  rather 
than  (as  it  was  in  many  countries)  the  introduc- 
tion of  one  previously  unkuowo. 

It  ia  to  be  obaeiveiJ,  however,  that  there  ore  two 
very  diRerent  aorti  ofdiessei  among  the  Arabians. 
One  ii  that  of  the  Bedouin  tribes,  and  the  other 
that  of  the  inhabitants  of  towna.  The  distinctiou 
between  these  is  seldom  clearly  undenlood,  or 
correctly  stated ;  bnt  is  of  tbe  utmost  importance 
for  tbe  purpose  of  Che  present  notice.  Instead 
therefore  of  speaking  of  the  Arabian  costume  as 
one  thing,  we  must  regard  it  at  two  things — the 
desert  coatumc^  and  tbe  town  coatume. 

Jf,  then,  our  riewa  of  Hebrew  coatume  were 
based  m  the  actual  coatume  of  tfae  Aisbiant,  we 
abouid  be  led  to  conoluda  that  the  desert  costume 
represented  thai  which  was  worn  during  tfae  pa- 
tnarchal  period,  and  until  the  Israelites  had  been 
BOtne  time  settled  in  Canaan  ;  and  the  town  cos- 
tume that  which  was  adopted  from  their  neigb- 
boun  wheti  they  became  a  settled  people. 

Tbia  is  a  aubject  which,  more  than  any  other, 
requirea  tbe  aid  of  pictorial  illustration  to  raider 
tbe  details  intelligible.  Having  provided  our- 
selves with  these,  our  lurther  observations  will 
moat  adianlageouily  take  tlie  form  of  eiplana- 
tiooa  of  them,  and  erf  comments  upon  them. 

Under  the  notion  that  tlie  desert  costume  be- 
longa  to  the  patiiarcbol  period,  the  precedence  ia 
here  given  to  it.  Only  the  outer  articles  of  dress 
are  dutiiulitie,  those  which  are  wotn  underneath 
being  similar  to  other  aHiclea  worn  by  tbe  town 
and  peasant  classo,  and  which  as  aucb  will  be 
hereal\er  noticed. 

The  annexed  cut  (No.  280)  represents,  in  &g.  S, 
•  Bedouin,  or  desert  Arab,  in  the  dreis  usually 
worn  in  Asia  ;  and  fig.  I  represents  a  townsman 
in  a  cloak  of  (he  tome  kind,  adopted  from  the 
Arabs,  and  worn  very  extensively  as  an  outer- 
PKit  coverinz  in  all  the  countriei  tnna  tbe  Oiui 


IL>' 


(for  even  the  Persians  ui 


Qt  been  adopted  by  any  other  Dtoai, 


which  hi 

(kefffcA)  Mded  triangularly,  and  tL  .    .. 

head  so  aa  to  fall  down  overthe  neck  and ahaulilfi^ 
and  bound  to  tbe  brad  by  a  band  of  twisted  lul 

among  the  ancirnl  Hebrewi.  Tlie  clodL  is  callxl 
on  abba.  It  is  made  of  wool  and  hair,  sod  of 
variouB  degrees  of  fineness.  It  is  sometimes  ef^ 
tirely  black,  or  entirely  white,  but  ia  more  oiusltj 
marked  with  broad  atripes,  the  colours  of  wliidi 
(never  more  than  two,  one  of  wbicb  is  alnji 
white)  ate  distioctiie  uf  the  tribe  by  wbicb  il  s 
worn.  The  cloak  is  allogedier  shapeless,  beir« 
like  a  square  sack,  with  an  opaiing  infnnt,sc<l 
withslilsatthesidestoletouttbearms.  TbeArtli 
who  wears  it  by  day,  sleeps  in  it  by  night,  u 
does  otten  the  peasant  by  whom  it  hai  bea 
adopted ;  and  in  all  probability  this  wai  tbe  p^ 
ment  aimilariy  used  by  the  ancioit  Hebiewt,  and 
which  a  benevolent  law,  delivered  while  Ima 
was  atill    in    the   desert,  forbade  to  be  k^  is 

E ledge  beyond  the  day,  that  tlie  poor  migiil  o" 
f  without  a  coieting  at  night  (mod.  iiii.  Vi 
This  aiticle  of  dreis  appears  to  have  bem  liulc 
known  to  Biblical  illustrators,  although  il  ii  >'>' 

in  Western  Asia.  Hiis  singulai  n^led  l« 
arisen  from  their  information  being  chiefl}  ^ 
rived  from  Shaw  and  olben,  who  describe  ll» 
coatume  of  the  Arab  tribes  or  Hoors  of  PJoflta* 
Africa,  wbpte  tbe  outer  garment  is  nun  t^x- 
rally  the  bowmoot  (No,  260,  flg.  3},  s  wopH" 
cloak,  not  unlike  tbe  oMo,  but  fumisli*"!  •* 
a  hood,  and  which  is  Bometimes  stisngclj  ™'' 
founded  ei-en  by  well  informed  penoni  "it"  * 
totally  differeiit  ouler-gnrmenl  worn  in  tbf  w" 
regions,  usually  called  the  hyke.  but  "liid  • 
also,  according  to  its  nnateriali,  quality,  or  ('"f"' 
diitinguiahed  by  various  othn  names;  aod^n'"* 
have  produced  lome  confusion  by  not  otamfl 
that  these  namea  refer  to  an  article  of  ""i"^ 
which  under  alt  these  names  b  eswoti*"!  '* 
same.  Regardlen  of  th(«e  minute  diHiKl-"* 
tliis  part  of  dress  may  be  dwcribed  »i  »  w 
woollen  blanket,  either  white  or  brown,  t^  " 
summer  a  cotton  sheet  (usually  blue  or  "'""^ 
both  colotustogelber).    Putting  one  comer'*'*' 


via  Ibe  left  ibDulder,  tbe  wearrr  hringi  it  behind, 
•nd  then  under  ibe  ligfat  arm,  ai>d  w  ovn  ibe 
Lodf,  thiDwing'  it  behimd  met  Ibe  left  thi>u1det, 
and  leaTing  th<  right  ann  fne  fur  action.  Thii 
laj  pictumque  mode  o!  wearing  the  ht/ht  it 
diowninSg.2(Na.3«l>   Anothn  mode  of  ireai- 


painied  hi*  aiilert^annent '  nberein  be  ilept,'  what 
dten  vai  lefl  to  himT  The  Bniwei  iiprobablr 
■upplied  b;  tbe  uuieird  enKTBTing  (No.  263), 
which  represoiti  Aligh1]y  difTprent  f^nnaits  of 
cofton,  or  woolloi  froclu  or  ihirts,  wliich  oflen,  \a 
tana  weather,  rorm  the  »ole  dreM  of  the  Bednuin 
peuuiti,  and  tbe  Inwerclasa  of  lowmpeople.  To 
tliij  the  abba  or  hjke  ia  the  proper  outer  lObe  (ai 
in  Bg,  1,  No.  361),  but  ii  unially,  in  «ummer,  di«. 
n*e<l  with  in  the  day-time,  and  in  tlie  ordinary 
irauitt  and  occupationa  of  life.  It  ii  tometimei 
.  a  in  No.  363,  fig.  3)  worn  witkiut,'  but  more 
uiuall;  with,  a  girdle  I  and  it  wilt  be  aeen  that 
tbe  ihorter  tpecimeni  are  not  unlike  tlie  dreaa  oT 
one  of  tbe  flgurs  ^fig.  3,  No.  2M)  in  the  earlieit  of 
the  Egyptian  lubjeeti  which  have  been  produced. 
The  ahiit  worn  by  the  niperior  cla»e>  ia  of  tbe 
nme  ahap^  bal  of  Hner  materiab.  ThI*  a  ihown 
in  tbe  &gan  below  (No.  283),  which  ifpreienta  a 
gentleman  u  juri  ruen  from  bed.  Ifwecallthia 
B  ahirt,  Ibe  Hebrewa  doubtloi  had  it— tbe  tale 
drew  (excepting  the  cloak)  of  the  poor,  and  the 
robe  of  tlie  rich.    Such,  probably,  were  tbe 


ing  il  ia  abown  in  fig.  3. 
over  the  bead  aa  a  protectian  from  tlieiun  or  wind 
(Hg.  I),  and  call*  to  mind  the  rarioui  paaaagee  of 
Scripuire  in  whicli  peraona  are  deaciibed  at  covet- 
ing their  lieadi  with  theit  manLle*  (2  Sam.  it. 
30;  1  Klngi  xix.  13;  E*ther  vi.  13).  Tliia 
article  of  dno,  originally  borrowed  Irom  tin 
nomadea,  ia  known  in  AraliJB,  and  extendi  w«l- 
watd  to  tbe  alurea  of  tbe  Atlantic,  being  moat  ex- 
leniively  med  by  all  clanea  of  the  ixtpulation. 
The  aeat  of  this  ilres,  and  of  tbe  abba  teapec- 
tively,  il  indicated  by  tlie  direction  of  their  im- 
poilalioo  inio  Egypt.  The  hvkea  are  imported 
from  tlie  wrat  (t.  t.  from  North  Africa),  and  the 
abliaa  from  Syria.  The  cIom  reiembbuice  of  tlie 
above  group  of  ml  coetume  to  thnae  in  which  the 
traditiooary  ecclesiastical  and  traditionary  arti»- 
tical  coetuma  are  displayed,  must  be  obvioua  to 
the  most  cursory  obeener.  It  may  also  he  noticed 
that  tlie  hyke  is  not  without  some  resemblance, 
as  Id  the  manner  in  which  it  was  worn,  to  the 
outer  gaimenl  of  one  of  the  figures  in  the  Egyptian 
family,  suppnaed  to  repietent  the  arrival  of 
Joephi  btetbren  in  Egypt  (No.  231,  fig.  \\ 

We    now    tum    to    the   coatumei  which    are 
seen  in  the  towns  and  lillagel  of  soutb-wtttem 

In  tbe  Scriptun*  drawert  are  only  mentioned 
in  the  injunction  that  the  higb-[nest  should 
them  (Exod.  iiviii.  12),  which  seetna  lo  ihon 
tbey  were  riot  generally  in  use ;  not  have  we  any 
evidence  that  tiiey  ever  became  commcu  *^ 
descending  lo  Ibe  middle  of  the  thighi 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  workmai  often 
laid  aside  all  the  rest  of  their  dress  when  occu- 
fded  in  their  laboura.  As  far  as  this  part  of  dress 
was  used  at  all  by  the  Helnewa,  it  was  doubtless 
either  Uketbia,  or  similar  to  these  which  are  now 
worn  in  Wettem  Asia  by  all,  except  some  among 
the  poorer  peasanlty,  and  by  many  of  tlie  Bedouin 
Arabs.  They  are  of  linen  or  cotton,  of  ample 
hreadth,  lied  around  the  body  byarmiiiingatring, 
or  bond,  and  alwaya  worn  next  the  akin,  not  over 
the  thin  as  in  Europe. 
Il  will  be  asked,  when  the  poor  laraelile  had 


'ahrets'Cnnilated'Bliiils'  in  some  versions),  of 
which  Samson  des)ioiled  thirty  Philistines  to  pay 
the  forlcit  of  his  riddle  (Judg.  xiv.  13,  19).    It 


is  shown  torn  the  Talmud,  indeed,  that  the  He- 
brews of  later  days  liad  a  ihirt  called  ^hnplialuk, 
which  it  would  appear  was  often  of  wool  (Light- 
foot,  Hor.  Heb.  on  Luke  ix.  3),  and  which  is  de- 
scribed as  the  ordinary  inner~ garment,  tbe  outer 


b^ng  the  clmk  or  mwitle.  Thii  abdin  that  the 
ihiit  DT  frock  wu,  Bi  in  madtm  uuge,  the  ordi- 
narf  drcn  of  the  Jew*,  tu  Hliich  ■  mantle  (aUia, 
hfke,  or  boamon)  wu  the  outer  covering. 

The  Talmud  enumnate*  eighteen  leveial  gai~ 
ments  which  fonatd  the  clothing  of  the  Jem 
Tnna  bead  to  foot  (T.  Hiena.  Sabb.  fol.  13; 
T.  Bah.  Saib.  foL  ISO),  mentioniog,  honeia, 
tvo  nnd&li^  two  buikini,  &c.  Tbii  ihows,  at 
lewt,  one  thing,  that  they  were  not  moie  •paringlj' 
cUd  than  the  modem  Orienlali.  Thii  being  the 
caM,  we  may  be  nire  tbat  although  penoni  of  (he 
humhler  elane*  were  content  with  the  ahirt  and 
the  maatle,  the  wealthier  people  had  other  tobei 
between  tbeM  two,  and  fbnning  a  complete  drcM 

without  the  mantle,  which  with  them 

bably  cooSned  to  out-of-door  wear,  or  a 
lue.     It  ii  of  coune  imponible 
thMe  preciiely ;  but  in  thii  matter  we  ca 
fkr  wrong  in  (nuting  tt>  the  analogy  of 


a  figured)  gown  c 


eurend  hy  a  itriped  (•omelims 

caftan,  of  mingled  lilk  and  cottc_.     

to  (he  onklea,  with  long  ileevea,  eitoiding  a  few 
inchei  lieyond  the  Bngen'  endi,  but  divided  from 
a  point  a  little  above  the  wiiat,  w  that  (he  haod 
is  generally  eip«ed,  though  it  ma^  be  concealed 
by  the  ileere  when  neccMary  -,  lor  it  i*  caMomBTy 
to  cover  the  handi  in  the  pretence  of  a  person  of 
high  rank.  It  is  very  commco,  etpecially  in 
_-  r  to  sleep  without  removing  thi 


see  penoni  witimt  any  article  of  dna  outaide 
this;  but  it  is  coniideTed  decidedly  ai  an  qd- 
dresa,  and  no  respectable  person  ii  beheld  out  of 
doors,  01  receirea  or  pays  riiiti,  without  an  outer 
covering.  Hence  persons  clad  in  this  alone  an 
said  to  be  '  naked"  in  Scripture — tiiat  is,  not  in 
the  usoal  complete  dress;  fat  there  can  be  do 
tnannerof  doubt  that  this,  or  something  like  this, 
is  the  n^irU  ccfoneM  of  the  Scripture  (Exod. 
--    -i.  40  ;  Job  III.  18  i  Iia.  xiii.  Jl,  &c).    A 


IT  robe  it 


1   by  the 


men,  a 


ig  the  Istaelite>(aSam.  xiii.  18, 19; 
Cant.  V.  3).  It  ii  in  the  bosom  of  (his  robe  that 
various  articles  are  canied,  and  hence  the  Scrip- 
tamlelpnsuoaof  giving  things 'into  the  bmoni.' 


The  girdle  worn  OTec  this,  aromni  the  waist,  is 
usually  a  coloured  shawl,  or  long  piece  of  ^mvd 
white  muslin.  The  girdle  of  the  poonc  cbsats  is 
of  coaiK  stu^  and  often  of  leather,  with  daan. 
This  lestbiiii  girdle  is  also  mnefa  oed  hy  as 
Arabs,  and  hypaaosu  of  cmditkio  when  eqnipprd 
for  a  journey.  It  is  •ametjmei  onuunotted  wiA 
workii^  in  coloured  wonted,  or  silk,  ot  with 
metal  studs,  shells,  beads,  Ac  Botii  kinds  rf 
tcirdles  were  certainly  in  use  amaig  the  Heinwi 
(a  Kings  i.  8 ;  Matt.  iii.  4  ;  tiatk  i.  6 ;  eomp. 
Jer.  liii.  1).  It  is  known  to  all  leados  of  9i>q>- 
tun  how  often  the  ■  gitdle '  and  the  act  of '  gird- 
ing (be  loins '  is  inentimed.  It  seems  fnm  1 
Soin.  n.  8  (comp.  also  tbe  Syrian  flgun.  No.  HI, 
fig.  1),  that  it  was  usual  (o  wear  a  knife  ot  po- 
niard in  the  girdle.  Tbis  custom  is  still  genent, 
and  denotes  not  any  deadly  disnositiaD,  but  the 
want  of  clasp-knives.  Men  of  htenry  vocatksiB 
replace  it  hy  an  inkhom,  as  was  also  tbe  cast 
among  the  Israelites  (Enk.  ii.  3). 

Ovei  the  gowa  is  worn  eilhcr  tbe  (hott-aleerd 
gibbeh  (Bg.  3),  which  is  a  lo(^  coat  of  woollen 
cloth  ;  or  tbe  long-sleeved  bmith  (Bg.  S),  whiti 
is  also  of  woollen  cloth,  and  may  be  worn  eitbn 
over  or  instead  of  (be  other.  The  benidi  is,  by 
reason  of  its  long  tlenves  (with  which  tbe  hssdi 
may  he  covend),  the  lube  of  cocmooy,  and  is 
worn  in  the  piiBuice  of  superins  and  petsoos  id 


Over 


X  bntho: 


worn  the  abba,  boumoos,  ot  byke,  in  any  of  (ht 
mods  already  indicated.  Aged  petnsu  atlm 
imn  up  tbe  head  and  shoulders  with  tbe  latKr, 
in  (be  maoner  shown  in  flg  4. 

This  same  hyke  or  wiajiper  is  usually  (akm  fay 
penuos  going  on  a  journey,  (iir  tbe  puipOM  of 
being  used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  nutectiai 
from  the  tun  or  wind.  This  is  shown  m  (he  SB- 
nexed  cut,  n^esoiting  a  group  of  persona  equipfxi 
for  tiavel.  The  robe  is  here  more  succinct  sod 
compact,  and  (he  firm  maims  in  which  (bewbolt 
dress  is  giided  np  about  the  loins  call*  to  mio^ 
the  pssiages  of  Scriptun  in  which  the  actiosi  of 
■  girding  up  the  loins '  forajoutne;  is 


D  tbat  baveUen  usually 


DRINK,  STRONG. 


!  Jew(  had  awordi  for  mch  occaiionai 
■IMS  (Matt.  uri.  51 ;  Luke  xxil.  36> 

The  nececit;  of  baring  the  aim  for  an;  kind 
of  (xettioD,  moit  be  eildent  from  the  iiiaiin«r  in 
wbicb  it  ii  encumbsvd  in  aUthednnes  we  bave 
pmdaced.  Tbii  acttan  ii  oflen  mnicioiied  in 
Scriptiue,  whlcb  alone  {novee  that  tbe  ano  »u 
In  onliiiary  ciicumitancet  limilail;  encumbered 


bnt  for  a  coDtinued  a 


DRINK,  STRONQ. 


aS3 


nb;  the  cut  (No.  286).   The  Ml  ileero  of  tbe 


11  up  bj  nieani  oT  eordi, 
h  !■»  iDund  each  •houlda,  and  erOH  be- 
hind, Hbere  thef  aie  tied  in  ■  knot  This  cue- 
torn  ii  pBTticulaily  affected  b;  eerranla  autl 
»«kDien,  who  have  conttant  occaiion  for  baring 
the  arm ;  but  othen,  whoae  occaiioru  are  more 
incidenlal,  and  who  are,  tberefbre,  unpravided 
«ith  the  oeceMat;  eoidi,  drair  np  tbe  ileero 
and  tie  tbem  togetbet  behind  tietireen  the  •houlden 

For  the  dren  of  female*  we  mutt  refer  to  tbe 
aiticle  WoMKH.  Certain  paiti  of  dreo,  alio, 
admit  of  Kparate  coiuideration,  auch  at  the 
b«d.dreu  [TuKBinJ,  and  ibe  dien  of  the  feet 

DRINK,  STRONG.  The  Hebraw  1^1^ 
•eeou  to  demand  a  mure  particular  elucidatirai 
■han  it  tia*  yet  received,  inaemudi  ai  it  hod  in 
all  probafailit;  a  much  wider  aignifica^on  than 
ii  now  convejed  by  the  phiaie  '  ttnrng  drink.' 
Mr.  Hill,  in  guarding  agaiiut  the  commDn  fal- 
Ucia  ariiing  ^m  ttie  changes  and  conuptiuni 
cmtinually  going  on  in  tbe  meaning  of  terms, 
by  which  their  lignificatioa  ii  modifled,  narrowed, 
n  Bilarged,  juitly  obKrvea  that  '  we  ceotiDiiBlly 
have  cauie  to  give  op  (he  opiniona  of  our  fore- 
fathen  ;  but  to  tamper  with  (heir  language,  even 
to  (he  extent  of  a  word,  ii  an  operatioQ  of  much 
KiCKter  leapoiuibility,  and  impliai,  ai  an  indii- 
pauabU  requisite,  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  hialory  of  the  partitulat  wwd,  and  of  the 
opiniona  (or  object*)  which,  in  diflerent  ataeea  of 
'!•  pTDjreaa,  it  aerved  to  eiptea.  To  be  qualified 
to  deSne  the  name,  we  muit  know  all  that  haa 
*yR'  been  known  of  the  pnpeitiea  of  tbe  claai  of 
™^ecti  which  aie,  m  originally  were,  denoted  by 
It    (Lqpie,  ii.  aeij.     The  ioi«Jue(a  of  on  oppo- 


■ile  coune  of  ciiticiim  hare  been  but  too  evident 

in  biblical  literature,  but  are  now  beginning  to 
be  remedied  and  corrected.  <  Two  or  three  au- 
(bon,'  iriiaenea  the  AUtii  Renaudot,  '  who  but 
copj  ftum  each  other,  aufflce  to  give  birth  to  a 
""' —  which  spreada  uneiamioed  by  thoee  who 


(he  word  under  diacuiiicTn.  Tbe  principle  of 
in[erpretaldon  laid  down  aboie  we  have  endea- 
voured to  keep  iteadily  in  view  in  treating  of  thia 
and  other  kindred  aubjecla;  and  with  r^^ard  to 
the  particular  ward  before  ua,  it  baa  beeo  out 
atudy  to  acquire  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
ill  hiatory,  aa  well  aa  with  that  of  iu  derivatiTe^ 
and  aa  perfec(  a  luiowledge  of  the  claaa  of  pix^ 
ducta  which  are,  or  originally  were,  denoted  by  it^ 
ai  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  oliicuTity  of  (be 
inquiry  will  peraiit  Tbe  aourcea  open  for  the 
illuitration  of  the  aubject  appear  to  be: — the 
context  of  thepaoagei  m  the  Hebrew  Scripture* 
wlieie  the  noun  occun,i(bicb  it  doea  twenty-three 
limes,  twenty-one  in  conjunction  with  ]'*,  teine; 
the  verbs  and  aecoiMlary  noun*  formed  ftom  the 
primordial  noun,  which  eipreci  or  imply  the 
quality  of  tbe  ori^oal  object;  the  affinitiea  of 
termi  tupplied  by  the  kindred  or  derivative  Ian- 
guage«,SyIi>.ArabiBn  or  Indo-Gennauic )  and  the 
evidence  of  traveilera  and  naturaliata  irapectin^ 
tlie  nature  of  the  cloaa  of  object!  denoted  by  tbe 
original  12tP,  or  by  worda  analogoua  to  it.  [In 
illuitration  of  tbe  philological  changes  aubie- 
quently  noticed,  we  b^  to  refer  to  the  principlea 
laid  down  and  developed  inthearticleaAij' 


the  order  in  which  we  conceire  them  to  bate  been 
developed. 

I.  "DBS'  theeiar,  luacioai,  taceharine  drink, 
or  iwasT  siBUr,  especially  augar  or  koney  of 
data,  or  of  the  palm-^iee  (BO*1  dtbath) ;  alao, 
by  accommodation,  occaaionally  tbe  eweet  fruit 
itself.  Herodotus,  Vano,  Dioscoride*,  jClian, 
Tertullian,  A.  Aphmdisous,  and  othen,  apeak  of 
soccAaron,  augar,  as  *  honey  made  by  men.'  By 
sugar  or  honey  the  Jewa  understood  not  only 
honey  of  bees,  but  also  ayrups  made  from  tb^ 
fruit  or  juice  of  the  palm  and  other  trees.  Hence 
augar  is  expresaed  by  the  Rabbini  as  O'Jp'^Ql 
(Joseph.  Dt  Beil.  Jud.  t.  i ;  MitAaa,  Tr.  Nedarim, 
vi.  B-10;  Talmud,  Tt.  BerachoUi,  fol.  3Sa;  Tr. 
Chulm,  130  b;  TervmotA,  iL  3;  Maimonidea, 
ComnurU.  in  TV.  Biceurim,  i.  Miih.  3  ;  D'Oyly'a 
Calmal,  ait.  'Honey;'  Bochait,  Celsius).  Dr. 
T.  M.  Hairia  says  that  '  it  is  probable  tliat  tb^ 
(the  Jews)  used  it  (TaE")  to  swketui  their  wine, 
as  we  [i.  t.  tiw  Amoicana]  put  Aoney  into  cider 
to  eacouiage  people  to  drink  fteely' — a  singular 
observation,  illuttiating  how  far  our  conceptions 
of  foreign  customs  are  moulded  by  those  which 
we  witneaa  at  home.  '  In  Solomon's  time,  and 
alferwards,'  continua  Di.  Harris, '  the  wine  and 
sweet  cordials  seem  generally  to  have  been  used 
teparattly'  INatBitt.  of  Bible).  It  seems  more 
probable,  however,  (ha-t  tbe  patm  tyrup  or  honey 
doioted  by  'Qt!',  was  used  both  as  a  sweelDieat  or 
article  of  food,  and  aa  a  drink,  like  tbe  Hebrew 
K3Q  tobhe  and  tbe  Roman  sopa  (boiled  wine), 
diluted  with  water,  u  with  the  modem  grape  and 
honey  syrupt  or  thetbets  (Prov.  ii.  2,  a>    The 
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derivatives  of  ahechar^  expressive  of  its  first  sig^ 
nification,  are  numerous.  Eastward  and  south- 
ward, following  the  Arabian  channel  and  the 
Saracenic  conquests,  we  meet  with  the  most 
obvious  forms  of  tlie  Hebrew  word  still  expressive 

of  sugar.    Thus  we  have  the  Arabic  Ami  sakar  ; 

Persic  and  Beng&K,  ahukkur  (whence  our  word 
for  Bugar-candy,  ahttkur-kundt  *  rock-sugar*); 
common  Indian,  jo^^^s  or  zhaggery  ;  Moresque, 
sekkour;  Spanish,  azttcar;  and  Portuguese,  a«- 
sucar  (molasses  being  met-de'Otsucar,  *  honey  of 
sugar,^  abbreviated).  The  wave  of  ix)pulation 
has  also  carried  the  original  sense  and  form  north- 
wards, embodying  the  word  in  the  Oreciui  and 
Teutonic  languages.  Hence  Greek,  ffdKX<tpy 
Latin,  saccharum;  Italian,  zucchero;  Grerman, 
aucher  and  juderig ;  Dutch,  suiker ;  Russian, 
aachar;  Danish, stiver;  Swedish,  socker;  Welsh, 
aiwgwr;  French,  sucre;  and  our  own  common 
words  sukkar  (sweetmeat),  sugar,  and  saccharine. 

*  Sukkarke'  is  also  an  old  English  word  clearly 
traceable  in  sense  and  sound  to  the  same  origin, 
and  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages  in 
the  sense  of  dainty,  dessert,  or  sweetmeat 

This  view  of  the  objective  noun  is  supported  by 
the  primary  significations  of  the  verbal  noun 
'TDK'  shachar,  to  satisfy  or  satiate  (whence  the 
sense  of  retcard,  wageSj  &c.,  attached  to  other 
forms  of  it.  To  satisfy  or  cloy  is  the  well-known 
property  of  sweet  and  luscious  preparations  (as 
honey,  Prov.  xxv.  16,  27);  whereas  *  strong> 
drink,"  in  the  modem  sense  of  intoxicating,  is 
proverbial  for  creating  an  appetite  which  is  in- 
satiable. The  drinkers  of  it  '  tarry  long  at  the 
wine  ;*  they  *  rise  up  early  in  the  morning  and 
continue  until  night,  till  wine  inflames  them ;' 
and  when,  after  suffering  its  evils,  they  awake, 
their  cry  still  is,  *  I  will  seek  it  yet  again'  (Prov. 
xxiii.  30-35;  Isa.  v.  11,  22).  It  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  the  innocent  sense  of  *13S^,  as  to  eat  or 
drink  to  satiety,  gradually  had  the  idea  of  excess 
superadded  to  it  The  Greek  /ac9^,  frequently 
used  by  the  Septuagint  translators  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  ^ib,  is  a  case  in  point  It  first  sig- 
nified to  drink  to  fulness — next,  to  excess — and, 
lastly,  to  intoxication.    Thus  the  Latin  ghUio, 

*  to  swallow,'  became  the  parent  o(  glutton,  *  one 
who  eats  or  drinks  to  excess."  So  drunk,  the  past 
tense  of  the  infinitive  <  to  drink,"  in  like  manner, 
came  to  signify  inebriated;  and  the  verbal  noun 
'to  fill "  in  North  Britain  gave  rise  to  f<ni\ 
meaning  not  merely  full,  but  intoxicated.  An 
old  French  word,  now  obsolete,  sacri  or  saker,  *  a 
glutton,"  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  word.  The  Arabic  has  derivatives  cor- 
responding to  those  of  the  Hebrew,  viz.   XA 

merces,  ti/ai^,   XJ^  gratias  egit.    The  following 

testimonies,  explanatory  of  the  primitive  sense 
Mid  nature  of  IDK',  may  be  selected  from  a  mul- 
titude of  travellers  and  authorities,  ancient  and 
modem. 

*  It  is  usual,"  says  Dr.  Shaw  {Travels,  i.  262), 

*  with  persons  of  better  fashion,  upon  a  marriage, 
at  the  birth  or  circumcision  of  a  child,  or  upon 
any  other  feast  or  good  day,  to  entertain  their 
guests  with  the  honey,  or  dipse,  as  they  call  it,  of 
the  palm-tree."  This  serves  to  explain  the  sense 
of  dl  m  Gen.  xliii.  1 1.    *  From  the  fact  that 
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Egypt  produces  an  abundance  of  hoiKy,  we  may 
be  led  to  suppose  that  the  more  valuable  dak 
honey  is  here  mtended,  whidi  is  rarely  found  in 
Egypt"  (De  Sola,  Lindenthall  and  IU|iiairs  nole 
in  New  Translation  qf  the  Scriptures),  V^etihle 
honev,  or  syrup  of  dates  and  of  grrapes  (n)6-el- 
aneb),  is  still  largely  imported  into  £gy|)t    *  The 
extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree,   ofaserres 
Dr.  K  Clarke  (Travels,  v.  409),  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  subjects  to  which  a  traveller  can 
direct  his  attention.     A  considerable  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eg3rpt,  of  Arabia,  and  of  Feim, 
subsist  almost  entirely  upon  its   frnit     IVy 
boast  also  of  its  medicinal  virtues.''   Pliny  (fftst 
Nat.   xxiii.   4)  says,  *  The  ancients   gave  tbe 
juice  of  ^em   boiled,  instead  of  hj^dromel,  to 
the  sick  to  recruit  strength  and  to  allay  thui^ 
for  which    purpose    they  preferred    those  fiwn 
Thebais."    Tlie  cordial  properties   of  "OB^  sre 
probably  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxxi.  6.     Another 
passage  in  the  same  traveller  illustrates  the  value 
of  shechar  in  the  accommodated  sense  of  *  sweet 
fruit,"  when  presented  as  tithe  or  offering.    *  Tbe 
dates  hung  from  these  trees  in  such  l^uge  and 
tempting  clusters,  although  not  quite  ripe,  that 
we  climbed  to  the  tops  of  some  of  diem,  and  bore 
away  with  us  large  branches  with  their  fndL 
In  this  manner  dcUes  are  sometimes  sent  with  die 
branches  as  presents  to  Constantinople.     It  suits 
the  Turks,  who  are  fond  of  sweetmeats  of  sll 
kinds'  {Travels,  v.  408).    This  reminds  one  of 
the  statement  of  Josenhus  {Antiq.  xiii  13.  5), 
that  at  the  feast  of  Tahemacles  the  Jews  carried 
boughs  of  the  palm-4ree  and  the  citron-tree  ia 
their  hands,  and  on  aae  occasion  Pelted  King 
Alexander  Jannaeus  with  citrons.     *  By  the  word 
debash,'  says  Calmet,  *  the  rabbins  and  lexico- 
graphers understand  not  only  the  honey  of  heei, 
but  also  honey  of  dates,  or  the  fruits  of  the  palm- 
tree,  or  the  dates  themselves,  from  which  honey  is 
extracted;  and  when  God  enjoins  iiiejirstjritiis 
of  the  honey  to  be  offered  to  him,  the^r*^  fnait 
of  dates  seem  to  be  meant;   for  generally  tbe 
produce  only  of  fruits  was  offered."     The  Jewish 
rabbins  render  K^IT   in  2  Chron.   xxxl  5,  by 
DATES   (vid.   Bag8ter"s   Comprehensive  Bible). 
The  Arabs  also  still  apply  dibs  both  to  the  dates 
and  the  honey  of  dates.     On  the  same  princi|))e 
of  accommodation  as  tbe  sacred  writers  occa- 
sionally, employ  debhash  as  a  solid,  and  eren 
}^^  wine,  in  the  sense  of  K'Tn,  vintagefnat 
{Dent  xxviii.  39 ;  Ps.  civ.  14-15 ;  Jer.  xl.  lO-W), 
it  is  probable  that  IQ^  shechar  might  also  ip- 
clude  the  sense  of  '  sweet-fruit,"  as  in  Deot  xiv. 
26,  where  it  and  j*^  are  placed  amongst  tithe- 
offerings  as  solids  to  be  eaten.    The  learned  Vr. 
Willet  (1631)  on  Lev.  x.  9,  observes  that  *tiiii 
prohibition  may  also  be  extended  to  the  eating  « 
such  tilings  as  may  intoxicate  the  brain,  as  detsi 
and  the  fruits  of  the  palm-tree  of  Egypt ;  and  » 
D.  KimchV  (Hexapla  iM  Leviticum).  Soinesoitt 
of  dates,  if  gathered  too  early  and  badly  <ln*^^ 
as  Pliny  observes  {Hist.  Nat,  xxiii.  4),  cause  h«^ 
ache  and  quasi  intoxication.    It  may  be  remaff* 
that  Pliny  (xiii.  4)  speaks  of  a  species  of  &»»• 
flavoured  dates  as  being  called  dabula. 

Further  illustrations  qf  the  nature  of  ***** 
char,'  as  palm  honey  or  debhash,  Abu  2ejd*« 
Hasan,  a  traveller  of  the  nintii  oentarv,  *"**2 
of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  says,  *  Their  drink  is  w*^ 
of  palm  honey  boiled,  and  prepared  with  the  t^ 
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or  juice  which  rani  from  the  tree*  {AceounU  of 
India  and  China,  by  two  Mohammedan  Travel- 
len,  p.  84).  Sir  Jocm  Biaundevile,  who  went  to 
the  east  a.d.  1322,  lays  (Voyage  and  Travails, 
p.  141)  that  *  Sarraziues,  that  be  devout,  drynken 
never  no  wyn;  but  sQme  drynken  it  prevyly. 
For  g^f  they  dronken  it  openly,  thei  scholde  ben 
repieved.  But  thei  drynken  gode  Beverage  and 
Steele  and  norisskynffe,  that  is  made  of  Oala- 
melle  [calamus  meli]  ;  and  that  is  that  men 
maken  mgar  of,  that  is  of  righte  gode  savour ; 
and  it  is  gode  for  the  Breest.*  He  furtlier  nar- 
rates (p.  189)  that  *  there  ben  other  Trees  that 
beien  Hony,  gode  and  swete;  and  other  Trees 
that  beren  Venym ;  agenst  the  whiche  there  is  no 
Medicyne  but  on ;  for  Triacle  will  not  avaylle, 
ne  non  other  medicyne.*  Huighen  van  Lins- 
ehoten  (1584),  in  his  Diecottrs  of  Voyage*,  ch. 
56,  says  of  the  palm-trees  of  the  Canarijns,  that 
*  they  farme  or  hire  those  trees  for  two  causes,  <nie 
for  the  coquos  or  fruit  to  eat  it,  the  other  to  press 
nokie  out  of  them,  thereof  to  drink.  When  they 
desire  to  have  no  cocus  or  fruite  thereof,  they  cut 
the  blossomes  of  the  cocus  away,  and  bind  a 
round  potte  with  a  narrow  mouth,  by  them  called 
callao,  fast  unto  the  tree,  and  stop  the  same  close 
round  about  with  pot-earth,  so  that  neytber  wine 
nor  aire  can  eyther  enter  in,  or  come  forth,  and 
in  that  sort  die  pot  in  short  s]iace  is  full  of  water, 
which  they  call  sura,  and  is  very  pleasant  to 
drink,  like  sweet  whay,  and  somewhat  better.* 
This  sura  is  a  form  of  the  Arabic  and  Persic 
tyra  or  sheer,  signifying  sweet  liquor,  milk,  con- 
gealed juice,  &c.  The  word  (joined  to  some 
particle,  as  Persic  oh, '  water  or  drink,*  from  the 

Sanscrit  3[I|S  ^^"j  *  before,*  fig.  first,  better; 

whence  the  Latin  ob ;  or  perhaps  to  ^5  TT  ^ 

UP,  fig.  noble,  superior)  is  traceable  in  the  Arabic 

^  m1  sherbh,  whence  Persian  sherap  and  Turkish 

sharrap,  applied  in  both  tongues  to  trine ;  and 
hence,  too,  sherbet,  *  pleasant  liquor,*  Italian 
Morbetto,  and  English  shrub,  sirop,  and  syrup, 
Linschoten  continues :— <  Of  the  aforesaid  sura 
tbey  likewise  make  sugar,  which  is  called  Jaora  ; 
they  seethe  the  water,  and  set  it  in  ^e  sun, 
whereof  it  becometh  sugar.  All  along  the  coast 
of  Malabar  there  are  many  thick  reeds,  specially 
oo  the  coast  of  Choromandel,  which  reeds  by  the 
Indians  are  called  Ifambu,  and  by  the  Portin- 
giUes  Bambu;  thew  Mambus  have  a  certain 
matter  within  them,  whicli  is  (as  it  were)  the  pith 
of  it  The  Indians  call  it  Saoar  ManAu,  which 
is  as  much  to  say,  as  sugar  of  Mambu  [Bamboo], 
and  is  a  very  medieinable  thing,  much  esteemed 
and  much  sought  for  by  the  Arabians,  Persians, 
and  Moots,  that  call  itTabaxUr'—i, e.  Talho-^shir, 
the  X  suffering  the  same  corrupticn  as  in  Xeres, 
whence  sherries  (wine).  Major  Sir  6.  T.  Temple, 
Bart.  (Excursiotu  in  the  Mediterranean,  Algiers, 
€mdTunis^  1835),  says  that  the  best  species  of 
dates  are  either  preserved  in  cases  or  pressed  in 
jars.  *  At  the  bottom  of  the  jar  is  a  cock,  from 
which  is  drawn  the  juice  in  the  form  of  a  thick 
luscious  syrup*  (ii.  156).  Thus  the  two  pri- 
mitive senses  of  shechar  would  be  included  in 
the  command  '  to  ofier  the  first  of  thy  ripe  fruits 
and  ot  thy  liquors* — literally  tears  or  droppings 
(K»xLxxii^> 
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2.  "Dfi^,  Date  or  Palm  Wins  in  its  fresh  and 
unfermented  state.  Bishop  Lowtii  translates  Isa. 
xxiv.  9  thus : — 

*  With  songs  they  shall  no  more  drink  wine 
[•'.  e,  of  grapes,  p]  ; 
The  palm  wine  sliall  be  bitter  to  them  that 
drink  it*— 
and  observes,  note  in  loc,,  that  ^  this  is  the  proper 
meaning  of  the  word  "1D^,  a-Uetpa.    All  enjoy- 
ment shall  cease;  the  sweetest  wine  shall  become 
bitter  to  their  taste.* 

Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  Assyria,  remarks 
that  '  the  palm  is  very  common  in  this  country,* 
and  that  *  it  produces  them  bread,  wine,  and 
honey*  (i.  193). 

The  Mohammedan  traveller  (a.d.  850)  says 
that  *  palm  wine,  if  drunk  fresh,  is  sweet  like 
honey;  but  if  kept,  it  turns  to  vinegar''  (p.  9). 

Maundevile,  who  travelled  above  500  years 
ago,  says,  *  Other  trees  there  ben  also,  that  beren 
ufyn  of  noble  sentement*  He  then  describes  the 
Jaggree  or  sugar  palm,  and  adds,  <  the  hony  and 
the  wyn  and  the  venym  ben  drawen  out  of  other 
trees,  in  tlie  same  manere,  and  put  in  vessels  for 
to  kepe'  (p.  189), 

Mandelslo  (1640),  speaking  of  the  village  of 
Damre  near  Surat,  records  thus : — *  Terry  or 
Palm  Wine.  In  diis  village  we  found  some 
terry,  which  is  a  liquor  drawn  out  of  the  palm- 
trees,  and  drank  of  it  in  cups  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  same  tree.  To  get  out  the  juice,  they  go 
up  to  the  top  of  the  tree;,  where  they  make  an 
incision  in  the  bark,  and  fasten  under  it  an 
earthen  pot,  which  they  leave  there  all  night,  in 
which  time  it  is  filVd  with  a  certain  sweet  liquor 
very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  They  get  out  some 
also  in  the  day-time,  but  that  [owing  to  the  great 
heat]  corrupts  immediately,  and  is  good  only  for 
vinegar,  which  is  all  the  use  they  make  of  it  * 
(Ambassador's  Travels,  p.  23). 

Adam  Fabroni,  an  Italian  writer  of  celebrity, 
informs  us  that  ^  the  palm-trees,  which  particu- 
larly abounded  in  the  vicinity  of  Jericho  and 
Engaddi,  also  served  to  make  a  very  sweet  wine, 
which  is  made  all  over  the  East,  being  called 
palm  wine  by  the  Latins,  and  syra  in  India, 
from  the  Persian  shir,  which  means  luscious 
liquor  or  drink*  (On  the  Husbandry  of  the 
Ancient  Jews), 

Captain  Ckiok  says  of  the  palm,  <  A  kind  of 
tome  called  toddy  is  procured  from  this  tree ;  the 
juice,  which  is  collected  morning  and  evening, 
IS  the  common  drink  of  every  individual.*  He 
informs  us  also  that  the  natives  make  a,  syrup 
from  this  wine,  called  gula,  *  by  boiling  the 
liquor  down  till  it  is  sufficiently  inspissated.' 
This  is  evidently  done  as  a  means  of  preserving 
the  wine  stceet  and  preventing  its  corruption. 
Dr.  Shaw'  thus  describes  the  unfermented  palm 
wine : — '  This  liquor,  which  has  a  more  luscious 
sweetness  than  honey,  is  of  the  consistence  of  a 
ihin  syrup,  but  quickly  grows  tart  and  ropy, 
acquiring  an  intoxicating  quality'  (Travels,  i. 
262).  Sir  G.  T.  Temple  says,  »  We  were  daily 
supplied  with  the  sap  of  the  date-tree,  which  is  a 
delicious  and  wholesome  beverage  when  drunk 
quite  fresh  ;  but  if  allowed  to  remain  for  some 
hours,  it  acquires  a  sharp  taste  not  unlike  cider. 
It  is  called  leghma,  and,  poetically,  the  tears 
of  the  date* — leghma  beings  a  corrupticm  of 
laehryma.    The  Landers  inform  us  that  '  Palm 
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wins  is  the  common  and  favourite  drink  of  the 
natives  ^  of  Africa — that  *  the  juice  is  called 
wine,'  and  that  *  it  is  eitfier  used  in  this  state,  or 
preserved  till  it  acquires  rather  a  bittbr  flavour* 
(Eay)edition  to  the  Niger,  iu.  307-8).  With 
these  facts  before  us,  the  luiguage  employed  by 
the  prophet  in  the  sublime  chapter  from  which 
we  quoted  above,  becomes  beautifully  apposite. 
His  prediction  is  that  '  the  land  shall  be  utterly 
spoiled,*  that  the  light  of  joy  shall  be  turned  into 
the  gloom  of  sorrovr,  even  as  the  eweet  drink 
which  corrupts,  grows  tour  and  bitter  to  those 
who  drink  it  The  passage  clearly  indicates  the 
nature  of  the  drink  to  have  been  ^toeet  in  what 
the  Jews  esteemed  its  most  valuable  condition, 
but  bitter  in  its  fermented  state.  Hence  the 
drunkard  is  represented  in  ch.  v.  20-22,  as  one 
who  *  puts  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter.* 
This  palm  wine,  like  the  honey  of  dates  and 
sugar,  was  much  valued  as  a  medicine  and 
cordial.  Dr.  James  (1747),  in  his  PAarwo- 
copeeia,  states  that  '  the  liquor  or  wine  oftwri  is 
said  to  be  highly  beneOcial  to  phtiiisical  patients, 
&c.'  (Art.  '  Palma  Indica*). 

3.  Sakar,  in  its  third  sense  as  a  noun,  denotes, 
both  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  Arabic,  fermented  or 
iNTOXiGATiNO  PALM  WINS.  VaHous  forms  of 
the  noun  in  process  of  time  became  applied  to 
other  kinds  of  intoxicating  drink,  whether  made 
from  fruit  or  from  grain.  After  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  Jewish  polity,  almost 
complete  confusion  prevailed  as  to  its  proper 
signification.  With  the  ancient  Jews  it  was  dis- 
tinguished from  wine;  but  since  the  Christian 
era  it  has  been  frequently  considered  both  by 
Jewish  and  Christian  writers  as  comprehend- 
ing aU  intoxicating  drink.  Thus  in  Spanish 
sacar  signifies  to  draw  wine ;  and  xiearti,  a  cup 
or  draught  While,  however,  some  authors,  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  its  history  and  nature 
were  unduly  enlarging  its  signification,  others, 
from  equal  ignorance,  were  narrowing  it  Thus 
Wycklifie,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  trans- 
lating Luke  i.  15,  has,  <  He  schal  not  drinke  wyn 
ne  sydyrJ'  Phillips,  in  his  World  of  Worde, 
however,  shows  that  formerly  dder  was  applied 
to  the  fresh  expressed  juice  of  apples  as  well  as 
to  the  fermented.  Todd*s  Johnson  gives  the 
following  derivatives: — 'Cider;  sidre,  Italian; 
sicerOf  Latin ;  o-ikcm,  Gh«ek.  The  wc»d  is  sup- 
posed to  be  originally  of  Egypt,  and  denoting  an 
inebriating  liquor.  This  sense  is  now  obsolete. 
In  old  Fr^ch  eieere  is  used  for  ale.*  Cervoiee, 
a  drink  made  from  herbs  and  grain,  is  the  word 
employed  by  the  pastors  of  Geneva  in  thdr  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  fermented  rice  wine  of 
the  Chinese  is  called  cAo,  that  of  the  Japanese 
ettcki;  the  palm  wine  of  the  Celebes  is  named 
eachwire  ;  and  the  beer  of  the  Kalmucks  echara. 
Arrack  has  been  commonly,  but  erroneously,  de- 
rived from  takar,  and  some,  including  Dr.  Paxton 
(IlhtstrtUiotu  of  Scripture;  Nett.  Hitt,  p.  51), 
have  confounded  the  arrack  with  the  palm  wine, 
forgetting  that  the  original  wine  existed  long 
prior  to  tibe  discovery  of  arrack  distillation.  The 
true  palm  wine  also,  the  "IDCS^  of  the  Bible,  is 
exclusively  the  juice  of  the  palm-tree  or  fruit, 
whereas  arrack  is  applied  to  tne  spirit  obtained 
from  fermented  rice  and  other  things,  and  is,  as 
Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  <  the  general  name  for  all  hot 
liquon  extracted  by  the  alembick*  (Traveit,  i. 


DUDAIM. 

262).  Such  liquors  furnish  more  powerful  iiMans 
of  intoxication  than  the  ancients  poaessed,  sod 
derive  tbnr  name,  we  apprehend,  man  a  poisoD- 
ous  species  of  the  palm-tribe,  the  oreeo,  « 
*  drunken  date-tree,*  ^  nuts  of  which  are  mixed 
with  betel-leaf^  datura,  and  other  drugs,  sad 
made  into  a  confect  or  preserve,  which  the  lodians 
chew,  orput  into  their  drink  to  make  it  intoxi- 
cating (Pomet  On  Drugt), 

The  Arabic  confirms  ma  illustrations  of  fiie 
Hebrew,  not  only  in  possessing  analogous  nouns, 

but  also  verbs.    Hence  we  have    Jy^  Mto»* 

caiedy  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew  thaehar. 

The  palm  wine  of  the  East,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained, is  made  intoxicating  either  by  allowing 
it  to  corrupt  and  ferment,  thereby  losiiig  the 
sweet  luscious  character  for  which  Ihe  Orientals 
esteem  it,  and  becoming  ropy,  tart,  and  bitter; 
or,  in  its  f^esh  or  boiled  state,  by  an  admixture  of 
stimulating  or  stupefying  ingredients,  of  whick 
there  is  an  abundance  ^vid.  Olearius,  lianddslo, 
Linschoten,  and  others).  Such  a  practice  seems 
to  have  existed  amongst  the  ancient  Jews,  and  to 
have  called  down  severe  reprobation  (comp.  Pnv. 
xxiii.  30;  Isa.  i.  22;  v.  11,  22,  and  vid.  Lowtfa 
in  loo,),^¥.  R.  L. 

DROMEDARY.    [Camkl.] 

DRUSILLA  (Apo^o-iAAa),  youngest  dangfater 
of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  She  was  much  celebnttd 
for  her  l>eauty,  and  was  betrothed  to  Epiphane^ 
prince  of  Commagene ;  but  was  afterwards  mar- 
ried to  Azizas,  king  of  Emesa,  whom  the  procurator 
Felix  induced  her  to  abandon,  in  orcler  to  live 
with  him.  She  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xxiv.  ti 
(comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  xix.  9.  I ;  xx.  7.  I,  2). 

DUDAIM  (D^fcTjn).  Itis  word,  in  its  plural 
form,  only  occurs  in  two  places  of  Scripture: 
first  in  Genesis  xxx.  14-16;  and  seocndly,  in 
Canticles  vii.   13.     In  the  first   passage  it  it 
mentioned  several  times :  '  Reuben  went  oat  is 
the  days  of  wheat  harvest,  and  found  dvdaim 
(mandrakes)    in   the  field,  and   brxNigfat  them 
home  to  his  mother  Leah.    Then  Rachel  said 
to  Leah,  give  me  of  thy  son*s  dudaim;*  also 
in  ver.  15,  and  in  ver.  16,  it  is  said,  *  And  Jacob 
came  out  of  the  field  in  the  evening,  and  I^ 
went  out  to  meet  him,  and  said.  Thou  must  oanae 
in  unto  me,  for  surely  I  have  hired  tiiee  witb 
my  son^s  dudaim;  and  he  lay  with  her  tiist 
night.*    In  the  second  passage  we  learn  that  dase 
dudaim,  or  the  plants  which  yielded  them,  gare 
out  a  peculiar  odour :  <  The  dudaim  (mandiakei) 
give  a  smell,  and  at  our  gates  are  all  mannff  of 
pleasant  plants.*    From  the  above  passages  it  ti 
evident  that  the  dudaim  were  collected  in  tiie 
fields,  that  they  were  fit  for  gathering  in  the 
wheat  harvest  in  Mesopotamia,  where  the  6at 
occurrence  took  place;  that  they  were  fband  in 
Palestine;  that  they  or  the  plants  which  yieMsd 
them  diffused  an  odour,  which  Micbaelis  psif 
phrases, '  Jam  et  somnifero  odore^,  vcnereos  msn- 
dragoras  ;*  and  that  they  were  supposed  to  be 
posMssed  of  aphrodisiac  powers,  or  of  assistaif  is 
producing  conception. 

From  this  it  is  manifest  that  tiiere  is  litdeto 
guide  us  in  determining  what  idant  is  *11°|^ 
to  at  such  early  periods,  especially  as  no  riiniltf 
name  has  been  recognised  in  any  of  Uie  coff^ 
languages.    Hence  great  divoiitieB  tii  <V^^ 


hkTe  bem  cnlMaiiwd  mpsctitig  tba  plant  and 
Moduce  intended  bj  the  nunc  dudaim.  Theae 
Dr.  Hairii  bu  tbua  lummed  up  i  '  Inlerpieten 

faare  woaled  much  time  and  uint  in  oide&vouring 
to  ucertun  irb<t  ii  inttnded  by  the  Hebiew  word 
dadaim.     Some  tiamlate  it  1^  "  violet,"  oltwn 


BAT-    [Atrapa  Uutdn^DA^] 

"  lilie*"  "JMinin*,"  "  lniffle»  or 
and  HRne  think  that  the  word  mean 
"Biwaowen."  Bnchan,  Calmel,  u 
Browne  nippOK  the  citron  intended ;  Celiiui  ia 
umiaded  that  it  i>  Iht  /not  of  the  loU-lrtti 
Hiller  that  cAarits  an  ipoken  or-,  and  Ludolf 
maiDtaiiu  that  it  ii  the  fruit  which  the  Sjriiana 
call  "  maui"  (that  ii  die  plantain),  nsembling  in 
llgureand  tarte  the  Indian  fig;  but  the  genemlit; 
of  ioterprelen  and  commentaton  understand 
vumdraia,  a  ipecie*  of  melon,  by  dudaim,' 
Here,  bowerer,  the  autlior  haa  coDToundeU  the 
melon  'cuaanit  dudaim'  with  the  rosadroke  or 
mandiBgora,  adopted  bf  the  geneialitjr  of  autbora. 
The  grounda  upon  which  the  mandragora  baa 
been  prefetted  are,  fint,  'The  moat  ancient 
Gredi  tramUtor  inteipreta  the  Hebrew  name  in 
Gen.  XXX.  11,  by  mandrake  applet  O'^Au  >uu4pa- 
yofi*) ;  and  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  hj  man- 
diakei,  »( /4arSpa7^ai.  Saadiaa  Onkeloaand.the 
Syiiac  TenioD  agree  with  the  Graek  tiiiwtalon. 

The  flnt  of  Iheae  puta  — U]  laffack;  Qie  two 
latter  \Tr\1V  yoimcAut ;  whidi  namea  denote 
the  iBioe  plant '  (RoaeDmUUer,  Bib.  Bot.  p.  130, 
and  aalt).  The  orlicat  notice  of  /latiparfipaa  a 
bj  Hippociates,  and  the  neit  by  Tbeaphraitus 
(Hirt.  Plant,  si.  2>  Both  of  Ihoe  C.  Sprengel 
{Bin.  Rti  Herb.  t.  3H,  S3)  luppoaea,  intend 
Mnqta  mandmgera.  Dioacoridea  noticea  tfaree 
kinda:  I.  tbefemal^  which  ia  tuppoaed  to  be  the 
•nondm^DraaufwiHiaiijof  BeilotOD;  3.tbemal(^ 
nOKdrofiira  cernaiu  of  tbe  aame  botaniat  (tbeae 
two  are,  bowerei,  unall;  accounted  varietiea 


„      , ,  Idnd  called  mo- 

rion. It  baa  been  infened  ^t  this  may  be  tba 
aame  aa  the  mandragora  of  Tbeophreatua,  wbicb, 
by  aome  aatboit,  haa  been  auppoaed  to  be  alropa 
billadonna.  To  alt  of  tbeae  Dioaooiida  aacribea 
narcotic  propeitiaa  and  aaya  of  the  firat,  that  it  ia 
alao  called  Cireaa,  becauae  it  appaata  to  be  a  not 
which  pnimotca  reKry.  PylliagDiaa  named  the 
mandragom  onfihiDponKirTiAon,  vid  TheaphraahU^ 
ammg  other  qualitiei,  mmticoa  iti  nporiflc 
powffi,  and  alio  iti  tandency  to  eacite  to  lov^ 
Ita  frniti  were  called  apple*  of  lore,  and  Venui 
benelf  Handragorita.  Bnt  it  if  not  eaay  to 
decide  whether  the  above  all  refer  to  the  aame 
plant  or  plinta. 

Peniao  antbora  on  malfria  mediea  gire  mim- 
drofora*  aa  a  aynonyme  fbr  al j>f£  ye&rooAA,  or 
yabrooi,  which  a  laid  to  be  tiie  nwt  of  a  plant  of 
wbicb  the  ftuit  ia  called  -.IbI  loofah.  Tbia, 
time  ia  little  doubt,  moat  be  the  above  alropa 
mandragora,  aa  the  Arab*  uaoally  refs'  only  to 
tlw  planta  of  Dioacorido,  and,  tn  thii  occaaion, 
Ihey  i^uote  hjm  aa  well  aa  Oalm,  and  aacribe 
narcotic  propntiea  to  both  the  root  and  the  fniil. 
D'Herbelot,  under  tbe  article  '  Abiouianam,'  de- 
laila  aome  of  tbe  aupendtiooa  oinnionf  ropecting 
thia  plant,  which  originated  in  the  Baat,  but  which 
continued  for  a  Icng  time  to  be  retailed  bjr 
authota  in  Borope. 

By  the  Arab*  it  ia  aaid  to  he  eaUed  tafai-al- 
iheitan,  or  deril'i  apple.  If  we  look  to  the  worka 
of  more  modem  auUion,  we  find  a  continuance  of 
the  aame  ilalementi.  Thua  Mariti,  in  hia  Tmvelt, 
(rot.  ii.  p.  195),  aaya  that  tbe  Araba  called  tbe 
mandrake  plant  {yabrochak),  which  ii,  no  doubt, 
the  aame  name  ai  given  above.  '  At  tbe  village  of 
St.  John  in  the  mountaina,  about  6  milca  aoulh- 


leltuce,  to  which  its  leavei  have  a  atrong  naem- 
hlance,  except  that  they  have  a  dark  green  colour. 
The  flowers  are  purple,  and  the  root  ia  for  the 
moat  ^ort  forked.  The  fruit,  whan  ripe,  in  tba 
beginning  of  May,  ti  of  the  aite  and  colour  of  a 
small  apple,  exceedingly  ruddy,  and  of  a  moat 
agreesble  odour  ;  our  guide  thought  ua  fools  for 
iuapecling  it  to  be  unwlwlesome.  He  ate  i(  freely 
himself,  and  it  is  gsierally  valued  by  tbe  inhabit- 
ants as  exbilarating  their  spirit  ' 
tive  to  venery.'  Maondrelt  wa 
chief  prieat  of  tbe  Samaritans 
noted  for  its  genial  virtue.  Haaselquiat  alan 
seems  inclined  to  consider  it  the  dudntm,  for, 
whsi  at  Naiareth,  be  aaya,  '  what  I  found  moat 
remarkable  in  their  village*  was  the  great  quan- 
tity of  mandrakes  that  grew  in  a  vale  below  it. 
Tbe  fhiit  was  now  (May  16)  ripe.  From  the 
aoaon  in  which  this  mandrake  bloaaoma  and 
ripens  ita  fruit,  one  might  form  a  coniectme  ibat 
i(  is  fiacbel's  dmiaim.  These  were  bnwght  her 
in  the  wheat  harvest,  which  in  Galilee  is  in  the 
month  of  May,  about  thia  time,  and  tbe  mao- 


jnnedbytii 


Considering  therefore  that  the  earliest  tranala- 
lon  have  given  tnandragora  and  YtArokkim  aa 
the  aynonymous  names  for  dudaim,  and  that  the 
mot  and  &uits  of  alropa  m       ' 
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there  doei  not  appear  to  us  any  other  plant,  | 
which  has  been  yet  adduced,  better  entitled  than 
it  to  stand  for  the  dudaim.  But  there  does  not 
exist  sufficient  collateral  proof  to  confirm  the 
selection  by  (he  Greek  translator  of  the  man- 
dragora  as  die  dudaim^  in  preference  to  some 
other  plants,  which  might  be  adduced,  and  to 
which  similar  properties  have  from  ancient  times 
been  ascribed.-— J.  F.  R. 

DUKE.  This  word  is  fVtim  the  Latin  dux,  <a 
captain  or  leader,*  from  duco,  <  to  lead.*  It  thus 
corresponds  with  tolerable  exactness  to  the  Hebrew 

51^K  aUuph,  from  5|^K  alaph,  to  « lead,'  *  guide.' 
his  word,  alluph,  is  usually  rendered  by  'prince' 
or  •  chief;'  but  by  *  duke'  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  15-30, 
where  we  find  <  dukes  of  Edom.'  The  translator 
was  doubtless  seduced  by  the  identity  of  stgnifi- 
cation  into  the  somewhat  improper,  although  not 
incorrect,  use  of  a  modem  title. 
DULCIMER.     [Music] 

DUMAH  (Ht^l),  a  tribe  and  country  of 
the  Ishraaelites  in  Arabia  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  Isa. 
xxi.  11).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  that  is 
still  called  by  the  Arabs  Duma  the  SUmtfy  and 
the  Syrian  Duma,  situated  on  the  confines  of 
the  Arabian  and  Syrian  deserts,  with  a  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  BescAreibung,  p.  344). 

DUMAH  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xr.  52),  which  £u8el>ius  and 
Jerome  place  seventeen  R.  miles  from  Eleuthero- 
polis,  in  Daroma. 

DUNG.  Among  the  Israelites,  as  with  the 
modem  Orientals,  dung  was  used  both  for  ma- 
nure and  for  fuel.  In  a  district  where  wood  is 
scarce,  dung  is  so  valuable  for  the  latter  purpose, 
that  little  of  it  is  spared  for  the  former. 

The  use  of  dung  for  manure  is  indicated  in 
Isa.  xxv.  10,  from  which  we  also  learn  that  its 
bulk  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  straw, 
which  was  of  course,  as  with  us,  left  to  rot  in 
tlie  dunghill.  Some  of  the  regulations  connected 
with  this  use  of  dung  we  learn  from  the  Talmud. 
The  heaping  up  of  a  dunghill  in  a  public  place 
exposed  the  owner  to  the  repair  of  any  damage  it 
might  occasion,  and  any  one  was  at  liberty  to 
take  it  away  (Bava-kama,  i.  3.  3).  Another 
r^ulatirai  forbade  the  accumulation  of  the  dung- 
hill  to  be  removed,  in  the  seventh  or  sabbatic 
year,  to  the  vicinity  of  any  ground  tmder  culture 
{Sabb.  in,  1),  which  was  equivalent  to  an  inter- 
diction of  tlie  use  of  manure  in  that  year ;  and 
this  must  have  occasioned  some  increase  of  labour 
in  the  year  ensuing. 

The  use  of  dung  for  fuel  is  collected  inci- 
dentally from  the  passage  in  which  the  prophet 
Ezekiel,  being  commanded,  as  a  symbolical 
action,  to  bake  his  bread  with  human  dung, 
excuses  himself  from  the  use  of  an  unclean 
thing,  and  is  permitted  to  employ  cows'  dung 
instead  (Eiek.  iv.  12-15).  This  shows  that  the 
dung  of  animals,  at  least  of  clean  animals,  was 
usual,  and  that  no  ideas  of  ceremonial  unclean- 
ness  were  attached  to  its  employment  fur  this 
purpose.  The  use  of  cow-dung  for  fuel  is  known 
to  our  own  villagers,  who,  at  least  in  the  west  of 
England,  prefer  it  in  baking  their  bread  *  under 
the  crock,'  on  account  of  the  long-continued  and 
equable  heat  which  it  maintains.  It  is  there 
alsi»  not  unusual  in  a  summer  evening  to  see 
aged    people  traversing    the    green  lanes  with 
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baskets  to  collect  the  cakes  of  cow-dung  which 
have  dried  upon  the  road.  This  helps  out 
the  ordinary  fire  of  wood,  and  makes  it  bum 
Icmger.  In  many  thinly-wooded  parts  of  sontb- 
westem  Asia  the  dung  of  cows,  camels,  htm^ 
asses,  whichever  may  happoi  to  be  the  moft 
commcm,  is  collected  with  great  xeal  and  dili- 
gence from  the  streets  and  highways,  chiefly  by 
young  girls.  They  also  hover  on  the  skirts  of  the 
encampments  of  travellers,  and  there  are  often 
amusing  scrambles  among  them  for  the  dropfMDp 
of  the  cattle.  The  dung  is  mixed  up  with 
chopped  straw,  and  made  into  cakes,  which  an 
stucK  up  by  their  own  adhesiveness  against  die 
walls  of  the  cottages,  or  are  laid  upon  the  d^ 
clivity  of  a  hill,  until  sufficiently  oried.  It  ii 
not  unusual  to  see  a  whole  village  with  its  wslli 
thus  garnished,  which  has  a  singular  and  not 
very  agreeable  iqipearance  to  a  European  tzs* 
veller.  Towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  result  of 
the  summer  collection  of  fuel  for  winter  is  cbom 
in  large  conical  heaps  or  stacks  of  dried  dung 
upon  ^e  top  of  every  cottage.  Tlie  usages  of  the 
Jews  in  this  matter  were  probably  similar  in 
kind,  although  the  extent  to  which  they  fte- 
vatled  cannot  now  be  estimated. 

DURA  (JtCfn),  the  plain  in  which  Nebu- 
chadnezzar set  up  his  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1). 
Traces  of  the  name  have  been  idly  sought  io 
quarters  too  distant  from  Babylon  to  have  been 
historically  possible,  as  it  is  clear  from  the  coo- 
text  that  *  the  plain  of  Dura'  could  he  no  titber 
than  that  plain  (or  some  part  of  it)  in  whicfa 
Babylon  itself  was  situated. 

DUST.  For  storms  of  dust,  &c.,  see  Stoex; 
for  throwing  duht  on  the  head,  see  Moubhihg. 
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EAGLE    (TC'J  nisT}   Arab,  netr;  ChsR 
nescher;  Coptic,  akhom ;  Exod.  xix.  4;  Lev. 
xi.  13,  &c.).    The  Eagle,  in  zoology,  fbnof  a 
family  of  several  genera  of  birds  of  prey,  mosdj 
distinguished    for    their    size,    course,    powcis 
of   flight,    and   arms  for   attack.     The  bill  ii 
strong  and  bait  into  a  plain  pointed  book,  wH^ 
out  ^  notch  in  the  inner  curve  which  chaise- 
terizes  falcons;   ^  nostrils  are  covered    witb 
a  naked  cere  or  skin,  of  a  yellow  or  a  blue  ookwr; 
the  eyes  are  lateral,  sunken,  or  placed  baMathsn 
overhanging  brow  ;  the  head  and   neck  covered 
with  abundance  cX  Inngish,  narrow-pointed  fes- 
theis ;  the  chest  broad,  and  the  legs  and  thigfai 
exceedingly  stout  and  sinewy.     Eagles,  properly 
so  called,  constitute  the  genus  Aquila,  and  bsve 
the  tarsi  feathered  down  to  the  toes;  they  vt 
clothed  in    general    with  brownish    and   ra^' 
coloured  feathers,  and  the  tail  is  black,  gfey,  * 
deep  brown.    Sea-eagles  (genus  HaHttiut)  bsve 
the  tarsi  or  legs  half  bare  and  covered  with  \xtBf 
scales ;  not  unusually  the  head,  back,  and  tail 
more  or  less  white.    The  larger  q>ecies  of  botb 
measure,  from  head  to  tip  of  tail,  3  feet  6  iodtf* 
or  more,  and  spread  their  wings  above  7  feet  6 
inches ;   but  these  are   proportioDably  broad  to 
their  lengdi:  for  it  is  the  third  quill  fcadier  wbici 
is  the  longest;  as  if  the  Creator  intended  to remsm 
within  bounds  their  rapidity  of  flight,  while  by 
their  breadth  the  power  of  continuing  on  the  v^^T 
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it  little  or  nol  >t  at)  impeded.  The  elsva  of  th« 
ton  anil  hind  toe  are  jarticularlj  itnng  and 
•harp;  in  dw  aea^SKlei  Ihef  fuim  more  tbaji  half 
a  circle,  and  in  length  meaiure  rnin  1^  tii  IJ  of 
an  inch.  Under  the  name  of  nirr  the  Soriptum 
include  ipecia  of  both  the  above,  and  in  nme 
cam,  also,  the  laT^n-  vultuiei,  or  the  genui  oui- 
tirr  proper  [Vi'ltuhiJ.  These  majeitic  binli 
hsre  their  abode  in  Europe,  on  the  ahorei  of  the 
Heditemnean,  in  Syria  and  Arabia,  vhereier 
there  are  vait  woody  mountaina  and  lofty  cliffs : 
they  occupy  cKch  a  lingle  diitricl,  alwaya  by  pain, 
excepting  on  the  coasta,  vbere  die  tea-e^le  and 
the  usprey  (Pandion  Aaiiaha)  may  be  found  not 
remote  from  the  region  ponwed  by  tbe  rough- 
legged  eaglei — Ihe  tint  ijecaiue  it  teeki  to  lub- 
■tit  on  the  induftry  of  the  lecnTHl,  and  doM  not 
interfere  with  the  prey  nf  the  tbiid.  I(  i*  in  this 
laai  genua,  moet  generally  represented  by  the 
golden  eagle  (oquila  ehrytata)  that  the  moat 
powerful  and  largest  biidt  are  found.  That  ipe- 
cia in  ita  more  juvenile  plumage,  known  a>  the 
ring-tailed  eagle,  the  Imperial  eagle,  or  mogil- 
nick  {aq.  htliaca).  and  the  boated  eagle  (a;,  pin- 
imta)  ii  found  in  Syria  ;  and  al  leaaC  one  ipeciea 
of  the  Ma-eaglea  (the  hal.  ottifragut,  aUrieUia,  or 
aBncaudiu)  frequoita  the  coaaU,  and  ■•  even  of 


lU     [Aqolli  heliui.] 

''"■nger  wing  than  the  otheia.  Tfaeae  build 
uiually  in  the  cliSe  of  Phcenicia,  while  tlie  olhen 
are  asan  commonly  domiciliated  within  the  moon- 
taini.  According  to  their  atrenglh  and  habiti  the 
fonner  lubaist  on  antelopef,  hares,  hyrai,  bustard, 
■tixk,  lortoises,  and  Krpents  ;  and  the  latter  uiual- 
Ij  on  (bh ;  both  punue  the  catta  (jaerocla),  pai- 
tnllg^  and  liwrd.  The  qsprey  alone  being 
■nigtatory  retira  lu  Southern  Arabia  in  winter. 
"one,  exceptii^  the  lait-mentiored,  are  so  eiclu- 
'i^ely  ainie  to  carrion  aa  is  commonly  asjerted  ; 
from  choice  or  neceaity  they  all,  but  in  parti- 
cular Ihe  MB'cagles,  oceaiionally  feed  upon  car- 
^«a  of  hones,  »c. ;  and  it  ii  well  known  in  die 
«■■  that  they  follow  armlet  for  that  purpiiae. 
Hence  tlie  allusions  in  Job  and  Matt,  uiv.  38, 
™"gh  vulturw  may  be  included,  are  perfectly 
"B^TCI-    Bd  again  are  tbote  which   leTer  to  the 
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eagle's  eyrie,  Bxcd  in  the  motl  elevated  cliffs. 
Tlie  swifbisB  of  Uiii  bird,  itoopiog  among  a  flock 
of  wild  geeae,  with  the  lushing  Nund  of  a  whirl- 
wind, we  liaie  witncned ;  and  all  know  ill  tower- 
ing flight,  Euspskded  on  its  broad  wings  among 
the  clouds  wiOi  little  motion  or  eflbrt  Thus  the 
predictions,  in  which  terrible  nations  coming 
from  afar  are  assimilated  to  eagles,  have  a  poet- 
ical and  absolute  truth,  since  there  are  species 
like  the  golden,  which  teally  inhabit  Ihe  whole 
circumferoice  of  the  earth,  and  tin  natims 
alluded  to  bore  aagla'  wings  for  slandaids,  and 
for  ornament*  on  their  shields,  helmets,  and  ^oul- 
den.  In  the  noitheni  half  of  Asia,  and  among 
all  Ihe  Turkish  races,  this  praclice  is  not  entirely 
abandoned  at  this  day,  and  eagle  ensigns  were 
c«mlantlylhe  companionsof  the  dragons.  China, 
India,  BacCria,  Petiia,  Egypt,  the  incceaaors  of 
Alexander,  the  Etruscans,  the  Romans,  the  Celtie, 
and  the  Aiabi  had  eagle  ligna  of  carved  work,  of 
meial,  or  the  skins  of  birdj  stuffed,  and  set  up 
as  if  they  were  livmg.  These,  named  O'y  ait, 
ittTiiT,  aquila,  eryx,  simurg,  humma  or  hu- 
maion,  karakooeh  (the  birds  of  liclory  of  difl'erent 
nations  and  perinls  of  aiili^uily),  were  alwayi 
sjmbolical  of  rapid  irmiitible  conquest.  A 
black  Higle  was  die  ensign  of  Kalid,  general  of 
Mohammed,  at  the  baHle  of  Aimadin,  and  the 
carved  eagle  still  seen  on  the  walls  of  ihe  ciladel 
of  Cairo,  set  up  by  Karakoosh,  the  Tiiir  ofSalab- 
ed-deen,  to  commemoiate  his  own  name  and 
administiBlion,  indlcales  a  species  not  here  enu- 
meraled.  Aq.  heliima,  beiv  Hgured,  is  Ihe  specie* 
meal  common  in  Syria,  and  is  distinguished 
from  Ihe  othen  by  a  spot  of  while  feathers  on 
each  shoulder.— C.B.S. 

EARINO.  This  wuid,  which  occurs  in  the 
Aulhoiiied  Venion  (Gen.  xlv.  6\  it  toy  often 
supposed  to  mean  '  collecting  the  eor*  of  com,' 
which  would  confound  it  with  harvest,  from  which 
il  is  distinguished  in  tliis  very  nsiage.  But  the 
word  is  ladicaliy  the  tame  with  harrvui,  and  de- 
notes ploughing ;  from  the  Angli>8axon  man 
*  to  plough.'  It  is  alto  traced  in  arar  Spanish, 
aeron  Dutch,  oeria  Swedish,  er  Icelandic,  orni 
Sclavonic,  one  Polish,  araidh  Gaelic,  aredig 
Weigh,  <m  Latin,  ifia  Greek,  charalh  Arabic, 
andcAanuA  (Cnn)  Hebrew,  which  is  Ihe  original 
wold  in  this  place  {Cri&xi  Bibliea,  iii,  210). 

EARNEST.  'A^^ajUr  is  eridently  the  Ue- 
biew  lil']}'  in  Greek  character*.  With  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  letten,  but  with  none  what- 
ever in  Ihe  aenie,  il  becomes  the  Latin  arrAabo, 
contr.  arrha ;  Frtnch  arret ,-  English  ettrUt  and 
eameif.  These  three  woids  occur  in  the  He- 
brew, Septuagint,  and  Vulgate,  in  Gm.  xiiviii. 
17,  18,  and  in  ver.  30,  widi  ihe  exeeptica  that 
the  Vulgate  there  chuige*  it  to  wnits.  The 
use  of  these  words  in  Ibis  passage  clearly  illua- 
IralH  tlieir  general  import;  which  ia,  thai  of  an 
eamat  nr  pledge,  given  and  received,  to  assure  the 
fulfilment  of  an  engagemenL  Hoychius  explain* 
i^fiaBir  by  irpijltofui,  somewhat  given  beforeliand. 
This  idea  attaches  to  all  tlie  particular  applica- 
tions nf  tlie  word,  as,  anything  given  by  way  of 
warrant  or  security  for  the  perfbrmance  of  a  pn> 
mise :  part  of  a  debt  paid  as  an  anurance  of  pay- 
ing the  remainder;  part  of  the  price  of  anylhlng 
paid  beforehand  to  eonflrm  the  bargain  between 
buyer  and  seller ;  part  of  a  serranl'*  wages  paid 
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at  the  time  of  hiring,  for  the  purpose  of  ratifying 
the  engagement  on  both  sidet.  The  idea  that  the 
earnest  is  either  to  be  returned  npon  the  fulfil- 
ment  of  the  engagement,  or  to  be  considered  as 
part  of  the  stipulation,  is  also  included.  The 
word  is  used  three  times  in  the  New  Testament, 
but  always  in  a  figurative  sense :  in  the  first  (3 
Cor.  i.  22),  it  is  applied  to  the  ^7i^  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  God  bestowed  upon  the  apostieSy  and 
by  which  he  might  be  said  to  have  hired  them  to 
be  the  servants  of  his  son ;  and  which  were  the 
earnest,  assurance,  and  commencement  of  those 
far  superior  blessings  which  He  would  bestow  on 
them  m  the  life  to  come,  as  the  wages  of  their 
faithful  services : — in  the  two  latter  (2  Cor.  y.  5 ; 
Eph.  i.  13, 14),  it  is  applied  to  the  gifts  bestowed 
on  Chriitiam  generaUy  upon  whom,  after  bap- 
tism, the  Apostles  had  laid  their  hands,  and  which 
were  to  them  an  earnest  of  obtaining  an  heavenly 
habitation  and  inheritance,  tipon  the  suppositiim 
of  their  fidelity.  This  use  of  the  term  finely  illus- 
trates the  augmented  powers  and  additional  capa- 
cities promiwd  in  a  future  state.  Jerome,  in  his 
comment  on  the  second  passage,  exclaims.  Si 
anfaabo  tantus,  quanta  ent  possessio :  <  If  the 
earnest  was  so  great,  how  great  must  be  ^  poMes- 
sion.*  See  Kypke,  Mackmght,  and  Middleton  on 
these  passages.  Le  Moyne,  Not.  ad  Var,  Saer. 
pp.  460-80.— J.  F.  D. 

EAR-RINGS.  No  custom  is  more  ancient  or 
universal  than  that  of  wearing  ear-rings,from  which 
it  would  appear  to  be  a  very  natural  idea  to  attach 
such  an  ornament  to  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  ear. 
There  are  two  words  m  Hebrew  denoting  ear^ 

rings,  vix.  y^yjf  agily  which  is  applied  to  any  kind 
of  ring,  particularly  to  ear-rings  (Num.  xxxi. 
50 ;  Ezek.  xvi.  12).  The  name  implies  round' 
nesSf  and  it  is  a  fact  that  nearly  all  the  ancient 
ear-rings  exhibited  in  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  and 
Persepolis  are  of  a  circular  shape.  The  other 
word  is  DT^  nexenit  and,  as  this  word  is  also  ap- 
plied to  a  nose-jewe],  we  may  suppose  that  it  was 
a  kind  of  ear-ring,  diflerent  from  the  round  <  agil,* 
and  more  similar  to  the  nose-jewel.  It  most 
certainly  denotes  an  ear-ring  in  Qen.  xxxv.  4 : 
but  in  Gen.  xxiv.  47 ;  Pror.  xi.  22 ;  Isa.  iii.  21 ; 
it  signifies  a  nose-jewel ;  and  it  is  doubtful  which 
of  tl^  two  is  intended  in  Judg.  viii.  24,  25 ;  Job 
xlii.  11.  Ear-rings  ofcertain  kinds  were  anciently, 
and  are  still,  in  the  East,  instruments  ot  appen- 
dages of  idolatry  and  superstition,  being  regarded 
as  talismans  and  amulets.  Such  probably  were 
the  ear-rings  of  Jacob*s  family,  which  he  buried 
with  the  strange  gods  at  Beth-d  (Gen.  xxxv.  4). 

No  conclusion  can  be  formed  as  to  the  shape  of 
the  Hebrew  ear-rings  except  from  the  significaticm 
of  the  words  employed,  and  from  the  analogy  of 
similar  ornaments  in  ancient  sculpture.  Those 
worn  by  the  Egyptian  ladies  were  large,  round, 
single  hoops  of  gold,  from  one  inch  and  a  half  to 
two  inches  and  one-third  in  diameter,  and  fre- 
(^uently  of  still  greater  sise,  or  made  of  six  single 
nngs  soldered  together.  Such  probably  was  the 
round  *  agil '  of  tl^  Hebrews.  Among  persons  of 
high  or  royal  rank  the  ornament  was  sometimes 
in  the  shape  of  an  asp^  whose  body  was  of  gold 
set  with  precious  stones  [Amdlbts].  Silver  ear- 
rings have  also  been  found  at  Thebes,  either  plain 
hoops  like  the  ear-rings  of  gold,  or  simple  studs. 
The  modern  Oriental  ear-rings  are  more  usuaUy 
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jewelled  drops  or  pendents  than  circlets  of 
gold.  But  the  writer  has  seen  a  small  nmnd 
plate  of  silver  or  gold  suspended  from  a  msU 
ring  inserted  into  the  ear.  This  circular  |dste 
(about  the  sice  of  a  halfpenny^  is  either  muked 
with  fanciful  figures  or  set  with  small  stonei. 
It  is  the  same  kind  of  thing  which,  in  that 
country  (Mesopotamia),  is  worn  as  a  nose-jewel, 
and  in  it  we  peihaps  find  the  Hebrew  ew-nng 
which  is  denoted  by  the  same  word  that  descite 
a  nose-jewd. 


The  use  of  ear-rings  appears  to  haTe  been  ctn- 
fined  to  the  women  among  the  Hebrews.  Thst 
they  were  not  worn  by  men  is  implied  in  Judg. 
xiv.  24,  where  gold  ear-rings  are  mentioned  sf 
distinctive  of  the  Ishmaelite  tribea.  The  mm 
of  Egjrpt  also  abstained  from  the  use  of  ear^ringt; 
but  bow  extensively  they  were  worn  by  men  in  odber 
nations  is  shown  by  toe  annexed  group  of  besib 
of  different  foreigners,  collected  from  the  Egyptisa 
monuments.  By  this  also  the  usual  forms  of  die 
most  ancient  ornaments  of  this  deacription  are 
sufllciently  displayed. 

EARTH.  There  are  two  words  in  Hebrev 
which  are  translated  sometimes  hj  eartkf  and 
sometimes  by  land.  These  are  j^M  eretxy  and 
riDlK  adamahf  both  of  which  are  rendered  by 
7^  in  the  Septuagint,  and  this  yri  is  rendered 
by  'earth,*  *land,'  'ground,'  in  die  New  Terts- 
ment.  The  word  adamah,  however,  is  applied 
chiefly  to  the  very  ntbetanee  of  the  eaiih,  as  soil, 
ground,  clay,  although  sometimes  denotbig  a  re- 
gion, land,  or  country ;  whereas  eretz  more  gene- 
rally denotes  the  stif/a<;e  of  the  earth,  and  is  hence, 

in  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Bible,  opposed  to  WOfff 
sAomaytm, '  toe  heavens.* 

Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  the  word  or  wodi 
rendered  *  earth*  in  our  translation — namely,  as  de- 
noting mould,  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  dietff' 
restriaJ  globe — there  are  others  in  Scripture  wfaic^ 
require  to  be  discriminated.  1.  *  The  earth '  de- 
notes <  the  mhalntanU  of  the  earth'  (Geo.  vi.  H ; 
xi.  1).  2.  HeatMen  oouniriee,  as  distingoiibed 
from  the  land  of  Israel,  especially  during  the 
theocracy ;  i.  e.  all  the  rest  of  the  world  excepting 
Israel  (2  Kings  xviii.  25 ;  2  Chron.  xiii  9,  AcA 
3.  In  the  New  Testament  especially, '  the  eu» 
appears  in  our  tranalatioo  as  applied  to  the  land 
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of  JadflBa.  Aa  in  many  of  these  paasages  it  might 
leem  as  if  the  habitable  globe  were  intended,  the 
nse  of  so  ambiguous  a  teim  as  *  the  earth*  should 
have  been  avoided,  and  the  original  rendered  by 
<  the  land,'  as  in  Lev.  xxv.  23 ;  Isa.  x.  23,  and 
elsewhere.  This  is  the  sense  which  the  original 
bears  in  Matt  xxiii.  35 ;  xxvii.  45 ;  Mark  xv. 
33 ;  Luke  iv.  25 ;  xxi.  23 ;  Rom.  ix.  28 ;  James 
V.  17.  For  the  cosmological  uses  of  the  term, 
see  Gbooraphy. 

EARTHENWARE.     [Pottbry.] 

EARTHQUAKE    (K^).     The    proximate 

cause  of  earthquakes,  though  by  no  means  accu- 
rately  defined,  seems  referable  to  the  action  of 
internal  heat  or  fire.  That  the  earth  was  once 
subject  to  the  action  of  a  vast  internal  power 
springing  probably  from  the  development  of  sub- 
terranean or  central  heat,  the  elevations  and  de- 
pressions, and  the  generally  scarred  and  torn 
character  of  its  exterior  make  sufficiently  evident 
A  power  similar  in  kind,  but  more  restricted  in 
degree,  is  still  at  work  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
and  occasionally  breaks  down  all  barriers  and 
devastates  certain  parts  of  the  world. 

There  is  good  reason  ibr  holding  that  earth- 
quakes are  closely  connected  with  volcanic 
agency.  Both  probably  spring  from  the  same 
cause ;  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  mighty  in- 
fluence operating  to  somewhat  dissimilar  results. 
Volcanic  agency,  therefore,  is  an  indication  of 
earthquakes,  and  traces  of  the  first  may  be  taken 
as  indications  of  the  existence  (either  present  or 
past,  actual  or  possible)  of  the  latter. 

l^e  manifestation  of  these  awful  phenomena 
is  restricted  in  its  range.  Accordingly  geologists 
have  laid  down  certain  volcanic  regions  or  bands 
within  which  this  manifestation  takes  place.  Over 
these  regions  various  traces  of  volcanic  agency 
are  found,  such  as  either  gaseous  vapours  or  hot 
springs,  or  bituminous  substances,  and  in  some 
instances  (occasionally)  acti  ve  volcanoes.  Several 
sources  of  bitumen  are  found  on  the  Tigris,  in  the 
Persian  mountains,  new  the  Kharoon,  and  at  Bu- 
shire,  as  well  as  along  the  Euphrates.  At  Hit,  espe- 
cially, on  the  lastrmendoned  river,  it  exists  on  a 
very  large  scale,  and,  having  beoi  much  used 
from  the  earliest  times,  seems  inexhaustible. 
Abundant  traces  of  it  are  also  to  be  seen  amid  the 
mins  and  over  the  entire  vicinity  of  H'dlah — the 
ancient  Babylon.  Syria  and  Palestine  abound 
in  volcanic  appearances.  Between  the  river  Jor- 
dan and  Danuucus  lies  a  volcanic  tract  The 
entire  country  about  the  Dead  Sea  presents  in- 
dubitable tokens  of  volcanic  agency. 

Accordingly  these  places  come  within  one  of 
the  volcanic  regions.  The  chief  of  these  are— 
I.  that  which  extends  from  the  Caspian  Sea  to 
the  Axores;  2.  from  the  Aleutian  Isles  to  the 
Bioluccas ;  3.  that  of  the  Andes ;  4.  the  African ; 
5.  ^  Icelandic  Syria  and  Palestine  are  em- 
braced within  the  first  band ;  and  these  countries 
have  iM>t  unfrequiently  been  subject  to  earthquakes. 
The  first  visitation  of  the  kind,  recorded  to  have 
happened  to  Palestine,  was  in  the  reign  of  Ahab 
(B.C.  918-897),  when  EUjah  (1  Kings  xix.  11, 
12)  was  directed  to  go  forth  and  stand  upon  the 
Diountain  before  Jdiovah :  '  and  behold  Jehovah 
passed  by,  and  a  great  and  strong  wind  rent  the 
mountaina  and  brake  in  pieces  the  rocks  before 
Jehovah ;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  wind :  and 
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after  the  wind  on  eeirthquake ;  but  Jdiovah  was 
not  in  the  efurthquake :  and  afler  the  earthquake  a 
fire ;  but  Jehovah  was  not  in  the  fire :  and  after  the 
fire  a  still  small  voice.^  A  terrible  earthquake 
took  place  *  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  * 
(b.c.  81 1-759),  which  Josephus  (iln^.  ix.  10.  4) 
says, '  shook  the  ground,  and  a  rent  was  made  in 
the  Temple,  so  that  the  rays  ^f  the  sun  shone 
through  it,  which,  falling  upon  the  king*8  face, 
struck  him  with  the  leprosy,'  a  punishment  which 
the  historian  ascribes  to  the  wrath  of  God  conse- 
quent on  Usziahs  usurpation  of  die  priests  office. 
That  this  earthquake  was  of  an  awful  character, 
may  be  learnt  uom  the  fact  that  Zechariah  (xiv. 
5)  thus  speaks  respecting  it — *  Ye  shall  flee  as  ye 
fled  from  before  the  earthquake  in  the  days  of 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah  i*  and  also  that  it  appears 
from  Amos  (i.  1)  that  the  event  was  so*  striking, 
and  left  such  deep  impressions  on  men's  minds^ 
that  it  became  a  sort  of  epoch  from  which  to  date 
and  reckon ;  the  prophet's  words  are,  *  two  yean 
before  the  earthquake.* 

That  earthquakes  were  among  the  extraordi- 
nary phenomena  of  Palestine  in  ancient  times 
is  shown  in  their  being  an  element  in  the  poetical 
imagery  of  the  Hebrews,  and  a  source  of  religious 
admonition  and  devout  emotion.  In  Psalm 
xviii.  7,  we  read,  'Then  the  earth  shook  and 
trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  moved 
and  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth '  (comp. 
Hab.  iii.  6 ;  Nah.  i.  5 ;  Isa.  v.  25).  It  was  not  an 
unnatural  transiticm  that  any  signal  display  of  the 
will,  sovereignty,  or  goodness  of  Providence,  should 
be  foretold  in  coimection  with,  and  accompanied 
as  by  other  signs  in  the  heavens  above  or  on  the 
earth  below,  so  by  earthquakes  and  their  fearftil 
concomitants  (see  Joel  ii.  28;  Matt  xxiv.  7, 
29).  The  only  earthquake  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament  is  that  which  happened  at  the 
crucifixion  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  (Matt 
xxvii.  50-1 ;  Luke  xxiii.  44-5 ;  Mark  xv.  33). 
This  darkness  has  been  misunderstood,  and  then 
turned  to  the  prejudice  of  Chnstiani^  [Dark- 
NBss].  The  obscuration  was  obviously  an  at- 
tendant on  the  earthquake.  Earthquakes  are 
not  seldom  attended  by  accompaniments  which 
obscure  the  light  of  day  during  (as  in  this  case 
from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour,  that  is,  from  12 
o'clock  at  noon  to  3  o'clock  p.m.)  several  hours.  If 
this  is  the  fact,  then  the  record  is  consistent  with  na- 
tural phenomena,  and  the  darkness  which  sceptics 
have  pleaded  against  speaks  actually  in  favour  of 
the  credibility  of  the  GospeL  Now  it  is  well  known 
to  naturalists  that  such  obscurations  are  by  no 
means  uncommon.  It  may  be  enough  to  give  the 
following  instances.  A  very  remarkable  volcanic 
eruption  took  place  on  the  19th  of  January,  1835, 
in  the  volcano  of  Cosegiiina,  situated  in  the  Bay 
of  Fonseca  (usually  called  the  Coast  of  Concha- 
gua),  in  Central  America.  The  eruption  was 
preceded  by  a  rumbling  noise,  accompanied  by  a 
coluxrm  of  smoke  which  issued  from  the  mountain, 
increasing  until  it  assumed  the  form  and  appear- 
ance of  a  large  dense  cloud,  which,  when  viewed 
at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  appeared  like  an 
immense  plume  of  feathers,  rising  with  consider- 
able velocity,  and  expanding  in  every  direction. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  following  days  several 
shocks  of  earthquakes  were  felt ;  Sie  morning  of 
the  22nd  rose  tine  and  clear,  but  a  dense  cloud 
of  a  pyramidal  form  was  observed  in  the  direction 
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of  the  volcano.  This  gradually  ascended,  and  by 
1 1  o*clock  A.M.  it  had  spread  over  the  whole  firniap 
ment,  entirely  obscuring  the  light  of  day,  the 
darkness  equalling  in  intensity  that  of  the  most 
clouded  night :  this  darkness  continued  with  little 
intermission  for  three  days;  during  the  whole 
time  a  fine  black  powder  continued  to  fall.  This 
darkness  extaided  over  half  of  Central  America. 
The  convulsion  was  such  as  to  change  th^  outline 
of  the  coast,  turn  the  course  of  a  river,  and  form 
two  new  islands.  Precisely  analogous  phenomena 
were  exhibited  cm  occasions  of  earthquakes  that 
took  place  at  Cartago,  in  Central  America,  when 
there  prevailed  a  dense  black  fog,  which  lasted  for 
three  days  (Recreationa  m  Phyaicai  Geography, 
p.  3f*2). 

In  the  case  of  the  volcanic  eruption  which  over- 
whelmed Uerculaneum  and  Pompeii  (a.d.  79), 
we  learn  from  the  younger  Pliny  that  a  dense 
column  of  vapour  was  tirst  seen  rising  vertically 
from  Vesuvius,  and  then  spreading  itself  out 
laterally,  so  that  its  upper  portion  resembled  the 
bead,  and  its  lower  the  trunk  of  a  pine.  This 
black  cloud  was  pierced  occasimially  by  flashes 
of  fire  as  vivid  as  lightning,  succeeded  by  dark- 
ness more  profound  than  night,  and  ashes  fell  even 
at  Misenum.  These  appearances  agree  perfectly 
with  those  witnessed  in  more  recent  erunti(ms, 
especially  those  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538,  and 
Vesuvius  in  1822.  Indeed  earthquakes  appear 
to  exert  a  very  marked  influence  on  our  atmos- 
phere :  among  other  efiects  Lyell  {Principles  of 
Oeology,  i.  400)  enumerates  sudden  gusts  of  wind, 
interrupted  by  dead  calms,  evolution  of  electric 
matter,  or  of  inflammable  gas,  from  the  soil,  with 
sulphureous  and  mephitic  vapours ;  a  reddening 
of  the  sun's  disk  and  a  haziness  in  the  air  often 
continued  for  months  (Joel  ii.  30, 31). 

Earthquakes,  together  with  thunder,  lightning, 
and  other  fearful  phenomena  oi  nature,  form  no 
small  portion  of  the  stock  of  materials  which  the 
interpreters  of  the  German  rationalistic  school 
employ  with  no  less  liberality  than  omfidenoe,  in 
mder  to  explain  after  their  manner  events  rec(nded 
in  the  Scnptures,  which  have  been  commonly 
referred  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God.  Hesel, 
Paulus,  and  other  miracle-exploders  would,  but 
for  this  resource,  find  dieb  *  occupation  gone.^ 
But,  if  there  is  reason  for  the  statement  that  trutii  is 
sometimes  stranger  than  fiction,  it  may  with  equal 
propriety  be  observed  that  their  '  natural '  causes 
are  most  imnatural,  unlikely,  and  insufficient 

An  earthquake  devastated  Judsea  some  yean 
(31)  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  at  the  time  of 
me  battle  of  Actium,  which  Josephus  {Antiq.  xv. 
52)  reports  was  such  *  as  had  not  happened  at  any 
other  time,  which  brought  great  destruction  upon 
the  cattle  in  that  country.  About  ten  thousand 
men  also  perished  by  the  fall  of  houses.'  Jerome 
writes  of  an  earthquake  which,  in  the  time  of  his 
childhood  (about  a.d.  315),  destroyed  Rabbath 
Moab  (Jerome  on  Jaaiah,  xv.).  The  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  also  speak  of  earthquakes  in 
Palestine,  stating  that  they  were  not  only  formi- 
dable, but  frequent  In  1834  an  earthquake  shook 
Jerusalem,  and  injured  the  chapel  of  the  nativity 
at  Bethlehem.  As  late  as  the  year  1836  (Jan.  1) 
Jerusalem  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by  severe 
•hocks  of  earthquake,  yet  the  city  remains  without 
•erious  injury  from  these  subterranean  causes. — 

J.  R.B. 


EAST. 

EAST.    This  word,  which  is  used  by  EDgliik 
writers  in  only  two  senses,  viz.  to  denote  eitba 
the  quarter  of  the  heavens  where  the  sun  rises, 
or  the  regions  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  world, 
has  frequently   three  senses  in  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the   Bible.     Thus,   it  is  sometiraei 
used    to   represent    the    Hebrew    HMD,  which 
properly  means  the  sun-rieinff  (Ps.   ciii.  11), 
<  as  far  as  the  east  u  from  the  west  i    some- 
times  its   derivative,   rHTD,  when    a^ied  to 
land  lying  in  a  true  easterly  direction  (Josb. 
iv.  19) ;  and  very  frequently  it  corresponds  to 
tnp  kaHem,  the  name  given  by  the  ancient  He- 
brews to  a  certain  region,  without  any  r^ard  to 
its  relation  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavcn% 
comprehending  not  only  Arabia  Deserta  and  the 
lands  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  which  really  lay  to 
the  east  of  Palestine,  but  also  Armenia,  Assyris, 
Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldaea,  which 
were  situated  rather  to  the  north  than  the  east  of 
Judsea.      Its   geographical   boundaries   include 
Syria,  the  countries  licyond  the  Tigris  and  £a* 
piuates,  the  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  of  the 
Arabian  gulf.     The  name   given  to  this  entire 
region  by  the  Hebrews  was  D*Tp  JHK  (ibwroXif), 
or  the  land  of  Kedem  or  East ;  by  the  Babylo- 
nians it  was  called  21^t  or  'ApafiUu     Its  nub- 
cellaneous  populaticHi  were  called  by  the  famMr 
tnp  ^3!1,  sons  of  the  east,  or  orientals,  sad 
by  the  latter,  D^31P,  or  the  people  of  the  wert. 
The  Jews  themselves  also  apply  to  them  the 
BabyliHiian  name  in  some  of  their  books  written 
after  the  captivity  (2  Chron.  xxii.  1 ;  Neh.  ii.  9> 
The  Arabs  anciently  denominated   tfaemselvei, 
and  do  to  diis  day,  by  either,  of  these  names.    To 
this  region  belong  tHp  ^3^,  the  kings  of  the 
east  (Isa.  xix.  1 1 ;  Jer.  xxv.  19-25,  Heb.>    The 
following  passages  may  suffice  as  instamoes  show- 
ing  the  arbitrary  application  of  the  term  'east*  to 
this  regioiL     Balaiam  says  that  Balak,  king  of 
Moab,  had  brought  him  from  the  mountains  of 
the  east  (Num.  xxiii.  1\  i,e.  from  Pethor  oo 
the  Euphrates.     Isaiah  places  Syria  in  the  esst 
rix.  11)  mpO  D*M, «  Uie  Syrians  from  the  east' 
(Bishop  Lowth).     The  distinction  seems  endent 
in  Qea,  xxix.  1,  *•  Jacob  came  unto  the  land  of 
the  children  of  the  east*     It  occurs  again  is 
Judg.  vi.  3,  <  Even  the  children  of  the  east  cane 
against  them;*   Sept  ol  vioi  ibwroXair;  Vnlj^ 
ceteri  orienttUium  naiionum.     The   preceding 
foots  enable  us  to  account  for  the  prodigioai 
numbers  of  persons  sometimes  assembled  in  vsr 
against  the  Israelites  (Judg.  vi.  5 ;  vii.  l%\  *  snd 
the  children  of  the  east  were  like  gtassooppcn 
for  multitude,*  and  for  the  astooishing  camtge 
recorded  (Judg.  viii.  10), '  there  fell  an  hundrsi 
and  twenty  thousand  men  diat  drew  the  swonL* 
It  seems  that  tiie  inhabitants  of  this  region  were 
distinguished  for  their  proficiency  in  the  aits  sod 
sciences  (comp.  1  Kings  L  4,  SO),  and  were  sd- 
dicted  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  to  sapendtion  (bs. 
xxvi.).    The  wise  men,  who  came  from  tiie  csit 
to  Jerusalem  at  the  birth  of  the  Saviouij  no 
doubt  belonged  to  this  tract  of  country,  *  saying 
we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east*    CanpheU 
justly  remarks  that  '  to  see  either  star  er  a^t^ 
in  the  evM,'  means,  in  English,  to  see  it  in  ^ 
east-quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  looking  esstvan. 
But  this  cannot  be  the  evangelist*s  meaning.  1^ 
meaning  manifestly  is,  that  when  the  magiaB* 
themselves  were  in  the  east,  they  caw  the  «tv. 


EBAL. 

So  but  were  thej  from  seeing  the  star  in  the  east, 
accOTciing   to  the  English    acceptaticHi  of   the 
phxaae^  that  tbej  must  have  seen  it  in  the  west, 
as  they  were  by  its  guidance  brought  out  of  the 
east  country  westwards  to  Jenunilem.     Thus  the 
plucal  of  the  same  word,  in  the  preceding  verse, 
signifies  *  the  countries  lying  east  from  Judsea.* 
See  also  ver.  9,  where  dyoroXif  means  the  place 
where  they  first  saw  the  star.     Luther's  trans- 
lation reads  im  morgenUmde,  (Campbeirs  Fowr 
Gotpeia  tramkUed  from  the  Greek,  1789,  vol.  ii. 
p.  353;    Rosenmuller   On  Job,  I  3;  Wesley *s 
Bit.  Lib.  Job,  1735,  p.  214 ;  Winer,  BibL  ReaU 
worierbuch,  art  <  Morgenland ;'  Spanheim's  Hist 
Jobe,  c.  iv.  }  6,  p.  84 ;  Gesenius,  Hand^toorter' 
buch,  &c. ;  Jahn,  Arckdologie  BibLy-3,  F.  D. 
EAST  WIND.     [Wind.] 
EBAL  and  G£Rl2lM,  two  mountains  of  Sa- 
maria, forming  the  opposite  sides  of  the  valley 
which  contained  the  ancient  town  of  Shechem,  the 
present  Nabulus.    From  this  connection  it  is  best 
to  notice  them  together.    The  valley  which  these 
mountains  enclose  is  about  200  or  300  paces  wide, 
by  above  3  miles  in  length ;  and  Mount  £bal  rises 
on  the  right  hand  and  Gkrizim  on  the  left  hand 
of  the  valley  (which  extends  west-north-west)  as  a 
person  approaclies  Shechem  from  Jerusalem.     It 
was  on  Moimt  Ebal  that  God  commanded  to  be 
reared  up  an  altar,  and  a  pillar  inscribed  with 
the  law ;  and  the  tribes  were  to  be  assembled,  half 
on  Ebal  and  half  on  Gerizim,  to  hear  the  fearful 
maledictions  pronounced  by  the  Levites  upon  all 
who  should  violate  the  obligations  of  the  sacred 
code,  and  the  blessings  promised  to  those  who 
should  observe  them.    The  tribes  which  responded 
with  simultaneous  *  Amens  *  to  the  curses,  were  to 
be  stationed  on  Mount  Ebal,  and  those  who  an- 
swered to  the  blessings,  on  Mount  Gerizim.   This 
graud  ceremcMiy — perhaps  the  most  grand  in  the 
history  of  nations— could  not  have  found  a  more 
fitting  scene  ;    and   it  was  duly  performed  by 
Joshua  as  soon  as  he  gained  possession  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land   (Deut  xrvii.;  Josh.  viii.  30-35). 
Dr.  Robinson   (Bib.  Researches,  iii.  96)  says — 
*  Moimts  Gerizim  and  Ebal  rise  in  steep,  rocky 
precipices,  immediately  from  the  valley  on  each 
nde^  apparently  some  800  feet  in  height.    The 
ades  of  both  these  mountains  as  here  seen  (t.  e. 
from  Nabulus)  were,  to  our  eyes,  equally  naked 
and  sterile,  altliough  some  travellers  have  chosen 
to  describe  Gerizim  as  fertile,  and  confine  the  ste- 
rility to  Ebal.     The  only  exce(jtion  in  favour  of 
the  former,  as  far  as  we  could  perceive,  is  a  small 
ravine  coming  down  opposite  to  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  which  indeed  is  full  of  fountains  and 
trees ;  in  other  respects  both  mountains,  as  here 
>«en,  are  desolate,  except  that  a  few  olive-trees 
ue  scattered  upon  them.     The  side  of  the  north- 
em  mountain,  Ebal,  along  the  foot,  is  full  of 
ancient  excavated    sepulchres.      The    southern 
mountain  is  now  callea  by  the  inhabitants  Jebel- 
^TCU',  though  the  name  Gerizim  is  known,  at 
least,  to  the  Samaritans.  The  modem  appellation 
of  Ebal  we  did  not  leam.* 

A  still  more  recent  American  traveller,  Dr. 
OUin,  ascended  to  the  top  of  Gerizim,  which  he 
jjtates  to  be  somewhat  higher  than  that  of  Ebal. 
The  ascent  is  by  an  ancient  road  excavated  in  the 
■wle  of  ^  mountain  with  much  labour,  and  in 
«e  st«eper  parts  of  the  ascent  fashioned  iuto  a  regu- 
w  flight  of  broad  stone  steps.  This  was  probably 
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the  principal  ascent  to  the  ancient  town  and  for- 
tress, whose  ruins  cover  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  pursued  by  the  religious  processions  in 
their  way  from  the  valley  of  Shechem  to  the 
temple  which  the  Samaritans  built  on  this  moun- 
tain in  rivalry  of  the  orthodox  Temple  at  Jeru- 
salem [Samaritan].  The  top  of  Gerizim  affords 
a  commanding  view  of  a  considemble  region, 
chiefly  occupied  with  mountains  of  inferior  eleva- 
tion, but  also  embracing  several  fruitful  valleys, 
especially  those  of  Nabulus  and  of  Wady  Sahl, 
through  which  lies  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  A 
great  number  of  village  are  seen  all  along  its 
north-eastern  side,  upon  high  and  apparently  pre- 
cipitous spurs  of  the  mountain  which  push  out 
into  the  valley  from  (Wady  Sahl)  the  main  ridge. 
Dr.  OUin  declares  that  the  region  which  he  over- 
looked from  the  top  of  Ckrizim  had  the  appearance 
of  being  the  most  populous  as  well  as  the  most 
fruitful  which  he  had  seen  in  Palestine.  Culti- 
vation is  carried  quite  to  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
which  are  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees, 
while  every  level  spot  and  a  vast  number  of  small 
fields,  supported  by  terraces,  were  sown  in  wheat. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  table-land  on  the 
summit  of  Gerizun  itself  exhibits  marks  of  recent 
tillage.  Mount  Ebal,  as  viewed  from  Gerizim, 
spreads  out,  like  the  latter,  into  a  table-land,  but 
is  apparently  rocky  and  more  broken,  and  less 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  Dr.  OUin  saw,  or 
imagined  that  he  saw,  the  appearance  of  ruins 
upon  Mount  Ebal,  nearly  opposite  Nabulus,  but 
was  miable  to  satisfy  himself  by  a. nearer  exami- 
nation (Travels  in  the  East,  ii.  pp.  340-347). 
If  there  appears  any  contradiction  in  the  ac- 
counts of  tne  two  .^onerican  writers,  it  may  be 
removed  by  observing  that  Dr.  Ollin's  visit  was 
in  the  vernal  month  of  April ;  Dr.  Robinson's, 
in  the  parched  month  of  June ;  that  Dr.  OUin 
speaks  of  the  view  from  the  top  of  Gerizim, 
looking  not  into,  but  out  of,  the  valley  of  Na- 
bulus, over  the  opposite  slope  of  the  mountain, 
and  the  lower  heights  and  the  fine  plain  (Wady 
Sahl)  below,  and  then  turning  to  view  that  side  of 
Ebal  which  is  presented  to  the  valley  of  Nabulus ; 
whereas  the  description  of  Dr.  Robinson  applies 
to  both  mountains  as  seen  from  that  narrow  valley. 
Many  of  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  ac- 
counts of  traveUers  might  be  removed,  and  the 
bearings  of  the  subject  enlarged,  by  attention  to 
such  differences  in  the  points  of  view. 
EBEN-BOHAN.  [Bohan.] 

EBEN-EZEL  (^|Kn  JSK,  stone  of  depar- 
twre) ;  an  old  stone  of  testimonial,  mentioned  in 
1  Samn.  xx.  19.  The  circumstance  which  it  com- 
memomted  is  not  known. 

EBEN-EZER  OPJ]  l^^,  sttme  of  help), 
the  name  given  to  a  stone  which  Samuel  set  up 
between  Mizpeh  and  Shen,  in  witness  of  the 
divine  assistance  obtained  against  the  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  vii.  12). 

EBER    [Hbbbr.] 

EBODA,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness.    [WANnBRiwa,  the.] 

EBONY.    [Habbnim.] 

ECBATANA.  [Achmetha.] 

ECCLESIASTES  (n^nj?  Koheleth),  1.  The 
Hebreto  Name  of  the  Book. — This  book  has 
obtained  its  Hebrew  name  from   the  designa- 
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tioQ  of  the  )jrtncipal  peraon  mentioned  in  it, 
who^  is  thus  self-styled  in  several  passages.  The 
feminine  termination  of  the  name  has  given  rise 
to  the  opinion  that  Kobeleth  means  a  body  or 
academy  of  sages,  whose  dicta  are  contained  in 
iim  booK ;  but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  the 
beading  of  die  book  itself,  which  thus  commences : 

Words  ofn/Hp,  the  ton  of  Davidy  the  king  in 
Jerusalem.  Hence  it  appears  that  Koheleth  is 
intended  for  an  epithet  of  Solomon.  Compare 
also  ch.  i.  12,  '  I,  Koheleth,  was  king  over  Israel 
in  Jerusalem/  With  one  exception,  in  ch.  vii.  27, 
the  word  Koheleth  is  always  construed  as  a  mas- 
culine noun. 

The  various  interpreters  who  consider  Kohdeth 
as  expressive  of  a  person,  differ  in  their  translation 
of  it  m  different  manners.  Some  follow  theSeptu- 
agiut,  in  which  it  is  translated  'EiticXi9<ruun^f, 
atsembier.  Others  interpret  it  by  collbctor^ 
which  implies,  they  state,  that  the  author  not 
merely  intended  to  communicate  his  own  wis- 
dom, but  that  he  had  compiled  the  experience 

of  former  sages,  the  verb  /Hp,  however,  does 
not  mean  to  compile,  but  always  to  aeeemble  or 
to  convene  a  meeting.  It  hence  appears  that 
the  Septuagint  translation,  ateembler,  preacher, 
or  teacher,  is  correct.  Still  diere  remains  to  be 
explained  die  feminine  form  of  the  word.  The 
only  correct  explanation  of  this  is,  that  Solomcm 
was  called  Kohdeth  because  he  was  personi- 
fied Wisdom,  nDSnn,  and  that  Wisdom  spoke 
through  him.  St.  Augustine  says,  *■  Sapientia 
per  Salomonem  cecinit'  So,  also,  among  the 
modems,  Ewald,  Grammar,  p.  569;  and  Die 
Pottiechen  Biicher  desAUen  Bundee,  di.  i  v.  p.  1 80. 
According  to  this  interpretation,  the  constructicm 

of  n^np,  both  with  the  masculine  and  with  the 
feminine,  may  be  equally  well  explained.  If  with 
the  masculine,  the  bearer  of  the  name  is  consi- 
dered; but  if  with  the  feminine,  the  nDSH, 
wiedom,  which  animates  him,  is  kept  chiefly  in 
yiew. 

According  to  die  usual  opinion,  which  has 
again  lately  been  defended  by  Knobel,  the  femi- 
nine termination  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  abstracta  frequently  occur  pro  concretit ; 
and  that  especially  abstract  names  of  offices  are 
transferred  as  titles  to  the  office-bearers.  Tliis 
explanation  does  not  apply  here,  because  Koheleth 
is  not  an  abstractum,  like  prtedicatio,  describing 
Solomon  as  a  living  preaching,  but  can  only 
mean  something  like  concionatrix,  pnedicatrix. 

The  title  of  the  book,  however,  indicates  that 
the  author  did  not  write  only  for  a  literary  public, 
but  that  he  had  in  view  the  whole  congregation  of 
the  Lord ;  and  that  his  doctrine  was  not  confined 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  a  school,  but  belonged 
to  the  church  in  its  whole  extent.  Compare  Ps. 
xlix.  2-4. 

II.  The  Author  of  the  Book.— The  circum- 
stance diat  Solomon  is  introduced  as  the  speaker 
in  this  book  has  induced  most  of  the  ancient  intf  r- 
fveten  to  consider  him  as  its  author.  This  opinion 
was  opposed  by  Orotius,  who  says,  '  Ego  tamen 
Salomonis  esse  non  puto,  sed  scriptum  serins  sub 
illius  regis  tanquam  pcsnitentia  ducti  nomine.* 
In  support  of  this  assertion  Gkotius  appeals  to  the 
peculiarities  of  the  language. 

The  only  argument  in  support  of  the  opinion 
diat  Solomon  was  the  author  of  the  book  appears 
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n*>  insufficient,  tnm  this  single  eiieuiBsUuoe, 
the  author  also  of  the  book  entitled  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  which  was  written  in  Greek, 
introduces  Solomon  as  speaking.      Hence  the 

Cition  arises  whether  it  is  not  mcrdv  in  fann 
the  author  of  EccMastcs  does  the  isme. 
He  certainly  seems  to  indicate  this  by  introdudng 
Solomon  not  by  his  proper  name,  bat  by  the 
name  Koheleth ;  which  signifies  that  Solomoa  is 
not  introduced  in  his  individual  c^ncity,  but  ii 
here  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  r^inscotstin 
of  Wisdom. 

But  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  consi- 
dering Solomon  to  be  the  author,  is  the  charadfr 
of  the  language.  Many  opponents  of  the  SoW 
monic  authorship  certainly  went  much  too  fiu  m 
their  assertions.  The  Grecisms  which  £rkle 
thought  that  he  had  Ibund  have  now  gcnenll; 
been  given  up.  The  Rabbinisms  likewise  cooki 
not  stand  the  proof.  The  words,  significatitn, 
and  forms  which  seem  to  appertain  to  a  Uta 
period  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  the  ChaldaifM, 
an  abundance  of  which  Knobel  gatbcicd,  reqaiR, 

as  Hersfeld  has  shown,  to  be  mach  sifted.  (Jvilp, 

iibersetzt  und  erlautert,    von  Dr.  L.  Hcnield, 
Braunschweig,  1838,  p.  13,  sq.)     AccordiDf  to 
Herzfeld,  there  are  in  Koheleth  not  more  thss 
between  eleven  and  fifteen  *  young  Hebrew '  ex- 
pressions and  constructions,  and  between  eight  aad 
ten  Chaldaisms.     Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  tbtt 
the  book  does  not  belong  to  the  productions  of  tbe 
first,  but  rather  to  the  second  penod  of  the  Hebiev 
language.    This  alone  would  not  quite  disprove 
the  authorship  of  Solomon,  if  we  could  pcwliic« 
any  weighty  argument  in  its  favour.     W  e  coaU 
suppose  that  Solomon,  in  a  philosophical  work, 
found  the  pure  Hebrew  language  to  be  insufllcient; 
and  had,  therefore,  recourse  to  the  Cbaldaiiiog 
popular  dialect,  by  which,  at  a  later  period,  die 
book-language  was  entirely  displaced.    This  anp- 
position   coidd  not  be  rejected  d  priori,  since 
almost  every  one  of  the  Hebrew  authors  bete 
the  exile  did  the  same,  although  in  m  less  fkgree. 
There  exist,  however,  no  weighty  poaidve  lesiow 
for  supposing  Solomon  to  be  the  author ;  and  tbe 
striking  difference  between  the  language  of  K()b^ 
leth  and  the  language  of  the  Prov«bs  renden 
that  explanaHon  quite  inadmissible.     Tins  d^bs- 
ence  would  prove  little  if  the  two  books  belonged 
to  two  entirely  different  classes  of  literature ;  tbst 
is,  if  Koheleth  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  Pro- 
verbs as  the  Song  of  Solomon  does :  but  since  Ko- 
heleth and  the  Proverbs  belong  essentially  to  tbe 
same  class,  the  argument   taken  from  the  di^ 
ference  of  style  must  be  admitted  to  be  pofccdj 
conclusive 

Among  the  other  arguments  which  have  beeo 
produced  against  Solomon*s  author^p,  tbe  only 
one  which  seems  to  have  some  importance,  is  tlut 
the  author  now  and  then  forgets  his  fiction ;  ft* 
instance,  in  ch.  i.  12,  where  be  says  <  I  was  ^ 
over  Israel  in  Jerusidem.*  But  such  passages  axt 
by  no  means  decisive.  The  arguments  takea  fino 
the  contents,  which  Knobel  at  p.  77,  sq.  ^ 
produced,  are  quite  futile.     For  instance,  that 
Solomon,  who  was  constantly  prosperom^  oonl^ 
not  have  written  in  so  melancholy  a  msnoer; 
and  could  not  have  complained  about  tbe  (k^ 
leuce  of  injustice  without  writing  a  satire  sgsioit 
himself;    that   he  would   not   have  writlea  ■» 
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unfinroturably  about  womeD,  to  vbom  lie  was  so 
pirtial,  &c. 

Supposing  it  now  proved  that  Solomon  is  only 
introduced  as  the  speaker,  the  question  arises  why 
the  author  adopted  this  form.  The  usual  reply  is, 
that  Solomon  among  the  Israelites  had,  as  it  were, 
the  prerogatire  of  wisdom ;  and  hence  the  author 
was  induced  to  put  into  Solomon's  mouth  that 
wisdom  which  he  intended  to  proclaim,  without 
the  slightest  intention  of  forging  a  supposititious 
volume.  This  reply  contains  some  truth ;  but  it 
does  not  exhaiut  toe  matter. 

The  chief  object  of  the  author  was  to  commu- 
nicate wisdom  m  general ;  but  next  to  this,  as 
appears  from  ch.  i.  12,  sq.,  he  intended  to  in- 
culcate the  vanity  of  human  pursuits.  Now, 
from  the  mouth  of  no  one  could  more  aptly  pro- 
ceed the  proclamation  of  the  nothingneis  of  all 
earthly  thmgs  than  from  the  mouth  of  Solomon, 
-who  had  possessed  them  in  all  their  fulness ;  at 
whose  command  were  wisdom,  riches,  and  pleasures 
in  abundance ;  and  who  had  therefore  full  oppor- 
tunity to  experience  the  nothingness  of  all  that  is 
earthly.  What  Rambach,  in  his  AnnotaHones 
ZTberwret,  th.  ii.  p.  829,  says,  presupposing  the 
authorship  of  Solomon,  may  with  slight  alteration 
be  applied  to  the  real  author :  *  Neque  vero  sine 
aingulari  Dei  providentia,  ille  pra  reliquis  divi- 
nitus  excitatus  fuit,  qui  rerum  hujus  ssecull  om- 
nium vanitatem  doceret,  ut  nimirum  apud  omnes 
eo  majores  momenti  esset  testimonium  ejus,  cui 
tautus  antea  rerum  vanarum  amor,  ut  niliil  inex- 
pertum  reliquerit,  tantus  opum  apparatus  fuit,  ut 
voluptates  ac  delicias  omnes  gustaturus  nulla 
sumtuum  inopia  excluderetur.* 

III.  DcOe  of  the  Book.— The  history  of  the 
canon  fixes  the  time  after  which  the  book  can- 
not have  been  written.  It  cannot  have  been 
written  after  the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah, 
under  whom  the  canon  was  completed.  The 
writers  who  asserted  that  Koheleth  was  written  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  and  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Macedonian  period,  or  who  even  make  it  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  are  unable  to 
produce  any  argument  capable  of  standing  proof, 
and  can  scarcely  render  their  araertions  probal)Ie. 

The  style  alone  furnishes  the  date  bbfore  which 
the  book  cannot  have  been  written ;  that  is,  not 
before  the  time  of  Aramsean  influence.  But  within 
these  boundaries  we  are  unable  to  produce  any 
valid  reasons  for  fixing  the  date  more  precisely. 
The  language  cannot  be  our  guide,  because,  after 
the  Aramsan  dialect  had  commenced  to  penetrate 
into  the  Hebrew,  the  degree  of  its  adoption  de- 
pended henceforth  upon  the  peculiar  character  of 
individual  authors.  The  reasons  deduced  from 
the  conteota^  by  means  of  which  Ewald,  p.  179,  sq., 
has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  author  lived 
in  the  later  period  of  the  Persian  government, 
the  contemporary  of  Malachi  and  Nehemiah,  are 
unimportant.  A  sense  of  the  vanity  of  earthly 
things,  complaints  respecting  the  perversion  of 
justice,  oppression,  and  arbitrary  government; 
admonitions  to  obey  the  magistrates ;  all  this  is, 
according  to  Ewald,  indicative  of  the  later  period 
of  the  Persian  govemmoit,  which  probably  be- 
came at  last  oppressive  and  odious.  But  to  all 
this  there  could  be  produced  paralleU  from  the 
ancient  books  of  Holy  Writ,  because  these  are 
sentiments  and  facts  as  old  and  as  lasting  as  the 
world.  One  circumstance  alone  seems  to  indicate 
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that  Koheleth  was  not  written  during  the  latter 
period  of  the  first,  but  rather  during  the  time  of 
the  second  temple,  since  idolatry  does  not  occur 
amongst  the  deviations  combated  by  the  author. 
The  whole  book  seems  to  presuppose  that  the 
people  were  externally  devoted  to  the  Lord.  The 
admonitions  of  the  author  to  a  serene  enjoyment 
of  life,  and  against  murmuring ;  exhortations  to 
be  contented  with  Divine  Providence,  and  the 
attacks  upon  a  selfish  righteousness  of  works,  may 
best  be  explained  by  supposing  the  author  to  have 
lived  in  a  period  like  that  of  Malachi,  in  which 
there  prevailed  a  Pharisaical  righteousness  of 
works,  and  melancholy  murmurings  because  Qod 
would  not  recognise  the  alleged  rightt  which  they 
produced  before  him,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  claims  they  made  upon  him.  Whoever  will 
compare  Koheleth  and  Malachi  will  fmd  a  strik- 
ing similarity. 

IV.  Plan, — ^The  author  places  the  fundamental 
idea  of  the  nothingness  of  all  earthly  things  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  his  book,  and 
during  its  course  repeatedly  returns  to  the  same. 
This  has  induced  many  interpreten  to  suppose 
that  the  purpose  of  the  cuithor  was  to  demon- 
strate this  one  idea ;  an  opinion  which,  down  to 
the  most  recent  times,  has  been  unfavourable  to 
the  true  interpretatkm  of  the  book,  because  every 
thing,  however  reluctant,  has  been  forced  into  an 
imaginary  connectitm.  The  following  is  the  cor- 
rect view.  The  object  of  tiie  author  is  not  to  teach 
an  especial  tendency  of  wisdom,  but  wisdom  in 
general.  Consequently,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising 
if  the  connection  suddenly  ceases,  and  a  new 
subject  commences.  The  artificial  process  by 
which  Ewald,  for  instancy  frequently  endeavours 
to  establish  a  connection,  is  quite  inadmissible. 
That  the  idea  of  the  nothingness  of  earthly  matters 
should  strongly  predominate  may  easily  be  ex- 
plained, since  according  to  our  author  it  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  wisdom.  He  never,  how- 
ever, intended  to  confine  himself  to  this  one  idea, 
although  he  likes  frequently  to  point  it  out  in 
passing,  even  when  he  is  considering  a  matter  from 
another  point  of  view.  Hoder,  although  he  also 
too  much  supposes  that  the  author  intended  to 
treat  of  a  particular  st^ject,  has  best  explained 
the  plan  of  Koheleth  {Werke  zur  Religion  imd 
Theologie,  th.  xiii.  p.  148,  1829):  <The  plan  of 
this  book  has  been  the  subject  of  much  investiga- 
tion. It  is  best  to  consider  tliis  plan  as  free  as 
possible,  and  to  employ  its  separate  parts  for  its 
support.  The  commenconent  and  the  conclusion 
show  the  unity  of  the  whole.  But  since  King 
Solomon  would  not  write  a  ditputatio  de  vanittOe 
renuny  the  greater  part  consists  of  isolated  obser- 
vations concerning  the  course  of  the  world,  and 
the  experience  of  his  life.  These  are  connected 
with  general  sentences ;  and,  finally,  a  very  simple 
conclusion  is  deduced  from  the  whole.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  more  artificial  texture  ought  not  to 
be  sought  for.* 

Several  interpreters  have  supposed  that  Koheleth 
consists  of  a  dialogue  between  a  considerate  sage 
and  a  discontented  sceptic.  Others  have  thought 
that  not  two  persons,  but  two  voices,  or  two  moods 
of  the  same  person,  are  to  be  distinguished,  whose 
conflict  is  at  the  conclusion  terminated  in  the 
victory  of  the  better  part  by  faith.  This  opinion, 
however,  originated  from  an  imperfect  under- 
standing, wliich  seemed  to  discover  every  where 
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irreconcilable  contmdictioDB.  Whoever  penetxatet 
deeper  will  perceive  that  the  author  remains  un- 
changed from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 

V.  Contents  and  Objects  of  the  Book, — Here 
we  consider  only  the  fundamental  idea,  omitting 
isolated  sentences  of  wisdom,  and  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life.  Nobody  can  entertain  any  doubt 
concerning  this  fundamental  idea.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  sentence :  '  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all 
is  vanity.*  It  is,  howeva,  very  important  that 
this  should  be  rightly  understood.  The  question 
is,  What  is  that  aix  which  is  vanity  t  The  author 
does  not  mean  all  in  general,  but  only  all  of  a 
certain  genus.  He  himself  explains  this^  by  de- 
fhiing  this  all  in  numerous  passages ;  as, '  all 
that  is  under  the  sun  ;*  that  is,  earthly  things  in 
their  separation  firum  the  heavenly.  To  this  leads 
also  the  enumeration  of  the  all,  in  which  occur 
only  those  things  which  belong  to  the  earth — 
riches,  sensual  pleasure,  honour,  sphere  of  activity, 
human  wisdom  apart  from  God,  self-righteous- 
ness. From  many  passages  it  appears  that  the 
author  was  far  firom  comprehending  the  fear  of  God 
and  active  obedience  to  his  laws  among  that  all 
which  was  vanity.  This  appears  most  strikingly 
from  ^  conclusion,  which,  as  such,  is  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  furnishes  the  undoubted 
measure  for  the  correctness  of  the  whole  intei^ 
pretation.  '  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter :  Fear  GKxl,  and  keep  bis  command- 
ments :  for  this  is  the  whole  duty  of  man  [«.  e.  in 
this  consists  all  that  is  incumbent  upon  him ;  and 
his  whole  salvation  depends  upon  it].  For  Gh)d 
shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  good,  or  whether  evil.* 
(Compare  ch.  xii.  1 :  '  Remember  now  thy  Creator 
in  the  days  of  thy  youth  ;*  ch.  v.  5-7,  *  Fear  thou 
QoA  \  ch.  vii.  IS,  and  many  other  passages.^  A 
deq)  religious  sense  pervades  the  whole  book. 
In  reference  to  tlie  prevailing  idea,  Ewald 
strikingly  remarks,  p.  182, '  There  blows  through- 
out tliis  book  a  piercing  chill  against  every  earthly 
aim,  and  every  vain  endeavour ;  a  contempt  which 
changes  into  a  bitter  sneer  against  every  thing 
which  in  the  usual  proceedings  of  men  is  one- 
sided and  perverse ;  an  indefatigable  penetration 
in  the  discovery  uf  all  human  vanities  and  fooleries. 
In  no  earlier  writing  has  all  cause  of  pide  and 
vain  imagination  so  decidedly  and  so  comprehen- 
sively been  taken  from  man ;  and  no  book  is  per- 
vaded by  such  an  outcry  of  noble  indignation 
against  all  that  is  vain  in  this  world.* 

From  the  contents  of  the  book  results  its  object 
The  author  had  received  the  mission  to  treat  pro- 
fessedly and  in  a  concentrated  manner  the  hignly 
important  sentence,  *  Vanitasvanitatum.omniaque 
vanitas,*  which  pervades  the  whole  of  Holy  Writ; 
but  he  is  not  content  with  the  mere  theoretical 
demonstration,  so  as  to  leave  to  another  teacher 
its  practical  application,  but  places  before  us  these 
practical  results  themselves  :  What  is  incumbent 
upon  man,  since  every  thing  dse  is  nought  t 
What  real  good  remains  for  us,  after  the  appear- 
ance in  every  seeming  good  has  been  destroyed  ? 
The  answer  is,  Man  shall  not  gain  by  cunning 
and  grasping ;  shall  not  consume  himself  in  vain 
meditations,  nor  in  a  hurried  activity ;  he  shall 
not  murmur  about  the  loss  of  that  which  is  naught ; 
he  shall  not  by  means  of  a  self-^ade  righteousness 
constrain  Ghxi  to  grant  him  salvation ;  but  he  shall 
instead  fear  God  (ch.  xii.  13 ;  v.  6,  7),  and  be 
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mindftil  of  Kis  Creator  (ch.  xii.  1^ ;  he  shsll  do 
good  as  much  as  he  is  able  (ch.  lii.  12);  sod  in 
other  passages.  And  all  this,  as  it  is  constaotly 
inculcated  by  the  author,  with  a  cootented  and 
grateful  heart,  freed  from  care  and  avarice ;  living 
for  the  preKUt  moment,  joyfully  taking  from  tbe 
hand  of  the  Lord  whaut  he  oflTers  in  a  friendly 
manner.  Man  shall  not  be  of  a  maiuwful  ooun- 
tenanoe,  but  in  ouiet  serenity  cx>joy  the  gifb  of 
God.  What  would  avail  him  all  h'ls  cares  sod 
all  his  avarice  t  By  tiiem  he  caimot  turn  asy 
thing  aside  from  him,  or  obtain  any  thing,  unor 
every  thing  happens  as  it  shall  happen.  Thii 
aim  of  the  book  has  been  best  developed  by  Ewald 
among  the  modems ;  but  it  was  already  perieetlT 
well  understood  by  Luther,  who,  in  his  Pnr- 
fatio  in  Ecelesiasten,  says,  *  Est  status  et  conu- 
lium  hujus  libelli  erudire  nos,  ut  com  gTatisnim 
actione  utamur  rebus  prsesentibus  et  creaturisIH 
qusB  nobis  benedictione  Dei  laigiter  dantur  et 
donatsB  sunt,  sine  solicitiidine  futuronim,  tantnm 
ut  tranquillum  rt  quietum  cor  habeamus  et  ani- 
mum  gaudii  plenum,  contenti  scilicet  vertio  et 
opera  Dei.* 

VI.  Misunderstandings  of  this  BooJb.— Tbk 
hook  has  always  had  many  warm  friends,  eren 
among  those  who  have  not  been  decided  belieren 
in  revelation.  Herder,  for  instance,  p.  146,  sayi, 
'  I  do  not  know  any  book  in  the  whole  of  the  Old 
Testament  that  describes  more  fully,  more  ooo- 
vincingly,  or  more  concisely,  the  whole  sum  of 
human  life,  with  all  its  changes  and  vanities,  m 
occupations,  plans,  speculations,  and  pleasures.; 
and  at  the  same  time  that  which  alone  it  red, 
lasting,  progressive,  and  rewarding.* 

On  tiie  otiier  hand,  this  book  has  excited  various 
doubts,  and  met  with  opposition.  St.  Jerome,  in 
his  commentary  on  ch.  xii.  v.  13,  relates  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  the  Hebrews,  ther 
were  disinclined  to  receive  it  into  the  canon: 
'  eo  quod  vanas  assoeret  Dei  creaturas  et  totum 
putaret  esse  pro  nihilo^  et  cibum  et  potum  et  de- 
licias  hanseuntes  prasferret  omnibus;'  but  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  volume  had  saved  its  divm 
authority.  Similar  doubts  occur  in  the  Talmud 
and  other  Jewish  writings.  Tliese  doubts  vof 
not,  however,  allowed  to  prevail,  but  were  sup- 
pressed in  deference  to  the  conclusion  of  Koheletb. 

Witiiin  the  Christian  Church  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  Koheleth,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of 
Solomon  was  denied  by  Theodoras  of  Mopsuestia. 
In  recent  times,  the  accusers  of  Koheleth  hare 
been  Augusti,  De  Wette,  and  Knobel ;  but  their 
accusati(His  are  based  on  mere  misunderstandings* 
They  are  e^)ecially  as  follows: — 1.  The  author 
is  said  to  mcline  towards  a  moral  epicurism. 
All  his  ethical  admonitions  and  doctrines  tend 
to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  Ii^<^- 
But  let  us  consider  above  all  what  tendency 
and  disposition  it  is  to  which  the  author  ad- 
dresses his  admonition,  serenely  and  ctmtentedly 
to  enjoy  God's  gifls.    He  addresses  this  admo- 
nition to  that  speculation  which  will  not  r^ 
before  it  has   penetrated    the  whole  depth  of 
the  inscrutable  councils  of  God ;  to  that  mur- 
muring which  bewails  the  badness  of  times  and 
quarrels  with  God  about  the  sufferings  of  our 
terrene  existence;   to  that  gloomy  piety  ww** 
wearies  itself  in  imagmary  good  works  and  ex- 
ternal strictness,  with  a  view  to  wrest  salvation 
from  God ;  to  that  avarice  which  gathen,  a>^ 
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knowing  for  whom;  making  the  means  of  exist- 
ence oiir  highest  aim ;  building  upon  an  uncer- 
tain futurity  which  is  in  the  hand  of  God  alone. 
When  the  author  addresses  levity  he  speaks  miite 
otherwise.     For  instance,  in  ch.  vii.  2,  4,  'It  b 
better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than  to  the 
house  of  feastiug ;  for  that  is  the  end  of  all  men ; 
and  the  liring  will  lay  it  to  his  heart     Sorrow  is 
better  than  laughter ;  for  by  the  sadness  of  the 
countenance  the  heart  b  made  better.    The  heart 
of  the  wise  man  is  in  the  house  of  mourning ;  but 
the  heart  of  fools  is  in  the  house  of  mirth.'    The 
nature  of  the  joy  recommended  by  the  aullior  is 
also  misimderstood.    Unrestrained  merriment  and 
giddy  sensuality  bel<nig  to  those  vanities  which 
our  author  enumerates.    He  says  to  laughter,  thou 
art  mad,  and  to  joy,  what  art  thou  doing  ?    He 
says,  ch.  vii.  5,  6, '  It  is  better  to  hear  the  rebuke 
of  the  wise  than  for  a  man  to  hear  the  song  of 
fools.    For  as  ^  crackling  of  thorns  under  a 
pot,  so  is  the  laughter  of  a  fool;  this  also  is 
vanity.'    Tliat  joy  which  he  recommends  is  joy 
in  God.    It  is  not  the  opposite,  but  the  fruit  of 
the  fear  of  CM.    How  inseparable  diese  are  is 
shown  in  passages  like  ch.  v.  6,  vit  18,  iii.  12, 
*  I  know  that  there  is  no  good  in  them,  but  for  a 
man  to  rejoice^  and  to  do  good  in  his  life ;'  and  in 
many  similar  mssages,  but  especially  ch.  xi.  9, 10, 
and  xii.  1,  *  Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  tiiy  youth,'  &c.      In  reference  to  these 
passages  Ewald  says,  p.  186, '  Finally,  in  order  to 
remove  every  doubt,  and  to  speak  with  perfect 
cleamen,  he  directs  us  to  the  eternal  judgment 
of  God,  concerning  all  the  doings  of  man,  and 
inculcates  that  man,  in  the  midst  of  momentary 
enjoyment,  ^ould  never  forget  the  whole  fiiturity, 
the  account  and  the  consequences  of  his  doings, 
the  Creator  and  the  Judge.'     Ewald  adds,  p.  227, 
m  reference  to  the  conclusion,  *  In  order  to  ob- 
viate every  possible   misunderstanding   of   this 
writing,  there  is,  ver.  13,  once  more  briefly  indi- 
cated that  its  tendency  is  not,  by  the  condemna- 
tion of  murmuring,  to  recommend  an  imbridled 
life;  but  rather  to  teach,  in  harmony  with  the 
best  old  books,  the  fear  of  God,  in  which  the 
whole  man  coosists;  or  that  true  singleness  of 
life,  satisfying  the  whole  man,  and  which  com- 
prehends every  thing  dse  that  is  truly  human. 
It  is  very  necessary  to  limit  the  pinciple  of  joy 
which  this  book  recommends  agam  and  again  in 
various  ways  and  in  the  most  impressive  manner ; 
and  to  refer  this  joy  to  a  still  higher  trudi,  since 
it  is  so  liable  to  be  misunderstood.     2.  It  is  ob- 
jected that  in  his  views  concerning  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world  the  author  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  fatalism,  according  to  which  everything 
in  this  world  progresses  with   an  eternally  un- 
changeable step ;  and  that  he  by  this  fotalism  was 
(3.)  misled  into  a  moral  scepticism,  having  at- 
tained oa  his  dogmatical  basis  the  conviction  of 
the  inability  of  man,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts, 
to  reach  his  aim.  However,  this  so-cialled  fiitalism 
of  our  author  is  nothing  else  but  what  our  Lord 
teaches.  Matt  vi.  25  :  *  Take  no  thought,'  &c. 
And  as  for  the  moral  scepticism,  our  author  cer- 
taiidy  inculcates  that  man  with  all  his  endeavours 
can  do  nothing;  but  at  the  same  time  he  recom- 
ttiends  the  fear  of  God,  as  the  never-failing  means 
of  salvation.     Man  in  himself  can  do  nothing; 
but  m  God  he  can  do  all.    It  is  quite  clear  from 
oh.  vii  16, 18,  where  both  self-righteouaness  and 
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wisdom,  when  separated  fWnn  Qod,  are  described  as 
equally  destructive,  and  opposite  to  them  is  placed 
the  fear  of  God,  as  being  their  common  antithesis, 
that  our  author,  by  pointing  to  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  did  not  mean  to  undermine  morality  :  *  He 
that  feareth  God  comes  out  from  them  all.'  If 
our  author  were  given  to  moral  scepticism,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  teach  retribution, 
which  he  inculcates  in  numerous  passages,  and 
which  are  not  contradicted  by  odiers,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  retribution  in  individual  circum- 
stances is  frequently  obscure  and  enigmatical. 
Where  is  that  advocate  for  retribution  who  is  not 
compelled  to  confess  this  as  well  as  our  author  f 
(4.)  This  book  has  given  offence  also,  by  ch. 
iii.  21,  and  similar  passages,  concerning  immor- 
tality. But  the  assertion  that  there  is  expressed 
here  some  doubt  concerning  the  immortality  of 
the  soul  is  based  on  a  wrong  grammatical  per- 
ception. The  n  cannot,  according  to  its  punc- 
tuation, be  the  interrogative,  but  must  be  the 
article;  and  our  autl^  elsewhere  asserts  posi- 
tively his  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
(ch.  xii.  1\  How  it  happens  that  he  did  not 
give  to  this  doctrine  a  prevailing  influence  up(m 
his  mode  of  treating  his  subject  has  lately  been 
investigated  by  Heyder,  in  his  essay  entitled 
EcclesuuUe  de  ImmortaUtate  Animi  Sententite, 
Erlangen,  1838.— E.  W.  H. 

ECCLESIASTICUS.  [Wisdom  of  Siracu.] 

ECDIPPA.    [AcHEiB.] 

EDEN.    [Paradxsb.] 

EDOM.    [Esau.] 

EDOMIT&S.    [IDUMJBA.] 

EDREI  (^Tp^ ;  Sept  ^Zhpa^lv^  one  of  tlie 
metropolitan  towns  (Ashtaroth  being  the  other) 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  beyond  the  Jordan. 
It  Mras  here  that  Og,  the  gigantic  king  of  Ba- 
shan, was  defeated  by  the  Israelites,  and  lost 
his  lungdom  (Num.  xxi.  33-35  ;  Deut  i.  4  ;  iii. 
1-3).  Edrei  afterwards  belonged  to  eastern  Ma- 
uasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31).  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon  as  24-25  R.  miles  ■  from  Ashtaroth. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  and  a  bishop  of  Adraa  sat  in  the 
council  of  Seleucia  (a.d.  381),  and  of  Chalcedon 
(a.o.  451).    Adraa  was  the  name  given  to  the 

C'  ce  by  the  Greeks :  by  the  Crusaders  it  was 
wn  as  Adratum,  and  also  as  Civitas  Bernard! 
de  Stampis  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  895).  Abulfeda  calls 
it  Adsraat  {Tab.  Syr.  79\  The  place  now 
bears  the  name  of  Draa,  and  has  been  visited  in 
the  present  century  by  most  of  the  travellers  who 
have  explored  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan,— 
Seetzen,  Burckhardt,  Buckingham,  Richter,  G. 
Robinson,  &c.  It  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley, 
two  hours  south-east  from  Mexareib;  and  the 
ruins  cover  an  extent  of  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, the  principal  being  an  immense 
rectangular  building,  wim  a  double  covered  colour 
nade  all  around,  and  a  cistern  in  the  middle. 
This  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  Christian 
church,  and  afterwards  a  mosque.  Near  the  town, 
in  tiie  hollow  of  the  mountains,  is  a  large  reservoir 
cased  with  stone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  building,  widi  a  cupola  of  light  materials. 

EGLON  (ll^aj ;  Sept  ^IrfX^ii),  a  king  of 
Moab,  who,  assisted  by  the  Ammonities  and 
Amalekites,  subdued  the  [Israelites  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  the  southern  tribes  on  this  side  the 
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riier,  sod  madg  Jeiiclu  tba  wat,  or  one  of  ttw  wad, 
of  hii  govemmait.  Tfaia  lubjectioD  lo  a  power 
alwayi  pnwnt  miut  ban  been  mora  galling  ta 
the  liimelila  thin  any  \hej  bad  praviouil;  nif- 
Und.  It  lutnl  eilthKen  yean,  wbtD  (b.c.  1428) 
they  were  delirned,  Ihiuugh  the  iiutramenlolily 
of  Ebud,  who  alew  the  Hoabitiib  king  (Judg. 
iii.  1133). 

EGOZ  (rtag).  Thi.  wotd  oecun  in  the 
Song  of  SolotnOD,  tI.  1 1 , '  I  wtnt  into  tbii  gudsi 
of  ttati,'  where  probably  'walnuU'  are  intended. 
The  Hebrew  name  ii  evidently  the  sune  ai  the 
Penian  \S  ^o*"*,  whicb  hai  been  coDTerted  by 
tbe  Aisbi  into  j^o-  J'>'^  hy  a  praeeia  commoD 
in  the  caw  of  many  other  woidi  beginniog  with 
tbe  inlRcbangeBble  lelten  fo^andjin.  In  both 
Isi^uagH  thete  woidi,  wliai  they  itand  alone, 
■ignify  tbe  walnut,  ^oue-lmn  being  the  walnut- 
tree  :  when  nwd  in  eompotition  thi^  may  lignify 
the  nnt  of  any  other  tree ;— thui  jbuf-i-ios  ii  the 
DutDiPe--  joiH^Aindi  ii  tbe  Indian  or  eocoa-nut, 
&c.  So  tbe  Oreelii  employed  aipuor,  and  the 
Botnam  nuz  to  denate  the  walnut ;  which  lait 
remain!  in  modem  languaga,  ai  Ital.  Hoce,  Ti, 
noix,  Span,  nuez, and Ger.  nun.  Thewalnutwai, 
howeier,  also  called  nifnior  PaaiXac6r  (Dioec.  i. 
179),  myal  nut,  and  Uta  Iltpffuiifv,  or  Penian, 
from  having  been  lo  highly  eeteemed,  and  from 
having  been  introduced  into  Greece  fhim  Peina : 
the  name  JvfflanM  hat  been  derived  from  Jorii 
glani.  That  the  walnut  wsi  highly  ertnmed  in  tbe 
Kaat  we  leem  from  Abulpbaragim,  who  itatee  that 
AI  Hahadi,  tbe  third  cahpfa  of  the  Abanidca,  '  lub 
juglande  lub  qua  aedere  aolebat,  aepultue  eit' 
That  it  ii  (bund  in  Syria  hai  been  recorded  by 
wveial  travellen.  TberBtol  found  it  in  the 
neighbondiood  of  Hount  Sinai,  and  Belon  uys 
of  a  riltige  Dot  far  iioin  Lebanoo,  thai  it  was 


ne.    [Wdaat—JaKluu  Hfb.] 
'  bien  ombragf  irortnaua  el  de  noyen.'    That 

arly  period  ia  well  known, 
'    "- iriety  of 
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The  walnut,  oi  iiiglmu  rttfia  of  botiDih,  te- 

long!  tothenatuial  family  of  jugtaadeB,cif>luck 
tbe  ipeciei  are  found  in  Strth  America  ind  in 
Nodhem  Asia.  The  walnut  itwlf  eatoidi  baa 
Greece  andAiia  Minor  over  Lebanon  andPimi, 
probably  all  along  tbe  Hindoo  Kbonh  U  tie  Bi- 
malayai,  and  ia  abundant  in  CaAhmcve  (Hnt-  fic^ 
p.  313).  The  walnut-tree  ii  well  knon  it  i 
lotly,  wide-ipraading  tree,  affimliug  a  gnUfiil 
■hade,  and  of  which  the  leavea  have  an  ignfetb 
odour  when  bruited.  It  leenii  fbrmerly  to  kn 
been  thought  unwboleiome  to  lit  under  iti  ibali. 
but  thii  appear!  to  be  incoirecL  Hie  flowcD  b^ 
to  open  in  April,  and  the  fruit  ia  ripe  in  Seftor- 
her  and  October.  The  tree  i*  much  ttntiai  b 
the  eicellsice  of  iti  wood ;  and  the  kind  d 
the  nut  ia  valued  not  only  at  an  article  iM  dn 
but  for  tbe  oil  which  it  yieldt.  Being  tiu 
known  to,  and  highly  ralued  by,  tbe  Oneb  ia 
early  timo,  it  it  mute  than  prabable  tbat,  if  b> 
iniiigeDOut  in  Syria,  it  waa  introduced  dictttli 
ttill  earlitr  p^od,  and  tbat  iboefore  it  m;  tt 
alluded  to  m  tbe  above  patnge,  more  eipecall' 
at  Solomon  bai  laid,  ■  I  made  nw  gaidaw  ai 
orchordi,  and  planted  Ireei  in  IbeDi  of  all  kitl 
of  fruiu'  CEcclifc  ii.  5).— J.  F.  R. 

EGYPT  (DVIVI?,  poetically  "rtXp ;  in  Pi 
CY.  33,  Cn  }*^),'the  land  of  Ham, 'a  •»  i 
Noab,  from  whom  wai  derived  the  ancioit  iiAtirr 
a[:jiellaIioa  of  the  country,  Chemi.  Fnan  Uii- 
raim,  tlie  tecond  un  of  Hun,  comca  Itw  oidiiuiT 
Biblical  name,  Miiraim,  a  word  which  prop"^ 
denolet  Lower  Egypt,  bm  being  that  part  of  Ht 
country  witli  which  the  laraelilei  were  neuot  ami 
belt,  if  not  (in  the  earlier  perioda  of  their  bittiiTj 
■olely,  acquainted.  Tfaii  dcaignatioi,  bowetd,' 
•ometimei  uied  for  Egypt  indiicriininatelf,  ic' 
waa  by  tbe  later  Arab*  extended  to  tbe  ailiii 
country.  Joeephui  {.^n^.  i.  6,  3)  wyi  dial  >li 
tboK  who  inhahit  tlie  country  call  it  Heitrtei,  lai 
tbe  Egyptian*,  HeatrvsB.  Hie  word  Oiemi,  K- 
cording  to  Plutarch,  aignifie*  black,  in  aUutirs  >• 
the  dark  coloui  of  tbe  water  of  IheNile.  The  Gnt 
and  European  name  (4  Afyinrm),  Egyp^  ■>  ^ 
uncertam  oiifnn  and  tigniHcatioo  (CbampllliiA 
L'EgypU,  i.  TI).  In  Homer,  tba  Nile  it  alM 
Egypt.  AfynTOT. 

Egnit  It  tbe  land  of  On  Nils,  tbe  aaaoj 
ihroiigb  which  tiiat  river  flowi  fhim  the  iiliad  a 
Philip  aituated  juat  abora  the  Calaracta  of  Svob 
in  lat  44°  1'  36-  In  Damietla,  in  31°  Sy  N, 
where  ita  principal  ttream  poun  itielf  iide  ^ 
Hedilenanean  Sea.  On  the  tagt  it  it  botaid 
by  PalaMina,  Idunuea,  Aralna  Petms,  and  Ibi 
Arabian  Gulf.  On  tbe  wait,  the  moving  mA 
of  the  wide  Libyan  doert  obbteiale  the  ta« 
of  all  political  or  phyaical  limitt.  Inhafailei 
S^t,  however,  ia  reaUicCed  to  the  valley  at  ti* 
Nile,  which,  having  a  breadth  of  from  twolotli'" 
milei,  ia  oichaed  on  both  aidee  by  a  laagi  tl 
hilta:  tbe  chain  m  tbe  eattan  ude  diiM"f< 
atHocattam;  that  on  tba  weM  eitcnda  to  tha  n. 
In  lat.  30°  Iff,  tbe  Nile  divide*  into  two  ^ 
cipal  ttieama,  which,  in  conjunctko  with  a  A*i 
that  iiaingt  aomewbat  bisbs-  u^  Ibnnt  tbe  DdB, 
■o  called  from  ita  letembUnce  to  the  Gnet  U» 
A.  Tbeae  mountaint  are  intereating,  J  I*  '^ 
otha  naon  than  tbat  they  lerved  ai  the  » 
wbencB  tbe  niaterialt  were  ofatamed  oat  of  *^ 
were  cmtlructed   the  wonderful   buildiap  v 
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which  Egypt  it  nistlj  diftinguiBbed.  The  fuper- 
ficial  extent  of  Egypt  has  been  ettimatea  at 
aboat  11,000  tquare  miles.  The  soil,  which 
is  prodaddre,  consisti  almost  excltuiTely  of  mud 
brought  down  and  deposited  by  the  river,  whose 
waten  are  indispensable  every  year  for  the  pui^ 
poses  of  agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
limits  of  tibeir  flow  are  the  limits  of  vegetation. 
The  Delta  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  deposits 
of  the  Nile,  and  but  for  the  waten  of  this  stream, 
carried  over  its  surface  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  would  soon  be  a  desert :  it  was  therefore 
with  propriety,  as,  indeed,  was  the  entire  country, 
teroied  « the  gift  of  the  Nile.'  The  agency  of  the 
stream  is  the  more  necessary  because  rain  very 
seldom  (alls  in  Lower  Egypt  The  land,  placed 
as  it  is  on  the  confines  of  Africa  and  Asia,  yet  so 
adjacent  and  accessible  to  Euroue,  in  itself  a 
garden  and  a  store-house,  may  wdl  have  held  an 
important  position  in  the  ancient  world,  and  can 
hardly  fail,  unless  political  influences  are  very 
adverse^  to  rise  to  a  commanding  attitude  in 
modem  times.  As  to  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants, nothing  very  definite  is  known.  Its  fer- 
tility would  doubtless  give  birth  to,  and  support, 
a  teeming  population.  In  very  remote  times  as 
many  as  8,000,000  of  souls  are  said  to  have  lived 
on  its  soil.  In  the  days  of  Diodorus  Siculus 
they  were  estimated  at  3,000,000.  Volney  made 
the  number  2,300,000.  The  present  government 
estimate  is  3,200,000,  which  seems  to  be  some- 
what beyond  the  fact  (Bowring*s  Report  on  Egypt 
w»d  Candia,  p.  i\ 

Egypt  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  great 
sections  at  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  the  country 
lying  south  of  that  point  being  designated  Upper 
Egypt,  that  north  of  it  Lower  Egypt  Upper 
Egypt  itself  was  divided  into  the  Tbebais  and 
the  Heptanomis  :  the  Thebais  extended  from 
Philas  to  Hermopolis ;  Heptanomis,  from  Hermo- 
polis  to  die  point  where  the  Delta  begins  to  form 
Itself.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  and  probably  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  whole  country  was  divided 
into  thirty-six  cantons  or  provinces  (Diod.  Sic.  i. 
54;  Strabo,  xvii.  l\  which  division  was  main- 
tained till  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  It  is  now 
composed  cf  24  departments,  which,  according  to 
the  French  system  of  geographical  arrangement, 
are  subdivided  into  arrondissements  and  cantons 
(Bowring^s  Report). 

The  Nile  is  never  mentioned  by  name  in  our 
translation  of  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  always 
called  the  river  of  Egypt,  although  the  word  Nile 

(vrD)  occurs  in  the  original   (Isa.  xzvii.  12 ; 

Josh.  XV.  4  ;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7).  In  these  places 
the  river  of  Egypt,  literally  the  Nile  of  the 
Egyptians,  is  spoken  of  as  the  boundary  of  Pales- 
tine. The  desert  appears  to  have  been  the  natural 
boundanr  between  Palestine  and  Egypt;  but 
map-makers,  agreeably  with  their  idea  of  the  pas- 
«ages  just  referred  to,  have  inserted  a  stream  in 
the  deMrt,  and  called  it  >Egyptus.  Yet  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  understanding  the  claim  of  the 
Jewish  writers  to  extend  Palestine,  say  to  the 
Pelusian  mouth  of  the  Nile,  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  8(»1oimmi  had  ports  on  the  Red  Sea. 

Till  within  a  few  years  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
and  the  termination  of  the  Niger  were  hid  in  alike 
mysterious  obscurity.  The  hitter  has  been  dis- 
oovendy  but  the  former,  notwithstanding  many 
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strenuous  eflbrts  and  some  pretence^  remain  to  re- 
ward the  enterprise  of  some  more  fortunate  travel- 
ler. The  various  branches  of  the  Nile  have  their 
rise  in  the  high  lands  north  of  the  equator.  The 
three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  are,  1.  the 
Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  River,  to  the  west,  which 
is  now  known  to  be  the  largest  and  longest ;  2. 
the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or  Blue  River,  in  the  centre ; 
3.  Hie  Tacasz^  or  Abara,  whidi  is  the  eastern 
branch.  The  Nile,  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Tacazi6  (17^  45'  north  lat)  down  to  its  entrance 
into  the  Mediterranean  (1200  geograf^ical  miles), 
receives  no  permanent  streams ;  but  in  the  rainy 
season  it  receives  wadys,  or  torrents,  from  the 
mounttuns.  The  annual  overflow  of  the  river, 
on  which  the  ancients  wrote  so  obscurely,  is  known 
to  arise  from  the  periodical  rains  which  fall 
within  the  tropics.  The  rich  alluvial  deposits 
which  the  Nile  spreads  over  Nubia  and  Egypt 
are  mainly  derived  through  the  Blue  River ;  the 
White  River,  or  longest  stream,  bringing  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Owing  to  the  yearly  d^oeit  of  alluv  ial 
matter,  both  the  bed  of  die  Nile  and  the  land  of 
Egypt  are  being  gradually  raised.  The  river 
proceeds  in  its  current  uniformly  and  quietly  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  miles  an  hour, 
always  deep  enough  for  navigation.  Its  water  is 
usually  blu^  but  it  becomes  of  a  deep  brick-red 
during  the  period  of  its  overflow.  It  is  salubrious 
whta  drunk,  meriting  the  encomiums  which  it 
has  so  abundantly  received.  On  the  river  the 
land  is  wholly  dependent.  If  the  Nile  does  not 
rise  a  sufficient  height,  sterility  and  dearth,  if  not 
£unine,  ensue.  An  elevation  of  sixteen  fathoms 
is  essential  to  secure  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Such,  however,  is  the  regularity  of  nature,  and 
such  the  faithfulness  of  God,  that  for  thousands 
of  years,  with  but  few  and  partial  exceptions, 
these  inundations  have  in  essential  particulars 
been  the  same.  The  waters  of  the  stream  are 
conveyed  ovor  the  surface  of  the  coimtry  by 
canals  when  natural  channels  fail.  During  toe 
overflow  the  land  is  literally  inundated,  and 
has  the  appearance  of  a  sea  dotted  with  islands. 
Wherever  the  waters  reach,  abundance  springs 
forth.  The  cultivator  has  scarcely  more  to  do 
than  to  scatter  the  seed.  No  wonder  that  a  river 
whose  waters  are  so  grateful,  salubrious,  and  bene- 
ficial, should  in  days  of  ignorance  have  been 
regarded  ]as  an  object  of  worship,  and  that  it  is 
stUl  revered  and  beloved. 

Well  may  Egypt  have  been  visited  as  a  granary 
by  the  needy  m  ancient  times  (Gen.  xii.  10; 
Exod.  xvi.  3 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9,  2).  Besides 
com,  the  country  produced  onions,  garlic,  beans, 
pumpkins,  cucumbers,  meloos^  flax,  cotton  and 
wine.  The  acacia,  sycamore,  palm,  and  fig-tree 
adorned  the  land ;  but  there  was  a  want  of  limber. 
The  Nile  produced  the  useful  papyrus,  and 
abounded  in  fish.  On  its  banks  lurked  the  croco- 
dile and  hippopotamus.  The  Egyptian  oxen  were 
celebrated  m  the  ancient  world  (Aristot  Hist, 
Aninu  viii.  28).  Horses  abounded  (1  Kings  z. 
28) ;  hence  the  use  of  war-chariots  in  fight  (Isa. 
xxxi.  1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  i.  45),  and  the  celebrity  of 
Egyptian  charioteers  (Jer.  xlvL  4 ;  EzeL  xvii.  15). 
The  land  was  not  destitute  of  mineral  treasures. 
Gold  mines  were  wrought  in  Upper  Egypt  (Diod. 
Sic.  iii.  12). 

The  climate  is  verv  regular  and  exceedingly 
hot ;  the  atmosphere  clear  and  shining ;  a  shade  is 
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not  caiilv  found.  Tbouib  rain  rallt  even  in  the 
winter  monthi  veiy  nitiy,  it  it  not  altogether 
wanting,  aa  wai  oqc«  believed.  Thunder  and 
lightning  are  still  more  unfrequoit,  and  are  w 
complelelf  divetled  of  their  terrific  qualitiee  that 
the  Egyptiaoa  never  aatociate  with  tlieta  the  idea 
of  deiliuctive  force.  Sboven  of  hail  daeoiding 
rrom  the  hilli  of  Sftia  ate  lometiinet  Icnmtn  to 
reach  the  coofine*  at  ^^pt.  The  formation  of 
ice  ii  very  uncommon.  Dew  ii  produced  in  great 
abundance.  The  wind  blowa  from  the  north  ftom 
Hay  to  September,  wben  it  *een  round  to  the 
ea*t,  aoumei  a  nutherlj  direction,  and  fluctualei 
till  the  cloee  of  April.  The  eoutheily  vernal 
windi,  travelling  the  arid  aandi  of  Africa,  are 
tnort  changeable  aa  well  aa  mott  uobealdiy.  The; 
form  the  limonm  or  aatntel,  and  have  proved 
fatal  to  caravans  and  even  to  Brmic*  (Viete  of 
Ancient  and  Modtra  Egypt,  Edin.  Cab.  Library). 
Miuquiloa,  lociuti,  fn>g>,  logetbet  with  ihe  plague, 
■"-e  nnall  poi,  and  lepnay,  aie  the  great  evili  of 


.  ^yptc-EIhlopiui  (the  TIrlnke  of  Scripture) 
E,  4.  lilhritpian  1  a,  Egrptin, 


The  moil  recent  inquiriea  hare  ihown  that  the 
eitmne  limit  at  Philee  wai  only  of  a  political 
nature ;  fin  the  native*  of  the  couDtry  below  it 
were  of  the  aame  race  as  those  who  lived  above 
lliat  spot — a  tribe  wliich  passed  down  into  the 
fertile  valley  of  the  Nile  from  its  original  abode 
in  the  south.  Tliete  Ethiopians  and  the  Egyp- 
tians were  not  negroes,  but  a  branch  of  the  great 
Caucasian  family.  Their  colour — at  least  the 
colour  of  the  higher  caato — was  hiown;  tlieir 
frame  ilender,  but  of  great  stroigth.  Their  speech, 
now  found  in  the  Coptic,  is  akin  to  the  Shemitio 
bmgues.  The  women  were  voy  fruitful  (Straho) 
ivj.  695  ;  Ueeren,  Ideea,  li.  3,  10). 

The  mode  of  life  of  (he  Egyptians  woi  influ- 
enceit  by  thrai  locality  :  thoae  who  dwelt  on  high 
lands  on  the  eait,  ai  well  as  thoK  who  dwelt  on 
tlie  manhy  flat  counliv  is  the  Delta,  were  shep- 
herds, aa  their  land  did  not  admit  cultivation. 
The  people  who  lived  along  the  Nile  became  fish- 
ermen and  sailors.  The  cultivated  part  of  the 
natives  who  lived  on  tiie  plains  and  over  the  lur- 
^oftbe  cflunlry  diligently  and  n»at  succev- 
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skill. 

On  ^is  natural  divenity  of  pursuits,  it  mil 
as  on  a  divenity  of  blood — for  borides  tbe  muts 
and  ruling  race  of  Ethiopians  were  oUien  *1» 
were  of  nomade  origin — was  founded  the  insd- 
tution  of  castes,  which  Egypt  had  in  tmimm 
with  India,  and  which  pervaded  the  oitire  Lifeitf 
the  riation.  Tbeae,  according  to  Herodotiu  (n. 
164),  were  seven  in  number  (comp.  Diod.  Sx.  L 
13).  The  ptTOtly  caste  was  the  most  hanssd 
and  infiutntioJ.  It  had  in  every  large  city  s 
temple  dedicatsd  to  the  deity  of  tbe  place,  togetiwr 
with  a  high  priest,  who  stood  neit  to  tbe  king  tnl 
restricted  his  power.  The  prieettMod  ^iosiinwl 
tbe  fioest  portions  of  the  country.  Iliey  weret^ 
judges,  physicians,  oitrologen,  aichileds, — iui 
word,  they  united  in  themselves  all  the  higtiM 
culture  and  rnost  distinguished  offices  of  tbe  Isnd, 
while  with  them  alone  lay  tradition,  literature 
and  the  sacred  writings.  This  class  exerted  tie 
most  decided  and  extensive  influence  m  the  col- 
lure  not  <Hi1y  of  their  own  country,  hut  of  tht 
world ;  for  during  the  brightest  pctiods  of  Gnosa 
itistory  the  love  of  knowledge  carried  into  Egypt 
men  who  have  done  much  to  Ibrm  tbe  chanets 
of  after  ages,  such  as  Solm,  Fythagmaa,  Aichyta^ 
Tbales,  Herodotus,  Plato,  and  ol'  ' 
xli.  8;  Eiod.vii.ll;  viii.ll; 
Antiq.  ii.  9,  2> 

Tbe  peculiaritia  of  the  ancieit  Egyptisii  oftk 
lower  castes  seem  to  have  survived  bnt,  aud  lo  be 
represented,  at  least  in  somepartjculartiby  theFel- 
Ishs  of  the  present  day.  licse  Fellahs  disehsrp 
all  the  duties  of  tilling  the  counliy  and  gathetiig 
its  rich  abundance.  They  are  a  quiet,  canttotfd, 
submissive  race,  always  living,  ttunugii  an  uDJuM 
government,  on  the  edg^  of  starvation,  yet  alwsji 
happy,  with  no  thought  for  Ihe  morrow,  no  ate 
tat,  no  interest  in,  political  changes.  '  Of  tk 
Fellahi  it  may  be  said,  as  was  said  by  Amioa  </ 
tbe  ancient  Egyptians:  "they  are  beet  alwap 
toiling,  always  toiling  for  others,  not  thenuelns,'' 
The  love  of  tbe  Fellah  for  his  country  and  liii 
Nile  is  an  all-absorbing  love.  Remove  him,  and 
he  perishes.  He  cannot  live  a  year  away  fnan  bit 
village  i  his  grave  must  be  where  bis  cradle  •u 
But  he  is  of  all  moi  most  submiiaive:  he  will 
rather  die  than  revolt;  resignation  is  his  pimii} 
virtue  ;  impatience  under  any  yoke  is  unkoen 
to  him  ;  his  life,  bis  faith,  his  law  ia  submiBdCk 
"Allah  Kerim!"  is  hit  hourly  consolation,  bitpo- 
petual  benediction, 
for  V 
there 

the  passion  for  conquest.  His  nationality  is  in  liii 
local  afieclions,  and  they  are  most  intense.  U^ 
this  race,  the  race  of  bri^t  eyes  and  beantihi 
forms,  it  is  impossible  to  look  without  desp  in- 
terest 1  of  all  the  gay,  the  gsycat ;  of  all  the  baaf 
made  for  happiness,  the  most  excitable.    If  dajirf 


_.„ They   an   Christians    L,    , 

trHnsmistion,  and  have  suFToed  centuries  of  avi 
persecutions  and  humiliations,  though  now  (brj 
seem  to  be  rising  in  impo(tanc«,  and  pnimiic  > 
fill   an  importaitt  page  in  tbe  fiitujre  htMoiy  i' 
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licti  of  dianmulstion,  raliehood,  and  meenneis, 
»hich  ilavwj  nerer  fojli  lo  eagCTder.  In  office 
tbty  Bie  the  scribe*,  the  oiilhineticiaiw,  the  meo- 
nireia,  the  clerki,— in  a  word,  (be  learned  ineD  of 
Uk  couDtiy.  Tha  language  which  thej  UM  in 
Ibeir  leligiou*  *er>ice<  it  the  aucieot  Egjjpttan,  or 
Coptic,  which,  however,  it  trainlated  into  Arabic 
(or  the  beoefit  of  the  laitf.  The  Copti  have  heoi 
noder-ertiinated  at  tSO,000  louli,  dirided  into 
twelve  epiicopal  dittricu,  the  hiilwpi  of  which 
unite  to  elect  a  [Mtriarch  (Bowring'a  Rtport). 

'  The  wiidom  of  ^ypt '  waa  a.  plaate  which, 
at  an  early  period,  paiaed  into  a  proverb,  to  high 
int  the  opinion  entertained  by  antiquity  of  ^ 
iinowledge  and  tkill  of  the  ancient  £gyptiu>i  (t 
KiDge  iv.  30  ;  Hend.  ii.  160 ;  Jowph.  Antiq.  vliL 
U;  Acti  vii.  23).  Nor,  a*  the  aei^uel  of  thii 
article  will  ihow,  were  there  wanting  lubelantial 
ruKOt  for  the  current  estimate.  If,  however, 
mtiquity  did  not  on  tlut  point  exceed  the  bonndi 
of  modenitioii,  very  certain  ia  It  that  men  of  later 
igei  are  chargeable  with  the  utmoat  eKtravagauca 
in  the  term*  wtilch  they  employed  wheo  tnakiDg 
OD  the  tobject  It  wai  long  tlwught  that  the 
hieroglyph  icalj  inicriptiani  on  tlie  moniunental 
reniaint  of  Egypt  conlained  tieatuia  of  wltdoin 
ua  lot  boundlea  than  hidden  ;  and,  indeed,  biero- 
gljrpbici  woe,  in  the  opinion  of  tome,  invented 
by  the  prieita  of  the  Und,  if  not  eipteeair  to  con- 
ceal their  knowledge  from  the  profane  vulgar,  yet 
■I  a  safe  receptacle  and  convenient  itoidiouie  Ibi 
their  myiteriou*  but  invaluable  doctrines.  Great, 
cotuequenti  y,  wa*  the  eipectatioii  of  the  public 
when  it  was  announced  tliat  a  key  hod  been  dit- 
covered  which  opened  the  portal  to  these  long- 
ccncealed   treaaurei.      The  letult  baa 


corrapoudent.  Onlypoitial  luccco  hainwarded 
the  latnui  Hhich  has  been  expended  on  the  attempt 
D  decyphei  iba  hieroglyphic!;  and   what  little 


light  hat  been  thus  obteined  It  neither  very  Tali 
able  in  itwelf,  nor  of  very  high  prumiae  in  regard 
to  what  may  yet  be  kept  under  cloudi  and  eha- 
dowt.  Men  of  prafound  Learning,  great  acuteness 
uf  mind,  and  diatinguiahed  reputation  have  en- 
gt^ed  and  penevered  in  the  inquiry  :  it  ia  impot- 
tible  to  tCudy  without  aflvanlage  the  writinga  of 
auch  pertOTu  aa  Zoega,  Alterhlad,  Young,  Cham- 


no  progRsi  hai  been  made  in  (he  undeitaking ; 
hut,  after  all,  the  concluiiOD*  and  poaitiona  which 
have  been  drawn  and  aet  forth  are  only  in  a  few 
cawa  (comparatively)  deGnite  and  unimpeachable 
(Heeren,  Idtan,  ii.  1,  4  ;  Quatiemere,  RKhercket 
lur  la  langue  ei  ia  litleratuTa  dt  l'£gyplt\ 

The  little  that  waa  known  in  cLaaiical  dmee  on 
the  aubject  of  (he  bierogLypiuca  ia  found  in  a  few 
pataagea  of  a  few  Greek  wriCeit  (Herod,  ii.  36  ; 
biod.  Sic  Imi.  3,  4 ;  Clem.  Alet  Strom.  v.> 
the  veiT  import  of  which  waa,  if  [at  all,  very  im- 
perfectly undetitood  till  ncent  inteatigationa 
threw  (be  li^t  of  fact  upon  their  vorda.  A  brief 
expDiition  will  put  the  reader  into  poaieinDn  of 
the  moat  important  bntha  cnnneclcd  with  the 
■abject.  We  premiie,  however,  that  unanimity 
by  no  meant  prevula  among  the  wiiten  who  bare 
a  right  to  be  conaidered  aa  authoriliei. 

"Hie  knowledge  of  bieroglypbica  which  we  at 
pnaoit  poMeat  owct  it*  origin  to   the  Boeetia 


itone,  which  la  now  )n  (he  Britlab  Muaeum.  Thia 
■tone  wa>  found  by  the  French  among  the  ruina 
of  Fort  St.  Julian,  which  ia  ailuated  near  the 
Dtouth  of  the  Koaetta  branch  d(  Uie  Nile,  and 
waa  given  up  (u  (lie  Engliah  in  occotdoQce  with 
the  tenui  of  the  treaty  of  Aleianilria.    It  ia  lup- 


'ii/m^t) 


''BAFtArYsf* 


poaed  to  hare  been  aculptured  about  B.C.  IBS, 
and  coDtaim  a  decree  in  bonoar  of  Ptolemy  V. 

alHphana)  written  in  three  diSeient  chataeta*. 
e  of  th^  ia  Greek,  and  a  part  of  it  bat  been 
explained  to  itate  that  the  decree  waa  ordered  to 
be  written  in  Sacred,  Enchorial,  and  Greek 
writing.  Dr.  Young  waa  the  flrat  (hat  attempted 
to  decipher  (hia  inacription ;  in  which  he  jArtially 
■ucceeded  by  counting  the  recurrence  of  the  more 
marked  cliaracten  in  the  hieioglyiAica,  and  com- 
paring tliem  with  tbne  tliat  occurred  about  the 
>ame  number  of  timet  in  the  Greek.  Cbam- 
pollion  and  Wiikinion  have  followed  up  Dr. 
Young't  diacoveriei  with  great  ingenuity,  and  we 


obatacles,  liowever,  tbia  temaint  in  the  way,  vi 
that  the  Roietta  atone  wai  iculptuted  about  193 
B.C.  and  in  Lower  Egypt;  while  the  major  part 

previouac«nturiea,and  are  found  in  Upper  Egypt 
Hieroglyphic*  are  written  either  Irom  left  to 
right  or  right  to  left;  though  aometimea  the 
colunmt  are  to  narrow  lliat  they  may  be  almtat 
taid  to  be  written  tcoxa  top  to  bottom.  They  are 
portly  pictorial ;  thua  '  ai,' '  gooae,'  '  temple,'  are 
reproented  by  picturet  or  pictorial  lymboli  of  ao 
ox.  Sic.  At  other  timet  they  an  phonetic,  and 
written  by  an  alphabet  of  about  140  letlen,  of 
which  many  are  tynonymoua ;  tome  bein^  adapted 
for  writing,  othert  for  sculpture ;  foine  m  un  at 


an  mrlio  pfriod,  otbo*  at  a  lata.  The  pmreti 
of  theK  letten  an  detennined  by  the  nanua  uT 
the  kings  in  whicfa  thrj  an  found;  but  aj  thia 
cannni  be  done  vrrj  eiactlj',  Ihey  are  generallj 


lately  between  Ibe  voweli,  or  p  and  fh,  and  athn 
cognate  letten.  The  name*  of  Miiereigni  we 
alwayi  written  within  a  ring  or  cartouche :  tlioie 
of  any  other  penon  an:  diitinguiilied  by  a  aitting 
figure  following  them  :  beiidei  theae,  there  ii 
DOtbing  to  maA  the  diSersice  between  a  letter 
and  a  pctorial  lymtioL  In  nnie  words  the 
meaning  It  eipreaied  twice ;  once  by  a  phonetic 
combination ;  and  again,  by  a  pictoria]  aymbol ; 
in  othen  the  more  imimtant  part  it  lymbolical, 
and  the  grammatical  termination  ia  ipell.  Some- 
timea  alio  we  find  a  ipecies  of  abbreviation ;  tbiu 
the  word  ox  would  be  eiprCMed  by  the  Grat  letter 
of  tkie  Coptic  word  signifying  ox. 

It  ia  manifeat  that  the  hieroglypliict  which 
were  either  purely  picloiial  or  aymbolic  would  be 
inadequate  to  expreas  every  part  of  speech.  Every 
language  must,  except  at  iu  very  commancement, 
have  tome  word*  whicb,  taken  alone,  are  void  of 
meaning;  and  uiileaa  those  who  apeak  it  are 
entirely  lesaiated  from  other  uationi,  tbey  mutt 
have  occaiion  to  expreu  foreign  namea  and  terma 
in  theit  own  tongue,  and  write  them  in  tbeir  own 
character,  if  they  are  iufficicnlly  advanced  in 
civiliiatioD  to  poateat  the  art  of  writing.  Now 
the  Egyptiant,  at  the  period  fmm  which  their 
existing  monuments  can  be  dated,  woe  the  most 
civiiiied  nation  on  earth,  and,  though  debarred 
from  trading  with  (breignen  beTore  the  time  of 
Peammeticus,  they  w 


tbenn 


exprened  only  oy  cbaiacten  which  atood  foe 
tDundt,  and  thia  necessity  may  be  tuppowd  to 
have  given  rite  to  a  third  kiikd  of  hieioglyphica, 
called  by  M.  Champollion  uhonetie.  That  a 
certain  number  were  »  employed  is  beycod  a 
doubt,  and  the  principle  on  which  then  flgnrta 
ware  selected  for  that  porpoae  hia  piobably  be<n 
aacertained ;  it  was  appaioitly  uiii,  that  the 
name*  of  tbings  (i.e.  Ibe  words)  auggealed  by 
tbete  hietoglypbica  began  by  the  sound  or  letter 
which  they  were  taken  to  lament.  Thui  an 
eagle,  which  in  Egyptian  oi  Coptic  it  aiom,  ei- 
pmsed  the  letter  a ;  a  cetiier.  in  Egyptian  btrbt, 
the  letter  b,  and  to  on.  This  principle  being 
admitted,  it  fullowt  that  the  number  of  flguw 


■Imoft  wiUuut  limit,  aa  any  hiecoglyphic  might 
■tand  fix  the  firri  letta  of  iti  name;  but  K) 
GOpioui  an  alphabet  would  have  been,  even  to  a 
rutiv^  a  coustaiit  sourca  of  error.  The  cha- 
racters, therefore,  so  employed  were  toon  fixed; 
and,  as  far  Ba  has  been  hitherto  ascertairied, 
eighteen  or  nineteen  was  the  largest  number  at- 
aigiked  to  any  une  letter,  while  tome  have  only 
one  01  two.  By  this  variety  (he  Egyptiana  were 
able  to  eiercist  a  faculty  held  in  high  eateem 
among  their  eaitem  neigfahoun — that  of  convey- 
ing ■  double  meaning  by  the  same  sign,  and  of 
expressing  covert  allusiims  not  gaierally  compre- 
hensible. Thus  the  lion  is  put  for  the  /^  in 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander,  because  they  were  powe> 
ful  kings ;  the  ram  for  the  6  in  Anubii^  beeanie 
It  wai  sacred  to  (hat  god,  &c. 


t  ftr  the  poipoae  of  wtitii^  itrictly  ■ 
I,  there  was  a  less  omamoita]  and  nae 


tbeni 

Thit  is  called  by  Stiabo  and  Plii 
writing,  the  hinoglyphica  being,  a*  uk  ii«^ 
Importt,  peculiar  to  sculpture.  It  is  chidy  bj 
means  of  the  hietoglypbica  that  we  sie  oisbM 
to  read  the  hieratic  writing,  the  latter  beinf,  far 
the  most  part,  an  abbreviated  way  at  vHting  b 
former.     The  Roeetta   stone    caatained   the  ■■ 


criptioB 


t  of 


demotic  ot  enchorial.  It  is  to  Dr.  Yoon  tin 
we  owe  the  graBter  part  of  our  knowledge  so  tm 
subject  He  was  greatly  ansted  by  the  da- 
coverj  of  two  ot  three  papyri  written  in  >k» 
chaiBCter  with  Qieek  translatians,  the  eariioli' 
which  dtttet  in  the  reign  of  Piammetiens  abdrt 
B.C.  650.  An  alphabet  bat  been  ronoeil  fm 
Greek  proper  name* ;  ftom  which  it  appeals  Ifal 
the  few  words  which  we  can  decipher  an  Copk. 
In  this  writing  the  bieraglyphics  bare  alaul 
wholly  disappeared,  though  stane  atill  affiv 
scattered  hete  and  thoe. 

Tiie  last  statement  wortiy  of  attentiai  whjdi 
hat  come  under  the  writer's  notice  in  ceonectiBi 
with  hiemglyphict  it  that  ofWatboi  (Art*.  A»- 
tiguit.  and  Cinm.  of  Egypt,  p.  I,  sqi-^  "^ 
thinkt  he  baa  discovered  that  toe  coautructiiai  if 
the  hieroglyphic  '  namet  and  Manitiuds*  of  te 
ancient  nuHiarchi  bear  a  resemblance  to  tie 
quartering  of  arms  in  modem  hcraJdrj-     Hnce 


from  the  namet  and  tlandai^  of  a  king  we  D>T 
often  learn  his  extraction,  paternal  and  matenu, 
and,  whm  riot  descended  from  the  rngningi>- 
raily,  what  his  claim  was  to  the  thronev  Tl* 
writ™  alto  holds  that  different  jAysiogoiaDi* 
each  cbaiacterittio  of  a  difleroil  royal  ftiaily, 
ate  dittinctly  traceable  in  the  portraiti  irf  At 
kingt  pamneA  m  the  walls  of  the  ancieot  n^ 
numentt,  *  The  Egyptian  physiognDmy,  lb 
Ethiopian,  and  the  iDixtute  of  the  two,  may  S^ 
he  plainly  recogttited.  Even  the  cbanctsiiM 
lineaments  of  the  different  families  purely  Sgr?" 
tian  ate  accurately  given.'  '  The  facte,'  he  cW 
tinuea, '  deducible  from  thoe  two  source*  coolIrB 
and  illustrate  each  other.  Together,  they  tow 
a  new  light  ai  the  whole  period  of  mcmoniOiliu 
history,  commOTcing  withm  a  few  cHituria  ■ 
the  flood ;  render  plain  and  certain  what  ■** 
before  doubtAil  and  obscure  in  mtices  of  aocisl 
Egypt  scattered  in  sacied  and  pro&ne  hiMT> 
arid  fumiah  a  clue  to  the  maies  of  the  Km'' 
thonian  dynasties.' 

Tlie  diSculties  that  oppose  the  <b 


EGTPT. 

atiattOoTj  Egjiptun  chranolog;  tn  gnat  and 
numerous.  Tlw  mart  dUtinguiidini  wrilen  diflec 
egngioiul;  in  theii  itaMoieDt*.  Newton  plscca 
Shtifaak  about  the  middle  of  the  loith  centurr 
before  oui  cm;  LTaber  diet  bim  at  B.C.  US9. 
One  cbnodloftn'  determina  the  epoeb  of  ileaa, 
fim  kitiB  of  Egrpt,  at  about  b.o.  2231 ;  Cham- 
uollion  deducei  from  the  iaiiie  autboritic*  tbat  he 
IiTed  6000  yean  before  Hohammnl.  Ziaj 
%jptiao  monarch  hul  eennd  name*.  The 
writuigi  which  we  possen  on  Egyptian  hittory 
an  eitber  fngmrnlj,  oi  mutually  craillicting,  or 
of  too  late  a  date  to  be  of  great  ralue.  The 
copyiiti  of  Honetho  give  diverae  leporta  of  what 
Ibey  piofea  to  gitote  from  hli  wortc.  Mythology 
it  blsided  with  lilitor;,theoi7  with  fact,  and  men 
conjectures  and  playi  of  the  &ncy  aie  reported 
with  a  gravity  of  roannei  which  ii  luipaned  only 
by  the  creduUty  to  which  tliey  owe  their  biith  and 
their  cnrreucy. 

Varioue  eObiti,  bowever,  hare  been  made  to 
nmove  difficultiei,  lecnicile  cmtradictioiu,  and 
harmDiiiie  diBoaance*.  The  lucceu  hai  been 
br  Innn  diatioguiElKd.  Sbaipe^  in  hit  Early 
Hittory  of  Egypt,  hai  laboured  fbr  tfai*  puipoee 
by  cmlracting  the  ordinary  ebnmolagical  penod, 
and  by  the  hypotheiii  oftereral  contemporaneoui 
dyuutiee,  ruling  in  Lower  m  ia  Upper  Egypt 
The  earlieat  event  which  he  Kenu  to  admit,  u 
aKertained  with  exactneM,  ii  Che  capture  of  Jeiu- 
■alem  by  Shijhak,  in  Hie  fifth  year  of  king  Rebo- 
boBm,  B.o.  970.  Wathen  (ut  lupra),  arailing 
him«elf  of  the  diKOverin  made  by  olben  and  by 
bimeelff  in  decypbmng  the  iculptured  language 
of  the  ancient  numumenu,  hai,  in  biiownopiniuUf 
!pme  far  to  clear  away  previoualy  exiating  diffi- 
cultiei,  to  bring  the  fragmenlary  accounta  of 
ancisit  miteia  into  accoraanee,  and  to  ofler  to 
the  world  a  definite,  connMent,  and  tnutwoithy 
Egyptian  chionology.  The  author  (p.  79)  layi 
coniidoable  itnH  on  the  fact  that,  in  almoit 
every  initanc*^  when  Hebrew  hiatoty  is  interwoven 
with  Egyptian,  the  chionolvgy  which  he  hoi  de- 
vdoped  tBimoniiea  with  tbat  of  the  aaaedwritsi 
»  determined  by  Archbiibop  Uaher  in  the  Eng- 
liih  Bible.  ■  'Aum  Uaber'i  date  for  Feleg,  m 
wboae  days  the  earth  was  divided  (1  Chnm.  i.  19) 
i)  B.C.  2217  ;  that  of  Meuo,  the  first  king  of 
Egypt,  is  bne  fixed  at  B.C.  2233.'  Other  cor- 
lennndraiciee  are  the  Exodiu,  Engliab  Bibl^ 
IlHl;  Wathen,  1489;  Shisbak'a  csptureof  Jeru- 
•aleni,  07 1 ;  his  accanion,  according  to  Wathen, 
990;  Fhaiaoh-Necbo  slew  Joaiah,  610  ;  hii  ac- 
canm,  618.  On  which  it  teems  auffldent  to 
nmatk  that,  even  laldng  theae  and  the  one  or 
two  other  stataneuts  made  by  the  author  do  Ibe 
point,  to  be  as  be  has  set  them  forth,  they  neither 
oo  nor  can  effect  much  for  fixing  with  cotainty 
luaWrical  events,  ao  long  a*  doubts  are  entertained 
whether  Uaher'a  chronology  iteelf  ia  correct,  and 
so  IcDg  a*  uncettaloty  prevails  generally  in  rela- 
^<>n  to  Ibe  strict  chtcoological  period  of  the  Old 
TMament  history  [Chbokoloot]. 

What,  however,  we  know  to  be  ddnite,  and 
wlieve  lo  be  aceuiate  in  its  diaclonuo,  and  what 
*<  judge  to  be  lar  more  impirtant  in  an  historical 
rtUtiiw,  ia  to  be  found  m  the  paintingt  and 
■oilptuiea  with  which  (be  Egyptiana  left  tbe  walla 
"tOmr  tombs  and  templea  decorated  in  fimna  and 
eoluun  which  have  not  yet  iaded  ftom  the  sigbL 
u  n  trae  that  ihew  inrfft.i-j«  of  teal  picture  writ- 


ing may  da  little  far  fixing  the  epoch  of  Ibe  ac- 
cession of  a  king  or  the  teiminstion  <^  a  dynasty. 
Yet  in  this  they  an  not  entirely  mute.    Among 


.    [Int. 


notPlctiuedTonib.] 


the  innumenble  mursl  seulpturea  in  the  temple 
at  Ksmak,  Champollion  disoaieied  one  in  which 
a  king,  ^eahonk  (Shiahak),  ia  presenting  captiTes 
of  various  nations  to  hij  God  as  trophies  of  vic- 
tory. One  of  these,  distinguished  by  a  long  beard 
and  Jewish  phpit^omy,  b»ra  the  hiemglyphical 
title  Youdah  Malek,  king  of  Judah.  But  for  any 
practical  purpose,  the  determination  of  a  date,  or 
the  identiHcalion  of  an  eveo^  ia  of  amalt  couipa- 
rative  moment ;  and  far  too  much  importance  hai 
been  attached  (0  mere  chroDological  aelaila.  To 
learn  when  an  Egyptian  or  ChineM  king  ascended 
the  throne,  or  departed  this  lil^  may  gistify  the 
antiquary  or  even  reward  much  learned  toil,  but 
the  world  at  large  has  an  interest  in  history  in  tbe 
main,  if  not  eiclnsively.aafar  as  it  discloses  what 
moi  thought,  felt,  did ;  what  they  hoped,  feared, 
and  achieved  in  the  days  of  old ;  thereby  aflbiding 
to  poaterity  warnings,  encouragement,  light,  and 
impulse.  Now  for  these  highly  important  pur- 
poses die  mMt  abundant  materials  aie  presented 
in  Egypt,  and  may  be  found  described  in  the 
works  of  Champollion,  Wilkinson,  and  olhen. 
Let  any  one  visit  the  Egyptian  gallery  in  the 
British  Huseum,  and  he  will  be  aurprued  and 
deLghted  to  find  Egypt  almost  reaiucitated.  Tbe 
tombs  have  givai  up  th^r  dead.  Buried  trea- 
sures, over  whose  silence  coituria  had  rolled  b»- 
(bre  our  era  began,  crowd  on  the  sight  and  gratify 
the  mind.  And  paintings,  loo,  strike  the  eye, 
which  may  not  indeed  conform  very  exactly  to 
the  laws  of  perspective,  but  which  lay  open,  and 
set  before  the  ^lectator,  the  Egyptian,  as  he  waa 
in  tlie  days  of  his  glory  and  pride.  Indeed,  from 
the  painting*  and  seulpturea  which  have  been  die- 
covered  and  described,  we  are  enabled  to  follow 
this  most  siisular  and  deeply  interotmg  people 
Ihmugh  all  the  rlsTt  of  society,  through  all  the 
operations  of  scioice  and  husbandry,  into  tbe  bana- 
actirais  of  public  life,  tbe  details  ofbouje-keeping, 
the  acbievemmts  of  war,  tbe  amusement!  of  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  feasting,  and  tbe  soleimi  ritei  of  a 
moat  august  and  impoeing  religious  ceicmoniaL 

Amid  the  various  profane  authors  who  have 
writtai  more  or  leea  in  detail  oo  Egypt  (see  a  liat 
of  fitem  in  ^latpe'a  Early  Bittory  of  Egypt, 
Loodon,  1836,  p.  3),  and  after  all  the  Ubont 
that  has  beoi  bestowrd  on  the  attem^todecyt^er 
the  hieroglyphics,  tbe  Bible  remams  our  best 
and  fullest  authority  for  the  early  history  of  fite 
coonCry.  His  history,  it  is  true,  it  not  presented 
in  a  chRHKiIogical  ssiet  of  events,  nor  supplied 
reepecting  any  period  with  nice  exactitude  and 
minute  detail*.  The  diacloture*  made  by  in- 
tcripckni  on  public  buildings,  of  kings,  wais,  and 


EGYPT. 

/,  wbeo  vepifled  u  to  aga,  and 
placed  in  Iheir  pobohle  order  by  tbe  aid  of  learn- 
ing and  criticUtn,  nvnl  more  ai  to  the  dynania 
■od  individual  nrereigni  -,  but  oa  tuch  infumw 
boD,  even  wben  free  from  doubt,  and  most  accu- 
rate^ little  leal  value  can  be  let ;  vbila  d;e  Bible 
■uppliei,  either  by  eipieM  ttaleinent  or  obvioiu 
implication,  beta  and  prlociplei  wtuch  coutituta 
gwaine  hittury,  and  gobi  la  gire  ti>e  pail  all  tbe 
value  which  it  can  poaseu  foi  the  men  of  then 
times.  And  what  malm  theie  tliiclanirea  the 
mora  valuable  ia  not  only  that  they  irear  tbe 
cbaimcter  of  gramme  and  uncorrupted  biitory^ — 
free  from  the  tatae,  deep,  and  unnatural  colouring! 
of  mythology  ;  hut  that  Ihey  relate  to  the  earlint 
foma  of  oiviliied  life,  and  to  i^e«  over  which  pro- 
fane hittoriana  hare  left  tbe  thicteat  dorknaM. 
Nanationa  and  implicalLoni,  rich  u  the  Bible 
aObidi  in  regard  to  tbe  early^hiatory  of  l^gypl, 
want  no  conotiotation ;  they  wear  in  their  natutal- 
iKia,  aimplicity,  and  correapondence  with  what 
would  be  expected  in  theagea  to  which  they  refer, 
evidsice  that  they  repreaent  actual  realities  which 
iMHK  can  reiiit  who  hare  atudied  eitbet  human 
nature  or  human  aociety.  Still  it  may  not  be  au- 
fiererogatory  to  remark  that  the  little  which  leam- 
mg  and  iriduitry  have  aucceeded  in  extxadiiig 
fnjm  the  munumoital  inacriptjona,  and  the  very 
great  deal  which  funereal  and  religioui  paintinga 
have  of  late  made  known ;  and,  indeed  all,  from 
whatever  lource  gathered,  that  we  know  of  the 
country  and  ill  ioatiCuticoa  and  utogea,  are  in 
entire  liarmony  with  what  the  Scripture!  directly 
or  indirectly  teach  reajjecting  Egypt.  Uore  than 
one  eflurt  hai  indeed  been  made  to  ctcrobarate 
the  truth  of  Scriptural  hiatory,  by  letting  forth  a 
certain  correepondency  alleged  to  ejtitt'  between 
the  reaulta  of  modem  diicovery,  and  datea  and 
eventa  found  in  tbe  aacrtd  votiune.  Nor  would 
we  deny  that  the  time  may  arrive  when  Rich  a 
comapondency  will  aj^MU  to  reat  on  tbe  aureat 
VDUcben,  a>  in  one  or  two  initancea  it  may 
do  even  in  tlie  actual  ttate  of  kiiowledge.  But 
chronology  mint  aMume  a  more  definite  and' 
lain  form  before,  whatever  may  be  learnt 
the  monument!  of  Egypt,  any  hiitorical  relstion- 
■bip  between  the  Bible  and  oifaer  lourcea  of  know- 
ledge touching  Kgypt  can  be  accurately  aicer- 
tained  and  latiifactorily  eitabliabed.  Meanwhile, 
by  theae  imperfect  attempts,  even  luipicion  may 
be  engendered,  and  certainly  there  ia  a  riak  leat 
Itw  mind  ahould  he  drawn  off  Ihnn  a  apbere  of 
cvidoice  which  ia^  no  leaa  atiiking  iLan  it  ii  lull 
and  aaliabctory.  It  ia,  we  had  almoat  aaid, 
enough,  it  ia  certainly  a  lay  great  point  to  have 
atcertained  beyond  doubt  that  the  Egypt  of  the 
Bible  ia  Egypt  indeed,  not  a  fiction,  nor  an  im- 
poaturc,  nor  a  blunda — aa  writen  of  dte  Voltaire 
aohool  would  perauade  the  world — but  a  reality, 
ao  far  aa  it  goe^  a  picture  coined  fmax  actual 
life. 

We  learn  ftom  the  Old  Tcatament  that  while 
tbe  Jewi,  tbe  eailieat  nation  that  hat  banded 
down  to  u*  the  hiitury  of  ita  riae  and  civiliiation, 
were  yet  a  tribe  of  wandering  ahepberda,  under 
Abraham,  depending  aolely  uprai  the  unbought 
gifta  of  natiue,  who,  when  tbey  had  exhauated 
one  diitrict,  inatead  of  cultivating  it,  drove  oft 
their  flocka  in  aeaich  of  a  new  paature.gTound, 
af\er  the  nianner  of  tbe  American  Indiana  i  the 
Egyptiaol  were  acquainted  with  agriculture  and 
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all   thoK  arta   of   civiliiation 

1   indicate    a  locial    exiateoce,    exloiding 
backwarda  for  at  Inat  aeveral  ago.     Hiia  ii  an- 

remaiiu  that  have  aurvived  the  ravage*  of  abate 
thirty  csiluriea;  for  while  the  laraelite*,  unde 
the  immediate  auccoaon  of  Joahua,  woe  (till 
warring  with  tbe  Canoanitea  for  the  pUKeaim  tl 
tbe  land  of  promiaa.  or  yet  earlier,  while  they 
were  yet  alavea  in  Egypt,  that  moat  intemthi!; 
land  wa>  diatinguigbed  for  palacea,  tempka,  pn- 
ticoa,  obeliak*,  atatuei,  and  canali,  which  dectaR 
that  they  had  been  pr>c«ded  by  a  long  period  a( 
civiliiation,  and  which  atilt  remain  the  admin- 
tion  of  the  world.  Tbe  pyramid)  o(  Lower  Egypt, 
requirinj!  for  their  iiection  the  leaat  quantity  i^ 
architectural  knowledge,  no  elegance  of  deai^ 
no  taite  in  detail,  might  ponibly  have  been  die 
work  of  moi  driven  by  taak-maalen  to  ^ir  daily 
labour ;  but  that  the  palacea,  lomha,  and  lemplca 
of  Upper  %ypt,  which  pment  to  u*  the  HLrli« 
known  inatancea  of  architecture,  •eulptore,  and 
uiintiug ;  the  coloao]  atatun  of  Amenoph  and 
Rameaei,  requiring  conoderable  anatomical  know- 
ledge for  tbe  original  deaigu,  and  a  mechanica] 


■kill  in  the  eieoition,  eieeedinf;  perhapi  ttm 
that  of  the  Greeks  Ibemaelvei ;  the  vart  worki  f" 
inigation ;  and  the  conect  division  of  Uie  lalai- 
dar,  implying  great  knowledge  of  matheml^c*— 
that  therc  tbould  have  been  the  worki  of  a  people 
auflering  under  political  diaadvanta^ea,  and  nrt 
hi  advanced  in  all  0«  orli  and  refinement!  of 
aocial  lif^  would  contradict  all  that  obBFrratiMi 
or  hiitnry  hai  made  known.  Some  comidenblr 
d^ree  tbefefoie  of  political  freedom,  as  well  "  * 
hi^  cultivation,  moat  at  on  early  period  bare 
been  enjoyed  by  the  Egypdana. 

In  Gen.  x.  we  find  the  colaninlion  of  Em* 
traced  up  to  tlie  immediate  childrm  of  Noab,  Iw 
it  ia  there  atated  lliat  Miiraim  waa  die  aeciod  xn 
of  Ham,  who  waa  himielf  the  aecond  amotNoali. 
Inmiedialely  after  |1b»B  gentalogical  elatetneoti 
the  aacred  narrative  (Gen.  xii.)  informi  ua  tint  lt« 
patriarch  Abraham  ,'prea(ed  by  lamine,  wentdcnni 
(about  B.C.  leaO)  into  Esypt,  where  it  appeaniK 
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found  a  monarch,  a  court,  ^ncor  and  lervants, 
and  where  he  found  also  tlxMe  suppliei  of  food 
which  the  well-known  fertility  of  the  country  had 
led  him  to  leek'there;  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  favour  which  his  wife  had  won  in  the 
reigning  Pharaoh*s  eyes  procured  him  sheep  and 
oxen,  as  well  as  he-asses,  and  men-servants,  and 
maid-servants,  and   she^asses  and  camels.      In 
Gen.  xxi.  9,  mention  is  made  in  the  case  of 
Ishmael,  the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  whose 
mother  took  him  a  wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt^ 
of  a  mixed  race  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Chaldaeans,  a  race  which  in  after  times  became 
a  great  nation.   From  this  mixture  of  races  it  has 
been  supposed  the  Arabs  (Il*\^, '  mixed  people  *) 
had  their  name  (Sharpens  Early  Hiat,  of  Effypty 
p.  11).     In  G^en.  xxxix.  begins  the  interesting 
story  of  Joseph's  being  carried  down  to  Egypt, 
with  all  its  important  consequences  for  the  great- 
grandchildren of  Abraham.    The  productiveness 
of  the  cotmtry  is  the  allurement,  famine  the  im- 
pulse.   Attendant  circumstances  show  that  Egypt 
was  then  famous  also  for  its  commercial  pursuits ; 
and  die  entire  narmtive  gives  the  idea  of  a  com- 
plex system  of  society  (about  b.c.  1720),  and  a 
well-constituted  yet  arbitrary  form  of  government. 
As  in  eastern  courts  at  later  periods  of  history, 
elevation  to  hig^  offices  was  marked  and  sudden. 
The  slave  Joseph  is  taken  from  prison  and  from 
impending  death,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  prime 
vixier,  and  is  entrusted  with  making  provision  for 
an  approaching  dearth  of  food,  which  ne  had  him- 
self foretold,  during  which  he  effects  in  favour  of 
the  ruling  sovereign  one  ef  the  greatest  revolutions 
of  property  which  history  has  recorded.      The 
high  consideration  in  which  the  priestly  caste 
was  held  is  apparent    Joseph  himself  marries  a 
daughter  of  the  priest  of  On.     Out  of  respect 
towardi^  as  well  as  by  the  direct  influence  of,  Jo- 
seph, the  Hebrews  were  well  treated.    The  Scrip- 
tural record,  however,  distinctly  states  (xlvi.  34) 
that  before   the  descent  of  Israel  and  his  boos 
*  every  sh^iherd*  was  '  an  abominatitm  unto  the 
Egyptians.'     The  Hebrews,  whose  *  trade  had  been 
about  cattle,'  must  have  been  odious  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Egyptians,  yet  are  they  expressly  permitted 
to  dwell  *  m.  the  best  of  the  land'  (xlvii.  6),  which 
is  identified  with  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  place 
which  the  Israelites  had  prayed  might  be  assigned 
to  them,  and  which  they  obviously  desired  on  ac- 
count of  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  to  their  way 
of  life  as  herdsmen.     Having  settled  his  lather 
and  family  satisfactorily  in  the  land,  Joseph  pro- 
ceeded to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  a  nungry 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  converted  the  tenure 
of  all  property  from  freehold  into  tenancy-at-will, 
with  a  rent  charge  of  one-fifth  of  the  produce, 
leaving  their  lan(b,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
priests ;  and  thus  he  gave  another  evidence  of  the 
greatness  of  their  power. 

The  richness  of  Goshen  was  favourable,  and 
the  Israelites  '  grew  and  multiplied  exceedingly,' 
so  that  the  land  was  filled  with  them.  But  Jo- 
seph was  now  dead;  time  bad  passed  on,  and 
there  rose  up  a  new  king  (probably  one  of  a  new 
dynasty)  which  knew  (Exod.  i.  8)  not  Joseph, 
having  no  personal  knowledge,  and  it  may  be  no 
definite  information  of  his  services  :  who,  becom- 
ing jealous  of  the  increase  of  the  Hebrews,  set  about 
persecuting  them  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
diminishing  their  numbers  and  crippling  their 


power.  Severe  task-masters  are  therefore  aet  orer 
them ;  heavy  tasks  are  imposed ;  the  Hebrews  are 
compelled  to  build  *  treasure  cities,  Pithom  and 
Raamses.'  It  is  found,  however,  that  they  only 
increase  the  more.  In  omsequence,  their  burdens 
are  doubled  and  their  lives  made  bitter  with  hard 
bondage  TExod.  i.  14),  *  in  morter  and  in  brick, 
and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field.'  Their 
first-bom  males,  moreover,  are  doomed  to  destruc- 
tion the  moment  they  come  into  being.  The 
deepest  heart-burnings  ensue;  hatred  arises  be- 
tween the  oppressor  and  the  oppressed ;  the  Israel- 
ites seek  revenge  in  private  and  by  st^th  (Exod. 
ii.  12).  At  last  a  higher  pow^  interferes,  and 
the  afflicted  race  is  permitted  to  quit  Egypt  At 
this  time  Egypt  appears  to  have  been  a  well- 
peopled  and  well-cultivated  cowitry,  with  nu- 
merous cities,  under  a  despotic  monarch,  sur- 
rounded by  officers  of  his  court  and  a  life-guard. 
There  was  a  ceremonial  at  audience,  a  distinction 
of  ranks,  a  state-prison,  and  a  prime  minister. 
Great  buildings  were  carried  on.  There  was  set 
i^iart  from  die  rest  of  ihe  people  an  order  of 
priests  who  probably  filled  offices  in  the  civil 
government;  the  priest  of  Midian  and  the  priest 
of  On  seem  to  have  ruled  over  the  cities  so  named. 
There  was  in  the  general  class  of  iniests  an  order 
— ^wise  men,  sorcerers,  and  magicians — who  had 
char^  of  a  certain  secret  knowledge ;  there  were 
ph3rsicians  or  embalmers  of  the  dead ;  the  royal 
army  contained  chosen  captains  and  horsemen 
and  chariots.  The  attention  which  the  people  at 
large  paid  to  agriculture,  and  the  fixed  notions  of 
property  which  they  in  consequence  had,  made 
them  hold  the  shepherd  or  nomade  tribes  in  ab- 
horrence, as  freebooters  only  less  dangerous  than 
hunting  tribes. 

The  ill  feelings  which  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  exiode  from  £^ypt 
had  occasioned  served  to  keep  the  Israelites  and 
the  Egyptians  strangers,  if  not  enemies,  one  to 
another  during  the  lapse  of  centuries,  till  the 
days  of  David  and  Solomon,  when  (1  Kings  iii., 
vii.,  ix.,  xi.)  friendly  relations  again  spring  up 
between  the  two  countries.  Solomon  marries  the 
daughter  of  a  Pharac^  who  bums  the  city  of 
Gfezer,  and  who  in  consequence  must  have  been 
master  of  Lower  Egjrpt  *And  Solomon  had 
horses  brought  out  of  Egypt,  and  linen  yam  :* 
six  huiKlred  shekels  of  silver  was  the  {vice  of  a 
chariot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  price  of  a 
horse.  Jeroboam,  however,  who  '  had  lifted  up  his 
hand  against  the  king,*  and  become  subsequently 
monarch  of  the  revolted  ten  tribes,  found  refuge 
and  protection  in  Egypt,  which  was  then  (about 
B.C.  975)  governed  by  Shishak.  From  2  Chron. 
xii.  it  appears  that  in  the  fifth  year  of  Solomon's 
successor,  Rdoboam,  this  same  Shishak  '  came 
against  Jerusalem'  with  a  very  large  army,  ccmi- 
sisting  of  chariots,  horse  and  foot  soldiers,  t>eside8 
auxiliary  foreigners,  and  having  captured  the 
fc^ified  cities  which  lay  on  his  march,  he  entered 
and  plundered  the  metropolis.  The  language 
which  is  employed  in  Joel  (iii.  19)  diows  that,  in 
the  lunth  century  before  Christ,  Egypt  had,  in 
conjunction  with  Edom,  displayed  both  its  power 
and  its  cruelty  towards  the  kingdom  of  Jndah. 
The  rise  and  oppressiveness  of  the  Assyrian  power 
soon,  however,  inclined  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Israelites,  from  a  sense  of  common  danger,  to  cul- 
tivate friendly  relations  with  one  another.    In 
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2  Kinn  vnL  we  find  that  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Ahax  king  of  Judah  (b.c.  730)  Hothea  king  of 
Israel  desisted  from  paying  hii  usual  tribute  to 
the  king  of  Assyria,  and  courted  the  alliance  of 
So,  king  of  Egypt,  who  must  have  been  a  very 
powerful  monarch  to  have  been  thought  able  to 
give  assistance  in  opposition  to  Assyria.  Against 
this  mere  human  resource  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(xxxi.)  warmly  protested,  declaring  its  utter  in- 
efficiency, and  striving  to  lead  his  countrymen 
to  the  practice  of  that  righteousness  and  piety 
by  neglecting  which  they  bad  been  forsaken  of 
God.  Upon  this  act  of  king  Hoshea,  however, 
the  Assyrians  overran  Samaria  and  carried  (2 
Kings  XV  ii.  6)  Israel  away  into  Assyria.  In  the 
reign  of  Hesekiah  (b.c.  726)  it  appears  (2  Kings 
xviii.  21)  that  the  kingdom  of  Judah  still  *  trust^ 
upon  tlie  staff  of  this  bruised  reed,  even  Egypt, 
on  which  if  a  man  lean,  it  will  go  into  his  hand 
and  pierce  it :  so  is  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  unto 
all  that  trust  on  him.'  In  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Joaiah  (b.o.  609)  Egypt  seems  to  have 
attempted  to  increase  its  influence  in  Palestine, 
when  Pharaoh-Nechoh  (2  Kings  zxiii.  29)  <went 
up  against  the  king  of  Assyria  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates,* and  Josiah  going  against  him  was  slain 
m  battle.  His  successor,  Jehoahax,  was  dethroned 
after  a  brief  reign  of  three  months,  and  imprisoned 
at  Riblah  by  the  Egyptian  monarch,  who  imposed 
on  the  country  a  heavy  tribute.  Pharaoh-Nechoh 
then  made  his  elder  brother  Eliakim  king,  having 
changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  Jehoahas  after- 
wards died  in  Egypt  But  the  Egyptian  influence 
over  Judah  soon  ended ;  for  in  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim  (b.c.  604)  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Ba- 
bylon marched  against  (Jer.  xlvi.,  2  Kings  zxiv.) 
Judssa  and  its  allies,  defeated  Pharaoh-Nechoh, 
and  retook  from  the  Egyptians  Arabia  Petrsea 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Nile.  Zedekiah,  the  next  king 
of  Judah,  rebelling  against  Nebuchadnezzar, 
made  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh-Hophra  (Jer. 
xliv.) ;  and  when  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army,  the 
Chaldees  raised  the  siege  fJer.  xxxvii.  5)  and 
withdrew  the  army.  But  this  was  the  last  time 
that  the  Egyptian  power  was  able  to  serve  the 
Jews.  The  Assyrian  party  in  the  state,  indeed, 
was  in  the  minority,  &ough  assisted  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  (Ezek.  xxix., 
Jer.  XXV.) :  yet  it  predominated ;  the  Jews  were 
carried  captive  to  Babylon,  and  in  less  than  a 
century  afterwards  Egypt  was  made  a  province 
of  the  same  empire. 

After  the  time  of  the  exile  the  Egyptian  Pto- 
lemies were  for  a  long  while  (from  b.c.  301  to 
about  180)  masters  of  Palestine^  and  during  this 
period  Egypt  became  as  of  old  a  place  of  lefuge 
to  the  Jews,  to  whom  many  favours  and  privi- 
leges were  conceded.  This  shelter  seems  not  to 
have  been  for  ages  withdrawn  (Matt  ii.  13).  Yet 
it  cannot  be  said  that  the  Jews  were  held  in 
esteem  by  the  Egjrptians  (Philo,  e,  Apion.  ii.  p. 
521).  Indeed  it  was  from  an  Eigyptian,  Manetho 
(b.c.  300),  that  the  most  defamatory  misrepresen- 
tations of  Jewish  history  were  given  to  the  world ; 
and,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  Ghfleiemon  took 
special  nains  to  make  the  Jewish  people  appear 
despicable  (Josedi.  e.  Apion.  i.  32;  comp.  Creuaer, 
Com.  Herod,  i.  270). 

In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Onias, 
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whose  father,  the  third  high-prieat  of  that  name, 
had  been  murdered,  fled  into  £g3rpt,  and  rose  into 
high  favour  with  the  king  and   Cleopatra  hU 

Sueen.  The  high-priesthood  of  the  temple  of 
erusalem,  which  belonged  of  right  to  his  family, 
having  passed  from  it  to  the  family  of  the  Mac* 
cabees^  by  the  nomination  of  Jonathan  to  this 
office  (b.c.  153),  Onias  used  his  influence  with 
the  court  to  procure  the  establishment  of  a  temple 
and  ritual  in  Egypt  which  should  detach  the 
Jews  who  lived  there  from  their  connection  with 
the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  king  complied 
with  the  request  To  reconcile  the  Egyptian 
Jews  to  a  second  temple,  Onias  allied  Im.  xii. 
18,  19.  He  chose  for  the  purpose  a  ruined  tem- 
ple of  Bubastis,  at  Leontopoiis,  m  the  Heliopolitan 
nome,  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia  from  Mempliis, 
which  place  he  converted  into  a  sort  of  miniatm« 
Jerusalem  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  1),  erecting  an 
altar  in  imitation  of  that  in  the  temple,  and  ctn- 
stituting  himself  high-priest  The  king  granted 
a  tract  of  land  around  the  temple  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  wor^ip,  and  it  remained  in  exist- 
ence till  destroyed  by  Vespasian  (Joseph.  Antig. 
xiii.3 ;  XX.  9 ;  Z>e  BeU.  Jud.  vii.  1 1).  The  district 
in  which  this  temple  stood  appears  to  have  beeu, 
after  Alexandria,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Jews  in 
Egypt,  and  which  from  the  name  of  its  founder 
was  called  *Oyiov  x^P^  (Joseph.  AtUiq.  xiv.  8; 
Helen's  Pilgrim,  p.  328). 

If,  instead  of  taking  the  sacred  volume  for  oar 
guide,  we  consult  profane  authors,   only  a  few 
general  conclusions  can  be  given  with  any  d^rpe 
of  historical  tnith  and  well-gnmnded  t»>nfidence. 
*  The  earliest  history,'  says  Winer,  (Bib.  Real- 
io'&rterb.  in  loc.)  *  of  Egypt  is  altc^ether  legen- 
dary till  we  come  to  the  age  of  Sesostris.    With 
this  monarch,  who  was  also  named  Rameses,  begins 
the  half-mythical  half-historical  period  of  great 
revolutions  and  august  edifices  (Heeren,  Ideen\ 
and  lasts  till  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  about  70() 
years  before  Christ.    Then,  and  not  before,  cre- 
dible history  begins.  Originally  several  sacerdotal 
governments  appear  to  have  co-existed,  among 
which  that  of  Memphis  was,  though  not  the  oldest, 
yet  the  most  influential.    Then  Lower  Egypt  was 
invaded  by  certain  nomade  hordes  from  the  east, 
who  spread  as  far  as  Memphis,  of  which  city  they 
became  masters,  and  founded  a  dynasty  of  shep- 
herd kings  (Hyksos).   The  states  of  Upper  Egypt 
succeeded  in  driving  these  foreigners  out  of  the 
land ;  that  of  Diospolis  gained  &e  ascendancv, 
whose  king  was  the  celebrated  Sesostris — probably 
B.C.  1500-1400.     In  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ  the  Ethiopians  invad^  Upper  Egypt,  and 
ruled  there  with  mildness  and  wisdom,  whilst  two 
other  dynasties,  a  Saitic  and  a  Tanatic,  flourished 
in  Lower  Egypt    A  civil  war  converted  Egypt 
into  a  state    under  twelve  princes.     Psamme- 
ticus,  one  of  these  twelve,  supported  by  foreign 
mercenaries,  succeeded  in  mating  himself  sole 
monarch,  and  opened  to  strangers  the  hitherto 
closed  country.   The  history  now  becomes  clear. 
From  526  before  our  Lord  Egypt  became  a  Pe^ 
sian  province,  fell  (b.c.  332)  into  the  hands  of 
Alexander  the  Ghreat,  and  after  his  death  (b.c.  323) 
the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  established  itself, 
which  (a.u.c.  723)  came  to  a  termination  at  the 
battle  of  Actium.* 

The  ascertained  correspondencies  in  respect  of 
mooarchs  found  alike  in  sacied  and  profane  hii- 
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torj  are  not  nomenms.  The  following  monarcht 
We  been  identified  (Sharpens  Early  Effvpt,  p.  26), 
Shisbak  (2  Chran.  xii.)  with  Sesostris  (b.c.  983) ; 
Phanoh-Nechoh  (2  Kings  zxiiL)  with  Necho  II. 
(b.c.  616);  and  Pbaraoh-Hophia  (Jer.  xUt.)  with 
Apries  (b.c.  594). 

On  few  historical  points  have  more  yarious  or 
conflicting  opinions  been  held  than  respecting  the 
Hyksos  or  shepherd  kings.     Who  were  they  ? 
When  did  they  rale?  When  were  they  expelled f 
Were  they  the  same  as  the  Israelites  f  are  questions 
which  have  received  at  the  bands  even  of  pro- 
foundly learned  men  very  different  answers.  Nor 
in  so  debated  a  case  shotild  we  here  venture  an 
opinion  did  we  not  feel  that  the  view  we  take  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  origin  of  some  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Egyptians. 

Blanetbo  makes  his  fifteenth  dynasty  to  consist 
of  the  Phoenician  shepherd  kings.    '  In  the  reign 
of  King  Timeus,*  he  says,  'there  came  up  from 
the  east  men  of  an  ignoble  race,  who  had  the  con- 
fidence to  invade  our  country,  and  easily  subdued 
it  without  a  battle,  burning  the  cities,  demolishing 
the  temples,  slaying  the  men,  and  reducing  the 
women  and  children  to  slavery.*    They  made 
Salatis,  one  of  themselves,  king:  he  reigned  at 
Memphis,  and  made  the  upper  and  lower  region 
tributary.    Of  his  seventeenth  dynasty  also  were 
forty-three  shepherd  kings,  called  Hycsos,  who 
reigned,  perhaps  contemporaneously  with  the  pre- 
ceding, at  Diospolis.     In  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
of  Oiospolis  a  rising  took  place,  and  the  shepherd 
kings  were  expelled  out  of  the  other  parts  of  Egypt 
into  the  district  of  Abaris,  wliich  they  fortified. 
Amosis    besieged  and  compelled  them   to  capi- 
tulate;   on   which  they  left  Egypt,  in  number 
2 10,000,  and  '  marched  through  the  desert  towards' 
Syria,  and  built  the  city  of  Jerusalem.*     The  last 
few  words  seem  to  render  it  probable  that  Manetho 
confounded  the  Hyksos  wim  the  Israelites,  which 
is  the  less  surprising  since  the  Hyksos  were,  as  he 
rightly  calls  them,  Phoenicians,  of  the  ancient,  if 
not  original,  race  which  inhabited  Phoenicia,  or 
Palestine  (taken  in  its  widest  sense),  before  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews.     Chro- 
nological   considerations  seem  to  refer  the  time 
of  the  dominion  of  the  Hyksos  to  the  period  of 
Abiaham  and  Joseph  (say  from  b.c.  2000  to  1600). 
When  Joseph  went  into  the  land  he  futmd  the 
name  of  shepherd  odious — ^which  agrees  with  the 
fiypotbesi*   that  places  the  irruption  of  the  shep- 
lierd  kings  anterior  to  his  time ;  and  possibly  both 
the  ease  with  which  he  rose  to  power,  and  the  fact 
'hat  Jacob  turned  towards  Egypt  for  a  supply  of 
bod   when   urged  by  want,  may  be  readily  ac- 
x>unted   for,  on  the  supposition  that  a  kindred 
ace  held   dominion,  in  the  land,  which,  though 
lated  by  the  people,  as  being  foreign  in  its  origin 
ind  oppressive  in  its  character,  would  not  be  in- 
lisixMed  to  show  fiivour  to  members  of  the  great 
Ihemitic  family  to  which  they  themselves  be- 
onged.      Xbe  irruption  into  Egypt,  and  the  con- 
uest  of  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  Phoenician 
bepherds,  seems  to  have  been  a  conseauence  of 
be  gexkCTBl  pressure  of  population,  from  the  north- 
ut  towards  the  south-west,  which  led  the  noroade 
hemitic  tribes  first  to  overcome  the  original  in- 
Gibitants   of  Palestine,  and,  continuing  in  the 
ime  line  of  advance,  then  to  enter  and  subdue 
^ypt.      The  invasion  of  the  Hyksos  is  indeed  to 
?  regarded  as  one  result  of  the  movement  from 
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the  Euphrates  westward  of  the  most  powerful  and 
(comparatively)  most  civilized  people  then  found 
in  Western  Asia,  who  in  their  progress  subdued  or 
expelled  in  the  countries  through  which  they  not 
improbably  were  urged  by  a  pressure  from  other 
advancing  tribes,  nation  and  tribe  one  after  ano- 
ther, driving  them  down  toward  the  sea,  and 
compelling  those  who  dwelt  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  to  seek  shelter  and  safety  in 
^  islands  of  that  sea  and  other  distant  parts. 
To  conquerors  and  aggressors  of  the  character  of 
tiiese  shepherd  hordes  Egypt  would  offer  special 
attractions.  They  continued  sweeping  onwards, 
and  at  last  entered  and  conquered  Egypt,  esta- 
blishing there  a  new  dynasty,  which  was  hateful, 
because  foreign,  and  because  of  a  lower  degree  of 
culture  than  the  Egyptians  thraMel  ves  had  reached . 
Nor  would  these  shepherds  be  less  odious  because, 
coming  from  the  east  and  immediately  from  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  they  came  from  Uie  quarter 
whence  the  mild  and  cultivated  Egyptians  had 
long  been  wont  to  suffer  from  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  wild  nomade  tribes  (Die  Phbnigierf 
Ton  Movers,  Bonn,  1841 ;  Zur  OeschicAte  tkr 
Itraeliten,  von  E.  Berthean,  Gdttingen,  1842), 
between  whom  and  the  agricultural  natives  of  the 
country  different  pursuits,  habits,  and  tastes  would 
naturally  engender  animosities.  This  feeling  of 
alienation  exists  at  the  present  day.  The  Arab  is 
still  a  depressed  and  despised  being  in  Egypt 
Bowring,  m  his  valuable  Report  on  the  country, 
remarks,  *  It  is  scarcely  allowable  even  to  send  a 
message  to  a  person  in  authority  by  an  Arab  ser- 
vant* (p.  7.) 

The  expulsion  of  the  shepherds  was  strangely 
confounded  by  Josephus  or  Manetho  with  the 
Exodus  of  the  Israelites.  The  shepherds  were 
conquerors,  rulers,  and  oppressors;  the  Israelites 
guests  and  slaves.  Tlie  shepherds  were  ex- 
pelled, the  Israelites  were  delivered.  Josephus 
Xp,  Apion.  i.),  lK)wever,  gives  from  Manetho 
a  narrative  of  an  event  which  wears  a  much 
nearer  likeness  to  the  Exodus,  in  tlie  case  of  a 
Kins;  Amenophis,  who  was  ordered  by  the  gods 
to  cleanse  Egypt  of  a  multitude  of  lepers  and 
other  unclean  persons;  many  of  whom  were 
drowned,  and  others  sent  in  great  numbers  to 
work  in  the  quarries  which  are  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Nile.  After  a  time  they  were  permitted 
to  establish  themselves  in  Avaris,  which  had  been 
abandoned  by  the  shepherds.  They  then  elected 
a  ruler,  Osarsiph,  whose  name  was  afterwards 
changed  to  that  of  Moses.  This  chief  *■  made  this 
law  for  them,  that  thev  should  not  worship  the 
Egyptian  gods,  but  should  kill  the  animals  held 
sacred  by  the  Egyptians ;  nor  were  they  to  have 
intercourse  with  any  but  such  as  were  members 
of  their  own  body — in  all  respects  aiming  to 
oppose  the  customs  and  influence  of  the  nations. 
These,  sending  for  aid  to  the  shepherds  who  had 
settled  in  Jerusalem,  and  having  received  troops 
to  the  number  of  200,000  men,  were  met  by 
Amenophis,  the  king,  with  a  yet  larger  force,  but 
not  attacked.  On  a  subsequent  occasion,  however, 
they  were  assailed  by  the  Egyptians,  beaten,  and 
driven  to  the  omfines  of  Syria.*  Lysimachus  gives 
an  account  not  dissimihu*  to  thii^  adding,  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Moses  these  mixed  hordes 
settled  in  Judaea  (Cory's  Ancient  Fragmentt), 
The  account  which  Diodorus  gives  of  the  migra- 
tion of  the  Israelites  from  £^^ypt  to  Palestine  is 
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of  a  (imilar  tenor.  The  deriatioM  fimn  libe 
■acred  nurative  nay  be  ouilj  accounted  Tor  by  , 
BgyMian  igaannca,  vanity,  nid  pride.  | 

Watbtn,  follmriDg  hia  own  cnmiolog;,  tefen 
the  great  worlu  eiiating  in  Egypt  to  three  periods, 
Mpaiated  by  inUrvali  of  aeietal  centurio.  ■  The 
flnt  iacludet  the  two  gieat  dynutie)  of  Theban 
princei  who  gatemed  Egypt  during  her  "mnit 
high  and  ptlmy  ttate,"  wh«a  Tbeba  KDt  Tnth  her 
anniee  to  diriant  conquatt.  In  the  Kcmd  period 
lA  coTDpnAed  the  erection  of  the  pyramids  llie 
thin)  includa  the  leigni  of  the  Plolemiei  and 
earlier  Cman^  umlerirhom  Egyptian  architecture 
flourjihed  iij  a  Kcond  youth,  and  ahnoat  attained 
it«  original  iplendour.'  On  Ihe  chronology,  how- 
ever, of  the  fine  aft*  in  Egypt,  bm  well  aa  on  n 
roariT  otiier  pointi,  diOennt,  not  to  a.y  oppoaite, 
opinHHU  are  held ;  for  inttance,  Che  ereclion  of  the 
ppamidB,  which  Wathni  t)iua  bringi  down  into 
till  lecond  period,  otheti  refer  bacli  to  Ihe  early 
dawn  of  itibiitury.  Thit  is  not  the  place  to  ilali, 
much  lew  diicius,  tlie  divertitiei  which  {iiesenC 
Ihenuelrei  to  the  itudent;  our  purpoie  will  be 
aruwered  by  Hnne  goieiBl  delailj  si  to  the  eil<nt 
and  character  of  the  luhlime  cnationi  of  art  in 
Egypt— of  that  wmderfiil  country,  the  moat  iron- 
detful  nianumenli. 

In  regard  loityle,  that  remained  <Mential1y  the 
■ame,  in  joinciplei  end  character,  from  it*  flnt 
appearance  ('  in  the  ■eieDteeatii  coilury  before 
our  era' — Wathen)  to  ill  final  downfall,  on  the 
introduction  of  Chriitianity ;  though  ornamental 
membera  were  in  later  times  modified,  elaborated, 
airil  improved,  and  lome  entirely  new  added. 
Many  of  iti  peculioritiei  may  have  been  borrowed 
from  large  architectural  eicaTationi.  One  of 
the  moat  atriking  peculiaritiea  of  tbe  alyle  ia  Ihe 
pyramidal  character  of  Ihe  aiceuding  linea  The 
type  of  the  architecture  wai  the  primitive  dwelling 
formed  of  reeda,  which  abounded  on  the  bonlu  of 
the  Nile.     In  one  of  the  ordoi  of  the 


columns,  the  original  poit  of  lecdi  may  be  aaid  to 
han  been  tianilated  into  atoike.  If  the  eonitruc- 
tions  were  of  any  great  height,  tlieir  stability,  ai 
being  originally  built  of  reeda,  would,  it  ii  ei ' 
dml,  reqniie  them  to  Incline  one  to  the  othi 
eloping  inwards,  thua  forming  the  pyramidal  oi 
line  to  which  reference  hai  been  made.  Tbe 
plan  of  the  Egyptian   temple   appcaii  to 


originated  in  the  practice  o 
lure  by  lucceniie  addiliooi  till  the  originl  b 
became  the  mere  nncleui  of  tbe  whole.  Tint  s 
large  pylon,  consisting  of  two  broad  tDwenm 
moiMsof  masonry,  witb  a  doorway  in  tbe  miiMk, 
woi  erected  in  advance  to  give  gr^dn  diguty  ta 
Ihe  approach.  This  wa*  united  to  tbe  signl 
bulldmg  by  lateral  walls,  Ironted  iutenally  by 
coloimodca ;  and  thua  the  intemkediate  ifaec  n 
converted  into  a  cloistered  court,  lolemii  od 
secluded,  well  agreeing  with  the  dark  and  rays- 
character  of  de  natiottal  religim.  A 
ing  monarch  would  odd  a  grand  haD  J 
I  in  advance  of,  and  attached  to,  Ihii  cmi; 
and  a  third,  not  lesi  aniioui  to  boiioor  die  gvfa 
imortoliie  hii  name,  erected  a  aeccnd  qna^ 
before  llie  hall,  terminating  tiie  wbilr 
of  buildit^  widi  a  (tujisHlous  pytcn  wUcl 


bon  bia 


;  and,  if  be  wi 


iffered  a  grand  Beld  for  the  aculptuml  diqilay  d 

The  man  brilliant  pcrioda  of  Egyptian  ct 
were  the  relgna  of  the  aecond  and  third  Ramwn, 
Most  of  the  obeliaki  and  colossal  itatut*  wre 
wrought  before  or  during  the  reign  of  Ramew  IL. 
the  Sraostrii  of  the  Greek  wHten.  Undfs  thb 
enterprising  monarch,  the  ancient  Hwbon  trnfirt 
attuned  iti  higliest  pinnacle  of  ^>nia|ierity  sni 
power.  Romeses  III.  undertook  distant  milrtsir 
expeditions,  roused  the  enarglea  of  the  coanOr. 
encouraged  art,  and  erected  the  splsidid  losplt 
of  Medmet  Abu.  At  a  later  age  tbe  sceptnt' 
Egypt  was  swayed  by  powerful  monarcbs,  wia 
bmlt  on  a  grand  scale ;  but  tbe  seat  uf  tbe  goioo- 
ment  was  then  In  tbe  Delta,  and  there  rtsnsii 
only  a  few  obelisks. 

The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  all  along  at  interslt 
strewed  with  wrecks  of  ancient  monumenlai  gns- 
deur ;  at  Thebes,  however,  Ibey  are  Aniod  m 
both  sidM  of  (ht  river  in  greiateat  prolusion.  Ufa 
to  the  pyramids,  tbe  must  wonderful  rebc  d 
Egyptian  art  ia  the  great  hall  of  tbe  tonpJr  c/ 
Caroak,  on  the  east  batik  of  tbe  Nile.  Its  lupB- 
flual  area  ia  311  feet  by  164.  Tbe  tommlk 
shne  roof  is  supported  by  131  colunuut  rango'  a 
sixteen  rows,  most  of  which  are  9  feet  in  diamr- 
ler,  and  nearly  43  feet  hl^  :  those  of  (be  eeoni 
avenue  are  not  las  than  1 1  feet  6  incba  in  dis- 


ings,  ensj  s 


face  exposed  to  the  eye,  is  overspread  widi  Id- 
taglio  aculpturea — gods,  hones,  and  hieroglyt'uis, 
painted  in  once  vivid  coloun.  But  Ibehslty 
columns  was  but  a  part  of  this  wonderfiil  CsbrK. 
Immeiiie  pyloos,  half-buried  quadrangla  sal 
halls,  granite  obelisks,  and  tiemBidc«s  piltstf 
fallen  masonry  once  formed  a  range  of  butldiiit< 
upwards  of  ISOO  het  in  length.  An  avamei' 
colossal  spbiniei  led  from  tbe  temple  to  LdiK 
forming  a  vista  which  extended  nearly  a  mk 
and  a  half,  and  was  admirably  adapted  far  i^ 


ited  of  gigantic  blocks,  and  ttc* 
were  covned  with  sculpture.  'Such  wsi  tin 
imperial  palac<  of  tbe  Fhaiac^  when  SoK^ 
was  yet  in  primeval  barbarism,  ^ea  belbre  Riob- 
lus  took  bis  omen  on  the  Palatine  bill.'  H«* 
tbe  ruins  are  strewed  in  chaotic  confiniai  enr> 
sandy  plain,  broken  into  shapeless  moundt. 


BGTPT. 

Among  tha  oat  mnufcafale  mrlu  of  tbo 
EgTptiaiu  muit  be  iBakad  Ibe  vatt  Hpiitclira  ei- 
cavmted  in  the  HcliuiDn  of  the  Thebui  mouD- 
taiiu  to  reufive  their  dfwl  moiurchi.  ^  It  wu,^ 
Myi  Wmtbai,  '  kbout  on  huur  before  lumet  one 
evoimg  that  1  Kt  out  lo  viait  thit  Necropolia, 
intautiag  to  jbh  die  nigtit  in  one  of  the  tvyal 
■epulchro.  On  approaching  the  gorite,  the  Qnt 
thing  that  (tnick  me  wae  the  quaotity  of  bono, 
fragment)  of  mummiM,  tell*  of  tuuminy  cloth, 
aod  other  relica  of  liSed  (Egyptian)  lomta  that 
(tcewed  the  grauixL  Prince*,  pnaiM,  and  wai- 
rion,  aftoT  re]joam;  Ibouiaodi  of  yean,  an  now 
dragged  forth  by  poor  pnniantr,  and  titeir  bonee 
lie  acaltcred  before  the  doon  of  their  eepulchrei. 
Candle*  wbc  lighted :  I  paiKd  the  thre^ld, 
and  looked  round  with  iilent  trondet  on  tbe 
(COM  within.     A  laige  eoiridnr  or  gallerr  ran 
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bKk  hiindrad*(if  feet  into  the  heart  of  tbe  maun- 
tatn,  divided  bj  lateral  pcqfectiini  into  lengtbcn- 
ing  vittai  of  apartment*.  Tbe  valla  were  ele- 
gantly adorned  with  columni  of  blue  hienigly- 
phici  on  a  white  ground,  3000  yean  old,  jet  re- 
taining almnat  the  freahneB  of  yeMerday.  In  a 
large  chamber  at  the  end  of  the  gallery  waa  a 
maaaive  aarcopbagiu.  Here  once  lay  the  royal 
mummy,  but  it  had  long  been  open,  and  «a* 
empty.  There  are  eight  or  nine  of  the*e  large 
painted  tomb*  in  a  group,  beaidra  crthen  of  lett 
mlereit  They  vary  in  lengtii  from  100  to  upward* 
oflDO  feet.  In  moat,  you  find  on  entering  a  long 
deacending  corTidor  or  gallery,  rurming  off  in  a 
■might  line  into  the  heart  of  the  mountaia.  At 
it*  farther  end  the  corridor  expand*  into  one  or 
more  large  apartmsili,  who*e  roo&  are  lupported 
by  maadye  pien  of  *'""  '-----  — '■     ■"■- "- 


if  the  living  rock.    The  wall* 


.    [6m  Hill  of  the  Temple  of  Canuk.] 


u>d  pien  throughout  are  geoarally  dctoraled  with 
punting*  (till  weoderfuDy  retaining  their  fteah- 
naa*  :  tbe  aubjecta  are  chiefly  proceaaioUi  religioiu 
nle*,  and  allegoric  and  enigmatical  deticea.'  The 
ohject  aeenu  to  have  been  lo  enthrine  the  corp*e 
deep  within  the  earth  in  a  maa*  of  nuuonry,  far 
from  the  *tir  of  the  liring  world.  For  tbeae  royal 
•e)u1chrea  ofThebe*  they  flnt  *elected  the  tuae- 
lieil  ravine ;  for  each  tomb  they  carried  a  gallery 
oeep  into  the  hill,  and  then  placed  (he  eorpae  in 
u>e  remoint  pejrt.  But  the  tomb*  of  the  king* 
)™n  only  a  fart  of  till  great  city  of  the  dead. 
Tbe  (idea  of  the  bill*  overlooking  the  plain  and 
the  larina  iuteiaeeting  them,  contain  inniin>™Jile 
•»pulobral  eicavatiaau.  One  vi 
'  '  to  the  queou,  and  in  a  mn 

«  cem^y.    The  pnarta  aeiied  the  heat  apota. 
'he  purpne   for  which   tbe    pyramida 
*fecl«d  w«i  nice  a*  little  known  a*  were 


other  thing*  ctonected  with  Egypt  It  no*  ap- 
pcsra  (ati*factoiily  ascertained  that  they  were 
deaigned  to  be  mauaoleuma ;  and  what  an  idea 
doe*  it  give  u*  of  tbe  gratuleur  of  concepticai,  the 
iplendour  in  every  leipect  of  the  monarcha  to 
whom  they  owe  their  origin,  that  they  ahould  have 
devJHd  and  executed  tomba  »  alupendoiu !  '  On 
leaving  tbe  village  of  Oiieh,  on  the  river  bank  op- 
pnite  old  Cairo  (Memphia),  the  pyiamida  tita 
Efefore  yon  glittering  white  againat  the  blue  «ky  ; 
but  the  flatnesB  of  the  plain  and  the  purity  of  the 
atmoaphere  effectually  deceive  the  eye  aa  to  their 
dittaoce  arkd  coruequeiitly  their  aiie  :  you  al moat 
appear  al  iitat  baie  while  aeveral  mile*  really  in- 
tovene.  Ai  you  advance  gradually  they  unfold 
theii  gigantic  dimtnttona ;  but  you  mu*t  hare 
been  aome  time  on  tlte  apot,  yout  eye  miut  have 
repeatedly  travelled  along  the  great  pyramid'* 
710  feet  of  bate,  and  up  ili  *teep  toweiiiig  anglci^ 


befon  yoa  can  (attj  aadenluid  iti  immnult 
and  the  actual  amount  oT  labour  inrolrcd 
iB   wection'  (Walhen).     According  to   Pliny 


■18.    [Pyramid  or  ChiOF^] 

366,000  DMa  were  employed  for  30  jnsw  in  erect- 
ing tbe  frCHt  pyramid,  and  Herodatui  repuit* 
from  an  UBCriptiaQ  which  it  bore,  that  the  ei- 
penM  of  proriiliDg  the  workmen  with  onioni  and 
otbei  lootJ  smnunted  to  1600  talmta.  Whole 
motqiia  liBve  pmhahly  been  built  out  of  ipoili 
ftom  it  alone.  Tel  the  integrity  of  iti  fora 
muni  lubetanlially  unimpaired,  and  trom  a 
tance  aearcely  a  trace  of  violence  or  decay 
be  teen.  Tbe  eiialing  maiimry  ha)  been  ettimated 
M  abore  >ii  milliuniof  torn,  which  wai  raided 
oyer  an  area  of  Ihinmi  Eiigliih  acm  and  a  half; 
and,  tuppwin)!  the  coat  of  the  itmcture  to  have 
been  one  ihilliud  a  cubic  foot,  including  cania^te, 
matertali,  and  workmtui^ip,  the  erection  required 
an  outlay  of  nparly  Ave  milUoni  iterling.  The 
original  popendiculat  heiRht  wai  ISO  feet,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  St.  Peter '■  by  43  feet,  and  Ihal 
of  St.  Psul'a  by  no.  The  huge  man  equalled  a 
«>lid  pile  occupying  ibe  whole  area  of  Lincoln'e- 
inn-fietdi,  and  aacending  In  a  point  100  feet 
higher  than  ihe  top  of  St.  Pa  ~ 


If,  a 


a  beliei 


Be  latisfactorilr  ettabiiihsd  in 
Moren  and  Berlbwu  (irt  lapra),  a  race  of  the 
Shemitio  family,  coming  down  from  the  upper 
(Aram)  couulry  into  the  lower  f  Canaan^  incoune 
of  time  (ubjugateil  Egypt  and  eilahliglied  their 
dominiiBi,  inaititaiuing  it  for  lome  Ave  hundred 
yean,  luch  an  biMorical  event  muM  hate  had  a 
mailed  influence  on  Ibe  religion  of  the  land. 
Then  invader*  an  dcKHbed  (Herod,  ii.  12S)  ai 
eiiemin  lo  the  irligion  of  £gyp<,  wbo  dstroyed 
or  cloaed  the  temptet,  broke  in  piecei  the  allan 
and  imaga  of  the  gudi,  and  killed  the  sacred 
animali.  Their  influence  on  the  Kgyptian  reli- 
gion vBi,  pmbably,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Peniani 
on  the  Grecian,  having  for  iti  aim  and  dfect  to 
diKounterunce  and  dotroy  a  low  and  degrading 
■yitem  of  idolatry ;  fur  tbe  wonhipof  Ihe  hnvoily 
bodin,  to  which  Ihe  Phisnician  equally  with  the 
Penian  invadert  were  given,  wai  higher  in  in  cha- 
racter and  eSecl)  than  l)ie  Krvic*  of  the  ordinary 
goda  of  Greece,  and  Mill  more  n  than  Ibe  de- 
grading  homage  paid  by  the  Egyptiana  to  the 
luweM  animal).  By  Ihii  meant  the  Sbemitic  re- 
ligion exerted  on  Ihe  native  Sgyptian  religion  a 
decided  and  iinjicoving  influence^  which  may  be 
■tea  and  traced  in  ^t  element  of  Ihe  idigion  of 
£gypt  which  contaim  and  jjicaoiti  tbe  woi^p 


KQTPT, 

of  Ibe  heavenly  bodies    The  two  lyftenu,  Oea  of 

the  Egyptian!  before  it  received  inoculation  frum 
the  Ean,  and  that  of  the  Eaitem  iuvaden,  agrad 
in  thii,  that  diey  were  both  the  wor^p  of  tbe 
power*  of  nature  ;  but  they  difiend  in  tbd,  and 
an  important  diffennce  it  wat,  that  tbe  EgjjAtiM 
adored  tbe  brute  creation,  the  Phieniciaiii,  the 
boat  of  heaven.  Our  limit*  Ibrhid  detail*  m  tbe 
lubject,  which,  however,  together  with  pmband 
iltiutiationi,  may  be  fouud  in  Ibe  valuable  woiki 
before  maiticiied.  On  the  lubject  of  Egypdia 
religion,  beiide*  Ihe  work*  already  referred  lo, 
the  following  may  be  advaiitageouily  ooniulud. 
Pauly,  Rial-EHejilopadie,  /E^t/ptitche  RtUgian ; 
yrichvd'tBffSttian  Mythology;  Jablonaki./'aa- 
Uieon  jEgyptiaeum ;  Btitrage  lur  KaUnii*  ia 
Lit.  Kwiut,  Mythoi.  taid  Getehieh.  da  aila 
yEfypten*,  von  O.  SeyRartb ;  VnteraKloBig. 
uber  dm  Mylhot  der  btniK.  V6ikar  alter  Wdt; 
Creuier,  SytiJxM. 

The  rebition  in  which  the  religioD  nf  Egypt 
■tand*  to  that  of  Moae*  ii  one  of  very  cmaidtf 
.  and  importance  and  one  which  hw 
Ived  the  kind  and  degree  of  atteotiiB 
Uichaelii  {MosaiMc/ia  RtcU), 
and  other*  of  the  aame  icbool,  have  given  valuable 
aid,  but  they  wrote  with,  compared  with  what  it 
now  known,  iniufBcient  knowledge,  if  not  wiA 
■ontewhat  too  much  of  a  tbregone  c<aiclnwio. 
Other  leamed  men.  influenced  by  Ibeir  uhilon- 
pliical  notion*,  or  pmudiced  agaimt  tbe  Hebrew 
tpligion,  have  made  Moees  a  mere  copyiat  of  io- 
■tilutioD*  and  retailer  of  idea*  which  lie  found  in 
Egypt.  Aa  a  basil  for  aucb  a  view  it  ■••  ueco- 
tariiy  anumed  that  a  purer  *y*teni  of  religico 
tbuiid  in  Egypt  in  tlie  day*  of  Moaei  Ibu 


3t  yet  receivei 


;u!ar,  Ibe  Egyiitian 
lbedepo«it»tie*of  high  and  valuable  religiou*  doc- 
trine*. Scripture  and  hiitorj  (the  Act*  of  tlie 
Apo*t1e*;  Jueephu*,  Philo)  wereadducedtoriMw 
Ihal  Moae*  liad  been  iiialrucled  in  Ibi*  pritelai 
lore,  anil  initiated  intu  theae  myaleries;  whma 
he  was  declared  lo  have  drawn  his  aystem  of  Uo- 
notbriam,  and  even  Ibe  characteristic  luuue  lAfl. 
which  be  gave  to  the  God  whom  be  pnKlainwd, 
aa  alone  worthy  of  Ihe  totemn  title  (Plaaing. 
tfemnonnun,  ii.  029;  Schiller,  Die  SaUm! 
Mmei ;  Reiiihold,  IHe  HebraucHeit  Myttenaa). 
Theaa  viewa.  however,  »at  on  no  lolid  foundatign 
whatever,  if,  indeed,  they  may  not  be  to  toot 
Client  conaidered  aa  Ibe  illusory  and  aloMal 
pofthumou*  oBapring  of  Ibe  old  and  exploded 
ion  which  ascribed  bouiMlltaB  knowledge  to  the 
:ient  Egyptiana.  Nor  can  dwy  Sat  a  momoa 
be  held  in  tW  day*,  after  tbe  light  thrown  no 
early  Eg^  by  tbe  monumental  diaclonre*.  Tin 
brief  notion  given  above  of  tbe  gaierBl  chanc- 
teriatics  of  Ibe  earli««t  religim  of  the  coanlry, 
abowa  bow  utterly  bateleia  such  a  Ibeory  ia  In 
truth,  Ibe  inhabitani*  of  Paleitlne,  ao  Ui  back  aa 
we  have  been  able  to  learn  anything  of  Ibea. 
aesn  to  have  posseaed  lar  better  and  purer  leligicna 
opinions  than  those  of  Ibe  lalley  uf  tbe  N  ile,  and 
in  all  pfobability  did  somediing  to  imfaove  and 
elevate  tlie  religious  system  of  the  latta  (Hotoi, 
Phamiitr).  llie  eiposureofthi*  sceptical  hypo- 
thesis, which  tbe  Bible  enable*  Ibe  •cholar  to  sup- 
ply, may  be  found  in  Vatke,  Dit  RtUgiait  ^ 
A.  T.  nocA  dot  Cowk.  BticMent  mttcicktlt,  and 
Heogitnbag,  Dia  AtOlmtia  dtt  Pamitamtk. 


EHUD. 
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The  safcject  o/t  circumcision  among  the  Egyp- 
tians has  already  been  considered  [Circum- 
cisioif].  The  pages  of  the  present  work  afTord 
ample  evidences  of  the  relation  which  Egypt 
bears  to  the  Biblical  History,  and  specimens  of 
the  light  which  die  maimers,  customs,  opinions, 
and  buildings  of  the  Egyptian  people  already 
throw,  and  of  the  fuller  and  clearer  light  which, 
as  our  knowledge  advances,  they  are  likely  to 
throw,  on  the  usi^es  of  the  chosen  people,  and  the 
pages  of  the  wcred  volume. 

It  may  be  proper  to  add  tiiat,  since  the  above 
was  written,  we  have  read  Ancient  Egypt,  her 
Monuments,  &c.  by  George  R.  Gliddon ;  a  work 
which  gives  a  mudi  more  favourable  account  of 
the  results  of  modem  research  into  the  Hierogly- 
phics than  this  article  would  seem  to  justify.  The 
peculiarly  advantageous  position  of  the  author  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  as  having  lived  above  twenty 
years  in  the  country,  and  being  United  States' 
consul  for  Cairo,  makes  his  opinions  on  Egyptian 
antiquities  worthy  of  great  attention.  Yet  we 
cannot  deny  that  his  work  has  traces  of  being 
written  in  a  partisan  spirit.  The  reader,  however, 
will  be  rewarded  by  perusing  the  production,  since 
it  presents  (though  not  in  the  heat  style)  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  entire  subject  of  Egvptian  antiqui- 
ties, written  by  a  man  intimately  and  in  part 
personally  acquainted  with  the  points  in  question. 

J.R.B. 
EHUD  (l^n^ ;  Sept  *kxSB),  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin,  one  of  the  <  Judges '  of  Israel,  or  rather 
of  that  part  of  Israel  which  he  delivered  from  the 
dominion  of  the  Moabities  by  the  assassination  of 
their  king  Eglon.  These  were  the  tribes  beyond 
the  Jordiui,  and  the  southern  tribes  on  this  side  the 
river.  Ehud  obtained  access  to  Eglon  as  the 
bearer  of  tribute  from  the  subjugated  tribes,  and 
being  left-handed,  or  rather  ambidextrous,  he  was 
enabled  to  use  with  a  sure  and  fatal  aim  a  dagger 
concealed  under  a  part  of  his  dress,  where  it  was 
unsuspected,  because  it  would  there  have  been 
useless  to  a  person  employing  his  right  hand.  The 
Israelites  continued  to  enjoy  for  eighty  years  the 
independence  obtained  through  this  deed  of 
Ehud  (Judg.  iii.  15-30). 

EKRON  (finj>% ;  Sept  'Akkqp^\  the  chief 
of  the  five  Philistine  states  (Josh.  xiii.  3),  and 
the  northernmost  of  the  five.  In  the  general 
distribution  of  territory  (unconquered  as  well 
as  conquered)  Ekron  was  assigned  to  Judah, 
as  being  upon  its  border  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ;  xv.  1 1, 
45^ ;  but  was  afterwards  apparently  given  to  Dan, 
although  conquered  by  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  1 1,  45 ; 
xix.  43;  Judg.  i.  18 ;  comp  Joseph.  Antiq,  v.  1, 
32;  V.  2,  4 \  In  Scripture  Ekron  is  chiefly  re- 
markable from  the  arlc  having  been  sent  home 
from  thence,  upon  a  new  cart  drawn  by  two  milch 
kine  (1  Sam.  v.  10  ;  vi.  1-8).  In  later  days,  it 
is  named  with  the  other  cities  of  the  Philistines 
m  the  denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  that 
peo^e  (Jer.  xxv.  20;  Amos  i.  8;  ^h.  ii.  4 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe 
Ekron  as  a  viUage  of  the  Jews  between  Axotus 
■nd  Jamnia  towards  the  east,  or  eastward  of  a 
Ime  drawn  between  these  two  places  (^Onomaat.  in 

Accaron  *).  The  name  oi  Ekron,  or  rather  Ac- 
^ron,  occurs  incidentally  in  the  histories  of  the 
^^">a^;  and  it  has  lately  been  recognised  by 
Dr.  RobiiMon  {Bib,  Researehea,  iii.  24)  in  that  of 


Akri,  in  a  situation  corresponding  to  all  we  know 
of  Ekron.  The  radical  letters  of  the  Arabic  name 
are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Hebrew,  and  both  the 
Christians  and  Moslems  of  the  neighbourhood  re- 
gard the  site  as  that  of  the  ancient  Ekron.  Akri 
is  a  small  Moslem  village,  five  miles  south  of 
Ramleh.  It  is  built  of  unbumt  bricks,  and,  as 
there  are  no  apparent  ruins,  the  ancient  town  was 

Erobably  of  the  same  materials.     It  is  alleged, 
owever,  that  cisterns  and  the  stones  of  hand-mills 
are  often  found  at  Akri  and  in  the  adjacent  fields. 

ELAH  (H^^;  Sept  'H\<i),  son  of  Baasha 
king  of  Israel.  After  a  reign  of  two  years  (b.c. 
930-929)  he  was  assassinated  while  drunk,  and 
all  bis  Kinsfolk  and  friends  cut  off,  by  Zimri, 
'  the  captain  of  half  bis  chariots.'  He  was  the 
last  king  of  Baasha's  line,  and  by  this  cata- 
strophe tbe  predictions  of  the  prophet  Jehu  were 
accomplished  (1  Kings  xvi.  6-14). 

ELAH,  a  valley  in  which  the  Israelites  were 
encamped  when  David  fought  Gk)liah  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  19).  It  doubtless  received  this  name,  which 
some  spell  Alah  (which  see\  from  the  terebintii 
trees,  or  fium  some  remarxable  terebinth  tree, 
growing  in  it.  Ecclesiastical  traditions  identify 
it  with  the  present  valley  of  Beit  Hanina,  about 
eight  miles  north-west  from  Jerusalem.  In  this 
valley  olive  trees  and  carob  trees  now  prevail, 
and  terebinth  trees  are  few ;  but  the  brook  is  still 
indicated  whence  the  youthful  champion  selected 
the  ^  smooth  stones'  wherewith  he  smote  the  Philis- 
tine. The  brook  is  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter 
it  becomes  a  mighty  torrent,  which  inundates  the 
vale  (Pictorial  PcUeatine,  p.  121).  Dr.  Roliin- 
son,  however,  disputes  this  ancient  tradition,  and 
finds  that  the  conditions  of  the  history  require 
him  to  identify  the  valley  of  Elah  with  &e  Wady 
es-Sumt  (acacia  valley),  which  he  crossed  on  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  G^aza,  about  eleven  miles 
south-west  from  the  former  city.  His  reasons  are 
given  in  B^lical  Researches,  iii.  350 ;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  largest  specimen  of  the  terebinth 
tree  which  he  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in  the 
vicinity. 

ELAM  (D7^:g ;  Sept  'Ekdfi),  which  is  men- 
tioned  in  Gen.  x.  22,  as  a  tribe  descended  from 
Shem,  is,  in  ch.  xiv.  1,  introduced  along  with  the 
kingdom  of  Shinar  in  Babylon,  and  in  Isa.  xxi. 
2,  imd  Jer.  xxv.  25,  is  connected  with  Media.  In 
Ezra  iv.  9,  the  Elamites  are  described  among  the 
nations  of  the  Persian  empire ;  and  in  Dan.  viii.  2, 
Susa  is  said  to  lie  on  the  river  Ulai  (Eulams  or 
Ghoaspes)  in  the  province  of  Elam.  These  ac- 
counts lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Elam  was  the 
same  land  which  was  designated  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Elymais,  and  which 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Susiana,  the  modem 
Khusistan.  This  Susiana,  which  may  thus  be 
regarded  as  the  Elam  of  Scripture,  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  Persia  Proper  (ancient  Persis,  mo- 
dem Pars),  on  the  west  ny  Babylonia  (the  Ara- 
bian Irak),  on  the  north  by  M^a,  and  on  the 
souUi  by  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  country  is  not 
unfrequently  regarded  as  a  part  of  Persia  Proper ; 
but  in  the  division  of  the  provinces  it  was  con- 
sidered distinct  from  it,  and  constituted  a  peculiar 
satrapy,  which  was  about  half  as  large  as  Persis, 
and  not  quite  as  large  as  EnglancL  Elam  was 
inhabited  by  various  tribes  of  people.  The 
Elymsri  or  Elamni,  together  with  the   Kissi, 
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leem  to  have  been  the  oldest  inhabitants  not  only 
of  Susiana  Proper  but  also  of  Persia ;  whence  the 
sacred  writen,  under  the  name  of  Elam,  compre- 
hended the  country  of  the  Persians  in  generaL 
The  Elamaei  dwelt  partly  in  the  north  and  partly 
in  &e  south  of  the  country ;  and  as  they  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  it,  they  were  able  to  bring  mto 
the  field  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  who  were 
chiefly  archers  (Strabo,  xv.  3, 10).  It  was  in  this 
capacity,  indeed,  as  archers,  that  the  other  inha- 
biting tribes— the  Uxii,  &e  Klssi,  the  Cossaei — 
were  chiefly  celebrated ;  and  h«ice  the  historical 
propriety  of  the  Scriptural  allusion  to  the  quiver 
ana  the  bow  of  the  Elamites  (Isa.  xxii.  6 ;  Jer. 
xlix.  34).  Indeed,  in  the  latter  text  the  bow  is 
distinctly  mentioned  as  the  chief  instnmient  of 
Elamite  power — *  I  will  break  the  bow  of  Elam, 
the  chief  of  his  might* 

It  would  seem  that  Elam  was  very  early  a  se- 
parate state  with  its  own  kings ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Abraham  we  find  that  Gbedorlaomer  king  of 
Elam  extended  his  conquests  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates as  far  as  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea 
(Oen.  xiv.) ;  but  whether  he  acted  for  himself^  or 
only  as  the  viceroy  or  general  of  the  Assyrians 
(as  Josephus  seems  to  intimate),  must  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt  Ecekiel  (xxxii.  24)  mentions 
Elam  among  the  mighty  uncircumcised  nations 
which  had  been  the  terror  of  the  world;  and 
about  the  same  period  (b.c.  590)  Jeremiah  direat- 
ened  it  with  conquest  and  destruction  by  the 
Chaldaans  (Jer.  xlix.  30,  34,  sqq.).  This  was 
accomplished  probably  by  Nebuchadnexzar,  who 
subjected  Western  Asia  to  his  dominion ;  for  we 
find  hb  successor  Belshaxxar  residing  at  Susa,  the 
capital  of  Elam,  a  province  then  subject  to  that 
monarch  (Oan.  viii.  I,  2;  Ro»enm\l\ln§  Biblical 
Geography,  &c.).  With  this  the  Scriptural  no- 
tices of  Elam  end,  unless  we  add  that  Elamites  are 
found  among  those  who  were  at  Jerusalem  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  9) ;  which  implies  that 
Jews  descended  from  the  exiles  were  settled  in 
that  cmmtry.  Here  also  they  are  mentioned  next 
to  the  '  Medians,*  with  whom  they  are  also  coupled 
by  the  prophets  (Isa.  xxi.  2 ;  Jer.  xxv.  25^ ;  for 
which  it  does  not  appear  necessary  to  seex  any 
ftirther  reason  than  tnat,  to  the  Jewish  writers, 
Elam  lay  next  beyond  Media. 

ELATH  (H^^ljt),  termed  in  the  Sept  AiXc^y; 
in  Joseph.  {Antiq,  viii.  6,  4)  AlAaHi ;  in  Jerome, 
Ailath ;  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  *EAc(ra.  It  is 
now  called  Ailah.  These  several  names  are  only 
variations  of  the  original  Hebrew  word.  It  was  a 
city  of  Idumsea,  having  a  port  on  the  eastern  arm 
or  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  thence  received  the 
name  of  Sinus  Elaniticus  (Gulf  of  Akaba).  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius,  it  was  ten  miles  east  from 
Petra.  It  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of 
Elghor,  which  runs  at  the  bottom  of  two  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  north  and  south,  through  Aiabia 
Petraea,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Elanitic  Gulf. 

The  first  time  that  it  is  mentioned  in  theScrm- 
tuies  is  in  Deut  ii.  8,  where,  in  speaking  of  ae 
iouiney  of  the  Israelites  towards  the  Promised 
Land,  these  words  occur — <  When  we  passed  by 
from  our  brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which 
dwelt  in  Seir,  throu^  the  way  of  the  plain  from 
Slath,  and  from  Euongeber.*  These  two  places 
'ue  menticmed  together  again  in  1  Kings  ix.  26, 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  Elaih  was 

more  ancient  than  Eziongeber,  and  was  of  so 

much  repute  as  to  be  used  for  indicating  ^ 

locality  of  other  places :  the  passage  also  fixes  the 

spot  where  Elath  itself  was  to  he  fomxl :  'and 

King  Solomon  made  a  navy  of  ship  in  EzioD- 

geber,  which  is  beside  Elath,  on  the  sbote  (Nam. 

xxxiu.  35)  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  land  of  Edom.' 

The  use  which  David  made  of  the  vicinity  of 

Elath  shows  that  the  country  was  at  that  tiine  in 

his  possession.    Accordingly,  in  2  Sam.  viiL  14, 

we  team  that  he  had  previously  made  himadf 

master  of  Idumaa,  and  garrisoned  its  strong4iolds 

with  his  own  troops.     Under  his  mcceasor,  Joiaoi 

(2  Kings  viii.  20),  the  Idumasans  revolted  from 

Judah,  and    elected  a   king   over  tbemsdm^ 

Joram    thereupon    assembled   his  forces,  *s»l 

all  the  chariott  with  him,*  and,  falling  on  Hm 

Idumasans  by  night,  succeeded  in  defeating  apd 

scattering  their  army.    The  Hebrews,  howefcr, 

could  not  prevail,  but  *  Edom  revolted  from  under 

the  hand  of  Judah  unto  &is  day  ;*  thus  exemplh 

fying  the  striking  language  emploved  (Gen.  xxrii. 

40)  by  Isaac — *  by  thy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 

shalt  serve  thy  brother :  and  it  shall  come  to  paa, 

when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominioo,  that  tlioa  ahslt 

break  his  yoke  from  ofl"  thy  neck.*    From  2  Kiogi 

xiv.  22,  however,  it  appears  that  Utsiah  leoovered 

Elath,  and,  having  so  repaired  and  adorned  the 

city  as  to  be  said  to  have  built,  that  is  rebuilt, 

it,  he  made  it  a  part  of  his  dominions.    Ibis 

connection  was  not  of  long  continoance;  iat  ii 

ch.  xvi.  ver.  6  of  the  same  book,  we  find  tfar 

Syrian   king   Resin   interposing,  who  captured 

Elath,  drove  out  the  Jews,  and  annexed  the  place 

to  his  Syrian  kingdom,  and  '  tiie  Syrians  came  to 

Elath,  and  dwelt  there  imto  this  day.*    At  a 

later  period  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romam, 

and  was  for  a  time  guarded  by  the  tenth  legion, 

forming  part  of  Palaestina  Tertia  (Jerome,  Owm. 

s.  V.  Ailath;  Strabo,  xxi.  4, 4 ;  Reland,  p.  556^.  It 

subsequently  became  the  residence  of  a  Christian 

bishop.    Bishops  of  Elath  were  at  the  council  of 

Chalcedon  (A.n.  451),  and  that  of  Constantinople, 

(a.o.  536).  At  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  BeryUoi 

^us  wrote  his  designation  as  bishop  *A(X£  ^ 

UdkBuffrlvris  rpinis.     In  the  days  of  its  prDi> 

perity  it  was  much  distinguished  for  oommcrcr, 

which  continued  to  flourish  under  the  auspioei  of 

Christianity.    In  the  sixth  century  it  is  spoken 

of  by  Procopius  as  being  inhabited  by  Jews  sub* 

ject  to  die  Roman  dominion  (De  BeiL  Pen*  I 

19).     In  A.O.  630,  the  Christian  communities  of 

Arabia  Petrasa  found  it  expedient  to  snknit  to 

Mohanuned,  when  John,  the  Christian  govemor  of 

Ailah,  became  bound  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 

of  300   gold-pieces    (Abulfeda,  Ann,   L   17I> 

Henceforward,   till  the  present  century,  Ailah 

lay  in  the  darkness  of  Islamism.     It  is  mcffly 

mentioned  by  the  supposed  Ihn  Haukal^  po^ 

in  the  eleventh  century;  'and,  after  the  middJe 

of  the  twelfth,  Edrisi  describes  it  as  a  smsll 

town  frequented  by  the  Arabs,  who  were  nov  iti 

masters,  and  forming  an  important  point  in  tbe 

route  between  Cairo  and  Medina.    In  a.d.  111^« 

King  Baldwin  of  Jerusalem  took  nossessioo  of 

it      Again  was  it  wrested  from  the  bands  of 

the  Christians  by  Saladin  I.,  A.n.  1167,  and 

never  again  fully  recovered  by  them ;  altfaongti 

tile  reckleas  Rainald  of  ChatiUon,  in  ajk  U^ 

seixed,  and  (or  a  time  held,  the  town.    la  Abol* 
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feda's  day,  and  before  a.d.  1300,  it  was  already 
deserted.  He  says,  *  In  our  day  it  is  a  fortress, 
to  which  a  goveraor  is  sent  from  Egypt  It  had 
a  small  castle  in  the  sea,  but  this  is  now  aban- 
doned, and  the  governor  removed  to  the  fortress 
on  the  shore/  Such  as  Aihih  was  in  the  days  of 
Abulfeda,  is  Akaba  now.  Mounds  of  rubbish 
aloDe  mark  the  site  of  ^the  town,  while  a  fortress, 
occupied  by  a  governor  and  a  small  garnson 
under  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  serves  to  keep  the 
neighbouring  tribes  of  the  desert  in  awe,  and  to 
minister  to  the  wants  and  protection  of  the  annual 
Egyptian  Haj,  or  pilgrim  caravan.  This  place 
has  always  been  an  important  station  upon  the 
route  of  the  Egyptian  Haj.  Such  is  the  importance 
of  this  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
both  in  a  religious  and  political  point  of  view, 
that  tiie  rulers  of  Egypt  from  the  earliest  period 
have  given  it  convoy  and  protection.  For  this 
purpose  a  line  of  fortrenes  similar  to  that  of 
Akaba  has  been  established  at  intervals  along  the 
route,  with  wells  of  water  and  supplies  of  provisions 
(Robinson^s  Biblical  Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  250). 

The  first  Frank  who  visited  this  place  in  mo- 
dem times,  was  Ruppell,  in  1822.  Laborde 
{Journey  through  Arabia  Petraa,  London,  1836) 
was  well  received  by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants 
of  the  castle  of  Akaba,  of  which  he  has  given  a 
view  (vol.  i.  p.  116).  The  fortress,  he  states,  is 
built  on  a  regular  plan,  and  is  in  a  pretty  good 
condition,  though  within  several  good  habitations 
have  been  suffered  \o  fall  to  decay.  It  has  only 
two  guns  fit  for  service. — J.  R.  B. 

ELDAD  and  MED  AD  (TTPl  "f'n^^ ;  Sept 

*£A8(£d  K<d  M»fie^),  two  of  the  seventy  elders 
appointed  by  Mos^  to  assist  him  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people.  Although  not  present  with 
the  others  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  they 
were  equally  filled  with  the  divine  spirit  and  be- 

Sn  to  *  pro^esy*  in  the  camp.  Joshua,  thinking 
is  irregular,  requested  Moses  to  forbid  them, 
and  received  an  answer  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  great  lawgiver : — *  Enviest  thou  for  my 
saket  Would  to  God  that  all  the  Lord  s  people 
were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his 
spmt  upon  them'  (Num.  xi.  24-29). 

ELDER  (tp.t ;  Sept  wp€<rfi{ntpos)y  literally, 
one  of  the  older  men,  and  because,  in  ancient 
times,  older  persons  would  naturally  be  selected 
to  hold  public  offices,  out  of  regard  to  their  pre- 
sumed superiority  in  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  term  came  to  be  used  as  the  designation  for 
the  office  itself,  borne  by  an  individual,  of  what- 
ever age.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  words 
y^powrla  (a  council  of  elders),  senatus,  alder- 
man, &c.  But  the  term  *  elder  *  appears  to  be 
Also  expressive  of  respect  and  reverence  in  gene- 
ral, as  tignore,  seigneur,  seHor,  &c.  The  word 
occurs  in  this  sense  in  Oen.  L  7,  *  Joseph  went 
up  to  bury  his  Neither,  and  with  him  went  up  all 
toe  servants  of  Pharaoh,  the  elders  of  his  house, 
and  all  the  elders  of  the  land  of  Egypt*;  Sept 
»pwi8^«poi,  Vulg.  senes.  These  elders  of  Egypt 
were,  probably,  the  various  state-officers.  The 
ciders  of  Israel,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention 
u  made,  may  have  been,  in  early  times,  the  lineal 
descendants  of  the  patriarchs  (Exod.  xii.  21).  To 
^  elden  Moses  was  directed  to  open  his  com- 
mbsion  (£xod.  iii.  16),  rifw  y^povviaa^  rwv  vluy 
io-pa^ ;  Jiq,  reads  rouswp€<r06Tas,  They  accom- 
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panied  Moses  in  his  first  interview  with  Pharaoh, 
as  the  representatives  of  the  Hebrew  nation  (ver. 
18) ;  through  them  Moses  issued  his  communica- 
tions and  commands  to  the  whole  people  (Exod. 
xix.  7 ;  Deut  xxxi.  9) ;  they  were  ois  immediate 
attendants  in  all  the  great  transactions  in  the  wil- 
derness (Exod.  xvii.  5) ;  seventy  of  their  number 
were  selected  to  attend  Moses,  Aaron,  Nadab,  and 
Abihu,  at  the  giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxiv.  1), 
on  which  occasion  they  are  called  the  nobles 

(w^W)  of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  did  eat  and 

drink  before  GKxi,  in  ratification  of  the  covenant, 
as  representatives  of  the  nation.  In  Num.  xi. 
16,  17,  we  meet  with  the  appointment  of  seventy 
elden  to  bear  the  burden  or  the  people  along  with 
Moses;  these  were  selected  by  Moses  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  elders,  and  are  described  as 
being,  already,  officers  over  the  children  of  Israel. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Michaelis,  that  this  council, 
chosoi  to  assist  Moses,  should  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Sanhedrim,  wliich,  he  thinks,  was  not 
instituted  till  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
captivity  [Sanhbdrim].  He  observes  that  these 
seventy  elders  were  not  chosen  to  he  Judges  of  the 
people,  who  had  already  more  than  60,000  judges. 
He  also  argues  that  the  election  of  seventy  addi- 
tional/uc^es  would  have  done  but  little  towards 
suppressing  the  rebellion  which  led  Moses  to 
adopt  this  proceeding;  but  that  it  seems  more 
likely  to  have  been  his  intention  to  form  a  supreme 
senate  to  take  a  share  in  the  government,  consist- 
ing of  the  most  respectable  persons,  either  for 
family  or  merit,  which  would  materially  support 
his  power  and  influence  among  the  people  in 
general ;  would  unite  large  and  powerful  families, 
and  give  an  air  of  aristocracy  to  his  government, 
which  had  hitherto  been  deemed  too  monarchical. 
He  further  infers  that  this  council  was  not  per- 
manent, not  bemg  once  alluded  to  from  the  death 
of  Moses  till  the  Babylonish  captivity ;  that 
Moses  did  not  fill  up  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
deaths,  and  that  it  ceased  altogether  in  the  wilder- 
ness. After  the  settlement  in  Canaan  the  elders 
seem  to  have  been  the  administrators  of  the  laws 
in  all  the  cities  (Deut  xix.  12;  xxi.  3,  6,  19; 
xxii.  15, 25).  The  continuance  of  the  office  may 
be  traced  during  the  time  of  the  judges  (Judg.  ii. 
7);  during  that  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  xvi.  4); 
under  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxx.  26);  and  David  (I 
Chron.  xxi.  16).  The  elders  of  Israel  are  men- 
tioned during  ^e  captivity  (Ezra  x.  14),  consist- 
ing either  of  those  who  had  sustained  that  office 
iu  their  own  land,  or  were  permitted  by  the  Baby- 
lonians to  exercise  it  stdl  among  their  coun- 
trymen. We  meet  with  them  again  at  the  resto- 
ration (Ezra  V.  5),  and  by  them  the  Temple  was 
rebuilt  (vi.  14).  After  the  restoration  and  during 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  the  Sanhedrim,  accord- 
ing to  Michaelis,  was  instituted,  being  first  men- 
ticmed  imder  Hyrcanus  II.  (Joseph.  Antiq,  9,  3) ; 
but  elders  are  still  referred  to  in  1  Mace.  vii.  33. 
Among  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  the 
wp^fffiirtpou  Thus  we  find  6  dpx^^p^s  or  more 
frequently  ol  Apx^^p^'is  wol  ol  ypofifutreis  iced  ol 
wpttrfi^tpoif  also  ^  chief  priests  and  elders,'  <  elders 
and  scribes,'  and  various  other  collocations.  Like 
the  scribes,  they  obtained  their  seat  in  the  San- 
hedrim by  election,  or  nomination  from  the  execu- 
rive  authority.  The  word  elder,  with  many  other 
Jewish  terms,  was  introduced  into  the  Christian 
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church.  In  the  latter  it  is  the  title  of  inferior 
miniften,  who  were  appointed  overseen  among 
not  oner  the  flock;  Gfr.  iw  $,  Vulg.  <in  quo* 
(Acts  XX.  17, 28 ;  Tit  i.  5, 7 ;  1  Pet  v.  1-6).  The 
term  is  applied  even  to  the  apostles  (2  John ; 
3  John).  So  also  wottrfiurfyioy  certainly  in- 
cludes even  St  Paul  himself  (comp.  1  Tim.  iv. 
14  and  2  Tim.  i.  6).  Still  the  apostles  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  elders  elsewhere  (Acts  xv.  6). 
The  elder  was  constituted  by  an  apostle  or  some 
one  invested  with  apostolic  authority  (Acts  xiv. 
23 ;  see  also  the  epistles  to  Timothy  and  John]). 
The  elders  preached,  confuted  gainsay ers  (Tit.  i. 
9),  and  visited  the  sick  (James  v.  14).  The 
word  elders  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of 
ancients,  ancestors,  prtnlecessors,  like  the  word 
&pX(uot  (Matt  v.  21 ;  Heb.  xi.  2).  It  is  used 
symbolicallv  (Rev.  iv.  4,  &c.).  The  term  irpccr- 
fi^€pos  is  plainly  the  origin  of  our  word  Spriest'; 
Saixon^preoater  and  prette,  then  priest;  High  and 
Low  Dutch,  priester  ;  French, />rc«<re  anApretre  ; 
Ital.,prefo;  Span.^  pr^sAytero  (ZiJan^  BiblUchee 
Archiiol.,  i  244 ;  Mede*s  Works,  fol.  p.  27 ;  Gese- 
nius,  Wiirteriuchy  s.  v.). — J.  F.  D. 

ELEALEH  (H^^^ ;  Sept  *£Ac({Ai}),  a  town 
of  the  Reubenites  east  of  tlie  Jordan  (Num.  xxxii. 
3,  37) ;  but  which  is  named  by  the  prophets  as  a 
city  of  the  Moabites  (Isa.  xv.  4 ;  xvi.  9 ;  Jer. 
xlviii.  31).  It  is  usually  mentioned  along  with 
Heshbon;  and  accordingly  travellers  find  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  a  ruined  place,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  El  Aal,  which  doubtless  repre- 
sents Elealeh.  It  stands  upon  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  situation,  Aal 
meaning  *  high.*  It  commands  the  whole  plain, 
and  the  view  from  it  is  very  extensive.  It  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  north-east  of  Heshbon.  Wi- 
ner represents  Burckhardt  as  saying  that  it  was  6^ 
hours  from  Heshbon ;  and  O.  Robinson,  copying 
Burckhardt,  as  if  describing  what  he  himself 
saw,  makes  the  same  mistake  (Travels,  ii.  193). 
But  the  6f  hours  of  Burckhardt  refer  to  the  dis- 
tance from  his  starting-point  in  the  morning, 
which  was  Szalt  At  5}hours  he  arrived  at  El 
Aal,  and  at  6^  hours  at  Heshbon,  bearing  south- 
west from  El  Aal  (Syria,  p.  365).  This  makes 
the  distance  between  them  only  half  an  hour, 
corresponding  with  the  other  accounts. 

ELEAZAR  (Ity^^,  God  the  Helper;  Sept 
*E\fd(ap).  This  was  an  exceedingly  common 
name  among  the  Hebrews,  being  borne  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  in  Scripture  (as  well 
as  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Josephus),  of  whom  the 
principal  are  the  following. 

1.  ELEAZAR,  eldest  son  of  Aaron  (Exod.  vi. 
23,  25),  who  acted  in  his  father  s  lifetime  as  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  32),  and  at  his 
death  succeeded  him  in  the  high-priesthood 
(Num.  XX.  35,  sq.).  His  pontificate  was  con- 
temporary with  the  military  government  of  Joshua, 
whom  he  appears  to  have  survived.  A  perfectly 
good  understanding  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
subsisted  between  ]^easar  and  Joshua,  as  we  C4Xt- 
stantly  trace  that  co-operation  and  mutual  sup- 
port which  the  circumstances  of  the  time  and  of 
the  nation  rendered  so  necessary.  Eleazar  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  twenty-five  years  afler  the 
passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  book  of  Joshua 
c<nicludes  with  a  notice  of  his  death  and  burial. 
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2.  ELEAZAR,  who  was  let  apart  tottted 
upon  the  ark  while  it  remained  under  the  roof  of 
his  father  Abinadab  (1  Sam.  rii.  I). 

3.  ELEAZAR,  one  of  the  three  most  emiiMnt 
of  Oavid^s  heroes,  who  *  fimght  till  his  band  vas 
weary*  in  maintaining  with  David  and  the  odia 
two  a  daring  stand  against  the  Philistines  after 
*  the  men  of  Israel  had  gone  away.*  He  was  alio 
one  of  the  same  three  whoi  they  broke  thnogb 
the  Philistine  host,  to  gratify  David's  longing  far 
a  drink  of  water  fVom  the  well  of  his  native  Beth- 
lehem (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  10,  13> 

4.  ELEAZAR,  the  fourth  of  the  MaceabtBu 
brothers,  sons  of  the  priest  Biattathias  (1  Mace 
ii.  &\  He  was  crushed  to  death  by  the  fiJl  of 
an  elephant  which  he  stabbed  under  the  belly  in 
the  belief  that  it  bore  the  king,  Antiocfaus  Eopator 
(1  Mace.  vi.  43-46). 

5.  ELEAZAR,  an  aged  and  venerablt  scribe 
who,  *  as  became  his  age,  and  the  excellency  d 
his  ancient  yean,  and  the  honour  of  his  grey  bad,* 
chose  rather  to  submit  to  the  most  cruel  tonnoiti 
than  conform  to  the  polluting  enactments  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Mace.  vii.  18-31). 

ELECTA  or  Eclscta  CEjcX€jcnJ>  Aceorf- 
ing  to  Grotius,  Wetstein,  and  some  other  mtici, 
this  word  is  used  as  a  proper  name  in  the  addrea 
of  John*s  second  epistle,  'O  Tlp9(rfi6r€pos  *EjcA(Kif 
Kvplff—^  The  Presbyter  to  the  Lady  Edeeta: 
This  meaning  is  advocated  by  Bishop  Middletu 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Gredt 
Article  (2nd  ed.  Cambridge,  1628,  pp.  626^> 
He  adduces  in  support  of  it  several  epistolary  in* 
scriptions  from  Basil,  in  which  the  name  precedei, 
and  the  rank  or  condition  in  life  is  subjoined, 
such  as  Ev<rra0(^  larp^ — titovrlt^  <ro^urr§^ 
Bo<nrop^  hriffK&irtp — Maym^fuop^  KifitfTi :  none 
of  these,  however,  are  purely  honorary  titles.  To 
meet  the  objection  that  the  sister  of  the  penoo 
addressed  is  also  called  Eclecta  in  verM  13,  be 
suggests  that  the  words  tt^s  *EkXcict^s  are  a  glosi, 
explanatory  of  aov.  But  this  is  mere  cimjectme, 
unsupported  by  a  single  muiuscript ;  and  such  a 
gloss,  if  occasioned  (as  Bishop  Middleton  sap- 
poses)  by  the  return  to  the  singular  number,  would 
more  naturally  have  been  inserted  after  trc  in 
which  pmition,  however  urmecessary,  it  would  at 
least  produce  no  ambiguity.  Some  writers,  both 
ancient  and  modeni,  have  adopted  a  mystiod  in* 
terpretation,  though  contrary  to  the  ustts  loqvendi, 
and  to  all  apostolic  usage,  and  supposed  with  J^ 
rome  that  the  term  ^icXerr^  referred  to  the  cburcli 
in  general,  or  with  Cassiodorus,  to  some  particular 
congregation.  The  last  named  writer  (b.  A.n.  470,  d. 
562),  in  his  Complexiones  in  EpistoUuy  &c.  (Lood. 
172^  p.  136),  says,  *  Joharmes— electse  domiiw 
scribit  ecclesis,  filiisque  ejus,  quas  sacro  foo^ 
genuerat.*  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  a  fngment 
of  his  Adumbrationes,  attempts  to  combine  tbe 
literal  and  the  mystical  meanings—'  Scripts  mo 
est  ad  quandam  Babyloniam  Electam  nomin^^ 
significat  autem  electionem  ecclesis  sandc* 
(Opera,  ed.  Klotz.  iv.  p.  66).  The  Authorised 
Version  translates  the  words  in  question  *  the  eitet 
lady,'  an  interpretation  approved  by  Csstdi^ 
Beza,  Mill,  Wolf,  Le  Clerc,  and  Mackni^bt 
Most  modem  critics,  however,  Sdileusner  and 
Breitschneider  in  their  Lexicons,  Bourger  (Vl^\ 
Vater  (1824),  Goeschen  (1832^  and  TiscbcBdof 
(1841),  in  their  editions  of  the  New  TeataBO^ 
Neander  (History  of  the  PlanUny  of  the  ChrisHm 
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CkHreh,  rol.  ii.  p.  71,  Eng.  t™™!.),  D«  Wette  I 
(Lehrivch,  p.  339),  and  Liicke  (Commentary  on 
atEpMiitqfSt.Ji)hn,'pp.ZU-320,Ens.tma\.), 
agtie  with  the  Sjriac  «nd  Arabic  Venionj  in 
nuking  Kup/f  a  propa  name,  ind  render  (lie 
woidi  '  to  IJie  tIecC  Cyria.'  Lardner  bu  given  a 
copiDiu  account  or  critical  opinion!  in  iaHitton/ 
of  tha  Apoitla  and  EmitgeliM,  c.  ix.  fVorki, 
ri.  28*-2S8.— J.  E.  H. 

ELEMENTS  {armxiia).  The  etymon  both 
or  the  Eiigliih  and  Greek  word  conveis  th«r 
primary  mesning :  Ihiu,  elenn^ti,  from  elemenla, 
Oa  atimerita  from  which  things  are  made,  and 
ffTmjttin,  from  arttxit,  '  to  go  up  by  ttep«'— 
t]}K  JlrtI  prindpUt  whence  the  lubnequent  parti  of 
Ihingi  (rreixouai)  piDceed  in  ordo-.  It  Kemi  to 
liaie  beat  believed,  trom  ■  very  eoilf  period,  that 
all  hodiei  coniiit  of  certain  fint,  apeciilc  ingre- 
dieiitj  (irroixtut),  into  which  they  are  all  reaolv- 
afalp,  allhuugh  differenl  opinion!  pievalled  le- 
iperting  the  numbn  and  nature  of  Shoe  pp- 
laaiy  conitituenta  of  things.  Ha^chiui  ciplaini 
m-eiXtMi  by  viip,  Mobji,  7^,  kbI  ilip,  o^'  v  tI 
triiurra — Bre,  water,  eoitli,  anil  air,  of  which  bo- 
ilin  are  formed.  Thia,  which  ii  the  limplot,  may 
be  called  the  ptimaiy  lenie  of  the  word.  A 
wcondary  lue  of  the  word  relate*  to  the  organaed 
fmb  of  which  anything  ii  framed,  a*  the  letten 
of  the  alphabet  (Hoychiui  giva  also  ■ypifiiiata), 
dteie  being  the  elementi  of  wonls ;  alw  the  ele- 
meuta,  nidimenta,  or  Snt  principlea  of  atiy  ait 
or  Kience,  The  word  occurs  in  its  primary 
«n«,  Wis.  vii.  n,  iriWaa*  ti<r,iov  »=3  tUp- 
ytutr  •rraixf'"-, '  the  conilltution  of  the  world  and 
tlie  operation  of  the  elemenla;'  alio  lix.  IB.    It  i 
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word,  Aatbim  ot  hahbehim,  ma  in  Hebrew,  like 
iAaban  in  Arabic,  to  be  referred  to  elephant. 
However  thii  may  be,  all  the  nationi  oT  the  louth 
and  wot  of  Aiia  have  for  many  agea  gaierally 
used  the  word  fil,  feel,  phal,  phil,  5'B ;  for  we 
find  it  in  the  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Persian,  Arabic, 
and  Turkiib,  eilending  to  the  east  far  beyond  tbe 
Ganges,  where,  nevertheleM,  in  the  indigenous 
(onguei  anti,  twranain,  and  halii  are  existing 


J.    12,  T^KtTCU, 

be  divolved    and 
time,  spoke  of  four 


tt  letiK,  2  Pel. 

9i  taaindiniia  \vHirtvTiu,  and 

melted,"   Tbe  JeiH,  in  Petet'. 
elfmenlt  (Joseph.  Antij.  iii. 

The  word  occur*  in  a  tecondary  senae  in  Gal. 
ir.  3~9,  t\  OTotx'ia  Tov  Kiifffuu, '  the  elecat 
rudiments  of  the  world,'  which  tbe  ApoMie  csllt 
huBtini  (111  rrvx^  m-Dixf'O' '  very  weak  and 
elemaiti.'  He  introduces  the  wwd  to  pieiery 
unity  of  hi»  comparison  of  tlie  law  toapoAiy  , 
(iii.  31),  and  of  persrau  under  it,  to  children 
under  lutora ;  and  by  the  elemenli  or  rudimaOt 
of  the  world  he  evidently  means  that  state 
religious  knowledge  which  had  subsisted 
the  world,  among  Jewi  and  Gentile*,  before 
Christ ;  the  weakness  of  which,  among  the  Jews, 
may  be  seen  in  Heb.  vii.  IS,  19 ;  x.  I,  and  among 
die  Gentilo,  in  the  epistle  to  the  Romana,  paaim. 
'The  element*  of  the  world'  occurs  again,  Col. 
II.  8-20.  in  the  lame  senae,  as  appears  from  the 
various  allusion*  both  to  the  terms  used  in  Grecian 
philosophy,  and  tbe  dogmas  of  the  Judaiien  in 
the  subaequait  vase*;  tbe  phrase  bnng  possibly  lug- 
gerted  to  tbe  Apoetle  by  his  previous  u«  of  it  ' 
tl«  Galatians.  The  word  irroixfo.  in  Heb.  v. 
is  restricted,  by  the  addition  rSiv  ArryW  toD  ©(d!, 
to  the  rudiments  of  Cliiistianily  (see  Rosenmljller 
and  Bouoo  on  the  pa>sagea>— J.  F.  D. 

ELEPHANT  (^AA(«.)occura  only.in  1  Mace. 
vL  31.  Buchart  imagined  D*arUP  t^enAafr- 
bim  to  be  a  contraction  of  □'SDp'p  then- 
Imiabbim,  because  alikhahen  is  one  of  the  Ar^ic 
names  of  the  e]e|J)ant ;  and  thence  inferred  that 
icAm  denwing  tooth,  tbe  remaining  part  of  the 
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Theu 


.  of  Ibis 


genus 


talp 


:of 


iread  coniiderably 
of  the  Upper  Indus,  and  the  ■ 
•Diitherti  and  middle  Africa  to 
great  Saliara,     In  i    ' 


rive  of  Southern 

ther  occupying 
he  edge  or  the 
,ere  are  besida 

aals, 
feet  of  ver- 

tical  height  at  tbe  shoulders,  and  weighlnR  from 
five  Ut  seven  thousand  |K>unds:  he  is  of  a  black 
or  tlaty-ash  colour,  and  almost  destitute  of  hair. 
Tbe  head,  which  is  pmportjonably  large,  is  pro- 
ided  with  two  broad  pendulous  ears,  particularly 


in  those  of  the  Afric 

sionally  s  ' 

also  two  motar  (eeth  on  e 

both  above  and  below,  and  only  three  to 

each  of  the  hind-feet ;  wliertas  the  Asiatic  species 

ii  provided  with  only  one  loath  on  fsch  side  above 

and  below ;  and  ^ough  both  have  tusks  or  defenco, 

the  last-mentinied  has  them  confined  solely  to 

the  malM  1  they  are  never  of  more  than  seveoty 

pound*  weiglit,  often  much   less,  and    in  some 

breed*  even  totally  wanting ;  while  in  the  African 

both  seia  are  armed  with  tusks,  and  in  tiiemolei 

they  have  been  known  seven  feet  in  length,  and 

weighmg  above  ISO  pound*  each.     Tbe  forehead 

of  the  African  is  low  ;  that  of  the  Astatic  high  ; 

in  both  tbe  eyes  are  comparatively  small,  widi  a. 

malevolent   expreasion,  and  on  the  ten^ples 


9  whici 


ir;  tlie 


Song,  hanging  nearly  to  the  heels,  and  dist 
(he  end.  But  the  most  remarkable  organ  of  the 
elephant,  that  which  equally  (siables  the  animal 
to  reach  the  ground  and  to  grasp  branches  of 
ttee*  at  a  considerable  helgiil,  is  the  proboscis 
or  trunk ;  a  cylindrical  ^tic  initniment,  in 
ordinary  condition  reaching  nearly  down  to  the 
I  ground,  but  conUactile  to  two-thiids  of  its  usual 
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length,  and  eztenfile  to  one^hird  beyond  it ;  pfio- 
Tided  whfa  nearly  4000  muacles  croHingeach  otber 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  proboscis  is  flexible  in 
every  direction,  and  so  abundantly  supplied  wiUi 
nerves  as  to  render  the  organ  one  of  the  nxist 
delicate  in  nature.  Withm  is  the  double  canal 
of  the  nostrils,  and  at  the  terminal  opening  a 
finger-like  process,  with  which  the  animal  can 
take  up  very  minute  objects  and  grasp  others, 
even  to  a  writing  pen,  and  mark  paper  with  it 
By  means  of  the  proboscis  the  (uephant  has  a 
power  of  suction  capable  of  raising  nearly  200 
pounds  weight;  and  with  this  instrument  he 
gathers  food  from  trees  and  from  die  earth,  draws 
up  drink  to  squirt  it  down  his  throat,  draws 
corks,  unties  small  knots,  and  performs  number- 
less other  minute  operations;  and,  if  necessary, 
tears  down  branches  of  trees  more  than  five  inches 
in  diameter  with  no  less  dexterity  than  strength. 
The  gait  of  an  elephant  is  an  enormous  stride, 
performed  with  his  high  and  ponderous  legs,  and 
sufficiently  rapid  to  require  smart  galloping  on 
horseback  to  outstrip  him. 

Elephants  are  peaceable  towards  all  inofiensive 
animals ;  sociable  among  themselves,  and  ready 
to  help  each  otber ;  gregarious  in  grassy  plains ; 
but  more  inclined  to  frequent  doosely-wooded 
mountain  glens :  at  times  not  unwilling  to  visit 
the  more  arul  wastes,  but  food  of  riven  and  pools, 
where  they  wallow  in  mud  and  water  ammg  reeds 
and  under  the  shade  of  trees.  They  are  most 
assuredly  more  sagacious  than  observers,  who, 
fifom  a  few  visits  to  menageries,  compare  them 
with  dogs,  are  able  to  a^veciate;  for  on  this 
question  we  murt  take  into  account,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  physical  advantages  of  the  proboscis 
added  to  the  individual  experience  gained  by  an 
ff"i»i*^1  slow  in  growth,  and  of  a  longevity  ex- 
ceeding a  century ;  but  still  placed  in  contact 
with  man  after  a  birth  free  in  every  sense,  where 
his  powers  expand  without  human  education; 
while  on  the  other  hand  dogs  are  the  oflspring  of 
an  immense  number  of  generatioDs,  all  fashioned 
to  dke  will  of  a  master,  and  consequently  with 
innate  dispositions  to  acquire  a  certain  education. 
In  Griffidi's  Cuvier  are  round  several  anecdotes, 
some  of  them  from  the  personal  observations  of 
the  present  writer;  and  refemng  to  them,  we 
riiall  add  only  a  single  one  here,  related  by  the 
late  Captain  Hobson,  R.N.,  as  observed  by  himself 
at  Travancore,  where  several  of  these  animals 
were  employed  in  stacking  teak  timber  balk. 
They  haa  scarcely  any  human  aid  or  direction, 
but  each  beam  being  successively  noosed  and 
slung,  they  dragged  it  to  the  stack,  raised  one 
end  up,  contrived  to  shove  it  forward,  nicely 
watching  when,  being  poised  by  its  own  weight, 
the  lower  end  would  rise,  and  then,  placing  their 
foreheads  against  tiie  butt  end,  they  pushed  it 
even  on  the  stack;  the  sling  they  un£utened  and 
eanied  back  to  have  it  fitted  again !  In  a  wild 
state  no  other  animal  has  the  sagacity  to  break 
off  a  leafy  branch,  hold  it  as  a  fiui,  and  use  it  as 
a  bruah  to  drive  away  flies. 

The  Asiatic  species,  carrjring  the  head  higher, 
has  more  dignity  (rf  appearance,  and  is  bdieved 
to  have  more  sagacity  and  courage  than  the 
African ;  which,  however,  is  not  inferior  in  weight 
or  bulk,  and  has  never  been  in  the  hands  of  such 
experienced  managers  as  the  Indian  mohauts  are, 
who  have  acquired  such  deep  knowledge  of  the 
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character  of  these  beasts  that  thsy  mdce  tkm 
submit  to  almost  incredible  operatigns;  nd^  far 
example,  as  suffering  patiently  tbe  extmctifli  of  t 
decayed  part  of  a  tooth,  a  kind  of  chad  sad 
mallet  being  the  instruments  used  for  die  purpne. 
This  was  witnessed  by  a  medical  officer,  s  oar 
relative  of  the  present  writer.     HMhanti  va& 
under  water  as  long  as  the  end  of  tne  psbttcii 
can  remain  atxnre  the  sur&ce ;  bat  when  in  grots 
depth,  they  float  with  the  head  and  \m^  sil; 
about  a  foot  beneath  it   In  this  manner  the;  ivia 
across  the  broadest  streams,  and  guide  tboni^ra 
by  the  sense  of  smelling  till  they  reach  footiBf  te 
look  about  them  and  land.     l%ey  are  steady. 
assiduous  workmen  in  many  laborious  tsdki,  oAa 
using  discretion  when  they  require  some  dcxtaity 
and  attention  in  the  performance.     Good  wiQ  a 
all  man  can  trust  to  in  directing  tfaem,  fer  cv> 
rection  caniK>t  be  enforced  beyond  their  patioiR; 
but  flattery,  good  treatment,   kind  words,  pro* 
mises,  and  rewards,  even  to  the  wear  of  fiDerr, 
have  the  desired  effect     In  history  they  spfiea 
most   conspicuous    as    formidable    demeidi  of 
battle.    From  tiie  remotest  ages  they  were  tfabed 
for  war  by  the  nations  of  India,  and  by  their  vA 
they  no  doubt  acquired  and  long  held  posKwa 
of  several  regions  of  High  Asia  westward  of  tk 
Indus.    They  are  noticed  in  the  ancient  ILib- 
barata.     According  to  Sauti  the  relative  force  d 
elephants  in  an  ak^iaushini  or  great  army  coifi 
was  one  to  each  diariot  of  war,  three  horKSpa, 
and  five  foot-soldiers,  or  rather  archers  momitcd 
on  the  animal's  back  within  a  defensible  bradak 
— in  the  west  denominated  a  castle.     Tfans  (U 
armed  elephant,  one  chariot,  and  three  boaana 
formed  a  patti  or  squad  of  at  moot  deven  vtt^ 
and  if  dkere  were  other  bodies  of  infontry  in  ^ 
army  they  are  unnoticed.    Utis  cnumeiatioo  ii 
sufficient  to  show  that  in  India,  which  fanaistA 
the  elephants  and  the  model  of  arming  tbea, 
there  were  only  four  or  five  archers  with  or  witt 
out  the  mohant  or  driver,  and  that,  oonsequeotlf. 
when  the  successors  of  Alexander   intrDdoeri 
them  in  their  wars  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  em 
Italy,  they  could  not  be  encumbered  more  tba 
periiaps  momentarily  with  one  or  two  additiflaal 
persons  before  a  charge ;  for  the  waght  carried  far 
a  war-elephant  is  less  than  that  of  one  used  fix 
burthen,  which    seldom    equals    two  thousu^ 
pounds.     In  order  to  ascend  his  back  when  0^ 
denly  required,  the  animal  will   hold  out  «« 
of  his  hind  l^s  horiaontally,  allowing  a  pen" 
to  step  upon  it  until  he  has  grasped  die  crappy 
and  crept  up.    In  the  West,  where  they  were  ci»- 
sidered  fw  a  time  of  great  importance^  no  doufct 
the  squad  or  escort  of  eadi  animal  was  off? 
considerable  than  in  the  East,  and  may  bi«e 
amounted  to  thirty>two  foot-soldiers;  the  num^ 
given,  by  some  mistake,  as  if  actually  mooQ^ 
in  1  Mace.  vL  37. 

Although  red  colours  are  offensive  to  nsi? 
animals,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  use  of  nio>- 
berry  juice  or  grapes  must  have  been  iotendidij 
an  excitement  to  their  taste^  for  tibey  are  all  ib(" 
of  fruit  Wine,  so  as  to  cause  an  approadi  ioi^ 
toxication,  would  render  tibem  ungoverosble,  tfB 
more  dangerous  than  when  in  a  state  of  foir.  IV 
do  not  require  stimulants  to  urge  them  (V  ^' 
modem  battle,  with  all  its  flashes  of  fire,  ia^ 
and  explosion ;  and  red  colours  usually  eBi|)^ 
for  their  tiappbigs  produce  more  of  a  satissfi^y 
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feeling  dian  rage.  Judicious  and  long^oontiDued 
trainiiig  is  the  only  good  remedy  against  sudden 
suiprises  caused  by  objects  not  yet  examined  by 
tbeir  acutely-judging  senses,  or  connected  with 
fbmier  scenes  of  danger,  which  are  alone  apt  to 
make  them  turn.  It  is  likely  that  the  dis- 
ciplined steadiness  of  well-^vmed  ranks  fright- 
ened Aem  by  their  novelty  more  than  the  shouts 
of  MacedcMiian  thousands,  which  must  have  been 
feeble  in  the  ears  of  elephants  ac-customed  to  the 
roar  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Carthaginians  made  the  ex- 
periment of  training  African  elephants  in  imitation 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus :  they  are  noticed  in 
their  army  only  in  the  first  Punic  war;  and,  from 
what  appears  of  the  mode  of  managing  them, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  already  noti^,  that 
they  were  never  so  thoroughly  subdued  as  the 
Indian  elephants. — C.  H.  S. 

ELEUTHEROPOLIS    QE\€v0€p^o\is),    a 
place  not  named  in  Scripture,  but  which  was  an 
^scopal  city  of  such  importance  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  that  they  assumed  it  as  the 
point  whence  to  estimate  the  distances  and  posi- 
tions of  other  cities  in  Southern  Palestine.     It 
continued  to  be  a  great  city  until  the  sixtli  cen- 
tury :  but  after  that  we  lose  sight  of  it^  and  all  the 
attempts  to  recover  the  knowledge  of  a  position  of 
such    topographical  importance  have  proceeded 
upon  critical  conjectures  and  combinations.   This 
process  sufficed  to  show  that  it  lay  in  the  south- 
western plain  of  Judaea,  between  Hebron  and 
Askelon,  hut  not  to  determine  the  site  with  any 
precision.    Professor  Robinson,  when  in  that  quar- 
ter,  made  this  long-lost  and  important  site  a 
subject  of  particular  inquiry ;  but  no  traces  of 
the  name  could'  be  found,  and  Beit-Jibrin  was 
referred  to  as  the  only  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  any   ruins  of  consequence  existed.      Of 
these  ruins  the  Arabs  spoke  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant terms,  and  the  travdlers  were  induced  to 
turn  their  steps  in  that  direction.     On  approach- 
ing Beit-Jibnn  they  were  gratified  to  find  them- 
selves surrounded  by  several  places  whose  dis- 
tances from  Bleutiieropolis  are  specified  by  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome,  and  which  might  serve  them 
as  a  clew  in  the  search  for  Eleutheropolis  itself. 

Beit-Jibrin  proved  to  be  a  village  of  moderate 

size,  the  capital  of  a  district  in  the  province  of 

Gaza.     In  and  around  this  village  are  ruins  of 

different  ages,  more  extensive  and  massy  than  any 

which  had  been  seen  in  Palestine,  excepting  the 

enbstructions  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem 

and  the  Haram  at  Hebron.    These  ruins  consist 

princi|ially  of  the  remains  of  a  fortress  of  immense 

strength,  in  the  midst  of  an  irregular  rounded 

enclosure,  encompassed  by  a  very  ancient  and 

strong  wall.     This  outer  wall  is  built  of  large 

squared  stones,  uncemeoted.     Along  this  wall  on 

the  inside,  towards  the  west  and  north-west^  is  a 

row  of  ancient  massive  vaults  with  fine  round 

arches,  apparently  of  the  same  age  as  the  wall 

Itself^  and  bo^  undoubtedly  of  Roman  origin. 

In  the  midst  of  the  area  stands  an  irregular  castle, 

the  lower  parts  of  which  seem  to  be  as  ancient  as 

the  exterior  wall,  but  it  has  obviously  been  built 

up  again  in  modem  times.    An  inscription  over 

^  gate  shows  that  it  was  last  repaired  by  the 

Turks  A.H.  958   (a.d.  1561),  nearly  two  years 

after  the  present  walls  of  Jerusalem  were  built. 

"*™*«n»  of  ancient  walls  and  dwellings  extend 


up  the  valley;  and  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
minutes  from  the  present  village  are  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  church,  bearing  the  name  of  Santa 
Hanndi  (St.  Anne).  Only  the  eastern  end  is 
now  standing,  including  the  niche  of  the  great 
altar  and  that  of  a  side  chapel,  built  of  large 
hewn  stones  of  strong  and  beautiful  masonry. 

Ruins  thus  worthy  of  the  Roman  name  and 
indicative  of  a  powerful  city,  seemed  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  site  was  that  of 
the  ancient  Eleutheropolis ;  especially  as  it  lay 
within  the  limits  to  which  a  careful  estimate  of 
the  distances  and  positions  in  the  Ononuuticon 
had  satisfied  Dr.  Robinson  that  the  site  must  lie. 
Nevertheless,  be  had  assured  himself  that  this 
Beit-Jibrin  could  be  no  other  than  the  Beto- 
gabra  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Peutinger  Tables,  and 
3ie  Beigeberin  (an  episcopal  city)  of  the  eccle- 
siastical Notitice  of  the  subsequent  centuries : 
and  as  he  was  not  prepared  to  suppose  that  Eleu- 
theropolis and  Beto-gabra  could  be  the  same 
place,  he  proceeded  to  look  elsewhere  for  the 
former  city.  Failing  to  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  it  within  the  quarter  in  which  it  must 
needs  have  lain,  he  again  visited  Beit-Jibrin,  and 
then  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  Beto-gabra 
and  Eleutheropolis  were  indeed  one  and  the 
same,  the  former  represented  by  the  present  Beit- 
Jibrin,  being  the  native  name,  kept  m  the  back- 
ground fat  a  time  by  the  Greco-Roman  official 
title  of  Eleutheropolis,  *  free  city,*  but  reappearing 
as  soon  as  the  Romans,  who  u«Mi  that  name,  had 
withdrawn.  This  explains  satidactorily  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  name  of  so  important  a  place  as 
Eleutheropolis,  and  afibrds  ground  for  tracing  its 
continued  existence  for  ages  under  its  native  name. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  Crusaders  found  on 
this  spot  an  ancient  site  in  ruins  under  the  name 
of  Beth-6ebrim ;  and  here  they  reared  again  a 
fwtress  upon  the  ancient  foundations.  This  place 
and  fortress  are  often  mentioned  in  the  histories 
of  the  Crusades,  usually  under  the  corrupted 
name  of  Oibelin ;  and  it  was  most  erroneously 
confounded  by  the  Christian  writers  with  Beer- 
sheba.    By  the  Arabian  authors  it  is  not  unfre- 

Jnently  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Beit- 
ibrin  and  Beit-JilniL  Since  tiie  time  of  the 
Crusades  the  place  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
visited  by  any  Christian  traveller  until  Dr.  Ro- 
binson explored  the  neighbourhood  on  his  route 
from  Jerusalem  to  Oaza. 

Beto-Gabra,  Beth-Gtebrim,  and  Beit-Jibrin  ap- 
pear to  be  different  forms  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
name.  But  the  name  itself  does  not  occur  in 
Scripture.  Josephus  indeed  mentions  a  large 
village,  Bifropis  (Betaris),  in  this  region  {De 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  8, 1),  which  Rufinus  reads  8^70^11 
(Begabris)  in  his  copy;  and  Reland  (p.  626) 
suggests  that  this  may  have  been  the  same  place^ 
which  is  not  unlikely. 

This  short  analysis  of  the  extended  observations 
and  discussions  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Researches,  ii. 
348,  359,  398,  404-420,  :642-646)  will  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  the  leading  facts  of  this 
interesting  question.  The  result  seems  to  be  that 
the  identity  of  Beto-Gabris  with  Beit-Jibrin  is 
satisfactorily  established,  and  that  the  identity  of 
Eleutheropolis  with  the  same,  although  less  cer- 
tain, is  rendered  more  than  probable.  Beit-Jibrin 
is  twenty  miles  east  of  Askelon,  and  thirteen  mile^ 
east-north-east  firom  Hebron. 
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ELI  (h}f,  raited  up :  Sept  'HxQ,  high-prieit  of 

the  Jews  when  the  ark  was  in  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  3, 
9).  He  was  the  first  higfa-priest  of  the  line  of  Itha- 
mar,  Aaron's  youngest  son.  This  is  deduced  from 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  3,  6  (comp.  Joseph.  Aniiq,  v.  9, 1). 
It  also  appears  from  the  omission  of  the  names 
of  Eli  and  his  immediate  successors  in  the  enu- 
meraticm  of  the  high-priests  of  Eleazar  s  line  in 
1  Chron.  vi.  4-6.  What  occasimied  this  remark- 
able transfer  is  not  known — most  probably  the 
incapacity  or  minority  of  the  then  sole  represent 
tative  of  tibe  elder  line ;  for  it  is  very  evident  that 
it  was  no  unauthorized  usurpation  on  the  part  of 
Eli  (1  Sam.  iL  27,  28).  Eli  also  acted  as  regent 
or  civil  judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of  Samson. 
This  function,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended, by  the  theocratical  constitution,  to  devolve 
upon  the  high-priest,  by  virtue  of  bis  t^ce,  in  the 
absence  of  any  person  specially  appointed  by  the 
Divine  King,  to  deliver  and  govern  Israel.  He 
is  said  to  have  judged  Israel  forty  years  (1  Sam. 
iv.  18) :  the  Septuagint  makes  it  twenty ;  and 
chronologers  are  divided  on  the  matter.  But  the 
probability  seems  to  be  that  the  forty  years  com- 
prehend the  whole  priod  of  his  administration 
as  high-priest  and  judge,  including,  in  the  fint 
half,  the  twenty  years  in  which  Sainson  is  said  to 
have  judged  Israel  (Judg.  xvi.  31),  when  some 
of  his  civil  functions  in  southern  Palestine  may 
have  been  in  abeyance.  As  Eli  died  at  the  age 
of  ninety-eight  (I  Sam.  iv.  15\  the  forty  years 
must  have  commenced  when  oe  was  fif^-eigfat 
years  old. 

Eli  seems  to  have  been  a  religious  man ;  and 
the  only  &ult  recorded  of  him  was  an  excessive 
easiness  of  temper,  most  unbefitting  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  official  character.  His  sons, 
Hophni  and  Phinehas,  whom  he  invested  with 
authority,  misconducted  themselves  so  outrage- 
ously as  to  excite  deep  disgust  among  the  people 
and  render  the  services  of  the  tabernacle  odious 
in  their  eyes.  Of  this  misconduct  Eli  was  aware, 
but  contented  himself  with  mild  and  inefiectual 
remonstrances,  where  his  station  required  severe 
and  vigorous  action.  For  this  n^lect  the  judg- 
ment of  God  was  at  length  denounced  upon  his 
house,  through  the  young  Samuel,  who,  imder  pe- 
culiar circumstances  [SAMURL'|,had  been  attached 
from  childhood  to  his  person  (i  Sam.  ii.  29 ;  iii. 
18).  Some  years  passed  without  any  apparent 
fulfilment  of  this  denunciation — but  it  came  at 
length  in  one  terrible  crash,  by  which  the  old  man*s 
heart  was  broken.  The  Philistines  had  gained  the 
upper  hand  over  Israel,  and  the  ark  of  God  was 
taken  to  the  field,  in  the  confidence  of  victory  and 
safety  from  its  presence.  But  in  the  battle  which 
followed,  the  ark  itself  was  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines, and  the  two  suns  of  Eli,  who  were  in  at- 
tendance upon  it,  were  slain.  The  high-priest, 
then  blind  writh  age,  sat  by  the  way-side  at 
Shiloh,  awaiting  tidings  from  the  war,  'for  his 
heart  trembled  for  the  ark  of  God.^  A  man  of 
Benjamin,  with  his  clothes  rent,  and  with  earth 
upon  his  head,  brought  the  fatal  news :  and  Eli 
heard  that  Israel  was  defeated — that  his  sons  were 
slain — that  the  ark  of  Qod  was  taken — at  which 
last  word  he  fell  heavily  from  his  seat,  and  died 
(I  Sam.  iv). 

The  ultimate  doom  upon  Eli*s  house  was  ac- 
complished when  Solomon  removed  Abiathar(the 


or 


last  high-priest  of  this  line^  fram  bis  oftee.  ad 
restored  the  lineof  Eleaaer  m  the  ijcnsncf  Zsikk 
[Abi4thab1. 

ELIAKIM.     [Jbhoiakix.] 

ELIAS.     [Elijah.] 

EUEZER.  ThUisdiei 
whence  came  the  abbreviated 
of  the  New  Testament  It  is  prafwr  to  BOle  ^ 
here,  because  the  parable  which  describes  Lsarai 
in  Abrabam^s  bosom  (Luke  xvi.  %^y  has  becB«(p> 
posed  to  contain  a  latent  allusioo  to  the  naae  d 
Elieser,  whom,  before  the  bixtfa  of  lA«r>«*l  sad 
Isaac,  Abraham  regarded  as  his  heir.  The  pM- 
sage  of  Scripture  in  which  the  nantfte  of  Qios 
occurs  is  one  of  some  difficulty.  Abnham,  besf 
promised  a  son,  says :— *  I  go  childless,  and  ^ 
steward  of  my  house  is  this  Klieaer  of  Damssck. 
....  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  seed :  sad, 
loy  one  bom  in  mine  house  is  mine  heir*  (G«d.xt. 
2,  3).  Part  of  the  difficulty  is  caused  bf  tfe 
translation,  and  part  by  the  prevalence  of  » 
tions  gathered  from  extamal  sources,  and  ad 
warranted  by  the  original  text.  Ilie  oooiaMB 
notion  is  that  Elieser  was  Abraham^s  housi'  hi) 
slave,  adopted  as  his  heir,  and  meanwhile  kk 
chief  and  confidential  servant,  and  the  same  vis 
was  afterwards  sent  into  Mesopotamia  to  seek  i 
wife  for  Isaac.  This  last  point  we  may  diams 
with  the  remark,  that  there  is  not  the  ksst  ert- 
dence  that  <  the  elder  servant  of  his  house*  (Gcb. 
xxiv.  2),  whom  Abraham  charged  with  this  mis' 
sion,  was  the  same  as  Eliea^ :  and  our  aOmlbm 
may  therefore  be  confined  to  the  verses  whad 
have  been  quoted. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  third  verse  is  notpio- 
perly  a  sequel  to  the  second,  but  a  lepelitss 
of  the  statement  contained  in  the  second ;  sod, 
being  thus  regarded  as  parallel  passages,  the  tvt 
may  be  used  to  explain  each  other. 

*  Elieser  of  Damascus,*  or  *  Oamascene-EliesB;' 
is  the  subject  of  both  verses.  The  obvious  mesB- 
ing  is,  that  Eliezer  was  bom  in  I>amasous :  sod 
how  is  this  compatible  with  the  notioo  of  ktf 
being  Abraham's  house4xmi  slave,  seeing  tfast 
Abraham's  household  never  was  at  Damascoif 
It  is  tme  that  there  is  a  tradition,  quoted  by  iow- 
phus  from  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  (^Antig.L  7. 4 ). 
that  Abraham  < reigned  in  Damascus;'  but  lit 
tradition  was  probably  founded  <»  this  very  pss- 
sage^  and  has  no  claim  on  our  belief. 

The  expression,  *  the  steward  of  mine  house,'  is 
ver.  2,  will  explain  the  sense  of  'one  bom  is 
mine  house  is  mine  heir,'  in  ver.  3.     Hie  Set 
phrase,  literally  translated,  is  <  the  son  of  poa»- 
sion  of  my  house,'  i,  e.  one  who  shall  possesi  mj 
house,  my  property,  after  my  death  ;  and  is  thfie* 
fore  exactly  the  same  as  the  phrase  in  the  not 
verse,  '  the  son  of  my  house  (paraphrased  by  'ev 
bom  in  mine house^  ismineheir.'    This  raaant 
every  objecticm  to  Eliecer's  being  of  Damascoi. 
and  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the  tradition;  fir 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  suppose  that  Eliesff 
was  a  house-bom  slave,  or  a  servant  at  all ;  sod 
leaves  it  more  probable  that  he  was  some  war 
relative  whom   Abraham   regarded  as   his  beu^ 
at-law.     In  this  case  Abraham  obviously  iiMsof 
to  say,  *  Behold,  to  me  thou  hast  given  no  tkai- 
dren,  and  not  the  son  of  my  loins,  but  the  soo  ^ 
my  house  (i.  e.  of  my  family — the  son  whom  wj 
house  gives  me — the  heir-at-law)  is  mine  beir.' 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  *  this  Ehescr'  vai 


ELIEZER. 


ELUAH. 
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nreMot  in  Abraham*a  camp  at  all:  and  we,  of 
oune,  cannot  know  in  what  degree  he  stood  re> 
ated  t<>  Abraham,  or  under  what  circumstances 
le  was  bom  at,  or  belonged  to,  Damascus.  It  is 
KMsible  that  he  lived  there  at  the  very  time  when 
Abraham  thus  spt^e  of  him,  and  that  he  is  hence 
»Jled   *  Eliecer  of  Damascus/  » 

This  view,  that  Elieier  was  actually  Abraham^s 
lear  relative  and  heir-at-law,  removes  another  dif- 
iculfy,  which  has  always  occasioned  some  embar- 
assment,  and  which  arises  from  the  &ct,  that 
vhile  he  speaks  of  Elieier  as  his  heir,  his  nq)bew 
U)t  was  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  had  been,  until 
lately,  the  companion  of  his  wanderings.  If 
EUeKT  was  Abraham's  servant,  it  might  well  oc- 
casion surprise  that  he  should  speak  of  him  and 
not  of  Lot  as  his  heir :  but  this  surprise  ceases 
when  we  regard  Elieser  as  also  a  relative,  and  if 
so,  a  nearer  relative  than  Lot,  although  not,  like 
Lot,  the  companion  of  his  journeys.  Some  have 
supposed  that  Lot  and  Eliexer  were,  in  fact,  the 
same  person;  and  this  would  be  an  excellent 
explanation  if  the  Scriptures  afforded  sufficient 
grounds  for  it. 

2.  ELIEZER.  The  second  of  the  two  sons 
bom  to  Moses  while  an  exile  in  the  land  of 
Midian  TExod.  xviii.  4).  Eliezer  had  a  son 
called  Rebadiah  (1  Chron.  viii.  17). 

^  EUHU(Wn^^^,Go*JeAo«iA;Sept'EXio^). 
One  of  Job*s  friends,  described  as  '  the  son  of 
Barachel,  a  Buzite,  of  the  kindred  of  Ram*  (Job 
xxxii.  2).     This  is  usually  understood  to  imply 
that  he  was  descended  from  Buz,  the  son  of  Abra- 
ham's brother  Nahor,  from  whose  family  the  city 
called  Buz  (Jer.  xxv.  23)  also  took  its  name. 
The  Chaldee    paraphrase  asserts  Elihu  to  have 
been  a  relation  of  Abraham.     £lihu*s  name  does 
not  appear  among  those  of  the  friends  who  came 
in  the  first  instance  to  condole  with  Job,  nor  is 
his  presence  indicated  till  tlie  debate  between  the 
afflicted  man   and   his  three  friends  had  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion.     Then,  finding  there 
was  no  answer  to  Job's  last  speech,  he  comes 
forward  with  considerable  modesty,   which  he 
loses  as  he  proceeds,  to  remark  on  the  debate,  and 
to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  the  points  at  issue. 
The   character  and  scope  of  his   orations  are 
deKribed  elsewhere  [Job,  Book  op].    It  appears, 
from  the  manner  in  which  Elihu  introduces  him- 
self, that  he  was  by  much  the  youngest  of  the 
party;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  had  been  pre- 
sent from^the  commencement  of  the  discussion,  to 
which  he  had  paid  very   close  attention.     This 
would  suggest  tiiat  the  debate  between  Job  and 
his  friends  was  carried  on  in  the  presence  of  a 
deeply-interested  auditory,  among  which  was  this 
Elihu,   who  could  not  forbear  from  interfering 
when  the  controversy  appeared  to  have  reached  an 
unsatisfactory  conclusion. 

ELUAH  (n;^*^,  God-Jehovah ;Se^i.'HKu>{,). 
This  wonder-working  prophet  is  introduced  to 
our  notice  like  another  Melchizedek  (Gen.  x. 
4,  18;  Heb.  vii.  3),  without  any  mention  of 
his  father  or  oiother,  or  of  the  beginning  of  his 
^ys— as  if  he  had  dropt  out  of  that  cloudy 
^^"•'iot,  which,  alter  his  work  was  done  on  earth, 
conveyed  him  back  to  heaven.  From  this  si- 
ience  of  Scripture  as  to  his  parentage  and  birth, 
much  vain  s|)eculation  has  arisen.    Some  of  the 


Rabbins  have  supposed  that  he  was  Phmeaa,  the 
grandson  of  Aaron;  whilst  others  have  thought 
that  he  was  an  angel,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
forming wicked  king  Ahab  and  his  ungodly  sub- 
jects, assumed  the  form  of  a  man.  Some  suppose 
that  Elijah  is  called  aTishbite  from  Tishbeh,  a  city 
beyond  the  Jordan.  Others  suppose  that  Tishbite 
means  eonverter  or  reformer ,  deriving  it  from  the 
Hebrew  radical  31^.  The  very  first  sentence  that 
the  prophet  utters  is  a  direful  denunciation  against 
Ahab ;  and  this  he  supports  by  a  solemn  oath,  *  As 
the  Lord  God  of  Inrael  liveth,  before  whom  I 
stand,  there  shall  not  be  dew  or  rain  these  yeais 
(f.  e,  three  and  a  half  yean,  Luke  iv.  25 ;  James  v. 
17),  but  according  to  ^ny  word '  CL  Kings  xvii. 
1).  Before,  however,  he  spoke  mus,  it  would 
seem  that  he  had  been  warning  this  most  wicked 
king  as  to  the  fatal  consequences  which  must 
result  both  to  himself  and  his  people,  from  the 
iniquitous  course  he  was  then  pursmng :  and  this 
may  account  for  the  apparent  abruptness  with 
which  he  opens  his  commission. 

We  can  imagine  Ahab  and  Jezebel  being  greatly 
incensed  against  Elijah  for  having  foretold  and 
rarayed  that  such  calamities  might  befall  them. 
For  some  time  they  might  attribute  the  drought 
under  which  the  nation  suffered  to  natural  causes, 
and  not  to  the  interposition  of  the  prophet;  and, 
therefore,  however  they  might  despise  him  as  a 
vain  enthusiast,  they  would  not  proceed  im- 
mediately  to  punish  him.  Whoi,  however,  they 
saw  die  denunciation  of  Elijah  taking  effect  far 
more  extensively  than  had  been  anticipated,  they 
would  naturally  sedc  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
upon  him  as  the  cause  of  their  sufferings.  But 
we  do  not  find  him  taking  (me  step  for  his  own  pre* 
servation,  till  the  God  whom  he  served  said,  *  Get 
thee  hence,  and  turn  thee  eastward,  and  hide  thy- 
self by  the  brook  Cherith,  that  is  before  Jordan  : 
and  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  drink  of  the  brook ; 
and  I  have  commanded  the  ravens  to  feed  thee 
there'  (1  Kings  xvii.  3,  4).  Other  and  better 
means  of  protection  from  the  impending  danger 
might  seem  c^wn  io  him ;  but,  regardless  of  th^ 
he  hastened  to  obey  the  divine  mandate,  and 
*  went  and  dwelt  by  the  brook  Cherith  that  is  be- 
fore Jordan  *  (1  Kings  xvii.  5)   [Chbrith]. 

Some  commentators,  availing  themselves  of  the 
fact  that  D^Sll^  ore^tni,  which  we  translate 
ranen^y  means,  in  Esek.  xxvii.  27,  tnerchants, 
have  tried  to  ex{dain  away  the  miraculous  cha- 
racter of  God's  preservation  of  his  servant  at 
Cherith.  Others  again  have  thought  that  the 
original  signifies  ArabiatUf  as  in  2  Qiron.  xxi. 
16;  Neh.  iv.  7;  where  the  like  word  is  used; 
or  possibly  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Arabah, 
near  Beth-shan  (Josh.  xv.  6,  and  xviii.  18,  &c.). 
In  the  face  of  such  opinions  as  these,  we  still  be- 
lieve that  ravens  and  not  men  were  the  instru- 
ments which  Gkxl,  on  this  occasicxi,  employed 
to  carry  needful  food  to  his  exiled  and  perse^ 
cuted  servant ;  and  in  this  he  would  give  us  a 
manifest  proof  of  His  sovereignty  over  all  crea- 
tures. Biut,  it  has  been  inquired,  how  could 
these  birds  obtain  food  of  a  proper  kind,  and  of  a 
sufficient  quantity,  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of 
the  prophet  ?  The  answer  to  this  inquiry  is  very 
simple.  We  cannot  tell.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  Gkxl  engaged  to  make  a  provision  for 
him,  and  that  He  failed  not  to  fulfil  his  enmge- 
ment    We  need  not  to  speculate,  as  some  have 
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done,  as  to  whether  thii  supply  was  taken  from 
Ahab's  or  Jehoshaphat^s  table,  or  from  that  of 
one  of  the  seven  thousand  of  Israel  who  had  not 
bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

A  fresh  trial  now  awaits  this  servant  of  Ood 
(b.c.  909),  and  in  the  manner  in  which  he  bears 
it,  we  see  the  strength  of  his  faith.  For  one  year, 
as  some  suppose,  God  had  miraculously  provided 
for  his  bodily  wants  at  Cherith ;  but  the  brook 
which,  heretofore,  had  afforded  him  the  needful 
refreshment  there,  became  dried  up.  Encouraged 
by  past  experience  of  his  heavenly  Father's  care 
of  him,  the  prophet  still  waited  patiently  till  He 
said,  *  Arise  (1  Kings  xvii.  9),  get  thee  to  Zare- 
phath,  which  belongeth  to  Zidon,  and  dwell 
there :  behold,  I  have  commanded  a  widow  woman 
there  to  sustain  thee.*  He  then,  at  once,  set  out 
OD  the  journey,  and  now  arrived  at  Zarephath,  he, 
in  the  arrangement  of  Qod't  providence,  me^  as 
he  entered  its  gate,  the  very  woman  who  was  de- 

Jnited  to  give  him  immediate  support  But  his 
aith  is  again  put  to  a  sore  test,  for  he  found  her 
engaged  in  a  way  which  was  well  calculated  to 
discourage  all  his  hopes ;  she  was  gathering  sticks 
for  the  purpose,  as  she  assured  him,  of  cooking  the 
last  m^,  and  now  that  the  famine  prevailed 
diere,  as  it  did  in  Israel,  she  saw  nothing  before 
her  and  her  only  son  but  starvation  and  death. 
How  then  could  the  prophet  ask  for,  and  how 
could  she  think  of  giving,  a  part  of  her  last  morsel? 
The  same  Divine  Spirit  inspired  him  to  assure  her 
that  she  and  her  child  should  be  even  miracu- 
lously provided  for  during  the  continuance  of  the 
famine ;  and  also  influenced  her  heart  to  receive 
widiout  doubting,  the  assurance !  The  kindness 
of  this  widow  in  baking  the  first  cake  for  Elijah 
was  well  requited  with  a  prophet*s  reward  (Matt. 
X.  41, 42) ;  me  afforded  one  meal  to  him,  and  Qod 
afforded  many  to  her  (see  I  Kings  xv.  16).  But 
uninterrupted  prosperity  will  not  do  for  even  God*s 
roost  devoted  servants.  Possibly  a  feeling  of  self- 
righteousness  might,  through  the  deceitfulness  of 
sin,  have  begun  to  enter  their  minds,  seeing  that, 
whilst  millions  around  them  were  now  suffering 
and  dying  from  want,  they  were  made  the  special 
objects  of  Gt>d*s  providential  care.  Accordmgly, 
their  heavenly  Father  saw  fit  to  visit  them  widi  a 
temporary  calamity — a  calamity  as  severely  felt 
in  some  respects  by  the  one  as  it  was  by  the  other. 
*  And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  son  of  Uie  woman, 
the  mistress  of  the  house,  fell  sick ;  and  his  sick- 
ness was  so  sore  that  there  was  no  life  left  in  him ' 
(1  Kings  xvii.  17).  Verse  18  contains  the  ex- 
postulation with  the  prophet  of  this  bereaved 
widow;  she  rashly  imputes  the  death  to  his 
presence.  She  seems  to  have  thought  within 
herself,  that,  as  God  had  shut  up  heaven  from 
pouring  down  refreshing  showers  upon  a  guilty 
nation,  in  consequence  of  the  prophet's  prayer, 
so  she  was  now  suffering  from  a  similar  cause. 
Elijah  retaliates  not,  but  calmly  takes  the  dead 
child  out  of  the  mother's  bosom,  and  lays  it  on 
his  own  bed  (verse  19).  that  there  he  may,  in  pi- 
vate,  pray  the  more  fervently  for  its  restoration. 
Every  epithet  that  the  prophet  poured  forth  on  this 
occasion  was  big  with  meaning ;  his  prayer  was 
heard,  and  answered  by  the  restoration  of  life  to 
the  child,  and  of  gladness  to  the  widow's  heart. 

Since  now,  however,  the  long-protracted  famine, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors,  failed  to  detach 
Ahab  and  his  guilty  people  from  their  abominable 


idolatries,  God  mercifully  gave  tbem 
portuntty  of  repenting  and  toming  to  HiiuA 
For  three  years  and  six  months  (James  v.  IT 
the  destructive  famine  had  spread  its  dwflj  a- 
fluence  over  the  whole  nation  of  Isra^    Dmof 
this  time  the  prophet  was  called  upon  pwre^jte 
suffer  Qod*B  will ;  now  he  must  ooce  ag«n  waax 
the  more  active  duties  of  life ;  he  must  mskr  cDe 
great  public  effort  more  to  reclaim  hb  oooi^ 
^om  apostacY  and  ruin.     According  to  the  ««rd 
of  the  Lord  he  returned  to  Israel ;  Ahab  wis  yet 
alive,  and  unreformed ;  Jexebel,  his  imptom  as- 
sort, was  still  mad  upon  her  idols  ;  in  a  woid,  tk 
prophets  of  Baal  were  prcpheeying  UetjAefhe^ 
were  hearing  rule  by  their  meons,  and  thepeofk 
loved  to  have  it  to.     Such  was  thie  sitate  of  thisri 
in  Israel  when  Elijah  once  again  stood  hdax 
Ahab.     Wishing  not  to  tempt  God  by  goof  b&> 
necessarily  into  danger,  he  first  presented  hmsdf 
to  good  Obadiah  (I  Kings  xviii.  7).     This  {rii* 
cipal  servant  of  Ahab  was  also  a  true  servaitt  d 
God ;  and  on  recognising  the  prophet  he  trei^ 
him  with  honour  and  respect.     Eliiah  reqoertsi 
him  to  announce  to  Ahab  that  he   bad  retanv^ 
Obadiah,  apparently  stung  by  the  unkindnesic^ 
this  request,  replied,  *•  What  have  I  sinned,  tio: 
thou  shouldest  thus  expose  me  to  Abab*s  nie. 
who  will  certainly  slay  me  for  not  appv^MniiDf 
thee,  for  whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  anxiouilT 
sought  in  all  lands  and  in  confederate  counCnet 
that  they  should  not  harbour  a  tz&itor  whom  \t 
looks  upon  as  the  author  of  the  famine,'  &c 
Moreover,  he  would  delicately  intimate  to  ^jsib 
how  he  had  actually  jeoparded  his  own  life  b 
securing  that  of  one  hundred  of  the  Lord's  pn- 
phets,  and  whom  he  had  fed  at  his  own  expcut 
Satisfied  with  Elijah's  reply  to  this  touching  t^ 
peal,  wherein  he  removed  all  his  fears  ^joot  tbe 
opirit's  carrying  himself  away  (as  2  Kings  ii.  U- 
16 ;  Ezek.  iii.  4 ;  Acts  viii.  39),  he  revives  to  be 
the  prophet's  messenger  to  Ahab.   Intending  to  be 
revenged  on  him,  or  to  inquire  when  imin  might  br 
expected,  Ahab  now  came  forth  to  meet  Elijah.  Be 
at  once  charged  him  with  troubling  Israd,  Le.wA 
being  the  main  cause  of  all  ^e  caUunities  wtikk 
he  and  the  nation   had  suffered.      But  Wa^ 
flung  back  ^  charge  upon  himself,  ass^nmr 
the  real  cause  to  be  his  own  sin  of  iddotn- 
Regarding,   however,    his    magisterial    posttiaii, 
while  he  reproved  his  sin,  he  requests  him  to  n- 
ercise  his  authority  in  summoning  an  assenbljr 
to  Mount  Carmel,  that  the  controversy  betven 
them  might  be  decided,  whether  the  king  or  ^ 
prophet  was  IsraeVs  troubler.    Whatever  wexe  tlir 
secret  motives  which  induced  Ahab  to  ooop^ 
with    this    proposal,   God   directed    the   resnh. 
Elijah  offered  to  decide  this  controveny  betvfeo 
God  and  Baal,  not  by  Scripture — for  an  appesl 
to  its  authority  would  have  fallen  powerless  opes 
their  infidel  minds — but  by  a  miracle  from  Hes- 
ven.     As  fire  was  fiie  element  over  which  BmI 
was  supposed  to  preside,  the  prophet  proppM 
(wishing  to  give  them  every  advantage),  that,  tm 
bullocks  being  slain,  and  laid  each  upon  a  dif- 
tinct  altar,  the  one  for  Baal,  the  other  for  Je- 
hovah, whichever  should  be  consumed  bj  fr* 
must  proclaim  whose  the  people  of  Israel  voe, 
and  wtiom  it  was  their  duty  to  serve.  The  pnp^ 
consent  to  this  proposal,  because,  it  may  be,  t^ 
were  not  altogether  ignorant  how  God  had  if- 
merly  answered  by  fire  (Gen.  iv.  4 ;  Lev.  vl  M; 
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Judg.vi.2l;ziii.20;  1  Chron.  xxi.  26 ;  2  ChroD. 
▼ii.  1).  Elijah  will  have  sommoned  not  only 
all  the  elders  of  Israel,  but  also  the  four  hundred 
priests  of  Baal  belonging  to  Jezebers  court, 
and  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  who  were  dis- 
persed over  the  kingdom.  The  former,  however, 
did  not  attend ;  being,  perhaps,  glad  to  shelter 
themselves  under  the  plea  that  Jezebel  would 
not  allow  them  to  do  so.  Confident  of  success, 
because  doubtless  God  had  revealed  the  whole 
matter  to  bin,  he  enters  the  lists  of  contest  with  the 
four  hundred  and  fifty  priests  of  Baal.  Having 
reconstructed  an  altar  which  had  once  belonged  to 
God,  with  twelve  stcwies — as  if  to  declare  that  the 
twelve  tribes  of  Israel  should  again  be  united  in 
the  service  of  Jehovah — ^and  having  laid  thereon 
his  bullock,  and  filled  the  trench  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  with  large  quantities  of  water,  lest 
any  suspiciim  of  deceit  might  occur  to  any  mind, 
the  prophet  gives  place  to  the  Baalites — allows 
them  to  make  trial  first.  In  vain  did  these  de- 
ceived and  deceiving  men  call,  from  morning  till 
evening,  upon  Baal — in  vain  did  they  now  mingle 
their  own  blood  with  that  of  the  sacrifice:  no 
answer  was  given — no  fire  descended. 

Elijah  having  rebuked  their  folly  and  wicked- 
ness with  the  sharpest  irony,  and  it  being  at  last 
evident  to  all  that  their  efforts  to  obtain  the 
wished-for  fire  were  vain,  now,  at  the  time  of  the 
evoiing  sacrifice,  offered  up  his  prayer.     The 
Baalites*  prayer  was  long,  that  of  the  prophet  is 
short — charging  God  with  the  care  of  His  cove- 
nant, of  His   truth,  and  of  His  glory — when, 
behold,  '  the  fire  came  down,  licked  up  the  water, 
and  consumed  not  only  the  bullock,  but  the  very 
stones  of  the  altar  also.'    The  effect  of  this  on  the 
mind  of  the  people  was  what  the  prophet  desired : 
acknowledging  uie  awful  presence  of  the  Godhead, 
they  exclaim,  as  with  one  voice, '  The  Lord  He 
if  God ;  the  Liord  He  is  Ghxl  V  Seizing  the  oppor- 
tunity whilst   the  perale's  hearts  were  warm  with 
the  fresh  conviction  of  tiiis  miracle,  he  bade  them 
take  those  jaggling  priests  and    kill    them  at 
Kishon,  that  their  blood  might  help  to  fill  that 
nver  which  their  idolatry  had  provoked  God  to 
empty  by  drought.    All  tiiis  Elijah  might  law- 
fully do  at  Gfxi's  direction,  and  under  the  sane* 
tion  of  His  law  (Dwit  xiii.  5;  xviii.  20>    Ahab 
having  now  publicly  vindicated  God  s  violated 
law  by  giving  his  royal  sanction  to  the  execution 
of  Baal's  priesto,  Elijah  informed  him  that  he  may 
go  up  t«  his  tent  on  Carmel  to  take  refreshment, 
fur  God  will  send  the  desired  rain.     In  the  mean 
time  he  ^yed  earnestly  (James  v.  17,  18J  for 
this  blessing :  God  hears  and  answers :  a  little 
cloud  arises  out  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,   in 
sight  of  which  the  prophet  now  was,  diffuses  itself 
Rradually  over  the  entire  face  of  the  heavens, 
and  now  empties  its  refreshing  waters  upon  the 
whole  land  of  Israel !     Here  was  another  proof  of 
the  Divine  mission  of  the  prophet,  from  which,  we 
should  imagine,  tl^  whole  nation  must  have  pro- 
fited ;  but  subsequent  events  would  seem  to  prove 
that  the  impression  produced  by  these  dealings  of 
God  was  of^a  very  partial  and  temporary  chaiac- 
^^\^  Impressed  witn  the  hope  that  the  report  of 
God*s  miraculous  actings  at  Carmel  might  not 
<^y  reach  the  ear,  but  idso  penetrate,  and  soften, 
we  hard  heart  of  Jez^l ;  and  anxious  that  the 
"^"n^tion  of  his  country  ^uld  spread  in  and 
*hout  Jezreel  also,  Elijah,  strengthened,  as  we  are 
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told,  from  on  high,  now  accompanies  Ahab  thither 
on  foot  How  ill-founded  the  prophet's  expecta- 
tion was,  subsequent  events  too  painfully  proved. 
Jezebel,  instead  of  receiving  Elijah  obviously  as 
the  messenger  of  Qod  for  good  to  her  nation,  now 
secretly  conceives  and  openly  declares  her  fixed 
purpose  to  put  him  to  death.  The  man  whose 
prayer  had  raised  the  dead,  had  shut  and  opoied 
Heaven,  he  who  had  been  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served by  God  at  Cherith  and  Zarephath,  and  who 
dared  to  tax  Ahab  to  his  face  with  being  Israel's 
troubler,  is  now  so  terrified  by  the  knowledge 
of  this  vile  woman's  design  that  he  fled  into  the 
ilildemess  and  there  longed  for  death — thus  af- 
fording a  practical  evidence  of  what  St  James 
says  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man«of  like  passions 
with  us.  His  now  altered  state  of  mind  would 
seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  an  exaggerated  expec- 
tation of  what  God  designed  to  effect  through  the 
miracles  exhibited  to,  and  the  judgmoits  poured 
upon,  this  guilty  nation.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  that,  as  complete  success  did  not  crown 
the  last  great  effort  he  had  made  to  reform  Israel, 
there  could  not  be  the  slightest  use  in  labouring 
for  this  end  any  longer.  Alas !  had  he  stood  his 
ground  at  Jezreel,  who  can  tell  what  effect  this 
might  have  had  even  upon  the  mind  of  Jezebel, 
and,  through  her,  upon  the  whole  nation  I  But 
no ;  the  great  opixirtunity  of  usefulness  is  now 
lost,  and  he  asks  for  death  :  still  God  will  be  gra- 
cious to  him.  He  now,  alone  in  the  wilderness 
and  at  Mount  Horeb,  will  at  once  touch  his  heart 
and  correct  his  petulancy  by  the  ministration  of 
His  angel,  and  by  a  fearful  exhibition  of  His 
Divine  power.  And  having  done  this,  revealing 
Himself  in  the  gentle  accents  of  a  still  voice,  He 
announces  to  him  that  he  must  go  and  anoint 
Hazael  king  over  Syria,  Jdiu  king  over  Israel, 
and  Elisha  prophet  in  his  own  place,  ere  death  can 
put  a  period  to  his  labours.  These  persons  shall 
revenge  God's  qiiarrels ;  one  shall  b^in,  another 
shall  prosecute,  and  the  third  shall  perfect  the 
vengeance  on  Israel.  When  God  had  comforted 
His  prophet  by  telling  him  of  these  three  instru- 
ments he  had  in  store  to  vindicate  his  own  in- 
sulted honour,  then  he  convinced  him  of  his 
mistake  in  saying  *  I  only  am  left  alone,'  &c.,  by 
the  assurance  that  there  were  sevoi  thousand  in 
Israel  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal. 

Leaving  the  cave  of  Horeb  (b.c.  906),  Elijah 
now  proceeded  to  the  field  where  he  fotmd  Elisha 
in  the  act  of  ploughing,  and,  without  uttering  a 
word,  he  cast  his  prodbet's  mantle  over  him,  which 
was  a  S3rmboI  of  his  being  clothed  with  God's 
s{»rit  The  divine  impression  produced  upon  tlie 
mind  of  Elisha  by  this  act  of  Elijah  made  him 
willing  to  leave  ful  things  and  follow  him. 

For  about  six  years  from  this  calling  of  Elisha 
we  find  no  notice  in  Ihe  sacred  history  of  Elijah, 
till  God  sent  him  once  again  to  pronounce  sore 
judgments  upon  Ahab  and  Jezebel  for  the  murder 
of  imoffending  Naboth  (1  Kings  xxi.  17,  &c.). 
How  he  and  his  associate  in  the  prophetic  office 
employed  themselves  during  this  time  we  are  not 
told.  We  may  conceive,  however,  that  they  were 
much  engaged  in  prayer  for  their  country,  and  in 
imparting  knowledge  in  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, which  were  at  Jericho  and  Beth-el.  We 
need  not  dwell  upon  the  complicated  character 
of  Ahab*s  wickedness  (1  Kings  xxi.),  in  winking 
at  the  murderous  means  whereby  Jezebd  pro- 
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cured  for  hhn  ^e  inalienable  property  of  Naboth 
[Ahab;  Naboi'h].  When  he  seemed  to  be 
triumphing  in  the  ponession  of  his  ill-obtained 
gain,  Elijah  stood  before  him,  and  threatened 
him,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings  ix. 
21-26  inclusive),  that  Qod  would  retaliate  blood 
for  blood,  and  that  not  on  himself  only — *  his 
seventy  sons  shall  die,  and  (2  Kings  x.  6) 
Jesebel  shall  become  meat  for  dogs.*  Fearing 
that  th«e  predictions  would  prove  true,  as  those 
about  the  rain  and  fire  had  done,  Ahab  now 
assumed  the  manner  of  a  penitent;  and,  though 
subsequent  acts  proved  the  insincerity  of  his  re- 
pmtance,  yet  God  rewards  his  temporary  aba^ 
moit  by  a  temporary  arrest  of  judgment.  We 
see^  however,  in  after  parts  of  this  sacred  history, 
how  the  judgments  denounced  against  him,  his 
abandoneid  consort,  and  children,  took  effect  to 
the  very  letter. 

EUijah  again  retires  fVom  the  history  till  an 
act  of  blasphemy  on  ^e  part  of  Ahaziah,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ahab,  causes  Qod.  to  call  him 
forth.  Ahasiah  met  with  an  injury,  and,  fearing 
that  it  might  be  unto  death,  he,  as  if  to  prove 
himself  worthy  of  being  the  son  of  idolatrous 
Ahab  and  Jezebel,  sent  to  consult  Baalzebub,  the 
idol-god  of  Ekmn ;  but  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
tells  Elijah  to  go  forth  and  meet  the  messengers 
of  the  king  (2  Kings  i.  3, 4),  and  assure  them  that 
be  shall  not  recover.  Suddenly  reappearing  be- 
fore their  master,  he  said  unto  them,  *  Why  axe 
ye  now  turned  back  V  when  they  answered, '  there 
came  a  man  up  to  meet  us,  and  said  unto  us.  Go, 
turn  again  imto  the  king  that  sent  you,  and  say 
unto  him,  thus  saith  the  Lord  :  is  it  not  because 
there  is  no  Gtxl  in  Israel  that  thou  sendest  to  in- 
quire of  Baalzebub,  tlie  god  of  Ekron  f  Where- 
fore thou  shalt  not  come  down  from  that  bed  on 
which  thou  art  gone  up,  but  shalt  surely  die.* 
Conscience  seems  to  have  at  once  whispered  to 
him  that  the  man  who  dared  to  arrest  his  messen- 
gers with  such  a  communication  must  be  Elijah, 
the  bold  but  unsuccessful  reprover  of  his  parents. 
Determined  to  chastise  him  for  such  an  insult,  he 
tent  a  captain  and  fifty  armed  men  to  bring  him 
into  his  presence ;  but  lo !  at  Elijah's  word  the 
fire  descends  from  Heaven  and  consumes  the 
whole  band !  Attributing  tiiis  destruction  of  his 
men  to  some  natural  cause,  he  sent  forth  another 
company,  on  whom  though  the  same  iudgment 
fell,  this  impious  king  is  not  satisfied  till  anotiier 
and  a  similw  effort  is  made  to  capture  the  pro- 
phet The  captain  of  the  third  band  implored 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  prophet,  and  mercy 
was  granted.  Descending  at  once  from  Carmel, 
he  accompanies  him  to  Ahaziah.  Fearless  of  his 
wrath  Elijah  now  repeats  to  the  king  himself  what 
he  had  before  said  to  his  messengers,  and  agree- 
ably thereto,  die  sacred  narrative  informs  us  that 
Ahaziah  died. 

The  above  was  the  last  more  public  effort  which 
tiie  prophet  made  to  reform  Israel.  His  warfare 
being  now  accomplished  on  earth,  God.  whom  he 
had  so  long  and  so  faithfully  served,  will  translate 
him  in  a  chariot  of  fire  to  Heaven.  Conscious  of 
this,  he  determines  to  spend  his  last  moments  in 
imparting  divine  instruction  to,  and  pronouncing 
his  last  l^ediction  upon,  the  students  m  the  col- 
leges of  Betli-el  and  Jericho;  accordingly,  he 
made  a  circuit  from  Gilgal,  near  the  Jordan,  to 
Beth-el,  and  firom  thence  to  Jericho.    Wishing 
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either  to  be  alone  at  the  moment  of  being  cai^ 
up  to  Heaven ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  laxiea 
to  test  the  aflection  of  Eltiha  (as  Christ  did  tkt 
of  Peter),  he  delicately  intimates  to  him  not  te 
accompany  him  in  this  tour.  But  the  iutttd 
Eli^ia,  to  whom,  as  also  to  the  schools  of  ti»  pn- 
p^iets,  Gtxl  had  revealed  his  purpose  toicnstf 
Elijah,  declares  with  an  oath  his  fixed  detanua- 
tion  not  to  forsake  his  master  now  at  the  ckse  ^ 
his  earthly  pilgrimage.  Ere  yc^  hoverci,  ^ 
chariot  of  God  descended  for  him,  be  asks  «W  to 
should  do  for  Elisha.  The  latter,  feeling  ti«t, sstfar 
former's  successor,  he  was,  in  a  sense,  his  son,  mi 
therefore,  entitled  to  a  double  portion ;  or  n^, 
conscious  of  the  complicated  and  difficult  dubs 
which  now  awaited  him,  asks  for  a  double  pntis 
of  Elijah*s  spirit.  Elijah,  acknowledging  ik 
nuiguitude  of  the  request,  yet  promises  to  gntf 
it  on  the  ccmtingency  of  Elisha  seeing  him  at  tfcr 
moment  of  his  rapture.  Possibly  this  cootiiyKr 
was  placed  before  him  in  order  to  make  him  wan 
on  tne  watch,  diat  die  glorious  depsxture  rf 
Elijah  should  not  take  place  witbont  his  actnaOr 
seeing  it  Whilst  standmg  on  the  other  sideof  tfar 
Jordan,  whose  waters  were  miraculously  parted 
for  them  to  pass  over  on  dry  ground,  az^  poaAly 
engaged  in  discourse  about  anointing  Hand  Is^ 
over  Syria,  angels  descended,  as  in  a  fiery  ck- 
riot,  and,  in  the  sight  of  fifty  of  ^  sons  of  tk 
prophets  and  Elisha,  carried  Elijah  into  Hcofia 
Elisha,  at  this  wonderful  sight,  cries  out,  lib  a 
bereaved  child,  *My  Fa£er,  my  Father,  ^ 
chariot  of  Israel  and  the  horsemen  thereof;'  as  i/ 
he  had  said,  Alas  !  the  strength  and  saviour  tt 
Israel  is  now  departed !  But  no ;  God  designoi 
that  the  mantle  which  fell  from  Elijah  ss  be  tf- 
cended  should  now  remain  with  Elisha  as  a 
pledge  that  ^e  office  and  apirit  of  die  former  had 
now  fallen  upon  himself. — J.  W.  O. 

ELIM,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelitet  m 
the  route  to  Mount  Sinai.  [Exodus.] 

ELIMELECH  C^^'fp^,GodiheKmg:SepL 

*E\ifi4K€xy  ^  native  of  Bethl^em,  husband  ^ 
Naomi,  and  father  by  her  of  two  sons,  Mahbe 
and  Chilion.  In  a  time  of  scarcity  be  witbdiev 
with  his  family  into  the  land  of  Moah,  where  br 
died  (Ruth  i.  1-3).     [Naomi,  Ruth.] 

1.  ELIPHAZ  (tt'^^V^,  God  the  Strong ;  Se^ 
'EAi^).  A  son  of  Esaii  and  Adah  (Gen  zxxri 
10). 

2.  ELIPHAZ,  one  of  the  duee  friends  «^ 
came  to  condole  with  Job  in  his  afflictioo,  aa^ 
who  took  part  in  that  remarkable  discuwion  wbiefa 
occupies  me  book  of  Job.  He  was  of  Teraan  0 
Idumaa ;  and  as  Eliphas  the  son  of  Esan  bad 
a  son  called  Teman,  from  whom  the  place  *d 
its  name,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  tbs 
Eliphaz  was  a  descendant  of  the  former  Elipbai- 
Some,  indeed,  evoi  go  so  fkr  as  to  suppose  th^ 
the  Eliphaz  of  Job  was  no  other  than  the  sob  t'f 
Esau.  This  view  is  of  course  confined  to  tboir 
who  refer  the  age  of  Job  to  the  time  of  tbe  p* 
triarchs. 

£li]^az  is  the  first  of  the  friends  to  take  op  t^ 
debate,  in  reply  to  Job  s  passionate  coaipIaiiit>> 
The  scope  of  his  argument  and  the  chaiKtv  ^ 
his  oratory  are  d«cribed  under  another  haA 
[Job,  Book  of].  He  appears  to  have  bees  tk 
oldest  of  the  spieaken,  from  whidi  ciremnitv^ 
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or  from  natural  dii pccitioD,  hb  language  is  more 
mild  and  sedate  toan  thsit  of  any  of  the  other 
tpeaken.  He  begins  his  orations  with  delicacy, 
and  conducts  his  part  of  die  argument  with  con- 
siderable address.  His  share  in  the  controversy 
occupies  chapten  iv.  t.  xt.  xxii. 

ELISABETH  CEX«r((j3er),  wife  of  Zacharias, 
and  mother  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.  5).  The 
name  in  this  precise  shape  does  not  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  where  the  names  of  few  females 
are  given.  But  it  is  a  Hebrew  name,  the  same  in 
fact  as  Elisheba,  which  see. 

ELISH A  O^^K,  God  the  Deliverer ;  SepL 
*Zkur<ui),  The  manner,  and  the  circumstuices, 
in  which  Elisha  was  called  to  the  prophetic  office 
have  been  noticed  in  the  article  Elijah. 

Anxious  to  enter  at  (mce  upon  the  duties  of 
his  sacred  office,  Eli^  determined  to  visit  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  which  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Jordan.  Accordingly,  returning  to 
diis  river,  and  wishing  that  sensible  evidence 
should  be  afforded,  both  to  himself  and  others,  of 
the  spirit  and  newer  of  his  departed  master  rest- 
ing upon  him,  he  struck  its  waters  with  Elijah's 
mantle,  when  they  parted  asunder  and  opened  a 
way  for  him  to  pass  over  on  dry  land.  Witness* 
ing  this  miraculous  transaction,  the  fifty  scms  of 
the  prophets,  who  had  seen  from  the  opposite  side 
Elijah's  ascension,  and  who  were  awaiting  Eli- 
sha's  return,  now,  with  becoming  reverence,  ac- 
knowledged liim  their  spiritual  hecid. 

These  young  prophets  are  not  more  full  of  re- 
verence for  Elisha  than  of  zeal  for  Elijah  :  they 
saw  the  latter  carried  up  in  the  air — they  knew 
that  tiiis  was  not  the  first  time  of  his  miraculous 
removal.  Imagining  it  therefwe  possible  that 
the  Spirit  of  God  had  cast  him  on  some  remote 
mountain  or  valley,  they  ask  permission  to  go  and 
seek  him.  Elisha,  though  fully  aware  tibat  he 
was  received  up  into  glory,  but  yet  fearful  lest  it 
should  be  conceived  that  he,  from  any  unworthy 
motives,  was  not  anxious  to  have  him  brought 
back,  yielded  to  their  request. 

The  divine  authority  by  which  Elisha  became 
the  successor  of  Elijah  received  further  confirma- 
tion from  the  miracle  whereby  the  bitter  waters  of 
Jericho  were  xnade  sweet,  and  the  place  thereby 
rendered  fit  for  the  habitation  of  man  (2  Kings 
ii.  19-22). 

As  the  general  visitor  of  ^e  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, Elisha  now  passes  on  from  Jericho  to  the 
college  which  was  at  Beth-el.  Ere,  however,  he 
entered  Be^-el,  there  met  him  from  thence  (2 
Kings  iii.  23,  24)  little  children,  who  no  doubt 
instigated  by  their  idolatrous  parents,  tauntingly 
told  him  to  ascend  into  heaven,  as  did  his  master, 
Elijah!  There  was  in  their  expressions  an  ad- 
mixture of  rudeness,  infidelity,  and  impiety.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Beth-el  were  to  know,  from  bitter 
experience,  that  to  dishonour  God's  pro^iets  was 
to  dishonour  Himself;  for  Elisha  was  at  the  mo- 
ment inspired  to  pronounce  the  judgment  which 
at  once  took  efiect :  Ghxi,  who  never  wants  for 
instruments  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  caused 
two  she-bears  to  emerge  from  a  neighbouring 
wood,  and  destroy  the  young  deliumiaits. 

Jefaoram,  who  reigned  over  Israel  at  this  time, 
^^KNigh  not  a  BaalUe,  was  yet  addicted  to  the  sin 
of  Jeroboam :  still  be  inherits  the  friendship  of 
Jehoshaphat^   the  good  King  of  Judssa,   whose 
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counsel,  possibly,  under  Ghxl,  had  detached  him 
from  the  more  gross  idolatry  of  his  father  Ahab. 
Wishing  to  see  the  now  (b.o.  895)  revolted  king  of 
Moab  reiduced  to  his  wonted  allegiance  to  Israel, 
Jehoshaphat  determined  to  go  up  to  battle  against 
him,  together  with  Jehoram,  and  his  own  tribu- 
tary the  king  of  Edom.  These  combined  armies 
met  together  on  the  plains  of  Edom.  Confident 
in  their  own  powers  they  press  onward  against  the 
enemy ;  but,  not  meeting  him,  another  of  a  more 
formidable  character  started  up  before  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  arid  plauis  of  Arabia  Petraea  they 
could  find  no  water.  Jehoram  deplores  the  cala- 
mity into  which  they  had  fallen,  but  Jehoshaphat 
inquired  for  a  prophet  On  this,  one  of  his  cour- 
tiers said  to  Jehoram,  *  Here  is  Elisha,  the  son  of 
Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  tlie  hands  of  Eli- 
jah.* No  sooner  were  they  made  acquainted  with 
the  fact  that  Elisha  was  at  hand  than  the  three 
kings  waited  upon  him.  Elisha,  feeling  that  it  was 
nought  but  superstitious  fear,  joined  to  the  influ- 
ence of  Jehosnaphat,  which  led  Jehoram  thus  to 
consult  him,  now  indignantly  and  tauntingly  ad- 
vises him  to  go  for  succour  to  the  gods  of  his  father 
Ahab  and  of  his  mother  JeaebeL  The  reproved 
monarch  was  then  led  to  acknowledge  the  impo- 
tency  of  those  gods  in  whom  he  had  trusted,  and 
the  power  of  that  God  whom  he  had  neglected. 
Still  the  man  of  God,  seeing  the  hollowness  of 
Jehoram's  humiliation,  continues :  '  As  the  Lord 
liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  surely  were  it  iM)t 
that  I  regard  the  mesence  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  king 
of  Judah,  I  would  not  look  toward  thee.'  Hav- 
ing thus  addressed  Jehoram,  Elisha  desired  a  min- 
strel to  be  brought  before  him ;  and  now  when  his 
spirit  is  calmed  by,  perhaps,  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion,  Jehovah  approaches  His  prophet  in  the 
power  of  inspiration,  as  it  is  writtoi,  'The  hand 
of  ^e  Lord  came  upon  him.'  The  minstrel 
ceases,  and  Elisha  communicates  the  jojrfiil  in- 
telligence that  not  only  should  water  be  miracu- 
lously supplied,  but  also  that  Moab  should  be 
overcome.  *■  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Make  this 
valley  full  of  ditches ;  ye  shall  not  see  wind,  nei- 
ther shall  ye  see  the  rain ;  yet  that  valley  shall  be 
filled  with  water  that  ye  may  drink.'  Accord- 
ingly the  next  morning  they  realised  the  truth  of 
this  predicti(m.  But  the  same  water  which  pre- 
serves their  lives  becomes  the  source  of  destruction 
to  their  enemies.  The  Moabites,  who  lyid  received 
intelligence  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  army, 
were  now  assembled  upon  their  frontiers.  When 
the  sun  was  up,  and  its  rosy  light  first  fell  upon 
the  water,  their  van-guard,  beholding  it  at  a 
distance,  supposed  it  to  be  blood.  Thus  the 
notion  was  rapidly  spread  from  one  end  to  another 
that  the  kings  were  surdy  slain,  liaving  fallen  out 
amongst  thonselves.  Hence  there  was  a  univer- 
sal shout,  *  Moab,  to  the  spoil ! '  and  they  went 
forward  confident  of  victory.  But  who  can  de- 
scribe their  consternation  at  beholding  the  Isreel- 
itish  squadrons  advancing  to  meet  them  sword  in 
hand !  At  once  they  flee  in  ^e  utmost  |ianic  and 
confusion;  but  in  vain  do  they  seek  to  defend 
themselves,  God  had  decreed  their  punishment 
by,  and  subjugation  to,  Israel  (2  Kings  iii.  20, 
&c.). 

The  war  having  terminated  in  the  signal  over- 
throw of  the  revolters,  Elisha,  who  had  returned 
home,  is  again  employed  in  ministering  blessings. 
Another  case  arose  to  declare  the  peculiar  cba- 
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racier  of  hif  minion  as  moteDger  of  mercy  to 
man.  The  widow  of  a  pious  prophet  peMnts 
herself  before  him  (2  Kings  iv),  informs  hmi  that 
her  husband  having  died  in  debt,  his  creditors 
were  about  to  sell  her  two  only  sons,  which,  by  an 
extension  of  the  law  (Exod.  xxi.  7,  and  Lev.  xxv. 
39),  and  by  virtue  of  another  (Exod.  xxii.  3),  they 
had  the  powor  to  do;  and  against  this  hard- 
hearted act  she  implores  the  pr^)het*s  assistance. 
Gkxl  will  not,  without  a  cause,  depart  from  the 
general  laws  ci  His  administration:  Elisha 
therefore  inquires  how  far  she  herself  had  the 
power  to  avert  die  threatened  calamity.  She  re- 
plies that  the  only  thing  of  which  ^e  was  pos- 
sessed was  one  pot  of  oil.  By  multiplying  tnis, 
as  did  bis  predecessor  Elijah  in  the  case  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath,  he  enabled  her  at  once  to 
pay  off  her  debts  and  thereby  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  her  children  (2  Kings  iv.  1-7). 

Having  thus  contemplated  Elisha  in  the  act  of 
relieving  the  wants  of  a  poor  widow,  we  may  with 
the  more  pleasure  observe  how,  in  the  arrangement 
of  God  s  providence,  his  own  necessities  were^ 
in  turn,  supplied.  In  his  visitations  to  the  schools 
of  the  prophets  it  would  seem  that  his  loumey  lay 
througn  the  city  of  Shunem,  where  lived  a  rich 
and  godly  woman.  Wishing  that  he  should  take 
up,  more  tiian  occasionally,  his  abode  under  her 
roof,  she  proposed  to  her  husband  to  construct  for 
him  a  chamber,  where,  far  from  the  society  of 
man,  he  might  hold  solitary  and  sweet  commu- 
nicm  with  his  God.  The  husband  at  once  am- 
sented,  and,  the  apartment  being  completed  and 
fitted  up  in  away  that  showed  their  proper  concep- 
tion of  bis  feeling,  the  prophet  becomes  ite  occupant 
Grateful  for  such  disinterested  kindness,  Elisha 
delicately  inquired  of  her  if  he  could  prefer  her 
interest  before  the  king  or  the  captain  of  his  host ; 
for  he  must  have  had  considerable  influence  at 
court,  from  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  late  war. 
But  ^e  good  woman  declined  the  prophet's  offer, 
by  declaring  that  she  would  rather  '  dwell  among 
her  own  people,*  and  in  the  condition  of  life  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed.  Still,  to  crown 
her  domestic  happiness,  she  lacked  one  thing — 
she  had  no  child  *,  and  now,  by  reason  of  the  age 
of  her  husband,  she  could  not  expect  such  a  bless- 
ing. In  answer,  however,  to  the  prayer  of  the 
prophet,  and  contrary  to  all  her  own  conclusions, 
God  causes^iier  to  conceive  and  bring  forth  a  son 
(b.o.  891).  This  new  pledge  of  their  affection 
grows  up  till  he  is  able  to  visit  his  fond  fatho*  in 
the  harvest-field,  when  all  the  hopes  they  had 
built  up  in  him  were  overthrown  by  his  being 
suddenly  laid  prostrate  in  death. 

The  biereaved  mother,  with  exquisite  tenderness 
towards  the  feelings  of  the  &ther,  concealed  the 
fact  that  the  child  was  no  more  till  she  should  see 
if  it  might  please  God,  through  Elisha,  to  restore 
him  to  life.  She  therefore  hastens  to  Carmel, 
where  she  found  the  prophet,  and  informed  him 
what  had  taken  place.  Conceiving  probably  that 
it  was  a  case  of  mere  suspended  animation,  or  a 
swoon,  the  prophet  sent  Gehasi,  his  servant,  to 
place  his  staff  on  the  face  of  the  child,  in  the  hope 
that  it  might  act  as  a  stimulus  to  excite  the  ani- 
mal motions.  But  the  mother,  conscious  that  he 
was  actually  departed,  continued  to  entreat  that 
he  himself  would  come  to  the  chamber  of  the 
dead.  He  did  so,  and  found  that  the  soul  of  the 
child  had  indeed  fled  from  the  earthly  tenement 
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Natural  means  belong  to  man;  those  te  m 
supernatural  belong  io  God :  we  liaaH  ^  m 
part,  and  beg  of  God  to  do  his.  On  tUi  prii- 
ciple  the  prophet  on  this  occasion  adal  (td 
blesses  the  means  used,  and  answen  tbe  |n;e 
presented  by  Elisha.  The  child  is  aiiedmiad 
restored  to  the  fond  embrace  of  its  gnm  si 
rejoicing  parents. 

The  next  remarkable  event  in  fiie  litoy  at 
Elisha  was  the  miraculous  healing  of  the  'wea^ 
leprosy  of  the  Syrian  general  Naaman,  whoeb;  ^ 
neighbouring  nation  had  the  opportunity  of  kss- 
ing  the  beneficence  of  that  God  of  load,  f  b« 
judgments  had  oflen  brmigbt  them  verr  k«. 
The  particulars  are  given  under  anodta  \ai 
[NaamanJ. 

Socm  after  this  transaction  we  find  iiik  bb 
of  God  in  Gilgal,  miraculously  neutnilis&g  tk 
poison  which  had,  by  mistake,  been  mixed  wi^^ 
food  of  the  prophets^  and  also  feeding  ate  )» 
dred  of  them  with  twenty  small  loaves  wbidi  be 
been  sent  for  his  own  coosumpdon  (3  Kii^  ^■ 
38,  &c.).  In  his  tender  regard  to  the  wsdb  « 
others,  and  in  the  miracles  be  wrought,  hov  I^ 
he  was  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world ! 

Notwithstanding  the  general  profligacy  of  Int. 
the  schools  of  the  prophets  increased,  bx.  s^ 
This  was,  doubtiess,  owing  to  the  inffucna  ^ 
Elisha.  Accompanied  by  their  master,  s  pan 
of  these  young  prophets,  or  tiieological  ttoAesA 
came  to  the  Joroan,  and  whilst  one  of  tfaem  n 
<  felling  a  beam  (for  the  purpose  of  oontfnicta; 
there  a  house)  the  axe-head  fell  into  the  wiie 
This  accident  was  the  more  distressing  beam 
the  axe  was  borrowed  property.  Elisha,  hawtie. 
soon  relieved  him  by  causing  it  miracoloa^  ^ 
rise  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  river. 

The  sacred  record  again  leads  us  to  cooteDptsr 
the  prophet's  usefulness,  not  only  in  such  isi'- 
vidual  points  of  view,  but  also  in  r^prencf  to  b 
country  at  large.    Does  the  king  of  Syria  ^tr* 
well-ccMiceited  schemes  for    the  destractkD  d 
Israeli    God  inspires  Elisha  to  detect  snd  ^ 
them  open  to  J^ram.     Benhadad,  on  heuH 
that  it  was  he  that  thus  caused  his  hostile  nt^ 
ments  to  be  frustrated,  sent  an  armed  fasad  s 
Dothan  in  order  to  bring  him  bound  toDanaiA 
The  prophet's  servant,  on  seeing  the  host  of  t^ 
enemy  wnich  invested  Dothan,  was  much  slsn^i 
but  by  the  prayer  of  Elisha  God  reveab  to^ 
the  mighty  company  of  angels  which  were  fct  ^ 
their  defence.      Regardless  of  consequeoces,  t^ 
prophet  went  forth  to  meet  the  hostile  band ;  s^ 
having  again  prayed,  God  so  blinded  tfaem  ^ 
they  could  not  recognise  the  object  of  their  kstc^ 
The  prophet  then  promised  to  lead  tiiem  to  vber 
they  might  see  him  with  the  natural  eye.    Tn^ 
ing  to  his  guidance  they  followed  on  tiB  ^ 
reached  the  centre  of  Samaria,  when,  thi  (^ 
illusion  being  removed,  Elisha  stands  is  iorf 
cognised  form  before  them !     Who  canti^^ 
omfusion  and  alarm  at  this  moment?    1^  ^ 
is  for  putting  them  all  to  death ;  but,  thnwgb  ^ 
inteniosition  of  him  whom  they  had  just  bc^ 
sought  to  destroy,  they  were  honourably  diimi*j 
to  toeir  own  country  (a  c.  892).     But  s  jeu^ 
scarcely  elapsed  from  this  time  when  Baia^ 
unmindful  of  Israel  s  kindness  and  Meu"^ 
invests  Samaria  and  reduces  its  inbshittf^^ 
such  a  state  of  starvation   that  an  ami  A«9M 
proscribed  animal  by  the  Levitical  lav,  vai  ^ 
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or  fourscore  pieces  of  silver,  and  the  fourth  part 
if  a  cab — a  quart  or  three  pints— of  dove^s  dung 
or  five  pieces  of  silTer  [Dove's  Dung].  But 
his  was  not  alL  Parents  were  found,  if  not 
nurdering,  actually  eating  their  deceased  cbil- 
Ireu.  These  very  calamities  Moses  had  foretold 
hould  come  upon  them  if  they  forsook  God 
Deut.  xxviii.  53-571  Still  the  king  of  Israel 
)lunges  deeper  and  deeper  into  sin,  for  he  orden 
Slisha  to  be  put  to  death,  conceiving  that  it  was 
lis  prayer  wnich  brought  these  sufferings  upon 
limself  and  nation.  But  God  forewarns  him  of 
lis  danger,  and  inspires  him  to  predict  to  ibe 
jricked  king  that  by  to«roorrow  *  a  measure  of  fine 
9our  should  be  sold  for  a  shekel,  and  two  mea- 
kures  of  barley  for  a  shekel,  in  the  gate  of  Sa- 
maria.* This  assurance  was  not  more  comfortable 
than  incredible;  but  when  the  lord  on  whose 
hand  the  king  leaned  expressed  his  disbelief  he 
was  awfully  rrimked  by  the  assurance  that  he 
should  see  but  not  enjoy  the  benefit.  The  next 
night  God  caused  the  Syrians  to  hear  the  noise  of 
chariots  and  horses ;  and  ccmceiving  that  Jehoram 
had  hired  against  them  the  kings  of  the  Hittites 
and  the  king  of  Egypt,  they  fled  from  before  the 
walls  of  Samaria — leaving  their  tents  filled  with 
gold  and  provisions — in  the  utmost  panic  and 
confusion.  In  this  way  did  God,  according  to 
the  word  of  Elisha,  miraculously  deliver  the  inha- 
bitants of  Samaria  from  a  deadly  enemy  without, 
and  from  sore  famine  within,  its  walls :  another 
prediction  moreover  was  accomplished;  for  the 
distrustiiil  lord  was  trampled  to  death  by  the 
famished  people  in  rushing  through  the  gate  of 
the  city  to  the  forsaken  tents  of  the  Syrians 
(2  Kings  vii.). 

We  are  next  led,  in  the  order  of  the  history, 
though  not  in  that  of  time,  to  notice  God*s  gra^ 
ciouB  care  of  the  woman  of  Shunem.     Having 
followed  the  advice  of  her  kind  friend  Elisha,  she 
resided  in  Philistia  during  the  seven  years*  famine 
in  Israel.     On  her  return,  however,  she  found 
that  her  paternal  estate  had  been  seized  by  others. 
She  at  once  went  to  the  king,  who  at  the  moment 
of  her  approa.ch  was  talking  with  GMiazi  as  to 
Elisha  having  miraculously  raised  her  son  to  life. 
This  was    a   very  providential    coincidence  in 
behalf  of  the  Shtmamite.    Hie  relation  given  by 
Gehasi  was  now  corroborated  by  &e  woman  her- 
self.   The  king  was  duly  affected,  and  gave  im- 
mediate orders  for  the  restoration  of  her  land  and 
all  that  it  had  yielded  during  her  absence.    We 
next  find  the    prophet  in  Damascus,  but  are 
not  told  what  led  him  thither  (b.c.  885).     Ben- 
hadad,  the  king,  whose  counsels  he  had  so  often 
frustrated,  rejoiced  to  hear  of  his  presence;  and 
^^ow,  as  if  he  had  forgotten  the  attempt  he  once 
made  upon  his  life,  dispatches  a  noble  messen- 
RCT  with  a  costly  present,  to  consult  him  con- 
coming  his  sickness  and  recovery.     The  prophet 
Implied  that  he  should  then  die,  though  his  indis- 
position was  not  of  a  deadly  character.     Seeing 
^oreover,   in    prophetic    vision,    that    the  man 
Hasael,  who  now  stood  before  him,  should  be 
l^ing  in  Benhadad*s  stead  ;  and  that,  as  such,  he 
^ould   commit  unheard-of  cruelties   upon   his 
JJ^try,  the  prophet  was  moved  to  tears.     How 
U*^  painful  anticipations  of  Elisha  were  realized 
J^  wbsequent  history  of  this  man  proved.    Some 
|^«»ty-tbree  years  had  now  elapsed  since  ^jah 
'^^  prophesied  the  destruction  of  Ahab^s  guUty 


consort  and  family.  But  God*s  declared  judg- 
ments are  sure  though  delayed.  Not  only  Ahab 
and  Jezebel  had  been  bloody  and  idolatrous,  but 
Israel  had  become  partakers  in  their  crimes,  and 
must  share  in  the  judgmoit.  Elijah's  complaint 
in  the  cave  now  received  this  late  answer :  *■  Ha- 
zael  shall  plague  Israel :  Jehu  shall  plague  the 
house  of  Ahfdi  and  Jezebel."  How  fearfully 
these  declared  purposes  of  God  took  effect  we  may 
read  in  2  Kings  ix.  and  x. 

For  a  considerable  time  afVer  Elisha  had  sent 
to  anoint  Jdiu  king  over  Israel  we  tind  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  sacred  record.  We  have  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  he  was  utterly  neglected  by 
Jehu,  Jehoahaz,  and  Joash,  who  reigned  in  suc- 
cession. Neither  the  sanctity  of  his  life  nor  the 
stupendous  miracles  he  wrought  had  the  effect  of 
reforming  the  nation  at  large :  much  of  the  time 
of  his  latter  years  was,  doubtless,  spent  in  the 
schools  of  the  prophets.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
his  public  and  private  labours,  and  at  the  age  of 
90---during  60  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  have 
prophesied — he  is  called  into  eternity.  Nor  was 
the  manner  of  his  death  inglorious ;  though  he 
did  not  enter  into  rest  as  did  Elijah  (2  Kings  xiii. 
14,  &c.).  Amongst  his  weeping  attendants  was 
Joash,  the  king  of  Israel.  He  was  probably 
stung  with  remorse  for  having  so  neglected  to 
ackiuiwledge  his  national  worth ;  yet,  though  late, 
Qod  does  not  suffer  this  public  recognition  of 
his  aged  and  faithful  servant  to  go  imrequited. 
The  spirit  of  prophecy  again  entering  the  dying 
Elisha,  he  informs  Joash  that  he  should  prevail 
against  the  Syrians.  Even  after  death  God 
would  put  honour  upon  Elijah :  a  dead  body  hav- 
ing touched  hb  bones  came  to  life  again!  (2 Kings 
xiii.  21.) 

Elisha  was  not  less  eminent  than  his  predeces- 
sor Elijah.  His  miracles  are  various  and  stu- 
poidousy  and,  like  those  which  were  wrought  by 
Christ,  were  on  the  whole  of  a  merciful  character. 
In  this  they  were  remarkably  distinguished,  in 
many  instances,  from  the  miracles  of  £1  ijah. — 

,  J.  W.  D. 

ELISHAH  (nB?7^ ;  Sept  *EXurd),  a  son  of 
Javan  (Gen.  x.  4),  who  seems  to  have  given  name 
to  *  the  isles  of  Elishah,*  which  are  described  as 
exporting  fabrics  of  purple  and  scarlet  to  die  mar- 
kets of  Tyre  (Bzek.  xxvii.  7).  If  the  descendants 
of  Javan  peopled  Greece,  we  may  expect  to  find 
Elishah  in  some  province  of  that  country.  The 
circumstance  of  the  purple  suits  die  Peloponnesus ; 
for  the  fish  affording  the  purple  dye  was  caught 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kurotas,  and  the  purple  of 
Laconia  was  very  celebrated.  The  name  seems 
kindred  to  Elis,  which,  in  a  wider  sense,  was  i^ 
plied  to  the  whole  Peloponnesus ;  and  some  iden- 
tify Elishah  with  Hellas.  The  uncertainty  of  all 
this  speculation  is  most  apparent:  but  it  may 
be  added  that,  if  probable  thus  far,  it  is  equally 
probable  that  the  general  name  of  *  the  isles  of 
Elishah*  may  also  have  been  extended  to  the 
islands  of  the  Mgesok  sea, ;  a  part  of  which  may 
seem  to  have  derived  the  name  of  Hellesptnit, 
sea  of  Hellas,  from  the  same  source. 

ELISHEBA  (y^^?^,  covenant-God;  Sept 
'Ekiffofi^),  wife  of  Aaron,  and  hence  the  mother 
of  the  priestly  family  (Exod.  vL  23). 

ELKANAH  (H^^?^,  God  the  Jealous  ;  Sept 
'EAjcoi^).    Several  penons  of  this  name  are  men- 
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tioned  in  ScripKire,  as  a  son  of  Korah  (Ezod.  vi. 
24  ;  1  Chron.  vi.  23) ;  the  father  of  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  i.  I,  seq.;  ii.  11-20;  I  Chron.  vi.  27); 
a  friend  of  King  Ahab  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  7);  one 
of  David's  heroes  (I  Chron.  xii.  6);  Levites 
(1  Chron.  vi.  23,  25,  26,  27 ;  xv.  23). 

ELKOSH.  The  prophet  Nahum  is  called  an 
Elkoshite  (^B^^K),  that  is,  a  native  of  some 
place  called  Elkosh  (Nahum  i.  1).  There  was  a 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  in  the  time  of 
Jerome ;  but  the  prof^et  was  more  probably  bom 
of  Jewish  exiles  at  Elkosh  or  Alkush  in  Assyria, 
near  Mosul.  The  Jews  themselves  believe  that 
he  was  bom  and  buried  there;  and  Jewish  pil- 
grims from  all  parts  still  visit  his  alleged  tomb. 
On  this  Mr.  Rich  remarks,  *  The  Jews  are  gene- 
rally to  be  trusted  for  local  antiquities.  Their 
pilgrimage  to  a  spot  is  almost  a  sufficient  test. 
The  unbroken  line  of  tradition  which  may  have 

been  handed  down  among  them,  and  their  perti-     ,-r  — ~.»w..w,  ,.,,  w(«».w^oy  cv  mn 
nacious  resistance  of  all  innovation,  especially  in     rv<p\6y,  yvy  si  od  rovro^  iiXXh  irp^s 
matters  of  religious  belief,  render  their  testimony     rhw  hveiiwrov  Ktpidyp.    Chiysost.  m  AetaApJi 
verv  wt^'iirUv  m  Qiirli  mntfor.'  /'  »i.W/2^/.^  v«  iiOw«.      Homtl,  xxviii. ;   Opera,  torn   ix.  p  241  — J  El 

EMBALMING     rBuRiAi-T 
EMERALD.     [Nopech.J 
EMERODS,  a  painful  disease  with  wlrici  » 
Philistines  were  afflicted  (1  Sam.  v.  6)  [Tks- 
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back   a   bad   report    of    the   kzid  (Nm  t^ 
37).-J.  N.  ^ 

ELYMAS    CEA^/iar),   an  ap|»ai6»f  e» 

monly  derived  from  the  Arabic  J^AJmn  % 

tcise  man),  which  Luke   interpfets  br  i  iht: 
It  IS  applied  to  a  Jew  named  Ber-Jema^aa^ 
m  Acts  xiii.  6-11  (v.  Neander's  EitL  i fn 
planting  of  the  ChHstian  Church,  I  pi  lUia 
transl.).    A  very  different  bat  less  probity  ► 
nvation  of  the  word  is  given  by  Jh.U^ : 
his  Hebrew  and  Talmudical  Exercitatiaat 
Acts  (Works,  viii.  p.  461),  and  in  hii  Sr»i 
on  Elymaa  the  Sorcerer  (Works,  vn.  a  N 
Chrysostom  observes,  in  reference  to*tbe  tfo^ 
inflicted  by  the  Apostle  an  BarJesus.  ^  3 
limiting  clause  *far  a  eea*<m^  shows  tbst  itn 
not  intended  so  much  for  the  punistunexti  W  t> 
sorcerer  as  for  the  conversion  of  the  deputy,  l 
•yip  Ko>Aifnnoi  ^v,  Btcararrhs  &r  aerir  hw 


very  weighty  in  such  matters'  (Residence  in  Koor- 
distan,  p.  111).  Alkosh  is  thirty-four  miles  north 
of  Mosul  (Nineveh),  and  is  situated  a  little  way 
up  the  side  of  a  mountain,  in  the  range  to  which 
it  gives  its  name.  It  is  entirely  inhabited  by 
Chaldee  Christians,  who  have  a  convent  higher 
up  the  mountains. 

ELLASAR  (Ipj'K ;  Sept.  *E}J<cur<ip),  a  territory 
in  Asia,  whose  king,  Arioch,  was  one  of  the  four 
who  invaded  Canaan  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  association  of  this  king  with 
those  of  Elam  and  Shinar,  indicates  the  region  in 
which  the  kingdom  should  be  sought ;  but  nothing 
further  is  known  of  it,  unless  it  be  the  same  as 
Thelassar  mentioned  in  2  Kings  xix.  12  [The- 
lassar]. 

ELM.     The  Authorized  Version  has  this  word 
in  Hosea  iv.  1 3.     But  tlic  original  word  there  is 

n^N,  which    is  differently  translated  in  every 
other  place  [AlahI. 
ELOHIM.     [God.] 

ELON  (1^^^^ ;  Sept  AlXtli^  'Ex^fi),  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulon,  who  judged  Israel  ten  yeare. 
He  was  preceded  by  Ibzan  of  Bethlehem,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Abdon  of  Ephraim.  The  whole  period 
covered  by  their  adnninistration  was  twenty-five 
years  (from  b.c.  1190  to  1174);  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  for  a  part  of  this  time  con- 
temporary,  each  exercising  authority  over  a  few 
of  the  tribes.  They  appear  to  have  overawed  the 
enemies  of  Israel  by  their  judicious  administra- 
tion ;  for  no  war  is  mentioned  in  their  time  (Judg. 
XII.  8-15). 

ELUL  {W?H,  Neh.  vi.  15;  Sept.  *EXo6X; 
the  Macedonian  Topviaios)  is  the  name  of  that 
month  which  was  the  sixth  of  tlie  ecclesiastical,  and 
twelfth  of  the  civil,  year  of  the  Jews,  and  which 
began  with  the  new  moon  of  our  Sqjtember. 
Several  unsatisfactory  attempts  have  been  made  to 
find  a  Syro-Arabian  etymology  for  the  word. 
The  most  recent  derivation,  that  of  Benfey,  de^ 
duces  it,  through  many  commutations  and  muti- 
lations, from  an  original  Zend  form  hmtrvatdt 
(Monatntamen,  p.  126).  According  to  the  Me- 
gdlat  Taanith,  the  17th  day  of  this  month  was  a 
public  fast  for  the  death  of  the  spies  who  brought 


rim]. 

EMIM  (D^*t< ;  Sept ,  'O/ifitr),  a  nuaww 
and  gigantic  race  of  people  who,  in  the  taw* 
Abraham,  occupied  the  country  beyond  the  J^ 
dan,  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Moahttei  [Ge 
xiv.  5;  Deut.  ii.  10). 

EMMAUS  CEfjLfiaoh,  hot  bathe),  a  viUsfft- 
stadia,  or  7J  miles,  from  Jerusalem,  noted  firw: 
Lord's  interview  with  two  disciples  on  the  day 
his  resurrection   (Luke  xxiv.    13).     The  bt 
place  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  (De  BeS.  U 
vii.  6,  6),  and  placed  at  the  same  distance  fcn 
Jerusalem,   in  stating  that  Vespasian  left  ^ 
soldiers  in  Judssa,  to  whom  he  gave  the  fiUsr - 
Emmaus.    The  site  is  not  now  known;  iorl^ 
Robinson  has  shown  that  El  Kubeibeh,  wiucbs 
usually  indicated,  is  too  distant  from  Jerwsafcn 
and  that  the  position  of  Emmaus,  and  all  ctncc 
tradition  respectmg  it,  were  lost  before  the  tiaaeif 
Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  since  these  writen  isak 
it  identical  with  the  city  of  Emmaus,  or  Nicofuliik 
which  lies  not  far  from  160  stadia  from  Jeruatesi. 
He  adds  :—*  There  never  was  the  slightest  gwn»' 
for  connecting  El-Kubeibeb  in  any  wav  ^ 
Emmaus ;  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  its  bsnap 
been  so  connected  before  the  fourteenth  ccotoiy 
{Bib,  Reecarchee,  iii.  65,  66>     The  odier  Kbi- 
maus,  also  called  Nicopolis,  just  mentioned,  b 
identified  with  Lusiun,  about  midway  betma 
Jerusalem  and  Ramleh.    There  was  anotbff  Ki^ 
maus,  near  Tiberias,  on  the  lake  of  thesamenaiBfi 
where  the  hot  baths  which  gave  name  to  it  s^ 
still  ftequented,  and  have  a  tempeiataie  of  1^ 
Fahrenheit    Here  the  name  Emmaus  ii  Tua^l 
preserved  in  that  of  Hammam,  which  the  ka^ 
give  to  hot-baths,  whether  natural  or  sitificiil- 
Neither  of  these  places  is  named  in  Scriptuie. 

EN,  properly  Ain,  a  word  signifying  *&"■■ 
tain;*  and  hence  entering  into  the  coi^ioBt^ 
of  sundry  local  names,  which  are  tr^i^ 
under  Ajn. 

ENCAMPMENTS.  Of  the  Jewish  tj^ 
of  encampment  the  Mosaic  books  have  left  « <^ 
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EAST.— FIRST  DIVISION— CAMP  OF  JUDAH:  186,400. 
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tailed  description.  From  the  period  of  the  sojourn 
in  the  wilderness  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan 
the  twelve  tribes  were  formed  into  four  great 
armies,  encamping  in  as  many  fronts,  or  forming 
a  square,  with  a  great  space  in  the  rear,  where 
^  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  was  placed,  sur- 
rounded by  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  tne  bodies  of 
carriers,  &c.,  by  the  stalls  of  the  cattle  and  the 
baggage :  the  four  fronts  faced  the  cardinal  points 
while  the  march  was  eastwud,  but  as  Judah  con- 
tinued to  lead  the  vau,  it  follows  that  when  the 
Jordan  was  to  be  crossed  the  direction  became 
westward,  and  therefore  the  general  arrangement, 
so  far  as  the  cardinal  points  were  concerned, 
was  reversed.*  It  does  not  appear  that,  during 
this  time,  Israel  erer  had  lines  of  defence  dirown 
up;  but  in  after  ages,  when  only  single  armies 
came  into  the  field,  it  is  probable  that  the  castral 
disposition  was  not  invariably  quadrangular; 
ana,  from  the  many  positions  indicated  on  the 
crests  of  steep  mountains,  the  fronts  were  clearly 
Adapted  to  the  ground  and  to  the  space  which 
it  was  necessary  to  occupy.  The  rear  of  such 
positbns,  or  the  square  camps  in  the  plain,  appear 
from  the  marginal  reading  of  1  Sam.  xvii.  20, 
and  xxvi.  5  to  have  been  encloeed  with  a  line  of 

*  If  the  leading  tribes  did  not  thus  turn  with 
M»e  direction  of  the  march,  Judah  and  his  two 
wings  must  have  formed  the  rear  in  crossing  the 
Jordan. 


carts  or  chariots,  which,  from  the  remotest  period, 
was  a  practice  amcmg  all  the  nomade  nations  of 
the  north.  The  books  of  Moses  are  so  explicit  on 
the  subject  of  encampment,  and  the  march  of  the 
Israelites,  that  we  deem  a  distinct  plan  of  the 
numbers  and  position  of  the  twelre  tribes,  of  the 
various  corps  of  Levites,  &c.,  with  the  tents  of 
Moses  and  Aaron  ranged  about  the  tabernacle, 
and  other  particulars,  sufficient  to  give  a  very 
clear  idea  of  the  whole,  and  to  supenede  the 
necessity  of  further  description. — C.  H.  S. 
ENCHANTMENTS.  [Divination.] 

ENDOR  (i^"!  ]%  hotise-fountam ;  Sept 
'Aty^^X  a  town  of  Galilee,  assigned  to  Manasseh, 
althougn  lying  beyond  the  limits  of  that  tribe 
(Josh.  xvii.  1 1).  It  is  menrioned  in  connection  with 
the  victory  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Ps.  Ixxxiii. 
10);  but  is  chiefly  memorable  as  the  abode  of 
the  sorceress  whom  Saul  consulted  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  in  which  he  perished  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7, 
sq.)  The  name  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment; but  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
the  place  still  existed  as  a  large  village,  four  miles 
soum  of  Mount  Tabor.  At  this  distance,  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  lower  ridge  of  Hermon,  a 
village  with  this  name  still  exists. 

EN-EGLAIM  (D^^J]^  TJ?,  calves' fountain ; 
Sept  *Eva7aXXef^),  a  town  of  Moab  (Exek.  xlvii. 
10),  which  Jerome  places  at  the  northern  end  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  influx  of  the  Jordan. 
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EN-OANMH  (0*?]  ^i}},  ffordmi' fountain  ; 

8«|iL'Hv-raw(/i).  1.  A  towinof  Jucl^(JiHh.iv. 
34),  which  J«nnnepkc«nMi  Beth-el.  2  A  Le- 
vitical  city  id  Inochu  (Josh.  xii.  21 ;  xii.  29), 
vmbahly  ll»  ■ame  oj  die  Ginun  of  Joiephu* 
{Aaliq.  n.  6,  I),  and  whicli  Biddulph  (in 
PtarAat,  roL  ii.  p.  135)  idenlifis  with  tU  pf<«eiit 
Jnin,  a  lown  IS  milci  louth  of  Mount  Tnliot, 
ukI  which  he  and  othen  dncrilie  a»  itill  a  place 
of  gaiden*  and  abundant  water.  He  addi  that 
ID  hii  whale  jutimer  from  Damaicm  to  Jenua- 
lem,  he  Dowheie  aaw  •■>  much  fruitful  ground 
together,  a<  in  riding  between  thi*  place  and 
MountTalxR,  3.  Jerome  mentioni  anotlier  place, 
called  En-gannim,  beyuud  the  Jordan,  near  Or- 
raa  ;  and  the  name  Kemi,  indeed,  to  hare  been 
irrj  common  for  placei  where  walei,  and  oonaa- 
quentl;  garden),  abounded. 

RN-QEDl  (n)TV,*iiit'/Dunioi«,-SepL'Ei- 
jaStt),  a  cit;  of  Judah,  which  gave  iU  name  to 
■  pait  of  the  dewrt  to  which  David  withdrew  for 
fearafSaul(Jo9h.  IV.  62;  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-4).  Iti 
more  ancient  Hebrew  name  wai  Haieioti-taimar ; 
and  hf  that  name  it  ii  mentioned  before  the  de- 
■tmction  of  Sodom,  ai  being  inhabited  by  the 
Ammiteo,  and  near  the  citiei  of  the  plain  (Oen. 
liv.  7).  In  2  Chron.  ii.  I,  3,  bandi  of  tlie  Mo- 
abites  and  Ammonite*  are  deicribeii  as  coming  up 
againit  king  Jeboflhaphat,  apparently  round  the 
aouth  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  ai  far  ai  En-gedi. 
And  this,  ai  we  learn  fram  Dr.  Kobinnn,  ii  tlie 
nmie  laJten  by  tlie  Aiahe  in  their  marauding  ex- 
pedition! at  the  preient  day.  According  to  Jo- 
aepbua,  En-geiU  lay  u|ian  tlie  lake  Aiplialtitei,  and 
wai  celebrated  for  ill  beautiful  nalin-ti««  and 
opobalium  (^Arttiq-  ii-  1,  2);  while  ill  vineyardi 
are  ahu  mentioned  in  Sol.  Song,  i,  U.  In  the 
time  of  Kiuebiui  and  Jerome,  En-gedi  wa*  ilill  a 
Urge  village  on  the  ibon  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Bn- 
gedi  hai  aiwayi,  until  recently,  been  eoughl  at 
the  nvUi  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  SMtien  re- 
eogniied  tlie  ancient  name  in  the  Ain-jidy  of  the 
Arabe,  and  lay)  it  down  in  hi*  map  at  a  point  of 
the  weMeni  iliore,  nearly  equidiilant  from  both 
eitremitiei  of  tlie  lake.  Thii  (pot  wai  viiited  by 
Dr.  Kobinion,  and  he  conSnni  the  identiHcation. 
The  lite  liea  among  the  mountain!  which  here 
confine  Ihe  kke,  a  cmiidemble  way  down  the  de- 
scent to  its  ihore.  Here  ii  the  beautiful  fountain 
of  Ain-jidy,  bunting  forth  at  once  in  a  fine  itream 
upon  a  sort  of  nairoT  ten^ce  or  ihelfoTlhe  moun- 
tain, above  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 
The  tiieam  ruiho  down  llie  sleep  descent  of  the 
tnoimtainhelow;  and  iti  council  hidden  byaluiu- 
riant  thicket  of  treee  ancl  shrub*  belonging  to  a 
more  southern  clime.  Near  this  Ibunlain  are  the 
remains  of  several  buildingB,  appartnlly  ancient ; 
although  the  main  ute  of  Ihe  town  seem*  to  have 
been  bttbei  below.  The  whole  of  the  dacenl 
below  appears  to  hare  been  once  termced  fur  til- 
lage and  gardoi*  ;  and  near  the  foot  aie  Ibe  ruins 
of  a  town,  exhibiting  nolhiog  of  particular  in- 
terest, and  built  mottly  of  unhewn  stonea.  This 
we  may  conclude  to  have  been  the  town  which 
took  its  name  fmm  the  fountain  (Aoiuuon,  ii. 
209-216). 

Tbb  Wiu>anH>ai  or  En-oEni  is  doubtlo* 
Ate  immediately  neigbboniing  part  of  the  wild 
region,  wert  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  inuit  be  tra- 
vosed  to  reach  it*  iborc*.  It  wai  bee  diat  David 
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and  hi)  men  lived  among  the  'locks  of  few3d 
glial*,'  and  whs*  tbe  fanner  cut  off  the  ikitti  tl 
Saul's  robe  in  a  cave  (1  Sam.  xii.  l-t).  'On 
all  sides,'  says  Dr.  Robiiuon, '  the  cauntty  it  hll 
of  cavcnit,  which  might  then  lerre  as  IdiUd(- 
places  for  David  and  hi*  men,  as  they  doloTOiii- 
laws  at  the  preeoit  day.'  He  adds  that  u  k 
came  in  light  of  Ihe  ravine  of  the  Ghlr,  a  inoui- 
tain-goat  started  up  and  bounded  along  the  bet 
of  the  TDck*  oa  the  oppoeite  side. 

ENGINES  OF  WAR  were  cotainly  ban 
much  earlier  than  the  Greek  vriten  (K«r  U 
admit,  since  figure*  of  tliem  occur  in  Sfj^uB 
monument!,  where  two  kind*  of  tbe  testDik,  a 
pent-house,  used  ai  shelter!  fiit  the  benegRi, 
aie  represented,  and  a  eoloMal  lance,  wortM 
by  moi  who,  under  Ihe  cover  of  a  tfstDix 
drive  Ihe  point  between  the  stones  of  a  tiii 
wall.  The  chief  pmjectiles  were  the  catapolti 
for  throwing  darta,  and  the  baliita  for  thnniinf: 
stone*.  Both  these  kind*  of  instninKOD  mr 
preiiared  by  Uniah  for  the  defence  of  Jemsloi 
(2  Chron.  iivl  15),  and  battering  tbe  -Jl  ii 
mentioned  in  the  reign  of  King  David  (3  Ssu 
II.  15);  but  the  initnimeni  inelf  fot  thiomng  il 
down  may  have  been  dial  Aure-rio(iced,  andM 
tbe  battering-ram.  The  ram  wai,  howein,  t 
limple  machine,  ai>d  capable  of  demDlishing  A> 
ttnmgest  walls,  provided  accns  to  tbe  foot  ■■■ 
piaclicabte ;  fur  tlie  mass  of  cast  metal  wlecli 
formcil  the  bead  could  be  died  to  a  baix 
lengthened  sufficiently  to  iH^uin  between  one  u^ 
two  hundred  men  to  lin  and  impel  it;*  andabn 
it  was  still  lieavier  and  hung  in  tbe  loser  loa 
of  a  movable  lower,  or  AeUpotis,  it  became  a  Dvtf 
formidable  engine  of  w  .  .      >i     . . 


IN.    [Battering  Sub.] 

siege*  from  the  time  of  DemetriuB,  aboirf  >^ 
306,  til)  kng  after  the  inrention  of  gunpovda. 
Towers  of  this  kind  were  largely  uwd  si  ik 
datruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Ronan*.  0* 
the  balislB  and  calapullB  it  may  be  peop*  ^'  '^ 
that  they  were  of  various  powers.  For  battcnxi 
walls  there  were  aame  that  threw  ttaaei  of  S*!; 
otho*  of  one  hundred,  and  sosne  of  thie!  hnditJ 
weight ;  in  the  Beld  of  battle  they  were  of  E>>°^ 
inferior  strength.  Dart!  varied  limilatly  A* 
imall  beams  to  large  arrows,  and  lbs  nW 
they  had  eiceeded  a  quaitCT  of  a  mile,  v  sb^ 
450  yaidi.  All  these  engina  wen  eoWiw*" 
upon  the  principle  of  the  sling,  the  bow,  or  'I' 
spring,  the  Ian  being  an  elaalio  bar,  bnl  tac^  ^ 

•  The  Algerines,  about  two  cntutie!  sgn  "■* 
Ihe  lower  ina*t  of  coe  of  Ibeir  frigalo  Bii  ■■ 
pelled  it  by  fercing  400  elarei  to  m*  tfanr  I' 
tonal  itiength  in  the  work. 


tsi.  [Biiiiu.] 
•troke,  or  to  Ihniir  iluim  Innn  a  kind  oT  ipoon 
runned  lowanlt   the  nunmit   of  the  fpriiiK. — 

ENQRAVINO.  [!;uu,  Wkitino.] 
ENOCH  (yfarj ;  Sept  and  New  Tot.  "Lnix)- 
FourpenoEu  bearing  tJiis  name  are  mentioDed  in 
aie  Old  TeaUment,  tbe  iniiat  diatinguisbril  uT 
whom  WM  ihe  «on  of  Jared  and  &lh*r  of  Melhu- 
■elah.  AccordiDg  to  the  Old  Teetament,  ha 
utat/ied  tnith  God  ;  and,  alter  363  yean,  he  leat 
not,  for  God  took  him  (Oai.  t.24).  The  inipired 
writer  ot  tlie  Epiitle  to  tba  Hehcewi  sayi, '  By 
faith  Enoch  wai  traiwlaled  tliat  lie  should  not  aee 
death,  and  woa  not  found,  became  God  had  Iran*- 
lated  hiin'(xl.  i.).  WaUang  with  God  im^Vitt 
the  cloeeit  fellowship  with  Jehovah  which  it  is 
possible  fui  a  human  being  to  enjoy  on  earth.  Aa 
■  rewBjd,therefoie,ofhiieitraordinary»aiicti(y,he 
wai  tranipoited  into  heaven  without  tlie  experience 
of  death.  Elijah  wu  in  like  manner  translated ; 
and  thug  waa  the  doctrine  of  immortality  pofpoily 
taught  under  the  ancient  diapenulion.  The 
tradilioni  of  tbe  Jent  have  uciibed  to  Enoch 
many  fabuloiu  qualities.  Tliey  have  invested 
him  with  raiioiu  attributes  and  excellenciea  for 
which  the  Bible  fumUhes  no  fijundatiaii.  Accord- 
ingly, he  is  repteiented  as  tlie  Inventor  of  letters, 
arithmetic,  and  astronomy  ;  as  the  Jh-Mt  author, 
from  whom  several  books  emanated.    Visions  and 

Ciiliecies  were  commonly  ascribed  to  bim,  which 
IS  said  to  have  airaiigul  in  a  book.  This  book 
was  delivered  to  his  ton,  and  piewrred  by  Noah 
in  tbe  aik.  After  tbe  flood  it  was  made  known  to 
the  world,  and  handed  down  from  one  geneistioo 
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.  Its  author,  and  tbe  time  when  it  was  writ- 


7.  Its  use. 

In  several  of  the  fathers  mention  is  made  of 
Enoch  M  the  author,  not  only  of  a  proplielic 
writing,  but  of  Tsrious  prodoctians.  The  Inok  of 
Enoch  is  alluded  to  by  Justin  Haityr,  Irennus, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Au- 
gustine, Jerome.  Hilary,  and  Eusebiiis.  It  is  b1m> 
quoted  OD  Tariou*  uccations  in  the  Ttalamenl  of 
Iht  3Veft<ePiitruiraA>,adocument which Nituch 
I  belong  to  tbe  laUer  part  of  the  flnt 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  secwd.  Tin 
^a  these  ancient  writings  relating  to  OUT 
present  purpose  have  been  cai«^]ly  coUiKted  by 
Fabricius,  m  his  Codex  Fiatd-epiffraphui  (vol.  L 
pp.  160-224) ;  to  which,  and  to  tbe  first  Exetirnu 
of  Hofimann,  we  refer  our  readers.  In  the  eighth 
century  OfOTgiiu  Syncellus,  in  a  work  CDtitled 
Chnmographia,  that  reaches  from  Adam  to  Dio- 
cletian, made  various  extracts  from  '  the  flnt 
boA  trf'  Enoch.'  In  the  ninth  century  Nicepho- 
ros,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  at  the  conclusion 
of  bis  C/ironoffn^ut  Cornpendium,  in  his  list  of 
canonical  and  unoinontcai  books,  refen  to  the 
bank  of  Enoch,  and  assigns  4800  irrlxoi  as  tbe 
extent  of  it.  After  this  time  tittle  ot  no  mention 
appears  to  have  been  made  of  the  production 
until  Scaliger  printed  tlie  fragments  of  Syncellui 
regarding  it,  which  he  inserted  in  bis  notes  to  the 
Chronicu4  Canon  of  Eusehiiu.  In  conseqiunce 
of  such  extracts  the  book  of  Enoch  excited  much 
attaition  and  awakened  great  curiosity.  At  tbe 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  an  idea  pre- 
vailed that  it  existed  in  an  Ethiopic  translation. 
A  Capuchin  monk  from  Egypt  assured  Peiresc 
that  he  had  seen  the  book  in  Ethiopic,  a  circum- 
the  ardour  of  Ihe  scholar  of 


to  another.   Hoice  Ae  Arabians  call  him  i 


17,  and 


.  Or.  horned  (Koran,  Sur 
f.  131;  EuBd)iu3,  Prspai 
Hill.  Eccla.  vii.  32 ;  Barhebr.  C'hron. 
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attached  to  the  apociypbai  book  of  Enoch  has  now 
partly  subsided.  Yet  a  document  quoted,  as  is 
genenlly  believed,  b^  on  ins[Hreit  apostle,  can 
never  be  wholly  devoid  of  importance  or  utili^ 
in  sacred  literature^  We  shall  allude  to  the  fol- 
low ingpartlculars  relating  t> 

1.  Tbe  history  of  tbe  book 

2.  Tbe  language  '      ' '  ' 

3.  Its  form 


Pisa  so 


luch, t 


nte.1  until  b 


tained  tbe  tract  But  when  Job  Ludatph  went 
aiterwards  to  Paris  to  the  Royal  Library,  he  found 
it  to  be  a  fabulous  and  silly  production.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  disappointment  the  idea  of  ieeove> 
iiig  it  in  Ethiopic  was  abandoned.  At  length 
Bruce  brought  home  three  cojnes  of  the  book  of 
Enoch  from  Abyssinia.  'Amongst  the  articles,' 
he  states, '  1  consigned  to  tbelibrary  at  Paris,  was  a 
very  beautiful  and  magnificent  copy  of  the  jirophe- 
ciesof  Enoch  in  large  quarto,  Aiiolher  is  amongst 
tbe  bwiks  of  Scripture  which  I  brought  home,  stand- 
ing immediately  beAiie  the  book  of  Job,  which  is 
its  proper  place  in  the  Abynainian  Canm  ■,  and  a 
tbinl  copy  I  have  presented  to  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford  by  the  hands  of  Dr.  Douglas, 
bishop  of  Carlisle.'  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in 
England  that  such  a  present  had  been  made  to 
the  Royal  Libiary  at  Paris,  Dr.  Woide,  libra- 
rian of  the  British  Museum,  set  out  for  Fiance 
with  letten  from  tbe  seeietary  of  state  to  the  am- 
bassador at  that  court,  desiring  him  to  assist  Ae 
learned  beHier  in  procuring  access  to  the  work. 
Dr.  Woide  accordingly  transcribed  it,  and  brought 
back  with  him  the  copy  to  England.  Hie  Pari- 
sian HS.  was  first  publicly  noticed  by  the  emi' 
nsDt  Orientalist  De  Sacy,  who  translated  into 
Latin  ch.  i.  ii.  iii,  iv.-ivi.,  also  xxii.  and  ixii. 
These  he  also  published  in  the  Uagatin  Encycla- 
pM>fue,an>i.tani.  i.  p.  3S3et3eq.  Mr.  Murray, 
editor  of  Bnice'i  TVoceis,  gave  some  account  ij 
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the  book  from  tbe  traveller's  own  MS.  llie  Bod- 
leian MS.  was  translated  into  English  by  Dr. 
Laurence,  then  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxfcxd ; 
and  thus  the  public  were  favoured,  for  the  first 
time,  with  the  whole  book  in  English,  a.d.  1821. 
In  1 833  a  second,  improved  edition  of  the  trans- 
lation appeared ;  and,  in  1838,  tlie  third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  To  the  translation  is  pre- 
fixed a  preliminary  dissertation  of  59  pages, 
giving  some  account  (/  the  book,  its  author,  the 
time  and  place  of  its  compositim,  &c.  &c.  It  has 
also  been  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Hofimann 
of  Jena.  According  to  Angelo  Mai  there  is  a 
MS.  copy  of  the  book  of  Enoch  among  the  Etfai* 
opic  codices  of  the  Vatican,  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  Europe  earlier  than  Bmce*s 
MSS.  In  1834  Dr.  Ruppell  procured  another 
MS.  of  Enoch  from  Abyssmia,  nom  which  Hoff- 
mann made  the  second  part  of  his  Grerman  version. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Eth  ionic  trans- 
lation exhibits  the  identical  book,  which,  as  most 
believe,  Jude  quoted,  and  which  is  also  men- 
tioned or  cited  by  many  of  the  fathers.  Tlie 
fhigment  preserved  by  Syncellus  (reprinted  by 
Laurence  and  Hoffmann)  is  obviously  ue  same  as 
ch.  vii.,  &c.,  the  deviations  being  of  little  import- 
ance and  probably  accidental.  It  is  manifest 
also,  to  any  one  who  will  compare  the  quotations 
made  by  the  fathers  with  the  Ethiopic  version, 
that  both  point  to  the  same  original.  The  ex- 
tracts in  question  could  not  have  been  interpola- 
tions, as  tney  are  essential  to  the  connectitms  in 
which  they  are  found. 

The  book  was  never  received  into  the  series 
of  canonical  writings.  The  Apostolical  Conttir 
tuHons  expressly  style  it  apocryphal  (vi.  16), 
while  Origen  {contra  Celsum^  affirms  that  it 
was  not  reckoned  divine  by  toe  churches;  al- 
though in  another  place  he  hints  that  some  of  his 
contemporaries  were  of  a  different  opinion.  In 
the  Synopsis  of  Scripture  published  with  the 
works  of  Athanasius,  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine,  its  non-canonicity  is  dis- 
tinctly stated.  The  only  ancient  writer  who 
reckoned  it  of  divine  authority  was  TertuUian, 
who  undertakes  to  defend  it  against  the  objections 
by  which  it  Was  then  assailed  (see  his  treatise  De 
Cultu  F(Bminarum).  His  arguments,  however, 
are  exceedingly  puerile. 

The  Greek  translation,  in  which  it  was  known 
to  the  fathers,  appears  to  be  irrecoverably  lost. 
There  is  no  trace  of  it  after  the  eighth  century. 
The  last  remnant  of  it  is  preserved  bv  Syncellus. 

The  leading  object  of  the  writer,  who  was  mani- 
festly imbued  with  deep  piety,  was  to  comfort  and 
strengthen  his  contemporaries.  He  lived  in  times 
of  distress  and  persecution,  when  the  enemies  of 
religion  oppressed  the  righteous.  The  outward  cir^ 
cumstances  of  the  godly  were  such  as  to  excite 
doubts  of  the  divine  equity  in  their  minds,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  it  from  having  that  hold  on  their 
faith  which  was  necessary  to  sustain  ^em  in  the 
hour  of  trial.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  writer 
exhibits  the  reward  of  the  righteous  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked.  To  give  greater  authority  to 
his  afllrmations,  he  puts  them  into  the  mouth  of 
Enoch.  Thus  they  have  all  the  weight  belonging 
to  the  character  of  an  eminent  prophet  and  saint. 
Various  digressions  are  not  without  their  bearing 
on  the  author's  main  purpose.  The  narrative  of  the 
follen  angelf  and  their  punishment,  as  alio  of  the 
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flood,  exemplifies  the  retributive  justice  of  Jebo* 
vah ;  while  the  Jewish  history,  continued  down  to 
the  Maccabees,  exhibits  the  final  triumph  of  Hii 
people,  notwithstanding  all  their  vicisntodei. 
Doubtless  the  author  lived  amid  fiery  trial ;  snd, 
looking  abroad  over  the  desolation,  sought  to  cheer 
the  sufferers  by  the  consideration  that  they  iboald 
be  recompensed  in  another  life.  As  for  their 
wicked  oppressors,  they  were  to  experience  teniUe 
judgments.  Hie  writer  seems  to  delight  in  otto* 
ing  dire  anathemas  against  the  wicked.  It  ii 
plain  that  the  book  grew  out  of  the  time  when  the 
author  lived,  and  the  circumstances  by  which  be 
was  surrounded.  It  gives  us  a  glimpse  not  only 
of  the  religious  opinions,  but  also  of  the  genenl 
features  that  characteriied  the  period. 

2.  The  language  m  which  it  teat  writtm.— 
Several  circumstances  render  it  apparent  that  tbe 
book  before  us  was  originally  composed  in  tbe 
Hebrew  or  Chaldee  language.  This  was  bof 
since  perceived  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  althoogh  be 
had  before  him  nothing  more  than  the  Greek  fra^ 
ment  preserved  by  Syncellus.  The  book  of  Zofaar, 
in  which  are  various  allusions  to  Enoch,  seems  t» 
speak  of  it  as  an  important  Hebrew  prodoctioD 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  generatioD  to 
generation.  Hie  Cabbalists,  whose  opinians  are 
embodied  in  Zohar,  thought  that  Enoch  was  really 
the  author,  a  sentiment  quite  at  variance  with  any 
other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  Hdirew  original. 
The  names  of  the  angels  (ch.  vii.  viii.  and  ix.) 
also  point  to  a  Hebrew  origin,  and  can  be  mort 
easily  derived  from  Hebrew  roots.    Thus  Tamid 

(viii.  7)  is  compounded  of  DTI  and  7K»  th«  vp- 

right  of  God;  Samyaza  of  DE^  and  KT]^,  the  nam 
of  the  strong.  The  same  conclusion  follows  fitm 
me  term  Ophania  (Ix.  13),  which  is  evidendj 
identical  with  the  Hebrew  pDK.  It  is  ronaik* 
able  also,  that  as  Opbanin  occurs  in  connecticn 
with  the  Cherubim,  so  the  Hebrew  term  pODK  i< 
found  in  the  same  association  (1  Kings  vii.  30; 
Eaek.  i.  15,  16,  19,  20,  21 ;  and  x.  2,  6,  9, 10, 
&c. ;  Murray*s  Enoch  Restitutus,  p.  33,  sq.) 
Other  particulars  corroborate  the  same  inference. 
Thus  in  ch.  Ixxvi.  1,  it  is  written,  *  The  first  wind 
is  called  the  eastern,  because  it  is  the  first*  Ute 
first  and  the  east  have  an  affinity  in  the  Hebrew, 
which  explains  the  phraseology,  since  Dip,  ai 
well  as  its  derivatives,  signifies!  both  the  east  and 
the^a^  But  neither  in  the  Ethiopic  nor  in  tbe 
Greek  is  there  such  affinity.  In  the  same  man- 
ner may  the  next  sentence  be  explained.  *  The 
second  wind  is  called  the  south,  because  the  Most 
High  there  descends.*  What  is  said  respecting 
the  tDestem  wind,  may  be  employed  in  coofirma' 
tion  of  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  highly  pn>> 
bable,  too,  that  the  names  of  the  conductors  of  tbe 
month  (ch.  Ixxxi.  23)  are  pure  Hebrew  (Morraj, 
p.  46 ;  Hoffmann,  p.  690;.  Other  presumptiTe 
evidences  in  favour  ef  a  Hebrew  original  may  be 
collected  by  the  attentive  reader. 

The  Ethiopic  version  was  made  from  tbe  Oree^ 
not  the  Hebrew. 

3.  Its  form  and  coherence, — In  the  MSS.  tbe 
whole  is  divided  into  chapters  and  verses,  althoogh 
they  vary  in  their  specification  of  such  compart- 
ments. There  are  105  chapters  of  unequal  length, 
and  often  injudiciously  made;  while  mere  are  19 
sections  or  larger  divisions. 

The  want  of  coherence  among  iti  several  paiO 
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is  obvious.  Detached  portions  are  put  together 
without  regard  to  their  mutual  couuection.  The 
work  seems  in  fact  to  be  made  up  of  several 
pieces^  which,  having  been  separately  composed, 
were  afterwajrds  thrown  together  without  care. 
Various  chapters  occupy  an  unsuitable  position  in 
the  MSS.  Hence  Laurence  has  been  obliged  in 
one  case  to  rectify  what  he  justly  conceived  to  be 
erroneous  by  transferring  to  their  proper  place  the 
verses  badly  located  according  to  the  Bodleian 
MS. 

Laurence  remarks,  that  *tlie  book  may  have 
been  composed  at  diflferent  periods;  perhaps  it 
might  be  also  added,  that  there  may  nave  oeen 
diffisrent  tracts,  as  well  as  tracts  composed  by  dif- 
ferent authors.*    This  idea  has  been  taken  up  by 
Murray,  and  expanded  in  a  treatise  of  consider- 
able  research  and  great  ingenuity.     Proceeding 
upcm  the   hypothesis  that  the  book  consists  of 
various  tracts  on  different  subjects,  he  endeavours 
to  disentangle  them  from  one  another,  and  to  class 
them  under  Uieir  appropriate  heads.    In  the  pro- 
secuticHi  of  an  extended  inquiry  he  endeavours  to 
^low,  that  the  different  parts  of  the  present  work 
pMseas  unequal  authority,  and  belong  to  very  dif- 
ferent times.     He  has  therefore  selected  what  he 
concttv^es  to  be  the  ancient  book  quoted  by  Jude, 
and  attributes  its  origin  to  Enoch  himself.     Tiie 
later  additions  now  incorporated  with  it  belong  to 
other  writings,  and  have  been  mingled  together. 
The  ingenious  author  has  been  guided  by  the  con- 
nection of  one  part  with  another,  and  the  similarity 
or  dissimilarity  of  subject.     The  ancient  book, 
as  it  is  denominated  by  him,  to  which  he  princi- 
pally confines  his  attention,  is  said  to  consist  of 
the  following  parts :  chapters  i.  and  ii. ;  xlv.  2-5 ; 
xlvii.  1-4 ;    xlviii.  2 ;  1.  5 ;  Ivi.  2-5  *,  Ix.  7  ;  Ixi. 
18;    Izviii.  34-41.     The  other  parts  he  has  se- 
lected and  arranged  under  the  heads  of  a  prophecy, 
omsisting  of  the  xcii.  chapter ;  second  book,  imi- 
tated from  that  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
store ;  ttoo  books  of  the  angels  or  watchers  ;  two 
books  concerning  secret  things,  called  visions  of 
wisdom ;  the  vision  of  Noah  and  history  ;  vision 
of  Noah  ;  and  the  book  of  astronomy.    Such  is 
we  mode  in  which  the  whole  document  before  us 
is  separated  and  arranged.     Yet  there  is  much 
reason  to  doubt  its  correctness  and  success.     IS 
the  looseness  with  which  the  parts  frequently 
hang  together,  and  the  transiticm  from  tme  sort 
of  writing   to  another,  as  frsm  the  historic   to 
the  prophetic,  be  reckoned  a  good  ground  for  dis- 
memberment, the  book  oi  Daniel  presents  simi- 
lar features.      It  cannot  indeed  be  denied  that 
several  chapters,  such  as  xxxvii.  sq.,  Ixiv.  sq., 
Ixxi.  sq.,  xcii.  xciii.  sq.,  cv.,  do  not  coincide  with 
the  preceding  or  subsequent  portions,  or  with 
the  manifest  object  of  the  writer.     Some  parts 
again  are  very  unsuitable,  and  altogether  foreign 
to  their  present  position.     Yet  it  appears  to  us 
much  more  probable,  that  a  number  of  tracts 
embodying  different  traditions  were  put  together 
about  the  same  period,  and  by  one  person.   Much 
may  be  done  by  transposition  to  restore  a  measure 
of  unity,  although  a  disunited  character  will  still 
belong  to  the  whole.     Perhaps  some  parts  have 
heea  lost,  as  may  be  inferred  from  allusions  to 
^noch  in  early  writings.    The  various  transla- 
tions tiirough  which  it  has  passed,  and  the  tran- 
scnbers  by  whom  it  has  been  copied,  have  doubtless 
contributed  to  its  dislocation. 
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The  mention  of  books  of  Enoch  in  the  Testa- 
ment of  Judah,  in  the  Testament  of  Benjamin,  in 
Origen  (<r.  Cels.  and  Homil.  in  Num.),  and  of 
the  first  book  of  Enoch  in  the  IVagment  preserved 
by  Syncellus,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  idea 
that  the  whole  was  then  divided  into  different 
books.  TertuUian  leads  us  to  believe  that  it  was 
of  the  same  extent  in  the  Greek  text  then  existing, 
as  it  is  in  the  present  Ethiopic.  Our  limits  for- 
bid further  examination  of  this  topic  We  must 
refer  such  as  are  desirous  of  prosecuting  it  to 
Murray's  elaborate  treatise,  and  to  Hoffmann's 
second  Excursus  where  Enoch  Bestitutus  is  re- 
viewed. 

4.  Its  authoTj  tmd  the  time  tchen  it  was  writ- 
ten,— ^The  two  questions  respecting  the  age  and 
authorship  of  the  book  of  Enoch  are  so  intimately 
connected  that  they  must  be  treated  together. 
The  opinions  entertained  in  relation  to  the  one 
necessarily  affect  our  ideas  of  the  other.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  same  passages  have  been  made  to 
bear  more  or  less  directly  on  both.  If  the  writer 
was  a  Christian  Jew,  as  Lucke  and  Stuart  are 
inclined  to  believe,  it  will  then  behove  us  to  bring 
down  the  period  of  composition  to  the  first  century 
oS  the  Christian  era ;  but  if  he  was  a  Jew,  there 
is  no  need  to  bend  passages  into  compliance  with 
the  former  hypothesis.  Rather  will  the  advocates 
of  a  purely  Jewish  authorship  be  disposed  to  refer 
it  back  with  Laurence  to  the  reign  of  Herod,  or 
still  earlier,  with  Hoffmann.  It  will  not  be 
denied  by  any  reader,  that  the  ideas,  imagery,  and 
general  complexion  of  the  book,  are  essentially 
Jewish.  There  is  so  much  imitation  of  Daniel — 
such  an  exhibition  of  Jewish  conceptions  mixed 
with  superstition,  and  occasionally  with  cabba- 
listic theology  or  oriental  tlieosophy,  that  the 
hand  of  a  Jew  cannot  be  mistaken.  But  the 
question  is,  are  there  sufficient  indications  in  tiie 
work  itself  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
writer  was  acquainted  with  the  New  Testament ; 
that  he  derived  various  passages  from  the  Apoca- 
lypse in  particular ;  and  that,  therefore,  he  was 
probably  a  Jewish  Christian.  There  is  no  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  the  passages  relating  to 
the  Messiah  were  interpolated  by  Christians ;  for, 
as  Hoffmann  well  remarks,  they  constitute  es- 
sential  parts  of  the  whole,  being  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  pieces  to  which  they  belong. 
There  is  therefore  no  alternative  between  the  two 
hypotheses. 

There  are  some  data  for  determining  the  time 
when  this  production  first  appeared.  If  Jude 
quoted  it,  it  must  have  existed  in  the  first  cen- 
tury ;  and  as  the  writer  imitates  the  language  and 
imagery  of  Daniel,  it  must  have  be^  written 
afler  the  composition  of  that  inspired  book.  Here 
are  two  termini,  within  which  we  are  to  look. 
Chapters  Ixxxiv. — xc;  liv.,  Iv.,  and  xcii.  contain 
chnmological  marks  of  a  somewhat  definite  cha- 
racter. In  the  first  of  these  passages  is  found  an 
allegorical  representation,  exhibiting  the  principal 
events  in  Jewish  history,  from  Adam  down  to 
seventy  kings  who  ruled  over  the  Israelites.  These 
are  divided  into  three  classes.  I.  Thirty-seven 
shepherds  Teh.  Ixxxix.  1).  2.  Twenty-three  sliep- 
herds  (ch.  Ixxxix.  7).  3.  Twelve  shepherds  (ch. 
Ixxxix.  2d).  The  first  class  consists  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  and  Israel,  twenty  of  the  former,  and 
seventeen  of  ^e  latter.  Dr.  Laurence  think«  that 
for  thirty-seven  we  should  read  thirty-J^e,  becauM 
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the  sum  of  the  shepherds  is  said  to  be  seventy,  not 
seventy-two;  yet  we  may  rather  suppose  with 
Liicke,  Hoil^ann,  and  Stuart,  that  seventy  is  a 
round,  prophetic  number.  The  writer  did  not 
confine  himself  to  minute  exactness.  Believing 
tlierefore  that  thirty-seven  is  a  correct  exhibition 
of  the  writer*s  opinion,  Zimri,  Shallum,  and 
Tibni  are  omitted,  in  omsequence  of  their  very 
short  reign.  The  next  twenty-three  shepherds 
were  foreigners,  who  ruled  over  the  Israelites 
during  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
Their  names  are,  I.  N^uchadnezzar.  2.  Evil- 
merodach.  3.  Neriglissar.  4.  Belshazzar.  5.  Da^ 
rius  the  Mede.  6.  Cyrus.  7.  Cambyses.  8. 
Smerdis.  9.  Darius  Hystaspis.  10.  Xerxes. 
11.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  12.  Xerxes  II. 
13.  Sogdianus.  14.  Ochus  (Darius  Nothus).  15. 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon.  16.  Darius  Ochus.  17. 
Arses.  18.  Darius  Codomannus.  19.  Alexander 
the  Great  20.  Antigonus.  21.  Ptolemy  Lagi. 
22.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  23.  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes.  The  third  class  consists  of  twelve  rulers, 
who,  according  to  Laurence,  were  native  princes. 
In  reckoning , them  he  begins  with  Mattathias 
father  of  Judas  Maccabffius,  and  ends  with  Herod. 
Now  Herod  reigned  thirty-four  years;  and,  as 
the  author  stops  with  him,  Laurence  infers  that 
the  book  was  Mrritten  during  the  reign  of  Herod. 
Laurence  makes  the  twelve  princes  to  be  Matta- 
thias, Judas  Maccabaeus,  Jonathan,  Simon,  John 
Hyrcanus,  Aristobulus,  Alexander  Jannaeus, 
Alexandra  his  widow,  Aristobulus,  Hyrcanus, 
Antigonus,  and  Herod.  But  there  is  good  ground 
for  questioning  this  reckoning.  It  has  been  per- 
tinently remarked  by  Stuart,  that  none  of  the 
Asmonaean  family  were  properly  kings  until 
Simon.     According  to    this   view,    the   twelve 

Erinces  are,  Simon,  John  Hyrcanus,  Aristo- 
ulus  I.,  Alexander  Jannaeus,  Alex£^idra  his 
widow,  Aristobulus  II.,  Alexander,  Hyrcanus, 
Antigonus,  and  Herod,  Archelaus  and  Agrippa. 
Such  is  Uie  computatiim  of  Professor  Stuart, 
more  probable,  as  it  appears  to  us,  than  that 
of  Laurence,  but  still  liable  to  doubt  and  se- 
rious objection.  Alexander  was  never  king  of 
Judaea.  Besides,  in  the  book  of  Enoch  it  is  stated, 
in  relation  to  the  twelve,  that  they  <  destroyed 
more  than  those  who  preceded  them;'  an  asser^ 
tion  manifestly  inconsistent  with  fact.  The  first 
three  princes,  at  least,  were  just  and  mild  in  their 
administration,  and  several  of  tlieir  successors 
cannot  be  equitably  characterized  as  tyrants  who 
shed  the  blood  of  the  people.  Of  Herod  alone  is 
the  statement  em)^tically  true.  To  this  it  has 
been  replied,  that  the  writer  gives  the  general  cAo- 
racter  of  the  whole.  Yet  the  expression  *they 
destroyed  more  than  those  who  preceded  them,*  is 
not  the  general  character  of  the  whole,  but  only 
of  one  in  particular.  Hoice  we  are  inclined  to 
accede  to  the  opinion  of  Hoflinann,  who  refers 
the  twelve  princes  to  foreiffn,  not  nativef  rulers. 
In  that  case  we  must  look  for  these  twelve  princes 
in  the  period  of  the  Jews*  oppressors,  under  the 
dynasties  that  arose  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Their  names,  according  to  Hoff- 
mann, are  Ptolemy  Philopator,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, Seleucus  III.  Philopator,  Antiochus  IV., 
Epiphanes,  Antiochus  V.,  Eupator,  Demetrius 
Soter  son  of  Seleucus,  Alexander  Balas  son  of 
Antiochus,  Demetrius  Nicator,  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  Demetrius  Nicator  IL,  Antiochus  Theot, 
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and  Tryphon.  If  thb  view  be  convct,  we  are  aot 
bound  to  conclude  from  the  passage  that  tbe 
book  of  Enoch,  or  the  historic  partioo  of  it,  was 
written  during  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great 

Another  passage  on  which  Laurence  vests  in  de- 
termining the  time  when  the  book  was  writteo,  i» 
chapter  liv.  9,  10,  where  *tbe  chiefiiof  the  esit 
among  the  Parthians  and  Medes*  am  icprcsoited 
as  about  to  remove  kings,  as  burling  them  fiom 
their  thrones,  '  springing  as  lions  from  their  dees, 
and  like  famished  wolves  into  the  midst  of  the 
flock.    They  shall  go  up  and  tread  upoo  the  land 
of  their  elect    The  land  of  their  eleot  diall  be 
before  them,'  ftc,  &c     In  the  year  B.C.  41  &e 
Parthians  invaded  Syria  and  took  pommaaa  of 
the  country.    In  the  year  b.c  40  they  enlatd 
Jerusalem,  drove  Herod  out  of  the  ooontry,  and 
raised  Antigonus,  the  last  of  the  AsmoDSBan  no, 
to  the  throne.    Heiod  appears  to  be  alluded  toai 
one  in  whom  was  the  snint  of  pertuibation ;  viok 
the  retreat  of  the  Parthians  when  the  Romans  is- 
terfered  on  behalf  of  Herod,  seems  to  be  indicated 
in  other  language.    This  brings  us  dofrn  to  the 
year  b.o.  40,  before  which  the  book  of  Eoscfa 
could  not  have  been  written.    Perhaps  the  book 
toot  written  about  b.c.  40. 

In  chan.  Iv.  is  another  chronological  datum. 
The  propnet  bdiolds  *  another  army  of  f^baxkta, 
with  men  riding  in  them  \  . .  • .  ooming  from  tbe 
east,  the  west,  uad  the  south.  '  The  sound  of  the 
noise  of  their  chariots  was  heard  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  earth  unto  the  extremities  of 
heaven  at  the  same  time.^  In  the  former  €h»pba 
the  Parthian  army  is  represented  as  povedul  asd 
terrific,  while  here  the  Roman  seems  to  be  notioei 
It  is  ambiguous  whether  the  ]ang;aage*  should  be 
referred  to  the  interposition  of  the  Romans  oo 
behalf  of  Herod,  or  regarded  as  an  expanskai  of 
the  idea  that  the  Rmnan  name  was  powcriol  ea 
every  side  of  Judaea,  or  assigned,  with  Liicke  sod 
Stuart,  to  the  invasion  of  Judaoa  by  the  Rflmans 
under  Vespasian  and  Titus.  Hie  language  if 
poetical  and  glowing.  There  is,  therefore^  no  ne* 
cessity  to  refor  it  to  the  Jewish  war.  It  is  safi* 
ciently  appropriate  in  relation  to  the  intoposition 
of  the  Romans  on  behalf  of  Herod. 

Chap.  Ixxxix.  29,  &c.  and  chap.  zcii.  are  she 
rested  on  by  Liicke  and  Stuart  in  favour  of  tbt 
opinion  that  the  author  was  a  Jew  instructed  a 
Christianity.  But  their  arguments  are  uontie- 
factory,  and  the  construction  they  put  on  the  pi*- 
sages  in  questiim  liable  to  uncertainty.  Hoff* 
mann,  in  ois  Commentatyf  shoiwB  that  they  are 
either  untenable  or  exceedingly  dovtbtibl.  Wc 
are  inclined  to  explain  diem  otherwise ;  so  tfasl,iD 
our  view,  the  observations  built  upon  them  bf 
Liicke  fall  to  the  ground. 

Professor  Stuart  lays  considerable  weight  on  tbe 
Christology  of  the  book,  as  indicative  of  an  sc- 
quaintance  on  the  author's  part  with  the  Nev 
Testament,  especially  the  Apocalypse.    Yet  tbe 
Chriitoiopcal  portions  do  not  possess  sufBciest 
(Ustinctnets  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  Ke* 
Testament  The  name  Jetus  never  occurs  ;tfaai|^ 
Son  of  man,  so  often  given  to  the  Messiah  ia^ 
Gospds,  is  very  frequent    Neither  are  the  ajfo* 
lationsXof^,  Lord  Jeetu,  Jetua  Chri^v*^ 
Christ  employed.    Is  there  not  something  raac- 
countable  here  on  the  sup^positian  that  the  wv^ 
was  instructed  in  Christiamty  f  After  *^  ^  ^ 
siderations  that  have  been  adduced  by  Liicke  sod 
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Stuart,  and  the  many  coincidences  between  aen- 
tiraents  advanced  in  our  book  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  cannot  suppose  that  it  was  written  in 
the  first  century  by  a  Jewish  Christian.  It  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  composed  a  little  before  Christ*s 
appearance  by  a  Jew  who  had  studied  well  the 
book  of  Daniel.  At  the  same  time  we  freely  cgd- 
fess  that  the  Sariour  is  spoken  of  in  terms  ex- 
{iressive  of  his  dignity,  character,  and  acts,  sur^ 
passing  die  descriptions  which  odier  Jewish  books 
present. 

5.  The  place  where  it  woe  written, — ^The  place 
where  the  author  lived  and  wrote  is  determined  by 
Laurence  from  the  seventy-first  chapter,  where  the 
length  of  the  days  at  various  periods  of  die  year 
is  given.     It  must  have  been  between  the  45th 
and  49th  degrees  of  nordi  latitude,  in  the  northern 
districts  of  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  Periiaps, 
therefore^  the  author  was  one  of  the  Jews  who  liad 
been  carried  away  by  Shalmaneser  and  did  not 
return  from  captivity.    Yet  an  examination  of 
chap.  xiii.  8-10,  points  to  the  nordiem  part  of 
Palestine.     Mr.  Murray  has  also  shown  that  one 
passage  favours  the  idea  that  the  writer  of  it  lived 
in  Abyssinia  (p.  63-73).    Hence  he  infers  that 
the  woric  of  ditforent  authors,  living  in  countries 
removed  firocn  one  another,  is  combined  in  the 
book  of  Enoch.    But  De  Sacy  has  well  remarked, 
diat  as  the  astronomical   system  of  the  author 
appears  to  be  in  part  imaginary,  so  his  geography 
may  be  probably  visionary.    Neither  Egypt,  nor 
Chaldna,  nor  Palestine,  suits  the  astrouomy  con- 
tained in  the  book.    It  is  true  that  there  are  allu- 
sions to  the  oriental  theosophy  and  the  opinions  of 
Zoroaster  which  would  appear  to  recommend  a 
Chaldaan  ongin,  at  least  of  the  astrmomical  part ; 
but  the  author*8  predilection  for  the  images  otjire, 
radiance,  Ught,  and  other  Oriental  symtx>l8,  may 
be  accounted  for  on  some  other  supposiHou  than 
that  of  his  residence  in  Chaldsea.     In  what  way 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Zend-Avesta,  or 
the  sentiments  embodied  in  that  book,  we  are  not 
able  to  tell,   although  it  is  pretty  obvious  that 
various  portions  of  his  book  are  tinctured  with  the 
Oriental  philosophy  of  Biiddle  Asia. 

6.  DiaJude  really  piote  the  book  of  Enoch  f— 
^otoe  are  most  imwilling  to  believe  that  an  in- 
spired writer  could  cite  an  Apocryphal  production. 
Such  an  opinion  destroys,  in  their  view,  the  cha- 
racter of  the  writing  said  to  be  inspired,  and 
reduces  it  to  the  levd  of  an  ordinary  composition. 
But  this  is  preposterous.  The  AposUe  Paul  quotes 
several  of  the  heathen  poets  $  yet  who  ever  supposed 
^t  by  fuch  references  he  sanctions  the  produc- 
tions from  which  his  citations  are  made,  or  renders 
them  of  greater  value!  All  that  can  be  reason- 
ably inferred  from  such  a  fact  is,  that  if  the  in- 
spired writer  cites  a  particular  sentiment  with 
approbation,  it  must  be  regarded  as  just  and  right, 
j™pective  of  the  remainder  of  the  book  in  which 
It  IS  found.  The  Apostle's  sanction  extends  no 
farther  than  the  passage  to  which  he  alludes. 
OUier  portions  of  the  original  document  may  ex- 
hibit the  most  absurd  and  superstitious  notions. 
It  has  always  been  the  current  opinion  that  Jude 
quoted  the  book  of  Enoch ;  and  there  is  nothing 
^  uisprove  it  It  is  true  that  there  is  some  varia- 
^on  between  the  quotation  and  its  original,  but 
"iw  is  ^uite  usual  even  with  the  New  Testament 

^"rS?  "*  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  Testament. 
Others,  as  Cave,  Simon,  Witsius,  &c.,  suppose 
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that  Jude  quoted  a  traditional  prophecy  or  saying 
of  Enoch,  and  we  see  no  improbability  in  the  as- 
sumprion.  Others,  again,  believe  that  the  words 
apparently  cited  by  Jude  were  suggested  to  him 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  But  surely  this  hypothesis  is 
unnecessary.  Until  it  can  be  shown  that  the  book 
of  Enoch  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Jude,  or  that 
his  quoting  it  is  unworthy  of  an  Apostle,  or  that 
such  knowledge  was  not  handed  down  tradi- 
tionally within  the  Apostle*s  reach,  we  abide  by 
the  opinion  that  Jude  really  quoted  the  book  of 
Enocn.  While  there  are  probable  grounds  for 
believing  that  Jude  might  have  become  acquainted 
with  the  circumstance  independently  of  inspira- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  inunediate  suggestion.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  most  likely  that  the  book  of  Enoch  existed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Jude,  and  that  the  latter  really 
quoted  it  in  accordance  with  the  current  tradition. 
If  so,  the  prophecy  ascribed  to  Enoch  was  truly 
ascribed  to  him,  because  it  is  scarcely  credible 
that  Jude  writing  by  inspiration  would  have 
sanctioned  a  false  statement 

7.  Its  use, — Presuming  that  it  was  written  by 
a  Jew,  the  book  before  us  is  an  important  docu- 
ment in  the  history  of  Jewish  opinions.  It  indi- 
cates an  essential  portion  of  me  Jewish  creed 
before  the  appearance  of  Christ ;  and  assists  us  in 
comparing  the  theological  views  of  the  later  with 
those  of  the  earlier  Jews.  It  also  serves  to  establish 
the  fact  that  some  doctrines  of  great  importance 
in  the  eyes  of  evangelical  Christians  ought  not  to 
be  regarded  as  the  growth  ot  an  age  in  which 
Christianity  bad  been  corrupted  by  the  inventions 
of  men.  We  would  not  appeal  to  it  as  possessing 
authority.  The  place  of  authority  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  Bible  alone.  No  human  composi- 
tion, be  it  ever  so  valuable,  is  entitled  to  usurp 
dominion  over  the  understandings  of  men.  But 
apart  from  all  ideas  of  authority,  it  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  an  index  of  the  state  of  opinion 
at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  Hence  it  sub- 
serves the  confirmation  of  certain  opinions,  pro- 
vided they  can  be  shown  to  have  a  good  foundaticm 
in  the  word  of  God.  If  it  be  conceded  that  certain 
doctrines  are  contained  by  express  declaration  or 
fair  infisrence  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  it  is 
surely  some  attestation  of  their  truth  that  they  lie 
on  the  surface  of  this  ancient  book.  Let  us  briefly 
allude  to  several  representations  which  occur  in 
its  pages  :•— 

1.  Respecting  the  nature  of  the  Deity. — ^There 
are  distinct  allusions  to  a  plurality  in  the  God- 
head. The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  seems  to  have 
been  received  by  the  writer  and  his  contempo- 
raries, as  the  following  quotation  will  prove  :  *  He 
shall  call  to  every  power  of  the  heavens,  to  all  the 
holy  above,  and  to  the  power  of  God.  The  Cheru- 
bim, the  Seraphim,  and  the  Ophanin,  all  the 
angels  of  power,  and  all  the  angels  of  the  Lords, 
namely,  of  the  Elect  One  and  of  the  other  Power, 
who  was  upon  earth  over  the  water  on  that  day, 
shall  raise  theb  united  voice ;  shall  bless,  glorify, 
praise,  and  exalt  with  the  spirit  of  faith,  with  the 
spirit  of  wisdom  and  patience,  with  the  spirit  of 
patience,  &c.,  &c.'(lx.  13,  14).  Here  tlie  Elect 
One  evidently  refers  to  the  Messiali,  and  the '  other 
Power  who  was  upon  earth  over  die  water  on  that 
day  *  to  the  Holy  Spirit 

In  accordance  with  this  passage  Christ  is  re- 
presented as  (a)  existing  from  eternity.    Thus : 
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*  In  that  hour  was  this  Son  of  man  invoked  before 
the  Lord  of  Spirits,  and  his  name  in  presence  of 
the  Ancient  of  days.  Before  tlie  sun  and  the  signs 
were  created,  before  the  stars  of  heaven  were 
formed,  his  name  was  invoked  in  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  Spirits.  Therefore  the  Elect  and  the 
Concealed  One  existed  in  his  presence,  before  the 
world  was  created,  and  for  ever  *  (xlviii.  2,  3,  5). 

*  Then  shall  the  kings,  the  princes,  and  all  who 
possess  the  earth,  glorify  Him  who  has  dominion 
over  all  things,  Him  who  was  concealed;  for, 
from  the  beginning,  the  Son  of  man  existed  in 
secret,  whom  the  Most  High  preserved  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  power,  and  revealed  to  the  elect  All 
the  kings,  the  princes,  the  exalted,  and  those  who 
rule  over  the  earth,  shall  fall  down  on  their  &ces 
before  Him,  and  shall  worship  Him.  They  shall 
fix  their  hopes  on  this  Son  of  man,  shall  pray  to 
Him,  and  petition  Him  for  mercy*  (Ixi.  10, 12, 13). 

(6)  As  the  object  of  invocation  and  worship. 
The  last  quotation  is  corroborative  of  this  state- 
ment ;  so  also  ch.  xlviii.  3  and  4,  <  Before  the 
sun  and  the  signs  were  created,  before  the  stars 
of  heaven  were  formed,  his  name  was  invoked 
in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.  All  who 
dwell  on  earth  shall  fall  down  and  worship  before 
Him ;  shall  bless  and  glorify  Him,  and  ling 
praises  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Spirits.* 

(c)  As  the  su{Hreme  Judge  of  men  and  angels. 

*  O  ye  kings,  O  ye  mighty,  who  inhabit  the 
world,  you  shall  b^old  My  Elect  One  sitting  upon 
the  throne  of  My  glory.  And  be  shall  judge 
Azaieel»  all  hb  associates,  and  all  his  hosts,  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  *  (liv.  5).  <  Then 
the  Lord  of  Spirits  seated  upon  the  throne  of  His 
glory  the  Elect  One ;  who  shall  judge  all  the  works 
of  the  holy  in  heaven  above,  and  in  a  balance 
shall  He  weigh  their  actions.  And  when  he  shall 
lift  up  His  countenance  to  judge  their  secret  ways 
in  the  word  of  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits  ^ 
&c.  &c.  (Ix.  10,  1 1).  *  Tljey  blessed,  glorified, 
and  exalted,  because  the  name  of  the  Soa  of  man 
was  revealed  to  them.  He  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
His  glory ;  and  the  principal  part  of  the  judg> 
ment  was  assigned  to  Him,  the  S(m  of  man  * 
(Ixviii.  38,  39). 

2.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retribution 
is  implied  in  many  passages.  Thus  :  '  You  have 
committed  blasphemy  and  iniquity ;  and  are 
destined  to  the  day  of  the  efl^usiou  of  blood,  to  the 
day  of  darkness,  and  to  the  day  of  the  great  judg- 
ment This  I  declare,  and  point  out  to  you,  that 
He  who  created  you  will  destroy  you  *  (xciii.  8, 
9).  *  Who  has  permitted  vou  to  hate  and  to 
transgress!  Judgment  shall  overtake  you,  ye 
sinners.  Wo  to  you  who  recompense  your  neigh- 
bour with  evil;  for  you  shall  be  recompensed 
according  to  your  works  *  (xciv.  2, 4 ;  comp.  also 
chapters  xcv.  xcvi.  xcix.  and  ciiiA 

3.  The  eternity  of  future  punishment  is  also 
contained  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  as  the  following 
passages  will  show: — ^  Moreover,  abundant  is 
their  suflering  until  the  time  of  the  great  judg- 
ment, the  castigation,  and  the  torment  of  those 
who  eternally  execrate,  whose  souls  are  punished 
and  bound  there  for  ever.  A  receptacle  of  this 
tort  has  been  formed  for  the  souls  of  unrighteous 
men,  and  of  sinners;  of  those  who  have  com- 
mitted crime,  and  associated  with  die  impious 
whom  they  resemble.  Their  souls  shall  not  be 
^nihilated  in  the  day  of  judgment,  neither  shall 
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they  arise  from  this  place*  (xxiL  12, 14).  *l^n 
shall  they  obtain  mercy,  saith  the  Lard  of  spiriti' 
(xxxix.  2).  *  The  countenances  likewise  gf  tW 
mighty  shall  He  cast  down,  filling  them  witbc«B> 
fusion.  Darkness  shall  be  their  habitstioi,  aod 
worms  shall  be  their  bed ;  nor  frocn  that  their  M 
shall  they  hope  to  be  again  raised,  becanse^ex- 
alted  not  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  spirits '  (xItL  41 
*  But  has  it  not  been  shown  to  them,  that,  wben  t» 
the  receptacle  of  the  dead  their  souls  shall  be  vmk 
to  descend,  their  evil  deeds  shall  become  tin 
greatest  torment!  Into  darkness,  into  the  bsr, 
and  into  the  flame  which  shall  bum  to  the  grafi 
judgment,  shall  their  spirits  enter ;  and  the  pot 
judgment  shall  take  effect  for  ever  and  fa  em' 
(ciii.  fl). 

We  waive  all  comment  on  these  ptMigci,  be> 
cause  their  import  is  to  plain,  and  bcaissodr 
rectly  on  the  propositions  in  support  of  wbici 
they  have  been  adduced.  Whatever  value  m; 
be  attached  to  the  theological  opinioos  exncaed 
in  the  book  of  Enoch,  it  is  apparent  from  me  {f^ 
ceding  extracts,  that  certain  sentiments  to  vhid 
evangelical  Christians  assign  a  high  importsDO. 
because,  in  their  view,  they  are  cootained  m  Scnp> 
ture,  appear  to  have  pevailed  at  the  ooinineDc»> 
ment  of  the  Christian  era.  To  the  setiom  is- 
quirer  they  can  never  be  of  trifling  interest 

The  Book  of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  by  Bi^tmi 
Laurence,  LL.D.,  Archbishop  of  Csisbd,  ^ 
edition,  Oxford,  1838,  8vo.  Das  B%ieh  Hemd 
in  voUstdndiger  Uebersetgtmjf  wU  for^UMfmkm 
Commentary  auef&hrticher  Einleitunff  %md  trim- 
temden  Ercurteny  von  Andr.  G.  Hoffinann,  Ee* 
Abtheilung,  Jena,  1 833, 8 vo.  Zweite  Abtbeilosc 
Jena,  1838, 8vo.  This  is  the  fullest  and  bert  book 
on  the  subject  Enoch  Reetittttut,  or  an  ettemft 
to  eeparate  from  the  booke  of  Enoch  tiie  M 
quoted  hy  St,  Jnde,  &c.,  by  the  Rer.  Ed.  Mnrm, 
London,  1836,  8vo.  American  BibUeal  Rfff 
eitoryfor  1840,  in  which  there  are  two  exceUf* 
articles  by  Professor  Stuart  on  the  book  of  £dk^ 
Vereuch  einer  voUstandigen  EinieUmng  m  m 
Offenbarung  Johcmnie,  von  Dr.  F.  LQcke,  Boa 
1832,  8vo.  &  12,  pp.  62-78.  A.  F.  Gfiwr* 
tract  in  the  Tilbingen  <  Zeitachrift  fur  Theohpi, 
entitled,  *  Die  QueUen  zur  Kentmea  de*  &■ 
standee  der  jttdischen  Dogmen  und  der  To£a- 
bildung  im  Zeitalter  Jesu  Christij''  4  Helft  pf 
120,  sq.  for  the  year  1837.  Silvestre  de  Skt* 
Notice  du  Uvre  (f  Enoch  in  Magasin  Emcfd^ 
pedique,  an  vi.  tom.  i.  p.  382.  This  disKftsb* 
contains  a  Latin  version  of  several  chapters,  id 
was  translated  into  German  bv  F.  T.  Rink,  K» 
nigsberg,  1801,  8vo.  Fabncii  Codex  Pti^ 
ejpigrophus  Veteris  Testamenti,  voL  L  pp.  16(^& 
Bruce^s  Traveb,  voL  ii.  8vo.  edition.  7^ 
Genuineneet  of  the  Book  of  Enoch  Investifotd 
by  Rev.  J.  M.  Butt,  M.A.,  LoadDt^  1827,  m> 
(The  older  dissertations  of  Drusius,  HotticsA 
Pfeiffer,  Van  Dale,  Buddeus,  and  Heber,  ait  vet 
of  little  value,  because  the  entire  work  hsd  oat 
been  brought  from  Abyssinia  when  they  ««* 
written.  They  are  founded  upon  the  allauakf ' 
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ENON.    [iBNON.] 

EN-ROGEL  C^JTTS;  Sept  '1W)^>  1^ 
name  means  Foot-fotmUiimy  and  it  ooDstrosd  ^ 
the  Targum  into  *  Fuller's  Foontaio,*  becttf 
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the  fallen  trod  the  clothes  there  with  tiieir  feet 
It  was  near  Jerusalem,  on  the  boundary-line 
between  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  (Josh. 
XV,  7;  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  xviL  17;  1  Kings  i. 
9).  It  has  been  usually  supposed  the  same  as 
the  Fountain  of  Siloam.  But  Dr.  Robinson  is 
more  inclined  to  find  it  in  what  is  called  by 
Frank  Christians  the  Well  of  Nehemiah,  but 
by  the  native  inhabitants  the  Well  of  Job  (Bir 
Eyub).  There  are  only  three  sources,  or  rather 
receptacles  of  living  water,  now  accessible  at 
Jerusalem,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is 
situated  just  below  die  junction  of  die  Valley 
of  Hinnom  with  that  of  Jehoshaphat  It  is  a 
very  deep  well,  of  an  irregular  quadrilateral 
form,  walled  up  with  large  squared  stones,  ter^ 
zninating  above  in  an  arch  on  one  side,  and  ap- 
parently of  great  antiquity.  There  is  a  small 
rude  building  over  it,  furnished  with  one  or  two 
large  troughs  or  reservoirs  of  stone,  which  are  kept 
partially  filled  for  the  convenience  of  the  people. 
\the  well  measures  125  feet  in  depth :  50  feet  of 
irhich  were,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Robmson's  visit  (in 
the  middle  of  April),  nearly  full  of  water.  The 
water  is  sweet,  but  not  very  cold,  and  at  tlie  pre- 
sent day  is  drawn  up  by  the  hand.  In  the  rainy 
season  the  well  becomes  quite  full,  and  sometimes 
overflows  at  the  mouth.  Usually,  however,  the 
water  runs  off  under  the  sur&ce  of  the  ground,  and 
finds  an  outlet  some  forty  yards  below  the  well, 
whence  it  is  said  to  flow  for  sixty  or  seventy  days 
in  winter ;  and  the  stream  is  sometimes  large. 

ENSIGNS.     [Standards.] 

EP^NETUS  CEwolyfTOj),  a  Christian  resi- 
dent at  Rome  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to 
the  Church  in  diat  city,  and  one  of  the  persons 
to  whom  he  sent  special  salutations  (Rom.  xvi. 
5).  In  the  received  text  he  is  spoken  of  as  being 
•  the  first  fruits  ofAchaia^  {h.7rapxh  •"}»  *Axotay); 
but  <  the  first  fmits  of  Asia^  (r^s  *Airias)  is  the 
reading  of  the  best  MSS.  (A  B  C  D  E  F  O  67) 
of  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  iEthiopic,  Vulgate,  the 
LAtin  Fathers,  and  Origen  (/n  Ep.  ad  Rom.  Com- 
ment, lib.  X.,  Opera,  vii.  p.  431 ;  In  Numer. 
Horn,  xi.,  Opera,  x.  p.  109).  Vater  says,  *  nisi 
preeferendum  certe  aequiparandum."  This  read- 
ing is  preferred  by  Grotius,  Mill,  Bengel,  Wliitby, 
Koppe,  RosenmUller,  Riickert,  Olshausen,  and 
Tholuck ;  and  admitted  into  the  text  by  Griesbach, 
Knapp,Tittmann,  Schols,Lachmanii,  and  Tischoi- 
dorff ;  also  by  Bruder,  in  his  edition  of  Schmidt^s 
Concordance,  Lips.  1B42.  Dr.  Bloomtield,  who 
also  adopts  it  in  his  Greek  Testament  (2nd  ed. 
1S36),  remarks  that  *  the  very  nature  of  the  term 
atrapxh  suggests  the  idea  of  one  person  only  (see 
1  Cor.  XV.  20),  and,  as  in  I  Cor.  xvi.  15,  Stephanas 
is  called  the  impxh  r^f  *Axaias,  Epeenetus  could 
have  no  claim  to  the  name.*  With  respect  to  the 
former  part  of  this  statement,  the  learned  writer 
has  strangely  overlooked  such  passages  as  James  i. 
18,  '  that  we  should  be  a  kmd  of  first  fruits* 
(iirapxfiy  rum),  and  Rev.  xiv.  4,  *  These  were 
redeemed  firom  among  men,  being  the  first  fruits* 
(^apx^) :  and  as  to  the  latter  part,  not  Stephanas 
alone,  but  his  house,  is  said  to  be  the  first  fruits, 
and  to  have  addicted  themselves  (Iro^oy  icano^s) 
to  the  ministry  of  the  saints.'  Macknight's  re- 
mark in  favour  of  the  received  reading,  that  if 
Epaenetus  was  one  of  that  house,  he  was  a  part  of 
die  first  fruits  of  Achaia,  seems  somewhat  forced. 

J.E.R. 


EPAPHRAS  (^iro^f),  an  eminent  teacher 
in  the  church  at  Colossee,  denmuinated  by  Paul 
'his  dear  fellow-servant,*  and  'a  faithful  mi- 
nister of  Christ*  (Coloss.  i.  7 ;  iv.  12).  From 
Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon  it  appears  that  he 
suffered  imprisonment  with  the  atxMtle  at  Rome. 
It  has  been  inferred  from  Coloss.  i.  7,  that  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  Colossian  Church ;  and  Dr. 
Neander  supposes  that  the  apostle  terms  him  iWr^p 
TifjMv  9idicovos  rov  Xpiorov  (a  servant  of  Christ 
in  our  stead),  because  he  committed  to  him  die 
office  of  proclaiming  the  Gospel  in  the  three  Phry- 
gian cities  Coloss»,  Hierapolis,  and  Laodicea, 
which  he  could  not  visit  himself  (His^  of  Planting, 
&c.  i.  pp.  200, 373,  Eng.  transl.)'  This  luiguage, 
however,  is  by  no  means  decisive:  yet  most 
probably  Epaphras  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  zealous  instructors  of  the  Colossian  Church. 
Lardner  thinks  that  the  expressimi  respecting  Epa- 
phras in  Coloss.  iv.  12^^  i^  ifiSy,  is  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  his  being  the 
founder  of  the  Church,  since  the  same  phrase  is 
applied  to  Onesimus,  a  recent  convert  (Hist,  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  c.  xiv. ;  Works,  vi. 
153).  But,  in  both  cases,  the  words  in  question 
seem  intended  simply  to  identify  these  individuals 
as  the  fellow  townsmen  of  the  Colossians,'  and  to 
distinguish  them  fratn  others  of  the  same  name  in 
Rome  {v.  Macknight  on  Coloss.  iv.  2). — J.  K  R. 

EPAPHRODITUS  fEirw^iTOf),  a  mes- 
senger {iarSirroKos)  of  the  church  at  Philippi  to 
the  Apostle  Paul  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  who  was  entrusted  with  their  contributions 
for  his  support  (Phil.  ii.  25;  iv.  18).  Paul*s 
high  estimate  of  his  character  is  shown  by  an 
accumulation  of  honourable  epithets  (rhv  d8fl\- 
^v,  icoU  awtpy^v,  koU  awrrparU^y  tuov),  and  by 
fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  for  his  recovery 
from  a  dangerous  illness  brought  on  in  part  by  a 
generous  disregard  of  his  personal  welfare  in  mi- 
nistering to  the  Apostle  (PhiL  ii.  30).  Epaphro- 
ditus,  on  his  return  to  Philippi,  was  the  bearer  of 
the  epistle  which  forms  part  of  the  canon.  Gk-o- 
tius  and  some  other  critics  conjecture  that  Epa- 
phroditus  was  the  same  as  the  Epaphras  mentioned 
m  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians.  But  though  the 
latter  name  may  be  a  contraction  of  the  former, 
die  fact  that  Epaphras  was  most  probably  in  pri- 
son at  the  time  sufficiently  marks  the  distinction 
of  the  persons.  The  name  Epaphroditus  was  liy 
no  means  uncommon,  as  Wetstein  has  shown  by 
various  quotations  from  classical  authors  (iVov. 
Test,  Gr,  torn,  ii.  p.  273).— J.  E.  R. 

KPH  AH,  a  dry  measure  of  capacity,  equivalent 
to  the  bath  for  liquids.  It  contained  three  pecks 
and  three  pints.    [Wbiohts  and  Mkasurbs.] 

EPHESIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  This 
Epistle  expressly  claims  to  be  the  production  of 
the  Apostle  Paul  (i.  1 ;  iii.  1 )  ;  and  this  claim 
the  writer  in  the  latter  of  these  passages  follows 
up  by  speaking  of  himself  in  language  such  as 
that  apostle  is  accustomed  to  use  in  describing 
his  own  position  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ 
(iii.  1 ,  3,  8,  9).  The  justice  of  this  claim  seems 
to  have  been  universally  admitted  by  the  early 
Christians,  and  it  is  expressly  sanctioned  by  se- 
veral of  the  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies (IrensBus,  Adv.  Heer.  v.  2.  3;  Clemens 
Alexandr.  Protrept  ix.  p.  69,  ed.  Potter ;  Strom, 
iv.  8,  p.  692;  Origen,  Cont.  Cels.  iv.  p.  211,  ed. 
Spencer;  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  v.  U,  17 ;  Cy- 
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prian,  Testim.  iiL  7,  &c.).  Hie  Epittle  is  alio 
cited  u  part  of  sacred  Scripture  by  Polycarp 
(Ep.  ad  PhUipp.  c.  1 ;  c.  12^ ;  and  it  is  probably 
to  it  that  Ignatius  rdecs  when,  in  writing  to  the 
Ephesians,  be  calls  them  UacbXau  ovfifA^arai  •  • .  • 
6t  ip  irda^  hrurroX^  funiijuop^i  hfutv  iv  Xpurr^ 
*l/l<rov  (c.  \%  Conf.  Gotelerii,  Annot,  m  he.; 
Pearson,  Vind,  Ignaiian.  Par.  ii.  p.  119;  Lardner*s 
Work$y  vol.  ii.  p.70,8TO.).  DeWettehasattempted, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  set  aside  this  external 
proof  of  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  Epistle ;  but 
his  cavils  have  been  so  fully  and  satisfactorily 
answered  by  Schott  {laag,  w  iV.  7.  p.  260), 
Guerike  (BeiMlge  zur  hitt,  hit,  EinleUwtg  ins 
N,  T,  s.  106).  Hemsen  (DerAp,  Poti/tit,  s.  130), 
Ruckert  {Der  Br.  PauU  an  d*e  Ephesefy  u.  s.  w. 
s.  289),  'and  others,  that  eren  De  Wette  hims^ 
has  beoi  constrained  to  admits  in  the  second  edi- 
tion  of  his  EinUitung,  that  his  objecrions  are 
without  force.  The  genuineness  of  this  book, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  uuiverMlly  ad- 
mitted by  Biblical  scholars. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  to  tehom 
this  Epistle  was  addressed.  On  this  subject  two 
hypotheses  have  been  principally  entertained,  be- 
sides  the  common  opinion  which,  following  the 
[disputed]  reading  m  ch.  i.  ver.  1,  regards  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  sent  as  ti^  chiu-ch  at  Epbe- 
sus.  Orotius,  reviving  the  opini<m  of  ^  ancient 
heretic  Marcion,  maintains  that  the  party  ad- 
dressed in  this  Epistle  was  the  church  at  Laodicea, 
and  that  we  have  in  this  the  Epistle  to  that 
church  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been 
lost ;  whilst  others  contend  that  this  was  addressed 
to  no  church  in  particular,  but  was  a  sort  of  cir- 
cular letter,  intended  for  the  use  of  several 
churches,  of  which  Epbesns  may  have  been  the 
first  or  centre. 

The  view  of  Orotius,  which  has  been  followed 
by  some  scholars  of  eminent  name,  among  whom 
are  found  Hammond,  Mill,  Venema,  Wetstein, 
and  Paley,  rests  chiefly  on  two  grounds ;  viz.,  the 
testimony  of  Marcion,  and  the  close  resemblance 
between  this  Epistle  and  that  to  the  Colossians, 
taken  in  connection  with  G>loss.  iv.  16.  With 
respect  to  the  former  of  these  grounds,  it  is  alleged 
that,  as  Marcion  was  under  no  temptation  to  uttor 
a  wilful  falsehood  in  regard  to  the  destination  of 
thb  Epistle,  he  probably  had  the  authority  of  the 
church  at  Laodicea,  and  it  may  be  the  tradition 
of  the  churches  generally  of  Asia  Minor  for  the 
opinion  which  he  expresses  (Orotius,  ProlM,  ad 
Ephes. ;  Mill,  Proleg.  ad  N.  T.  p.  9,  Oxon, 
1707).  But,  without  charging  Biarcion  with 
dengnedly  uttering  what  was  false,  we  may  sup- 
pose tliat,  like  some  critics  of  recent  times,  this 
view  was  suggested  to  him  by  the  apostle''s  allu- 
sion, in  Col.  iv.  16,  to  an  epistle  addressed  by 
him  to  the  Laodiceans.  Nor  is  there  the  least 
ground  for  supposing  that  Marcion  spoke  in  this 
instance  on  the  authority  of  tlie  Asiatic  churches ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
the  opposite,  for  not  only  do  Origen  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  who  were  fully  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  the  eastern  churches  (m  such  matters, 
give  no  hint  of  any  such  tradition  being  enter- 
tained by  them,  but  Tertullian,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  our  information  respecting  the  opi- 
nion of  Marcion,*  expressly  says  that  in  that 

^  Epipbanius  also  speaks  of  Marcion  as  having 
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opinion  he  oppoted  the  tisditioD  of  the  ctbdei 
churches,  aiM  imposed  opoo  the  Epistle  s  fak 
title,  through  ccncat  of  his  own  supniei  (UHfocc 
in  exploring  such  mattw  Q  EoclcsiB  qoda 
veritate  raistolam  istam  ad  EpheM  fasbom 
onissam,  non  ad  Laodiccnos,  sed  IUrc»  a 
titulum  aliquando  interpolare  gcstiit,  qnsii  tf  is 
isto  diligentissimus  explontor.* — Adm.  Uvt,  r. 
17).  It  is  plain  that  to  a  s*af emftrt  of  tod  i 
nature  no  weight  can  be  safely  attadMd.  Witb 
regard  to  the  other  argument  by  which  tfcoi  tic* 
is  advocated,  we  cannot  hdp  expresnof  mt 
prise  that  such  men  as  Mill  and  PakyrftsoM 
have  deemed  it  of  so  much  importance  as  ts  rS 
upon  it  the  chief  weight  of  their  cypinioB.  Tsa 
it  appears  to  possess  no  force  whatever  in  soffct 
of  me  view  which  they  esponse.  Admitting  te 
fiict  of  a  close  resemblance  betwe«n  the  E]Htkto 
the  Colossians  and  that  belbre  us,  and  the  Un 
that  Pftul  had,  some  time  befixe  sendiag  h 
former  Epistle,  written  one  to  the  cfanrch  at  L» 
dicea,  which  he  advises  the  Colossians  to  aaJ 
for  and  read,  how  dtjes  it  follow  from  all  this  tw 
the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  and  that  now  nAa 
notice  were  one  and  the  same  9  Tousitapfoa 
more  probable  that,  seeing  the  two  extant  £ftf  Is 
bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  each  other,  bad  th 
one  now  bearing  the  inscription  *  to  the  Epheaoi 
been  really  the  one  addrosed  to  the  Laodiccsa 
the  apostle  would  not  have  deemed  it  of  so  one 
importance  that  the  churches  of  Golosse  and  Lsf 
dicea  should  interchange  tspistlea.  Such  bes; 
the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this  byprtfaw 
(for  those  which,  in  addition,  Wetstein  sUcfs 
from  a  comparison  of  this  Epirtle  with  that  to  tht 
church  at  Laodicea,  in  the  Apocalypse,  sir  ■* 
deserving  of  notice ;  see  Michaelis,  Iwirod.  veL  ir. 
p.  137),  we  may  venture  to  set  it  aside  as  with« 
any  adequate  support.  It  maT  be  obsuied  ab 
that  it  seems  incompatible  with  what  the  spoitit 
sa3rs,  Col.  iv.  15,  where  he  enjoina  the  charcks 
Colosss  to  send  his  greetings  to  the  brelfara  * 
Laodicea,  &c.  Now  one  sends  greetings  by  » 
other  only  when  it  is  impossible  to  express  dm 
oneself.  But  if  Paul  wrote  to  Laodicea  at  or 
same  time  as  to  Colossn,  and  sent  both  Icttas  b? 
the  same  bearer,  Tychicus,  there  was  man^^ 
no  occasion  whatever  for  hia  sending  his  ssh^ 
tions  to  the  latter  of  these  charcbes  throogbtfe 
medium  of  the  former ;  it  was  obriously  as  !■?. 
and  greatly  more  natural,  to  have  sent  his  wi» 
tations  to  the  church  at  Laodicea  in  the  J^s^ 
addressed  to  themselves.  This  aeons  to  j^ 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  had  bso  wr^ 
ten  some  considerable  time  before  that  to  *> 
Colossians,  and  therefore  could  not  hare  bees  it 
same  with  that  now  under  notice. 

The  opinion  that  this  epistle  was  a  sort  of  » 
cular  letter  was  first  broached  by  AnUiikf 
Usher.  His  words  are  {AnnaL  Vet,  et  M 
Tett.  p.  680,  Breme,  1686),  *  NotanduB.  * 
antiquis  nonnullis  oodicibus  (ut  ex  Basilxili^ 
2,  adv.  Eunomium,  et  Uieronymi  in  h«c 
Apostoli  locum  commentario  apparst)  gcncrtba 
inscriptam  fuisse  banc  epistolam  rsa  ayUaf^ 
o3<ri,  iral  irtffroh  hf  Xp.  I1^  vel  (nt  in  litHsr* 

an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  in  his  Apo$teji^'» 
but,  as  be  states  that  he  had  also  the  Epirtk* 
the  Ephesians,  this  cannot  be  regarded  u  c^ 
borating  the  testimony  of  Tertallnn. 
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sncyclicamni  detcriptione  fieri  9ol^Mt)taneti$  qui 

tunt et  ^delibut  m  Christo  Je$u  ;  ac  •! 

Bphesam  primo,  ut  pnecipuam  Asis  metropolim, 
oiusa  ea  niiaset,  transmittenda  inde  ad  reliquas 
[insertU  singulanim  nominibus)   ejusdem   pro- 
rincie  ecclesias.*    To  this  opinion  the  great  ma- 
jority of  critici  have  given  their  suffrage ;  indeed, 
it  maj  be  r^arded  as  the  received  opinioQ  of 
Biblical  scholars  in  the  present  day.    This  may 
make  it  apparently  presumptuous  in  us  to  call  it 
in  question ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  so  ill  supported 
by  positive  evidence,  and  exposed  to  so  many 
objections,  that  we  cannot  yield  assent  to  it.    In 
the  ^st  place  it  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  an 
hypothesis  entirely  of  modem  invention.     No 
hint  is  furnished  of  any  such  noti(m  having  been 
entertained  concerning  the  destination  of  this 
epistle  by  the  early  church.     With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Marcion,  so  far  as  we  know,  all 
parties  were  unanimous  in  assigning  Ephesus  as 
the  place  to  which  this  epistle  was  sent,  and  Mar- 
cion  s  view  is  as  much  opposed  to  the  supposition 
of  its  being  a  circular  letter  as  the  other.    As 
respects    the    external   evidence,  therefore^  this 
hypothesis  is  purely  destitute  of  support. — %  It 
is  an  hypotbiesis  suggested  for  the  purpose  of 
accounting  for   certain  alleged  facts,  some  of 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  doubtful,  and  others 
of  which  may  be  explained  as  well  without  it  as 
with  it    These  facts  are^  1.  The  alleged  omis- 
sion of  the  name  of  any  place  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  epistle ;  3.  Marcion's  assertion  that 
this  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Laodiceans, 
which,  it  is  said,  arose  probably  out  of  his  having 
seen  that  copy  cf  this  circular  epistle  which  had 
been  sent  to  Laodicea ;  3.  The  want  of  any  pre- 
cise allusions  to  personal  relations  subsisting  be- 
tween the  apostle  and  those  to  whom  this  epistle 
was  addressed  ;  and  4.  The  expressions  of  un- 
•c^uaintednesa   with  those  to  whom  he  wrote, 
which  occur  in  this  epistle*  e.  g.  iii.  1-4.     How 
these  facts  may  be  reconciled  with  the  supposition 
that^is  epistle  was  addressed  to  the  Ephesians 
will  fall  to  be  considered  afterwards ;  at  present 
the  question  is.  How  do  they  favour  the  hypo- 
tbiesis that  this  was  a  circular  letter!    Now, 
apposing  them  to  be  unquestionable,  and  ad- 
nutting   that  ^ey  are  not  irreconcilable  with 
^i*  hypothesis,  it  must  yet  appear  to  all  that 
tiiey  go  very  little  way  towards  afibrding  primary 
evidence  in  its  support.     It  b  not  one  which 
grows  naturally  out  of  these  fitcts,  or  is  suggested 
^  them ;  it  is  plainly  of  foreign  birth,  and  sug- 
Soted  for  them.    But  when  it  is  remembered 
|W  the  ^9t  of  these  alleged  facts  is  (to  say  the 
least)  very  doubtful ;  that  the  •ocond  u  made  to 
•erve  this  hypothesis  only  by  means  of  another 
M  doubtful  as  itself,  and  that,  were  its  services 
admitted,  it  would  prove  too  much,  for  it  would 
go  to  show  tiiat,  to  the  Laodiceans,  the  apostle 
pot  only  tent  a  peculiar  efustle,  mentiooed  Col. 
IV.  16,  but  gave  uiem  a  share  also  in  this  circular 
jMstle  written  some  time  after  their  own;  and 
that  the  tkiird  voAfowtk  are  both  either  partially 
or  wholly  questionable,   it  must    be   admitted 
that  this  hypothesis  stands  upon  a  basis  which  is 
litUe  better  than  none.    3.  Had  the  episUe  been 
'jj*™^*!  to  a  particular  circle  of  churches,  some 
^'f^Si'Ation  of  these  churdies  would  have  been 
given,  by  which  it  might  have  been  known  what 
<^vches  they  weie  to  which  this  letter  belonged. 


When  it  is  argued  that  this  must  be  a  circular 
letter,  because  there  is  no  church  specified  to 
which  it  is  addressed,  it  seems  to  be  forgotten 
that  the  designation  of  a  particular  set  of 
churches  is  as  necessary  for  a  circular  epistle,  as 
the  designation  of  one  church  is  for  an  epistle 

rnally  addressed  to  it  If  we  must  leave  out 
words  iw  *£^(rq9  in  ch.  i.  1,  what  are  we  to 
put  in  their  place  f  for  if  we  take  the  passage  as 
It  stands  without  them,  it  will  follow  that  the 
epistle  was  addressed  to  iM  Christians  everywhere, 
which  is  more  than  the  advocates  of  the  hypo- 
thesis now  under  notice  contend  for.  It  will  not 
much  help  them  to  say  with  Usher,  that  the  name 
of  the  place  was  left  blank  to  be  filled  up ;  fur 
the  question  immediately  arises,  By  whom  was  it 
to  be  filled  up  f  If  by  the  church  at  Ephesus,  to 
whom  the  epistle  was  first  sent,  then  it  could  not 
be  a  circular  epistle,  but  was  a  special  epistle  to 
the  church  at  Ephesus,  which  they  were  left  to 
communicate  to  as  many  or  as  few  other  churches 
as  they  pleased ;  and  this  may  be  said,  we  sup- 
pose, of  all  Paul*s  Epistles ;  nor  is  it  at  all  im- 
probable that  this  is  exactly  what  the  Ephesians 
would  have  done  of  their  own  accord,  without  any 
blank  being  left  to  give  them  the  hint  If  we 
say  with  Michaelis  mat  the  blank  was  left  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  Apostle  himself,  who  had  a  num- 
ber o{  copies  written,  which  he  thus  addressed  to 
particular  churches,  the  question  occurs.  How  do 
we  know  in  that  case  that  there  ever  was  a  blank 
at  all  t  1{  every  copy  of  this  epistle  that  was  sent 
by  the  Apostle  had  the  name  of  a  place  written 
in  it  before  it  left  him,  there  was,  of  course,  no 
blank  in  any  of  them.  The  reasoning  here  in 
fact  is  a  mere  petitio  prineipii.  If  we  ask,  How 
is  it  known  that  this  was  a  circular  epistle  f  tlie 
answer  is,  Because  the  name  of  the  place  was 
left  blank  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Apostle.  If, 
now,  we  ask.  How  is  it  known  tiiat  the  place  was 
left  blank  t  it  is  answered.  Because  this  is  a 
circular  epistle, '  ut  in  literarum  encyclicarum 
descriptione  hoc  fieri  solebat  !*  Besides,  it  seems 
hardly  consistent  with  the  Apostle^s  perfect  in- 
tegrity of  character  to  suppose  that  he  would  in- 
sert in  the  copy  sent  to  each  church  the  name  of 
the  place  where  that  church  was  located,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  lead  the  members  of  that  church  to 
suppose  that  the  epistle  they  received  was  spe- 
cially addressed  to  them.  As  an  apostolic  letter 
was  usually  esteemed  a  treasure  of  no  ordinary 
value  by  the  church  to  which  it  was  originally 
sent,  we  mav  easily  suppose  that  it  would  occa- 
sion no  smaU  mortification  to  each  of  the  churches 
round  Ephesus,  to  find  that  what  each  had  sup- 
posed to  be  a  letter  specially  addressed  to  itself 
was  in  fkct  only  a  copy  of  what  had  been  sent  to 
many  others.  In  fine,  this  suggestion  of  Michaelis 
renders  it  very  difficult  to  account  for  the  pre- 
vailing insertion  of  4p  *E^(ry  in  the  text,  as 
well  as  the  univemd  tradition  of  the  church,  that 
such  was  the  destination  of  thu  epistie.  The 
solution  proposed  by  Michaelis  himself,  viz.,  that 
*  when  the  several  parts  of  the  Greek  Testament 
were  collected  into  a  volume,  the  copy  inserted 
in  this  collection  must  have  been  procured  from 
Ephesus,*  besides  being  mere  unsupported  suppo- 
sition, proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  the  Canon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  formed  by  authority, 
which  is  what  cannot  be  proved  [Canon]  .  Hug's 
t^nnion  that  *  the  title  irp6s  'E^aiovs  was  given 
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to  it,  either  because  Epbenit  was  the  most  eminent 
of  the  Asiatic  cities,  or  was  the  first  which  re* 
ceived  it,*  might  account,  perhaps,  for  a  prepoti" 
der€mee  of  testimony  in  favour  of  this  title,  but  is 
certainly  inadequate  to  account  for  the  wumimUy 
of  testimony  by  which  it  is  supported.  On  these 
grounds  the  suggestion  of  Michael  is  appears  to 
he  inadmissible,  and  our  objection  to  Usher's 
hypothesis  remains  in  full  force.  4.  In  ch.  vi. 
31,  22,  Paul  mentions  that  he  had  sent  to  those 
for  whom  this  epistle  was  destined,  Tychicus,  who 
should  make  known  to  them  all  things,  that  they 
might  know  his  affiiirs,  and  that  he  might  com- 
fort their  hearts.  From  this  it  appears  that 
Tychicus  was  not  only  the  bearer  of  this  letter,  but 
that  he  was  personally  to  visit,  converse  with, 
and  comfort  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  On 
the  supposition  that  this  was  a  circular  letter,  the 
foUowmg  questions  are  naturally  raised  by  this 
statement  of  the  Apostle:  Was  Tychicus  to 
carry  this  letter  from  church  to  church  f  at  had 
he  a  distinct  copy  for  each  church  in  the  circle  f 
If  the  former,  it  will  follow  that  no  church  ever 
possessed  this  epistle,  but  that  certain  churches 
around  Ephesus  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  read- 
ing  it  or  hearmg  it  read,  while  the  bearer  of  it 
stayed  with  them.  If  the  latter,  then  it  may  be 
asked.  Was  Tychicus,  as  he  carried  round  these 
copi<^  to  deliver  them,  bound  to  abide  at  each 
church,  and  to  answer  all  the  demands  and  in- 
quiries which  the  Apostle's  declarations  in  the 
passage  quoted  would  prompt  its  members  io 
make  i  To  affirm  of  either  of  these  suppositions 
that  it  is  impossible,  would  be,  perhaps,  to  go  too 
far ;  but  it  must  be  felt  by  every  one,  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case^  neither  of  them 
is  very  probable. 

The  objections  just  stated  seem  to  us  to  justify 
the  rejection  of  Usher's  hypothesis  respecting  the 
destination  of  this  Epistle :  we  now  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  the  common  and,  as  we  believe, 
the  true  view  of  this  matter.  Here  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider,  in  the  first  instance,  the 
objections  which  have  beoi  offered  to  this  view. 
These  are  borrowed  from  the  Epistle  itself,  in 
which,  it  is  said,  we  not  (mly  miss  those  allusions 
to  peruHial  relations  and  intercourse  which  we 
should  expect  in  an  epistle  from  Paul  to  a 
church  with  which  he  had  been  so  closely  con- 
nected as  with  that  at  Ephesus,  but  we  meet  wi& 
statements  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  parties 
to  whom  this  Epistle  was  written  were,  at  the 
time,  strangers  to  the  Apostle.  As  respects  the 
former  of  these  objections,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  Epistle  contains  no  direct  allusions  to 
previous  intercourse  between  the  writer  and  those 
whom  he  addresses;  but  this  may  be  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  several 
yean  had  now  elapsed  since  that  intercourse  took 
place;  and  probably,  during  the  interval  mes- 
sages had  been  sent  by  the  Apostle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  which  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
his  earlier  personal  intercourse  with  them,  in  this 
Epistle.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  dn  the  other 
hand,  that  the  tone  and  style  of  the  Epi^e  are 
auch  as  of  themselves  to  suggest  the  probability  of 
previous  intercourse  between  the  parties;  such 
warmth  of  feeling  and  so  much  of  a  free  outpour- 
ing of  thought  not  being  customary  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  strangers,  however  strong  might  be 
the  writer's  general    interest   in   th«r   welfi^re. 
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With  regard  to  the  passages    in  wkicb  it  n 
alleged  that  Paul  writes  as  if  the  partin  be  sd- 
drenes  were  pcrs<Hially  unknown  to  him,  diej  ir 
all  susceptible  of  a  very  different  coutmeboa 
When  the  Apostle  says  (L  15),  '  Wherefoic  sin, 
/  having  heard  of  your  faith,'  ic^  he  is  not  ncoei- 
sarily  to  be  understood  as  intimatii^  thst  &ii 
knowledge  had  then  for  the  JSrtt  time  been  ob- 
tained by  him  through  the  report  of  otfaen;  k 
rather  means  that,  as  some  years  nad  elapsed  anee 
he  left  them,  he  was  rejoiced  to  bear  that  tk? 
were  still  stedfast  in  the  fiuth.     Again,  when  Ir 
says  (iii.  2),^  If  ye  have  beard  of  the  dtepens- 
tion  of  the  grace  of  God  which  ia  given  ne  to 
vou-ward,'  &c.  and  (iv.  21),  ^  If  wo  be  tfast  yt 
have  heard  him,'  &c.,  the  force  of  the  paitide 
cfyc  is  not  adversative,  but  rather,  acooroiaf  to 
its  proper  meaning  (oomp.  Hermaim.  ad  Flfv. 
$  512 ;  Kiihner's  GnwM.  (i.  Gr.  .<^.  $  704,  tk  il  K 
and  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Apoetle,  eomtesmt; 
it  is  thus  equivalent  to  since,  furoMmuch  as,  mi 
expresses  rather  the  confidence  of  knowledge  tki 
the  uncertainty  of  ignorance.     To  these  pansiai 
then,  no  weight  whatever  deserves  to  be  attacM 
as  tending  to  show  the  enoneousoess  of  the  onfc- 
nary  designation  of  this  Epistle.     In  fitvoor  ^t 
this  designation,  on  the  otoer  hand,  are  to  t> 
urged  the  reading  iv  "E^^y  (i.  1 )» and  theooaai- 
moustestimonyofChristianantiquity.  Tbiirei^ 
ing  is  that  supplied  by  all  the  BlSS.*  and  andeH 
versions.     From  a  passage,  however,  in  oneof  tbf 
writings  of  Basil  (Adv,  EtmomimsHj  lib.  il),  3 
has  beoi  inferred  that  in  his  day  some  MSS.«ae 
extant  in  which  these  words  were  not  found,   b 
maintaining  against  Eunomius,  that  Jesus  Oak 
may  justly  be  styled  6  &¥,  Basil  argues  that  ttv 
is  the  more  proper  from  the  circumstance  that  tk 
Apostle,  writing  to  the  Epiiesiana,  calk  Cfarifti» 
irras,  absolutely  and  peculiarly  saying  toci  tr^ 
TtHS  ol<ri  irol  icurrols  Iv  Xo.  *Iif .,  and  adds '  for  • 
those  before  us  have  handed  down,  and  we  btn 
found  it  in  old  copies.'  Now  there  can  be  no  diwb 
that  Basil  here  means  to  say  that  be  had  bod 
traditional  and  documentary  autfaority  for  le^ 
ing  roTs  ohri  absolutely  without  tbe  additicn  fi 
4r  *E^^oy  after  these  words,  else  his  whole  sift- 
ment  a^tinst  Eunomius,  based  <m  this  qaois- 
tion,  must  go  for  nothing.     But  in  the  first  pbct 
supposing  that  in  these  MSS.  to  which  fisai 
refers,  the  words  hf  *Z^4cr^  were  not  found  at  iS 
in  the  address  of  the  Epistle,  of  what  weight  ia  i 
critical  point  of  view,  is  this  foctf     Of  the  ace. 
number,  source,  and  general  worth  of  dicse  twb- 
monies  to  which  BasU  appeals,  we  know  notkisi 
and  we  must  be  jealous  of  taking  a  keen  cootav 
versialist's  authority  for  the  value  of  what  ss^ 
his  purpose  against  his  antagonist.     As  tbe  a* 
stands,  we  have  on  the  one  side  tbe  txasaim/ct 
testimony  of  all  the  extant  witneaaes  in  fovoor^ 
hf  'E^o^ ;  we  have  against  it  only  the  asentifa 
of  a  writer  who,  to  support  what  be  cans i«<m  *■ 
good  stroke  at  his  adversary,  aseorea  na  tlist  ^ 
had  houd  a  tradition  that  theae  words  were  Is  ^ 
omitted,  and  had  aeen  aome  MSS.  in  whkk  tkr 
were  omitted,  thereby  at  the  aame  time  in^ibcidT 
aasuring  us  that  in  his  day  the  received  issdiac 
was  the  same  as  in  ours.  In  such  a  case  it  baa^ 

*  Though  in  the  Vatican  Codex  it  appano^ 
on  the  margin.  Hug  says  it  is  inserted  there  hj 
the  first  hand  (De  Antuguitate  CotL  Vat  ^  ^l 
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preposterous  to  attach  anj  weight  whatever  to 
such  a  testiniony.  But,  secondly,  does  Basirs 
statement  necessarily  deny  the  existence  of  the 
words  h  *E^<rip  in  any  part  of  this  versed  Ad- 
mitting that  he  did  not  read  them  after  rots  o^t, 
does  it  follow  that  he  did  not  read  them  here  at 
allf  May  not  the  passage  have  stood,  in  the 
authorities  to  which  he  appeals,  thus — rois  4p 
*E^4<np  ro7s  iy(ots  rois  olo'i,  jc.  r.  A.  f  the  words 
having  been  transposed  by  some  transcriber  whose 
blunder  Basil,  with  the  blind  seal  of  a  contro- 
venialist:,  hailed  as  proving  his  argument  f  This 
supposition  has  in  its  favour,  1.  tl^  Basil,  in  the 
passage  quoted,  formally  states  that  Paul  wrote 
thus  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  %  that  this 
reading  supports  as  well  Basil's  argument  against 
Euuomius,  as  if  ^  *E^Vy  had  been  entirely 
omitted;  and  3.  that  unless  we  insert  those  or 
similar  words  somewhere  in  the  passage^  the  in- 
scription of  this  Epistle  becomes  so  vague  and  inde- 
&iite  as  to  be  without  meaning.  Some  confirma- 
tion of  thb  suggestion  may  be  drawn,  perhaps, 
from  the  place  in  which  Jerome  alludes  to  toe 
argument  nere  urged  by  Basil  from  this  passage. 
After  stating  the  argument  he  adds,  *  Alii  vero 
simpliciter  non  ad  eos  qui  sunt,  sed  qui  Ephesi 
sancti  etjldelea  sunt,  scriptum  arbitrantur,*  where 
he  arranges  the  words  in  the  same  order,  substan- 
tially, in  which  we  have  supposed  them  to  have 
stood  in  Basil's  MSS.  If  this  suggestion,  how- 
ever, be  deemed  ungrounded  or  improbable,  we 
have  still  the  fact  that  Basils  evidence  is  unsup- 
ported to  fall  back  upon  in  support  of  the  received 
reading.  Stress  has  also  been  laid  by  Hug  and 
others  upon  the  passage  from  Tertullian,  already 
quoted,  m  which  he  charges  Marcion  with  having 
altered  the  title  of  this  Epistle.  Had  the  MSS., 
it  b  argued,  in  TertuUian's  time  contained  iy 
*£^^^  Blarcion  must  have  had  to  alter  not  only 
the  title  of  the  Epistle,  but,  to  be  consistent,  the 
text  also  of  th«  first  verse;  and  with  this  Tertul- 
lian  does  not  charge  him,  though  *not  accus- 
tomed,^ as  Hug  reminds  us,  <  to  overlook  anything 
in  him.'  Bufc  this,  surely,  is  at  best,  very  preca- 
rious reesonin  g.  Tertullian  may  have  not  deemed 
it  worth  whila  to  specify  Marcion's  alteration  of 
the  text  just  because  it  was  rendered  so  obviously 
neeenary  by  his  alteration  of  the  title,  that  in 
mentioning  the  latter  (which  was  all  his  purpose 
required),  he,  by  implication,  also  intimated  the 
former. 

From  tfiese  considerations  it  appears  that  the 
Kceived  reading  iy  *E^^9»  is  impregnable.  As 
*  necessary  consequence  it  follows  that  the  title 
*p^t  *E^oiovf  expresses  the  original  and  proper 
dcstinaHon  of  this  Epistle. 

The  Epistle  is  so  much  the  utterance  of  a  mind 
overflowing  with  thought  and  feeling  that  it  does 
not  present  any  precisely  marked  divisions  under 
which  its  different  parts  may  be  ranked.  After 
the  usual  apostolic  salutation  Paul  breaks  forth 
|nto  an  expression  of  thanksgiving  to  God  and 
P»n«t  for  the  scheme  of  redemption  (i.  3-10), 
from  which  he  passes  to  speak  of  the  privileges 
J<^tnally  eiijoyed  by  himself  and  those  to  whom 
"fWM  writing,  through  Christ  (i.  ll-23>  He 
»«n  reminds  the  Ephesians  of  their  former  con- 
^hoo  when  they  were  without  Christ,  and  of  the 
p^  change  which,  through  divine  grace,  they 
^  experienced  (ii.  1-23).  An  allusion  to  him- 
"  *•  «»jojii»g  by  divine  revelation  the  know- 
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ledge  of  the  mystery  of  Christ  leads  (he  Apostle 
to  enlarge  upon  the  dignity  of  his  office  and  tlie 
blessed  results  that  were  destined  to  flow  from  the 
exercise  of  it  to  others  (iii.  1«12).  On  tliis  he 
grounds  an  exhortation  to  his  brethren  not  to  faint 
on  account  of  his  suflferings  for  the  Gkispel,  and 
aflectionately  invokes  on  their  behalf  (he  divine 
blessing,  concluding  this,  which  may  be  called 
the  more  doctrinal  part  of  his  Epistle,  with  a 
doxology  to  God  (iii.  13-21).  What  follows  is 
chiefly  hortatory,  and  is  directed  partly  to  the  in- 
culcation of  general  consistency,  stedfastness  in 
the  foith,  and  propriety  of  deportment  (iv.  I ;  v. 
21),  and  partly  to  the  enforcement  of  relative 
duties  (v.  22;  vi.  9).  The  Epistle  ccmcludes 
with  an  animated  exhortati<m  to  fortitude,  watch- 
fulness and  prayer,  followed  by  a  reference  to 
Tychicus  as  the  bearer  of  the  Epistle,  and  by  the 
usual  apostolic  benediction  (vi.  10-24). 

This  Epistle  was  written  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  Apostle*s  imprisonment  at  Rome,  at 
the  same  time  with  that  to  the  Coloesians  [Colos- 
si ans,  Epistlb  to  thb]. 

Of  commentaries  specially  on  this  Epistle,  the 
following  deserve  particular  notide:  Seb.Schmid., 
Pixraphras.  super  Ep,  ad  Ephes.,  4to.,  Strashurg, 
1684;  RQckert,  Der  Brief  PauU  an  die  Ephes. 
erlautert  und  vertheidifft,  8vo.  Leips.  1834 ; 
Matthias,  ErklUrttng  des  Br.  Pauli  an  d.  Ephes. 
8vo.  Greifswald,  1834  ;  Harless,  Commentar.  Ub. 
d.  Br.  PauU  an  d.  Ephes.  8vo.  Erlangen,  1834. — 

W.  L.  A. 

EPHESUS  ("^((fof),  an  old  and  celebrated 
city,  capital  of  Ionia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  Mythic  times,  and  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Amaaons,  was  in  later 
ages  inhabited  by  the  Carians  and  Leleges,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  the  lonians,  under  Andro- 
clus,  toe  son  of  Codrus.  It  lay  on  the  river  Cay- 
ster,  not  far  from  the  coast  of  (he  Icarian  sea, 
between  Smyrna  and  Miletus.  It  was  also  one  of 
the  most  considerable  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor ;  but  whil^  about  the  epoch  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  other  cities  declined, 
Ephesus  rose  more  and  more.  It  owed  its  prospe- 
rity in  part  to  the  favour  of  its  governors,  for  Lysi- 
machus  named  the  city  Arsinoii,  in  honour  of  his 
second  wife,  and  Attidus  Philadelphus  furnished 
it  with  splendid  wharfs  and  docks ;  in  part  to  the 
favourable  position  of  the  place,  which  naturally 
made  it  the  emporium  of  Asia  on  this  side  the 
Taurus  (Strabo,  xiv.  pp.  641,  663).  Under  the 
Romans  Ephesus  was  tne  capital  not  only  of  Ionia, 
but  of  the  entire  province  o(  Asia,  and  bore  the 
honmirable  tide  t^  wpc^nys  irol  firyltmis  infrp6fWo- 
Aea»t  T^r  *A<rfa$,  of  the  first  and  greatest  metro- 
polis of  Asia.  (Boeckh,  Corp.  Itiscr.  Gr.  2968- 
2992).  The  Bishop  of  Ephesus  in  later  times  was 
the  president  of  toe  Asiatic  dioceses,  with  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a  patriarch  (Evagr.  Hist, 
EeeL  iii.  6).  In  the  days  of  Paul  Jews  were 
found  settled  in  the  city  in  no  inconsiderable  num- 
ber (compare  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  10, 1  i),  and  from 
tfiem  the  Apostle  collected  a  Christian  commu- 
nity (Acts  xviii.  19 ;  xix.  1 ;  xx.  16),  which,  being 
fostered  and  extended  by  the  hand  of  Paul  him- 
self, became  the  centre  of  Christianity  in  Asia 
Bfinor.  On  leaving  the  city  the  Apostle  left 
Timothy  there  (1  Tim.  i.  3) :  at  a  later  period, 
according  to  a  tradition  which  prevailed  exten- 
sively in  ancient  times,  we  find  tne  Apostle  John 
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in  EpbflKU,  where  be  employed  hinnelf  most  dili- 
gent^ for  the  spread  of  the  gospel,  and  where  he 
not  only  died,  at  a  very  old  age,  but  was  buried, 
with  Mary  the  mother  of  the  Lord.  Some  make 
John  bishop  of  the  Ephesian  communities,  while 
others  ascnbe  that  honour  to  Timothy.  In  the 
book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1)  a  favourable  testimony 
is  borne  to  the  Christian  churches  at  Ephesus. 

The  classic  celebrity  of  this  city  is  chiefly  owing 
to  its  famous  temple,  and  the  goddess  in  whose 
honour  it  wras  built,  namely,  '  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
sians.'  This  goddess  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  a  figure  given  of  her  famous  image  at  Ephesus 
[ArtbmisI. 

Around  me  image  of  the  goddess  was  afterwards 
erected,   according  to  Callimachus  (Hymn,  m 
Dion*  248),  a  large  and  splendid  tanple : 
rw  8*00  ri  $€^fpoy  Si^ertu  ^s 

This  temple  was  burnt  down  on  the  night  in  which 
Alexander  was  bom,  by  an  obscure  person  of  the 
name  of  Eratostratus,  who  thus  sought  to  transmit 
his  name  to  posterity ;  and,  as  it  seemed  somewhat 
unaccountable  that  the  goddess  should  permit  a 
place  which  redoilknded  so  much  to  her  honour  to  be 
thus  recklessly  destroyed,  it  was  given  out  that 
Diana  was  so  engaged  with  Olympias,  in  aiding  to 
bring  Alexander  into  the  world,  that  she  had  no  time 
nor  thought  for  any  other  concern.  At  a  subse- 
quent period,  Alexander  made  an  offer  to  rebuild 
toe  temple,  provided  he  was  allowed  to  inscribe  his 
name  on  the  front,  which  the  Ephesians  refused. 
Aided,  however,  by  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  they 
succeeded  in  erecting  a  still  more  magnificent 
temple,  which  die  ancients  have  lavishly  praised 
and  placed  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  took  two  hundred  and  twenty  yeeis  to  complete. 
Pliny  {Uiat.  Nat.  xxxvi.  21),  who  has  given  a 
description  of  it,  says  it  was  425  feet  in  length, 
220  broad,  and  supported  by  127  columns,  each 
of  which  had  been  contributed  by  some  prince,  and 
were  60  feet  high :  36  of  them  were  richly  carved. 
Chersiphron,  the  architect,  presided  over  the  un- 
dertaking, and,  being  ready  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  himself,  in  consequence  of  his  difficulties,  was 
restrained  by  the  command  of  the  goddess,  who 
appeared  to  him  during  the  night,  assuring  him 
that  she  herself  had  accomplished  that  which  had 
brought  him  to  despair.  The  altar  was  the  work 
of  Pmxiteles.  The  famous  sculptor  Scopas  is  said 
by  Pliny  to  have  chiselled  one  of  the  colunms. 
Apelles,  a  native  of  the  city,  contributed  a  splen- 
did picture  of  Alexander  the  Great  The  nghts 
of  sanctuary,  to  the  extent  of  a  stadium  in  all  di- 
rectiofM  round  the  temple,  were  also  conceded, 
which  in  consequence  of  abuse  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius abolished.  The  temple  was  built  of  cedar, 
cypress,  white  marble,  and  even  gold,  with  which 
it  glittered  (Spanh.  Obaervat  m  Hymn,  m  Dion. 
353).  Costly  and  magnificent  offerings  of  various 
kinds  were  made  to  the  goddess,  and  treasured  in 
tiie  temple ;  such  as  ^intings,  statues,  &c^  the 
valueofwhieh  almost  exceeded  computation.  The 
fame  of  the  temple,  of  the  goddess,  and  of  the 
city  itself,  was  spread  not  only  through  Asia  but 
the  world,  a  celebrity  which  was  enhanced  and 
diffused  ihe  xaxxe  readily  because  sacred  games 
were  practised  there^  which  called  competitors  and 
spectators  from  every  country.  Among  his  other 
enormities  Nero  is  said  to  have  despoiled  the  temple 
of  Diana  of  much  of  its  treasure.    It  cootiniwd 
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to  conciliate  no  small  portion  of  respect,  tiQ  it 
was  finally  burnt  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus. 

At  Ephesus  Diana  was  woniiipped  unds  Ae 
name  of  Artemis.    There  was  mote  than  one  di- 
vinity which  went  by  the  name  of  Aitmis,  u 
the  Arcadian  Artemis,  the  Taurian  Artemit,  a 
well  as  the  Ephesian  Artemis.     It  will  be  aeai, 
from  the  figure  already  given,  that  this  last  difia«d 
materially  from  the  Diana,  sister  c^  Apdlo,  vtwr 
attributes  are  the  bow,  the  quiver,  the  girt-oprabe, 
and  the  hound ;   whose  person  is  a   nuidd  ojf 
feminine  strength,  ease,   and  grace*;  and  vfaw 
delights  were  in  the  pumiits  of  the  <^ce. — 
Along  the  shady  hills  and  breesy  peaks 
Rejoicing  in  the  chaoe,  her  goldlen  bow 
She  bends,  her  deadly  arrows  sending  fbrtk 
The  <  silver  shrines '  of  the  Ephesian  Artami, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xix.  24,  have  been  abesdj 
noticed  [Dbmstrius,  31. 

Among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Epbaniii 
the  ancient  wcn>ld,  may  be  nMntioncd  Apelles  asd 
Parrhasius,  rivals  in  the  art  of  paintmg.  Hen- 
clitus,  the  man-hating  philosopher,  Hipponax,  a 
satirical  poet,  Artemidorus,  who  wrote  a  hii^ 
and  description  of  the  earth.  The  clains  af 
Ephesus,  however,  to  ^  praise  of  originality  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  liberal  arts,  are  bat  iocoD- 
siderable ;  and  it  must  be  content  witli  the  dobioia 

rtation  of  having  excelled  in  the  refinemaib 
voluptuous  and  artificial  civilisation.  Wia 
culture  of  this  kind  a  practical  belief  in,  and  i 
constant  use  of,  those  arts  which  pretend  to  hj 
open  the  secrets  of  nature  and  arm  tiie  hand  if 
man  with  supernatural  powers,  have  gcnmllj 
been  found  conjoined.  Accordingly,  t^  Epb^ 
sian  multitude  were  addicted  to  soiceiy  \  wieeL 
in  the  age  of  Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  aikpts  in  ^ 
occult  sciences  were  numerous :  tbey  tnr^M 
from  country  to  country,  and  were  finmd  in  gretf 
numbers  in  Asia,  deceiving  the  credvilons  md^ 
tude  and  profiting  by  dieir  expectations.  IVr 
were  sometimes  Jews,  who  refbred  their  ^ill  aJ 
even  their  forms  of  proceeding  to  Solomon,  iriv  ■ 
still  regarded  in  the  East  as  head  or  prince  d 
magicians  (Joseph.  Antiq.  viiL  3,  6 ;  Acts  tE 
9 ;  xiil  6,  8).  In  Asia  Minor  Enbesus  fasd  i 
high  reputation  for  magical  arts  (Ortlob^  DeEp/m- 
Libria  combustu). 

The  books  mentioned.  Acts  six.  19,  were  deobt- 
less  books  of  magic.     How  extensively  they  wm 
in  use  may  be  learnt  from  the  hct  tiiat  'thejiicf 
of  them  *  was  <  fifty  thousand  pieces  at  sdm' 
Very  celebrated  were  the  Ephesian  letters  (*Ef«n« 
ypifAfuera)y  which  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  <^ 
magical  fiNmulsB  wntten  on  paper  or  pardnsat 
designed  to  be  fixed  as  amul^  on  dirorent  pim 
of  tlM  body,  such  as  the  hands  and  the  heBd(rht 
Sym.  vii.;  Lakemacher,  06f.  PkOoL  iL  \%. 
Deyling,  Ob$«rv,  iii.  355).   Erasmus  (Adag.  Cn^ 
ii.  578)  says  that  they  were  certain  signs  or  sitfb 
which  rendered  their  possessor  victorious  in  sfof 
thing.  Eustathius(<uiJ7of»>.0«^.T  694^  state  tf 
opinion  that  Croosus,  when  on  his  funeral  fsle.  «■ 
very  much  benefited  by  the  use  of  them;  m^ 
that  when  a  Milesian  and  an  Ephesian  w 
wrestling  in  the  Olympic  games^  the  former  <M 
gain  no  advantage,  as  the  latter  had  Spboisi 
letters  bound  round  his  heel ;   bat,  these  beaf 
discovered  and  removed,  he  lost  his  waptntif 
and  was  thrown  thirty  times.     J^imt  pa*>9" 


mhow  the  fteliog  which  pnvaited  mpecting  Ae 
booka  that  ir«n  braught  and  bunwd,  and  lerve  Ui 
Uluatiate  the  remarii  made  by  the  writer  ot  iJie 
Acts,  'So  migbtilj  grew  the  wonl  tif  the  Lord 
and  prevailed.' 

1^  mini  of  Ephemii  lie  two  ■hurt  daya' 
journey  fnnn  Smyrna,  in  proceeding  Inim  which 
toiranli  the  Buui-eaAt  the  traveller  paAsea  Ihe 
pretty  village  o(  Sedeku j  j  and  two  houn  and  a 
half  nnwardi  he  comes  to  the  ruined  village  of 
Daniiii,  on  a  vide,  lolitary,  uncultivated  plain, 
hejond  which  aeveral  burial-ground*  may  be 
obaerved;  near  one  of  thoe,  on  an  eminence, 
are  the  (uppaeed  ruin)  of  Epham,  congiititig  of 
■battered  walli,  in  which  Kiine  piltan,  archi- 
liavei,  aod  Jtagmmta  of  marble  have  been  built. 
The  Mil  of  ttie  plain  appean  rich.  It  ii  covered 
with  a  rank,  bomt-up  vegetation,  and  a  every- 
where draerted  aud  foUtary,  though  bordered  by 
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pictuieaque  mountaini.  A  few  eoin-fielde  are 
•caltered  along  the  lite  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
ia  marked  by  Mnne  large  manei  of  Bhapeleia 
ruioi  and  atone  walli.  Towardi  the  tea  extendi 
the  ancient  port,  a  peetilential  manh.  Along 
the  <lope  of  the  mountain  and  over  the  plain  ore 
•cattered  fraKtaenIs  of  maaonry  and  detached 
ruins,  but  tiothing  can  now  be  fiied  upon  aa  the 
great  temple  of  Diana.  There  are  >ome  broken 
columiu  and  capital*  of  tlie  Corinthian  order  of 
white  marble :  uieie  are  alao  ruiiu  of  a  theam, 
coiuiiling  of  (ome  circular  *eat*  and  numerou* 
ardiei,  luppoaed  to  be  the  one  in  which  Paul  waa 

Ccbingwtien  interrupted  by  about*  of, '  Great  i* 
la  of  the  Epbaiana.'  The  ruini  of  thi* 
theatre  present  a  wreck  of  immmae  grandeur, 
and  Ihe  original  muit  have  been  of  the  largtit 
and  moat  imposing  dimauiona.  Its  form  alone 
can  now  be  jpoken  of,  for  every  acat  ia  removed. 


and  tbepnxceoinm  ia  a  hillof  ruina.  Asnlendid 
circus  (Fellows'  RqH>Ttt,  p.  27S)  or  stadium  te- 
ntaim  toloahly  entire,  and  there  are  numerou* 
plea  of  buildings  seen  alike  at  Pergomua  and 
Troy  aa  well  a*  here,  by  some  called  gynmaaia, 
by  others  temple*;  by  otbett  again,  with  more 
projriety,  palaces-  They  all  came  with  the 
Roman  conquaL  No  one  but  a  Roman  emperor 
could  have  conceived  tuch  itructurea.  In  Italy 
they  have  parallel*  in  Adrian'*  villa  near  Tivoli, 
and  perbap*  in  the  ^le  uddq  the  Palatine.  Uany 
other  walla  remain  to  ihow  the  eitait  of  the 
buildinga  of  the  city,  but  no  inscription  or  orrw 
ment  is  to  be  found,  cities  having  been  buHt  out 
of  this  quarry  oT  worked  marble.  The  ruins  of 
the  adjouiing  town,  which  arose  about  four  hun- 
dred year*  ago,  are  entirely  composed  of  nuterials 
from  Epheauj-  There  are  a  few  hutawitUn  tliete 
ruina  (about  a  mile  anda  half  from  Epbesut),  wbich 


still  retain  the  name  of  the  parent  city,  j4*aJooi— 
aTutkiab  word,  which  i*  associated  with  the  same 
idea  a*  Ephaua,  meaning  the  City  of  the  Hoon 
(Fellow*).  A  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  ia 
thought  to  have  atood  near,  if  nu(  on  the  lite  of, 
the  preamt  mosque.  Anindell  (Ditaneriei,  vol. 
ii.  p.  U3)  conjectures  that  the  gate,  called  the  Gate 
'^  lid  large  maws  of  brick  wall. 


church,  and  the  Gieek*  have  a 
tradition  of  a  sacied  dust  ariaing  every  year,  on 
hi*  lettival,  Iram  the  tumb,  poaaeaed  of  miracu- 
loui  virtue* :  tbia  duat  tbey  term  manna.  Not  lac 
from  tbe  tomb  of  Bt-  John  was  that  of  Timothy. 
The  tomb  of  Msiry  and  the  sevsi  woiIIb  (boyi,  as 
the  Synaxaria  caila  the  Seven  SI  eepera)  are  found 
in  an  adj<nuing  hill.    At  the  Iwck  of  the  mgatjue. 
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on  the  hill,  is  the  aunk  ground-plan  of  a  mall 
church,  still  much  venerated  bj  the  Greeks.  The 
sites  of  two  others  are  shown  at  Asalook.  There  is 
also  a  building/  called  the  Prison  of  St  Paul, 
constructed  of  large  stones  without  cement. 

Though  Ephesus  presents  few  traces  of  human 
life,  and  little  but  scattered  and  mutilated  remains 
of  its  ancient  grandeur,  yet  the  environs,  diversi> 
fied  as  they  are  with  hill  and  dal^  and  not 
scantily  supplied  with  wood  and  water,  present 
many  feature  of  great  beauty.  Arundell  (ii. 
244)  enumerates  a  great  variety  of  trees,  which 
he  saw  in  the  neighbourhood,  amung  which 
may  be  specified  groves  of  myrtle  near  £{^esus. 
He  also  foimd  heath  in  abundance,  of  two  vari- 
eties ;  and  saw  there  the  common  fern,  which  he 
met  with  in  no  other  part  of  Asia  Minor. 

Dr.  Chandler  (p,  150,  4to)  gives  a  striking 
description  of  Ephesus,  as  he  found  it  on  his  visit 
in  1764 : — '  Its  population  consisted  of  a  few 
Greek  peasants,  livmg  in  extreme  wretchedness, 
dependence,  and  insensibility,  the  representatives 
of  an  illustrious  people,  and  inhabiting  the  wreck 
of  their  greatness — some  the  substructure  of  the 
glorious  edifices  which  they  raised ;  some  beneath 
the  vaults  of  the  stadium,  cmce  the  crowded  scene 
of  their  diversions ;  and  some  in  the  abrupt  pre* 
cipice,  in  the  sepulchres  which  received  toeir 
ashes.  Such  are  the  present  citizens  of  Ephesus,  and 
such  is  the  condition  to  which  that  renowned  city 
has  been  reduced.  It  was  a  ruinous  place  when 
the  Emperor  Justinian  filled  Ckmstantmople  with 
its  statues  and  raised  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  on 
its  columns.  Its  streets  are  obscured  and  over- 
grown. A  herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for 
shelter  from  the  sim  at  noon,  and  a  noisy  flight 
of  crows  from  the  quarries  seemed  to  insult  its 
silence.  We  heard  the  partridge  call  in  the  area 
of  the  theatre  and  of  the  stadium.  The  pomp  of 
its  heathen  worship  is  no  longer  remembered ;  and 
Christianity,  which  was  then  nursed  by  apostles, 
and  fostered  by  general  councils,  barely  lingers 
on,  in  an  existence  hardly  visible."  However 
much  the  Church  at  Ephesus  may  (Rev.  iu  2), 
in  its  earliest  days,  have  merited  praise  for  its 
*  works,  labour,  and  patience,"  yet  it  appears  soon 
to  have  'left  its  first  love,"  and  to  have  received 
in  vain  the  admonition — <  Remember,  therefore, 
from  whence  thoa  art  fallen,  and  repent  and  do 
the  first  works ;  or  else  I  will  come  unto  thee 
quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of 
bis  place,  except  thou  repent  If  any  repentance 
was  produced  by  this  solemn  warning,  its  eflects 
were  not  durable,  and  the  place  has  long  since 
offered  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  prophecy,  and 
the  certainty  of  the  divine  threatenings,  as  well  as 
a  melancholy  subject  fw  thought  to  the  contem- 

Slative  Christian.  Its  fate  is  that  of  the  once- 
ourishing  seven  churches  of  Asia:  its  fate  is 
that  of  the  entire  country — a  garden  has  become 
a  desert  Busy  centres  of  civilization,  spots 
where  the  refinements  and  delights  of  the  age 
were  collected,  are  now  a  prey  to  silence,  destruc- 
tion, and  death.  Consecrated  first  of  all  to  the 
purposes  of  idolatry,  Ephesus  next  had  Christian 
temples  almost  rivalling  the  pagan  in  splendour, 
wherein  the  image  of  the  great  Diana  lay  proe- 
trate  before  the  cross ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  some 
centuries,  Jesus  gives  place  to  Mahomed,  and  the 
crescent  glittered  on  the  dome  of  the  recently 
Christian  church.    A  few  more  scores  of  yean, 


and  Ephesus  has  neither  temple,  cnw,  cnnnt, 
nor  city,  but  is  '  a  desolatioQ,  a  dry  Isad,  aod 
a  wilderness.*  Even  the  sea  has  retired  ttm  tiv 
scene  of  devastation,  and  a  pestilential  nxxin^ 
covered  with  mud  and  rushes,  has  succeeded  to  tk 
waters  which  brought  up  ships  ladenwithoMh 
chandise  from  every  part  or  the  kooim  irakl 
(Herod.  L26j  iL  148;  Liv.  L  45;  PtonsitTii; 
4 ;  Philo,  Byt.  de  7  Orb,  Mime,  Gronor.  Tlmtm. 
viii.;  Creuzer,  Symio/.  ii.  13 ;  Hassl,  £rd6eirir. 
ii.  132 ;  for  a  plan  of  Ephesus,  tee  Kiepeit'  At!k 
von  Hellas;  Arundell's  Visii  to  tke  Stm 
Churches  qf  Aaia  ;  Fellows"  Exeunkm  m  Am 
Minor,  1839;  Di$coverie9  m  Asia  if iMr,  by 
Rev.  T.  Arundell,  1834>- J.  R..B. 

EPHOD,  an  article  of  dren  worn  by  tkeH^ 
brew  priests.  [Priests.] 

EPHRAIM  (Dn^ ;  Sept  ^E^),  ^ 
younger  son  of  Joseph,  but  who  received  pw 
dence  over  the  elder  in  and  from  the  Uesuu  i^ 
Jacob  (Gen.  xli.  52;  xlviii.  !>  ThatUewK 
was  an  adoptive  act,  wherry  Ephraim  and  lu» 
brother  Manasseh  were  counted  as  sons  of  Jaob 
in  the  place  of  their  father;  the  ol:ject  beiof 
to  give  to  Joseph,  through  his  sons,  a  dwUr 
portion  in  the  brilliant  prospects  of  his  borae. 
Thus  the  descendants  of  Joseph  formed  tw  d 
the  tribes  of  Israel,  whereas  every  other  of  Jactii 
sons  counted  but  as  one.  There  were  thus,  in  Cut, 
thirteen  tribes  of  Israel ;  but  the  nimiber  tY«ln 
is  usually  preserved,  either  by  excluding  that  i 
Levi  (which  had  no  territory),  when  Ephnim  asd 
Mansbsseh  are  separately  named,  cv  by  oomtfiK 
these  two  together  as  ^  tribe  of  Joseph,  vba 
Levi  is  included  in  tiiie  account  The  intentiai 
of  Jacob  were  fulfilled,  and  Ephraim  and  U> 
nass^  were  counted  as  tribes  of  Israel  it  tb 
departure  from  Egypt,  and  as  such  shared  in  tix 
territorial  distribution  of  the  Promised  Ltf^ 
(Num.  i.  33;  Josh.  xviL  14;  1  Chicn.  viiy. 
The  precise  position  of  the  immediate  descexi- 
ants  of  Joseph  in  Egypt  might  fi^rm  an  inteiestiaf 
subject  for  speculation.  Being  tiie  sons  d» 
in  eminent  place,  and  through  their  mother  cas- 
nected  with  high  families  in  Egypt,  their  c» 
dition  could  not  at  once  have  been  identified  vie 
that  of  the  sojourners  in  Goshen;  and  pa^' 
they  were  not  fully  amalgamated  with  the  r^  ^ 
their  countrymen  until  that  king  arose  who  hf 
not  Joseph. 

At  the  departure  from  Egypt,  the  popoUtiA^ 
the  two  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Manstseh  W 
ther  amounted  to  72,700  men  capable  of  besnof 
arms,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  any  single  ^^ 
except  Judab,  which  had  wmiewhat  more.  Duii^ 
the  wandering,  their  number  increased  to  92^ 
which  placed  the  two  tribes  much  bi|her  tbtf 
even  Judah.  At  the  Exode,  Ephraim  smglj  ^ 
40,500,  and  Manasseh  only  32^200;  butsgn^ 
change  took  place  in  their  relative  wni^ 
during  the  wandering.  Ephraim  lost  8000,  ^ 
Bianasseh  gained  20,500 ;  so  that  jost  be&v 
entering  Canaan,  Ephraim  stood  at  32,500,i&i 
Manasseh  at  52,700.  At  the  departure  frc* 
Egypt,  Ephraim,  at  40,500,  was  abofe  ^ 
nasseh  and  Bei^min  m  numbers ;  at  tltf  ^ 
of  the  wandering  it  was,  at  32»500,  above  Siin«» 
<Hily,  which  trilw  had  suffered  a  sUll  fR^^  ^ 
of  numbers  (comp.  Num.  i.  and  xxvi).         . 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  fruitful  pn^  * 


EPHRAIM. 

Palestine,  occupying  the  very  centre  of  the  land, 
vas  assigned  to  mis  tribe.  It  extended  from  the 
>orders  of  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west  to  the 
Fordan  on  the  east :  on  the  north  it  had  the  balf- 
ribe  of  Manasseh,  and  on  the  south  Benjamin 
ind  Dan  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  sq. ;  xvii.  7,  sq.).  This 
ine  countiy  included  most  of  what  was  after- 
vards  called  Samaria,  as  distinguished  from 
Tudaea  <m  the  one  hand,  and  from  Galilee  on  the 
>ther.  The  tabernacle  and  the  ark  were  depo- 
tit«d  within  its  limits,  at  Sbiloh ;  and  the  pos- 
«ssion  of  the  sacerdotal  establishment,  which  was 
L  central  object  of  attraction  to  all  the  other  tribes, 
iiust,  in  no  small  degree,  have  enhanced  its 
mportance,  and  increased  its  wealth  and  po- 
>ulAtion.  The  domineering  and  haughty  spirit 
if  the  Ephraimites  is  more  than  once  indi- 
cated. (Josh.  xviL  14;  Judg.  viii.  1-3;  xii.  1) 
>efore  the  establishment  of  <  the  regal  govern- 
ment; but  the  particular  enmity  of  Ephraim 
Lgainst  the  other  great  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the 
-ivalxy  between  them,  do  not  come  out  distinctly 
until  the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  In 
:he  election  of  Saul  from  the  least  considerable 
ribe  in  Israel,  there  was  nothing  to  excite  the 
jealousy  of  Ephraim ;  and,  afler  his  heroic  quali- 
lies  had  conciliated  respect,  it  rendered  the  new 
king  true  allegiance  and  support  But  when  the 
^resit  tribe  of  Judah  produced  a  king  in  the  person 
of  David,  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Ephraim  were 
thoroughly  awakened,  and  it  was  doubtless  chiefly 
dirough  their  means  that  Abner  was  enabled  to 
uphold  for  a  time  the  house  of  Saul ;  for  there  are 
manifest  indications  that  by  this  time  Ephraim 
influenced  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  the  other 
tribes.  They  were  at  length  driven  by  the  force 
of  circumstances  to  acknowledge  David  upon 
conditions ;  and  were  probably  not  without  hope 
that,  as  the  king  of  the  nation  at  large,  be  would 
establish  his  capital  in  their  central  portion  of 
the  land.  But  when  he  not  only  established  his 
court  at  Jerusalem,  but  proceeded  to  remove  the 
ark  thither,  making  his  native  Judah  the  seat  both 
of  the  dieocratical  and  civil  government,  the 
Ephraimites  became  thoroughly  alienated,  and 
longed  to  establish  their  own  ascendancy.  The 
building  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  other 
measures  of  Solomon,  strengthened  this  desire ; 
and  although  the  minute  organisation  and  vi- 
gour of  his  government  prevented  any  overt  acts 
of  rebellion,  the  train  was  then  laid,  which,  upon 
his  death,  rent  the  ten  tribes  from  the  house  of 
David,  and  gave  to  them  a  king,  a  capital,  and  a 
religion  suit&ble  to  the  separate  views  and  in- 
terests of  the  tribe.  Thenceforth  the  rivalry  of 
Ephraim  and  Judah  was  merged  in  that  between 
the  two  kingdoms;  although  still  the  predomi- 
nance of  Ephraim  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  so 
conspicuous  as  to  occasion  the  whole  realm  to  be 
called  by  its  name,  especially  when  that  rivalry 
is  mentioned. 

2.  EPHRAIM  QZ(f^ii\  a  city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judsea,  to  which  Jesus  withdrew  from  the 
persecution  which  followed  the  miracle  of  raising 
Lazarus  from  the  dead  (Jdtm  xi.  54).  It  is 
placed  by  Eusebius  (Onomaat.  s.  v.  *E^p(&y)  eight 
Roman  miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  This  mdica- 
tion  would  seem  to  make  it  the  same  with  the 
Ephrain  which  is  mentioned  in  2  Chron.  xiii.  19, 
along  with  Bethel  and  Jeshanah,  as  towns  taken 
from  Jeroboam  by  Abijah.    And  this  again  is 
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doubtless  the  same  whicii  Josephus  also  names 
along  witli  Bethel  as  *  two  small  cities  ^  (iroX^x*"^)} 
which  were  taken  and  garrisoned  by  Vespasian 
while  reducing  the  country  around  Jerusalem 
(De  BeU.  Jud.  iv.  9,  9). 

3.  EPHRAIM,  a  mountain  or  group  of  moun- 
tains in  central  Palestine:,  in  the  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  on  or  towards  the  borders  of  Benjamin 
(Josh.  xvii.  15 ;  xix.  50 ;  xx.  7  ;  Judg.  vii.  24 ; 
xviL  1 3  1  Sam..ix.  4 ;  1  Kings  iv.  8\  From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  it  may  oe  collected 
that  the  name  of  *  Mount  Ephraim  *  was  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  ranges  and  groups  of  hills  which 
occupy  the  central  part  of  the  southernmost  border 
of  this  tribe,  and  which  are  prolonged  southward 
into  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  In  the  time  of 
Joshua  ihese  hills  were  densely  covered  with  trees 
(Josh.  xvii.  18),  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
at  present  In  Jer.  1.  19,  Mount  Ephraim  is 
mentioned  in  apposition  with  Bashan,  on  tlie 
other  side  of  the  Jordan,  as  a  region  of  rich 
pastures,  suggesting  that  the  valleys  among  these 
mountains  were  well  watered  and  covered  with 
rich  herbage,  which  is  true  at  the  present  day* 

4.  EPHRAIM,  THB  Forest  of,  in  which 
Absalom  lost  his  life  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6-8),  was  in 
the  country  east  of  the  Jordan,  not  far  from  Ma- 
hanaim.  How  it  came  to  hesur  the  name  of  a 
tribe  on  the  other  side  the  river  is  not  known. 
Some  think  it  was  on  account  of  the  slaughter  of 
the  Ephraimites  here  in  the  time  of  Jephthah 
(Judg.  xii.  4-6) ;  but  others  suppose  that  it  was 
because  the  Ephraimites  were  m  the  habit  of 
bringing  their  flocks  into  this  quarter  for  pasture ; 
for  the  Jews  allege  that  the  Ephraimites  received 
from  Joshua,  who  was  of  their  tribe,  permission  to 
feed  their  flocks  in  the  woodlands  within  the 
territories  of  any  of  tlie  tribes  of  Israel ;  and  that 
as  this  forest  lay  near  their  territories  on  the  other 
side  the  Jordan,  they  were  wont  to  drive  their 
flocks  over  to  feed  there  (see  Jarchi,  Kimchi, 
Abarbanel,  &c.,  on  2  Sam.  xviii.  6). 

EPHRATAH,  otherwise  Bbthlbhsm,  which 

EPHRON,  a  Hittite  residing  in  Hebron,  who 
sold  to  Abraham  the  cave  and  field  of  Mach- 
pelah  as  a  family  sepulchre  (Gren.  xxiii.  6). 

EPICUREANS.  [Philosophy,  Grbbk.] 
EPISTLES.  In  directing  our  inquiry  first 
of  all  towards  the  relation  in  which  the  Epistles 
stand  to  the  other  component  parts  of  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  that  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  have  been  arranged  by  divine  wisdom 
afler  one  and  the  same  plan.  All  the  revelations 
of  God  to  mankind  rest  upon  history.  Therefore 
in  ^e  Old,  as  well  as  in  the  New  Testament,  the 
hbtory  of  the  deeds  of  God  stands  first,  as 
being  the  basis  of  holy  writ;  thereupon  follow 
the  books  which  exhibit  the  doctrines  and  internal 
life  of  the  men  of  God—in  the  Old  Testament 
the  Psalms,  the  writings  of  Solomon,  &c.,  and  in 
the  New  Testament  the  Epistles  of  the  Apostles ; 
finally,  there  follow  in  the  Old  Testament  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  whose  vision  extends 
into  the  times  of  tiie  New  Testament ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  New  Testament  stands  its  only 
prophetic  book,  the  Revelation  of  John. 

in  this  also  we  must  tliankfully  adore  divine 
wisdom,  that  the  Epistles,  which  lay  down  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  originate,  not 
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from  one  apostle  alone,  but  from  all  the  four  pin- 
cipal  apottles ;  so  that  one  and  tbe  same  divine 
tnith  is  pesented  to  our  eyes  in  various  forms  as 
it  were  m  various  mirrors,  by  which  its  richness 
and  manifold  character  are  the  better  displayed. 

The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  divide 
themselves  into  two  parts — the  Paulimb  and  the 
so-called  Catholic. 

The  Paulinb  Epistles  are  thirteen  in  number; 
or  fourteen,  if  we  add  to  them  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  Up  to  our  days  their  genuineness  has 
almost  unanimously  been  recognised  in  Germany, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  pastoral  epistles,  and 
more  especially  the  first  letter  to  TimoUiy.  Eich- 
horn  and  Bauer  have  attacked  the  genuineness  of 
all  the  three  pastoral  epistles,  and  Schleiermacher 
that  of  tlie  first  epistle  to  Timotliy.  Indeed, 
the  very  peculiar  character  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
is  so  striking  to  any  one  who  is  not  ignorant 
of  the  want  of  ease  and  originality  conspicuous 
in  the  counterfeit  vrritingt  of  early  times,  as  to 
leave  not  the  least  doubt  of  their  geiiuineuess. 
Depth  of  thought,  fire  of  speech,  firmness  of  cha- 
racter — these  manly  features,  joined  withal  to  the 
indulgence  of  feelings  of  the  most  devoted  love 
and  aflfection,  characterize  these  epistles.  The 
amiable  personal  character  of  the  apostle  may  be 
most  beautifully  traced  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Philippians  and  to  Philemcm. 

All  the  Epistles,  except  the  one  to  the  Romans, 
were  called  forth  by  circumstances  and  particular 
occasions  in  the  affairs  of  the  communities  to 
which  they  were  addressed.  Not  all,  however, 
were  preserved;  it  is,  at  least,  evident,  from 
1  G>r.  v.  9,  that  a  letter  to  the  Corintliians  has 
been  lost ;  from  Col.  iv.  16,  it  has  also  been  con- 
cluded— diough  probably  erroneously,  since  there 
perhaps  the  letter  to  tbe  Ephesians  is  referred  to^ 
that  another  letter  to  the  community  of  Laodioea 
has  likewise  been  lost.  Press  of  business  usually 
compelled  Paul— what  was,  besides,  not  uncom- 
mon in  those  times — to  use  his  companimis  as 
amanuenses.  He  mentions  (Qa\.  vi.  U),  as 
something  peculiar,  tliat  he  had  written  this  letter 
with  his  own  hand.  Thu  circumstance  may 
greatly  have  favoured  the  temptation  to  forge 
letters  in  his  name,  because  since  the  period  of 
Alexandrine  literature  it  was  not  unusual  to  indite 
spurious  books,  as  is  evident  from  Eusebiiis  (Hist, 
Ecclei.  p.  23^ ;  and  even  Christian  bishops  made 
complaints  about  tlie  falsification  of  their  letters. 
Paul  alludes  to  this  (2  Thes.  ii.  2),  and  therefore 
writes  the  greeting  (2  Thes.  iii.  17)  with  his  own 
band.  Paul  himself  exhorted  the  communities 
mutually  to  impart  to  each  other  his  letters  to 
them,  and  read  them  aloud  in  their  assemblies 
(Col.  iv.  16).  It  is  therefore  probable  that  copies 
of  these  letters  had  been  early  made  by  the  several 
communities,  and  deposited  in  the  form  of  col- 
lections. So  long  tnerefore  as  the  various  com- 
munities transmitted  the  manuscripts  to  each 
other,  no  otlier  letters,  it  is  obvious,  could  come 
into  the  collections  than  those  to  whose  genuine- 
ness the  communities  to  whom  they  were  origin- 
ally addressed,  bore  witness.  Even  Peter  (2  Pet 
iri.  16 )  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a  number 
of  Paul's  letters,  as,  about  forty  years  later,  a 
number  of  letters  of  Ignatius  were  transmitted  by 
Polycarp  to  Smyrna,  while  the  church  of  Phi- 
lippi  forwarded  to  him  those  directed  to  them 
{Ep,  Folic,  sub  fin. ;  Euseb.  Hitt,  Eccles,  iii.  36). 
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This  Pauline  collection,  in  contra-distindioD  to 
the  gospels,  passed  by  the  name  of  6  kwieroKat. 

Tlie  letters  of  Paul  may  be  chrooologicslly 
arranged  into  those  writteu  before  his  Romao  im- 
prisorunent,  and  those  written  during  and  after  it : 
tlius  tiegiiming  with  his  first  letter  to  the  Thesis* 
lonians,  and  concluding  with  his  second  to  Timo- 
thy, embracing  an  interval  of  about  ten  yean 
(a.d.  54-64).  In  our  Bibles,  however,  the  kttm 
are  arranged  according  to  the  pre-eminent  psiti 
and  stations  of  the  communities  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  and  conclude  with  the  epistles  to 
the  two  bishops  and  a  private  letter  to  Philemon. 

That  the  Epistles  offered  great  difficulties  wsi 
already  felt  in  the  earliest  times  (2  Peter  iii.  16) 
In  the  Roman  Church  their  true  undefstanding 
was  more  particularly  lost  by  the  circumstance 
that  it  understood  by  thb  law,  only  tbe  opm 
operatum  of  the  ceremonial  law ;  consequent] j 
the  Roman  Church  could  not  comprehend  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  and  taught  instead  justificarioa 
by  works ;  as  soon,  therefbre,  as  the  true  aDde^ 
standing  of  the  Pauline  epistles  dawned  upon 
Luther,  his  breach  with  the  Roman  Chorch  was 
decided. 

Among  the  more  ancient  interpreters  of  tbe 
Pauline  letters  Chrysostom  and  Calvin  deserre 
particular  distinction ;  though  the  former,  witB 
all  his  teal  and  psychologic  penetration,  wai 
still  deficient  in  the  true  hermeneutic  method. 

Tub  Catholic  Epistlbs. — There  is,  in  tbe 
first  instance,  a  diversity  of  opinicm  ttsptchu 
their  name :  some  refer  it  to  their  writbrs  (letten 
from  all  the  other  apostles  who  had  entered  tbe 
stage  of  authorship  along  with  Paul) ;  some^  agaiQ, 
to  their  contbnts  (letters  of  no  special  but  genesl 
Christian  tenor) ;  others,  again,  to  the  rbcbivbss 
(letters  addressed  to  no  community  in  particular). 
None  of  these  views,  however,  is  free  from  diffi- 
culties. The  first  and  the  second  views — and  more 
especially  the  first — cannot  be  brought  to  hanno* 
niie  with  the  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  extant 
pages  of  the  ancient  writers ;  the  second  ii,  be- 
sides, contradicted  by  the  fact  that  the  letter  of 
James  is  of  a  special  tenor,  while,  on  the  contiarj, 
that  to  the  Romans  is  of  such  a  general  character 
as  to  deserve  the  name  Catholic  in  that  seme. 
The  third  opinion  b  most  decidedly  justified  by 
passages  from  the  ancient  writers  (Euseb.  But 
Eecles,  v.  1 8 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i v.  1 5,  ed.  Potier, 
p.  606 ;  Orig.  c.  Celt,  i.  63).  The  Pauline  l^iistla 
bad  all  their  particular  directions,  while  tbe 
letters  of  Peter,  James,  1  John,  and  Jude  were 
circular  epistles.  The  Epistles  2  and  3  Jobs 
were  subsequently  added,  and  included  on  ac- 
count of  their  shortness,  and  to  this  oolIecti(Ri 
was  given  the  name  Catholic  Lbttbrs,  in  ooo- 
tradistinction  to  the  Paulinb,  which  were  calW 
6  d;ir6crTo\os. — A.  T. 

EPISTLES  OF  THE  APOSTOUCAI 
FATHERS.  Under  this  head  we  shaU  brid!; 
notice  those  remains  of  Christian  antiquitv  wbtcb 
are  ascribed  to  the  writers  usually  styled  tbe 
Apostolic  Fathers,  from  tbe  circumstance  tbit 
they  were  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  donof 
the  life-time,  and  probably  by  the  instramentalitit 
of  the  Apostles.  Of  Barnabas  and  tbe  qw 
which  bears  his  name  we  have  already  qwkoi  it 
length  [Barnabas]. 

1.  Clbmbnt,  or  Clbmbns  Romakvs.  It  viu 
probably  be  generally  admitted  that  no  pnxkic* 
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tlon  of  the  early  church  approaches  so  near  the 
apostolic  writiugs,  in  the  union  of  devout  feeling 
with  justness  and  sobriety  of  thought,  as  that  deno- 
minated the  <  First  Epistle  of  Clement  to  the  Corin- 
thians' but  addressed  in  the  name  of  '  the  Church 
sojourning  at  Rome  (  ^  irapoucowra  'Piifiriv)  to  the 
Church  of  God  sojourning  at  Corinth.*  Eusebius 
terms  it,  *  great  and  wonderful  *  {fuydkn  rt  K<d 
9aufiaffla)f  and  states  that  in  his  own  and  former 
times  it  was  read  in  most  churches.  (Hist  Eceles, 
iii.  16;  iiL  38;  iv.  22,  2d>  IrensBus  calls  it 
Uayvrdrriy  7/mh^v,  *  a  most  powerful  writing  * 
^Euseb.  Hist  Ecclea.  v.  6).  It  is  frequently 
quoted  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Strom,  i.  7, 
5  38;  Opera,  ed.  iC2o£e,  ii.  p.  29),  6  dwSirroKos 
KX^/iijt;  Strom,  iv.  17,  §  107;  ii.  p.  335; 
Strom,  V.  12,  }  81 ;  iii.  p.  67 ;  Strom,  vi.  3, 
}  65;  iii.  p.  137.  The  only  known  manu- 
}cript  of  this  Epistle  is  that  appended  to  the 
sel^rated  Alexandrian  Codex,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  Charles  I.  by  Cyrillus  Lucaris,  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  same  manu- 
script contains  also  a  ira^ent  of  the  so-called 
second  Epistle.  They  were  first  published  at 
Oxford,  in  1633,  by  Patrick  Young,  the  royal 
librarian.  Sir  Henry  Wottcm  re-examined  the 
manuscript  amended  Young^s  copy  in  above 
eighty  places,  and  published  a  very  correct  edition 
at  Cambridge,  in  1718.  Certain  portions  of  the 
first  epistle  have  been  thought  to  bear  internal 
evidence  of  spuriousness.  Bignonius,  in  a  letter 
to  Grotius,  instances  ch.  xl.,  which  relates  to  the 
presoitation  of  offerings  at  set  times,  in  which  the 
HTord  \alic6s  occurs;  and  the  epithet  ancient 
iipxcday)  applied  to  the  Corinthian  church  in  ch. 
dvii.  Mosheun  asserts  that  some  passages  are  evi- 
iently  taken  from  Clement  of  ^exandria  (Mo> 
iheim's  Commentaries,  transl.  by  Vidal,  vol.  i.  p. 
271).  The  main  object  of  this  Epistle  was  to 
dlay  the  dissensions  which  had  arisen  in  the  Co- 
rinti^ian  church,  and  especially  to  repress  the  un- 
ruly spirit  shown  by  many  against  their  teachers. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Clement  uniformly 
ineaks  of  the  opposition  of  the  Corinthians  against 
their  presbyters,  never  of  their  insubordination  to 
rbeir  bishop:  he  inculcates  submission  to  the 
presbyters,  but  never  to  the  bishop.  Thus  in  ch. 
dvii.,  *  It  is  disgracefVil,  beloved,  and  unworthy 
>f  your  training  in  Christ,  to  have  it  reported 
that  the  well-established  and  ancient  Corinthian 
church  has  been  excited  by  one  or  two  individuals 
to  revolt  against  the  presbyters'  (its  priests,  Abp. 
Wake's  transl.).  Ch.  liv.,  *  Only  let  the  flock  of 
Christ  be  at  peace  with  the  presbyters  that  are  set 
jver  it  *  (rwp  KaBt&rofidrcoy  frptfffivr^pav).  Ch. 
Ivii.,  '  Do  ye  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  dis- 
tension submit  to  the  presbyters  *  (priests,  Abp. 
Wake's  transl.).  In  two  other  passages  the  term 
wpta-fivrdpoi  appears  to  denote  simply  the  elder 
members  of  the  church,  while  the  term  ^yoifuyoi 
I^Heb.  xiii.  7, 17,  24)  is  used  for  their  teachers  or 
mperintendents.  Ch.  i.,  '  Being  subject  to  those 
that  have  the  rale  over  you'  (rois  riyovp4vois 
iffiwy)y  *  and  giving  due  honour  to  the  aged  among 
jrou'  (ro7s  irap'^fuv  xpc(r/3vT^po<s).  Ch.  xxi., 
'  Let  us  hoiumr  those  that  are  set  over  us '  (r<^s 
rpo7iyovfi4yovs) ;  '  let  us  respect  the  aged  that  are 
imong  us*  (r<rtfs  wp9<rfiuT4povs)  ;  Met  us  instract 
he  young,'  &c.  In  ch.  xlii.  he  speaks  of  bishops 
md  deacons  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  he 
considered  the  former  as  synonymous  with  presby- 
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ters !  *  They  (the  Apostles)  appointed  their  first- 
fruits  to  be  bishops  and  deacons  (rnvnisiers,  Abp. 
Wake's  transl.)  of  those  who  should  believe.  Nor 
was  this  any  new  thing,  seeing  that  long  before 
it  was  written  concerning  bishops  and  deacons. 
For  thus  the  Scripture,  in  a  certain  place,  saith, 
I  will  appoint  their  overseers  (bishops,  rohs  ivi" 
<ric6irovs),  and  their  ministers  (deacons,  robs  9iar 
k6ih>vs)  in  faith.'  It  has  indeed  been  supposed 
that  the  bishop  of  the  Corinthian  church  was  de- 
ceased, and  that  the  disorders  which  Clement 
sought  to  repress  broke  out  before  his  successor 
was  appointed.  But  had  this  been  the  case,  for 
which  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  it  is 
almost  incredible  that  no  allusion  should  be  made 
to  it.  ^  The  (mly  legitimate  inference  appears  to 
be,  *  that  the  original  constitution  of  the  church 
of  Corinth  still  subsisted  in  Clement's  time ;  the 
government  was  still  vested  not  in  one  man,  but 
in  many '  (Dr.  Arnold's  Sermons  on  the  Christian 
Life,  Introduction,  p.  xlvi.). 

In  Clement's  Epistle  only  one  book  of  the  New 
Testament  b  expressly  named,  Paul's  first  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians;  but  though  the  Evangelists 
are  not  named,  several  sayings  of  Christ  contained 
in  our  Gospels  are  repeated.  There  are  also 
evident  allusions  to  the  Acts,  all  the  Pauline 
Epistles  (1  Tbessalonians  excepted),  the  Epistles 
of  Peter  and  James,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews. A  tabular  view  of  these  passages  is  given 
by  Dr.  Lardner  (Credibility  of  the  Gospel  His^ 
tory,  pt.  ii.  ch.  ii. ;  Works,  vol.  li.  pp.  35-53).  Eu- 
sebius,  speaking  of  Clement's  Epistle,  says,  *  He 
has  inserted  in  it  many  sentiments  taken  from  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  sometimes  makes  use 
of  the  identical  expressiwis,  from  which  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  that  composition  is  not  a  recent  one.  • 
•  .  .  Paul  having  addressed  the  Hebrews  in 
their  native  language,  some  say  that  the  Evange- 
list Luke^  and  others  thai  this  very  Clement, 
translated  the  document ;  an  opinion  which  is 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  Epistle  of  Clement 
and  that  to  the  Hebrews  are  marked  by  the  same 
peculiarities  of  style,  and  in  both  compositions  the 
sentiments  are  not  unlike.' — (Hist,  Eccles,  iii.  38, 
ed.Valessii,  1672^  p.  UO.) 

As  to  the  date  of  this  epbtle  it  has  been  fixed 
by  Grabe,  Galland,  Wotton,  and  Hefele  about 
the  year  68 ;  but  Cotelerius,  Tillemont,  and  Lard- 
ner think  that  it  was  written  at  the  dose  of  the 
Diocletian  Persecution  in  96  or  97.  A  passage 
in  ch.  xli.,  in  which  Clement  speaks  in  the  present 
tense  respecting  the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
has  been  supposed  to  favour  tlie  earlier  date ;  but 
Josephus  adopts  the  same  phraseology  in  his  Anti- 
quities, which  were  not  finished  till  twenty  years 
aAer  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

The  first  writer  that  notices  the  second  Epistle 
of  Clement  is  Eusebius,  who  does  not  absolutely 
pronounce  it  spurious,  but  says  that  it  was  less 
Known  than  the  former,  and  not  quoted  by  an- 
cient writers  (Hist  Eccles,  iii.  3S).  Pbotins 
states  decidedly  that  it  was  rejected  as  ^mrious. 
It  is  only  a  fragment,  and  its  style  is  rather  bomi- 
letic  than  epistolary.  The  Gtispels  are  quoted 
several  times  in  it,  more  expressly  than  in  the 
first  EpisUe,  and  there  is  one  passage  from  an 
apocryphal  vrriting  called  the  Gospel  according 
to  the  Egyptians  (Lardner's  Credibility,  4rc.,  part 
ii.  ch.  3;  Works,  ii.  55).  In  1752,  John  James 
Wetstem  published,  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of 
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the  Greek  Testament,  two  epistles  in  Syriac  (ac- 
companied by  a  Latin  translation),  attributea  to 
Clemoit,  which  were  discovered  at  the  end  of  a 
manuscript  of  the  Syriac  New  Testament  Im- 
mediately on  dieir  publication  Dr.  Lardner  ex- 
amined the  evidence  for  their  genuineness,  and 
gave  the  result  of  bis  inquiries  in  a  Dissertation 
(Works,  vol.  X.  pp.  186-212),  to  which  we  refer 
uie  reader,  only  remarking  that  the  whole  strain 
of  these  compositions,  and  the  allusions  to  pre- 
vailing practices,  sufficiently  indicate  that  tney 
were  written  long  after  Clement's  time. 

The  following  works  have  also  been  attributed 
to  Clement,  but,  as  they  are  unquestionably  sup- 
posititious, we  ^11  merely  give  their  titles.  I .  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions^  in  eight  books.  2.  The 
Apostolic  Canons.  3.  The  Recognitions  of  Cle- 
ment, 4.  The  Clementina.  They  are  all  printed 
in  the  Patres  Apoatolici  of  Cotelerius,  vol.  i. 
(Mosheim's  Commentaries,  translated  by  Vidal, 
vol.  i.  pp.  270-274). 

2.  Ignatius,  according  to  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  iii.  36)  and  Origen  (Horn.  vi.  in  Luc. ;  Opera, 
ed.  Lommatzsch,  v.  104),  the  second  bishop,  or, 
according  to  Jerome  (De  Vir.  lUustr.  xri.),  the 
third  bishop  of  Antloch  in  Syria.  Fifteen  epistles 
bear  his  name.  Three  of  these  (one  addremed  to 
the  Virgin  Mary,  the  other  two  to  St  John)  are 
preserved  only  in  a  Latm  version.  The  rest  are 
extant  in  Greek  and  in  an  ancient  Latin  versicm, 
and  are  addressed  to  Blary  of  Caasabolis  or 
Neajjolis,  to  Hero,  to  the  churches  at  Tarsus, 
Antioch,  Philippi,  Ephesus,  Magnesia,  Trallium, 
Rome,  Philadelphia,  Smyrna,  and  to  Poly  carp. 
The  first  eight  are  unanimously  allowed  to  be 
spurious.  Of  the  remaining  seven  (which  were 
written  on  his  journey  from  Antioch  to  Rome, 
where  he  suflered  martyrdom  by  exposure  to  wild 
beasts),  there  are  two  recensions,  one  longer,  the 
other  shorter.  It  has  been  warmly  controverted 
whether  the  longer  epistles  are  interpolations  of 
tlie  shorter,  or  the  shorter  abridgments  of  the 
longer.  Mr.  Whiston  contended  earnestly  in 
favour  of  the  longer  recension,  including  the 
Epistles  to  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  Hero,  and 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  smaller  were  only 
heretical  extracts  ftrom  them  made  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  published  both  recensions,  with 
translations  and  various  readings,  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Primitive  Christianity  Revived, 
London,  1711,  5  vols.  8vo.  The  same  opinion 
has  lately  been  maintained  by  Dr.  Charles  Meier 
of  the  University  of  Giessen  (Studien  und  Kri- 
tiken,  1836,  p.  340),  whose  arguments  have  been 
met  by  Dr.  Richard  Rothe  in  an  essay  on  the 
genuineness  of  the  Ignatian  Epistles  appended  to 
his  work  Die  Anfange  der  Christlichen  Kirche 
und  ihrer  Verfassung,  Wittenberg,  1837.  Lardner 
and  most  modem  critics  adopt  the  shorter  re- 
cension. Mosheim  expresses  himself  very  doubt- 
fully, and,  while  he  allows  the  seven  epistles  to 
have  *  somewhat  of  a  genuine  cast,*  confesses  that 
he  is  unable  to  determine  bow  much  may  be 
considered  as  authentic  {Commentaries,  trans* 
lated  by  Vidal,  vol.  i.  pp.  276, 277).  Dr.  Neander, 
while  he  allows  many  passages  to  bear  the  im- 
press of  antiquity,  considers  even  the  shorter  re- 
cension to  be  grossly  interpolated.  The  support 
which  it  was  supposed  might  be  drawn  ftom 
these  epistles  in  favour  of  episcopacy  gave^  on 
their  publication,  an  exaggerated  importance  to 
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the  question  of  ^ir  genoineness,  and  called  &di 
the  polemical  skill  of  several  distingoiihed  tW 
logians  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1666  a 
work  appeared  by  Dallseus  TJean  Daille),  fn- 
titled,  De  Scriptis  qtue  sub  DtonysH  Areopagits 
et  Ignatii  Antiocheni  nominibus  eircumfmmtv 
Libri  duo,  in  which  he  maintains  that  the  Ig- 
natian Epistles  were  forged  at  the  close  of  tbe 
third,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cotnry 
(c.  xxxviii.  p.  461).  In  reply  to  thu  and  other 
writers.  Bishop  Pearson  published  hu  cdetnted 
Vindicia  Jgnatiants,  Cantab.  1672,  which  v» 
reprinted  by  Cotelerius  in  his  edition  of  ^ 
Apostolic  Fathers,  vol.  ii.  pp.  251-444.  (Wskei 
Genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  FaAm, 
London,  1737,  pp.  xL-li.  pp.  60-128 ;  Campbrfli 
Lectures  on  EcclesiastictU History,  London,  \^, 
vol.  i.  pp.  139,  184-197;  Dr.  Arnold's  Semw 
on  the  Christian  Life,  1841 ;  Introductionj  pf 
xlvi.-xlix. ;  Lardner  s  CredibiUty,  pt  ii.  cb.5; 
Works,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73-94 ;  Neander  s  AUgemnx 
Geachichte,  i.  Abth.  ii.  Band.  1140,  2iid  edii 
1843). 

3.  PoLYCARp'g  Epistle  to  the  PhOippians.  II^ 
lueus,  in  a  letter  to  Florinus  the  Valentiniu, 
preserved  in  part  by  Eusebius  {Hist,  Eeeks.  ^. 
20),  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  enlr 
recollections  of  Polycaip,  and  refers  to  tie 
epistles  which  he  sent  to  the  neigfaboario; 
churches.  Only  one,  however,  has  been  pe 
served ;  it  was  addressed  to  tiie  PhilippiaDi,  aod 
in  Jerome*s  time  was  publicly  read  in  the  «- 
sembly  of  Asia — *  Scripsit  ad  Philippenses  TiUe 
utilem  epistolam  quae  usque  hodie  in  Asia  odb- 
ventu  legitur*  (De  Vir.  lUustr.  c  13).  Itii»l» 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  Eeeles.  iii.  36  • 
who  cites  two  passages  from  it  (}  8  ind }  13 
relating  to  Ignatius,  and  remarks  that  it  cootsia 
several  quotations  from  the  first  epistle  of  Prtrr 
(Hist,  Eccles.  iv.  14).  It  is  divided  into  fbart« 
sections,  of  which  the  first  nine  and  the  thiiteot^ 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  are  in  the  <niginal  Greci 
and  the  rest  only  in  an  ancient  Latin  Vcniot. 
This  version  of  the  whole  epistle  was  first  prinwl 
at  Paris  in  1498.  Peter  Halloix  poblished  tk 
Epistle  in  Gredc  and  Latin  in  1633,  from  a  cop; 
sent  by  the  Jesuit  Sirmond  to  Turrianus.  Fwtf- 
teen  years  after,  Archbishop  Ussber  obtaiwd 
another  copy,  from  which  he  prepared  an  editja 
in  1647.  All  excellent  edition,  edited  by  ^ 
Thomas  Smith,  appeared  in  1709  (He<ae'»  Ps; 
trxtm  Apostolicorum  Opera,  p.  xviii, ;  Ltrdnn* 
CredibiUty,  pt.  ii.  ch.  6). 

4.  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas  [Hmbmab]  - 

EPISTLES,  SPURIOUS  [ApocbtphiJ.  Of 
these  many  are  lost,  but  there  are  several  itill  ^' 
tant :  the  principal  are 

The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans. 

The  Third  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Corinthiffl* 

The  Epistle  of  Peter  to  James. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Seneca. 

There  was  an  Epistle  to  tbe  Laodicetm  cs^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  which  *• 
received  by  Marcion;  but  whetfier  this  is  the«»^ 
with  the  one  now  extant  in  the  Latin  langtuf^  '^ 
more  than  doubtful.  *  There  are  some,'  «y  ^ 
rome,  *  who  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Laodioam>^ 
it  is  universally  rejected.*  The  original  Kpiid*''* 
most  probably  a  forgery  founded  on  OAm.  Jf-  '^ 
<  And  when  this  Epistle  is  read  among  yoo,  c*<^ 
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that  it  be  read  also  in  the  cburcb  of  the  Laodi- 
ceansy  and  tliat  ye  likewUe  read  the  Epittlefrom 
Laodicea,^  The  apparent  ambiguity  of  these 
last  words  has  induced  some  to  understand  St 
Paul  as  speaking  of  an  epistle  written  by  him  to 
the  Laodiceans,  which  he  advises  the  Colossians 
to  procure  from  Laodicea,  and  read  to  their  church. 
'Some,'  says  Theodoret,  *  imagine  Paul  to  have 
written  an  Epistle  to  the  Laodiceans,  and  accord- 
ingly produce  a  certain  forged  epistle;  but  the 
Apostle  does  not  say,  the  Epistle  to,  but  the 
Epistleyrom,  the  Laodiceans.^  Bellarmine,  among 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  among  the  Protestants 
Le  Clerc  and  others,  suppose  that  the  mssage  in 
Colossians  refers  to  an  epistle  of  St.  Paul,  now 
lost,  and  the  Vulgate  translation — earn  quot  Laod^ 
eensium  est — seems  to  favour  this  view.  Grotius, 
however,  conceives  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  is  here  meant,  and  he  is  followed  by  Ham- 
mond, Whitby,  and  MiU,  and  also  by  Arch- 
bishop Wake  {Epistles  of  lAs  Apostolic  Fathers), 
Theo^ihylact,  who  is  followed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
conceives  that  the  epistle  alluded  to  is  1  Timothy. 
Others  hold  it  to  be  1  John,  PhUemon,  ftc  Mr. 
Jones  conjectures  that  the  epistle  now  passing  as 
that  to  the  Laodiceans  fwhich  seems  entirely  com- 
piled out  of  the  EpisUe  to  the  PhiUppians)  was 
the  composition  of  some  idle  monk  not  tmg  before 
the  Reformation ;  but  this  opinion  is  scarcely 
compatible  with  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jones 
himself,  that  when  Siztus  of  Sienna  published  his 
Sibliotheca  Sancta  ^a.d.  1560),  there  was  a  very 
old  manuscript  of  this  epistle  in  the  libraiy  of  the 
Sorbonne.  This  emstle  was  first  publi^ied  by 
James  Le  Fevre  of  Estaples  in  1617.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  Calvin,  Louis  Capell,  and  many  others, 
that  St.  Paul  wrote  sevoal  epistles  besides  those 
now  extant  One  of  the  chief  grounds  of  this 
c»pinion  is  the  passage  1  Cor.  v.  9.  There  is  still 
extant,  in  the  Armenian  language,  an  epistle  from 
the  Corinthians  to  St  Paul,  together  with  the 
Apostle's  reply.  This  is  considered  by  Mr.  La 
Croze  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century,  and  he  asserts  that  it  was  never  cited  by 
any  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers.  In  this, 
however,  he  is  mistaken,  for  this  epistle  is  ex- 
pressly quoted  as  Paul's  by  St.  Oregory  the 
Illuminator  in  the  third  century,  Theodore  Chre- 
tbenor  in  the  seventh,  and  St  Nierses  in  the 
twelAh.  Neither  of  them,  however,  is  quoted  by 
any  ancient  Greek  or  Latin  writer  (Henderson, 
On  Inspiration,  p.  497.  The  passages  are  cited 
at  lengili  in  Father  Paschal  Aucher's  Armenian 
emd  English  Grammar,  Venice,  1819). 

The  epistle  of  Peter  to  James  is  a  very  ancient 
forgery.  It  was  first  published  by  Cotelerius, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  preface  to  the 
Preaching  of  Peter,  which  was  in  great  esteem 
among  some  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  and  is 
several  times  cited  as  a  genuine  work  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  Theodotus  of  Byxantium,  and 
odiers.  It  was  also  made  use  of  by  the  heretic 
Heracleon,  in  the  second  century.  Origen  ob- 
serves  of  it,  that  it  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  ecclesiastical  books,  and  that  it  is  neither  the 
writing  of  Peter  nor  of  any  other  inspired  perscm. 
Bfr.  Jones  conceives  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  some  of 
the  Ebionites  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  and  Seneca  consist  of  eight 
pretended  Latinlttteis  from  the  philosopher  Seneca 
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to  St  Paul,  and  six  from  the  latter  to  Seneca. 
Their  antiquity  is  imdoubted.  St  Jerome  had 
such  an  idea  of  the  value  of  these  letters  that  he 
was  induced  to  say,  '  I  should  not  have  ranked 
Seneca  in  my  catalogue  of  saints,  but  that  I  was 
determined  to  it  by  those  Epistles  of  Paul  to  Se- 
neca and  Seneca  to  Paul,  which  are  read  by 

many He  was  slain  by  Nero,  two  years 

before  Peter  and  Paul  wore  honoured  with  mar- 
tyrdom.' St  Augustine  also  observes  {EpisUe  to 
Macedonixts)  that  '  Seneca  wrote  certain  epistles 
to  St  Paul,  which  are  now  read.'  The  epistles 
are  also  referred  to  in  the  spurious  '  Acts '  of 
Linus,  the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  Apostles. 
But  these  Acts  are  a  manifest  forgery,  and  were 
first  alluded  to  by  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. The  letters  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
mentioned  by  any  other  ancient  writer ;  but  it 
seems  certun  that  those  now  extant  are  Uie  same 
which  were  known  to  Jerome  and  Augustine. 
The  genuineness  of  these  letters  has  been  main- 
tained by  some  learned  men,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  reject  them  as  spurious.  Mr. 
Jones  conceives  them  to  be  a  fra^ery  of  the  fourth 
century,  founded  on  Philip.  Iv.  2^  Indeed,  there 
are  few  persons  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  companions  of  the  Apostle,  who  have  not  had 
some  spurious  piece  ok  other  fathered  on  them. 

These  are  the  principal  of  the  ancient  forged 
epistles.  Among  those  now  univenally  rejected 
are  the  well-known  Epistle  of  Lenttdus  to  the 
Roman  Senate,  giving  a  descnption  of  the  person 
of  Christ  {Orthodoxographia,  p.  2,  Basil,  1555 ; 
Fabricii  Cod,  Epig.,  1719),  ana  some  pretended 
epistles  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  One  of  these  is 
said  to  be  written  in  Hebrew,  and  addressed  to 
the  Christians  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  of  which  a 
Latin  translation  has  been  published,  and  its 
genuineness  gravely  vindicated  {Veritas  Vm- 
dicata,  1692,  foL).  It  is  dated  from  Jerusalem, 
in  the  42nd  year  '  of  our  Son,*  nones  of  July, 
Luna  11,  Feria  quinta.  The  metropolitan  church 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Letter,  at  Messina,  takes  its 
name  from  the  possession  of  tliis  celebrated  epistle, 
of  which  some  have  pretended  that  even  the  au- 
tograph still  exists.  An  epistle  of  the  Virgin  to 
the  Florentines  has  been  also  celebrated,  and  there 
is  extant,  a  pretended  letter  from  the  same  to  St 
Ignatius,  together  with  his  reply. — W.  W. 

ERASTUS  C^pcurrof),  a  Corinthian,  and  one 
of  Paul's  disciples,  whose  salutations  he  sends 
from  Corinth  to  the  Church  at  Rome  as  those  of 
<  the  chamberlain  of  the  city '  (Rom.  xvi.  23). 
The  words  so  rendered  {oUcov6iws  r^r  WAcms; 
Vulg.  avcarius  cvoitatis)  denote  the  city  trea- 
surer or  steward,  an  officer  of  great  dignity  in 
ancient  times  (comp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  8,  2). 
We  find  this  Enistus  with  Paul  at  Ephesus, 
whence  he  was  sent  along  with  Timodiy  into  Ma- 
cedonia (Acts  xix.  22).  They  were  both  with  the 
apostle  at  Corinth  whoi  be  wrote,  as  above,  from 
that  city  to  the  Romans :  at  a  subsequent  period 
Erastus  was  still  at  CorinUi  (2  Tun.  iv.  20), 
which  would  seem  to  have  been  the  usual  place 
of  his  abode. 

ERECH  CT?^  ;  Sept  'Op^xi  <»«  <>'  ^ 
cities  which  formed  the  beginning  of  Nimrod's 
lEingdom  in  the  plain  of  Shinar  (Oen.  x.  10). 
It  b  not  said  that  he  built  these  cities,  but  that 
he  established  his  power  over  them ;  from  which 
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we  maj  coDolude  that  tliey  jnevioutly  existed. 
An  ancient  tradition,  which  Jerome  and  othen 
have  followed,  but  which  u  against  all  proba- 
bility, and  has  no  foundation  to  rest  upon,  iden- 
tifies Erech  with  Edeisa.  Bochart,  however,  rather 
seeks  the  name  in  the  Aracca  or  Aracha  of  the  old 
geofpraphers,  which  was  on  the  Tigris,  upon  the 
borders  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana  (Ptolemy,  vi. 
3 ;  Ammian.  Marcell.  xzxiii.  6,  *26).  Tliis  was 
probably  the  same  city  which  Herodotus  (i.  185 ; 
▼i.  1  ]  9)  calls  Arderikka,  t.  e.  Great  Erech.  Ro- 
senmuller  happily  conjectures  that  Erech  probably 
lay  nearer  to  Babylon  than  Aracca ;  and  this  has 
been  lately  confirmed  by  Col.  Taylor,  the  British  re- 
sident at  Bagdad,  who  is  disposed  to  find  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Erech  in  die  great  mounds  of  primitive 
ruins,  indifferently  called  Irak,  Irka,  and  Sen- 
kerah,  by  the  nomade  Arabs ;  and  sometimes  £1 
Asayiah,  *  the  place  of  pebbles."  These  mounds, 
which  are  now  surrounded  by  thealmostperpetual 
marshes  and  inundations  of  the  lower  Euphratesy 
lie  tome  miles  east  of  that  stream,  about  midwav 
between  the  site  of  Babylon  and  its  junction  with 
the  Tigris.  Some  have  thought  that  the  name  of 
Erech  may  be  preserved  in  that  of  Irak  {Irakr 
Arabi),  which  is  given  to  the  region  enclosied  by 
the  two  rivers,  in  ^e  lower  part  of  their  course. 

ERES  or  MvLtM  (f^)  occurs  in  numerous 
places  of  Scripture,  but  authors  are  not  agreed  on 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  term  :  Celsius  (Hiero- 
botA.  106,  sq.),  for  instance,  conceives  that  it  is  a 
general  name  for  the  pine  tribe,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  which  he  considers  to  be 
indicated  by  the  word  Bbrosh.  The  majority  of 
authors,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon  {Pinna  Cednu  or  Cedrta  Libani  of 
Botanists)  is  alone  intended.  It  is  unfortimate 
that  there  should  be  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to 
the  identification  of  so  remarkable  a  tree,  as  it 
necessarily  produces  a  distrust  in  the  conclusions 
which  are  arrived  at  respecting,  what  would  appear 
to  be,  the  less  easily  distinguished  plants  and  trees 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  discrepancy  of 
opinion  has  on  this  occasion,  however,  ansen  from 
the  doubt  whether  Eres,  in  die  numerous  passages 
of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  is  always  used  in  the 
same  signification ;  that  is,  whether  it  is  always  in- 
tended to  specify  only  one  particular  kind  of  the 
pine  tribe,  or  whether  it  is  .not  sometimes  used 
generically.  In  the  latter  case  others  of  the  pine 
tribe  appear  to  be  intended  along  with  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  not  to  its  exclusion,  as  advocated  by 
the  learned  Celsius.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  different  passages  in  which  Erea  occurs  autho- 
rise our  considering  it  a  general  term,  applied  to 
different  species. 

But  before  proceeding  to  compare  these  passages 
with  one  another,  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain 
its  modem  acceptation,  as  well  as  the  meaning 
which  it  bears  in  Arabic  works  on  Materia  Medica. 
In  these  such  terms  are  generally  used  in  a  more 
precise  sense  than  in  general  works,  the  authors 
of  which  are  usually  unacquainted  with  the  cor- 
rect appellation  of  the  products  of  nature. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 

name  arz  or  art  (jj\)  ^  ^^  ^^^  present  day,  ap- 
plied to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  by  the  Arabs  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Harmer,  on  Canticles  v. 
15,  observes  that  the    country  people   near  the 


mountain    call  the   cedar  an,  which  b  very 
nearly  the  original  name.     But  the  same  nsme 
appears  to  be  applied  also  to  othen  of  the  pme 
tribe :  thus  '  at  Aleppo  the  fir-tree  is  included 
under  the  name  ara*  (Niebuhr,  as  quoted  by 
Rosenmuller,  BibU  BoL  p.  346).    So  we  find  the 
term  alerce^  that  is  al-arz,  applied  by  the  Arabs 
to  a  coniferous  plant,  a  native  of  Mount  Adas, 
and  of  other  uncultivated  hills  on  the  oasst  aS 
Africa.  The  wood-work  of  the  roof  of  the  celebnted 
mosqu^  now  the  cathedral,  of  Cordova,  wbidi 
was  Duilt  in  the  ninth  century,  has  been  prof <h1 
to  be  formed  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  '(Loudon's 
ArboreL  n.  2463>     From  alerce  the  English 
name  larcn  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived.   If 
we  consult  Persian  works  on  BCateria  Medics  we 
find  the  name  araa  or  orus  given  as  a  synooynie 
of  abhiUf  which  is  a  species  of  juniper :  so,  sgaio, 
oorttt  is  described  as  durukM  nmaiburhe  bm, 
that  is,  <  the  pine-tree  without  fruit ;'  aunobw 
appearing  as  the    general  term   for  pine^rect, 
which  are  distinguished  by  the  name  <^  stmoivf 
sughar, '  the  lesser  pine,"  called  also  tunoch^  and 
aunob%ir  kubar,  *  the  larger  nine :'  of  this  trc 
given,  as  synonymes,  nazot  and  cA»2^Aosa^  whidi 
is  the  Pinus  Gerardiana  of  Botanists.    With  the 

Arabs,  as  quoted  by  Celsius,  /.  c.  p.  107:  *jy 

(arx^  nomen  generale  est  ad  pini  species  disi^ 
nanoas;"  and  he  fuitiier  quotes  Abul  Fadli,s» 
stating, '  An  est  arbor  sanauhar  (pinus)  cujos, 
quoad  omnes  ewB  species,  mentionem  faciemos 
sub  lit  Z.  si  Deus  volet — Loco  condicto  boc 
modo  pergit :  Zanaubar  (pinus)  est  arbor  ms^pa. 
Gignitur  in  montibus,  et  regionibus  frigidis. 
Ejus  tree  sunt  species,  mas  nem^ie,  et  iannm 
major,  atque  minor.*  It  is  not  necessary  for  us 
on  the  present  occasion  to  determine  what  are  tbe 
species  intended  by  the  Arabian  authors.  They  dd 
doubt  sometimes  follow  Dioscorides,  and  at  otber 
times  insert  names  and  descripticms  which  will 
apply  only  to  the  species  indigenous  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Persia.  Different  species  ot  pine,  dierefoK, 
will  be  adduced  as  the  kindi  intended,  in  diffetnt 
countries.  We  may  also  remark^  as  stated  by 
Celsius,  that  the  tianslatoii  of  the  sacred  Scrip* 
tures  into  Arabic  sometimes  use  the  term  nmoiori 
sometimes  arz,  as  the  representative  of  area, 

Rosenmiiller  states  that  *  the  word  eres,  wbicb 
occurs  so  frequently  in  the  Old  Testament,  is, 
by  the  ancient  translators,  universally  rendered 
cedar*  (k^^oos).  Therefore  it  has  been  inferred  by 
him,  as  well  as  others,  that  the  cedar  <^  Lefasnoo 
must  be  intended :  but  the  name  does  not  appor 
to  have  been  applied  specially  to  this  tree  by  tbe 
ancients.    Thus  the  KtSpos  of  Dioscorides  is  sop- 
posed  by  Sprengel,  in  his  edition  of  that  author,  to 
be  a  species  of  juniper,  and  Dr.  Lindley,  the  editor 
of  the  last  numbers  of  Sibthorpe's  Flora  Gra», 
agrees  with  him :  *  K^tpot,  juuiperus  oxyoedniit 
vel  potius  J.  Phoenicea,  secundum  Sprengeliuin^ 
cui  assentio,  KiZpQt  fiucpd,  juuiperus  cominuiu<- 
J.  oxycedrus  is  the  brown- benied  juniper,  ami 
J.  Phoenicea  is  the  Phoenician  juniper  or  cedar. 
while  J.  Lycia,  the  Lycian  juniper  or  cedar,  is 
cedrus  Phoenicea  altera  Plinii  et  Tbeopbruti. 
These  have  already  been  mentioned  undff  i^ 
article  BxRosn. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  the  plants  of  Syria,  eayt. 
'  Juniperi  similem  habent  Phonioes  et  cednun 
minorem.    Duo  ejus  genera,  Lycia  et  Fhtmot, 


ditTauBt  tbllo  -.  nam  qua  dnnmi,  Bcntinn,  ipino- 
■MID  habet.  mjcednit  vocator,  numa  «t  nodit 
infcila:  alien  odon  pnntat     ^uctum  feninl 

cedri  duo  goina :  que  Boiet,  Return  nod  (tiL 
Fnigifmi  nan  Oant :  «t  in  ea  aotecedflitem  frnc- 
tum  occupat  norui.  Semen  niu  ciipioBo  limile. 
Quidam  crdralaten  vocanL  Ei  hac  mina  lauda- 
tatimt:  (HUl.  Xat.  liii.  II).  Tb« concluiiun  of 
tliia  |»nag«,  ai  tnnalated  by  Hollan 


tiint  rtiej  were  wool  to  make  tbt  image*  of  tlit 
god*  of  thii  wood,  a*  it  appemWh  by  tiie  »tatue  of 
'  :»ilai  wood  brought  from 


e  hath  tfa«  oiit  of  cedar, 
that  if  any  wcod  or  timber  be  thoroughly  anointed 
tlienwith  it  ii  nibject  neither  to  wunn  nor  moth, 
nor  yet  to  nttennoM.'  The  gnater  pari  of  tliii 
Bccount  of  thedJCtbvnt  kindi  of  eedai  ii  adopted 
from  Tbcuphiaatna  (iii.  12);  though,  no  doubt, 
the  laltn  «a>  alM  aeqnatntcd  with  a  lai^e  cedar, 
aa  appeal*  fiom  lib.  i.  c.  9,  when,  ipnking  of 
Syria,  be  nyi,  '  Illic  enira  cedri  in  montibu*, 
cutn  Inngitudin^  turn  craaitudtne  prRttantintDin 
nucuntur.'  Quintui  Curtiin  liia  uw*  the  tarm 
K^ipas  in  a  geneiai  anue,  when  he  i^  of  ibe 
palace  of  Penepolit, '  multa  cedro  ndiDcata  erat 


.    [CedM  of  Uhinm.] 


If  we  ]soceed  U>  compare  the  (erenl  psBSge* 
of  Scripture  in  which  the  word  Ere*  occur*,  we 
■hall  equally  And  that  oneplant  i*  not  atriclly 
applicable  (o  (hem  all.  The  eatlieat  notice  of 
the  cedar  ii  in  Lev.  lic.  4,  6,  where  we  are 
told  that  Moaei  commanded  the  leper  thatwai  to 
Ih>  cleansed  lo  make  an  ofliinng  of  two  ■uanowi, 
cedar-wuDd,  wool  drnl  in  icailet,  and  hyaiop; 
and  in  *er.  49,  at,  52,  Ibe  houie*  in  which  the 
lepen  dwell  are  diiecled  to  be  purified  with 
tlie  ume  material*.  Again,  in  Num.  nil.  6, 
MoKi  and  Aaron  are  commanded  lo  ncrifice  a 
red  hrifer:  'And  llie  prist  ihall  take  cedar-wood 
and  hytNip  and  icarlet.'    Aa  remarked  by  Lady 


CallcotI  (Set%i.  Berbat,  p.  92),  'The  cedar  wai 
not  a  natire  of  Egypt,  nor  could  it  hare  been  pro- 
cured in  the  deteit  without  great  difficulty  i  hut 
Ihe  juniper  ii  moM  plentiful  there,  and  take*  deep 
root  in  Ihe  crevice*  of  Ihe  mck*  of  Hounl  Siitai.' 
That  lom^  at  leait,  of  the  eedai*  of  ihe  sncienu 
■peciet  oF  juniper  it  eridoit  from  the  pal- 


•agei  we  have  quoted ;  the  wood  of  moil  of  ti. 


>rle> 


The  a 


be  remarked,  threw  tbe  berrie*  of  the  juniper 
^  f.™ — I    -ii—   .„  — .„.  [lie  dpjittrtin- '■' 

■acrifice  lo  the  infernal  god*,  because  Ihey  believed 
ill  presence  wai  acceptable  to  tbem.  They  al»o 
burned  it  in  their  dwell  ing-hou»e*  to  keep  away 
demoDi.  It  ii  curiou*  that,  in  the  remote  part* 
of  Che  Himalayan  Mounlaini,  another  •pecisi  of 
thi*  genu*  ii  limilarly  employed,  u  the  fraent 
writer  hai  mcncianed  eliewnere  (^Himaiayim  Bo- 
(ony,  p.  330) :  ■  Here  there  i*  aUo  another  ipeciei, 
Jva^)trut  rtlutiota,  Royle,  called  gogul  by  ll>e 
native*,  and  employed  foi  burning  i*  inceiue  in 
their  religioui  ceremcniet.' 

At  a  later  period  we  have  notice*  of  thevarioiu 
uiei  to  which  Ihe  wood  of  the  ere*  wa*  applied, 
ai  2  Sam.  v.  1 1 ;  vii.  2-T ;  1  King*  v.  6,  8,  10 ; 
vi.  0,11),  IS,  16,  18,  20;  viL  2,3,7,  11,12;  ix. 
II;  1.27;  I  Chron.  ivii.  0 ;  2Chnin.  ii.  8;  i^ 
27 ;  uv.  IS.  In  theH  panagei  we  an  informed 
of  the  negotlaliona  wilb  Hiram,  King  of  Tyre, 
for  the  lupply  of  ccdar-lieea  out  of  Lebanon,  and 
of  the  ute*  Co  which  the  timber  waa  applied  in 
the  cooitructioD  of  the  Tonple,  and  nf  ait  king'a 
puloce  :  he  '  covered  the  home  with  beam*  and 
ixiarda  of  cedai;'  '  the  wall*  of  the  bou*e  within 
were  covered  with  board*  of  cedar;'  there  were 
'  cedar  [nllan,'  and  '  beama  of  cedai;'  and  the 
altar  wai  of  cedar.  In  all  the*e  panage*  the 
word  eras  ia  employed,  for  which  the  Ambte 
tmnilatian,  according  to  Cdnu*  (^.  cit.' 
tuHofror   a*  the   aynonyme.      There   i*   i 


n(.),givea 
i*  nothing 


conclu*ion,  fuither  than  that,  from  the  leteetion 
made  and  the  conalant  mention  of  the  material 
u*ed,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  it  muat  have 
been  eonudered  aa  well  filled,  or  mtber,  of  a 
auperior  quality,  for  the  purpose  of  building  the 
Temple  and  palace.  From  this,  however,  pro- 
ceedi  the  difficulty  in  admining  that  what 
we  call  the  cedar  of  Let«nan  wa*  the  only 
tree  intended  by  Ihe  name  Eris.  For  modem 
eiperisice  ha*  aacertainrd  that  it*  wood  i*  not 
of  a  auperior  quality.  To  determine  thia  point, 
we  muat  riot  refer  to  the  atatcmenla  of  Iho** 
who  take  Ibnr  descriptions  from  writer*  who,  in- 
deed, dacribe  cedar-wood,  but  do  not  prove  that 
it  wa*  derived  from  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  Tlbe 
term  '  cedar'  seems  Co  have  been  aa  indefinite  in 
ancient  as  in  modem  times.  Now  we  find  it  ap* 
plied  to  the  wood  of  Jtmiperui  virginiana,  which 
1*  red  01  uneil  cedar ;  and  to  tliat  of  J.  Bermu- 
dlana  or  Bermuda  cedar.  J.  oxycedrus  yielda  the 
cedar  of  Ihe  nortli  of  Spain  and  aouth  of  Franca, 
but  the  term  is  also  apmlied  lo  many  other  woiid^ 
as  to  white  cedar,  that  ol  Hetia  Aiedarach; 
and  Indian  cedar,  that  of  Cednia  Toona. 

Ur.  Loudon,  in  hia  Ar&orelum  (p.  2417), 
describea  it  Ifaua :  '  The  wood  of  the  cedar  ia  of  a 
reddiah  white,  light  and  spongy,  easil  y  worked,  but 
very  apt  lo  shrink  and  waip,  and  hy  no  mean*  du- 
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rable."  But  when  the  tree  U  grown  on  mountains, 
the  annual  layers  of  wood  are  much  narrower  and 
the  fibre  much  finer  than  when  it  is  grown  on 
plains ;  so  much  so  that  a  piece  of  cedar-wood 
brought  from  Mount  Lebanon  by  Dr.  Parisel,  in 
1829,  and  which  he  had  made  into  a  small  piece 
of  furniture,  presented  a  surface  compact,  agree- 
ably  veined,  and  variously  shaded,  and  which,  on 
the  whole,  may  be  considered  handsome  (Hist  du 
Cedre,  p.  43).  But  Dr.  Pococke,  who  brought  away 
a  piece  of  one  of  the  large  cedars  which  had  been 
blown  down  by  the  wind,  says  that  the  wood  does 
not  differ  in  appearance  from  white  deal,  and  that 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  harder.  Varennes  de 
Feuille  considers  it  as  the  lightest  of  the  resinous 
woods,  and  he  adds  that  it  contains  very  little 
resin ;  that  its  grain  is  coarse,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  wood  can  neither  be  so  strong  nor  so  durable 
as  it  has  the  reputation  of  being.  Mr.  Loudon 
says  {he.  cU.)  that  a  table  which  Sir  J.  Banks 
bad  made  out  of  the  Hillingdon  cedar  was  soft, 
without  scent  (excejjt  that  of  common  deal),  and 
possessed  little  variety  of  veining ;  and  the  same 
remarks  will  api)ly  to  a  table  which  Mr.  L.  had 
made  from  a  plank  which  is  referred  to  as  having 
been  kindly  presented  to  him  by  J.  Gostling, 
Esq.  of  Whitton  Park.  Dr.  Lindley  (Gar- 
dener»  Chronicle  J  voL  L  p.  699)  calls  it  *  Ihe 
worthless,  though  magnificent  cedar  of  Mount 
Lebanon.*  A  correspondent,  however,  at  p.  733, 
says,  *  Mr.  Wilcox  of  Warwick,  a  most  in- 
genious and  skilful  carver  (in  his  works  little 
inferior  to  the  celebrated  Gibbons),  has  now  in  his 
rooms  some  specimens  of  furniture  made  of  cedar 
of  Lebanon,  ornamented  with  carved  work,  in 
flowers,  leaves,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  best  taste,  and  in 
sharpness  and  colour  so  similar  to  box-wood 
that  any  common  observer  would  mistake  it  to 
be  such.*  In  reply  to  this  Dr.  Lindley  adds, 
The  fact  last  mentioned  is  the  first  that  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon 
having  been  found  of  important  use.*  He  is  of 
opinion  that  some  of  the  cedar>trees  sent  by  Hiram, 
kmg  of  Tyre,  may  have  been  obtained  from  Mount 
Atlas,  and  may  have  been  the  produce  of  the 
above  Alerce  or  Al  Arz^the  Gallitris  quadri- 
valvis— which  no  doubt  furnished  the  ancients 
with  one  of  their  most  valued  woods  [THTiifE]. 
This  is  hard,  durable  and  fragrant,  and  com- 
monly used  in  religious  buildings  in  the  East.* 
Though  we  have  seen  both  temples  and  palaces 
built  entirely  with  one  kind  of  cedar  (that  of  the 
Cedrus  Deodara),  we  think  it  more  probable  that, 
as  the  timber  had  to  be  brought  from  a  distance, 
where  all  the  kinds  of  cedar  grew,  the  common 
pine-tree  and  the  cedar  of  LebaiHm  would  both  ftir- 
nish  some  of  the  timber  required  for  the  building 
of  the  Temple,  together  with  juniper  cedar.  The 
name  arz^  as  we  have  seen,  is  applied  by  the  Arabs 
to  all  three;  and  they  would  give  all  the  qualities 
of  timber  that  could  be  required.  We  have  shown 
tliat  the  K^Zpos  of  the  ancients  was  most  probably 
the  wood  of  a  jimiper.  Celsius  was  of  opinion 
that  the  erea  indicated  the  Pinus  sylvestris  or 
Scotch  pine,  which  yields  the  red  and  yellow 
deals  of  Norway,  and  which  is  likewise  found  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  This  opinion  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  Ezekiel  xxvii.  6,  *  They  have  made  all 
thy  ship  boards  of  fir-trees  of  Senir,  they  have 
taken  cedar  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts  for 
thee.*     For  it  is  not  probable  tliat  any  other  tree 
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than  the  common  pine  would  be  taken  ior  uiti, 
when  this  was  procurable,  since  even  in  ^  pre- 
sent day  *  Pallas  assures  us  that  the  pine  of 
Livonia  and  Lithuania  differs  ntA  frmn  the  Pinoi 
sylvestris ;  masts,  he  says,  are  not  made  of  sny 
peculiar  species,  as  foreigners,  and  more  eipecisUj 
the  French,  think ;  but  they  are  all  of  the  Piim 
sylvestris  *  (Loudon,  Arhorei,  p.  2158). 

Though  Celsius  appears  to  us  to  be  quite  right 
in  concluding  that  eres,  in  some  of  the  panget 
of  Scripture,  refers  to  the  pine-tree,  yet  it  teen 
equally  clear  that  there  are  other  panges  to 
which  this  tree  will  not  answer.     It  certainly  sp- 
pears  improbable  that  a  tree  to  remarkable  far 
the  magnificence  of  its  appearance  as  the  ccds 
of  Lel»non  should  not  have  been  noticed  in  x» 
Sacred  Scriptures;  and  this  would  be  the  case  if 
we  applied  ere9  exclusively  to  ^  pine,  ud 
beroth  to  the  cypress.    If  we  consider  some  of  the 
remaining  passages  of  Scripture^  we  cannot  fiul 
to  perceive  that  they  forcibly  apply  to  the  cedir 
of  Lebanon  and  to  the  cedar  oif  Lebanon  only. 
Thus,  in  Ps.  xcii.  12,  it  is  said,  <  The  lightRu 
shall  flourish  like  a  palm-tree,  and  spread  abmd 
like  a  cedar  of  Lebanon.*     It  has  been  well  n- 
marked  <  that  the  flourishing  head  of  the  pab 
and  the  spreading  abroad  of  ^  cedar  are  eqoaUy 
charactensdo.*  But  the  prophet  Eaekiel(ch.xxxi 
is  justly  adduced  as  givmg  &e  most  msfiu- 
ficent  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  giapbc 
description  of  this  celebrated  tree  (ver.  3) :  *  fi^ 
hold,  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Lebanon  triti 
fair  branches,  and  with  a  riiadowy  shroud,  and  d 
an  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among  die  thick 
boughs  :*  (ver.  5)  *  Therefore  his  height  wai  ei* 
alted  above  all  the  trees  of  the  fidd,  and  bit 
boughs  were  multiplied,  and  his  branches  hecmt 
long  because  of  the  multitude  of  waters  :*  (ver.  6) 
'  All  the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  )m 
boughs,  and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  bmtt 
of  the  field  bring  forth  their  young.*    In  tb 
description,  Mr.  Gilpin  has  wdl  observed, '  ti» 
principal  characteristics  of  the  cedar  are  vaaAtd : 
fixit,  the  multiplicity  and  length  of  its  branckk 
Few  trees  divide  so  many  &ir  branches  ham  ik 
main  stem,  or  spread  over  so  large  a  conipas  of 
ground.    <  His  boughs  are  multipUed,*  as  Eiekici 
says,  '  and  his  branches  become   loog^*  wbki) 
David  calls  spreading  abroad.     His  very  boogbf 
are  equal  to  the  stem  of  a  fir  or  a  cbettnat 
The  second  characteristic  is  what  Ezekiel,  wit^ 
great  beauty  and    aptness,   calls    bis  ifaadovj 
liiroud.    No  tree  in  the  forest  is  more  remarksUt 
than  the  cedar  for  its  close-woven  leafy  cano;?' 
Ezekiel  8  cedar  is  marked  as  a  tree  of  full  sod 
perfect  growth,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  tif 
being  among  the  thick  boughs.*     The  other  prio- 
cipal  jDBssages  in  which  tl^  cedar  is  mentiooe^ 
are  1  Kings  iv.  33;  2  Kings  xix.  23 ;  Jobxli:; 
Ps.  xxix.  6;  Ixxx.  10;  xcii.  12;  civ.  16;  alrii 
9;  Cant  i.  17;  v.  15;  riii.  9;  Isa.  ii.  13;  iz-S 
10;  xiv.  8;  xxxvii.  2t;  xU.  19;  xHv.  14;  Ja 
xxii.  7,  14,  23;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  22,  23;  Amoiu^ 
9;  Zeph.  ii.  14;  Zech.  xi.  1,2;  and  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, 1  Esdras  iv.  48 ;  v.  55 ;  Eoclos.  xxiv- 
13 ;  1.  12 ;  but  it  would  occupy  too  much  ifs^ 
to  adduce  further  illustrations  ttoaaa  them  of  wfa*i 
indeed  is  the  usually  admitted  opinion. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  before  concludiofr » 
give  some  account  of  this  celebrated  tree,  as  no- 
ticed by  tiavellen  in  the  East,  all  of  whoaiB«^ 
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a  pUgrimage  to  its  native  8it<>8.  The  cedar  of 
Lebanon  is  well  known  to  be  a  widely-spreading 
tree,  generally  from  50  to  80  feet  high,  and  when 
standing  singly,  oi>en  coTering  a  space  with  its 
branches,  the  diameter  of  which  is  much  greater 
than  its  height  The  horizontal  branches,  when 
the  tree  is  exposed  on  all  sides,  are  very  large  in 
proportion  to  the  trunk,  being  disposed  in  dis- 
tinct layers  or  stages,  and  the  distance  to  which 
diey  extend  diminishes  as  they  approach  the  top, 
where  they  form  a  pyramidal  head,  broad  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height.  The  branchlets  are  disposed 
in  a  flat  fan-like  manner  on  the  branches.  The 
leaves,  produced  in  tufb,  are  straight,  about  one 
inch  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical,  tapering  to 
a  point,  and  are  on  short  footstalks.  The  male 
catkins  are  single,  solitary,  of  a  reddish  hue,  about 
two  inchei  long,  terminal  and  turning  upwards. 
The  female  catkins  are  short,  erect,  roundish,  and 
rather  oval ;  they  change  a(\er  fecundation  into 
oval  oblong  cones,  which,  when  they  approach 
maturity,  become  from  2^  inches  to  5  inches  long. 
£very  part  of  the  cone  abounds  with  resin,  which 
sKmietimes  exudes  from  lietween  the  scales.  Be- 
Ion,  who  travelled  in  Syria  about  1550,  found  the 
cedars  about  28  in  number,  in  a  valley  on  the  sides 
of  the  mountains.  Rauwolf,  who  visited  tfie  cedars 
in  1574,  *  could  tell  no  more  but  24,  that  stood 
round  about  in  a  circle;  and  two  others,  the 
branches  whereof  are  quite  decayed  from  age.^  De 
la  Roque,  in  1688,  found  but  20.  Maundrell,  in 
1696,  found  them  reduced  to  16,  and  Dr.  Pococke, 
who  visited  Syria  1744  and  1745,  discovered  only 
15.  One  of  these,  that  had  the  soundest  body, 
though  not  the  largest,  measured  24  feet  in  circum* 
ference,  and  anotlier,  with  a  sort  of  triple  body, 
and  of  a  triangular  figure,  measured  12  feet  on 
each  side.  *  The  wood,*  he  says,  *  does  not  differ 
from  white  deal  in  appearance,  nor  does  it  seem 
to  be  harder.  It  has  a  fine  smell,  but  is  not  so 
fragrant  as  the  juniper  of  America,  which  is  com- 
monly called  cedar,  and  it  also  falls  short  of  it  in 
beauty.  1  took  a  piece  of  the  wood  from  a  great 
tree  that  was  blown  down  by  the  wind,  and  lefl 
there  to  rot :  there  are  15  large  ones  standing.' 
Mr.  Buckingham,  in  1825,  says,  *  Leaving  Bis- 
kerry  on  our  right,  we  ascended  for  an  hour  over 
light  snow,  until  we  came  to  the  Arx-el  Libinieny 
or  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.*  M.  Laure,  who,  in 
company  with  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  visited  the 
cedars  in  1836,  calls  them  EUHerze,  M.  Lamar- 
tine,  in  1832,  says,  *  These  trees  diminish  in  every 
succeeding  age.  Travellers  formerly  counted  30  or 
40;  more  recently,  17;  more  recently  still,  only  12. 
There  are  now  but  7.  These,  however,  from  their 
size  and  general  appearance,  may  be  fairly  pre- 
sumed to  have  existed  in  biblical  times.  Around 
these  ancient  witnesses  of  ages  long  since  past, 
there  still  remains  a  little  grove  of  yellow  ceoars, 
appearing  to  me  to  form  a  group  of  from  400  to 
900  trees  or  shrubs.  Every  year,  in  the  month  of 
June,  the  inhabitants  of  Bnchierai,  of  Eden,  of 
Kandbin,  and  the  other  neighbouring  valleys  and 
villages,  climb  up  to  theae  cedars,  and  celebrate 
mass  at  their  feet  How  many  prayers  have  re- 
sounded under  these  branches,  and  what  more 
beautiful  canopy  for  worship  can  exist !' — J.  F.  R. 
ESAR-HADDON.     [Asstria.] 

ESAU  {i^, ;  Sept.  •H<ro5).    The  origin  and 
meaning  of  the  name  are  not  quite  free  from  am- 
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biguity.  Simon,  deriving  the  word  fVom  HCy, 
texit,  renders  it  pUia  opertus  (covered  with 
hair),  and  some  such  reason  as  this  implies,  seems 
involved  in  the  passage  Gren.  xxv.  25.  Cruden, 
however,  explains  the  name  as  meaning  one  who 
does  (qui  facit\  an  actor  or  agent.  His  surname 
of  Edom  (redj  was  given  him,  it  appears  (Gen. 
xxv.  30)  irom  the  red  pottage  which  he  asked 
of  Jacob.  Esau  was  the  eldest  son  of  *  Isaac, 
Abraham^s  son*  (Gen.  xxv.  19)  by  Rebekah,  *  the 
daughter  of  Betbuel  the  S3rrian  of  Padan-aram, 
the  sister  to  Laban  the  Syrian.*  The  marriage 
remaining  for  some  time  (about  19  years ;  com- 
pare xxv.  20,  26)  unproductive,  Isaac  entreated 
Jehovah,  and  she  became  pregnant.  Led  by  pecu- 
liar feelings  *  to  inquire  of  Jehovah,*  Rebekah  was 
informed  that  she  should  give  birth  to  twins, 
whose  fate  would  be  as  diverse  as  their  character, 
and,  what  in  those  days  was  stranger  still,  that 
the  elder  should  serve  the  younger.  On  occa- 
sion of  her  delivery  the  child  that  was  bom 
first  was  <  red,  all  over  like  an  hairy  garment ; 
and  they  called  his  name  Esau.*  Immediately 
afterwards  Jacob  was  bom. 

In  process  of  time  the  different  natural  endow- 
ments of  the  two  boys  began  to  display  their 
effects  in  dissimilar  aptitudes  and  pursuits. 
While  Jacob  was  led  by  his  less  robust  make  and 
(^uiet  disposition  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  a  8hepherd*8 
life,  and  pass  hb  days  in  and  around  his  tent, 
Esau  was  impelled,  by  the  ardour  and  lofty  spirit 
which  agitated  his  bosom,  to  seek  in  the  toils, 
adventures,  and  perils  of  the  chace,  his  occupa- 
tion an'  sustenance:  and,  as  is  generally  the 
case  in  natures  like  his,  he  gained  high  repute  by 
his  skill  and  daring. 

A  hunter's  life  is  of  necessity  one  of  uncertainty 
as  well  as  hardship;  days  yaaa  in  which  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions may  fail  even  to  find,  much  less  capture, 
game.  The  hunting  tribes  of  North  America  often 
find  themselves,  after  severe  and  long-continued 
labour  and  watching,  unprovided  with  food,  and 
necessitated  to  a  length  of  abstinence  which 
would  be  fatal  to  persons  bred  in  towns  or  living 
by  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  field.  Esau  had 
on  one  occasi<m  experienced  such  a  disappoint- 
ment, and,  wearied  with  his  unproductive  efforts, 
exhausted  for  want  of  sustenance,  and  despairing 
of  capturing  any  prey,  he  was  fain  to  tum  his 
steps  to  his  father's  house  for  succour  in  his  ex- 
tremity. On  reaching  home  he  found  his  brother 
enjoying  a  carefully  prepared  dish  of  pottage: 
attracted  by  the  odour  of  which  he  besought  Jacob 
to  allow  him  to  diare  in  the  meal.  His  brother 
saw  the  exigency  in  which  Esau  was,  and  deter- 
mined, not  to  let  it  pass  unimproved.  Accord- 
ingly he  puts  a  price  on  the  required  food.  Esau 
was  the  eider,  and  had  in  consequence  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  which  were  of  mgh  value.  The 
surrender  of  these  to  himself  Jacob  makes  the  con- 
dition of  his  compljring  with  E8au*s  petition. 
Urged  by  the  cravings  of  hunger,  alarmed  even 
by  the  fear  of  instant  death,  Esau  sold  his  birth- 
right to  his  younger  brother,  confirming  the  con- 
tract by  the  sanction  of  an  oath.  Jacob  having 
thus  got  his  price,  supplied  the  famishing  Esau 
with  needful  refreshments. 

Arrived  now  at  years  of  maturity  Esau,  wlien 
40  years  of  age,  married  two  wives,  Judith  and 
Basbemoth.    Some  unhappy  feelings  appear  to 
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liave  prenously  existed  in  the  family  ;  for  while 
Esau  was  a  favourite  with  hi«  father,  in  conse- 
quence, it  appears,  of  the  presents  of  venison  which 
the  youth  ^ve  him,  Jacob  was  regarded  with 
special  affection  by  the  mother.  These  partiali- 
ties, and  their  natural  consequences  in  unamiable 
feelings,  were  increased  and  exaggerated  by 
£sau*s  marriage.  Judith  and  Bashemoth  were 
Canaanites,  and,  on  account  of  their  origin,  were 
unacceptable  to  Isaac  and  Rebekah.  The  latter 
was  esi)ecially  grieved.  '  I  am  weary,*  she  said 
rOen.  xxvii.  46\  *  of  my  life,  because  of  the 
daughters  of  Hetn.*  Esau  thus  became  alienated 
from  the  parental  home.  Even  his  father's  pre- 
ference of  him  may  have  been  injuriously  affected. 
Tlie  way  was  in  some  measure  smoothed  for  the 
transference  of  the  coveted  birthright  to  the 
younger  son. 

The  time  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  compact 
between  tlie  brothers  at  length  arrived.  Isaac  is 
'  sick  unto  death.*  His  appetite,  as  well  as  his 
strength,  having  failed,  is  only  to  be  gratified 
by  provocatives.  He  desires  some  savoury  veni- 
son, and  gives  the  requisite  instructions  to  Esau, 
who  accordingly  proceeds  in  quest  of  it  On 
this  Rebekah  begins  to  feel  that  the  critical  time 
has  come.  If  tlie  hated  Hittites  are  not  to  enter 
with  her  less  favoured  son  into  possession  of  the 
family  property,  the  sale  of  the  birthright  (the 
original  idea  of  which  she  may  have  suggested  to 
the  '  plain  man,*  her  son  Jacob)  must  now  in 
some  way  be  confirmed  and  consummated.  One 
essential  particular  remained — the  father*s  bless- 
ing. If  this  should  be  given  to  Esau,  all  hope 
was  gone;  for  this,  like  our  modem  wills,  would 
hand  the  inheritance  and  the  accompanying 
headship  of  the  tribe  to  Esau  and  his  wives. 

Isaac,  however,  had  lost  his  sight — indeed,  all 
his  senses  were  dull  and  feeble.  It  was  therefore 
not  very  difficult  to  pass  off  Jacob  upon  him  as 
Esau.  Rebekah  takes  her  measures,  and,  not- 
withstanding Jacob's  fears,  succeeds.  Isaac, 
indeed,  is  not  without  suspicion,  but  a  falsehood 
comes  to  aid  Jacob  in  his  otherwise  discreditable 
personation  of  Esau.  The  blessing  is  pronounced, 
and  tlius  the  coveted  property  and  ascendancy 
are  secured.  The  afiPectionate  endearments  which 
pass  between  the  deceiver  and  the  abused  old 
blind  father  stand  in  painfiil  contrast  with  the 
base  trickery  by  which  mother  and  son  had 
accomplished  their  end. 

Esau,  however,  returns  from  the  field,  ap- 
proaches his  decrepid  and  sightless  father,  de- 
claring who  he  is.  '  And  Isaac  trembled  very 
exceedingly,  and  said.  Who?  where  is  he  that 
hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  me,  and  I 
have  eaten  of  all  before  thou  camest,  and  have 
blessed  himf — yea,  and  he  shall  be  blessed.* 
On  this  Esau  becomes  agitated,  and  entreats  a 
blessing  for  himself — *  Bless  me,  even  me  also, 
O  my  father.*  Urging  this  entreaty  again  and 
again,  even  with  tears,  Isaac  at  length  said  unto 
him,  *  Behold,  thy  dwelling  shall  be  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dew  of  heaven  from 
above ;  and  by  tliy  sword  shalt  thou  live,  and 
shalt  serve  thy  brother ;  and  it  shall  come  to  pass 
when  thou  shalt  have  the  dominion  that  toou 
shalt  break  his  yoke  from  off  thy  neck*  (Gen. 
xxvii.). 

Thus,  deprived  for  ever  of  his  birthright,  in 
virtue  of  tlie  irrevocable  blessing,  Esau  Uit  too 
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naturally  conceived  and  entertained  a  httrtd  o( 
Jacob,  and  even  formed  a  resolution  to  seite  the 
opportunity  for  slaying  him,  which  the  days  rf 
mourning  consequent  on  the  approadiing  Aeceut 
of  their  father  would  be  likely  to  afiord.    Words 
to  this  effect,  which  Esau  let  drop,  were  rejicttcd 
to  his  mother,  who  thereupon  prevailed  on  hrr 
younger  son  to  flee  to  his  uncle  Laban,  who  lived 
in  Haran,  there  to  remain  until  time,  with  iti 
usual  effect,  might  have  mitigated  Esau's  wrsth. 
Meanwhile  Esau  had  grown  powerful  in  Idumn, 
and  when,  aftcar  many  years,  Jacob  intended  to 
return  within  the  borders  of  the  Jordan,  be  feued 
lest  his  elder  brofiier  might  intercept  him  on  his 
way,  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.    He  ac- 
cordingly sent  messengers  to  Esau  in  order,  if  po»- 
sible,  to  disarm  his  wrath.    Esau  appears  to  htTC 
announced  in  reply,  that  he  would  proceed  to  meet 
his  returning  brother.     When,  dierefiore,  Jacob 
was  informed  that  Esau  was  on  his  way  for  thii 
purpose  with  a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  he  vai 
greatly  distressed,  in  fear  of  that  hostility  whidi 
his  conscience  told  him  he  had  done  aomething  to 
deserve.     What  then  must  have  been  his  surprise 
when  he  saw  Esau  running  with  extended  arms  to 
greet  and  embrace  him  T  and  Esau  *  fell  on  hk 
neck,  and  kissed  him,  and  they  wqit*    Jacob 
had  prepared  a  present  for  Esau,  hoping  thai  to 
conciliate  his  favour)  but  with  the  generous  ardour 
which  characterises,  and  somewhat  of  the  ditinto^ 
estedness  which  adorns,  natures  like  his,  Esau  st 
first  courteously  refused  the  gift — '  I  have  enough, 
my  brotlier,  keep  that  thou  hast  unto  thyself 
(Gen.  xxxiii.). 

The  whole  of  this  rencontre  serves  to  show  that, 
if  Jacob  had  acquired  riches,  Esau  had  gained 
power  and  influence  as  well  as  property ;  and  the 
homage  which  is  paid  to  him  indirectly,  and  bj 
implication,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  and  directly, 
and  in  the  most  marked  and  respectful  mannff, 
by  the  females  and  children  of  Jacob's  &milj, 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  he  had  made  himsdf 
supreme  in  the  surrounding  country  of  Idumos. 

Esau  from  this  time  appears  but  very  little  is 
the  sacred  narrative.  He  was  ready  to  accompinj 
Jacob,  or  to  send  with  him  an  escoft,  pvobablj 
for  protection,  but  Jacob*s  fears  and  suspicions 
induced  him  to  decline  these  friendly  offen ;  and 
they  separated  on  the  same  day  that  they  met, 
after  an  interview  in  which  Jacob's  bearing  v 
rather  that  of  an  inferior  to  his  lord  than  thsi  of 
a  brother,  and  Esau*s  has  all  the  generousoes 
which  a  high  nature  feels  in  forgiving  an  hijorj 
and  aiming  to  do  good  to  the  injurer.  The  latter, 
we  are  merely  tol(^  *  returned  on  his  way  to  Seir' 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  16). 

Jacob  and  Esau  appear  together  again  at  die 
funeral  rites  which  were  paid  to  their  deceased 
father ;  but  the  book  of  Genesis  furnishes  no  ps^ 
ticulars  of  what  took  place. 

Esau  is  once  more  presented  to  us  (Geo. 
xxxvi.)  in  a  genealogical  table,  in  which  a  lonf 
line  of  illustrious  descendants  is  referred  to  *  ISma, 
the  father  of  the  Edomites'  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43). 

If  the  historical  outline  now  given  is  eufffattti 
by  the  scriptural  narrative,  the  character  of  E«o 
has  not  ordinarily  received  justice  at  the  haodi 
of  theologians.  The  injurious  impression  again^ 
him  may  be  traced  bacK  to  a  very  ancient  prriod. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan  sanctioned  and  ^veai 
if  it  did  not  originate,  the  misjudgment,  bj  US' 
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warrantable  additions  to  the  account  given  in 
Grenesu.  The  reason,  it  states,  why  Esau  did  not 
at  once  slay  his  brother  was,  lest,  as  happened  in 
the  case  of  Cain  and  Abel,  another  man-child 
might  be  bom,  and  thus  he  should  be  still  de- 
prived of  the  inheritance ;  he,  therefore,  resolved 
to  wait  till  the  death  of  Isaac,  when  the  murder 
of  Jacob  would  leave  him  in  safe  and  undis- 
puted possession.  Representations  made  in  the 
Talmud  are  of  a  similar  tendency  (Winer^s 
Realworterbueh^  in  voc).  The  fathers  of  the 
Church,  particularly  Augustine,  regard  Esau  as 
the  representative  of  the  damned,  while  they 
admire  Jacob  as  that  of  the  elect — J.  R.  B. 

KSDRAELON,  PLAIN  OF.    [Palbstinb.] 

ESDRAS,  BOOKS  OF,  (APOCRYPHA); 
Gr.  ^lAfUpasy  Lat  Eadrfia.  In  several  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  all  the  printed 
editions  anterior  to  the  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  in  many  since  that  period,  there  will 
be  found  four  books  following  each  other,  entitled 
the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  books  of  Ezra.  The 
two  tint  are  the  canonical  books  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  the  3rd  and  4th  form  the  subject  of 
the  present  article.  They  are  the  same  which 
VK  called  Ist  and  2nd  Esdras  in  the  English 
A.uthorized  Vision. 

Tlie  Third  Book  op  Ezra  is  found  in  all  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Seventy,  where  it  is  called  the 
Arat  book^  and  precedes  the  second  or  canonical 
Ezra,  which,  in  this  version,  includes  the  book  of 
Nehemiah.  It  contains  109  icc^xiXaia.  It  is  little 
more  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  history  con- 
tained in  the  canonical  Ezra,  interspersed  with 
some  remarkable  interpolations,  the  chief  of 
which  are  chap,  i.,  taken  from  2  Chron.  zxxv. 
xxxvi.,  part  of  the  last  chapter,  from  Nehem.  viii., 
and  the  narration  of  the  themes  or  sentences  of 
Z(Nrobabel  and  the  two  other  young  men  of 
Darius  s  body-guard  ^3  Esd.  iii.  4).  The  book  is 
more  properly  a  version  than  an  original  work. 
The  style  is  acknowledged  to  be  elegant,  and  not 
unlike  that  of  Symmachus.  This  book  was  made 
iise  of  by  Josephus,  who  cites  it  largely  in  his 
AntiquUiety  but  nothing  further  has  beoi  ascer- 
atned  respecting  the  age  either  of  the  original 
)r  the  translation.  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alex- 
mdrinus  (^StromatOy  i.),  the  author  of  the  /m- 
perfect  Work  on  Matt,  (Hom.  i.),  Athanasius 
Orai,  iii.  eorU.  Ar%ano8\  and  by  Cyprian  (EpUt. 
id  Pompeium), 

From  the  circumstance  of  Jerome's  having 
leclined  to  translate  the  third  and  fourth  books  of 
Szra,  they  are  (with  the  exception  of  the  book  of 
fob  and  the  Psalms)  the  only  portions  either  of 
he  canonical  or  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament  which  have  been  preserved  to  us  entire 
n  the  old  Latin  translation.  We  have  already 
H>ticed  the  contempt  in  which  Jerome  held  these 
Moks  (see  the  extract  from  his  letter  to  Vigilantius, 
^pra,  p.  177,  Apocrypha,  where  Athatuuius  is  a 
nisprint  for  Jerome),  In  his  preface  to  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  he  observes, '  None  should  be  troubled 
>y  the  circumstance  that  only  one  book  [of  Ezra] 
tas  been  published  by  us,  nor  should  any  l^e  plea- 
ure  in  the  dreams  of  the  third  and  fourth  aiwcry- 
)hal  hooks,  for,  in  the  Hebrew,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
brm  but  one  volume,  and  what  is  not  of  the 
wenty-four  elders  is  to  be  utterly  rejected.' 
Augustine  speaks  of  the  third  book  with  more 
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respettt,  although  we  have  already  seen  [Dbutero- 
Canonical]  that  he  did  not  include  it  in  his 
catalogue.  Ezra,  he  says  {De  Civitate  Dei,  lib. 
xviii.  cap.  36)  .  .  .  .  '  who  is  rather  to  be  con- 
sidered a  historian  than  a  prophet,  unless,  indeed, 
be  may  be  understood  to  liave  prophesied,  when 
...  .he  demonstrates  that  trtUh  is  the  atrongeat 
(alluding  to  3  Ezra,  ch.  iii.  iv.),  for,  in  the  gospel, 
Christ  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  truth.* 

This  book  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  included  in  the  catalogue  of  any  coimcil, 
nor  has  any  portion  of  it  been  read  in  the  offices 
of  the  church.  Having  been  rejected  as  apocry- 
phal by  the  Council  of  Trent,  it  has  been  removed, 
together  with  the  fourth  book,  in  the  Sixtine  and 
Clemoitine  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  to  the  end  of 
the  volume,  with  the  observation  that  tiiey  are  thus 
retained  in  order  to  *  preserve  from  being  altogether 
lost  books  which  had  been  sometimes  cited  by 
some  of  the  holy  fathers.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  declared  to  be 
canonical  by  this  council : — 5  of  Moses ;  Joshua ; 
Judges ;  Ruth ;  4  of  Kings ;  2  of  Chronicles ; 
2  of  Ezra  (viz.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah);  Tobit; 
Judith;  Estner;  Job;  Psalms;  Proverbs;  Ec- 
clesiastes ;  Canticles ;  Wisdom  ;  Ecclesiasticus ; 
Isaias ;  Jeremias  with  Baruch ;  Ezekiel ;  Daniel ; 
12  minor  Prophets,  viz.  H<Mea,  Joel,  Amos, 
Abdias,  Jonas,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habacuc,  Ze- 
phanias,  Haggai,  Zecharias,  Malachi,  and  2  of 
Maccabees. 

The  Fourth  Book  op  Ezra  is  quite  of  a 
different  character  from  the  former,  and  it  has 
been  even  doubted  whether  it  more  properly  be- 
longs to  the  Apocrypha  of  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  but  the  circumstance  of  the  author  s 
personating  the  celebrated  scribe  of  that  name 
has  been  supposed  to  have  led  to  its  obtaining 
a  place  in  the  former.  It  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  similitudes  or  visions,  resembling  in 
some  nassages  the  Apocalypse.  The  descriptions 
are  aclcnowledged  to  be  sometimes  most  smrited 
and  striking,  occasionally  rising  to  great  sublimity 
of  thought,  energy  of  conception,  and  elegance  of 
expression  (Lee's  Epistolary  Discourae;  Lau- 
rence*s  JEihiopic  Version  of  Ezra).  This  would 
probably  be  still  more  apparent  had  we  the  book 
in  the  original,  for  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
this,  as  well  as  the  former  book,  is  a  translation 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  (Morini  Exercit, 
Bibl.  lib.  ii.  p.  225;  Fabricii  Cod.  Pseud, 
V,  T,  iii.  189).  But  neither  this  nor  the  Greek 
Version,  which  was  known  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  in  the  secimd  century  (Stromata,  iii.), 
are  any  longer  in  existence,  and  the  book  was 
supposeid  to  have  been  preserved  only  in  the  old 
Latm  Ante-Hieronymian  Version,  until  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  coitury,  when  an  Arabic  version 
was  discovered  in  the  Bodleian  Library  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  a  translation  of  which,  by  Simon  Ockley, 
the  Arabic  Professor  at  Cambridge,  was  published, 
in  1711,  by  Mr.  William  Whiston  (Primitive 
Chrittianityy  vol.  iv.).  Subsequently  an  Ethiopic 
version,  which,  although  known  to  Ludolf,  was 
concealed  from  the  world,  was  published  for  the 
first  time,  accompanied  by  a  Latin  and  English 
translation,  by  the  late  Archbishop  Laurence,  in 
1820.  It  had  been  supposed  indeed  by  some, 
that  the  work  was  extant  in  Hebrew,  and  Arch- 
bishop Laurence  states,  on  tiie  authority  of  Father 
Simon,  that  Leo  Judah's  translation,  which  ap- 
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peaml  in  Robnt  Stcplien'i  octavD  Bible  (1949 1), 
wu  ftom  a  Hebrew  manuicrijit,  irhieh,  bowever, 
tlw  ArehbUhop  imerta,  wa*  itaelf  unqueationBbljr 
a  traiulation  into  Hebrew  from  the  priDted  Vul- 
fm(«.  The  (Tuth  of  ihe  matler,  however,  we  be- 
lieve lt>  be,  that  Leo  Judah  ooly  tranilated  the 
canonical  boolu,  while  the  spocrypliiU  were  done 
by  Cliolin,  »)»  meiely  put  men  Hebrew  word* 
in  the  margta  ai  he  coojeclured  to  lute  been  Che 
original!;  Tisthe  tiaiulator  obaerves  in  the  preface 
that  be  had  '  nerei  wen  the  book  either  in  Qreek 
or  Hebrew/  It  ii  remarked  ia  lome  of  Stephen'* 
editioni,  Ihat  the  prophet  Eire,  mho  wrote  (hi 
book,  woi  probablj  a  different  perjon  (Vom  the 
icri&e.  But,  icomfuUr  as  Jerome  looked  upon 
thii  booh,  and  that  probably  mote  on  dogma- 
tical than  puiely  critical  grouixli,  it  wu  highly 
esteemed  by  otheti  among  the  Pathen  of  the 
Christian  church.  The  book  u  aKribed  to  the 
frtiphei  Rna  by  Clemetn  Aleiandrinus  {Stnan. 
b.  iii.),  who  looked  upon  it  ai  canonical  and 
divine,  ai  did  Irensua,  Tstullian,  and  Ambrose, 
who  haa  made  several  quotations  from  this 
'  propliel,'  as  he  also  styles  him  fSiitus  Sensisis, 
Biblioth.  Sand.),  and  among  othen.  one  wliicii 
no  longer  exists  ia  the  I^^tin,  but  is  foiuid  both  in 
tlie  Arabic  and  ^Ihiopic  (L^urrace's  Eira). 
In  the  chureh  of  Rome  the  mass  for  Whlt- 
Tuesilay  commences  with  a  sentoice  ftom  4  Em. 
ch.ii.  36,37  ('Receive,'  ftc.  to'kitigdom'),  and 
on  the  anniversary  ot  the  Martyrs,  with  another 
from  ths  came  chapter,  ver.  49, '  Now  ate  they 
crowned  and  receive  palms.'  Jahn  cbserret  that 
the  ■  catholics  hare  made  many  martyrs  on  its 
authority '  (Heft.  CommmiiwtUA,  b.  ».).  Pico 
de  Hirandula  comidered  this  book  atdivinely  in- 
■pifed,  and  Oaspar  Zamora  placed  it  in  his  Con- 
coidance  betweeo  Nehemiah  and  Maccabees. 
An  *  anonymous  catholic,'  cited  by  Jahn,  main- 
tains that  the  Fseudo-Eira  was  considered  as  an 
inspired  wriler  until  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent;  but  this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the 
fact,  that  alduugh  all  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Vulgate,  before  Ihe  time  of  the  council,  con- 
tain the  four  books  of  Eira  without  any  mark  of 
doubt,  very  few  mamacripU  an  known  to  poness 
Ihe  fourth.  Among  mudem]  writers,  Whiiton 
(AutAenlic  Recordt),  and  others,  both  before  and 
since  his  time,  have  considered  this  book  as  an 
inspired  composiciofi,  and  os^  the  genuine  pn>- 
ductton  of  Eira  (Soe  Pngilucy  lAof  hatk  lain 
AUoftotw  Oete  2000  years;  Middli  Slait  of  the 
Soldi  Departed;  the  Pnphecia  of  Uu  Second 
Book  of  Etdnu,  by  Sir  John  Floyer). 

Author  and  Age  of  the  Fourth  Book  of  Eira.— 
Jahn  (uf  nipra)  supposes  the  author  to  hare  been 
a  Jew,  educated  in  Chaldea,  who  borrowed  his 
style  from  Dsniel.  and  who,  having  become  a 
Oiristian,  still  retained  his  rererence  fur  Cabalistic 
tiaditians.  He  places  him  in  the  first  or  early 
in  the  second  coitury  (see  also  Vogel's  CoiH- 
nientatio  de  quarto  Ub.  Eidra,  Altorf.  1799). 
Archbisbop  Laurence  on  the  other  hand  (ut 
supra),  conceives  that  Ihe  author  was  a  Jew 
who  never  changed  his  creed,  and  endeaTOura 
to  destroy  the  Iwo  main  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  work  having  emanated  from  a  Christian :  one 
of  these  is  founded  on  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  aiithiiT  speaks  of  Jesui 
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I  A*  to  die  former.  Dr.  Laomce  appeals  In  it 
Ethio)»c  Va«ion,  where  the  test  is  (not  «j 
Son  Jetui,  but) '  my  Mettuik  shall  be  rettsM,' 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  Aral»c  nadiiic 
nty  .Son  Uettiah.  The  Archbishop  cmBdni 
these  texts  both  in  (he  Latin  and  Arabic  to  bt 
interpolations  or  explanatory  glosses.  The  ii^ 
menC  derived  from  Ibe  author's  acqusiatsm 
wilh  Ihe  Christian  Scriptures  is  |irinci|allr 
founded  m  the  two  first  chapter*,  which  in 
wanting  in  both  the  Arabic  and  Ethiopc  Vn- 
sioiis,   and    in   most  manutcHpts   of  the  Lstn 

I  an  placed  at  the  begiruiing  of  the  third  tni 
of  Ezra,  or  at  the  aid  of  Nehemiah,  where  Aej 
form  a  distinct  book  The  two  last  chapUn  in 
equally  wanting  in  these  Tersions,  and  in  mnl 
Latin  inaDuscripts  form  a  fifUi  book,  or  sir 
otherwise  clearly  distinguished  from  the  bmn 
part  of  the  hook.  This  filUi  book  is  in  aw 
mantiscripts  divided  into  seven  chapters,  and  tie 
whole  of  tbe  fourth  into  Ihii ty-nine.  Tfiedirini 
into  two  chapters  is  eironeously  ascribed  by  Di. 
Frank  Lee  to  Robert  Stephen,  for  tbe  satne  di- 
vision is  found  in  the  Edilio  Frincepi  by  Tad 
and  SchoefTer,  printed  in  1462,  where  also  tie 
two  last  chapiters,  as  well  as  the  two  Gnl,  ut 
incorporated  mto  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  hsir 
so  continued  in  all  subsequent  editicsis.  Dr. 
Laurence  concludes  fifom  other  internal  (min»h, 
that  the  book  was  written  before  the  ChriitiUL 
era,  after  tlie  death  of  Hark  Anthony,  and  brfsr 
Ibe  occessitm  of  Augustus,  or  between  tbe  Kb 
and  29tb  year  before  ChiJsl.  Upon  this  hypo- 
thesis he  conceive*,^  that  beside*  that  Ihe  dM- 
trine  of  Ihe  immortality  of  the  aoul  and  a  r- 
panle  stale  of  spiritual  eiislaice  between  desld 
and  Judgment  are  distinctly  described  as  thp 
general  and  popular  belief,  the  most  importsjit 
use  of  the  book  consists  in  the  lestimony  which  il 
bean  to  the  Jewish  ida  of  the  Meuiah,  wba  a 
herein  clearly  and  fainiliarly  denomiriaied  by  tbr 
appellation  of  the  Son  of  God — at  well  as  to  tie 
belief  that  preriouily  to  his  appearance  on  earth 
he  existed  in  heaven. 

Dr.  Lee  (ut  mpra)  ia  strongly  of  opinion  fiul 
the  author  of  this  book  was  contemponxy  with 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Enoch,  or  rather  thai 
bodi  theae  booka  were  written  by  one  and  the  woe 
ippear  that  Joaepfaus  an 
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ion  of  tbe  entire  Scripturas  Id 
Em.  It  is  well  known  that  tbe  Rabhiiw  hair  i 
tradition,  preKrred  in  the  Talmud,  that  en  tbr 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  Eiia  assembled  a  col- 
lege of  120  literati,  known  by  Ibe  name  of  Iht 
Great  Synagogue,  for  the  purpose  of  coIlecliDf 
and  arranging  Ihe  Scriptum.  Among  the  mem- 
bers are  enumerated  Daniel,  Shailiach,  Hohaek 
and  Abednegcs  Haggal,  Zechariah,  Bna,  aol 
Nehemiah,  and  Simon  the  Just.  Eira,  who,  the; 
say,  was  the  same  with  Ihe  prophet  Halachi,  tbef 
represent  a*  the  first,  and  Simon  the  JusI,  its  l>li« 
surviving  member,  as  Ihe  last  pttsideot  rf  1^ 
college.  Tliey  fiirther  represent  all  these  emimW 
raen  as  living  at  the  same  period,  under  Dsriu 
Hystatpli,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  tbe  Koe 
Datiiu  who  was  subdued  by  Alexander,  and  il" 
as  that  Artaienes  who  sent  Ezra  and  Nehouii 
to  Jerusalem.      Daniel    is   thus   made  Is  bar' 
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lived  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
Simon  the  Just  they  hold  to  be  the  same  with 
Jadduah,  the  high-priest,  who  received  Alexander 
in  Jerusalem.  To  this  synagogue  the  Rabbins 
ascribe  the  formation  of  the  canon,  to  which  they 
add  that  its  members  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets,  Daniel  and  Esther,  while  Ezra 
wrote  the  book  bearing  his  name,  and  the  genea- 
logies in  Chronicles  down  to  his  time  (^Bava 
Baihrd),  Jahn!  (Einleitung,  28)  supposes  that 
as  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this  synagogue,  all  that  can  be  meant 
is,  that  the  canon  was  settled  by  Ezra  and  the 
others  named  as  members  of  the  synagogue,  and 
closed  by  Simon,  who  filled  the  office  of  high- 
priest  for  nine  years  till  bis  death,  b.c.  292 
(Kusebius,  Chron,),  But,  in  addition  to  this, 
tliere  was  a  current  opinion  among  the  early 
Christian  writers  to  the  effect  that  the  law  having 
been  burned  at  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Ezra  restored  the  whole  from 
memory,  or  by  divine  inspiration.  This  notion 
of  a  revision  or  restoration  of  the  Scriptures, 
founded  on  the  statement  of  the  Pseudo-Ezra, 
was  looked  upon  as  an  undoubted  fact  by  Irenasus 
(^Advert,  Heeres.  iii.  25) ;  TertuUian  {De  Habit 
Mulier.  cap.  1.  p.  3,  (  25) ;  Clemens  Alexandii- 
nus  {Strom,  i.  329,  .330,  342) ;  Basil  (Epiat  ad 
Chiion,  Paris,  1839,  ii.  pt  i.  p.  184; ;  Chrysostom 
(^001.  viii.  in  Heb.) ;  Jerome  (Cont.  Hehid.) ; 
Augustine  (De  Mirabilibtu  Scrip,  ii.  33)j  toe 
author  of  the  SynopaU  {op,  Athanas,  ii.  p.  124); 
Theodoret  {Preef.  Com.  in  Cant.) ;  and  Leontius 
of  Byzantium  {De  Sectia,  p.  42S).  It  was  re- 
vived by  Spinoza  {Tract,  TheoL  polit  ch.  8, 
9)  and  other  modem  sceptics,  who  sought  to 
undermine  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  by 
ascribing  their  composition  to  Ezra  (in  refutation 
of  which  opinion  see  the  Iniroductiona  of  Carpzov, 
Eichhom,  Jahn,  and  De  Wette),  and  who  referred, 
in  proof  of  their  theory,  to  certain  passages  which 
seem  to  betraj  a  later  date  than  that  usually 
ascribed  to  the  composition  of  these  books. 

Dean  Prideaux,  who  observes  {Connexion, 
part  i.,  b.  v.)  that  '  it  would  shock  the  faith  of 
the  whole  should  it  be  held  that  it  owed  its 
present  being  to  such  a  revival,  it  being  obvious 
for  sceptical  persons  to  object  that  he  who  should 
be  said  thus  to  revise  it,  then  forged  the  whole^* 
has  formed  out  of  these  traditions  a  hypothesis, 
which,  although  resting  on  no  historic  basis,  has 
met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  its  fup> 
posed  probability.  He  assumes  that  Ezra  settled 
tlie  canon  up  to  his  time,  and  was  the  probable 
author  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Esther,  which, 
together  with  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Malachi, 
were  added  by  Simon  the  Just,  by  whom  the 
canon  was  closed  in  the  commencement  of  tlie 
third  century  before  Christ  As,  however,  men- 
tion is  made  in  Nehemiah  of  Darius,  who  lived 
a  century  later  than  Ezra,  and  of  Jadduah,  who 
died  two  yean  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  and  as  the  genealogy  in  Chronicles  is 
brought  down  to  about  the  year  b.c.  300,  which 
circumstances  have  induced  some  to  ascribe  the 
writing  of  these  books  to  a  period  not  more  an- 
cient than  the  era  of  Alexander,  Prideaux  looks 
upon  tliese  passages  as  late  additions  or  interpo- 
lations, added  by  those  who  completed  the  canon ; 
which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Jahn  {Introd.\  al- 
though he  conceives  the  author  not  to  have  been 
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Ezra.  Dean  Prideaux,  in  fine,  supposes  that  Ezra 
gave  a  new  edition  of  the  Scriptures,  corrected 
the  errors  of  transcribers,  adding  what  appeared 
necessary  for  illustrating,  correcting,  or  com- 
pleting them,  changing  names,  and  supplying 
what  was  wanting.  He  further  maintains  that 
Ezra  was  the  author  of  several  interpolations  in 
all  the  books  which  passed  his  examination,  and 
Simon  the  Just  in  all  the  rest,  which  were  added 
afterwards  (see  the  authorities  in  Buxtorf  *s  Tibe- 
rius, c.  xi.  p.  103).  By  this  hypothesis,  which  is 
a  modification  of  the  ancient  idea,  he  endea- 
vours to  meet  the  objection  raised  against  these 
books,  and  to  supply  by  ingenious  conjectures  a 
deficiency  where  Scripture  and  history  axe  silent. 
The  reader  will  find  some  animadversions  on 
Prideaux^s  hypothesis  by  the  author  of  the  article 
Thiologie,  in  the  Encyclopedie,  who  maintains 
that  the  pretended  Great  Synagogue  had  no  divine 
and  infallible  authority  to  decide  upon  and  close 
the  canon.  Eichhom  thinks  it  possible  that 
Simon  the  Just  has  been  confoundeu  in  the  Tal- 
mudical  fable  with  Simon  the  Maccabee,  as  he 
supposes  that  all  the  books  in  the  canon  could  not 
have  been  written  so  early  as  the  time  of  Simon 
the  Just,  but  that  the  canon  may  have  been  closetl 
under  Simon  the  Maccabee  (b.c.  141-135).  St. 
Jerome  mistakes  him  for  Simeon,  the  contemporary 
of  our  Saviour.  [Maccabbxs;  Wisdom  of  Si- 
rach;  Synaoooub.] 

Although  Esdras  is  included  in  the  6th  article 
among  the  other  books  read  for  edification,  &c. 
(Dbutbro-Canonical),  it  will  be  observed  that 
no  lessons  are  taken  from  it  in  the  offices  of  the 
church  of  England.  References  are,  however, 
made  ftom  it  in  the  Authorized  Version  to  pa- 
rallel passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
Grabe  and  others  have  conceived  that  ^is  was 
the  book  cited  as  the  <  Wisdom  of  God '  (Luc 
xi.  9,  oomp.  with  4  Esdras  i.  32).— W.  W.  . 

ESHBAAL.       [ISHBOSHBTH.] 

1.  ESHCOL  (Sbi^S ;  Sept.  'Eax*^),  one  of 
the  Amoritish  chiefs  with  whom  Abraham  was  in 
alliance  when  his  camp  was  near  Hebron,  and 
who  joined  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of  Chedor- 
laomer  and  his  allies,  for  tlie  rescue  of  Lot  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  24). 

2.  ESHCOL.  The  name  of  the  valley  in 
which  the  Hebrew  spies  obtained  the  fine  cluster 
of  grapes  which  they  took  back  with  them,  home 
'  on  a  staff  between  two,^  as  a  specimen  of  the 
fraits  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num.  xiii.  24).  The 
cluster  was  doubtless  large ;  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  carried  in  this  manner,  does  not,  as  usually 
understood,  imply  that  the  bunch  was  as  much 
as  two  men  could  carry,  seeing  that  it  was  pro- 
bably so  carried  to  prevent  its  being  bruised  in  the 
joumey.  The  valley  of  Eshcol  probably  took  its 
name  from  the  distinguished  Amorite  already 
mentioned,  and  is  hence  to  be  sought  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hebron.  Accordingly  the  valley 
through  which  lies  the  commencement  of  the  road 
from  Hebron  to  Jerusalem  is  indicated  as  that  of 
Eshcol.  This  valley  is  now  full  of  vineyards  and 
olive-yards ;  the  former  chiefly  in  the  valley  itself, 
the  latter  up  the  sides  of  the  enclosing  hills. 
'  These  vineyards  are  still  very  fine,  and  produce 
the  finest  and  largest  grapes  in  all  the  country.' 
(Robinson,  i.  317). 


ESHEL  (S^),  aim  Ekhu.  and  Aiihh, 
occun  in  three  plaoo  of  Scripture,  in  one  of 
wbich,  in  our  Aullioriieil  Venion,  it  it  tea- 
deietl  grove,  and  in  tha  other  two  trta.  Celiitu 
(Hitnbol.  i.  933)  naintBini  (hat  hvK  hu 
alwap  a  genera!,  and  not  a  ipecific  ligniB- 
cation,  and  that  it  i«  properly  truuUted  tree. 
Thi*,  u  Hated  by  Rosenmilller,  hai  been  ntii- 
facloril;  nfuled  by  Hichaelii  in  hii  Suppiem. 
p.  IM,  ir  we  compare  the  pa«agaa  in  vhich 
tlie  void  eshtl  occun,  w«  dull  tee  that  there  ia 
DO  necenlly  for  coniidering  it  a  gcnnie  term : 
the  more  wi,  u  we  find  In  the  Arabic  a  name 
very  limilar  to  it,  and  applied  lo  a  tree  of 
which  the  character  and  propoties  would  point 
it  out  aa  likely  to  atlnct  notice  in  the  aitua- 
tiona  where  ethti  ii  mentiooed.  The  Snt  notice 
of  thit  tree  ii  in  Qen.  xxi.  33,  ■  And  Abraliam 
planted  a  ^rotw  (uAtC)  in  Beecihebe,  and  called 
then  oo  the  name  of  the  Laid.'  Tbe  wcond 
notice  ii  in  I  Sam.  uiL  6  :  '  Now  Saul  abode  in 
Gibeab  tuider  a  trte  (uAel)  in  Ramab,  having 
bii  Riear  in  hie  hand,  and  all  bit  wivaiite  were 
■tanding  about  him.'  Under  neb  a  tree  alio  be 
and  fail  eona  weie  buried,  fer  it  ia  wid  (1  Sam. 
ixii.  13),  '  And  they  tooli  theit  bonea,  and 
buried  diem  under  a  free  (uAel)  at  Jabeih,  and 
Jaitad  Kren  dayi.'  In  the  paiallel  paMage  ot 
I  Cbnm.  I.  12,  tiw  woid  aloA  i>  employed.  Hi) 
■ignifia  a  '  terebinth  tiee,'  but  ii  tiaulated  '  oak ' 
in  the  Authuiiisd  Vernon  :  ■  They  aitae,  all  the 
valiant  men,  and  took  away  the  body  of  Saul, 
and  the  bodiei  of  hia  aona,  and  brought  them  to 
Jabedi,  and  burned  their  bonea  under  the  oak  in 
Jabeab,  and  laated  aeven  daya.' 


-^mm^" 


■M.    [Tuauiili 

C^iua  baa  quoted  •everal  autboriliea  in  aup' 
port  of  hia  opinion  that  cihtl  ii  uied  in  a  generic 
ienie,aa  R.  David  Kimchi,  who  remarka, 'ficAsf 
eat  nomen  generale  omni  arbori;'  and  with  re- 
ference to  the  pasaage  in  Oened'ia,  ■  Et  plantarit 
£icbel,  h.  m.  interpielatiiT :  et  plaulavit  pton- 
lationem.'  So  Roaenmliller.  tbougli  canaidering 
the  tenn  to  be  apeciflc,  aaya^  ^  We  have  the  testi- 
mony of  Rahhi  Jonali  or  Abulwalid,  in  his  He- 
breta-AnUiic  Leziam,  that  the  Arabic  teim  athle 


ii  not  nnfrequcntly  naed  for  any  hu(e  liK,ti 
waa  the  word  ahtl  \>y  (be  later  Hcbtewi.'  lie 
won!  aOdt  which  ia  cited,  ia  no  doubt  tbe  iaik 
JjI  ami  or  a&ul  The  letter  i,U  ia  the  bonk 
letterof  the  Arabic  alphabet:  ill  legitimaknm 
appean  tobe  (hat  of  (A  in  tbeEnglufawofdUiv, 
but  in  the  mouth  of  a  Tur^  Syrian,  Efyfliui, 
Penian,  and  a  native  of  Hindoo^tao,  it  ii  oda 
pronounced  like  an  i  li^)ed,  or  not  to  be  dila- 
guiahed  from  that  cbaractc.  In  a  few  inatiKa 
it  i«  pnmounced  like  t  (Bichaidaon,  Prvtim  mi 
Arabic  Dietionary).    In  Aat  work  ^Jji  ul  ■ 


applied  to  fanu  (an  artunaa  nia 
akj  in   India,  aa  to  T.  orianmii  i> 


JiU 


""/s- 


KtM^  tbe  tamariak  buih,  widi  'jKamit'ii 
gux  ai  IhePaniaii  aynanpt 
Tbe  tamaritk  and  ita  pniducti  were  highly  nliad 
by  (be  Araba  for  their  medicinal  propartis,  ad 
are  daeribed  in  aeveial  placea  under  diSm 
namea  in  Avicoina ;  (he  plant  being  nabai 
under  taorfit,  and  the  galla,  which  are  oAn 
found  on  it,  under  joux-cj-loirrja,  but  whidi  la 
alao  called  chamaeeh  or  iumuteeX.  1^ 
adopt  much  of  the  deecription  of  Dioaoriihi. 
though  the  tranalation  of  Serapieai  no  doubt  <n 
in  making  atSel  tbe  imuntJi  of  (be  Greeks  lU  I 
Serapitsi  himself,  from  laaac  eboi  ^""T"')  Bf^ 
'  Atbel  otipeciea  tanuriaci.'  I 

we  (ball  Qtid  that  moat  of  them  mention  the  <xU 
Thua  Prosper  Alpinus  (Da  Plantu  .£f^  t 
ix.  Dt  Tamaritco  atle  twola)  girea  a  £|iB 
which  sufficiently  ahowa  that  it  muat  grow  la  lit 
Nte  of  a  large  tree :  ■  Alterum  ven>  tamatiad  ^ 
meaticum  goius  in  .Egypto  spectatur — qugd  li 
magnK  olivn  msgniludinem  creecit ;'  aid  B)i 
that  he  had  heard  of  itt  attaining,  in  anotte  I 
place.to  the  aiie  of  a  large  oak;  that  i(s  wood  «i  ' 
employed  for  making  a  variety  of  lesel^  and  >> 
charcoal  used  throughout  Egypt  and  Anbit; 
and  that  diCTerent  parti  of  it  vere  employid  i> 
medicincB.  So  Fonkal,  who  calla  the  (feda 
Tamariicuf  orienlalit,  givea,  atl  at  ia  Anbc  i 
name,  and  identifies  it  widi  TtTK,  say^  'Galh 
Tamaricis  in  officinia  uaurpantur  loco  fiuctBi' 
Bekn  (in  bis  Oiierv.  ii.  28),  n .  , 
^gjpto  humidia  et  siccionbiu  locia  ir 
naicuntur ;  illarum  oiim  ailvulo  perindt  ■ 
aridioribua  locia  repetiuntur  at^ue  in  buBul> 
littoribua.    Eia  autem  eicrcacentia  quunGiUu 

quin  rami  pro  pondere  tumpantur.'  In  Anba 
Burckhardt  found  tbe  bee  called  atiU  'a  It* 
neighbouibood  of  Medina,  and  ohaerra  dial  >l< 
Araba  cultivated  it  on  accoont  of  the  buiim  ^ 
ita  wood.  If  we  endeavour  to  trace  a  ■?"<<*  ^ 
tamariak  in  Syria,  we  shall  find  aome  dlSoihi, 
from  tbe  want  of  preciaim  in  tbe  inliinDaUs 
aupplied  by  travelfen  DO  aubiecU  of  Niliii>l 
History.  But  a  French  natuialiat,  M.  Bert  si" 
travelled  ihim  Cairo  lo  Mount  Sinai,  ami  ^ 
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tfaenoe  into  Syria,  has  gifen  ample  pn>oft  of  the 
existence  of  ipecies  of  tamarisk  in  these  regions. 
Thus  near  Sinai,  he  8a3rs,  *  Le  lendemain,  je  m  V 
van9ai  dans  la  valine  el  Cbeick,  presque  entidre- 
ment  couTerte  de  tamarix  mannifera.^  In  pro- 
oeeding  firom  Sues  to  Gaxa,  in  an  extensive  platn 
of  barten  sand,  be  again  finds  a  tamarisk ;  and 
further  on,  *  De  li  nous  arrivftmes  i  quelques 
dunes  de  sable,  ou  je  remarquai  de  tr^  gros 
Tamarix.*  On  die  bnfders  of  Palestme,  and  the 
day  befofe  reaching  Gasa,  he  says,  *  Veis  midi, 
nous  nous  arrfttAmes  dans  la  vall^  L6sare^  bord^e 
de  dunes  de  sable  mou?ant,  et  remplie  de  Ta- 
marisc  qui  ont  trois  i  quatre  metres  de  circon- 
furence^  et  de  douse  k  qumse  metres  de  hauteur  :* 
that  is,  in  the  very  country  in  which  Beersheha  is 
Buppoeed  to  hare  been  situated,  we  have  tamarisk 
traes,  now  called  attU,  where  the  e$hel  is  described 
as  having  been  planted. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  the  only  tree  which 
is  found  growing  among  the  ruins  of  Babylon 
is  a  tamarisk.  Thus,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kasr,  where  Ker  Porter  thought  he  saw  traces 
of  the  hanging  gardens,  there  stands  upon  an 
artificial  eminence  a  tree  to  which  the  Arabs  give 
the  name  of  athela.  It  is  a  species  of  tree  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  country.  Two  of  the  attend- 
ants of  Ker  Porter,  who  were  natives  of  Bender 
Bushire,  assured  him  that  there  are  trees  of  that 
kind  in  their  country,  which  attain  a  very  great 
age,  and  are  called  gaz.  *  The  one  in  question  is 
in  ap^rance  like  the  weeping-willow,  but  the 
trunk  is  hollow  through  age^  and  partly  shattered. 
The  Arabs  venerate  it  as  sacred,  in  consequence 
of  the  Calif  Ali  having  reposed  under  its  shade 
after  the  battle  of  Hillah*  (RosenmttUer,  Bibl, 
Geoff.  ii.  p.  20,  fhmi  Ker  Porter ;  comp.  Ains- 
worth*s  Rtiearchet,  p.  125).  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  present  writer  has  already  quoted  the  two 
names  here  given  as  applied  to  the  tamarisk,  in  a 
Persian  work  on  Bfateria  Medica,  published  in 
India. 

From  the  characteristics  of  the  tamarisk-tree 
of  the  East,  it  certainly  appears  as  likely  as  any  to 
bave  been  planted  in  Bwrsheba  by  Abraham, 
because  it  is  one  of  ^e  few  trees  which  will 
lourish  and  grow  to  a  great  size  even  in  the 
md  desert.  It  has  also  a  name  in  Arabic,  and, 
rery  similar  to  the  Hebrew  esheL  Besides  the 
advantage  of  afiording  shade  in  a  hot  country, 
t  is  also  esteemed  on  account  of  the  excellence 
>f  its  wood,  which  is  converted  into  charcoal. 
rt  is  no  less  valuable  on  account  of  the  galls 
irith  which  its  branches  are  odea  loaded,  and 
vhich  are  nearly  as  astringent  as  oak-galls.  It 
s  also  one  of  those  trees  which  were  esteemed  by 
he  ancients,  being  the  ftvpfxti  of  Theophrastus, 
iKoscorides,  &c.  *  Hanc  enim  vaticinaturi  manu 
^tabant,  ut  Apollo  in  Lesbo^  inde  Myricetu 
lictus,  &c*  To  this  they  were  probably  led,  as 
n  some  other  instances,  by  flndmg  that  it  was 
isteemed  in  those  eastern  countries,  from  which 
nuch  of  their  information  and  opinions  were,  in 
be  first  instancy  derived.  The  only  difficulty 
s  to  ascertain  the  exact  species  found  in  the 
everal  situations  we  have  iiraicated — a  difficulty 
rhich  arises  from  their  similarity  to  one  another, 
endering  it  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
hem  in  the  state  f]f  dried  specimens.  Ehrenberg^ 
rho  has  most  recently  investigated  the  species, 
ives  a  tamarix  tetragyna  as  a  species  of  Syria, 
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and  r.  critniaUt  of  Forskal  as  the  species  found 
in  Arabia,  Perria,  and  India,  and  T.  arborea  ds 
a  variety  cf  T,  ffoUia  found  near  Cairo.  But 
as  they  are  all  so  similar,  any  of  the  arboreous 
species  or  varieties  which  flourish  in  the  most 
barren  situations,  would  have  the  name  tuul  ap- 
plied to  it,  and  this  name  would  appear  to  an 
Arab  of  those  r^oos  the  most  appropriate  trans- 
lation for  ethely  in  the  passage  where  Abraham  is 
described  as  planting  a  tree,  and  calling  on  tiie 
name  of  the  Lord,  the  everlasting  GhKL— J.  F.  R. 
ESSENES  QEtnniyoC),  one  of  the  three  great 
Jewish  sects,  of  which  the  other  two  were  the  Phari- 
sees and  the  Sadducees.  The  derivation  of  the 
name  Essenes  is  by  no  means  certain.  Philo(C2iMN^ 
omnif  probus  iiber,  (  12)  deduces  it  from  Zatos, 
*  holy."  Some  have  found  its  origin  in  the  Chaldee 
word  KDK, '  to  heal ;'  supporting  their  opinion  by 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  Enenes  were  a  class 
of  men  who  professed  to  heal  both  mind  and  body. 
De  Wette  gives   the  preference  to  the  Syriac 

<  mrn^y  signifying  ' pious.* 

These  sects  sprung  up  in  the  decline  of  the 
Jewish  state,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
influenced  in  their  rise  and  spreetd  not  less  by  as- 
cetic philosophy  than  by  the  national  degradation 
and  the  decay  of  nvirality.  In  all  states  religion 
comes  first,  for  it  is  spontaneous,  the  natural 
answer  of  the  heart  to  God.  Philosophy  is  an 
after-thought,  an  act  and  an  achievement  of  the 
reasoning  fiuculty,  which,  if  it  has  sometimes 
purified,  has  also  sophisticated  religion. 

While  the  Pharisees  gave  their  countenance  to 
sustain  the  past,  with  all  its  transmitted  influences, 
indiscriminately,  and  the  Sadducees  adhered 
rigidly  to  the  ancient  Mosaic  institutions,  to  the 
rejection  of  what  was  traditionary  and  adven- 
titious, the  Essenes  attempted  to  form  a  third 
way,  which,  without  neglecting  the  past,  should 
bring  new  and  powerful  appliances  to  bear  on 
the  actual  ills  of  society ;  seeking  not  merely  to 
reform  and  repair,  but  rather  to  heal  and  revive. 
For  this  purpose  they  gave  diemselves  up  to  a 
contemplative  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  to  those 
labours  by  which  only  thought  and  pactice  can 
be  united  in  harmony,  and  the  good  which  God 
designed  be  wrought  out  for  man.  Making  small 
account  of  the  outward  observances  of  the  Pha- 
risee, and  standing  religiously  aloof  from  die 
scepticism  and  narrow  worldly  spirit  of  his  oppo- 
nent the  Sadducee,  (he  Essenes  aimed  at  some- 
thing practical — sought  to  originate  an  influence 
which  should  stem  the  advance  of  corruption,  and 
pour  a  sanatory  and  life-giving  power  into  the 
veins  of  society.  For  this  purpose  they  founded 
a  brotherhood,  devised  institutions,  and  became 
the  earliest  example,  if  not  the  actual  parent,  of 
all  the  teeming  brood  of  hermits,  monks,  fnars, 
and  nuns,  which  have  since  been  seen.  They 
were  a  moral  and  religious  order,  while  the  Pha- 
risees partook  more  of  ue  character  of  a  party  (in 
the  modem  and  political  sense  of  the  word),  and 
the  Sadducees  exhibited  not  a  few  of  the  features 
of  a  sect. 

Tlie  Essenes  were  ascetics.  The  ordiiuuy  plea- 
sures of  life  they  avoided  as  something  morally 
bad,  and  held  self-control  and  freedom  from  tlie 
slavery  of  the  passions  to  be  virtue.  Marriage 
they  despised.  Selecting  among  the  diildren  of 
others  those  whom  they  considered  the  most  pro- 
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mising,  they  endeavouml  to  fonn  them  according 
to  their  own  model.  In  thU  cooduct  they  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  not  so  much  by  any  ab- 
solute disapproval  of  wedded  life  and  its  natural 
fruits,  as  by  feara  and  cautions,  which  the  immoral 
character  of  their  age  may  in  some  degree  have 
justifled.  Riches,  too,  they  held  in  contempt 
Whatever  they  had  they  were  ready  to  share  with 
others.  Superfluity  was  unknown  hi  a  community 
where  all  things  were  held  in  common.  As  aoon 
as  a  new-comer  was  received  among  them,  he  put 
his  property,  whatever  it  was,  into  the  common 
stock ;  or,  if  he  had  little  or  nothing,  his  wants 
were  ihence  gratuitously  supplied.  Neither  riches 
nor  poverty,  therefore,  were  Known  in  their  body. 
None  bad  less,  ncHie  more  than  enough. 

Stewards  were  appointed  by  them,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  take  due  care  of  what  in  each  case 
was  entrusted  to  them,  not  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual advantage,  but  for  the  common  good. 

Dwelling  as  they  did  in  various  cities,  they 
would  from  time  to  time  have  to  enter  places 
where,  as  individuals,  they  were  miknown ;  but, 
true  to  their  principle  of  a  community  of  goods, 
the  brethren  m  any  strange  city  received  and 
entertained  them  the  same  as  if  they  had  come  to 
tlieir  own  property.  Scarcely  any  occasicm  was 
there^  in  consequence,  fur  making  provision  when 
they  travelled;  and  tliey  appear  to  have  taken 
Doming  with  them  except  weapons  of  defence, 
which  they  judged  the  insecurity  of  the  country 
rendered  necessary.  In  order  that  travellers 
might  by  no  possibility  suffer  want  or  experience 
disappointment,  there  was  in  every  city  one  of  the 
brethren,  who  was  specially  charged  to  provide 
them  with  food,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries. 
Tliese  duties  of  hospitality,  however,  could  not 
have  been  so  cmerous  then  as  they  would  under 
similar  circumstances  be  now,  if  what  Josephus 
states  is  to  be  taken  literally,  that  the  Essenes  did 
not  change  their  shoes  or  garments  till  they  were 
worn  out  and  tattered.  Buying  and  selling,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  unknown  among  than  : 
give  and  take  was  their  simple  plan,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  observed  no  less  between  the 
members  of  different  communities  than  between 
those  of  the  same. 

The  account  which  Josei^us  has  giyea  of  their 
pious  exercises^  and  of  their  daily  engagements,  is 
no  less  striking  than  it  is  in  strict  agreement  with 
their  ascetic  character  in  general.  Rising  before 
the  sun,  they  abstained  from  all  ordinary  conver- 
sation, and  put  up  their  ancestral  prayers,  not 
forgetting  to  beg  for  a  renewal  of  the  light  of  day. 
Then,  under  the  supervision  of  curators  or  fore- 
men, they  proceedetl  to  exercise  each  tme  the  art 
in  which  he  was  skilled,  labouring  diligently  till 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon.  Then  assembling 
together,  and  being  covered  with  white  veils,  they 
bathed  in  cold  water ;  after  which,  entering  their 
refectory  with  certain  religious  solemnities,  they 
quietly  seated  themselves,  when  there  being  set 
before  each  of  them  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  single 
plate  of  one  sort  of  food,  and  a  priest  having  in- 
voked the  divine  blessing,  they  proceeded  to  take 
refreshment  When  the  repast  was  over  the  same 
priest  made  an  offering  of  thanks  to  the  Gbeat 
Benefactor  of  the  world,  and  the  brethren  all  re- 
turned to  their  several  employments.  These  being 
terminated  in  ^e  evening,  another  meal  with  simi- 
lar observances  was  partaken  by  all  in  common. 
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These  set  regulations,  and  their  modento  m 
eating,  produced  a  regularity  and  order  vlt^ 
appeared  something  mysterious  to  the  munitiated: 
a  feeling  which  was  enhanced  by  the  law  wbid, 
forbidding  any  one  to  speak  unless  in  his  taa, 
kept  their  abodes  free  from  confusion,  and  ««• 
taiued  a  tranquillity  which  was  enuDieotl;  cm- 
ducive  to  the  exercise  of  the  head  aod  tbe 
heart 

Their  entire  manner  of  life^  indeed,  was  sa^eet 
to  the  strictest  rule.  Only  in  their  minJitraiigBi 
of  charity  were  they  left  free  to  the  spoDtaDSoai 
movementa  and  impulses  of  tbeir  breasts.  Lot, 
however,  a  species  of  nepotism  should  miflgiii4k 
their  hand  in  dispensing  mercy,  and  thus  nil- 
apply  and  waste  tlie  common  resources,  th^vee 
prohibited  from  giving  succour  to  any  of  tbes 
Kindred  who  might  be  in  need,  unless  nuda  tfai 
supervision  of  their  overseers. 

Next  to  God,  Moses  was  the  object  of  tfadr 
reverent  homage.  To  blaspheme  the  name  of 
Moies  was  a  capital  offencew  As  might  be  a- 
pected,  tbeir  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  vat 
strict  than  ordinary.  Their  food  they  cooked  tbc 
day  before.  On  the  Sabbath  they  would  not  re- 
move a  vessel  from  its  place,  even  fw  the  not 
pressing  wants  of  nature. 

If,  indeed,  all  may  be  believed  which  Joseplua 
relates  touching  their  opinions,  a  pious  and  idf- 
denying  life  on  their  part  was  any  thing  Irt 
unnatural.  According  to  him,  they  reganled  tk 
body  as  frail  and  corruptible,  but  the  soul « 
living  for  ever.  Ascetism  was  the  necessary  r- 
sult  of  their  conviction  that  soula  came  wt  d 
the  most  subtle  air,  Arom  it»  loftiest  empyivini. 
and  are  lodged  in  bodies  as  in  prisons,  from  wbkk 
when  once  set  free,  they  rejoice  and  soar  away  o 
their  native  regions.  After  death  punitfanetf 
awaits  the  bad,  blessedness  the  good ;  ea^  is 
their  own  place.  The  fear  of  the  one  and  tk 
hope  of  the  other  exerted,  tiiey  believed,  a  motf 
salutary  influence  on  the  actions  of  m^  vluif 
yet  in  this  state  of  being.  <  These,*  adds  Josepbu^ 
*  are  the  divine  doctrines  of  the  Essenes  about  ^ 
soul,  which  lay  an  unavoidable  bait  for  sneb  m 
have  once  had  a  taste  of  their  philosophy.* 

They  even  made  pretensions  to  the  pfi  of  pi«* 
phecy,  drawing  their  light  from  reading  tbeacffi 
books,  especially  from  the  study  of  the  propb^ 
writings,  and  from  the  careful  and  dihgCDt  ok 
of  purifications.    Dean  Aldrich  enumerates  tine 
successful  efforts  of  this  kind,  as  nanated  bf 
Josephus  (note  to  Whiston^s  TranaL  Jew,  Wtr.  o- 
12),  who  himself  aswrts  <  it  is  but  seldom  t^ 
they  miss  in  their  predictions.*     It  would  bin 
been  surprising  if,  aided  by  their  acbolan^  no  ks 
than  by  '  the  chapter  of  accidenta,*  they  had  art 
sometimes  proved  true  prophets,  especially  if  tfa(f 
were  accustomed  to  do  as  did  one  of  them,  wH 
thinking  he  had  fiiiled  in  prophesying  the  doth 
of  one  Antigonus,  thus  oompUiiied  to  a  niuDenitf 
band  of  pupils,  who  were  not  likely  to  be  d«sf  t* 
their  teacher*s  wishes  : — '  O  strange !   it  is  g«4 
for  me  to  die  now,  since  truth  is  dead  befbie  v^ 
and  somewhat  that  I  have  forelo)d  halh  ftv^ 
false ;  for  this  Antigonus  is  thia  day  alire^  ^ 
ought  to  have  died  thia  day ;  and  the  place  wbflc 
he  ought  to  be  slain  was  Strato's  tower,  wbic^* 
at  the  distance  of  six  hundred   furlflog*^ 
where  we  are.*     News,  however,  in  time  aiiiM 
which  relieved  the  maater*a  dcrjectioi^  umI  <^ 
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blisbed  die  prophet*s — shal]  we  say  veracity,  or 
influence  f  Aotigoniu  was  dead  (Joseph.  De  Bell, 
Jud.13.5), 

Their  purroita,  trades,  and  professions  were 
such  as  conduce  to  human  good.  They  tilled 
the  ground ;  they  made  useful  articles ;  they  bted 
and  pastured  cattle:  but  in  the  fabrication  of 
anns  they  took  no  part.  Even  peaceful  pusuits 
which  ministered  to  vice  they  carefully  avoided. 
It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  some  of 
their  notions  bordered  on  extravagance,  and  that 
some  of  their  practices  betrayed  a  fostidiooaness 
which  amounts  to  the  ridiculous. 

In  morals  they  seem  to  have  attained  no  ordi- 
nary excellence.  Over  anger  ^ey  kept  a  guard 
like  just  stewards.  All  the  passions  they  knew 
how  to  restrain.  They  were  eminent  for  fidelity, 
and  ministers  of  peace.  Their  word  was  more  to 
be  trusted  than  some  men's  oaths.  Swearing  in- 
deed they  studiously  avoided,  alleging,  with  no 
small  reason,  that  the  man  is  already  condemned 
who  cannot  be  believed  without  an  oath. 

The  great  aim  of  thdr  inquiries,  whether  they 
searched  the  books  of  the  ancients  or  studied  the 
virtues  of  plants,  was  to  gather  such  lesscms  of 
wisdom  as  might  render  th«n  able  to  administer, 
like  skilful  i£ysicians,  to  the  maladies  both  of 
the  mind  and  the  body. 

Persons  who  are  convicted  of  heinous  crimes 
are  expelled  from  their  society.  Of  those  ^us 
excommunicated,  some  perish  miserably ;  others 
are  received  back  only  when  they  have  undergone 
the  severest  punishment  which  want  and  wretch- 
edness can  inflict ;  for,  being  still  under  the  vows 
and  r^ulations  of  their  order,  they  are  prohibited 
from  all  food  but  such  as  the  niggard  products  of 
spontaneous  vegetation  may  supply. 

Admission  into  their  communities  was  not  easy. 
A  noviciate  of  twelve  mcmths  was  imposed,  in 
Older  that  it  might  be  ascertained  how  far  the 
candidate  was  able  to  endure  the  rigours  of  the 
system.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year  those  who 
are  approved  are  habited  in  white,  and  receive  a 
girdle  and  a  sort  of  small  hatchet,  being  made 
*  partakers  of  the  waters  of  purification,*  that  is, 
probably,  baptised.  A  fiirther  probation  of  two 
years  must  be  uudorgone.  If  die  novice  is  then 
found  worthy  he  is  admitted  into  the  society. 
Certain  vows,*  however,  are  first  to  be  taken — a 

*  If  the  long  passage  in  Josephus  respecting 
the  EiSseiies  is  now  as  it  was  when  it  left  the  his* 
torian^s  hand,  there  seems  on  the  face  of  it  a 
narked  contradiction  in  what  he  says  about  oath- 
aking — making  them  in  one  instance  eschew 
ttUfas  altogether,  and  in  another  take  oaths  of  the 
nost  solemn  nature  and  widest  application.  The 
vndering  which  we  have  given  in  the  text, '  vow,* 
eeniB  justified  by  die  nature  of  the  communities 
rhich  they  formed — a  sort  of  monastic  life ;  and 
>y  usages  which,  at  least  at  a  later  date,  we  know 
9  bare  been  connected  with  such  institutions. 
L*be  rendering,  however,  is  not  unaccompanied 
ritb  difficulties. 

Staudlin  (Sittenlekre  Jem,  i.  460),  referring  to 
le  fact  that  it  was  only  the  novices  from  whom 
\i'is  vow  or  oath  was  exacted,  supposes  that  it 
rsa  imly  an  oath  which  they  took  (Josephus 
n-ms  it  *  leaHiil  oaths,'  tpKovs  Bfunnn  ^uc(68e»} ; 
iid  that  ^is  was  the  last  oath  they  swore— sworn 
I  candidafeesy  not  as  Etsenes^/or  that  those  who 


proceeding  which  seems  scarcely  compatible  with 
what  the  same  authority  tells  us  regarding  the 
aversion  d  the  Essenes  to  oaths.  These  vows  or 
oaths  bind  the  neophyte  to  exercise  piety  towards 
God  and  justice  towards  men ;  to  hate  die  bad 
and  assist  the  good ;  to  harm  no  one,  eidier  of  his 
own  accord  or  by  die  command  of  others ;  to  be 
faithful  to  all  men,  especially  to  such  as  are  in 
authority ;  to  love  trutn  and  reprove  the  liar ;  to 
keep  his  hands  clean  iVom  theft,  and  his  soul 
pure  from  unlawful  gain;  to  conceal  nothing 
from  the  brodierhood,  and  reveal  to  others  none  of 
their  secrets,  not  even  should  life  thereby  be  put 
in  peril;  to  transmit  the  Essene  doctrines  un- 
changed to  others;  to  preserve  their  books  and 
the  names  of  their  officers  {HyytKot,  angels)  in 
strict  secrecy. 

When  the  time  of  their  preparatory  trial  is 
come  to  an  end,  the  newly-admitted  brethren  are 
distributed  among  four  classes.  Still  a  distinc- 
tion is  observed.  If  all  are  now  Essenes,  some 
are  younger  than  others ;  and  the  distinction  of 
age  is  so  rigidly  observed  that,  if  a  senior  do  but 
touch  a  junior  brother,  the  first  must  undergo  a 
purification  by  water,  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
m  contact  with  a  foreigner. 

All  events,  the  destiny  of  man  not  less  than 
otho-  things,  the  Essenes  referred  to  the  ordinations 
of  die  Divine  will,  without,  nevertheless,  attempt- 
ing to  deny  human  freedom.  It  is  not  with  phi- 
losophical precision  that  they  spoke  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  with  a  view  to  pious  edification  they 
taught  that  everything  depended  on  a  certain 
Fate,  which  was  lord  of  all,  without  which  nothing 
happens  to  man. 

They  did  not  ofier  oblations  in  die  Temple  at 
Jerusalem,  though  they  sometimes  sent  presents 
thither.  A  pure  heart  they  held  to  be  the  best 
offering.  Religious  ablutions  they  considered 
acts  of  holiness. 

They  had  no  slaves ;  all  were  free,  serving  one 
another.  They  repudiated  lordship  as  unjust,  as 
destructive  of  natural  equality,  as  irreligious,  as 
opposed  to  the  laws  of  nature.  Nature  they  held 
to  he  the  common  mother  and  instructress  of  all ; 
and  with  them  all  men  were  brethren,  not  in 
name,  but  in  reality. 

Thus,  while  they  were  careful  to  preserve  a 
practical  subordination  in  their  communities, 
without  which  social  existence  is  an  impossibility, 
those  who  were  highest  amongst  them  held  office 
merely  for  the  common  good,  and  in  themselves 
were  neither  richer  nor  lietter  clad  than  others, 
nor  had  they  any  political  power. 

They  did  not  admit  logic  among  their  studies, 
since,  in  their  opinion,  it  does  nothing  for  the  fur- 
therance of  virtue.  Metaphysics  they  avoided, 
as  relating  to  subjects  which  are  too  high  for 
man ;  yet  they  made  an  exception  in  favour  of 
those  branches  which  refer  to  the  existence  of  God 
and  the  creation  of  the  world.  Morality — the 
morality  which  they  by  their  own  process  learnt 
from  Moses — was  the  chief  object  of  their  studious 
care. 

Pliny  {Hist,  Nat,  v.  17)  seems  to  have  been 
much  struck  widi  the  Essenes.     'They  dwell,*  he 


were  really  Essenes  swore  not  at  all.  There 
seems,  however,  no  little  inconsistency  in  re- 
quiring of  the  scholar  that  which  the  master  con- 
demned and  ahunoed. 
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uyi, '  along  the  Dead  Sea,  avoiding  such  proxi- 
mity to  its  waten  at  would  be  hurtful.  They 
are  a  solitary  people  and  more  wonderful  tiian 
any  other,  as  they  are  withmit  females,  emanci- 
pated from  sexual  intercourse,  having  no  money, 
dwellers  amid  palm-groves.  Theb  community 
is  daily  renewed  by  new  comers — persons  who  are 
weary  of  liie,  and  who  flee  to  their  retreats  from 
its  stormy  waves.  Thus  a  people  among  whom 
a  birth  is  never  known  remams  (incredible  as  it 
may  appear)  unimpaired  through  successive  ages : 
so  nrolific  to  them  is  the  weariness  of  life  which 
is  relt  by  others.* 

Philo  (Quod  omnitprobui  Ubmr^  }  12)  agrees 
with  Pliny  in  representing  them  as  fleeing  fnnn 
the  ordinary  dwellings  of  men,  and  living  to- 
gether in  villages  or  establishments  specially  erected 
by  and  for  themselves. 

The  same  writer  speaks,  in  terms  similar  to 
those  employed  by  Josephus,  of  their  religious 
views  ana  spirit  They  did  not  sacrifice  animals. 
They  were  very  observant  of  institutions  andpmo- 
tices  received  from  their  fathers,  which,  especially 
ou  the  seventh  day,  they  taught  to  their  disciples, 
who  appear  to  have  beoi  very  numerous  (Joseph. 
De  Bell,  JutL  i.  3.  5).  The  seventh  was  with 
them  a  sacred  day,  oti  which  they  abstained  from 
all  kind  of  labour,  frequented  die  sacred  places, 
called  synagogues,  where  the  young  sat  arranged 
in  classes  according  to  age  under  the  eye  of  their 
elders.  Here  one  took  and  read,  and  another 
expounded,  the  sacred  books.  A  system  of  allego- 
rical interpretation  prevailed.  Among  their  in- 
structions the  virtues  of  holiness,  justice,  and 
economy  held  a  prominent  place;  nor  did  they 
omit  the  duties  which  men  owe  to  the  state. 
Their  teachings  were  accompanied  by  definitions 
and  rules,  and  were  enforced  by  a  regard  to  the 
love  of  virtue,  the  love  of  man,  and  the  love  of 
God.  Of  their  love  of  God  they  gave  very  many 
uroofs;  among  which  Philo  reckons  their  life- 
long chastity,  their  abstaining  from  oaths,  their 
abhorrence  of  lying,  their  referring  to  God  all  the 
good  and  none  of  the  evil  found  in  tiie  world. 
Their  love  of  virtue  they  proved  by  their  con- 
tem|it  of  wealth,  honour,  and  pleasure,  their  sel^ 
government,  their  patience,  fortitude^  the  fewness 
of  their  wants,  their  simple  mannor  of  life,  their 
modesty,  their  respect  for  the  law;  while  in  their 
beuevolfiQce,  their  practical  equality,  their  doing 
good  to  all  irrespectively,  and  their  community 
of  goods,  they  gave  distinguished  exemplifications 
of  their  love  of  man.  Every  Essene  was  for  every 
other  a  brother,  and  nothing  more.  Their  hu- 
manity was  specially  manifested  towards  the  sick 
and  the  aged.  The  first  were  attended  in  the 
most  careful  and  loving  manner.  Never  was  old 
age  more  honoured,  or  in  a  more  felicitous  con- 
ditipo,  than  among  the  Essence.  Every  one  strove 
to  render  to  the  old  services  of  all  kinds,  and 
they  fiMind  tliemselves  as  if  in  the  midst  of  nu- 
merous tender-hearted  children.  Among  all  the 
bitter,  open  and  secret  persecutors  and  fbcs  of  the 
Jewi^  people^  no  one  (so  says  Philo)  had  con- 
victed, or  even  impeached,  an  Essene  of  any 
crime.  The  virtue  of  these  men  cannot  be  de- 
nied ;  all  writers  show  them  respect  as  free-bom 
men,  who  were  a,  law  to  thenoselves,  distinguish- 
ing with  special  praise  their  brotiiahood  and 
their  community  of  goods.  Even  royalty  has 
expressed  its  admiratioo  of  their  institutions,  and 


hdd  it  an  honoor  to  shoiw  towards  them 
its  high  esteem. 

Some  minor  ohservanoes  and  icguktioos  niy 
be  mentioned.  The  Essenes  had  a  necoliar  likiii| 
for  white  garments,  not  improbabiT  becuse  ib 
emblem  of  that  nurity  of  life  to  the  prsetice  cf 
which  they  were  devoted. 

The  will  of  the  majority  was  Imw.  *  Aecod- 
ingly,*  says  Josephus,  <  if  ten  of  tbem  be  sittinf 
together,  no  one  of  them  will  speak  while  tk 
other  nine  are  against  it  They  also  amid  soit* 
ting  in  the  midst  of  them,  or  oo  the  right  side. 

lu  their  criminal  procedores  they  were  oo  k» 
just  than  accurate,  rl^o  sentence  oeuld  be  pssKd 
unless  at  least  a  hundred  voices  concnned:  bot 
the  resolves  of  that  number  were  tmalteiable. 

Their  manner  of  life  was  eminently  coDdodw 
te  health  and  longevity.  Many  of  them  lind 
above  a  hundred  years. 

Pam  they  disR^arded ;  the  miseries  of  life  Ik; 
held  of  small  account ;  and  they  even  jnkad 
death  to  living  always. 

The  calm  and  unmoved  firmness  with  wtidi 
they  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  dnriB; 
*  the  Jewiiii  wai^*  the  cruellest  toitures,  and  dntk 
itself,  rather  than  be  fiiithless  to  their  ooovictieBi 
or  forswear  their  order,  serves  to  show  that  tfae 
ascetic  spirit  and  the  martyr^irit  have  w>  Uttk 
in  common,  and  exhil^  within  tfae  limits  of 
Palestine  the  very  same  results,  from  the  ^ 
same  discipline,  as  Sparta  was  proad  to  call  ber 
own. 

With  their  ascetic  notions  it  was  natural  tbef 
should  disregard  the  body,  and  the  usual  csr 
which,  especially  among  the  ancients,  was  taka 
of  it  Accordingly  they  considered  oil  addil^ 
ment,  and  if  any  one  was  anointed  oentxaiy  te 
his  will  the  body  was  carefully  deansed. 

Josephus,  in  continuation  of  his  account,  mska 
report  of  another  kind  of  Essenes,  who  do  itf 
appear  to  have  essentially  diflered  from  tfaov 
whom  we  have  already  descrit»ed.  The  M 
point  of  diversity  was  in  regard  to  mairiaie. 
This  second  kind  entertained  less  unftvouabk 
opinions  of  female  virtue  and  honoor  than  did  tbe 
&st,  and,  holding  that  marriage  was  a  divise 
ordinance  ibr  the  propagation  of  tbe  human  lp^ 
cies,  they  did  not  thiiUE  themselves  justified  is 
condemning  or  avoiding  it  At  the  same  tiias. 
with  a  susiHcion  which  was  akin  to  the  aTod- 
aace  of  their  brother  Essenes,  they  used  tfae  betf 
precautions  in  their  power,  and  specially  gsvc 
those  females  whom  toey  thought  a  msiryii^  s 
trial  for  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  whicb 
they  actually  married  them,  provided  they  wot 
satisfied.  Marriage,  however,  they  consida«i 
merely  as  a  duty,  and  accordingly  did  not  vt 
lect  tiie  same  ascetic  principles  which  ckaao- 
terixe  the  whole  of  the  Essene  life. 

In  ^e  account  which  has  now  been  given  «e 
have  followed  in  the  main  the  authority  ef^ 
sephus  and  PhiU>.    The  latter  speaks  of  a  spsdf* 
of  Essenes  under  the  name  of  Toen^ieutai,  vkn 
we  shall  describe  when  we  come  totfastvoi"> 
when  we  shall  subjoin  some  general  'c''^^*V? 
the  subject,  cxmtenting  oursdves  at  pRsot  w^ 
remarking  that,  genendly  excellent  as  ^J^ 
institutions  and  practices  of  the  Essence  is  ov 
peculiar  circumstances,  yet  a  good  desl  cf  v 
warm  colouring  of  the  picture,  if  not  soow  »  <" 
objects,  may  have  been  bonoved  from  tfae  i"** 
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gioBtioii  of  the  aitiits  bj  whom  it  wai  orig:inally- 
drawn.  Bendet  Josepfaut  and  Philo  the  reader 
may  connilt  Satudlin,  SiUenlehre  Jeau,  Gotting. 
1799;  De  Wette,  Sittmlehre,  Berlin,  1833;  De 
Wette,  ArehdoUtgie^  Leipiig,  I8d0.~j.  R.  B. 

ESTHER  (*10p^ ;  Sept.  *E<r^p),  adamnl  of 
die  tribe  of  Benjamin,  bom  during  the  Ezile^  and 
whose  fiimily  did  not  arail  itself  of  the  permijsion 
to  letum  to  Palestine,  under  the  edict  of  Cyrus. 
Her  parents  being  dead,  Esther  was  brought  up 
hy  her  uncle  Mordecai.  The  reigning  king  of 
Persia,  Ahasuerus,  having  divorced  his  queen, 
Vashti,  on  account  of  the  becoming  spirit  witii 
which  she  refused  to  submit  to  the  indignity  which 
a  compliance  with  his  drunken  commands  in- 
Tol?ed,  search  was  made  throughout  ^e  empire 
tat  the  most  beautiful  maiden  to  be  her  .successor. 
Those  whom  the  officers  of  the  harem  deemed  the 
most  beautiful  were  removed  thither,  the  eventual 
choice  anMmg  them  remaining  with  the  king  him- 
self. That  choice  fell  on  Esther,  who  fdund  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  Ahasuerus,  and  was  advanced  to  a 
itation,  enyiable  only  by  comparison  with  that  of 
the  less  ikvoored  inmates  of  the  royal  harem. 
Her  Jewish  origin  was  at  the  time  unknown ;  and 
bence,  when  she  avowed  it  to  the  king,  she  seemed 
to  be  included  in  ^e  doom  of  extirpation  which 
a  royal  edict  had  pronounced  against  all  the 
Jews  in  the  empre.  This  circumstance  enabled 
ber  to  turn  iSbe  royal  indignation  upon  Haman, 
the  chief  minister  of  the  king,  whose  resentment 
kgaanst  Mordecai  had  led  him  to  obtain  from  the 
cing  tiiic  monstrous  edict  The  laws  of  the  em- 
pire would  not  allow  the  king  to  recall  a  decree 
>nce  uttered ;  but  the  Jews  were  authorised  to 
itand  on  their  defence;  and  ^is,  with  the  known 
:hange  in  the  intentions  of  the  court,  averted  the 
vorst  coniequenoes  of  the  decree.  The  Jews  esta- 
blished a  yearly  feast  in  memory  of  this  deliver- 
uice,  which  is  observed  among  them  to  this  day 
[Purim].  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  history  of 
Esther,  as  related  in  the  book  which  bears  her 
lame.  The  details  as  given  in  that  book  afford  a 
nost  cnriou»  picture  of  the  usages  of  tiie  ancient 
'ersian  court;  the  accuracy  of  which  is  vouched 
lot  only  by  the  historical  authority  of  ^e  book 
tself,  but  by  its  agreement  with  the  intimations 
Abrded  by  t^  ancient  writers,  as  well  as  by  the 
act  ttiat  tbe  same  usages  are  in  substance  pre* 
erved  in  the  Persian  court  at  the  present  day. 

'  The  ofajectians  which  have  been  advanced 
gainst  the  book  of  Esther  on  ^  ground  of  the 
[>llie8,  wickedness,  and  cruelties  narrated  in  it, 
ave  been  ably  refuted  by  Jahn  and  other  critics, 
fho  haFe  shown  that  these  things  are  not  recorded 
ritfa  approbation,  but  simply  as  fkcts  of  history, 
ilustratiFe  of  the  operations  of  the  providence  of 
fod,  with  a  view  to  effect  the  deliverance  of  his 
eople*  (Henderson,  On  Inspiration^  p.  iS\  With 
sference  to  the  somewhat  sanguinary  coamcter 
r  Esther  and  Mordecai,  Jahn  remarks  that  no 
ifficulty  arises  from  thence,  seeing  that  they  are 
ot  represented  as  saints,  but  as  deliverers  of  their 
itioD. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Esther  is  the  name 
hich  the  damsel  received  upon  her  introduction 
ifo  the  royal  harem,  her  Hebrew  name  having 
een  Haoassah  (HD^ri,  mffrile,  Esth.  ii.  7). 
sther  is  moat  probably  a  Persian  word.  Gkseuius 
tea  liom  that  diffuse  Targum  on  this  book  which 
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is  known  as  the  second  Targum  on  Esther,  the 
following  words :  *  She  was  called  Esther  frcmi 
the  name  of  the  star  Venus,  which  in  Greek  is 
Aster*  Gesenius  then  points  to  the  Persian  word 
Satdrahy  star,  as  that  of  which  Esther  is  the 
Syro-Arabian  modification;  and  brings  it,  as 
to  signification,  into  connection  with  toe  planet 
Venus,  as  a  star  of  good  fortune,  and  with  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Asht&reth,  according 
to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  already  referred  to 
in  that  article. 

The  difficulties  of  tiie  history  of  tiie  book  of 
Esther,  especially  as  regards  the  identity  of  the 
king,  have  been  examined  under  Ahasubrus, 
and  are  also  noticed  in  the  following  article. 

ESTHER,  BOOK  OF,  one  of  the  eleven  books 
styled  Ketubim  [HagiooraphaJ,  and  of  the 
five  MegiUoth  [Gamticum].  It  is  called  by  the 
Jews  MegiUah  Esther^  and  sometimes  simply 
Megittahy  as  it  forms  by  itself  a  distinct  roll.  In 
the  Christian  Church  it  has  been  also  called  Ahor 
suerus,  which  name  it  bears  in  some  copies  and 
printed  editions  of  the  Vulgate.  In  the  Hebrew 
It  is  placed  with  the  other  MegiUoth,  after  the 
Pentateuch,  between  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Ecclesiastes,  and  sometimes  among  the  Hagto^ 
grapha,  between  EcclesiasteB  and  Daniel.  In 
the. Vulgate,  Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  be-^ 
tween  Nehemiah  and  Esther.  Luther  placed  it 
immediately  after  Nehemiah,  so  as  to  make  it  the 
last  among  the  historical  books,  although  the  book 
of  Nehemiah  was  supposed  to  refer  to  a  later  his- 
tory. His  design  m  this  arrangement  was  to 
prevent  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra  from 
being  disunited.  It  has  continued  to  retain  this 
position  in  the  Reformed  versions. 

The  Jews  hold  this  book  in  veneration  next  io 
the  books  of  Moses  (see  Carpzov's  and  Eichhom^s 
Introductumsy,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  au- 
thentic foundation  for  the  statement  of  Richard 
Baxter  {Saints'  Rest,  part  iv.^  that  ^  book  of 
Esther  was  treated  so  ignominiously  by  the  Jews 
that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  throwing  it  on  the 
ground  befbre  reading  it. 

Subject  of  Esther, — As  the  subject  of  this  hook 
has  been  treated  of  under  the  article  Ahasubrus, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  that  head ;  only  we 
may  here  observe  that  the  book  of  Esther  has  this 
peculiarity  among  the  historical  books,  that  al- 
though the  author,  a  Persian  Jew,  records  a  re- 
markable preservation  from  destruction  of  that 
portion  of  his  countrymen  which  remained  in 
Persia  after  the  exile,  he  does  not  refer  their  deli- 
verance to  the  act  of  Ood,  whose  name  is  not  even 
once  mentioned.  This  has  been  explained  by 
supposing  that  the  author  wished  to  avoid  giving 
offivice  to  the  Persians,  or  that  the  whole  was 
taken  firom  tiie  Persian  annals,  which  are  ap- 
pealed to,  ch.  X.  2.  (See  Pareau's  Principles  of 
Interpretation^  and  Hettinger's  Thes>  Phil, 
p.  488.) 

The  historical  and  other  difficulties  of  this 
book  have  been  tiie  subject  of  much  controversy 
and  embarrassment.  Not  the  least  of  these  has 
been  the  solution  of  the  question — ^What  king  of 
Persiia  is  meant  by  Ahasuerus  ?  For  there  has 
been  no  Persian  monarch  fitnn  Astyages,  who 
died  B.C.  603,  and  his  son  Cyaxares,  to  Darius 
Ochufl,  who  died  b.c.  358,  or  his  scm,  who  died 
twenty  years  later,  who  has  not  been  maintained 
to  be  the  husband  of  Esther.   Those  who  have 
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most  flufiragef  are  Darios  Hystaspu,  Xerxes,  and 
Artaxerxes  Longinianus ;  for  which  last  monarch 
we  have  the  authority  of  Josepbus  and  of  the  Sep> 
tuagint  Versiun,  wherein  he  it  called  by  tlie  name 
of  Artaxerxes  [AhasubrusI.  Jahn{ItUroduction) 
falls  in  with  the  view  or  ScaJiger,  who  sup- 
poses that  Amestris,  the  cruel  and  vindictive  wife 
of  Xerxes,  is  no  other  than  Esther,  as  both  the 
name  and  the  character  of  Amestris  favoiur  the 
supposition  tiiat  she  is  the  Esther  of  the  Bible. 
But  she  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  the 
daughter  of  Otanes,  a  Persian,  and  to  have  been 
married  to  Xerxes  before  his  Grecian  expedition. 
Bellarmine,  who  adopts  tlie  view  of  Josephus,  is 
not  affected  by  the  circumstance  that,  in  this 
case,  Mordecai*s  age  must  have  exceeded  165 
years,  as  he  himself  had  known  *  a  hale  old  man 
of  105,  who  was  likely  to  live  still  many  years.* 

The  difficulties  and  apparent  improbabilities  in 
the  narrative  have  had  the  effect  of  mducing  some 
of  the  learned  to  consider  the  book  of  Esther  a 
fiction,  of  which  opiuioii  is  Do  Wette  (Lehrbuch)^ 
who  C(Hiceives  that  this  book  betokens  tlie  utter 
destruction  of  Hebrew  historical  writing,  and  that 
its  only  historical  basis  is  the  feast  of  Purim; 
which,  however,  he  allows  to  have  been  *  occa- 
sioned by  an  event  similar  to  that  related  in 
Esther/  Eichhom,  who  is  admitted  by  De  Wette 
to  have  solved  most  of  the  individual  objections 
against  the  credibility  of  the  narrative  maintains 
that  the  circumstance  alone  of  a  national  festival 
having  been  founded  in  commemoration  of  the 
events  described  in  the  book  of  Esther,  and  which 
had  been  already  of  long  standing  in  the  time  of 
Judas  MaccabflBus  (2  Mace.  xv.  36),  is  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  tlie  correctness  of  the  principal  event 
in  the  history,  and  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  national  festival  was  founded 
on  a  mere  fable.  Pareau,  who  agrees  with  Eich- 
hom in  supposing  Xerxes  to  be  the  husband  of 
Esther,  and  conceives  that  the  principal  difficul- 
ties are  removed  by  this  supposition,  describes 
the  author  as  accurate  to  mmuteness,  and  equal 
to  any  history,  as  having  acquired  his  skill 
among  the  more  cultivated  Persians.  De  Wette, 
also,  while  he  describes  the  book  as  *  breathing  the 
spirit  of  revenge  and  haughtmess,'  observes  that  it 
is  simple  in  its  style,  free  from  declamation,  and 
thus  advantageoiuly  distinguished  from  the  similar 
stories  in  the  apocrypha  (Introduction,  Parker's 
translation,  Boston,  1843). 

Author  and  Age  of  Esther. — This  is  a  question 
involved  in  much  difficulty.  Of  the  author  no- 
thing is  known,  nor  have  we  any  data  on  which 
to  form  a  reasonable  conjecture.  Augustine  (De 
Civiiate  Dei)  ascribes  tlie  book  to  Ezra.  Eusebius 
(Chronic,  xlvii.  d.  4),  who  observes  that  the 
facts  of  the  history  are  posterior  to  the  time  of  Ezra, 
ascribes  it  to  some  later  but  unknown  author. 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Stromata,  lib.  i.  p.  329) 
assigns  it,  and  tlie  book  of  Maccabees,  to  Mor- 
decai.  The  pseudo-Philo  (Chronoffraphia)  and 
Rabbi  Azarias  maintain  tLat  it  was  written  at 
the  desire  of  Mordecai  by  Jehoiakim,  son  of 
Joshua,  who  was  high-priest  in  the  12th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  The  subscription  to 
the  Alexandrian  versicm  states  that  the  epistle 
regarding  the  feast  of  Purim  was  brought  by 
Dositheus  into  Egypt,  under  Ptolemy  and  Cleo- 
patra (B.C.  cir.  160);  but  it  is  well  known  that 
these  subscriptions  are  of  little  autliority.     The 
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authors  of  the  Talmud  say  that  it 
by  the  members  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  vfe 
alio  wrote  Eaekiel  and  the  twelve  Prophets,  fist 
the  whole  account  of  the  Great  Synagogue,  lad 
to  liave  been  instituted  by  Exfb,  and  concluded 
by  Simon  the  Just,  who  is  said  to  have  cleied  tk 
canon,  and  wbote  dea&  took  plAce  b.c.  1S%  u 
by  most  looked  upon  as  a  rabbinical  rooanor 
[EsnRAs].  De  Wette  (loo.  eO.)  asngns  it  to  tb 
age  of  the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidn,  whoie  m 
commenced  b.  o.  312,  while  Jahn  maintviB  ^ 
it  must  have  been  written  soon  aAer  the  btcM 
which  it  records,  and  before  the  desAnictka  d  4e 
Peisian  monarchy  (b.c.  330),  to  whose  annik  it 
appeals. 

CanonicUy  of  Esther, — Some  dooUs  haw  b«i 
thrown  on  the  canonical  authority  of  this  feoek 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  never  refened  to  in  tk 
New  Testament,  that  it  is  not  cited  by  Fbiki 
and  that  it  is  omitted  in  teveial  of  the  ancient 
catalogues,  some  of  which  expressly  exclude  it 
from  the  canon.  As  to  the  New  TestazBctf, 
there  are  several  other  booka  whoae  canonictty 
is  unquertioned]  which  are  never  once  refened  to 
therein,  viz.  the*  books  of  Ruth,  Eara^  Nchemish, 
Canticles,  Lamentations,  and  Exfduel ;  and  tbe 
same  may  be  said  of  Philo^  who,  although  Ik 
mentions  or  refers  to  all  the  other  books  of  ^ 
Jewish  Canon,  makes  no  reference  to  Ruth,  Chro- 
nicles, Nehemiah,  Esther,  Lamentatioaa,  Damd, 
Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.  Carpaor  ^  (htto- 
duction)  n^aintains  that  it  is  referred  to  in  Matt, 
i.  11.  lU  omission  by  Melito  (a-d.  170)  [Dk- 
tebo-canonical]  has  been  accounted  w  hj 
supposing  that  he  mcluded  it,  as  well  as  the  b^ 
of  Nehemiah,  under  the  name  of  Exra,  and  there 
are,  in  fact,  some  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate 
extant,  in  which  Esther  is  called  the  sixth  haA 
of  Ezra  (Whiston*8  Josephus,  b.  zL  ch.  €,  nc^) 
The  other  ancient  writers  who  axe  said  to  hsTC 
omitted  or  excluded  Esther  from  the  canon  sft 
Amphilochius,  Leontius,  Nicephonis,  JunilioK, 
Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  Athaxiasius.  The  fint 
of  these  (Iambics),  after  giving  the  names  of  tb 
other  books  of  the  Hebrew  canon,  observes, '  to 
these  some  add  Esther,^  Junilius,  xja.  560  (Ik 
Partibus  Div,  Leg),  who  divides  the  boob  (rf 
Scripture  into  books  of  perfect,  of  middle,  sod 
of  no  authority,  omits  the  book  of  Esther  ftm 
those  of  perfect  authority;  Nicephonis  reckooi 
among  the  aniilegomena  o(  the  Old  TestaoMot 
three  books  of  Maccabees,  Wisdom,  Jeans  Sinch, 
the  Psalms,  the  Hymns  of  Solomon,  Esti^i 
Judith,  Susannah,  and  Tobit. 

There  are  two  works  attributed  to  Athanawa. 
m  both  of  which  the  book  of  Esther  is  excluded 
from  the  canon,  the  Festal  ^nstU,  and  the  ^ 
nopsis  Scriptttra,    Tlie  genuineness  of  the  (onaa 
of  these  is  generally  but  not  universally  ackaov* 
ledged,  and  as  to  the  Synopsis  Scriptw^  ^^ 
though  it  has  been  by  many,    includiDg  tk 
learned  Montfaucon,  considereid  to  be  a  gcnoatf 
work  of  St  Athanasius,  it  is  now  goierally  giwi  °P 
as  paeud-epigraphal,  and  is  auppoaed  to  be  abcot 
a  century  posterior  to  the  time  of  Atbanasafc 
although  Whiston  conceived  its  author  to  bav* 
been  contemporary  with  Origen.     It  is,  ^*''*^ 
held  in  great  veneration  in  the  Oretk  Chnicb,  sod 
holds  the  same  place  in  the  authoriaed  ^^^ 
that  communion  which  Jenime^a  pre&oes  ^f^^^ 
Latin  Vulgate.    The  canon  of  the  Gie^  Cke» 
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•eemi  to  be  chiefly  foanded  on  the  authority  of  this 
Synopait,  although  it  does  not  name  the  three  books 
of  Maccabees,  the  Psahns,  nor  the  twelve  prophets : 
which  are  all  nevertheless  contained  in  the  autho- 
rized Greek  Bibles.    The  canon  of  the  Greeks  is 
in  eflect  the  same  with  the  Septuagint  version,  with 
the  addition  of  the  fourth  book  of  Esra,  which  they 
have  translated  fVom  the  Latin  [Esoras].  There 
is  indeed  no  distinction  made  in  the  modem 
Greek  Bibles  between  canonical  and  apocryphal 
books ;   but  that  such  distinction  actually  exists 
among  them  is  evident  from  their  authorized  books 
of  theology.    Thus  in  the  DogmoHe  Theology, 
published  by  authority  of  the  Theological  Aca- 
demy of  Moscow  in  1839,  after  giving  the  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture, — thirteen 
historical,  five  pragmatical,  and  15  prophetical,— 
it  is  added,  <  All  these  books  are  called  canonical, 
from  the  word  xai^y  because  they  contain  the 
immutable  rule  of  fiiitb  and  practice.    The  apo* 
cryphal  books  are  so  called  from  the  word  &tr»> 
tcp^rrof,  inasmuch  as  their  origin  is  lost  in  un- 
certainty.    These  books  were  written  after  the 
prophetical  age,  during  the  last  four  centuries  be- 
fore Jesus  Christ,  after  ^  completion  of  the 
canon ;   and  on  this  account,, as  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  collection  of  sacred  writings,  they  were 
neither  preserved  in  the  Temple,  nor  read  in  the 
synagogues,  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  were 
added  to  the  other  books  as  worthy  of  respect  from 
the  nature  of  their  subject  and  the  rich  store  of 
edification  which  they  contained.    They  are  as 
follows : — ^Tobit ;  Judith ;  certain  passages  of  the 
book  of  Esther,  which  are  not  distinguished  in 
the  Greek  manuscripts  nor  in  the  Slavonic  Bibles ; 
Wisdom ;   Jesus  Sirach ;   tiie  project  Baruch ; 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  added  to  Lcunentations ; 
the  Ptayer  of  Manasses ;  the  Song  of  the  Three 
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Cliildren  (Dan.  iii.);  Susanna  (xiii.);  Bel  and 
the  Dragon  C^v.^;  2  [31  Bsdras;  3  [4]  Etdras; 
Itt,  2nd,  and  3ra  Maccabees."    The  rntder  will 


observe  that,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  the 
Synopsis,  the  book  of  Esther  is  here  reckoned 
among  the  canonical  books. 

It  has  been  questioned  whether  Josephus  consi- 
dered the  book  of  Esther  as  written  before  or  after 
the  close  of  the  canon.  Du  Pin  maintains  tiiat, 
as  Josephus  asserts  [see  Dbutbro-oanonioal] 
that  the  sacred  books  were  all  written  between 
the  time  of  Moses  and  the  reign  (&f>y^r)  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  (Antiq,  id.)  places  the  history  of 
Esther  in  that  reign,  he  consequently  includes  it 
imoog  those  books  which  he  says  were  of  inferior 
iuthorit  J,  as  written  under  and  since  the  reign  of 
'hat  prince  (Complete  Hist,  of  the  Canon,  p.  6). 
Eichaom,  on  the  other  hand,  favours  the  opmion 
hat  Joeephus  meant  to  include  the  reign  of  that 
jrince  within  the  prophetical  period ;  and  con- 
Judes  that  this  historian  considered  the  book 
(f  Esther  as  the  latest  of  the  canonical  writ- 
ngs.  All  other  ancient  writers  and  catalogues 
nclude  £sther  among  the  books  of  the  Jewish 
anon.  Jerome  expressly  names  it  as  the  ninth 
took  of  the  Hagiographa  (Prologue  Galeatus), 
t  has,  tiowever,  been  classed  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna, 
lellarmine,  and  others  of  tiie  Roman  church,  in 
be  second  order  of  sacred  books,  or  as  deutero' 
anonitxU ;  that  is,  according  to  these  writers, 
mon^  those  prophetical  and  apostolical  books 
'hose  atithurity  has  not  been  always  equally 
ertain,  in  oppositioD  to  those  of  the  first  class, 


respecting  whose  authority  there  has  never  been 
any  dispute  among  catholics  *  (Sixtus  Senensis, 
BU)l.  Sonet,;  Bellarmine,  De  Verbo Dei,  ch.  iv.). 
These  writers  define  the  third  class  to  consist  of 
such  books  as,  although  sometimes  received  by 
the  learned  as  divine  and  canonical,  were  not 
approved  by  the  public  judgment  of  the  whole 
church.  In  tiie  second  order  the  same  writers 
place  not  only  the  deutero-canouical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  including  that  of  Esther,  but 
also  the  Antilegomena  of  Oie  New,  including 
the  last  chapter  of  St  Mark's  Gospel,  the  nar- 
rative of  Cbrist^s  bloody  sweat,  and  his  conso- 
lation by  the  angel  in  St  Luke  (xxii.  43,  Ai\. 
and  the  history  of  the  adulteress  (John  viii.j. 
Eichhom  considers  as  conclusive  of  Esthers 
having  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  canon,  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  translated  by  the  Seventy, 
under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  about 
the  middle  of  die  second  century  before  Christy 
before  the  time  usually  assigned  to  the  trans- 
lation of  the  prophets.  For  this  date  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  subscription  to  the  Septuagint 
Version. 

Luther  has  been  accused  of  attacking  the 
canonicity  of  Esther,  and  the  following  passages 
have  been  adduced  ftum  his  writings,  and  his 
Table  Talk,  in  proof  of  this  assertion  :—*  The 
book  of  Esther  I  toss  into  the  Elbe.*  *  I  am  so  an 
enemy  to  the  book  of  Esther,  that  I  would  it  did 
not  exist ;  for  it  Judaises  too  much,  and  hath  in 
it  a  great  deal  of  heathenish  naughtiness  *  (see 
Edinburgh  Review,  Na  cxxi.  p.  228).  And  in 
his  work,  De  Serv.  Arbit.,  aadressed  to  Eras- 
mus, after  saying, '  in  regard  to  Ecclesiaatieus, 
althou^  I  might  justly  refuse  it,  yet  I  receive 
it,  in  order  not  to  lose  time  in  involving  myself 
in  a  dispute  concerning  the  books  received  into 
the  canon  of  the  Hebrews,*  he  adds,  /  which 
canon  you  do  not  a  little  reproach,  when  you 
compare  the  Proverbs  and  the  Love-Song  (as  you 
sneeringly  call  it)  with  the  two  books  of  Esdras, 
and  Judith,  Susannah,  the  Dragon,  and  the  book 
of  Esther ;  but  though  they  have  this  last  in 
their  canon^  it  is  in  my  judgment  more  worthy 
than  all  of  being  excluded  from  the  canon 
Igwunvis  hunc  habeant  in  canone,  dignior  omni- 
ims,  me  Judice,  qui  extra  canonem  habeatury 
Sebastian  Smith,  however,  vindicates  Luther  by 
observing  that  he  only  speaks  of  Esther  compara- 
tively with  the  books  of  Solomon ;  and  Carpzov 
thinks  that  Luther  refers  to  the  book  of  Esther  as 
it  is  extant  in  the  Septuagint,  with  its  spurious 
additions.  (See  also  MQller,  Defena.  Lutheri, 
p.  631.)  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Sixtus  of  Sienna,  one  of  the  most  learned  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  maintained  the  same  views 
regarding  the  efiect  of  these  addiHons  [Esther, 
Apocryphal  Additions  to],  saying  that,  in  the 
time  of  Gregory  and  the  other  ancient  fathers  who 
doubted  of  die  canonicity  of  Esther,  *  its  autho- 
rity was  rendered  suspected  by  the  apocryphal 
additions  which  had  been  rashly  inserted  into  this 
book ;  so  that  although  written  in  Hebrew,  and 
received  by  the  Hebrews,  its  reception  in  the 
Christian  church  was  very  late :  and  it  was  re- 
jected as  spurious  by  Athanasius,*  that  is,  by  the 
author  of  the  Festal  Epistle,  and  of  the  Synopsis, 
In  the  former  it  is  said  that  *  there  are  other  hooks 
not  in  the  canon,  which  our  fathers  commanded  to 
be  read  for  instruction  in  piety  by  catechumens. 
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%M  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Bather,  Judith,  Tobit,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Shepherd  ;*  and 
it  is  stated  ia  the  SynopttBj  that  there  are  some 
controverted  books,  as  Wisdom — some  apocryphal, 
as  Enoch ;  and  o(  Esther  it  is  observed,  toat  *  some 
of  the  ancients  have  said  that  it  was  received  by 
the  Hebreirs."  We  have  not  dwelt  on  the  circum- 
stance of  the  book  of  Esther's  being  included  in 
the  59th  canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  as 
there  exist  strong  sus))icions  that  this  canon  was 
interpolated  into  the  acts  of  that  council  in  the 
twelnh  century.  Vicenti  (IrUrod,  m  Script, 
Deuteroean^t  p.  195)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  inserted  from  the  catalogue  in  the  85th  of  the 
pretended  apostolical  canons,  with  which,  how- 
ever, it  is  Csu*  from  being  idoiticaL  It  is  observed 
by  Du  Pin  (On  the  Canon)  that  the  genuineness 
of  these  canons  was  first  called  in  question  by 
Erasmus.  But  whatever  doubts  may  have  existed 
among  some  of  the  Christian  fathers  as  to  tfie 
authenticity  of  Esther,  it  does  not  appear  that  it 
was  ever  doubted  by  the  Jews,  or  by  the  Christian 
Church  in  its  collective  capacity. — W.  W. 

ESTHER  (Apocryphal  aooitions  to).  In 
the  version  of  theSeventv  the  book  of  Esther,  besides 
other  variations,  is  enriched  with  seveial  detached 
fragments  which  are  not  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
These  were  also  contained  in  the  old  Latin,  which 
was  translated  from  the  Greek,  and  were  retained 
iu  his  own  venioo  by  Jerome,  who  removed  them 
to  the  end  of  the  book,  in  which  position  they  are 
still  found  in  all  manuscripts  and  printed  editions 
of  the  Vulgate,  forming  the  seven  last  chapters 
according  to  Cardinal  Hugo  s  division.  Luther 
proceeded  still  further,  and  removed  tiiem  to  a 
separate  place  among  the  Apocrj/pha,  They  are 
as  follows : — 

1.  The  Greek  version  commences  with  what 
fonns  the  Ilth  chapter  in  the  Vulgate,  <  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  ami  Cleopatra,* 
describing  Mordecai's  dream  of  the  two  dragons, 
and  the  conspiracy  of  the  two  eunuchs  ( Vulg.  xii.). 

2.  The  lung's  letter  for  the  destruction  ct  the 
Jews  (Vulg.  xiil)  follows  in  the.  Greek  the  Idth 
verse  of  chap.  iii.  to  ver.  14. 

3.  The  Prayer  of  Esther  (Vulg.  xiv.>  Sept  iv. 
commencing  after  the  17th  verse  in  the  Vulgate. 

4.  A  detailed  and  embellished  description  of 
Esthers  viut  to  the  king  (Vulg.  zv.).  Sept  v.  to 
ver.  3. 

5.  The  king's  letter  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
(Vulg.  xvi.),  Sept  viiL  after  13th  verse. 

6.  The  whole  concludes  in  the  Sept  with  Mor- 
decai's  recollection  of  his  dream  of  the  great  and 
little  fountain  and  the  two  dragons  (Vulg.  i.),  after 
which  is  the  subscription,  puriMjrting  that  the  letter 
concerning  the  feast  of  Purim  was  brought  into 
Egypt  by  Dositheus,  and  translated  by  Lysima- 
chus  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
and  Cleopatra  (b.  c.  165). 

Jerome  {Preface  to  Either^  compares  these 
additions  to  the  themes  of  schoolboys.  Sixtus  of 
Sienna  {Bib,  Sonet.  1560)  observes  that  these  are 
the  work  of  some  unknown  Greek  author  (Jahn 
adds  <  of  more  than  one'),  and  that  the  same  are 
found  word  for  word  in  the  11th  chap,  of  the 
AntiquHiee  of  Josephus.  The  Chaldee  version  of 
them  (firoin  the  Gredc),  as  well  as  the  Samaritan 
and  Arabic,  are  still  extant.  Sixtus  i^  Sienna 
rejects  them  as  apocryphal,  notwithstanding  the 
decree  of  the  council  of  Trent,  wherein  it  was  de- 
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clared  tha^  '  He  is  to  be  anathema  who  4sa  ■■( 
receive  these  entire  books,  with  all  their  par<i,a 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  be  rsad  ia  tW 
Catholic  church,  and  are  found  intfaesnaest 
editions  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  as  sacred  ud 
canonical,  and  who  knowingly  and  wilfellj 
despises  the  aforesnid  traditions.  .  .  .  .  AU 
may,  therefore,  undentand^  afWr  the  cktring  sp 
of  ^is  foundation  of  the  Confewion  of  fwdk,  m 
what  Older  and  method  the  Synod  is  to  poend, 
and  what  evidences  and  gwarantws  it  fiimiikaii 
the  confirmation  of  doctrmos  and  the  idgisiitiw 
of  manners  in  die  churdi.*  *  Siztos  msiaiwi 
that  this  decree  includes  only  the  genuine  psiti 
of  books,  but  not  the  additions  and  interpoUtws 
of  unknown  writers,  which  are  rejected  mm  tk 
canon  not  only  by  Hugo^  de  Lyra,  and  otfan 
but  utterly  repelled  by  Jerome  and  exploded  bj 
Origen  in  hb  letter  to  Africamis.*  Ongo^  bos- 
ever,  only  asserts  that  they  were  wanting  in  tk 
Hebrew,  fkom  which  he  supposes  they  hid  bea 
lost  (an  opinion  ^so  held  by  Whiston),  and  Bti- 
lamune  maintains,  in  opposition  to  Sixtm,  list 
the  phrase  all  their  parte  in  the  decree  of  tk 
council  of  Trent  can  only  refer  to  the  portiei 
which  were  hereby  decUred  to  be  canonid. 
This  is  also  maintained  by  Do  Pin  (Cemoe  tf 
Seripture\  but  denied  by  Jahn  (hUroduetiimi, 
who  further  observes  that  they  contradict  tfar 
canonical  Esther.  It  would  i^ipear  to  be  tk 
sentiment  of  these  divines  (who  nenotninste  tk 
deutero-canonical  portions  by  the  title  of  tk 
Churcb<^anon)  that  these  books  were  not  obit- 
gatorr  on  Christians  for  the  first  fifteen  ccntariei 
orbenire  the  fourth  session  of  the  council  of  Tm 
Bellarmine  fbrther  obsenres  that  these  additie0 
to  Esther  are  not  only  contained  in  the  cditioBi 
of  the  Vulgate,  but  that  a  portion  of  them  is  nd 
in  the  offices  of  the  church ;  via.,  part  of  the  Itk 
chap,  on  theThunday  after  the  second Sondija 
Lent,  in  the  maM  against  the  Pagans,  and  Eitbff^ 
prayer  (ch.ziv.)  on  the  third  Suiiday  after  THnitf 
be  Wette  conceives,  fiom  the  rdigious  tone  d 
these  additions,  that  they  are  of  Hdleoistie  mi 
Alexandrian  origin.   [EaPHsa] — W.  W. 

ETAM  (D^^;;;  Sept  Air^^),  a  town  iniiic 
tribe  of  Judah,  which  was  decorated  by  Solooti 
with  gardens  and  streams  of  water,  and  kiM 
bv  Rehoboam  along  with  Bethlehem  and  1<^ 
(1  Chron.  iv.3,32;  %  Chion.  zL  6;  Joseph-ito- 
tiq.  viii.  7.  3).     From  this  place,  aoooidinc  to  # 
Rabbins,  water  was  carried  by  an  aqosdnct  > 
Jerusalem.    Josephus  places  it  at  fifty  stadia  ;'■ 
some  copies  sixty)  from  Jerusalem  (southward 
and  alleges  that  Solomon  was  in  the  hsbit  ^ 
taking  a  morning  drive  to  tiiis  favoured  spot* 
his  chariot    Dr.  Robinson  (Reeearthet,  1 1^ 
inclines  to  find  Etam  at  a  place  about  s  i^ 
and  a  half  south  of  Bethlehem,  where  thoti*' 
ruined  village  called  Urtas,  at  the  bottontf* 
pleasant  valley  of  the  same  name.    Hcr  ,<!>'■*'' 
traces  of  ancient  ruins^  and  also  a  fbuntais^  fe*^ 
ing  forth  a  copious  supply  of  fine  watery  w 
forms  a  beautiful  purling  iill  along  the  bettoDS 
the  valley.    It  is  usually  supposed  that  <  tbet^ 
Etam,*  to  which  Samson  wittidrew  (Judg.  zr.  N 
11),  was  near  the  town  of  the  same  name,  l'^ 
seems  too  hr  inland  for  this ;  tiicve  i%  kee«T^ 
a  little  to  the  east,  the  Frank  mountain,  w^* 
(this  oonsidesatioQ  apart)  would  have  faai^ 
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jost  fuch  a  retreat  as  the  hero  teemi  to  have 
Ibund. 

ETHAM,  the  third  station  of  the  Inaelites 
when  they  quitted  Egypt  [Bxoous]. 

1.  ETHAN  Qjy^ ;  Sept  AledfA),  one  of  four 
persons  (*  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Heman,  and 
Chalcol,  and  Darda,  the  mos  of  Mahol  *)  who  were 
io  renowned  for  their  sagacity  that  it  if  mentioned 
to  the  honour  of  Solomon  that  hia  wiadom  ex- 
celled theirs.  In  1  Kings  ir.  31,  Ethan  is  dis- 
tinguished as  'the  Esrahite,*  from  the  others^  who 
are  called  '  sons  of  Mahol ' — unless,  indeed,  this 
word  Mahol  be  taken  not  as  a  proper  name,  but 
appellatively,  for  *  sons  of  music,  oancing,*  &c, 
in  which  case  it  would  apply  to  Ethan  as  well  as  to 
the  others.  This  interpietation  is  strengthened  by 
our  finding  the  other  names  associated 'with  that 
of  Ethan  in  1  Chron.  ii.  6,  as  *  sons  of  Zerah,*  Lb. 
of  Ezra,  the  same  as  Exrahites.  The  evidence  of 
identity  afforded  by  this  collocation  of  names  is 
too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  we  must  therefore 
conclude  diat  Ethan  and  the  others,  the  tradition 
of  whose  wisdom  had  descended  to  the  time  of  So- 
lomon, are  the  same  who^  in  1  Chion.  ii.  6,  appear 
as  sons  of  Zerah,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  the 
patriarch  Judah.  With  this  agrees  the  Jewish 
chronology,  which  counts  them  as  prophets  during 
the  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Seder  Olam  Rabba^  p.  b%\ 
although  the  Jews  have  also  a  tradition  confound- 
ing Ethan  with  Abraham,  Heman  with  Moses, 
aud  Chalcol  with  Joseph.  (Jerome^  Comment,  on 
2  King*  iv.  31.) 

2.  ETHA^,  a  Levite,  the  son  of  Kishi,  and 
one  of  the  masters  of  the  Temple  music  (1  Chron. 
vi.  44;  XV.  17\  to  whom  the  89th  Psalm  is 
ascribed,  and  whom  some  interpreters  suppose  to 
be  the  Ethan,  of  1  Kings  iv.  31,  to  whose  wisdom 
tiuit  of  Solomon  is  compared. 

ETHANIM.     [TxsHRi.] 

ETHIOPIA  {foBuncia,  Judith  i.  10)  is  the 
name  by  which  the  English  and  most  other  ver- 
sions render  the  Hebrew  Cush.  As  used  among 
the  Oreeks  and  Romans,  the  word  was  employed 
in  all  the  latitude  of  its  etymological  meaning, 
to  denote  any  of  the  countries  where  the  people 
are  of  a  sable^  sun-bumt  complexion— Amoif' 
(Acts  viii.  27),  klBtAwiffira  (Num.  xii.  1),  Ai^iowcf 
(2  Chion.  xiv.  12),  from  dBotuu,  to  frtim,  and  dfd^, 
the  face.  But  we  have  shown  in  Hba  article 
CcsH  (to  which  we  refer  the  reader)  that  its  use 
in  the  language  of  Scripture  is  much  more  re- 
stricted, and  that  while  it  may  sometimes  include 
part  of  Southern  Arabia,  it  for  the  most  nut 
exclusivdy  designates  the  '  Ethiopia  of  Africa,* 
which  is  m  subject  of  the  present  article.  *  Of 
the  four  sons  of  Ham,*  says  Josepfaus  (Antiq. 
i.  6,  2), '  time  has  not  at  all  hurt  the  name  of 
Chus ;  for  the  Ethiopians  over  whom  he  reigned 
are  even  at  this  day,  both  by  themselves  and  by 
all  men  in  Asia,  called  CAtmtes.*  The  Peschito 
Syriac  Version  of  Acts  viii.  27  styles  both  Queen 
Candace  and  her  treasurer  Cuahiana. 

By  Ethiopia,  or  African  Gush,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  the  name,  the  Hebrews  understood 
the  whole  of  the  region  lying  south  of  Egypt 
above  Syene^*  the  modem  Assouan  (Ecek.  xxix. 

**  Jablcmsky  and  Champollion  both  seek  the 
derivation  of  Syene  in  the  Coptic ;  but  the  former 
thinks  it  denotes  *  boundary,'  the  latter  <  key,* 
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10 ;  zxz.  6 ;  comn.  Strabo,  xviii.  p.  817 ;  Pliny, 
Hitt.  Nat.  V.  9 ;  VI.  3d ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
10,  6).  Its  limits  on  the  west  and  south  were 
undefined ;  but  they  probably  regarded  it  as  ex- 
tending eastward  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  if  not 
as  including  some  of  die  islands  in  that  sea, 
such  as  the  fiimous  Topas  Isle  (Job  xxviii.  19 ; 
Pliny,  Hi9t.  Nat.  vi.;  29 ;  xxxvii.  8 ;  Strabo, 
xvi.  4,  6 ;  Died.  Sic  iii.  39).  It  thus  corre- 
sponded, though  only  in  a  vague  and  general 
sense^  to  the  countries  known  to  us  as  Nubia  and 
Abyssinia,  so  &mous  for  the  Nile  and  other  great 
rivers.  Hence  the  allusions  in  Scripture  (Isa. 
xviii.  1 ;  Zenh.  iii.  11)  to  the  &r  distant  *  rivers 
of  Ethiopia,  a  country  which  is  also  spoken  of 
(Isa.  xviii.  2)  in  our  version  as  the  land  *  which 
the  rivers  have  tpoiled,^  tliere  being  a  supposed 
reference  to  the  ravages  committed  by  inunda- 
tions (Broce*s  Travelt,  iii.  p.  158,  and  Taylor^s 
Cahnet,  iii.  pp.  593-4^;  but  recent  translators 
prefer  to  render  fi<T3  or  *  divide,*  o.d.'  a  land 
mtersected  by  streams*     Isaiah  lixewise  takes 

notice  of  the  M3^  vSy  or  vessels  of  papyrus, 

which  the  Ethiopians  employed  upon  the  waters, 
a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Heliodorus  in  his 
JEthiopica  (x.  p.  460),  and  also  by  Bruce,  who 
states  that  the  only  kind  of  boat  in  Abyssinia  is 
that  called  Taneoa,  which  is  made  of  reeds, '  a 
piece  of  the  Acacia  tree  being  put  in  tiie  bottom 
to  serve  as  a  keel,  to  which  the  plants  are  joined, 
being  first  sewed  together,  then  gathered  up  at 
stem  and  stem,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants  tied 
£ut  there.*  It  is  to  the  swiftness  of  thoe  papyrus 
vessels  that  Job  (ix.  26)  compares  the  rapid 
speed  of  his  days. 

But  that  part  of  the  vast  region  of  Cush 
which  seems  cniefly  intended  in  these  and  most 
other  passages  of  Scripture  is  the  tract  of  country 
in  Upper  Nubia,  which  became  famous  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  kingdom  qf  EthiopiOy  or  the  state 
of  Meroe.  The  Ethiopian  nations  generally 
ranked  low  in  the  scale  of  civilisation ;  '  never- 
theless (to  use  the  language  of  Heeren),  there  did 
exist  a  better  cultivated,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
a  civilised  Ethiopian  people ;  who  dwelt  in  cities ; 
who  erected  temples  and  other  edifices;  who, 
though  without  letters,  had  hieroglyphics ;  who 
had  govemment  and  laws ;  and  the  Ikme  of  whose 
progress  in  knowledge  and  the  social  arts  spread 
m  the  earliest  ages  over  a  considerable  part  of  the 
earth.*  Meroe  Proper  lay  between  the  river  Asta- 
boras  (now  the  Atbara  or  Tacaza£)  on  the  east, 
and  the  Nile  on  the  west.  Though  not  completely 
encloeed  with  rivers,  it  was  called  an  island,  be- 
cause, as  Pliny  observes,  the  various  streams 
which  flowed  around  it  were  all  considered  as 
branches  of  the  Nile ;  so  that  to  it  the  above  de- 
scription of  a  '  country  of  rivers  *  was  peculiarly 
appropriate.  Its  suriace  exceeded  that  of  Sicily 
more  than  a  hal^  and  it  corresponded  pretty 
nearly  to  the  present  province  of  Atbara,  between 
13°  and  18°  N.  lat  In  modem  times  it  formed 
a  great  part  of  ^  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  and  the 
southern  portion  belongs  to  Abyssinia.  Upon  the 
island  of  Meroe  lay  a  city  of  the  same  name,  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  the  site  of  which  has 
been  discovered  near  a  place  called  Assur,  about 

t.  e,  of  Egypt    It  was  always  considered  the 
natural  frontier  towards  Ethiopia. 
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twenty  miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Shendy,  under  IT^ 
N.  laJL  The  splendid  mint  of  temples,  pyramids, 
and  other  edifices  found  here  and  throughout  ^e 
district  have  been  described  by  Caillaud,  Gau, 
Riippell,  Belzcni,  Waddington,  Hoskins,  and  other 
travellers,  and  attest  the  high  degree  of  civilixation 
and  art  among  the  ancient  Ethiopians. 

Josephus,  in  his  account  of  me  expedition  of 
Moses  when  commander  of  the  Egyptian  army 
against  the  Ethiopians,  says  that  the  latter  'at 
length  retired  to  Saba,  a  royal  city  of  Ethiopia 
which  Cambyses  afterwards  called  Meroe,  aner 
the  name  of  his  own  sister*  (Aritiq.  ii.  10.  2).  The 
same  origin  of  the  name  is  given  both  by  Strabo 
and  Diodorus  Siculus,  but  see  Mannert*s  Oeoff, 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  z.  199.  There  is 
■till  a  place  called  MerawS  considerably  north  of 
the  island  and  near  Mount  Berkal,  where  Heeren 
thinks  there  may  have  been  a  settlement  of  the 
parent  state  called  by  the  same  name.  The 
opinion  of  Josephus  that  MeroS  was  identical  with 
Seba  accords  well  with  the  statement  in  Gen.  z. 
7,  that  Seba  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cush^  and  as 
his  name  is  written  with  a  sameeh  (K3D),  he  is  not 
to  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  Shebos  (tQC^), 
who  are  mentioned  as  descendants  of  Shem  (Qea, 
z.  28 ;  XXV.  S\  Now  this  country  of  African  Seba 
it  classed  with  tlie  Arabian  Sheba  as  a  rich  but 
&r-distant  land  (Ps.  IxxiL  10).  In  Isa.  zliii.  3 
God  says  to  Israel, '  I  have  given  Egypt  for  thy 
ransom ;  Gush  and  Seba  in  thy  stead  i*  and  in 
Isa.  xlv.  14,  <  The  wealth  of  Egypt  and  the  mer- 
chandise of  Gush  and  of  the  Sebaim  men  of  sta- 
ture shall  pass  over  to  thee  and  shall  be  tbine.* 
Gharles  Tayli^,  the  ingenious  but  Ceuiciful  editor 
of  Calmety  had  the  singular  notion  that  by  ^K^^M 
n*1D  is  meant  men  of  short  measure,  or  dwarfs ; 
and  hence  he  identifies  the  Ethiopians  with  the 
Pygmies  of  antiquity  (Fragments  to  Caimet, 
cccxxii).  But  the  Hebrew  phrase  plainly  denotes 
'tallness  of  stature*  (comp.  1  Chron.  zi.  23),  and 
the  Ethiopians  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
Ai^p€S  /liyitrrot  (iii.  1 14),  fi^yitrrot  dyBp^wf  (iii. 
20);  and  Solinus  afiirms  that  they  were  twelve 
feet  in  height  (Polyhist  cap.  zzz).  In  common 
with  the  other  Gushite  tribes  of  Africa  the  skin 
was  black,  to  which  there  is  an  obvious  allusion 
in  Jer.  xiii.  23 :  <  Gan  the  Gushite  change  his 
skin  V  Bruce  finds  Seba  in  Azab,  a  sea-port  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  near  the  entrance  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  by  Heeren,  while 
others  think  of  a  place  called  Subah  about  lat 
15^  N.,  where  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
ruins  of  Nubian  grandeur ;  but  both  opinions  are 
merely  conjectural. 

Among  other  tribes  of  Africa  said  to  have 
been  in  alliance  with  Egypt,  the  prophet  Ezekiel 
(xxx.  5)  mentions  along  with  Ethiopia  the  name 
of  Chubf  which  Michaelis  connects  with  KobS,  a 
trading  town  described  by  Ptolemy  as  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  But  in  the  Arabic  transla- 
tion made  from  the  Septuagint,  instead  of  Chub 
we  find  *the  people  of  Nubia.'  The  Hebrew 
letters  3  and  ^  might  easily  be  confounded  by  a 
transcriber,  and  in  the  MS.  409  of  De  Rossi  it  is 
not  313  Chuby  but  31^  Nttb,  which  is  probably 
the  true  reading.  There  are  still  two  districts  ad- 
joining Meroe  on  the  south-west,  called  Cuba  and 
Nuba,  which  are  said  to  abound  in  gold.  The 
SukkUm,  who,  along  with  the  Cushitet  and 
Lubim  or  Libyans,  formed  part  of  the  host  of 
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Shishak  (2  Ghron.  zii.  3),  are  in  ^  Sept.  di^. 
nated  Troglodytes,  t.  e.  cave-dwellen,  and  were, 
no  doubt,  the  people  known  to  the  Grfcb  br  tke 
same  name  as  inhabiting  the  mountMhcaTena 
on  ^e  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Diod.  Sk. 
iii.  32;  Strabo,  zvii.  p.  785).  They  wen  notri 
for  swiftness  of  foot  and  expertness  in  the  lee  of 
the  sling,  and  hence  were  employed,  as  Hdiodarai 
informs  us  (jEthiopica,  viii.  16),  as  light  tn»pi 
Pliny  makes  mention  of  a  town  of  SueA«  b  dkl 
region  (Hist.  Nat  vi.  29.  34),  and  there  is  still  qb 
the  same  coast  a  place  called  Suakimjdescrflxd  bf 
Burckhardt  in  his  Travels  in  Nubia,  I^  bovfro, 
the  term  Sukkiim  be  of  Hebrew  derivatian.  H 
would  specially  denote  those  who  lived  in  booths, 
t.  e.  tabernacles  made  of  the  boughs  of  trees ;  asd 
it  deserves  remark  that  the  Shangallas  who  m- 
habit  that  cotmtry,  still  dwell  during  tlw  good 
season  in  arbours  fitted  up  for  tents,  repairiof  in 
winter  to  their  rocky  caves. 

In  the  age  of  Herodotus,  the  countries  known  to 
us  as  Nubia  and  Sennaar  were  occupied  bj  two 
diflerent  races,  one  of  whom  he  includes  under 
the  general  appellation  of  Ethiopians,  the  other  a 
immigratury  Arabian  race  leadmg,  for  the  iDoit 
part,  a  nomadic  life.    This  distinctian  has  no- 
tinned  down  to  the  present  day.      Anumg  tk 
aboriginal  inhabitants  the  first  place  b  due  to  tk 
Nubians,  who  are  well-formed,  strong,  and  nrai- 
cular,  and  with  nothing  whatever  of  the  D«gn 
physiognomy,    lliey  go  armed  with  spea^  swori, 
and  a  shield  of  the  sldn  of  the  hippc^xitamo. 
South  of  Dongola  is  the  country  of  the  Scheygiai, 
whose  warriors  are  horsemen,  also  armed  wi^  i 
double-pointed  spear,  a  sword,  and  a  large  sbidd 
(comp.  Jer.  xlvi.  9,  the  *  Gushites  who  hsodk 
ttie  shield  *).    They  were  completely  independait 
till  subdued  by  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  Egrpt 
It  is  in  their  country  that  the  pyramidal  monn- 
ments  which  adorned  the  ancient  Meroe  are  fini 
met  with,  and  even  its  name  has  been  presemd 
in  that  of  their  chief  place,  Meraw^,  though  tb 
original  Meroe  must  be   sought  farther  soa& 
Next  comes  the  territory  of  the  Berbeis,  strictlj 
so  called,  who,  though  speaking  Arabic,  evidently 
belong  to  tiie  Nubian  race.     Above  these  regica 
beyond  tiie  Tacazx^  and  along  the  Nile  the  gnst 
mass  of  the  inhabitants,  though  sometimes  with  i 
mixture  of  other  blood,  may  be  regarded  u  of 
Arab  origin.     But  between  ^  valley  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Red  Sea  there  is  still,  as  of  old,  a  variety 
of  scattered  aboriginal  tribes,  among  whom  the 
Arabic  is  much  less  common  :  diey  are^  doafadeo, 
partly  the  descendants  of  &e  above-mentioMd 
Sukluim,  or  Troglodytes,  and  of  the  Ichthyophsgi, 
or  fish-eaters.     Some  of  them  spread  themselTC 
over  tiie  plains  of  the  Astaboras,  or  Tacaxsj,  beii^ 
oompellcKl  to  remove  their  encampments,  9X»- 
times  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  at  otfaff 
times  by  the  attacks  o/f  the  dreaded  tisiib,  or  gsd- 
fiy,  described  by  Bruce,  and  whidi  he  suppoM  ts 
be  the  *fly  which  is  in  the  utmost  partof  merireri 
of  Egypt'  (Isa.  vii.  18>    Ano&er  remtrksW? 
Ethiopic  race  in  ancient  times  was  the  Uoef^- 
bians,  so  called  from  their  supposed  kngenty. 
They  were  represented  by  the  wmhtiadnn  of 
Gambyses  as  a  very  tall  race,  who  elected  tk 
highest  in  stature  as  king :  gold  was  so  abundflit 
that  they  bound  their  prisoners  widi  golden  fW^ 
circumstances  which  again  remind  us  of  bsw' 
description  of  Ethiopia  and  Seba  in  di.  zlr.  Ii  . 
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With  regard  to  the  ancient  civilization  of 
Ethiopia  Proper,  or  the  kingdom  of  Meroe,  it  was 
closely  connected  with  the  religion  of  the  country, 
which  was  ihe  worship  of  Ammcm  and  his  kindred 
deities,  and  the  '  Oracles  of  Ammon  *  were  its 
main  support.  The  government  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  race  or  caste  of  {Nriests,  who  chose  from  among 
themselves  a  king ;  and  this  form  continued  down 
to  the  reign  in  Egypt  of  the  second  Ptolemy, 
when  Ergamenes,  at  that  time  king,  massacred 
the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  and  became  ab- 
lolute  monarch. 

Of  the  history  of  Ethiopia,  previous  to  that  last 
revolution,  only  scanty  information  has  been  pre- 
served, but  it  is  enough  to  evince  its  high  anti- 
quity and  its  early  aggrandisement.  In  the  Per- 
sian period  it  was  certainly  an  independent  and 
important  state,  which  Cambyses  in  vain  endea* 
voured  to  subdi^  But  its  most  flourishing  era  was 
between  the  years  b.o.  800  and  700,  when  arose 
three  potent  kings,  Sabaco,  Sevechus,  and  Tarhako, 
orTirhakah,  who  extended  their  conquests  oy& 
a  great  part  of  Egypt.  Sevechus  is  supposed  to 
bave  hem  the  So  or  Sua  king  of  Egypt,  to  whom 
an  embassy  was  sent  by  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel 
[2  Kings  xvii.  4),  whose  reign  ended  b.o.  722. 
He  was  tlius  the  contemporary  of  Salmanassar, 
king  of  Assyria,  as  was  Tiriiakah  of  the  next 
Assyrian  mooiarch,  Sennacherib,  who  (about  the 
jrear  b.c.  714)  was  deterred  from  the  invar 
lion  of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  that  Tir- 
bakah  was  advancing  against  him  (2  Kings 
rix.  9),  Tlkere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
remarkable  yrojiAiecj  in  the  18th  chapter  of 
Isaiah  was  audressed  to  Tirhakah  and  his  people, 
to  announce  to  them  the  sadden  overthrow  of  the 
Assyrian  hos^  before  Jerusalem :  *  Ho !  thou  land 
with  rustling;  wings  [i.  e.  armies  in  the  clangour 
of  battle,  as  in  chap.  viii.  8]  beyond  the  streams 
of  Cush  [for  the  country  lay  south  of  its  great 
rivers],  which  sendest  its  messengers  on  the  [Red] 
sea,  and  in  vessels  of  papyrus  on  the  waters  [of 
the  Nile].  Up!  ye  swih  messengers,  to  the  na- 
tion robust  and  valiant,  the  nation  formidable 
from  the  first  and  hitherto,  the  nation  powerful  and 
all-crushing,  whose  country  is  intersected  with 
streams,*  &c.  This  description  of  the  Ethiopian 
nation  is  repeated  at  verse  7  almost  verbaHmf  and 
it  is  intimated  that,  struck  at  the  mighty  deeds  of 
the  God  of  Judah,  this  distant  people  should  send 
gifb  to  his  dwelling-place  at  Zion.  They  were, 
no  doubt,  among  tito  *  many '  who  are  described 
in  2  Chr.  xxxii.  23,  as  having  'brought  gifts  unto 
Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  and  presents  to  king  Heze- 
kiah,  so  that  he  was  magnified  in  the  sight  of  all 
the  nations."  But  it  is  remarked  by  Gesenitis 
(Comm,  on  Isaiah,  in  loc.)  that  the  expectation 
of  the  entire  conversion  of  the  Ethiopians  is  fre* 
quently  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Isa. 
xlv.  14;  Zeph.  ui.  10;  Ps.  Ixviii.  32;  Ixxxvii. 
4) ;  and  he  adds,  *  Those  who  take  pleasure  in 
tracing  the  fulfilment  of  such  predictions  in  sub- 
sequent history  may  find  it  in  Acts  viii.  27  (the 
conversion  boUi  to  Judaism  and  Chrisrianity  of 
the  treasurer  of  Queen  Candace),  and  still  more 
in  the  circumstance  that  Abyssinia  is  to  this  day 
the  only  great  Christian  state  in  the  eastern  world.' 
Wilkiiwon  informs  us  that  the  figure  and  name 
of  Tirhakah,  and  the  expedition  he  undertook 
against  Sennacherib,  are  recorded  on  the  walls  of 
a  Theban  Temple.  <  It  k  probable^' says  he,  <  that 


in  die  early  nart  of  his  reign  Setbos  divided  the 
kingdom  with  him,  and  ruled  in  Lower  Egypt, 
while  the  Ethiopian  monarch  possessed  the  domi- 
nion of  the  upper  country ;  and  this  would  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  the  name  of  Sethos  on 
the  monuments  of  Thebes.  Whether  Tirhakah 
and  Sabaco's  claims  to  the  throne  of  Egypt  were 
derived  from  any  right  acquired  by  intermarriage 
with  the  royal  family  of  that  country,  and  whether 
the  dominicm  was  at  first  confined  to  the  Thebaid, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  tmt  the  respect  paid 
by  their  successors  to  the  monuments  they  erected 
argues  the  probability  of  their  having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  by  right  mther  than  by  usurpation 
or  the  force  of  arms  *  (Ancient  Egyptians,  vol. 
i.  p.  140 ;  comp.  Rosellini,  mem.  ii.  tab.  8).  Of 
the  military  renown  of  Tirhakah,  Megasthenes 
speaks  in  Strabo  (xv.  1.  6),  where  he  mentions 
TtdpKuya  rhv  AiOioura  along  with  Sesostris  and 
Nebuchadnezzar,  as  one  who  had  penetiate<l  into 
Europe,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules — the  usual  limit  of  great  conquerors. 
According  to  Julius  Africanus,  Tirhakah  reigned 
eighteen  years ;  according  to  Eusebius  twenty  :  the 
former  calls  him  TapK6s,  the  latter  TapoKSs. 
*  Contemporary  with  him,'  says  Gesenius,  *  there 
existed  two  dynasties  in  Sais  and  Tanis,  and, 
without  doubt,  his  had  its  seat  in  Thebais.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  reign  falls  the  Dodekarchy, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  Ethiopians  withdrew  into 
their  original  kingdom  (Herod,  ii.  139).  From 
this  connection  we  may  derive  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  finct,  that  Isaiah  often  mentions 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  in  so  close  political  relation 
(see  especially  chap.  xx.  3-6).  The  same  fact  is 
noticeable  in  the  latter  presets,  and  proves  the 
continuance  of  a  friendly  understanding  (Ezek. 
XXX.  4,  sq. ;  Jer.  xlvi.  9 ;  Nahum  lii.  9 ;  Dan.  xi. 
43).  In  fine,  Ethiopia  is  employed  chiefly  as  the 
name  of  the  national  and  royal  fiunily  that  were 
now  in  the  ascendancy.' 

If  we  go  back  about  two  centuries,  to  the  reign 
of  Asa,  king  of  Judah  (b.o.  950),  we  read  of 
Zerah,  or  mther  Zerach,  an  Ethiopian  going  out 
against  him  with  a  host  of  a  thousand  thousand 
men  and  three  hundred  chariots  (2Chron.  xiv.  9). 
It  is  doubtful  whether  this  was  an  Ethiopian 
nMmarch  or  commander,  or  only  a  mere  Cushite 
adventurer ;  but  that  his  army  was  mainly  of  Afri- 
can and  not  Arabian  original  is  evident  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  included  Libyans  as  well  as 
Cushites  (2  Chron.  xvi.  8),  and  from  the  mention  of 
war^chariots,  which  never  were  in  use  in  Arabia. 
Farther  back  than  this  the  records  of  history  are 
silent.  Pliny,  indeed  (HisL  Nat,  vi.  35),  after  ob- 
serving that  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  its  wars  with 
Egypt,  which  it  sometimes  subdued  and  sometimes 
served,  adds,  that  *  it  was  powerful  and  illustrious 
even  as  far  back  as  the  Trojan  war,  when  Mem- 
non  reigned.'  Existing  monuments  confirm  that 
high  antiquity  which  tradition  assigns  to  the  state 
of  Meroe.  The  name  of  Bameses,  or  Sesostris,  ha» 
been  found  on;  many  of  the  ruins  of  Nubia,  and 
he  is  well  known  in  history  as  its  conqueror 
(Herod.  iL  110).  That  the  Pharaohs  indeed 
should  have  carried  their  conquests  into  Ethiopia, 
ought  not  to  seem  strange  to  us  in  whose  days  the 
same  scene  has  been  acted;  for  scarcely  was 
M^met  Ali  firmly  possessed  of  Egypt  than  he 
sent  his  son  to  subdue  Ethiopia,  and  he  not  only 
penetrated  to  M>^^)  ^^^  much  farther  south. 
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The  em  of  Rameiei  cannot  be  placed  later  tbao 
1500  yean  b.c.  But  the  name  of  Pharaoh  Thut- 
mosis,  the  expeller  of  the  Hykaon,  has  been  found 
by  Cbampollion  on  the  Nubian  Temple  of  Amada, 
and  the  aculpturet  found  there  show  a  degree 
of  civilization  that  can  only  be  aicribed  to  a  na- 
tion which  had  long  existed.  We  thus  approach 
the  age  of  Moses,  at  which  Jewish  tzadition,  as 
reported  by  Josephus,  assigns  the  conquest  of 
Meroe  to  Moses  hunself,  as  general  of  the  army  of 
Egypt ;  and  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood also  agree  in  this,  that  the  Ethiopians  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  most  ancient  states  of  Egypt 
The  state  of  Meroe  appears  to  have  resembled 
the  larger  states  in  the  interior  of  A^ca  at  the 
present  dav,  comprising  a  number  of  different 
races  or  tribes  united  together  by  no  strong  poli- 
tical bond,  but  by  a  common  form  of  woiship^ 
which  placed  the  rule  in  the  hands  of  the  pnest- 
hood,  the  dominant  caste  of  the  country.  There 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  the  separate 
colonies  of  the  priest-caste  spread  from  Meroe  into 
Egypt ;  and  the  primeval  monuments  in  Ethiopia 
strongly  ccmfirm  the  native  traditions  reported  by 
Diodorus  Siculus,  that  the  wonhip  of  Ammon 
and  Osiris  originated  in  Meroe,  and  thus  render 
highly  probable  the  opinion  that  commerce  and 
civilization,  science  and  art,  descended  into  Egypt 
from  Nubia  and  the  upper  regions  of  the  Nile. 
One  great  cause  of  the  early  prosperity  and 
grandeur  of  Ethiopia  was  the  carrying'trade,  of 
which  it  was  the  centre,  between  India  and  Arabia 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
especially  Egypt,  on  the  other.  This  has  been 
well  illustrate  by  Heeren  in  his  work  On  the 
Ancient  Nationt  qf  Africa,  vol.  i.  p.  289  sqq. 
^In  proportion,*  says  he,  '  as  we  ascend  into  the 
primeval  ages,  the  closer  seems  the  connection 
oetween  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  The  Hebrew  poets 
seldom  mention  the  former  without  the  latter; 
the  inhabitants  of  both  are  drawn  as  commercial 
nations.  When  Isaiah  celebrates  the  victories  of 
Cyrus,  their  submission  is  mkea  of  as  his  most 
magnificent  reward  (Isa.  xlv.  14).  When  Jere- 
miah extols  the  great  victory  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
over  Pharaoh-nechoh,  near  Garchemish,  the  Ethi- 
opians are  allied  to  the  Egyptians  (Jer.  xlvi.  9). 
When  Ezekiel  threatens  the  downfal  of  Egypt,  he 
unites  it  with  the  distant  Ethiopia  (Ezek.  xxx.  4). 
Every  page,  indeed,  of  Egyptian  history  exhibits 
iffoofs  of  the  close  intimacy  in  which  they  stood. 
The  primitive  states  of  Egjrpt  derived  their  origin 
from  these  remote  regions.  Thebes  and  Meroe 
founded  in  common  a  colony  in  Libya ;  Ethiopian 
conquerors  more  than  once  invaded  Egypt ;  Egyp- 
tian xings  in  return  forced  their  way  mto  Ethi- 
opia ;  tlie  same  worship,  the  same  maimers  and 
customs,  the  same  mode  of  writing,  are  found  in 
both  countries;  and,  under  Psammetichus,  the 
noble  and  numerous  party  <^  malecontents  retired 
into  Ethiopia.  Egypt,  also»  as  far  as  history 
reaches  back,  abounded  in  all  the  commodities 
of  the  southern  regions.  Whence  did  she  obtain 
the  spices  and  druas  with  which  she  embalmed 
her  dead  ?  whence  Vie  incense  that  burned  on  her 
altars  t  whence  that  immense  quantity  of  cotton 
in  which  her  inhabitants  were  dad,  and  which 
her  own  soil  so  sparingly  produced!  Whence 
came  into  Egypt  tnat  early  rumour  of  the  Ethi- 
opian gold  countries,  which  Cambyses  set  out  to 
discover,  and  lost  hidf  his  army  in  the  attempt! 
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Whence  that  profusion  of  ivory  and  dmy  vtidi 
the  ancient  artists  of  Greece  and  PaksdaeeB- 
beUishedf  Whence  that  general  and  early  tftmi 
of  the  name  of  Ethiopia,  which  glimmen  in  tbe 
traditional  history  of  so  many  nations,  sod  wfaidi 
is  celebrated  as  well  by  the  Jewish  pods  at  bjtk 
earliest  Grrecian  bards  f  Wbepce  but  ficn  tis 
international  commerce  of  which  Ethiopia  v» 
the  seat  and  centre  t  Its  principal  sonle  if  it^ 
pointed  out  bv  a  chain  of  ruins,  extending  km 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  sea  to  the  MeditRnaett. 
Adule,  Aiab,  and  Axum,  are  links  of  this  cUa 
between  Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe;  Tbeba  aad 
Ammonium  between  Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Cl^ 
thage.* 

Queen  Candace,  who  is  mentioned  in  AdtTio. 
37,  was  doubtless  therrigning  sovereign  of  Mene 
[GANnAca],  where  it  is  Ukety  a  form  of  Jadsisa 
was  at  that  period  professed  by  a  pottion  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  tk 
adjacent  region  of  Abyssinia.  Tlie  prophels  {e.  f. 
Isa.  xi.  11)  sometimes  allude  to  tne  Jews  who 
were  scattoed  throughout  Gush.  Ebed-mckdi, 
the  benevolent  eunuch  of  King  Zedekiah,  vb 
showed  such  kindness  to  the  prophet  Jecaniak, 
was  an  Ethiopian  (Jer.  xxxviiu  7 ;  comp.  Actt 
viii.  27).  Josephus  calls  the  qaeen  of  Sbeb. 
who  visited  Solomon,  a  queen  of  Egypt  and  Etb- 
opia,  and  with  this  agrees  the  tradition  of  & 
Abyssinians,  who  clann  her  as  a  native  qon, 
give  her  the  name  of  Maqueda,  and  maintain  tk£ 
she  had  a  son  by  Solomon,  adled  Menilck,  vhi 
bore  the  title  of  Darid  I.  Yet  Sheba  was  la- 
doubtedly  in  Arabia  Felix,  though  it  is  ptMsitie 
that,  in  remote  antiquity,  the  sovereignty  of  ii 
monarchs  extended  across  the  Red  Sea  to  tk 
coast  of  Ethiopia.~N.  M. 

ETHIOPIG  LANGUAGE.  As  it  is  mu)- 
tained  by  competent  judges  that  the  Amharic  ad 
the  Tigr^  are  really  dialects  of  the  ancient  EM- 
opic  or  Geei,*  it  may  be  expected,  from  tk 
recent  piogiess  of  comparative  grammar,  that  fe* 
tnre  scoolais  will  apply  them  to  eluddste  ik 
structure  of  the  otnier  Syro-Arabian  langnsgti- 
At  present,  however,  as  even  the  Amharic  is  vA 
yet  able  to  boast  of  adequate  and  accenU* 
means  for  its  study,  and  as  neither  pusstfi  anr 
ancient  version  of  any  part  of  the  Bible,  die  Qtn 
is  the  only  one  which  claims  a  paiticnlar  notiee 
here. 

The  ancient  Ethiopic  or  Geei,  which  is  tbe 
only  one  of  the  three  dialects  which  either  ba 
been,  or  is  now,  generally  used  in  writtn  doea- 
mentsofasacredor  civil  kind,  is  to  beclsfledai 
an  ancient  branch  of  the  Arabic  lliis  aflbitjr  ii 
evident  ftom  the  entire  grammatical  strnctm  tf 
the  language:  it  is  con&med  by  the  rdatkn  i' 
its  written  character  to  that  of  tiie  HisBJaiitr 
alphabet;  and  either  su^qjorts,  or  is  supporttd  bf, 
the  assumption  that  Habesh  was  aotuuW  peop^ 
by  a  colony  from  southern  Arabia.  The  gna* 
matical  structure  of  the  Geei  shows  a  Isfgd/ 
predominant  identity  with  that  of  Aialnc;  ^^ 

*  Adelung  and  Vater,  in  the  JfKMMw,  if 
pear  to  be  the  diief  autiiorities  for  doobtjof  w 
mtimato  affinity  of  the  G^eei  and  Amhaiic  b 
this  particular,  and  throughout  the  wutjed,^ 
have  followed  Gesenius,  in  his  two  artideio'^ 
Ethiopic  and  Amhario  languages  in  Siseh  i>^ 
Gruber's  Attgemeine  Bncffdop9die. 
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tlio  pomiKf  some  tiaHs  which  axt  in  ckter  ae« 
oordancewith  the  other  Syro- Arabian  idiomg,  and 
lome  which  are  peculiar  to  itself  alone.    The 
main  features  of  its  structure  are  as  follow : — ^The 
verb  possesses  the  first  ten  conjugations  of  the 
Arabic  yerh,  with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  and 
ninth;  besides  these  it  has  two  otiier  conjugations 
which  are  unknown  to  the  Arabic    The  formap 
tion  of  nouns  resembles  most  that  of  Hebrew ; 
but   noons   often  have  superfluous  end-TOwels, 
which  are  modified  in  particular  cases,  and  are 
analogous  to  the  Arabic  nunnation.     As  for  the 
flexion  of  nouns,  the  masculine  and  feminine  plu- 
rals are  either  formed  by  affixed  syllables  {An,  At) 
an  die  principle  common  to  die  whole  Syro-Ara- 
bian  fiunily ;  or  by  changes  within  the  compass 
of  the  radical  letters,  after  the  manner  of  the  so- 
called  6roAen  plurals  of  the  Arabic  grammar. 
The  state  construct,  and  that  relation  of  the  noun 
which  is  equivalent  to  our  objective  case,  are  de> 
Doted  by  changes  in  the  final  vowels.  There  is  no 
form  for  the  dual  number  either  in  the  verb  or  the 
fioun.    Widi  regard  to  the  vocabulary  of  the 
language,  one-thml  of  the  roots  are  to  be  found  in 
the  same  state  in  Arabic.    By  making  allowance 
for  commutations  and  transpositioos,  many  other 
roots  may  be  identified  with  their  Arabic  corre- 
spondents s  some  of  its  roots,  however,  do  not  exist 
in  our  present  Arabic,  but  are  to  be  found  in  Ara- 
maic and  Hebrew.    Besides  this  it  has  native 
roots  peculiar  to  itself:  it  has  adopted  several 
Greek  words,  but  shows  no  traces  of  me  influence 
of  Coptic. 

The  alphabet  possesses  twenty-six  consonants, 
arranged  in  a  peculiar  order,  twenty-four  of 
which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalents  to  the 
same  number  of  letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet 

(tbe  ones  excepted  being  ci-^  «3^  1^9  ^"^^  9)* 

The  remaining  two  are  letters  adopted  to  express 
the  Greek  n  and  Y.  The  vowel-sounds,  which  are 
seven,  are  not  expressed  by  separable  signs,  as  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  punctuation,  but  are  denoted 
by  modifications  in  tne  original  form  of  the  con- 
sonants, after  the  manner  of  theDdvanftgari  alpha- 
bet, llie  mode  of  writing  is  from  left  to  right  As 
for  tbe  written  characters,  Gesenius  has  traced  the 
relation  between  some  of  them  and  their  equiva- 
lents in  the  Phoenician  alphabet  There  is,  how- 
ever, the  most  striking  resemblance  between  the 
&e6s  letters  generally  and  those  in  the  Himjarite 
inscriotians ;  a  drcumstance  which  accords  well 
sritb  tne  supposed  connection  of  Southern  Arabia 
uid  Habesn.  Bfoceover,  Lepsius,  in  an  interesting 
iaaay,  Ueber  die  Anordmmg  und  Verwandichaft 
ies  SemuttMeheny  Indieehen,  AetkiopueMen,  SfC, 
AfyfkabeU  (in  his  Zwet  Spraohvefyleichende  Ab- 
^andkmffen,  Berlin,  1836,  8vo.  pp.  74-80),  has 
kdduced  some  striking  arguments  to  prove  that 
lie  Odvanftgari  alphtdiet  must  have  nad  some 
nfluence  on  the  development  of  the  Gees. 

The  literature  of  the  Geex  language  is  very 
canty  indeed,  and  that  little  is  almost  exclu- 
ively  of  a  Biblical  or  ecclesiastical  character. 
t  posaesses  nothing,  not  even  an  imitation  of  the 
tational  poetry,  nor  of  the  lexicographical  and 
grammatical  works,  of  the  Arabs.  Some  few  his- 
orical  works  in  the  shape  of  chronicles,  and  a 
ew  medical  treatises,  constitute  the  main  bodv 
f  their  profane  literature.  The  Geex  has  ceased, 
ver  since  the  begmnxng  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
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to  be  the  vernacular  language  of  any  part  of  the 
country,  having  been  supplanted  at  the  court  of 
the  sovereign  by  the  Amharic.  It  still  continues, 
however,  to  be  the  language  used  in  religious 
rites,  in  domestic  afiain  of  stat^  and  in  private 
correspondence. — ^J.  N. 

ETHIOPIC  VERSION.  The  libraries  of 
Europe  contain  some,  although  very  rarely  com- 
plete^ manuscript  copies  of  a  translation  of  die 
Bible  into  the  Gees  dialect  This  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  made  from  the  Greek  of  the 
Sq)tuagint,  according  to  the  Alexandrian  recen- 
sion, as  is  evinced,  among  other  things,  by  the 
arrangement  of  the  Biblical  books,  and  by  the 
admission  of  the  Apocrypha  without  distinction. 
It  is  divided  into  four  parts :  The  Law,  or  tbe 
Octateuch,  containing  tne  Pentateuch  and  the 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Ruth ;  The  Kinge, 
in  thirteen  books,  consisting  of  two  books  of  Sa- 
muel, two  of  Kings,  two  of  Chronicles,  two  of 
Esm  (Exra  and  Nehemiah),  Tobit,  Judith,  Estlier, 
Joks  the  Psalms;  Solomon^  in  five  books,  con- 
sisting of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Wis* 
dom,  and  Sirach;  PropheU,  m  eighteen  books, 
consisting  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah^s  prophecy  and 
Lamentations,  Baruch,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  the 
twelve  minor  prophets:  lastly,  they  have  also 
two  books  of  the  Maccabees.  Besides  this,  they 
possess  an  apocryphal  book  of  Enoch,  which  they 
place  next  to  that  of  Job.  The  critical  uses  of 
this  version  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
the  evidence  it  gives  as  to  the  text  of  the  Septna- 
gint  The  version  of  the  New  Testament  was 
made  direct  from  the  Greek  original.  It  fbllows 
the  verbal  arrangement  of  the  Greek  very  close!  y, 
and  has  mistakes  which  are  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  confusion  of  words  which  resemble  each 
o&er  in  that  language.  It  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  recension  it  follows ;  but  it  frequently 
agrees  widi  tbe  Peshito  and  the  Itala.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  date  of  the  execution  of 
either  of  these  translations ;  but  they  may  both 
be  ascribed  with  much  probability  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century.  Only  small  portions 
of  the  former  have  been  printed.  The  whole 
New  Testament  has,  however,  umeared.  The 
Gospels  were  edited  anew  from  B£SS.  by  T.  P. 
Piatt,  M.A.,  in  1826,  in  4ta— J.  N. 

ETHUN  (pOK)  occurs  in  Prov.  vii.  16,  in 
connection  with  Egypt,  and  as  a  product  of  that 
country.  It  is  translated  Jine  linen  in  the 
Authorised  Version.  *  I  have  decked  my  bed  with 
coverings  of  tapestry,  with  carved  works,  with 
J!ne  Unen  (ethun)  of  Egypt'  As  Egypt  was 
from  very  early  times  celebrated  for  its  cultivn^ 
tion  of  flax  and  manufacture  of  linen,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  ethun  is  correctly  rendered, 
though  some  have  thought  that  it  may  signify 
rope  or  string  of  Egypt,  <  funis  i^yptius,*  <  funis 
salignus  v.  mtnbaceus;*  but  Celsius  (Hierobot. 
ii.  p.  89)  observes,  *  Ethun  non  funem,  sed  linum 
et  lintenm  esse,  damat  graeca  vox  Mrri  vel 
6$6ifte¥,  quam  ab  ethun  esse  deducendam.*  So 
Mr.  Yates,  in  his  Tex^rtntim  Aniiquorum,  p. 
265,  says  of  Myth  that  *  it  was  in  all  probability 
an  Egyptian  word,  adopted  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  the  commodity  to  which  the  Egyptians 
diemselves  applied  it*  For  pDM,  put  into 
Greek  letters,  and  with  Greek  terminations,  be- 
comes Mrri  and  Mvio¥,  Hesychius  states,  no 
doubt  correctly,  *that  Mrn  was  applied  by  the 
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Greeks  to  any  fine  and  thin  cloth,  though  not  of 
linen.'  Mr.  Yatei  farther  adduces  from  ancient 
Scholia  that  6d6vai  were  made  both  of  flax  and  of 
wool ;  and  also  that  the  silks  of  India  are  called 
606¥u  <nipucai  by  the  author  of  the  Periphu  of 
the  Erythrttan  Sea.  We  have  also  shown  from 
the  same  work,  in  the  article  Cotton,  p.  473,  that 
the  name  h$6vuiv  was  applied  to  cloths  exported 
from  Cutch,  Ougein,  and  Baroach,  and  which 
must  have  been  made  of  cotton.  Mr.  Yates 
moreover  observes,  that  though  hB6yfh  like  tnyZ^p, 
originally  denoted  linen,  yet  we  find  them  both 
applied  to  cotton  cloth.  As  the  manufacture  of 
linen  extended  itself  into  other  countries,  and  as 
the  exports  of  India  became  added  to  those  of 
Egypt,  all  varieties,  either  of  linen  or  cotton 
cloth,  wherever  woven,  came  to  be  designated  by 
the  originally  Egyptian  names  *O06irn  and  Tdifh^w. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  word  Mviov  occurs 
in  John  xix.  40 — *  Then  took  they  the  body  of 
Jesus  and  wound  it  in  Hnen  clothe*  *  {hSwiois) ; 
in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt  xxvii.  59,  the  term 
used  is  trufJi6yif  as  alio  in  Mark  xv.  46,  and 
in  Luke  xxiii.  53.  We  meet  with  it  again  in 
John  XX.  5,  *  and  he  stooping  down  saw  the 
linen  clothe*  lying.^  It  is  generally  used  in  the 
plural  to  denote  ^  linen  bandages.*  *O06ni  occurs 
in  Acts  X.  II,  *and  (Peter)  saw  heaven  opened, 
and  a  certain  vessel  descending  unto  him,  as  it 
had  been  a  great  *heet  knit  at  the  four  comers, 
and,  let  down  to  the  earth,*  and  also  in  xi.  5, 
where  this  passage  is  repeated. 

From  the  preceding  observations  it  is  evident 
that  h96vu>v  may  signify  cloth  made  either  of 
liuen  or  cotton,  but  most  probably  the  former, 
as  it  was  more  common  than  cotton  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  [v.  Cotton  and  Limbn]. — J.  F.  R. 

ETZ-ABOTH  (nbjj  yjf)  occurs  in  Lev. 
xxiii.  40,  and  Neh.  viii.  15,  and  in  bothpas- 
sages  is  mentioned  along  with  etz-*hemeiu  These 
words  occur  also  in  Ezek.  xx.  28,  where,  as  well 
as  in  the  other  passages,  they  are  translated  thick 
tree* :  *  For  when  I  had  brought  them  into  the 
land,  &c.,  then  they  saw  every  high  hill  and  all 
the  thick  tree*  (ets-aboth),  and  they  offered  there 
their  sacrifices.*  The  word  etz  or  ott,  used  in 
several  places  in  Scripture  to  designate  a  tree, 
u  said  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  ot*e,  *  to  fix' 
*  to  make  steady.*  The  word  aboth,  according  to 
Celsius  {Hierobot,  i.  p.  322),  is  by  the  Rabbins, 
as  well  as  in  the  Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions, 
understood  to  mean  the  myrtle.  But  Celsius 
himself  follows  the  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and 
several  other  authorities,  in  considering  the  etp- 
cboth  to  signify  a  ehady  tree,  *■  foliis  et  frondibus 
densa.* 

The  shade  of  trees  must  always  have  been 
highly  esteemed  in  eastern,  or  rather  in  warm 
climates.  Tiie  planting  of  trees  was  early  prac- 
tised, as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of  the  e9hel 
planted  by  Abraham  at  Beersheba,  when  he  called 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We  know  also  that 
among  the  nations  of  antiquity  the  planting  of 
groves,  and  their  consecration  to  their  gods,  were 
antecedent  to  the  building  of  temples  and  altars, 
and*  were  of  almost  universal  adoption ;  and  that 
groves  were  the  scenes  ci  their  idolatrous  worship 
and  Ucentious  rites.  Hence  probably  the  Jews 
were  prohibited  from  planting  trees  around  or  near 
the  altar  of  God.     Shade  and  solitude  seem 
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always  to  have  been  considoed  ai  giving  sa  sir 
of  mystery  and  devotion   to  religioas  senrico. 
Seneca,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  itjt, '  If 
you  find  a  grove  thick  set  writh  ancient  oaks  that 
have  shot  up  to  a  vast  height,  the  tallmai  of  iat 
wood,  the  retirement  of  the  place,  and  ibe  plea- 
santness of  the  shade,  immediately  make  m 
think  it  to  be  the  residence  of  some  god.*   Tbe 
prophet  Hosea  also  gives  the  following  deicrii^ : 
^They  sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  moontiim, 
and  bum  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  oab  aad 
poplars  and  elms,  because  the  shadow  fiiemf  ii 
good*  (Hos.  iv.  18).     Hence,  in  the  abore  pair 
sages,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  etz-ahetit  hu 
a  general,  and  not  a  specific,  signification.  Tbm 
is  no  proof  of  the  myrtle  being  intended ;  in  £Kt, 
it  is  not  likely  to  have  been  found  in  any  pait  d 
the  wilderness,  and  no  better  material  can  be 
required  for  the  construction  of  booths  fiiaii  tk 
boughs  of  thick  or  shady  trees. — J.  F.  R. 

ETZ-HADAR  mn  fj?)  occurs  only  once  la 
Scripture,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  where  the  laaelitei 
are  directed,  in  remembomce  of  their  dvdliof 
in  tents  or  booths  when  they  were  brought  <mt  tf 
the  land  of  Egypt,  to  leave  their  homes  and  dwell 
in  booths  for  a  season  every  year.  *  And  je 
shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the  Inmgk*  ^ 
goodly  tree*  (peri  etzrhadar),  branches  of  pahs- 
trees,  and  the  boughs  of  thick  trees  (ett-oho^s 
and  willows  of  the  brook ;  and  ye  shall  rejoice 
before  the  Lord  your  GKkI  seven  days.*  E**-eh(A 
has  been  noticed  in  the  preceding  article;  efr 
hadar  has  been  variously  translated.  The  wordi 
in  the  original,  peri  et^'hadar,  the  Septoagint 
renders  icd^w  (^Aou  ifpmo¥f  and  the  Vulpt^ 
fruclut  arbori*  pulcherrinu*,  the  '  fructus  Ugm 
honoris*  of  Ursini.  These  translations  are  ti- 
lowed  in  many  versions,  as  enumerated  by  Celshs 
(Hierobot.  I  p.  252);  but^  as  this  author  abo 
shows,  Onkelos  and  others  consider  the  pbraie  tp 
signify  *  fructus  arboris  citrei  :*  so  R.  Aben  Esa 
in  Hebrew,  but  as  translated  by  Celsius, '  Fractal 
arboris  speciosss  est  citrus.  Nam  c«te  noUoi 
fructus  arboreus  specioaior  est  illo.*  The  ton 
eiragh  or  atrt^'  is  that  translated  eiirmt.  Va 
interpretatioQ  has  been  adopted  by  the  Jews,  sod 
is  that  given  by  Joaepbus.  The  orange  and  kmoa 
have  sometimea  been  adduced  as  the  eHnu  d 
the  above  passages,  but  both  were  unknomi  ia 
those  early  times  so  far  nortii  as  Palestine ;  wfaile 
the  citron  seems  to  have  been  early  intrDdnoed 
from  Media,  and  was  known  to  the  Ghreeki  and 
Romans,  as  we  shall  show  under  the  aitide 
Taphuah.  Some  again  are  of  opinion  that  tbe 
olive  is  intended  by  the  word  hadar,  as  tbe  oUre  if 
mentioned  instead  of  this  tree  by  Nebemiab  (viii. 
15),  in  reference  apparently  to  the  above  paicsge. 
Instead  of  fruit,  however,  some,  as  Tremdlini  sad 
Dr.  Geddea,  conceive  that  peri  signifies  ywof 
growing  ahoots  or  boughs,  aa  indeed  it  is  iDte^ 
preted  in  our  authorised  version.  There  can  be 
no  objection  to  the  citron  being  oonsidsred  ^ 
hadar,  aa  ia  done  by  the  Jewa;  aince  wt  liva 
from  Joaephus  that  they  had  them  in  their  hsod* 
m  feeto  Scenopeyiorum,  when  they  threw  then 
at  king  Alexander  Jannssus ;  and  they  still  oa»- 
tinue  to  use  citrons  at  tbe  Feast  of  Tabfcosela 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  citnn  ^ 
common  in  Palestine,  or  rather  in  the  ^"^'^ 
the  time  of  Moaci.    Tbe  lawgiver,  if  he  flpeofi^' 
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any,  would  no  doabt  direct  the  Israelite!  to  take 
luch  fruits  or  branches  as  were  procurable  iii  the 
desert;  but  it  is  probable,  as  maintained  by 
the  majority  of  commentators,  that  the  term  is 
general,  rather  than  specific,  and  therefore  thut  the 
fruit  or  branches  of  any  goodly  tree  might,  be 
thus  employed.  Ursini  has  observed,  *  Nam  si 
species  aliqua  defecisset,  nee  omnibus  seque  ad 
manum  fuisset,  imposita  fulsset  necessitas  Sceuo- 
pegia  celebraturis,  vel  omittendi  gestationem 
norum  ramusculwum,  vel  prsvaricandi  contra 
legis  prsescri|)tum.  Cogita,  si  omnibus  citrea 
frundes  fructibus  suis  onustsB,  aut  oleagina,  aut 
mvrtea  gestands  fuissent,  quanta  circa  Hiero- 
flolymas  hortorum  quotanuis  fuisset  calamitas; 
quanta  frondium  talium  raritas  et  caritas* 
(Arboret.  Bibl,  p.  677).— J.  F.  R. 

ETZ-SHEMEN  (J^  n?)  occurs  three  times 
in  Scripture,  and  is  differently  translated  in  all  tlie 
three  passages  in  the  Authoriced  Version.  At  tlie 
institution  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxxiii. 
33-34),  we  have  teen  [Etz-hadar]  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  directed  to  m^ke  booths  of  the  boughs  of 
p&Im-trees,  of  willows  of  the  brook,  of  goodly  trees 
(^eU-haclar)^  and  of  thick  trees  (eU-aboth^.  At 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  Nehemiah  (viii.  15) 
directs  the  Israelites  to  *  go  forth  unto  the  mount 
and  fetch  olive  and  pme  brancheM  (etx-themen), 
and  myr^'brancbes,  and  palm-branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees  (etx-aboth)^  to  make  booths, 
as  it  is  written.*  Thus  we  see  that  two  names  are 
the  same  in  both  passages,  vii.  the  pcUm  and 
etz-aboth;  while  eix-fuuktr  and  willow*  of  the 
brook  are  mentioned  in  the  first,  and  myrtle 
branches,  oUve  branches,  and  eU^hemen  in  the 
second. 

This  term  occurs  also  in  Isa.  xli.  19 :  <  I  will 
plant  in  the  wilderness  the  cedar,  the  shittah-tree^ 
and  the  myrtle,  and  the  eUshemen  [here  trans- 
lated '  oil-tree*] :  I  will  set  in  the  desert  the  fir-tree^ 
and  the  pine,  and  the  box-tree  together.'    The 
third  mention  of  etz-themen  is  in  1  Kings  vi.  23, 
where  its  wood  is  described  as  being  employed  : 
*  And  within  the  oracle  he  made  two  cherubim  of 
etz-ehemen  [translated  olive-tree],  each  two  cubits 
high.*    If  we  collate  the  several  passages  in  which 
etx-ehemen  occurs,  we  shall  fina  reason  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  the  olive-tree^  as  it  is  translated 
in  I  Kings  ri.  23,  since  in  Neh.  viii.  15,  the  olive- 
tree  (sail)  is  distinguished  from  etx-Mhemen,  which 
13  there  rendered />ifie-^ed;  and  that  it  is  as  little 
likely  to  be  the  pine>tree,  since  in  Isa.  xli.  19, 
etz^hemen,  translated  oti-tree,  is  mentioned  as 
distinct  hem  both  the  fir  and  the  pine. 

Though  the  above  names^  occurring  in  the  same 
sentences  with  etzshemeny  enable  us  to  say  that 
it  i«  not  likely  to  have  been  any  of  them,  it  is 
not  more  easy  to  say  what  tree  is  mtended.  Se- 
veral have  been  adduced  in  addition  to  those 
mentioned  above,  as  the  different  kinds  of  pine, 
including  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  cypress,  the 
citrus,  the  balsam-tree ;  but  there  is  no  proof  in 
favour  of  any  of  tliese.  Ursini  and  Celsius  are 
both  of  opinion  that  the  term  is  used  generically, 
and  therefore  that  no  particular  kind  of  tree  is 
intended.  This  may  appear  to  be  the  case  in  the 
earlier  passages ;  but  in  those  of  Isa.  xli.  19,  and 
of  1  Kings  vi.  23,  a  specific  tree  seems  to  be 
pointed  out;  but  we  have  no  means  of  deter- 
mining the  particular  tree,  though  there  are  several 
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in  Palestine  which  are  not  noticed  in  our  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  though  it  is  probable  that 
some  even  of  the  modem  Arabic  names  may 
bear  some  similarity  to  the  Hebrew.  The  Arabic 
ehamanat,  signifying  fragrant  things,  and  tlie  Per- 
sian shama7iahf  signifying  anything  odoriferous, 
a  fragrant  smell,  seem  to  be  connected  with  it 
But  Hebrew  scholars  consider  shemen  as  having 
some  reference  to  oiliness  or  fatness.  Thus  Celsius 
(Hierob.  i.  310)  quotes  R.  D.  Kimchi  as  com- 
menting on  1  Kings  vi.  23,  as  follows :  *  Intel- 
lige  per  VO^  ^^  speciera  aliquam  pini,  ex  qua 
manat  pmguedo,  unde  faciunt  picem ;  nam  inde 
dicitur  jtDC^  yV  <^^'  pinguedinis.*  The  objection 
to  etZ'Shemen  being  one  of  the  pine  tribe,  is  that 
it  is  mentioned  as  apparently  distinct  from  both 
the  pine  and  fir  in  die  passage  of  Isaiah,  while  in 
that  of  Kings  a  tree  is  required  having  wood  fit  for 
making  the  cherubim.  As  no  tree  has  yet  been 
pointed  out  having  a  name  similar  either  in  mean- 
ing or  sound  to  the  Hebrew,  and  with  wood  of  a 
good  quality,  it  is  better  to  consider  etz-shemena» 
one  of  those  not  yet  ascertained,  than  to  add  one 
more  to  the  other  unsatisfactory  guesses. — J.  F.  R. 
EVANGELISTS  (EwoTrycXurro/).  This  term 
is  applied  in  the  New  Testament  to  a  certain  class 
of  Christian  teachers  who  were  not  fixed  to  any 
particular  spot,  but  travelled  either  independently, 
or  under  the  direction  of  one  or  other  of  the  Apos- 
tles, for  the  nurpose  of  propagating  the  Gospel. 
Philip,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  is  termed  the 
Evangelist  (Acts  xxi.  8).  St.  Paul  exhorts 
Timothy  *  to  do  the  work  of  an  Evangelisf  (2 
Tim.  iv.  5) ;  and  though  this  name  is  not  given  to 
Titus,  the  injunctions  addressed  to  him,  and  the 
services  he  rendered,  are  so  similar  as  to  render 
the  propriety  of  applying  it  to  him  unquestion- 
able. In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  (iv.  1 H  the 
EbcKyyf>aaris  {^Evanpelists)  are  expressly  distin- 
guished irom  the  woifUpas  #cal  9tSouric«Uovf  (pas^ 
tors  and  teachers).  The  chief  points  of  difference 
appear  to  be  that  the  former  were  itinerant,  the 
latter  stationary ;  the  former  were  employed  in 
introducing  the  Gospel  where  it  was  before  un- 
known ;  ^  business  of  the  latter  was  to  confirm 
and  instract  the  converts  statedly  and  perma- 
nently. Such  is  the  representation  given  by  £u- 
sebius  (Hist  Eceles,  iii.  37).  Referring  to  the 
state  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  he  says, 
*  Many  of  the  disciples  of  that  time,  whose  souls 
the  Divine  word  had  inspired  with  an  ardent  love 
of  philosophy,  first  fulfilled  our  Saviour*s  precept 
by  distributing  their  substance  among  the  poor. 
Then  travelling  abroad  they  performed  the  work 
of  Evangelists  (fpyov  iweriXow  ^baefy9)u<rr&y\ 
being  ambitious  to  preach  Christ,  and  deliver  the 
Scripture  of  the  Divine  Gospels.  Having  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  faith  in  foreign  nations, 
they  appointed  other  pastors  (woi/Ukos  re  KoBf 
oriarrn  Mpovs),  to  whom  they  entrusted  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  parts  they  had  recently  occupied, 
while  diey  pn^eeded  to  other  countries  and 
nations.*  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  Pantnnus  and 
others  as  EvangeUsU  of  the  Word  (ZbarfftXurraX 
Tov  xAyw  (Hist.  Ecclea,  v.  10).  In  the  same 
writer  the  term  Evangelist  is  also  applied,  as  at 
present,  to  the  authors  of  the  canonical  gospels 
(Hist.  Eceles,  iii.  39).  TCampbeirs  Lectures  on 
Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  L  pp.  148-150 ;  Nean- 
der's  History  of  the  Planting  of  the  Christian 
Church:  Eng.  transl.  vol.  i.  p.  173).^-J.  E.  R. 
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EVE,  the  name  of  the  fint  woman.    Her  ^b- 
tory  it  contained  in  that  of  Adam,  which  tee. 
EVENING.    [Day.] 

EVIL-MERODACH    (TPP  ^1^;    Sept 

EluaXfiapuiiK,  0&XaiiiaS<ix^)>  '^^  <^^  successor 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who,  ou  his 
accession  to  the  throne  (b.o.  562),  released  the 
captive  king  of  Judah,  Jehoiachin,  from  prison, 
treated  him  with  kindness  and  distinction,  and 
set  his  throne  above  the  thrones  of  the  other  con- 
quered kings  who  were  detained  at  Babylon  (3 
Kings  xxT.  27;  Jer.  lii.  31-34)   [ChaldjbansJ. 
A  Jewish  tradition  (noticed  by  Jerome  on  Isa. 
ziv.  29)    ascribes  this  kindness  to  a  personal 
friendship  which  Evil-merodach  had  contracted 
with  the  Jewish  king,  when  he  was  himself  con- 
signed to  prison  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who»  on 
recovering  nom  his  seven  years'  monomania,  took 
offence  at  some  part  of  the  conduct  of  his  son,  by 
wlmm  the  government  had  in  the  meantime  been 
administered.    This  story  was  probably  invented 
to  account  for  the  fact.    Evil-merodach  is  doubt- 
less the  same  as  the  Ilvarodam  of  Ptolemy's  CoiMm. 
The  duration  of  his  reign  is  made  out  variously 
by  chronologers,  some  extending  it  to  twenty-four 
years,  others  reducing  it  to  two  or  tliree.     Hales, 
who  adopts  the  last  number,  identifies  him  with 
the  king  of  Babylon  who  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Medes,  which  was  broken  up, 
and  the  king  slain  by  Cyrus,  then  acting  for  his 
uncle  Cyaxares.     But  this  rests  on  the  authority 
of  Xenophon*s  Cyrop^dia,  the  historical  value  of 
which  he  estimates  far  too  highly  [Cyrus]. 

The  latter  half  of  the  name  Evil-Meraidach  is 
that  of  a  Babylonian  god  [MbrodachI.  Two 
modes  of  explaining  the  former  part  oi  it  have 
been  attempted.  Since  evil,  as  a  Hebrew  word, 
means  *  foolish,*  Simonis  proposes  to  consider  it  ^ 

derivative  of  71K,  in  the  Arabic  signification  of 
*  to  be  fint,^  affonrding  the  sense  of  *  prince  of  Me- 
rodach.*  This  rests  on  the  assumption  that  ^ 
Babylonian  language  was  of  Syro-Arabian  origin. 
Qcsenius,  on  the  other  band,  who  does  not  admit 
that  origin,  believes  that  some  Indo-Germanic 
word,  of  similar  sound,  bnt  reputable  sense,  is 
concealed  under  evil,  and  that  the  Hebrews  made 
some  slight  perversion  in  its  form  to  produce  a 
word  of  contemptuous  signification  in  Hebrew, 
just  as  is  assumed  in  the  case  of  Beelzebul. 

EUNICE  (EbyUn),  the  mother  of  Timotiiy,  a 
Jewess,  although  married  to  a  Greek  and  bearing 
a  Greek  name,  which  signifies  aood  victory,  and 
is  that  of  one  of  the  Nereides,  daughters  of 
Oceanus.  She  was  a  believer  in  Christ,  and 
even  her  mother  Lois  lived  in  the  faith  of  the 
expected  Messiah,  if  she  did  not  live  to  know  that 
he  had  come  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(2  Tim.  i.  5  ;  Acts  xvi.  1). 

EUNUCH  {fintovxos).  This  word,  which  we 
have  adopted  from  the  Greek,  has,  in  its  literal 
sense,  the  harmless  meaning  of  *  bed-keeper/  i,  e, 
one  who  has  the  charge  of  beds  and  bed-cham- 
bers ;  but  as  only  persons  deprived  of  iStmx  virility 
have,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  been  employed 
in  Oriental  harems,  and  as  such  persons  are 
employed  almost  exclusively  in  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice, the  word  *  bed-keeper '  liecame  synonymous 
with  *  castratus.*  In  fact  there  are  few  eastern 
languages  in  which  the  condition  of  those  persons 
is  mure  directly  ezprened  than  by  the  name  of 
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some  pott  or  station  in  which  tiiey  see  onsny 
found.     The  admission  to  the  recesm  of  the 
harem,  which  is  in  fact  the  domestic  eftsbl'ttb- 
ment  of  the  prince,  gives  the  eunuchs  ludi  p> 
culiar  advantages  of  access  to  the  rojsl  cir  md 
person,  as  often  enables  them  to  exercise  an  im* 
portant  influence,  and  to  rise  to  stations  of  gntf 
trust  and  power  in  Eastern   courts    Hence  H 
would  seem  that,  in  Egypt,  for  instance,  the  vad 
which  indicated  an  eunuch  was  applied  to  uj 
coiii^  officer,  whether  a  castratns  or  not   IVt 
word  which   describes  Joseph^s  master  as  *a 
officer  oi  Pharaoh '  (Gen.  xxxrii.  6 ;  xxzix.  l)is 
DHD  soTM,  which  is  used  in  Hebrew  to  dcnotr  m 
eunuch ;  and  in  these  places  is  rendered  IC\ 
*■  prince,*  in  the  Targum,  and  thpwxos,  *  euDuck,' 
in  the  Septuagint 

Authority  would  be  superfluous  in  jproof  of  i 
matter  of  such  common  knowledge  as  the  empkj- 
ment  of  eunuchs,  and  especially  of  black  ennuds, 
in  the  courts  and  harems  of  the  ancient  and  o»> 
dem  East  A  noble  law,  which,  however,  erinoei 
the  prevalence  of  die  custom  prior  to  Mosei,  made 
castration  illegal  among  the  Jews  (Lev.  uo. 
24 ;  Deut  xxiii.  1).  But  the  Hebrew  princes  did 
not  choose  to  understand  this  law  as  mterdictisg 
the  use  of  those  who  had  been  made  eunuchi  bf 
others ;  for  that  diey  had  them,  and  that  tbrr 
were  sometimes,  if  not  generally,  blacks,  and  tte 
the  chief  of  them  was  regarded  as  holding  ae 
important  and  influential  post,  appears  from  I 
Kings  xxii.  9 ;  2  Kings  viii.  6 ;  ix.  31,  33; 
XX.  8;  xxiii.  11;  Jer.  xxxviii.  7;  xxxix.  U; 
xlL  16.  Samuel  was  aware  that  eunuchs  wwU 
not  (kil  to  be  employed  in  a  regsd  court ;  fat  ke 
thus  forewarns  the  people,  <  He  (the  king)  will 
take  the  tenth  of  your  seed  and  of  your  viDrraii 
and  give  to  his  eunuchs  [A.  V.  *  officers "]  and 
to  his  servants*  (1  Sam.  via.  I5\ 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  eunudis  woe 
probably  obtaised  from  a  great  distance,  sod  it 
an  expense  which  must  have  limited  theb  emplsr* 
ment  to  the  royal  establidiment ;  and  this  is  T07 
much  the  case  even  at  present. 

In  Matt.  xix.  12,  the  term  'eunuch *  is  vp^ 
figuratively  to  persons  naturally  impotent  b 
the  same  verse  mention  is  also  made  of  vaa» 
'  who  have  made  themselves  eunuchs  Rir  tk 
kingdom  of  heaven*s  sake  ;*  which  is  a  manifeit]; 
hyperbolical  description  of  such  as  lived  in  rolos* 
tary  abstinence  (comp.  Matt  v.  29,  30);  althoosb 
painful  examples  have  occurred  (as  in  the  esse  d 
Origen)  of  a  aisposition  to  interpret  the  phnse  tts 
literally,  and  thus  to  act  upon  the  ft>Uowing  in- 
junction, or  permission,  '  Let  him  who  is  capsl^ 
of  doing  this,  do  it  * — 6  hipd^itpos  x**P^^  xf""' 

EUODIAS  (EMIof),  a  female  member  of  tb 
church  at  Philippi,  wIk>  seems  to  have  been  si 
variance  with  another  female  member  nsaaai 
Syntyche.  Paul  describes  them  as  women  vki 
had  *  laboured  much  with  him  in  the  gomel,*  spd 
implores  them  to  be  of  one  mind  (pDili{kiT- 
2,3). 

EUPHRATES  (E^^pdnyr ]),  termed  in  Dei^  >• 
7,  *  the  great  river,*  where  it  is  mentioned  ss  tk 
eastern  boundary  of  the  land  which  (ver.  B)  God 
gave  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  lu  Ga 
ii.  14,  the  Eu])hrates  (TMb)  is  stated  to  be  &> 
fourth  of  the  rivers  which  flowed  from  a  «■■»* 
stream  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  Divines  sod  gss- 
graphers  have  taken  much  trouble  in  order  id 
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learn  the  position  of  Eden  fnm  the  geographical 
porticulan  given  in  t)ie  Bible,  without  remem- 
bering that  probably  nothing  more  than  a  po- 
pular description  waa  intended.  It  is  true  that 
two  of  the  rivers  mentioned  in  the  passage,  namely, 
the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  have  their  sources 
in  the  same  high  lands ;  but  scientific  geography 
neifher  sanctions  nor  explains  the  Scriptural  ac- 
count, if  Eden  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mountainous 
range  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  which  they 
rise. 

In  consequence  of  its  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, tlie  Euphrates  was  designated  and  known  as 
*•  the  river,"  being  by  far  the  most  considerable 
stream  in  Western  Asia.  Thus  in  Exod.  xxiii.  31, 
we  read,  *  from  the  desert  unto  the  river  *  (comp. 
Isa.  viii.  7). 

It  has  two  sources  and  two  arms^a  western 
and  an  eastem-^which  rise  in  the  mountains  of 
Armenia.     Of  these  streams  the  western  is  the 
shorter,  and  is  called  Kara  Sou,  or  Melas;  the 
eastern  is  itself  made  up  of  several  streams,  the 
longest  of  which  bears  the  name  of  Murad,  or 
Phrat    The  two  arms  unite  about  three  days* 
journey  from  Eneroom,  near  which  rise  two  of 
the  tributaries  that  concur  in  forming  the  Phiat. 
Thus  uniting,  they  give  rise  to  the  Euphrates 
strictly  so  called,  which,  flowing  to  the  south, 
divides  Armenia  from  Capuadocia;  but,  being 
driven  westward  by  the  Anti-Taurus  and  Taurus 
mountains,  it  works  its  circuitous  way  through 
narrow  passes  and  over  cataracti,  until,  breaking 
through  a  defile  formed  by  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Mons  Amanus  (Alma  Dagh),  and  the  north- 
western extremity  of  Mons  Taurus,  it  reaches  the 
plain  country  not  far  from  Samosata  (jSchemisat), 
then  winds  south  and  south-east,  passmg  the  north 
of  Syria,  and  the  north*east  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
and  at  length,  after  many  windings,  unites  with 
the  Tigris,  and  thus  unit^  finds  its  termination 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.     (Herod,  i.  180 ;  Strabo,  ii. 
p.  521 ;  Ptolem.  v.  13 ;  Plin.  Hitt.  NaL  y.  20 ; 
Q.  Curt  i.  13 ;    Orbu  Terrarum,  C.  Kaercher 
Auct ;  Map  to  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
en  Steam  Naviffotion  to  IneUaJ)    In  conjunction 
with  the  Tigris,  it  forms  the  ricn  alluvial  lands  of 
Mesopotamia,  over  which  it  flows  or  is  carried 
by  canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad  fertility  and 
l)eauty.     At  Bagdad  and  Hillah  (Babylon),  the 
Kui^irates  and  Tigris  approach   comparatively 
near  to  each  other,  but  separate  again,  forming  a 
kind  of  ample  basin,  till  uiey  finally  become  one 
at  Koorma.    Under  the  CiBsars  the  Euphrates  was 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Roman  empire,  as 
under  David  it  was  the  natural  limit  of  the 
Hebrew  monarchy. 

Although  occasionally  much  more,  the  breadth 
of  tlie  Euphrates  varies  between  200  and  400  yards ; 
but  for  a  distance  of  60  miles  through  the  Lemlun 
marshes  the  main  stream  narrows  to  about  80  yards. 
The  general  depth  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  exceeds 
8  feet.  In  point  of  current  it  is  for  fiie  most  part 
a  sluggish  stream  ;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the 
flooded  season,  when  it  approaches  5  miles  an  hour, 
it  varies  from  2^  to  3^,  with  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  its  course  under  3  than  above.  Its  general 
description  for  some  distance  below  Eniugan  is 
that  of  a  river  of  the  first  order,  struggling  tluough 
high  hilb,  or  rather  low  mounta'uis,  making  an 
exceedingly  tortuous  course,  as  it  forces  its  way 
over  a  pebbly  or  rocky  bed,  from  one  natural 
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barrier  to  another.  As  it  winds  round  its  numerous 
barriers,  it  carries  occasionally  towards  each  ai 
the  cardinal  points  a  considenible  body  of  water ; 
and  is  shallow  enough  in  some  places  for  loaded 
camels  to  pass  in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to 
their  bellies,  or  about  4^  feet  The  upper  portion 
of  the  river  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges 
of  hills,  covered  for  the  most  part  with  high  brush- 
wood and  timber  of  moderate  site,  having  a  suc- 
cession of  long  narrow  islands,  on  several  of  which 
are  moderate-sised  towns;  the  borders  of  this 
ancient  stream  being  still  well  inhabited,  not  only 
by  Bedouins,  but  by  permanent  reiidents.  The 
following  towns  may  be  named :  Samsat,  Hao- 
roum,  Biomkala,  Bir,  Giaber,  Deir,  Rava,  Anna, 
Hadisa,  El  Oos,  Jibba,  Hit,  Hillah,  Lemluii,> 
Konia,  and  Bussora.  The  scenery  above  Hit,  in 
itself  very  picturesque,  is  greatly  heightened  by 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  ancient  irrigating  aque- 
ducts, beautiful  specimens  of  art,  which  are  attri- 
buted by  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians  when  fite-wor- 
shippers :  they  literally  cover  both  banks,  and  prove 
that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  were  once  thickly 
inhabited  by  a  highly  civilized  people.  They  are 
of  stone.  Ten  miles  below  Hit  is  the  last  of  these. 
The  country  now  becomes  flatter,  with  few  hills ; 
the  river  winds  leas ;  and  the  banks  are  covered 
witii  Arab  villages  of  mats  or  tents,  with  beautiful 
mares,  cattle,  and  numerous  flocks  of  goats  and 
sheep.  From  Hit  to  Babylon  the  black  tent  of 
the  Bedouin  is  almost  the  only  kind  of  habitation 
to  be  seen.  This  distance  is  cultivated  only  in 
part ;  the  rest  u  desert,  with  the  date-tree  showing 
m  occasional  clusters.  In  descending,  the  irri- 
gating cuts  and  canals  become  more  frequent 
Babylon  is  encircled  by  two  streams,  one  abov^ 
the  other  below  the  principal  ruin ;  beyond  which 
they  unite  and  produce  abundance.  For  about 
thirty  miles  below  Hillah  both  banks  have  numer- 
ous mud  villages,  imbedded  in  date-trees :  to  these 
succeed  huts  formed  of  bundles  of  reeds.  The 
country  lower  down  towards  Lemlun  is  level  and 
little  elevated  above  the  river ;  irrigation  is  there- 
fore easy :  in  consequence,  both  banks  are  covered 
with  productive  cultivation,  and  fringed  with  a 
double  and  nearly  continuous  belt  of  luxwiant 
date>trees,  extending  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  At 
one  mile  and  a  half  above  the  town  of  Dewania  is 
the  fiist  considerable  deviation  horn  tliis  hitherto 
majestic  river ;  another  takes  place  22  miles  lower ; 
and  nine  miles  ftrther — at  Lemlun  ~  it  again 
separates  into  two  branches,  forming  a  delta  not 
unlike  that  of  Damietta,  and  when  the  river  is 
swollen,  inundating  the  country  for  a  space  of 
about  60  miles  in  width  with  a  shallow  sheet  of 
water,  forming  the  Lemlun  marshes,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  covered  with  rice  and  other 
grain  the  moment  the  river  recedes  (in  June). 
Here  mud  villages  are  swept  away  by  the  water 
evoy  year. 

Below  Lemlun  the  Tigris  sends  a  branch  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  is  thus  increased  in  its  volume ; 
and  turning  to  the  east,  receives  the  chief  branch 
of  the  Tigris,  thence  running  in  one  united  stream, 
under  the  name  of  the  Shat  al  Arab,  as  &r  as  the 
sea  (the  Persian  Gulf).  In  this  last  reach  the 
river  lias  a  depth  of  from  3  to  5  fathoms,  varies 
in  breadth  irom  500  to  900  yards,  and  presents 
banks  covered  with  villages  and""  cultivation, 
having  an  appearance  at  once  imposing  and 
majestic    Tlie  length  of  the  navigable  part  of 
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the  rirer,  reekociing  from  Bir  to  Boaora,  it 
143  miles ;  the  lengl^  of  the  entire  stream,  1400 
miles.  It  is  very  abundant  in  6sh.  The  water  is 
somewhat  turbid ;  but,  when  puriBed,  is  pleasant 
and  salubrious.  The  Arabians  set  a  high  ralue 
on  it,  and  name  it  Morad  Sou ;  that  is^  Water  of 
desire,  or  longing. 

The  river  be^ns  to  rise  in  Bfarch,  and  con- 
tinues rising  till  the  latter  end  of  May.  The 
consequent  increase  of  its  volume  and  rapidity  is 
attributable  to  the  early  rains,  which,  railing  in 
the  Armenian  mountains,  swell  its  mountain  tri- 
butaries ;  and  also  in  the  main  to  the  melting  of 
the  winter  snows  in  these  lofty  regions.  About 
the  middle  of  November  the  Euphrates  has  reached 
ts  lowest  ebb,  and  ceasing  to  decrease,  becomes 
tranquil  and  sluggish. 

The  Euphrates  is,  on  many  accounts,  an  object 
of  more  tiuin  ordinary  interest.  <  The  great  river  * 
is  linked  with  the  earliest  times  and  some  of  the 
most  signal  events  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Appearing  among  the  few  notices  we  have  of  the 
fiivt  condition  of  the  earth  and  of  human  kind,  it 
continues,  tlirough  the  whole  range  of  Scripture 
history  down  to  the  present  hour,  an  object  of 
curiosity,  interest,  wonder,  hope,  or  triumph. 

In  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  times  the 
Euphrates  was  used  for  navigation.  Herodotus 
states  that  boats— either  coracles  or  rafts,  floated 
by  inflated  skins — brought  the  produce  of  Armenia 
down  to  Babylon.  The  trade  thus  carried  on  was 
considerable. 

The  Emperor  Trajan  constructed  a  fleet  in  the 
mountains  of  Nisibis,  and  floated  it  down  the 
Euphrates.  The  Emperor  Julian  also  came  down 
the  river  from  the  same  mountains,  with  a  fleet  of 
not  fewer  than  1100  vessels. 

A  great  deal  of  navigation  it  ttill  carried  on 
from  Bagdad  to  HiUah,  the  ancient  Babylon; 
but  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  prevents 
any  above  the  latter  place.  In  the  time  cf  Queen 
Elisabeth  merchants  (nm  England  went  by  this 
river,  which  was  then  the  high  road  to  India. 

The  prophets  made  use  of  the  Euphrates  as  a 
figurative  description  of  the  Assvrian  power,  as 
£e  Nile  with  them  represented  the  power  of 
Egypt ;  thus  in  Isa.  viii.  7,  *  The  Lord  bringeth 
lip  upon  them  the  waters  of  the  river,  strong  and 
many,  even  the  king  of  Assyria'  (Jer.  ii.  18). 
WahFs  Atieriy  p.  700;  Ritter't  Erdk,  ii.  120  ; 
Traite  EUment.  G^ffraphiqut^  ftnzellea,  1832, 
vol.  iL(  Mannert's  Geogr.  ii.  142;  Reichard's 
KL  Gwgr,  Schrif. p.210 ;  ParUam. Rep^o/SUam 
Namffotum  to  India,  1834.— J.  R.  B. 

EUROCLYDON.     [Winm.] 

EUTTCHUS  (E^rvxoA  >  young  man  of 
Troas,  who  sat  in  the  open  window  of  the  thinl 
floor  while  St  Paul  was  preaching  late  in  the 
night,  and  who,  being  overcome  by  sleep,  fell  out 
into  the  court  below.  He  was  *■  taken  up  dead  * 
(Jlip9ri  p«cp6s) ;  but  the  Apostle,  going  down,  ex- 
tended himself  upon  the  body  imd  emtnaced  it, 
like  the  prophets  of  old  (1  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  34) ;  and  when  he  felt  the  tignt  of  returning 
life,  rettored  him  to  hit  friends,  widi  the  atsuiance 
tiiat  *  hit  life  wat  in  him.'  Before  Paul  departed 
in  the  morning  the  youdi  wat  brought  to  him 
alive  and  well.  It  it  ditputed  whether  Eutychot 
wat  really  dead,  or  only  in  a  twooo;  and  hmce, 
whether  a  miracle  wat  performed  or  not  It  it 
admitted  that  the  circumttanoei^  and  the  woidt 
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of  Paul  hjmtelf;  nmction  the  B0ti«  &it  ^ 
young  man  wat  not  actually  dead;  bnt,cBtW 
other  band,  it  it  coirtended  that  die  w«ik  tf  tke 
narrator, '  taken  up  dead,*  are  too  plain  to  jartifT 
us  in  receiving  tnem  in  the  mndiSeJ  sesK  d 
*■  taken  up  for  dead,*  which  that  inlenstUiiM 
requires  (Acts  zx.  5-12). 

EXECRATION.    The  GieA  word  »  »• 
dered,  Korctpa,  occurs  in  Nam.  xxiii.  8;  va.^, 
Josh.  vL  26;    1   Sam.   xriL   43.     It  ii  wd 
also  in  nrofone  autfaoa  to  denote  die  inpo- 
tions  which  it  wat    cnttomary  among  sadai 
nationt   to    pronounce  upon    their  cacnua  fit 
the  purpose  of  calling  down  the  divine  mi, 
branding  them  with  infomy,  and  exciting  sgix 
them   the  passions  of  the  multitude.     By  th 
means  they  also  devoted  their  enemies  ts  ihr 
ruin  they  considered  them   to  deserve:   Tber 
imprecations  were  chiefly  pronoonoed  bj  pritt 
enchanters,  or  prophets  [Bai.aam  1.  The  Atbenai 
made  use  of  thraa  against  Philip  of  MacedA 
They  convened  an  assembly,   in  which  it  va 
decreed  that  all  statues,  inecriptions,  or  fcaink 
among  diem,  in  any  way  rdating  to  \am  m  bi 
anceston,  should  be  des^yed,  and  erery  ^ 
possible  reminiscence  of  him  profoned;  sadoa 
the  priests,  as  often  as  they  prayed  for  the  locasi 
of  the  Athenian  affiurs,  should  pny  for  tkeia 
of  Philip.     It  wat  also  customary,  both  aosif 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  after  having  deitrawt 
cities  in  war,  the  revival  of  wboee  sticngtlitki 
dreaded,   to  pronounce  execrations  upoo  tl« 
who  should  rebuild  them.    Strabo  obssrvei  w 
Agamemnon  ninounced   exeerationa  on  i^ 
who  should  rebuild  TVoy,  as  Cnesus  did  sgoi 
those  who  should  rebuild  Sidena  ;  and  limwA 
of  execrating  cities    Strabo    calls   an  sndtf 
custom  (mrr&  woAai^  I0ot»   ziii."  p.  898,  c^ 
1707).    The  Romans  publidted  a  deoee  foQ' 
execrations  against  those  who  should  rebuild  Cv 
thage  (Zonaras,  AtmaL).    An  incident  soomif 
analogous  is  rdated (Jush.  vi.  26)aftBr  the tibt 
of  Jericho.      From  the  words  'and  Jodtos  in- 
jured them  at  that  time,'  it  is  likely  that  he  arii 
under  a  divine  intimation  that  Jericho  ^^ 
continue  in  ruins,  as  a  monument  of  thedifi* 
displeasure  and   a  warning  to  pustaity.  1^ 
words  *  cursed  be  the  man  (the  iinamidwtl)\^ 
the  Lord  that  riaeth  up  and  bnildetfa  tiv  ^. 
Jericho,*  although  transformed  into  an  eteatf* 
by  the  word  tvpplied  by  the  tnnslatsn,  m^ 
tonomoretfaanapredi^ioiithat  <  he  shall  Uy* 
foundation  thereof  in  his  firsMxxn,  and  in  ^ 
youngest  son  shall  he  set  up  the  gates  of  it,'tiiiti^ 
he  shall  meet  with  so  many  impediment!  te » 
undertaking  that  he  shall  ovMwe  all  hisdiiUi« 
dying  in  the  course  ofnaJtwre  before  he  d«U  e^ 
plete  it    Execrations  were  also  pronounced  ^ 
cities  and   their  inhabitants  before  ondcrti^ 
a  siege  (Blacrobius  has  pieseiwed  two  of  (bt*^ 
cient  forms  used  in  reference  to  die  destiocttf " 
Carthage,  SatumaL  iii.  9),  and  befoie  «^ 
ing  with  enemies  in  war.    Tacitus  '*'*^^ 
the  priestesses  of  ancient  Britain  devoted  o^ 
Ronnn  invaders  to  deitzuction,  with  imj^itM^ 
ceremoniet,  and  attitudes,  which  for  a  tive«^ 
whehned  the  toldien  with  terror  (AmmmL  i^^ 
The  execrationt  in  the  83rd  Pfeahn.  F^ 
written  on  dieoccationof  theoonfodc»cy<|>'' 
Jehothaphat,  and  other  inttances  of  a  likettfi^ 
partake  of  the  exeerationa  of  the  hml^  ' 
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otbing  but  fbni^  being  the  intpued  predictioDs 
r  denunciatioiM  of  divine  yengeance  against  the 
rowed  enemies  of  the  Ood  of  Israel,  notwith- 
amiing  the  proofii  they  had  witnetwd  of  hia 
tpremacy  ;  and  the  object  of  these  imprecations, 
i  in  many  other  instances,  is  charitable,  namely, 
leir  conyeision  to  the  true  religion  (ver.  18 ;  see 
lio  Ps.  lix.  12).— J.  F.  D. 
EXILE.  [Captivity.] 
EXODUS.  The  intention  of  Jehovah  to  de- 
rer  the  Israelites  from  Egyptian  bondage  was 
Mde  known  to  Moses  from  the  burning  trash  at 
[oiint  Horeb,  while  he  kept  the  flock  of  Jethro, 
«  father- in-law.  Under  the  divine  diiec- 
on  Moses,  in  conjonction  with  Aaron,  assem- 
ed  the  ddeis  of  the  nation,  and  acquainted 
em  with  the  gracioua  design  of  Heaven.  After 
is  they  had  an  interview  with  Pharaoh,  and 
Quested  permission  for  the  people  to  go,  in  order 
bold  a  feast  unto  God  in  the  inldeniess.  The 
lult  was,  not  only  refusal,  but  the  doubling  of 
I  the  burdens  which  the  Israelites  had  previously 
id  to  bear.  Moees  hereupon,  suffering  reproadi 
Mn  bis  neople,  consults  Jehovah,  who  assures 
m  that  ne  would  compel  Pharaoh  '  to  drive 
em  out  of  his  land.*  *  I  will  rid  you  out  of 
eir  bondage,  and  I  will  redeem  you  with  a 
wtchedHNit  arm  and  with  great  judgments* 
Czod.  iii.-vi.  6).  Then  ensue  a  series  of  mi- 
eles,  commonly  called  the  plagues  of  Egypt 
Szod.  vi.-xii)  [Plaoub].  At  last,  overcome 
r  the  calamities  sent  upon  him,  Pharaoh  yielded 
1  that  was  demanded, saying,  *Rise  up,  and  get 
>a  forth  from  among  my  people,  bou  ye  and 
e  children  of  Israel ;  and  go  serve  the  Lord 
ye  have  said ;  also  take  your  flocks  and  your 
nU,  and  be  gone.*  Thus  driven  out,  the  Inael- 
^  to  the  number  of  about  600,000  adults^  be- 
les  children,  left  the  land,  attended  by  a  mixed 
lultitude,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  even  very 
tuch  cattle  (Ezod.  xii.  31,  sq.).  Being  <  thrust 
It  *  of  the  country,  they  had  not  time  to  prepare 
r  themselves  suitable  provisions,  and  therefore 
ey  baked  unleavened  cakes  of  the  dough  which 
ey  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt 
On  tlie  night  of  the  self-same  day  which  ter- 
inated  a  period  of  430  yean,  during  which  they 
d  been  m  Egypt,  were  they  led  forth  from 
uneses,  or  Gosben  [OoshknJ.  They  are  not 
id  to  have  crossed  the  river  Nile,  whence  we 
ay  infer  that  Goeben  lay  on  the  eastern  side 
the  river.  Their  first  station  was  at  Succoth 
Exod.  xiL  37).  The  nearest  way  into  the  Land 
Promise  was  through  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
m.  This  routs  would  have  required  them  to 
ep  on  in  a  north-east  direction.  It  pleased 
eir  divine  conductor,  however,  not  to  take  this 
ith,  lest,  being  opposed  by  the  Philistines,  the 
nelites  dxrald  turn  back  at  the  sight  of  war 
to  Egypt  If,  then,  Philistia  was  to  be  avoided, 
e  course  would  lie  nearly  direct  east,  or  south- 
st  Pursuing  this  route,  *  the  armies*  come  to 
tham,  their  next  station,  *  in  the  edge  of  the  wil- 
niess*  (Exod.  xiii.  17,  sq.).  Here  they  encamped, 
ispatch,  however,  was  aesirable.  They  journey 
ky  and  night,  not  without  divine  guidance, 
f  'the  Lord  went  before  them  by  day  in  a 
liar  of  a  cloud,  to  lead  them  the  way ;  aud  by 
ght  in  a  pillar  of  fire,  to  give  them  light;  to 
'  by  day  and  night*  This  special  guidance 
uld  not  well  have  been  meant  merely  to  show 
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the  way  through  the  desert;  for  it  can  hardly  be 
supposed  that  in  so  great  a  multitude  no  persons 
kiMBW  the  road  over  a  country  lying  near  to  that 
in  which  they  and  their  ancestors  liad  dwelt,  and 
which  did  not  extend  more  than  some  forty  miles 
across.  The  divine  guides  were  doubtless  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  Israelites  in  that  way  and 
to  that  spot  where  the  hand  of  God  would  be 
most  signally  displayed  in  their  rescue  and  in 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh.  *  I  will  be  honoured 
upon  Pharaoh  and  upon  all  his  host,  that  the 
Egjrptians  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.*  For 
this  purpose  Moses  is  directed  of  God  to  '  speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  turn  and 
encamp  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and 
the  sea,  over  against  Baal-sephon ;  befwe  it  shall 
ye  encamp  by  the  sea:  and  they  did  so*  (Exod. 
xiv.  ^4).  We  have  already  seen  reason  to  think 
that  the  direction  of  the  Israelites  was  to  the  east 
or  south-east ;  this  turning  must  have  been  in  the 
latter  direction,  else  they  would  have  been  carried 
down  towards  the  land  of  the  Philbtines,  which 
they  were  to  avoid.  Let  the  word  *  turn  *  be 
marked ;  it  is  a  strong  term,  and  seems  to  imply 
that  the  line  of  the  march  was  bent  considerably 
towards  the  south,  or  the  interior  of  the  land. 
The  children  of  Israel  then  are  now  encamped 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
aleo  '  by  the  sea.'  Their  positicm  was  such  that 
they  were  'entangled  in  the  land,  the  wilderness 
hath  shut  them  in.* 

A  new  scene  is  now  laid  open.  News  is  carried 
to  Pharaoh  which  leada  him  to  see  that  the  reason 
assigned  (namely,  a  sacrifice  in  the  wilderness)  is 
but  a  pretext ;  that  the  Israelites  had  really  fled 
from  his  yoke ;  and  also  that,  through  some  (to  him) 
unaccoimtable  error,  they  had  gone  towards  the 
south-east,  liad  reached  the  sea,  and  were  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides.  He  summons  his  troops  and  sets 
out  in  pursuit — ^  all  the  horses  and  chariots  of 
Phaiaeh,  and  his  horsemen  and  his  army  ;*  and 
he  *  overtook  them  encamping  by  the  sea,  beside 
Pi-hahiroth,  before  Baal-zephon*  (Exod.  xiv.  9> 
The  Isradttes  see  their  pursuing  enemy  approach, 
and  are  alarmed.  Moses  assures  them  of  divine 
aid.  A  promise  was  given  as  of  God  that  the  Israel- 
ites should  go  on  dry  ground  through  the  nUdat 
of  the  sea;  and  that  the  Egyptians,  attempting 
the  same  path,  should  be  dertroyed :  '  and  I  will 
get  me  honour  upon  Pharaoh  and  all  his  host, 
upon  his  chariots  and  his  horsemen  *  (ver.  17). 
Here  a  very  extraordinary  event  takes  place: 
*  The  angel  of  God,  which  went  before  the  camp 
of  Israel,  removed  and  went  bdiind  them ;  and 
the  pillar  of  the  cloud  went  firom  before  their  face 
and  stood  behind  them ;  and  it  came  between  the 
camp  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  camp  of  Israel ; 
and  it  was  a  doud  and  darkness  to  them,  but  it 
gave  light  by  night  to  these ;  so  that  the  one  came 
not  near  ^  other  all  the  night  *  (ver.  19,  20). 
Then  comes  the  division  of  the  waters,  which  we 
give  in  tiie  words  of  tlie  sacred  historian :  *  And 
Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and 
the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a  rtrong 
east  wind  all  that  night,  and  made  the  sea  dry 
land,  and  the  waters  were  divided.  And  the 
children  of  Israel  went  into  the  midst  of  the  sea 
upon  the  dry  gnnmd ;  and  the  waters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  ^eir  right  hand  and  on  their  left. 
And  the  Egyptians  pursued  and  went  in  after 
them  to  the  midH  of  the  sea^  even  all  Pharaoh's 
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hones,  fail  cfaariots,  and  his  horsemen/  Delays 
are  now  occasioned  to  the  Egyptians ;  their  cha- 
riot-wheels are  supematurally  taken  off,  so  that 
'  in  the  morning-watch  they  drave  them  heavily/ 
The  Egyptians  are  troubled ;  they  urge  each  otfaer 
to  fly  from  the  face  of  Israel.  '  Then  Moses 
stretched  forth  his  hand  over  the  sea,  and  the  sea 
returned  to  his  strength  when  the  morning  ap- 
peared ;  and  the  Egyptians  fled  against  it ;  and 
the  Lord  overthrew  the  Egyptians  in  the  miikt  of 
the  sea.  And  the  waters  returned  and  covered 
the  chariots  and  the  horsemen  and  all  the  host 
of  Pharaoh  that  came  into  the  sea  after  them  ; 
there  remained  not  as  much  as  one  of  them.  But 
the  children  of  Israel  walked  upon  dry  land  in 
the  midst  of  &e  sea,  and  the  waters  were  a  wall 
unto  them  on  their  right  hand  and  on  their  left. 
And  Israel  saw  the  Egyptians  dead  upon  tiie  sea- 
shore ;  and  the  people  reared  the  Lord,  and  be- 
lieved the  Lord  and  his  servant  Moses '  (ver.  28-31). 
From  the  song  of  triumph  which  Moses  sang  upon 
this  occasion  we  learn  some  other  particulars,  as 
that  *  the  depths  ci»vered  Pharaoh's  host,  they  sank 
to  the  bottom  as  a  stone  ;^  language  which,  what- 
ever deduction  may  be  made  for  its  poetic  char 
racter,  implies  that  the  miracle  took  place  in  deep 
water.  <  Thou  sentest  forth  thy  unrath  which  con- 
nuned  them  as  stubble,  and  with  the  blast  of  thy 
nostrils  the  waters  were  gathered  together,  the 
floods  stood  upright  as  an  heap,  and  the  depths 
were  congealed  in  the  heart  of  the  sea;  thou 
didst  blow  with  thy  wind,  the  sea  covered  them ; 
they  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  VHiters' — all 
which  would  be  not  poetry,  but  braibast,  had  not 
the  wind  been  as  miraculous  as  any  other  part  of 
the  event,  and  had  not  the  sea  hem  large  and  deep 
(Exod.  XV. ;  comp.  Ps.  cvi.  9,  sq.). 

Such  is  the  bearing  and  import  of  the  sacred 
narrative.  If  any  intelligent  reader,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  theories  of  Teamed  men,  were  to 
peruse  the  account  given  in  Exodus  with  a  map 
before  him,  he  would,  we  doubt  not,  be  led  to 
conclude  that  tlie  route  of  the  Israelites  lay  to- 
wards the  south-east,  up  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  the 
spot  where  they  crossed  was  at  a  place  encircled 
by  mountains  on  the  side  of  the  desert,  and  fronted 
by  deep  and  impassable  waters :  he  would  equally 
conclude  that  the  writer  in  Exodus  intended  to 
represent  the  rescue  as  from  first  to  last  the  work 
of  God.  Had  the  Israelites  been  at  a  place  which 
was  fordable  under  any  natural  influences,  Pha- 
raoh's undertaking  was  absurd.  He  knew  that 
^ey  were  entangled, — mountains  behind  and  on 
either  hand,  while  the  deep  sea  was  before  them. 
Therefore  he  felt  sure  of  his  prey,  and  set  out  in 
pursuit.  Nothing  but  the  divine  interposition 
foiled  and  punished  him,  at  the  same  time  re- 
deeming the  Israelites.  And  this  view,  which  the 
unlearned  but  intelligent  reader  would  be  led  to 
take,  involves,  in  fact,  all  that  is  important  in  the 
case.  But  a  dislike  of  the  miraculous  has  had  an 
influence,  and  erudition  has  tried  to  fix  the  pre- 
cise spot :  whence  have  arisen  views  and  theories 
which  are  more  or  less  discordant  with  the  Scrip- 
ture, or  are  concerned  with  comparative  trifles. 
So  far  as  aversion  to  miracle  has  had  an  influence 
in  the  hypotheses  which  have  been  given,  all  we 
ahall  remark  is,  that  in  a  case  which  is  so  evi- 
lUntly  represented  as  the  sphere  of  miracle,  there 
is  but  one  altemative,^they  who  do  not  admit 
the  miracle  must  reject  the  narrative;  and  far 
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better  would  it  be  to  do  so  frankly  dantoeoh 
struct  hypotheses  which  are  for  the  iDOitfsii.if 
not  altogether,  purely  arbitrary.  A  nsmfan 
obviously  miraculous  (in  the  intortioD  id  te 
writer^  can  be  explained  satis&ctonly  ob  bo  n- 
tionalistic  principles  :  this  is  not  to  expound  to 
to  <  wrest  *  the  Scriptures ;  a  positkn  wUck,  ■ 
our  opinion,  has  been  fully  esti^lished,  m  rdabs 
to  the  Gospels,  against  the  whole  of  ^  ntta^ 
istic  school  of  interpretatioo. 

The  account  now  given  must,  as  bring  dond 
immediatdy  from  the  Scripture,  be  m  tbe  bh 
correct.  If  the  authority  is  denied,  this  en  W 
dcme  effectually  by  no  other  means  than  by  ia- 
proving  in  general  tbe  authority  of  the  Inb 
whence  it  is  derived;  and  it  may  with  tratkk 
affirmed,  that  no  view  o(^)osed  to  that  gira  oi 
possess  greater  claims  on  our  credit,  whik  at 
mere  sceptical  opinion  must  rest  on  te  ovn » 
trinsic  probability,  contested,  so  &r  as  it  offff 
the  Scnpture,  by  scriptural  authority. 

When,  however,  we  descend  from  gensak  • 
particulars,  and  attempt  to  ascertain  jnm 
localities  luid  determine  details,  diversity  cf» 
nion  may  earily  arise,  and  varying  degreeiof ^ 
bability  only  ate  likely  to  attend  the  bfeitigit* 
For  instance,  the  inamediaie  spot  whick  Mtfi 
proposed  to  reach,  was,  we  know,  on  the  RedSs: 
but  the  precise  line  which  he  took  depenkd^ 
course  on  the  place  whence  beset  out  WiAc^ 
ferenceof  opimonas  to  the  qiot  where  tbe  Hehc* 
had  their  rendezvous,  there  cannot  be  agneo^ 
as  to  the  route  they  followed. 

The  pontion  of  Godien,  where  ^  ha^ 
were  settled,  we  shall  endeavour  to  fix  in  aBtfi> 
article.  It  is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it  v«« 
the  eastern  ride  of  &e  Nile,  probably  m  tkp 
vhice  of  Esh-Sharkiyeh.  Rameaes  was  tbr  {i^ 
of  rendeivous.  The  direct  route  thence  to  the  B^ 
Sea  was  along  the  valley  of  the  ancient  ci» 
By  this  way  the  distance  was  about  thBtr-C^ 
miles.  From  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  hoverff,^ 
runs  a  range  of  hills  eastward  to  the  Bed  Sm,* 
western  extremity  of  which,  not  ftr  torn  Gua* 
named  Jebel-Mokattem ;  the  eastern  extreme? « 
termed  Jebel-Atiaka,  which,  widi  its  mstti^ 
Ras  Attaka,  runs  into  the  Red  Sea.  aO^mM 
two  extremes,  somewhere  about  the  widdkdi 
rang^  is  an  opening  which  aflfotds  a  road  fir  o^ 
vans.  Two  routes  ofiered  themselves  hoe.  Sf 
posing  that  the  actual  starting  point  layBBi^ 
Cairo,  the  Israelites  might  strike  in  froni  tbeB** 
of  the  range  of  hills,  at  tbe  opening  jnt  "^ 
rioned,  and  pursue  the  ordinary  cantao  ^ 
which  leads  from  Cairo  to  Sues ;  or  tbey  9^ 
go  soudiward  trom  Mokattem,  through  tfae  ^^ 
el  Tih,  that  is,  the  Valley  of  Wandering  d«^ 
which  alsoa  road,  though  less  used,  moi  to^ 
According  to  Nic^uhr  they  took  the  fii^  a^ 
ing  to  ancient  tradition,  Fa&crSicaid(r<i'* 
Weg  der  Israelitmy  Paulos,  SammL  r.  SI  1^' 
and  others,  they  took  the  last  Sicsvi  M 
traces  of  the  Israelites  in  the  valley.  Bf^ 
Rameses  to  be  the  starting  point,  and  Kf*^ 
^ced  about  rix  miles  from  ancient  ^^f*^  *|f 
beiatin  is  now  found.  Here  u  a  capaoiV^ 
plain,  on  which  Sicaid  thinks  tbe  I"*'^ 
sembled  on  Ae  morning  when  Aey  N***? 
journey.  In  this  vicinity  a  f^ain  is  ^  "■"j 
which  the  Arabs  call  the  Jews*  ^^*"^*^i^ 
where^  from  an  indefinite  peaod,  ^  Je«>  "'^ 
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boned  their  dead.    In  the  Mokattem  cliain  is  a 
bill,  a  part  of  which  is  called   Mejanat  Musa, 
*■  Moees*  Station.*     On  another  hill  in  the  vici* 
nitj,  ruins  are  found,  which  the  Arabs  name 
Merarad  Musa,  *  Moses'  Delight'     Thus  several 
things  seem  to  carry  the  mind  back  to  the  time  of 
die  Hebrew  legislator.    Ttirough  ^  valley  which 
Leads  from  Boatin  (the  Valley  of  Wandering)  to 
the  Red  Sea,  Sicard  travelled  in  three  days.     He 
reckons  the  length  to  be  twenty-six  hours,  which, 
if  we  give  two  miles  to  each  hour  (Robinson), 
would  make  the  distance  fifty-two  miles.    This 
length  is  also  assigned  by  Girud  {Deserip,  Topo^ 
Snrap.  de  la  Vallee  de  V EgairemetU).    The  valley 
running  pretty  much  in  a  plain  surface  would 
afiVmi  a  convenient  passage  to  the  mixed  bands  of 
laraeliteB.     About  eighteen  miles  from  Bezatin 
you  meet  with  Gkndelh^,  a  plain  with  a  fountain. 
The  name  signifies  a  military  station,  and  in  this 
Sicard  finds  the  Succoth  (tents)  of  Exodus,  the 
first  atation  of  Moses.    The  haste  with  which  thev 
left  (were  driven  out)  would  enable  them  to  reacn 
this  place  at  nig^tfidl  of  their  first  day's  march. 
Sicard  places  their  second  station,  Etham,  in  the 
pjain  Ramliyeh,  eighteen  miles  from  Qendelhy 
ind  sixteen  from  the  sea.     From  this  plain  is  a 
[laM,  four  miles  in  length,  so  narrow  thi^  not  more 
Jian  twenty  men  can  go  abreast    To  avoid  this, 
rhich  would  have  caused  dangerous  delay,  the 
rder  was  given  to  turn  (Exod.  xiv.  %).    Etham 
I  eaid  (Exod.  xiii.  20)  to  be  on  the  edge  of  the 
rildeniiesB.    Jablonski  says  the  word  means  ter- 
unm  marii^  the  termination  or  boundary  of  the 
ea.     Now,  in  die  plain  where  Sicard  fixes  Etham 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Eastern  Etham, 
through  which  afterwards  the  Isradites  travelled 
three  days.  Num.  xxxiii.  8),  is  die  spot  where  the 
waters  divide  which  run  to  the  Nile  and  to  the 
Gulf  €i(  Sues,   and  Etham  is  therefore  truly  ter- 
fitMMiff  fNoris.    Here  the  Israelites  received  com- 
ntand  to  turn  and  encamp  (Exod.  xiv.  2)  before 
Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea,  over 
against  Baal-zephon.     Pi-hahiroth  (the  mouth  of 
the  hiding-places)  Sicard  identifies  with  Tbuarek 
(small  caves),  which  is  the  name  still  given  to 
three  or  four  salt  springs  of  the  plain  Baideah,  on 
the  south  side  of  mount  Attaxa,  which  last  Si- 
card identifies  with  Baal-sephon,  and  which  b 
the  northern  boundajn^  of  the  plain  Baideah, 
while  Kuiabeh  (Migdol)  is  its  soumem  limit  The 
pass  which  leads  to  Sues,  between  Attakaand  the 
sea,  is  very  narrow,  and  could  be  easily  stopped 
by  the   Egyptians.    In  this  plain  of  Baiaeah, 
Phaiaoh  had  the  Israelites  hemmed  in  on  all  sides. 
This    then,  according  to  all  appearance,  is  the 
ipot    where    the    passage  through    the  sea  was 
Bflected.     Such  is  the  judgment  of  Sicard  and  of 
ftaumer  {DerZug  der  iMraeUUny  Leipzig.  1837 ; 
br  a.  description  of  the  Valley  of  Wandering  see 
ilao  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  i.  858).  It  cannot  be  denied 
bat  this  route  satisfies  all  the  conditions  of  the 
ajee.     Equally  does  the  spot  correspond  with  the 
niraculous  narrative  furnished  by  holy  writ.     A 
liflerent  route  is  laid  down  by  Niebuhr  (Arab. 
^  407).    Odier  writers,  who,  like  him,  endeavour 
o  explain  the  facts  without  the  aid  of  miracle^ 
mitate  his  example. 

It  is  no  small  corroboration  of  the  view  now 
z^xTen  from  Sicard  and  Raumer,  that  in  substance 
it  baa  ^tie  support  of  Josephus,  of  whose  account 
we  ahall,  from  its  importance,  give  an  abridg- 
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ment  The  Hebrews,  he  says  (Antiq.  ii.  15), 
took  their  journey  by  Latopolis,  where  Babylon 
was  built  afterwards  when  Cambyses  laid  Egypt 
waste.  As  they  went  in  haste,  on  the  third  day 
they  came  to  a  place  called  Baal'zephon,  on  the 
Red  Sea.  Moses  led  them  this  way  m  order  that 
the  Egyptians  might  be  punished  should  they 
venture  in  pursuit,  and  also  because  the  Hebrews 
had  a  quarrel  with  the  Philistines.  When  the 
Egyptians  had  overtaken  the  Hebrews  they  pre- 
pued  to  fight  them,  and  by  their  multitude 
drove  them  into  a  narrow  place ;  for  the  number 
that  went  in  pursuit  was  600  chariots,  50,000 
horsemen,  and  200,000  infantry,  all  armed.  They 
also  seized  the  passages,  shutting  the  Hebrews  up 
between  inaccessible  precipices  and  the  sea ;  for 
there  was  on  each  side  a  ridge  of  mountains  that 
terminated  at  the  sea,  which  were  impassable,  and 
obstructed  their  flight.  Moses,  however,  prayed 
to  God,  and  smote  die  sea  with  his  rod,  when  the 
waters  parted,  and  gave  the  Israelites  free  passage. 
The  Egyptians  at  fost  supposed  them  distracted ; 
but  when  they  saw  the  Israelites  proceed  in 
safety,  they  followed.  As  soon  as  the  entire 
Egyptian  army  was  in  the  channel,  the  sea 
cl(Med,  and  die  pursuers  perished  amid  torrents 
of  rain  and  the  most  terrific  thunder  and  light- 
ning. 

The  opposition  to  die  scriptural  account  has 
been  of  two  kinds.  Some  writers  (Wolfenb. 
Fragm,  p.  64,  sq.)  have  at  once  declared  the 
whole  fabulous ;  a  course  which  appears  to  have 
been  taken  as  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus 
{Antiq.  ii.  16.  5).  Others  have  striven  to  explain 
the  facts  by  the  aid  of  mere  natural  causes ;  for 
which  see  Winer,  Hatuhcorterbueh,  in  Meer 
Rothes.  A  third  mode  of  explanation  is  pursued 
by  those  who  do  not  deny  miracles  as  such,  and 
yet,  with  no  small  inconsistency,  seek  to  reduce 
this  particular  miracle  to  the  smallest  dimen- 
sions. Writers  who  see  in  the  deliverance  of  the 
Hebrews  the  hand  of  God  and  the  fulfilment  of 
the  divine  punioses,  follow  the  account  in  Scrip- 
ture implicitly,  placing  the  mssage  at  Ras 
Attaka,  at  the  termination  of  the  v  alley  of  Wan- 
dering ;  others,  who  go  on  rationalistic  principles, 
find  &e  sea  here  too  wide  and  too  deep  for  their 
purpose,  and  endeavour  to  fix  the  passage  a  little 
to  the  south  or  the  north  of  Suez. 

The  most  recent  advocate  of  the  passage  at  or 
near  Sues  is  the  learned  Dr.  Robinson  (Biblical 
Researche*  in  Palettine),  from  whom  we  hesitate 
to  differ,  and  should  hesitate  still  more,  did  not 
his  remarks  bear  obvious  traces  of  being,  however 
the  author  may  be  ignorant  of  the  fact,  influenced, 
if  not  dictated,  by  some  foregone  conclusion  and 
certain  rationalistic  habits  of  mind.  While, 
however,  we  pay  every  proper  tribute^  of  respect 
to  Dr.  Robinson*s  learning  and  diligence,  we 
must  prefer  the  authority  of  Scripture  and  the 
obvious  &cti  of  the  case  to  all  other  consider- 
ations. The  route  taken  by  Moses  was,  according 
to  Robinson,  ftom  Rameses  to  the  head  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  through  Succoth,  to  Etham.  The 
last  place  he  fixes  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  on 
die  eastern  side  of  the  line  of  the  gulf.  Instead 
of  passing  down  the  eastern  side,  at  the  top  of 
which  they  were,  the  Israelites  thence  inarched 
down  die  western  side  of  the  arm  of  the  gulf, 
stopping  in  the  vicinity  of  Suez,  where  the  passage 
was  efl^ted. 
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This  Tieir  represents  Moses  as  baying  actually 
conducted  his  people  first  out  of  all  danger,  and 
then  led  them  at  once  into  it,  by  placing  the  gulf 
between  them  and  safety.  Such  a  proceeding  ill 
became  a  prudent  leader  having  to  do  widi  a 
self-willed  and  stiff-necked  band.  But  the  chief 
objection  to  this  representation  of  the  route  is,  that 
it  does  not  answer  to  what  Scripture  requires ;  for 
in  Exod.  xiii.  18,  we  are  told  that  *  God  led  the 
people  about  through  the  wildemeu  of  the  Red 
SeaJ*  How,  according  to  Robinson,  did  he  *  lead 
them  about,*  especially  '  through  the  wilderness 
of  the  Red  Sea,  which  they  must  merely  haye 
touched  upon  t 

ThepastiMffe  Robinson  thinks  took  |dace  'across 
ihoals  adjacent  to  Suet  on  the  south  and  south- 
west,' '  where  the  broad  shoals  are  still  left  bare 
at  the  ebb,  and  the  channel  is  sometimes  forded,* 
*  a  distance  of  (bree  or  four  miles  from  shore  to 
shore  ;*  or  <  it  might  have  beat  effected  through 
the  arm  of  &e  g^lf  above  Sues.*  A  simple 
reference  to  tiie  language  of  Scripture  previously 
cited  confutes  this  suppositiim ;  for  wnere,  in  or 
near  this  place,  are  me  deep  waters  of  which 
Moses  speakst  Besides,  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be 
supposed  that  Pharaoh  was  not  well  acquainted 
witli  the  tides  of  a  sea  which  lay  so  near  his 
capital  ¥  and  would  he  have  been  so  infatuated 
as  to  remain  quietly  in  his  position  (for  the 
Scripture  shows  that  the  two  armies  were  some 
time  in  sight  of  each  other)  until  the  Israelites 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  ebb,  and  then, 
when  the  flood  came,  quietly  go  into  the  sea 
and  be  destroyed?  In  order  to  help  out  his 
hypothesis,  conscious,  apparently,  that  ^  body 
of  water  here  was  insufficient,  Dr.  Robinson  ad. 
▼ances  a  supposition  (but  for  sumiositions  his 
▼iew  would  look  as  groundless  as  it  really  ie), 
namely,  that  with  the  flood-tide  the  wind  was 
changed.  But  a  perusal  of  his  scriptural  reform 
ence  (Exod.  xv.  8-10)  shows  that  this  alleged 
change  is  without  evidence — a  pure  supposition : 
the  language  in  the  8th  verse  has  respect  to  the 
wind  which  divided  the  sea ;  and  the  language 
in  the  10th  verse  in  no  way  implies  any  change 
of  direction  whatever ;  the  same  wind,  in  the  hanid 
of  Ood,  could  both  divide  and  close  the  sea. 

The  great  question,  however,  is  the  cause  or 
instrument  employed  in  securing  the  Isradites  a 
nassage  on  dry  ground,  and  overwhehning  the 
Egyptians.  On  this  point  we  complain  of  a  want 
of  explicitness  in  Dr.  Robinson.  He  does  not 
deny  a  miracle,  but  blends  together  the  miracu- 
lous and  the  natural,  so  as  to  confbse  his  own 
and  his  readers  mind.  *It  (the  miracle)  was 
wrought  by  natural  means  supematurally  applied.* 
A  north-east  wind  was  brought  of  Ood  to  act  on 
the  water  as  the  sea  was  ebbing,  which  gave  a 
dry  passage  to  the  Israelites.  We  are  therefore 
'  to  took  only  for  the  natural  effeete  arising  from 
the  operation  of  such  a  cause.*  The  sole  causes 
then  m  the  case  were  a  north-east  wind,  the  ebb- 
tide, the  flood,  and  a  change  of  wind  to  aid  the 
action  of  the  flood.  Of  these  causes,  the  last,  the 
change  of  wind,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  gratiutous 
assumption.  From  *  north-east  wind*  we  must 
strike  out  'north,*  as  being  another  gratuitous 
assumption — it  is  'a  strong  east  wind*  of  which 
Moses  speaks.  An  east  wind,  however,  would  by 
no  means  effect  the  purposes  needful  for  Dr.  Ro- 
binson's hypothesis.    Of  his  remainiug  causes,  the 


ebb  and  flood  tide,  enoogfa  has  already  heoi  mid; 
and,  so  fmr  as  an  east  wind,  acting  netmtJkf, 
would  have  an  eflect,  it  would  drive  ibe  vtim 
upon  the  shallows,  which  Dr.  RobbnD  vuto 
dry.  But  we  much  Question  whether  kis  m- 
sumed  *  north-east  wind '  would  cause  vhst  k 
requires.  It  would,  he  alleges,  'havetiieefiKt 
to  drive  out  the  waters  from  the  small  srm  of  ik 
sea  which  runs  up  by  Suei,  and  alio  fnm  ik 
end  of  the  gulf  itself,  leaving  the  dhallovcr  po- 
tions dry,  while  tfie  more  nortfaem  part  of  tb 
arm,  which  was  anciently  broader  aad  der^ 
than  at  present,  wooM  itili  remain  eov«edvi^ 
water,  l^us  the  waters  would  be  divided,  ad 
be  a  wall  to  the  Israelites  on  the  right  hnd  od 
on  the  left*  We  desire  the  resuier  to  oowoh  4t 
map  appended  to  Dr.  Robin9on*s  ficrt  vokan 
While  considering  the  hypothesis  in  qucstiaD.  W 
must  remember  that  the  actioo  of  ebb  lod  M 
tide  rests  mi  no  better  ground  than  an  aswiiii|tiis, 
the  Scripture  says  nothing  thereof.  Now  s  visd 
setting  m  at  tbe  head  of  the  gulf  woold  tm- 
mence  its  influence  of  course  at  the  end  of  ^ 
arm  which  runs  up  to  the  east  of  Sua,  td 
would,  so  far  as  it  acted,  bear  down  the  «^ 
from  die  top  towards  the  very  place  wliiditk 
hypothesis  requires  to  be  dry,  namely,  the  boi 
of  the  gulf,  thus  covering  the  shallows.  Bnti 
to  avoid  this  difficulty.  Dr.  Robinson  fixn  *( 
passage  in  the  arm  itself,  then  how  could  iTti 
acting  on  the  waters  in  the  arm,  <  divide*  tb*' 
Drive  them  out,  scatter  them  to  some  extol  i 
might,  but  surely  not  divide  them.  Nor  <bs 
Dr.  Robinson  secure  by  hb  other  soppoiitia- 
namely,  the  passage  over  the  shallows,  nd  i 
division  as  the  Scripture  requires.  Supposing  if 
effect  which  he  contemplates  to  be  pnauoed^tfaa 
there  would  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  dbsD^ 
so  much  of  the  sea  as  the  wind  had  left  io  C' 
arm,  and  so  much  of  the  sea  as  lingered  onfcrs 
driving  impulse  on  die  south  side  c^  the  sfasIWM 
With  this  m  his  mind  let  the  reader  ftmm^ 
scriptural  account,  '  the  waters  were  a  wtD  « 
them  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left'  ^ 
Dr.  Robinson's  account  there  was  no  wall  al  >^ 
but  such  a  state  of  the  sea  and  land  as  ^^ 
render  the  choice  of  the  language  cmpbTcd  K 
Moses  most  inappropriate.  In  truth,  hmrerei;  i^ 
east  wind  of  which  Moses  speaka  was  fvcciff'T 
the  influence  to  bring  about  the  effect  whi<i» 
alleges  to  have  taken  place.  Acting  on  tfae  m 
at  a  right  angle  it  would  literally  divide* 
waters,  causing  the  mid-way  to  be  dry,  ui* 
wall  to  stand  on  either  side.  Such  obvicMil?  ■ 
the  view  which  Moaes  intended  to  give.  Is » 
deavouring  to  define  and  estimate  the  acti«y 
this  east  wind,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  ne' 
that  die  Scripture  represents  the  entire  aftir « 
miraculous.  It  was  from  first  to  last 'the  ^ 
of  the  Lord,' — the  east  wind  and  its  action" 
much  as  the  collapse  of  die  sea.  Tlieeaitvisi 
indeed,  is  also  termed  *the  blast  of  fiiy  vo^'^ 
and  so  '  thou  didst  blow  with  thy  wisd,  (be  ** 
covered  them.* 

The  miraculous  character  of  tiie  <n"*^ 
as  affirmed  in  Scripture,  takes  all  point  fnai  * 
question  of  time,  which  Dr.  RoronsoB  mp* 
&tal  to  the  alternative  hyp^thens,  namlT^t"' 
die  Israelites  crossed  fVom  Wady  Tawaiik;  «^ 
there  is  no  occasion,  in  order  to  sustain  fbesii^ 
imtive  of  Moses,  to  calculate  whether  the  Jots**' 
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betweeo  the  ebb  and  the  flow  of  the  tide  afibrded 
sufficient  time  for  the  Israelites  to  cross  the  bed 
of  the  sea,  a  distance  of  twelve  geographical 
miles.  The  passage  did  not  depend  on  ebb  or 
flow.  It  was  not  a  question  of  mere  time.  The 
right  hand  of  the  Loid  was  at  work. 

It  a]qpears  then  very  clear,  by  comparing  Dr. 
Robinson  with  Moses  and  with  facts,  that  his 
'  extraordinary  ebb,  brought  about  by  natural 
meaiu,'  could  not  have  produced  such  a  state 
of  things  as  he  supposes,  still  less  such  a  state  of 
things  as  the  miracle  requires.  The  only  resource 
is  to  deny  the  miracle,  and  disown  the  entire 
account.  If  dus  bold  coune  is  declined,  then 
the  passage  at  Sues  or  across  the  arm  must  be 
given  up  in  lavour  of  one  lying  £ir  more  to  the 
south. 

These  strictures  on  Dr.  Bobmson^s  hynodiesis 
aie  in  no  way  prompted  by  any  provious  leaning 
to  a  preference  in  fiivour  of  the  passage  at  Ras 
Attaju,  for  they  were  penned  exclusively  under 
the  influence  of  the  scriptural  narrative.  And 
if  authority  is  needed  as  against  one  who  has 
been  on  the  spot,  what  has  already  been  given 
fkom  Sicaid  might  be  deemed  sufficient,  especially 
ivhen  it  so  obviously  agrees  with  the  tenor  of  the 
fikcoounts  fi>und  in  Exodus  and  in  Josephus.  But 
other  witnesses  are  not  wanting.  Mr.  Blumhardt, 
in  his  missionary  visit  to  Abyssinia,  passed 
through  Suez  (Oct.  1836,  see  Ckureh  Miisumary 
Meewrdy  No.  1,  Jan.  1838),  and  furnishes  some 
remarks  on  the  subject.  *  The  Red  Sea  at  Suez 
is  exceedingly  narrow,  and  in  my  opinion  it  can- 
not be  that  ^  Israelites  here  experienced  the 
power  and  love  of  Ood  in  their  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea.  The  breadth  of  the  sea  is  at  pre- 
sent scarcely  a  quarter  of  an  hour  by  Suez.  Now 
if  this  be  Uie  part  which  they  crossed,  how  is  it 
possible  tliat  ail  the  army  of  Pharaoh,  with  his 
chariots,  could  have  been  drowned  f  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Israelites  experienced 
that  wondcxful  deliverance  about  thirty  miles 
lower  down.  This  opinion  is  also  strengthened 
by  most  of  the  Eastern  churches,  and  the  Arabsi, 
who  believe  that  the  Israelites  roiched  the  oppo- 
site shore  at  a  place  called  Gebel  Pharaou,  which 
on  that  account  has  received  this  name.  If  we 
accept  this  opinion,  it  agrees  very  well  with  the 
Scripture.*  Still  more  important  is  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Olin  {TraveU  m  the  Eatt,  New  York, 
1843V  Many  of  his  remarks  we  have  antici- 
patoa  in  our  observations  on  Robinson.  Dr. 
Olin,  however,  agrees  with  Robinson  in  fixing 
£thain  *on  the  border  of  the  wilderness  which 
stretches  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  eurm  of  the 
aea  which  runs  up  above  Sues.*  At  this  poiut 
he  says  the  Hebrews  were  commanded  to  turn. 
They  turned  directly  southward  and  marched  to 
an  exposed  position,  hemmed  in  completely  by 
the  sea,  the  desert,  and  Mount  Attaka.  A  false 
confidence  was  thus  excited  in  Pharaoh,  and  the 
deliverance  was  made  the  more  signal  and  the 
nune  impresrive  alike  to  the  Israelites  and  to 
^87P^  Admitting  the  possibility  that  the  sea  at 
Sues  may  have  been  wider  and  deeper  than  it  is 
now,  Olin  remarks,  *  it  must  still  have  been  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossible^  for  the  army  of  Israel, 
encumbered  with  infants  and  aged  people^  as 
well  as  with  flocks,  to  pass  over  (near  Sues)  in 
the  face  of  their  enemies*  (i.  346^  Besides,  the 
peculiarities  of  the  place  must  nave  had  a  ten- 
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dency  to  disguise  the  character  and  impair  the 
efiect  of  the  miracle.  The  passage  made  at  the 
intervention  of  Moses  was  kept  open  all  night 
The  Egyptians  followed  the  Hebrews  to  the 
midst  of  the  sao,  when  the  sea  eugulphed  them. 
*  The  entire  night  seems  to  have  been  consumed 
in  the  passage.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  so 
much  time  d^uld  have  been  consumed  in  cross- 
ing near  Suez,  to  accomplish  which  one  or  two 
hours  would  have  been  sufficient*  'Nor  is  it 
conceivable  that  the  large  army  of  the  £gy|itians 
should  have  been  at  once  within  the  banks  of  so 
narrow  a  channel.  The  more  advanced  troops 
would  have  reached  the  opposite  shore  before  the 
rear  had  entered  the  sea;  and  yet  we  know  that 
all  Pharaoh's  chariots  and  horsiemen  followed  to 
the  midst  of  the  sea,  and,  together  with  all  the 
host  that  came  in  aAer  them,  were  covered  with 
the  returning  waves*  (i.  348).  Preferring  the 
position  at  Ras  Attaka,  Olin  states  that  the  gulf 
IS  here  ten  or  twelve  miles  wide.  '  The  valley 
expands  into  a  considerable  plain,  bounded  by 
lohy  precipitous  motmtains  on  the  right  and  left, 
and  by  the  sea  in  front,  and  is  sufficiently  ample 
to  accommodate  the  vast  number  of  human 
beings  who  composed  the  two  armies.*  *  An  east 
wind  would  act  almost  directly  across  the  gulf. 
It  would  be  unable  to  co-operate  with  an  ebb  tide 
in  removing  the  waters— «o  ejection  certainly 
if  we  admit  the  exeroise  of  God's  miraculous 
agency;*  but  a  very  great  impediment  in  the 
way  of  any  rationalistic  hypothesis.  '  The  chan- 
nel is  wide  enough  to  allow  of  the  movements 
described  by  Moses,  and  the  time,  which  em- 
braced an  entire  night,  was  sufficient  for  the 
convenient  march  of  a  large  army  over  such  a 
distance.*  <  The  opinion  which  fixes  the  point  of 
transit  in  the  valley  or  wady  south  of  Mount 
Attaka  derives  omfirmati^Mi  from  the  names  still 
attached  ifi  the  .principal  objects  in  this  locality. 
Upon  this  point  I  acknowledge  my  obligations 
to  the  ^v.  Mr.  Leider,  of  Cairo,  who  has  spent 
more  than'  ten  years  in  Egypt,  is  familiar  with 
the  Arabic '  language^  and  has  devoted  much  at- 
tention to  this  vexed  question.  He  recently 
spent  several  days  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
making  investigations  and  inquiries  in  reference 
to  the  passage  of  the  Israelites.  Jebel  Attaka, 
accordbg  to  Mr.  Leider,  who  only  confirms  the 
statements  of  former  travellers,  means  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Arabs  ^  the  Mount  of  Deliverance.** 
BaSdeah  or  Bed^ah,  the  name  of  this  part  of  the 
valley,  means  *'  the  Miraculous,**  while  Wady  el 
Tih  means  "the  Valley  of  Wanderings.'*  Pi- 
hahiroth,  where  Moses  was  commanded  to  encamp, 
is  rendered  by  scholars  "  the  mouth  of  Hahiroth/* 
which  answers  well  to  the  deep  gorge  south  of 
Attaka,  but  not  at  all  to  the  broad  plain  about 
Suez'  (i.  350). 

Other  parts  of  the  line  of  march  pursued  by 
the  Israelites  will  be  found  treated  of  under  the 
heads  Manm a,  Sinai,  Wamdbbino. — J.  R,  B. 

EXODUS  (Gr.  "^o^os,  in  the  Hebrew  canon 

T\\l2^  TQV^)),  the  second  book  of  Moses,  so  called 
from  the  principal  event  recorded  in  it,  namely, 
the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  With 
this  book  begins  the  proper  history  of  that  people, 
continuing  it  until  tneir  arrival  at  Sinai,  and  the 
erection  of  the  sanctuary  there*  It  transports  us 
in  the  first  instance  to  Egypt,  and  the  quarter  in 
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which  the  Inaelites  were  domiciled  in  tiiat  coon- 
try.  We  do  not  find  in  the  Pentateuch  a  real 
history  of  the  people  vi  Israel  daring  ^is  period. 
Such  a  history,  in  the  more  ^ct  acceptatiou  of 
the  term,  has  no  place  in  an  histmical  sketch  of 
the  kingdom  of  Uod,  where  tiie  mere  description 
of  the  situation  and  condition  of  the  people  is  all 
that  is  requisite.  From  that  descriptioo  we  learn 
satisfactorily  how  ^  people  of  toe  Lord  were 
negatively  prepared  for  the  great  object  which 
God  had  decreed  with  regard  to  them.  This  is 
the  important  theme  of  the  history  of  the  Penta- 
teuch  duriug  the  whole  long  period  of  four  hun- 
dred  years.  Exodus  is  very  circumstantial  in  its 
account  of  the  life  of  Moses,  which,  instead'  of 
partaking  of  the  character  of  usual  biography, 
manifests  in  all  its  details  a  decided  aim  of 
evincing  how,  by  the  miraculous  dispensation  of 
the  Lord,  Moses  had  been  even  from  his  earliest 
years  prepared  and  reared  to  become  the  chosen 
instrument  of  God«  In  this  book  is  developed, 
with  particular  cleamess,  the  summons  of  Muses 
to  his  sacred  office,  which  concludes  ^  first 
impOTtant  section  of  his  life  (Exod.  i.-vi.).  No 
human  choice  and  no  self-%rill,  but  an  immediate 
call  from  Jehovah  alone,  could  decide  in  so  im- 
portant an  afiair.  Jehovah  reveals  himself  to  him 
by  his  covenant-name  (ilin^),  and  vouchsafes  him 
the  power  to  work  miracles  such  as  no  man  before 
him  had  ever  wrought.  It  was  not  the  natural 
disposition  and  bent  of  his  mind  that  induced 
Moses  to  accept  tiie  office,  but  solely  his  sob- 
mission  to  the  express  will  of  G^od,  his  OBsniBNCB 
alone,  that  influoiced  him,  the  lawoitbk,  to 
undertake  the  miasion.  The  external  relation  of 
Moses  to  his  people  is  also  clearly  defined  (comp. 
ex,  gr.  Exod.  vi.  14,  sq.).  This  furnishes  the  fam 
basis  on  which  is  founded  his  own  as  well  as 
Aaron's  personal  authority,  and  the  respect  for  his 
permanent  regulations.  A  new  section  (vii.-xv.) 
then  gives  a  very  detailed  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Lord  glorified  himself  in  Israel,  and 
released  the  people  from  the  land  of  bondage. 
This  forms  a  turning-point  in  the  narrative — ^with 
it  begins  the  real  history  of  the  people  of  GhxL 
Every  day  aflbrds  here  an  eternal  demonstration 
of  divine  grace,  justice,  and  majesty.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  theocracy  to  heathenism,  the  representa- 
tive of  which  is  Egypt,  is  here  illustrated  by  facts. 
The  history  contained  in  Exodus  may  very  fairly 
be  described  as  the  history  of  the  triumph  of 
Israel,  or  rather  of  IsraeVs  6od,  over  the  heathen 
power,  which  appears  here  in  its  innomost  spirit 
of  revolt  against  God.  The  world  is  conquered 
progressively  and  with  increased  force ;  and  the 
passover  manifests  on  the  one  hand  the  annihila- 
tion of  worldly  power,  while  on  the  other  hand  it 
is  the  celebration  of  the  birth-day  of  the  people  of 
God.  This  section  of  the  history  tlien  concludes 
with  a  triumphal  song,  celebrating  the  victory  of 
Israel.  In  ch.  xvi.-xviii.  we  find  die  introduction 
to  the  second  principal  part  of  this  book,  in  which 
is  sketched  the  marifestation  of  God  in  the  midst 
of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
itself,  in  its  original  and  fundamental  features. 
This  prenaratory  section  thus  furnishes  us  with 
additionsi  proof  of  the  special  care  of  God  for  his 
people;  how  he  provided  their  food  and  water, 
and  how  he  protected  them  from  the  assaults  of 
their  foes.  lu  rh.  xv.  22>  sq.,  not  all,  hot  only  the 
remarkable  resting-places  are  mentioned,  where 
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Jehovah  took  special  care  of  his  people,   h  Ae 
accmmt  (xviii.)  of  the  civil  regolatiouteBed^ 
the  advice  of  Jethro,  a  strong  line  of  deowatin 
is  drawn  between  die  changeable  institntiaM«( 
man  and  the  divine  legislation  whidi  begso  tkn 
to  be  established,  and  which  tfaqitdoiUi  dsin 
by  fiu*  die  greatest  nart  of  the  work.    At  the  oub- 
mencement  of  the  legislation  is  a  brief  samBHy 
of  the  laws,  with  the  decalogue  at  then  head  (m.- 
xxiii.!    The  decalogoe  is  the  true  fimdaawttl 
law,  bearing  within  itsdf  the  germ  of  the  csibe 
legislatioTL    The  other  legal  de&iitions  an  osly 
further  developments  of  the  decakgoe.    TVoe 
definitions  manifest  the  power  and  exteot  ef  tk 
law  itself,  showing  what  an  abundance  of  aev 
regulations  result  from  the  simple  and  lev  wmk 
of  the  decalogue.     Upon  this  baaia  the  oovonti 
concluded  with  the  IsraeUtes,  in  which  God  r. 
veals  himself  in  agreement  widi  the  undcntandiBf 
and  the  exigencies  of  the  Pfople.     Not  until  tls 
covenant  was  completed  did  it  become  poaiUe 
for  the  Israelites  to  enter  into  a  oommnmoD  viA 
God,  confirmed  and  oonaecrated  by  laws  aodofv- 
ings,  and  thereby  to  receive  findwr  revebtini 
ftam  him  (ch.  xxiv.).     Whataoever  after  tha,  it 
the  twenty-fifth  and  in  the  following  cfaaptas,  a 
communicated  to  die  peofdc^  oonoema  the  dwcB- 
ing  of  God  in  the  midst  of  IsneL     By  tfas 
dwelling  of  God  among  Israel  it  is  intended  k 
show,  that  the  communion  b  pennanent  «n  tk 
part  of  God,  and  that  on  the  part  of  the  peofileit 
is  possible  to  persevere  in  commnnion  w^  Gd. 
Consequendy  there  follows  the  description  of  ik 
sanctuary,  the  character  of  which  is  synboUoL 
The  sacred  symbols  are,  however,  not  so  nwcb 
exprened  in  formal  declaratians,  as  contained  a 
the  whole  tenor  vX  the  deacripdona.     The  sybolia 
begin  with  the  central  pinnt,  the  holy  of  boha. 
which  unites  in  itself  die  impeaching  Law  sad  it 
redeefaiing  symbol  of  divine  mercy,  and  dim  ati 
forth  the  reconciliation  of  God  with  the  peo^ 
Thb  is  followed  by  the  description  of  the  mk- 
tuary,  lepresenting  those  blessinga  which  thiMik 
the  holy  of  holies  were  communicated  to  the  SDb> 
jects  of  the  theocracy,  and  serving  as  a  perpetsil 
monument  of  Israel's  exalted  destiny,  pointing  ai 
die  same  time  to  the  means  of  attaining  it    \M 
comes  the  description  of  the  fore-court,  syn^ioliB^ 
the  participation  of  the  people  in  those  bksnog^ 
and  their  sanctified  approach  to  the  Lord.  TWd^ 
scription  then  proceecu  from  the  sanctuary  to  tbe 
persons  officiatmg  in  it,  the  priesta,  diaraeteiiffil 
both  by  their  various  costumes  (xxviiL),  and  dr 
manner  of  their  inauguration  (xxiz.).    Tha  fal- 
lows, as  a  matter  of  coutm,  the  descriptioo  of  tfe 
service  in  that  sanctuary  and  by  those  prieft%  |i^ 
merely  in  its  fundamental  featorea,  coninia? 
itself  simply  to  the  burnt  and  incense  offErinp. 
indicating  by  the  former  the  preparatory  iaftn* 
service,  and  by  the  latter  the  complete  and  hig^ 
ofilce  of  the  sacerdotal  function.     Bnt,  by  eoa^ 
budng  to  the  means  of  establishing  poblic  aiaikif 
the  whole  nation  shares  in  it;  ami  thcrefciet^ 
d«crip«iai  of  tU  officutiDK  peU«  rmj  V^^ 
concludes  with  the  people  (xxx.).    As  a  kw'' 
sequel  to  the  former  fcwows  the  descriptkii  «f  ^ 
use  and  nature  of  the  implements  requisile  fa  ^ 
service  of  the  priests,  such  as  the  braH  larff^ 
sacred  abludons,  the  prmration  of  the  ]K>^ 
and  anointing  oil  (xxx.  17^8).  These  i[«p'^ 
being  made^  men  endowed  with  the  Spirit  ef  G*^ 
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weie  also  to  be  appointed  for  making  the  lacred 
tabernacle  and  aU  its  fumittue  (xxxi.  1-2).  The 
fiescription  of  the  sanctuary,  priesthood,  and 
mode  of  warship,  is  next  followed  by  that  of  the 
•acred  times  and  periods  (xxxi.  12,  sq.).  Of  the 
■aeretl  times  there  is  here  only  a|^inted  the  Sab- 
bath, in  which  the  other  regulations  are  contained 
as  in  their  germ.  God  baring  delirered  to  Moses 
the  tables  c^  the  law,  the  constructiou  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  tabernacle  might  thus  at  once  hare 
been  begun,  had  its  further  progress  not  been  in- 
terrupted by  an  act  of  iilolatry  on  the  part  of  the 
peopk,  and  their  puuishmeut  for  that  oflence, 
which  form  the  subject  of  the  narrative  in  ch. 
xxxiL-xxauv.  Contrary  and  in  opposition  to  all 
that  had  been  done  by  Jehovah  for  and  in  the 
presence  of  Israel,  the  subjective  formidable  apos- 
tacv  of  the  latter  manifests  itself  in  a  most 
melancholy  manner,  as  an  ominously  significant 
prophetic  fact,  which  is  incessantly  repeated  in  the 
history  of  sut^equent  generations.  The  narrative 
of  it  is  therefore  closely  connected  with  the  fore- 
going accounts — J^vah's  mercy  and  gracious 
fiuthfulness  on  the  one  hand,  and  IsraeVs  baxe- 
^ed  ingratitude  on  the  other,  being  intimately 
cunnected.  This  connection  forms  the  leading 
idea  of  the  whole  history  of  the  theocracy.  It  is 
not  till  after  the  narrative  of  tliis  momentous  event 
that  the  account  of  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  the  tabernacle  can  proceed  (xxxv.-xl.^ 
which  account  becomes  more  circumstantial  m 
proportion  as  the  subject  itself  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. Above  all,  it  is  fiiithfully  dwwn  that 
all  was  done  according  to  the  commands  of 
Jdiovah. 

In  the  descriptive  history  of  Exodus  a  fixed 
plan,  in  conformity  with  the  principles  above 
•fated,  is  consistently,  and  visibly  carried  through 
the  whole  of  the  book,  thus  giving  us  the  surest 
guarantee  for  the  unity  of  both  the  bodk  and 
its  author.  In  vain  have  several  modexii  critics 
attempted  to  discover  here  also  sundry  sources  and 
manifold  original  documents,  or  even  fragments, 
but  looeely  connected  with  each  other  (comp.  ex.  gr, 
De  Wette^  Imbmd,  to  the  Old  Testament,  ^  151). 
Such  an  assumption  proves  in  this  case  m  par- 
ticular to  be  nothing  more  than  a  last  resource  of 
argument  against  the  Mosaical  composition  of 
the  book.  De  Wette  has  of  late  been  induced,  in 
favour  of  this  hypothesis,  to  declare  that  in  some 
portions  of  Exodus  the  source  is  uncertain,  and 
that  there  took  place  a  mixture  of  both  sources, 
the  Mosaical  and  the  non-Mosaical  (comp.  PaM- 
tatxuch).  Nor  are  other  modem  critics  more 
successful  in  their  attempts  to  show  in  this  book 
traces  of  a  post-Mosaical  wigin.  Among  the 
passages  quoted  in  support  of  that  assertdcm  is 
zziiL  9,  the  law  contained  in  which  seems  to  imply 
a  later  state  of  the  people  during  their  settled 
skbode  in  Palestine.  Regulations  about  strangers 
were,  however,  of  importance  during  their  abode 
in  the  desevt,  especially  since  a  number  of  Egyp- 
tians had  joined  the  Israelites,  and  stood  to  them 
iu  the  relation  of  strangers.  Chap.  xvL  36,  also, 
is  quoted  in  favour  of  the  above  opinion,  because 
the  omer  is  designated  therein  as  the  tenth  part 
of  an  epAahy  implying  that  changes  had  in  later 
times  been  made  in  the  Hebrew  measures.  But 
they  forget  that  the  Hebrew  word  IDV  does  not 
at  all  indicate  a  definite  measure,  but  merely 
a  venel,  the  size  of  which  it  was  therefore  neces- 


sary to  ^lecify  by  giving  ite  exact  measurement. 
In  vi.  26,  27,  also,  they  think  they  recognise  the 
hand  of  a  later  audior,  who  refers  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  and  describes  their  character.  The  least 
attention,  however,  to  the  preceding  genealogy, 
and  the  descriptive  style  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
general,  must  soon  convince  them  that  even  a 
cdttempmrary  writer  might  have  spoken  in  the 
way  which  Moses  does  in  these  passages. 

For  neological  criticism  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  stamp  this  book  as  a  later  pro- 
duction, the  miracles  contained  in  its  first  part 
but  too  manifestly  clawing  with  the  principles  in 
which  that  criticism  takes  its  starting-point.  Its 
votaries  therefore  have  endeavoured  to  show  that 
those  miracles  were  but  mythological  fictions 
which  had  been  gradually  developed  in  process  of 
time,  so  that  the  very  composition  of  the  book  itself 
must  necessaril  y  have  been  of  a  later  date.  Neither 
do  we  wonder  at  such  attempts  and  efibrts,  since 
the  very  essence  and  central  point  of  the  accounts 
of  the  miracles  given  in  that  book  are  altogether 
at  variance  wiUi  the  principles  of  raticmalism 
and  its  criticism,  which  can  by  no  means  admit 
the  rise  and  formation  of  a  people  imder  such 
miraculous  circumstances,  such  peculiar  belief, 
and,  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  such  an  in- 
dependent existence,  at  the  side  of  all  the  other 
naticms  of  antiquity.  Indeed, 'the  spiritual  sub- 
stance of  the  whole,  the  divine  idea  which  per- 
vades and  combines  all  its  details,  is  in  itself 
such  a  miracl^  such  a  peculiar  and  wondrous 
phenomenon,  as  to  lend  natural  support  and  un- 
deniable confirmation  to  the  isolated  and  |ihysical 
wcmders  themselves ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  the  latter  without  creating  a  second  and 
new  wonder,  an  unnatural  course  in  the  Jewish 
history.  Nor  is  that  part  of  the  book  which  con- 
tains die  miracles  d^cient  in  numerous  historical 
proofr  in  verification  of  them.  As  the  events  of 
this  history  are  laid  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  we 
have  ample  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  die  Mosaical  accounts,  and  surely  we  find  no- 
where the  least  transgression  against  ^3mtian  in- 
stitutions and  customs ;  on  die  contrary,  it  is  most 
evident  that  the  author  had  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  Egyptian  institutions  and  the  spirit 
that  pervaded  them.  Exodus  contains  a  mas* 
of  incidents  and  detailed  descriptions  which  have 
gained  new  force  from  the  modem  discoveries 
and  researches  in  the  field  of  Egyptian  antiquitiea 
(comp.  Hengstenberg,  Die  Buohee  Moeie  %md 
Mgypttn^  Bo-lin,  1841).  The  description  of  the 
passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  desert  also 
evinces  such  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the 
localities  as  to  excite  the  utmost  respect  of  scru- 
pulous and  scientific  travellers  of  our  own  time 
ror  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch  (comp. 
ex,  gr,  Raumer,  Der  Zug  der  leraeliten  out 
JEgypten  nach  Canaan,  Leips.  18d7\  Nor  is  the 
pBssover-festival,  its  rise  and  nature,  leas  confirm- 
atory of  the  incidents  connected  with  it,  if  we  have 
not  recourse  to  die  desperate  expedient — as  ration- 
alistic criticism  really  does— of  ascribing  to  that 
festival  a  quite  different  signification  originally, 
namely,  a  purely  physical  one,  an  opinion  which 
brings  its  advocates  in  conflict  with  the  whole  of 
the  Israel  itish  history.  The  arrangements  of  the 
tabernacle,  describeil  in  the  second  part  of  Exodus, 
likewise  throw  a  favourable  light  on  the  historical 
authenticity  of  the  preceding  events;  and  the 
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lout  tenable  of  all  the  objectiont  againit  it  are, 
tiiat  the  architectural  arrangements  of  the  taber- 
nacle vrere  too  artificial,  and  tiie  materials  and 
richness  too  costly  and  precious  for  the  condition 
and  position  of  the  Jews  at  that  early  period,  &c. 
But  the  critics  seem  to  hare  overlooked  the  fact 
that  the  Israelites  of  that  period  were  a  people  who 
had  come  out  from  Egypt,  a  people  possessing 
wealth,  Egyptian  culture  and  arts,  which  we  ad- 
mire even  now,  in  the  works  which  have  descended 
to  us  from  ancient  "Egypt ;  so  that  it  cannot 
■eem  strange  to  see  the  Hebrews  in  possession  of 
the  materials  or  artistical  knowledge  requisite  for 
the  construction  of  the  tabernacle.  Moreover,  the 
establishment  of  a  tbmt  as  a  sanctuary  for  the 
Hebrews  can  only  be  explained  from  their  abode  in 
the  desert,  being  in  perfect  unison  with  their  then 
roving  and  nomadic  life ;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
decided  mistake  in  those  critics  who  give  to  the 
•acred  tent  a  later  date  than  dw  Mosaical ; 
while  other  critics  (such  as  De  Wette,  Von 
Bohlen,  Vatke)  proceed  much  mora  consistently 
with  their  views,  by  considering  the  narrative  of 
the  constmction  of  a  sacred  tabernacle  to  be  a 
mere  fiction  in  Ezodos,  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  ascribing  to  the  temple  of  Solomon  a  higher 
antiquity  and  authority.  However,  independently 
of  the  circumstance  that  the  temple  necessarily 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  far  older  analogous 
sanctuary,  the  whole  process  of  such  a  forced 
hypothesis  is  but  calculated  to  strike  out  a  por- 
tion from  the  Jewish  history  on  purely  arbitrary 
grounds.  The  extremely  simple  and  sober  style 
and  views  throughout  &  whole  narrative  afford 
a  sure  guarantee  for  its  authenticity  and  origin- 
ality. Not  a  vestige  of  a  poetical  hand  can 
be  discovered  in  Exod.  xviii.;  not  even  the 
most  sceptical  critics  can  deny  that  we  tread 
here  on  purely  historical  ground.  The  same 
may  fairly  be  maintained  of  ch.  xx.-xxiii.  How 
is  it  then  possible  that  one  and  the  same  book 
should  contain  so  strange  a  mixture  of  truth 
and  fiction  as  its  opponents  assert  to  be  found 
in  itt  The  most  stnldng  proofs  against  such  an 
assimiption  are,  in  particular,  the  accounts,  such 
as  in  Exod.  xxxii.  sq.,  where  the  most  vehement 
complaints  are  made  against  the  Israelites,  where 
the  high-priest  of  the  covenant*people  participates 
most  shamefully  in  the  idolatry  of  nis  people. 
All  these  incidents  are  describeid  in  plam  and 
clear  terms,  without  the  least  vestige  of  later  em- 
bellishments and  false  extolling  of  former  ages. 
The  Pentateuch,  some  critics  assert,  is  written  for 
the  interest  and  in  favour  of  the  hierarchr;  but 
can  there  be  more  anti-hierarchical  details  dian 
are  found  in  that  book  f  The  whole  representation 
indicates  the  strictest  impartiality  and  truth.  On 
the  literature  of  Exodus,  see  Pbmt&tbuoh — 

EXORCISM  AND  EXORCIST  (ifopitwrlis] 
Acts  xix.  13).  The  belief  in  demoniacal  pos- 
sessions^ which  may  be  traced  in  almost  every 
nation,  has  alwa3rs  been  attended  by  the  professed 
ability,  on  the  part  of  some  individuals,  to  release 
tlw  unhappy  victims  from  their  caliunity.  In 
Greece  men  of  no  less  distinction  than  both  Epi- 
curus (Diog.  Laer.  x.  4)  and  .^schines,  were  sons 
of  women  who  lived  by  this  art;  and  both  were 
bitterly  reproached,  the  one  by  the  Stoics^  and  the 
otiier  1^  his  great  rival  oralor  Demosthenes  (De 
Cor  J),  fat  having  aoatted  their  parents  in  these 


practices.    Tbe  allnsioDs  to  the  practice  of  exor- 
cism among  the  Jews,  contained  both  in  t^ieir 
own  authott  and  in  tbe  New  Testament,  are  too 
well  known  to  render  quotations  neoesnrj.   k 
smne  instances  tiiis  power  was  oonNdend  as  & 
divine  gift ;  in  others  it  was  thought  to  be  ac- 
quired by  investigations  into  die  natnnof  dcmaB 
and  the  qualities  of  natural  productions,  as  bcrU, 
stones,  &C.,  and  of  drags  compounded  of  tbem: 
by  the  use  of  certain  forms  of  adjurationB,  idtq- 
cations,  ceremoniei^  and  other  obeervanoa.    in- 
deed the  various  forms  of  exorcism,  alluded  to  is 
authors  of  all  nations^  are  iimumaable,  varying 
from  the  bloody  human  sacrifice  down  to  the  funxi 
of  brimstone,  &c.  &c.    The  power  of  expelling 
demons  Joaephus  places  among  tiie  endowments 
of  Solomon,    and    relates  that  he  ieft  behiad 
Amis  tbe  manner  of  using  exorcisms  by  which 
they  drive  away  demons  (for  the  pretended  fia^- 
meats  of  these  books  see  Fabric  Cod,  Pteud.  Fet. 
TVst  p.  106i).     He  declares  that  he  had  seen  a 
man,  named  Eleaiar,  releasing  people  that  aeie 
demoniacal,  in    the  pesenoe   of  Vespasian,  his 
sons,  captams,  and  tne  whole  multitude  of  his 
soldiers.     He  describes  the  manner  of  cure  thus: 

*  He  put  a  ring  that  had  a  roo<  of  one  of  tho^e 
sorts  mentioned  by  Solomon  to  the  nostrils  of  tat 
demoniac ;  after  which  he  drew  cNit  the  demon 
through  his  nostrils,  and  when  the  man  fell 
down  he  adjured  him  to  return  no  mor^  makiitf 
still  mention  of  Solomon  and  reciting  the  incao- 
tations  he  composed.*  He  further  add%  that  when 
Eleaaar  would  persuade  and  demonatrate  to  the 
spectators  that  he  had  such  a  power,  he  set  a  cup 
or  basin  full  of  water  a  litde  way  off,  and  com- 
manded die  demon  as  he  went  out  of  the  man  to 
overturn  it,  and  thereby  to  let  tbe  spectaton  imov 
he  had  left  die  man  {Antiq.  viii.  2. 9  5).  He  also 
describes  the  mode  of  obtaining  tnie  root  Bsaras, 
which,  he  says,  *  if  it  be  only  brought  to  sick  per- 
sons, it  quickly  drives  away  the  demons^*  under  ci^ 
cumstances  which,  for  their  atiangeness,  may  vie 
with  any  prescription  in  the  whole  science  of  exra- 
cism  (De  Bell.  JtuL  vii.  6.  (  3).  'Among  all  the 
references  to  exoreism,  as  practised  by  the  Jews,  in 
the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xii.  27 ;  Mark  iz.  3^; 
Luke  ix.  49, 50)^  we  find  only  one  instance  which 
affords  any  clue  to  the  means  employed  (Acts 
xix.|ld) ;  finm  which  passage  it  appears  that  certain 
professed  exorcists  took  upon  than  to  call  orer  a 
demoniac  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  saying. 

*  Weadjure  you  by  Jesus  whom  Paul  pNacbedi.' 
Their  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  in  eonfbrmit j 
with  the  well-known  opinions  of  tbe  Jews  in  thne 
dayi^  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  by  inviAimr 
the  names  of  the  Deity,  or  angels^  or  patnarefas,  &c^ 
as  we  leain  fiom  Justin  Martyr,  Irensus^  Orign. 
&c.,  and  Lucian  (JFVw^.  p.  141).    The  eintiipt 
applied  to  these  exorcisto  (wtpt^ffx^ftdiftm,  Vulg.  ^ 
ctreumeuniUnu  Judtti*^  indicates  that  they  were 
travelling   mountebanxs,  who^  beside  skill  in 
medicine,  pretended  to  the  knowledge  of  nape 
It  is  evident  that  the  opinion  we  form  of  exardnn 
will  be  materially  afteeted  by  our  views  of  de> 
moniacal  possessions   [Dbmom].     The  nei^ 
eourte  we  have  pursued  in  regard  to  both  the* 
subjects  will  be  completed  upon  observing,  that 
the  ofllce  of  theexorcist  is  not  mentioned  by  YvA 
in  his  enumerationoftfaemiracolooa  gifts  (1  Cor- 
xii.  Vy,  though  it  was  a  power  whi^  be  poMo' 
himself  and  which  the  Savioar  had  jkobok^ 
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(BCark  xvi.  17 ;  Matt  x.  8).  Motheim  layt  tiiat 
the  particular  order  of  eiorcuti  did  not  exist  till 
the  close  of  the  third  century,  and  he  ascribes  its 
introduction  to  the  prevalent  ikncies  of  the 
Gnostics  (^Cen.  iii.  U,  c.4).  Fairness  also  induces 
us  to  notice  Jahn's  remark  upon  the  iilence  of 
St.  John  himself,  in  his  Go^l,  on  tlie  subject  of 
possessions,  although  he  introduces  the  Jews  as 
speaking  in  the  customary  way  respecting  demons 
and  demoniacal  possessions,  and  although  he  often 
speaks  of  the  sick  who  were  healed  by  the  Saviour; 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  Asia  Minor,  where  mediedl  science  was  very 
flourishing,  and  where  it  was  generally  known 
that  the  diseases  attributed  to  demons  were  merely 
natural  diseases  (Jahn,  ArehOol.,  large  Oeiman 
ed.  pt.  i.  Tol.  ii.  232.  pp.  477-480;  see  also  Lo- 
ineirus,  De  Vet.  Gent.  Lustra.;  Bekker,  Le 
Monde  enchanti ;  Whitby*s  note  on  Matt  xii. 
27).— J.  F.  D. 

EXPIATION.    [Atonxmbmt;  Sagrivxcb.] 
EXPIATION,    DAY    OF.      [Atonbmbnt, 

DAY    OF.] 

£T£  (\lV)'  ^  o>^  languages  this  import- 
ant organ  is  used  by  figurative  application,  as 
tlie  symbol  of  a  lai^  number  of  olriects  and 
ideas.  In  the  East  such  applications  of  the  word 
*  eye  *  have  alwajrs  been  uncommonly  numerous ; 
and  they  were  so  among  the  Hebrews.  It  may  be 
serviceable  to  distinguish  the  following  uses  of  the 
word,  few  of  which  are  common  in  tfajs  country, 
unless  so  far  as  they  have  become  so  tiurough  the 
translati<m  of  the  Bible. 

1.  A  fmmtam.  This  use  of  the  word  has 
already  been  indicated  ^Ain].  It  probably  ori- 
ginated from  the  eye  bemg  regarded  as  the  foun« 
tain  of  tears. 

2.  Colour^  as  in  the  phrase  '  and  the  eye 
(odonr)  of  the  woman  was  as  the  eye  (colour^ 
of  bdellium*  (Num.  xi.  7).  This  originatea 
perhaps  in  die  eye  being  the  part  of  the  body 
which  exhibits  different  colours  in  different  per- 
sons. 

3.  The  surface^  as  'the  surface  (eye)  of  ^ 
land*  (EKod.  x.  5,  15;  Num.  xxii.  5,  11): 
the  last  is  the  passage  which  affords  most  sanction 
to  the  notion  that  }^  ain  means  in  some  places 
'face.'  This  is  the  sense  which  our  own  and 
other  versions  give  to  'eye  to  eye*  (Num.  xiv. 
14,  &c),  translated  *  face  to  foce.*  The  phrases 
are  indeed  equivalent  in  meaning ;  but  we  are  not 
thence  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  meant '  face  * 
when  tiiey  said  'eye,*  but  that  they  chose  the 
opposition  of  die  eyes,  instead  of  diat  of  the  faces, 
to  express  the  general  meaning.  Hence,  therefore^ 
we  may  object  to  die  extension  of  the  significa- 
tion in  such  passages  as  1  Sam.  xvi.  12,  where 
*  beautiful  eyes  *  iy*T))  T\&*  is  rendered '  faxi  coun- 
tenance.* 

4.  It  is  also  alleged  that '  between  (or  about)  the 
eyes*  means  the  forehead,  in  Exoo.  xiii.  9,  16, 
and  the  forepart  of  the  head,  in  Deut  vi.  8; 
but  the  passages  are  sufficiently  intelligible  if  on- 
dentood  to  denote  what  they  literally  express;  and 
with  reference  to  the  last  it  may  be  remarked  that 
there  is  hair  about  the  eyes  as  well  as  on  the  head, 
the  removal  of  which  might  as  well  be  inter- 
dicted as  an  act  of  lamentation. 

5.  In  Cant.  iv.  9,  •  eye  *  seems  to  be  used  poet- 
ically lor  *look,*  as  is  usual  in  most  languages; 
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'Thou  hast  stolen  my  heart  with  one  of  thy  looks  * 
(eyes> 

6.  In  Prov.  xxiii.  81,  the  term  'eye* is  applied 
to  the  beads  or  bubbles  of  wine,  when  poured  out, 
but  our  version  preserves  the  sense  of '  colour.* 

To  these  some  other  phrases,  requiring  notice 
and  explanation,  may  be  added : 

'  Before  the  eyes  *  of  any  one,  meaning  in  his 
pretence ;  or,  as  we  should  say,  '  before  his  face  * 
(Gen.  xxiiu  11,  18;  Exod.  iv.  30). 

'  In  die  eyes  *  of  any  one,  means  what  ap- 
pears to  be  so  or  so  in  his  individual  judgment 
or  opinion;  and  is  equivalent  to  'seraning*  or 
'ap^iearing*  (Gen.  xix.  8;  xxix.  20;  2  Sam. 
X.  ill). 

*  To  set  the  eyes  *  upon  any  one,  is  usually  to 
regard  him  with  favour  (Gen.  xliv.  21 ;  Job  xxiv. 
23;  Jer.  xxxix.  12);  but  it  occurs  in  a  bad 
sense,  as  of  looking  with  anger,  in  Amos  ix.  8. 
But  anger  is  more  usually  expressed  by  the  con- 
trary action  of  turning  the  eyes  away. 

As  many  of  the  passions,  such  as  envy,  pride^ 
fity,  desire,  are  expressed  by  the  eye ;  so,  m  the 
criptural  style,  they  are  often  ascribed  to  that 
organ.  Hence  such  phrases  as  '  evil  eye  *  (Matt. 
XX.  15);  'bountiful  eye*  (Prov.  xxii.  9); 
'haughty  eyes*  (Prov.  vi.  17);  'wanton  eyes* 
(Isa.  iii.  16) ;  'eyes lull  of  adultery*  (2  Pet  ii. 
14);  '  the  lust  of  die  eyes '  (1  John  ii.  16).  This 
last  phrase  is  applied  by  some  to  lasciviousnen, 
by  others  to  covetousness ;  but  it  is  best  to  take 
the  expression  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as 
denoting  a  craving  for  the  gay  vanities  of  this  life 
(Comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  25).  In  the  same  chapter 
of  Ezekiel  (ver.  16),  *  the  desire  of  thy  eyes  is 
put  not  for  the  pr(^et*s  wife  directly,  as  often 
understood,  but  for  whatever  is  one's  greatest 
solace  and  delight ;  which  in  this  case  was  the 
prophet's  wife — but  which  in  another  case  might 
have  been  something  else. 

In  Zech.  iv.  10,  the  angels  of  the  Lord  are 
called  *  his  eyes,*  as  being  the  executioners  of  his 
judgments,  and  watching  and  attending  for  his 
glory.  From  some  such  association  of  ideas,  the 
&vourite  ministers  of  state  in  the  Persian  mo- 
narchy were  called  '  the  king*s  eyes.*  So,  in 
Num.  X.  31,  '  to  be  instead  of  eyes*  is  equi- 
valent to  being  a  prince,  to  rule  and  guide  the 
people.  This  occurs  also  in  the  Greek  poets, 
as  in  Pindar  {Olymp,  ii.  10),  where  '  the  eye  of 
Sicilia*  is  given  as  a  titie  to  one  of  the  chief 
men  in  Sicily,  showing  his  power.  In  like  man- 
ner, in  die  same  poet, '  the  eye  of  the  army  * 
stands  for  a  good  commander  {Olymp.  vi.  16). 

The  expression  in  Psalm  cxxiii.  2,  'As  the 
eyes  of  servants  look  unto  the  hands  of  their  mas- 
ters,* has  suggested  a  number  of  curious  illustra- 
tions from  Oriental  history  and  customs,  tending 
to  show  that  masters,  especially  when  in  the  pre- 
sence of  others,  are  in  the  habit  of  communicabng 
to  their  servants  orders  and  intimations  by  certain 
motions  of  their  hands,  which,  aldiough  scarcely 
noticeable  by  other  persons  present,  are  clearly 
understood  and  promptiy  acted  upon  by  the  at- 
tendants. This  custom  keeps  them  with  their 
attention  bent  upon  the  hand  of  dieir  master, 
watching  its  slightest  motions. 

The  celebrated  passage  '  Why  belioldest  thou 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  consi- 
derest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye* 
(Matt.  viL  3),  has  occasioned  much  waste  of  ex- 
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planation.  It  seems  much  better  to  understand 
it  as  a  hyperbolical  proverbial  expression,  than  to 
contend  that  as  9ok6s  cannot  literally  mean  *  a 
beam,*  it  must  here  signify  something  else,  a 
disease,  a  thorn,  &c.  (see  Doddridge  and  Camp- 
bell, in  he).  As  a  proverbial  phrase,  parallels 
have  been  produced  abundantly  from  the  Kabbins, 
from  the  fathers,  and  from  the  classics. 

Respecting  blinding  the  eyes  as  a  punishment, 
or  uoliUcal  disqualification,  see  Pun ishmbnt. 

'PAiifTiNO  THB  BTB8,*  or  rather  the  eyelids, 
if  more  than  once  alluded  to  in  Scripture,  al- 
though this  scarcely  appears  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  as  our  translators,  unaware  of  the  custom, 
usually  render  *  eye '  by  *  face,*  although  *  eye  * 
is  still  preserved   in  the  margin.     So   Jezd^el 

*  painted  her  eyes,*  literally,  *put  her  eyes  in 
paint,*  before  she  showed  herself  publicly  (2  Kings 
IX.  SiO).  This  action  is  forcibly  expressed  by 
Jeremiah  (iv.  30),  *  though  thou  rentest  thine 
eyes  with  painting.*  Esekiel  (xxiii.  40)  also 
represents  this  as  a  part  of  high  dren — *  For  whom 
thou  didst  wash  thyself,  paintedtt  thy  eye»,  and 
deckedst  thyself  with  ornaments.*  The  custom  is 
also,  very  possibly,  alluded  to  in  Prov.  vi.  2d — 

*  Lust  not  after  her  beauty  in  thine  heart,  nei^er 
let  her  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.''  It  certainly 
is  the  general  impression  in  Western  Asia  that 
this  embellishment  adds  much  to  the  languishing 
expression  and  seducement  of  the  eyes,  although 
Europeans  find  some  difficulty  in  appreciating 
the  beauty  which  the  Orientals  find  in  this  adorn- 
ment. 
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The  following  description  of  the  process  is  from 
Mr.  Lane*8  excellent  work  on  the  Modem  Egyp- 
tians (i.  41-43^ :  *  The  eyes,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, are  black,  large,  and  of  a  long  almond 
form,  with  long  and  beautiful  lashes  and  an 
exquisitely  soft,  bewitching  expression  :  eyes  more 
beautifiil  can  hardly  be  conceived :  their  charm- 
ing effect  is  much  heightened  by  the  concealment 
of  the  other  features  (however  pleasing  the  latter 
may  be),  and  is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  a 
practice  universal  among  the  females  of  the 
nigher  and  middle  classes,  and  very  common 
anxmg  those  of  the  lower  orders,  which  is  that  of 
blackening  the  edge  of  the  eyelids,  both  above 
and  below  the  eyes,  with  a  black  powder  called 
kohhl.  This  is  a  collyrium,  commonly  composed 
of  the  smoke-black  which  is  produced  by  burning 
a  kind  of  Hbdm — an  aromatic  resin— a  species  of 
frankincense,  used,  I  am  told,  in  preference  to 
the  better  kind  of  frankincense,  as  being  cheaper, 
and  equally  good  for  the  purpose.  Kohhl  is  also 
prepared  of  the  smoke-black  produced  from  burn- 
ing the  shells  of  almonds.    These  two  kinds. 
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though  believed  to  be  beneficial  to  the  eyes,  sie 
used  merely  for  ornament ;  but  diere  are  seren) 
kinds  used   for  their  real  or  supposed  medical 
properties;   particularly  the  powder  of  lerenl 
Kinds  of  leaa  ore ;  to  which  are  often  added  mt- 
cocolla,  long  pepper,  sugar-candy,  fine  diut  of  s 
Venetian  sequin,  and  sometimes  powdered  peaxk 
Antimony,  it  is  said,  was  formerly  used  for  paint- 
ing the  edges  of  the  eyelids.  The  kohhl  is  apolied 
with  a  small  probe,  of  wood,  ivory,  or  lUTCt, 
tapering  towards  the  end,  but  blunt:  th'is  a 
moistened,  sometimes  with  rose-water,  then  dipped 
in  the  powder,  and  drawn  along  the  edges  of  the 
eyelids:  it  is  called  mir'toed;   and  the  glsM 
vessel  in  which  the  kohhl  is  kept,  mooA:'  hhotak. 
The  custom  of  thus  ornamenting  the  eyei  pre- 
vailed among  both  sexes  in  Egypt  in  very  ancient 
times :  this  is  shown  by  the  sculptures  and  paint- 
ings in  the  temples  and  tombs  of  this  country ; 
ai^  kohhl-vessels,  with  the  probes,  and  even  with 
the  remains  of  the  black  powder,  have  of^  been 
found  in  the  ancient  tombs.     I  have  two  in  mj 
possession.    But,  in  many  cases,  the  ancient  mode 
of  ornamenting  with  the  kohhl  was  a  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  modem.     I  have,  however,  seen 
this  ancient  mode  practised  in  the  present  day  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo ;  though  I  only  re 
member  to  have  noticed  it  in  two  instances.   'Die 
same  custom  existed  among  the  GredE  ladiei, 
and  among  the  Jewish  women  in  early  times.* 

Sir  J.  G.  Wilkinson  alludes  to  dus  passage  in 
Mr.  Lane's  book,  and  admits  that  the  lengthened 
form  of  the  ancient  Eg]rptian  eye,  lepreseiited  in 
the  paintings,  was  probably  produced  by  dm 
means.  '  Such  (he  adds)  is  the  eflfect  described 
by  Juvenal  (Sat  ii.  93),  Pliny  (^.  vi.  2),  and 
other  writers  who  notice  the  custom  among  the 
Romans.  At  Rome  it  was  considered  disgraceful 
for  men  to  adopt  it,  as  at  present  in  the  East,  ex- 
cept medicinally,*  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
similarity  of  the  eyes  ci  men  and  women  in  the 
paintings  at  Thebcss,  it  amears  to  have  been  used 
by  both  sexes  among  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Many  of  the  kohl-botUes  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs,  together  with  the  bodkin  used  for  applying 
tiie  moutened  powder.  They  are  of  various  mate- 
rials, usually  of  stone,  wood  or  pottery ;  sometiiMi 
composed  of  two^  sometimes  of^three  or  four  sepa- 
rate cells,  apparently  containing  each  a  mixture, 
differing  slightly  in  its  quality  and  hue  from  the 
other  three.  Many  were  simple  round  tobei, 
vases,  or  small  boxes ;  some  were  ornamented  with 
the  figure  of  an  ape  or  monster,  supposed  to  asiist 
in  holding  the  bottle  between  his  arms,  while  the 
lady  dipped  into  it  the  pin  widi  which  she  painted 
her  eyes ;  and  others  were  in  imitation  of  a  oolumn 
made  of  stone^  or  rich  porcelain  of  the  choiceit 
manufiicture'  (Ancient  Egyptian»j  iii.  382). 

EZEKIEL  cVkBIO?  -  ^  Pin?,  [trAoM]  (hi 

%DiU  strengthen^  Gesen.  Thes^  or  ^  PH^  God 

iPiU  prevailf  Rosenm.  Schol. ;  Sept.  *lc{«cfiA), 
one  of  the  greater  prophets,  whoae  writings,  bo^ 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Alexandrian  canons,  sie 
placed  next  to  those  of  Jeremiah.  He  was  the 
son  of  Busi  the  priest  (ch.  i.  3),  and,  acoordinf 
to  tradition,   was  a  native  of  Sarera  (ix  Tit 

*  This  is  not  altogether  correct     In  Persia  ft 
is  as  common  among  the  men  as  the  women. — J-K* 
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Sof/ripd^  Carptov,  Introd.,  pt  iii.  p.  200).     Of 
hU  early  history  we  ha?e  no  authentic  informa- 
tion.    We  first  find  him  in  the  country  of  Meso- 
potamia, *  by  tlie  river  Chebar'  (ch.  i.  1),  now 
Khabur,  a  stream  of  considerable  length  flowing 
into    the   Euphrates    near  Circesium,   Kirkeaia 
(Rosenmiiller's  BibU  Geog.  of  CetUrcU  Ana  in 
Bibl.  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.  p.  180).     On  tliis  river  Ne- 
buchadnexsar  founded  a  Jewish  colony  from  the 
captives  whom  he  brought  from  Jerusalem  when 
he  besieged  it  in  the  eighth  year  of  king  Jehoia- 
chim  (2  Kin;!^  xxv.  14).    This  colony  (or  at 
least  a  part  of  it)  was  settled  at  a  place  called 
Tel-Abib,  which  has  been  thought  by  some  to  an- 
swer to  the  Thallaba  of  D'Anville  (Rosenm.,  BibL 
Geoff.,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 88) ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
here  that  the  prophet  fixed  his  residence.     Jose- 
phus  (Aniiq,  x.  6. }  3)  states,  that  he  was  a  youth 
(mus  &v)  when  carried  away  captive;  but,  as 
Havemick  (Comm«ntor  iiber  Execkiel,  Erlangen, 
1843,  p.  viii.^  justly  remarks,  the  matured  cha- 
racter of  a  pnest  which  appears  in  his  writings, 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  widi  the  temple 
service,  render  such  a  supjiosition  highly  impro- 
bable.    He  received  his  commission  as  a  prophet 
in  the  fifth  year  of  his  captivity  (b.c.  594).  Many 
critics  suppose  Tfrom  ch.  i.  I)  that  this  event  took 
place  in  toe  SOui  year  of  his  age.    Thus  Carpiov 
Qp.  201)  understands  the  exnression.      There  is, 
bowever,  little  reason  to  thmk  that  this  is  the 
epoch    intended.      The  more  pobable  opinion 
•eems  to  be  that  the  reckoning  is  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Nabopolassar,  the  father 
of  Nebuchadnezxar  (Scaliger,  De  Emendatione 
Tempofum,  Lug.  Bat  1598,  p.  374;  Eosenm. 
Sehol.  m  Ezech. ;  Eidihom,  Emlettwig  in  d.  A. 
T.,  vol.  iii.  p.  188,  3rd  edit ;  Winer,  Bibl.  Real- 
worterbuchf  art  <  Exech.').  Others  (as  Ussher,  Ha- 
vemick,  pp.  12,  13)  take  the  era  to  be  that  of  the 
finding  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  18th  year  of 
Josiah,  which   is  nearly  synchronous  with   the 
former.    The  Question  is  not  of  much  importance 
in  a  chronological  point  of  view,  since  the  date  is 
sufficiently  fixed  by  the  reference  he  makes  to  the 
year  of  the  captivity.      Eiekiel   is  remarkably 
silent  respecting  his  personal  history;   the  only 
event  which  he  records  Tand  that  merely  in  its 
connection  with  his  propiietic  office)  is  the  death 
of  his  wife  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  captivity  (ch. 
xxiv.  18).     He  continued  to  exercise  the   pro- 
phetic (^ce  during  a  period  of  at  least  twenty- 
two  years,  that  is,  to  the  27th  year  of  the  captivity 
(ch.  xxix.  17);  and  it  appears  probable  that  be 
remained  with  the  captives  by  the  river  Chebar 
during  the  whole  of  his  life.    That  he  exercised  a 
very  commanding  influence  over  the  people  is 
manifest  from  the  numerous  intimations  we  liave 
of  the  elders  coming  to  inquire  of  him  what  mes- 
sage God  had  sent  trough  him  (ch.  viii.  1 ;  xiv.  1 ; 
zx.  1 ;  xxxiii.  31,  32,  &c.).    Carpzov  (pp.  203,  4) 
relates  sevetal  traditions  respecting  his  death  and 
sepulchre,  principally  from  the  treatise  De  ViHa 
Prophet,  falsely  attributed  to  Epiphanius.    It  is 
there  said  that  he  was  killed  at  Babylon  by  the 
chief  of  the  people  (6  ifyoiiiuyos  rov  AooG)  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  reproved   him  for  idolatry  ; 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  field  of  Maur  (iv  &7f>^ 
Maoi>p)  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  and  Arphaxad,  and 
that  lus  sepulchre  was  still  in  existence.     Such 
•  traditions  are  obviously  of  very  little  value. 
Eiekiel  was  contemporary  with  Jeremiah  and 


Daniel.  The  former  had  sustained  the  propiietic 
office  during  a  period  of  thirty-four  years  before 
Ezekiel's  first  predictions,  and  continued  to  pro- 
phesy for  six  or  seven  years  after.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  call  of  Ezekiel  to  the  propiietic 
office  was  connected  with  the  communication  of 
Jcremiah*s  predictions  to  Babylon  (Jer.  Ii.  59), 
which  took  place  the  year  preceding  Uie  first  reve- 
lation to  Ezekiel  (Havemick,  p.  ix).  The  greater 
part  of  Daniel's  predictions  are  of  a  later  date 
than  those  of  Ezetiel ;  but  it  appears  that  his 
piety  and  wisdom  bad  become  proverbial  even  in 
the  early  part  of  Ezekiers  ministry  (ch.xiv.  14, 
16  ;  xxv  iii.  3). 

Most  critics  have  remarked  the  vigour  and  sur- 
passing energy  which  are  manifest  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Ezekiel.  The  whole  of  his  writings  show 
how  admirably  he  was  fitted,  as  well  by  natural 
disposition  as  by  spiritual  endowment,  to  oppose 
the  *  rebellious  house,'  tlie  *  people  of  stubborn  front 
and  hard  heart,*  to  whom  he  was  sent.  The  figura- 
tive representations  which  abound  throughout  his 
writings,  whether  drawn  out  into  lengthened  alle- 
gory, or  expressing  matters  of  fact  by  means  of 
symbols,  or  clothing  truths  in  the  garb  of  enigma, 
all  testify  by  their  definiteness  the  vigour  of  his 
conceptions.  Things  seen  in  vision  are  described 
with  all  the  minuteness  of  detail  and  sharpnee^ 
of  outline  which  belong  to  real  existences.  But 
this  characteristic  is  shown  most  remarkably  in 
the  entire  subordination  of  his  whole  life  to  the 
great  work  to  which  he  was  called.  We  nevev 
meet  with  him  as  an  ordinary  man ;  he  always  acts 
and  thinks  and  feels  as  a  prophet  This  energy  of 
mind  developed  in  the  one  direction  ef  the  pro- 

Ehetic  office  is  strikingly  displayed  in  the  account 
e  gives  of  the  death  of  his  wife(ch.  xxiv.  15-18). 
It  is  the  only  memorable  event  of  his  personal 
history  which  he  records,  and  it  is  menticmed 
merely  in  reference  to  his  soul-absorbiug  work. 
There  is  something  inexpressibly  touching  as  well 
as  characteristic  in  this  brief  narrative — the  *  de- 
sire of  his  eyes*  taken  away  with  a  stroke— the 
command  not  to  mourn — ^and  the  simple  state- 
ment, *soI  spake  unto  the  people  in  the 'morning, 
and  at  even  my  wife  di^ ;  and  I  did  in  tlie 
morning  as  I  was  commanded.*  That  he  po»> 
sessed  the  common  sympathies  and  afiections  of 
humanity  is  manifest  from  the  beautifiil  touch  of 
tmdemess  with  which  the  narrative  is  introduced. 
We  may  even  judge  that  a  mind  so  earaest  aa 
his  would  be  more  than  usually  alive  to  the 
feelings  of  affection  when  once  diey  had  obtained 
a  place  in  his  heart  He  then,  who  could  thus 
completely  subordinate  the  strongest  interests  of 
his  individual  life  to  the  great  work  of  his  pro- 
phetic office,  may  well  command  our  admiration, 
and  be  looked  upon  as  (to  use  Havemick*s  ex- 
pression) 'a  truly  gigantic  plienoroenon.*  It  is 
interesting  to  contrast  Ezekiel  in  this  respect  witb 
his  contemporary  Jeremiah,  whose  personal  his- 
tory is  continually  presented  to  us  in  the  course 
of  his  writings ;  and  the  contrast  serves  to  show 
that  the  peculiarity  we  are  noticing  in  Ezekiel 
belongs  to  his  individual  character,  and  was  not 
neceisarily  connected  with  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

That  Ezekiel  was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order  is 
acknowledged  by  almost  all  critics.  Lowth  (/>• 
s<KTa  Paltei  Hebraoruniy  ed.  J.  D.  Michaelis, 
GKitting.  1770,  p.  431)  thus  sums  up  his  account 
of  him :  '  In  cssteris  a  plerisque  vatibus  fortar*^ 
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8ttpenihu;fed  ineogeDereadqaodunice  videtur 
a  Datura  compamtua,  mmirum  vi,  impetu,  poiF 
dere,  granditate,  nemo  ex  omni  Kriptonim  nu- 
mero  eum  unquam  cequavit*  Michaelts  and 
Dathe  are  the  only  critics  of  any  eminence  (aa 
fiu>  as  we  know)  who  think  slightingly  of  his 
poetical  genius.  The  former  (to  whom  Dathe 
assents)  remarks,  *  Mihi  in  Exekiek  non  subli- 
mitas  laudanda,  nedum  Isaiana,  ▼idetor,  at 
potius  in  ezomandis  amplificandisque  imaginibus 
plus  artis  et  luxuriei  eum  habere  dixerim,  <^uam 
cum  impetu  et  sub! imitate  poematis  consistere 
potest.  Perpetuus  aliqua  ex  parte  imitator  est, 
et  tamen  novus  ac  suus,  non  grandis,  sed  inge- 
niosus'  (75.  p.  427).  The  question  is  altogether 
one  of  taste,  and  has,  we  imagine,  been  decided 
by  common  consent  against  Michaelis.  He  re- 
marks more  truly  that  Esekiel  lived  at  a  period 
when  tiie  Hehiew  language  was  declining  in 
purity,  when  the  silver  age  was  succeeding  to  the 
golden  onow  It  is,  indeed,  to  the  matter  rather 
than  the  language  of  Ezekiel  that  we  are  to  look  for 
evidence  of  poetic  genius.  His  style  is  often 
simply  didactic,  and  he  abounds  in  peculiarities  of 
expression,  Aramaisms,  and  grammatical  anoma- 
lies, which,  while  they  give  individuality  to  his 
writings,  plainly  evince  the  decline  of  Uie  lan- 
guage in  which  he  wrote.  An  extended  account 
of  such  peculiarities  is  given  by  Eichhom  (Bin' 
leUmtff  in  daa  A,  T,  vol.  iii.  p.  196)  and 
Gesenius  {GetchiehU  der  Heb,  Sprache  u.  Schriftf 
p.  35). 

The  genuineness  of  the  writings  of  Eaekiel  baa 
been  the  subject  of  very  little  dispute.  According 
to  Jewish  tradition  doubts  were  entertained  as  to 
the  canonieity  of  the  book  on  tbe  ground  of  its 
containing  some  apparent  contradictions  to  the 
law,  as  well  as  because  of  the  obscurity  of  many 
of  its  visions.  These,  however,  were  removed,  it  is 
said,  by  Rabbi  Hananias,  who  wrote  a  com> 
mentary  on  tbe  book,  in  which  all  these  difficulties 
were  sati^actorily  solved  (Miaehna,  ed.  Surenhu- 
aius,  Pntf,  ad  Part,  iv.  TWDf  TOOO ;  Carpsov, 
Jntrod.  pt  iiL  p.  316) ;  but  still,  on  account  of 
their  obscurity,  the  visions  at  the  beginning  and 
close  of  the  book  were  forbidden  to  be  read  by  those 
who  wereunder  thirty  years  of  age(Carpaov,  p.212). 
Some  continental  critics  of  the  last  century  have 
impugned  the  canonieity  of  the  last  nine  chapters, 
and  have  attributed  them  to  some  Samaritan  or 
Hebrew  who  had  returned  in  later  times  to  the 
land  of  JudsDa  (Oeder,  Freye  Unierauchung  iiber 
einiae  BiicMer  de$  A,  7.,  HaL  Sax.  1771 ;  Vogel, 
in  his  remarks  on  the  above;  and  Corrodi, 
Beleuehtmug  de$  Jiidieck.  und  ChrisiL  Bibel- 
kanonty  pt  i.  p.  105,  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
Schol.  in  Ex,  ad  c.  xLS.  These  objections  have 
been  fully  answered  oy  Eichhom  (EinleHunfft 
vol  ui.  p.  203),  Jahn  (Introd.  in  Lib.  Sac.  V.  F., 
p.  3561  and  others.  Jahn  has  also  taken  notioe 
of  and  answered  some  objections  raised  by  an 
anonymous  writer  in  tbe  Monthly  Meigaxine^ 
1798,  to  the  canonieity  of  c.  xxv.-xxxii.,  xxxr., 
xxxvL,  xxxviii.«  xxxix.  A  translation  Of  Jahn's 
arguments  will  be  found  in  Home's  Introd.  vol. 
iv.  p.  222.  These  and  similar  objections  have  so 
little  weight  or  probability  that  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  quoting  the  general  remark  of 
Gesenius  in  reference  to  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's 
writings:  *This  book  belongs  to  that  not  very 
numerous  class  which,  from  beginning  to  cnc^ 


maintama  by  means  of  faToarite  ezpreaBonsand 
peculiar  phrases  such  a  oneness  of  teaie  as  by  Uist 
circumstance  alone  (o  prevent  any  suspicion  thst 
separate  portions  of  it   are  not  genuine"  (Ge- 
achichte  der  Heb.  Spr.  p.  35).    The  canonieity  sf 
the  book  of  Ezekiel  in  general  b  satis&ctDrily 
established  by  Jewish  and  Chrisrian  authoritiei. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  explicit  reference  to  it,oi 
quotation  from  it,  in  the  New  Testament.    £icb> 
horn  (Einleii,  p.  218)  mentions  tbe  (bllofrkg 
passages  a»  havmg  apparently  a  reference  to  ^ 
book:  Rom.  ii.  24;    comp.  Esek.  xxxvi.  21: 
Rom.  X.  5 ;  Gal.  iii.   12 ;  coni^  £a^  xx.  11 : 
2  Pet  iii.  4 ;  comp.  Ezek.  xii.  22 ;  but  none  of 
these  are  quotations.     The  dosing  visioos  of 
Eiekiel  are  clearly  referred  to,  though  not  quoted, 
in  tbe  last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse.    "Die  yn- 
phet  Eiekiel  is  distinctly  referred  to  by  tbe  son  ot 
Sirach,  *Ic{cici^X  ts  cIScjr  Upartp  Mfiys,  V  ^^^ 
(sr  aifT^  M  SMtmos  x^><w^^M  (Ecclua.  xlix.  %\ 
and  by  Josepnus  (Aniiq.  x.  5.  6  1 ;   6.  $  3; 
7.  §  2;    8.  §   2).     The    book  of   Eaekid   ii 
also  mentioned  as  ioRningpart  of  the  canon  in 
the  catalogues  of  Melito  (Euaebiua,  HisL  Eedet, 
iv.  26),  Origen  (apud  Euseb.  L  c.  yi.  25),  Jeiane 
{Prologue  Galeatui),  and  tbe  Talmud  (Eichhoo, 
vol.  iii.  p.  218;  voL  L  pp.  126-1371     One  of 
the   passages  of  Josephus   to   which   we   htn 
referred  has  occasioned  much  controvetiy  and 
many  conjectures,  because  he  eeems  to  affirm  tfast 
Eselnel  had  written  two  books  of   pfopbeci« 
Having  spoken  of  Jeremiah  and  his  predictiflsa 
of  the  Babylonian  captivity,  Joaephua  adds,  fv 
ft^v  ih  tiros  wpoe$0<rrur9  roSra  roSir  Sx^m^ 
&AAA  Koi  6  irpo^ftrntf  If^cicfi^or  he  wpSres  nfi 
ro^rmif  i6o  $t0\la  Tpc^Mtt  mrr^Aiwcy  (Antiq,  x.  6. 
S  1).    According  to  the  ordinary  and,  indeed,  ai 
it  would  seem,  necessary  interpretation  of  tin 
passage,  Eaekiel  was  tfae^^nf  who  wrote  tvobeoii 
respecting  the  Babylonian  captivity.    Tbe  ques- 
tion, then,  arises,  Has  one  of  his  books  been  lost, 
or  are  the  two  now  joined  into  one  t     Tbe  fomer 
supposition  has  been  maintained  by  some  in  ordff 
to  account  for  certain  professed  quotations  fron 
the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  passages  which  are  not 
found  in  his  writings  at  present    Thus  Clemeni 
Romanus  (1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  8)  refers  to  aoch  s 
passage,  which  is  given  more  at  length  by  Cle* 
mens  Alexand.  (PiBdagog.  L  10).    Thus,  agaio, 
Tertullian  (De  came  CkrieO,  c  23,  p.  394,  cd. 
Semler)  says  *  Legimus   ajmd  Eteehielem  dt 
vacca  ilia  quaa  peperit  et  non  pfperit*    Other 
instances  may  be  seen  in  Fabriciuf  (Codex  Peend- 
epigraphue  V.  T.  ed.  2da.  pw  1)18),  and  quoted 
horn  him  by  Carpsov  (Inirod.  pt  iiL  p.  208). 
Both  these  critics,  however,  agree  that  the  moit 
probable  explanation  of  such  references  is  thst 
they  were  clerived  ftom  Jewish  tradition.    IW 
latter  hypothesis,  that  our  preMnt  book  was  orifiii- 
ally  two^  the  second  containing  the  last  nias 
chapters,  has  received  the  support  of  very  msny 
critics  (see  Le  Moyne,  Varia  Sacra,  t  ii.  p.  332; 
Carpsov,  Introd.  p.  208]).    This  view,  however, 
b  not  without  senous  difficulties.    There  is  » 
evidence  that  the  book,  as  at  present  existiBf, 
was  ever  considered  two;  and  the  testimooyoi 
Josephus  himself,  that  only  twenty-two  books  woe 
received  as  sacred  (Conir.  Apion.  L  8),  afipan 
quite  opposed  to  such  a  mipposition,  since  m  wlat- 
ever  way  the  division  of  the  Old  Testament  atf 
twenty-two  books  b  made  then  camot  be  tws 
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<mt  of  Ihm  immber  left  for  Eiekiel.  Eichhom 
(Emleitunff,  voL  iii.  p.  146)  maintains  that  it  is 
Jeremiah  of  whom  Josephus  speaks,  a  positioa  to 
which  we  should  at  once  assent  if  we  could  with 
him  consider  the  words  ts  irpwros  as  equivalent 
to  t  8^  vpctros.  If  this  is  what  Josephus  meant, 
we  most  suppose  some  cormption  of  bis  text. 

The  central  point  of  EzekieVs  predictions  is  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem.      Previously   to  this 
catastrophe  his  chief  object  is  to  call  to  repentance 
those  who  were  living  in  careless  security;  to  warn 
them  against  indulging  in  blind  confidence,  that 
by  the  help  of  the  Egyptians  (Eiek.  xvii.  15-17 ; 
comp.  Jer.  xxxvii.  7)  Uie  Babylonian  yoke  would 
be  shaken  off;  and  to  assure  them  that  the  destruc- 
ticm  of  their  city  and  temple  was  inevitable  and 
fast  approaching.    After  this  event  his  principal 
care  is  to  console  die  captives  by  promises  of  fu- 
ture deliverance  and  return  to  their  own  land,  and 
to    encourage    them    by  assurances    of   future 
blessings.    His  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
stand  between  these  two  great  divisions,  and  were 
fur  the  moat  part  uttered  during  the  interval  of 
suspense  between  the  divine  intimation  that  Nebu- 
chadnesxar  was  besieging  Jerusalem  Teh.  xxiv.  2), 
and  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  he  had  taken  it 
(ch.  xxxiii.  21).    The  predictions  are  evidently 
arranged  on  a  plan  correnxmding  with  these  the 
chief  subjects  of  them,  and  the  time  of  their  utter- 
ance is  so  frequently  noted  that  there  is  little 
difficulty   in    ascertaining    their    chronological 
order.     This  order  is  followed  throughout,  except 
in  the  middle  portion  relating  to  foreign  nations, 
where  it  is  in  some  instances  departed  from  to 
secure  greater  unity  of  subject  (e*  p.  ch.  xxix.  17). 
The  want  of  exact  chronologicid  order  in  this 
portion  of  the  book,  has  led  to  various  hypotheses 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  the  collection  of 
the  separate  predictions  was  originally  made. 
Jafan  {Introd.  p.  356)  supposes  that  the  predictions 
against  foreign  nations  were  placed  in  their  pre- 
sent position  by  some  transcriber  in  the  order  in 
whicn  they  happened  to  come  into  his  hands,  and 
that  he  through  forgetfulness  omitted  chaps,  xxxv., 
xxxviii.,  and  xxxix.     Eichhom  (Einleit  voL  iii. 
p.  193)  thinks  it  probable  that  the  predictions 
were  written  on  several  greater  or  smaller  rolls, 
which  were  put  together  in  tiieir  present  form 
without  sufficient  regard  to  chronological  accu- 
racy.    Bertholdt  (Emleit,  v.  iv.  p.  1487,  quoted 
by  Havemick)  supposes  that  the  collector  of  die 
whole  book  found  two  smaller  collections  already 
in  existence  (ch.  xxv.-xxxii.  and  xxxiii.  21- 
xxxix.),  and  that  he  arranged  the  other  predictions 
chronologically.     All  such  hypotheses  belong,  as 
Hiivemick  remarks,  to  a  former  age  of  criticism. 
The  arrangement  by  whomsoever  made,  is  very 
evidently  deigned,  and  it  seems  on  many  ac- 
counts most  probable  that  it  was  made  by  Eiekiel 
himself.    Tins  is  maintained  by  Httvemick  on  the 
following  grounds :  I.  The  arrangement  proceeds 
througliout  on  a  plan  corresponding  with  the  sub> 
jects  of  the  predictions.    In  those  against  foreign 
nations   chronological    is  united  with  materud 
order,  whilst  in  those  which  relate  to  Israel  the 
o^  of  time  is  strictly  followed.     2.  The  pre- 
dictions stand  in  such  connection  with  each  other 
that  every  part  has  reference  to  what  has  preceded 
it.     3.   Historical  notices  are  occasionally  ap- 
P^'^ded  to  the  predictions,  which  would  scarcely 
he  done  by  a  transcriber:  e.g»  the  notice  respecting 


himself  in  chaps,  xi.,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  the  close  of 
chap,  xix.,  which  Httvemick  translates  *  This  is  a 
lamentation  and  was  for  a  lamentation.*  The 
whole  book  is  divided  by  Hsivemick  into  nine 
sections,  as  follows : — 

1.  Ezekiel's  call  to  the  prophetic  office  (ch. 
1.-111.  15). 

2.  Series  of  symbolical  representations  and 
particular  predictions  foretelling  the  approaching 
destruction  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  (ch.  iii. 
le-vii.). 

3.  Series  of  visions  presented  to  the  prophet  a 
year  and  two  months  later  than  the  former,  in 
which  he  is  shown  the  temple  polluted  by  the  wor- 
ship of  Adonis — die  consequent  judgment  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  and  on  the  priests, — and 
closing  with  pmmises  of  happier  times  and  a  purer 
worship  (ch.  viii.-xi.). 

4.  A  series  of  reproofii  and  warnings  directed 
especially  against  the  particular  errors  and  pre- 
judices then  prevalent  amongst  hts  contempo- 
raries (ch.  xii.-xix.). 

5.  Another  series  of  warnings  delivered  about  a 
year  later,  announcing  the  coming  judgments  to 
be  yet  nearer  (ch.  xx.-xxiii.). 

6.  Predictions  uttered  two  years  and  five 
months  later,  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  an- 
nouncing to  the  captives  that  very  day  as  the 
commencement  of  the  siege  (comp.  2  Kings  xxv. 
1),  and  assuring  them  of  its  complete  overthrow 
(ch.  xxiv.). 

7.  Pretuctions  against  foreign  nations  (ch. 
xxv.-xxxii.). 

8.  After  the  destraction  of  Jerusalem  a  pro- 
phetic representation  of  the  triumph  of  Israel  and 
of  the  kmgdom  of  Qod  on  earth  (ch.  xxxiii.- 
xxxix.). 

9.  Symbolic  representation  of  Messianic  times, 
and  of  the  establishment  and  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  (ch.  xl.-xlviii.). 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  has  always  been 
regarded  as  very  obscure.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
brief  notices  of  the  contents  of  die  sections  which 
we  have  given  above,  that  Hiivemick  considers 
the  whole  to  relate  to  Messianic  times.  The  pre- 
dictions respecting  Gog  (ch.  xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  have 
been  referred  by  some  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes ; 
by  others  to  Qunbyses,  to  the  Chaldieans,  the 
Scythians,  the  Turks,  &c  Mr.  Granville  Penn 
has  interpreted  diem  of  Napoleon  and  the  French 
(The  Prophecy  of  Ezekiel coneeming  Gogue,  &c., 
1815).  The  description  of  the  temple  (ch. 
xL-xliii.)  has  been  thought  by  many  to  contain 
an  account  of  what*  Solomon's  temple  was ;  by 
others,  of  what  the  second  temple  should  be.  The 
difficulties  of  all  these  hvpotheses  seem  to  be  in- 
superable. We  have  only  space  to  say  that  we 
fully  accord  with  the  view  of  Havemicl^  and  aie 
glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  recommending 
his  Commentary  to  me  notice  of  English  scholars. 
We  do  this  the  more  readily  because  we  believe 
his  book  (published  only  this  year,  1843)  is  very 
little  known  at  present  in  England.  To  him  we 
are  greatly  iodehted  for  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
sent article,  and  only  regret  that  we  could  not 
obtain  his  work  soon  enough  to  make  a  more  ex- 
tended use  of  it— F.  W.  G. 

EZIONGEBER  O'^i  I^^V^;  Sept  TwrUr 
Tdfi§p ;  and  Vulg.  Anongaber),  a  very  ancient 
city  lying  not  far  from  Elath,  on  the  eastern  arm 
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of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  fixtt  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  35,  as  one  of  the  stations  where  the  Hebrews 
lialted  in  their  journey  ings  through  the  desert 
(Deut  ii.  8).  From  its  harbour  it  was  that  Solo- 
mon (I  Kings  ix.  26)  sent  the  fleet  which  he  had 
there  built  to  the  land  of  Ophir,  whence  they 
fetched  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents  of  gold. 
Here,  also,  Jehosh^hat  (I  Kings  xzii.  47; 
2  Chran.  xz.  35)  built  a  fleet  <  to  go  to  Oi)hir/ 
but  because  he  had  joined  himself  with  Ahaziah, 
*  king  of  Israel,  who  did  wickedly,*  *  the  shtps 
were  broken  that  they  were  nai  able  to  go  to  Tar- 
shi^.*  Josephus  (AnHq.  riii.  6.  4)  says  that 
Eziongeber  was  also  called  Berenice,  and  that  it 
lay  not  far  from  Ailath.  It  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  once  populous  city  Assyan  (Burckhardt, 
ii.  831).  Robinson  (Biblical  Researches,  i.  250) 
says,  'no  trace  of  Eziongeber  seems  now  to  remain, 
unless  it  be  in  the  name  of  a  small  wady  with 
brackish  water,  el-Ohudyan  opening  into  el- 
Arabah  from  the  western  mountain,  some  distance 
north  of  Akabah.  However  diflerent  &e  names 
el-6h«d3^an  and  Ezion  may  be  in  appearance, 
yet  the  letters  in  Arabic  and  Hebrew  all  corre- 
spond' [Elath].— J.  R.  B. 

EZRA.  We  shall  bring  the  statements  of  this 
article  under  the  following  heads  :•— 

I.  Namb. 

II.  Parbntaob. 

III.  DoiNos.    I.  Historical;  2.  DoubtfuL 

IV.  Writings.  1.  Canonical ;  2.  Apocryphal. 

I,  Name, — K*l}^  Ezra  means  help;  Sept. 
"Eaipas,  The  form  of  the  name  is  Chaldaic  or 
Aramaic ;  and  it  is  equivalent  in  meaning  to  the 
Hebrew  name  IH^,  from  the  root  litVl  Aiab. 

lift,  he  surrounded, protected,  helped, 

II.  Parentage. — The  celebrated  Ezra  was  a 
Jewish  scribe  (")QD)  and  priest  ()n3),  who.  about 
the  year  b.c.  458,  led  the  second  expedition  of 
Jews  back  from  the  Babylonian  exile  into  Pa- 
lestine. This  Ezra  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Ezra  who  went  up  as  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  priests  and  Levites  under  Zerubbobel 
(Neh.  xii.  1,  12,  33). 

Ezra  was  a  lineal  descendant  from  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Aaron.  He  is  stated  in  Scripture  to 
be  the  son  of  Seraiah,  the  son  of  Azariah ;  which 
Seraiah  was  slain  at  Riblah  by  order  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, having  been  brought  thither  a  captive 
by  Nebuzaiadan.  But,  as  130  yean  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Seraiah  and  the  departure  of 
Ezra  from  Babylon,  and  we  read  that  a  grandson 
of  Seraiah  was  the  high  priest  who  accompanied 
Zerubbabel  on  the  first  return  to  Jerusalem, 
seventy  years  before  Ezra  returned  thither,  we 
may  suppose  that  by  the  term  son  here,  as  in 
some  other  places,  the  relationship  of  grandson, 
or  of  a  still  more  remote  direct  descendant,  is  in- 
tended. In  additim  to  the  information  given  in 
the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  that  Ezra  was 
a  *  scribe,'  a  '  ready  scribe  of  the  law  of  Moses,' 
*  a  scribe  of  the  words  of  the  Gmimandments  of 
the  Lord  and  of  his  statutes  to  Israel,'  *  a  scribe 
of  the  law  of  the  God  of  Heaven,*  and  '  a  priest,' 
we  are  told  by  Josephus  that  be  was  high-priest 
of  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  Babylon ;  that  he 
was  particularly  conversant  with  the  laws  of 
Moses,  and  was  held  in  universal  esteem  on  ac- 
count of  his  righteousness  and  virtue. 
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III.  Doings  of  Etra.— The  rebuildiBg  of  Ae 
temple  of  Jerunlem,  which  had  been  dscned 
by  Cynis  in  the  year  bx.  536.  was,  iA«r  moA 
powerful  and  vexatious  of^wsition,  oompklfd  is 
the  reign  and  by  the  permission  of  Darius  Hyi* 
taspis,  in  the  year  b.c.  515. 

In  the  year  b.c.  457  Ezra  was  sent  by '  Aits, 
xerxes  Longimanus  and  his  counsellors  to  inqtmr 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  accordoig  t» 
the  law  of  his  God  which  was  in  his  hand ;  and 
to  carry  the  silver  and  gold  which  the  king  and 
his  counsellors  freely  oflered  unto  the  God  d 
Israel.*  Permission  was  also  granted  to  Yam  t* 
take  with  him  all  the  silver  and  the  gold  whkk 
he  could  find  in  all  the  povince  of  Babyloii  io> 
gether  with  the  free-wdl  oficrings  which  tbe 
people  and  priests  offered  for  Ihe  bouse  of  God  tt 
Jerusalem.  Of  this  treasure  be  was  directed  to 
employ  as  much  as  was  requisite  in  die  pmthm 
of  offerings  according  to  the  law  of  Mosa,  sad 
the  surplus  he  was  to  lay  out  according  to  hii 
discretion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  extemab  d 
religion.  Ezra  was  also  charged  to  convey  vcwek 
for  the  house  of  God  in  Jerusalem ;  and,  kst  thee 
gifts  should  be  insufficient,  he  was  ^nposrotd  to 
take  from  the  king's  treasure-bouse  as  much  a 
should  be  wanted  to  supply  everything  needfel 
for  the  house  ef  the  Lord.  At  the  same  time  tkit 
this  commissicm  was  given  to  Ezra,  Aitszemi 
Longimanus  issued  a  decree  to  the  keepers  of  tk 
king's  treasure  beyond  the  river,  to  assist  £in  io 
everything  in  which  he  needed  iMslp^  and  tosnpplf 
him  liberally  with  money,  com,  wine,  oil,  sod 
salt.  It  was  ftirther  enacted  that  it  should  not  be 
lawful  to  impose  tribute  upon  any  priest,  herik, 
or  other  person  concerned  in  ministratioQ  iutbe 
house  of  GocL  Ezra  was  commissioned  to  appoiBt 
'  according  to  the  wisdom  of  God  which  wsi  is 
his  hand,"  magistrates  and  judges  to  judge  all  tk 
people  beyond  the  river,  diat  knew  the  laws  of  ha 
God ;  and  was  enjoined  to  teach  them  to  ^bm 
who  knew  them  not  The  reason  of  the  btaot 
for  the  worship  of  God  at  this  time  evinced  bj 
Artaxerxes,  appears  to  have  been  a  fear  of  tbe 
divine  displeasure^  for  we  read  in  the  oandoMa 
of  the  decree  to  the  treasurers  beyond  the  rim, 
*  Whatsoever  is  commanded  by  the  God  of  Hesreo, 
let  it  be  diligently  done  for  the  house  of  the  God 
of  Heaven ;  for  why  should  thbrb  bb  wbats 

AGAINST    THB    RBAUI    OP    THB   KINO   AltD  B» 

soNsf   We  are  also  told  (Ezra,  vil  6)  that  tbi 
king  granted  Ezra  all  his  request ;  and  Josepboi 
informs  us  that  Ezra,  being  desirous  o£  going  to 
Jerusalem,  requested  the  king  to  grant  him  R- 
commendatory  letters  to  die  governor  of  Syri^ 
We  may  therefore  suupuse  that  the  dread  vbick 
Artaxerxes  entertained  of  the  divine  judgmoto 
was  the  consequence  of  die  exposition  to  him  bf 
Ezra  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people.    St/ae 
writers  suppose  that  diis  favour  diown  to  the  Jefi 
was  consequent  upon  the  mairiage  of  Esther  vitb 
Ahasuerus ;   but  this  could  not  be,  even  if  *? 
should  grant,  what  isimlikdy,that  the  Artazffitf 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  the  Ahasuenis  of  ^ 
book  of  Esther  were  the  same  penon,  becso* 
Ezra  set  out  for  Jerusalem  in  the  ,^«*  montb  * 
the  seventh  year  of  tlie  reign  of  Artazerxei,  •* 
Esdier  was  not  taken  into  the  King's  bouie  as- 
til  the  tenth  month  in  the  seventh  yesr  of  *e 
reign  of  Ahasuerus,  and  did  not  declare  bero^ 
nection  with  the  Jewish  people,  and  obtain  kn^ 
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Tor  tbnn  imtil  after  tbe  {dot  of  Hamaii,  io  tba 
twelfth  jtar  c^Ahuutfiu. 

Bus  BMembled  the  Jem  who  accompuiied 
him  on  the  benki  of  the  river  Aliavo,  where  the; 
hailed  three  dayi  in  tenti.  Here  Eob  innclaimed 
a.  fa**,  u  an  act  of  humilialiun  befon  Ood  and  a 
Ka*on  of  prayer  (or  divine  direction  and  ufe  con- 
duct ;  for,  on  letting  out,  be  '  vai  aihonted  to 
require  a  bond  of  wldters  and  horsemen  lo  help 
them  agatnjt  the  enemj  by  the  way,'  became  he 
had  sHerted  to  the  king  that  the  hand  of  hii  God 
ii  upon  all  them  that  aeek  bim  for  good.  Ena 
next  committed  the  care  of  the  treaaurei  which  he 
carried  with  him  lo  twelve  of  the  chief  pHati, 
awioted  by  ten  of  tbor  brethren,  appointing  Iheie 
to  take  charge  of  the  Ireaturei  by  Ibe  way, 
and  deliver  than  lafely  in  the  bouae  uf  the  Lord 
at  Jertualem.  On  the  twelfth  day  from  their 
tint  letting  out  Em  and  hii  CDin[iantuni  left 
the  river  Ahara,  and  arrived  lafely  at  Jeruialem 
in  the  fifth  month,  having  been  delivered  from 
the  bond  of  the  enemy  and  of  luch  ai  lay  in  wail 
by  the  way.  "Hiree  days  afler  their  arrival  the 
treniurei  were  weighed  and  deiivered  into  the  cus- 
tody of  aome  Levilei.  The  returning  eiileiDlTeced 
Inimt-oITeringa  to  the  Lord.  They  delivered  aba 
the  king'«  commiMioni  to  the  vieeroyi  and  gover- 
nors, and  gave  needful  help  to  the  people  and  the 
miniitin  of  the  Temple.  When  Ezra  had  dii- 
charged  tite  varioiu  tniati  commitled  to  him,  the 
princei  of  the  Jewi  came  to  bim  and  complained 
that  the  Jewiih  people  generally  who  had  retunieil 
from  the  captivity,  and  alio  the  ptietii  and  Le- 
*il«,  but  specially  Oit  rulen  and  prince*,  had 
not  kept  themaelvei  aeparate  fmm  the  people  of  the 
land,  but  had  done  according  to  the  abominaliaiii 
of  the  remnant  of  the  nalioni  whom  Ilieir  fore- 
fathen  had  driven  out,  and  married  their  daugh- 
ten,  and  allowed  tfaelr  children  lo  intermarry 
widi  them.  On  hearing  thii  Ezra  waa  deeply 
■fllicled ;  and,  according  to  the  Jewiih  cuitom,  he 
rent  fail  mantle  and  lore  the  hair  of  bit  head  and 
lieoid.  Tbse  gathered  round  him  all  thow  win 
(till  feared  Ood,  and  dreaded  hit  wrath  for  the 
tranagreMiOD  of  timtt  whom  he  had  brought  back 
from  captivity.  Having  waited  till  the  time  of 
■he  evening  ucrilice,  Eira  roie  up,  and,  having 
again  rent  hia  hair  anil  hia  garmenli,  made  public 
pcayet  and  confewion  of  lin.  Ttte  oaiembled 
people  wept  bitterly,  and  Shechaniah,  one  of  the 
■on*  of  Elam,  came  forwanl  lo  propoie  a  general 
covenant  lo  put  away  the  foreign  wivei  and  their 
children.  Eira  then  atoie  and  adminiitered  an 
oath  to  the  people  that  they  would  do  occordin^l  y. 
pToclamalion  wai  alto  made  that  all  Iboae  ivho 
had  relumed  fmm  captivity  should  within  three 
daya  gather  ihemielvei  together  unto  Jenualem, 
under  pain  of  eicommunicationand  fbrTeiture of 
their  goods.  The  people  anembled  at  Ibe  lime 
appointed,  trembling  on  account  of  their  lin 
and  of  Ibe  heavy  rain  that  fell.  Eira  addrcMed 
them,  declaring  to  them  their  ain,  and  exhorting 
them  to  amend  their  Uvea  by  diisolving  their 
illegal  coniKCtioni.  The  people  acknowledged 
the  joiticeof  hii  refaukee,  and  promiaed  obedience. 
They  then  requeued  that,  ai  ific  rain  fell  heavily, 
and  the  number  of  tranigresiora  waa  great,  he 
would  appcnnt  ttmea  at  which  they  might  seve- 
rally come  to  be  examined  reapecting  thia  matter, 
aoeomjBiiied  by  the  judgei  uid  elden  of  every 
city.     A  commiation  wat  theielbra  tmned,  con- 
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In  Neb.  vii).  we  read  that,  on  the  occaiimi  of 
the  celebralim  of  the  fout  of  the  leventh  Dionlh, 
•ubaequently  to  Neliemiah'i  numbering  the  people, 
Eira  waa  requealeil  to  bring  the  book  of  the  Uw 
of  Moiei ;  and  that  he  read  therein  itanding 
upon  a  pulpit  of  wood,  which  railed  him  above 
all  the  people. 

Joiephui  relatei  the  affecting  ic«ne  which  oc- 
curred aa  the  reading  of  the  law  by  Em.  The 
account  givoi  by  Joaephiu  agteei  with  that  of 
Nehemioh  in  all  leading  particular!,  except  tliat 
Joeephui  placea  the  date  and  occoiion  twelve 
yean  afteiiraidi. 

Josephui  telli  us  that  Ena  died  toon  after  thii 
celebration  of  the  Feoit  of  Tabernacles,  and  was 
buried  at  Jerusalem  with  great  magniUcenre. 
According  lo  some  Jewiih  chruiiicleti  he  died 
ui  the  year  in  which  Alexander  came  lo  Jerusa- 
lem, on  the  lenth  day  of  the  month  Teheth 
(that  is,  the  lurution  in  December),  in  the  aame 
year  in  wliicli  took  place  tlie  death  of  the  pn>- 
pheti  Haggsi,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  anti  in 
which  prophecy  became  eitinct.  According  to 
other  traditioni  Eira  returned  to  Babylon  and 
died  thereat  the  age  of  1 30  yean. 

The  Talmudic  statement  ii  Ihat  he  died  at 
Zamiumii,  a  town  on  the  Tigrii,  while  on  bis  roarl 
from  Jerusalem  to  Su^  whither  he  was  going  to 
convene  with  Artai«ies  about  the  aflain  of  the 
Jews.  A  tomb  aid  to  he  hii  is  riiown  on  the 
Tigrii,  about  twenty  miles  above  ill  junction  with 


us.    [ToEnb  or  Ein.] 

the  Euphrates.  An  intereitiiig  desi'ription  and 
wood-cul  of  tliis  tomb  aie  subjoined  to  tlie  notes 
on  the  book  of  Em  in  the  '  Pictorial  Bible- 
Some  traditioniasiertthat.EirB  was,  about  i.M. 
311S,  die  president  of  the  n?njn  nD33,  Syiut- 
ffoga  Magna,  and  the  Ikther  of  all  Misluiic  doctors. 
In  piety  and  meeknen  he  wai  like  unto  Mnee* 
(luchaiin,  p.  13.  See  Zemach  David).  When 
he  went  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  lie  look  with 
him  all  jierHms  wboie  descent  was  either  ilh'gi- 
limate  or  unknown ;  ,io  that  the  Jewi  left  in 
Babylon  should  be  n71D3  >p].  ;<urv  liAe  fioar 
(Kiddathia,  c.  1,  1,  Gem.).  Eira  is  said  to  have 
introduced  the  present  «]uare  Hebrew  ciiaracter, 
and,  in  coojunctian  with  some  otlieT  elders,  to 
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hare  made  tiite  maaora,  the  pnnctnatum,  and  ac- 
centiiatioa  of  the  whole  Bible  (Abarbanel,  PtwfaL 
ad  Nachalath  Avoth;  Elias,  Pr^ef,  3  Motor,). 

Exra  is  also  said  to  hare  Tigorously  resisted  the 
sect  of  the  Sadducees,  which  sprang  up  in  his  days; 

and  tfierefme  to  hare  pot  the  words  DTiyTI  {O 

D/iy  *iy,  a  sitctUo  in  tatcuium^  at  the  head  of  all 
prayers,  as  a  symbol  by  which  the  orthodox  oould 
be  distinguished  {Bab,  Beraehoth,  fol.  54). 

Since  the  people,  during  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity or  exile,  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
Aramaic  language,  and  scarcely  understood 
Hebrew,  Ezra  established  the  office  of  toigoman, 
}03*1in,  dragoman,  or  interpreter,  who  stool  near 
the  public  reader  in  the  synagogue,  and  translated 
every  rerse  after  it  was  read  {MegiUak,  foL  74). 

Ezra  ordained  that  the  year  of  jubilee  dionld  be 
reckoned  from  the  seventh  year  afler  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  temple  (Maimon.  HaL  Jobel,  cap.  10). 

Ezra  is  considered  to  be 'the  author  of  the 
canon,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  lawgiver, 
if  Moses  had  not  preceded  him  {Bab.  Sanhed. 
c.  ii.  f.  21 ;  coroijare  the  article  CANOif).  He 
is  even  said  to  nave  re-written  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  memory,  the  copies  cX 
which  had  perished  by  neglect.  But  we  must 
abstain  from  recounting  all  the  traditional  ampli* 
fications  of  the  doings  of  Ezra,  since,  if  all  were 
to  be  received,  it  would  be  difficult  (o  say  what 
he  did  not  do,  so  strong  has  been  the  inclinatioo 
to  connect  important  facts  with  the  person  of 
Ezra  (compare  2  Esdras,  xiv. ;  Irenssus,  Adv. 
H<rre$.  iii.  25 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  142 ; 
Augiwtin.  De  MirabiL  Scr^.  iL  23 ;  Hieroo.  ad 
Halrid.  p.  212;  VaU.  Buxtor^  TAeriat,  p.  88, 
sqq. ;  Bertholdt,  EinleiU  i.  69,  sqq. ;  De  Wette, 
EirUeit.  p.  17,  sq. ;  Sauer,  Diu.  eanonem  Vet  Tett. 
etc  Altorf,  1792,  4to. ;  Sanhedrm,  fbl.  xxL  1 ; 
Rau,  De  Synag.  Magna,  pp.  31,  89 ;  Hartmann, 
Verbtndung  dee  Alien  und  Neuen  TestamenteSj 
pp.  Ill,  sqq.  Arabian  fables  about  Ezra  are  men- 
tioned in  Hottinger's  T%ea.  Philol  p.  113,  and 
in  Herbelot,  BibL  Orieniaie,  p.  697,  etc). 

IV.  Writings. — ^We  now  turn  to  the  writings 
of  Ezra.  The  canonical  wriUnge  of  Ezra  are, 
besides  the  book  which  bears  his  name,  most 
likely  the  two  books  of  the  Chronicles.  '  Esrun 
libros  Paralipomenon  lucubrasse  Ebraoram  om- 
nium est  fiuna  consentiens*  (Huetius,  Dem. 
Evang.  iv.  14,  p.  341).  But  as  the  reasons  for 
ascritnng  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  the  author- 
ship of  Eora  have  already  been  investigated  in 
the  article  CHRomcLxa,  we  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  book  of  Ezra.  Some  authors  have  ascribed 
the  books  of  Nebemiah  and  Esther  likewise  to 
Ezra,  although  they  differ  in  style.     [Esthsb  ; 

NxBBlflAH.] 

Contente.^The  book  of  Ezra  contains  kmiunt- 
/umHfuem,  memorabiUa,  or  records  of  events  oc- 
curring about  the  termination  of  the  Babylonian 
exile  It  comprises  accounts  of  the  fkvours 
bestowed  upon  the  Jews  by  Persian  kings;  of 
the  rebuildmg  of  the  temple ;  of  the  mission  of 
Ezm  to  Jerusalem,  and  his  regulations  and  re- 
forms. Such  records  forming  the  subject  of  the 
book  of  Ezra,  we  must  not  be  surprised  that  its 
parts  are  not  so  intimately  connected  with  each 
other  as  we  might  have  expected  if  the  author 
had  set  forth  his  intention  to  furnish  a  complete 
history  of  his  times. 
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The  events  narrated  io  tfaa  faookrfllnaa 

rad  over  a  period  of  about  79  yen, 
reigns  of 

Cyrus     •••••- 

Cambyses     ••..•• 

Blagus,  or  Pseudo-Smcfdis 

Darius  Hystaspis      .     •     • 

Xerxes    •••••• 

Artaxerxes  (in  the  eigh&  yev 
of  whose  reign  the  reoonb  of 
Ezra  cease) S      0 

80       0 

The  beginnhig  of  the  book  of  Ezim  agitciier 
batim  w\&  the  condosioa  of  the  second  hoik4 
Chronicles,  and  terminates  abmpdy  witb  ik 
statement  of  die  divorces  effected  by  htt  andur^ 
by  which  the  marriages  of  Israelites  with  fonifs 
women  were  dissolved. 

Since  the  book  of  Ezra  has  no  matkcd  cncb 
sion,  it  was,  even  in  eariy  timea.  eonndaai  k 
form  part  of  the  book  of  Nebemiah,  the  cootos 
of  which  are  of  a  similar  descripdoii.  Am,  bn- 
ever,  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a  collection  of  detadn 
iirofstnfffieifHftanxt,  or  records  of  remazkable  cra« 
occurring  at  the  conclosian  of  the  exiksnds 
the  times  immediately  foUowing  h,  atten^ttf 
no  dis{day  of  the  art  of  book-making,  the  00 
want  of  an  artificial  coochision  cannot  been- 
sidered  a  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  ittia 
first  portion  of  Nehemiah.  It  is,  however,  li^ 
that  the  similarity  of  die  contents  of  the  bob 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  was  tibe  cause  of  tia 
being  placed  together  in  the  Hefatew  BiUe. 

The  arrangement  of  the  fiurts  in  die  book  of  Io 
is  chranologiod.  The  book  may  be  divided  aft 
two  portions.  The/Sr»t  connsti  of  cbafiten  l-T" 
and  contains  tiM  history  of  the  retaining  esb 
and  of  dieir  rebuilding  of  Ae  temple,  az^  cw 
prises  the  period  finom  the  fint  year  of  Cfia 
B.C.  536,  to  the  sixth  year  of  Darius  HystiiP 
B.C.  515.  In  te  first  six  chaptos  the  vat  •[ 
the  third  peraoo  predonunates  in  the  nsntf" 
except  in  passages  where^  by  #«v^icSex^  occa 
fiOIDM,  neb.  irOC  wm  rnid^  or  whew  » 
narrative  contains  abstracts  from  docmnoKX 
which  Ezra  had  access.  In  these  abstzactt  fl 
Aramaic  or  Qialdee  language  of  the  01^ 
documents  has  been  preserved^  fiom  di.  iv.  s. ' 
vi.  18,  and  vii.  12-26.  TheK  portions  enH  < 
Kennicott's  CodL  240,  in  a  ooHatenl  B^ 
translation,  reprinted  in  Kennicott''8  cditid> 
the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  sepaiatalj  in  Cke^ 
corvm  DatueUt  et  Eerm  capilmm  intetjirrt^ 
Hebraiea.  Primue  ex  codiee  emtifuo  ^ 
ed.  B.  Kennicott.  Im  mema  €rmdiior mm  m^* 
ercudi  ctiravit,  et  eommemtatimiefn  de  inAm* 
utu  h»^%u  iranelatiomie  prmmtitU  Ijaiffr^ 
Schulze,  Hals,  1782,  8vo. 

An  argument  has  been  raised  against  tltf  <r 
nion  that  Ezra  was  the  author  of  the  wh(^  ^ 
that  bears  his  name,  from  the  use  of  fSb/ebei^T 
son  plural  in  tibe  4th  vcne  of  the  5th  cbjfs 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  uknater « 
present  on  the  occasion  described  ;  but,  f^^ 
aside  other  replies  to  diis  argument,  it  sff' 
that  the  word  we  refers  to  Tatnai  and  kit  c^ 
panions,  and  not  at  all  to  the  Jews. 

The  second  portion  contains  ^  f^^ 
history  of  the  migration  of  Ezra  to  M^ 
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in  the  serenth  year  of  Aitaxerxei  Thif  latter 
portion,  embracing  chapters  vii.-x.,  u  an  auto- 
biog^phy  of  Ezra  during  about  twelre  or 
thirteen  months,  in  tlie  seyenth  and  eightii  years 
of  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  Ezra 
speaks  from  ch.  vii.  27,  to  ch.  ix.  15,  in  the  first 
person.  '  There  is  an  essential  difference  be- 
tween public  events  which  a  man  recollects, 
though  only  as  in  a  dream,  to  have  heard  of  at  the 
time  when  they  occurred,  and  those  which  pre- 
ceded his  birth.  The  former  we  think  of  with  re- 
ference to  ourselves ;  the  latter  are  foreign  to  us. 
Tlie  epoch  and  duration  of  the  former  we  measure 
l)y  onr  own  life ;  the  latter  belong  to  a  period  for 
which  our  imagination  has  no  scale.  Life  and 
detiniteness  are  imparted  to  all  that  we  hear  or 
read  with  respect  to  the  events  of  our  own  life ' 
(Niebuhr,  On  the  Distitiction  between  Annala 
and  History).  These  remarks,  which  Niebuhr 
made  in  reference  to  Tacitus,  are,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, applicable  also  to  Ezra,  and  account  for 
several  of  those  differences  between  the  various 
jiarts  of  his  book,  whicii  have  so  much  startled 
some  modem  biblical  scholars,  that  they  have 
presumptuously  undertaken  to  show  the  precise 
seams  or  sutures  by  means  of  which  various  frag- 
ments of  different  authors  were  brought  together. 
In  this  attempt  they  have  been  especially  guided 
by  the  change  of  the  third  to  the  first  person,  for 
ivhich  change  we  account  by  the  above  remarks 
of  Niebuhr. 

Instances  of  similar  change  of  person  are  so 
frequent  in  ancient  authors,  that  rhetoricians  have 
introduced  it  among  the  rhetorical  figures,  under 
the  name  of  enaUagepertonantm,  The  prophetical 
writings  of  the  Old  Testament  furnish  examples 
of  such  ftfdXXBeyif,  For  instance,  Ezek.  i.  1-3 ; 
Zech.  i.  1;  vi.  1;  vii.  I,  4,  8;  Jer.  xx.  1,  sq. 
compared  with  v.  7,  sq.  xxi.  1 ;  xxviii.  1-5 ; 
xxxii.  l-S;  Hos.  i.  2-3;  iii.  1.  So  also  in  Ha- 
hakkuk,  Daniel,  &c.  The  frequency  of  this  Mx- 
Aoyq,  especially  in  the  prophetical  parts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  arises  from  either  the  more  ob- 
jective or  more  subjective  tendency  of  the  style, 
which  of  coarse  vanes  in  harmony  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  chapter.  We  may  observe  this  iydx- 
Xayn  even  in  our  own  writings,  from  which  we  are 
certainly  taught  by  modem  scholastic  usage  to 
eradicate  it,  although  it  would,  if  preserved, 
frequently  give  greater  freshness  to  our  comma- 
nications.  We  have  made  these  remarks  in  onler 
\o  show  the  perfect  futility  of  the  chief  argument 
adduced  by  modem  writers  against  tlie  original 
unity  of  the  book  of  Ezra ;  some  of  whom,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enaUage  personanunj  assert  that  ch. 
vii.  1-26  was  written  by  an  author  different  from 
that  of  tiie  portion  immediately  following,  up  to 
ch.  ix.  15 ;  and  that,  again,  the  subsequent  portion 
to  tlie  end  of  the  book  was  indited  by  a  still  dif- 
feroit  writor.  We  pass  over  other  still  more  futile 
arguments  against  uie  authenticity  of  the  book,  and 
express  our  opinion  that  even  Havemick  does  not 
rightly  set  forth  the  truth  of  the  matter  when,  in 
his  Ewleitung,  he  says  that  this  MLKKarfu  arose 
from  Ezra's  imitation  of  the  prophetic  usage,  and 
when  he  approvingly  quotes  Schirmer's  Obaerva- 
tiones  exegetiat  et  critica  in  librum  Eadra,  vol. 
ii.  p.  8  (Vratislavia,  1830)  :  <  initio  autem  narra- 
tionis  remm  a  se  gestamm  Esdra  certe  consulto 
tertia  usus  est  persona,  rationem  dicendi  stilumque 
j)rophetarum  elatiorem  videlicet  imitaturus.  Uni- 


verse non  alienum  videtur,  sed  facillime  potius 
animum  subit,  Esdiam  quodammodo  prophetarum 
imitatorem  qualem  seipsum  ottendit,  agnoscere.* 
There  was  certainly  as  little  imitation  of  the 
prophets  in  the  enaUage  pertonarum  of  Ezra,  as 
tliere  is  imitation  of  the  prophets  if  we  change 
from  the  first  to  the  third  person  in  our  own  com- 
munications. *Zyd\Xayfi  never  arises  from  imita- 
tion, but  only  from  the  more  subjective  or  more 
objective  turn  of  our  mind,  and  from  that  vivacity 
of  style  which  renders  it  incuml)eiit  upon  the 
reader  rather  than  upon  the  writer  to  supply  that 
IDK^I,  which,  as  in  Jonah  ii.  3,  forms  the  tran* 
sition  from  die  use  of  the  third  to  the  adoption  of 
the^rs^  person. 

We  have  8|X)ken  thus  far  of  the  canonical  book 
of  Ezra;  there  are,  however,  four  books  that  have 
received  this  name,  viz.  the  book  noticed  above, 
the  only  one  which  was  received  into  the  Hebrew 
canon  under  that  name,  tlie  book  of  Nehemiah, 
and  the  two  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras,  concern- 
ing which  see  Esdras. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

EZRACH  CmtK).  This  word  occurs  only 
once  in  Scripture,  namely,  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  35 : 
*  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  s|)read- 
ing  himself  like  a  green  bay-tree'  (ezrach).  Com- 
mentators and  translators  have  differed  respecting 
the  meaning  of  this  word,  some  supposing  it  to  in- 
dicate a  specific  tree,  as  the  laurel ;  and  others,  sup- 
ported by  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon.  It  is  by  some  considered  to  mean 
an  evergreen  tree,  and  by  others,  a  green  tree  that 
grows  in  its  native  soil,  or  that  has  not  suffered 
by  transplanting,  as  such  a  tree  spreads  itself  luxu- 
riously. Others,  again,  as  the  unknown  author 
of  the  sixth  Greek  edition,  who  is  quoted  by  Cel- 
sius (i.  p.  194),  consider  the  word  as  referring  to 
the  'indigenous  man:*  *Vidi  impium  et  impu- 
dentem,  in  ferocia  sua  gloriantem,  et  dicentem : 
sum  instar  indigence,  ambulanti  in  justitia ;'  and 
this  opinion  is  adopted  by  Celsius  himself. 

Celsius  states  that  recent  interpreters  have 
adopted  the  laurel  or  bay-tree  for  no  other  reason 
than  because — 

■  ■  .         viret  semper  laurus,  nee  fronde  caduca 

Carpi  tur. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  indeed,  says,  *  as  the  sense 
of  the  text  is  sufficiently  answered  by  this,  we  are 
unwilling  to  exclude  that  nol)le  plant  frxmi  the 
honour  of  having  its  name  in  Scripture.*  Isidore 
de  Barriere,  on  the  contrary,  concludes  that  the 
laurel  is  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  because 
'  non  debuit  coelestis  scriptura  contaminari  men- 
tione  illius  arboris,  quam  in  tanto  pretio  haberent 
gentiles,  ad  fabulas  et  fictiones  poeticas  adhi- 
berent,*  &c.  This,  Celsius  justly  observes,  is  a 
very  insufficient  reason,  as  the  abuse  of  a  thing 
should  not  prevent  its  proper  use ;  and  if  such  a 
principle  had  been  acted  on,  we  should  not  have 
found  in  Scripture  mention  of  any  trees  or  plants 
employed  by  the  Gentiles  in  their  superstitious 
ceremonies.  He  might  have  added,  as  examples, 
the  vine,  the  olive,  and  the  cedar,  which,  for  such 
a  reason,  might  have  all  been  excluded. 

Tiie  cause  why  tiie  laurel  is  not  more  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  Scripture  is,  probably, 
because  it  was  never  very  common  in  Palestine ; 
as  otherwise,  from  its  pleasing  appearance,  grate- 
ful shade,  and  the  agreeable  odour  of  its  leaves, 
it  could  hardly  have  fiuled  to  attract  attention. 
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ThouRli  CeUiiu  and  othen  haie  remaiknl  that,  if 
esrach  doe*  indeed  tignifj  a  tree,  il  must  be 
one  dittiuct  fram  the  laurel,  and  une'qu 
Judna  frequent  Tuerit.  et  Bititudine,  <randiui 
umbia,   alque  amieniute   pnecellueiil   cml 


in.  [BayCne.  Unru  noUUi.] 
yet  noeviilence  ii  adduced  by  anj  oFtbe  above 
■uthon  In  b^alf  of  tlie  bay-tree,  at  that  inteuded 
in  llie  panage  reTeired  to.  It  appean  to  at  that 
Uie  Hebrew  word  muit  have  biwn  derived  from 
the  Arabic  Jfi^  atbniJi,  which  u  described  in 
Arabic  worki  on  Materia  Medica  at  a  tree  having 
leave!  like  Ihe  ghar,  that  ii,  (tie  bay-tree  or  laurui 
nobilit  of  botaiiiiti.  If  ezrach,  thenfore,  wai 
oiiginally  the  lanis  word  tt  athrtik,  then  it 
would  indicate  Hme  tree  reKcnbliog  the  bay-tree, 
ralhetthan  the  bay-tree  itself;  but,  until  that  can 
be  discovered,  the  latter  a,  upon  Ihe  whole,  well 
suited  to  itanl  at  iti  representative. 

The  laurel  or  hay-lree,  iaurui  noSiiu  of  bo- 
taniiti,  is  well  known  to  the  Asiatics  by  its 
Arabic  Dame  of  jlfr-  ;Aw,  under  which  it  ii  men- 
tioned bv  Seraplon  and  Avlcenoa,  who  quote 
chiefly  DiDscoriifes  and  Oaloi,  thus  indlcatinglhat 
they  had  not  much  original  ioframation  of  their 
own  respecting  a  tree  which  it  probably  not  indi- 
genoiu  in  the  onintriei  in  which  they  wrote.  The 
leavea  and  berriei  of  the  laurel,  as  well  as  the 
bark  and  the  toot,  were  employed  in  me<li- 
cine  :  the  berries  continue,  efen  in  the  present 
day,  to  be  eiporleil  to  India,  where  we  found 
them  in  the  bazaars,  under  the  name  of  hvb- 
al-ghar  (lUual.  Him.  Bot.  p.  328),  being  still 
esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicinal,  though  not 
possessed  of  any  properties  superior  to  those  of 
the  laurels  of  more  southern  lallludes.  The 
Arabs  give  mfnee  and  xakita  as  the  Greek 
names  of  the  ^Mr-tree.  These  ore  corruptions, 
no  doubt,  of  ii^mh  the  name  hy  which  the  bay- 
tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks.  It  does  not 
apppor  to  occur  in  Palatine,  as  travellers,  such 
as  Rauwolf  and  Beion,  do  not  mention  it.  Has- 
selquist  eiproaly  stales  [hat  he  l;ad  not  met 
with  it  in  Judna  or  Galilee,  but  had  rested  himself 


to  Sidon.  Id  the  neighlxniihood  of  Antiocli  tui- 
trees  were  formerly  very  abundant,  etpmllji: 
the  village  and  ^rove  of  Daphne,  Vinous  As  tir 
temple  of  Apoilo  and  its  licentious  rito.  Taai 
the  cypress-gtove  and  the  eonsectated  bj-we 
have  disappeared  from  the  iinmediale  nciiutT  J 
Aniioch,  Dr.  Pococke  states  that  tbe^  are  ia  {i« 
abundance  at  some  little  distance.  CsfiL  lib 
and  Mangle*  dncHbe  the  beauty  of  tbiKW! 
on  the  bonks  of  the  Oiniles  as  suipasing  snjibit 
they  expected  to  see  in  Syria,  and  dw  lonnni 
variety  of  the  foliage  as  prodigious.  Tbt  luc^ 
laurestious,  bay-tree,  flg-lree,  wild  vine,  '^ 
tree,  Engli^  sycamore,  arbutus,  both  ohdiikd  vi 
Andraehne,  dwarf  oak.  be.  were  scattersd  aL 
directions.  Capt.  M.  Kinneir  describesailei;^ 
(ill  spot,  called  Babyle,  about  sevai  mils  fn 
Antioch,  which  he  was  disposed  to  cnuidff  ^ 
ancioit  Daphne.  A  number  of  fountains  t«il  u 
from  amongst  the  rocks,  and  flow  in  diSK 
channels  through  a  meadow,  d>aded  with  \<ia 
riant  bay-trees,  walnut-trees,  and  groves  of  iirn'' 
The  bay-tree  is  well  known  to  be  cooimcsi  lots 
south  of  Europe,  as  in  Spain,  Italy,  GmM.iiil 
tlie  Levant  It  is  usually  fitmi  SO  to  JO  I(«  ■ 
height,  often  having  a  bushy  appeanou,  ^ 
thiDwinfi  up  so  many  suclurs;  but  in  Entliu; 
has  attained  a  height  of  60  feet,  which  ii  nH  c» 
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allude  further  to  Ihe  celebrity  w 
among  the  ancients— a  celebrity  which  bi  k 
yet  passed  away,  the  laurel-wre^  being  slilln 
symbolical  ciown  as  well  of  WBrrionaiefrnt 
Its  ever  green  gistdiil  appearance,  its  thick  BW 
and  the  ^{reeable  spcy  odtiur  of  ill  teavtt,  [M 
it  nut  OS  tlist  which  was  nuat  likely  in  tbeT!' 
the  Pialraiit.— J.  P.  R. 


FABLE.    [PsnaBLi.] 

face;  in  Scripture,  it  often  nied  Id  ief 

prutnee  in  the  general  loue,  and,  when  f^ 
to  the  Almighty,  denotes  such  a  complete  •>>' 
festation  of  Uie  divine  presoice,  by  sound  a  r^i 
as  was  equivalent,  in  the  vividrtess  of  tbcim^ 
sion,  to  the  seemg  of  a  fellow^reature  '&cr  toti" 
The  '  face  of  &id>  therefore  denotes  in  Soiji^ 
any  thing  or  manner  hy  which  God  is  •n" ' 
manifest  himself  to  man.  Thus,  when  it  ii  •i' 
that  Adam  and  Eve  hid  themselves  from  '6t  te 
of  Jehovah,' we  undewtand  that  they  hid  tfff- 
selves  from  liit  presence,  however  maniMfd;  'J 
D'lD  pent'n,  not  only  signifies  pntatet,  a  " 
at  (literally) /»»,  but  is  the  very  word  ftrr 
ttna,  however  manifeMed.  Then  it  K  ^ 
word  to  denote  presence  in  the  Hebrew  laen^ 
Whenever  '  presence'  occuri  in  our  trsniW 
the  word  in  the  original  is  the  same  wbtch  u  r^ 
dered  '  face'  in  other  places.  This  it  twy  p^ 
and  the  respective  terms  *  bee'  and  'prfseu'  ^ 
usually  applied  in  the  Authorind  Vniioi  '■' 
much  pmuriety  and  discreticn ;  the  IsBo  ■*■ 
being  employed,  wherever  the  eBeel  of  ti"  •" 
'  t^ce '  might  have  seemed  harsh  ot  uuwil.'- 

It  wai  a  veiT  indent  and  caomim  V'^f 
that  our  morloJ  (rome  could  not  sunnT  <* 
more  sensible  manifeststioos  of  the  diriv  f^ 
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sence,  or  'see  God  face  to  face  and  live*  (Gren. 
xxxii.  30).  Hence^  in  this  passage,  the  gratitude 
and  astonlsbment  of  Jacob,  that  he  still  lived 
after  God  had  manifested  himself  to  him  more 
sensibly  than  by  dreams  and  visions.  This  im- 
pression was  confirmed  to  Moses,  who  was  told, 
*•  Tliou  canst  not  see  my  face :  no  man  can  see 
my  face  and  live'  (Exod.  xxxiii.  20^;  which 
clearly  signifies  that  no  one  can  in  this  present 
state  of  being  endure  the  view  of  that  glory  which 
belongs  to  Him.  The  ancient  heathen  enter- 
tained the  same  notion,  which  is  remarkably  ex- 
}>ressed  in  the  celebrated  mythological  story  of 
Semele,  who,  having  prevailed  on  the  reluctant 
Jove  to  appear  (o  her  in  his  heavenly  splendour, 
was  strucK  dead  by  the  lightnings  of  his  presence 
(1  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  John  iii.  2 ;  Rev.  xxii.  4). 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  God  is  usually 
represented  to  us  in  Scripture  under  a  human 
form ;  and  it  is  indeed  difficult  for  even  more 
spiritualized  minds  than  those  of  the  Hebrews  to 
conceive  of  Him  apart  from  the  form  and  attri- 
butes of  the  highest  nature  actually  known  to  us. 
The  Scripture  sanctions  this  concession  to  the 
weakness  of  our  intellect,  and  hence  arise  the  an- 
thropomorphous phrases  which  speak  of  the  face, 
the  eyes,  the  arm  of  God.  The  appearances  d 
the  angels  in  the  Old  Testament  times  were  ge- 
nerally in  the  human  form  (Judg.  xiii.  6,  &c.) ; 
and  from  this  cause  alone  it  would  have  been 
natural,  in  the  imagination,  to  transfer  the  form  of 
the  messengers  to  Him  by  whom  they  were  sent 
Q  AlfTHROPOlf  obpuism]  . 

FAIR  HAVENS  (KaXol  Aifxiy^s),  a  harbour 
or  roadstead  of  Crete,  the  unsafeness  of  which  to 
V  inter  in  occasioned  tiiat  attempt  to  make  for 
Phenice,  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  island,  which 
led  to  tiie  eventual  loss  of  the  vessel  in  which 
Paul  sailed  for  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  As  the 
name  of  Kalos  Limenas  is  still  preserved,  there  is 
no  difliculty  in  fixing  the  situation  to  a  small 
bay  a  little  to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Leon,  the 
present  Cape  Matala. 

FALLOW  DEER.    [Ail.] 

FAMINE  (Ijn).  Considering  the  early  period 

n  the  history  of  the  world  to  which  the  Biblical 
-ecords,  especially  the  oldest  of  them,  refer ;  and 
considering  also  how  small  a  proportion  to  the 
vorld  at  large^  or  even  to  the  inhabited  part  of  it, 
he  population  bore  in  the  primitive  ages,  we  should 
lot  antecedently  expect  to  find  frequent  mention 
f  lamines.  Yet  does  it  appear,  irom  the  testimony 
f  these  records,  that  mankind  suffered  greatlv  from 
earth  of  food  in  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we 
ave  any  account ;  and  the  Scriptural  history  in 
lis,  as  in  other  particulars,  will  be  found  interestp 
1^  and  valuable  to  the  economist  and  philosqiher, 
s  well  as  to  ^  divine.  In  truth  famine  appears  to 
epend,  not  on  the  extent  of  cultivable  or  of  cul- 
vated  land,  nor  on  the  proportion  which  such  land 
ears  to  the  actual  population — though,  doubt- 
rss,  both  theM  elements  enter  into  the  influences 
hich  determine  the  question  of  abundance  or 
^rcity — but  ratlier  on  human  forethought  and 
iriA  su  applied,  as,  in  the  actual  circumstances, 
hatever  they  are,  to  make  a  suitable  provision  in 
.1  cases  against  such  contingencies  as  may  occa- 
oii  dearth.  In  the  almost  entire  absence  of  this 
•rethought,  barbarous  and  half-civilized  nations 
ive  been  found,  scanty  though  the  population 


may  be  in  relation  to  the  tracts  of  land  over 
which  they  roam,  to  be  most  frequently  on  the 
verge  of  destitution,  and  not  seldom  to  sufler  the 
greatest  privations  from  dearth  and  famine.  Vain 
is  the  almost  unlimited  opportunity  which  Nature 
spreads  around  them  for  the  supply  of  their  animal 
necessities,  since  they  want  either  the  intelligence 
and  skill  which  are  necessary  to  turn  these  oppor- 
tunities to  account,  or  the  moral  qualities  which 
would  spare  something  from  actual  abundance  in 
order  to  provide  against  coming  wants. 

Since  the  Bible  gives  its  unquestionable  evi- 
dence to  show  that  dearth  was  by  no  means  an 
unfrequent  or  an  inconsiderable  evil  in  the  early 
ages,  it  supplies  a  very  cogent  proof,  in  answer  to 
those  who  maintain  either  that  tlie  world  is  worse 
or  no  better  than  it  was  in  ancient  times,  that,  at 
least  in  those  moral  qualities  on  which  man's 
physical  well-being  depends,  mankind  have  made 
unquesrionable  advances.  Indeed  if  any  large 
portion  of  the  earth  now  sufler  from  famine,  tlie 
cause  may  be  looked  for  not  so  much  in  the  want 
of  forethought  and  savingness  as  in  the  operation 
of  passions  and  prejudices  arising  from  miscon- 
ceived self-interest,  which  prevent  the  free  inter- 
change of  the  bounties  of  divine  Providence, — 
passions  and  prejudices  which  characterize  not 
mankind  at  large,  but  only  certain  small  portions 
of  society,  and  which,  in  consequence,  how  power- 
ful soever  they  may  for  a  time  be^  have  not  the 
vitality  of  vices  of  character  that  belong  to  a 
semi-barbarous  age,  and  must,  in  a  day  like  the 
present,  soon  disappear  before  the  generous  and 
dissolving  ardour  of  enlightened  Christian  love. 

The  first  mention  of  a  famine  which  occurs  in 
Scripture  is  in  G^en.  xii.  10,  where  we  read  that  so 
early  as  the  days  of  the  patriarch  Abraliam  '  there 
was  a  famine  in  the  land,*  which  is  described  as 
so  grievous,  as  to  compel  the  father  of  the  faithful 
to  quit  Canaan.  The  country  to  which  he  resorted 
was,  as  we  might  expect,  the  land  of  Egypt,  the 
early  and  lasting  fertility  of  which  is  a  well- 
known  historical  fact  In  G^.  xxvi.  1,  this 
famine  is  designated  as '  the  first,*  that  is,  the  first 
known,  or  of  which  there  was  any  record.  The 
same  passage  informs  us  of  another  famine,  which 
afflicted  '  the  land  *  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  who 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a  descent  into  Egypt ; 
but  who,  being  instructed  of  God,  removed  to  a 
part  of  Arabia  Pctrsa  (Gen.  xxvi.  17)  named 
Gerar,  a  city  of  the  Philistines,  whose  monarches 
name  was  Abimelech. 

Even  Egy|>t,  however,  was  not  exempt  from 
the  desolations  of  famine  (G^n.  xli.  30).  The 
ordinary  cause  of  dearth  in  Egypt  is  connected 
with  the  annua]  overflow  of  the  Nile.  If  the  rise 
of  the  waters  is  in  any  year  below  a  certain 
standard,  the  country  aflbids  scanty  supplies  of 
food,  and  may  for  the  greater  part  remain  a  desert. 
But  more  than  local  causes  must  have  been  in 
operation  in  the  case  before  us ;  for  we  are  told 
that  *  the  famine  was  sore  in  all  lands,*  that 
<  the  famine  was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.* 
By  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  Joseph,  however, 

Provision  against  the  evil  had  been  made  in 
gypt,  while  other  countries  were  left  to  sufler  the 
unmitigated  consequences  of  their  neglect  Tlie 
provision  made  by  Joseph  must  have  been  of  a 
most  abundant  natur^  since  the  period  during 
wliich  the  dearth  lasted  was  no  less  than  seven 
years,  and  the  people  of  otlier  parts  sou^t  and 
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receired  supplies  in  Egypt — ^  all  countries  came 
into  Egypt  to  buy  corn/  Among  other  lands, 
Canaan  suffered  from  the  famine ;  which  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  Jacob's  sending  his  sons 
down  into  Egypt,  of  tlie  discovery  whicli  they 
made  of  their  lost  brother,  and  of  the  settlement 
in  that  land  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  :  au 
event  of  the  highest  consequence  in  the  sequel, 
and  serving  to  illustrate  the  benignity  and  wisdom 
of  divine  Providence  in  the  evils  with  which, 
under  its  inlluence,  the  world  is  afflicted. 

This  famine  was  made  by  Josq)h  the  occasion 
of  one  of  the  greatest  social  revolutions  which 
history  records.  The  details  may  be  found  in 
the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  here 
that,  as  the  special  adminutrator  of  the  aflairs  of 
the  country,  Joseph  got  into  his  hands  all  the 
property  of  the  kingdom,  including  the  land  (ex- 
cepting that  which  belonged  to  the  priests),  and 
gave  the  same  back  to  the  people  as  tenants  at  will, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  to  the  king  *  the 
fifUi,'  probably,  of  the  annual  produce. 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  three 
successive  generations  were  in  these  early  days 
visited  by  famine.  The  Scriptural  narrative  (the 
details  of  which  may  be  easily  ascertained  by  the 
help  of  a  Concordance)  shows  that  in  afler  ages 
famines  were,  in  ancient  times,  more  frequent 
than  they  are  now ;  and  this  justifies  the  use 
which  is  made  of  so  terrible  a  scourge  by  the 
sacred  writers,  and  especially  the  prophets  and 
our  Lord  himself,  in  the  highly  fij^rative  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  in  their  righteous  en- 
deavours to  turn  wicked  men  and  wicked  nations 
from  the  evil  of  their  ways  (Etek.  vi.  11 ;  Matt. 
xx'iv,  7).  In  Amos  viii.  1 1,  sq.,  a  heavier  woe 
than  even  tlie  want  of  bread  is  appropriately 
spoken  of  under  the  appellation  of  a  famine : 
*  Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that 
I  will  send  a  famine  in  the  land ;  not  a  famine  of 
bread  nor  a  thirst  for  water,  but  of  hearing  the 
word  of  the  Lord :  and  they  shall  wander  fVom 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  the  east, 
they  shall  run  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  tlie 
Lord,  and  shall  not  find  it :  in  that  day  shall  the 
faiir  virgins  and  the  young  men  faint  for  thirst* 
The  ensuing  verse  shows  that  idolatry  was  the 
moving  cause  of  this  heavy  punishment — J.  R.  B, 

FASTS  (D1Y;  Anglo-Saxon  /^stati,  jejunare, 
fotmd  in  oiur  present  English  break-fast)  {properly 
denote  an  entire  or  partial  abstinence  nrom  food. 
In  the  early  ages  oi  the  world,  when  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  nature  and  the  spoils  of 
the  chace  formed  man^s  chief  aliment,  fasting 
from  time  to  time  was  compulsory,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  food  when  wanted. 
It  would  be  easy  for  superstitious  ignorance  to 
interpret  thb  compulsion  into  an  expression  of 
tlie  divine  will,  ana  so  to  sanction  the  observance 
of  fasting  as  a  religious  duty.  The  transition 
would  be  the  easier  at  a  time  and  in  countries 
when  the  office  of  physician  was  united  in  the 
same  person  with  that  of  priest;  for  in  hot  cli- 
mates occasional  abstinence  is  not  without  its 
advantages  on  the  health;  and  an  abstinence 
which  the  state  of  the  body  required,  but  which 
the  appetite  shunned  or  reftised,  the  authority  of 
the  priest  and  the  sanctions  of  religion  would 
exact  at  once  with  ease  and  certainty.  lu  the 
earlier  stages  of  civiliiaticm  no  idea  is  more  pre- 
valent and  operative  than  that  the  Deity  is  pro- 


pitiated by  voluntary  sufferings  on  the  pvt  of  b 
creatures.  Hence  ensued  all  kinds  «f  ho^j 
mortifications,  and  even  the  sacrifice  of  life  ititii 
Nay,  ♦  the  firuit  of  the  body  '—the  dearpWijB*^ 
mutual  afi*ection,  tlie  best  earthly  gift  (hn  t^ 
Heavenly  Father — children,  were  sacrificed  ma- 
piation  of  *  tlie  sin  of  the  soul.*  Human  a^'f- 
ments  were  held  to  be  displeasing  in  the  i^'d 
God.  The  notion  that  toe  gods  were  ja^n  ^ 
man's  happiness  runs  through  die  entire  tcilsr 
of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology ;  and  1^  k- 
velopm^it  of  this  fals^iood,  as  ]vesenltd  i 
Greek  tragedy,  has  given  birth  to  some  d  te 
finest  productions  of  the  human  mind,  h 
what  more  pleasurable  than  food  to  msn,  a^ 
cially  to  the  semi-barbarian  t  Tlie  de&nl  t 
such  a  pleasure  must  then  be  well-plean^teik 
Divinity ;  the  rather  because  on  occanas  > 
family  bereavement,  of  national  disaster,  or  m 
great  calamity,  the  appetite  is  naturally  s6c^ 
under  the  influence  of  grief,  and  is  made  to  loo 
the  food  which  in  its  ordinary  conditioo  it  &^ 
most  grateful.  A  connection  between  sornw  sM 
fasting  would  thus  be  established  whidivtiJ 
carry  with  it  a  sort  of  divine  nnction  in  ba 
natural  and  inevitable  in  its  origin.  AccordiKT 
abstinence  which  seemed  imposed  by  Proridne 
if  not  in  expiation  o£  guilt,  yet  as  an  srr» 
paniment  of  sorrow,  easily  bec«ime  regarded  »t 
religious  duty,  when  voluntarily  prokofAi  r 
assumed,  and  grew  to  be  consideted  as  an  «i» 
cious  means  for  appeasing  the  divine  wrstk  « 
restoring  prosperity  and  peace. 

No  wonder  that  under  infloencet  soitna^K 
these  the  observance  of  religious  fiuts  cstaUw 
itself  in  the  world  at  a  very  eso-ly  period,  td» 
found  to  have  prevailed  in  most  of  the  mtia 
of  antiquity. 

In  such  a  religion  as  Moses  was  comwma^ 
by  the  creator  of  the  world  to  offer  to  the  cW 
people,  it  was  not  likely  that    tn  obscrrv- 
which,  such  as  fasts,  seems  to  have  had  iti  ve 
in  false  and  heathen  conceptions,  should  b^ 
very  prominent  position,  or  be  invested  with  ^ 
importance.     There  is  but  one  fast  enjoiu^' 
the  great  Hebrew  lawgiver.     And  this  iDJinyt*^ 
we  are  disposed  to  place  among  tixve  vsa 
which  Moses  allowed  rather  than  originated.  M 
with  rather  than  approved,  in  concideratian  o^^j 
force  of  established  custom,  and  from  a  wine  v 
of  defeating  his  own  good  aids  by  attemptisf  * 
mucli.    The  manner  in  which  this  ohseiriscf 
spoken  of  in  Scripture  (Lev.  xvi.  29 ;  xxiii  T 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  no  new  institutioG  ^ 
the  lawgiver  was  establishing,  but  merely  as  v 
and  well-known   practice,  to  which  be  p^* 
modified  sanction.     Had  it  been  otherwise,)*- 
the  law  been  a  new  one,  details  would  havt^ 
both  needed  and  given,  as   is  caftonurr  ^• 
Moses  in  his  injunctions.     Instead  of  tfatf  ' 
children  of  Israel  are  required  in  general  tsnc" 
<  afl!ict  their  souls.*     But  this  language  i*  * 
only  vague,  it  is  figurative^  and  could  bsf«  > 
definite  meaning  unless  to  persons  with  *^ 
afflicting  the  soul  was  in  general  use.    Vot  ^ 
is  established  by  the  omsidaatioii  that  ibr  ^ 
convey  no  definite  ideas  to  the  EngU  i**^ 
unless  when  explained  in  the  light  of  Bt^ 
antiquity.     Thae  seems,  however,  no  i««"  ,** 
doubt  that  <to  afflict  the  soul  (m)  Wf^ 
Septuagint,  rmrtufow  rV  ♦•'Xv)  **"*  wi*  «'*' 
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meadJiig  of  fasting.  To  a  mere  English  reader 
the  phrase  aeenu  to  comprise  all  kinds  of  voluntary 
nuMtificatioos,  but  '  soul  *  in  Hebrew  not  seldom 
denotes  the  '  appetite '  (Prov.  xxvii.  7).  Accord- 
ingly the  words  r^ard  immediately  abstinence 
/ram  food,  and  most  probably  (so  far  as  tbey  go) 
nothing  more. 

The  M/ie  fast  required  by  Moses  was  on  the 
great  day  of  annual  atonement  This  observance 
seems  always  to  have  retained  some  prominence 
as  <tbe  fast*  (Acts  xxvii.  9).  But  what  the  ob- 
servance of  the  enjoined  duty  involved  we  are 
nowhere  expressly  informed,  and  can  approximate 
to  a  knowledge  of  precise  details  only  so  far  as 
later  pactices  among  the  Jews  may  be  considered 
as  aflording  a  faithiful  picture  of  this  divinely 
sanctioned  ordinance.  In  these  remarks  the 
opinion  is  implied  that  '  the  fast,*  whatever  im- 
portance it  may  have  subsequently  acquired,  was 
originally  ^loly  an  incident,  not  to  say  an  acci* 
dent,  in  the  great  solemnity  of  the  annual  atone- 
ment. Other  general  fasts,  however,  were  in 
course  of  ages  introduced,  which  were  celebrated 
at  fixed  times  every  successive  year.  In  the 
reign  of  Zedekiah  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  and 
captured  Jerusalem,  which  calamity  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  fiist  on  the  seventeenth  day  of 
the  fburth  month  (Thammuz,  July),  (Jer.  lii. 
6,  7 ;  Zech.  viii.  19).  In  the  last  passage  other 
fiists  are  enumerated,  namely,  *  the  fast  of  the 
fifth,  and  the  fast  of  the  seventh,  and  the  fast  of 
the  tenth.*  That  of  the  fifUi  month  (Ab,  Au- 
gust) was  held  on  the  ninth  day,  in  mournful 
commemoration  of  the  burning  of  the  city  by 
*■  Nebtizar-adan,  a  servant  of  the  king  of  Babylon,* 
who  *  burnt  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  the  king*s 
house,  and  all  the  houses  of  Jerusalem,  and  every 
great  man*s  house*  (2  Kings  xxv.  8,  sq. ;  Jer. 
lii.  13;  Zech.  viL  3-5;  viiL  19).  The  fast  of 
the  seventh  month  (Tishri,  Octobei^  was  esta- 
blished to  bewail  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  at 
Briizpah  (Jer.  xli.  1,  sq. ;  2  Kings  xxv.  25). 
That  of  the  tenth  month  ^ebeth,  January)  was 
held  oo  the  tenth  day  to  commemorate  the  com- 
mencement of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  on  the  uart  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxv.  I ;  Zech.  viii.  19; 
see  also  Hieron.  ad  Zech,  c.  viii.,  and  Hieros, 
Taanithj  68 ;  ReUnd,  p.  471> 

On  particular  and  signal  occasions  extraor^ 
dinary  fasts  were  appointed.  Thus  when  Naboth 
was  condemned  for  blasphemy  because  he  would 
not  give  up  the  inheritance  of  his  fathers  to  Ahab, 
Jezdbel,  as  a  part  of  her  plan  for  gratifying 
the  evil  desires  of  her  roycu  husband,  ordered 
a  fast  to  be  proclaimed  (1  Kings  xxi.  9 ;  comp. 
Jer.  zxxvi.  9 ;  2  Chrun.  xx.  3).  So  in  Judges 
XX.  26,  the  children  of  Israel  *  came  unto  the 
boitse  of  God  and  wept,  and  sat  there  before  the 
Lord  and  tasted  until  even,  and  offered  bumt- 
ofiferings  and  peace-offerings  before  the  Lord,' 
when  they  had  suffered  a  calamitous  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Benjamites.  Other  instances 
of  fasting  on  occasion  of  loss  in  battle  may  be 
found  in  1  Sam.  xxxi.  ll>13;  Baruch  i.  5.  In 
Joel  i.  ii.  a  fast  is  enjoined  with  a  view  to  turn 
away  the  wrath  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  ter- 
rible consequences  of  the  invasion  of  the  land  of 
J  udsea  by  an  army  of  devastating  locusts  (Cted- 
ner*s  Joe/).  The  notion  also  prevailed  toat  a 
special  fast  might  have  the  effect  of  averting  the 
divine  displeasure  and  securing  the  divine  co- 
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I  operation  in  any  great  undertaking  (Jonah  iii.  5 ; 

1  Sam.  vii.  5,  6,  8,  10,  12;    I  Mace.  iii.  47; 

2  Mace  xiii.  12;  Juditli  iv.  11 ;  vi.  19).  Local 
fasts  were  at  a  later  period  sometimes  held  in 
order  to  avert  calamity  or  procure  a  favour  from 
heaven ;  and  the  Sanhedrim  ordered  general  fasts 
when  the  nation  was  threatened  with  any  great 
evil,  such  as  drought  or  famine  (Jose]^  Vit, 
}  56 ;  Taanithf  i.  5),  as  was  usual  with  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  supplications  (Liv.  iii.  7 ;  x.  23 ; 
Smith's  Diet,  of  Greek  <md  Roman  Aniiq.). 

There  were  also  private  fasts,  though  the  Mosaic 
law  did  not  require  them.  They  were  held  in 
connection  with  individual  or  family  incidents, 
and  agreed  in  aim  and  tendency  with  fiuts  of  a 
general  and  public  nature.  Examples  mav  be 
found  in  1  Sam.  i.  7 ;  xx.  34 ;  1  Kmgs  xxi.  9 ; 
Ez.  X.  6 ;  Neb.  i.  4.  Afler  the  exile  private 
fasts  became  very  frequent  (Lightfoot,  p.  318), 
awaiting  the  call  of  no  special  occasion,  out  en- 
tering as  a  regular  part  of  the  current  religious 
worship  (Suet.  Aug .  76  ;  Tacit.  Hist,  v.  4.  3 ). 
In  Judith  viii.  6,  we  read  that  Judith  fasted  all 
the  days  of  her  widowhood,  '  save  the  eves  of  the 
sabbaths,  and  the  sabbaths,  and  the  eves  of  the 
new  ToooDS,  and  the  new  moons,  and  the  feasts  and 
the  solemn  days  of  the  house  of  Israel.*  And  in 
Tobit  xii.  prayer  is  declared  to  be  good  with  fast- 
ing; see  fluso  Luke  ii.  37;  Matt.  ix.  14.  The 
parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican  (Luke 
xviii.  9 ;  comp.  Matt.  ix.  14)  shows  how  much 
the  Pharisees  were  given  to  voluntary  and  private 
fasti — '  I  fast  twice  a  week.*  The  first  was  on 
the  fifth  dav  of  the  week,  on  which  Moses  as- 
cended to  the  top  of  Mount  Sinai ;  the  second 
was  on  the  secona  day,  on  which  he  came  down 
(Taanith,  ii.  9 ;  Hieros,  MegiUah,  75. 1).  The 
Essenes  and  the  TherapeutsB  also  were  much 
given  to  such  observances  (Philo,  ViL  Contempt. 
p.  613 ;  Euseb.  Prtep.  Evan.  ix.  3).  Fasts  were 
considered  as  a  useful  exercise  in  preparing  the 
mind  for  special  religious  impressions.  Thus 
Dan.  X.  2,  sq.,  'In  those  days  I  Daniel  was 
mourning  three  full  weeks.  I  ate  no  pleasant 
bread,  neither  came  flesh  nor  wine  in  my  mouth. 
Then  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  and  looked,  and  behold 
a  certain  man,  &c.  (see  also  Acts  xiii.  3 ;  xiv. 
23\  From  Matt  xvii.  21,  '  Howbeit  this  kind 
Tor  demons)  goeth  not  out  but  by  prayer  and 
nisting,*  it  would  appear  that  the  practice  under 
consideration  was  considered  in  the  days  of  Clirist 
to  act  in  certain  special  cases  as  an  exorcism. 
Fasting  was  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  signs 
of  gri^  among  the  Israelites,  as  may  be  seen  in 
1  Mace.  iii.  47,  *  Then  they  fasted  that  day  and 
put  on  sackcloth,  and  cast  aslies  upon  their  heads 
and  rent  their  clothes.*  The  fast  ordinarily  lasted 
from  evening  to  evening,  but  was  not  observed 
on  the  sabbath  or  on  festival  days  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
iii.  10.  3 ;  Judith  viii.  6  ;  Miachn,  Taanithf  li. 
10).  The  abstinence  was  either  partial  or  total. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  food  was  entirely  fore- 
gone, but  this  ordinarily  took  place  only  in  fasts 
of  ^ort  duration ;  and  abstinence  from  food  in 
eastern  climes  is  more  easy  and  less  detrimental 
(if  not  in  some  cases  positively  useful)  than  keep- 
ing from  food  woula  be  with  us  in  these  cold, 
damp^  northern  regions  (Esther  iv.  16).  In  tlie 
case  of  partial  abstinence  the  time  was  longer, 
the  denial  in  degree  less.  When  Daniel  (x.  2) 
was  *  mourning  full  three  weeks,'  he  ate  no  ^  plea- 
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tant  bread,  neither  came  Jleth  nor  wine  in  my 
moutb/  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  fixed  and  recognised  periods  during  which 
these  fasts  endured.  From  one  day  to  forty  days 
fasts  were  observed.  The  latter  period  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  with  feelings  of  peculiar 
sanctity,  owing  doubtless  to  certain  events  in 
Jewish  history.  Thus  Moses  *  was  with  the  Lord 
on  Mount  Sinai  forty  days  and  forty  nights,  he 
did  neither  eat  bread  nor  drink  water'  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  26).  So  Elijah  (I  Kings  xix.  8)  'arose 
and  did  eat  and  drink,  and  went  in  the  strength 
of  that  meat  forty  days  and  forty  nights  unto 
Horeb  the  mount  of  God.*  The  same  was  the 
number  of  days  that  our  Lord  fasted  in  the  desert 
in  connection  with  his  temptation  (Matt  ir.  l-U; 
Mark  i.  12,  13 ;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  In  the  latter 
case  the  abstinence  apuears  to  have  been  entire, 
for  Luke  expressly  declares  he  ate  nothing — icol 
oitK  (^>Qy€P  ov9tr.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
necessary  inference  from  the  other  passages  that 
Moses  and  Elijah  wholly  abstained  from  food 
during  the  said  forty  days.  In  Dan.  i.  1 0-16,  a 
passage  is  found  which  shows  that  abstaining 
from  meat  and  wine  did  not  imply  total  absti- 
nence, for  Daniel  and  his  friends  bad  *  pulse  to 
eat  and  water  to  drink  *  (Wetstein,  p.  270 ;  De 
Wette,  KrUik  der  Mos.  Get.  p.  245). 

We  have  already  seen  how  qualified  the  sanc- 
tion was  which  Moses  gave  to  the  observance  of 
fasting  as  a  religious  duty.  In  the  same  spirit 
which  actuated  him,  the  prophets  bore  testimony 
against  the  lamentable  abuses  to  which  the  prac- 
tice was  tumed  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  with  the 
increase  of  social  corruption  (Isa.  Iviii.  4,  sq.; 
Jer.  xiv.  12 ;  Zech.  vii.  5).  Omtinuing  the  same 
species  of  influence  and  nerfectmg  that  spirit- 
uality in  religion  which  Moses  began,  our  Lord 
rebuked  the  Pharisees  sternly  for  their  outward 
and  hypocritical  pretences  in  the  lasts  which  they 
observed  (Matt.  vi.  16,  sq.),  and  actually  ab> 
stained  from  appointing  any  fast  whatever  as  a 
part  of  his  own  religion.  In  Matt  ix.  14,  the 
questicn  of  the  itaaaa  of  this  avoidance  is  ex- 
pressly put — *  Why  do  we  (the  disciples  of  John) 
and  the  Pharisees  fast  oft,  but  thy  disciples  fiut 
not  f  *  The  answer  involves  an  entire  disapproval 
of  fiuting  in  the  Christian  Church — 'Om  the 
children  of  the  bride-chamber  fastf  *  It  is  true 
that  a  period  is  alluded  to  when  these  children 
*■  shall  fast ;'  but  the  general  scope  of  the  passage, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Christ's 
disciples  fasted  not,  and  with  the  other  fact,  that 
while  John  (Matt  xi.  1 8, 19)  '  came  neither  eat- 
ing nor  drinking,*  the  son  of  man  *  came  eating 
and  drinking,'  clearly  shows  that  our  Lord,  as  he 
signified  his  disapproval  of  religious  fasting,  so  by 
the  assertion  that  a  time  would  come  when,  being 
deprived  of  the  (personal  presence  of  the)  bride- 
groom, his  disciples  would  last,  meant  to  intimate 
the  approach  of  a  period  of  general  mourning, 
and  employed  the  term  '  fast'  derivatively  to  sig- 
nify rather  sorrow  of  mind  than  any  corporeal 
self-denial  (Neander,  Leben  Jeau,  pp.  231,  305^ 
From  the  passages  in  question  this  at  least  is 
clear,  that  Jesus  ascribed  to  fasts  no  essential 
worth,  nor  required  any  such  observance  from  his 
followers.  Whether  and  how  far  he  allowed  fast- 
ing as  a  means  of  religious  improvement,  is  a 
question  which  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
discuss.    That  the  early  Christians  observed  the 


ordinary  fksts  which  the  public  practice  of  tboi 
day  sanctioned,  is  clear  from  more  thso  soe  pH- 
sage  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  (Acti  xiiL 
2;  xiv.  23;  2  Cor.  vi  5);  but  in  this  theT|io> 
bably  did  nodiing  more  than  yield  obedicBct,  a 
in  general  they  thought  themselves  hound  to  do, 
to  the  law  of  their  fathers  to  long  as  the  Mook 
institutions  remained  entire.  And  tkngk  ik 
great  body  of  the  Christian  Church  hdd  tbos- 
selves  free  fVom  all  ritual  and  oerenMansl  obm- 
ances  when  God  in  his  pfovidcDoe  had  \am^ 
Judaism  to  a  termhiatton  in  the  nmmd^ 
holy  city  and  the  closing  of  die  tonplc^  yet  dc 
practice  of  fiuting  thus  originated  might  krt 
easily  and  unobs^edly  beoi  tranfmittod  inn 
year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  and  itaX  tbe 
rather  because  so  large  a  portion  of  the  diicii^ 
being  Jews  (to  say  nothing  of  the  influence  of  lb 
Ebionites  in  the  primitive  church),  thpoaM 
must  have  been  accustomed  to  fastmg  (na  or 
earliest  days  of  their  existence^  either  in  their  en 
practice  or  the  practice  of  th^  finthen,  rdstim 
and  associates. 

Those  who  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of  tb 
religious  observance  among  oOier  natiom,  nuj 
consult  MemeF,  Oetch,  der  ReHg.  iL  139 ;  Lik^ 
macher,  Antiq,  Onto,  Saer,  p.  626 ;  Wacfansoi 
Hellm,  Altertkum.  ii.  237 ;  Bottiger,  Kwutmf 
thoL  i.  132.— J.  R.  R 

FAT.  In  Lev.  iii.  tiiere  are  minute  de(i& 
of  the  parts  of  victims  which  were  to  be  f^ 
cially  appropriated  to  the  altar.  Among  these  i3 
the  internal /a^  is  minutely  specified,  particnlsh 
the  fat  of  the  kidneys ;  and  of  external  psil»  tiv 
tail  of  the  sheep,  which,  in  the  common  spedes  i^ 
Western  Asia,  is  a  mass  of  fat  (iii.  4,  9, 10, 1^ 
and  the  whole  concludes  with  '  All  the  fiit  ii  tiir 
Lord's;  ye  shall  eat  neither  fat  nor  blood ';H 
17>  The  reason  assigned,  namely,  that  tlie  & 
was  consecrated  to  the  altar,  could  onlyspfh 
with  respect  to  that  of  animab  used  in  sunfct 
which  were  also  usually  employed  for  fai 
Accordingly,  in  Lev.  vii.  2,  we  read,  *■  Ye  shall « 
no  manner  of  fat  of  ox,  or  of  sheep,  or  of  g«i 
which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  ftt  of  oti^ 
animals  might  be  eaten ;  although  it  would  spptf 
that  the  Jews  interpret  the  prohibition  absoloH;, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  fkct  that  they  laie^f 
eat  any  other  flesh  than  that  of  the  animali  tba 
indicated.  One  point  seems  to  have  beeo  rm 
generally  overlooked,  which  is,  that  not  fSrt  sb»^ 
lutely  but  particular  fat  parts  only  are  interdic*!! 
They  might  eat  the  fat  mvolved  in  the  moicaUr 
tissue— in  short,  fiit  meat;  and  we  knowtfastini- 
mals  were  actually  &ttened  for  food  (1  Kingiit 
23;  Jer.xlvi21;  Luke  xv.  231  ThiswM,bH- 
ever,  not  a  usual  practice ;  and  even  at  tfaii  dtj 
in  the  East,  domestic  cattle  seldom  undfljo  vn 
preparatory  feedmg  or  fiittening  bdTofe  bemgkillsi 
Hence  there  is  little  fitt  in  the  carcase^  ^^^^ 
belonging  to  the  parts  specified  in  the  probtto 
which  is  all  more  or  less  of  the  nature  of  soeL 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  fat  tb 
somewhat  remarkable  restriction.  T^  moat^ 
cause,  that  the  fat  was  consecrated  to  tbe  skv, 
and  therefore  was  to  be  abstained  from,  is  oottD; 
for  it  is  usually  considered  that  it  was  thus  cos*- 
crated  to  give  a  religious  sanction  to  a  pnkifeittfi 
expedient  on  other  grounds.  Tbe  remark  dUii- 
monides  (More  NevocAimytbaX  men  arcgea«»D/ 
fond  of  iV  aflords  no  satiafactory  reasmy  mfa*  ** 
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were  a  principle  of  the  law  to  forbid  to  men  the 
things  which  ttiey  liked.  The  alleged  fact  of  this 
geneial  partiality  might  also  be  disputed :  but  the 
remark  has  point  when  the  special  reference  to  the 
fat  rump  of  die  Syrian  sheep  is  considered,  for  that 
is  highly  prised.  It  affords  a  delicate  marrowy 
&t,  and  is  much  used  in  pillaus  and  other  messes 
which  require  to  be  lubricated  by  animal  juices. 
The  reason  assigned  by  Michaelis,  that  the  pvohibi- 
tion  was  designed  to  encourage  the  substitution  of 
oliveH>il  for  animal  fat,  and  hence  to  promote  agri- 
culture among  the  Hebrews,  and  turn  them  firom 
the  habits  of  nomade  life,  is  ingenious,  but  some- 
what far-fetched.  The  truth  probably  is,  that  this 
suet  or  suet-like  fat  is  not  particularly  wholesome 
or  digestible  in  warm  climates,  if  anywhere^  and 
is  particularly  unsuitable  for  persons  subject  to 
cutaneous  diseaKs,  as  the  Israelites  appear  to  have 
been  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egyi^ 

*  Fatness,''  in  Scripture,  expresses  plumpness  or 
exuberance,  whether  in  men,  animals,'  or  vege- 
tables ;  and  is  hence  often  applied  metaphorically 
to  any  kind  of  abundance,  as  to  large  possessions, 
or  to  excessive  fertility  in  die  earth. 

FATHER.  Thb  word,  besides  its  obvious  and 
primary  sense,  bears,  in  Scripture,  a  number  of 
other  applications,  most  of  which  have,  through 
the  use  of  the  Bible,  become  more  or  less  common 
in  all  Christian  countries. 

1.  The  term  Father  is  very  often  applied  to 
God  himself  (Gen.  xliv.  19,  20;  Exod.  iv.  22; 
Deut  xxxii.  6 ;  2  Sam.  vii.  44  ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  27, 
28 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  16 ;  Ixiv.  8).  Professor  Lee  states 
that  it  is  <mly  applied  to  God  as  having  adopted 
the  chosen  people  as  his  children ;  and  he  denies, 
with  some  harshness,  that  it  is  applied  to  him  in 
the  general  sense  as  the  Creator,  and  thence  the 
Father,  of  all  mankind  (Lex.  s.  v.  3M).  Neverthe- 
less, he  admits  that  man^s  creaticm  is  occasionally 
menticmed  in  connection  with  this  use  oi  the  word ; 
and  this,  coupled  with  the  clearer  intimations  of 
the  New  Testament,  leaves  little  room  to  question 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  sacred  record  to  set 
God  before  us  as  the  Father  of  all  men,  in  the 
general  sense  of  creator  and  preserver  of  all  men, 
but  more  especially  of  believers,  whether  Jews  or 
Christians.  Indeed  the  analogy  of  language  would 
point  to  this,  seeing  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
m  all  the  Syro-Arabian  dialects,  the  originator 
of  anything  is  constantly  called  its  father.  To  the 
same  effect  is  also  a  passage  in  Josephus's  para- 
phrase of  die  law  (Deut.  xxi.  18-21),  respecting  re- 
bellious sons,  Kol  v^hs  (Stbs)  xar^p  row  vtunhs 
hf9p^gitwv  y4povs,  *  because  he  (GK>d)  is  himself  the 
Cither  of  the  whole  human  race*  (ArUiq.  iv.  8. 24). 

Without  doubt,  however,  God  is  in  a  more 
especial  and  intimate  maimer,  even  as  by  cove- 
nant, the  Father  of  the  Jews  (Jer.  xxxi.  9 ;  Isa. 
Ixui.  63.  16;  Ixiv.  8;  Jolm  viii.  41;  v.  45;  2 
Cor.  vi.  18);  and  also  of  Christians,  or  rather  of 
all  pious  and  believing  persons,  who  are  called 
*  sons  of  Gk>d  *  (  John  i.  12 ;  Rom.  viii.  16,  etc.). 
Thus  Jesus,  in  speaking  to  ois  disciples,  calls  God 
their  Father  (Matt  vL  4,  8,  15,  18 ;  x.  20,  29 ; 
xiii.  43,  etc^.  The  Apostlei^  also,  for  themselves 
and  other  Christians,  call  bun  *  Father '  (Rom. 
i.  7;  1  Cor.  i.  3;  2  Cor.  i.  2;  Gal.  i.  4;  and 
many  other  places). 

2.  Father  is  applied  to  any  ancestor  near  or 
remote,  or  to  ancestors  (* fathers')  in  general. 
The  progenitor,  or  founder,  or  patriarch  of  a  tribe 
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or  nation,  was  also  pre-eminently  its  father,  as 
Abraham  of  tlie  Jews.  Examples  of  this  abound. 
See^  for  instance,  Deut  i.  11;  I  Kings  viii.  12; 
Matt  iii.  9 ;  xxiii.  30 ;  Mark  xi.  10 ;  Luke  i. 
32^  73 ;  vi.  23,  26 ;  John  vii.  22,  &c. 

3.  Father  is  also  applied  as  a  title  of  respect  to 
any  head,  chief,  ruler,  or  elder,  and  especially  to 
kings,  prophets,  and  priests  (Judg.  xvii.  10 ;  xviii. 
19;  1  Sam.  x.  12;  2  Kmgs  ii.  12;  v.  13;  vi. 
21 ;  xiii.  14 ;  Prov.  iv.  1 ;  Matt  xxiii.  9;  Acts 
vii.  2 ;  xxii.  1 ;  1  Cor.  iv.  15,  etc.). 

4.  The  author,  source,  or  l>eginner  of  anything 
is  also  called  the  Father  of  the  same,  or  of  those 
who  follow  him.  Thus  Jabal  is  called  *the 
father  of  those  who  dwell  in  tents,  and  have 
cattle;*  and  Jubal,  *the  father  of  all  such  as 
handle  the  harp  and  the  organ  *  (Gen.  iv.  21,  22 ; 
comp.  Job  xxxviii.  28 ;  John  viiL  44 ;  Rom.  iv. 
12).  This  use  of  the  word  is  exceedingly  com- 
mon in  the  East  to  this  day,  especially  as  applied 
in  the  formation  of  proper  names,  in  which,  also, 
the  most  curious  Hebrew  examples  of  this  usage 
occur  [Ab]. 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  very  great  in 
patriarchal  times ;  and  although  the  power  of  life 
and  death  was  virtually  taken  from  the  parent  by 
the  law  of  Moses,  which  required  him  to  bring  his 
cause  of  complaint  to  the  public  tribunals  (Deut 
xxi.  18-21),  all  the  more  real  powers  of  the  pa- 
ternal chajacter  were  not  only  left  unimpaiied, 
but  were  made  in  a  great  degree  the  basis  of  the 
judicial  polity  which  that  law  e8txd)lished.  The 
children  and  even  die  grandchildren  continued 
under  the  roof  of  the  father  and  grandfather ;  they 
laboured  on  his  account,  and  were  the  most  sub- 
missive of  his  servants.  The  property  of  the  soil, 
die  power  of  judgment,  the  civil  rights,  belonged 
to  him  only,  and  his  sons  were  merely  his  instru- 
ments and  assistants.  If  a  family  be  compared 
to  a  body,  then  the  father  was  the  head,  and  the 
sons  the  members,  moving  at  bis  will  and  in  his 
service.  There  were  exceptions,  doubtless;  but 
this  was  the  rul^  and,  with  some  modifications, 
it  is  still  the  rule  throughout  the  East 

Filial  duty  and  obedience  were,  indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Jewish  legislator,  of  such  high  im- 
portance that  great  care  was  taken  that  the  paternal 
authority  should  not  be  weakened  by  me  with- 
drawal of  a  power  so  liable  to  fiital  and  barbarous 
abuse  as  that  of  capital  punishment  Any  out- 
rage against  a  parent — a  blow,  a  curse,  or  inconi- 
gible  profligacy — was  made  a  capital  crime  (Exod. 
xxi.  13,  17;  Lev.  xx.  9).  If  the  offence  was 
public  it  was  taken  up  by  the  witnesses  as  a  crime 
against  Jehovah,  and  the  culprit  was  l»ought  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  whether  the  parent  consented 
or  not ;  and  if  the  offence  was  hidden  within  the 
paternal  walls,  it  devolved  on  the  parents  to  de- 
nounce him  and  to  require  his  punishment 

It  is  a  beautiful  circumstance  in  the  law  of 
Moses  that  this  filial  respect  is  exacted  for  the 
mother  as  well  as  for  die  fother.  The  threats  and 
promises  of  the  legislator  distinguish  not  the  (me 
firom  the  other ;  and  the  fifth  commandment  asso- 
ciates the  father  and  mother  in  a  precisely  equal 
claim  to  h(»iour  from  their  children.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  interesting  feature  of  the  Mo- 
saical  law  belongs,  however,  to  another  head 
[Women].  See  Cellerier,  Esprit  de  la  Li^la' 
tion  Mosdique,  ii.  69,  122-129. 

FEASTS.  This  vrord  comea  to  us  immediately 
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from  the  French  /ate,  whiob  is  mn  abbreriated 
form  of  the  Latin  j^^m — *  Festus  diet,*  holyday 
or  holiday.  In  the  Greek  we  fiud  iffnfv,  the 
original  of  festum  ;  itmqtf  itself  is  from  the  noun 
ktrria  (Latin  Vesta),  a  hearth ;  bo  that  the  root-idea 
of  the  word  is  to  be  found  in  what  we  should  term 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  the  exercise  of  hospi- 
tality. But  in  all  ages  eating,  drinking,  and 
hospitality,  have  been  connected  with  religious 
observances;  while  the  meeting  of  friends,  the 
enjoyments  of  the  palate,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
devotional  affections,  would  conspire  to  make 
a  festive  holiday.  In  process  of  time  some  one 
cf  these  elements  womd,  in  particular  cases, 
be  dropped.  Thus  the  French  word  fete  now 
scarcely  composes  the  idea  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  certaiuly  involves  very  little  of  a  reli- 
gious nature,  while  with  %afeaat  denotes,  at  least 
in  ordinary  usage,  scarcely  any  thing  else  than  the 
pleasures  which  accompany  the  entertainments  of 
hospitality.  At  an  earlier  period  of  our  language, 
however,  it  retained  much  more  of  its  original 
import,  and  is  frequently  used  to  indicate  that 
which  is  now  mostly  conveyed  by  the  word/«sf»- 
val.  In  the  common  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
it  is  repeatedly  used  in  this  manner;  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  in  theological  works  of '  the/sos^  of 
Passover,*  <the/eaf^  of  Pentecost,*  *the/ea«/  of 
Lots,*  &c.  But  as  the  word  feast  is  now  generally, 
if  nut  exclusively,  applied,  in  ordinary  usage,  to 
hospitable  entertainments,  we  think  we  consult 
precision  and  perspicuity  by  speaking  under  the 
present  head  solely  of  such  events,  leaving  the 
religious  institutions  of  the  Jews,  sometimes  so 
denominated,  to  be  treated  of  under  the  now  more 
appropriate  term  FestivaL 

To  what  an  early  date  the  practices  of  hospi- 
tality are  referable  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xix.  3, 
where  we  find  Lot  inviting  the  two  angels — *  Turn 
in,  I  pray  you,  into  your  servant*s  house  and  tarry 
all  night,  and  wash  your  feet ;  and  he  pressed  upon 
them  greatly,  and  they  entered  into  his  house ; 
and  he  made  them  a  feast  :*  which  was  obviously 
£^  a  religious  nature,  since  it  is  added,  <  and  did 
bake  unUaveffted  bread,  and  they  did  eat  *  (Judg. 
yi.  19 ;  and  Winer,  Handwrterhuch,  s.  v.  Sauer- 
teig).  It  was  usual  not  only  thus  to  receive  per^ 
sons  with  choice  viands,  but  also  to  dismiss  them 
in  a  similar  manner ;  accordingly  Laban,  when 
he  had  overtaken  the  fleeing  Jacob,  complains 
(Gkn.  xxxi.  27),  *  Wherefore  didst  thou  steal  away 
from  me  and  cUdst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have 
sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  and 
with  tabret,  and  with  harp  f  See  also  2  Sam.  iii. 
20 ;  2  Kings  vi.  23 ;  Job  viii.  20 ;  I  Mace.  xvi. 
15.  This  practice  explains  the  reason  why  the 
prodigal,  on  his  return,  was  welcomed  by  a  feast 
(Luke  XV.  23).  Occasions  of  domestic  joy  were 
hailed  with  feasting ;  thus,  in  Gen.  xxi.  8,  Abra- 
ham '  made  a  great  feast  the  same  day  that  Isaac 
was  weaned.*  Birth-days  were  thus  celebrated 
(Gen.  xl.  20), '  Pharaoh,  on  his  birth-day,  made 
a  feast  unto  all  his  servants  *  (Job  i.  4 ;  Matt, 
xiv.  6;  comp.  Herod,  i.  133).  Marriage-feasts 
were  also  common.  Samson  (Judg.  xiv.  10)  on 
such  an  occasion  '  made  a  ieasV  &nd  it  is  added, '• 
'  for  so  used  the  young  men  to  do.*  So  Laban, 
when  he  gave  his  daughter  Leah  to  Jacob  (Gen. 
xxix.  22),  'gathered  together  all  the  men  of  the 
place,  and  made  a  feast*  These  festive  occasions 
seem  originally  to  have  answered  the  important 


purpose  of  serving  as  evidence  and  atJsrtatinn  tf 
the  events  which  they  celebrated,  on  whicfaaoooggt 
relatives  and  neighbours  wen  invited  to  be  prent 
(Ruth  iv.  10 ;  John  ii.  1).     Those  ptuuwu  in 
rural  occupations  by  which  the  Divme  boostei 
are  gatliered  into  the  hands  of  man,  have  m  ali 
ages  been  made  seasons  of  festivity ;  acof»fiii^,a 
2  Sam.  xiii.23,  Absalom  invites  all  the  king's  sou, 
and  even  David  himself,  to  a  sbeep-sbeuingfca^ 
on  which  occasion  the  guests  becaJne  'menyT^ 
wine*  (1  Sam.  xxv.  %  sq.).     The  vioiige  «« 
also  celebrated  widi  festive  eating  and  drinkmf 
(Judg.   ix.   27).     Feasting  at   funetsls  existd 
among  the  Jews  (2  Sam.  iii.  33).     In  Jer.  irl  7. 
amcmg  oihss  funeral  customs  mention  is  made  rf 
*  the  cup  of  consolation,  to  drink  for  their  frtbtr 
or  their  mother,*  which  Ivings  to  mind  the  iadol- 
gence  in  spirituous  liquors  to  which  our  aacertn 
were  given,  at  interments,  and  wbidi  fass  nt 
yet  entirely  disappeared  in  Lanca^iire,  no^  pro- 
bably, in  Ireland  (Carleton*s  IrUh  PmuoHtrji 
England  in  the  Nineteenth  Centmy,  voL  xl). 
To  what  an  extent  expense  was  sometimes  csnic^ 
on  these  occasions,  may  be  learned  from  Josepba 
(De  BeU.Jud,  iv.  1. 1),  who,  having  remarked  dot 
Archelaus  *  mourned  for  his  fJeUfaer  seven  days,  a&d 
had  given  a  very  expensive  funeral  feast  to  tbr 
multitude,*  states, '  which  custom  is  the  occsmc 
of  poverty  to  many  of  the  Jews,*  adding, '  becsoK 
they  are  forced  io  feast  the  multitude,  ibr  if  aov 
one  omits  it  he  is  not  esteemed  a  holy  person." 

As  among  heathen  nations,  so  also  amoof  die 
Hebrews,  feasting  made  a  part  of  the  obterrsDca 
which  took  place  on  occasion  of  animal  sacrifico. 
In  Deut.  xii.  6, 7,  after  the  Israelites  are  eDJotDol 
to  bring  to  the  place  chosen  of  God,  their  biori- 
offerings,  tithes,  heave-offmngs,  tows,  lieevili* 
offerings,  and  the  firstlings  of  th«r  herds  and  ioda, 
they  are  told  *  there  shall  ye  eat  b^bre  the  \M 
your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  ye  pot  jw 
tiand  unto,  ye  and  your  bousdiolds,  wfaerdn  tbe 
Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee*  (1  Sam.  ix. 
19;  xvL3,  6;  2Sam.  vi.  19>     These  sacrifickl 
meals  were  enjoyed  in  connection  with  peso- 
offerings,  whether  eucharistic  or  votive.   Tbe  kid- 
neys, and  all  the  inward  fat,  and  tbe  tail  of  tfaf 
lamb,  were  burnt  in  the  daily  sacrifice ;  tbe  bRSrt 
and  right  shoulder  fell  to  the  priest ;  and  the  rot 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  friends,  m 
the  same  day  if  the  coring  were  eucharisdc,  m 
that  and  the  next  day  if  it  were  votive  (Lev.  io- 
1-17 ;  Tii.  1 1-21 ;  29-36 ;  xix.  5-8 ;  xxii.  29»  30> 
To  the  feast  at  the  second  tithe  of  the  produeeof  dif 
land,  which  was  to  be  made  every  year  and  esia 
at  the  annual  festivals  before  Jdwvah,  not  oJj 
friends  but  strangers,  widows,  orphans,  and  Lerito. 
were  to  be  invitMl  as  well  as  toe  slaves.    If  tbe 
tabernacles  were  so  distant  as  to  make  it  incoofv- 
nient  to  carry  thither  the  tithe,  it  was  to  be  ttaofi 
into  money,  which  was  to  be  spent  at  the  plsoe  st 
which  the  festivals  were  held  m  providing  M> 
(Deut  xiv.  22-27 ;  xii.  14 ;  Tobit  i.  6).  Chsritsbfc 
entertainments  were  also  provided,  at  the  end  ^ 
three  years,  from  the  tithe  of  die  increase.   Tfae 
Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless  and  the  widtfv 
were  to  be  present  (Deut  xii.  17-19;  xiv.  %,^\ 
xxvi.  12-15).    At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  the  tm- 
mand  is  very  express  (Deut  xvi.  1 1),  *  Hisa  i^ 
rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  tfajiA 
and  thy  daughter,  and  diy  mao-serrant,  sad  ^ 
maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  witbis  ^ 
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gates,  and  the  stranger,  axxl  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  that  are  among  you/  Accordingly  Tobit 
(ii.  1,  2)  affirms,  '  Noir  when  I  was  come  home 
a^in,  in  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  when  I  saw 
abundance  of  meat,  I  said  to  my  son,  go  and  bring 
what  poor  man  soever  thou  shalt  find  out  of  our 
brethren,  who  is  mindful  of  the  Lord/  The 
Israelites  were  forbidden  to  partake  of  food  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  idols  (Exod.  xxxiv.  15),  lest  they 
should  be  thereby  enticed  into  idolatry  or  appear  to 
^ve  a  sanction  to  idolatrous  observances  (l  Cor. 
X.  28)  TAoapb].— J.  R.  B. 

FELIX  (^^Ai(),  a  Roman  procurator  of  Judaea, 
before  whom  Paul  so  *  reasoned  of  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come,*  that  the  judge 
trembled,  saying,  *  Go  thy  way  for  this  time ; 
when  I  have  a  convenient  aeaaon  1  will  call  for 
tbee  *  (Acts  xxiv.  25).  The  context  states  that 
Felix  had  expected  a  bribe  from  Paul ;  and,  in 
order  to  procure  this  bribe,  he  appears  to  have  liad 
•everal  mterviews  with  the  Apostle.  The  de- 
pravity which  such  an  expectation  implies  is  in 
agreement  w\th  the  idea  which  the  historical 
fragments  preserved  respecting  Felix  would  lead 
the  student  to  form  of  the  man. 

The  year  in  which  Felix  entered  on  his  office 
carmot  be  strictly  determined.  From  the  words 
of  Josephus  (Antiq,  xz.  7.  1),  it  appears  that  his 
appointment  took  place  before  the  twelfth  year  of 
the  Emperor  Claudius.  Eusebius  fixes  the  time 
of  his  actually  undertaking  his  duties  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  that  monarch. 

Felix  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elevation 
to  distinguished  station  of  perscms  bom  and  bred 
in  the  lowest  condition.  Originally  a  slave,  he 
rose  to  little  less  than  kingly  power.  For  some 
unknown,  but  panobably  not  very  creditable  ser- 
vices, he  was  manumitted  by  Claudius  Csesar 
(Sueton.  Claud.  28 ;  Tacit  HiaL  v.  9) ;  on  which 
account  he  is  said  to  have  taken  the  prsenomen  of 
Claudius.  In  Tacitus,  however  {loc.  cit}y  he  is 
sumamed  Antonius,  probably  because  he  was  also 
a  fteedman  of  Antonia,  the  emperor's  modier. 
He  was  a  brother  of  Pallas,  who  had  also  been 
set  free  by  Antonia,  and  had  great  influence  with 
Claudius ;  speaking  of  whom,  in  c(mjunctian  with 
another  freedman,  namely,  Narcissus,  the  imperial 
private  secretary,  Suetonius  {Claud.  28)  says  that 
the  emperor  was  eager  in  heaping  upon  them  the 
highest  honours  that  a  subject  could  enjoy,  and 
suffered  them  to  carry  on  a  system  oi  plunder  and 
gain  to  such  an  extent,  that,  on  complaining  of 
the  poverty  of  his  exchequer,  some  one  had  the 
boldness  to  remark  that  he  would  abound  in 
wealth  if  he  were  taken  into  partnership  by  his 
two  favourite  freedmen. 

The  character  which  the  ancients  have  left  of 
Felix  is  of  a  very  dark  complexion.  Suetonius 
speaks  of  the  military  honours  which  the  emperor 
loaded  him  with,  and  specifies  his  appointment  as 
governor  of  tlie  province  of  Judsea  {Claud,  28^ ; 
adding  an  innuendo,  which  loses  nothing  by  its 
brevity,  namely,  that  he  was  the  husband  of  three 
queens  or  royal  ladies  (trium  reginarum  maritum). 
Tacitus,  in  bis  History  (v.  9),  declares  that,  during 
his  governorship  in  Judaa,  lie  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  cruelty  and  lust,  exercising  regal  power  with 
the  dispoiitioQ  of  a  slave ;  and,  in  his  Annals  (xii. 
54),  he  represents  Felix  as  considering  himself 
licensed  to  commit  any  crimen,  relying  on  the  in- 
fluence which  he  possessed  at  court  The  country 


was  ready  for  rebellion,  and  the  unsuitable  re- 
medies which  Felix  applied  served  only  to  inflame 
the  passions  and  to  incite  to  crime.  The  contempt 
which  be  and  Cumanus  (who,  according  to  Tacitus, 
governed  Galilee  while  Felix  ruled  Samaria;  but 
see  Jose|^  Antiq.  xx.  7.  1)  excited  in  the  minds 
of  the  people,  encouraged  them  to  give  free  scope 
to  the  passicKis  which  arose  from  the  old  enmity 
between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans,  while  the  two 
wily  and  base  procurators  were  enriched  by  booty 
as  if  it  had  oeen  spoils  of  war.  This  so  far 
was  a  pleasant  game  to  these  men,  but  in  the 
prosecution  of  it  Roman  soldiers  lost  their  life, 
and,  but  for  the  intervention  of  Quadratus, 
governor  of  Syria,  a  rebellicMi  would  have  been 
inevitable.  A  court  martial  was  held  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  this  disaffection,  when  Felix, 
one  of  the  accused,  was  seen  by  the  injured  Jews 
among  the  judges,  and  even  seated  on  the  judg- 
ment-seat, placed  there  by  the  president,  Qua- 
dratus, expressly  to  outface  and  deter  the  accusers 
and  witnesses.  Josephus  (Antiq,  xx.  8.  5)  reports 
that  under  Felix  the  aflieiiis  of  the  country  grew 
worse  and  worse.  The  land  was  filled  with  rob- 
bers and  impostors  who  deluded  the  multitude. 
Felix  used  his  power  to  repress  these  disorders  to 
little  purpose,  since  his  own  example  gave  no 
sanction  to  justice.  Thus,  having  got  one  Dineas, 
leafier  of  a  band  of  assassins,  into  his  hands,  by 
a  promise  of  impunity,  he  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  receive  his  punishment  Having  a  grudge 
against  J(Uiathaii,  the  high-piest,  who  had  expos- 
tulated with  him  on  his  misrule,  he  made  use  of 
Doras,  an  intimate  friend  of  Jonathan,  in  order 
to  get  him  assassinated  by  a  gang  of  villains,  who 
joined  the  crowds  that  were  going  up  to  the  temple 
worship, — a  crime  which  led  subsequently  to 
countless  evils,  by  the  encouragement  which  it 
gave  to  the  Sicarii,  or  leagued  assassins  of  the 
day,  to  whose  excesses  Josephus  ascribes,  under 
Providence,  the  overthrow  of  the  Jewish  state. 
Among  other  crimes,  some  of  tibese  villains  misled 
the  people  under  the  promise  of  performing  mi- 
racles, and  were  punished  by  Felix.  An  Egyptian 
impostor,  who  escaped  himself,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  loss  of  life  to  four  hundred  followers,  and 
of  the  loss  of  liberty  to  two  hundred  more,  thus 
severely  dealt  with  by  Felix  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  8. 
6  ;  Ds  Bell,  Jud,  ii.  13.  5 ;  comp.  Acts  xxi.  38). 
A  serious  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Syrian  inhabitants  of  Csesarea, 
Felix  employed  his  troops,  and  slew  and  plun- 
dered till  prevailed  on  to  desist  His  cruelty  in 
this  affikir  brought  on  him,  after  he  was  superseded 
by  Festus,  an  accusation  at  Rom^  which,  however, 
he  was  enabled  to  render  nugattny  by  the  influence 
which  his  brother  Pallas  had,  and  exercised  to 
the  utmost,  with  the  emperor  Nero.  Josephus, 
in  his  Life  (§  iii.),  reports  that '  at  the  time  when 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judiea  diere  were  certain 
priests  of  my  acquaintance,  and  very  excellent 
persons  they  were,  whom,  on  a  small  and  trifling 
occasion,  he  had  put  into  bonds  and  sent  to  Rome 
to  plead  their  cause  before  Cassar.* 

While  in  his  office,  being  inflamed  by  a  passion 
for  the  beautiful  Drusilla,  a  daughter  of  King 
Herod  Agrippa,  who  was  married  to  Axixus,  king 
of  Emesa,  he  employed  one  Simon,  a  magician, 
to  use  his  arts  in  order  to  persuade  her  to  forsake 
her  husband  and  marry  mm,  promising  that  if 
she  would  comply  with  his  suit  he  would  make 
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her  a  happy  wonvui.  DnisiUa,  partly  impelled  by 
a  desire  to  avoid  the  envy  of  her  sister,  Berenice^ 
was  prevailed  oo  to  transgress  the  laws  of  her 
forefathers,  and  consented  to  a  onion  with  Felix. 
In  this  marriage  a  son  was  bom,  who  was  named 
Agrippa:  both  mother  and  son  perished  in  an 
eruption  d  Mount  Vesuvius,  which  took  place  in 
the  days  of  Titus  Caesar  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  7.  2). 
With  this  adulteress  was  Felix  seated  when  Paul 
reasoned  before  the  judge,  as  already  stated  (Acts 
xxiv.  24).  Another  Drusilla  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  as  being  the  wife  (the^s^  wife)  of  Felix. 
This  woman  was  niece  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony. 
By  this  marriage  Felix  was  connected  with  Clau- 
dius.    Of  his  third  wife  nothing  is  known. 

Paul,  being  apprehended  in  Jerusalem,  was  sent 
by  a  letter  from  Claudius  Lysias  to  Felix  at 
CsBsarea,  where  he  was  at  first  confined  in  Herod*s 
judgment-hall  till  his  accusers  came.  They  ar^ 
rived.  Tertullus  appeajred  as  their  spokesman, 
and  had  the  audacity,  in  order  to  conciliate  the 
good  will  of  Felix,  to  express  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  the  Jews,  *  seeing  that  by  thee  we  enjoy 
great  quietness,  and  that  very  worthy  deeds  are 
done  unto  this  nation  by  thy  providence*  (Acts 
xxiii.  xxiv.).  Paul  pleaded  his  cause  in  a  worthy 
speech ;  and  Felix,  consigning  the  Apostle  to  the 
custody  of  a  centurion,  ordered  that  he  should 
have  such  liberty  as  the  circumstances  admitted, 
with  permission  that  his  acquaintance  might  see 
him  and  minister  to  his  wants.  This  imprison- 
ment the  Apostle  suffered  for  a  period  of  two  years, 
being  left  bound  when  Felix  gave  place  to  Festus, 
as  that  unjust  judge  *  was  willing,  not  to  do  what 
was  right,  but  *■  to  show  the  Jews  a  pleasure ' 
(C.  W.  F.  Walch,  Ditt.  de  Felice  Jud.  procur. 
Jen.  1747).— J.  R.  B. 

FERRET.    [LizABD.] 

FESTIVALS  (D^in).  The  Hebrew  festivals 
were  occasions  of  public  religious  observances, 
recurring  at  certain  set  and  somewhat  distant  in- 
tervals. In  general  they  may  be  divided  into 
two  kinds  :^ — 1.  Those  of  divine  institutioa;  2. 
Those  of  human  origin.  Those  which  owe  their 
existence  to  the  authority  of  God  are,  the  seventh 
day  of  the  week,  or  the  Sabbath ;  the  Passover ; 
Pentecost ;  the  Feast  of  Trumpets ;  the  Day  of 
Atonement ;  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles ;  the  New 
Moon.  Festivals  which  arose  under  purely  human 
influences  are,  the  Feast  of  Lots,  or  Purim ;  the 
Death  of  Holofemes ;  the  Dedication ;  the  Sacred 
Fire ;  the  Death  of  Nicanor. 

Reserving  details  for  separate  articles  on  such 
of  these  as  shall  seem  to  require  and  justify  a  dis- 
tinct treatment,  we  confine  ourselves  here  to  a 
general  ouUine,  with  some  remarks  on  the  origin 
and  tendency  of  the  chief  festivals. 

We  have  inserted  the  Sabbath  for  the  sake  of 
completeness,  and,  with  the  same  view,  we  proceed 
to  set  down  a  few  brief  particulars  respecting  the 
daily  service,  so  that  we  may  at  once  present  a 
general  outiine  of  the  temple  worship. 

At  the  daily  service  two  lambs  of  the  first  year 
were  to  be  offered  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle ; 
one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the  evening,  a 
continual  bumt-oflfering.  With  each  lamb  was 
to  be  offered  one-tenth  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  min- 
gled with  one-fourth  of  a  bin  of  fresh  oil,  for  a 
meat-offering,  and  one-fourth  of  a  bin  of  wine  for  a 
drink-offering.    Frankincense  was  to  be  placed  cm 


the  meatoffiering,  a  handful  of  wUdi,  vi&  tW 
frankincense,  was  to  be  burnt,  and  the  ransink 
was  to  be  eaten  by  the  priest  in  the  holj  plsoe; 
without  leaven.     The  priests  were  to  ofrr  diil; 
the  tenth  of  an  ephah  <^  fine  floor,  half  m  tke 
morning  and  half  in  the  evening,  tar  thoBMifa 
The  high-priest  was  to  dress  tiie  lamps  in  tk  ti- 
bemacle  every  morning,  and  light  than  erey 
evening ;  and  at  the  same  time  bom  iaoam  a 
the  altar  of  incense.    The  people  provided  oil  ft 
the  lamps  which  were  to  CNim  from  ercniiif  tt 
morning :   the  ashes  were  remored  by  a  pnetf, 
dressed  in  his  linen  garment  and  his  liiiaidinFe&, 
and  then  carried  by  him  out  of  the  camp»  m  ks 
common  dress.     Gfieat  stress  was  laid  oo  the  k- 
gular  observance  of  these  requirementa  (Na&. 
xxviiL  1-8;  Exod.  xxix.  3«-42;  Lev.  vi.  8-»; 
Exod.  XXX.   7-9;    xxvii.  20;   Lev.  xxiv.  M: 
Num.  viii.  2). 

Labour  was  to  last  not  knger  tban  six  dsfi 
The  seventh  was  a  Sabbath,  a  day  of  leit,  of  hot? 
convocation,  on  which  do  one^  not  even  strugen 
or  cattie,  was  allowed  to  do  any  servile  woi 
The  offender  was  liable  to  stoning. 
)  ^On  the  Sabbatii  two  lambs  of  the  fint  yisi, 
without  blemish,  were  to  be  offered  ibr  a  brnni- 
offering,  mcwning  and  evening,  with  two^enifai  d 
an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  ml,  fat  a  raeii- 
offenng,  and  one-half  c^  a  bin  of  wine  fiw  a  dm^ 
offering,  thus  doubling  the  offering  for  ovdiosij 
days.  Twelve  cakes  of  fine  flour  were  to  be  placed 
every  Sabbath  upon  the  table  in  the  tabernacle,  a 
two  piles,  and  pure  frankincense  laid  en  tk 
upuetmost  of  each  pile.  These  were  to  be  ia^ 
nuhed  by  the  people ;  two  were  oflBered  to  Jebon^ 
the  rest  were  eaten  by  the  priests  in  the  holy  pbn 
(Exod.  xxxL  12;  Lev.  xxiii.  1 ;  xxvL  2;  Kxoi 
xix.  3-30 ;  xx.  8-11 ;  xxiii.  12;  Deut  v.  12-1^; 
Lev.  xxiii.  3 ;  xxiv.  5-9;  Num.xv.  35;  xxviiL  9) 
At  the  New  Moon  festival,  in  the  beginning  id 
the  moDth,  in  addition  to  the  daily  sacxific^  tm 
heifers,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  fint  yesi. 
were  to  be  offered  as  bumtH>fferings,  with  thier* 
tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  fe 
each  heifer ;  two-tenths  of  an  ephah  of  flour,  mio- 
gled  with  oil,  for  the  ram ;  and  one-tenth  of  as 
ephah  of  flour,  mingled  with  oil,  iar  every  lamb; 
and  a  drink-offering  of  half  of  a  bin  of  wine  fer 
a  heifer,  one-third  of  a  bin  for  the  ram,  and  oo^ 
fourth  of  a  bin  for  every  lamb.  One  kid  of  tbe 
goats  was  also  to  be  offered  as  a  sin-offering. 

The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  be 
a  Sabbath,  a  Iraly  convocation,  accompanied  bj 
the  blowing  of  trumpets.  In  addition  to  the  daily 
and  montldy  sacrifices,  one  ram  and  seven  Iambi 
were  to  be  offered  as  burnt-offerings,  with  their 
respective  meat-offerings,  as  at  the  usual  N«« 
Moon  festival  (Num.  xxviii.  11-15;  xxix.  H; 
Lev.  xxiii.  23-25). 

Three  times  in  the  year— at  tiie  Feast  of  Ud- 
leavened  Bread,  in  the  month  Abib ;  at  tbe  Fesit 
of  Harvest,  or  of  Weeks ;  and  at  the  Feast  oT  in- 
gathering, or  of  Tabernacles — all  the  males  vere 
to  appear  before  Jehovah,  at  the  place  whieb  be 
should  choose.    None  were    to    come   emptj- 
handed,  but  every  one  was  to  give  according  * 
Jehovah  had  blewed  him ;  and  there  befbie  Je* 
hovah  was  every  wat  to  rejoice  with  hii  lsmily» 
the  Levite,  the  stxanger,  the  fo^less,  and  tbe 
widow    (Exod.  xxxiii.    14-17;    xxxiv.   23*^  > 
Deut  XVI.  16,  17> 
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The  first  of  these  three  great  festivals,  that  of 
Unleavened  Bread,  called  also  the  Passover,  was 
kept  in  the  month  Abib,  in  commemoration  of  the 
rescue  of  tiie  Israelites  by  Jehovah  out  of  Egypt, 
which  took  place  in  that  month.  The  ceremonies 
that  were  connected  with  it  will  be  detailed  under 
the  head  Passover.  Every  one  who  was  ritually 
clean,  and  not  on  a  journey,  and  yet  omitted  to 
keep  the  Passover,  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
people.  Any  one  who  was  disabled  for  the  ob- 
servance, either  by  uncleaimess  or  being  on  a 
journey,  was  to  keep  the  Passover  oa  the  four- 
teenth day  of  the  next  month.  In  order  to  make 
the  season  more  remarkable,  it  was  ordained  that 
henceforward  the  month  in  which  it  took  place 
should  be  reckoned  the  first  of  the  national  re- 
ligious year  (Exod.  xii.  2).  From  this  time,  ac- 
cordingly, the  year  btsgan  in  the  month  Abib,  or 
Nisan  (March — April),  while  the  civil  year  con- 
tinued to  be  reckoned  fit>m  Tishri  (September — 
October)  (Exod.  xii.  3,  14,  27;  43-49;  Lev. 
xxiii.  5 ;  Num.  xxviii.  16 ;  Deut  xvi.  1-7).  The 
Passover  lasted  one  week,  including  two  Sabbaths 
(De  Wette,  Archaol  p.  214).  The  first  day  and 
the  last  were  holy,  that  is,  devoted  to  the  ob- 
servances in  the  public  temple,  and  to  rest  from 
all  labour  (Exod.  xii.  16  ;  Lev.  xxiii.  6  ;  Num. 
xxviii.  18;  Deut  xvi.  8). 

On  the  day  after  the  Sabbath,  on  the  Feast  of 
Passover,  a  sheaf  of  the  first  fruits  of  ^e  barley 
harvest  was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest  to  be  waved 
before  Jehovah,  accompanied  by  a  bumt-offering. 
Till  this  sheaf  was  presented,  neither  bread  nor 
parched  com,  nor  mil  ripe  ears  of  the  harvest, 
could  be  eat<^  (Exod.  xii.  15-20 ;  xiii.  6-10 ;  Lev. 
xxiii.  6-8 ;  Deut  xvi.  2-8 ;  Num.  xxviii.  17-25). 

The  Feast  of  Pentecost  or  of  Weeks  was  kept 
to  Jehovah  sit  the  end  of  seven  weeks  from  the 
day  of  the  Festival  of  Unleavened  Bread,  on 
wluch  the  sbeaf  was  presented.  On  the  morrow 
after  the  seventh  complete  week,  or  on  the  fiftieth 
day,  two  wave  loaves  were  presented  as  first  fruits 
of  the  wheat-harvest,  together  with  a  bumt- 
offering,  a  sin-offering,  and  a  peace-offering,  &c. 
The  day  was  a  holy  convocation,  in  which  no 
servile  work  was  done.  The  festival  lasted  but 
one  day.  It  is  said  to  have  been  designed  to 
commemorate  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai  (Brown^s  Antiquities  qf  the  Jev)$,  vol.  i. 
p.  494;  Deut  xvi.  9-U ;  Lev.  xiii.  15-21; 
Num.  xxviii.  26-31 ;  xv.  17-21). 

The  Feast  of  In-gathering  or  of  Tabernacles 
began  on  the  fifteenth  day  oi  tiie  seventh  month, 
and  continued  eight  days,  the  first  and  last  being 
Sabbaths.  During  ^  feast  all  native  Israelites 
dwelt  in  booths  made  of  the  shoots  of  beautiful 
trees,  palm-branches,  boughs  of  thick-leaved  trees, 
and  of  the  willows  of  the  brook,  when  they  re- 
joiced with  their  families,  with  the  Levite,  ^e 
stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  before 
Jehovah.  Various  offerings  were  made.  At  the 
end  of  every  seven  years,  in  the  year  of  release, 
at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  law  was  reauired 
to  be  read  by  the  priests  in  the  hearing  of  all  the 
Israelites  (Deut  xvi.  13-15;  xxxi.  10-13;  Lev. 
xxiii.  3943;  33-36;  Num.  xxix.  12-38,  40). 

The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  appointed  partly 
^0  be  an  occasicm  of  annual  thanxsgiving  afler 
the  in-gathering  of  the  harvest  (Exod.  xxxiv.  22; 
L«v.  xxiii.  39;  Deut  xvi.  13),  and  partly  to 
'^Q^d  the  Israelites  that  their  fadiers  had  lived 
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in  tents  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xxiii.  40-43). 
This  feast  took  place  in  the  end  of  the  year, 
September  or  October. 

The  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  the 
Day  of  Atonement — a  day  of  abstinence,  a  day  of 
holy  convocation,  in  which  all  were  to  afflict 
themselves.  Special  offerings  were  made  [Atonb- 
mbnt]  (Lev.  xxiii.  26-32;  xvi.  1,  31;  Num. 
xxix.  7-11;  Exod.  xxx.  10). 

Brown,  in  his  Antiqttilies  (vol.  i.  p.  520),  re- 
marks that  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  the  three 
great  festivals  were  observed  was  during  the  dry 
season  of  Judaea.  The  latter  rains  fell  before  the 
Passover,  the  former  rains  after  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles ;  so  that  the  country  was  in  the  best  state 
for  travelling  at  the  time  of  these  festivals. 

On  these  solemn  occasions  food  came  partly 
firom  hospitality  (a  splendid  instance  of  whidi 
may  be  found  in  2  Chron.  xxx  v.  7-9),  partly  from 
the  feasts  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices  in  the 
temple,  and  partly  also  ftom  provision  expressly 
made  by  the  travellers  themselves.  It  appears 
that  the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  carry  with  them  every 
kind  of  food  that  they  need,  except  flesh,  which 
they  procure  in  the  city  itself.  Lodging,  too, 
was  afforded  by  friends,  or  found  in  tents  erected 
for  the  purpose  in  and  around  Jerusalem  (Helenas 
Pilgrimage  ;  Brown's  Antiquities). 

The  three  great  festivals  have  corresponding 
events  (but  of  far  greater  importance)  in  the  new 
dispensation.  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  the 
time  when  our  Saviour  was  bom ;  he  was  crucified 
at  the  Passover ;  while  at  Pentecost  the  effusion 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  took  place. 

Brown  (Antiquities^  voi.  i.  p.  522)  has  spoken 
of  the  defenceless  state  in  which  the  country  lay 
when  all  the  males  were  gathered  together  at 
Jerusalem.  What  was  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
devastating  the  land,  and  slaying  women  and 
children  i  He  refers  tiie  protection  of  the  coimtry 
to  the  express  interposition  of  Grod,  citing  *  the 
promise,*  as  found  in  Exod.  xxxiv.  23,  24.  He 
adds, '  During  the  whole  period  between  Moses 
and  Christ  we  never  read  of  an  enemy  invading 
the  land  at  the  time  of  the  three  festivals.  The 
first  instance  on  record  was  thirty-three  years 
after  they  had  withdrawn  from  themselves  the 
divine  protection  by  imbruing  their  hands  in  the 
Saviours  blood,  when  Cestius,  the  Roman  ge- 
neral, slew  fifty  of  the  people  of  Lydda,  while  all 
the  rest  were  gone  up  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
A.D.  66  r Joseph.  De  Bell,  Jud.  ii.  19J. 

The  oDJection,  however,  which  this  writer  thus 
meets  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  law 
was  strictly,  uniformly,  and  lastingly  obeyed. 
But  the  requirement  that  all  males  sbould  appear 
three  times  a  year  before  Jehovah  is  not  without 
some  practical  difficulty.  During  the  sojourn  in 
the  wilderdess  its  observance  would  not  only 
be  easy,  but  highly  useful  in  preventing  the 
dispersion  of  individuals  or  numbers  from  the 
mam  body — an  influence  the  more  needful  be- 
cause many  persons  would,  doubtless,  stray  from 
time  to  time  in  search  of  pasture.  In  subsequent 
and  more  settled  times  it  must  have  been  a  serious 
inconvenience  for  all  the  males  of  the  nation  to 
leave  their  families  unprotected  and  tlieir  business 
neglected  for  so  many  days  every  year  as  would 
be  necessary  in  going  to  and  from  Jerusalem.  It 
is  true  that  the  seasons  of  the  festivals  were  well 
fixed  and  distributed  for  the  convenience  of  an 
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agricnltiml  people — the  Panover  taking  place 
just  before  barley^harvett ;  Pentecoft  immediately  I 
after  the  same;  and  Taberoaclet  after  the  wheat-  ' 
harvest ;  while  in  winter,  when  travelling  was  very 
difficult^  there  was  no  festival.  Yet  to  have  to 
visit  Jerusalem  thrice  in  seven  months  was  a 
serious  thing,  especially  in  later  times,  when 
Israelites  were  scattered  far  abroad.  Even  if  the 
expense  was,  as  Winer  thinks  (Hantkoorterbttch), 
a  small  consideration,  yet  the  interruption  to  do- 
mestic life  and  the  pursuits  of  business  must  have 
been  very  great ;  nor  would  it  be  an  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  observance  was  an  imiiossibility  to 
the  Jews,  for  instance,  who  were  in  Babylon, 
Egypt,  Italy,  Macedonia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  How 
fiir  toe  law  was  rigorously  enforced  or  strictly 
obeyed  at  any  time  after  the  settlement  in  Pales- 
tine, it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Palfrey  (Leo- 
turet  on  the  Jewith  Scrip,  vol.  i.  p.  199)  supposes 
that '  a  man  might  well  be  said  to  have  virtually 
executed  this  duty  who  appeared  before  the  Lord 
(not  in  person,  but)  with  his  offering,  sent  by  the 
hand  of  a  friend,  as  a  suitor  is  said  in  our  com- 
mon speech  to  appear  in  a  court  of  justice,  when 
be  is  represented  there  by  his  attorney  f  a  conjec- 
ture which,  to  our  mind,  savours  too  much  of 
modem  ideas  and  usages.  That  some  relaxation 
took  place,  at  least  in  '  the  latter  days,*  appears 
from  John  vii.  8,  in  which  more  or  less  of  what  is 
voluntary  is  obviously  connected  in  the  mind  and 
practice  of  our  Lord  with  '  the  feast,'  diougfa,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  die  passage  is  an  evidence 
of  the  general  observance,  not  to  say  the  universal 
obligation,  in  his  days,  of  at  least  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles. 

If,  however,  ihere  was  in  |nnctice  some  abate- 
ment from  the  strict  requirements  of  the  law,  yet 
obviously  time  enough  was  saved  irom  labour  by 
the  strong  hand  of  religion,  to  secure  to  the 
labourer  a  degree  of  mo»t  desirable  and  enviable 
rest  Not,  indeed,  that  all  the  days  set  apart 
were  emancipated  from  labour.  At  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  for  instance,  labour  is  interdicted 
only  on  the  firat  and  the  last  day.  So  on  other 
occasions  business  and  pleasure  were  pursued  in 
connection  with  religious  observances.  But  if  all 
males  appeared  before  Jehovah,  even  only  once  a 
year,  they  must,  in  going  and  returning,  as  well 
as  in  being  present  at  the  festival,  have  spent  no 
small  portion  oi  time  in  abstinence  from  their 
ordinary  pursuits,  and  could  not  have  failed  to 
derive  singular  advantages  alike  to  their  bodies 
and  their  minds. 

The  rest  and  recreation  would  be  the  more 
pleasant,  salutary,  and  beneficial,  because  of  the 
joyous  nature  of  the  religious  services  in  which 
they  were,  for  the  greater  part,  engaged.  These 
solemn  festivals  were  not  only  commemorations  of 
great  national  events,  but  they  were  tccasions  for 
the  reunion  of  friends,  for  the  enjo3rment  of  l>Mpi- 
tality,  and  for  the  interchange  of  kindness.  Toe 
feasts  which  accompanied  the  sacrifices  opened 
tlie  heart  of  the  entire  family  to  joy,  and  gave  a 
welcome  which  bore  a  religious  sanction^  even 
to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  -the  widow 
(Michaelis,  Mot.  Recht,  art.  199). 

How  much,  too,  would  tbes?  gatherings  tend  to 
foster  and  sustain  a  spirit  of  nationality!  By 
intercourse  the  feelings  of  tribe  and  clan  would  be 
worn  away;  men  from  difierent  parts  became 
acquainted  with  and  attached  to  each  other ;  par- 


tial interetti  were  found  to  be  more  ii 
real ;  while  the  predominant  idea  of  a  cmnMii 
faith  and  a  common  rallying-place  at  Jeiussksi, 
could  not  fail  to  fuse  into  one  strong  and  OTa> 
powering  emotion  of  national  and  brotherly  lore, 
all  the  higher,  nay,  even  the  lower  fedings,  of  ctck 
Helwew  heart. 

*  If,'  says  Michaelis  {Mot.  Reeht,  ait  196, 
Smithes  Transl.),  *  any  of  the  tribes  happened  to 
be  jealous  of  each  otbor  or  involved  in  civil  wai, 
their  meeting  together  in  one  place  for  the  puiposo 
of  religion  and  sociality,  luud  a  tendency  to  pte- 
vent  ^eir  being  totally  alienated;  and  even 
though  this  had  happened,  it  gave  them  an  q)por* 
tunity  of  re-uniting.*  He  adds  tiiat '  the  sqpan* 
tion  of  the  ten  tribes  from  the  tribes  of  iwUk 
under  Rehoboam  and  Jeroboam  could  never  ksTf 
been  permanent,  had  not  tiie  latter  alntigated  one 
part  of  the  law  of  Moses  relative  to  festirak 
In  order  to  perpetuate  the  separation,  he  pnlu- 
bited  the  annual  pilgrimi^es  to  JenMalem,  and 
appointed  two  places  for  divine  service  within  bit 
own  territories  *  (1  Kings  xii.  27-30).  '  He  aki*' 
adds  Michaelis,  *  transferred  the  celebration  of  tiie 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  and  probably  the  other  two 
festivals  likewise,  to  a  different  season  fxoai  that 
appointed  by  Moses"  (I  Kings  xii.  33\ 

Another  efiect  of  these  festivals  Michaelis  ha* 
found  in  the  furtherance  of  internal  commerce. 
They  would  give  rise  to  something  resembling  our 
modem  fairs.  Among  the  Mahometans  rimilai 
festivals  have  had  this  efliect 

In  Article  199,  the  same  learned  writer  tresti 
of  the  important  influence  whic^  the  festival! 
had  on  the  Calendar,  and  Uie  correction  of  iu 
errors. 

These  festivals,  in  their  origin,  had  an  obviooi 
connection  with  agriculture.  Passover  saw  tbc 
harvest  upon  the  soil ;  at  Pentecoet  it  was  ripe; 
and  Tabernacles  was  the  festival  of  gratitude  ibi 
the  fruitage  and  vintage  (Michaelis,  art  197) 
The  first  was  a  natural  pause  after  the  laboon  d 
the  field  were  completed ;  the  second,  after  tbe 
first-fruits  were  gathered ;  and  the  third,  a  time  of 
rejoicing  in  the  feeling  that  the  Divine  boontj 
had  crowned  the  year  with  its  goodness,  ^iriiurt 
summer,  and  autumn,  which  have  mov«i  all 
nations  of  men  with  peculiar  and  chazacteriitie 
emotions,  had  each  its  natural  language  and  sjin- 
bols  in  the  great  Israelitish  festivals,  a  regard  to 
which  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  had  an  in- 
fluence in  the  mind  oi  the  l^islator,  as  well  u  io 
the  consuetudinary  practices  of  the  people.  Hov 
far  a  merely  natural  influence  prevailed  in  tbe« 
observances,  how  Ukx  Moses  found  consuetLKliDaiT 
usages,  which,  in  establishing  these  festivali,  be 
adcmted  with  such  modifications  and  sanctiooi  ai 
he  judged  best,  and  had  at  his  comnumd,  it  is  at 
this  period  impossible  to  determine,  and  no  great 
aid,  probably,  can  be  derived  in  the  case  from  tbe 
practices  of  other  nations;  but  the  reader  who 
wishf s  fo  investigate  the  subject  in  this  view  maj 
consult  a  recent  work  entitled  De  Feriamm  Bt- 
braarvm  origine  ac  ratione,  aucbn^  H.  Emld; 
Gottinga^,  1841 ;  and  Creuzer,  SymboL  ii.  597. 

The  Feast  of  Purim  or  of  Lots  originated  in  ik 
gratitude  of  the  Jews  in  escapng  the  plot  of 
Haman,  designed  for  their  destruction,  it  took 
its  name  from  the  lots  which  were  cast  be^ 
Haman  by  tlie  astrologers,  who  knew  his  hati<<i 
against   Mordecai  and  bis  with  to  destrof  bi* 
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limiljind  natioa  (Esther  iii.  7 ;  iz.  3,  5).    The 
ttut  wu  suggeited  by  Esther  and  Mordecai,  and 
was  celebrated  on  the  13tb,  14th  and  15th  dayi 
of  the  twelfth  month  (Adar).    The  13th  was  a 
fait,  being  the  day  on  which  the  Jews  were  to  have 
been  ddfaroyed ;  and  ^  14th  and  15th  were  a 
feast  held  in  commemoratioo  of  their  deliverance. 
The  fast  is  called  the  Fast  of  Esther,  and  the  feast 
itill  holds  the  name  of  Purim.     Prideaux  (CoiP' 
nex.i  Brown,  Antiq,  i.  575)  styles  it  the  Baccha- 
nalia of  the  Jews. 

Tbe  slaughter  of  Holofemes  by  the  hand  of 
Judith,  the  consequent  defeat  of  the  Assyrians,  and 
the  liberation  of  the  Jews,  were  commemorated  by 
tbe  institution  of  a  festival  (Judith  xiv.  xv). 

The  Feast  of  Dedication  was  appointed  by 
Judas  Biaccabseus,  on  occasion  of  the  purificaticm 
of  the  temple,  and  reconstruction  of  the  altar,  after 
tliey  had  been  polluted  by  Antiochns  Epiphanea. 
The  hatred  of  this  monarch  towards  the  Jews  had 
been  manifested  in  various  ways :  he  forbade  their 
childroi  to  be  circumcised,  restrained  them  in  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  killed  many  who  dis- 
obeyed his  mandates,  burnt  the  books  of  the  law, 
set  up  idolatry,  carried  off  the  altar  of  incense, 
the  shewbrrad*table,  and  the  golden  candlestick, 
with  the  other  vessels  and  treasures  of  the  temple ; 
and  went  to  such  extremes  as  to  sacrifice  a  sow 
upon  tbe  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  build  a  heathen 
altar  on  the  top  of  that  sacred  pile,  and  with  broth 
of  swine*8  flesh  to  sprinkle  the  courts  and  the 
temple  (1    Mace,  i.;    2  Mace,   v.;   Prideaux, 
sub  A.C.  167-8,  170). 

The  new  dedication  took  place  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  ninth  month,  called  Ghisleu,  in  the 
year  before  Christ  170.  This  would  be  in  De- 
cember. The  day  was  chosen  as  being  ^t  on 
which  Antiochus,  three  years  before,  had  polluted 
the  altar  by  heathen  sacrifices. 

The  joy  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been  great 
on  the  occasicm,  and  well  may  they  have  prolonged 
the  observance  of  it  for  eight  days.  A  general 
illumination  formed  a  part  of  the  festival,  whence 
it  obtained  the  name  of  the  Feast  of  Lights. 

In  John  X.  22  this  festival  is  alluded  to  when 
our  Lord  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  Feast 
of  Dedication.  The  historian  marks  the  time  by 
stating  <  it  was  winter.* 

Tbe  festival  *ef  the  Fire'  was  instituted  by 
Nebemiah  to  ounmemorate  the  miraculous  re- 
kindling of  the  altar-fire.  The  circumstances 
are  narnted  in  2  Mace.  i.  18. 

Tbe  defeat  by  Judas  Maceabseus  of  the  Greeks 
when  the  Jews  'smote  off  Nicanor's  head  and 
hia  right  hand  which  he  stretched  out  so  proudly,* 
caused  the  people  to  '  rejoice  greatly,  and  they 
kept  that  day  a  day  of  great  gladness ;  moreover, 
they  ordained  to  keep  yearly  this  day,  being  the 
thirteenth  day  of  Adar' — ^February  or  March  (1 
Mace.  vii.  47). 

Some  other  minor  fasts  and  festivals  may  be 
foand  noticed  in  Brown's  Antiquities,  i.  586; 
And  in  Simon*s  Dictionnaire  de  la  Bible,  art. 
•  F^tea.'— J.  R.  B. 

FESTUS.  Porcius  Festus  was  the  successor 
of  Felix  as  the  Roman  governor  of  Judaea,  to  the 
duties  of  which  office  he  was  appointed  by  the 
emperor  Nero  (Joseph.  AnUq.  xx.  8.  9 ;  De  Bell, 
Jud,  ii.  I.  1)  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (Winer, 
Ilandwbrterbueh,  in  voc.).  One  of  his  first  official 
acts  was  hearing  the  ease  of  the  apostle  Paul, 


who  had  been  left  in  prison  by  his  predecessor. 
He  was  at  least  not  a  thoroughly  corrupt  judge ; 
for  when  the  Jewish  hierarchy  begged  him  to 
send  for  Paul  to  Jerosalem,  and  thus  afford  an 
opportunity  for  his  being  assassinated  on  the  road, 
he  gave  a  refusal,  pnunising  to  investigate  the 
facts  at  CsBsarea,  where  Paul  was  in  custody, 
alleging  to  them, '  it  is  not  the  manner  of  tbe 
Romans  to  deliver  any  man  to  die  before  that  he 
which  is  accused  have  the  accusers  face  to  face, 
and  have  licence  to  answer  fbr  himsdf  concerning 
the  crime  laid  against  him '  (Acts  xxv.  16).  On 
reaching  Cnsarea  he  sent  for  Paul,  heard  what 
he  had  to  say,  ami,  finding  that  the  matters  which 
'.  his  accusers  had  against  him  *  were  *  questions 
of  their  own  superstition,  and  of  one  Jesus  which 
was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be  alive,'  he 
asked  the  apostle  whether  he  was  willing  to  go  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  be  tried,  since  Festus  did 
not  feel  himself  skilled  in  such  an  affair.  Paul, 
doubtless  because  he  was  unwilling  to  put  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  implacable  enemies,  re- 
quested <  to  be  reserved  unto  the  hearing  of 
Augustus,"  and  was  in  consequence  kept  in  cus- 
tody till  Festus  had  an  opportunity  to  send  him 
to  CflDsar.  Agrippa,  however,  with  his  wife  Ber- 
nice,  having  come  to  salute  Festus  on  his  new 
appointment,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  and  *  hear 
the  man.*  Accordingly  Paul  was  brought  before 
Festus,  Agrippa,  and  Bemice,  made  a  famous 
speech,  and  was  declared  innocent.  But  having 
appealed  to  Casar,  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 

Festus,  on  coming  into  Judsea,  found  the 
country  infested  with  robbers,  who  plundered  the 
villages  and  set  them  on  fire;  the  Sicarii  also 
were  numerous.  Many  of  both  classes  were 
captured,  and  put  to  death  by  Festus.  He 
also  sent  forces,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  to  fall 
upon  those  that  had  been  seduced  by  a  certain 
impostor,  who  promised  them  deliverance  and 
freedom  from  the  miseries  they  were  imder  if 
they  would  but  follow  him  as  far  as  the  wilder- 
ness. These  troops  destroyed  both  the  impostor 
and  his  dupes. 

King  .^^ppa  had  built  himself  a  splendid 
dining-room,  which  was  so  placed  that,  as  he 
reclined  at  his  meals,  he  commanded  a  view  of 
what  was  done  in  the  Temple.  The  priests, 
being  displeased,  erected  a  wall  so  as  to  exclude 
the  monarch  s  eye.  On  which  Festus  took  part 
with  Agrippa  against  the  priests,  and  ordered  the 
wall  to  be  pulled  down.  The  priests  appealed 
<o  Nero,  who  suffered  the  wall  to  remain,  being 
influenced  by  his  wife  Poppsea,  *  who  was  a 
religious  woman*  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  8.  11). 
Festus  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  manner  m 
which  Josephus  speaks  is  favourable  to  his  cha- 
racter as  a  governor  (De  Bell,  JutL  iv.  14.  !.) — 

J.  R.B. 

FIGS.     [Fruits.] 

FIG-TREE.    [Tbbnah.] 

FIGURES.     [Types.] 

FIR.       [BBR08H.1 

FIRE.  Besides  the  ordinary  senses  of  the  word 
*  fire,'  which  need  no  explanation,  there  are  other 
uses  of  it  in  Scripture  which  require  to  be  dis- 
criminated. The  destructive  energies  of  this 
element  and  the  torment  which  it  inflicts,  ren- 
dered it  a  fit  symbol  of — 1.  Whatever  does 
damage  and  consumes  (Prov.  xvi.  27 ;  Isa.  ix. 
18); — 2.  Of  severe  trials,  vexations,  and  misfor- 
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tunes  (Zech.  xii.  9;  1  Cor.  in.  13,  15;  1  Pet 
i.  7)  ;---3.  Of  the  punisbmentg  beyond  the  grave 
TMatt.  T.  22 ;  Mark  ix.  44 ;  Rev.  xiv.  10 ;  xxi.  8) 
[Hbll]. 

<  Fire  from  heaven,*  <  fire  of  tlie  Lord/  usually 
denotes  lightning  in  the  Old  Testament;  but, 
when  connected  with  sacrifices,  the  '  fire  of  the 
Lord  *  is  often  to  be  understood  as  die  fire  of  the 
altar,  and  sometimes  the  holocaust  itself  (Exod. 
xxix.  18;  Lev.  i.  9;  ii.  3;  iii.  6,  9;  Num. 
xxviii.  6 ;  I  Sam.  ii.  28 ;  Isa.  xx.  16 ;  Mai.  i.  10). 

The  uses  of  fire  among  the  Hebrews  were 
various : — 

1.  The  domestic  use,  for  cooking,  roasting^ 
and  baking  [Brbao  ;  Fooo]. 

2.  In  winter  they  warmed  themselves  and  their 
apartments  by  <  a  fire  of  coals  *  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22, 
23;  Luke  xxii.  30).  In  the  rooms  it  would 
seem  that  a  brazier  with  charcoal  was  usually 
employed,  as  is  still  the  case  in  western  Asia, 
although  the  ovens  and  fire-places  used  in  baking 
bread  might  have  been,  and  doubtless  were,  as 
now,  often  employed  to  keep  nx)ms  properly 
warm  [Brbao;  Coal]. 

3.  The  religious  use  of  fire  was  for  consuming 
the  victims  on  the  altar  of  bumt-ofiferings,  and  in 
burning  the  incense  on  the  golden  altar :  hence 
the  remarkable  phrase  in  Isa.  xxxi.  9—*  the  Lord, 
whose  fire  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  in  Jeru- 
salem.* 

4.  In  time  of  war  torches  were  often  carried  by 
the  soldiers ;  which  explains  the  use  of  torches  in 
the  attack  of  Gideon  upon  the  camp  of  the  Mi- 
dianites  (Judg.  vii.  6\  This  military  use  of 
torches  was  very  general  among  ancient  nations, 
and  is  alluded  to  by  many  of  their  writers  (Sta- 
tins, Theb,  iv.  5.  7;  Stobseus,  Serm.  p.  194; 
Michaelis,  in  Symbol.  Liter,  Bremem.  iii.  254). 

5.  Burning  criminals  alive  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews ;  but  as  an  addi- 
tional disgrace  the  bodies  were  in  particular  cases 
biunt  after  death  had  been  inflicted  (Josh.  vii. 
25 ;  compare  verse  15) ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  allusions  to  burning  as  a  punishment  are 
to  be  understood,  except  wlwn  the  reference  is  to 
a  foreign  usage,  as  in  Dan.  iii.  22,  24,  sq. 

6.  £i  time  of  war  towns  were  often  destroyed 
by  fire.  This,  as  a  war  usage,  belongs  to  all  times 
and  nations;  but  among  the  Hebrews  there  were 
some  particular  notions  connected  with  it,  as  an 
act  of  strong  abhorrence,  or  of  devotement  to 
abiding  desolation.  The  principal  instances  his- 
torically commemorated  are  the  destruction  by 
fire  of  Jericho  (Josh.  vi.  24);  Ai  (Josh.  viii.  19); 
Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  11^;  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.  27^; 
the  towns  of  the  Beniamites  (Judg.  xx.  48) ;  Zik- 
lag,  by  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam.  xxx.  1)  ;  Jazer, 
by  Pharaoh  (!  Kings  ix.  16);  and  the  temple 
and  palaces  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  Kings  XXV.  9).  Even  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Canaanites  were  burnt  by  the  Israelites,  probably 
on  the  principle  of  precluding  the  possibility  of 
recovery,  by  tne  enemy,  of  instruments  of  strength 
for  which  they  had  themselves  no  use.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  towns  were  fired  in  ancient 
warfare  is  shown  by  tlie  very  numerous  threats  by 
the  prophets  that  the  towns  of  Israel  should  be 
burned  by  their  foreign  enemies.  Some  great 
towns,  not  of  Israel,  are  particularly  named ;  and 
it  would  be  an  interesting  task  to  trace,  as  far  as 
the  materials  exist,  the  fulfilment  of  these  pro- 
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pbecies  in  those  more  marked  examples  ham^ 
tlie  places  thus  threatened  we  find  Daxnssoa  (la. 
xliii.  12,  13),  Gaza,  Tyre,  Teman  (Anw  l7, 
10,  11).  The  temples  and  idols  of  a  conqwRd 
town  or  people  were  very  oSien  burned  by  tbr 
victors,  and  this  was  enjoined  as  a  duty  to  the 
Israelites  (Deut.  viL  5,  25 ;  xiL  13;  xiiL  6;  Ls. 
liii.  12, 13). 

There  were  some  special  r^olatioos  respects^ 
the  use  of  fire  among  the  Inaelites.  Tlie  dm 
remarkable  of  these  was  the  prohibitiofi  to  ligkt 
fire  on  the  Sabbath  (Exod.  xxxiiL  3).  Ai  dit 
primary  design  of  this  law  appears  to  havt  bets 
to  prevent  the  propei  privileges  of  ^  SabbatiHla; 
from  being  lost  to  any  one  through  the  cue  auu 
time  required  in  cooking  victuids  (Kxod.  xtl13^ 
it  is  doubted  whether  the  use  of  fire  for  waraitb  a 
the  Sabbath-day  was  included  in  this  interdictioo. 
In  practice,  it  would  appear  that  the  6re  vu 
never  lighted  or  kept  up  for  cooking  «mi  tie 
Sabbath-day,  and  that  OHisequcntly  there  vm 
no  fires  in  the  houses  during  the  Sabbathi  ol  t> 
greater  part  of  the  year;  but  it  may  be  ooUedn 
tliat,  in  winter,  fires  for  warming  apartment*  vm 
kept  up  from  the  previous  day.  Michselii  -i 
very  much  mistaken  with  respect  to  die  climi^ 
of  Palestine,  in  supposing  that  the  iohsbitass 
could,  without  mucli  discomfort,  dispense  wSx 
fires  for  warmth  during  whiter  (JtfbsducAet  Betk, 
iv.  195\  The  modem  Jews,  although  then  i 
no  cool(ing  in  their  houses,  have  fires  on  tk 
Sabbath-day,  which  are  attended  to  by  a  Chiitfia 
servant ;  or  a  charwoman  is  hired  to  attend  to  ts 
fires  of  several  houses,  which  she  visits  repestcdij 
during  tlie  day. 

Another  law  required  the  damage  done  I19 1 
conflagration  in  the  fields  to  t>e  made  pd 
by  the  party  through  whose  incaution  it  bad  btn 
kindled  (Exod.  xxii.  6>  This  was  a  rooiC  ok^ 
and  necessary  law  in  a  country  where  the  vsm^ 
and  drought  of  summer  socn  render  the  berts? 
and  underwood  highly  combustible,  so  that  i  fa 
once  kindled  ofVen  spreads  most  extensively, » 
produces  disastrous  consequences  (Judg.  ix.  1^- 
XV.  5).  This  law  was  calculated  to  teach  caat»t 
in  the  use  of  fire  to  the  herdsmoi  in  the  6eU 
who  were  the  parties  most  concerned.  And  it  > 
to  be  remembered  that  the  herdsmen  were  geo^ 
rally  substantial  persons,  and  bad  their  ssuttuii 
shepherds,  for  whose  imprudence  they  were  nini' 
res|x>usible.  Still  no  inference  is  to  be  dni£ 
from  this  law  with  regard  to  fires  breaking  oot  3 
towns,  the  circumstances  being  so  very  diilenf:L 

In  the  sacerdotal  services  no  fire  but  that  of  r'' 
altar  of  bumt-ofierings  could  lawfully  be  uml 
That  fire  was  originally  kindled  superaatunU?' 
and  was  ever  after  kept  np.  From  it  the  fa 
used  in  the  censers  for  burning  incense  was  al- 
ways taken ;  and  for  neglecting  this  and  vm 
common  fire,  Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  do^ 
by  '  fire  finom  heaven "  (Lev.  x.  8^  sq. ;  Num.  '^ 
4,  26,  61). 

Respecting  '  passing  through  the  fiie,*  see  Ko- 
1.0CH ;  and  for  the  <  pillar  of  fire,"  see  Exoocs- 

FIRMAMENT  is  the  translation  given  in  ^ 
Authorized  Version  and  the  Vulgate  for  tbe  H^ 
brew  P^pl  rakeeah  (Gen.  L  6),  which  n  wn 
fully  defined  by  OnSim  jnp  (G<n.  i  H- 
15,  17),  that  which  is  distended,  expaDded-i* 
exTianse  of  heaven,  i.  e.  the  visible  aicfa  or  v^ 
of  heaven  resting  on  the  earth. 


FIRST-BORN. 

With  tome  old  utronomera  the  Jkmameni  ii 
the  orb  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  highest  of  all 
the  heavens.  But  in  Scripture  and  in  common 
language,  it  is  used  for  the  middle  regions,  the 
space  or  expanse  appearing  like  an  arch  imme- 
diate! j  above  us  in  the  heavens.  Blany  of  the 
ancients,  and  of  the  modems  also,  account  the 
firmament  a  fluid  substance ;  but  those  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  '  firmament^  must  have  regarded 
it  as  solid,  and  so  we  would  infer  from  G^.  i.  6, 
where  it  forms  the  division  between  water  and 
water. 

Plato,  in  his  Timmt$,  makes  mention  of  the 
risible  heaven  under  the  notion  of  rdtris  (from 
Tfipu,  to  extend),  not  unlike  the  Hebrew  deriva- 
tion. 

The  Hebrews  seem  to  have  considered  the 

Jirmament  as  transparent,  like  a  crystal  or  sajp- 

phire  (Ezek.  i.  22;  Dan.  xii.  3;  Exod.  xxiv.  10; 

Rev.  iv.  6),  thus  making  it  difierent  from  the 

brazen  or  iron  heaven  of  Homer. 

In  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  {!b.e  Jirmament  is 
called  the  eighth  heaven  or  sphere,  with  respect 
to  the  seven  spheres  of  the  planets,  which  it  sur- 
rounds. It  is  supposed  to  have  two  morions, 
a  diurnal  morion  imparted  to  it  by  the  primum 
mobiiey  from  east  to  west,  about  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  another  opposite  morion  from  west  to 
east ;  which  last  is  completed,  according  to  Tycho, 
in  25,412  years;  according  to  Ptolemy,  in 
36,000 ;  and  according  to  Copernicus,  in  25,800 ; 
in  which  rime  the  fixed  stars  return  to  the  same 
points  in  which  they  were  at  the  beginning.  This 
period  is  called  the  Platonic,  or  Great  Year 
[Astronomy]. — E.  M. 

FIRST-BORN.  The  privileges  of  the  first- 
horn  son,  among  the  Hebrews,  are  indicated  under 
Birthright. 

FIRST-FRUITS.  There  are  various  regula- 
rions  in  the  law  of  Moses  respecting  first-fruits, 
which  would  be  of  much  interest  to  us  could  we, 
in  every  case,  discern  the  precise  object  in  view. 
No  doubt  the  leading  object,  as  far  as  regards  the 
offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  God,  was,  that  all  the 
after-fruits  and  after-gatherings  might  be  conse- 
crated in  and  through  them ;  and  it  was  not  less 
the  dictate  of  a  natural  impulse  that  the  first- 
fruits  should  be  oflered  to  God  in  testimony  of 
thankfulness  for  his  bounties.  Hence  we  find  some 
analogous  custom  among  most  nations  in  which 
material  oflferings  were  used.  There  are,  however, 
some  particulars  in  the  Mosaical  regulations  which 
these  considerations  do  not  adequately  explain. 

1.  First-Fruits  of  Fruit-trrrs.  It  was 
directed  that  the  first-fruits  of  every  tree  whose 
fruit  was  used  for  food,  should,  for  the  first  three 
years  of  bearing,  be  counted  *  uncircumcised,^  and 
regarded  as  unclean  (Lev.  xix.  23,  24).  It  was 
unlawful  to  sell  them,  to  eat  them,  or  to  make 
any  benefit  of  them.  It  was  only  in  the  fourth 
year  of  bearing  that  they  were  accounted  *  holy,* 
and  the  fruit  of  that  year  was  made  an  ofiering  of 
first-fruits,  and  was  either  given  to  the  priests 
(Nam.  xviiL  12, 13),  or,  as  the  Jews  themselves 
understand,  was  eaten  by  the  owners  of  it 
*  before  the  Lord,  at  Jerusalem,*  as  was  the 
case  with  second  tithe.  After  the  fourth  year 
all  frnits  of  trees  were  available  for  use  by  the 
owner.  As  the  general  principle  of  the  law  was, 
that  only  that  which  was  perfect  should  be  used 
in  offerings,  it  is  an  obnous  inference  that  the 
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fruits  of  trees  were  considered  imperfect  until  the 
fourth  year;  and  if  so,  the  law  may  have  had  the 
ulterior  c^ject  of  excluding  from  use  crude,  im- 
mature, and  therefore  unwholesome  fruits.  Mi- 
chael is  (iii.  267-8),  indeed,  finds  a  benefit  to  the 
trees  themselves  in  this  regulation :  *  The  econo- 
mical object  of  the  law  is  very  striking.  Every 
gardener  will  teach  us  not  to  let  fruit-trees  bear 
in  their  earliest  years,  but  to  pluck  off  the  blos- 
soms; and  for  this  reason,  tnat  they  will  thus 
thrive  the  better,  and  bear  more  ahundanUy  after- 
wards, since,  if  we  may  not  taste  the  fruit  the  first 
three  years,  we  shall  be  the  more  disposed  to  pinch 
off  the  blossoms,  and  the  son  will  learn  to  do  this 
of  his  father.  The  very  expression  "  to  reg^d  them 
as  uncircumcised,'*  suggests  the  propriety  of  pinch- 
ing them  off;  I  do  not  say  cutting  them  off, 
bemuse  it  is  generally  the  hand  and  not  a  knife 
that  is  employed  in  the  operation.* 

2.  First-Fruits  op  trb  Yearly  Incrbasb. 
Of  these  there  were  two  kinds — 1.  The  first-fruits 
in  the  sheaf  (Lev.  xxiii.  10).  2.  The  first- 
fruits  in  the  two  vxxve-loaves  (Lev.  xxiii.  17). 
These  two  bounded  the  harvest,  that  in  the  sheaf 
being  offered  at  the  b^inning  of  the  harvest,  upon 
the  15th  of  the  month  Nisan ;  the  other  at  the  end 
of  the  harvest,  on  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  These 
two  are  both  called  JllfilJII  tenuptioth,  *  shake  or 
wave^fferings.*  3,  The  first  of  the  dtrngh,  being 
the  twenty- fourth  part  thereof,  which  was  given  to 
the  priests  (Num.  xv.  20);  and  this  kind  of 
offering  was  not  n^lected  even  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh,  x.  37).  4.  The  first-fruits 
of  the  threshing-floor.  These  two  last  are  called 
jniDnn  tentmothy  or  *  heave-offerings ;'  the  one, 
the  *  heave-offering  of  the  threshing-floor,*  the  other 
'the  heave-offering  of  the  dough.*  The  words 
tenuphoth  and  terumoth  both  signify  'shake- 
offering,*  *  heave*offering,*  or  *  wave-offering  ;*  but 
with  the  difference  that  the  terumoth  was  ofiered  by 
a  waving  of  elevation,  moving  the  oblation  upward 
and  downward,  to  signify,  as  we  are  told,  that 
Jehovah  was  the  God  both  of  the  heaven  and  earth ; 
but  the  tenuphoth  was  offered  by  waving  of  agita- 
tion, to  and  fro,  from  the  right  hand  to  the  lef^, 
from  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south ;  which  if 
alleged  to  have  been  in  the  way  of  an  acknow- 
ledgment tliat  Jehovah  was  the  Lord  of  the  whole 
world  (See  Godwyn's  Moses  and  Aaron^  vi.  2. 
pp.  214,  215;  also,  Lewis's  Origines^  i.  143-146). 

The  oblation  of  the  first-fruits  of  the  threshing- 
floor  was  distinguished  by  the  Jewish  writers  into 
two  sorts.  The ^rt^  of  these  was  the  first-fruits  of 
seven  things  only,  namely,  wheat,  barley,  grapes^ 
figs,  pomegranates,  olives,  and  dates.  These  the 
Talmudists  distinguish  by  the  name  of  BikAurim, 
which  signifies  *  the  choicest  part,*  or,  what  was 
first  ripe.  The  treatise  or  section  bearing  that 
title  in  the  Talmud  contains  all  the  regulations  by 
which  practical  effect  was  given,  or  sought  to  be 
given,  to  the  law.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  owner 
was  at  liberty  to  bring  in  what  quantity  he  pleased 
as  first-fruits ;  but  in  gathering,  he  always  bound 
about  with  rushes  the  portions  he  designed  for  the 
priests,  and  said,  *  Let  this  be  for  the  first-fruits.* 
The  second  sort  consisted  of  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
whatever  other  produce  was  fit  for  the  support  of 
human  life,  under  this  class  of  first-fruits  was 
included  the  first  of  the  fleece,  by  which  the  priests 
were  provided  with  clothes,  as  by  the  other  offer- 
ings with   food.     The  hair  of  goats,  which  are 
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■horn  in  the  Eait,  was  included  onder  this  dcDO- 
minatioa. 

The  fint-fniits  were  brought  op  to  Jenualem 
with  great  ]joaip  and  ceremony.  All  tiie  people 
of  a  given  district  anembled  <m  an  appointed  day 
in  one  of  the  towns,  and  lodged  in  the  streets.  On 
the  following  morning  the  chief  of  the  party  gave 
the  signal  £w  departure  in  the  words,  *  Arise,  let 
ns  go  to  Zion,  to  the  house  of  tiie  Lord  our  God  V 
An  ox,  destined  for  a  thank-oflering,  went  before 
them,  with  gilded  harm,  and  an  olive  crown  upon 
his  head ;  and  a  pipe  was  also  played  belbie  them 
as  they  marched  on,  laden  with  the  finest  poducts 
of  their  land.  When  they  drew  nigh  to  Jerusalem 
they  'crowned  their  first-fruits,*  that  is,  they 
adorned  the  baskets  with  flowers,  and  arranged 
their  offerings  so  as  to  make  the  most  adrantageous 
and  imposing  display  on  entering  the  city.  On 
coming  nearer,  the  chief  men,  high  officers,  and 
treasurer  of  the  temple,  came  forth  to  meet  them 
and  receive  them  with  honour ;  and  as  they  went 
by,  all  the  workmen  of  the  city  stood  up  and  sa- 
luted them,  saying,  '  O,  our  brethren,  inhabitants 

of  the  city  N j  ye  are  welcome.*    The  pipe 

still  played  till  the  party  came  to  the  mount  of 
the  temple;  every  one  then,  however  high  or 
noble,  took  his  own  basket  upon  his  riioulder,  and 
went  forward  till  he  came  to  the  court  of  the 
temple.  The  Levites  then  sang,  *  1  will  extol  thee, 
O  Lord,  because  thou  hast  exalted  me,  and  hast 
not  made  mine  enemies  to  rqoice  over  me.*  The 
offerer,  having  the  basket  still  upon  his  shoulder, 
then  began  to  recite  the  passage,  *  I  profess  this 
day/  &C.  (Deut.  xxvi.  3-10) ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  nut,  '  A  Syrian  ready  to  perish  was  my 
father,*  be  took  down  the  ba^et  from  his  shoulder 
and  paused,  while  the  priest  waved  the  offering 
before  the  altar ;  the  rest  of  the  paaage  was  then 
recited ;  ailer  which  the  offerer  placed  the  basket  of 
offerings  before  tlie  altar,  wonhipped  God,  and 
went  out  It  was  usual  with  those  who  were 
liberally  disposed  to  hang  turtleKloves  or  pigeons 
about  their  tMiskets,  and  these  formed  part  of  the 
offering.  As  each  offering  was  left  in  the  basket, 
that  receptacle  formed,  in  fact,  a  beneficial,  though 
not  a  ceremonial  part  of  the  oflering,  and  the  Tal- 
mudists  tell  us  of  princes  who,  for  that  reason, 
presented  their  offenngs  in  baskets  of  gold.  The 
first-fruits  became  the  propeity  of  the  course  of 
priests  which  was  in  actual  service.  The  party 
who  brought  them  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night 
following  his  offering  in  Jerusalem,  but  was  at 
liberty  to  return  home  the  ensuing  morning. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  and  some  other  of  the 
apparently  onerous  obligations  o(  the  law,  cannot 
be  properly  appreciated  or  understood  when  re- 
garded in  the  '  dry  light  *  of  abstract  duties  or 
exactions.  They  were  surrounded  by  engaging 
and  picturesque  associations,  calculated  to  inake 
their  observance  a  matter  of  pride  and  pleasure  to 
all  the  parties  concerned. 

FISH  (n  doff  ;  Gr.  ijd^s.  Gen.  ix.  2 ;  Num. 
xi.  22;  Jonah  iL  1,  10;  Matt.  vii.  10;  xir.  17; 
XV.  34;  Luke  v.  6;  John  xxi.  6,  8,  11).  Fishes, 
strictly  so  called,  that  is,  oviparous,  vertebrated, 
cold-blooded  animals,  breathing  water  by  means 
of  gills  or  branchie,  and  generally  provided  with 
fins,  are  not  unfreqiiently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  but  never  specifically.  In  the  Mosaic  law 
(Lev.  xi.  9-12),  the  species  proper  for  food  are  dis- 
tinguished by  haring  scales  and  fins,  while  those 


witfaoot  fcalei  are  hdd  to  be 
ibre  rejected.  The  law  may  have  giiei  w  ti 
nme  casuistry,  as  many  fishes  have  scsk^v^ 
though  impereeptible  when  fint  caught,  SRnn 
apparent  aiter  the  skin  is  in  the  least  dried.  Tit 
species  which  were  known  to  the  HefaRn,  m  a 
least  to  tiioee  who  dwek  on  the  coast,  bkj  kM 
been  rery  numerous,  became  the  osnalcanati 
the  Mediterranean  sets  in,  with  a  gnat  dqii 
of  water,  at  the  Straita  of  Gibnhar,  mA  fm 
eastward  on  the  African  side  until  the  dnbtf 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  begin  to  torn  it  tmmdits 
north :  it  continues  in  that  directiao  skng  ^ 
Syrian  shores,  and  fislls  into  a  broken  coone  (sh 
when  tuming  westward  on  the  Cypriso  m 
Cretan  coasts.  Every  spring,  widi  the  sai'iR> 
turn  towards  the  north,  innumerable  Xxoe^i 
littoral  species,  having  passed  the  winter  in  ■ 
offings  of  Western  Africa,  retum  uutthwsid  k 
spawning,  or  are  impelled  in  that  directitB  t_ 
other  unknown  laws.  A  small  part  only  sfcai 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Spain  and  Poftns. 
towards  the  British  Channel,  while  the  main  1»CB 

pass  chiefly  into  the  Mediterranean,  foOov  a 
general  current,  and  do  not  break  into  more  k* 
tered  families  until  they  have  swept  nnoda 
shores  of  Palestine.    The  Pelapan,  or  tmly  d«a 
sea  fishes,  in  common  with  the  indigenous  speoa 
remain  the  whole  year,  or  come  about  midsinimft 
and  follow  an  uncertain  coarse  mote  in  the  oo* 
and  towards  the  deepest  waten.     Off  Niee  al* 
Risso  {IchatyoL  de  Nice)  found  and  doo^ 
315  species ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  bdiff 
that  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  would  pndse 
at  least  as  great  a  number.     The  name  of  ^ 
latter  place,  indeed,  is  derived  from  the  Fbooiac 
word  &h,  and  it  is  the  oldest  fisbing-establiflfaBa: 
for  commercial  purposes  known  in  history,  h- 
dustry  and  security  alone  are  wanting  to  m^ 
die  same  locality  again  a  flouridung  {dace  io  a 
respect    The  Hebrews  had  a  more  imperfcct  e- 
quaintance  with  the  species  foand  in  the  RedSa 
whither,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  majority  of  to 
found  in  the  Indian  Ocean  resort.    Beside  thot: 
Egyptthey  had  anciently  eaten  tboseof  the  N& 
subsequently  those  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias  ss^  < 
the  riven  &lling  into  the  Jordan ;  and  they  off  i 
have  been  acquainted  with  species  of  other  W 
of  the  Orontes,  and  even  of  the  Euphratek    1^1 
supply,  however,  of  this  article  of  food,  whicb  a 
Jewish  people  appear  to  have  consumed  Isifnf 
came  chiefly  from  the  Mediterranean ;  sad  * 
have  the  authority  of  Neh.  xiii.  16,  for  tbe^ 
that  Phoenicians  of  Tyre  actually  rended  s 
Jerusalem  as  dealers  in  fish;  which  mnt  krt 
led  to  an  exchange  of  that  commodity  kt  otf 
and  cattle.    Those  which  might  be  eaten,  bees* 
they  had  scales  and  fins,  were  among  the  v^ 
nutritious  and  common,  probably  such  u  *^ 
abound  on  the  coast ;  being  genera  of  P^rn^ 
Seuenida,  and  other  families.     It  is  difficub  > 
select  the  most  interesting  of  these,  and  to  pii^ 
them  out  with  other  names  than  are  sfa«Ja»^ 
scientific,  because  many  are  unknovo  «  ^ 
coasts,  and  others  have  names  indeed,  bat  w? 
all  repetitions  of  such  as  occur  in  Eiq;ls]iil,  i^ 
out  being  of  the  same  species.  The  bert  estsk*' 
hitherto  attempted  is  in  Kitto^s  Polish  vol.  l  ; 
to  which  numerous  additions  might  be  iBsde«  v 
that  it  appears  preferable  to  give  here  ody  <  I*" 
necal  outline,  with  someexoeptionsailstfcra^ 
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important  gpeciea.  Taking  the  Cuyieriamyitem  for 
our  guides  we  hare  of  the  Percida,  or  perch  tribes, 
both  in  tfaie  aeas  and  riyersof  Pakitine  and  Egypt, 
lereral  species  of  perch  (Perca)  properlj  so  called ; 
LtUes  cakarifeTy  or  pCTch  of  the  Nile,  once  held 
lacred  at  Latopolis ;  Basse  (Labrax),  of  which  the 
L.  Lvpui  ascends  the  fresh  water  of  rivers,  and 
anciently  brought  an  incredible  price  at  Rome, 
if  caught  in  the  Tiber  above  a  certain  bridge, 
md  weighed  somewhat  heavy.  It  frrauents  the 
vhole  circle  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea. 
Silloffo  sihama  of  the  Red  Sea,  known  by  the 
Oriental  Prankish  name  of  leeche^  transferred  fimn 
the  Mediterranean  side,  where  it  is  bestowed  upon 
two  species  of  the  cod-fish  family,  because  all 
these  species  are  of  exquisite  flavour ;  though  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  these,  like  many  others 
baving  very  small  scales,  were  considered  ad- 
missible in  the  Hebrew  market.  A  proportion  of 
the  eight  or  ten  species  of  Merrow  (^Serranua\  and 
Barbers  (^Anthias)  may  have  been  held  similarly 
objectionable.  The  Sphyreena,  or  barracuta  of 
the  Mediterranean ;  surmullets  (MuUtu)y  several 
species  of  gurnard  (Triffld),  and  of  flying  gurnard 
(Dtictyloptertu)y  frequent  the  seas  of  Palestine. 
But  ScisBnoid  and  Sparoid  genera  ofier  the  greatest 
number  of  species,  and  are  particularly  alnindant 
in  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  coming  in  troop 
at  certain  seasons.  They  are  edible,  and  mostly 
resplendent  irith  large  scales.  Scuma  vmbra 
(Aquilaf),  or  great  sea-bream,  sometimes  near 
seven  feet  l(mg  ;  Corvma  acuma  nigrtiy  Umbrina 
cirrhoaa,  &c.  The  Sparoids  of  the  Levant  con- 
tain several  species  of  Sargua  (sheepsheads), 
Chrytophrii  ^gutheads),  Pagrutj  at  rosy  Spams  ; 
Pageliu,  among  whica  the  celebrated  Pag.  Mor- 
fnyrut  runs  up  the  Nile ;  Dentex  mahaena  and 
D.  harak  of  the  Red  Sea ;  several  species  of 
•Boops  and  CrerreSy  at  rock-fish ;  Oerres  ayena, 
&c. 

Next  we  bare  the  great  tribe  of  ScomberieUe, 
or  mackerels,  with  numerous  genera,  and  still 
more  abundant  species,  frequenting  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  prodigious  numbers,  and  mostly  excel- 
lent for  the  table;  but,  being  often  without  per- 
ceotible  scales,  they  may  have  been  of  question- 
able use  to  the  Hebrews.  All  the  species  resort  to 
the  deep  seas,  and  foremost  of  them  is  the  genus 
Thymwt,  our  tunny,  a  name  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  Hebrew  or  Phosnician  \T)  than 
[Whalb].  It  is  abundant  at  certain  seasons  in 
wie  offing  of  every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  is 
inost  successfully  pursued  in  the  western  part  and 
About  SicOy,  and  is  frequently  seen  on  tne  coasts 
of  Candia  and  Cyprus.  The  three  or  four  species 
which  enter  or  remain  in  the  seas  of  the  Levant, 
commonly  called  Bonnetos  and  Albicores,  are  all 
observed  to  delight  in  moving  against  the  current. 
Of  this  family,  but  less  frequent,  is  the  great 
sword-fish  (X^Aios),  oflenest  seen  to  the  eastward 
of  Sicily.  The  genus  Scomber  (mackerel,  pro- 
perly so  called)  oflers  two  or  three,  and  of  the 
^*cad  {Caranx)  at  least  six  species.  Both  are 
^ry  numerous  in  their  seasons.  Among  them 
Caranx  petaurUta  (skipjack)  is  often  seen 
wancing  on  the  calm  surface  of  deq)  water,  and 
even  in  shore  about  Tyre  and  Sidon ;  but  Seriola 
»peciosa  belongs  to  the  Red  Sea.  Omitting  spe- 
cies of  the  Auxia,  Sarda,  Cibiumy  and  Naucrates, 
^  puot-fish,  found  in  every  sea,  we  may  name 
isomer  AlexandrmM,  6imel-el-Bahr,  or  camel- 
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fish  of  the  Arabs ;  SiromateuaJkUola,  most  com- 
mon an  the  Barbary  and  Syrian  shores ;  the  genus 
CoryphtBna  (dolphin  of  seamen),  whereof  Cor, 
Hippurua  is  often  noriced  chasing  the  flying-fish 
(^Exoccttua)  off  Cyprus;  and  there  are  several 
other  subgenera  belonging  to  this  family  in  every 
part  of  the  Levantine  seas. 

Passing  without  notice  a  great  number  of  less 
important  genera,  we  come  to  the  Mugiloid  family 
{MugiUda),    The  sea-mullets  {Mugily  properly 
so  called)  afford  at  least  five  species,  ana  among 
these  the  real  Mugil  Cepkalua  is  one  found  all 
round  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Alexandria,  and  is  valuable  in  every  part  of  the 
Mediterranean.    There  are  besides  several  others 
in  both  seas.   Many  species  of  other  families  exist 
on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  but  are  of  no  general 
importance,  excepting,  perhaps,  one  of  the  genus 
Lophitia,  or  seardevil  (fishing-frog,  or  angler), 
reaching  in  the  Mediterranean  to  five  feet  in  length; 
and  anodier  species  in  the  Red  and  Eastern  seas, 
little  less :  both  are  hideous  monsters  in  appear^ 
ance,  with  the  mouth  of  sufficient  width  to  swal- 
low their  own  bulk.    They  have  teotacula  or  fili- 
form appendages  <m  the  bead ;  and  in  hot  seas 
they  crawl  over  rocks  and  in  ^e  sands  partially 
above  water.    It  seems  that  one  of  this  genus,  the 
Kapa  Moramola  of  Malabar,  is  typical  of  Vislinou 
in  his  avatar  of  Matsya,  when  he  is  fabled,  under 
the  form  of  a  fish,  to  have  drawn  the  ark  of  Noah 
by  the  filaments  on  his  bead  to  the  mountain  of 
Nanbundana,  the  Ararat  of  Hindu  legends.   The 
idol  is  still  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Jugger-nat, 
or  Somnauth,  in  the  likeness  of  a  Lophius,  almost 
obliterated  in  the  carving  so  that  it  resembles  a 
human  fist,  having  a  wide  mouth  at  the  knuckles, 
with  a  nose  and  eyes  on  the  back.     Such  was  the 
image  which  Mahmoud,  sultan  of  Ghizni,  shattered 
in  1 025,  and  (bund  to  be  a  receptacle  of  riches.  That 
of  Poor>Bunda  bears  the  same  shape ;  and  the  figure 
at  the  black  pagoda  of  Juggemauth  still  retains 
some  traits  of  die  primitive  legend,  though  de- 
formed by  others  still  more  absurd ;  but  they  serve 
to  trace  one  of  the  many  pagan  reminiscences  of 
the  TOtriarch  Noah,  and  form  another  version  of 
the  Philistine  Dagon. 

Among  other  families  of  fishes  not  yet  adverted 
to,  the  labroid  (Labrid^t,  Wrasse  of  Pennant) 
abounds  in  genera  and  species ;  as  also  the  Scartta 
(parrotpfish),  whereof  two  species  at  least  frequent 
the  seas  of  Alexandria,  Crete,  and  Cyprus.  Scarua 
viridia  and  Scarua  CretenaUy  one  of  which,  no 
doubt,  was  the  green  specimen  which  Dr.  Clarke 
did  not  recognise  at  Jaf&  when  shown  him  by  an 
Arab  :  the  Cretan  species  was  once  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  among  Roman  epicures  to 
cause  an  officer  of  high  rank  to  be  sent  with  a 
squadron  of  vessels  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
and  conveying  a  certain  number  of  living  fish  to 
stock  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.  Genera  of  carps  (Cy- 
prinidee)  are  particularly  abundant  in  the  fresh 
waters  of  Asia.  It  was  from  thence  Europe  and 
England  obtained  them.  Among  these  the  orfe 
is  still  deemed  sacred  at  Orfah  (Ur  of  Scripture  f ), 
where  numbers  are  kept  in  the  piscina  of  the 
mosque  dedicated  to  Abraham.  Of  pikes  {Eao- 
cidce)  are  found  chiefly  marine  genera,  such  as 
gar-fish  (Belone),  mackerel-jack  {SconU>er  Eaox), 
and  Balahoo  (Hemiramphua),  to  which  may  be 
added  flying  fish  (Exoc€ttua)y  all  frequenting  the 
Syrian  coast    After  these  may  be  ranged  the 
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genus  Mormyms,  wheraof  the  gpecies,  amountixig 
to  six  or  tevea,  are  almost  exclusively  tenants  of 
the  Nile  and  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and  held  among 
the  most  palatable  fish  which  the  fresh  waters  pro- 
duce. One  species,  Mormyrua  Oxyrinchus,  was 
worshipped  by  the  idolatrous  Egyptians. 

Cat  or  Sheat-fish  (SilurieUe),  with  firom  two 
to  eight  barbels  at  the  mouth,  are  a  family  of 
numerous  genera,  all  of  which,  excef^ng  the 
LoricaruPj  are  destitute  of  a  scaly  covering,  and 
are  consequoitly  unclean  to  the  Hebrews ;  and 
some  species  are  said  to  be  poisonous  or  electrical. 
Several  of  ttiem  were  held  by  the  ancient  Gentile 
nations,  and  by  some  of  the  modem,  in  high  esti- 
mation, such  as  the  black  fish  (^Simak-eliutoad) 
of  Aleppo,  probably  Silurus  Clarias  Gronovii,  the 
shilbe  of  the  Nile,  and  several  others.  Of  sal- 
mons {Salmonitke)  Myletes  dentex,  or  Hassel- 
guistif  belongs  to  the  best  edible  fishes  of  the 
Nile;  and  Clupeida  (herrings),  beside  a  specie 
of  shad  {Alo8a\  offer  several  delicate  sardines 
(^Eugratdis),  abundant  on  the  coast  of  Africa ; 
and  the  fierce  bechir  (Polyptertu)  of  the  Nile  is 
praised  for  the  table.  Next  follow  the  cod  or 
gadoid  species  {Gadidte),  already  partially  noticed, 
being,  besides  several  others,  sucn  as  Merluccius 
Lepidion,  present  about  Tyre.  Pleuronectes,  or 
flat-fish,  found  off  the  Egyptian  coasts,  and  eel- 
shaped  genera,  bred  abundantly  in  tiie  lakes  of 
the  Delta.  Finally,  there  are  the  cartilaginous 
orders,  where  we  find  the  file-fish  (genus  Batistes), 
having  a  species  (B,  VettUa)  in  the  waters  of  the 
Nile ;  and  true  chondropterygians,  containing  the 
sharks,  nimierous  in  genera  and  species,  both  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea.  We  notice  only 
Carcharitis  LamiOy  the  white  or  raging  shark, 
often  found  of  enormous  sixe  off  Alexandria,  and 
always  attended  by  several  pilot-fish  (Naucratea), 
and  the  saw-fish  (Pristia  Antiquorum),  most 
dreaded  by  the  pearl-fishers  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  which  has  been  seen  in  the  Red  Sea  pursuing 
its  prey  even  into  the  surf,  with  such  force  and 
Telocity  that,  on  one  occasion,  half  of  a  fish  cut 
asunder  by  the  saw  flew  on  shore  at  the  feet  of  an 
officer  while  employed  in  the  surveying  service. 
On  rays  we  shall  only  add  that  most  of  the  genera 
are  represented  by  species  in  either  sea,  and  in  par- 
ticular the  sting  rays  (  Trigon),  and  electric  rays 
(Torpedo),  with  which  we  close  our  general  review 
of  the  class,  although  many  interesting  remarks 
might  be  subjoined,  all  tending  to  clear  up  exist- 
ing misconceptions  respecting  fishes  in  general — 
such  as  that  cetaceans,  or  the  whale  tribe,  belong 
to  them ;  and  the  misapplication  of  the  term  when 
tortoises  and  oysters  are  denominated  fish  ;  for  the 
error  is  general,  and  the  Arabs  even  include  lizards 
in  the  appellation. 

Thougu  the  Egyptian  priesthood  abstained  from 
their  use,  all  the  other  castes  dwelling  in  the  valley 
of  the  Nile  chiefly  subsisted  on  the  fish  of  the  river, 
while  they  capriciously  abhorred  those  of  the  sea. 
There  was  a  caste  of  fishermen ;  and  allusicm  to 
the  artificial  reservoirs  and  fish-ponds  of  Egypt 
occurs  in  the  Prophets  (Isa.  xix.  8-10). 

But  the  Hebrews  could  draw  only  a  small 
supply  from  the  lake  of  Tiberias  and  the  affluents 
of  tne  Jordan.  On  the  coast  the  great  sea-fisheries 
were  in  the  slack  waters,  within  the  dominion  of 
thePhcenicians,  who  must  have  sent  the  supply  into 
the  interior  in  a  cured  or  salted  state ;  although  the 
fact  involvei  the  question  how  far  in  tiiat  condition, 
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coming  out  of  Pagan  band^  drnfmnptimbyi 
Hebrew  was  strictly  lawful :  perhaps  it  mty  bep^ 
sumed  that  national  wants  haia  sufficient  iniiiaa 
to  modify  the  law.  The  art  of  curiog  fiab  vs 
well  understood  in  Egypt,  and  unquestunsUy  x 
Phoenicia,  since  that  industrious  nation  hid  acij 
establishments  for  the  purpose  at  the  Golden  Bm 
or  Byzantium,  at  Portus  Symbolomm  in  T»z 
Chersonesus,  and  even  at  Calpe  (Bisephsatt.a 
the  present  bay  of  Gibraltar.  W  ith  regard  to  oe 
controversy  respecting  the  prophet  Jonah  krat 
been  swallowed  by  a  huge  sea-monster  [Whau^ 
it  may  be  observed  that  great  cetaceaiu  occs  s 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  great  shsrki,  ei 
that,  in  a  case  whore  the  miraculous  interra^ia 
of  Almighty  power  is  manifest,  learned  tri&i 
about  the  jKresoice  of  a  mysticete^  or  the  disDO- 
sions  of  its  gullet,  is  out  of  place. , 

The  form  of  a  fish  (Notius  Poseidon)  w»,fm 
remote  ages,  a  type  or  protective  dominion,  visk 
the  symbolizing  spirit  of  the  ancients  cauted « 
pass  into  Christianity ;  as  appears  from  EoKt^ 
(Life  qf  Constantine),  and  St.  Augustioeoa 
Civitate  Dei),  On  the  walls  of  the  oldest  aa- 
combs  of  Rome  the  represaitatioo  of  the  IX9G 
is  frequently  discernible,  and  always  inteqmei 
as  an  emblem  of  the  Saviour. 

Bochart's  conclusions  (Depisce  Tobite,  p"4\ 
respecting  the  fish  which  assailed  Tobit,  are  UtiL] 
inadmissible.  Silunts  Giants  is  not  a  fiib  kmt 
in  South  Western  Asia ;  but  it  may  be  voitb  » 
ticing  that  the  Seesar  of  the  Indus  is  a  ctoooCit- 
proliably  of  the  genus  Gavialy  which  grcnrt  ts « 
great  size,  is  eaten,  and  has  a  gall-bladder,  £- 
used  to  cure  obstinate  wounds  and  deflactka 
Whether  any  great  saurian  now  ascends  iht  Eb- 
phrates  or  Tigris  may  be  a  question ;  but  ss  tki 
animals  in  the  East  are  ranked  with  fiib,  xi 
pass  from  fresh  water  into  salt,  they  are  probtL* 
still  found  along  the  whole  southern  coatfd 
Persia,  and  may  anciently  have  frequented  ^ 
rivers  in  question.  We  notice  these  parttcalv 
as  they  answer  the  conditions  of  Tobit*s  fiib  jub 
completely  than  any  other  hitherto  pointed  oat- 

c.as 

FITCHES.    [Kbtsach.] 
FLAG.     [AcHu.] 

FLAGON  (n^;  Sept  Aiy«or>  r» 
word  thus  rendered  in  the  English  Bibles  (3  Sd 
vi.  19;  1  Chron.  xvi.  3;  Hos.  ui.  1 ;  Cant.  iLi 
means  rather  a  cake,  especially  of  dried  6pf 
raisins,  pressed  into  a  particular  form  [Facm/ 

FLAX.      [PiSHTBH.] 

FLEA  (KTjS,  pulex  irrUans,  Cla»  apteft 
Linn.;  siphonaptera,  Latr.;  ctphanaptera,!^. 
occurs  only  1  Sara.  xxiv.  14 ;   xxvi.  20,  ^s'nf^ 
David  thus  addresses  his  persecutor  Saul  it  ^ 
cave  of  AduUam :  <  After  whom  is  the  kio^  ^ 
Israel  come  out  t  after  whom  dost  thou  pono^- 
— after  a  flea  ;*  '  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  ^ 
to  seek  a  flea  T    In  both  these  passages  oar  tisS' 
lation  omits  the  force  of  the   word  IfTKi  ^^ 
is  found  in  the  Hebrew  of  each :  thus,  *  to  poW 
after,  to  seek  one  or  a  single  flea.*    In  the  fav^ 
passage  the  Septuagint  preserves  it — if^iAAi*^^ 
m  the  latter  it  omits  all  mentioD  of  the  flei;  ''^ 
reads  KaAi^  KteraSU^u  6    wwerucifo^  ^  .^ 
tpttriy  *as  the  owl  hunteth  on  the  moan^ 
But  another  Gkeek  version  in  die  Heof^  ^ 
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l^AXor  ha.  The  Valgate  presenres  the  word  in 
>oth  passages,  ptdieem  unum,  David's  allusion 
o  the  flea  displays  gr^t  address.  It  is  an  appeal 
bunded  upon  the  immense  disparity  between 
Saul  as  the  king  of  Israel,  and  himself  as  the 
x>or  contemptible  object  of  the  monarch's  labori> 
ma  pursuit.  Hunting  a  flea  is  a  comparison,  in 
ttlier  ancient  writings,  for  much  labour  expended 
o  secure  a  worthless  result. 

Although  this  insect  has  been  used  as  a  po- 
Tular  emblem  for  insignificance,  yet,  when  consi- 
lered  by  itself,  it  has  high  claims  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  naturalist  Even  to  the  naked  eye 
there  is  something  pleasing  in  its  appearance,  and 
elegant  in  its  postures ;  but  it  is  indebted  to  the 
7ticro*cope  for  our  acquaintance  with  the  flexible, 
lighly  polished,  and  ever  clean  suit  of  armour  in 
irhich  it  is  encased  cap-€hpiey  its  finely-arched 
leck,  large  beautiful  eye,  antennae,  muscular 
ointed  legs,  its  piercer  and  sucker — forming  one 
nost  complicated  instrument — ^the  two  long, 
looked,  sharp  claws,  in  which  its  legs  severally 
^rminate.  The  agility  of  the  flea  places  it  at  the 
lead  of  all  the  leaping  insects,  when  its  strength 
s  considered  in  relation  to  its  size,  it  being  able  to 
leap,  unaided  by  wings,  200  times  its  own  length, 
[t  was  certainly  with  misplaced  wit  that  Aris- 
nphanes  (Nub.  145)  endeavoured  to  ridicule 
Socrates  for  having  measured  tf^AXay  ^dffovs 
IaXocto  robs  oMis  viSaSi  *  how  many  of  its  own 
lengths,  at  one  spring,  a  flea  can  hop.*  Such  is 
he  happy  change  in  the  state  of  science  that 
)hilofiopherB  have  since  done  &is  with  impunity : 
hey  have  also  traced  the  interesting  career  of  this 
nsect  fwm  the  round  smooth  egg  deposited  on 
he  creatures  that  can  afford  food  to  the  larva, 
ailing  down  through  the  hair  to  the  skin ;  the 
(hining  pearl-coloured  active  larva,  feeding  on 
he  scurfy  surface  of  the  cuticl^  rolling  itself  into 
a  ball  when  disturbed ;  the  cocoon  or  silken  bag 
which  it  spins  around  itself;  and  its  re-appearance 
as  a  perfect  insect  It  is  more  than  lilcely  that 
the  flea,  besides  participating  in  the  happiness  of 
a.11  animated  nature,  and  supplying  a  link  in 
the  universal  chain  of  being,  as  well  as  serving 
the  incidental  use  ofchastisinguncleanliness,  may 
also,  along  with  many  other  tribes  of  insects, 
lerve  the  purpose  of  the  tcavengery  in  clearing 
away  some  source  of  disease  (see  Guvier's  AnimcU 
Kingdom,  Lond.  1834,  art  Pulex).  Linnieus 
baa  assigned  a  personal  service  to  mankind  to 
lome  otlker  insects,  with  which  popular  associa- 
tions are  even  less  pleasing,  but  which  unerringly 
apiiear  where  the  habits  of  mankind  render  their 
t^resence  needful.  Owing  to  the  habits  of  the 
lower  orders,  fleas  abound  so  profusely  in  Syria, 
especially  during  die  spring,  in  the  streets  and 
dusty  bazaars,  that  perscms  of  ccmdition  always 
change  their  long  dresses  upon  returning  home. 
There  is  a  popular  saying  in  Palestine  that  '  the 
king  of  the  fleas  keeps  his  court  at  Tiberias;* 
though  many  other  places  in  that  region  might 
dispute  the  distinction  with  that  town  (Kitto's 
Physical  History  ofPalesHne,  p.  421).— J.  F.  D. 

FLESH  ("1^9).    This  word  bears  a  variety 

of  significations  in  Scripture : — 

1.  It  is  applied,  generally,  to  ^e  whole  ani- 
mated creation,  whether  man  or  beast ;  or,  to  all 
beings  whose  material  substance  is  flesh  (Gen.  vi. 
13,17,19;  vii.  15,  &c. 
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2.  But  it  is  mote  particularly  applied  to  '[man- 
kind* ;  and  is,  in  tact,  the  only  Hebrew  word 
which  answers  to  that  term  (Qen.  vi.  12;  Ps.  xlv. 
3 ;  cxlv.  21 ;  Isa.  xl.  5,  6).  In  this  sense  it  is 
used  somewhat  figuratively  to  denote  that  evil 
principle  which  is  opposed  to  the  spirit,  and  to 
Grod,  and  which  it  is  necessary  to  correct  and 
subdue  (Gen.  vi.  5;  Job  x.  4;  Isa.  xxxi.  3; 
Matt  XVI.  17 ;  Gal.  i.  16,  &c.). 

3.  The  word  '  flesh*  is  opposed  to  t^Q3  nepheshy 
'soul,*  or  'spirit,'  just  as  we  oppose  body  and  soul 
(Job  xiv.  22;  Prov.  xiv.  30 ;  Isa.  x.  18). 

4.  The  ordinary  senses  of  the  word,  namely, 
the  flesh  of  men  or  beasts  (Gen.  xli.  2,  19;  Job 
xxxi.  23,  25),  and  flesh  as  used  for  food  (Exod. 
xvi.  12 ;  Lev.  vii.  19),  are  both  sufficiently  ob- 
vious ;  and  with  respect  to  the  latter  see  Foon. 

5.  The  word  'flesh'  is  also  used  as  a  modest 
general  term  for  the  secret  parts,  in  such  passages 
as  Gen.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Exod.  xxviii.  42 ;  Lev.  xx.  2 ; 
Ezek.  xxiii.  20 ;  2  Peter  ii.  7,  8,  10 ;  Jude  vii. 
In  Prov.  V.  11  the  'flesh  of  the  intemperate*  is 
described  as  being  consumed  by  in&mous  dis- 
eases. 

FLOCKS.     [Pastcraqe.] 

FLOOD.     rDBLUQE.] 

FLOUR.     [BRBAn;  Mill;  Opferimos.] 

FLOWERS.     [Plants.] 

FLUTE.    [Mosic] 

FLY.  This  word  is  used  in  the  English  Version 
to  represent  the  two  Hebrew  words  ^"^  and 
n^nj.  I.  nny  occurs  Exod.  viii.  21,  22,  24,  29, 
31 ;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  45,  and  cv.  21 ;  all  which  pas- 
sages relate  to  the  plague  of  flies  inflicted  upon 
Pharaoh  and  his  people.  In  the  Sept  it  is  uni- 
formly rendered  Kvyifivui,  or  the  dog-fly.  In 
Exodus  Jerome  renders  it  by  the  following  phrases 
and  words,  omne  genus  muscarum,  muscse  diversi 
generis,  muscee  hujusmodi,  musca  gravissima,  and 
musca.  In  the  Psalms  he  renders  it  cynomyia. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  a  single  species  only 
is  intended,  whatever  it  may  be,  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  introduced,  '  I  will  send  niPrrnK, 
the  arobt''  com|iared  with  verses  29,  31,  'there 
remained  not  IflK  one,*  that  is,  one  ctrob,  ovSc/Jo, 
nee  una  quidem.  The  words,  the  arob,  may  be 
substituted  for  '  swarms  of  flies,*  throughout  the 
narrative,  with  only  an  apparent  exception  in  the 
24th  verse;  but  there^  the  words  13D  yH^,  &c. 
may  be  rendered,  the  arob  came  numerously  or 
grievously,  (Sept  iruptyhrro  ^  Kvu6ixvta  wA^of, 
*  the  dog-fly  arrived,  a  multitude') ;  since  instances 
of  a  similar  use  of  the  word  ^^D  occur  Gen.  1.  9 ; 
Exod.  ix.  3 ;  x.  14,  &c.,  where  it  appears  to  be 
used  like  the  word  aravis  by  the  Ronians.  It  has, 
however,  been  much  debated  what  particular  spe- 
cies is  meant  Nothing  can  be  gathered  from  the 
references  to  it  in  the  Hebrew,  farther  than  th&t  it 
was  'upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  the  Egyptians,* 
that  it  filled  their  liouses,  covered  the  ground, 
corrupted  or  destroyed  the  land  (Query,  the  inha- 
bitants, Gen.  vi.  12),  and  devoured  tbieir  persons. 
(See  dso  Wis.  xvi.  9.)  The  rendering  of  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  Kw6iJvia,  is  entitled  to  much  consideration. 
It  is  evidently  compounded  of  ic<W,  a  dog,  and 
/ivia,  a  fly ;  and  because  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  creatures  come  uninvited,  on  some 
occasions,  and  though  driven  away,  as  often  return, 
so  the  word  formed  of  the  union  of  the  two,  is  used 
by  ancient  authors,  to  indicate  consummate  im- 
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pudence.  Thus  Homer  represents  Mars  as  ap- 
plying the  epithet  to  Minerva,  for  instigating  the 
gods  to  quarrel  (77.  xxi.  394).  It  is  also  referred 
to,  as  an  insect,  by  iCIian,  who,  in  describing  the 
myops,  tabanus,  or  horse-fly,  says,  it  is  similar  to 
what  is  called  the  KwSfJMui  (Hist.  Anim,  iv. 
51).  Philo,  in  his  Life  of  Mosm  (i.  23,  p.  401, 
ed.  Mangey),  expressly  describes  it  as  a  biting 
insidious  creature,  which  comes  like  a  dart,  with 
great  noise,  and  rushing  with  great  impetuosity 
on  the  skin,  sticks  to  it  most  tenaciously.  It 
seems  likely  that  Jerome,  in  translating  Exodus, 
derived  the  word  from  1'^,  *to  mingle,'  and  under- 
stood by  it  a  mixture  of  uoxious  creatures,  as  did 
Josephus,  Aquila,  and  all  the  ancient  translators. 
The  diversity  of  Jerome  s  renderings  in  Exodus, 
however,  betokens  his  uncertainty,  and  in  the 
Psalms  he  has  adopted  that  of  the  Septuagint. 
More  modem  writers,  reasoning  on  other  senses  of 
the  Hebrew  word,  and  which  are  very  numerous, 
have  proposed  several  different  insects.  Thus, 
one  of  tlie  meanings  of  S'ly  is  *to  darken,'  and 
Mouffet  observes  that  the  name  cynomyia  agrees 
with  no  kind  of  flies  better  than  witli  those  Idaeky 
large,  compressed  flies,  which  boldly  beset  cattle, 
and  not  only  obtain  ichor,  as  other  flies,  but  also 
suck  out  blood  from  beneatii,  and  occasion  great 
pain.  He  observes  that  they  have  no  proboscis, 
but,  instead  of  it,  have  double  sets  of  teeth,  like 
wasps,  which  they  infix  deeply  in  the  skin ;  and 
adds  that  they  greatly  infest  the  ears  of  doga 
(Theat,  Insect,  cxi.).  Pliny  describes  an  insect 
of  this  kind  {Hist.  Nat  xi.  40).  So  also  Co- 
lumella (vii.  13).  See  Pliny  by  Grandsagne 
and  Cuvier,  Parisiis,  1828,  vol.  li.  p.  461,  note. 
Otiiers  have  proposed  the  blatta  Orientalis  or 
^gyptia  of  Linnaeus,  as  answering  considerably 
to  tlie  characteristics  of  voracity,  intrusion  into 
houses,  &c.  &c.  (Forskal,  Descrip*  AnimaL,  Prssf. 
p.  22).  The  miracle  involved  in  the  plague  of  flies 
consisted,  partly  at  leasts  in  the  creature  being 
brought  against  the  Egyptians  in  so  great  an 
abundance  during  tcinter.  The  ^larticular  species 
is,  however,  at  present  undetermined.  2.  313t  is 
probably  the  generic  word  for  fly.  It  occurs 
Eccles.  X.  1,  and  Isa.  vii.  18,  Sept.  ftvia,  mnsca. 

It  enters  into  composition  in  the  word  mSt  /V^, 
fly-Baal,  t.  e.  the  god  Baal  (2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  16), 
an  oracular  deity  of  the  Ekronites  [Baalzbbub  J. 
The  phrase  hissing,  or  rather  histing,  for  the  fly 
(Isa.  vii.  18)  is  explained  in  the  article  Bbb. 
(Bochart,  a  Rosenmiiller ;  Rosenmiiller,  in  loc. ; 
Michaelis,  Stq)pL  ad  Hebraic.  Lex.  No.  1962 ; 
Oeilmann's  Verm.  Sammlungen,  H.  ii.  p.  150 ; 
Winer,  Bibl.  Handwbrt}—J,  F.  D. 
FOLD.     [Pasturaqb.] 

FOOD.  The  necessary  act  of  taking  food  was, 
Bt  a  very  early  period  of  the  world's  history,  con- 
nected immediately  with  religion.  If  reganl  was 
had  to  the  source  whence  came  the  means  of 
subsistence,  it  was  natural  that  there  should 
be  some  distinct  recognition  of  that  great  and 
bountiful  Being  who  gave  rain  from  heaven, 
and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  men's  hasLrts  with  joy 
and  gladness  (Acts  xiv.  17).  If  scope  was  given 
to  the  feelings  which  bind  man  to  man,  and 
lead  him  to  eat  and  drink  in  communion  with 
his  brethren,  the  additional  pleasure  hence  expe- 
rienced, and  a  due  respect  for  the  laws  of  hospi- 
Ulity,  would  awaken  in  the  heart  the  religious 
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sympathies ;  and  tiie  sanctions  of  religicD  nvM 
soon  come  to  cement  bonds  which  caaifsan:!^ 
had  originated,  and  to  raise  and  haUov eiijiy- 
ments  which  were  designed  and  fitted  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  species.  Man,  too,  has  in  all  n't 
been  led  to  set  apart  and  offer  to  the  Di\m.tv  i 
portion  at  least  of  what  in  each  case  was  etieen\»: 
of  highest  value.  But  food  is  of  all  thin^  dr 
most  valuable,  since  it  is  our  life.  In  the  gn>i« 
anthropomorphitic  systems  of  religion,  thr  r>li 
would  also  be  considered  as  being  gratiHed  \n 
food'offerings ;  if,  indeed,  some  sort  of  aniliTts^a 
and  nectar  were  not  needed  by  them.  Then  tt  -« 
who  served  at  the  altar  seemed  to  have  a  riirb:  -^ 
live  by  the  altar  (1  Cor.  ix.  13) ;  priests  w«j»ik 
therefore  encourage,  not  without  a  oorrespoiuiir.: 
approval  on  tlie  part  of  the  worshipper,  such  o^o- 
ings  and  such  appropriations  to  themaelvK  i.^ 
would  at  least  supply  the  recurring  vanii  • 
nature.  And  if  we  look  at  the  final  cauie  of  tn* 
connection  between  the  act  of  eating  and  tk  ser- 
vices of  religion,  we  shall  find  a  yet  deeper  m^a, 
as  well  as  a  more  powerful  one,  for  their  beir: 
occasionally  united.  Eating  implies  not  onlj 
penonal  but  social  gratifications,  if  not  of  a  >^ 
nigh  order,  yet  of  a  very  intoose  degree;  and  t> 
appeal  of  religion  to  man  while  in  the  enjcirna' 
of  these  pleasures  is  likely  to  be  welcomed,  beari 
and  obeyed.  The  social  and  the  religioof  »Sk- 
tions  are  thus  aronsed,  mode  deep  aad  iotr^ 
and  then  permanently  blended  together.  Tr 
pleasing  feelings  which  arise  fitxn  the  gntifio- 
tions  of  the  palate,  and  the  enjojmai%  ii  h^ 
endearments,  of  social  intercourse^  are  thus,  &: 
least  in  port,  transferred  to  religion,  with  wh:d 
by  the  natural  workings  of  the  heart,  they  beciar 
permanently  and  indiasolubly  associated. 

How  wise,  then,  was  the  provision  which  rt-^ 
nected  eating  with  the  observances  of  the  MoiA 
religion.     Especially  when  any  signal  evfnt  la- 
to  be  commemorated,  what  could  be  so  efferr  a 
as  a  ceremonial  involving  eating  and  drinkin:* 
The  paschal  lamb,  for  instance,  and  the  unW- 
vened  bread,   spoke  in  pleasing  tones  and  '^ 
striking  emblems,  to  eacti  successive  generate 
of  the  great  historical  fact  of  which  they  «<?' 
designed  to  be  the  perpetual  memento.    In  li«' 
manner  <the  Lord's  Supper'  (I  Cor.  xi.  20\  !'v 
breaking  of  bread  from  nouse  to  house  (Art:)  *'■ 
46),  and  the  aTclirai,  or  love-feasts,  <  fmts  tf 
charity  *  (Jude  12),  were  all,  especially  the  fii<. 
both  wisely  designed  and  admirably  fitted  i^ 
bring  into  play,  in  connection  with  religion*  ^^ 
better  feelings  of  humanity,  to  maintain  in  fvf^ 
lasting  remembrance  the  events  which  they  «ts- 
bolized,  to  make  eating  and  drinking  an  act  d 
religion,  and  to  make  religion  apleosure.  Stnui^- 
indeed,  would  it  have  been  if  Christianity,  p^ 
ceeding  as  it  did  from  Him  who  knew  well  v.-o: 
was  in  man,  and  therefore  knew  well  the  powm  ^ 
which  man  is  swayed,  and  being,  as  it  is,  to  ¥<*<>' 
derfully  adapted  to  meet  and  sup]dy  our  want!. 
had  not  made,  on  behalf  of  its  great  purpoffi  o 
amieal  to  that  appetite  and  to  those  wsott  a»l 
pleasures  which  are  not  least  among  the  ^ 
moving  powers  of  both  individual  and  wciaI 
existence. 

The  productions  of  a  country,  at  an  c^7  PT 
nod  of  the  world,  necewuily  determined  it>  £w 
Palestine  abounded  with  grain  and  varioui  kioa 
of  vegetables,  at  well  at  with  animals  of  dift"<^ 
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specifli.    Such,  accordiiigl^,  in  general,  was  the 
rastenance  which  its  inhabitants  took. 

Ilie  use  of  file,  and  the  state  of  the  arts  of 
life  in  a  country,  must  also  ha^e  important  in- 
fluence  on  its  cookery ;  in  other  words,  will  go 
far  to  determine  the  state  in  which  the  natural 
prwtuctions  of  the  earth  will  be  eateu.  If  the 
grain  is  to  become  bread,  a  Umff  and  by  no 
means  easy  process  has  to  be  gone  trough.  Skill 
in  preparing  food  is  therefore  held  in  high  repute ; 
so  that,  as  in  Homer,  princes  slay  the  cattle,  and 
poetry  details  the  process  by  which  the  carcass  is 
made  ready  for  bemg  eaten  (JUad,  i.  4d7). 

Bread  formed  <  the  staff  of  life*  to  the  ancient 
Hebrews  even  more  than  to  ourBelves;  but  the 
modes  of  preparing  it  have  beoi  noticed  under 
other  heads  [Brkad  ;  Mill]. 

On  a  remarkable  occasion  a  calf,  tender  and 
good,  is  taken,  slain,  dressed  (roasted,  most  pro- 
bably, Judg.  vi.  19 ;  Gen.  xxvii.  7 ;  1  Sam.  ii.  13 ; 
Kxod.  xii.  8,  9 ;  boiling  was  not  known  till  long 
afterwards),  and  set  bdbre  the  guests,  while  the 
oiteitainer  (Abraham)  respectfully  stood  at  their 
side,  doubtless  to  render  any  desirable  service. 
The  sauce  or  accompaniments  on  this  occasion 
were  butter  and  milk.  From  ch.  xiz.  3,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  bread  was  unleavened. 

Tlie  cases,  however,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  were  of  a  special  nature ;  and  from  than, 
as  well  as  from  what  is  recorded  touching  Isaac 
and  Ehui  and  Jacob,  it  appears  that  fleih  meat 
was  reserved  as  food  for  guests,  or  as  a  dainty  for 
the  lick ;  lentils,  pulse,  onions,  grain,  honey,  and 
milk  being  the  ordinary  fore. 

The  agreeable^  and  perhaps  in  part  the  salu- 
brious qualities  of  salt,  were  very  early  known 
and  recognised :  in  Lev.  ii.  13,  it  is  expressly  en- 
joined, *  Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt 
thou  season  with  salt;  with  all  thine  offerings 
ihalt  thou  offer  salt* 

Locusts  were  a  permitted  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  a 
very  common  food.  At  the  present  day  they  are 
gathered  by  the  Bedouins  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  being  roasted  on  plates  of  iron,  or 
dried  in  the  sun,  are  kept  in  large  bags,  and, 
when  needed,  eaten  strewed  with  salt  by  hand- 
fuls. 

Of  four-footed  animals  and  birds,  the  fovourite 
food  were  sheep^  gOAts,  oxen,  and  doves.  There 
are  few  traces  of  the  eating  of  fish,  at  least  in 
Psdestuie  (Num.  xi.  5 ;  Lev.  xi.  9-22).  In  the 
last  passage  a  distinction  is  made  between  certain 
fish  which  might  be  eaten,  and  others  which  were 
forbidden.  *  Theie  shall  ye  eat  of  all  that  are  in 
the  waters :  whatsoever  hath  fins  and  scales  in  the 
srateis,  in  the  teas,  and  in  the  riv^s,  them  shall 
ye  eat ;  and  all  that  have  not  fins  and  scales, 
they  shall  be  an  abomination  imto  you.* 

The  distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  animals, 
and  of  animals  which  might  and  those  which 
might  not  be  eaten,  is  found  to  have  existed  to  a 
great  extent  in  ancient  Egypt.  Among  fish  the 
oxyrinchus,  the  pbagrus,  and  the  lepidotus,  were 
sacred,  and  might  not  even  be  touched.  The 
inhabitants  of  Oxyrinchus  objected  to  eat  any 
fish  caught  by  a  hook,  lest  it  should  have  been 
defiled  by  the  blood  of  one  they  held  so  sacred. 
The  phagrus  was  the  eel ;  and  the  reason  of  its 
sanctity,  like  that  of  the  oxyrinchus,  was  probably 
owing  to  its  tmwholesome  qualities;  me  most 
eSectaaX  method  of  forbidding  its  use  being  to 
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assign  it  a  place  among  the  sacred  animals  of  the 
country. 

Neither  the  hippopotamus  nor  the  crocodile  ap- 
pears to  have  been  eaten  by  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
Some  of  the  Egyptians  considered  the  crocodile 
sacred,  while  otbors  made  war  upon  it  (Herod,  ii. 
69).  In  some  places  it  was  treated  with  the  most 
marked  respect,  fed,  attended,  adorned,  and  after 
death  embalmed.  But  the  people  of  Apollinopol  is, 
Tentyris,  Heracleopolis,  and  other  places,  held 
the  animal  in  abhorrence :  how  far  they  carried 
their  dislike  may  be  seen  in  Juvenal  (Sat.  xv.) ; 
though  something,  probably,  must  be  deducted 
from  the  account,  in  consideration  of  poetic 
licence. 

Cats  as  well  as  dogs  were  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The  former  especially 
were  objects  of  superstitious  regard.  When  a  cat 
died  in  a  house  a  natural  death,  a  general  mourn- 
ing throu^iout  the  family  ensued ;  and  to  kill 
one  of  these  revered  animals  was  a  capital 
offence. 

Though  it  appears  that  swine  fiiequently  formed 
part  of  the  stock  of  an  Egyptian  farm-yard,  yet 
was  tiie  animal  unclean  and  an  abominaticMi  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Egyptians.  Herodotus  tells 
us  (ii.  47)  that  if  any  one  but  touched  a  pig  in 
passing,  be  was  compelled  to  bathe  himself  and 
wash  his  garments ;  and  those  of  the  natives  who 
were  swineherds  were  a  degraded  caste,  with 
whom  others  would  not  intermarry.  It  appears, 
however,  firom  the  lustorian*s  narrative,  that,  at  the 
time  when  they  sacrificed  swine  to  the  moon  and 
to  Bacchus,  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  eat  of 
their  fiesh,  though  on  other  occasions  they  scru- 
pulously abstained  from  it 

Usages,  if  not  laws,  of  a  similar  tendency,  have 
existed  among  all  nations.  In  our  own  country 
such  usages  are  found.  We  abstain  from  some 
animals,  we  devour  others.  Often  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  assign  any  reason,  still  more 
difficult  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason.  The  cat  is 
spared,  the  rabbit  eaten.  The  beetle  children  tor- 
ture^ but  value  and  preserve  the  lady-cow.  A 
Frenchman  delights  in  a  frog,  but,  in  common 
with  an  Englishman,  loathes  the  idea  of  a  rat 
Caprice,  custom,  and  casual  associations,  have 
often  more  to  do  in  this  matter  than  any  definite 
or  intelligible  reason. 

The  Mosaic  laws  which  regulated  the  use  of 
animal  food  may  be  found  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut 
xiv.  The  grounds  of  many  of  these  regulations 
may  be  ascertained  with  a  greater  or  less  degree 
of  probability,  provided  the  student  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  tne  mind  and  spirit  of  Hebrew 
antiquity.  Considerations  drawn  from  idolatrous 
usages,  regard  to  health,  the  furtherance  of  agri- 
culture, and  established  customs  and  tastes,  had 
in  each  case  an  influence  in  the  promulgation  of 
these  laws. 

In  the  earliest  times  water  was  the  common 
drink.  That  wine  of  an  intoxicating  tendency 
was  drunk  at  a  very  early  period  appears  from 
what  happened  to  Noah  (Qea.  ix.  20),  who  seems 
to  have  made  as  well  as  drunk  wine.  Bread 
and  wine  are  spoken  of  in  Gren.  xiv.  18,  as  offered 
for  refreshment  to  Abraham  by  Melchizedek,  king 
of  Salem.  Water  was  sometimes  put  to  the  wine ; 
at  others  a  strong  drink  was  made  by  mixing  with 
the  wine  aromatic  herbs  (Ps.  Ixxv.  9 ;  Isa.  v.  22), 
or  a  decoction  derived  from  themj  myrrh  was 


DT  (Herod,  ii.  77).  Jerane  (0pp.  ,r.  384,  ed. 
Bened.)  ut>  that '  drink,  called  Siena  b;  tbeHe- 
breiri  (*t3C",  it  eiery  kind  wbich  can  inebri 
or  tliat  which  It  made  rrom  grain,  or  of  (he  ji 
of  applm.  or  «hm  the  hrniey-comb  ia  inade(cli 

rjntur)  inb)  a  aweet  and  barbaroiu  beverage 
fruit  nf  ihe  palm  expressed  into  a  liquor,  i 
when  water  rereives  a  colour  and  a  consistency 
from  prepoied  herbs."  '  The  common  ueo] '  ' 
(Mark  »ii.  37)  drank  ui  acrid  sort  of  w  , 
which  is  rendered  linegar  in  our  Englijh  Version 
(Ruth  ii.  14;  MsIL  xxin.  46).  The  Orienlalt 
frequenttj  osed  wine  In  eireo,  so  at  (o  ocouioi 
intoxication,  whence  aic  <lrawn  man;  itrikin) 
floret  in  Hoi;  Writ  (Is.  t.  II ;  xiviii.  1 ;  ilix 
36  ;  Jer.  riji.  14  ;  ix.  14  ;  iri.  •!» ;  DeuL  xuii 
43;  Pi.  Iixviii.  63).  That  indulgence  in  wiiu 
*B>  practited  in  lery  ancient  days  It  maniresi 
ftom  there  being  in  the  court  of  Pliaraoh,  at  thi 
time  of  Joseph,  state-officers,  who  had  charge  ol 
the  wine,  and  served  the  monarch  with  it  wh«i 
be  drank  (Gen.  il.  I,  II ;  comp.  Neh.  i,  II 
Kii>gs  I.  3  -.  a  Chron.  ii.  4). 

For  drinking-veaelt  there  were  oted  Ae 
and  the  howl  (Jer.  xxiv.  S  ;  Amot  rl.  9  ;  B: 
IIT.33;  Num.  vii.l3.S4).     Thecupwaag 
rally  of  brass  covered  with  tin,  in  form  resemhting 
a  circular.     It  is  still  used  by 


tiavelleii,  and  may  he  seen  in  both  shapes  i 
ruins  rfPetsepolii  (I  Kings  vii.  26>  The  bowl 
(Eiod  Jtxv.  33)  anumetl  a  lariely  of  sliapes,  ' 
bears  many  names.  Some  of  lliete  '  rliarg 
ap|i«ar,  from  Ihe  presents  made  by  the  princa  of 
Iwael  (Num.  tli.),  to  have  been  of  large  size  and 
great  splendour ;  tome  were  lilver,  some  gold  (I 


InKasf 


<.  21). 


a  the  chief  meal,  o 


lerm  aitmer,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  heat  of  the 
middle  period  of  the  day,  deferred  till  towards 
crening,  a  slight  repast  being  taken  bdbr«  qooq 
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iliii.  16,  39,  it  appan  to  have  In  He  ea^  M 

dine  at  nnon  in  the  days  of  the  palriarcht.  1^  VK 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Palea&w  it  t  Im 
petiod(l  Kings  II.  16;  comp.  Aeli  i.  lS;Ui( 
xi.  37).  Convivialities,  however,  wenjoapad 
till  evening,  and  sometimes  pntnclsi  to  tt 
fallowing  morning  (Isa.  w.  11;  UsAh.ll; 
Lukeiiv.  34).  The  msl  was  [ncedtd  b5  sM- 
ing  of  hand*  (Luke  xi.  3S  ;  Hark  vii.  1),  tiud 
tbe  modo  of  eating  rendered  necessary;  odb^ 


e  bli« 


£90.  [Uodem  SyrlsDi  St  Meat.] 
(Luke  ii.  16;  John  vi.  11).  Similar  taom 
prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and  Rmana.  Jils 
(Bii.  Antig.  p.  68)  hat  givon  tbe  short  pnijo.a 
preierved  in  tbe  Taltoud,  which  the  Jen  lad. 
ai  follows  :  '  Blessed  be  thou,  O  Lad  ourGx. 
King  of  the  world,  who  hait  {vodoced  thi  lot 
(or  ,thi»  drink)  fiom   ''  '     ' 


(Matt 


iv.  16; 


'.36; 


i.a7> 


The  Hebrews,  like  the  Gieekt  and  Baam* 
their  earlisr  luRory,  ate  tilting  (Gen.  iiviL  1^; 
Judg.  xii.  e  ;  1  Sam.  xx.  25>  A  csifet  ta 
spread,  on  which  the  meal  was  partakto.  Jili 
later  period,  however,  particalarty  when  PaleilB 
came  under  tbe  influence  of  Ronian  mannm,  (> 
Jews  reclined  on  cushions  or  coucha  (Edi  ^  i 
6;  Amoi  vi.  4;  Luke  vii.  37;  wtiiAif*.  w| 
'  sat,'  at  in  the  commrai  treiulaCioti,  but '  ir 
elined'V  The  custom  of  giving  [neftiqm  ■ 
point  of  teat  or  potition  to  gueilii  of  high  oh- 
deration  appears  Iroia  1  Sam.  ix.  23,  to  have  l« 
of  ancient  date  (Amot  iii.  13).  In  the  tiw  ' 
Chriil  (Luke  liv.  S)  tlie  Phariseo,  always  fif 
for  distinction,  coveted  the  place  of  hmov  ■ 
meali  and  fetult.  Women  were  not  admiinla 
Lih  Ihe  men,  but  had  their  meals  tupplitil  ■ 
own  private  apartment  (E.th.  i.  6-91.  1" 
Babylon  and  Persia,  however,  fnulo  minjW 
with  males  on  fstiie  oecaaions  (Uau.  v.  3>  1> 
general  tbe  manner  of  eating  wai  similar  ts  vkx 
in  tbe  East  at  tbe  prewnt  day.  Spedalo* 
tskm  of  favoured  perKtii  (Qeu.  iliii-  >*■ 
m.  i.  4;  ix.  33;  John  liiL  36>  Vet' 
knivo,  forks,  nor  ipoou  were  em|j]oyed  fir  sUf' 
The  food  wat  conveyed  fmm  the  disk  It  ^ 
mouth  by  Ihe  right  band.  Tbe  pvtia  ■■  *^ 
their  legi  bent  under  tbem  mind  a  dnk  jd*^ 
"  '''      oilre,  and  eitbet  took  the  desh  iafrt*'<> 
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to  theb  moatiis.  In  Roth  ii.  14,  Boat  tays  to 
Ruth,  'Dip  thymonel  in  the  vinegar;^  which 
explains  the  language  of  our  Lord,  John  xiii.  26, 
'  He  it  is  to  whinn  I  shall  give  a  sop  when  I  have 
dimjed  it*  This  presenting  of  food  to  a  perscKi  is 
stiil  customary,  and  was  designed  originally  as  a 
mark  of  distinction,  the  choice  morsels  being  se- 
lected by  the  head  of  the  family  for  the  purpose. 
Drink  was  handed  to  each  one  of  the  guests  in 
cups  or  goblets,  and,  at  a  very  ancient  period,  in 
a  separate  cup  to  each  person.  Hence  the  word 
cup  is  used  as  equivalent  to  what  we  term  a 
man^s  lot  or  destmr  (Ps.  xl.  6;  Izxv.  8;  Isa. 
li.  22;  Matt.  xxvi.  39).— J.  R.  B. 

FOOL.  The  fool  of  Scripture  is  not  an  idiot, 
but  an  absurd  person;  not  one  who  does  not 
reason  at  all,  but  one  who  reasons  wrong; 
also  any  one  whose  conduct  is  not  regulated  by 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion.  Foolishness, 
therefore,  is  not  a  privative  condition,  but  a  con- 
dition of  wrong  action  in  the  intellectual  or 
sendent  being,  or  in  both  (2  Sam.  xiii.  12,  13 ; 
Ps.  xxxviii.  5).  In  the  Proverbs,  however,  *  fool- 
ishness *  appears  to  be  sometimes  used  for  lack  of 
understanduig,  although  more  generally  for  per- 
Terseness  of  wilL 

FOOT.  Of  the  various  senses  in  which  the 
word  '  foot*  is  used  in  Scripture,  the  following  are 
the  most  remarkable.  Such  phrases  as  the  *  slip- 
ping* of  the  foot,  the  'stumbling*  of  the  foot, 
'  from  head  to  foot'  (to  express  the  entire  body), 
and  '  foot-steps*  (to  express  tendencies,  as  when 
we  say  of  one  that  he  walks  in  another's  footsteps), 
require  no  explanation,  being  common  to  most 
languages.  The  extreme  modesty  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which  haiperiuips  seldom  been  suffi- 
cieudy  appreciated,  dictated  the  use  of  the  word 
'  feet,*  to  express  the  parts  and  the  acts  which  it 
is  not  allowed  to  name.  Hence  such  phrases  as 
the  *  hair  of  the  feet,"  the  *  water  of  the  feet,*  <  be- 
tween the  feet,*  *  to  open  the  feet,*  '  to  cover  the 
feet,*  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  intelligible, 
except  perhaps  the  last,  which  certainly  does  not 
mean  *  going  to  sleep  *  as  some  interpreters  sug^ 
gest,  but  '  to  dismiss  the  refuse  of  nature.* 

'  To  be  under  any  one*s  feet*  denotes  the  sub- 
jection of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,  or  of  a  ser- 
vant to  his  master  (Ps.  viii.  6 ;  comp.  Heb.  ii.  8 ; 
1  Cor.  XV.  26);  and  was,  doubtless,  derived 
from  the  symbolical  action  of  conquerors,  who  set 
their  feet  upon  the  neck  or  body  of  the  chiefs  whom 
they  had  vanquished,  in  token  of  their  triumph. 
This  custom  is  expressly  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Josh.  X.  23),  and  is  figured  on  the  monuments 
of  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Rome.  See  an  instance 
in  the  cut  No.  256. 

In  like  manner,  '  to  be  at  any  one*s  feet,*  is 
used  for  being  at  the  service  of  any  one,  fol- 
lowing him,  or  willingly  receiving  his  instruct 
tions  (Judg.  iv.  10).  The  last  passage,  in  which 
Paul  is  described  as  being  brought  up  <at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel,*  will  appear  still  clearer,  if  we 
understand  that,  as  the  Jewish  writers  allege, 
pupils  actually  did  sit  on  the  floor  before,  and 
therefore  at  the  feet  of,  the  doctors  of  the  law, 
who  themselves  were  raised  on  an  elevated 
seat 

*  Lameness  of  feet*  generally  denotes  affliction 
or  calamity,  as  in  Ps.  xxxv.  15;  xxxviii.  18; 
Jer.  XX.  10 ;  Micah  iv.  6,  7  ;  Zech.  iii.  9. 
<To  set  one*ifoot*  in  a  place  signifies  to  take 


possession  of  it,  as  in  Deut.  i.  36 ;  xi.  34,  and 
elsewhere. 

*  To  water  with  the  feet*  (Deut.  xi.  10)  implies 
that  the  soil  was  watered  with  as  much  ease  as  a 
garden,  in  which  the  small  channels  for  irrigation 
may  be  turned,  &c.  with  the  foot  [Garden]. 

An  elegant  i^uase,  borrowed  from  the  feety 
occurs  in  Gal.  ii.  14,  where  St.  Paul  says,  *  When 
I  saw  that  they  walked  not  uprightly* — literally, 
*  not  with  a  straight  foot,*  or  *  did  not  foot  it 
stiaightly.' 

NakedneM  of  feet  expressed  mourning  (Ezek. 
xxiv.  17).  This  must  mean  appearing  abroad 
with  naked  feet ;  for  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  Jews  never  used  their  sandals  or  shoes  within 
doors.  The  modem  Orientals  consider  it  dis- 
respectful to  enter  a  room  without  taking  off  the 
outer  covering  of  their  feet.  It  is  with  them 
equivalent  to  tmcovering  the  head  among  Eu- 
ropeans. The  practice  of  feet-washing  implies 
a  similar  usage  among  the  Hebrews  [Fsbt, 
Washing  of].  Uncovering  the  feet  was  also  a 
mark  of  adoration.  Moses  put  off  hb  sandals  to 
approach  the  burning  where  the  presoice  of  God 
was  manifested  (Exod.  iii.  5).  Among  the  mo- 
dem Orientals  it  would  be  regarded  the  height  of 
profanation  to  enter  a  place  of  worship  with 
covered  feet  The  Egyptian  priests  omciated 
barefoot ;  and  most  commentators  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Aaronite  priests  served  with  bare  feet  in 
the  tabernacle^  as,  according  to  all  the  Jewish 
writers,  they  did  afterwards  in  the  temple,  and 
as  the  frequent  washings  of  their  feet  enjoined 
by  the  law  seem  to  imply  [Sandals],  i 

The  passage,  '  How  beautiful  upon  the  moun- 
tains are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace'  (I«i.  Iii.  7),  ap- 
pears to  signify  that,  altuough  the  feet  of  mes- 
sengers and  travellers  are  usually  rendered  dis- 
agreeable by  the  soil  and  dust  of  the  way,  yet  the 
feet  of  these  blessed  messengers  seemed,  notwith- 
standing, even  beautiful,  on  account  of  the  glad 
tidings  which  they  bore. 

Respecting  the  *  washing  of  fee^*  see  Ablution 
and  Washino. 

FOREHEAD.  Marks  upon  the  forehead,  for 
the  purpose  of  distinguishing  the  holy  from  the 
pofane,  are  mentioned  in  Ezek.  xi.  4,  and  again 
m  Rev.  vii.  3.  These  passages  may  be  explained 
by  reference  to  the  customs  of  other  nations. 
Thus  the  Rev.  J.  Maurice,  speaking  of  the  rites 
which  must  be  performed  by  the  Hindoos  before 
they  can  enter  the  great  pagoda,  says,  *  an  indispen- 
sable ceremony  takes  place,  which  can  only  be 
performed  by  the  hand  of  a  Brahmin ;  and  that  is, 
the  impressing  of  their  foreheads  with  the  tiiiik, 
or  mark  of  different  colours,  as  they  may  belong 
either  to  the  sect  of  Veeshnu  or  Seeva.  If  the 
temple  be  that  of  Veeshnu,  their  foreheads  are 
marked  with  a  longitudinal  line,  and  the  colour 
used  is  vermilion.  If  it  be  the  temple  of 
Seeva,  they  are  marked  with  a  parallel  line,  and 
the  colour  used  is  turmeric  of  saffron.  But  these 
two  grand  sects  being  again  sub-divided  into 
numerous  clan^,  both  the  size  and  the  shape  of 
the  tiluk  are  varied  in  proportion  to  their  superior 
or  inferior  rank.  In  regard  to  the  tiluk  I  must 
observe,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  very  ancient  date 
in  Asia,  to  mark  their  servants.  It  is  alluded  to 
in  these  words  of  Ezekiel,  where  the  Almighty 
commands  his  angels  to  *  Go  through  the  midrt 
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of  the  citj,  and  set  a  mark  on  the  foreheads  of 
the  men  who  sigh  for  the  abominations  committed 
in  the  midst  thereof*  (ix.  4). 


The  classical  idolaters  used  to  consecrate  them- 
selves to  iiarticular  deities  an  the  lame  principle. 
The  mariu  used  on  these  occasions  were  raiious. 
Sometimes  thej  contained  the  name  of  the  god ; 
sometimes  his  particular  ensign,  as  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jupiter,  the  trident  of  Neptune,  the  iry  of 
Bacchus,  &c. ;  or  else  diey  marked  thenuelves 
with  some  mystical  number  whereby  the  god  was 
described.  Thus,  the  sun,  who  was  sign^ed  by 
tiie  number  608,  is  said  to  have  been  repfcsented 
by  the  two  numeral  letters  XH. 

If  this  analogy  be  admitted,  die  mark  on  the 
forehead  may  be  taken  to  be  derived  from  tiie 
analogous  custom  among  the  headien  of  bearing 
on  their  forehead  the  mark  of  the  gods  whose 
votaries  they  were.  Some,  however,  would  rather 
understand  the  allusion  to  refer  to  the  custom  of 
marking  cattle,  and  even  slaves,  with  the  sign  of 
ownership  [Stioiiata]. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  respecting 
the  mark  itself.  It  was  a  Jewish  notion  that  it 
was  the  letter  H,  because  tliat  was  the  first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  word  n"nn  *  the  law,*  as  if  it 
pointed  out  those  who  were  obedient  to  the  sacred 
code ;  or  because  it  was  the  first  letter  of  the 
word  n^nn,  *  thou  shalt  live.'  It  is  indeed 
alleged  that  the  angel  had  orders  to  write  this 
mysterious  letter  with  ink  upon  the  for^eads  of 
the  righteous,  and  with  blood  upon  the  foreheads 
of  the  wicked ;  in  the  one  case  signifying,  <  thou 
shalt  live,*  and  in  the  other,  *  thou  shalt  die.'  The 
early  Christian  commentators  readily  adopted 
the  notion  that  the  mark  was  the  letter  H,  but 
alleged  that  its  form  was  that  of  a  cross  in  the 
old  Samaritan  alphabet,  which  was  used  in  the 
time  of  Ezekiel.  Indeed  both  Jerome  and  Origen 
distinctly  allege  that  the  letter  still  bore  that 
form  in  their  time :  and  although  the  letter  does 
not  retain  that  form  in  the  present  Samaritan 
alphabet,  there  is  certainly  evidence  of  its  being 

represented  on  old  coins  by  the  character  4";  and 

another  proof  arises  finom  the  fact  of  its  being  re- 


FOREST. 

presented  by  Tin  the  Greek  alpfaabet,  vfciek  b 
derived  from  the  Pbceniciaii.  It  faserin;  bea 
thus  settled  that  the  character  marked  m  tk 
forehead  was  the  letter  n  in  its  andcot  cnciCam 
shape,  it  was  easy  to  reach  dw  coDclosioD  tbu 
the  mark  on  the  forehead  denoted  sshatiflD  hj 
the  cross  of  Christ 

This  is  very  ingenious;  bat  there  is  m  pa' 
that  the  mark  was  the  letter  ]%  or  any  letter  s 
all.  The  word  employed  is  \T\  tev,  sod  warn 
simply  a  mark  or  sign  (not  a  letter),  asd  it  c 
renaered  in  the  Sephiagtnt,  the  Targum,  sad  ^ 
the  best  Jewish  commentators.  The  mamt  of  rat 
letter  n  is,  however,  probably  from  diis  woni,  nt 
in  this  fact  we  have  perhaps  the  souvoe  of  tk 
conjecture.    It  is,  however,  a 


stance  diat  the  analogous  Arabic  word  (^  J  d^ 

notes  a  mark  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  wb^  n 
branded  on  the  flanks  or  necks  of  bona  a&i 
camels  (Freytag*s  Lex,  Arab,  s.  v.).  See  Hi- 
vemick*s  Commentar.  after  ErekieJ,  and  GOfi 
Expontiotiy  on  Exek.  ix.  4. 

FORESKIN,  the  prince,  which  was  taken  flf 
in  circumcision  TCibcumoisionI. 

FOREST.  Tracts  of  wood-land  axe  n» 
tioned  by  travellers  in  Palesttnei,  but  lardy  vk 
we  should  call  a  forest  The  word  translatei  bf 
'forest*  is  ")p^,  whidi  does  not  ncoessarily  ms 
more  than 'wood-land.*  lltere  axe,  however,  si» 
dant  intimations  in  Scripture  that  the  ooontiym 
in  ancient  times  much  more  wooded  than  st  p 
sent,  and  in  parts  densely  so.  The  localitieiBS! 
particularly  mentioned  as  woods  or  forests  vt- 

1.  The  forttt  ofeedan  en  McmU  LAam 
(I  Kings  vii.  2 ;  %  Kings  xix.  23 ;  Hos.  xiT.5,^> 
which  must  have  been  much  more  extoisiTC  ^ 
merly  than  at  present ;  although,  on  the  ssna^ 
tion  that  the  ere*  of  Scripture  (CHK)  is  tfaepi» 
eedrut^  or  so-called  <  cedar  of  Lebanoo,' « 
growth  is  by  no  means  confined,  among  ito 
mountains,  to  the  famous  clump  of  andcntbn 
which  has  alone  engaged  the  attention  of  tiawto 
[Eaasj|.  The  Anierican  missionaries  and  otbet 
travelling  by  unfrequented  routes,  have  foa^ 
woods  of  less  ancient  cedar-trees  in  other  plsoa 

The  name  of  <  Hotue  <tf  the  Foreet  of  U 
banovC  is  given  in  Scripture  (I  Kings  rii.  1 
z.  27)  to  a  palace  which  was  built  by  SsAam* 
in,  or  not  far  from,  Jerusalem,  and  which  is  af- 
posed  to  have  beoi  so  called  on  account  of  t» 
quantity  ot  cedar-trees  employed  in  ite  o» 
section;  or,  perhaps,  because  ^  namoas 
pillars  of  cedar-wood  suggested  the  idea  d  > 
forest  of  cedar-trees. 

2.  Tke  foreet  of  oaks^  on  the  mouataiai  ^ 
Bashan.  The  trees  of  this  region  have  bie 
already  noticed  under  Aixom  and  Bambah. 

3.  The  foreH  or  wood  of  .^pArmss  aM 
noticed  under  Ephraim,  4. 

4.  TheforeetofHarea^iaidatwoio^€£ivt^ 
to  which  David  withdrew  to  avoid  the  fiiiT  ^ 
Saul  (i  Sam.  zziL  5).  The  precise  situstiflB  a 
unknown. 

FoRBST  is  used  symbolically  to  denote  s  ctty. 
kingdom,  polity,  or  the  like  (Eaek.  xir.  ^^ 
Devoted  kingdoms  are  also  rfprfswit*^  oader  the 
image  of  a  fiarest,  which  God  thrcatens  tobois  « 
cut  down.  See  Isa.  z.  17,  18,  19,  34,  wte«  «*« 
briers  and  thorns  denote  the  oommon  p^' 
<  the  glory  of  thefivest'are  the  nobla  lod  w* 
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of  higfaait  rank  uid  inpotUnce.    See  sbo  Iia. 
iiiii.    19;   KXiviL  U:  Jer.  ni.  14 ;  ixii 
ilvi.  23;  Zcch.  li.  2.    (WemrM'i  Cbnu  Sym- 

FORNICATION.  In  Scripture  this  word 
ocean  moie  frrqueatly  in  iti  lymbolical  than  in 
ita  ordinary  Miue. 

In  tbe  Prophets  womaD  ii  often  made  the  ijtn- 
hol  ot  die  church  ot  nation  of  the  Jews,  whii ' 
regarded  as  affianced  to  J*hovah  by  the  covs 
on  Mount  Siiiai.  In  Eiek.  ivi.  there  i»  a  \mg 
deacription  of  that  people  under  the  symbol  of  i 
female  child,  gtoiring  up  to  the  ttature  of  i 
woman,  and  then  wedded  to  Jriiorah  by  enterini 
into  coTenant  with  him.  Therefore  when  th< 
Isiaetilei  acted  cootrsry  to  that  covenant,  by 
fbnaking  God  and  folloiring  idnli,  they  were 
very  properly  represented  by  the  «ymbol  of 
harlot  or  adulterss,  offering  herself  to  all  coma 
fl.a.i.2;  Jer.ii.20;  Eiek.  «i. ;  Ho«.  i.  3;  ii 
1 1).  And  thus  fornication,  or  adultery  (which 
i»  fomicalioo  in  a  married  atate),  became,  and  is 
used  as,  the  lymbol  of  idc.Ulry  itself  (Jer.  iii.  8,9; 
Eiek.  iri.  S«,  29;  niii.  37).  See  Wemyn's 
Clavu  SyHib.,  ait. '  Woman.' 

FORTlFICATIONa  '  FENCED  CITIES." 
InrentioDB  for  tlie  defence  of  men  in  wcial  lif^ 
UK  older  than  history.     The  walla,  toweia, 
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marks  of  this  moat  ancient  system,  notwidistand- 
ing  that  this  region,  the  conneclinK  link  between 
Asia  and  Africa,  between  the  trade  of  tbe  East 
and  the  West,  and  between  the  religious  feelings 
of  tbe  whole  earth,  baa  been  the  common  battle- 
"  '  1  of  all  the  great  nations  of  andguity,  and  of 
iem  times,  where  rain  and  dootation,  often- 
n  repealed,  hare  been  spread  orer  every  habit- 
able place.  Stones  from  ui  to  fifty  feet  in  lengdi, 
with  suitable  proportiiHis,  can  alill  be  detected  in 
many  walls  of  the  cities  of  draae  regioni,  wherever 


gstM  reprtsented  on  Egyptian  monuments,  Ibongh 
dating  back  to  a  period  of  fiftem  oenturiea  before  the 
Christian  era,  bear  evidence  of  an  advanced  it 
offortiflcation*— of  wbHi  built  of  squared  alooes 
of  squared  timber  iiidiciouily  placed  ffli  die  aum- 
mit  of  scarped  lOcVs,  or  within  the  eircumfcrence 
of  one  or  two  wet  ditches,  and  furnished  aa  tbe 
■ummil  with  regular  battlements  to  protect  tbe 
defenders.  All  tbeae  are  of  later  invention  than 
Ihe  accumulation  of  unhewn  or  rudely  chipped 
ancemenled  stones,  piled  on  each  olber  in  the  form 
of  walls,  in  the  so-ealled  Cyclopran,  Pelagian, 
Kiruscan,  and  Celtic  stjles,  where  there  are  nr 
ditches,  or  towera,  or  other  gateways  than  men 
openings  occasionally  left  between  the  oiorroou 
block)  employed  in  the  work.  As  tbe  three  first 
■tylea  occur  in  Etruria  th^  show  tbe  progressive 
advance  of  military  arehiteolure,  and  may  be 
considered  as  more  primitive,  though  periiapa  pos- 
lerior  to  the  era  when  the  prOffTOS  of  larael,  under 
the  guidance  of  Joshua,  expelled  several  Canaan- 
itish  tribes,  whose  system  of  civiliiation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  the  rest  of  Western  Asia,  bore  an 
Egyptian  type,  and  whose  towers  and  battlements 
were  remarkably  high,  or  rather  weie  erected  in 
very  elevated  situations.  When,  thoefore,  tbe  le- 
TB^tea  entered  Palestine,  we  may  aamime  that  the 
'  l^ced  cities  ■  tbey  bad  to  attack  were,  according 
to  their  degree  of  antiquity,  fbrtiSed  with  more  or 
iM  of  act,  but  bU  witb  huge  stooes  in  the  Urwei    i 
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ibmet,  (calptured  wilh  Iiaa-nliefi,  urigilullT 
paioted,  la  Babrlon,  and  B«nniti,  where  Iniek^ 
tun-dried  or  baknl,  and  itamped  with  letten, 
■re  jet  found,  u  well  u  in  all  t)ie  plaint  of  the 
riven  where  that  malerial  alnne  could  be  fMily 
proeiired.  The  wall.  flOin  cAoma,  wai  »OQiettme» 
double  at  triple  (2  Chrm.  iKiii.  S>  *ucce«ivelr 
^rdin;;  a  TDcky  elevation ;  and  '  building  a  cil; ' 
originally  meanl  the  eoluCruetion  of  tbe  wall. 


Before  wall-lowen,  rilTlJD  migdaloth,  were 
introduced,  the  gale  of  a  cily,  originally  ainj^le, 
fortnedaLindof  citadel,  and  wai  lfae>tron|(«)t  |iait 
of  all  the  defenca :  it  wai  t)ie  armoUTy  of  tbe  com- 
munity, and  the  council-bouie  of  llie  authoritiea. 
'  Sittinf- in  tbe  gate'  vta,  andalill  i>,  ■yrMmymoiu 
with  the  poueuinii  oT  power,  and  even  now  there 
i*  commonly  in  the  fortified  gate  of  a  royal  palace 
in  the  Eut,  on  the  Boor  above  the  door-way,  a 
council-room  with  a  kind  of  balcony,  whence  the 
torereign  tomelime*  lees  hii  people,  and  wiiere  he 
may  alt  in  judgment.  Hence  the  Turkiili  go- 
Temmeut  ia  not  unfrequently  termed  tht  Porte, 
and  in  thii  aeiue  alluiion  to  gate*  often  nccun  in 
the  Sciipturea.  Tlie  tower,  n»1S  Uaroch,  wai 
another  foiliGcaUon  uf  the  earliest  date,  being 
often  llie  citadel  or  laat  retreat  when  a  city  wai 
taken;  or,  itanding  alone  in  laaie  naturally  alrong 
poaition,  waa  intended  to  protect  a  frontier,  com- 
mand a  paai,  or  la  be  a  place  of  refuge  and  depoait 


"TAAJt/WV\i; 


oftnaaure  in  the  mountain!,  wben  the  plain  ahould 
be  no  longer  defeniible.  Some  of  lh»e  are  figured 
among  the  Egyptian  monumenla,  and  in  the  weit 
of  England  the  raund  towen  of  Launcston,  Ret- 
lonnel,  Trematon,  and  Plymplon  ibnw  that  lilui- 
lar  meana  of  defaice  were  once  employed  by  the 
Celta  of  Ihia  itland,  who  may  have  derived  their 
knowledge  from  Phcenician  or  Carthaginian  tra- 
dera.  Watch-towera,  HDTD  niipah,  and  m'D  te- 
ra)i,tvn'Q  tenth,  iiieil  by  ahepberda  all  over  Alia, 
and  even  now  built  on  etninencet  above  aoma  city 
in  the  plain,  in  order  to  keep  a  look-out  upon  the 
diatant  country,  were  already  in  iiae  and  occa- 
lionally  converted  intoplacei  of  defence  (2  Chion. 
xxri.  10;  iiTii.  4).    Tbe  gatmraya  wen  clued 


FORTIFICATIONS, 
by  poaidaDut  folding  doon^  W  tkttr,  XTV! 
thaerim,  the  vaire*  or  folda,  DTlTl  Udim, 
being  aecuied  by  wooden  ban :  boifa  At  don 
and  bara  were  in  afttr  time!  plated  with  nail  1 
dileh.yn  ?n*oi,  wherethe nature ofthekialri 
required  it,  wat  dug  in  frunt  of  the  Tampn,  ui 

before  iL    Aa  the  experience  of  afs  a- 


[ipeni 


double  I 


maaaetofiolidato 
were  built  in  particular  paita  to  austain  tbr  l»]-? 
widl,  and  aSiird  apace  on  the  nimmit  to  )iwi 
military  engine*  (2  Chron.  uii.  13). 

A>  there  waa  no  ayitem  of  cnrutructinD  Onnh 
»o  called,  but  simply  an  application  of  Ibems^ 
of  defence  to  the  iocaliiJea,  no  uniformity  ^ 
adaptation  eitated,  and,  therefore,  we  refa  r 
No.  292  of  our  illustrationa,  lepresrnting  khh  ;ri. 
meval  fable  of  the  rata  haieging  the  cati  in  tin 
■trong  tower,  where  tegular  hewn  couiwi  of  il<itg 
in  tbe  walla  ahiiir  (kill  in  atructure,  and  d*  it- 
clined  jambi  of  Ihe  door,  with  double  impal  i 


another  Egyptian  worli^  we  have  a  »«ie« 
that  in  the  middle  being  evidently  tbe  citadri; 
keep,  and  a  gateway  indicating  ^lat  tbe  wall  > 
omitted,  or  ia  intended  by  the  lines  of  the  «i 
aurroonding  tbe  whole.  Id  No.  293  thoe  ut 
acaling-ladder.  In  No.  399  we  lee  a  regular  lai* 
rum,  tlie  moat  ancient  example  eitant  (^  lliia  fa: 
of  ouign,  and  the  lowen  an  manned  witli  tiaii  i 
•uldien.  In  No.  293,  another  towered  fntreil 
garriaoited  with  tmopa,  is  lurrouitded  by  a  dmlJi ' 
ditch,  and  approached  by  bridge*,  boUi  in  hx 
and  rear.  Tbia  repreaentation  r^en  to  a  rjtt 
in  Aaia,  attacked  by  one  of  Ihe  Egyptian  car 
quering  kinga,  anterior  to  the  riae  of  the  A«jnt 
and  ibbyloiiiah  power.  No.  295  ii  takn  frm 
a  aeai,  and  ia  a  aymbol  of  Babyloai,  what  v 
city,  lualained  by  two  liont,  ia  abown  ataiatii: 
on  liotb  lidea  of  Ihe  Euphtalei,  having  on  n" 
wall ;  tbe  inner  ramiiaH  it  flanked  by  nunura" 
elevated  and  embattled  Inwen.  Thoe  ii  andtit 
but  loa  antique  re;naenta()eti  of  Babyinn.  ■« 
ill  lioDs  and  towen,  &c.;  but  the  baulnM* 
are  aquared.  nol  pointed,  aa  in  tbe  finL  N'x  n^T 
different  from  tbeae  double  walla  an  thoae  rr^ 
aented  in  tbe  Egyptian  painting  copied  in  Na  IK 
The  towen  are  here  crowded  vi^  sDldien,  i^ 

•  Bulwark,  from  tbt  Dutch  btOwtrk,  toa^l 
called  a  mound,  and  in  Ihe  lixtssith  eanarv  il- 
wayt  referable  to  baition.  Butbeaa  of  Aa  kid 
above  menlloiied  ttill  eiiet  in  the  Cdmaw* 
walla  at  PenOMj  in  Suaatx. 
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mttalideaofcitiM  fenced  entirely  by  art;  but  in 
No.  397  we  give  Ihe  Tsarocli  tower,  taksi  ftom  one 
(till  eilaal  in  Perala,  tliowini;  b  diuh  and  gale- 
way  below  in  the  mound  oriwk,  its  double  outei 
waib  and  inner  keep,  very  like  Launceiton  caitle. 
Thit  wa<  Ihe  kind  of  citadel  wbicb  deTendeii 
{ia»e>,and  in  tbe  mountaius  served  Tor  retreat  in 
timci  or  calamity,  and  rartheucuiily  of  the  royal 
ircasum ;  uid  it  waa  on  account  of  Ihe  confined 
(pace  within,  and  tbe  great  elevalion  of  the  ram- 
parti,  that  private  houieA  frequently  4tood  upon 
iJieir  nunmit,  aa  wa*  the  case  when  Ihe  harlot 
Rahab  received  Joahua'*  ipiea  in  Jericho  (Joah. 
U.  1).— C.  H.  S. 

FORTUNATUS  (•iBpvowiTe.X  »  diiciple  of 
Coriuth,  of  Roman  birth  or  origin,  ai  bii  rume 
indicate!,  who  ritltej  Paul  at  Epheiui,  and  re- 
turned, along  with  Stepbaniu  and  Achaicui,  in 
charge  of  that  apiatle'i  tint  Epijlle  to  the  Corin- 
tbian  church  ;  a.o.  69  (I  Cor.  ivi.  17). 

FOUNTAIN,  a  ilnain  of  'living'  or  eoD- 
atantly  running  water,  in  opppaition  lo  alanding 
or  atagnant  pooli,  whether  it  iHuei  immediately 
from  the  ground  or  from  the  bottom  of  a  weU 
[Aih].  Ou  the  more  remarliahle  natural  foun- 
taituorPale!tlne,aeeSFKiNaa;  Wateu. 

Firan  the  value  of  auch  lupplles  of  water  in 
arid  countriea,  fountaini  figure  much  in  the 
poetry  of  the  East  aa  the  natural  imagea  of  peren- 
nial bleninga  of  varioui  kinds.  In  the  Scriptum 
foiintaim  are  made  the  aymbolj  of  relreihment  lo 
the  wear;,  and  alio  denote  Ihe  perpetuity  and  in- 
exhauatible  nature  of  the  ipiritual  comfotta  which 
God  inipatti  to  hia  peouU,  wbether  by  Ihe  iiiflu- 
Encea  of  the  Spirit,  or  tKmugh  the  onlinancn  of 
public  worahip.  Thete  are  alto  varioui  teita  in 
whicb  chi1drai,or  an  eiteniled  poaterity,  are,  by  a 
seaulifully  apt  image,  described  aa  a  fountain, 
Hid  Che  father  or  progenitor  ai  the  Hnirce  or  apring 
'rom  which  that  fountain  flows  (DeuL  iiiiii.  38; 
fa.  liiviii.  28  ;  Prov.  v.  16,  19  ;  liii.  14,  &c.). 
FOWL  [Bird;  CocbI. 
FOX.  [Shu.l.1 
FRANKINCENSE  [Libok*h]. 
FROG.  ]3T)Ptttep/>ariUa;  Aiab-alnoraJi! 
3r.  fi^faxn  (ExaA.  liii.  2).  Although  tbe  com- 
non  frog  ia  ao  well  known  that  no  deaciiption  it 
leeded  to  aatiify  Ihe  reader,  it  may  be  neceaaary 
o  mention  that  tbe  only  apeciea  recorded  aa  exiat- 
0(t  in  Palatine  ii  the  green  {Rana  »ictUenta\ 
Lad  that  of  all  the  authoritiea  we  havs  been  able 
o  conault.  Dr.  Ricbardaon  alune  refen  the  apeciea 
if  Egypt  to  tbe  green  ipeckled  grey  frog  (Rana 
■unciota).  Bat  coiuidering  the  immenae  eiteni 
f  the  Nile  from  loulh  to  north,  and  the  amaiing 
bundance  of  tLeae  animala  which  it  contalna  in 
he  atAte  of  apawn,  tadpole,  and  complete  fmg,  it 


ii  likely  that  tb«  ipeckled  ii  not  tbe  only  aueciei 
faund  in  ill  walera,  and  that  diSercait  apeciea,  if 
llieydomt  occur  in  the  aame  locality,  are  at  leaat 
lo  be  met  with  in  different  latitudea.  Stnrka  and 
other  waden,  togelber  with  a  multitude  of  tari- 
ous  enemiea,  aomewhat  realrain  their  incieaa^ 
which,  neiertfaelesa,  at  the  apawniag  aeaaon  i(  ao 
enormoui  that  a  bowl  can  acatcely  be  dipped  into 
the  water  without  immediately  containing  a  num- 
ber of  tadpoles.  The  apeckled  apeciea  ia  found 
westward  even  lo  the  north  of  France,  hut  ia  not 
common  in  Europe,  and  doet  not  appear  to  croak 
in  concert  on  thia  aide  of  tbe  Mediterranean: 
moil  likely  it  ia  not  noiiy  in  Egypt,  aince  M. 
Smrnini,  who  wrote  a  detailed  hiatory  of  th« 
Batracbiana,  and  waa  peiaonallj  well  acquainted 
with  the  Nile,  duea  not  mention  Ihia  apecia.  It 
ia  lively,  but  no  ttrong  iwimmer,  the  weba  on  the 
hinder  toea  extending  only  half  their  length : 
bence,  perhapa,  it  ia  more  a  terrealrial  animal  tiian 
the  common  green  IVog,  and,  like  the  brown  «pe- 


ipeciea 


!    perhapa   . 


of  froga,  a 

tioned,  waa  aelecletl  for  ili  agility  on  land,  and 
that,  although  Ihe  fact  ia  not  eipresaly  men- 
tioned,  the  awful  viailatioa  waa  rendered  atill 
more  ominoua  by  tbe  preaence  of  dark  and  rainy 

weather — an  ahno^pbcric  condition  never  of  long 
on  the  coaat  of  Kgypt,  and  gradually 


if  Ihe  1 


inelva  witnessed,  during  a  itorm  of 
rain,  froga  crowding  into  our  cabin,  in  the  low 
landa  of  Quiana,  till  they  were  packed  up  In  tbe 
comen  of  the  apartment,  and  conliniially  falling 
back  in  their  attempta  to  aacmd  above  their 
lellowa  ;  and  the  door  could  not  be  opened  with- 
out oibera  enlCTing  more  rapidly  than  those  within 
could  be  cipelled.  Now,  as  the  temples,  palaces 
and  citiei  of  Egypt  stood,  in  general,  on  the  edge 
of  tbe  ever  dry  deaett,  and  always  above  the  level 
of  Ihe  liigbest  inundations,  to  be  there  visited  by 
a  continuation  of  imtnenae  number  of  fiog*  was 
aamredlyamoatdistroaingcalamity;  and  ai  Ihia 
in  ita  ordinary  occurroice  within 
I  alwaja  accompanied  by  Ihe  Btomu 
3n  or  of  the  setting  in  of  the  rainy 
ismay  it  must  have  cauaed  nay  be 
judged  of  when  we  reflect  that  the  plague  occuned 
run  seldom  or  never  falls,  wbete  iwne  at 
mes  are  fitttd  to  lead  off  the  water,  and  that 

imals  appeared  in  localities  where  they  had 

never  before  been  found,  and  where,  at  all  other 
(inui,  the  scotching  sun  would  have  desliayed 
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them  in  a  few  minutM.  Nor  was  the  telectioQ  of 
the  frog  as  an  instrument  of  God^s  displeasure 
without  portentous  meaning  in  the  minds  of  ^ 
idolatrous  Egyptians,  who,  cimsidered  that  ani- 
mal a  type  of  Pthah — their  creatiTe  power-— and 
also  an  indication  of  man  in  embryo.  Hie  ma- 
gicians, indeed,  appeared  to  make  frogs  come  up 
out  of  the  waters ;  but  we  must  not  understand 
that  to  them  was  given  also  the  power  of  pro- 
ducing the  animau.  The  effect  which  toey 
claimed  as  their  own  was  a  simple  result  of  the 
continuation  of  the  prodigy  effected  by  Moses 
and  Aaron ;  for  that  they  had  no  real  power  is 
evident,  not  only  from  their  inability  to  stop  the 
present  plague,  the  control  which  even  Pharac^ 
discovered  to  be  solely  in  the  hands  of  Moses,  but 
also  the  utter  failure  of  their  enchantments  in  that 
of  lice,  where  their  artifices  were  incontinent  to 
impose  upon  the  king  and  his  people. — U.  H.  S. 

FRONTLETS  [Phtlactbries]. 

FRUITS,  n^  pert,  fruit  in  general,  vege- 
table or  animal  (Deut.  vii.  13,  Ms ;  xxviii.  51, 
his).  It  originated  the  English  word  '  finit,* 
by  the  fi  being  sounded  as  ph,  and  subsequently 
converted  into  /.  Under  this  head  may  periiaps 
be  most  appropriately  noticed  a  classificati(m  of 
produce  of  great  importance  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  Bible,  since  the  beauty  and  force 
of  more  than  forty  pasMges  of  the  sacred  record 
are  impaired  by  inattenticm  to  it.  We  propose 
to  show  that  the  Hebrews  bad  three  generic 
terms  designating  dnee  great  classes  of  the  fruits 
of  the  land,  closely  corresponding  to  what  may  be 
expressed  in  English  as,  1.  Com-frmtf  or  field 
produce ;  2.  Vintage-fruU  ;  3.  Orchard-fruU. 

The  term  pp  kayitSy  *  summer-fruits,"  appears 
to  denote  those  less  important  species  or  fruit 
which  were  adapted  only  to  immediate  consump- 
tion, or  could  not  be  easily  or  conveniently  con- 
served for  winter  use  (Jer.  xL  10,  12).  Kayitt 
may  have  been  included  as  a  species  under  the 
bead  of  Orchard-fruit :  it  would  seem  to  indicate 
either  the  existence  of  some  contzasted  term,  as 
'  winter-fruits,*  or  to  imply  that  the  products  of 
the  class  under  which  it  ranked  as  a  species  were 
goierally  distinguidied  by  their  capability  of 
being  preserved  throughout  the  year.  It  is  c(m- 
ceiv^  that  the  products  denoted  by  the  third 
of  the  generic  terms  now  to  be  considered,  were 
chiefly  characteriied  by  their  capacity  of  being 
stored  up  and  preserved  like  our  own  orchard- 
fruit  ;  and  thus  their  genmc  name  might  be  in- 
clusive of  kayiUy  *  summer-fruits,*  though  mainly 
and  originally  referring  to  <  winter-fruits.*  The 
three  terms  spoken  of  as  being  so  frequently  asso- 
ciated in  the  Scriptures,  and  expieMive  of  a  most 
comprdiensive  triad  of  blessings,  are  Daoam, 
TiROSH,  and  Yitzhar. 

1.  \y\  dagan,  *  fruit  of  the  field,*  or  agricul- 
tural produce.  Under  this  term  the  Hebrews 
classed  almost  every  object  of  Jield  culture  [Aori- 
culturb].  Dr.  Jahn  says,  *  the  word  is  of  ge- 
neral significaticm,  and  comprdiends  in  itself 
different  kinds  of  grain  and  pulse,  such  as  wheat, 
millet,  spelt,  wall-barley,  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
meadow-cumin,  pepper-wort,  flax,  cotton,  various 
species  of  the  cucumber,  and  perhaps  rice*  (Bt6. 
Antiq.  f  58).  There  is  now  no  doubt  among 
sdwlars  tiiat  dagan  comprehends  ^  latest  and 
most  valuable  species  of  v^etable  produce;  and 
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therefore  it  will  be  aUowed  that  the  rmiiaiBgsr 
the  word  in  the  common  version  by  *  eom,'  and 
sometimes  by  '  wheats'  instead  of  '  ecety  tpeda 
of  com*  or  field  produce,  tends  to  luait  tm 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  bounty,  as  wdl  ai  ti 
impair  the  beauty  of  the  pawngee  where  it  occun. 
The  same  objection  may  be  urged  againt  tbe 
ordinary  rendering  of  the  associated  term*,  (vaii 
and  yUxlutr,  as  *  wine  and  oil.*     Indeed,  it  ii 
somewhat  surprising  ^t  the  almost  umTonl 
acknowledgment  of  dayan  as  a  very  geooic 
term  has  not,  ere  this,  induced  the  learned  ti 
questicm  the  accuracy  d  tiiis  rendenng  of  6t 
sister  terms,  since  it  is  neither  usual  nor  nstinil, 
except  by  way  of  climax,  to  connmingle  mj 
generic  or  abstract  terms  with  names  of  ipec& 
articles,  much  less  constantly  to  associate  s  ;^ 
nerol  class  of  natural  produce  with  partkoiir 
articles  of  artificial  preparation.     In  readiof  ^ 
<  a  land  of  every  species  of  com,*  we  should  m- 
turally  expect  the  declaratioD  to  contmoe  oob- 
sistendy,  *  of  grapes  and  of  fruit  .**  when,  tba^ 
fore,   the  transition   is  suddenly   from  groviaf 
'  com  of  every  kind'  to  specific  and  pRf*"^ 
products,  <  wine*  and  *  ot/,*  a  suspicion  is  niaed 
as  to  the  correctness  of  the  rendering,  vbkJi 
resolves  itself  into  absolute  certainty  on  oe- 
suiting  and  comparing  the  passages  of  tfaeBf 
brew  text.    The  infrequency  of  the  mention  d 
grilles  and  raisins,  the  natural  or  solid  *  bvA  i 
the  vine,*  in  our  version  of  the  Scriptorei,  a 
compared  with  wine,  the  liquid  preparatJoo,  ba 
heen  a  subject  of  remark.     It  b  true  that  T 
yayin  [WiifB]    is  sometimes  employed  in  v 
sense  of  grapes  (as  Cato  and  others  of  the  ham 
use  vimtm)j  and  in  thb  use  of  the  wotd  *  a  hti 
of  com  and  wine'  really  means,  what  I^len* 
was,  *  a  land  of  com  and  grapes;*  but  this  «- 
condary  and  accommodated   use   c^  the  tss 
yagin  does  not  supemde  the  neoeasity  for  s  bkk 
generic  word  expressive  of  *  vintage-fruit,*  viem 
not  merely  as  the  vielder  oi  wine,  but  as  a  vib- 
able  possession  in  itself. 

%  mrn  Urosh,  <  the  fruit  of  the  vine*  a» 
natural  or  its  solid  states  comprehending  gn}n 
moist  or  dried,  and  the  fruit  in  genenl,  vM« 
in  the  early  cluster  or  ^  mature  and  ripened  o» 
dition  (Isa.  Ixv.  8,  which  is  rendered  by  fikp' 
grape,  in  the  Septuagint,  refon  to  the  yvti 
grape;  while  Judg.  ix.  13,  where  '  the  vimv^ 
Shall  I  leave  my  tirosh  (fruit)  whidi  cbeotc 
God  and  manf  *  as  evidently  refers  to  the  ripe«^ 
produce  which  was  placed  on  the  altar  ai  s  itf- 
fruit  offering  in  gratefril  acknowledgment  of  ^ 
Divine  goodness).  *  Sometimes,*  says  Dr.  Js^ 
*  the  gn^ies  were  dried  in  the  sun  and  pifjeiudK 
masses,  which  were  called  D3^  yiMnoM* 
nrHTK  eshishah,  D^pltDV  tzimmookum,  1  St» 
XXV.  18 ;  2  Sam.  xvi.  1 ;  1  Chron.  xiL40;  H« 
iiL  1  *  (Bib,  Antiq.  i  69>  Tirosh  is  dern^ 
from  the  verbal  noun  tTP  yamsA, '  to  p»s(*  j? 
inheritance  *  (whence  Latin  h^res,  Engliih  ki^i 
and  was  very  naturally  applied  to  doignste  tb» 
vintage-fruit,  which,  next  to  dagoHy  oooititnt^ 
one  of  the  most  valuable  '  possessions  *  flf  ^ 
Jews. 

It  is  also  distinctly  referred  to  as  the  yisUf  f 
wine,  and  therefore  was  not  wine  itself  tsit  tor 
raw  material  from  which  it  was  expnaed  cr  ^ 
pared.  Dr.  Conquest*s  amended  trsnslshra  <■ 
Micahvi.  15,  is,  *  Thou  sbak  sow,  but  tfass  ^^ 
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not  reap;  thoa  ihalt  tread  the  olivei,  hot  thou 
•bait  not  anoint  theo  with  oil  (ahemenj  not 
yUxhar);  and  the  grape  (Hrosh},  but  ahalt  not 
drink  wine'  (yayin).  Aa  the  treading  of  the 
olive  'u  repreaeuted  as  yielding  oU,BoiM  tiroeh  re- 
presented as  that  which,  being  trodden  in  the  vat, 
should  yield  wme,  which  flowed  out  from  an 

n'ng  into  the  lactu  or  receptacle  beneath, 
bishop  Newcome,  in  his  rersion  of  this  text, 
has  '  the  grape  of  the  choice  wiite  ;*  while  Julius 
Bate,  ILA.  obserres  on  this  passage — *  Hence  it 
is  plain  that  tiroeh  is  what  ia  pressed,  the  grapee  * 
(Critica  Hebrtea^  1767). 

Dr.  Jahn  applies  tiroah  to  the /usee  which  flows 
from  the  grape-Tat  into  the  lower  receptacle,  and 
says,  it  is  also  called  new  wine  and  7XcMcot 
(Acts  ii.  13^.  This  view,  however,  will,  on  ex- 
amination, be  found  erroneous,  opposed  by  the 
clear  evidence  of  the  context  in  the  great  bulk  of 
the  passages  where  the  word  occurs,  classed  with 
com,  first-fruits,  tithes,  and  other  natural  pro- 
luce,  and  countenanced  ofklv  by  its  association 
rith  an  equivocal  rendering  m  two  places.  Joel 
i.  24,  the  first  of  these  texts,  <  the  floors  shall  be 
till  of  wheat,  and  the  vats  shall  overflow  with 
iroeh,^  cannot  be  understood  of  the  jwce  of  the 
;rape,  but  must  refer  to  the  fndt  itself.  It  is 
oost  certain  that  grapee  were  put  into  the  vat, 
lot  wine.  The  wine  flowed  out  through  an 
rifice  into  the  receiving  vessel,  as  the  grapes 
rere  being  trodden.  These  vats  were  very  large, 
nd  were  the  treader  to  be  placed  in  one  so  full 
bat  the  Juice  would  overflow  the  brim,  he  would 
te  incapable  of  treading  the  grapes,  if  not  ae- 
rially in  danger  of  suflbcation  [Vat].  The 
ext  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  picture  of 
Irought  and  desolation  described  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  represents,  not  only  that  me  people 
tbould  be  eatiq/ied  with  dagan,  tiroehy  and  yitxhar 
[ii.  19),  but  more  than  satisfied;  for  the  floors 
iisusdly  devoted  to  threshing  com  should  be 
ruU  ai  li2  (the  best  species  of  com  already 
threshed),  and  the  vats  (vessels  not  designed  as 
(tores  for  fruit,  and  which  are  inconvenient  for 
reading  when  overfilled)  should  be  heaped  up 
nth  vintage  and  winter  fruit  so  friU  that  it  would 
oU  oflf  to  the  ground,  since  they  could  hold  no 
Qore.  In  the  same  sense  we  frequently  employ 
be  word  *  overflow,^  as,  for  example,  *■  The  house 
raa  tilled  to  overflowing."  A  similar  picture  of 
lenty  occurs  in  Prov.  ii.  9,  10,  where  the  grape- 
ata  are  to  be  tilled  even  to  bursting,  which  cer- 
only  cannot  mean  that  the  wine  shall  be  wasted ! 
la.  IxiL  8, 9  is  the  second  text  favouring  a  liquid 
iterpretation  of  tiroeh.  The  latter  verse  is  thus 
anslated  by  Dr.  Lowth — ^  They  that  reap  the 
irvest  shall  eat  it,  and  praise  Jehovah ;  and  they 
at  gather  the  vintage  shall  drink  it  in  my  sacred 
>urta.'  He  justly  observes  that  this  has  reference 
the  Law  of  Moses  (Deut  xii.  17, 18 ;  Lev.  xix. 
U25},  which  commands  the  Israelites  to  eai 
^fuU)  the  tithe  of  their  dagan,  tiroeh,  and  yitzhar 
>fore  the  Lord,  and,  when  they  have  planted  all 
aimer  of  trees  for  food,  to  count  the  fruit  as  un- 
rcumcised  for  three  years,  then  in  the  fourth  year 
1  the  fruit  thereof  shall  be  holy  to  praise  the  Lord, 
id  in  the  fifth  they  shall^  eat  (achat)  the  fruit 
rhia,'  says  Dr.  Lowth, ^*  clearly  explains  the 
rce  of  the  expressions,  *'  Shall  praise  Jehovah, 
id  shall  drink  it  in  my  sacred  courts." '  The 
iparent  oppontioo  between  the  passages  will  he 
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removed  by  anderttanding  ehathah,  which  pri- 
marily signifies  *  to  drink,"  in  its  secondary  sense 
of  to  suck.*  It  is  thus  appropriately  rendered 
in  tiie  Prayer  Book  version  of  rs.  Ixxv.  8.  On 
a  similar  principle  we  modify  the  meaning  of  '  to 
eat,*  when  we  speak  of  *  eating  an  orange  ;*  thus 
too  the  Latins  derived  ^ir  generic  word  for 
fruits,  pomunty  from  vw/io,  drink ;  and  their  name 
for  the  fruit  of  the  service-tree  from  eorbere,  *■  to 
suck.*  lyr,  Lowth  further,  adds,  that  *  five  MSS. 
(one  ancient)  have  ini/SV  fully  expressed, 
and  so  likewise  ininE^  is  found  in  nineteen  MSS., 
three  of  them  ancient*  Supposing  yiehtoohoo  to 
be  the  original  reading,  the  alteration  to  yowch" 
loohoo  must  have  beoi  made  by  the  ancient 
copyist  under  the  impression  which  appears  also 
to  have  rested  on  Dr.  Lowth*s  mind,  that  a  mode 
of  consuming  the  fruits  of  the  vintage  difierent 
from  drinking,  was  here  designed  by  the  use  of 
ehathah.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  use  of 
the  verb  np  kabhate  (the  participle  of  which  is 
translatea,  *  They  that  have  brought  it  together  *), 
which  implies  the  collecting  of  scattered  things 
into  a  heap. 

Dr.  Jahn*s  definition  of  tiroeh,  as  the  juice 
which  flows  from  the  trodden  grapes,  is  also 
negatived  by  the  &ct  that  another  word  exactly 
expressive  of  the  same  thing,  already  exists, 
namely,  D^Dy  aueie,  from  aueae,  *•  to  trrad  down 
together.'  Neither  is  it  likely  that  it  should  be 
a  generic  name  for  wine,  since  such  a  term  is 
found  in  }^  yayin, 

3.  *inv^  yitzhar,  <  orchard-fruits,*  especially 
winter  or  keeping  fruits,  as  dates,  figs,  olives, 
pomegranates,  citrons,  nuts,  &c.    The  etymology 

of  yitzhar  (whence  perhaps  the  Saxon  ojitjeapb 

ortgeard,  and  the  old  English  word  horttyard, 
now  orchard)  quite  accords  with  the  claim  ad- 
vanced for  it,  as  denoting  a  large  and  valuable 
class  of  fruits.  Lexiconists  properly  refer  it  to 
the  root  ")n  V  txhar,  expressive  of  a  bright,  glow- 
ing, and  shining  appearance.  The  name  of  the 
class  was  obviously  suggested  by  the  bright  and 
glowing  hue  presented  by  many  of  the  species, 
as  the  olive,  the  citron,  and  the  orange.  The 
name  for  the  olive^  n^T)  sometimes  called  *  the 
splendour-tree,*  originated  in  a  similar  way,  the 
root  being  ^T*  '  bright,*  <  splendid.*  The  name  of 
another  of  the  class,  the  orange,  had  a  similar 
origin.  The  Latin  aurantium,  from  aurum, 
*  gold,*  by  a  slight  change  of  spelling  became  the 
Italian  aranda,  whence,  through  the  Proven^, 
the  French  orange.  Through  the  S3rro- Arabian 
channel  we  trace  tiie  Saracenic  and  Spanish 
name  for  the  orange-flower,  <izaha/r,  whicn  pro- 
bably sprang  from  some  common  stem  with  the 
Hebrew  tztAar.  Thus,  too,  owrowth,  *  pot-herbs,* 
means  *  ehining  thinge  of  a  greenish  hue,'  from 
Tyy\H, '  light,*  *  brightness;*  whence  also  the  Latin 
name  for  gold,  aurum,  the  French  or,  and  our 
word  for  shining  metal^  ore. 

As  we  distinguish  dagcm  from  hhittahh  (wheat), 
and  tiro^  from  queie  and  yayin,  so  must  we 
yitzhar  from  }D^  ehemen,  *  oil,*  which  are  un- 
fortunately confounded  together  in  the  common 
version.  Shemen,  beyond  question,  is  the  proper 
word  for  oH,  not  yitzhar :  hence,  being  a  siiecific 
thing,  we  find  it  in  connection  with  a  great 
varied  of  specific  purposes,  as  sacrificial  and 
holy  uses,  edibles,  traffic,  vessels,  and  used  in 
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iUustration  of  taste,  smoothness,  plumpneas,  in- 
sinuation, condition,  fertility,  and  luxury.  Fi£> 
haTy  as  to  the  mode  of  its  use,  presents  a  complete 
contrast  to  aJiemen.  It  is  not,  even  in  a  single 
passage,  employed  either  by  way  of  comparison, 
or  in  illustration  of  any  particular  quality  com- 
mon to  it  with  other  specific  articles.  In  one 
passage  only  is  it  joined  with  D^T  xayithy  *  olive,* 
the  oil  of  which  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  signify ;  and  even  here  (2  Kings  xviii.  32)  it 
retains  as  an  adjective  the  generic  sense  of  the 
noun,  *  preserving'fmif  It  should  be  read,  *  a 
land  of  preservinp-oiWea  (zayith  yiUhar)  and 
dates  (debhath)*  Cato  has  a  similar  expression, 
oleam  conditivam,  <  preserving-olive-tree  *  (De 
Be  Rutt.  vi.).  It  may  be  observed  that  the 
Latin  terms  malum  and  pomum  had  an  ex- 
tended meaning  very  analogous  to  the  Hebrew 
yitzhar.  Thus  Varro  asks,  <  Non  arboribus  con- 
sita  Italia  est,  ut  tota  j^omartum  videatur  t  *  *  Is 
not  Italy  so  planted  with  fruit-trees  as  to  seem 
one  entire  pomariumf  t.  «.  orchard  (De  Re 
Ruatica,  i.  2). 

Thus  the  triad  of  terms  we  have  been  con- 
sidering would  comprehend  every  vegetable  sub- 
stance of  necessity  and  luxury  commonly  con- 
sumed by  the  Hebrews,  of  which  first-fruits  were 
presented  or  tithes  paid ;  and  this  view  of  their 
meaning  will  also  explain  why  the  injunctions 
concerning  offerings  and  tithes  were  sufficiently 
expressed  by  these  terms  alone  (Num.  xviii.  12; 
Dent  xiv.  23).  Had  dagan  in  th&e  texts  been 
restricted  to  whecUy  no  obligation  would  thereby 
have  been  imposed  to  present  the  first-fruits  or  the 
tithes  of  barley  and  other  grain  :  had  tirosh  sig- 
nified grape-juice,  then  this  law  could  have  beoi 
easily  evaded  by  drying  the  fruit  as  raisins,  or 
preserving  it  in  other  ways ;  and  had  yitzhar  sig- 
nified Of/,  it  would  have  been  difficult  at  all,  and 
from  these  texts  impossible,  to  educe  the  obligation 
to  pay  tithes  or  present  first-fruits  of  a  large  and 
most  valuable  class  of  products,  as  dates,  citrons, 

Som^ranates,  &c.  But  these  texts  are  the  most 
efinite  we  can  find  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and 
are  evidently  designed  to  be  very  comprehensive ; 
and,  consequently,  as  tithes  tcere  paid  of  all  those 
fruits,  the  practice  must  interpret  these  expressions 
as  including,  Ist.  Fruits  of  the  field  or  land ; 
2nd.  Fruits  of  the  vintage ;  and,  3rd.  Fniitfl  of 
the  orchard,  including  both  summer  and  pre- 
serving fruits. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  briefly  recapitulate  the 
results  of  our  examination  of  the  Scripture  pas- 
sages referring  to  Dagan^  Tiraah,  and  Yitzhar, 
and  exhibit  their  relative  positions  : — 

a.  They  are  found  mutually  associated  ia  nine- 
teen places.  Dagan  occurs  with  tirosh  alone 
eleven  times ;  with  yayin  only  once,  and  there 
(Lam.  ii.  12)  yayin  is  used  for  grapes.  Tirosh 
occurs  thirty-eight  times;  in  thirty  places  it  is 
associated  with  the  confessedly  generic  word 
dagan;  in  twenty-one  with  yitzhar;  and  it  is 
found  only  six  times  without  either  dagan  or 
yitzhar, 

b.  Tirosh  occurs  seven  times  with  rayshyth 
or  hiccowr,  *  first-fruits  ;*  ten  times  with  Uroob^ 
hah,  *  offerings,*  or  magnasayr,  <  tithes,*  which 
were  mainly  the  first  of  gathered  fruits  and  grain 
in  their  natural  state. 

c.  TVros^  is  connected  with  yayin  in  three  pas- 
sages only;   twice  by  way  of  climax  merely 
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(Hoe.  iv.  11;  la.  xxiv.  7-10),  and  om  (Hk. 
vi.  15)  as  the  yielder  of  wine,  not  wine  itidt 

d.  Tirosh  is  not  directly  united  witii  tkma 
(oil)  in  a  single  place. 

e.  The  three  terms  are  constantly  sod  dash 
connected  with  expressions  indicating  tncRserf 
vegetable  produce,  or  the  spootaneoos  grovik  tf 
the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  the  increase  of  objecb  <i 
culture,  especially  the  fruits  of  the  field  sod  tar 
vineyard :  they  also  occur  in  connectkn  wiii 
terms  expressive  of  fruital  or  SLuimal  nodicE. 
sometimes  with  the  vine,  olive,  fig,  or  pahn  tn 
but  scarcely  ever  wiUi  their  specific  fruit,  or  rh 
particular  articles  of  diet ;  still  more  itnlj  v 
they  connected  with  terms  evincing  the  pncoitf 
preparing  or  preserving  them,  or  the  rehiciei 
mode  of  their  consumption.  In  all  these  re^ 
they  present  a  complete  contrast  to  tenm  » 
noting  specific  products  or  artificial  prepaAben, 
as  zayith  (olive),  shemen  (oil),  y<^m(wioe;,(t 
lehhem  (food  or  bread). 

/.  In  the  very  rare  instances  in  which  tbej  ^ 
occur  in  connection  with  specific  articles  or  ci- 
cumstances,  special  reasons  obviously  exist  for  a 
fact,  confirmatory  of  the  view  advanced  as  to  ty. 
generic  signification.  Tlie  exceptions  {sovets 
rule. 

g.  Lastly,  though  the  three  terms  are  cmplont 
throughout  a  period  of  one  thousand  years  (Xcs 
xviii.  12,  B.C.  1489,  to  Neh.  xiii.  12,  bx.  I'- 
by  a  series  of  fourteen  authors,  the  bulk  of  vka 
also  use  yayin  and  shemen,  occasionally  is  at- 
junction,  yet  not  in  one  instance  have  tb^cmsi 
tirosh  with  shemen,  or  yayin  with  yitzhar.  U 
the  contrary,  the  triad  of  generic  terms  bare  1m 
cautiously  and  correctly  discriminated  fm 
words  merely  denoting  some  of  their  spedsks 
artificial  preparations  finom  them. — F.  R.  L 

FULLER.  At  the  transfigtiration  our  S^ 
yiour*s  robes  are  said  to  have  been  white,  *»» 
no  fuller  on  earth  could  white  tiiem  *  (Markix.' 
Elsewhere  we  read  of  <  fullers*  soap  *  (HaL  iil ! 
and  of  < the  fuUeis*  field*  (2  Kings  xviiLT 
Of  the  processes  followed  in  the  art  of  ckacs 
cloth  and  the  various  kinds  of  stnlT  amoof  & 
Jews  we  have  no  direct  knowledge.  In  ao  er* 
part  of  the  operation  they  seem  to  have  trod  a 
cloths  with  tneir  feet,  as  the  Hebrew  Ain  Btf^ 
or  En-rogel,  literally  Foot-fbuntain,  has  bea  rt 
dered,  on  Rabbinical  authority,  *  Fullen*  h» 
tain,*  on  the  ground  that  the  fullen  trod  the  ckU 
there  with  their  feet    A  subsequent  operatioDv*' 
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probably  that  of  rubbing  the  cloth  on  as  iocliB^ 
plane,  in  a  mode  which  is  figured  in  the  SgTI^ 
paintings,  and  still  preserved  in  the  East 

FULLERS*  FOUNTAIN  [Ek-Roob]. 

FULLERS*  SOAP  [Bobith]. 

FUNERALS  [Burial;  MoDsmvo]. 
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OAAL  (?P^  miacarriaye ;  Sept.  TacU),  son 
of  Gbed.    He  went  to  Shechem  with  his  brothers 
when  the  inhabitants  became  discontented  with 
Ahimelech,  and  so  engaged  their  confidence  that 
they  placed  him  at  their  head.     At  the  festival  at 
which  the  Sbechemites  offered  the  first-fruits  of 
their  vintage  in  the  temple  of  Baal,  Gaal,  by  ap- 
parently drunVen  bravadoes,  roused  the  valour  of 
the  people,  and  strove  yet  more  to  kindle  their 
wrath  against  the  absent  Abimelech.    It  would 
seem  as  if  the  natives  had  been  in  some  way  inti- 
mately connected  with,  or  descended  from,  the 
criginal  inhabitants;   for  Gaal  endeavoured  to 
Awaken  their  attachment  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Hamor,  the  fother  of  Shechem*  which  ruled  the 
place  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxxiv.  %  6), 
and  which  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  repre- 
sented by  Gaal  and  his  brothers.    Although  de- 
prived of  Shechem,  the  family  appears  to  have  main* 
tained  itself  in  some  power  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
-which  induced  the  Shechemites  to  look  to  Oaal 
-when  they  became  tired  of  Abimelech.     Whether 
he  succeeded  in  awakening  among  them  a  kind 
feeling  towards  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
masters  of  the  place,  does  not  appear;  but  event- 
ually they  went  out  under  his  command,  and 
assisted  doubtless  by  his  men,  to  intercept  and 
give  battle  to  Abimelech,  when  he  appeared  before 
the  town.     He,  however,  fled  before  Abimelech, 
and  his  retreat  into  Shechem  being  cut  off  by 
Zebul,  the  commandant  of  that  places  he  went  to 
his  home,  and  we  hear  of  him  no  more.     The 
account  of  this  attempt  is  interesting,  chiefly 
from  the  slight  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  position, 
at  this  peri(^,  of  what  had  been  one  of  the  reign- 
ing families  of  the  land  before  its  invasion  by  the 
Israelites  (Judg.  iz.  26-48)  b.c.  1026. 

OABBATHA  occurs  John  xix.  13,  where  the 
Evangelist  states  that  Pontius  Pilate^  alarmed 
at  last  in  his  attempts  to  save  Jesus,  by  the  art- 
ful insinuation  of  the  Jews,  <  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  CsBsar's  friend,*  went  into  the 
pnetorium  again,  and  brought  Jesus  out  to  them, 
and  sat  down  once  more  upon  the  fififui  or  tribunal, 
in  a  place  called  AiB6arpurroyf  but  in  the  Hebrew 
Gabbatha.  The  Gh!«ek  word,  signifying  literally 
Mione-pavedf  is  an  adjective,  and  is  generally  used 
as  such  by  the  Greek  writers;  but  they  also 
sometimes  use  it  substantively  for  a  stone  pave- 
ment, when  &a/pos  may  be  understood.  In  the 
Septuagint  it  answers  to  Mfiin  (2  Chron.  vii.  3 ; 
Esther  i.  6).  Jerome  reads, '  Sedit  pro  tribunali 
in  loco  qui  dicitur  Lithostrotos.*  The  Gkeek  word, 
as  well  as  the  Latin,  is  frequently  used  to  denote 
a  pavement  formed  of  ornamental  stones  of  various 
colours,  commonly  called  a  tesaelated  or  mosaic 
pavement*  The  partiality  of  the  Romans  for  this 
kind  of  pavement  is  well  known.  It  is  stated  by 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xzxvi.  64)  that,  after  the  time  of 
Sylla,  the  Romans  decorated  their  houses  with 
such  pavements.  They  also  introduced  them  into 
the  provinces.  Suetonius  relates  that  Julius 
Caesar,  in  his  military  expeditions,  took  with  him 
the  materials  of  tesselated  pavement^  ready  pre- 
pared, that,  wherever  he  encamped,  they  might  be 
laid  down  in  the  pnetorium  (Casaubon,  ad  SueUm. 


p.  38,  &c,  edit  1605).  From  these  facts  it  has  been 
inferred  by  many  eminent  writers,  that  the  rSfwos 
XiB6<rrpvro5y  or  place  where  Pilate's  tribunal  was 
set  on  this  occasion,  was  covered  by  a  tesselated 
pavement,  which,  as  a  piece  of  Roman  magnifi- 
cence, was  appended  to  the  pretorium  at  Jerusa- 
lem. The  emphatic  manner  in  which  St.  John 
speaks  of  it  agrees  with  this  conjecture.  It  further 
appears  from  his  narrative  that  it  was  outside  the 
praetorium ;  for  Pilate  is  said  to  have  *  come  out  * 
to  the  Jews,  who,  for  ceremonial  reas(»is,  did  not 
go  into  it,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  occasions 
(John  zviii.  28,  29,  38 ;  xix.  4,  13\  Besides 
which,  the  Roman  governors,  althougn  they  tried 
causes,  and  conferred  with  their  council  (Acts  xxv. 
12),  within  the  pnetorium,  always  pronounced 
sentence  in  the  open  air.  May  not  then  this 
tesselated  pavement,  on  which  the  tribunal  was 
now  placed,  have  been  inlaid  on  some  part  of 
the  terrace,  &c.  running  along  one  side  of  the 
prsBtorium,  and  overlooking  the  area  where  the 
Jews  were  assembled,  or  upon  a  landing-place 
of  the  stairs,  immediately  before  the  grand  en- 
trance f 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  pavement  in 
question  was  no  other  than  the  one  referred  to  in 
2  Chron.  vii.  3,  and  by  Josephus,  De  Bell.  Jvd.  vi. 
1. 8,  as  in  f^  outer  courtof  the  temple ,-  but  though 
it  appears  that  Pilate  sometimes  sat  upon  his  tri- 
bunal in  different  places,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
open  market-place  {De  BeU.  Jud.  ii.  9.  3),  yet  the 
supposition  that  be  would,  on  this  occasion,  when 
the  Jews  were  pressing  for  a  speedy  judgment,  and 
when  he  was  overcome  with  alarm,  adfoum  the 
whole  assembly,  consisting  of  rulers  of  every  grade, 
as  well  as  the  populace,  to  any  other  place,  is  very 
unlikely ;  and  the  supposition  that  such  place  was 
any  part  of  the  temple  is  encumbered  with  addi- 
tional difficulties.    The  word  Gabbatha  remains 
to  be  considered.     It  is  not  certain  that  St.  John 
intends  Ai$6arpvTos  as  a  translation  or  interpre- 
tation of  Gabbatha :  he  may  simply  mean  that  the 
same  place  was  called  by  these  two  namesjn  Greek 
and  Hebrew  respectively.    Yet  it  may  be  said 
that  the  names  p*11K  and  *AiroAX^^,  which  he 
introduces  in  a  similar  way  (Rev.  ix.  II),  are 
synonymous ;  and  if  the  word  Gabbatha  be  de- 
rived from  33, '  a  surface,'  it  may  correspond  to  the 
idea  of  a  pavement ;  but  if,  as  is  usual,  it  be  derived 
from  n33, '  to  be  high  or  elevated,*  it  may  refer 
chiefly  to  the  terracey  or  uppermost  landing  of  the 
stairs,  &c.,  which  might  have  been  inlaid  with  a 
tesselated  pavement.     Schleusner  understands  an 
elevated  mosaic  pavement,  on  which  the  /9q/ia  was 
placed,  before  the  prsBtorium.  The  most  natural  in- 
ference from  St.  John's  statement  is,  that  the  word 
Gabbatha  is  *  Hebrew ;'  but  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  used  this 
word,  by  way  of  accommodation,  to  denote  the 
language  {Syriae,  or  Syro-Chaldaic,  it  is  said) 
which  was  commonly  spoken  in  Judsa  in  their 
time,  and  that,  when  St  John  says  'Efipauori,  he 
means  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic ;  but  into  ttie  exten- 
sive controversy  respecting  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  in  tiie  time  of  our 
Saviour,  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter.     It  may 
suffice  for  the  present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the 
ancient  Syriac  version^  instead  of  Gabbatha,  reads 
Gepiptha,  Dissert.  De  AiBoarpdar^y  a  Conrad 
Iken,  BremsB,  1725 ;   Lightfoot's  Works,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  614,615,  Load*  1684 ;  Faberanh^  p.  318,  f. ; 
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HamelsFeld,  BibL  Geogr.  ii.  139;  Seden,  MeditL 
Exeg,  i.  643 ;  Jahn's  Arcfueol  Bib.)-^,  F.  D. 

GABRIEL  (?VrMf  the  mighty  one  [or  hero] 
of  Qod)y  ^  heavenly 'meisenger  who  was  tent  to 
Daniel  to  explain  the  yiiion  of  the  ram  and  the  he- 
goat  (Dan.  niA  andto  communicate  the  predictian 
of  the  Serentj  Weeks  (Dan.  ix.2l-27>  Under  the 
new  dispensation  he  was  employed  to  announce  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist  to  his  fiither  Zechariah 
(Luke  i.  11),  and  that  of  the  MeMiah  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  (Luke  I.  36).  Both  by  Jewish  and 
Christian  writers,  Gabriel  has  been  denominated 
an  archangel.  The  Scriptures,  however,  affirm 
nothing  positively  respecting  his  rank,  though  the 
importance  of  die  commissions  on  which  he  was 
employed,  and  his  own  words  '  I  am  Gabriel,  that 
stand  in  the  presence  of  God  *  (Luke  i.  19),  are 
rather  in  fiivour  of  the  notion  of  his  superior  dig^ 
nity.  But  the  reserve  of  the  Inspired  V  olume  on 
such  points  strikingly  distinguishes  its  angelology 
ftom  that  of  the  Jews  and  Mohammedans,  and, 
we  may  add,  of  the  Fathers  and  some  later 
Christian  writers.  In  all  the  solemn  glimpses  of 
the  other  world  which  it  gives,  a  great  mwal  pur- 
pose is  kept  in  view.  Whatever  is  divulged  toids 
to  elevate  and  refine :  nothing  is  said  to  gratify  a 
prurient  curiosity. 

In  the  Book  of  Enoch,<tiie  four  great  ardiangels, 
Michael,  Ri^jhael,  Gabriel,  and  Uriel,'  are  de- 
scribed as  reporting  the  corrupt  state  of  mankind 
to  the  Creator,  and  receiving  their  several  com- 
missions. To  Gabriel  he  says,  'Go,  Gabriel, 
against  the  giants,  the  spurious  ones,  the  sons  of 
fornication,  and  destroy  the  sons  of  the  watchers 
from  among  tiie  sons  of  men  *  (^Greek  Frag" 
mentofthe  Book  of  Enoch,  preserved  by  Syn- 
cellus  in  Scaliger's  notes  on  the  Chronieon  of 
Eosebius,  Amstel.  1658,  p.  404).  In  the  rabbi- 
nical writings  Gabriel  is  represented  as  standing 
in  front  of  the  divine  throne,  near  ihe  standard  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Buztorf,  Lex,  Talmud,  s.  v. 

^KniK).  The  rabbins  also  say  that  he  is  thePrince 
of  Fire,  and  appointed  to  preside  over  the  ripening 
of  fruit;  that  ne  was  the  only  one  of  the  angels 
who  understood  Chaldee  and  Syriac,  and  taught 
Joseph  the  seventy  languages  spoken  at  the  ms- 
persioo  of  Babel ;  that  ne  and  Michael  destroyed 
the  host  of  Sennacherib,  and  set  fire  to  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem  (Eisenmenger's  Entdecktea  Juaen- 
<Attm,  th.  ii.  ss.  365,  379,  380,  383). 

By  the  Mohammedans  Gabrid  is  regarded  with 
profound  veneration.  To  him,  it  is  affirmed,  a 
copy  of  the  whole  Konui  was  committed,  which 
he  imparted  in  successive  portions  to  Mohammed. 
He  is  styled  in  the  Koran,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.  In  his  hands  will  be  placed 
the  scales  in  which  the  actions  of  men  will  be 
weighed  at  the  last  day  (Sale's  Koran ;  D'Herbe- 
lot's  BibUotheque  OriefUaie),^J,  E.  R. 

GAD  (*I3).  1.  A  son  of  Jacob  by  his  concu- 
bine Zilpah  (Gen.  xxx.  10,  sq.),  and  who  became 
the  progenitor  of  one  of  the  twelve  tribes.  The 
sons  of  Gad  are  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16,  sq., 
and  Num.  i.  4,  sq.  At  the  time  of  the  conqunt 
of  Canaan,  the  tribe  of  Gad  counted  45,650 
warriors  (Num.  i.  34) :  the  position  of  dieir  camp 
in  the  desert  is  given  Num.  ii.  14,  and  the  names 
of  their  chieft,  viL  10,  sq. 

As  a  reward  tot  tiieir  having  formed  the  van- 
guard in  war  of  the  army  of  the  tribes  collectively. 


GAD. 

they  were  allowed  to  aupraijnate  to  Dcir  nchh 
sive  use  some  pastoral  <ustricts  beyond  the  Jodn 
(Num.  xxxii.  17,  sq.). 

The  inheritance  of  this  tribe,  called  the  laadcf 
Oad  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7 ;  Jer.  zlix.  I),  was  Btostod 
beyond  the  Jordan  in  Gilead,  north  cf  Baibfi, 
and  separated  on  the  east  finxn  Amman  by  tb 
river  Jabbok.  According  to  I  Chnn.  v.  II,  it 
Gadites  had  extended  their  posscssioni  on  die  a< 
as  fiir  as  Salcah,  though  the  latter  had  beoi  tDflOid 
by  Moses  to  Blanass^  (Deut.  iit  10, 13):  sfn^ 
how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  strong  line  of  da» 
cation  between  ^  possessions  of  pastortl  tiiba 
Hie  territory  of  Gad  forms  a  part  of  the  fnot 
Belka  (Burckhardt,  Syria,  u.  598). 

In  Josh.  xiU.  35,  the  land  of  Gad  is  eaDed  *Uf 
the  land  of  tiie  duldren  of  Ammon  ;*  not  beeav 
the  latter  were  then  in  possesnoo  of  it,  but  nohU; 
because  the  part  west  of  the  Jabbok  had  ub^ 
borne  that  name  (comp.  Judg.  zL  13). 

The  {vincipal  cities  of  Gad  yem  by  the  goBBS 
appellatian  of  the  Cities  of  Gilead  ( Jodi.  xu 
35). 

llie  GhMliteswere  awariike  people^  ndw 
compelled  to  be  continually  anned  and  <atk 
alert  against  the  inroads  of  the  sm  rounding  Anhia 
hordes  (oomp.  Gen.  zlix.  19 ;  Dent  zxiiiL  V. 
1  Chron.  v.  19,  sq.>— B.  M. 

3.  GAD,  a  prophet  contemporary  with  IM 
and  probably  a  pupil  of  Samoe!,  who  csdj  s- 
tached  himself  to  the  son  of  Jesse  (1  Sam.  xxi-^ 
Instances  of  his  prophetic  intercourse  with  D^ 
occur  in  3  Sam  xxiv.  11,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxli 
sq. ;  xxix.  35.  Gad  wrote  a  history  of  the  md 
of  David,  to  which  tiie  author  of  the  3nd  book^ 
Samuel  seems  to  refer  for  lurtiier  inftnoatia 
respecting  that  reign  (1  Chron.  zxiz.  39J^  t^ 
1063-1017. 

GAD  C^l;  Sept  Saifi^nor,  or,  accoc^* 
the  reading  of  Jenmie  and  of  aome  MSS.,  rni 
is  mentioned  in  Isa.  Ixv.  11.  The  word  adas 
of  two  different  significations.  If  it  he  doi^ 
from  *l*lj  in  thesenseoffoeni^it  maymesDf^ 


and,  by  a  oombinatiaa  with  ^  Axabie  «X^ 

which  means  to  he  fieio,  io  ocewr,  to  hefortmo- 
may  be  legitimately  taken  to  denote  fiirtm 
Indeed,  some  find  this  <  fortune,*  althoogn  not  > 
an  idol,  in  Gen.  xxx.  11,  what  ^  Sept  b 
rendered  the  Kethib  1^3  by  4w  Hxfy  **^ ' 
approved  by  Selden,  and  especially  by  'M 
mio  does  not  even  wish  to  change  dw  poociw 
tion,  but  ascribes  the  Qametx  to  die  infloaxx  i 
the  pause  (Comment  uber  die  Geneeitj  ad  ^ 
This  is  the  sense  in  whidi  Gesenios,  Hitsig,  ^ 
Ewald  have  taken  G€ui  in  their  renKcdre  ^ 
sions  of  Isaiah.     All  render  die  clause^ '*^ 

rad  a  table  to  Fortune.*  This  view,  vbid ' 
general  one,  makes  Fortune  in  this  ptM^  < 
be  an  object  of  idolatrous  wonhip.  Tbm  > 
great  disagreement,  however,  as  to  the  povcrtf 
nature  which  this  name  was  intended  to  dot^^ 
and,  from  the  scanty  data,  there  is  little  die  ^ 
mere  opinion  on  the  subject  The  bm^^ 
among  whom  are  some  of  the  chief  rslvo^ 
commentators,  as  well  as  Oeaonins,  MintSt^ 
Ewald,  consider  Gad  to  be  tiie  fivm  ondffTW* 
the  planet  Jupiter  was  worshipped  as  the  f^ 
star  of  good  fortune  (see  especially  0*"^ 
Comment,  iber  der  leeaia,  ad  kic).   Oo* 


GAD. 

jnong  irhom  if  Vitringa,  suppoee  Gad  to  have 
epresented  the  Sun ;  and  Bloven,  the  latest  writer 
f  any  eminence  oa  Syro-ATabian  idolatry,  takes 
t  to  bare  been  the  planet  Venus  (Die  PhUmisiery 

650). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  GaJ  be  derived  from  T13 
1  the  sense  aX  to  press,  to  erowdy  it  may  mean 

troopy  a  heap  (\o  which  sense  there  is  an  allu- 
ion  in  Gen.  xlix.  19);  and  Hoheisel,  as  cited 
1  RosenmQller's  Scholia,  ad  loc,  as  well  as 
^ling,  in  his  Obaervat  MiscelL  p.  673,  have 
ich  attempted  a  mode  by  which  the  passage 
light  be  explained,  if  Gad  and  Meni  were  taken 
1  the  sense  of  troop  and  number, — J.  N. 

GAD  (*l|)  occurs  in  two  places  in  Scripture,  in 
oth  of  which  it  is  translated  conondisr,  vis.  Exod. 
ri.  31,  *  And  it  fmanna)  was  like  coriander  (gad) 
ied,  white;  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made 
r  honey  ;*  Num.  xL  7, '  And  the  manna  was  as 
jrianderseed,  and  the  colour  thereof  as  the  colour 
r  bdellium.*  The  manna  which  fell  in  the  desert, 
ad  on  which  the  Israelites  were  fed  during  their 
jomn  there,  is  usually  described,  from  a  cmlation 
r  the  difierent  nassages  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
I  white,  round,  and  like  ffod,  which  last  has 
Imost  univeisally  been  considered  to  mean  *  co- 
ander*  seed,  though  some  prefer  other  seeds. 
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sot.    [Gorisndnun  ntivom.] 

ie  chief,  and  indeed  only  proof  of  ffod  signify- 
;  the  coriander,  has  been  adduced  by  Celsius 
iierobot.  vol.  ii.  p.  81):  'ro(8,  quod  Afncanis 
riandrum  est,  ut  docet  auctor  ignotus  sed 
ilisaimus,  qui  Dioscoridem  synonymis  exoticis 
xit  et  illustravit  Aly&rrun,  inquit,  6xioy, 
^poi  70(3 :  coriandrum  iCgyptii  ochion  ap^iel- 
it,  Afri  goid,^  This  passage  Sprengel  incorporates 
th  the  text  of  Dioscorides,  as  well  as  the  other 
DOfiyms,  which  are  supposed  by  others,  as  above, 
be  additions  by  another  but  unknown  ancient 
thoT.  Rosenmiiller,  referring  to  this  passage, 
serves:  '  die  Africans,  t.  e.  Carthaginians,  whose 
iguage,  the  Punic,  was  cognate  with  the  Hebrew, 
lied  the  coriander  rof3,  which  word  is  not  at  all 
9*erent  from  the  Hebrew  ^<m{.*  Celsius  states  that 


the  coriander  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Tal- 
mud.  It  was  known  to  and  used  medicinally  by 
Hippocrates :  it  is  mentioned  by  Theophrastus,  as 
weU  as  Dioscorides,  unda  the  name  of  icSptoy  or 
icopiavpw ;  and  the  Arabs,  in  their  works  on  Mate- 
ria Medico,  give  horion  as  the  Greek  synonym  of 

coriander,  which  they  call  iJ^w  kuzeereh,  the 

Persians  huehneet,  and  the  natives  of  India 
dhunya.  It  is  known  throughout  all  these  coun- 
tries, in  all  of  which  it  is  cultivated,  being  uni- 
vosally  employed  as  a  grateful  spice,  and  as  one 
of  the  ingredients  of  currie-powder.  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  Egypt  *  Ubique,*  says  Prosper  Alpinus^ 
'in  viridanis  coriandrum  provenit copiosissimum, 
quod  omnes  Cusbard  appellant  Herbeque 
virentis  usus  in  cibo  est  apud  omnes  i^yptios 
familiarissimns.  Etenim  ferculum  non  parant 
sine  foliis  coriandri  *  (De  PUmOe  jEgypH,  c.  xlii. 
p.  611  Pliny  also,  long  before,  mentioned  *  co- 
riandrum in  i^ypto  pnecipuum.'  It  is  now  very 
common  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  also  in  this 
country,  being  cultivated,  especially  in  Essex,  on 
accotmt  c^  its  seeds,  which  are  required  by 
confectioners,  druggists,  and  distillers,  in  large 
quantities :  in  gardens  it  is  reared  on  account  of 
its  leaves,  which  are  used  in  soups  and  salads. 
The  coriander  is  an  umbeHiferous  plant,  the 
Coriandrum  aaiitmin  of  botanists.  The  fruit, 
commonly  called  seeds,  is  globular,  greyish-co- 
loured, about  the  size  of  peppercorn,  having  its 
surface  marked  with  fine  strue.  Both  its  taste 
and  smell  are  agreeable,  depending  on  the  pre- 
sence of  a  volatile  oil,  which  is  separated  by  dis- 
tillation.— J.  F.  R. 

GADARA  was  the  chief  city  or  metropolis  of 
Peraea,  lying  in  the  district  termed  Gadaritis, 
some  small  distance  from  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  sixty  stadia  from  Tiberias, 
to  the  south  of  the  river  Hieromax,  and  also  of 
the  Scheriat-al-Mandhur  (Joseph.  AtUiq,  xiii. 
13.  3 ;  Polyb.  v.  71.  3 ;  Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
8.  3 ;  Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  v.  15).  It  was  fortified,  and 
stood  on  a  hill  of  limestone.  Its  inhabitants  were 
mostly  heathens.  Josephus  says  of  it,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Gkuta  and  Hippos,  *  they  were  Grecian 
cities*  (AtUiq.  xviL  11.  4).  After  the  place  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  domestic  quarrels  of  the 
Jews,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Pompey,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify Demetrius  of  Gadara,  one  of  his  freedmen 
(Joseph.  De  BelL  Jud,  i.  7. 7).  Augustus  added 
Gadara,  with  other  places,  to  the  kingdom  of 
Herod  (Joseph.  Aniiq.  xv.  7.  2) ;  from  which,  on 
the  death  of^  that  prince,  it  was  sundered,  and 
joined  to  the  province  of  Syria  (Joseph.  De  Bell. 
Jud,  ii.  6.  3).  Stephen  of  Byzantium  reckoned 
it  a  part  of  Ccele-Syria,  and  Pliny  (Bist  Nat,  v. 
16)  a  part  of  the  Decapolis.  At  a  later  period  it 
was  the  seat  of  an  epbcopal  see  in  Palsestina  Se- 
cunda,  whose  bishops  are  named  in  the  councils 
of  Nice  and  Ephesus  (Reland,  Paktst,  pp.  176, 
216,  223,  226). 

Most  modem  authorities  (ViiDetyHandwdrterb,, 
Raumer  in  his  Paldstina,  Burckhardt,  Seetzen) 
find  Gadara  in  the  present  village  of  Om-keis. 
Buckingham,  however,  identifies  Om-keis  with 
Gkunala  (Trav,  in  Palest,) ;  though  it  may  be 
added  that  his  facts,  if  not  bis  reasonings,  lead  to 
a  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  general  opinion. 
Accordingly,  taking  Om-keis  to  be  the  ancient 
Gadara,  we  may  avul  ourselves  in  this  article  of 
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the  descriptions  of  iti  ruins  and  scenery  which 
Buckingham  has  given. 

Limestone  is  a  species  of  rock  in  which  caverns 
of  greater  or  less  dimensions  are  easily  and  often 
naturally  formed.  Accordingly  the  hills  on  which 
Gadara  was  placed  were  full  of  caverns,  which 
were  used  for  tombs.  Buckingham  speaks  of 
several  grottoes,  which  formed  the  necropolis  of 
the  city,  on  the  eastern  brow  of  the  hill.  The 
first  two  examined  by  him  were  plain  chambers 
hewn  down  so  as  to  present  a  perpendicular  front. 
The  third  tomb  had  a  stone  door,  as  perfect  as  on 
the  day  of  its  being  first  hung.  The  last  was  an 
excavated  chamber,  seven  feet  in  height,  twelve 
paces  long,  and  ten  broad;  within  it  was  a 
smaller  mom.  Other  tombs  were  discovered  by 
Buckingham  as  he  ascended  the  hill.  He  entered 
one  in  which  were  ten  sepulchres,  ranged  along 
the  inner  wall  of  the  chamber  in  a  line,  being 
pierced  inward  for  their  greatest  length,  and  di- 
vided by  a  thin  partition  left  in  the  rock,  in 
each  of  which  was  cut  a  small  niche  for  a  lamp. 
Still  more  tombs  were  found,  some  containing 
sarcopliagi,  some  without  them;  all,  however, 
displaying  more  or  less  of  architectural  ornament 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Bucking- 
ham was  rewsuvled  by  a  very  fine  view.  Though 
the  cotmtry  is  stony  and  hare,  and  the  hills  desti- 
tute of  wood  and  verdure,  '  it  was  impossible,^  he 
says,  *  not  to  admire  the  commanding  view  and 
the  grandeur,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  the  scene.' 
On  the  N.E.  flowed  the  Nahr-el-Hami,  the  an- 
cient Hieromax,  coming  westward,  through  high 
cliffs  on  its  nortliem  bank,  and  a  bed  of  verdant 
shrubs  on  its  soutliem,  and  bending  its  way,  by 
the  hot  springs  and  ruins  of  the  Roman  bath  on 
its  edge,  to  increase  the  waters  of  the  Jordan.  On 
the  N.W.,  in  a  deep  hollow  surrounded  by  lofty 
hills,  was  the  still  sea  of  Galilee  or  lake  of  Gen- 
nesareth,  on  the  soutliem  bank  of  which  stood  the 
small  village  of  Samuk,  and  on  the  western  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  still  preserving  nearly  its  an- 
cient name.  From  this  lake  the  Jordan  was  seen 
to  issue  and  wind  its  southern  course  through  a 
desert  plain. 

The  city  formed  nearly  a  square.    The  upper 

Eart  of  it  stood  on  a  level  spot,  and  appears  to 
ave  been  walled  all  round,  die  acclivities  of  the 
hill  being  on  all  sides  exceedingly  steep.  The 
eastern  gate  of  entrance  has  its  portals  still  re- 
maining. Among  the  ruins  Buckingham  found 
a  theatre,  an  Ionic  temple,  a  second  theatre,  be- 
sides traces  and  remnants  of  streets  and  houses. 
The  prevalent  orders  of  architecture  are  the  Ionic 
and  the  Corinthian. 

Burckhardt  also  found  near  Gadara  warm  sul- 
phurous springs.  They  were  termed  Thermae 
HelisB,  and  were  reckoned  inferior  only  to  those 
of  Baite  (Euseb.  Onomast).  According  to  Epi- 
phanius  (Adv.  Httrea.  i.  131)  a  yearly  festival  was 
held  at  these  baths  (Reland,  p.  775).  For  coins, 
see  Eckhel  (Doctr.  Num.  iii.  p.  348).  Tlie  caverns 
in  the  rocks  are  also  mentioned  by  Epiphanius 
(/.  c.)  in  terms  which  seem  to  show  that  they  were 
in  his  day  used  for  dwellings  as  well  as  for  tombs. 
Gadara  is  the  scene  of  the  miracle  recorded  in 
Matt  viii.  28 ;  Mark  v.  1 ;  Luke  viii.  26.  Buck- 
ingham*s  remarks  on  tiiis  event  are  well  worth 
quoting : — '  The  accounts  given  of  the  habitation 
of  the  demoniac  from  whom  tiie  legion  of  devils 
was  cast  out  here  struck  us  very  forcibly,  while 


we  ourselves  were  wandering  among  raggfd 
mountains,  and  surrounded  by  tombs  sbll  u.««d 
as  dwellings  by  individuals  and  whole  fiunilia. 
A  finer  subject  for  a  masterly  exprenioD  of  tbr 
passions  of  madness  in  all  their  violence,  on- 
trasted  with  the  serenity  of  virtue  and  benerolepcr 
in  him  who  went  about  doing  good,  ooald  hardir 
be  chosen  for  the  pencil  of  an  artist ;  and  a  hAtt 
fill  delineation  or  the  rugged  and  wild  maje^t 
of  the  mountain-scenery  here  on  the  one  barid, 
with  the  still  calm  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  &\ 
the  other,  would  give  an  additional  charm  to  tb- 
picture.*  One  of  the  ancient  tombs  was,  vha 
our  traveller  saw  it,  used  as  a  carpenter'i  six^ 
the  occupier  of  it  being  employed  in  oonstnicrn: 
a  rude  plough.  A  perfect  sarcophagus  rema^nri 
within,  which  was  used  by  the  ramily  as  a  pr> 
vision-chest. 

The  text  of  the  original  narratives  which  xKcrc 
the  cure  of  the  Gadareue  demoniac,  or  demoiiao. 
has  more  than  its  share  of  difficulty  in  regard  ti 
the  name  of  the  locality  where  the  event  to>* 
place.  Mark  and  Luke  indeed  agree  in  (i^ 
scribing  it  as  '  the  country  of  the  GadaifDcs,'  bn- 
Matthew  calls  it  *  the  country  of  the  G«rg«ra«.' 
One  various  reading  gives  *of  the  Gerasew*. 
another  'of  the  Gadarenes.*  But  Gerasa  [Geras^ 
lay  at  a  wide  distance  from  the  lake  of  Galik 
and  possibly  the  difiiculty  which  hence  arose  w 
that  which  led  Origen  to  conjecture  that  f«r 
reading  should  be  *  of  the  G«rgesenes,*  farTi:- 
Origen  this  reading  took  its  rise  (Rosernniil)^ 
ii.  2. 22;  Reland, pp.774, 806).  Indeed  tohim' ■ 
place  as  well  as  the  name  owes  its  exi$ter<r 
Gergesa  is  found  in  some  maps,  but  the  best  a*}- 
thorities  omit  it  (Kieppert's-i^to*);  foritim 
found  either  in  the  Bible  or  JoseptivMy  and  ScKi.' 
has  substituted  in  his  text  ra8api)y£r  for  Ttr 
y€<rriywy.  These  remarks  and  emendations  i^ 
move  the  difiiculty  presented  in  the  ieztus  ff 
ceptus  and  the  common  version. — J.  R.  B. 

GALATIA  (TaXafrlOf  i\  roAjtrur^  X^\^T 
vince  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  Oie  nortb  ^' 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  on  the  south  hj  h- 
caonia,  on  the  east  by  Pontus  and  Cappadcc- 
and  on  the  west  by  Phrygia  and  Bithyoia.  I 
derived  its  name  from  the  Gallic  or  Keltic  iri^?' 
who,  about  260  years  B.C.,  made  an  irruption  in*. 
Macedonia  and  Thrace.  At  the  invitatica  ^ 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  they  passed  orr 
the  Hellespont  to  assist  that  prince  againM  i ' 
brother  Ziboeta.  Having  accomplished  this  c^ 
ject,  tliey  were  imwilling  to  retrace  their  step ;  v^' 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  fresh  hordes  frtQ 
Europe,  they  overran  Bithynia  and  the  neiz^- 
bouring  countries,  and  supported  tfacmselres  ^ 
predatory  excursions,  or  by  imposts  exacted  f?^ 
the  native  chie6.  Ai^  the  lapse  of  forty  ya^ 
Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeedal  > 
checking  their  nomadic  habits,  and  confined  ^ 
to  a  fixwl  territory.  Of  the  three  principal  trib^ 
the  Trocmi  (Tp^K/ioi)  settled  in  the  eastern  ^ 
of  Galatia  near  the  banks  of  the  Halys;  tV 
Tectosages  (T€icrrf<rety«j)  in  the  coontry  rouwl 
Ancyra;  and  theTolistobogii  (ToAiffTo^ib^.'  ^ 
the  south-western  parts  near  Pesrinus.  Theyw- 
tained  their  independence  till  the  year  b-c.  1^' 
when  they  were  brought  under  the  power  of  Ri'n»* 
by  the  consul  Cn.  Bianlius  (Livy,  xxxviii.;  P«»'r 
bins,  xxii.  24),  though  still  governed  by  their  own 
princes.    In  the  year  B.C.  25  GmUtia  becsm^s 
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Romao  pio?uice.  Undnr  the  succeoon  of  Au- 
gustus  the  boundaries  of  Galatia  were  so  much 
enlarged  that  it  reached  Irom  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine  to  the  Pisidian  Taurus.  In  the  time  of 
Coostantine  a  new  division  was  made,  which  re- 
duced it  to  its  ancient  limits;  and  by  Theodosius  I. 
or  Valens  it  was  separated  into  Galatia  PrimOj 
the  northern  part,  occupied  by  tlie  Trocmi  and 
Tectosages,  and  Galaita  Secunda  or  Salutaris  : 
Ancyra  was  the  capital  of  the  former,  and  Pessi- 
ous  of  the  latter. 

From  the  intermixture  of  Oauls  and  Greeks 
Galatia  was  also  called  Gallo-Onecia  (roXAo- 
Ypaueloy  Strabq,  xii.  5),  and  its  inhabitants 
j^allo-GrsBci.  But  even  in  Jerome*s  time  they 
lad  not  lost  their  native  language :  '  Galatas 
•xcepto  sermone  Gr»co,  quo  omnis  Oriens  loqui- 
ur,  propriam  linguam  eandem  psene  habere 
luam  Treviros,  nee  referre  si  aliqua  inde  comi- 
lerint,^  &c.  (ProL  ad  Comment  in  Ep,  ad  Gal, ; 
>c  Wette's  Lehrhuch,  p.  231). 

Xhe  Gospel  was  introduced  into  this  province 
>y  the  Apostle  PauL  His  first  visit  is  recorded 
u  Acts  xvi.  6,  and  his  second  in  Acts  xviii.  23. 
^  Petmy  Cydopadia,  arts. '  CeltsB*  and  *  Galatia;' 
Mannert's  Geographie  der  Griechen  ttnd  Rbmer, 
vi.  3,  ch.  4 ;  Merleker*s  Lehrbuch  der  Historisch- 
comparativen  Geographie,  iv.  1,  p.  284.) — J.  E.  R. 

GALATIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THK  The 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  is  attested  not  only 
by  the  superscription  which  it  bears  (i*  ^)>  ^"^ 
also  by  frequent  allusions  in  the  course  of  it  to 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (com p.  i.  13-23 ; 
ii.  1-14),  and  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
ancient  church  (Lardner,  Works,  vol.  ii.  8vo.). 
It  is  corroborated  also  by  the  style,  tone,  and  con- 
tents oi  the  epistle,  which  are  perfectly  in  keeping 
with  those  of  the  Apostle's  other  writings. 

The  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was  addressed 
are  described  in  the  epistle  itself  as  '  the  churches 
of  Galatia'  (i.  2;  comp.  iii.  1).  Into  this  dis- 
trict the  Gospel  was  first  introduced  by  Paul 
bimaelf  (Acts  xvi.  6;  Gal.  i.  ft;  iv.  13,  19). 
Dhtirches  were  then  also  probably  formed;  for 
91  revisiting  this  district  some  time  after  his 
Irst  Tisit  it  is  mentioned  that  he  *  strengthened 
)e  disciples*  (Acts  xviii.  23).  These  churches 
•em  to  nave  been  composed  principally  of  con- 
erts  directly  fVom  Heauenism,  but  partly,  also, 
f  Jewish  converts,  both  pure  Jews  and  proselytes, 
rnbappily,  the  latter,  not  thoroughly  emancipated 
om  early  opinions  and  prepossessions,  or  probably 
iflixenccd  by  Judaizing  teachers  who  had  visited 
lese  churches,  had  beoi  seized  with  a  xealous 
esire  to  incorporate  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
uilatsm  with  the  spiritual  truths  and  simple 
r«li nances  of  Christianity.  So  active  had  mis 
arty  been  in  disseminating  their  views  on  this 
ead  through  the  churches  of  Galatia,  that  the 
lajority  at  least  of  the  members  had  been  se- 
uced  to  adopt  them  (i.  6 ;  iii.  1,  &c.)  To  this 
esult  it  is  probable  that  the  previous  religious 
oTiceptions  of  the  Galatians  contributed;  for, 
kccustomed  to  die  worship  of  Cybele,  which  they 
bad  learned  from  their  neighbours  the  Phrygians, 
and  to  the  theosophistic  doctrines  with  which  that 
worship  was  associated,  they  would  be  the  more 
readily  induced  to  believe  that  the  fulness  of 
Christianity  could  alone  be  developed  through  the 
lymbolical  adumbrations  of  an  elaborate  ceremo- 
nial (Neander,i4/)o«to/.2eito2ter,s.400,2te  Aufl.). 


From  some  passages  in  this  epistle  (e.  ^.  i.  1 1-24  ; 
ii.  1-21)  it  would  appear  also  that  insinuations 
had  been  disseminated  among  the  Galatian 
churches  to  the  effect  that  Paul  was  not  a  di- 
vinely-commissioned Apostle,  but  only  a  mes- 
senger of  the  church  at  Jerusalem;  that  Peter 
and  he  were  at  variance  upon  the  subject  of  the 
relation  of  the  Jewish  rites  to  Christianity ;  and 
that  Paul  himself  was  not  at  all  times  so  strenu- 
ously opposed  to  those  rites  as  he  bad  chosen  to  be 
among  the  Galatians.  Of  this  state  of  things  in- 
telligence having  been  conveyed  to  the  Apostle, 
he  wrote  this  epistle  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
his  own  pretensions  and  conduct,  of  counteracting 
the  influence  of  these  false  views,  and  of  recalling 
the  Galatians  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel 
which  they  had  received.  The  importance  of  the 
case  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  Apostle  put 
himself  to  the  great  labour  of  writing  tnis  epistle 
with  his  own  hand  (vi.  1 1). 

The  epistle  consists  of  three  parts.  In  the^s< 
part  (i*-ii.),  after  his  usual  salutations,  Paul  vin- 
dicates his  own  Apostolic  authority  and  indepen- 
dence as  a  directly-commissioned  ambassador  of 
Christ  to  men,  and  especially  to  the  Gentile  Por> 
tion  of  the  race ;  asserting  that  the  Gospel  which 
he  preached  was  the  only  Gospel  of  Christ, — ex- 
pessing  his  surprise  that  the  Galatians  had  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  so  soon  turned  from  him 
who  had  called  them  to  a  different  Gospel, — 
denouncing  all  who  had  &us  seduced  them  as 
troublers  of  the  church,  perverters  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ,  and  deserving,  even  had  they  been 
angels  from  heaven,  to  be  placed  under  an  ana- 
thema instead  of  being  followed, — maintaining 
the  divine  origin  of  his  Apostolic  commission, 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  history  of  his  conver- 
sion and  early  conduct  in  the  service  of  Christ,^ 
and  declaring  that,  so  far  from  being  inferior  to 
the  other  Apostles,  he  had  ever  treated  with  them 
on  equal  terms,  and  been  welcomed  by  them  as 
an  equal.  Having  in  the  close  of  this  part  of  the 
epistle  been  led  to  refer  to  his  seal  for  the  great 
doctrine  of  salvation  by  the  grace  of  God  through 
fai^  in  Christ,  he  enters  at  large,  in  the  second 
part  (iii.-iv.),  upon  the  illustrati(xi  and  defence  of 
this  cardinal  truth  of  Christianity.  He  appeab 
to  the  former  experience  of  the  Galatians  as  to  the 
way  in  which  they  had  received  the  Spirit,  to  the 
case  of  Abraham,  and  to  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture in  support  of  his  position  that  it  is  by  faith 
and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law  tiiat  men  are 
accepted  of  God  (iii.  1-9).  He  proceeds  to  re- 
mina  them  that  the  law  has  brongtit  a  curse  upon 
men  because  of  sin,  a  curse  which  it  has  no 
power  to  remove,  and  from  which  the  sinner  can  be 
redeemed  only  through  the  substitutionary  work 
of  Christ,  by  whose  means  the  blessing  of  Abraham 
comes  upon  die  Gentiles.  And  lest  any  should  ob- 
ject that  the  law  being  of  more  recent  origin  than 
the  covenant  must  supersede  it,  he  shows  that  this 
cannot  be  the  case,  but  that  the  covenant  must  he 
perpetual,  whilst  the  law  is  to  be  regarded  only  in 
the  light  of  a  temporary  and  intercalary  arrange- 
ment, the  design  of  which  was  to  forward  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise  in  Christ  (10-29).  The  relation 
of  the  Jewish  church  to  the  Christian  is  then  illus- 
trated by  the  case  of  an  heir  under  tutors  and 
governors  as  contrasted  with  tlie  case  of  the  same 
person  when  he  is  of  age  and  has  become  master  of 
all ;  and  the  Galatians  are  exhorted  not  willingly  to 
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dcKcnd  iTOfD  tm  nnpottent  snd  dignracd  pontioo 
of  tons  to  that  of  mere  Mrranti  in  6od*t  bone — an 
ezhortatiofi  which  it  iDostrated  and  enforced  by 
an  allegorical  comparitoD  of  the  Jewish  cborcfa  to 
lihmael,  the  mm  of  Hagar,  and  of  the  Chrigtian  to 
Inac,  the  ton  cff  Sarah,  and  the  Child  ai  Promiie 
(17.  l-3l>  The  third  part  of  the  %utle  (w^.) 
is  chiefly  horiatorj  and  admonitory  :  it  sets  Ibrm 
the  neceMity  of  tteadfiut  adhetcnoe  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Gospel  in  connection  with  obedience  to  the 
moral  law  as  a  rale  d  duty,  the  importance  of 
nratnal  forbearance  and  lore  among  Cfaratians, 
and  the  deniableness  of  maintaining  a  firm  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  and  Him  crucified. 
The  epistle  concludes  with  benedictions  and  prayers. 
Respecting  the  time  when  and  the  place  where 
this  epistle  was  written,  great  diversity  of  o|muon 
nerails.  Harcion  held  this  to  be  the  earluest  of 
Faults  epistles  (Epipbanios,  Adv.  Hares,  xlii.  9^ ; 
and  Tertollian  is  generally  supposed  to  fiivoor  tne 
same  opinion,  from  hu  speaking  t^  PanVs  seal 
against  Judaism  displayed  in  this  epistle  as  cha- 
racteristic cf  his  being  yet  a  nei^yte  {Adn. 
Marc.  i.  20) ;  though,  to  us,  it  does  not  Appear 
that  in  this  passage  Tertnllian  is  referring  at 
all  to  the  wrUmg  of  this  epistle,  but  only  to 
Paul's  personal  intercourse  with  Peter  and  other 
(4  the  Apostles  mentioned  by  him  in  the  epistle 
(ii.  9-14).  Michaelis  also  has  given  his  suf- 
frage in  farour  of  a  date  earlier  than  that  of 
the  Apostle*s  second  risit  to  Galatia,  and  very 
shortly  after  that  of  his  first.  Koppe's  view  (Nov. 
Test  vol.  Ti.  p.  7)  is  the  same,  oioagh  he  sup- 
poses the  AposUe  to  hare  preached  in  Galatia 
brfore  the  Tisit  mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  zvi. 
6,  and  which  is  usually  reckoned  his  first  visit  to 
that  district  Others,  again,  such  as  BiiU  (Proleff. 
in  Nov.  Test.  p.  4),  CaWins  (BibUa  lUuH,  t.  ir. 
p.  529),  and,  more  recently,  Schrader  {Der  Ap. 
Pauluty  th.  i.  s.  226),  place  the  date  of  this  epistle 
at  a  late  period  of  the  Apostle's  life :  the  last,  in- 
deed, advocates  the  date  assigned  in  the  Greek 
MS8.  and  in  the  Sjrriac  and  Arabic  versieni^ 
which  announce  that  it  was  '  written  from  Rome  * 
during  the  Apostle's  imprisonment  there.  The 
majority,  however,  concur  in  a  medium  view 
between  these  extremes,  and  fix  the  date  of  this 
epistle  at  some  time  shortly  after  the  Apostle's 
second  risit  to  Galatia.  Tlus  opinion  appean  to 
us  to  be  the  only  one  that  has  any  decided  support 
from  the  epistle  itself.  From  the  Apostle's  abrupt 
exclamation  in  ch.  i.  6, '  I  marvel  that  ye  are  so 
§oon  removed  from  him  that  called  you,'  ftc,  it 
seems  just  to  infer  that  he  wrote  this  epistle  not 
very  long  after  he  had  left  Galatia.  It  is  true,  as 
has  been  urged,  that  oSrtt  rax^  in  this  vase 
may  mean  *  so  quickly  *  as  wellas  *80  mxm  ;'  but 
the  abruptness  of  the  Apostle's  statement  appears 
to  us  rather  to  &vour  the  latter  rendering:  for,  as  a 
complaint  of  the  quiekneu  of  their  change  re- 
spected the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  made, 
and  as  the  Apostle  could  be  aware  of  that  only  by 
report,  and  as  it  was  a  matter  on  which  there 
might  be  a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
them,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  the  grounds  of 
such  a  charge  should  be  stated ;  whereas  if  the 
complaint  merely  related  to  the  shortness  of  time 
during  which,  after  the  Apostle  had  been-  among 
them,  they  had  remained  steadfast  in  the  faith,  a 
mere  allusion  to  it  was  sufiicient,  as  it  was  a 
matter  not  admitting  of  any  diversity  of  opinion. 


We  mfv,  Amd,  lirom  tb«  cApnaiua  4m  tb 
epistle  was  written  not  loBg  after  FtalkAha 
in  Galatia.  Tlie  qoestioBi,  hovevo^  itS 
which  of  the  two  visits  of  Fanl  to  Gakte 
tioned  in  the  Acts  was  it  a 
was  writtent  In  reply  to  this  Mifhaefa sad  wk 
others  maintain  tuit  it  was  the  >firaf ;  hi  i 
coming  to  this  eonclmion  they  apneartobsiw 
acooontably  overlooked  the  Afinae'B 
(iv.  13),  where  he  oaiakM  o€ 
nected  with  hispveactiing  the  Qo^  waaa%h 
Galatians,  ih  wp4r€eoif,  tke/mmw  fisw,  a  o- 
pwasioii  which  dearly  indicalfs  that  al  the  fod 
this  epistle  was  written,  Paul  had  beet  st  Im 
#i9ft0sm  Galatia.*  Otathcae  gnnmdsitiinikibk 
that  the  Apostle  wrote  and  deqiatched  dm  q«ib 
not  long  after  he  had  left  Gals^  Car  fiie  aosi 
time,  and,  perhaps,  whilst  he  was  im^s. 
Ephesus  (oom^  ActsxviiL  33 ;  xix.  U*n-)'  ^ 
reasons  which  liichaelis  urges  for  anesuerte 
are  of  no  weight.  He  appeala,  in  the  fint  pin 
to  ch.  L  2»  and  asks  wbedifT  Pwal  wooU  bm 
used  the  vague  expression,  'all  the  faredneo^'viifr 
out  naming  them,  had  it  not  been  that  the  psM 
in  question  were  those  by  whom  he  had  beiBl^ 
oompanied  on  his  first  visit  to  Galatia,  vii.  Si 
and  Timothy,  and, '  perhaps,  some  otfaen.*  B| 
answer  to  this  obviously  is,  that  had  Paul  r^ 
in  this  expression  to  these  individuals,  vb  vet 
known  to  the  Galatians,  he  was  much  moie  I^ 
on  that  very  account  to  have  named  then  ti« 
otherwise;  and  besides,  the  eiptessiou  *allct 
brethren  tiiat  are  with  me '  is  much  more  nsto^ 
understood  of  a  considerable  number  of  pccMi 
such  as  the  elders  of  the  church  at  ^ihfsni,  tia 
of  two  persons,  and,  *perkape^  some  o^ 
Again,  he  urges  the  fact  Aat,  about  the  tinr  ^ 
Paul's  finrt  visit  to  Galatia,  Asia  Minor  will 
of  lealots  Ibr  the  law,  and  that  consequcntl;  i}> 
easier  to  account  for  the  seduction  of  the  G^ 
tians  at  this  period  than  at  a  later.  Bet  tk  i» 
sage  to  which  Michaelis  refers  in  sopportof^v 
sertion  (Acts  xv.  1)  simply  informs  usfiat  cetfl 
Judaixii^  teachers  visited  Antioch,  and  girei  v' 
information  whatever  as  to  the  time  when  iucb» 
lots  entered  Asia  Ifinor.  In  fine;,  he  lays  great  stia 
on  the  circumstance  that  Paul  in  recapitabcs 
the  history  of  his  own  life  in  the  first  and 
chapters  brings  the  narrative  down  only  to  ^ 
period  of  the  conference  at  Jerusalem,  the  lea* 
of  which  is  to  be  found,  he  thinks,  in  the  ftct  o^ 
this  epistle  was  written  so  soon  after  tint  «^ 
that  nothing  of  moment  had  subseqocotlj  *> 
curred  in  tbe  Apostle's  history.  But  em  »^ 
mitting  tiiat  the  period  referred  to  indiifiec' 
chapter  was  that  of  the  confercnoe  meotiff^ 
Acts  XV.  (though  this  is  much  doubted  hf  n^ 
writers  of  note^  the  reason  assigned  by  Micbi^ 
for  Paul's  carrying  the  narrative  of  fail  1^ ' 
further  than  this  cannot  be  admitted:  fatit'^ 

*  Prof.  Stuart  says,  in  bar  of  this  eoocKff* 
that  *  wp^§pew  means  only  a  time  anttcokat  * 
that  in  which  he  (Paul)  wrote.'  (Notettef*' 
dick't  TrambUion  qf  Rug's  lntrod.p-1^)  ^ 
in  making  this  remark,  the  learned  prnft*^ 
not  observed  tiiat  Paul's  expression  it  not  *"^ 
Tp^TtpoPf  but  T^  irp^Tfpor,  which  msbi  slj* 
diflierenoe  between  the  rendering  '  in  tiaic  f^ 
and  the  rendering  *thefortner  time.'  1**  *" 
alone  is  proper  here. 
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looks  the  dengn  of  tbe  Apoitle  in  iumiahmg  that 
oairative,  whidi  wai  not  certainly  to  deliver  bim- 
wlfof  ajuece  of  mere  autobiographical  detail; 
but  to  show  from  certain  leading  incidents  in  his 
early  Apostolic  life  how  from  the  first  he  had 
claimed  and  exercised  an  independent  Apostolic 
authority,  and  how  hii  rights  in  this  respect  had 
been  admitted  by  the  pillus  of  the  church,  Peter, 
James,  and  Joba.  For  thi«  purpose  it  waa  not 
necessary  that  the  narrative,  should  be  brought 
down  to  a  lower  date  than  the  period  when  Paul 
went  forth  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  formally 
recognised  as  such  by  tbe  other  Apostles  of  Christ. 
This  fact,  then,  is  as  little  in  &?our  of  Micbaelis*s 
theory  as  any  of  the  other  arguments  which  he  has 
adduced. 

Of  commentaries  on  thii  epiide  the  most  im« 
portant  are  the  following :  Borger,  Interpretatio 
Ep,  PauU  ad  Galataa,  8va  Lugd.  Bat.  1807 ; 
A'V^iuer,  PauU  Ep,  ad  Gal,  perpetua  Annot,  iUtu- 
travit,  8vo.  ed.  tertia,  LipsisB,  1829;  Ruckert, 
CammerUar  ub.  d,  Bri^  Paul*  an  d,  GoL,  8vo., 
Leipzig,  1833;  Usteri,  Commentar  Ub»  d.  Br. 
Pauli  an  d.  GaL  8vo.  Zurich,  1833 ;  Hermann, 
i>0  Patdi  Epiat.  ad  GaL  tribus  primu  oapitibuB, 
4to.  Lips.  1832.— W.  L.  A. 

6ALBANUM.    [CHAuiAiaH.J 

GALILEE  (roAiXola),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
name  given  to  one  of  the  tiiree  principal  divisions 
of  Palestine^  the  other  two  being  Judaea  and  Sama- 
ria. This  name  of  the  region  was  very  ancient  It 
occiin  in  the  Hebrew  forms  of  Galil  and  GcUUah, 
Josh.  XX.  7;  xxi.  3;  1  Kings  ix.  11;  2  Kings 

XV.  29 ;  and  in  Isa.  viii.  23  we  have  D^^H  h'h^ 

*  Galilee  of  the  nations*  (Ta\i\aia  &XAo^^ir, 
1  Mace  V.  15  s  Matt.  iv.  15). 

Galilee  was  the  northernmost  of  the  three  divi- 
sions, and  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower. 
The  former  district  had  Mount  T<ebanon  and 
the  countries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  the  north; 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the  west;  Abilene, 
Itursa,  and  the  country  of  Decapolis  on  the  east ; 
and  Lower  Galilee  on  the  south.  This  was  the 
portion  of  Galilee  which  was  distinctively  called 

*  Galilee  of  the  nations,'  or  of  the  <  Gentiles^*  from 
its  having  a  more  mixed  population,  i.  e.  less  purely 
Jewish,  than  the  others.  CsBsarea  Philippi  was  its 
principal  city.  Lower  Galilee  had  Upper  Galilee 
on  the  north,  the  Mediterranean  on  ttie  west,  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  or  Lake  of  Gennesareth  on  the  east, 
and  Samaria  on  the  south.  Its  principal  towns 
were  Tiberias,  Choraxin,  Bethsaida,  Naiareth, 
Cana,  Capernaum,  Nain,  Ccesarea  of  Palestine, 
and  Ptolemais.  This  is  the  district  which  was  of 
all  others  the  most  honoured  with  the  presence  of 
our  Saviour.  Here  he  lived  entirely  until  he  was 
thirty  years  of  a^;  and  although,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  ministry,  he  frequently  visited 
tlie  other  provinces,  it  was  here  that  he  chiefly 
resided.  Here  also  he  made  his  first  appearance 
to  the  apostles  after  his  resunectian;  for  they 
-were  all  of  them  natives  of  this  r^ion,  and  had 
returned  hither  after  the  sad  events  at  Jerusalem 
(Matt.  XXV iii.  7). 

Hence  the  disciples  of  Christ  were  called  'Ga- 
lileans.* They  were  easily  recognised  as  such ; 
for  the  Galileans  spoke  a  dialect  of  the  vernacular 
Syriac  different  from  that  of  Judaea,  and  which 
was  of  course  accounted  rude  and  impure,  as  all 
provincial  dialects  are  considered  to  oe,  in  com- 
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parison  with  that  of  the  metropolis.  It  was  this 
which  occasioned  the  detection  of  St.  Peter  as  one 
of  Christ's  disciples  (Mark  xiv.  70).  The  Gali- 
lean dialect  (as  we  leam  from  Buxtorf,  Lightfoot, 
and  others),  was  of  a  broad  and  rustic  tone,  which 
affected  the  prommciation  not  only  of  letters  but 
of  words.  It  partook  much  of  the  Samaritan  and 
Syriac  idiom;  but,  in  the  instance  of  Peter,  it 
must  have  beoi  the  tone  which  bewrayed  him,  the 
words  being  seemingly  too  few  for  that  effect. 

The  Galileans  are  mentioned  by  Josepbus 
(AfUiq,  xvii.  10. 2;  De  BelL  Jud.  ii.  10. 6 ;  iii.  3. 

Sas  a  turbulent  and  rebellious  people,  r»dy  on 
I  occasions  to  rise  against  the  Roman  authority. 
This  character  of  them  explains  what  is  said  in 
Luke  xiii.  1,  with  regard  to  *  the  Galileans  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices.* 
Josepbus,  indeed,  does  not  mention  any  Galileans 
slain  in  the  Temple  by  Pilate;  but  the  character 
which  he  gives  that  p^^^  sufficiently  corro- 
borates the  statement  The  tumults  to  which  be 
alludes  were,  as  we  know,  chiefly  raised  at  the 
great  festivals,  when  sacrifices  were  slain  in  great 
abundance ;  and  on  all  such  occasions  the  Galileans 
were  much  more  active  than  the  men  of  Judsea  and 
Jerusalem,  as  is  proved  by  thehistory  of  Archelaus 
rjoseph.  Antiq,  xvii.  9.  10);  which  case,  indeed, 
furnishes  an  answer  to  those  who  deny  that  the  Gali- 
leans attended  the  feasts  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 

Tbe  seditious  character  of  the  Galileans  also 
explains  why  Pilate,  when  sitting  in  judgment 
upon  Jesus,  caught  at  the  word  Galilee  when  used 
by  the  chief  priests,  and  asked  if  he  were  a  Gali- 
lean (Luke  xxui  6).  To  be  known  to  belong  to 
that  country  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  preju£ce 
Pilate  against  him,  and  to  give  some  countenance 
to  the  charges,  unsupported  by  imputial  evidence, 
which  were  prefernd  against  him,  and  which 
Pilate  himself  had,  just  before^  virtually  declared 
to  be  false. 

GALILEE,  SEA  OF.    [Sba.] 

GALL  occurs  in  its  primary  and  proper 
meaning,  as  denoting  the  substance  secreted  in 
the  gall-bladder  of  animals,  commonly  called 
bile,  in  the  following  passages :  Job  xvi.  13, 
<  He  poureth  out  my  gall,*  ^n^"1D ;  Sept  r^y 
X^i"  fov ;  Vulg.  viscera  mea.  The  metaphors 
in  ^lis  vene  are  taken  from  the  practice  of 
huntsmen,  who  first  surround  the  beast,  then 
shoot  it,  and  next  take  out  the  entrails.  The 
meaning,  as  given  by  Bp.  Heath,is,  '  he  entirely 
destroyedi  me.'  Job  xx.  14  (describing  the  re- 
morse of  a  wicked  man),  D^^Hfi  n"1^"lD,  'the 
gall  of  adders*  (which  according  to  the  ancients 
is  the  seat  of  their  poison,  Plin.  Hut  NaL  ii.  37); 
Sept  xp^h  iuntlZos ;  Vulg.  fel  aapidum.  Job  xx. 
25,  where,  to  describe  the  certaintv  of  a  wicked 
man's  destruction,  it  is  said,  *  the  glittering  sword 
Cometh  out  of  his  gall,*  IMTI&D ;  Sept  9udrais 
atnovf  hia  vitait;\u\g,  amaritwUne  sua.  In 
the  story  of  Tobit  the  ^aU  of  a  fish  is  said  to  liave 
been  used  to  cure  his  &ther*s  blindness  (Tobit 
vL  8 ;  xi.  10,  13).  Pliny  refers  to  the  use  of  the 
same  substance  for  diseases  of  the  eye, '  ad  ocu- 
lorum  medicamenta  utile  habetur*  (Hist.  NetL 
xxviii.  10);  also  speaking  of  the  fish  caUionymtiUf 
he  says,  *  Fel  cicatrices  sanat,  et  cames  oculorum 
superfluas  consumit*  (xxxii.  4. 7).  Galen  and 
other  writers  praise  the  use  of  the  liver  of  the  tilth 
TUB  in  cases  of  dimness  of  sight  For  the  other 
senses  of  gall,  see  Rosh.— J.  F.  D. 
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GALLIC  (raXA/«r).  Jtmins  AmMBot  Gmllio, 
elder  brother  of  Seneca  the  philotopher.  Hu 
name  was  originallj  M.  Aim.  Novatoi,  but 
changed  to  Jim.  Ann.  Gallio  in  consequence  of  his 
adoption  bj  Jun.  Gallio  the  rhetorician  ('  pater 
GaUio,'  QnintiL  Imt,  OraL  iii.  1.  (  31 ;  ix.  2. 
§  91).  Seneca  dedicated  to  him  his  treatiae  De 
Vita  BeatOy  and  in  the  prefi&ce  to  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Naturales  Qtutstiones  describes  him  as  a 
man  unirenally  beloved  (*nemo  mmtalinm  uni 
tarn  dulcis  est,  quam  hie  omnibus") ;  and  who, 
while  exempt  from  all  other  Tices,  eqwciallj 
abhofied  flattery  ('  inezpngnabilem  virum  adver- 
stts  insidias,  qoas  nemo  non  in  nnum  recipit*! 
According  to  Ensebius,  he  committed  suicicM 
before  the  death  of  Seneca  (*  Junius  Gallio,  fra- 
ter  SenecsB^  egr^ns  declamator,  propria  se  manu 
interfecit,*  Theunurui  Temporum,  &c.,  p.  161, 
AmsteL  1658);  but  Tacitus  speaks  of  oim  as 
alive  after  that  event  (Atmal,  xv.  73),  and  Dion 
Cassius  states  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Nero.  He  was  Proeomui  (iyevr9r€6orros, 
Tex.  rec.  iu^Bvrdrov  irroSy  TischendorQ  of 
Achaia  (Acts  xviii.  12)  under  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius, when  Paul  6rst  visited  Corinth,  and  nobly 
refused  to  abet  the  persecution  raised  by  the  Jews 
against  the  Apostle.  Dr.  Lardner  has  noticed 
the  strict  accuracy  of  Luke  in  giving  him  this 
designation,  which  is  obscured  in  the  Anth.  Vers, 
by  the  use  of  the  term  deputy  (CredibUity,  part  i 
book  I  ch.  L;  Works,  I  34).— J.  E.  R. 

GAMALIEL  (^^),  God%»myrewarder\ 
a  member  of  the  Sanhe<frim  in  the  early  times  cf 
Christianity,  who,  by  his  favourable  interference^, 
saved  the  Apostles  from  an  ignominious  death 
(Acts  V.  34).  He  was  the  teadier  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  before  the  conversion  of  the  latter  (Acts  xxii. 
3).  He  bean  in  the  Talnmd  the  surname  of  \ptT\ 
haxokeny  *  the  old  man,*  and  is  represented  as  the 
son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  die  fiunous 
Hillel :  he  is  said  to  have  occupied  a  seat,  if  not 
the  presidency,  in  the  Sanhedrim  during  tiie  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  to  have 
died  eighteen  years  after  the  destruction  fjt  Jeru- 
salem. 

There  are  idle  traditions  about  his  having  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  Peter  and  John 
(Phot  Cod.  clxxi.  p.  199);  buttiiey  are  altogedier 
irreconcilable  with  the  esteem  and  respect  in 
which  he  was  held  even  in  later  times  by  the  Jew- 
ish Rabbins,  by  whom  his  opinions  are  frequently 
quoted  as  an  all-silencing  authority  on  points  of 
religious  law.  Neither  does  his  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Apostles  at  all  prove — as  some  would 
have  it — that  he  secretly  approved  their  doctrines. 
He  was  a  dispassionate  judge,  and  reasoned  in 
that  affair  with  the  tact  of  worldly  wisdom  and 
experience,  urging  that  religious  opinions  usually 
gain  strength  by  opposition  and  posecution  (Acts 
V.  36,  37),  while,  if  not  noticed  at  all,  they  axe 
sure  not  to  leave  any  lasting  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  p^le,  if  devoid  of  truth  (ver.  38) ; 
and  that  it  is  vain  to  contend  against  them,  if  true 
(ver.  39).  That  he  was  more  enlightened  and 
tolerant  than  his  colleagues  and  contemporaries, 
is  evident  from  the  very  ^ct  that  he  allowed  his 
zealous  pupil  Saul  to  turn  his  mind  to  Gheek 
literature,  which,  in  a  great  measure  qualified 
him  afterwards  to  becinne  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles;  while  by  the  Jewish  Palestine  laws, 


after  the  Maocabsean  waa^  even  the  QmA  !» 
^110^0  was  prohibited  to  be  taught  to  the  Hdnv 
youth  (Mi^na,  nt31D  Soiahy  ix.  14> 

Another  proof  of  the  hi^  icsptU  in  vUk 
Gamaliel  stood  with  the  Jews  kog  after  his  dmi 
is  afibrded  by  an  anecdote  told  in  die  Tafasod 
respecting  his  tomb,  to  die  ttkct  tiiat  Onkfki 
(the  celebrated  Chaldsnn  translator  of  the  (^ 
Testament)  spent  seventy  pounds  of  incense  at  \m 
grave  in  honour  of  his  memory  (rom^  TimAm, 
59>— B.  M. 

GAMES.  If  by  the  wotd  are  intended  wn 
secular  amusementi^  which  are  die  natmslo- 
pression  of  vigoroos  health  and  joyous  Mx. 
fitted,  if  not  designed,  to  promote  healtb,  hilacn. 
and  friendly  feeling^  as  well  aa  to  aid  in  t&e 
development  of  the  corporeal  frmaM,  we  saa 
look  to  other  quarters  of  die  globe;,  xadKr  ftnfe 
Palestine,  for  their  origin  and  cneouragnoL 
The  Hebrew  temperament  was  too  deep,  tenm- 
nest,  too  full  of  religious  emodoo,  to  give  nt9 
games  having  a  national  and  pennancat  db- 
racter.  Whatever  of  amnsemeat,  or  rather  of  n> 
creation,  the  descendants  of  AhnhamDosHad. 
partook  of  that  religious  complcxian  vtich  vii 
natural  to  them;  or  rather  the  pudiaiiimnr  9- 
ligionsness  of  dior  souls  gave  its  own  ho^  ai  t 
all  dieir  engagemcnti^  so  to  tbor  uniitiw 
The  infhicnce  of  religion  pervaded  thdr  otis 
being;  so  diat  whatever  of  lecresitaaa  tfaeyaM^ 
or  enjoyed  is  for  the  most  part  figond  hloAi 
with  religious  exerdses.  Hence  tfa^  grestBi- 
tional  festivals  served  at  onoe  for  the  defoot » 
vice  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  reoeatisB  td 
refreshment  of  their  own  minds  and  bodies. 

Games,  however,  are  so  natural  to  mso,  e^^ 
cially  in  the  period  of  childhood,  that  no  natia 
has  been  or  can  be  entirely  widioat  tbeoL  i^ 
cordingly  a  few  traces  are  found  in  the  «■)! 
Hebrew  history  of  at  least  private  and  chiktt 
diversions.  Trie  heat  of  die  climate  too  in  S^ 
would  indinose  the  mature  to  more  bodJlTO- 
ertion  than  me  duties  ci  }ik  impoeed,  whiktl| 
gravity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Oricoa 
character  might  seem  compromised  by  any^ 
so  light  as  sports.  Dignified  eaae  tfaoeftre  ca- 
responds  with  the  idea  which  we  form  of  Ooaoi 
recreation.  The  fiidier  of  die  fiunily  sits  st  tv 
door  of  his  tent,  or  reclines  on  the  housetop.* 
i^meais  at  the  city  gate^  and  there  tzanqoill? 
enjoys  repose,  broken  by  cooversation,  unds  tk 
light  and  amid  the  warmth  of  the  bright  is^ 
breesy  heavens,  in  the  cool  of  die  retiring  ds;, ' 
before  the  sun  has  assumed  his  burning  aidms 
(Deut  xri.  14 ;  Lam.  v.  14).  Even  amcnf  tk 
active  Egyptians,  whose  games  have  been  figv^ 
on  their  mural  tablets,  we  find  litde  wiocfa  lor- 
gests  a  comparison  with  the  vigorous  conterti^ 
the  Grecian  games.  One  of  the  most  remsxfcs^ 
is  the  folbwing  (No.  302),  shoving  what  sjftss 
to  be  play  with  the  single-stick. 

Zechariah  (viii.  5)  alludes  to  the  sportireiio 
of  children  in  the  streets  as  a  sign  and  eta*' 
qucnce  of  that  peace  and  prosperity  which  sit » 
free  from  alarm  that  the  young  tiJoe  dieiraaal 
games,  and  are  allowed  entire  liberty  tiytbar 
parents  : — *  and  the  streets  of  the  city  d^D  be 
full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  ^x^ 
thereof*  (comp.  Jer.  xxx.  19).  An  inters*? 
passage  illustrative  of  dwK  sticet-amnsaaa'O  ' 
found  in  Matt.  xi.  16 :— <  Tlua  genaation  ii  l^^ 
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unto  children  sitting  in  the  markets  and  calling 
unto  their  fellows,  We  have  piped  unto  you  and 
ye  have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto  you 
and  ye  have  not  lamented.' 
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That  the  elegant  amusement  of  playing  witii 
ramed  and  trained  birds  was  not  unusual  may 
^  learnt  from  Job  xli.  5 : — '  Wilt  thou  play 
with  him  (leviathan)  as  with  a  birdt*  Com- 
menting on  Zech.  xii.  3,  Jerome  mentions  an 
amusement  of  the  young,  which  we  have  seen 
practised  in  more  than  one  part  of  the  north  of 
England.  '  It  is  customary,'  he  says,  *  in  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  and  has  been  so  from  ancient 
times,  to  place  up  and  down  large  stones  to  serve 
for  exercise  for  the  young,  who,  according  in  each 
case  to  their  degree  of  strength,  lift  these  stones, 
some  as  high  as  their  knees,  others  to  their  middle, 
others  above  their  heads,  the  hands  being  kept 
horixootal  and  joined  under  the  stone.' 

Music,  song,  and  dancing  were  recreations  re- 
•erved  mostly  lor  die  young  or  for  festive  occa- 
sions. From  Lam.  v.  16,  *  the  crown  is  fallen 
from  our  head'  (see  the  entire  passage  on  the 
subject  of  games),  it  might  be  inferred  that,  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  chaplets  of  flowers 
were  sometimes  worn  during  festivity.  To  the 
amusements  just  mentioned  fVequent  allusions 
are  found  in  holy  writ,  among  which  may  be 
giv&k  Ps.  XXX.  11;  Jer.  xxxi.  13;  Luke  xv. 
i5.  In  Isaiah  xxx.  29,  a  passage  is  found  which 
lerves  to  show  how  much  of  festivity  and  mirth 
sras  mingled  with  religious  observances;  the 
journey  on  festival  occasions  up  to  Jerusalem 
ras  enlivened  by  music,  if  not  by  dancing : — 
Ye  shall  have  a  song  as  in  the  night  when  a 
M>ly  solemnity  is  kept ;  and  gladness  of  heart,  as 
irhen  one  goeth  wiu  a  pipe  to  come  into  die 
nountaiu  odf  the  Lord,  to  die  Mighty  One  of 
[m-ael.'  A  passage  occurs  in  2  Sam.  ii.  14, 
vhich  may  indicate  the  practice  among  the  an- 
;ieiit  Israelites  of  games  somewhat  similar  to  the 
ousts  and  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages.  On 
he  subject  of  dancing  see  Biichaelis  (Mos.Recht, 
irt.  197).  No  trace  is  found  in  Hebrew  antiquity 
>f  any  of  the  ordinary  games  of  skill  or  haiard 
ivhich  are  so  numerous  in  the  western  world. 

The  Grecian  influence  which  made  itself  felt 
xtiet  the  Exile  led  to  a  great  change  in  the  man- 
nen  and  customs  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  They 
nrere  soon  an  almost  difierent  people  from  what 
ive  find  them  in  the  days  of  their  national  inde- 
pendence and  primitive  simplicity.  In  Mace  i. 
14,  we  find  evidence  that  the  Grecian  games  were 
introduced ;  and  diat  a  gymnasium  was  built  un- 
der Antiochus  Kpiphanes : — *  They  built  a  place 
of  exercise  at  Jenisalem,  according  to  the  custom 


of  the  headien.'  ComfHue  2  Biacc.  iv.  12, 13, 14, 
where  special  mention  is  made  of  the  prevalence 
of  '  Ghreek  fiishions,*  and  *  the  game  of  Discus ;' 
though,  as  i^ipears  clearly  from  the  last  passage 
(v.  \1%  these  practices  were  considered  contrary 
to  the  Mosaic  institutions,  and  were  hateful  to 
pious  Israelites.  The  Herodian  princes  had  the- 
atres and  amphitheatres  built  in  Jerusalem  and 
other  cities  of  Palestine,  in  which  were  held 
splendid  games,  sometimes  in  honour  of  theix 
Koman  masters.  We  cite  a  remarkable  passage 
to  this  effect  from  Joeephus  {Antiq.  xv.  8.  1) : — 
'  Herod  revolted  from  the  laws  of  his  country, 
and  corrupted  the  ancient  constitution  by  intro- 
ducing foreign  practices,  while  those  religious 
observances  which  used  to  lead  the  multitude  to 
piety  were  neglected.  He  appointed  solemn 
games  to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  honour 
of  CsBsar,  and  built  a  theatre  at  Jerusalem,  as 
also  a  very  great  amphitheatre  in  the  plain — both 
costly  works,  but  contrary  to  Jewish  customs. 
He  ^so  called  men  together  out  of  every  nation : 
wrestlers  and  others,  who  strove  for  prizes  in  these 
games,  were  invited  by  the  hope  of  reward  and 
the  glory  of  victory.  The  most  eminent  were  got 
together,  for  the  rewards  were  very  great,  not  only 
to  those  that  performed  their  exercise  naked,  but 
to  musicians  also.  He  moreover  offered  no  small 
rewards  to  those  who  ran  for  prises  in  chariot- 
races,  when  they  were  drawn  oy  two,  three,  or 
four  pairs  of  horses.  He  made  also  great  prepara- 
tion of  wild  beasts,  and  even  of  lions  m  great 
abundance,  and  of  such  other  beasts  as  were  either 
of  uncommon  strengdi  or  rarely  seen.  These 
fought  one  with  another,  or  men  condemned  to 
death  fought  with  them.  Above  all  the  rest  the 
trophies  gave  most  displeasure  to  the  Jews,  who 
imagined  them  to  be  images.'  (See  also  Antiq, 
xvi.  5.  1 ;  xix.  7.  4 ;  xix.  8.  2 ;  Eichhom,  De 
JtuUaor,  re  tcenicc^  in  the  Comment,  GoetUng, 
Rec.)  The  drama  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
introduced,  but  Jews  were  in  foreign  countries 
actors  of  plays  (Joseph.  VUOf  6  3).  The  passage 
already  cited  (see  the  original)  is  full  of  evi- 
dence how  distasteful  these  heathenish  games  were 
to  the  more  sound-minded  part  of  the  nation. 

These  facts  make  it  die  less  surprising  diat 
allusions  should  be  foimd  in  the  New  Testament 
writings  to  the  Grecian  games,  on  which  we 
think  it  desirable  to  supply  somewhat  detailed 
information,  in  order  to  serve  as  illustrations  of 
Scriptural  language. 

Toe  &ct  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  games  of 
the  amphitheatre  were  celebrated  even  in  Jeru- 
salem, serves  to  make  it  very  likely  that  Paul, 
in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 ;  iv.  9,  alludes  to  these  detest- 
able nractices,  though  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
anosUe  was  himself  actually  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  raging  animals.  Ckntrary  to  the  opinion 
of  some  writers,  the  reference  to  these  combats 
appears  to  us  very  clear,  though  it  was  only 
metaphorically  that  Paul  '  fought  with  beasts  at 
Ephesus.' 

The  word  which  die  A^tle  (1  Cor.  xv.  32) 
uses  is  emphatic  and  descriptive^  iOripiofidxn<^tu 
The  BripiofjMxlo.  or  beast-fight  {venatio  in  Latin) 
constituted  among  the  Romans  a  part  of  the 
amusements  of  the  circus  or  amphitheatre.  It 
consisted  in  the  combat  of  human  beings  with 
animals.  The  persons  destined  to  this  barba- 
I  rous  kind  of  amusement  were  termed  0ripiofiix'*h 


bcMJatii.    ^cf  ««»  geneisll;  of  two  cIun*— 

I.VoliiQtuf,  that  U,  )i«mu  who  fou^t  eitbgr 
fbr  smuHment  or  Tor  pt.j :  Ihrae  were  dotbcd  and 
provided  with  oAbuire  and  ddouire  weapou. 


bodj,  and  bong  it  mtDialii«cti<n,lat<ialb)HT 
meuH,  wbeq  I  bave  pnadxd  to  oditfi,  1  bt<^ 
(bould  be  ■  culBwa;.'    Id  the  Old  TeAiiiM 

JMgca  coolaiu  a  clmr  leTema  ta  {■■■  > 

[.  fi, '  Rfjoicelli  ai  ■  (tmig  mui  U  rwi  i 
,   £ccl.)i.  !l,'lMidtfiataenei>D«B 

Tfacw  Scriptmal  aDudmi  are  the  oar  m 
prial^  becauM  die  Gneiau  gains  w«  in  Ob 
orinii  and  in  their  beat  da]»  intimalelj  omctri 
wiUi  religion.  Oaowi  inOnece  woeiHitnae- 
am.  Thc<r  are  traceable  bjtnditicn  back  n  III 
eailical  penodi  of  Grecian  dviUatim.  Inlal, 
loftbeobK    ■ '  ■ 


X  Condenuied  penoni,  wbo  were  moMlj  eipowd 
to  the  fur;  of  the  animali  unclodted,  unaimed, 
and  Mnnetini(s  bound  (Cic  Pn  Stxt.  64;  &i. 
ad  Quml.  Fntl.  ii.  6;  Scnec.  Dt  Bm«f.  li. 
19;  Tettull.  Apoi.  9).  Ai  nona  but  the  vilot 
of  moi  were  in  jKneial  demta]  to  tboe  b«a«t- 
figbU,  DD  puniibmeat  could  be  more  condign  and 
cniet  than  what  wai  rnqueotlj  inflicted  on  the 
priiDitire  Chriniaui,  whoi  they  were  huiried 
away '  to  the  lioni '  (ai  the  phiaae  wa>)i  mcnlf 
for  their  fidelitj  to  conicienn  and  to  Cbtiit,  id 
Lard.  Ephaua  appe&ra  to  hare  had  wotat  un- 
enviable diitioction  in  Ihae  brutal  exhibitiooi 
(Schleuina,  in  rk.),  bo  that  there  ii  a  peculiar 
piupriety  in  the  language  of  the  Apoatle. 

Of  lhe«e  beut-Sghti  the  Bonuna  wne  pa*- 
■ionalelr  fond.  The  niunber  of  animali  which 
appear  to  have  beoi  from  time  to  time  engaged 
in  them,  u  nicb  m  to  eicite  in  the  reads'*  mind 
both  [Htj  and  avenion.  Sjlla,  during  hit  pator- 
■hip,  Knt  into  the  arena  no  fewer  than  100  lion*, 
which  were  butchoed  by  beingt  wearing  Ibe 
human  idiape.  Pompey  eaund  the  dertiuctioa 
in  tfaii  way  of  600  lioiu.  On  the  lame  occaaioa 
there  pouhed  nearly  twenty  elepbanli.  Thew 
numbni,  howeva,  are  imalt  compared  with  Ibe 
hutclmy  which  took  place  in  later  periode. 
Under  Tilui  9000  wild  and  4000  tame  animal^ 
and  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  ll^DOO  f'^f'^  an 
nid  to  have  beoi  deatroysL 

The  New  Teetamait,  in  Bveial  plaeea,  eoo- 
taini  referenca  to  the  celebrated  Grecian  Gam^ 
though  H  may  be  allowed  that  lome  commenla- 
lort  have  imagioed  alliuioni  where  none  woe 
designed,  Ai  might,  fnnn  bia  heathen  Imning, 
be  expected,  it  u  Paul  wbo  chiefly  mppliea  the 
paaugei  in  queetioo.  In  G«l.  ii.  3,  '  Leit  by 
■ny  mean*  I  ibould  nm  in  vain ;'  v.  T,  '  Ys  did 
run  well,  who  did  binder  youT  Phil.  ii.  IB, 
'  That  I  may  rejoice  in  the  day  of  Chriit  that  I 
have  not  run  in  vain  nor  laboured  in  vain ;'  Heb. 
zii.  1, '  Run  with  patioice  the  race  *et  before  ui ;' 
zii.  4, '  Te  have  not  naiited  unto  blood,  iliivtiig 
againtt  lin'  (iirrarfiriiiittni);  PbiL  iii.  14, 
'  1  tmm  towanl  the  m«rk  for  the  priu ;'  3  Tim. 
ii.  it,  '  If  a  man  itrive  he  ii  not  crowned  except 
he  Mrive  lawfully.'  The  uumt  tignal  painge, 
howeva,  ii  found  in  1  Cot.  ii.  34-37,  ■  KJiow  ye 
not  that  they  which  run  in  a  race  nm  all,  but  one 
receiveth  the  priie  I  So  run  that  ye  may  obtain. 
And  every  man  that  driveth  for  the  maitery  ii 
temperate  in  all  thingt.  Now  they  do  it  to  obtain 
a  coiTuplible  crown;  but  we  an  ineoiTuptible.  I 
therefore  ao  run,  not  ai  uncertainly ;  lo  figlit  I,  not 
H  one  that  bialeth  the  air  ;  but  I  keep  under  my 


yuiic  anuquiiy. 

Four  of  three  gaipei  itood  lat  above  Ik  M 
bearing  the  appellatitoi  of  hpei,'mard,'iadir 
riviug  their  luppott  from  Sw  great  Helloiie  Wli 
at  large,  though  each  me  had  epecial  boas 
in  it)  own  locality :  Ibae  four  woe  (be  Olympc 
Pytbian,  NemeBn,aiid  lethcoiui.  TbeGntni 
held  in  the  highert  hcnour.  The  victon  U  b 
Olympic  gama  were  accuuDled  the  noblW  as  j 
bappittt  of  mortali,  and  every  meant  wu  ul™ 
that  could  ibow  the  rspect  in  which  the;  vm 
held.  Th»e  gamn  were  celetmted  ctaj  in 
yean  at  Olympia,  in  Elii,  on  the  weit  oiit  J 
the  Peloponnemit  Hence  Qm  epoch  called  lit 
Olympiad*. 

The  gytnn«*tio  exociire  i ^''-'  ■* —  "  ' 

well-planned  ■yttematic  ibic^   »« 
J. -  — (jtoi!^),  and  proceeding  a 


nylhic 


be  obecurity  which  rata  a. , 

ee  and  a  ogn  of  tfaeit  bigfaiiidni 


difllcult  ifiapia). 

fitted  to  give  (trength,  otlia*  agility  ;  «ae  ^ 

eated   the   handi,   other*  the   feet.     Am<(«  iti 


eAMEa 

jaTelin  {U^iowy  When  tkill  had  been  obtained 
in  these,  and  the  conseqaent  Strang^  then  fol- 
loved  a  Kverer  coone  of  diacipline.  This  was 
two>fi>ld — 1,  simple;  2,  compound.  The  simple 
conristed  of  wxotling  (v^Usj),  boxing  («vyM) : 
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the  compoond  we  find  in  the  Pentathlon  (the  fire 
oootesti^  and  the  Pankration  (or  general  trial  of 


S08. 

strength).  The  Pentathlon  was  made  up  of  the 
union  of  leaping,  running,  quoiting,  wrestling, 
and  hurling  uie  spear ;  the  Pankration  consisted 
of  wrestling  and  boxing.  It  is  not  necessary  here 
to  speak  in  detail  of  the  distinctions  which  Ghden 
makes  between  the  ordinary  motions  of  the  body 
and  tiiose  which  were  required  in  these  exercises, 
since  the  names  themselves  are  sufficient  to  make 
manifest  how  manifold,  severe,  long,  and  difficult 
tbe  bodily  discipline  was,  and  the  inference  is 
easy  and  unavoidable  that  the  effect  on  the  bodily 
Tnune  must  have  been  of  the  most  decided  and 
'asting  kind. 

Racing  may  be  traced  back  to  the  earliest 
leriods  of  Gr^ian  antiquity,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first  friendly  contest  in  wluch  men 
iigaged.  Accordingly  me  Olympic  and  Py- 
liian,  probably  also  the  other  games,  opened 
nth  foot-races.  Foot-racing,  perfected  by  sys- 
matic  practice,  was  divided  into  different 
inds.  If  yon  ran  merely  to  the  end  of  the 
ourse  Orrd!6unf)i  it  was  called  stadium :  if  you 
ent  thither  and  back,  you  ran  the  double  course 
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ilow^ot).  The  longest  course  was  the  So^ixof, 
hich  lequhed  extnordinary  speed  and  power  of 
iduiaoce.     What  it  involved  the  ancients  have 


left  in  no  small  uncertainty.  It  is  sometimes 
given  as  seven  times  over  the  stadium ;  at  others, 
twelve  times ;  at  others  agiun,  twenty ;  and  even 
the  number  of  four  and  twenty  times  is  mentionecL 
These  lengths  will  give  some  idea  of  the  severity 
of  the  trial,  and  serve  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  Apostle  when  he  speaks  of  running  with  pa- 
tience the  race  set  before  him  (pwoiAorhy  jMUence^ 
sustained  effort).  Indeed,  one  Ladas,  a  victor  at 
the  Olympic  games,  in  the  t6>uxps  or  long  race^ 
was  so  exhausted  by  his  efforts  that,  immediately 
on  gaining  the  honour  and  being  crowned,  he 
yielded  up  his  breath :  a  fact  which  also  serves 
to  throw  li^ht  on  Scriptural  language,  as  showing 
with  what  mtense  eagerness  these  aspirants  (9oXi- 
Xpip^fAot,  long-runners)  strove  for  p«ishing  chap- 
lets  (^aprhp  ffr4^a^w).  In  the  preparatory  dis- 
cipline every  filing  was  done  which  could  con- 
duce to  swiftness  and  strength.  The  exercises 
were  performed  with  the  body  naked  and  well 
oiled.  Minute  directions  were  established  in  order 
to  prevent  foul  play  (KOKortxyia,  KOKoiffyta)  of 
any  kind,  so  that  all  me  competitors  might  start 
and  run  on  terms  of  entire  equality — illustrating 
the  words  of  Paul  on  the  necessity  of  running 
lawfully.  The  contest  was  generally  most  severe ; 
to  reach  the  goal  sooner  by  one  foot  was  enough 
to  decide  the  victory.  How  trae  and  graphic 
then  the  descriptions  given  by  Paul :  it  was,  as 
the  Apostle  states,  h  oroS^,  in  the  race-course, 
that  the  contests  took  {dace ;  every  one  striving 
for  the  victory  was  temperate  in  all  things ;  nay 
more,  he  kept  under  his  oody  and  brought  it  into 
subjection.  A  passage  is  found  in  the  Enohrir 
tUon  of  EpicteUis,  wnich  shows  with  what  pro- 
priety the  terms  which  fiie  Apostle  employs  were 
chosen  by  him :  <  Ton  wish  to  conquer  at  the 
Olympic  games!  so  also  do  I ;  for  it  is  honour- 
able ;  but  bethink  yourself  what  this  attempt  im- 
plies, and  then  begm  the  undertaking.  You  must 
subject  yourself  to  a  determinate  course;  must 
submit  to  dietetic  discipline  (&roryfcorpo^iy) ; 
must  pursue  the  established  exercises  at  fixed 
hours  m  heat  and  cold ;  must  abstain  from  all 
delicacies  in  meat  and  drink ;  yield  yourself  un- 
reservedly to  the  control  of  the  presiding  physi- 
cian, and  even  endure  flogging.* 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  competitors 
employed  all  their  ability,  and  displayed  the 
greatest  eagerness  to  gain  the  priie.  The  nearer, 
too,  they  approached  to  the  goal,  the  more  did  they 
increase  their  efforts.  Sometimes  the  victory  de- 
pended on  a  final  spring ;  happy  he  that  retained 
power  enough  to  leap  first  to  the  goal.  The  spec- 
tators, also,  used  every  encouragement  in  their 
power,  these  favouring  one  competitor,  those 
another: — 

*  Verbaque  dicentum,  nunc,  nunc  incumbere 

tempus^ 
Hippomene^  propeia.  Nuncviribusuteretotis.* 
All  these  remarlcs  go  to  show  how  wisely  Paul 
acted  in  selecting  the  figure,  and  how  carefully 
he  has  preserved  the  imagery  which  belongs  to  it 
A  word  employed  in  the  Common  Version, 
1  Cor.  ix.  27, '  Lest  whoi  I  have  preached  to 
others  I  myself  should  be  a  castaway  * — ^namely, 
preached,  mars  the  figure.  The  original  is 
Kfip^^as — *  acted  the  part  of  herald,*  whose  business 
it  was  to  call  the  competitors  to  the  contest  and 
proclaim  their  victory,  functions  which  Paul 
I  spent  his  life  in  performing. 


Paul  tpeaka  ii 


ti-ti 


nnnccdon  of  nuuiing 


beatetb  the  air ; 
ciiea,  UU1<  of  indiTidiu!  [uid  of  corapantiv« 
iDoigtli,  which  look  place  in  ths  coune  of  train- 
ing, Thoe  Tunning  and  boxings  bad  do  imme- 
diate aim  noi  mult,  and  implied  no  na]  com' 
petitot;  beQce  the  propriety  of  the  tentu  which 
the  lacnd  writer  emnlojrg.  Statiiu  (JX«4.  vi. 
087)  hai  given  a  U«(Ay  pictaie  uf  nme  of  the 
pncticei  by  which  the  runnen  endeavoured  to 
giire  luppIeiKH  and  agilit;  to  llittr  limbi : 


.....  — ,u  giadtu,  voriuque  per  BrtCi 
lulant  docto  languentia  membra  tumultu. 
Puplite  nunc  fleio  lidunt,  nunc  lubrica  rorti 
Peclota  coUidunt  pluuu  ;  nunc  ignea  tollunt 
Crura,  breremque  fugam  necopino  Hoe  reponunt. 
After  the  herald  bad  called  the  eompetiton  into 
tlie  liaba,  they  lometiinei  tried  their  atrength  and 
exerciMd  tlieir  fmmn,  by  running  out  and  hack 
on  the  eoune.  Virgil  (jEn.  iv,  370)  repreaenti 
Dam  Mt  ditplaying  the  aiie  and  fleiibility  of  hii 
Brmi  prist  to  bia  combat  with  £ryi : 

Bracbia  pnrtendens, 
where.  In  verberat  iclibui  aurai,  we  have  even  a 
verbal  agreement  with  tlw  Apottle'i  pbraeeology. 
(Compare  j-En.  t,  1,  IS.)  Among  the  pniprietiei 
of  language  for  which  the  pauage  in  1  Cor.  ix.  ii 
dittinguithed,  may  be  placed  the  term  which  Paul 
employ*  to  dscribe  the  priie.  It  ii  the  tpeciAc 
word  uKd  in  the  caie,  namely  0pa0tiini :  thii 
wae  the  cuitomary  term,  the  employment  of  which 
waa  rendered  proper  ficm  the  riame  of  the  officer), 
BpffffUToi,  who  gave  the  conquvor  bia  crown. 
The  entire  paisage  indeed  ia  aiugularly  happy  in 
III  phraeeuli^y,  theteby  adding  confirmation  to 
the  ground)  un  which  Oie  authority  of  the  Epialle 
reita.  We  cannot,  however,  think  one  word  well 
rendered  iu  our  English  lertion,  itixiiies,  '  cast- 
away ;'  or,  if  thia  be  a  good  rendering,  the  Apottle 
t  leaat  failed  in  alrict  verbal  propriety  ;  for 


£■£ 


were,  or  were  termed,  caitaway  T  AoKiiiarU  waa 
the  term  employed  to  describe  the  eerere  acrutiny 
which  candidate*  for  office  underwent  at  Athens. 
Person*  wlio  were  found  unfit  were  termed  iXiKt- 
iwt,  aud  a*  thii  verdict  was  a  declaration  oT  civic 
ami  social  incapacity,  not  to  ny  of  moral  tur[n- 
hide,  the  word  came  to  mean '  dishonoured.'  This, 
or  the  word  rgeeted,  teems  the  props'  rendering  in 
the  last  verse  uf  the  ninth  chap,  of  1  Corinthians. 
The  Apostle's  fear  evidently  waa,  lot,  afler  having 
put  others  on  this  noble  undertaking,  he  himself 
should  be  at  laat  found  unfit  to  engage  therein  % 
for  the  alluiirai  teems  to  be  derived  from  the  pre- 
paratory exercitei  of  which  he  ia  immediately 
speaking,  and  not  liom  the  issue  of  the  conteat ; 
and  at  the  end  of  these  preparatory  exercise*,  a 
very  severe  examination  had  to  be  undergone  by 
tuch  ai  wiilied  to  '  run  the  mce.'  This  inter- 
pretation  may  periiaps  serve  to  set  the  Apostle's 
humility  in  a  itrong  light;  since  he  expresses  hit. 
(ear  lest  he  should  not  be  even  admittnl  to  enter 
thelitti  for 'the  glorious priie.'  If,  however,  any 
one  prefers  referring  the  word  to  the  final  issue  of 


theci 


I  of  life,  (t 


and  tbe  Apntle  says,  that,  after  all  hit  tHiring,  be 


may  lose  tbe  crown,  proving  at  tatt  oiMqa^  H 
the  achievement  of  tbe  victory. 

In  writing  to  tbe  Christiaiii  at  Ciiiiitli  tbot 
was  a  special  propriety,  co  the  part  of  the  ApiKl^ 
in  makmg  allusions  to  the  public  games.  Ccnislk 
wat  the  place  where  one  of  the  foul  GtrA  nitiatl 
game*  was  celebrated,  namely,  Ihe  iBhnnB. 
The*e  game*  were  so  called  Ihnn  being  bcM  m 
Ihe  ittltmut  which  joins  northern  with  louijsi 
Greece — a  spot  of  land  most  eddnated  iu  Gndu 
hiitory,  alike  In  martial  and  connmeteial  maDm. 
No  tpot  could  well  be  choH  (far  such  a  puifiB  brt 
ter  than  this  iilhinus,  which  lay  in  tbe  very  ccttn 
of  Qrecian  civlliiation.  In  the  narrowe*  {an  i' 
thii  tongue  of  land,  betweoi  Lechmm  and  Sdn- 
nui,  slDod  the  famous  temple,  lacred  to  Ae  IA- 
miao  Neptune.  It  wt*  shaded  by  a  pine  fine 
Here  begui  the  Iithmian  garnet.  Here  tlw  n 
a  splmdid  theatre,  and  a  race-course  adimcilvb 
white  marble.  Other  dittinguithed  worki  tf  in 
adorned  and  hallowed  tbe  ricbity. 

If  we  attempt   to  trace  Iheae  games  to  tto 

origin  we  are  lost  in  the  mists  whidi  enrelo^  lb   I 

mythical  periods  of  the  Greek  nalianal  lih.  TI17 


with  tl 


Neptune ;  the  wide  diffusion  c 
greatly  to  secure  for  the  Isthmian  garnet  the  pn 
celebrity  which  they  eijoyed,  ealling.ai  Ihejdii 
competitors  and  spectators  ftom  all  parts.  TV 
Pettian  war  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  IillDua 
game*.  The  Pelopconesian  war,  on  tbe  HnWn 
— at  being  a  contest  of  Greek  against  Giwl^ 
dimmed  their  glory,  and  abated  tbeir  inSoft 
Even  when,  at  a  later  period,  Corindi  beciiK  1 
Koman  colony,  the  game*,  n  tar  from  loiiif  da 
importance,  were  exhitiiteduodettbe  Casansid  . 
an  increased  celebrity,  so  tliat  Paul,  in  the  fii- 
ture  which  he  drew,  was  writing  to  the  eyeiiik  I 
Corinthian  Christians.  And,  if  cunubuiliai  d 
tbe  credibility  of  the  Snt  letter  were  needed,  R 
might  find  all  we  could  wish  in  antiquities  jtf  * 
existence ;  for  a  coin  of  Marcus  Aoreliui,  ai 
another  of  Comnwdut  (and  indeed  olbai  d ' 


later  period),  bear  each  coe  Ifae  iuiui^i"  ■ 
ISTHMIA,  Ua  Uthmian  Gama.    Tbel> 


these  amusement*.     Tlwy  wae  bdd  eroy  ^ 

yean.    They  comnriaed  Uireeleai '" 

: — 1^  gym, — ' — ^    ''"'    ■ — ' 


„tbo*erf*<* 
we  have  already  spoken.  A  few  wmdi,  ^o*^ 
may  here  be  introduced  as  to  tbe  borte-iacing,*"* 
hat  not  been  hitherto  described.  OenenOy  J^** 
kinds  preirailed  at  at  the  Olympic  and  Pl^J 
game*.  Ch*riot-races  aeem  to  have  beoi  paO** 
in  tbe  CBtlieit  benie  timet,  since  cbaiiM  ""  * 
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early  ai  tfait  used  in  battle,  and  the  notices  which 
hare  come  down  to  ua  refer  thia  kind  of  sport  to 
the  early  period  now  indicated.    It  stood  pre- 
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eminently  before  other  games.  The  skill  and 
outlay  which  it  required  prevented  any  but 
persons  of  distinction— the  wealthy,  governors, 
princes,  and  kings — from  engaging  in  its  enjoy- 
ments. The  Homeric  competitors  made  use  in 
their  games  of  their  two-horsed  war-chariots,  which 
they  occupied  each  one  alone,  and  drove  them- 
selves, though  in  battle  it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
reins  to  be  entrusted  to  a  charioteer.  In  the  heroic 
ages  these  contests  opened  the  games.  To  them 
belonged  the  highest  priaes.  In  the  Olympic 
games  horse  and  chariot  racing  gradually  branched 
out  into  different  kinds.  So  much  importance 
was  attached  to  these  games  that  historians  have 
recorded  the  exact  time  when  particular  kinds 
were  first  introduced,  and  immortal  poets  sung  the 


praises  alike  of  the  victors  and  their  horses.    The 
four-bofsed  chariot-race  {tpita  ridpirTOv)  took  its 
origin  in  the  twenty-fifth  Olympiad,      In   the 
nmetv-third  Olympiad  was  held  the  first  contest 
with  two^MUBed  chariote.     Foals  were  now  made 
use  of,  as  well  as  horses.     For  a  time  mules  also 
were  employed.    Otiier  varieties,  mostly  designed 
for  a  display  of  skill  and  splendour,  came  and 
went  as  fashion  dictated.   The  number  of  chariots 
that  might  appear  on  the  course  at  once  cannot 
be  accurately  determined.    Pindar  (Pyth.  v.  46) 
praises  Arkesilas  of  Cyrene  for  having  calmly 
brought  off  hb  chariot  uninjured,  in  a  contest 
where  no  fewer  than  forty  took  part.    The  course 
had  to  be  gone  over  twelve  times.    The  urgency 
of  the  drivers,  the  speed  and  exhaustion  of  the 
horsey  may  easily  be  imagined.     The  greatest 
skill   was  needed  in  turning  the  pillar  which 
marked  the  extremity  of  the  course,  especially 
when  the   attending    chariots  were  numerous. 
How  to  avoid  the  danger  of  collision,  how  to  turn 
as  near  the  pillar  as  possible,  so  as  to  save  ground, 
were  points  of  the  greatest  consequence,  as  So- 
phocles in  his  Electra  intimates  (West's  Trans.) . 
Th*  Athenian,  with  consummate  art, 
His  coarte  oWiquely  veered,  and  steering  wide 


With  steady  rein,  the  wild  commotion  pass'd 
Of  tumbling  chariots  and  tumultuous  steeds. 

At  the  Olympic  games  the  prise  was  simply  a 
chaplet  made  of  wild  olive.  The  crowns  were  laid 
on  a  tripod,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
course,  so  as  to  be  seen  of  all.  On  the  same  table 
there  were  also  exposed  to  view  palm-branches, 
one  of  which  was  gfiven  into  theliand  of  each  con- 
queror at  the  same  time  with  the  chaplet  The 
victors,  having  been  summoned  by  proclamation, 
were  presentwl  with  the  ensigns  of  victory,  and 
conducted  idong  the  stadium,  preceded  by  a 
herald,  who  proclaimed  their  honours,  and  an- 
nounced their  name,  parentage,  and  country. 

The  real  reward,  however,  was  in  the  fame  which 
ensued.     A  chaplet  won  in  the  chariot-races  at 
Olympia  was  the  highest  of  earthly  honours.  What 
congratulations  from  friends ;  how  was  the  public 
eye  directed   to  the  fortunate  con<|ueror;  what 
honour  had  he  conferred  on  his  native  city,  and 
for  what  office  was  such  an  one  unfit!    What 
intense  and  deep  delight  must  his  bosom  have 
been  filled  with  when  the  lull  acclaim  of  as- 
aembled  Greece  fell  upon  his  ear,  coming  in  loud 
salutations  and  applauses  from  every  part  of  the 
crowded  course !    Then  came  the  more  private 
attentions  of  individual  friends.     One  brought  a 
chaplet  of  flowers ;  another  bound  his  head  with 
ribbons.   Afterwards  came  the  triumphal  sacrifice 
made  to  the  twelve  gods,  accompanied  by  sump- 
tuous feasting.    The  poet  now  began  his  office, 
gaining,  in  some  cases,  both  for  himself  and  the 
happy  victor,  an  unexpected  immortality.    Music 
also  lent  her  aid,  and  his  name  was  sung  wherever 
the  noble  accents  of  the  Greek  tongue  asserted 
their  supremacy.      In  order  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  th«e   great  men,  their  names  and 
achievements  were  entered  into  a  public  register, 
which  was  under  the  care  of  suitable  officers.     A 
no  less  privilege  was  that  of  having  a  statue  of 
themselves  placed  either  at  the  expense  of  their 
country  or  their  friends,  in  the  sacred  grove  of 
Jupiter.     A  perhaps  still  greater  honour  awaited 
the  victor  on  nis  return  home.    The  conquerors  at 
the  Isdimian  games  were  wont  to  be  received  in 
their  chariots,  superbly  attired,  amid  thronging 
and  jubilant  multitudes. 

One  or  two  other  privileges  belonged  to  these 
victors,  such  as  immimity  from  public  offices,  and 
a  certain  yearly  stipend.  If  to  all  this  be  added 
the  strict  scrutiny  which  competitors  were  obliged 
to  undergo  (in  the  best  ages),  so  that  none  could 
enter  the  lists  but  such  as  were  of  pure  Greek 
blood,  and  incorrupt  in  life,  none  but  such  as  had 
undergone  the  required  disciplinary  training,  and 
(in  the  case  of  the  chariot  and  horse-races)  none 
but  those  who  could  afford  to  possess  and  train 
horses  in  a  country  in  which,  as  in  Greece,  horses, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  ages,  were  very  scarce 
and  dear ;  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distmction  of 
the  prize  was  not  over-rated,  when  it  was  com- 
pared with  a  Roman  trium|^  nor  that  tfie  de- 
scription of  Horace  is  too  highly  coloured — 

palmaque  nobilis 
Terrarum  dominos  evehit  ad  Deos. 


At  the  Isthmian  games  the  prise  was  parsley 
during  the  mythic  periods.  In  later  ages  the 
victor  was  crowned  with  a  chaplet  of  pine  leaves. 
Parsley,  however,  appears  to  have  hem  also  em- 
ployed.   If  the  conqueror  had  come  off  victorious 
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in  tiie  three  great  di?]iioiis-«aiiiiiOy  gynmattici, 
and  racing — ^he  was  in  the  Pythian,  aa  well  as  in 
the  other  sacred  games,  presented  also  with  a 
palm-branch.  The  names  of  about  seventy  per- 
sons are  preserved  who  gained  honours  at  the 
Isthmian  games,  among  which  occurs  that  of  the 
emperor  Nero,  who  is  recorded  to  have  gained  the 
victory  in  the  character  of  harper  and  that  of 
herald. 

Let  it  not  be  tiiought  that  the  use  which  espe- 
cially Paul  makes  of  the  Grecian  games  is  un- 
becoming the  lofty  subject  of  religion.  Such 
an  idea  can  be  entertain<Kl  by  none  but  those  who 
have  the  most  superficial  notions  on  tiie  subject, 
and  who  possess  no  acquaintance  with  the  spirit 
of  classical  antiquity.  A  full  vindication  of 
the  propriety  of  these  allusions  would  require 
a  detailed  exposition  of  the  good  which  the  games 
conferred  on  the  Greek  communities.  One  or  two 
points  only  can  be  spoken  of. 

These  games,  taken  in  connection  with  the  early 
and  long  training  by  which  they  were  preceded, 
and  of  which  they  were  both  the  natural  result 
and  reward,  were  a  grand  educational  system, 
bearing  primarily  indeed  in  &vour  of  the  physical 
development,  but  also  tending  directly  and  power- 
fiilly  to  advance  the  highest  intellectual  and 
moral  culture.  The  exercises  through  which  the 
child,  the  youth,  and  the  man  were  stage  by  stage 
conducted,  each  in  succession  becoming  more 
difficult  and  more  complex,  as  the  bodily  powers 
came  into  play  and  acquired  vigour,  were  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  give  that  union  of  strength 
and  b^uty  m  which  physical  perfection  consists, 
and  in  which  the  Greek  nations  probably  sur- 
passed every  other  known  people.  But  the 
vigour  and  energy  which  ensuea  imply  healdi 
and  hilarity;  hence  arise  humane,  xind,  and 
generous  dispositions;  so  that  a  good  state  of 
3ie  body  promoted  moral  soundness,  and  moral 
soundness,  combined  with  bodily  vigour,  gua- 
ranteed intellectual  activity  and  mental  power. 
The  existence  of  these  exercises  and  these  games 
in  each  separate  state  secured  the  development 
and  activity  of  those  feelings  which  made  his 
own  country  to  each  one  dear  and  venerable; 
while  a  narrow  and  selfish  patriotism  was  greatly 
prevented,  and  emotions  which  embraced  the 
whole  Hellenic  race  were  enkindled  and  fostered 
by  those  general  meetings  which,  from  time  to 
time,  call^  together,  especially  at  Olympia,  all 
who  were  not  aliens  from  the  Greek  common- 
wealth, marked  out  by  the  use  of  that  noble  in- 
strument of  speech,  the  Greek  tongue. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  look  wilh  admiration  on 
the  wise  and  careful  measures  which  were  taken 
in  order  to  make  the  gymnasia  schools  of  order  and 
of  moral  projniety  as  well  as  of  ^ysical  beauty. 
Aware  of  the  importance  of  the  training,  Solon 
took  the  business  under  his  special  care^  laying 
down  minute  regulations  as  to  time,  place,  and 
extent,  so  that  nothing  might  be  left  to  chance  or 
caprice.  Then  the  school,  in  general,  had  its 
president — gymnasiarch, — and  each  separate  de- 
partment a  separate  head ;  as  in  the  case  of  the 
torch-race,  wnich  had  its  lamparch]^,  or  govern- 
ment, charged  with  the  olBce  of  manng,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  all  necessary  arrangements. 
There  were,  however,  two  officers  whose  names 
and  functions  strikingly  serve  to  show  how  greatly 
these  Grecian  institatioas  had  a  fitvouimble  in- 
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fhience  on  character :  the  first  was  the  keanrto, 
whose  name  comes  from  a  word  {tciaim)  Rgmfr- 
ing  order  and  beauty,  and  whose  office  caoaital 
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in  the  special  superintendence  of  every 
fitted  to  further  thwe  high  qualities ;  d«  odw 
officer  was  termed  sophronistes ;  and  li^  bmoM 
was  still  more  intimately  conducive  to  inferm  pr 
mind  and  give  shape  and  pressure  to  the  life 
since,  as  his  designation  (from  a^t^pmi)  [ivT»,be 
was  required  to  guide  tibe  pupils  to  ffm^fovir^t  > 
term  for  which  we  have  no  English  eqaiv*l«<f 
but  which  may  perhaps  be  approximately  roida^ 
by'sound-mindedness.*  Thedder  AthcnisniW« 
so  solicitous  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  infe* 
ence  of  the  gymnasium,  the  palsestra,  sod  ds 
stadium,  that  they  annually  elected  ten  » 
phronists  (one  out  of  each  tribe),  and  the  hnoBr 
which  was  attached  to  the  office  may  be  leaitf 
from  the  fiict  that,  in  some  inscriptions,  fiwirnBse 
stands  before  that  of  the  gymiuuiiarchs  (besdi  d 
tibe  gymnasia^  themselves.  The  usual  pwin* 
of  the  sophronists  extended  beyond  ^JmiitK' 
the  exercise-grounds,  for  they  exercised  o*e 
the  youth  a  general  legal  oversigfaL  Even  to 
play-hours  were  under  the  eye  of  thesopfarouA 
When  the  young  men  joined  in  tiie  solenui^ 
cession  of  Uie  grand  national  Panathaun  V7 
were  under  the  guardianship  of  the  sopfanxu^ 
Were  they  present  at  the  nocturnal  festiral  b» 
in  honour  of  Hebe,  they  were  still  attended  bf 
and  subject  to  tb^  wlbie,  experienced,  andjotfi- 
cioos  sophronist.  That  something  evoi  d  a 
sacred  character  bdonged  to  these  P^^P^*^ 
exercises  appears  from  tibe  fiict  that  the  tms^ 
bore  also  the  designation  of  ltp€6s  (priest),  htrisi 
charge  of  certain  sacrifices.  ^      ^ 

Were  there  no  other  conrideration  in  tt« 
favour,  yet  the  severe  examination  to  whicb  c»- 
didates  for  admission  to  these  contests  were  eai^ 
pelled  to  submit,  would  suffice  to  "tirff" 
reader  that  the  tendency  of  the  games  mu  go» 
not  less  in  a  moral  than  a  social  point  of  nev. 
Besides  being  questioned  as  to  their  conditioo--*^ 

they  freemen  or  slaves  t — and  as  to  flieir  Wow-- 
werc  they  really  Greeks  t— they  had  also  to  i^ 
their  judges  that  their  characters  were  ftee  nv 
all  moral  stain.  In  ^e  public  i<»>2>°°^2 
herald,  laymg  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  aofb- 
date,  inauired  with  a  loud  voice,  *Csnsiiy«» 
accuse  this  man  of  any  crimef  Is  be  a  'f*'^  J 
a  slave  f  or  wicked  or  depraved  in  i"*  |*: 
If  he  auccesffiiUy  paswd  tU  ordttl  tfaectfdh 
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dittwuflwnconlactedto  ttie  aitu  of  Junilcr, 
Ibt ptmUxr dT  tha  pvgand,  wherewith  ■olctnn 
rioi  he  wu  requited  to  iweai  (if  he  could  wib 
tititb  Bud  ultt-j)  tbkt  he  had  'goat  through  the 
required  pwpinOory  coone  of  ducinliDe,  «nd 
vould  iMun  from  ciery  breach  of  the  law*  in 
lh«  cental  berore  bim.  On  the  nibject  hoe 
btsled  of  He  Wert'i  Odes  of  Pindar,  and 
ediL ;  Polter'i  Antigvili—  of  Gnact.  By  fw 
ik  hen  work,  bowerw,  ii  Kiwue'e  Die  Gym- 
naitikimd  Agonitlikdtr  HtOenensaudbaDie 
PylMea,  Nanttn  and  lilAmien,  Lapag,  1841. 

GAKDKN.  Several  g«idei»i  are  mentioned 
in  die  ScHptuies,  u  the  goiden  of  Eden  (Gen.  ii. 
8,9, 10,  15),  Ahab'«  gwden  of  bertu  (I  King* 
ni,  1),  the  idjbI  gaiden  n«i  the  fortieea  of  Zion 
(S  King!  ui.  IS  1  xxt.  i),  the  royal  gErden  of 
Ibe  Penian  kingi  at  Siua  (Either  i.  9  ;  vii.  7,  8), 
the  garden  of  JoKph  of  Aiimalbea  (John  ui. 
41),  and  theguden  of  Oethaemane  (Jalui  rriii.  1). 
Ii  I>  clear,  from  Jnh.  v.  3,  and  Lam.  ii.  6,  that 
garden*  were  gaierally  hedged  or  walled,  oi  indeed 
Jmephut  eiptoaly  itale*  reipectlng  the  garden) 
«ar  Jenwalem  (De  BtU.  Jvd.  t.  7>  In  Neb. 
ii.  5,  and  Joha  xi.  16,  sardenen  and  keepeia  of 
gtnlcQi  by  occupatiDn  aie  indicated. 

Oatdow  were  planted  not  only  with  fngnut 
md  beautiful  planta,  but  with  varioiu  fruit- 
Iwsraig  and  other  trea  (Oen.  ii.  9 ;  Jer.  nil.  S ; 
Amoi  it  It),  Thm  we  find  mention  of  nut- 
tanlnu  (Cant.  VL  14),  pomegranate-gaideni 
[Cant.  IT.  13),  oliTe-gardou  (Deut.  fiii.  8;  1 
Chran.  UTii.  38),  vine-gatdau  (Cant.  it.  2; 
rirl  8).  Here,  howcTer,  we  are  not  to  nxpuMe  that 
the  garden*  were  eiclueiiBly  occupied  l>r  tbe»e 
rruiti,  but  that  they  were  aeverally  paedominant 
in  (be  garden*  to  whidi  they  gara  name.  Tlie 
iitlinetimi,  for  inalance,  between  a  Tine-garden 
and  a  rineyud  would  be,  that,  in  the  latter,  the 
line  n*  cultirated  lolely  for  u«^  wberea*  in  the 
femur  it  wai  planted  for  nlace  and  omameDt, 
Id  conr  walU,  and  to  be  trained  in  arbnin  and 
Dolrellim. 

Gaidsi*  wne,  when  pmble,  planted  near 
■timtu,  which  afliirded  the  mean*  m  oty  ItiigB' 
'im.  Thii  explaiiu  •ath  paHage*  a*  Gen.  ii.  9, 
1).,  and  IiB.  i.  30.  But  itream*  ware  few  in  Palea- 
ine,  at  leait  mch  ai  afibrded  water  in  aummer, 
rhen  alone  water  wai  wanted  for  inigation  :  hence 
Bin-water,  or  water  from  the  atnam*  which  dried 

nroin,  ipacioua  enough  to  contain  all  the  water 
ikely  to  be  needed  during  the  dry  *«Mon.  In 
let  many  of  our  own  large  Ducaeriei  ate  watered 
:i  the  *ame  manner  ftom  reaenoin  of  rain-wBtfr. 
rhe  water  waa  diitribuled  through  the  garden  In 
umereu*  imBll  rill*,  which  traTened  it  in  all 
irections,  and  which  were  iupplied  either  by  a 
ontinned  ■ti«am  from  the  reservoir,  or  had  water 
•Hired  bio  them  hy  tlie  gardener*,  in  the  manner 
hown  in  the  Egyptian  monument*.  The*e  rill* 
eing  tnnwd  and  directed  by  the  fbo^  gave  riae  to 
lie  phraae  '  watering  by  the  foot,'  a*  indicative  of 
arden  irrigation  (Deut  li,  10).  The  following  re- 
ireientaljoii  (No.  31 3)  very  clearly  rfiow*  the  way 

0  which  water  wu  imi*ed,  by  a  balanced  lever, 
rom  the  itr»in  or  reservoir,  and  poured  into  a 
rough,  whence  it  flowed  into  the  variou*  canala 
It  irrigation.    Thi*  method  it  itill  in  uae.    There 

1  a  cnrioiia  acoonnt  of  ancient  garden  irrigation 


au.    [Watering  Oudea.] 

Garden*  were  dedicated  to  variou*  u»e«  among 
the  Hebrew*,  mch  a*  we  *tiU  And  prevailing  in 
the  Ba*t.  One  moet  mentlal  dilTerence  between 
them  and  our  own  i*  that  they  are.  not  attached 
to  or  in  any  way  connected  with  tiie  rewdence, 
but  are  ntuated  in  the  suburb*.  We  have  known 
garden*  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  diitant  from 
the  houM*  of  the  penon*  to  whom  they  belonged. 
It  i*  manifert  that  all  the  garden*  mentioned  in 
Scriptiure  were  outeide  the  (everal  town*.  Thij 
1*,  boweier,  to  be  under«ttN>d  of  regular  garden*, 
for  (hrub*  and  flower*  were  often  planted  in  the 
open  cooit*  of  the  dwe11ing4iou*eB. 

People  repur  to  their  auburban  garden*  to  take 
the  air,  to  walk,  and  to  refreih  and  aolace  them- 
aelvei  in  variou*  way*.    For  dieii  uie  there  i* 


SIS.    [OudenJiiniei.] 
moatly  in  ach  garden  a  kind  of  (nramer-hmue 
or  pavilim,  fitl^  up  with  much  neataaa,  gaily 
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painted,  and  fumifhed  with  seals,  where  tiie  vitit- 
ants  may  sit  and  enjoy  themselves.  Here  some- 
times banquets  were  and  are  still  given,  attended 
by  singing  and  music  (Isa.  li.  3 ;  Ixv.  3).  The 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  in  gardens  is  indi- 
cated in  Gen.  xzui.  19,  20;  3  Kings  xzi.  4; 
1  Sam.  XXV.  1 ;  Mark  xv.  46 ;  and  still  occurs 
sometimes  in  the  East,  but  is  not  very  prevalent 
We  find  it  also  among  the  Greeks  (Heliodorus, 
JEthiop.  i.  %  p.  35),  and  the  Romans  (Suetonius, 
Go^  20> 

It  is  evident  that  the  gardens  of  the  Hebrews 
were  in  a  very  considerable  degree  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  medicinal  herbs,  the  preparation  of 
which  in  various  ways  was  a  matter  of  much 
solicitude  with  them  (Jer.  viii.  22).  This  is  still 
the  case  in  the  East,  where  vegetable  simples  are 
as  much  employed  in  medicine  as  they  were  in 
this  country  in  the  times  of  Gerarde  and  Cul- 
pepper. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Jews  were  much  in  the 
habit  of  performing  their  devotions  in  gardens 
(Gen.  XXIV.  63;  Matt  xvi.  30;  John  ii.  48; 
xviii.  1,  2).  This  interesting  practice,  however, 
was  idolatrously  abused ;  for  the  worship  of  idols 
in  these  shady  seclusions  was  not  of  unfrequent 
occurrence,  and  is  often  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(I  Kings  xiv.  23;  2  Kings  xvi.  4 ;  xvii.  10;  2 
Chron.  xviii.  4;  Isa.  Ixv.  3;  Ixvi.  17;  Jer.  ii. 
20 ;  iii.  6  ;  Ezek.  xx.  2S). 

Such  are  the  princip^  points  of  information 
concerning  gardens  which  may  be  collected  from 
Scripture,  or  which  may  be  connected  with  the 
Scriptural  intimations. 

Tne  Jews,  in  their  ceremonial  treatises,  have  fre- 
quent occasion  to  mention  gardens,  chi^y  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  what  plants  or  seeds  might 
or  might  not  be  planted  or  sown  together  under 
the  law  against  heterogeneous  propagations  (Lev. 
xix.  9 ;  Deut  xxi.  9,  ]  I).  From  this  source  some 
curious  facts  relating  to  the  arrangements  of  gar- 
dens may  be  gleaned.  The  following  are  from 
the  Mishnic  treatise  KUaimy  which  is  devoted  to 
the  general  suHect :  *  Trees  must  not  be  grafted 
on  trees  of  a  different  kind,  nor  one  kind  of  shrub 
on  another  kind  of  shrub,  nor  yet  trees  on  shrubs, 
nor  shrubs  on  trees.*  Rabbi  Jehudah,  however, 
sanctioned  this  last  practice.  '  Shrubs  must  not 
be  planted  in  a  sycamore-bush ;  rue  must  not  be 
grafted  on  white  cassia,  because  that  would  be  a 
shrub  on  a  tree ;  a  scion  of  the  fig-tree  must  not  be 
planted  among  chatzvb  (supposed  '  ivy '),  to  cool 
it ;  a  vine  branch  must  not  be  sunk  (trained)  into  a 
melon  bed,  to  instil  its  juices  therein,  because  that 
is  a  tree  on  a  plant ;  pumpkin-seed  must  not  be  set 
among  mallow,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preserved 
therein,  as  that  is  herb  in  herb.'  *  In  a  garden 
bed  that  is  six  hands  square  five  different  kinds  of 
seeds  may  be  sown,  namely,  four  kinds  in  the  four 
comers  of  the  bed,  and  a  fifth  in  the  centre.  If 
the  bed  has  a  ridge  (border),  thirteen  different 
kinds  may  be  sown,  three  in  each  comer,  and  one 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed.*  <  All  kinds  of  field- 
seeds  must  not  be  sown  in  a  garden  bed ;  but  all 
kinds  of  herbs  (garden-seed)  may  be  sown  therein.* 
*  A  ridge  (border)  that  had  been  one  hand  high, 
but  is  decreased  m  height,  still  remains  good  be- 
cause it  had  been  originally  of  lawful  height* 
This  applies,  of  course,  to  the  ridges  by  which  dif- 
ferent plants  which  might  not  lawfully  mingle 
were  separated.    <  In  a  trench  or  dry  kennel,  one 
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hand  deep,  three  diflerent  kinds  of  sstds  asy  br 
sown,  namely,  one  kind  on  each  side  andsnkiDd 
in  the  middle.* 

It  is  very  evident  that  where  such  eaicfal  dis- 
tinctions and  rules  of  separation  eutsd,  gnt 
attention  must  have  been  required  to  tfasBOBiflf 
dividing  the  different  plants  from  each  otW. 
This  was  effected  not  only  by  ridges  sod  ticDck, 
but  by  light  fences  of  cane.  This  appoa  im 
what  follows :  *  A  partition  of  canes  is  taniknyi 
a  fence,  provided  me  space  between  each  am  ii 
less  than  three  hands  wide^  so  that  a  yooof  U 
cannot  pass  tiuough.  If  there  is  a  bicach  is  ttr 
fence  to  the  extent  of  ten  amoth,  it  is  eaowiavda 
a  gate  (entrance).  Should  a  greater  yatami 
the  fence  be  broken  down,  it  is  unlawful  to  nt « 
plant  towards  the  breach.  If  there  are  moil 
breaches  in  the  fience,  should  the  portian  ittL 
standing  be  greater  than  that  broken  dova,  it  ii 

rtnitted ;  but  should  the  portion  broken  ikn 
greater  than  that  standing,  it  is  Ibibidda- 
Thoe  examples  are  selected  only  as  sataaa^^ 
the  endless  modes  by  which  the  later  Jen  wn^ 
to  carry  out  with  minute  and  impossiUeenctara 
the  useifiil  regulation  of  the  Monical  laar.  F« 
that  law  various  reasons  have  been  given,  oo  vlbb 

we  are  not  required  to  pronoonce  any  jodgiaac 
but  it  appears  to  us  that  the  economical  gipa* 
which  may  be  collected  fiom  the  effects  vkt 
appear  to  result  from  the  interdicted  pract)oe^c* 
quite  suflBcient  in  themselves,  whether  olbcn  tst 
or  not  Thus  we  find  enumerated  amoaf  tk 
radical  defects  of  Hindu  husbandry—*  the  br- 
barous  system  of  sowing  two  or  three  fitoai 
grain  in  one  field. ••  .The  mode  of  reapiaf  ii 
equally  defective ;  if  two  or  three  species  of  gnis 
are  sown  in  the  same  field,  the  Indian  huibiBJ- 
man  treads  down  a  great  part  of  his  crop  is  ^ 
to  collect  each  kind  sepanttely ;  indeeo,  so  ^ 
is  he  of  this  method  of  proceeding  thatbspsMB 
it  even  when  the  crop  is  all  of  one  kind,  tbt  ^ 
may  select  what  he  deems  the  ripest*  (J(smmi 
Indian  RserMtums,  in  Edmb,  Review,  iv.  SI' 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  gardoi^ 
the  ancient  Jews  differed  in  any  material  i^ 
from  those  which  are  still  Ibond  in  Pkletft 
Such  difiierence  as  did  exist  wasdaobtec 
cariooed  chiefly  by  the  minute  rules  which  w9 
founded  upon  the  law  forbidding  the  inisiiO 
ture  of  diverse  plants  and  seeds.  The  gaidtf 
of  the  Holy  Land  have  been  mentiooed  ^ 
travellers  in  terms  too  vague  and  gsieal  c 
afibrd  the  basb  of  a  satisfactory  deeaif^ 
Dr.  Olin  seems  to  have  paid  most  attntia  r 
them.  Of  the  gardens  near  Sbecfaem  he  mj^ 
*  Upon  turning  an  angle  in  the  steep  gotg*,** 
found  ourselves,  as  if  by  enchantment,  m  tkesi^ 
of  firuitful  gardens  filled  with  vegetable^  Ho^ 
and  fruit-trees,  and  all  in  the  highest  periktiff  • 
luxuriance  and  beauty.  Olives,  vine%  *^^ 
pomegranates,  figs,  mulbemes,and  sevenlyo' 
of  trees  which  I  did  not  recognise,  are  utf«j* 
together  in  small  enclosures,  forming  an  n^ 
vious  shade  as  well  as  an  impenetrable  fineU' 
and  yet  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  seem  ih(  tf  Ik 
overburdened.  Each  separate  tree  and  ^ 
thrives  to  admiration,  ana  seems  rather  tv  f^ 
than  suffer  from  the  thick  dark  canopy  of  lnB<^ 
and  foliage,  which  entirely  excludes  the  m»*  "^ 
from  the  tangled  huddle  of  timiks  aod  iecili>  ^ 
beautiful  moimtain  stream  ransthnogb  ' 


OAKDEN. 
if  6ia  fantt  at  guden^  in  a  chwiiel  nuiatl  j  uti- 
ficiil  uhI  HnnMiraca  corered ;  but  tbe  mlei  often 
lim  into  null  IbuiitsiiM,  sod  fbrnu  (ercral  coi- 
aia'{TTimdimtlUEait,u.3Sia).  Theonnge 
ud  citm  tna  wbieb  abound  in  tboe  gardeiu 
near  Sbiebcin  (m«  Sehiibett,  Rnte  mi  Uorgen- 
lanii,  iL  116)  «<n  probably  tbcw  Dot  recogniMd 
b;  Dr.  Olio,  from  meir  Dot  betng  in  Iruit  at  tbe 
tiB«e>rharint. 

Hm  muni  pointiDgi  ctf  tbe  ancient  Egyptiaoi 
■dbfd  u  muob  infivinatiao  rapectiDg  thint  gar- 
dan  end  pnicenta  of  gaidening.  But  tbe 
diStmm  of  climate,  knl,  and  pmlnce.  in  Egjpt 
ud  Palatine,  wu  too  material  to  iuitifr  ui 
in  expecting  mach  inTonnation  fmm  tbii  eoucce 
nepecling  ^  goidau  of  tbe  Briirewi.    Ai,  how- 


Fe  nibjoin  tbe  obeeTTo- 
tJona  of  Mi.  Wathen  on  tbe  ganlsu  of  ^jpt 
{^J^^  ^.  ofAlxriaU  Egypt,  p.  108). 

'TVoncieit  plane  of  gaidena  (bow  that  tbe 
BgjptiaH  were  not  leii  fond  tbon  oor  anceeton 
of  malfaematical  Bgune,  itiaigfat  walks,  otcbi- 
(ectoitl  decoratunH,  and  legetable  arenuei ;  and 
(bit  tbejr  M  AocoaghlT  entered  into  tbe  idea 
of  Kelunm  and  Mfet;  n^igeited  hj  enclmmi 
*ithm  auJoenTO.  It  bai  bam  renia^ed  tbat 
in  lanB  old  Engliib  place*  there  weie  almoet 
ai  minj'  walled  compartment!  without,  u  apert- 
hkoIi  widiin  doon ;  and  tbe  fame  maj  be  «ud  of 
Egj'ptian  DoantTf-boujei.  Thi>  principle  of  ee- 
diuun,andan  exceaife  love  of  uniform  anange- 
>D<nt,  are  lemorkab]  j  displayed  in  the  plan  of  a 
laifie  aquore  garden  giien  in  Profeoor  Roeellini'i 
Vali^o^^IMomimttMdtW  Bfitto).  Here— 
"  Gnre  node  at  grove,  each  alley  hoi  a  bmthei. 
And  half  the  platfiirm  juit  rrfecli  tbe  other." 
I^ii  rojol  gafden  muft  have  (brmed  a  meet  envi- 
*ble  letnat  from  "  the  intolerable  day "  of  an 
KnE*i»n  (UTODier.  Tlie  whole  wae  ibut  in  by  an 
anhiltled  wall.  On  ooe  lida  a  canal  rum  along 
jut  mtbout  the  wall*.  In  Ibe  centre  of  tbe  mclo- 
■lue  ii  an  oblong  walled  vinejrardi  tbe  vinci, 
pruned  in  rowa  or  avenuo,  are  trailed  abore  on 
tRlli^-work  forming  ahady  arched  walka.  Tbe 
V*  (in  ooe  lide  thit  central  liiteyard  eiactij 
cocTcqiciDdi  to  tbot  on  the  o^mi.  In  each  there  ii 
a  row  of  palmi,  an  oblong  tank  irilh  waCei^fowl, 
fmr  Aower-bada  aa  a  lawn,  and  an  open  tummer- 
'■ouw  00  tbe  matgin  ovcrloi^ing  the  pool;  an 
oblong  «alled  compartment  of  beea ;  a  eecond 
tvik  with  wals-lbwl  end  flowen )  and  all  along 
vithio  the  wall  of  circuit  a  row  of  treei  of  three 
kindi  in  regular  olteniationi.  At  one  end  of  tbe 
K"dai  next  the  siliBoce  ii  a  building  containing 
appormtly  one  large  n»m,  peifaape  for  the  royd 
vtertainniaiti ;  at  the  other  aid  or  back  it  a  bcnue 
ef  duee  noriea,  which  commanded  a  view  of  tbe 
wbole.  Tbit  gaidsi,  with  ite  (hellered  walki,  in 
giorn  and  tanke  of  water,  it*  lecluiion  and  pri- 
>*cy,  remiode  u*  of  tbe 'fair  garden' of  Joacim 
at  Babylon,  with  it)  balhi,  itf  deep  thady  coverts, 
and  id  "  privj  gat(^"  in  the  apocrypbu  itory  of 
Sunnnab. 

'  Obelieke  and  pjlom,  with  Bagftoffi  and  itieam- 
en,  MCm  to  have  beeo  oeeauoDolly  introduced  a* 
nrden  decoration*.  In  the  parched  climate  of 
Egypt  a  large  mpply  of  water  ie  obnlutely  neoca- 
•uy  for  a  thrivbig  TOgetalian;  hence  tonki  and 
canak  fbrm  a  chirf  ftetaue  in  then  villa  tcenea. 
With  row*  of  p«lin*  laden  with  fruit  on  tbnr 
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naigin,  Aey  recall  Jernniab'a  poetical  compa- 

tieoDof  "tbeman  tbattluMelbin  tbcLoid"  to  "a 
tree  planted  by  the  waten,  and  that  epreadeth  oat 
her  mota  by  the  Hirer,  and  *hall  not  eee  when  beat 
Cometh,  but  her  leaf  ihall  be  green  -,  and  ifaaU 
not  be  careful  in  the  year  of  draoght,  neitha  iball 
ceaee  from  yielding  nuit,"  controMed  with  ■■  the 
man  who  tiuiteth  in  man,"  who  i*  "like  the  beath 
in  tbe  doert,  and  (ball  not  eee  wben  good  cometh ; 
bnt  ihall  Inhabit  the  parched  places  in  tbe  wil- 
demeai,  in  a  nJt  land  and  out  inhabited "  (let. 
xvii.  8).' 

OARLIC.     [SaoK.] 

GATE,  DOOR  (TKE* ;  Sept,  wiKii),  the  to- 
trance  to  mcloeed  ground^  building),  dwelling- 
bouaea,  towna,  &c.  Thue  we  find  mentionad — ^ 
1.  Go^  ^n/iaj,  aeof  Jemaotem,  ill  aheejHgate, 
flab^ate,  &c  (Jer.  iixvii.  13;  Neb.  i.3i  ii.  3; 
T.  3);  of  Sodom  (Gen.  lii.  1);  of  Goia 
(Judg.  ivi.  3>  %  Qatn  of  royal  palaat 
(Neb.  ii.  8).  3.  GoCai  of  At  Tnt^Ia.  Tbe 
temple  of  Eukiel  bad  two  gate*,  one  towaida  the 
north,  the  otba  towaidi  the  eaat ;  the  latter  cloaed 
(Eaek.  iliv.  1,  2),  tbe  other  mutt  bare  been  open. 
4.  Gala  of  tombs  (Matt  iirii.  60^  5.  Ga<et 
of  pritont.  In  Acli  xil.  1 0,  mention  it  moda 
of  the  iron-gate  of  Peter'a  prison  (ivL  37). 
Frudentiua  (Hifiumf.  Hymn.  v.  3481  ipeau 
of  galekeepera  of  pritona.  6.  Gaiei  of  eavtnu 
(I  Kinga  lii.  13).  7.  Gaiti  of  camp!  (Eiod. 
mii.  26,  27 ;  tee  Hebr.  liii.  ia>  The  campa 
of  tbe  Romau  had  generally  four  gaUi ;  of 
which  the  lint  wat  called  porta  praioria,  the 
aecmd  decamana,  the  thirdprtnc^pab,  the  fourth 
quiniana  (Bonn.  Antiq.  Rom.  i.  12).  The 
camp  of  tbe  Tnnant  ia  olao  detcribed  at  having 
had  gatee  (Virgil,  jSru  ii.  724). 

We  do  not  laiow  of  what  materialt  the  loclo- 
luiet  and  gatee  of  the  temporary  campa  of  the 
H<J>rewi  were  formed.  In  ^yptlon  moaumenti 
luch  encloaureeare  indicated  bf  lines  of  iipright 
ihieldi,«Ith  gata  appaienlly  ofvicker,  defended 
by  a  ttrong  guard. 


»1».    [Egyptka  Camp-fate.] 

GiTia  ov  Tovmi. — Ai  the  gatea  of  towna 
ierred  (be  anelentt  at  placet  of  Mcniit^  [FoaTiri- 
citidih],  a  durable  material  wa>  reqmred  for  them, 
and  accordingly  we  Hnd  mentioned — 1.  Gattt  qf 
iron  <md  Aroji  (Pa.  cril.  16;  lao.  ilv.  2)  Acta 
lii.  1 0>  It  it  probable  ttiat  gatea  ihua  deacribed 
were,  in  fact,  only  abeeted  with  plain  of  copper 
or  iron  (Faber,  ^rcA<i»I.  p.  297)  ;  and  It  ia  pro- 
bably In  thit  aoiae  we  are  to  intopret  tbe  hundred 
biaaen  gatea  aacribed  to  tbe  ancient  Babylon. 
Tbevenot  (  Voyage,  p.  283)  deacribea  the  alx  gatea 
of  Jemaalem  oi  covered  with  iron :  which  It  pro- 
bably ttlll  the  coae  with  the  bur  gatea  now  open. 
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Other  iitm-covered  gata  are  mentioned  by  tn- 
vellen,  such  at  some  of  the  town  gates  of  Algien 
(Pitt's  Letter,  Wii.  p.  10),  and  of  the  towers  of 
the  so-called  iron-bridge  at  Antioch  (Pococke, 
▼ol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  172).  The  principal  gates  of  the 
great  mosoue  at  Damascos  are  covered  with  brass 
(Bfaundrell,  p.  126).  Gates  of  iron  are  also 
mentioned  by  Hesiod  {Theog.  732),  by  Virgil 
(/£n.  i.  482;  ?ii.  609l  and  by  Ovid  (Metam, 
▼ii.  126). 

2.  OiUee  of  ttonef  and  of  pearls,  are  men- 
tioned in  Isa.  liv.  12,  and  Rev.  zxi  12,  which,  it 
has  justly  been  supposed,  refer  to  such  doon, 
cut  out  of  a  single  slab^  as  are  occasionally 
discovered  in  ancient  countries.  At  Essouan 
(Syene),  in  Upper  Egypt,  there  is  a  granite 
gateway  bearing  the  name  of  Alexander,  the  son 
of  Alexander  the  Great  (WUkinson,  iii.  403). 
The  doors  leading  to  the  several  chambers  of 
the  so-called  *  Tombs  of  the  Kings*  near  Jeru- 
salem, were  each  formed  of  a  single  stone  seven 
inches  thick,  sculptured  so  as  to  resemble  four 
panels :  the  styles,  muntins,  and  other  parts  were 
cut  with  great  art,  and  exactly  resembled  those  of 
a  door  made  by  a  carpenter  at  the  present  day — 
the  whole  being  completely  smooth  and  polished, 
and  most  accurate  in  their  proportions.  The  doors 
turned  on  pivots,  of  the  same  stone  of  which  the 
rest  of  them  were  composed,  which  were  inserted  in 
corresponding  sockets  above  and  below,  the  lower 
tenon  being  of  course  short  This  is  one  of  the 
modes  in  which  heavy  doors  of  wood  are  now 
hung  in  the  East  One  of  these  doors  was  still 
hangmg  in  Maundrell's  time^  and  *  did  not  touch 
its  lintel  by  at  least  three  inches.*  But  all  thoe 
doors  are  now  thrown  down  and  broken  (Mon- 
conys,  p.  308 ;  Thevenot,  p.  261 ;  Pococke,  ii. 
21 ;  Maundrell,  »ub  Blarch  28th ;  Wilde,  ii.  299 ; 
Robinson,  i.  530).  Similar  doon  are  described 
by  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  pt  ii.  vol.  i.  p.  252)  in 
the  remarkable  excavated  sepulchres  at  Telmessus^ 
on  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  others 
were  noticed  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Travels,  p. 
302)  in  the  sepulchres  near  Bysan  (Bethshan). 
There  aie  stone  doors  to  the  houses  in  the  Haonraii 
beyond  the  Jordan  (Burckhardt,  p.  58);  and 
the  present  writer  has  repeatedly  seen  in  tne  north 
of  Persia  the  street  doors  of  superior  houses  com- 
posed of  a  single  slab  of  a  kind  of  slate.  In  the 
ancient  sepulchre  recently  discovered,  as  described 
by  Dr.  WUde  (Narrative,  ii.  343),  the  ovter  door 
is  formed  by  a  single  slab,  and  moves  on  horitotUal 
pivots  that  run  into  sockets  cut  in  the  pilasters  at 
the  tq),  in  the  manner  of  a  swinging  hmge. 

3.  Gates  of  toood,  Of  this  kmd  were  probably 
the  gates  of  Gaia  ( Jndg.  xvi  3).  They  luul  gene- 
rail  y  two  valves,  which,  according  to  Faber*s 
description  (Arch^poL  p.  300),  had  sometimes 
smaller  doors,  or  wickets,  to  afRmi  a  passage  when 
the  principal  gate  was  closed — a  fact  which  he 
applies  to  the  ^lustration  of  Bfatt  vii.  13. 

Gates  were  generally  protected  by  some  works 
against  the  surprises  of  enemies  (Jer.  xxxix.  4). 
Sometimes  two  gates  were  constructed  one  behind 
another,  an  outer  and  inner  one ;  or  there  were 
turrets  on  both  sides  (2  Sam.  xviii.  24,  38; 
see  Faber's  Archaol.  p.  301).  The  gates  of 
the  ancients  were  generally  secured  with  strong 
heavy  bolts  and  locks  of  bniss  or  iron  (Deut  iii. 
5 ;  I  Sam.  xxiii.  7 ;  1  Kings  iv.  13 ;  2  (%ron. 
▼iii.  5 ;  Jer.  xlv.  2;  idix.  31 ;  Ps.  cxlvii.  13). 


This  was  probably  done  with  a  view  to  tfae  oJety 
c^  the  town,  and  to  prevent  hostile  iBn»dB(Hir- 
mer's  Observations,  ▼oL  i.  p.  188).  Tbe  kcyi 
of  gates,  as  well  as  of  doon,  w«c  geocnUy  of 
wood ;  and  Thevenot  observes  that  gate  ui^ 
be  opened  even  with  the  finger  put  into  the  iej- 
hole-— from  which  Hanner  daodates  the  psasgi 
in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  ▼.  4. 

The  gates  of  towns  were  kept  open  ersbnt  m* 
cording  to  circuuisUnces :  in  time  «f  wsr  1^ 
were  closed  against  the  inroads  of  the  cneniy  (Mi 
ii.  5),  but  they  were  qiened  when  the  eacsiy  bsi 
been  conquered.  On  festive  occasions  they  woe 
also  thrown  wide  open ;  to  which  Pfe.  xnr.  T 
alludes.  This  openmg  of  the  gates,  as  well  ■ 
closing  them,  was  done  by  means  of  b^ 
That  near  the  gates  towers  were  often  cuuitimliJ, 
serving  for  defence  against  attacks  of  the  chb^, 
may  be  inferred  from  Deut  iii.  5 ;  2  Ssa.  xvi. 
21;  Judg.  ix.  35,  comp.  with  52.  SoJeresil 
(Sat,  vi  290)  puts  the  toweia  of  the  giM  in 
the  gates  themselves.  Virgil  (JBn,  vi  ftM* 
Tcpiesunts  the  infernal  gate  as  having  a  twv. 
Enemies,  therefore,  in  besieging  towai  *w 
most  anxious  to  obUin  possession  of  the  gskt  a 
quickly  as  possible  (Deut  xxviii.  52;  Jodf.  a- 
4b;  2  Sam.  x.  8;  xi.  33;  1  Kings  via.  37; 
Job  V.  4;  Iia.xxii.  7;  xxvitL  6);  andgeMiBy 


S17.    [GuteofKottiek.] 

the  town  was  conquered  wha  its  git*  *? 
occupied  by  the  invadmg  troops  (Deot  xxt» 
57 ;  Judff.  ▼.  8).  This  obKiration  ismsdeiti 
by  sever^  Greek  and  Boman  aothon  (Hm^ 
Hister,  i.  12,  }  14 ;  Vngil,  JBm.  n.  m,Mh 
In  or  near  the  gates,  theretxe^  they  wf^ 
watchmen,  and  a  saf&dently  strong  j"^^ 
keep  an  eye  on  the  movements  of  die  eoemji  ^ 
to  defend  the  works  in  case  of  need  (Jndg.  xy» 


16;  2Kingsvii.  3;Neh.xiu.22;seeH«i«ii* 
Histor.  iU.  2,  J  21 ;  Virgil,  2Bm,u.7»t^ 
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if  this  it  to  be  literally  undentood,  it  receives 
illaitration  from  the  practice  of  the  Modemi  in 
painting  pa«ages  of  tbe  Koran  on  their  public 
and  pirate  gates.  Various  artificial  figures  and 
inscDptians  were  engraved  on  their  gates  by  tbe 
fiomani  (Virgil,  Georp.  iii«  26,  sq.). 

Criminals  were  punished  without  tbe  gates 
(1  Kings  xxi.  13 ;  Acts  vii.  69),  which  ez|&ins 
the  passage  in  Heb.  xiii.  12.  The  same  custom 
existed  among  the  Romans  (see  Plaut.  Miiii,  Glo- 
rios.  act  ii.  sc  hr,  6,  7).  At  Rome  executions 
took  place  without  the  Porta  Metia  or  Bsquilina. 
As  to  the  gate  through  which  Christ  was  led, 
before  his  crucifixion, opinions  differ;  some  taking 
it  to  have  been  the  dimg-gate  (Lamy,  Apparat. 
Otofrapk.  c  13.  (  3,  p.  32n;  others,  following 
Hottinger  (C^.  Heir.  p.  16;  and  Godwyn,  un- 
deistand  it  of  ^e  gate  of  judgment  But  for  all 
that  canoems  the  gates  of  Jerasalem,  we  must 
refer  to  the  article  Jbbusauim. 

Oates  are  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  places 
at  which  were  holden  courts  of  justice,  to  admi- 
nister the  law  and  determine  points  in  dispute : 
hence  Jn^et  in  the  gctte  are  spoken  of  (Gen. 
xix.  I ;  xxiii.  10,  18;  xzxiv.  20 ;  Deut  xtL  18 ; 
xvii«  8 ;  xxi  19;  xxv.  6, 7 ;  Josh.  xx. 4 :  Ruth  vt, 
1;  1  Sam.  ir.  18;  2  Sam.  xviii.  24;  xix.  8; 
1  Kings  xxiL  10 ;  Job  xxix.  7 ;  Pro?,  xxii.  22 ; 
xxiv.  7;  Lament  v.  14;  Amos  t.  12;  Zech. 
viii.  16}.  Tlie  reason  of  this  custom  is  apparent ; 
for  die  gates  being  places  of  great  concourse  and 
resort,  the  courts  held  at  them  were  of  easy  ac- 
cess  to  all  the  people;  witnesses  and  auditors  to 
all  transactions  were  easily  secured  (a  matter  of 
much  importance  in  the  absence  or  scanty  use 
of  written  documents);  and  confidence  in  the 
mt^rity  of  die  magistrate  was  ensured  by  the 
publicity  of  the  proceedings.  There  was  within 
the  gate  a  particular  place,  where  the  judges 
sat  on  chairs,  and  this  custom  must  be  understoixl 
as  rrferred  to  when  we  read  that  courts  were  held 
ynder  the  gate*,  as  may  be  proved  from  1  Kings 
xxii.  10 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  9.  Apart  irom  the 
holding  of  courts  of  justice,  the  gate  served  for 
reading  tbe  law,  and  for  proclaiming  OTdinances, 
&C.  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  6 ;  Neh.  viii.  1,  3).  We 
see  from  Prov.  xxxi.  23 ;  Lam.  v.  14,  that  the 
inferior  magistrates  held  a  court  in  the  gates,  as 
well  as  tiie  superior  judges  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10);  and 
even  kings,  at  least  occasionally,  did  the  same  (1 
Kings  zxiL  10  comp.  with  Ps.  xxvii.  5).  The 
gates  at  Jerusalem  served  the  same  purpose ;  but 
fat  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants,  many 

S laces  of  iustice  were  required.  Thus  we  find  that 
fehemian  (iiL  32)  calls  a  pffticular  gato  of  this 
city  the  ooimsel-gate,  or  justice-gate ;  which  seems 
to  hare  bad  a  prefqeuce,  though  not  exclusive, 
since  coarts  must  have  been  holden  in  the  other 
gateaabo.  After  the  erection  of  the  second  temple, 
lim  oel^>rated  great  Sanhedrim,  indeed,  assemMed 
in  tiie  so-caUal  ccnelave  ctetwet  of  Uie  temple ; 
but  we  find  thatoneof  the  Synedria  of  Jerusalem, 
coiiaiating  of  twenty^hree  members,  assembled 
in  the  east-gate,  leading  to  the  court  of*  Israel,  the 
other  in  the  gate  looking  to  the  temple  mount 
Hie  same  custom  prevails  to  the  present  day 
among  other  Oriental  nations,  as  in  tne  kingdom 
cf  M^occo,  where  courts  of  justice  are  holden  in 
the  gale  of  the  capital  town  (Dopter,  'i%e€ttrum 
pcenarum,  p.  9,  sq.).  Respecting  the  Abyssinians 
and  inhafaitanti  of  Hindostan,  we  are  likewise 
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assured  that  they  emplo]red  their  gates  for  courts 
of  justice.  Homer  (Uiad,  i.  198,  sq.^  states  of 
the  Trojans,  that  their  elders  assembled  in  tbe 
gates  of  tbe  town  to  determine  causes,  and  Virgil 
C/Bn.  i.  509,  sq.)  says  the  same.  From  Juvenal 
{Satir,  iii.  11)  it  appears  that  with  the  Romans 
the  porta  Capena  was  used  for  this  purpose 
(C^rav*s  TTieaaunta  Aniiq.  Roman,  tom.  x.  p. 
179).  We  may  refer  to  J.  D.  Jacobins  Diuert 
de/oro  in  portity  Leipzig,  1714,  where  the  cus- 
tom of  holding  courts  m  the  gates  of  towns  is  ex- 
plained at  large. 

In  Palestine  gates  were,  moreover,  the  places 
where,  sometimes  at  least,  the  priests  delivered  their 
sacred  addresses  and  discourses  to  (he  people ;  and 
we  find  that  the  prophets  often  proclaimed  their 
warnings  and  propbecies  in  the  gates  (Prov.  i.  21 ; 
viii.  3 ;  Isa.  xxix.  21 ;  Jer.  xviL  19,  20 ;  xxvi. 
10 ;  xxxvi.  10). 

Among  the  heatiien  gates  were  connected 
with  sacrifices,  which  were  offered  in  their  imme- 
diate vicinity ;  in  which  respect  the  hills  near  the 
gates  are  mentioned  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8).  In  Acts 
xiv.  13,  the  gates  of  Lystra  are  referred  to,  near 
which  sacrifice  was  offered;  in  which  passage 
Camerarius,  Dedien,  and  Heinsius  take  wvX»ras 
to  mean  the  town-gate. 

The  gate  was,  farther,  a  public  place  of  meet- 
ing and  conversation,  where  the  people  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers  to  leam  the  news  of  the 
day,  and  by  various  talk  to  while  away  the  too 
tedious  hours  (Ps.  box.  13).  It  was  probably 
with  this  view  that  Lot  sat  under  the  gate  of 
Sodom  (G^.  xix.  1^;  which  is  more  probable 
than  the  Jewish  notion  that  he  sat  there  as  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  city. 

Unoer  the  gates  they  used  to  sell  various  mer- 
chandises, provisions,  victuals,  e.  g,  at  Samaria 
(2  Kings  viu  1)  ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  were 
generally  recesses  in  the  space  under  fhem  (see 
Herodian,  vii.  6.  }  6).  The  same  is  stated  by 
Aristophanes  (EquU.  1245,  ed.  Dind.)  of  the  gates 
of  tbe  Greeks.  But  with  respect  to  the  markete  at 
gates,  the  present  writer  would  note  what  has  often 
occurred  to  his  own  notice  in  different  parte  of  the 
East,  which  is,  that  the  commodities  sold  at  the 
gates  are  almost  exclusively  country  produce, 
animal  or  vegetable^  for  tbe  supply  of  the  city, 
and  not  manufactured  goods,  which  are  invariably 
sold  in  the  baaan  in  me  heart  of  tbe  town.  The 
gate-markete  also  are  only  held  for  a  few  hours 
early  in  the  morning. 

On  an  uproar  having  broken  out  at  Jerusalem, 
the  headsof  the  people  met  under  the  New-gate  (Jer. 
xxix.  26),  where  they  were  sure  to  find  insurgents. 
The  towDhgates  were  to  the  ancient  Orientals  what 
the  coffee-houseS)  exchanges^  markets,  and  courts 
of  law,  are  in  our  large  towns :  and  such  is  still 
the  case  in  a  great  degree^  although  the  introduction 
of  oofiee-houses  has  in  this,  and  other  respects, 
caused  some  alteration  of  Eastern  mannen.  In 
capitel  towns  the  quidnuncs  occasionally  sat  with 
the  same  views  near  the  gate  of  the  royal  palace, 
where  also  the  officers  and  messengers  of  the  palace 
lounged  about ;  and  where  persons  having  suits  to 
ofler,  favours  to  beg,  or  wishing  to  recommend 
themselves  to  favourable  notice,  would  wait  day 
after  day,  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  notice  of 
the  prince  or  great  man  at  his  entrance  or  coming 
forth  (Esth.  ii.  19, 21,  iii.  2). 
I     Gates  are  put  figuratively  for  public  places  of 
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tmnii  and  paUe«i.  The  gate*  of  A  town  an 
put  inttead  of  the  town  iMlf  (Qra.  xiL 
iiiT.  60;  Dent.  iiLI3;  Pi.  Uzzrii.  3). 
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III.    [I'llicfrOiu.] 

i  gain  of  dtaih,  aod  of  MI,  occur  in  Job 
ii.  IT;  K  is.  14;  Hicah  ii.  13.  Dooit 
»tei  of  bell  are  chieflj  introduced,  Prov. 
In.  mriii.  10;  Matt.  ivi.  19;  and  the 
{o  »  br  in  tfwT  writing!  a*  l»  aieribe  real 
to  bell  CWagenwil,  Soto,  p.  230).  Virgil 
n.  136)  alia  ipealti  of  infernal  gata. 
rigin  of  tbii  mMaphorical  eipicMton  ii  not 
dt  to  explain;  fa  it  ni  loy  commcn 
D  the  mxd  gM   ai  an    image   ot  large 
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ncidotee  of  Plato  (we  Virgil,  jBa.  tL  41I,ii.V 
In  the  paaage,  tbrn,  Hatt.  nl  18,  by  'pBrf 
hell '  mint  be  undeatood  all  aggrawB  b;  ii 
infernal  empire  npoi  the  CbriftiaD  dmni. 

Among  me  ancient  Egypliani  doon  eoi  hr 
qucntlj  itaiDed  ■>  ai  to  imitate  fanigB  ni 
'the;  werceidiei  of  one  or  two  nlTa,tiDDi|a 
inm  of  DMtal,  and  wen  aeeoied  widaii  b;  ba 
and  bolti.  Bom*  of  the  bnntc  pni  ban  !■■  iit 
corend  in  the  tonb*  of 'nxbea,  and  two  <f  An 
after  WilkiiMon,  an  ^und  in  Na.31*,  SgLl,! 
They  wen  IkMened  to  the  wood  with  naOi  if  fc 
ama  metal.  The  atooe  lintdla  and  flat  briiari 
the  thnahidd  of  Hie  lomtH  and  Umpln  M  a- 
hibit  the  bcdea  in  wbicb  the  pine  tamed,  ■  ed 
ai  thoae  of  (be  Uilli  and  ban,  and  Ibe  mmlK 
leceiTing  the  aoBuag  ralvc*.  1b»  fcUnf^Ba 
bad  bolt!  in  me  cmtie,  MBuetiuig  abon  ■  d 
aa  below ;  a  bu  ww  placed  acna  boa  <at  it 
to  the  othn ;  and  in  man;  cam  tinej  wsewari 
br  woodaa  locke  paMingorer  the  conn  (MkM. 
flg.  4)  at  the  juikctioD  of  the  two  Cilik.  '  ll  ■ 
difficult  (remaria  Sir  J.  G.  Wi1kiiMo)tiiiQi! 
then  lait  wen  opawd  b^  a  kej,  or  iMnlf  lU* 
backward  and  Nvwanl  like  •  bolt ;  but  if  lb? 
wen  nallj  locki,  tbe;  were  pnababtr  npa  V 
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iple  of  tbon  now  oied  in  Egypt,  whick  m 
of  wood,  and  opaied  b;  a  key  rumi^nl  ■<' 
■eroal  pint  answering  to  a  imalla  muidiw  '^ 
fall  down  into  Ibe  biHlow  movable  tmgat,  >■ 
wbicb  the  key  i*  introduced  when  tkeyofa" 
luten  the  lock.'  For  greats  wcuritj  ibtj  > 
aim  oecaaineially  K»led  with  a  mas  d  dn. 
Tbit  waa  alaa  a  ciutom  at  the  andoit  Egypl*| 

pean  from  Hefodoto*  (iL  I>1);  Itaa  »■ 

illyMiclo*edatTbebei;aiid&iimtkaM' 

tuiei,aiinNo.330,  Sg.3,  wbvedKdoorii**  I 
cloaed  and  lealed.  To  thie  coAoi  Ack  ii  ■ 
alluum  in  Job  [Cut].  At  a  lata  pa>>>''*'f 
iroD  came  into  geoaal  nie,  key*  wae  v*^ 
that  metal,  of  the  ibape  ibown  in  No.  M  h  * 
Of  the  Und  tbui  indicated  were  piA^^r  * 
lock  and  key  which  fttfened  the  ■odhiMM*' 
of  Kint  Eglw  (Judg.  iii.  13,  »>    1*  t"* 
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can  Khud  locked  the  door,  and  took  awmj  Ibe 
fuj;  butwbcn  tbe  tervsnti beoune aUnuad,  diej 
eatlt;D)i«neditwitli  uiotbnkej;  which  auggerti 
that  tbe  luck,  u  in  ancinit  Egrpt  oi  the  modeni 
EoM,  wu  oothing  more  than  a  peculiarly  con- 
■tnicUd  open  bolt  oT  wood,  which  (he  wooden  or 
metal  ke;  wai  adanted  to  taiie  and  thnut  back. 
The  fcmu  of  tlie  Egyptian  doon  maj  be  wen 
finmthecuti.  Fig.  1,  No.319,  ii  froiu  a  cuiioiu 
ancimt  model,  in  the  Biitiib  Miueum,  of  a 
amall  ancient  Egyptian  bouie,  and  maj  lem  to 
ahow  Toy  clcaily  how  the  doon  id  imall  boute* 
wen  fivnwd,  hung,  and  tecured.  Tbe  elegant 
comuM  of  the  dooi,  fig.  3,  No.  330,  will  not 
eicape  Dbeerration ;  fig.  1  ii  a  nmukable  in- 
Hante  of  a  foldiiig.dam.  Tbe  chief  enttanee  to 
bouiM  waa  ttuougli  a  pjiwnidal  pylon  on  a  pto- 
jecdng  porch  of  colunuu,  whoM  capital!  wen 
oAoi  omamaited  with  ribboni.  Ova  the  door- 
way wai  eonietimea  a  brief  hieroglyphieal  legmd 
(Watben,  p.  101).  Thia  lait  ciieimutanc«  le- 
miiida  one  of  the  writiog  on  theii  doon  locom- 
mended  to  the  luaelito,  aa  already  noticed. 
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a  of  dw  anciint  Bgyptian  doon  with 
r  (ued  in  the  Eait  will  probably  niggeM 
DO  incotnct  notion  of  Ibe  proviMoa  among  the 
ancient  Hebtcwi  in  thia  ropect.  A  aort  u  in- 
(crmadiate  idea  ariaing  bma  thia  compariicn 
will  be  found  to  funiiah  very  aatiiTactory  illua- 
tTBtiona  of  moat  of  the  paaaagea  of  Scripture 
which  lelate  to  the  autgecL    The  preaent  cnli 


nmally  painted  in  while  or  black.  It  mcana. 
'  He  (i.  a.  Otid)  ia  the  Creator,  the  ETerUitii^,' 
and  bcinga  itrmigly  to  mind  the  Hebnnr  cuatom 
to  wbicb  we  hare  nam  than  once  alluded.  In 
No.  333  (fig.  3)  ii  another  itraet-dooi  of  a  more 
aimple  character.  Doon  are  generally  unpainted 
throughout  Weatem  Aita  and  in  ^ypt.  The 
other  doara  abown  in  tbe  cuta  belong  to  the 
internal  front  of  the  houae^  and  not  to  the  ei- 
temal  frontage  or  acreen.  Fig.  3,  No.  322,  haa 
an  open  lattice  orer  ibe  dmr,  and  the  ele^t 
proportion  of  tbe  whole  cntnmce  claima  attenliai. 
No.  323  ahowa  diSerait  forma  of  common  doon, 


and  the  whole  piece  aflbtda  an  intemting  illua- 
tnlJDn  of  the  huemsit  of  an  Gaatem  houae,  with 
the  atone  ilepe  leading  lo  the  gallery,  into  wiiich 
all  the  atate  roomi  and  family  niomi  open.  In 
Gcncluaion,  we  introduce  an  engniing  mtemled 
to  illiutiate  (be  highly-enriched  doorwaya  uaed 
In  omamenlal  buildinga,  luch  aa  gardea-houaei, 
anmmerJiouae*,  &c. 


In  the  interior  id  hoaaet  it  ia  not  unuaual  to 
•«e  CQttaina  inatotd  of  doon,  eapecially  in  aum- 
mer.  Thia  belpa  to  keep  the  apartmoit  cool, 
and  aln  enable*  aerranla  lo  enter  without  noiie, 
Thia  cuatom  originated  in  the  uae  of  tenta.  Ac- 
cordinglj  wo  find  that  all  the  entiancea  of  the 
(abemacle  had  curtaina,  although  the  IVamework 
waa  of  wood  (Eiod.  iiri.  31-33,  36,  37) ;  and 
eren  in  the  temple  a  curtain  or  *  vail'  formed  the 
between  tbe  Holy  and  the  Moat  Holy 


GATB  (111;  Sept  rH;  Joieph.  rtrrci  OT 
rtmi),  one  of  Oie  a>e  princely  citiea  of  tbe  Phi- 
liatinea,  of  which  mmtion  ia  niade  in  Joah.  xiii.  3. 


tti 
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tbemriUi  a  tret- 


It  «H  one  of  Am  citio  upon  which 
*ud  to  turn  bmufat  ctUmit;  ( 1  Sam. 
and  vbidi  ofiend  in  connectir"  ■ 
pau-offcTing,  etch  oue  >  goldi 
vi.  17).  Golulh,  oT  tbc  fwnilf  of  giuita  which 
jothua  fpared  (jgih.  iL  23),  of  which  other 
■netnben  ma;  be  fbund  moititnnl  ia  Scrii^un 
(1  Chran.  xxi.  a-S  ;  a  Sam.  ui.  19-33),  hu  m- 
dend  Qath  a  word  familiBT  from  oui  ehildhaod  j 
but  it  ia  Dot  certun  whether  Ooliath  ww  ■  native 
K  Dwrel*  a  midetit  of  Gatli  (I  Sam.  irii.  4).  To 
Achi^  king  of  Gatb,  David  Otdtorfrai  of  Still 
(1  Sam.  lu.  10  j  uriL  3-7  ;  P).  Ivi.).  At  bii 
own  aitrealv  OaTid  leeeived  liom  Acbiih  the  city 
ofZiUag.  David  dwelt  in  the  countiy  of  the  Phi- 
liitinee  ■  a  full  jor  and  four  mmtlB.'  David'i 
coonec^on  with  Oath  throwi  light  on  the  feelinn 
whicb  dictated  the  word*  (3  Sam.  i.  30), '  Tell 
it  (Ibe  death  of  "  Saul  and  Jonathan  hi*  Km '') 
not  in  Galh.'  Hicah  abo  (i.  ID)  uyi,  ■  declare 
it  (tba  wound  come  unto  Judah,  vb.  S)  not  at 
OalL'  It  wai  conquered  by  David,  and  fortlQed 
both  bj  him  and  bj  Rdioboam  (3  Sam.  viiL  I ; 
1  Chnm.  iviii.  1 ;  3  Chnm.  xl  8).  From  3  Sam. 
IV.  IS,  it  appean  that  David  had  a  bond  (600 
mm)  of  Qittitei  in  hia  aervice  at  the  time  of  the 
lebellioD  of  Abialom.  Their  devotednoa  to  him 
under  Ittai  their  leader  form!  a  beautiful  e|iiK>de 
m  the  hiitoij  of  David'i  varied  fortune  ^3  Sam, 
zv.  IB,  iq.).  Shimei'i  viut  to  Oath  and  iti  fatal 
coDKquencei  to  himadf  rnaj  be  read  io  1  King! 
ii,  3946.  la  the  reign  of  Solomon  mention  ia 
made  of  a  king  of  Qath  (I  King)  iv.  34),  wbo 
wai  douhtleM  a  tribulorj  prince,  but  powerful 
etiou^  to  cauie  apprdieiutoa  to  Solomon,  M 
appean  from  the  puniahmoit  he  inflicted  oo 
^imei.  Under  Jchoaih,  Haiael,  king  of  Syria, 
took  Gatb  (3  Kinn  xii.  17) ;  hom  hia  lucceawr, 
Benhadad,  the  place  waa  recoveral  (3  Kingi 
xiii.  34).  It  muit,  bowever,  have  aoon  rrvolted  ; 
for  Uiuoh  (2  ChiOD.  xxri.  6),  finding  it  necetury 
to  war  ammat  the  Fbiliitlna, '  bmke  down  the 
wall  of  Gatb.'  Pmbably  the  coDquett  waa  not 
of  long  diuation.  Thia  cooatant  wiUiatonding  of 
tl>e  powa  of  Jenitalem  ibowi  that  Gath  wai  a 
place  of  great  reanurcei  and  high  eminence — a 
concluiion  which  ia  c<viflTmed  by  the  language 
employed  by  the  propbeta  (Ainavi.3;  Micah  i. 
10).  '  Gath,'  aaya  Jerome  (on  MicoA  i.),  '  ii  one 
of  the  five  Fhiliitine  citiea  lying  near  the  conSnea 
of  Judah,  on  tbe  rood  from  £leothcTOpoIia  to 
Gala ;  now  it  ia  a  very  large  village.'  On 
Jerem.  uv.  the  eame  authority  declare*  that 
Gath  waa  not  far  fium  Aiotua.  Modem  tio- 
velien  give  no  deicriptioD  of  the  place  (Seland, 
Palatl.  p.  785,  aqO. 

There  waa  a  OatUwpker  belon^ng  to  tbe 
children  of  Zebolun  (Joih.  lix.  10,  aq.^  the 
birth-place  of  tbe  prophet  Jcnoh  (3  Kmgi  liv. 
33),  lying  not  far  Irom  Sej^iuria  on  the  road  to 
Tiberiaa.  Another  Gatb  (Gath-rimmon,Jo]h.  lii. 
ii)  lay  in  the  territory  of  Dan.  It  waa  a  Levile 
city(Ja»b.xii.34;  1  Chron.  vi.  69).  In  the  time 
of  Euaebiu*  it  waa  a  voy  large  village, '  twelve 
milea  from  Dioapollo,  aa  you  go  hence  to  Kleu- 
tlieropolii'  (Oiumuuf.)  lie  Gsth-rimmcei  roen- 
tioned  in  Joth.  iii.  35,  aa  being  in  tbe  tribe  of 
Manaaaeh,  Raums-  (J'uUitino)  euppoaea  to  be 
another  Levite  city;  but  Winer  {HandworUr- 
AucA),  with  mote  likelihood,  aacribo  ill  origin  to 
a  miatakc  of  tbe  ttaiwcriber,  wbo  took  tbe  w«nl 


GAZA. 

from  the  preceding  vane.  Tbe  Sefitnapal  ha 
BwSirdr — J.  R.  B. 

GAULONITIS.    [Goi.ii<.] 

OAZA  (HIV;  Sept  rdfa;  Arabic,  Qba^) 
liea  on  tbe  roaid  leading  from  *fc-»«''>  to  H(bn& 
which  piaea  along  Darly  fiie  whole  leBfA  d 
the  gmt  Wady-el-Arabah.  It  ia  to  die  » 
eoaat,  in  lat.  31°  39',  long.  H"  39'  (KotauMl 
in  the  country  of  the  Pbifiitiiia  (Jo^l  xr,  IT. 
*'   '  ......  place,  Bi  ws  find  itDS- 


tioDed  in  Gen.  x.  19,  i 

of  tbe  IxndeT-citiea  of  the 

ii.  33,  it  ia  found  oa  tbe  pUec  unto  wlwi  I 

Avima  dwelt    Joabna  emote  tbe  CanamiM 


IdDh 


far  aa  Gan  (Jodi.  i.  41),  but   apued  di 

kimi  (gianta)  that  dwelt  there  (Joih.  u-  '' 
33>  lDthediriaioiiDfthelaiKl,GanfHltiii!> 
lot  of  Judob  (Joah.  iv.  17),  and  waa  tabs  l! 
him  with  the  cooat  thereof  (Judg.  i.  \%\  batia 
inbobitanti  wer«  not  extennuuited  (Jn<lg-  ■>>- '' 
Gaza  waa  one  of  the  five  Pbiliatioe  dlita  «!« 
gave  each  a  golden  emerod  aa  a  tnic»  iJ'i": 
to  tbe  Loid  (1  Sam.  vi.  17).  Solooun't  liw 
dom  extended  ai  far  aa  Gaxa  (1  Kingaii.  U- 
But  the  place  appmn  alwaya  as  a  Phili«i»e°T 
in  Scripture  (Judg.  iiL  3  ;  x»i.  1 ;  1  San.  n 
17  ;  3  Kingi  iriii.  S).  Heiekiah  nnotelbcIV 
liitina  aa  far  oa  Gaia  (3  King*  sviii.  B)  Ga 
fell  into  the  banda  of  the  Egyptiana,  jnWiT 
Pharaub-Necho  (Jh.  iliiL  1 ;  comp.  Hooi  »■ 
159).  Tbe  prorfieti  apeak  in  leven  tetmi  apa» 
it  (Jer.  XIV.  30;  ilvii.  9;  Ani«i.6,T;I^ 
ii.  4 ;  Zech.  ix.  9>  After  the  dolnietiDai'Tn  ' 
it  anjtaioed  a  aiege  of  two  montha  agaio^  Alo  \ 
ander  the  Great  ( Joaeph.  Antiq.  li.  a  *>  J«*ta 
Maccabieua  (I  Uacc.  li.  Gl)  deatioysl  ' 
luburba;  Simon  Maccabteua  (I  Mace  lin.  0 
took  tbe  city  itaelf,  though  Dot  wiAoul  exur 
dinary  eGTorta.  Alexander  Jannvua  t^oA  a  !*  , 
in  boi^ii^  it  and  nmidiing  ita  inhabil»  j 
(.^ntto.  xiii,  13.  3>  'The  place  waa  idwH^ 
Gabii^ui  (Antiq.  liv.  5.  3>  It  waa  aaitai|  * 
citiea  given  by  Auguitua  to  Henid  (jIbJi;.  i<  I 
7.  3),  after  wboae  death  it  waa  united  to  tba  J* 

■■■QceofSyria(.lnti}.  ivii.  II.  4>     

Goia  ia  celebrated  fijr  tbe  exploit  leoadw  J 
.man  CJude.  x.i.  1-31.  wbo  '  Btk  the  dai»  " 
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awaj  with  them,  bar  and  all,  and  put  them  on 
hif  iboalden,  and  carried  them  up  to  the  top  of 
a  hill  that  is  before  Hebroo.'  The  Philistines 
aftenraids  took  Samson,  and  put  out  his  eyes,  and 
hrought  him  to  Gaia,  and  bovind  him  with  fetters 
of  brass,  and  he  did  grind  in  the  prison-house : 
he,  howerer,  pulled  domi  the  temple  of  Dagon, 
god  of  the  Philistines,  and  sleir,  together  with 
himself  <aU  the  lords  of  the  Philistines,*  bendes 
men  and  women  (Judg.  zri.  21-30).  It  was 
oear  Gaza— on  the  road  fiom  Jerusalem  to  that 
place — ^bat  Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  '  of  great 
authority  under  Candace,  queen  of  the  Bthio- 
}unsYActaTiii.a6,8q.> 

Gaza  lay  some  distuice  from  the  sea  (Arrian, 
ii.  26),  though  it  had  a  port  on  the  sea,  called 
ri{a  wp6s  edkBurffWt  *  Ghiia  on  the  sea,'  called 
also  MJduma  (6  Maiaifuu),  which  Gonstantiue 
called  Constantia,  from  the  name  of  his  son, 
giving  it,  at  the  same  time,  municipal  rights. 
Julian  toiok  away  &is  name  and  ordered  it  to  be 
called  the  port  of  Gaza.  Subsequent  emperors 
reitored  the  name  and  the  privileges  of  the  place. 
It  was  afterwards  called  the  sea-coast  of  Gbua. 
Further  particulars  may  be  read  in  Reland 
(PaktsHna,  p.  791,  sq.),  where  mention  is  made, 
from  Paosaniat,  of  something  like  a  parallel  to 
the  feat  of  Samson ;  and  where,  as  well  as  in 
Kuinoel  (m  /be.),  and'mWineT(HandwdrUrlmch, 
in  9oc,)f  explanatory  circumstances  may  be  found 
of  the  woros  in  Acts  viii.  26 — <  Gaza,  which  is 
doert'—J.  R.  B. 
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GAZELLE.     [Amtslopb.] 

GEBA  (P^j  ;  Sept  Tafiad).  It  is  often  stated 
that  Geba  and  Gibeah  were  names  of  the  same 
place.  The  two  names  are  indeed  only  mascu- 
line and  feminine  forms  of  the  same  wcvd,  signi- 
fying 'hill;*  but  that  they  were  two  different 
places  is  evident  from  Josh,  xviii.  24 ;  comp.  28 ; 
I  Sam.  jdii.  2,  comp.  3  ;  Isa.  x.  29.  Geba  be- 
loo^nl  to  &e  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  241 
and  was  assigned  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17 ; 
I  Chron.  vii.  40).  The  Philistines  were  smitten 
from  Geba  unto  Gazer  by  David  ^2  Sam.  v.  25) ; 
Aa  rebuilt  Greba  and  Mizpeh  wim  the  stones  of 
fiaDiah(lKingsxy.22;2Chron.xvi.6).  *From 
Geba  (in  the  north)  to  Beersheba  *  (in  the  south) 
(3  Kings  xxiii.  8),  expressed  the  whole  extent  of 
the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  just  as  'from 
Dan  to  Beersh^ia'  expressed  the  whole  length  of 
Palestine.  It  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in 
irhich  Greba  (Gaba)  and  Ramah  are  coupled  in 
Neh.  vii.  30,  that  they  were  very  near  each  odier ; 
Mit  the  site  of  Geba  is  now  unknown. 

I.  GEBAL  (^9j  ;  Sept  Fc/sax),  a  district,  or 
Mrfaaps  sovereignty,  south  of  Judsea,  in  the  land 
>f  Edom.  Gi£al  signifies  a  mountain,  and  ap- 
parently belongs  not  to  the  most  ancient  times, 
IS  it  docs  not  occur  when  the  Israelites  were  actu- 
illy  in  this  quarter,  but  is  first  found  in  Ps. 
ixxxiiL  8,  which  was  probably  written  in  the 
ime  of  Jdioahaphat  The  countir  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Ghor,  or  great 
ralley,  bears  &e  same  name  (Jebal  or  Djebal)  at 
ite  ptesent  day  (Burckhardt,  p.  401,  k^.),  and  is 
loubtlesB  the  same  as  the  Gebal  of  Scripture,  the 
Gebalitis  (or  rather  Gobolitis)  of  Josephus,  and 
the  Gebalene  of  the  Romans.  Josephus  says, 
iudeedy  diat  the  sons  of  Klitihaz,  son  of  Esau, 


settled  in  that  part  of  Idumsa  which  was  called 
Gebalitis,  and  that  denominated  from  Amalek 
Amalekitis:  'For  Idumna  (he  adds)  was  the 
name  of  a  large  country,  wnich  in  its  several 
parts  retained  the  names  of  its  peculiar  inha- 
bitants' (Antiq,  ii.  2. 1).  We  may  therefore  take 
Gebal  as  the  name  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
Idumsa,  which  was  nearest  to  Palestine. 

4L  GEBAL.    [GiBLXTBs.] 

GEDALIAH  (H^l),  Ood-edwsaied ;  Sept 

roSoXfa),  son  of  Ahilcam,  and  appointed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar governor  of  Judaea  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.    He  was  probably  of 
the  number  of  tiiose  who  quitted  the  city  at  the 
instance  of  the  prophet,  justly  despairing  of  the 
successfril  defence  oi  a  place  which  God  had  aban- 
doned.    Gedaliah   had    inherited   his   father^s 
respect  for  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xL  5,  sq.),  and  was 
moreover  enjoined  by  Nebuzaradan  to  look  to 
his  safety  and  wel£ue.    Gedaliah  was  in  every 
way  worthy  of  the  difficult  post  he  had  to  fill ; 
and  he  adopted  as  the  principle  of  his  conduct 
that  submission  to  existing  circumstances  which 
was  requisite  in  one  who  believed  that  Judah 
had,  according  to  the  declared  will  of  God,  been 
justly  doomed  and  punished  for  her  iniquities, 
and  who  yet  believed  that  His  loving  kindness 
had  not  utterly  departed  fhmi  her.     He  esta- 
blished the  seat  of  ois  melancholy  government 
at  Mizpah  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin :  and  there 
the  Jews,  who  had  fled  at  the  advance  of  the 
Chaldaean  armies,  or  when  tiie  troops  of  Zedekiah 
were  dispersed  in  the  plains  of  Jericho,  quitting 
their   retreats,   began  to    gather   anmnd    him. 
Gedaliah  wisely  counselled  them  to  submission 
and  quietness ;  and  he  promised  on  that  condition 
to  ensure  them  the  undisturbed  enjo3rment  of 
their  possessions,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  ground. 
In  this  hope  the  labours  of  the  field  were  re- 
sumed, and  the  extraordinary  returns  of  that 
season  secured  as  if  specially  given  to  repair  &e 
recent  injuries  of  war.     But  this  calm  was  of 
short  duration.    Among  those  who  retume<l  was 
a  member  of  the  royal  frunily,  named  Ishmael, 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  Baalis,  king  of  the 
Ammonites.    He  appears  to  have  been  irritated 
at  seeing  one  who  was  not  of  the  bouse  of  David 
seated  upon  even  the  shadow  of  David's  throne ; 
and  some  of  the  friends  of  Gedaliah  believed 
him  to  be  in  a  plot  with  Baalis  to  take  away  his 
life.    But  the  noble-minded  governor  refused  to 
entertain  such  a  suspicion,  and  rejected  with 
horror  the  proposal  of  an  over-zealous  fnend,  who 
offered  to  assassinate  Ishmael.     llie  suspicion 
which  he  thus  generously  repelled  was,  however, 
correct    He  was  murdmd  in  the  midst  of  a 
repast  by  this  very  Ishmael,  whom  he  had  received 
as  a  friend.  This  event  happened  about  two  months 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  it  the 
present  ruin  of  Judaea  seemed  to  be  consum- 
mated, B.C.  688  (2  Kings  zxv.  22-26 ;  Jer.  xxxix. 
14;  xl.  5;  xU.  18). 

GEDER  (TTJ  ;  Sept  FoJ^).  This  word  sig^ 
nifies  a  wail,  mchture,  or  fortified  place,  and 
must  be  understood  in  this  sense  in  the  ensuing 
names.  Geder  itself  was  the  name  of  an  ancient 
town  of  the  Ganaanites,  in  tiie  plain  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xii.  13),  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
asGedcrah. 
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GEDSRAH  (rrpl ;  Sept.  rdiripa),  a  city  in 
the  plain  of  Judah  T Josh.  xv.  36),  probably  the 
tame  with  the  preceding  Geder,  and  with  Beth- 
gader  of  I  Chron.  ii.  51.  It  seems  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  family  of  Caleb. 

GEDKROTH  (nhl| ;  Sept  FfJWp),  a  city 
in  the  plain  country  of  Judah  (Josh.  zr.  41),  and 
one  of  those  which  the  Philistines  took  from  king 
Abas  (2  Chion.  zzviu.  18> 

GEDOR  Cin^ ;  Sept  TcSSt^),  an  ancient 
city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
some  of  whose  inhabitants  joined  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chron.  xii.  7^  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  be 
the  same  Gedor  m  whose  fiertile  vfldley  the  Simeon- 
ites  found  good  pasture  for  tiieir  flocks  (1  Chron. 
iv.  39).  Dr.  Robinson,  travelling  from  Jerusalem 
to  Gaxa,  came  in  sight  of  a  place  called  Jedur, 
with  ruins,  on  the  brow  of  a  mountain  ridge,  which 
he  identifies  with  Gedor. 

GEHAZI  C\iJlvitu>rM)attey;  Fic^  a  servant 
of  Elisha,  whose  entire  confidence  he  enjoyed. 
His  history  is  involved  in  that  of  his  master 
[Elisha].  He  personally  appears  in  reminding 
nis  master  of  the  best  mode  or  rewarding  the  kind- 
ness of  the  Shunamite  (2  Kings  iv.  14).  He  was 
present  at  the  interview  in  which  the  Shunamite 
made  known  to  the  prophet  that  her  son  was  dead, 
and  was  sent  forward  to  lay  Elisha*s  staff  on  the 
child's  face,  which  he  did  without  effect  (2  Kings 
iv.  31).  The  most  remarkable  incident  in  ms 
career  u  that  which  caused  his  ruin.  When 
Elisha,  widi  a  noble  disinterestedness,  declined 
the  rich  gifts  pressed  upon  him  by  the  illustrious 
leper  whom  be  had  healed,  Gehaxi  felt  distressed 
that  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the 
gratitude  of  Naaman  nad  been  so  wilfully  thrown 
away.  He  therefore  ran  after  the  retiring  chariots, 
and  requested,  in  his  master*s  name,  a  portion  of 
the  gifts  which  had  before  been  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  visitors  had  just  arrived  for  whom  he 
was  unable  to  povide.  He  asked  a  talent  of 
silver  and  two  dresses ;  and  the  grateful  Syrian 
made  him  take  two  talents  instead  of  one.  Having 
deposited  this  spoil  in  a  place  of  safety,  be 
again  appeared  before  Elisha,  whose  honour  he 
had  so  seriouslv  compromised.  His  master  asked 
him  where  he  had  been  f  and  on  his  answering, 
*  Thy  servant  went  no  whither,"  the  prophet  put 
on  the  severities  of  a  judge,  and  having  denounced 
his  crime,  passed  upon  him  the  terrible  doom,  that 
the  leprosy  of  which  Naaman  had  been  cured, 
should  cleave  to  him  and  his  for  ever.  <  And  he 
went  forth  from  his  presence  a  leper  as  white  as 
snow '  (2  Kings  V.  20.27>    bx.  894. 

We  aflerwfl^rds  find  Grouud  recounting  to  king 
Joram  the  great  deeds  of  Elisha,  and,  in  the  pro- 
vidence of  Qodf  it  so  happened  that  when  he  was 
relating  the  restoration  to  life  of  the  Shunamite*s 
son,  ihe  very  woman  with  her  son  appeared  belbn 
the  king  to  claim  her  house  and  lands,  which  had 
been  usurped  while  she  had  been  absent  abroad 
during  the  recent  frimine.  Struck  by  the  coinci- 
dence, the  king  immediately  granted  her  applica- 
tion (2  Kings  viii.  IS\ 

Lepers  were  compelled  to  live  apart  outside  the 
towns,  and  were  not  allowed  to  come  too  near  to 
uninfected  persons.  Hence  some  difilculty  has 
arisen  with  respect  to  Gehari*s  interview  with 
the  king.    Sevoal  answen  occur.    The  interview 
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may  have  taken  place  oatnde  the  Iowa,  ia  t  fu^ 
deo  or  garden-house;  and  Ifae  king  nif  bw 
kept  GelMsi  at  a  distaince,  with  tbe  osaal  pceas- 
tions  which  custom  dictated.  Some  etai  sa{ip» 
that  Iht  incident  is  mis|daoed,  and  aetnaOj 
occurred  before  Gehaxi  was  smitten  wi&  Icpw^ 
Othen  hasten  to  the  opposite  canflnswn,  ai 
allege  the  probability  that  the  leper  had  te 
repmted  of  hu  crimen  and  had  been  nsland  a 
health  by  his  master  [Lspssa]. 

GEHENNA.    [HxifNOM,  Vau.st  of.] 

GEMARA.    [Talmud.] 

GEMARIAH  (nnO|,  Ood-pmfidti;  8qt 
raftopfof),  tfaesonof  Shaphan,and  a  scribe  of  Ik 
temple  in  the  time  of  Jeboiakim.  Bamcb  mi 
aloud  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  to  ^  pNip^^ 
the  official  chamber  of  Gemariah,  which  n 
attached  to  the  new  gate  of  the  temple  haSt  b; 
king  Jotham  (Jer.  xxzvL  10 ;  comp.  2  Kingi  it. 
35).  Gkmariah^s  son  Michaiah  having  repoitei 
this  to  his  fadier,  Baruch  was  invited  to  repeat  &t 
reading  at  the  scribes*  chamber  in  the  pslsct 
bdbfe  Gemariah  and  other  scribea  and  emncil- 
lofs,  who  gave  an  account  of  the  matter  to  tlv 
king  rjer.  xxzvi.  10-26>     b.c.  607. 

2.  Gbm ARXAH,  son  of  HiUdah,  wIkv  ^ 
ElasahfSonof  Sbmhan,  was  sent  to  Babyleaby 
king  Zed^iah  with  his  tribute-mooey  for  Nebs- 
chadnenar.  He  also  took  charge  of  a  letter  frv 
Jeremiah  to  the  Jewish  captives  at  Babj!*. 
warning  them  against  the  fiabe  prophets  vb 
dduded  thcsn  by  promises  of  a  speedy  retan  e 
their  own  land  (Jer.  xziz.  3,  Vf,    b.c.  699. 

GEMS.     [Stomxs,  Pbxoious.] 
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compounded  of  T^ros,  raos,  and  Aiyo j, 
signifies  a  list  of  ancestors  set  down  both  ia 
direct  and  collateral  order. 

We  read  of  no  nation  which  was  more  csrW 
to  frame  and  preserve  its  genealogical  tahles  tbi 
Israel    Their  sacred  writings  contain  genealogiw 
which  extend  through  a  period  of  more  the 
3500  ^ears,  from  the  creation  of  Adam  la  i^ 
captivity  of  Judah.    Indeed,  we  find  ham  ih 
hooka  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  that  the  aame  csiv- 
ftilneaa  in  tiiia  matter  was  observed  t^itr  tfar 
captivity;   for  in  Esa  ii.  62  it  is  cAiauilj 
stated  that  some  who  had  come  up  from  B^ka 
had  sought  their  register  among  those  Aat  vwr 
reckoned  by  gcnedogy,  but  were  not  kmi\ 
therefore  were  mey,  as  polluted,  removed  fnm  tk 
priesthood.    The  division  of  the  whole  Hcbne 
nation  into  tribes,  and  the  allotment  to  taA 
tribe  of  a  specified  noition  of  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan as  an  inalienable  possession,  rendered  it  ia* 
dispennble  that  they  should  kem  genealogical 
tables.    God  had,  however,  a  still  higher  ofcfict 
than  that  of  giving  stability  to  property  m  Imd. 
in  leading  successive  generations  of  His  ps^ 
thus  to  keep  an  accurate  list  of  dieir  ancartry- 
That  they  should  do  this  was  e^iedally  'vq^]^ 
from  the  moment  that  the  voice  of  |«ophoey 
declared  that  the  promised  Messiah  sbooM  htrf 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  posterity  of  Isaac,  ^ 
the  sons  of  Jacob,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  d 
the  family  of  David. 

TheRabbina  aflhm  that  after  the  ^^'^^J^ 
Jewa  were  moat  careful  in  keqang  w""  PJ*»^ 
grees  {Bab^h  Otmar,  GUm,  fol.  ziv.  3>  J 
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Z)e  F«to  MM,  p.  998,  D)  states  that  be  tiaced  hu 
iro  deK«Dt  from  the  tribe  of  Leri  by  public 
9gisten.  And  be  infonni  na  that,  however  dU- 
ened  and  depRsed  his  nation  were,  they  nerer 
fleeted  to  nave  exact  genealo^cal  tables  pre- 
ired  from  the  anthentic  documents  which  were 
epC  at  Jerasalem ;  and  that  in  all  their  suffer- 
igs  abej  were  particularly  careful  to  preserve 
KM  tables,  and  to  have  than  renewed  firom  time 
)  time.  Since,  however,  the  period  of  their  de- 
racticn  as  a  nation  by  the  Romans,  all  their 
iblei  of  descent  seem  to  be  lost,  and  now  they 
re  utterly  unable  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  any 
»  Israelite  who  might  lay  claim  to  be  their 
fomised,  and  still  expected,  Messiah.  Hence 
hristiaiis  assert,  with  a  force  that  no  reasonable 


and  candid  Jew  can  resist,  that  ShUoh  mutt  Move 
come. 

We  find  traces  of  die  existence  of  the  public 
tables  of  descent,  to  which  Josephus  refers,  in  the 
New  Testameut :  the  taxation  spoken  of  by  St. 
Luke  ii.  2,  3,  would  clearly  indicate  this ;  for 
how  could  each  one  be  able  to  go  to  his  own  city, 
unless  he  knew  the  q)ecific  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged)  Hence  it  was,  we  think,  that  St  Paul 
was  able  with  confidence  to  i^meal  to  the  He- 
brews concerning  the  lineage  of  Christ ;  <  for  it  is 
evident,"  says  h^  '  that  our  Lord  sprung  out  of 
Judah '  (Heb.  vii.  14 ;  2  Tim.  iL  8).  To  evince 
this  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  it  pleased  God  to 
give  us  by  his  inspired  servants,  St.  Matthew  and 
St  Luke,  the  following  genealogies :— - 


Matthxw  i.  % 


1  Abraham I 

2  Isaac 2 

3  Jacob      3 

4  Judas 4 

5  Pbaies 5 

6  Esrom 6 

7  Aram 7 

8  Aminadab      ....  8 

9  Naasson 9 

10  Sabnon 10 

11  Boos 11 

12  Obed 12 

13  Jeise 13 


Solomon 

Roboam   . 

Abia  • 

Asa    • 

Josaphat 

Joram 

Ozias. 

Joatham 

Achax 

Ezdcias 

ManiMfs 

AmoQ 

Josias 


"D^-o { " 'trr^[4ii'^'r }  "j«- 


1  Jechonias,  i.  e.  Jeboiachin. 

2  Salathiel. 

3  Zorobabel. 

4  Abiud. 

5  Eliakim. 

6  Azor. 

7  Sadoc. 

8  Achim. 

9  EHud. 

10  Eleaiar. 

11  Matthan. 

12  Jacob. 

13  Joseph. 


60D. 

1  Adam 
SSeth    . 
3Eoos   . 

4  Cainan 

5  Maleleel 
6Jaxed  . 
7Eiioch 
9  Mathusala 
9  Lamech 

lONoe    . 

11  Sem    . 

12  Arphaxad 

13  Gaanan 
USala  . 
l5Heber. 

16  Phalec 

17  Ragau 
19  Saruch 
l9Naehor 


LuKB  iii.  23. 


1  Thara  . 

2  Abraham 

3  Isaac    • 

4  Jacob  . 

5  Juda    . 

6  Phares  . 

7  Esnnn  • 

8  Aram  • 

9  Aminadab 

10  Naasson 

11  Salmon 

12  Boos     . 

13  Obed    . 

14  Jesse     . 

15  David  . 

16  Nathan 

17  Mattatha 

18  Menan* 

19  Melea  . 


1  Eliakim 

2  Jonan. 
S  Joseph 

4  Juda 

5  Simeon 

6  Levi    . 

7  Matthat 

8  Jorim  • 

9  Eliezer 

10  Jose    . 

11  £r       . 

12  Elmodan 

13  Gosam 

14  Addi  . 

15  Melchi 

16  Neri    . 

17  SaUthiel 

18  Zorobabel 

19  Rhesa. 


1  Joanna. 

2  Juda. 

3  Joseph. 

4  Semei. 

5  Mattathias. 

6  Maath. 

7  Nagge. 

8  EsU. 

9  Naum. 

10  Amos. 

11  Blattathias. 

12  Joseph. 

13  Janna. 

14  MelchL 

15  Levi. 

16  Matthat 

17  Heli. 

18  Joseph. 

19  Jesus. 


^e  do  not  find  that  there  was  any  objection 

^e  to  these  genealogies,  either  by  Jew  or  Gen- 

e»  during  the  first  centiuy.  Had  any  difikulty 

^  head  existed,  we  may  reasonably  suppose 

^  the  Jews,  of  all  others,  would  have  been  but 

>  ready  to  detect  and  expose  it    Wemaythere- 

t  bttiy  conclude    that,   whatever  difficulty 

^  us  now  in  harmonising  our  Lord's  pedigree 

given  by  the  two  Evangelism,  it  could  ^ve 

d  no  place  in  the  first  age  of  the  Christian 

^'^b.    In  subsequent  ages,  however,  objections 

^  and  still  are  made  to  the  genealogies  of 

Attbew  and  Luke.    We  shall  now  consider 

"°i  1st,  as  they  appdy  to  the  Evangelists  indivi' 

^:  and  2Ddly,  as  compared  one  with  the 
aer. 


Ist  It  is  objected  that  Jechoniah  was  not  tiie  son 
of  Josiah,  but  his  grandson. — Answer :  Matthew 
does  not  mean  to  say  he  was  his  son ;  for  verses  1 1 
and  12  are  obviously  intended  to  designate  two 
diflferent  persons,  viz.  Jehoiakim^  and  his  son  Je- 
hoiachin.  That  the  former  is  the  person  meant  in 
verse  1 1,,  is  evident  from  the  addition  of  *•  his  bre- 
thren.* Whose  brethren!  Not  Jehoiacbin^s  (or 
Jechonias),  for  he  had  none,  but  Jeboiakim*s,  vii. 
Jehoahaz  and  Zedekiah,  the  former  of  whom 
reigned  before  him  (though  a  younger  brother), 
and  the  latter  after  him  (1  Chron.  iii.  15,  16,  17). 
Admitting  this,  we  see  the  consistency  of  the  Evan- 
gelist as  to  the  number  of  generations  in  the  second 
and  third  series;  whereas  they  who  make  Jechonias 
(verses  11,  12)  to  be  the  same  person  leave  only 
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thirteen  in  the  second  leries,  if  Jecbonias  be  added 
to  the  third ;  or  in  the  thiid,  if  he  be  placed  to 
the  second.  If  the  objection  had  any  truth,  the 
Evangelist  would  be  palpably  inconsisteut  with 
himself !  St.  Jerome  (in  Matthatim,  cap.  i.)  con- 
firms this  view  : — '  If  Jechonias  be  included  m  the 
first  tessarodecade  there  will  not  be  fourteen  gene- 
rations :  we  may  therefore  assume  tiiat  the  first 
Jechonias  meant  Joakim  and  the  latter  Joachiu — 
the  one  spelt  with  the  letters  k  and  m,  the  other 
with  ch  and  n ;  which  letters,  in  the  course  of 
time,  by  fault  of  transcribers,  were  confounded 
by  Greeks  and  Latins.*  Porphyry  brought  forward 
this  objection  against  St  Matthew^s  genealogy)  and 
we  find  the  same  Father,  in  his  Comment,  on  Da- 
niel,  thus  replying : — *■  In  the  Ghwpel  of  Matfiiew 
one  generation  seems  to  be  vranting,  for  the  second 
tessarodecade  ends  with  Joakim,  the  son  of  Josiah, 
and  the  third  begins  with  Joachin,  the  son  of  Joa- 
kim ;  Porphyry,  ignorant  of  this,  would  exhibit 
his  own  sKill  in  proving  ^  falsity  of  tiie  Evan- 
gelist St.  Matthew.' 

2nd.  It  is  objected  that  Matthew  omits  three 
kings,  viz.  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah  (comp. 
1  Chron.  iii.  and  2  Kings  viii.),  from  his  secmd 
series.  In  reference  to  this  objection  it  might 
suffice  to  say  that  Matthew,  finding  fourteen 
generations  from  Abrahun  to  David  inclusively, 
contracted,  most  likely  in  order  to  assist  memory 
and  give  uniformity,  the  second,  and  possibly  the 
last  series.  If  we  compare  Ezra  vii.  1-5,  with 
1  Chron.  vi.  3-15,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ena,  in 
detailing,  with  apparent  particularity,  his  own 
lineal  descent  from  Aaron,  calls  Azariah,  who 
was  high-priest  at  the  dedication  of  the  First 
Temple,  the  son,  not  of  Johanan  his  father,  but 
of  Meraio^  his  ancestor  at  the  distance  of  six 
generations.  Doubtless  the  desire  of  abridgment 
led  him  to  omit  those  names  with  which  there 
were  connected  no  very  remarkable  associaticms. 
Some  of  the  early  Fathers,  however,  give  a  diflerent 
solution  of  this  difficulty,  l^ihuy  (m  Matt/ueumy 
cap.  i.)  says  :  '  Three  generations  are  designedly 
passed  over  by  Matthew ;  for  Jaras  is  said  to  have 
begotten  Ozias,  when,  in  fact,  he  was  the  fourth 
from  him,  i.  e.  Jaras  begat,  Ochazias  from  the 
Gentile  family  of  Ahab,  whose  wife  was  Jezebel.* 
That  the  omission  of  the   three  kings  was  a 

Simishment  inflicted  upon  the  house  of  guilty 
Oram,  to  the  fourth  generation,  is  the  view  yet 
more  pointedly  put  forth  by  St.  Jerome  also,  and 
by  many  of  our  own  best  commentators. 

drd.  Moreover  it  is  said  that  St  Matthew  terms 
Zorobabel  the  son  of  Salathiel,  whereas  in  1  Chron. 
iii.  19,  he  is  called  the  son  of  Padaiah,  How  is 
this)  We  answer  that  the  Septuagint  version  of 
1  Chron.  iii.  agrees  with  Matthew,  and  that  this  is 
the  manner  in  which  Zorobabel  is  designated  in 
Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and  Haggai.  Josephus  also 
calls  him  tlie  son  of  Salathiel.  Were  be  not  the 
immediate  son  of  Salathiel,  but  oi  Padaiah,  yet 
is  it  suitable  to  the  language  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  to  count  the  grandson  the  son  of  the 
grandfather.  Thus  Laban  is  called  the  sen  of 
Nahor  (Gen.  xxix.  5),  as  being  the  son  of  Bethuel, 
who  was,  in  fact^  the  son  of  Nahor  (ch.  xxiv.  47). 
If,  according  to  another  manner  of  rendering 
ver.  17  and  18,  Salathiel  and  Padaiah  were  bro- 
thers, Zorobabel  might  have  been,  by  the  Levirate 
law,  the  natural  son  of  the  one  and  the  legal  son 
of  the  other. 


4tfa.  It  u  again  asked,  if  it  be,  h  Mittkei 
states,  that  Salmon,  son  oi  NatMD,  jvaot  d 
Israel,  had  married  so  remarkable  a  pnos  u 
Rahab,  how  then  comes  it  that  suck  a  dron* 
stance  is  not  noticed  in  the  book  of  iabn! 
This  objection  will  have  no  force  if  we  RanDfas 
that  this  book,  full  as  it  is  in  describing  the  pB* 
tition  of  Canaan  among  the  severs!  tnba,iijs 
very  silent  concerning  tiw  exploits,  sod  nv 
names,  of  the  subordinate  leaden  of  had.  1^ 
is  nothing  tiieiefbre  surprising  in  the  dicaft- 
stance  that  it  should  pass  over  in  total  iflacf 
Salmon's  marriage  with  Bahab.    Hadthenate 
in  question  been  the  espousal  of  Rahab  by  Join 
himself,  the  presumptian  against  its  tnidi  woH 
be  very  difierent    And  indeed  Kiincki,  is  ii 
Commentary  on  the  Book  of  JothuOf  addnca  i 
tradition  to  this  effect,  taken  from  the  Babyksa 
Talmud.     Every  consideration,  mofeonr,  di 
chronological  character  is  in  &vour  of  the  & 
cumstance  of  the  son  of  Naaasoo,  bom  taiamt 
the  wilderness^  being  married  to  Rahab. 

5th.  But  a  far  graver  oinection  than  tbat  vlu^ 
is  alleged  against  St  Matthew  for  having onitat 
names,  is  brought  against  St  Luke  6r  barinf  e- 
sorted  that  of  Caman,  as  son  oi  Arpfaaxad-i 
name  neither  to  be  found  in  the  Hebreroi 
Samaritan  text,  nor  yet  in  any  of  the  Tkr^ 
or  versions,  save  the  Septuagint  We  may  'i^ 
from  the  fitct  that  neither  Philo  nor  Josepfaoi,  if 
in  other  respects  followed  this  version,  reoareci 
name  as  genuine,  that  it  was  not  fbund  ioa 
earlier  copies  of  the  Septuagint  And  it  is  dsci 
moreover,  that  Irenasus,  Afiicanus,  EusebtostB^ 
Jerome,  rgect  it  as  an  interpolation.  See* 
this  subject  Whitby's  Preface  to  the  Reader, d 
Lightfoot's  Harm, ;  also  Usher's  Z>ttserfWidSf 
Cainan,  and  Kidder  s  Demonet,  of  Metsiak 

We  are  now  to  compare  the  Evangeliiti«i 
the  points  on  which  they  agree  and  d^er. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Celsus  attackid  ^ 
genealogies  on  tiie  score  of  any  tncontisttmy^ 
each  odier.  Not  so  the  Emperor  Julian ;  be  otf 
their  discrepancies  die  specific  ground  of  »OMi 
Jerome  (in  Matt,  i.)  thus  writes : — <  Jolisnos-^ 
gustusinthis  place  attacks  the  Evangelirfs  co  ^ 
ground  of  diicrepancy:  Matthew  caUs  J»f 
the  son  of  Jacob,  whereas  Luke  calls  bim  tbe  ii 
of  Heli !  Had  Julian  been  better  acquainted  «a 
the  modes  of  speech  of  the  Jews,  he  would  bs 
seen  that  one  Evangelist  gives  the  natoial  aodtk 
other  the  legal  ped^:ree  of  Joseph.' 

The  first  solution  of  the  apparent  disaepssds 
of  the  Evangelists  (and  to  which  tfaii  snas^ 
father  obviouuy  here  alludes^  is  that  of  Africz^ 
which,  he  informs  us  (Euseb.  HisL  Eedn,  I ' » 
he  received  from  the  relatives  of  our  Lad,  vk 
because  of  their  consanguinity  to  him,  wefeeilk> 
A€<nr<(<ruroi.  It  is  to  &e  effect  tbat  Mattfasm  « 
third  in  the  list  from  Joseph,  in  Mattbev*!  f 
nealogy,  and  Melchi,  the  third  m  Lukes  ^ 
married  successively  die  same  woman,  by  rbff 
the  fonner  begat  Jacob,  and  the  latter  HdL  ^ 
dying  without  issue,  his  maternal  brotb<r  toek  ' 
widow  to  wife,  by  whom  be  had  Joseph,  who,  sco^ 
ing  to  law  (Deut  xxv.  6),  was  regvtered  by  L»J 
as  the  son  of  Heli,  dioufffa  nattually  tbe  m* 
Jacob,  as  Matthew  records  him.  Hiis  is  tiff  (^ 
planation  which  was  generally  admitted  hf  £>''' 
bius,  Nasianien,  die  writer  o^Ad  orrtodbnWi  s^ 
others,,^  ogee. 
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Gfotias,  however,  availing  hinuelf  of  the  tra- 
litioD  that  Hell  and  Jacob  were  both  song  of  the 
ame  mother,  but  of  different  fathers  (Matthan 
md  Melchi),  suppoees  that  Luke  traces  the  no- 
wral  pedigree  of  Christ,  and  Matthew  the  legal, 
niis  he  argues  on  two  grounds.  First,  that 
iolathiel  coStld  not  have  bmi  the  natural  son  of 
fechonuUf  who  was  ehildlese — according  to  the 
leclaration  of  Ood  by  Jeremiah  (zxii.) — and 
raa,  therefore,  as  Luke  states,  the  son,  properly  so 
ailed,  of  Neri,  of  Nathan^s  line ;  and,  secondly, 
hat  the  Letirate  law  imposed  no  necesnty  on 
facob  tu  marry  Helios  widow,  they  being  only 
iterwe  brothers.  The  learned  commentator  might 
lave  been  led  io  this  view  by  St.  Ambrose,  who^ 
n  his  Commentary  on  Luke^  says,  *  Heli,  tratre 
ine  liberis  decedente^  copulatus  est  fratris  uxori, 
it  geoeravit  filium  Joseph,  qui  juxta  legem 
Iftcobi  filius  dicitur.*  But  bom  the  reasons  as- 
igned  by  Grotius  for  differing  from  the  solution 
if  Africanus  would  seem  to  be  founded  on  a 
tetUio  principii.  It  does  not  appear  an  ascer- 
ained  &ct  diat  Salathiel  was  not  the  natural  son 
if  Jechonias,  nor  yet  that  the  law  which  obliged 
I  mao  to  marry  the  widow  of  his  deceased  lm>- 
her  might  be  departed  from  when  they  were  only 
natemal  brethren ;  for  even  in  cases  of  distant 
^tioQship  the  law  seemed  obligatory,  as  we  see 
n  the  case  of  Boaz  marrying  Ruth,  the  widow  of 
lis  distant  kinsman.  Whitby  defends  Africanus* 
iccoont;  Hammond,  Le  Clerc,  and  Wetstein, 
igree  with  Grotius. 

Dr.  Barrett,  who,  in  his  preliminary  disserta- 
:ioQ  to  a  curious  fac^mUe  of  a  most  ancient 
IAS.  of  St  Matthew's  gospel,  brings  to  bear  upon 
this  difficult  question  a  large  share  of  sound 
Ifaming  and  correct  criticism,  objects  to  the 
abo?e  theory  as  given  by  Africanus  and  altered 
hy  Grotius,  on  the  ground  principally,  that  it 
refers  entirely  to  the  descent  of  Joseph  from  David, 
vithoat  attempting  to  prove  that  the  son  of  Mary 
vai  the  son  of  £^vi<£  Dr.  Barrett  then  states 
hii  own  hypothesis,  viz.,  that  Matthew  relates  the 
K^Q^ogy  of  Joseph,  and  Luke  that  of  Mary. 
He  supposes  a  sufficient  reason,  that  after  Mat- 
thew had  given  his  genealogical  table  another 
should  be  added  by  St  Luke,  fblly  to  pove  that 
(^^hrist,  according  to  the  flesh,  derived  his  descent 
(rom  David,  not  only  bv  bis  supposed  father 
Joseph,  but  also  by  his  real  mother  Mary.  The 
writen  who  agree  in  this  opinion,  Dr.  B.  divides 
into  two  classes.  First,  those  who  assert  that  the 
ramilies  id  Solomon  and  Nathan  met  in  Salathiel 
U)d  Zorobabel,  after  which  they  separated,  and 
rere  again  re-imited  in  Joseph  and  Mary :  se- 
o»dly,  diose  who  suppose  that  Salathiel  and  Zo- 
nibabel  were  distinct  mdividuals,  and  deny  that 
any  tmion  took  place  between  them  previously  to 
the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  He  rejects 
this  latter  opinion  because  it  seems  to  contradict 
the  divine  promise  (2  Sam.  viL  12-16),  which  in- 
timates that  Chrift  should  be  lineaUy  descended 
tnnn  David  through  Solomon,  He  therefore  re- 
ceives the  former  hypothesis,  and  supports  it  by 
QQmerDQs  and  profound  arguments.  (See  his 
PreUmmary  Dissertation  to  Codex  Rescriptus  ; 
»w  al«^  on  both  hypotheses,  Lightfoot*s  Harmony 
^' ;  South's  Sennon  on  Rev.  xii.  16,  vol.  iii. ; 
^vetotem,  ad  Matthaum,  i.  17 ;  Bishop  Kidder's 
^^^^"^ontt  of  Messiah,  port  ii.  to  c.  xiu. ;  Hale*s 
Analysis  of  Chronology^  vol.  iii.). 
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In  constructing  their  genealogical  tables,  it  is 
well  known  that  the  Jews  reckoned  wholly  by 
males,  rejecting,  where  the  blood  of  the  grand- 
father pawed  to  the  grandson  through  a  daughter, 
the  name  of  the  dau^ter  herself,  and  counting  that 
daughter's  husband  for  the  son  of  the  maternal 
grandfather  (Num.  xxvi.  33 ;  xzvii.  4-7).  On  this 
principle  Joseph,  begotten  by  Jacob,  marries  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Heli ;  and  in  the  genealogical 
registerof  his  wife's  family,  is  counted  for  Heli's 
s(m.  Salathiel,  begotten  by  Jeconiah,  marries 
the  daughter  of  Neri,  and,  in  like  manner,  is  ac- 
counted his  son :  in  Zorobabel,  the  offiipring  of 
Salathiel  and  Neri*s  daughter,  the  lines  of  Solo- 
mon and  Nathan  coalesce ;  Joseph  and  Mary  are 
of  the  same  tribe  and  family ;  they  are  both  de- 
scendants of  David  in  the  line  of  Solomon ;  they 
have  in  them  both  the  blood  of  Nathan,  IHivid's 
son.  Joseph  deduces  his  descent  from  Abiud 
(Matt  i.  13),  Mary  ftom  Rhesa  (Luke  iu.  27), 
sons  of  Zorobabel.  The  genealogies  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  are  parts  of  ooe  perfect  whole,  and 
each  of  them  is  essential  to  the  explanation  of  the 
other.  By  Mattfiew's  table  we  prove  the  descent 
of  Mary,  as  well  as  Joseph,  from  Solomon ;  by 
Luke's  we  see  the  descent  of  Joseph,  as  well  as 
Mary,  from  Nathan. 

But  still  it  is  asked  how  know  we  that  Mary 
was  the  daughter  of  Neri  f 

1 .  Because  the  angel  Gkbriel,  at  the  Annuncia- 
Han,  told  the  Virgin  that  GKxi  would  give  her 
divine  son  the  throne  of  his  father  David  (Luke  i. 
32),  and  thus  it  was  necessary  to  prove  this  by 
her  genealogy  afterwards.  . 

2.  Mary  is  called  by  the  Jews  ^^^M,  *  the 
daughter  of  Heli ;'  and  by  the  early  Christian 
writers,  *  the  daughter  of  Joakim  and  Anna ' 
(Lightfoot,  on  Luke  iii.  23).  But  Joakim  and 
Eliakim  (as  different  names  in  Hebrew  for 
God)  are  sometimes  interchanged  (2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  4) :  Eli  or  Heli  then  is  the  abridgment 
of  Eliakim. 

3.  The  Evangelist  Luke  has  critically  distin- 
guished the  recU  from  the  legal  genealogy  by  a 
parenthetical  remark :  'hiaovs  &y  (ds  iyaid(eTo) 
vlhs  *IoMr^^,  rov  'HAi,  *  Jesus  being  (as  was  re- 
puted^ the  son  of  Joseph  Tbut  in  reality),  the  son 
of  Heli,*  or  his  grandson  by  the  mother's  side,  for 
so  tiie  ellipsis  should  be  supplied.  Moreover,  on 
comparing  the  two  tables,  we  find  tiiat  from  Abra- 
ham to  C^vid  they  agree  with  each  other  because 
they  are  in  accordance  with  the  genealogies  of 
Genesis,  Ruth,  and  1  Chron.  iii. ;  but  from  David 
to  Joseph  they  are  evidently  distinct  lines  of 
pedigree,  agreeing  only  in  two  persons,  viz.,  Sala- 
thiel and  ZorobabeL 

Again,  it  is  objected,  that  there  are  now  in 
Luke's  genealogy  seventy-«epen  names ;  whereas 
IrensBus,  Africanus,  and  other  early  fathers,  ac- 
knowledge but  seventy-hoo.  But  if,  with  them, 
we  omit  the  names  Leviy  Matthan,  and  Cainan, 
as  being  interpolations,  and  also  not  count  the 
first  and  the  last,  then  the  number  wiU  be  reduced 
to  seventy-two. 

It  is  said  tiiat  Abiud  and  Rhesa  are  called  by 
the  Evangelists  the  sons  of  Zorobabel,  though  in 
I  Chron.  iii.  19  we  have  no  mention  of  them 
among  his  sons.  We  remark  that  it  was  a  cus- 
tom with  the  Jews  to  call  the  same  person  by 
different  names,  and  that  this  custom  was  pecu- 
liarly prevalent  about  the  time  of  the  captivity 
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(Dan.  i.  6,  7 ;  also  compare  2  Sam.  iii.  3  with 
1  Chron.  iii.  1). 

LaiUy,  it  is  inquired,  whence  the  Evangelists 
had  thnr  genealogies  from  Zorobabel  to  Christy 
there  being  nothing  of  them  to  be  found  in  Scrip 
tore.  We  answer,  from  those  authentic  public 
tables  kept  by  the  Jews,  of  which,  as  oefore 
noticed,  Josephus  speaks;  and  r^arding  which 
also  Eusebius  {Hist,  Ecclet,  i.  I)  says,  <  Omnes 
Hebneorum  generationes  descriptae  in  Archivis 
Templi  secretioribus  habebantur.'  It  was  doubts 
less  from  this  source  that  they  had  the  above 
named  parts  of  our  Lord's  legal  and  natural 
pedigree ;  for,  otherwise,  they  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  the  cavils  of  the  Jews ;  nor  could 
the  Apostles  have  appealed,  as  they  did,  with  con- 
fidence, to  Christ's  pedigree,  as  answering  all  the 
requirementB  of  prophecy. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to  on 
this  subject,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  consult  a 
learned  essay  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Mill,  D.D., 
being  the  Christian  Advocate's  publication  for 
1842.  —J.  W.  D. 

GENERATION.  Considerable  obscurity  at- 
tends the  use  of  this  word  in  the  English  Version, 
which  arises  from  the  translators  having  merged 
the  various  meanings  of  the  same  original  word, 
and  even  of  several  different  words,  in  one  com- 
mon term,  <  generation.*  The  remark  is  too  just 
that,  in  the  literal  translations  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  word  <  generation*  generally  occurs  wherever 
the  Latin  has  generation  and  the  Greek  ycrc^  or 
Y^tiris  (Rees's  Ency.  art.  *  Generation*).  The 
following  instances  seem  to  require  the  original 
words  to  be  understood  in  some  or  other  of  ^eir 
derivative  senses — Gen.  ii.  4,  <  These  are  the  ge- 
nerations* (nn?iri;  Sept  ^  $i$\os  y^viffws; 
Vulg.  generaiione$)y  rathor  *  origin,*  *  histtxy,*  &c 
The  same  Greek  words.  Matt.  L  1,  are  rendered 
'genealogy,'  &c  by  recent  translators :  Campbell 
has  *  lineage.*  Gen.  v.  1,  *  The  book  of  the  genera- 
tions* (ni^in /IfiD;  Sept  as  before;  Vulg.  Uber 
generationia)  is  properly  a  family  regietery  a  his- 
tory of  Adam.  The  same  words,  Goi.  xxxvii.  2, 
mean  a  history  of  Jacob  and  his  descendants ;  so 
also  Gen.  vi.  9,  x.  1,  and  elsewhere.  Gen.  vii.  1, 
•In  this  generation*  (HtH  nni :  Sept  ^ tJ 7€k^ 
nCvrp,  Vulg.  in  generaiione  hoe)  is  evidently  <  in 
this  age.*  Gen.  xv.  6,  *  In  the  rourth  generation  * 
on ;  Sept  yty^d ;  Vulg.  generatio)  is  an  instance 
of  the  word  in  the  sense  of  a  certain  aetigned 
period,  Ps.  xlix.  19,  'The  generation  of  hu 
fiithen*  (VnUK  nimj^,  S«jt  ywptas  wr4pwy 
mbrov)  Gesenius  renders  *the  dwelling  of  his 
iaihen,*  i,  e,  the  grave,  and  adduces  Isa.  xxxviii. 

12.  Ps.lxxiii.  15,*  The  generation  of  thy  children* 
noa  nn,  Sept  ywe^  r&w  vl&r  crov)  is  «  class,* 
♦order,*  < description ;*  as  in  Prov.  xxx.  11,  12, 

13,  14.  Isa.  liii.  8,  <  Who  shaU  declare  his  gene- 
ration T  (\yn ;  Sept  T^v  yw^  abrov  rls  8(irx4- 
crrr« ;  Vulg.  generation  Lowth  renders  *  manner  of 
life,*  in  translation  ana  note,  but  adduces  no  pre- 
cedent Some  consider  it  equivalent  to  ^t,  ver. 
10  :  7or«a  (Sept)  answers  to  JDt,  EsUicr  ix.  28. 
Josephus  uses  woAA^r  yw^dif,  Antiq.  i.  10.  3 
(Hengstenberg,  Chrietohgy  of  the  Old  Testament^ 
vol.  i.  Washington,  1836-9;  Pauli,  Analect.  Ge- 
hraic.  p.  162,  Oxford,  1839).  Michaelis  renders 
it  •  Where  was  the  providence  that  cared  for  his 
lifef    Gesenius  and  RosenmQUer,  <  Who  of  his 
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contemporaries  reflectedf     Seikr,  *Wki  ca 
describe  his  length  of  lifef    In  the  Ncv  Ta^ 
ment.  Matt  L  17,  tctco/  is  a  series  of  jtma,i 
succession  from  the  same  stock  ;  so  aiei  by  i» 
phus  (Antiq,i.1.2)i  Philo(r»£.irM.isLi|. 
603 V,  Matt  iii.  7,  y^wri^una  ^itiw,  ii««l 
rendered    by  Doddridge   and  othns  *\mA  i 
vipers.*    Matt  xxiv.  34,  i^  ytr^  clnf  nen^ 
generation  or  persons  then  living  cowfasywsj 
vfith  Christ  (wee  Macknight*s  Harmomf  h  a 
illustration  of  this  sense).     Luke  xvl  8,  es  ry 
ywfiiy  riir  fovrcSr,  '  in  their  gcnerstkoi^'  &L, 
wiser  in  regard  to  their  dealings  with  tbeneitf 
tiieir  generation.     Rosenmiiller  gives,  tntir  k 
1  Pet  ii.  8,  y4tfos  iicKticT^f  is  a  *  dioien  m^ 
quoted  from  Sept  Vers,  of  Isa.  xliil  30.  IWo- 
cient  Greeks,  and,  if  we  may  credit  Herodotv  wi 
Diodorus  Siculus,  the  Egyptians  also^  swgBedi 
certain  period  to  a  generation.    Hie  Gieebiofr 
oned  three  generations  for  every  bandied  j« 
i.  e.  ZZi  years  to  each.      Herod.  iL  112,  to* 
rp€if  ita^pShf  iicmhw  $r€d  i^rt,  *  three  geoena 
of  men  inake  one  hundred  years.*    This  b  hce* 
the  present  computation.     To  the  oie  tk 
Clem.  Alexandrinus  speaks  (Strom,  \,t);»ik 
Phavorinus,  who,  citing  the  age  of  Nertor  fra 
Homer  (77.  i  200),  r^  rffSif  8^^7mai,"«) 
generations,*  says,  it  means  that  i'rtpifi^  t&  ^ 
icorra  Mjf  '  he  was  above  sixty  yean  okl'  IV 
Gredcs,  however,  assigned  different  period  « > 
TfTfA  at  different  times  (Perinnius,  Orig,  i£^ 
p.  175,  so. ;  Jensius,  FereuL  Literur.  p-  6).  & 
ancient  Hebrews  also  reckoned  by  die  gaia^ 
and  assigned  diflGerent  spaces  of  time  to  it«t& 
ferent  periods  of  their  history.    In  the  tiiv ' 
Abraham  it  was  one  hundred  years  (ecn&  Ga 
XV.  16,  *  in  the  fourth  generation  they  ibsu  am 
hither*).    Hiis  is  explained  in  vene  IS,  as'  > 
Exod.  xii.  40,  to  be  four  hundred  yesn.   C^ 
wa»  fourth  in  descent  from  Jndah,  aud  Uamm 
Aaron  wereybttft%  fiom  Levi.     In  DentiS 
ii.  14,  Moses  uses  the  term  for  tfairty-eigbt  ^m- 
In  later  times  (Baruch  vi.,  in  the  Episde  of  J^ 
miah,  ver.  2)  ytwvii  clearly  means  ten  jan-  ^ 
Matt  i.  17,  ywtii  means  a  single  deecoit  te 
father  to  son  [ObhsaixkitI.    Homer  ma  ^ 
word  in  the  same  sense  (/7.  i.  250) ;  also  B^ 
dotus  (i.  3).— J.  P.  D. 

GENESIS  (Sept  Ferwu),  the  fint  M* 
the  Pentateuch,  is,  in  Hebrew,  called  11  Wl 
from  the  word  with  which  it  begins.  Hui  *^ 
rable  monument,  with  which  tiw  sacred  liiasB* 
of  the  Hebrews  commences,  and  which  fa* 
its  real  basis,  is  divided  into  two  maia  ps^') 
one  universal,  and  one  special.  Hie  Dot  a* 
cient  history  of  the  whole  human  laoe  if  ^ 
tained  in  chapters  i.-xi.,  and  the  history  of  W' 
ancestors,  the  patriarchs^  in  chapters  xiL-L  TW 
two  parts  are,  however,  so  intimately  ctato^ 
with  each  other  that  it  would  be  emneo"** 
ascribe  to  the  first  merely  the  aim  of  fbxnM 
a  univeml  history.  The  chief  aim  whick  i» 
vades  die  whole  is  to  show  how  the  theooiB 
institution  subsequently  founded  by  Ustts  «* 
rendered  possible  and  necessary.  The  book,  thff- 
fbre,  takes  its  starting-point  from  the  originsl  i^ 
of  the  human  race,  and  their  original  reistitf  * 
God,  and  proceeds  thence  to  the  int^'^V^J; 
diat  relation  by  the  apoearanoe  of  «%  ]^ 
gndually  and  progressively  wrooght  an  ^*^^ 
and  intamal  oivisioo   in  the  hnmBi  n^  "^ 
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want  of  the  principlei  of  divine  life  which 
orig:ioally  dwelt  in  man  in  genenl,  but  which 
hod  lubeequently  been  preserved  only  among  a 
small  and  separate  race — a  race  which  in  pro- 
gress of  time  became  more  and  more  isolated 
from  all  the  other  tribes  of  the  earth,  and  enjoyed 
for  a  series  of  generations  the  special  care,  blessing, 
and  guidance  of  the  Lord.  The  Mosaical  theo- 
cracy appears,  therefore,  by  the  general  tenor  of 
Genesis,  partly  as  a  restoration  of  the  original  re> 
lation  to  Qod^  of  the  communion  of  man  with 
God,  and  partly  as  an  institution  which  had  been 
preparing  by  God  himself  through  a  long  series 
of  manifestations  of  hit  power,  justice,  and  love. 
Genesis  thus  furnishes  us  with  the  primary  view 
and  notion  of  the  whole  of  the  theocracy,  and 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  historical 
foundation  without  which  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  covenant  people  would  be  incomplete  and 
unintelligible. 

The  tftttUy  and  compwiiion  of  the  work,  which  is 
a  point  in  dispute  among  the  critics  in  regard  to  all 
tlie  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  have  beenparticularly 
questioned  in  the  case  of  Grenesis.  The  question 
was  raised  whether  the  sources  from  which  the 
writer  of  Gknesis  drew  his  infiirmation  were  written 
documents  or  oral  tradition.  Writers  as  early  as 
Vitringa  (06s.  Sae.  i.  41  Richard  Simou,  Cle- 
ricims,  and  others,  thougn  they  were  of  opinion 
that  Genesis  is  founded  on  written  sources,  did 
not  undertake  to  describe  the  nature  and  quality 
of  those  sources.  Another  opinion,  advanced  by 
Otxnar,  in  Henke's  Magaz,  ii.,  that  Egyptian 
pyramids  and  other  monuments  of  a  similar 
nature  were  the  sources  of  Genesis,  was  but 
transient  in  the  critical  world;  while  the  attempt 
of  some  critics  not  only  to  renew  the  previous 
assumption  that  Genesis  is  founded  on  written 
sources,  but  also  to  determine  more  closely  the 
character  of  those  sources,  has  gained  more  last- 
ing approval  among  the  learned.  Why  different 
names  of  God  are  prevalent  in  different  portions 
of  Genesis  is  a  question  much  discussed  by  early 
theologians  and  rabbis.  Astruc,  a  Belgian  phy- 
sician, in  his  Con^ectyrei  aw  U$  Memoire$  ori' 
ginauxy  &c.,  Bruxelles,  1753-8,  was  the  first  to 
apply  die  two  Hebrew  names  of  God,  Jehovah 
and  Elohim,  to  the  subject  at  issue.  Astruc's 
demonstration  had  many  feeble  points.  He  as- 
sumed that  there  had  originally  existed  a  number 
of  isolated  documents,  which  had  subsequently, 
by  the  fault  of  transcribers^  been  joined  and 
strung  together  in  the  present  form  of  Genesis. 
Kichbom's  critical  genius  procured  for  this  hy- 
potliesis  a  fevourable  reception  almost  through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany.  Eichhom  pruned 
away  its  excrescences,  and  confined  his  own 
view  to  the  assumption  of  only  two  different 
documents,  respectively  chacacteriied  by  the  two 
names  of  Jehofoah  and  EMiim,  Other  critics, 
such  as  Ilgen  ( Urkunden  dea  Jertualem  Tettt- 
pel'Archiv»y  1798),  Gbamberg  {Adumbratio  Ubri 
Geneaeoa  sectmdum  forUaa,  1828),  and  others, 
went  still  farther,  and  pre-supposed  three  differ^ 
ent  documents  in  Genesis.  Vater  went  much 
beyond  Eichhom.  He  fencied  himself  to  be 
able  to  combat  the  authenticity  of  the  Penta- 
teuch by  producing  a  new  hypothesis.  He  sub- 
stituted tor  Eichhoin*s  '  documentrhypothesis  * 
his  own  '  fragment-hypothesis,*  which  obtained 
great  authority,  especiidly  vn  account  of  its  being 


adopted  by  De  Wette.   According  to  thu  opinion 
Genesis,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, consists  of  a  great  number  of  very  small 
detached  fragments,  internally  unconnected  with 
each  other,  but  transcribed  seriaUmf  although  ori- 
ginating in  very  different  times  and  from  different 
auth(»t.      This  '  fragment-hypothesis  *  has  now 
been  almost  generally  given  up.  Even  its  lealous 
defenders,  not  excepting  De  Wette  himself,  have 
relinquished  it.     In  its  place  the  former  '  docu- 
mentAiypotfaesis'  has  been  resumed  by  some  critics^ 
simplified  however,  and  supported  by  new  and 
better  arguments.    There  b  at  present  a  great 
variely  of  opinion  among  divines  concerning  this 
hypothesis.    The  leading  features  of  this  diver- 
sity may  be  comprised  in  the  following  sum- 
mary.   According  to  the  view  of  Stahdin,  De 
Wette,  Ewald,  Von  Bohlen,  Tuch,  and  others, 
Genesis  is  founded  on  two  principal  original  da- 
cuments.    That  of  Elohim  is  closely  connected 
in  its  parts,  and  forms  a  whole,  while  that  of 
JeAovak  is  a  mere  complementary  document^ 
supplying  details  at  those  points  where  the  former 
is  abrupt  and  deficient,  &c.    These  two  docu- 
ments are  said  to  have  been  subsequently  com- 
bined by  the  hand  of  an  editor,  so  ably  as  often 
to  render  their  separation  difficult,  if  not  alto- 
gether impossible.    But  Ranker  Hengstenberg, 
Drechsler,  Hiivemick,  and  others,  maintain  that 
Genesis  is  a  book  closely  cormected  in  all  its 
parts,  and  composed  by  only  one  author,  while 
the  use  of  the  two  different  names  of  God  is  luit 
owing  to  two  different  sources  on  which  Genesis 
is  founded,  but  solely  to  the  different  significa- 
tions of  these  two  names.    The  use  of  each  of 
the  two  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  is  everv- 
where  in  Gknesis  adapted  to  the  sense  of  the 
passages  in  which  the  writer  has  purposely  in- 
serted the  one  name  or  the  other.    This  point  of 
view  is  the  more  to  be  considered,  as  it  is  the  pe- 
culiar object  of  the  author  to  point  out  in  Genesis 
the  gradual  and  progressive  development  of  the 
divine  revelations.    The  opponents  have  in  vain 
attempted  to  discover  in  Genesis  a  few  contn^ 
dictions  indicative  of  different  documents  in  it ; 
their  very  admission,  that  a  fixed  plan  and  able 
compilation  visibly  pervade   the  whole  of  the 
book,  is  in  itself  a  rotation  of  such  supposed  ood- 
tzadictions,  since  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived, 
that  an  editor  or  compiler  who  has  shown  so  much 
skill  and  anxiety  to  give  unity  to  the  book  should 
have  cared  so  litde  about  the  removal  of  those 
contradictions.     The  whole  of  Genesis  is  pei^ 
vaded  by  such  a  freedom  in  the  selection  and 
treatment  of  the  existing  traditions,  such  an  ab- 
sence of  all  trace  of  any  previous  source  or  doeup 
ments  which  might  in  some  measure  have  con* 
fined  the  writer  within  certain  limits  of  views  and 
expressions,  as  to  render  it  quite  impracticable  to 
separate  and  fix  upon  them  specifically,  even  if 
there  were  portions  in  Grenesis  drawn  from  earlier 
written  documents. 

That  first  question  concerning  the  unity  of  the 
book  is  closely  connected  with  another  question, 
respecting  its  authenticity,  or  whether  Moses  was 
the  author  of  Genesis.  We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  only  a  few  remarks  on  the  authenticity  of 
Genesis  in  particular,  and  refer  the  reader  for 
furUier  information  to  the  article  Pbmtatbucb. 
Some  critics  have  attempted  to  ascertain  the  period 
when  Genesis  was  composed,  from  a  few  pawigei 
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in  it,  which  tiiey  my  must  be  anachranunUf  if 
Moms  was  really  the  author  of  the  book  (7.  ex.  gr, 
Tuch,  Commentar  iiber  Genesis,  p.  Izxzv.  sq.). 
Among  such  passages  are,  in  particuhur,  Gen. 
xii.  6 ;  xiii.  7 ;  *  ^d  the  Canaanite  was  then 
in  the  hmd/  This  remark,  they  say,  could  only 
have  been  made  by  a  writer  who  lived  in  Pa- 
lestine after  the  extirpation  of  the  Canaanites. 
But  the  sense  of  the  passage  is  not  that  the 
Canaanites  had  not  as  yet  been  extirpated,  but 
merely  that  Abraham,  on  his  arrival  in  Canaan, 
had  already  found  there  the  Canaanites.  This 
notice  was  necessary,  since  the  author  subse- 
quently describes  the  intercourse  between  Abra- 
ham and  the  Canaanites,  the  lords  of  the  country. 
According  to  the  explanation  given  to  the  passage 
by  the  opponents,  such  an  observation  would  be 
quite  a  superfluous  triviality.  Also  the  name 
Hebron  (GSen.  xiii.  18;  xxiii.  2),  they  say,  was 
not  introduced  till  after  the  time  of  Moses  (Josh, 
xiv.  15 ;  XV.  13).  This,  however,  does  not  prove 
anything,  since  Hebnm  was  the  original  Hebrew 
name  for  the  place,  which  was  subsequently 
changed  into  Arba  (by  a  man  of  that  name), 
but  was  restored  by  the  Israelites  on  their  entrance 
into  Canaan.  The  opponents  also  maintain  that 
the  name  of  the  place  Dan  (Gen.  xiv.  14^  was 
given  only  in  the  post-Mosaical  period  (Josh, 
xix.  47;  Judg.  xviii.  29).  But  the  two  last 
passages  speak  of  quite  a  diflerent  place.  There 
wexe  two  places  called  Dan  ;  Dan-Joan  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6),  and  Dan-LoisA,  or  Leshem.  In  Genesis, 
they  further  add,  frequently  occurs  the  name 
Bethel  (xii.  8 ;  xxviii.  19 ;  xxxv.  15) ;  while  even 
in  the  time  of  Joshua,  the  place  was  as  yet  called 
Lus  (Josh,  xviii.  i3\  But  the  name  Bethel  was 
not  fiist  given  to  tne  place  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  time  of  Joshua,  there  being  no  occasion  for 
it,  since  Bethel  was  the  old  patriarchal  name, 
which  the  Israelites  restored  in  the  place  of  Lux, 
a  name  given  by  the  Canaanites.  Another  pas- 
sage in  Genesis  (xxxvi.  31),  *  Before  there  reigned 
any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,^  is  likewise 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  a  period  when 
the  Jews  had  already  a  king  over  them.  But 
the  bnNichers  of  these  objections  forget  that  this 
passage  refers  to  €b.ose  promises  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch  in  general,  and  in  Genesis  in  par- 
ticular (comn.  Gen.  xxxv.  1 1),  that  there  should 
hereafter  be  kmgi  among  the  Israelites  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation.  In  oompfluring  Israel  with  Edom 
{Qtn,  xxxvi.),  the  sacred  writer  cannot  refVain 
from  observing  that  Edom,  though  left  without 
divine  promises  of  possessing  kings,  nevertheless 
possessed  them,  and  obtained  the  glory  of  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  long  befbre  Israel  oould  think  of 
such  an  independence ;  and  a  little  attention  to  the 
sense  of  the  passage  will  show  how  admirably  the 
observatim  suits  a  writer  in  the  Mosaical  period. 
The  passage  (G«a.  xv.  18)  where  the  land  of 
Israel  is  described  as  extending  tcmn  the  river 
of  Egypt  (the  Nile)  to  the  great  nver  (Euphrates), 
it  is  alleged,  could  only  have  been  penned  during 
the  splendid  period  of  the  Jews,  the  times  of  David 
and  Solomon.  LUerdtty  taken,  however,  the  re- 
mark is  inapplicable  to  any  period,  since  the  king- 
dom of  the  Jews  at  no  period  of  their  history  ex- 
tended so  &r.  That  promise  must,  therefore^  be 
taken  in  a  rhetorical  sense,  describing  the  central 
point  of  the  proper  country  as  situated  between 
the  two  rivers. 


The  huiorioal  chaiaeter  of  tiie  entmti  of 
Genesis  forms  a  more  eompi^iensive  subject  of 
dieological  discussion.  It  is  obvious  Aoi  tiw 
opinions  regarding  it  must  be  prindpslly  infls- 
enced  by  the  dogmatical  views  and  frinciplei 
oi  the  respective  critics  themaelTes.  Hence  the 
great  variety  of  opinion  that  still  prevails  00  that 
subject.  Some,  such  as  Vatke,  Voo  Bohlcn.  aud 
others,  assert  the  whole  contents  of  Oeneiu  to  be 
unhistoricaL  Tuch  and  others  consider  G«o«i 
to  be  interwoven  with  mythical  dementi,  \xl 
think  that  the  rich  historical  elements,  espeeiallf 
in  the  account  of  the  patriarchs,  can  be  dearly 
discerned.  Some  again  limit  the  mytholoeic^ 
part  to  the  first  two  chapters  only  ;  while  otb«n 
perceive  in  the  whole  book  a  consistent  and  truly 
historical  impress.  The  fidd  of  controreny  s 
here  so  extensive,  and  the  arguments  on  both  sida 
are  so  numerous,  that  we  must  content  ouneha 
in  this  article  with  a  very  few  remarks  on  the  id> 
ject  Genesis  is  a  book  consisting  of  two  coc- 
trasting  parts :  the  first  part  mtrodnces  us  iote 
the  greatest  problems  ai  the  human  mind,  ssti 
as  the  Creation  and  the  fall  of  man ;  anl  t^t? 
second,  into  the  quiet  solitude  of  a  small  dedSsed 
circle  of  families.  In  the  former,  the  moit  satv 
lime  and  wonderful  events  are  described  vitk 
childlike  simpliciqr ;  whiles  in  the  latter,  on  i^ 
contrary,  the  most  simple  and  common  occurmxtf 
are  interwoven  with  the  sublimest  thoughti  *d 
reflections,  rendering  the  small  family  circle  a 
whole  world  in  history,  and  the  principal  actas 
in  it  prototypes  for  a  whole  nation,  and  for  d 
times.  The  contents  in  general  are  stride 
religious.  Not  the  least  trace  of  mythokvj  ap- 
pears in  it  Consequently  there  are  no  mythia 
statements,  because  whatever  is  mythical  belfftjP 
to  mythology,  and  Genesis  pfaiinly  sbowi  ^ 
very  far  remote  the  Hebrew  mode  of  thinkis^: 
was  from  mythical  poetry,  which  might  \&'k 
found  ample  opportunity  ik  being  brought  ifiS 
play  when  the  writer  began  to  sketch  the  caiir 
times  of  the  Creation.  It  is  true  that  the  mr^ 
rations  are  fhiught  with  wonders.  But  primen) 
wonders,  the  marvellous  deeds  of  God,  an  ^ 
very  subject  of  Genesu.  None  of  these  wonden 
however,  bear  a  fimtastical  impress,  and  there  v 
no  useless  prodigality  of  them.  Thej  sre  a!' 
penetrated  and  connected  by  one  common  lesdtof 
idea,  and  are  all  related  to  the  counsel  of  G(d 
for  the  salvation  of  man.  This  principle  M 
its  lustrous  beams  through  the  whole  of  Genm$: 
therefbre  the  wonders  therein  related  are  as  little 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  invention  and  iixiaginsti<v 
of  man  as  the  whole  plan  of  God  for  banis 
salvation.  Tlie  foundation  of  the  divine  dseo* 
cratical  institution  throws  a  strong  light  npn 
the  early  patriarchal  times ;  the  reality  of  the  cm 
proves  the  reality  fii  the  other,  as  described  is 
Genesis. 

The  separate  accounts  in  Genesis  alsoma&i' 
fest  great  internal  evidence  of  truth  if  we  cIokIt 
examine  them,  lliey  bear  on  their  front  ^ 
most  beautiful  impress  of  truth.  Hie  cotmog^'i 
in  Gknesis  stands  unequalled  among  sD  otbfC 
known  in  the  ancient  wold.  No  mytbdogT' 
no  ancient  philosophy,  has  ever  come  op  to  tbf 
idea  of  a  ereeOion  out  qf  iwtMng.  ^\ 
ancient  systems  end  in  PantiMum,  llataishioi* 
emanation-theory,  ftc.  But  iSbe  fiiUicsl  c»- 
mogony  occnpieB  a  place  of  its  owi^  amI  ^"^ 
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fore  miut  not  be  ranked  among,  or  confounded  i 
with,  any  of  the  ancient  17016018  of  m3rtbo1ogy  or 
philoiopby.  The  my^logical  and  philosophical 
oosroogoniea  may  have  hem  derived  from  toe  Bi- 
blical, as  being  later  depravations  and  miarepre- 
lentations  of  Biblical  truth ;  but  the  omtents  of 
Genesis  cannot,  vice  vertd,  have  been  derived  from 
mythology  or  philosophy.  Moreover,  only  with  the 
Biblical  fundamental  idea  of  the  relation  of  God  to 
his  creatures,  consequently  only  with  the  doctrine 
of  creation  out  of  nothing,  is  it  possible  to  furnish 
an  historical  representation  of  creation.  Every  sys- 
tem deviating  from  this  contains  an  internal  con- 
tradiction against  history,  because  it  necessarily 
substitutes  tilie  idea  of  eternity  for  that  of  time ; 
and  consequently  does  not  admit  of  any  history, 
but  only  of  either  mythology  or  abstract  re- 
flection. The  historicaJ  delineation  also  of  the 
Creation  and  of  the  fall  of  man  does  not  bear 
the  least  national  interest  or  colouring,  but  is  of 
a  truly  universal  nature,  while  every  mythus 
bean  &e  stamp  of  the  national  features  of  the 
nation  and  country  where  it  originated  and  found 
development.  All  mythi  are  subject  to  con- 
tinual development  and  variations,  but  among  the 
Hebrews  the  accounts  in  Gknesis  stand  firm  and 
imrnutable  for  all  times,  without  the  least  thing 
being  added  or  altered  in  them  for  the  purpose 
of  further  development,  even  by  the  New  Testa- 
ment What  a  solid  guarantee  must  there  be 
in  this  foundation  of  all  subsequent  revelations, 
since  it  has  been  admitted  and  maintained  by 
all  generations  with  such  immovable  firmness ! 
The  ancient  heathen  traditions  coincide  in  many 
points  with  the  Biblical  accounts,  and  serve  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  them.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  ancient  traditions  concerning  the 
Deluge  (Gen.  vi.  9),  and  in  the  list  of  nations  in 
the  tenth  chapter ;  for  instance  (Gen.  x.  4),  Tar- 
shish  is  called  the  son  of  Javan.  This  indicates 
that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Tanhish  or  Tar- 
tessus  in  Spain  were  erroneously  considered  to 
be  a  PhoBnician  colony  like  those  of  other  towns 
in  its  neighbourhood,  and  that  they  sprang  from 
Javan,  that  is,  Greece.  That  they  were  of  Greek 
origin  is  clear  irom  the  account  of  Herodotus  (i. 
163).  Also  (ver.  S\  Nimrod,  the  ruler  of  Babel, 
is  called  the  son  oiCtah,  which  is  in  remarkable 
unison  with  the  mythological  tales  concerning 
Bel  and  his  Egyptian  descent  (comp.  Diodor.  Sic. 
i.  28,  81;  Pausan.  iv.  23,  5).  Sid4mo\vo»  is 
mentioned  (ver.  15),  but  not  Tyrue  (comp.  xliz. 
13),  which  arose  only  in  the  time  of  Joshua 
^Josh.  zix.  29);  and  that  Sidon  was  an  older 
town  than  Tyrua^  by  which  it  was  afterwards 
eclipsed,  is  certified  by  a  number  of  ancient 
reports  (comp.  Hengstenberg,  De  Rebue  Tyrio* 
rum,  pp.  0,  7). 

With  the  patriarchal  history  (zii.  sqq.)  begins 
m  historical  sketch  of  a  peculiar  character.  The 
circumstantial  details  in  it  allow  us  to  examine 
more  closely  tiie  historical  character  of  these 
accounts.  The  numerous  descriptions  of  the 
mode  of  life  in  those  days  furnish  us  with  a  very 
vivid  picture.  We  meet  everywhere  a  sublime 
simplicity  quite  worthy  of  patriarchal  life,  and 
never  to  be  found  again  in  later  history.  One 
cannot  suppose  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
in  a  later  period,  estranged  from  ancient  simpli- 
city, to  invent  such  a  picture. 

The  aathmticity  of  the  patriarchal  history 
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could  be  attacked  only  by  analogy,  the  true 
historical  test  of  negative  criticism ;  but  the 
patriarchal  history  has  no  analogy ;  while  a 
great  historical  fact,  the  Mosaical  theocracy 
itself,  might  here  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  Grenesis.  The  theocracy  stands  without 
analogy  in  the  history  of  the  human  race,  and  is, 
nevertheless,  true  above  all  historical  doubt  But 
this  theocracy  cannot  have  entered  into  history 
without  preoaratory  events.  The  facts  which  led 
to  the  introduction  of  tlie  theocracy  are  contained 
in  tiie  accounts  of  Genesis.  Moreover,  this  pre- 
paration of  the  theocracy  could  not  consist  in  the 
ordinary  providential  guidance.  The  race  of 
patriarchs  advances  to  a  marvellous  destination  : 
the  road  also  leading  to  this  destination  must  be 
peculiar  and  extraordinary.  The  opponents  of 
GknesM  forget  that  the  marvellous  events  of 
patriarchal  history  which  offend  them  most,  par- 
take of  that  character  of  the  whole,  by  which 
alone  this  history  becomes  commensurate  and 
possible. 

There  are  also  many  separate  vestiges  warrant- 
ing tiie  antiquity  of  these  traditions,  and  proving 
that  they  were  neither  invented  nor  adorned ;  f<nr 
instance,  Jacob,  the  progenitor  of  the  Israelites, 
u  introduced  not  as  the  firstborn,  which,  if  an 
unhistorical  and  merely  external  exaltation  of 
that  name  had  been  the  aim  of  the  author,  would 
have  been  more  for  this  porpose. 

Neither  the  blemishes  in  the  history  of  Abra- 
ham, nor  the  gross  sins  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
among  whom  even  Levi,  the  progenitor  of  the 
sacerdotal  race,  forms  no  exception,  are  con- 
cealed. 

The  same  author,  whose  moral  principles  are 
so  much  blamed  bj  the  o{^wnents  of  Genesis,  on 
account  of  the  description  given  of  the  life  of 
Jacob,  produces,  in  tne  history  of  Abraham,  a 
picture  of  moral  greatness  which  could  have 
originated  only  in  facts. 

The  faithfulness  of  the  author  manifests  itself 
also  especially  in  the  description  of  the  expe- 
dition of  the  kings  from  Upper  io  Western  Asia ; 
in  his  statements  concerning  the  person  of  Mel- 
chisedek  (Gen.  xiv.);  in  the  circumstantial 
details  given  of  the  incidents  occurring  at  the 
purchase  of  tiie  hereditary  burial-place  (ch. 
xxiii.);  in  the  genealogies  of  Arabian  tribes 
(ch.  XXV.);  in  the  genealogy  of  Edom  (ch. 
xxxvi.) ;  and  in  many  remarkable  details  which 
are  interwoven  with  the  general  accounts.  In  the 
history  of  Joseph  the  patriarchal  history  comes 
into  contact  witn  Egypt;  and  here  the  accounts 
given  by  ancient  classical  writers,  as  well  as  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  frequently  fiimish  some 
splendid  ooDflrmations.  For  instance,  the  account 
given  (xlvii.  13-26)  of  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
Pharaohs  became  proprietors  of  all  the  lands,  with 
the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  the  priests, 
is  confirmed  by  Herodotvs  (ii.  109),  and  by  Dio- 
dorus  Siculos  (i.  73).  The  manner  of  embalming 
described  in  Gien.  1.  entirely  agrees  with  the  de- 
scription of  Herodotus,  ii.  84,  &c.  For  other  data 
of  a  similar  kind,  compare  Hengstenberg  (I>ts 
Bueker  Mo9i$  und  Aegypten,  p.  21,  sq.). 

For  the  important  commentaries  and  writings 
on  Grenesis,  see  the  article  Puitatruch. 

GENNESARETH.    [Cinnsrbth.] 
GENNESARETH,  LAKE  OF.    [Sba.] 
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GENTILES  (D^3  ;  Sept  li9rot)»  a  word  which, 
both  in  the  Hebrew  Goyim,  and  in  the  Anglo- 
Latin  'Gentile/  by  which  we  translate  it, 
means  literally,  <tiie  nations/  It  was  applied 
by  the  Hebrews  to  all  individuals  or  communi- 
ties not  under  the  law — that  is,  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  excepting  the  Jews.  But  in  later 
times  some  small  states,  and  many  individuals, 
embraced  the  law ;  and  they  were  distinguished 
from  the  Gentiles,  as  weU  as  from  the  Jews,  by 
the  name  of  Prosblytbs  (wpotr^Avroi).  In 
some  places  our  authorised  version  has  m  word 
'  Gentiles*  where  the  original  has^'EAXiTrcs,  which 
is  usually  and  properly  rendered  '  Greeks/ 

GEOGRAPHY,  considered  as  a  systematic 
descripdoQ  of  the  earth,  took  its  rise  at  a  much 
later  period  than  other  sciences,  probably  because 
it  is  of  less  essential  necessity  to  man ;  yet  the 
elements  of  the  knowledge  out  of  which  scientific 
geogra{^y  is  constructed  must  have  existed  as 
soon  as  men  turned  their  attention  to  the  earth  on 
which  they  dwelt,  and  found  it  necessary  to 
journey  from  one  part  of  its  surface  to  another. 

Like  most  other  sciences,  geography  owes  its 
elementary  cultivation  as  a  science  to  die  Hellenic 
race,  who,  from  the  mythic  period  of  their  history 
down  to  the  destruction  or  the  Western  empire 
(a.d.  476),  continued  to  prosecute  the  study  with 
more  or  less  system,  and  to  more  or  less  definite 
results ;  yet  it  must  be  added  that  it  is  only  in  a 
qualified  sense  that  the  ancients  may  be  said  to 
nave  known  or  advanced  scientific  geography. 

It  is  the  Hebrews  who  present  us  with  the  earliest 
written  information  of  a  geographical  kind.  In 
the  account  of  creation  mention  is  made  of  a  spot 
called  Eden,  out  of  which  a  river,  after  watermg 
Paradise^  ran,  and '  fiom  thence  it  was  parted,  and 
became  into  four  heads^  (fountains'),  which  sent  forth 
as  many  rivers,  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  Phrat  or 
Euphrates.  Of  these  the  last  is  the  only  stream 
that  is  identified.  Josephus,  on  this  point,  says 
(i4n%.  i.  2),  <  The  garden  was  waterad  by  one 
river  whidi  ran  round  about  the  whole  earth  and 
was  parted  into  four  parts.*  Pison  he  identifies 
with  the  Ganges,  Gihon  with  the  Nile,  Hiddekel 
with  the  Tigris,  and  the  Phrat  with  the  Euphrates. 
The  idea  here  presented  is  that  of  a  vast  circular 

E(the  earth),  with  water,  a  river,  or  the  sea 
w6s  in  Homer,  IL,  xxi.  196)  encircling  it, 
wldch  encircling  bodv  of  water  ran  the  said 
four  rivers.  Such,  whether  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  or  not^  was  the  earliest  con- 
ception entertained  of  the  earth.  Any  attempt  to 
reconcile  such  a  view  with  geogra{^ical  mcts 
must  be  futile.  That  some  such  idea  was  en- 
tertained among  the  Hebrews,  even  at  a  later 
period,  appears  fWnn  the  words  found  in  Ps.  xxiv. 
3, '  He  bath  founded  it  (the  earthy  upon  the  seas, 
and  established  it  upon  the  floods  (see  also  Prov. 
viii.  27);  though  Job  xxvi.  7,  'He  stretcheth 
out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth 
the  earth  upon  nothing  *  (comp.  Job  xxxviii.  4, 6), 
would  seem  to  intimate  that  the  writer  of  that  book 
entertained  superior  notions  on  the  point  lliat, 
however,  the  general  idea  was  that  the  earth 
formed  an  immense  disk  ('  the  circle  of  the 
earth'),  above  which  were  the  substantial  and 
firmly  fixed  heavens,  the  abode  of  God,  while  the 
earth  beneath  was  his  footstool,  appears  from  the 
general  phraseology  employed  in  the  sacred  books, 
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and  may  be  found  specially  exhibitBd  «r  mfad 
in  the  following  passnges : — Isa.  xL  21,  t^;  i^ 
xxxvii.  18;  Ps.  ciL  25.  Of  tfaU  vide  dicab 
expanse  Jerusalem  was  considered  &e  codt 
Esek.  V.  5 :  <  I  have  set  Jerusalem  m  the  nsdtf^ 
tile  nations  and  countries  tiiat  are  nnad  tbs 
her.*  See  the  ensuing  venes.  TWhighUtf 
Armenia  would  appear  to  have  been  tbe  k 
known  to  the  human  family.  Desceodiai  bs 
diese  some  may  have  gone  eastwaid,  ^Am  vtc- 
ward.  The  latter  alone  are  spoken  of  ia  Sof- 
ture.  Coming  south  and  west  the  prageola^ 
the  world  first  became  acquainted  with  tfae  ^ 
tries  Iving  between  the  Euphrates  and  fiiet^ 
roughly  termed  Mesopotamia,  whence  ffa?  i^ 
vanced  still  more  south  and  west  into  Abb  t 
Syria,  Arabia,  Canaan,  and  Egypt  thmrn 
the  chief  countries  with  wluch  the  noa 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  possessed  an  ac^ot 
ance:  yet  if  the  national  genealogical  taUe  to 
in  Gen.  x.  is  to  be  referred  to  the  early  p0< 
which  its  position  in  the  Bible  gives  it,  k  vai 
appear  that  the  geographical  knowledge  d\ 
Hebrews  was,  even  before  the  flood,  &r  nee' 
tensive^  embracing  even  '  the  iales  of  tibe  G^n 
Winer  (Handworterb^  note  to  art.  <  Eide'>W 
ever,  with  otiiers,  denies  its  historical  value,  iri 
certainly  other  parts  of  Scripture  by  no  b* 
warrant  us  in  ascribing  to  the  Hebrews,  htSm^ 
Babylonish  captivitv,  a  wider  range  of  kaoiWf 
than  we  have  indicated  above.  TUs  uSi* 
calamity  had  the  eflect  of  enlarging  the  co^' 
their  knowledge  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  of  o^ 
their  knowledge  of  Anyria,  Media,  sod  fii^ 
Ionia  more  minute  and  defiiiite.  It  was  t»  te 
neighbours  the  Phoenicians  that  the  kvte 
owed  most  of  their  geographical  knowledge.  T» 
commercial  people  must  have  early  aeqaai^' 
superficial  acquaintance  with  remote  nftt 
while  engaged  m  their  maritime  caBomaaH^ 
peditions.  The  knowledge  they  broagbtbe^* 
Palestine  would  spread  b^ond  dirir  ova  bts^ 
and  reach  the  Hebrews,  though  d>ey  ntj  tf 
have  been  given  to  inquiry  and  study  on  a^ 
of  the  kind ;  nor  is  it  safe  to  attempt  to  deivt 
how  early  a  period  some  roogfa  notioQi  of  ^i^ 
of  die  Grentiles  may,  by  means  of  the  Fhfl^ 
navigators,  have  been  spread  about  is  the  E^ 
Acceding  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus(SIIM> 
4.  36),  the  Egyj^ans  had  in  circulatiflD  wbo$ 
on  geography.  Their  king  Seauatiis  may  hate  U 
maps  (SehoL  ad  ApoU.  Rkod.  iv.  293;  G«fiA 
Oriff.  det  Loix,  ii.  227^  though  probaUT  v 
first  attempt  to  form  a  map  (tibat  is,  a  vi^ 
catalogue  of  places,  with  somethiog  1^  ^ 
relative  positions  and  distances  roughly  guf^ 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  men  whom  Josfaot  (M 
xviii.J  sent  with  orders  to  *  go  thioogb  thekjj 
and  describe  it  ;*  and  the  men  '  went  andia^ 
through  the  land  *  and  described  it  by  dtia  i* 
seven  parts  in  a  book. 

At  a  later  period,  it  is  nnquertionaUe  tfatf  * 
Hebrews  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  nortfr^ 
and  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  east,  and  eroi  ^  * 
north  of  Asia  (Eidc  xxvii;  Isa.  li.  37>  f* 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees  the  Jews  cnteied  i^ 
relations  of  a  mercantile  and  political  ebia^ 
which  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  «>'^* 
made  them  better  acquainted  with  JbisJw 
Greece,  and  Italy.  In  the  time  eoAiaad  hy» 
New  Testament  history  diey  mivt  iisre  bM> 
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widely  acquainted  with  the  then  known  world, 
since  colonies  and  individuals  of  their  nation 
were  spread  over  nearly  the  entire  surface  covered 
hy  ancient  civilization,  and  identified  with  the 
Roman  empire.  The  occasional,  if  not  periodical, 
return  of  the  Jews  thus  scattered  abroad,  or  at 
least  the  relations  which  they  would  sustain  with 
tiieir  mother  country,  must  have  greatly  widened, 
and  made  less  inaccurate^  the  knowledge  enter* 
taiued  in  Palestine  of  other  parts  of  tl^  world. 
Accordingly  we  read  (Acts  ii.  5,  sq.)  that,  at  the 
etTuaion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
^  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews  out  of 
every  nation  under  heaven.*  See  the  enumeration 
of  the  countries  whence  they  came  in  the  context 
For  a  knowledge  of  the  commercial  enterprises  of 
the  Phcenicians  consult  Leroy,  Mem,  de  FAcad. 
des  Inscr.  xxxviii.  542;  Bahr,  Excurt,  ad  Herod. 
ii.  667.  Information  on  the  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  Hebrews  may  be  found  in  Huet,  in 
Ugolini^s  The9aunu  Antiq.  Sacrcurum,  vii.  244 ; 
d'AjDville,  Memoiret  de  VAcad.  dee  Inter,  xzz.  83 ; 
Bredow's  Uniereuch.  vber  Qeech,  und  Geogr, 
ii.  263;  Beliennanuj  BibL  Erdbetchr.  i.  143; 
Zeiine*s  Erdaneichten^  p.  2.  On  the  history  of 
geo^aphy  among  the  ancients  the  following 
works  also  may  be  consulted  :  Bangondy,  Eeeai 
9ur  FHistoire  de  ta  Geog.  Paris,  1765;  Blair, 
History  of  the  Rite  and  Progrett  of  Geography , 
London,  1784;  Sprengel,  Getchickte  der  Wich' 
tigtten  Geogr.  Entdeckung,  Halle,  1792 ;  Ukert, 
Geogr,  der  Griechen  und  Romer,  1816;  For- 
biger,  Handbuck  der  AUen  Geogr,,  Leips.  1842 ; 
as  well  as  the  standard  works  of  Ritter  and  Man* 
nert.  Among  the  older  works,  Reland^s  Palestine 
{Palttatina  ex  Monumentit  Vet.  ilkutrata.  No- 
rimbergae,  1716)  continues  to  hold  a  distinguished 
place.  Reland  was  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
and  ecclesiastical  history  at  Utrecht,  and  died  in 
1718.  There  have  been  several  editions  of  his  work. 
It  is  divided  into  three  books :  the  first  treats  of 
the  names,  situations,  boundaries,  divisions,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  plains  of  Palestine ;  the  second, 
of  the  distances  of  the  principal  places ;  and  the 
third,  of  the  cities  and  villages.  His  diligence  in 
^massing  information  is  very  great  Maps,  tables, 
md  engravings  of  coins,  enrich  the  work.  It 
is  reprinted  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Ugolini's 
;reat  work.  Thesaurus  Antiq,  Sacrarum.  Much 
raluable^  accurate,  and  interesting  information, 
)rought  down  to  a  recent  date,  may  be  found 
u  Kitto*8  Pictorial  History  of  Palestine,  1841. 

Among  the  maps  of  Palestine  the  following 
Icserve  special  mention :-— that  of  Montanus,  in 
lis  Antiquitates  Judaiae,  1572;  La  Palestine, 
lar  d'Anville,  1784 ;  CarU  Physique  et  Polv- 
iqtte  de  la  Syrie,  uar  C.  Paultre,  Paris,  1803 ; 
^aldstina,  von  Reicoaidt;  Carte  Topographique 
Ee  I'Egypte  et  de  tdusieurs  pays  limiirophes, 
evee  pendant  V Expedition  de  VArmee  Fran^aise, 
onstruite  par  Jacotin.  This  author  accompanied 
<f  apoleon  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the  ca- 
lacity  of  geographical  engineer.  He  was  aided 
•y  other  officers  of  tlie  army.  Robinson  says  it 
is  valuable  only  in  the  parts  actually  visited  by 
rie  French  engineers,  namely,  along  the  coast  as 
ir  as  to  Akka,  the  region  of  Maxareth,  and  around 
lount  Tabor.  The  other  parts  are  worthless, 
eing  apparently  mere  fiuicy  sketches*  {Palest, 
*ref.  p.  xi.).  Karte  von  Syrien,  von  H.  Berghaus, 
»otha,  1835;  of  which  Raumer  (Paldstina,  2nd 
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edit  p.  18)  speaks  in  favourable  terms.  The  Illu- 
minated Atlas  of  Scripture  Geography,  by  W. 
Hughes,  Lond.  1840,  is  a  useful  work.  The  stu- 
dent would  do  well  to  consult  the  maps  in  Robin- 
son*8  Palestine, 

Among  &e  original  sourcet  of  our  knowledge 
of  biblical  geography  stands  first  and  chief  ^ 
Bible  itself.  The  value  of  the  Bible  in  this  respect 
is  incomparable,  and  altogether  peculiar,  not  only 
because  it  contains  the  earliest  authentic  history 
in  the  world,  but  because  its  statements  are  more 
minute  and  more  accurate  than  can  be  found  in 
other  ancient  authorities.  The  testimony  of 
Oriental  travellers  on  this  point,  whether  direct 
or  indirect,  is  full  and  unanimous.  The  more 
we  have  come  to  know,  by  actual  inspection,  of  the 
countries  and  places  of  which  the  Bible  speaks, 
the  greater  reason  has  there  been  found  to  repose 
confidence  in  the  particulars  which  it  supplies ; 
and  even  to  the  present  day  the  best  itmerary 
through  the  Holy  Land  is  the  Bible,  when  ex- 
pounded and  applied  by  the  aid  of  the  native 
AramsBan  population  (Robinson's  Palestine,  In- 
troduction). If  preference  is  to  be  given  to  any  par- 
ticular parts  of  the  holy  volume,  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  the  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  deserve  special 
mention.  In  the  New  Testament,  it  is  to  some 
extent  a  new  world  that  is  opened  out  before  the 
geographical  student  Certainly,  as  might  be 
expected,  many  places  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  sought  m  vain  in  the  New ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  New  Testament  mentions 
many  hills,  streams,  cities,  and  countries,  not 
presented  in  the  Old.  In  a  similar  way,  places 
which  hold  a  high  importanoe  in  the  one  sink  or 
disappear  in  the  other. 

The  remarks  which  were  made  under  the  head 
Amtxquitxbs,  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
writings  of  Josephus,  are  equally  applicable  in 
the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

Among  the  profane  writers,  Herodotus  mentions 
Palestine,  and  probably  Jerusalem,  which  he 
names  Gadytis  (Herod,  i.  105;  ii.  106, 157,  159; 
iii.  5,  62,  64,  91 ;  iv.  39).  Stiabo  (in  the  time 
of  Augustus)  treats  of  Palestine  in  the  second 
chapter  of  his  sixteenth  book  on  Geography,  min- 
gling together  much  truth  and  much  enor. 
PtolemsBus,  who  died  161  years  after  Christ, 
treats  of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
in  chapters  xv.-xvii.  of  his  fifth  boi^.  Dion 
Cassius  relates  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by 
Pompey  (zxvii.  15-17),  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Titus  Qxi,  4-7^,  the  restoiation  of  the  temple 
by  Hadrian,  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Jews 
under  the  same  emperor  flix.  12-14).  Of  the 
Roman  writeis,  Pliny,  in  his  Natural  History 
(v.  13-19),  treats  of  Syria,  including  Palestine 
and  sup{uies  much  usdul  information.  Tacitua* 
History,  JGrom  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  chapter  of 
the  fifth  book,  also  relates  to  our  subject  He 
hated  both  Jews  and  Christians  (AnnaL  xv.  44), 
and  in  consequence  gave  false  colourings  to  much 
of  what  he  said  relating  to  them  (Hist,  v.  3,  4 ;  ii. 
79 ;  AnnaL  ii.  42 ;  xiL  23).  Some  information 
may  also  be  found  in  Justin  (xxxvi.  2),  in  Sue- 
tonius (Augustus,  93 ;  Claudius,  25,  28;  Vetpa- 
sian,  4,  5;  Titus,  4,  5),  in  Pomponius  Mela 
(i.  2),  and  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  8 ; 
xxiii.  I). 

Among  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  much  service- 
able knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Biblical  geo- 
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graphy  may  be  found  in  the  expository  writings 
of  Theodoret  and  Jerome.  The  most  important 
work,  however,  is  Onomastieon  urbium  et  loeorum 
tacra  Scriptwa^  tea  Uber  de  locis  HebraicUi 
Grace  primum  oh  Euaebio  Ceegarimsiy  deinde 
Latine  acr^tua  ab  Hieronymo,  opera  J.  Bon- 
fterii,  1707.  Living  as  they  did  for  a  ]ong  time 
in  Palestine,  the  writings  both  of  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  possess  peculiar  valuer  which,  however, 
grows  less  as  the  times  of  which  they  speak  recede 
from  their  own. 

Some  Arabian  writers  are  not  without  value. 
We  have  Edrisi,  Geographia  Nubienaiat  Parii^ 
1619;  also  Abulfedai  Tabula  Syrua,  and  his 
Annalea  Mualemici.  Scholtens,  in  his  Index 
Gwgraphkua  in  Viiam  StUadmi,  Lugduni 
Batav.  1732,  has  collected  many  observatiaDs  of 
Arabian  authors  on  Palestine.  See  also  Roseo- 
muller,  Handb,  BibL  Alter,  i.  34 ;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kiinde,  ii.  478. 

Certain  itineraries  or  travelling  guides  are  also 
of  value  as  sources  of  informatioiL  These  itine- 
raries are  of  two  kinds:  1.  Itineraria  aeripta; 
2.  Itineraria  picta.  The  last  borrowed  assist- 
ance from  the  art  of  drawing,  and  seem  to  have 
existed  in  earlier  times  under  the  Greek  name  of 
xlva^  y€«typ<upiK6s  (Stiabo,  i.  p.  7 ;  Ptol.  i.  6, 20), 
or  simply  rlya^  (Strabo,  ii.  pp.  87, 90),  or  the  Roman 
designation  of  tabula  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  2 ;  Propert. 
iv.  3.  35):  sometimes  also  the  Greek  word,  in 
Latin  letters,  pinaxj  was  used  (Cassiod.  De  InaL 
Div,  25).  See  Reinganum,  Geachichte  der  Erd 
und  Lander  ahbildungen  der  Alten,  Jena,  1839, 
i.  32.  The  first  class  were  a  kind  of  guide4x>oks 
which  were  designed  chiefly  for  official  purposes, 
and  gave,  without  any  geographical  remarks,  the 
names  oi  places  met  widi  on  certain  roads,  with 
the  distances,  and  the  chief  stopping  places. 
These  are  collected  in  P.  Bertii  Theatrum  Geogr. 
Vet.  (Lugd.  Bat.  1618),  and  in  Vetera  Roman, 
Itinerariaf  curante  P.  Wesselingio  (Amstelod. 
1735).  We  may  specify,  as  of  most  service,  the 
Ittnerarium  Hieroaolymitanum  aeu  BurdufO" 
lenae,  which  belongs  to  the  fourth  century.  It 
was  made  by  a  Christian,  and  gives  the  route 
from  Bordeaux  to  Jerusalem,  and  from  Heraclea 
through  Rome»to  Milan,  with  some  fulness  and 
accuracy,  mentioning  the  smaller  intervening 
places  where  horses  were  changed  (mutationes)  or 
the  night  passed  (mansiones),  with  a  few  scattered 
historical  notices,  and,  so  far  as  Palestine  and 
Jerusalem  ara  concerned,  with  pretty  exact  state- 
ments as  to  the  localities  of  sacred  history.  The 
Itinerarium  Antomni,  which  gives  the  routes 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
has  beep  ascribed  to  the  emperor  Antoninus  him- 
self; but,  though  it  may  have  taken  its  rise  under 
his  patronage,  it  must,  in  its  actual  statei,  be  of 
a  later  date,  since  it  mentions  nlaoes  which  did 
not  exist  till  a  subsequent  period.  Extracts  and 
specimens  may  be  seen  in  Roland's  Palte^ina, 
p.  422,  &C.,  where  also  (p.  421)  may  be  found  a 
specimen  of  tfie  Itineraria  Picta,  executed  in  cop- 
per>plate.  Of  the  Itineraria  Picta  there  is  a 
collection  which,  from  its  first  possessor,  Conrad 
Peutinger  of  Augsburg,  is  commonly  called 
Tabula  Peutingeriana,  and  probably  comes  down 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  Severus,  about  ^.d. 
230.  There  is  no  original  of  it,  but  only  a  trust- 
worthy transcript,  made  by  a  monk  of  the  tfair^ 
teenth  century,  on  twelve  folio  parchment  leaves. 


These  tables  are  a  sort  of  rough  chart  or  nafi. 
describing  to  the  eye  distances  and  dinctio), 
without  regard  to  the  shape  or  site  of  oountxies  or 
the  geographical  position  of  places. 

Of  Sue  works  which  have  appeared  treatlnf 
directly  or  indirectly  on  the  geography  of  Pab- 
tine  from  the  eighth  century  downwaxda,  tbe  lis 
is  far  too  long  to  be  here  admitted,  though  mmj 
of  them  must  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  nlnalie 
as  well  as  original  sources.    The  titles  of  a  fn 
we  shall,  give^  referring  the  reader  to  the  voifa 
before  specified  for  fuller  details  i^Geata  Dei  per 
Francoay  awe  OrientaUumExpeditionnmetn^ 
Franeorvm    HieroaofymUani    Hiatoria,  1611; 
Voyagea  de  ReMn  Bei^aminJUa  de  Jem  de  T^ 
deUy  par  Baratier,  Amsteid.  1734;  Ehaaa)» 
Terra  Sanctm  Hiatorieoj  auctore  F.  QuaRsmio. 
olim  T.  S.  Pnesule,  Antwerp^  1639;  A  Jotcrwf 
firom  Aleppo  to  Jeruaalem  ai  Eaaier,  1697,  b 
Henry  Maundrell,  sixth  edit.   Oxf.  1740;  T. 
Shaw's  Travela  in  Barbory  and  the  Leve^ 
1738;  R.  Pococke's  Travela  in  the  £a<i,  n4o: 
Voyagea  en  Syrie  et  en  Egypte,  par  Vohvyi 
4th  edit,   1807, — an  interesting  and  acciua& 
work,  notwithstanding  the  peculiar  o^nmooi  d 
the  writer;  TYavela  in  varioua  countriet  of Ei- 
rope,  Asia,  and  Africa,  by  £.  D.  Clarke,  4il)dK 
Lond.    1818;    Seetzen,  in  Zach's  M(mt£k)»' 
Corretpondenz,  1808 :  Burckhardt  says  of  \k 
that  he  was  the  most  indefatigable  travellff  tbi 
ever  visited  Syria ;    Thivela  m  Syria  and  ^ 
Holy  Land,  by  Burckhardt,  Lond.  1822; /i^^ 
fahrten  in  Morgenlande,  von  O.  T.  von  Ricii^x 
Berlin,  1823 ;    JVwfela  m  Palestine,  by  Boct 
ingham,  Lond.  1821 ;  Voyage  de  VArabAt  Pttra. 
par  L£<ni  de  Laborde,  Paris,  1 830. 

With  the  publication  of  Robinson**  Bt^^' 
Reaearchea  m  Palestine  (London,  1841),  a  o^^ 
era  in  some  sort  may  be  said  to  have  comxDeQC''^ 
in  Biblical  geography.  We  do  not  allude  to  t: 
preparation  of  mind  which  the  author  carri^  i!^ 
the  personal  inquiries  and  observations  wfaicii " 
maae  in  the  Holy  Land,  nor  to  the  accurarr  *'' 
which  he  both  conducted  and  recorded  biA  in(^ 
tigations,  so  much  as  to  the  principle  on  wbicb : 
was,  by  the  course  of  his  researches^  led  to  i^* 
and  on  the  recognition  of  which  his  valoable  vi^ 
is  constructed,  namely,  the  pceference  which  ^ 
has  wisely  given  to  popular  tnditian,  in  regsni  t 
localities  and  facia,  over  the  monkish  kgends  dsi 
prevailed  before  his  visit  He  lays  it  dovna»^ 
general  principle  (i.  374)  <  that  all  ecclena^ 
tradition  respecting  the  ancient  places  io  as^ 
around  Jerumlem  and  throughout  P^estioe  i.*  '< 
no  value,  except  so  for  as  it  is  supported  bj  ci^ 
cumstances  known  to  us  from  the  Scrii^or^  ' 
from  other  contemporary  history.'  The  effect^ 
superstition  has  been  the  creation  and  txauaai^ 
of  a  vast  mass  of  false  and  legendary  matt^ 
which  has  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  socock^ 
travellers.  <  j£ven  within  the  last  two  catana 
so  far  as  the  convents  and  tiavdlen  in  Ftitsas^ 
are  coDoemed,  I  fear  the  cause  of  Biblical  ^ 
graphy  can  luudly  be  said  to  have  gitady  a^ 
vanced'  (Robin.  P»w/.  p.  ix.>  'Butthcreiss 
Palestine  anodicr  kind  of  tradition  with  vh<i 
tiie  monasteries  have  had  nothing  to  d<^  and  <^< 
which  they  have  anpaxcntly  in  every  s^  bwvo 
little  or  nothing— 1  mean  the  presafration  of  icr 

ancient  names  of  places  among  the  ocsDino 
people.    Thisistnxly  anatnial  and  oatiretff- 
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dition,  not  dcnvMi  in  uij  degrtc  fitnn  tb«  in- 
fluence of  rorcign  convHili  or  muten,  but  drawn 
in  In  tbe  peuuit  with  hia  mothcr'a  milk,  and 
d«{il;  Mated  in  the  geniat  of  the  Semitic  lui- 
Ituage  '  (Robin.  PalaiL  i.  376).  After  remarking 
that  Seetien  and  Burckhardt  liad  pointed  out  a 
better  coune  by  Keking  infortnaticn  among  the 
Arab  peaiantry,  RobinNm  >a;i  be  adopted  two 
princi]ilei  in  hia  eiamination  uf  the  Holy  Land  : 
I.  To  avoid  con Uct  with  the  conTenU,  to  exa- 
mine with  the  Scriphiiei  Id  hii  handa,  and  to 
apply  for  information  wlely  to  the  natire  Arab 
poiuilation ;  3.  To  IcdTc  the  beaten  track,  and 
direct  attention  to  the  leait  viailed  portico*  of  tlie 
cfluiitiy  (i.  377).  Three  periwia  of  foreign  tra- 
dition hare  had  an  influence  in  cormpting  our 
knowledge  of  (he  geography  of  Palemme.  The 
iint  falli  about  ).d.  333,  when  the  Influence  of 
Conatantine,  Helena,  and  their  like,  fcave  riie  to 
much  topographical  (alaehood.  The  Onomoftiiwn 
of  Buaebina  and  the  Jeriualtm  Itinerary  are  a 
record  and  a  ipecimen  of  thii  period.  The 
•econd  it  the  age  of  the  Cruaadea  in  the  twelflh 
and  Uiitteenth  centnriei ;  the  tradition  of  which 
ia  h^nt  registered  in  the  tract  of  Brocardiu  about 
A.n.  1283.  The  third  period  occura  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  aeroileento  century,  when  the 
io)um«  of  Quareamiua  exhibit  in  full  tbe  atate 
of  the  trnditEoD  thm  current  in  the  coiTenti,  the 
great  lonrcc  from  which  moK  EuropeaD  travellera 
havedrawn  their  infomiatian.  Dunng  theae  three 
period*  the  light  of  truth  gradually  became  dim, 
and  wa*  at  lengtli  oIt«n  quenched  in  darknraa.  The 
Onomatliam,  howerer,  with  all  iti  defect*  and 
wrung  bypotheiea,  ha*  yet  preaerred  much  of  the 
tradition  of  the  common  people,  and  contain* 
many  nama  of  placea  never  rince  discorered, 
lliougfa  itill  eiiatmg;  while  the  few  page*  of 
Broi^irdua  are  worth  more,  in  a  topographical 
mpect,  than  the  unwieldy  folio*  of  Quaromlua 
(RulJiBact^  Pre/oiw).— J..R.  B. 

GEPHEN  (</i«Xo.)-    [ViwB.] 

GERAH  (ni]  ;  Sept  iBo\6i),  the  mullat 
piece  of  money  among  the  Hebrew*.  Twenty 
ruaile  a  tbekel ;  one  of  them  would  tberefure  lie 
Hurth  three  halftienc^  aceoiding  to  the  present 
^alue  oTnlver  (Exwl  ixi.  13). 

GEHAR  (Til ;  Sept  Ttpif),  a  loon  and  di» 
rict  on  tlie  ■outbetmnoat  boiden  of  Paleatine, 
n  Ihe  country  of  tbe  Philiitino,  and  not  far 
rom  Gata.  It  wa*  Ti*ited  by  Abraham  after 
he  dcitruction  of  Sodom  (Oen.  IK.  l\  and  b; 
saac  when  tbete  wa*  a  dearth  in  tbe  ra*t  of 
::aiuan  (Oen.  nn.  1).  The  incidenta  of  their 
njourn  ahow  that  the  cliatrict  waa  rery  fertile.  It 
t-aa  Iheaeat  of  the  GntPhiliatine  kingdom  we  resd 
r,  and  garenametoit  The  intercour*e,difl>T- 
ncea^  and  alliancea  of  the  Hebrew  father*  with  the 
ing  and  people  of  Gent  form  a  yery  curioiu  and 
nteTeating  pntim  of  patnarohal  hiitory.  It  waa 
till  an  important  place  in  later  time*,  a*  we  may 
;a.ther  from  1  Chron.  kit.  13,  li.  Accuiding  to 
tte  ancient  account*  Oetar  lay  in  or  near  a  Talley, 
rtiich  appear*  to  be  m  odier  than  the  grmt  Wady 
ih^ah  (or  one  oT  the  branche*  of  it),  Oiat 
(Tme*  down  Iram  Becnheba ;  beaidei  we  know 
hat  it  wa*  in  tbe  land  of  the  Philiatine*,  and  that 
:  waa  r»t  Ku  fnim  Beenheha  when  laaac  rended 
i«n«(Gen.iiri.  1,30,33;  JftW;  comp.ii.l> 
'be  name  ceutiDuml  toasiil  (peiliap*  a*  a  matter 
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of  tradilion)  for  aeveral  cenluriet  aft«r  the  Chri*- 
lian  eta.  Euiebiii*  and  Jerome  (Ononuut.  *.  v. 
Oerar)  place  it  twenty-iive  Roman  mile*  aoulh- 
ward  from  Eleutheropolia ;  and  Soiomen  (Hi$l. 
Ecclet.  ri.  33;  ii.  17)  reporta  that  a  large  and 
celebrated  monaatery  itood  there  near  a  winter 
tonait.  The  abbot  SiUinu*  resided  there  to- 
waida  the  Bid  of  the  fourth  century,  and  the  name 
of  Harcion,  biahop  of  Gersr,  appean  among  the 
aignaturea  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  A.n, 
4S1.  Tbe  name  aeema  to  have  been  afterwaitia 
lott,  and  Dr.  Robinaon  waA  unable  to  discover 
any  tracea  of  it  in  tbe  locality ;  but  it  is  tn  be 
booed  that  some  potnble  remaina  of  the  eoDTent 
henefter  aanst  in  rtcorering  the  knowledge 


oftbeiii 


GERASA,  now  JaRkSB  (not  named  in  the 
Bible),  wa*  in  the  Decapoli*,  and  formed  tbe  cHstem 
boundary  of  Pema.  It  lay  on  elevated  ground, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  in  68=  IV  —  31°  iV. 
Its  inhabitant  were  mostly  heathen  (Joseph.  De 
BtU.  Jud.  iii.  3.  3 ;  camp.  iv.  9.  1 ;  ii.  18.  0; 
Antiq.Tiu- 15.  A).  Origoi  apeaka  of  it  aa  a  city  of 
Arabia  {Tipaait  rqr  'ApoBlai  iirrlr  irilAit),  which 
arose  fram  the  (act  that  it  wa*  a  botder  city  of 
Pema,  and  lay  next  to  Arabia.  AlUr  the  Roman 
conquat*  in  the  Eait,  the  country  in  which 
Gerasa  lies  became  one  of  their  favourite  colonio, 
and  ten  principal  cities  were  built  on  the  east 
of  Ote  Jordan,  giving  the  name  of  Decapoli* 
to  the  land  in  which  they  stood.  Gerasa  was  one, 
but  not  tbe  greatest  of  these.  The  place  *a» 
taken  by  Itorm  by  Alexander  JaiuiKui,  who  waa 
actuated  by  a  deiire  of  gaining  a  large  tretuure 
(Joseph.  De  Bett.  Jtid.  i.  4.  8;  Antiq.viM  3.  3). 
Alexander  died  near  it  while  besieging  Kegaba 


(.^ntt;.  XT.  5).  Before  the  place  had  lime  to 
recover  from  this  calamity,  it  wa*  included 
among  the  number  of  thoae  citie*  which  wen 
burnt  hj  the  enraged  Jeva  in  their  vengeance  on 
the  Syrians,  and  on  Ihe  Roman  power  generally, 
for  tbe  maasacre  of  a  numbs  of  their  nation  at 
Cnarea  (Joseph.  DeBttt.  J«d.  ii.  IS.  1).  A  ter- 
rible revenge  wa*  taken  by  other  citie*,  bolGeiasa 
i*  honourably  excepted  (Z)e  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18.  5). 
Annius,  general  under  Vespasian,  took  tbe  city  ; 
'after which  be  set  fln^  to  their  bouM*,'  'and  what 
was  lemuning  wa*  all  burnt  down '  (i>e  BtU. 
Jud.  iv.  9.  1).  Gibbon  enumerates  this  city 
among  the  line  of  fortresKs  from  Bcara  to  Petia, 
which  formed  the  trontiet  of  the  Syrian  pcoTince* 
3c3 
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in  the  lower  empire.  Baldwin  II.  of  Jenualeni 
destroyed  its  castle  in  the  year  1132  (Will  Tyr. 
p.  825 ;  Histor.  HieroaoL  p.  615).  This  was  the 
native  place  of  Nicomachus  Gerasenus.  Coins  of 
Gerasa  may  be  seen  in  Eckhel  (Num,  Vet,  iii.  350). 
Its  ruins  were  first  discovered  by^Seetxen,  ana 
have  often  been  subsequently  visited.  They  have 
been  pronounced  superior  to  those  of  Palmyra. 

On  approaching  Gerasa  on  the  southern  side, 
Buckingham  first  saw  a  triumphal  gateway, 
nearly  entire,  which  was  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
Within  this  gateway,  on  the  left,  he  observed  a 
fine  naumachia  for  the  exhibition  of  sea-fights, 
the  channels  for  filling  which  with  water  were 
still  visible.  Com  was  growing  near  it  Passing 
on  amid  heaps  of  ruined  fragments,  he  came  to  a 
second  gateway.  Entering  the  city  through  this 
its  southern  gate,  he  came  into  a  Urge  and  beau- 
tiful circular  colonnade  cf  the  Ionic  order,  having 
passed  a  peripteral  temple,  above  which  on  the 
left  was  an  open  theaitre.  A  long  avenue  of 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  led  through  tiie 
whole  length  of  the  city.  Climbing  over  huge 
masses  of  Allien  columns  and  masonry,  he  noticed 
four  columns  on  each  side  of  the  way  of  much 
greater  sixe  and  height  than  the  rest  Beyond 
this  he  came  to  a  square,  apparently  once  lined 
on  both  sides  by  an  avenue  of  columns.  He 
afterwards  came  to  a  portion  of  a  semi-circular 
temple.  Al>roken  altar  was  near  the  ruins,  on 
which  was  made  out  the  name  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius.  Beyond  this  again  were  temples,  colon- 
nades, theaitres,  bridges,  aqueducts,  &c.  These 
remarks  will  give  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  of 
these  ruins,  particularly  when  we  add  that  die 
northern  exit  is  a  mile  apart  from  the  southern 
entrance.  A  necropolis  lies  not  far  from  the 
northern  wall,  in  which  were  found  nearly  a 
hundred  sculptured  sarcophagi  above  ground, 
having  the  appearance  of  having  been  ransacked 
for  treasure.  Near  the  necropolis  were  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  temple.  The  city  stood  on  the 
facing  slopes  of  two  opposite  hills,  but,  from  fiie 
neighbounng  heights,  it  appears  to  be  seated  in 
the  hollow  of  a  deep  valley,  encircled  on  all  sides 
by  lofty  and  verdant  mountains.  Near  this  spot 
is  the  modem  village  of  Aioode.  Some  inscrip- 
tions found  on  the  ruins  may  be  seen  in  Buck- 
ingham's Travels  in  PalettmSy  p.  405. — J.  R.  B. 

GERGESENES.     [Gadara.] 

GERIZlBi,  MOUNT.    [Ebal  and   Gbri- 

UM.] 

GERSHOM  (C^i  a  stranger  here;  FiifHrdfA), 
one  of  the  two  sons  (the  other  was  Eliexer)  who  were 
bom  to  Moses  in  the  land  of  Midian  by  Zipporah 
(Exod.  ii.  22 ;  xviii.  4).  These  sons  of  the  great 
lawgiver  held  no  other  rank  than  that  of  simple 
Levites,  while  the  sons  of  their  uncle  Aaron 
enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  the  priesthood 
(1  Chron.  xxiii.  14).  The  glory  of  being  the 
children  of  such  a  father  doubtless  availed  them 
more  than  the  highest  dignities ;  but  we  must 
nevertheless  admire  the  rare  disinterestedness  of 
Moses  in  making  no  public  |m)vision — as  he 
might  so  easily  have  done — for  his  own  children. 

GERSHON  (fitShif  baniaher;  Sept  IV<r<^), 
eldest  son  of  the  patriarch  Levi,  bom  in  Canaan 
before  the  going  down  into  Egypt  He  is  only 
known  from  his  name  having  bem  given  to  one 
of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Levitical  tribe. 
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The  office  of  the  Gershooites,  during^ 
in  the  wilderness,  was  to  carry  the  ftSknA  rm- 
tains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  their  plan  is  tti 
camp  was  west  of  die  tabernacle  (Geo.  ^ U, 
Exod.  vi.  16 ;  Num.  iii.  17). 

GESHEM  (t^J,  earaue;  Sept  1V^),« 
of  the  enemies  of  the  Jews  uxulcr  Nc^ksb^ 
(Neh.  vi.  6).  He  was  probably  a  Ssmactn. 
although  on  some  account  or  other  designated  a 
Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19),  and  seems  to  bs«  bea 
a  subaltern  officer  at  Jerusalem.  He  of^ioKd  6* 
designs  of  the  Jewish  governor,  talking  rf  th« 
as  seditious,  and  turning  them  into  iidk«k 
Eventually  he  took  part  in  the  plots  of  Tstafe 
against  &e  life  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iL  I9i  n 
2-9),  about  B.C.  445. 

GESHUR  (y^)  ;  Sept.  r«<iro^),adisiBdi 
Syria  (2 Sam.  xv.  8 ;  1  Oiron.  ii.  23>  wted^ 
joined,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Josdan,  theDote 
border  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  and  lay  bert« 
Mount  Hermon,  Bfaachah,  and  Basban  (D» 
iii.  13,  14 ;  Josh.  xii.  5).  According  to » 
boundaries  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  d^ud* 
Moses,  Geshur  would  have  formed  pait  of  it;  ^ 
in  Josh.  xiii.  2, 13,  it  bstated  that  the  Iswfi* 
had  expelled  neither  the  Ge^urites  nor  the  )t» 
chalhites,  but  dwelt  together  with  them.  tW 
the  Hebrews  did  not  afterwards  permancndj  i* 
due  Geshur  appears  from  the  circuroitsii««f 
in  David's  timcL  this  district  had  a  king  «f  <> 
own,  called  Talmai,  whose  danghtv,  Mao*^ 
was  one  of  the  wives  of  David  (2  Sam.  iii  h 
She  was  the  mother  of  Absalom,  who  took  r^ 
with  his  grandfather  after  the  murds  of  Abb* 
and  remiuned  three  years  in  Geshur  (2  Ssb.  x% 
37 :  XV.  8).  The  word  Geshur  sign^  a  ^ 
and  coiTC^Mmds  with  the  Arabic  Jisr,asd  is  » 

same  region  where,  according  to  the  •**'*^ 
we  must  fix  Geshur,  between  Mount  HcniK»<>^ 
the  lake  of  Tiborias,  there  still  exists  ansBos^ 
stone  bridge  over  the  upper  Jordan,  calW  ^» 
Beni-Jakub,  or  'the  bridge  of  the  chilto' 
Jacob,'  t.  e.  the  Israelites.  (See  a  figuw  rfj" 
bridge  in  No.  176.)  The  ancient  comma* 
route  to  and  from  Damascus  and  the  East  itf' 
to  have  lain  in  this  direction  in  the  most  ino* 
times  (Gen.  xxxviL  25);  and  hence  the  p* 
bility  tUt  there  was  even  then  a  bridge  ore  » 
river,  which  (in  times  when  bridges  were  i«* 
gave  its  name  to  the  adjacent  district 

GESHURITES,  GESHURI;  I.  The  id^ 
bitants  of  the  above  region  [Gbshc«].  ^} 
people  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  near  the  I^ 
tines  (Josh.  xiii.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xxvii.  8). 

GETHSEMANE  (rc0intfiar9,seaiiing)Tft* 
the  Hebrew  M},  press,  and  ICJP^,  oOf  itf 
press),  the  name  of  a  small  field,  or  gaH^^ 
out  of  Jerusalem,  over  the  bnxik  Kidnn,  ^' 
the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  OUves.  Tkatw^' 
now  pointed,  out  as  the  garden  in  whicksnrl^ 
underwent  his  agony,  occupies  part  of  a  kv«^ 
between  the  brook  and  tlw  foot  of  the  MsobL^ 
correroonds  well  enough  in  situation  apd  (fi^ 
with  all  the  oooditioos  which  the  nanatiTeii^<^ 
It  is  about  fifty  paces  squaic^  and  is  c^doii^ 
a  wall  of  no  great  beignt,  formed  of  loogb  ■* 
stones.   Eight  very  ancient  olive-tress  oovoec^ 

this  encksore^  some  of  wluch  are  of  ^^^ 
site,  and  all  exhibit  tymptooM  of  decay  ele«^ 
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denoting  their  great  age.  The  garden  belongs  to 
one  of  the  monastic  ettablithmenti,  and  much 
care  has  been  taken  to  pfcaerre  the  old  trees  from 
detraction.  Several  young  trees  have  been 
planted  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  have 
diiappeared  (Olin^s  Travelt,  ii,  115).  Dr.  Robin- 
WQ  remarks  that  there  is  nothing  particular  in 
this  plot  to  mark  it  as  the  garden  of  Gethiemane ; 
for  adjacent  to  it  are  many  similar  enclosures, 
and  mimy  olive-trees  equally  old  {Eetearchea,  i. 
346).  This,  however,  can  be  no  ground  for  the 
doubt  as  to  its  identity  which  this  learned  writer 
f  uggests ;  for  it  is  elsewhere  a  matter  of  complaint 
with  him  that  the  sites  of  Scriptural  events  are 
not  thus  left  in  the  simplicity  of  their  natuml 
state,  but  are  overcrowded  with  extraneous  addi- 
tions. Dr.  Robinson  admits  the  probability  that 
this  is  the  site  which  Busebius  and  Jerome  had 
in  view ;  and,  as  no  other  site  is  suggested  as  pre- 
ftrable^  we  may  be  content  to  receive  the  tradi- 
tional indication. 

6EZER  (in ;  Sept  TaCip  and  Tdiapa),  for- 
merly a  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  and  situated 
in  what  became  the  western  part  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  The  Canaanites  were  not  expelled  from 
it  at  the  conquest  (Josh.  x.  33 ;  xvi.  5, 10 ;  Judg. 
i.  29).  It  was,  nevertheless,  assigned  to  the  Levites 
(Josh.  xxL  31).  In  after  times,  having  been,  on 
lome  occasion,  destroyed  by  the  Egyptians,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Solomon. 

GIANTS.  The  English  word  is  derived  im- 
mediately from  the  Latin  gigaa,  which  is  only 
Greek  in  Roman  letters ;  and  7(701  itself  is,  in  all 
likelihood,  made  up  of  yty4aiat  and  7^  or  7^, 
thus  signifying  *  the  earth-bom,^  in  allusion  to 
classic^  table. 

These  beings  of  unusual  height  are  found  in 
the  early  history  of  all  nations,  sometimes  of  a 
purely  human  origin,  but  more  frequently  sup- 
\iosed  to  have  partaken  also,  in  some  way,  of  the 
supernatural  and  the  divine. 

The  Scriptural  history  is  not  without  its  giants. 
The  English  word  has  several  representatives  in 
the  original  Hebrew,  a  consecutive  notice  of 
which  will  lead  us  to  sketch  the  history  of  Bib- 
lical giants. 

1.  In  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have  the  first  mention  of 

giants  (D  v^D^) — '  There  were  giants  in  the  earth 
in  those  days ;  and  also  after  that,  when  the  sons 
of  GKid  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of  men,  and 
tbey  bare  children  to  them,  the  same  became 
mighty  men  which  were  of  old,  men  of  renown.' 
A  somewhat  similar  intercourse  is  made  mention 
of  in  the  second  verse  of  the  same  chapter — '  the 
90Da  of  God  saw  the  daughters  of  men  that  thev 
were  fair,  and  they  took  them  wives  of  all  which 
tbey  chose.^  Wdlbeloved  (in  loe,)  and  others 
translate  and  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to  make 
it  speak  merely  of  *  men  of  violence ;  men  who 
beat  down,  oppressed,  and  plundered  the  weak 
and  defenceless.*  Doubtless  this  is  in  agreement 
with  the  meaning  of  the  original  word.  But  these 
g'umts,  as  in  other  cases,  would  naturally  be  de- 
signated by  a  descriptive  name,  and  great  strength 
is  generally  accompanied  by  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. In  our  judgment  the  bearing  of  the  passage 
obviously  favours  the  conmum  notion  of  giants, 
and  that  the  rather  because  their  origin  is  traced 
to  some  unexplained  coonectioD  with '  the  boos  of 
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God,"  that  is,  with  beings  of  high  endowments,  if 
not  of  a  superior  nature. 

2.  In  Gren.  xiv.  5,  we  meet  with  a  race  termed 
Rephaim  (D^tC&l),  as  settled  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Jordan,  in  Ashteroth-Kamaim,  whom  Gh»> 
dorlaomer  defeated.  Of  this  race  was  Og,  king 
of  Bashan,  who  alone  remained,  in  the  days  of 
Moses  (Deut.  iii.  10),  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Rephaim.  A  passage,  which  is  obviously  from 
a  later  hand,  goes  on  to  say—'  Behold,  his  CQjffm 
(see  Michaelis,  Dathe^  Rosenmiiller)  was  a  coffin 
of  iron ;  is  it  not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children  of 
Anunon  9  nine  cubits  is  its  length  and  four  cubits 
its  breadth,  according  to  the  cubit  of  a  man,*  or 
the  natural  length  of  the  cubit  [Cubit].  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  to  be  enough  to  say  that  Og  was 
'  no  doubt  a  man  of  unusual  stature,  but  we  can- 
not decide  with  accuracy  what  his  stature  was 
from  the  length  of  the  iron  coffin  in  which  he  was 
placed'  (Wellbeloved,  in  loe.).  Whatever  theory 
of  explanation  may  be  adopted,  the  writer  of  the 
passage  clearly  intended  to  s^eak  of  Og  as  a 
giant,  and  one  of  a  race  of  giants  (oomp.  Josh, 
xii.  4 ;  xiii.  12).  This  race  gave  their  name  to 
a  valley  near  Jerusalem,  temuBd  by  the  Seventy, 
If  KOtXJb  rwr  rrriiwy.  In  Job  xxvL  5,  Rephaim 
is  rendered,  in  the  common  version,  '  dead 
things,'  to  Uie  entire  loss  of  the  force  of  the  ori- 
ginal. The  Douay  Bible  gives  the  passage  with 
tru^  as  well  as  spirit,  miudng  it  obviously  refer 
to  ti^e  old  myth  or  the  subjugation  of  the  earth- 
born  by  divine  power: — 'Behold,  the  gyantes 
gnan  under  the  waten,  and  they  that  dwell  with 
3iem.  Hell  is  nsJced  before  them,  and  there  is  no 
covert  to  perdition.' 

3.  The  Anakim  (psy  ^^3  or  D^py).  In  Num. 
xiii.,  the  spies  sent  by  Moses  before  his  army 
to  survey  the  promised  land,  report  among  other 
things — '  The  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the 
land;  and,  moreover,  we  saw  the  children  of 
Anak '  (ver.  28).  This  indirect  mention  of  the 
children  of  Anak  shows  that  they  were  a  well- 
known  gigantic  race.  In  the  33od  and  33rd 
verses  the  statement  is  enhanced, — *  It  is  a  land 
that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants ;  and  all  the  people 
that  we  saw  m  it  are  men  of  great  stature.  And 
there  we  saw  the  giants,  the  sons  of  Anak  which 
came  of  the  giants ;  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight 
as  grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight' 
However  much  of  exaggeration  fear  may  have 
given  to  the  description,  die  passage  seems  beyond 
a  doubt  to  show  toe  writer's  belief  in  a  race  of 
giants  (Deut  ix.  2).  From  Deut.  ii.  10,  it 
appears  diat  the  sise  of  the  Anakim  became  pro- 
verbial, and  was  used  as  a  standard  with  which 
to  compare  others.  In  the  time  of  Moses  they 
dwelt  in  the  environs  of  Hebron  (Josh.  xi.  22). 
They  consisted  of  three  branches  or  clans — *  Ahi- 
man,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai — ^the  children  of  Auak* 
(Num.  xiii.  22).  They  were  destroyed  by  Joshua 
(Josh.  xi.  21)  '  from  the  mountains,  from  He- 
bron, from  Debir,  from  Anab,  and  from  all  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  and  from  all  the  mountains 
of  Israel :  Joshua  destroyed  them  utterly  with 
their  cities.  There  was  none  of  the  Anakim  left 
in  ihe  land  of  the  children  of  Israel :  only  in 
Oasa,  in  Gath,  and  in  A^dod,  there  remained ' 
(Judg.  i.  20 ;  Josh.  xiv.  12). 

4.  From  this  remnant  of  the  Anakim  thus  left 
in  Gath  of,  the  Philistines,  proceeded  the  famoua 
GfOialii  (n^73^  1  Sam.  xvii.  4.    This  giant  is 
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said  to  have  been  in  height  fix  cubits  and  a  span. 
He  challenged  the  army  of  Israel,  and  put  the 
soldiers  in  great  alarm.    The  army  of  the  Phi- 
listines and  that  of  Israel  were,  however,  on  the 
point  of  engaging,  when  David,  the  youngest  son 
of  Jesse,  came  near,  Imnging,  at  the  command  of 
his  father,  a  supply  of  provisions  to  his  three 
eldest  brothers,  who  had  followed  Saul  to  the 
battle ;    and,  becoming  aware  of  the  defiance 
which  had  been  again  just  hurled  at  <  the  armies 
of  the  living  God,*  he  at  once  went  and  presented 
himself  as  a  champion  to  die  king ;  was  <^ered, 
but  refused,  a  coat  f!^  mail ;  and  arming  himself 
solely  with  a  sling,  smote  the  Philistine  in  his 
forehead,  so  that  he  fell  npoo  his  face  to  the  earth, 
and  was  decapitated  by  David  with  his  own 
sword.    A  general  victory  ensued.    This  achieve- 
ment is  ascribed  to  the  divine  aid  (v.  46,  47). 
In  2  Sam.  zxi.  19,  *  Goliath  the  Gitdtet,  the  staff 
of  whose  spear  was  like  a  weaver  s  beam,*  is  said 
to  have  been  slain  by  Elhanan,  a  chief  in  David*s 
army.    This  apparent  contradiction  the  common 
venion  tries  to  get  over  by  inserting  wcnrds  to 
make  this  Goliath  the  brother  of  him  whom  David 
put  to  death.   Winer  (/Tam^iMiriefift.  s.  v.  Goliath) 
supposes  that  the  former  was  a  descendant  of  the 
latter,  bearing  the  same,  perhaps  a  fiunily  name. 
See,  however,  the  parallel  pasiage  in  1  Chron. 
XX.  5.     Other  giants  of  the  Philistines  are  men- 
tioned   in   the   paMage    before    cited,   2  Sam. 
xxi.   16,  sq.,  namely  : — 1.  *  Ishbi-benob,  which 
was  of  the  sons  of  the  giant,  the  weight   of 
whose  spear  weighed  three  hundred  shekels  of 
brass,  he  being  girded  with  a  new  sword,  thought 
to  have  slain   David;  but  Abishai,  the  son  of 
Zeruiah,  succoured  him,  and  smote  the  Philistine 
and  killed  him.*    3.  Saph,  which  was  of  the  sons 
of  the  giant  who  was  slain  by  SibbechaL  3. 'Aman 
of  greatstature,  that  had  on  every  hand  six  fingers 
and  on  every  foot  six  toes,  four  and  twenty  in 
number,  and  he  also  was  bom  to  the  giant ;  and 
when  he  defied  Israel,  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Shi- 
meah,  the  brother  of  David,  slew  him.*     These 
four  were  sons  of  the  giant  in  Gath,  that  is,  pro* 
bably  of  the  Goliath  of  Gath  whom  David  slew 
(1  Kings  XX.  8;  3Sam.  xx.22:  I  Sam.xvii.4). 

5.  Ajnother  race  is  mentioned  in  Deut  ii.  10, 
the  Emim  (D^^tC),  who  dwelt  in  the  country  of 
the  Moabites.  They  are  degcribed  as  a  people 
'  great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims,  which 
were  also  accounted  giants  *  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 

6.  The  Zamxummim  also  (DnDTDT)  (Deut 
xxi.  20),  whose  home  was  in  the  land  of  Ammon 
— 'that  also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants: 
giants  dwelt  therein  of  old  time,  and  the  Am* 
mcHiites  called  them  Zamiummims,  a  people 
great  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims ;  but 
the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  them,  and  they 
(the  Israelites)  succeeded  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead.* 

From  this  enumeration  it  is  clear  that  the 
Scriptures  tell  of  giants  in  the  olden  time,  and  of 
races  of  giants ;  and  that,  though  giants  are  men- 
ti(»ied  as  something  singular  and  consequently  as 
comparatively  rare,  they  appear  to  have  been, 
relatively  to  the  numbers  of^  the  population,  of 
frequent  occurrence.  Whatever  deduction  may 
be  made  for  the  influence  of  the  passions  in  the 
narratives  which  have  passed  under  review ;  and 
though  it  is  true  that  more  than  one  passage  bears 
traces  of  interpolation ;  yet  there  is  evidence  that 


Scriptural  writers  believed  in  gisnls  snd 
giants  as  a  reality. 

lliat  the  primitive  races  of  mmgnsfiy  w- 
passed  others  ui  stature  is  an  opiniaD  vtidi  fab 

ample  support  in  ancient  aathoo  genaBlly;  od 
at  an  early  period  and  under  &voaxabk  anrnt 
stances,  individuals  and  even  tribes  nsy  ksn 
reached  an  unusual  height  and  been  of  otnr 
dinary  strength.  But  many  ^ings  eonca  % 
show  that  the  siae  of  the  race  did  not  thfei* 
terially  from  what  it  is  at  present,  lliis  it  m 
in  the  remains  of  human  bemgs  fomid  in  tools . 
especially  among  the  mummies  of  Egj|l  Ti 
the  same  effect  is  the  siae  of  ancient  amm.  s 
well  as  architectural  dimensions,  and  the  i» 
suies  of  leng&  which  have  been  leoeM  fas 
antiquity.  Ancient  writers  who  are  ikce  fea 
the  influence  of  foble,  are  found  to  give  a  » 
current  testimony.  'Homer,  when  woBi^i 
a  fine  man,  gives  him  four  cubits  in  vai^  ^ 
one  in  breadth ;  Vitruvius  fixes  the  a» 
standard  of  a  man  at  six  Roman  feet ;  Aii^ 
admeasurement  ti^  beds  was  six  feet^  (Idhigft 
CwriontieM  of  Medical  Bxperiemee,  p.  ll> 

That  great  diversity  as  to  height  and  nrp 
vaib  in  the  human  fiunily,  is  wdl  know&  Wli 
the  precise  limits  may  be  within  which  nstiBtti 
worked  in  the  formatioQ  of  man,  it  wouM  be^ 
ficult  to  detennine.  The  account  which  AriMr 
and  others  have  given  both  of  pigmies  «^< 
giants  may  be  safely  treated  as  fidblcs.  Bat  v 
inhabitants  of  nortl^m  latitudes  are  wdl  kar. 
to  be  below  the  ordinary  standard,  many  d  te 
scarcely  exceeding  four  feet ;  while  in  tcmpais 
climates  the  height  of  the  human  race  srcnt* 
firom  four  feet  and  a  half  to  six  feet ;  sad  » 
stances  are  not  wanting  of  persons  who  iixs0< 
eight  or  nine  feet  Some  authors  go  so  far  •>  <* 
and  eighteen,  but  these  assertions  seem  tonSsti 
fossil  hemes  erroneously  attributed  to  man.  H  v 
boldt  says  that  the  Guayaimilists  meamre  ax  ^ 
and  a  half,  and  that  the  Payaguas  are  «^^ 
tall,  while  the  Caribbees  of  Cumana  are  ^ 
guished  by  their  almost  gigantic  siae  from  sH* 
other  nations  he  had  met  with  in  the  New  Wv*^ 
The  Patagonians  were  stated  by  the  S^ 
early  navigators  to  measure  seven  feet  four  isfia 
This  account  appears  to  be  an  exaggcntka :  ^ 
more  recent  travellers— such  as  Btm^uo^ 
Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Falkner-aHnB  W 

their  height  ranges  from  six  to  seven  feA 

Cases  of  great  individual  height  and  tfMI^ 
are  not  seldom  fcmnd,  though  now  and  thai  ^ 
have  been  much  exaggerated.    Tbe  tsDetf  ^ 
sons  of  whom  we  have  a  tmstwoitfay  ntaA  v 
not,  according    to    Haller,    exceed   niae  ^ 
Schreber,  who  has  collected  the  descripCiaB  d  ^ 
principal  modem  giants,  fbund  few  above*** 
feet  and  a  half;  although  he  mentiosM  a  S«v 
peasant  of  eight  feet  Swedish  measort;  sad' 
of  the  guards  of  the  Duke  of  Bnomkk  «» 
eight  feet  six  inches  Dutch.     One  of  ike  b^ 
authenticated  cases  in  modem  times  is  thif  • 
Parsons,  who  was  by  trade  a  blacksnuth,  sad  p 
ter  at  Court  in  the  early  part  of  the  Itth  cesff? 
HakewiU  (Apohffy,  iii.  4.  3).  Fuller  (ITsr** 
Staffiwdshire),  and  Plott  (NmL  Biat,  9^ 
viii.  50)  concur  substantisoly  in  tbeh"  •^^'J 
respecting  him.     He  was  sevea  feet  two  m^ 
and,  on  Ae  authority  of  Puller,  •  b*  •■•^ 
portionable  in  bis  parts,  and  had  strtfgtk  «p* 
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to  his  height,  Talour  to  hia  strength)  temper  to 
his  Yalour ;  so  that  he  disdained  to  do  an  injury 
to  any  single  penon.    He  would  make  nothing 
to  take  two  of  the  tallert  yeomen  of  the  guaids 
under  his  arms  at  once,  and  order  them  as  he 
pleased."    We  have  in  existence  evidence  of  ex- 
traordinary height  in  the  case  of  O'Brien,  who 
was  exhibited  throughout  England  about  the  year 
1784.     His  skeleton,  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  Collie  of  Sui^geons  in  London,  mea- 
sures seven  feet  eleven  inches  in  height    If  we 
allow  two  inches  for  the  softer  parti  of  the  body, 
his  stature  would  be  eight  feet  one  inch.    Other 
instances  of  still  greater  height  are  on  record 
(see  art  *  Giant^*  in  the  Encyckptedia  MelropoU' 
tana) ;  but  some  are  evidently  fsU)ulous,  some  are 
insufficiently  audienticated,  and  othexs  bear  ob- 
vious signs  of  exaggeration.  Nor,  after  all,  is  it  of 
much   consequence  to  what  height  the  human 
frame  may,  m  any  individual  case^  have  ex- 
tended.   There  have  been  monsteis  of  all  kinds ; 
and    height,  without  health,  vigour,  and   cor^ 
responding  strength,  is  only  a  form  of  monstrosity ; 
not  to  sav  that  tbne  are  certain  physical  condi- 
tions of  human  existence  which,  if  they  do  not 
forbid  a  height  so  great  as  some  have  fiibled  o^ 
go  far  to  deprive  any  very  unusual  sise  of  even 
ordinary  strength. 

The  possibility  of  a  race  of  giants  cannot  well 
be  denied.  There  is  a  known  tendency  in  the 
human  frame  to  perpetuate  peculiarities  which 
have  been  once  evolved.  Why  not  extraordinary 
*  procerity*  as  well  as  any  other  f  In  fact,  the 
propagation  of  stature,  whether  high  or  low,  is  a 
phenomenon  which  we  all  see  preiented  daily 
before  our  own  eyes.  Tall  parents  give  birth  to 
tall  children.  The  tallness  is  found  to  remain  in 
families ;  and,  doubtlese,  did  not  circumstances 
intervene  to  reduce  the  stature  by  intermarriage 
with  short  persons,  the  unusual  height  would  be 
I)erpetuated  in  any  given  line.  The  inhabitants 
of  PotMlam,  descended  to  a  great  extent  from  the 
famous  re^ment  of  tall  graiadien  which  Fre- 
derick of  Prussia  took  so  much  pains  to  bring 
together,  are  said  to  be  still  remarkable  for  exceed- 
ing the  average  height  The  family  of  Scaligers 
appears  to  have  been  unusually  tall. 

It  may  also  be  to  some  extent  admitted  that, 
in  the  early  ages,  men  may  have  surpassed  the 
modems  in  sise  and  strength;  so  that  Homer's 
oloi  pw  fipoTol  ^Urlif  may  even  then  have  had 
some  ground,  which  has  certainly  since  his  time 
not  grown  less.  For  there  are  tendencies  in  the 
culture  of  a  high  civilisation  which,  whatever  they 
do  for  the  mind,  can  hardly  fiul  to  reduce  the 
sise  and  lessen  the  strength  of  the  body.  It  is 
a  law  in  ]^ysiology  that  the  exercise  of  any  part 
or  organ  adds  at  once  to  its  sise,  its  vigour,  and 
its  power.  In  early  periods  the  corporeal  frame 
was  in  constant  nlay,  and  in  some  states  received 
especial  care ;  wnile  with  us  the  body  is  dwarfed 
by  comparative  inactivity,  as  well  as  by  insalu- 
brious air  and  food.  The  natural  consequence  is 
a  general  diminution  of  physical  strength,  which, 
by  going  on  for  centuries,  cannot  well  do  otherwise 
than  reduce  the  stature^  and  impur  the  effective- 
ness of  the  race.— J.  R.  B. 

GIBBBTHON  (t^Hf  3 ;  Sept  ro^oA^r),  a 
city  of  the  PhilisthMs,  which  was  included  in  the 
territories  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  44),  and 
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was  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  23^.  It 
was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  m  the 
time  of  Nadab,  king  of  Israel,  who  besieged  it,  and- 
was  slain  under  its  walls  by  Baasha,  one  of  his 
own  officers  (1  Kings  xx.  27 ;  xvi.  15).  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  site. 

GIBEAH  (^y^l ;  Sept  Ta$a£).  There  were 
several  places  of  this  name,  which,  as  before  re- 
marked [Gxba],  is  the  feminine  form  of  the  word 
Gibeah,  and  signifies  a  hiU,  Without  doubt  all 
the  places  so  named  were  situated  upon  hills. 

1.  GxBBAH  OF  BBNJAMiif  is  historically  the 
most  important  of  the  places  bearing  this  name.  It 
is  often  mentioned  in  Scrifiture.  It  was  the  scene 
of  that  abominable  transaction  which  involved  in 
its  consequences  almost  the  entire  extirpation  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Judg.  xix.  14,  sq.).  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Saul,  and  oontinura  to  be 
his  residence  after  he  became  king  (1  Sam.  x.  26 ; 
xL  4  ;  XV.  33 ;  xxiii.  19 ;  xxvi.  1) ;  and  here  was 
the  scene  of  Jonathan's  romantic  exploit  against 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xiv.).  It  was  doubtless 
on  account  of  this  its  intimate  connection  with 
Saul,  that  the  Gibeonites  hanged  up  here  his  seven 
descendants  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6).  Jerome  speaks  of 
Gibeah  as^  in  his  time,  level  with  the  ground 
{Ep,  86,  dbd  Etutoch,),  and  since  then  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  visited  by  travellers  till  re- 
cently. Dr.  Robinson,  who  made  many  valuable 
observations  in  this  neighbourhood,  detected  Gibeah 
in  the  small  and  half-ruined  village  of  Jeba,  which 
lies  upon  a  low,  conical,  or  rather  round  eminence, 
on  the  broad  ridge  which  shelves  down  towards 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  spreads  out  below  the  vil- 
lage in  a  fine  sloping  plain.  The  views  of  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  and  of  the  Eastern 
mountains^  are  here  very  extensive.  Among 
the  ruins  some  large  hewn  stones,  indicatiiijg 
antiquity,  are  occasionally  seen.  This  place  is 
about  five  miles  north  by  east  from  Jerusalem. 

2.  GiBBAH  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  97),  which,  under  the  name  of  Gabaatba, 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  twelve  Roman  miles 
from  Eleutheronolis,  and  state  that  the  grave  of 
the  prophet  Hahakkuk  was  there  to  be  seen.  Dr. 
Robmson  (ResearcheSy  ii.  327)  identifies  it  with 
the  village  of  Jebah,  which  stands  upon  an  iso- 
lated hiU,  in  the  midst  of  Wady-el-Musurr,  about 
ten  miles  south-west  of  Jerusalem. 

3.  GiBBAH  in  Mount  Ephraim,  called  Gibeah 
of  Phineas,  where  the  high-priest  Eleasar,  son  of 
Aaron,  was  buried  by  his  son  Phineas  (Josh, 
xxiv.  33).  The  Onomaaticon  makes  it  five 
Roman  miles  from  Ghiphna,  i/a.  the  road  to  Nea- 
polis  (Shechem) ;  which  was  itself  fifteen  Roman 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robinson  finds  it 
in  a  narrow  valley  called  Wady-el-Jib,  the  Geeb 
of  Maundrell,  lying  just  midway  on  the  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Shechem. 

GIBEON  (fiS^t ;  Sept  To^cu^r),  a  town  cele- 
brated  in  the  Old' Testament,  but  not  mentioned 
m  the  New.  It  was  <  a  great  city,'  as  one  of  the 
royal  cities;  and  to  its  jurisdiction  originally  be- 
longed Beeroth,  Chephirah,  and  Kirjath-jearim 
(Josh.  ix.  1 7 ;  x.  2\  It  is  first  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  deception  practised  by  the  in- 
habitante  upon  Joshua,  by  which,  although  Ca^ 
naanites  (Hivites),  they  induced  the  Jewish  leader 
not  only  to  make  a  league  with  them,  and  to 
spare  their  lives  and  cities,  but  also,  in  their  de- 
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fence,  to  mi^e  war  upon  the  five  kings  by  whom 
tbey  were  besieged.  It  was  in  the  great  battle 
which  followed,  that  <the  sun  stood  still  upon 
Gibeon*  (Josh.  z.  12,1-14).  The  place  afterwards 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Benjamin,  and  became  a  Levitical 
city  (Josh,  xviii.  25 ;  zxi.  17),  where  the  tabernacle 
was  set  up  for  many  years  under  David  and  Solo- 
mon (1  Chron.  zvL  39 ;  xxi.  29 ;  2  Ghron.  L  3\  the 
ark  being  at  the  same  time  at  Jerusalem  (2  Chron. 
i.  4).  It  was  here,  as  being  the  place  of  the  altar, 
that  the  young  Solomon  offered  a  thousand  burnt- 
offerings,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  vision  which 
left  him  the  wisest  of  men  (1  Kings  iii.  4-15 ; 
2  Chron.  i.  3-13).  This  was  the  place  where 
Abner's  challenge  to  Joab  brought  defeat  upon 
himself  and  dea3i  upon  his  brother  Ashael  (2  Sam. 
ii.  12-32),  and  where  Amasa  was  afterwards 
slain  by  Joab  (2  Sam.  zx.  8-12).  None  of  these 
passages  mark  the  site  of  Gibetm ;  but  there  are 
indications  of  it  in  Josephus  (De  Bell,  Jud,  ii. 
19.  I),  who  places  it  fifty  stadia  north-west  from 
Jerusalem ;  and  in  Jerome  (Ep,  86,  ad  Euttoch.) : 
which  leave  little  doubt  that  Oibeon  is  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  place  which  still  bears  the  name  of 
£1-Jib ;  for  Jib,  in  Arabic,  is  merely  a  contraction 
of  the  Hebrew  Gibeon.  The  name  Qabwm  is  in- 
deed mentioned  by  writers  of  the  time  of  the 
Crusades,  as  existing  at  this  spot,  and  among  the 
Arabs  it  then  already  bore  the  name  of  El-Jib, 
under  which  it  is  mentioned  by  Bohaedinn  (  VUa 
Saladin.  p.  243).  Afterwairds  it  was  over- 
looked by  most  travellers  till  the  last  century, 
when  the  attention  of  Pococke  was  again  directed 
to  it. 

El-Jib  is  a  moderatdy  sixed  village,  seated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill,  five  miles  north  by  west  ftom 
Jerusalem.  The  houses  stand  very  irregularly  and 
unevenly,  sometimes  almost  above  one  another. 
They  seem  to  be  chiefly  rooms  in  old  massive  ruins, 
which  have  fallen  down  in  every  direction.  One 
large  building  still  remains,  probably  a  former 
castle  or  tower  of  strength.  Towards  the  east  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  sinks  a  little,  and  here,  a  few  rods 
from  the  village,  just  below  the  top  of  the  ridge 
towards  the  north,  is  a  fine  fountain  of  water.  It 
is  in  a  cave,  excavated  in  and  under  the  high 
rock,  so  as  to  form  a  large  subterranean  reservoir. 
Not  far  below  it,  among  olive-trees,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  open  reservoir,  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  in  breadth. 
It  was  doubtless  designed  to  receive  the  superflu- 
ous waters  of  the  cavern,  and  there  can  be  little 
question  but  that  this  was  *  the  Pool  of  Gibeon  * 
mentioned  in  2  Sam.  ii.  13 ;  and,  in  the  whole,  we 
find  the  *  Gtreat  [or  many]  waters  of  Gibeon  *  of 
Jer.  xli.  12. 

GIBLITES  (D^?| ;  Sept  Bf/8Xioi),  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  district  of  Gebal  in 
Phoenicia,  34*»  V  N.  lat,  35°  42'  E.  long.,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  under  Mount  Le- 
banon. <  The  land  of  the  Giblites,*  with  <  all 
Lebanon,*  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites  by  the 
original  appointment  (Josh.  xiii.  5) ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  &ey  ever  possessed  themselves  of 
it  The  Giblites  are  denoted  by  the  word  ren- 
dered <  stone-squarers '  in  1  Kings  v.  18;  from 
which  it  would  seem  that  they  were  then  subject 
to,  or  in  close  connection  with.  Tyre.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  this  Gebal,  or  the  one  in  Edom, 
is  that  mentioned  in  Ps.  Izzxiii.  7.     But  in 
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Bzdc.  xxvii.  9,  the  Phcsnician  Gth^tsi  sn  ^ 
tinctly  mentimied  as  such,  and  pitlEcaUj  m- 
ployed  i^xm  the  shipping  whick  fcrmcd  de  ^ 
and  strength  of  Tyre. 

Gebal  was  called  ByUos  by  the  GwAi,aA 
sotheSeptuaginthas  ithere.  It  was  sn  ianitet 
place^  and  celebrated  for  the  birth  and  mmi^d 
Adonis,  the  Syrian  Thammua.  Plinv  sod  cis 
Roman  authors  call  it  Gabale  (Hut  M 
V.  20>    The  town  still  subsists  under  the  Bst 

of  JebaiL  It  is  seated  oo  a  rinng  graood  m 
the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  which  b»  i^ 
proaches  close  to  the  coast  It  is  wallsd  «  ^ 
three  sides  towards  die  land,  and  open  m  tev« 
towards  the  sea,  being  perfa^  about  half  s^ 
in  circuit  Widim  die  wall,  which  sen  rf  tb 
age  of  the  Crusades,  the  chief  building  is  laiU 
castle,  which  has  received  modem  repain,  id» 
now  used  as  the  abode  of  the  agha  or  camsMsdai 

There  are  three  or  lour  open  and  kfty  boiUiBp 
belonging  to  die  chief  people  of  die^> 
mosque  with  a  low  minaret,  and  an  old  ttam 
church  of  good  masonry;  butthebonsesgcnoBl 
are  of  poor  constmctian,  and  nearly  half  the  ^ 
within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  the  gankB|i 
die  inhabitants.  The  population  is  estinstrti 
2000.  (Maundrdl's  Journey,  p.  45 ;  But^haii:) 
Syria,  p.  180;  Buckingham's  Anb  TrUrn,} 
455.) 

GIDEON  (fin?,  deBhvymr;  SefL  TM* 

sumamed  Jbrubbaal  or  jKXDBBUHm,  f^ 

Judge  in  Israel,  and  the  fiist  of  them  vhoKb*- 

tory  is  circumstantially  narrated.  He  vif  * 
son  of  Joaah,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  andittHU 

at  Ophrah  in  Oilead  beyond  the  Jordan. 

The  Midianitw,  in  conjunctian  with  the  A» 
lekites  and  other  nomade  tribes,  ianM  ^ 
country  every  year,  at  the  season  of  pnxtaa* 
greatnumben,  with  theirflocks  and  hods.  1^ 
plundered  and  trampled  down  the  fM^  ^ 
vineyards,  and  the  gardens ;  they  matA  Br 
cattle,  and  plundered  man  and  house,  rioOf  > 
the  country,  after  the  vaajmer  which  the  Be^ 
Arabs  practise  at  this  day.  After  Isnel  hsd  bs 
humbled  by  seven  years  of  tlus  trestmolt^ 
Lord  raised  up  a  deliverer  in  the  pen*  * 
Gideon.  He  was  direshing  com  by  itestti^ 
fear  of  its  being  taken  away  by  die  If  idiioi^ 
when  an  angel  of  God  appeared  before  bin, » 
thus  saluted  him  :~<The  Lord  is  with  thie,  ti* 
mighty  man  of  valour/  Gideon  exproH^  «* 
doubt  whedier  God  was  still  widi  a  penk  f^ 
ject  to  such  affliction,  and  was  ansverea  by  ^ 
most  unexpected  commissioii — 'Go  in  tb^ 
might,  and  thou  shalt  save  Israel  from  dw  ^ 
of  die  Midianitf* :  have  not  I  sentdieer  Gi^ 
still  urged,  <  Wherewidi  shall  I  save  Issel?  ^ 
hold  my  family  is  poor  in  Msinssrh)  ss^I^ 
the  least  m  my  fadier^s  house.*  The  'W^ 
widi'  was  answered  by  *  Surely  I  wiU  be^ 
thee.*  He  then  demurred  no  move,  bat  ji^ 
his  hospitality  upon  the  heavenly  staiifi^^ 
however,  ate  nut  of  what  was  set  behn  ba*  "^ 
directing  Gideon  to  lay  it  out  upon  the  loa  v 
upon  an  altar,  it  was  consumed  b^  * '^T^"^' 
fire,  and  the  angel  disappeared.  Assnnahyv' 
his  commission,  Gideon  proceeded  at  oooe  to  «* 
down  the  local  image  and  altar  of  ^'.^ 
when  the  people  would  have  avepgedtla  a»^ 
to  their  false  god,  their  anger  was  arerteatti**' 
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the  addrot  of  his  ikther,  who^  by  dwelling  on  the 
inability  of  Baal  to  avenge  biinielf,  more  than 
insinuated  a  doabt  of  bis  competency  to  protect 
his  followers.  This  was  a  favourite  argument 
among  the  Hebrews  against  idolatry.  It  occurs 
often  in  the  pnnihets,  and  was  seldom  urged  upcm 
idolahrons  IsFaelites  without  some  effect  upon  their 
consciences. 

Oideon  soon  found  occasion  to  act  upon  his 
high  commission.  The  allied  invaders  were  en- 
camped in  the  great  plain  of  Jesreel  or  Esdraelon, 
when  he  blew  the  trumpet,  and  thus  gathered 
round  him  a  daily  increasing  host,  the  summons 
to  arms  which  it  implied  having  been  transmitted 
tlirough  the  northern  tribes  by  special  messengers. 
The  inquietude  connected  with  great  entoprises  is 
more  sensibly  feh  some  da3rs  before  than  at  the 
moment  of  action ;  and  hence  the  two  miraculous 
signs  which,  on  the  two  nights  preceding  the 
march,  were  required  and  given  as  tokens  of  vic- 
tory. The  first  night  a  fleece  was  laid  out  in  the 
middle  of  an  open  threshing-floor,  and  in  the 
morning  it  was  quite  wet,  while  the  soil  was  dry 
all  around.  The  next  night  the  wonder  was  re- 
versed, the  soil  being  wet  and  the  fleece  perfectly 
ilry  (Judg.  vii.). 

Encouraged  by  these  divine  testimonies,  Gideon 
commenced  his  march,  and  advanced  to  the  brook ' 
Haiod,  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel.    He  was  here  at 
the  head  of  32,000  men ;  but,  lest  so  large  a  host 
should  assume  flie  glory  of  the  coming  deliver- 
ance, which  of  right  belonged  to  God  only,  two 
operations,  remanuble  both  in  motive  and  pro- 
cedure, reduced  this  large  host  to  a  mere  handful 
of  men.     First,  by  divine  direction,  proclama- 
tion  was  made  that  all  the  faint-hearted  might 
withdraw;   and  no  fewer  than  22,000  availed 
themselves  of  the  indulgence.    The  remaining 
10,000  were  still  declared  too  numerous :  they 
were  therefore  all  taken  down  to  the  brook,  when 
only  those  who  lapped  the  water  from  their  hands, 
like  active  men  in  hast^  were  reserved  for  the 
enterpise,  while  all  those  who  lay  down  leisurely 
to  dnnk  were  excluded.    The  former  numbered 
no  more  than  300,  and  these  were  the  appointed 
vanquishers  of  the  huge  host  which  covered  the 
great  plain  (Judg.  vii.  1-8). 

The  ovofaeard  relation  of  a  dream,  by  which 
Oideon  was  encouraged  (Judg.  vii.  9-14),  and  the 
remarkable  stratagem,  with  pitchers  and  torches, 
hy  which  he  overcame  (ver.  15-23)^  are  well 
known. 

The  routed  Midianites  fled  towards  the  Jordan, 
but  were  pursued  with  great  slaughter,  the  coun- 
try being  now  roused  in  pursuit  of  the  flying 
oppressor.  The  Ephraimites  rendered  good  ser- 
vice by  seizing  the  lower  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and 
cutting  off  all  wlio  attempted  escape  in  that  di- 
rectiiHi,  while  Gideon  himself  pursued  beyond 
the  river  those  who  escaped  by  the  upper  fords. 
Gideon  crossed  the  Jordan  a  little  below  where  it 
leaves  the  lake  of  G^ennesareth,  in  pursuit  of  the 
Midianitish  princes  Zeba  and  Zalmnnna.  On 
that  side  the  river,  however,  his  victory  was  not 
believed  or  understood,  and  the  people  still  trem- 
bled at  the  very  name  of  the  Midianites.  Hence 
he  could  obtain  no  succour  from  the  places  which 
he  passed,  and  town  after  town  refused  to  supply 
even  victuals  to  his  fatigued  and  hungry,  but 
still  stout-hearted  troop.  He  denounced  ven- 
geance upon  them,  but  postponed  its  execution 


till  his  return ;  and  when  he  did  retum,  with  the 
two  princes  as  his  prisoners,  he  by  no  means  spared 
those  towns*which,  like  Sucooth  and  Penuel,  had 
added  insult  to  injury  (Judg.  viii.  4-17). 

In  those  days  captives  of  distinction  taken  in 
war  were  almost  mvariably  slain.  Zeba  and 
Zalmunna  had  made  up  their  minds  to  this  fate; 
and  yet  it  was  Gideon's  intention  to  have  spared 
them,  till  he  learned  that  they  had  put  to  death 
his  own  brothers  under  the  same  circumstances; 
upon  which,  as  the  avenger  of  their  blood,  he 
slew  the  captives  with  his  own  hand  (Judg.  viii. 
18-21). 

Among  the  fugitives  taken  by  the  Ephraimites 
were  two  distinguished  emirs  of  Midian,  named 
Oreb  and  Zeeb,  whom  they  put  to  death.  They 
took  their  heads  over  to  Gideon,  which  amounted 
to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  leadenhip ;  but  still 
the  always  haughty  and  jealous  Ephraimites 
were  greatly  annoyed  that  they  had  not  in  the 
first  instance  been  summoned  to  the  field ;  and 
serious  consequences  might  have  followed,  but  fbr 
the  tact  of  Gideon  in  speaking  in  a  lowly  spirit 
of  his  own  doings  in  comparison  with  theirs  (Judg. 
vu.  14 ;  vni.  4). 

GKdeon  having  thus  delivered  Israel  from  tlie 
most  afflictive  tyranny  to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
ject since  they  quitted  Egypt,  the  grateful  people, 
and  particultfly  the  northern  tribei,  made  him  an 
offer  of  the  crown  fbr  himself  and  his  sons.  But 
tiie  hero  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  true 
position,  and  with  the  principles  of  the  theocra- 
tical  government^  to  accept  tnis  unguarded  ofler : 
'  I  will  not  rule  over  you,'  he  said,  *  neither  shall 
my  son  rule  over  you :  Jxhovah,  he  ^11  rule 
over  you.^  He  would  only  accept  the  golden 
ear-rings  which  the  victors  had  taken  from  tiie  ears 
of  their  slaughtered  foes  [Ear-rings]  ;  and  a 
cloth  being  n>read  out  to  receive  them,  the  ad- 
miring Israelites  threw  in,  not  only  the  ear-rings, 
but  other  ornaments  of  gold,  including  the  chains 
of  the  royal  camels,  and  added  the  purple  robes 
which  the  slain  monarchs  had  worn,  being  the 
first  indication  of  purple  as  a  royal  colour.  The 
ear-rings  alone  weighed  1700  shekels,  equal  to  74 
pounds  4  ounces,  and  worth,  at  tiie  present  value 
of  gold,  about  3300/.  With  this  *  Gideon  made 
an  ephod,  and  put  it  in  his  city,  even  in  Oplirah ; 
and  all  Israel  went  thither  a  whoring  after  it; 
which  thing  became  a  snare  unto  Gideon  and  to 
his  house.'  An  ephod,  at  least  that  of  the  high- 
priest,  was  an  outer  garment  like  a  sleeveless 
tunic,  to  which  was  attached  the  oracular  breast- 
plate, composed  of  twelve  precious  stones  set  in 
gold,  and  gravoi  with  the  names  of  the  twelve 
tribes.  Another  plainer  description  of  ephod  was 
worn  by  the  common  priests.  The  object  of  Gi- 
deon in  making  an  ephod  with  his  treasure  is  not 
very  clear.  Some  suppose  that  it  was  merely 
designed  as  a  trophy  of^  Israel's  deliverance :  if  so, 
it  was  a  very  strange  one.  It  is  more  probable 
that  as  Gideon  had,  on  his  being  first  called  to  his 
high  mission,  been  instructed  to  build  an  altar 
and  offer  sacrifice  at  this  very  place,  he  conceived 
himself  authorized,  if  not  required,  to  have  there 
a  sacerdotal  establishment — for  at  least  the  tribes 
beyond  the  river — where  sacrifices  might  be  re- 
gularly offered.  In  this  case  the  worship  rendered 
there  was  doubtless  in  honour  of  Jehovah,  but 
was  still,  however  well  intended,  highly  schisma- 
tical  and  irregular.    Even  in  his  lifetime  it  must 
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have  had  the  effect  of  wididrawmg  the  attentioo 
of  the  people  east  of  the  Jordan  fhmi  the  Tabei^ 
nade  at  Shiloh,  and  thus  ao  fu  tended  to  &cili- 
tate  the  step  into  actual  idolatry,  which  was  taken 
soon  after  6ideon*s  death.  The  probability  of 
this  explanation  is  strengdiened  when  we  recollect 
the  schismatical  sacerdotal  establishments  which 
were  formed  by  Micah  on  Mount  Ephraim,  and 
by  the  Danites  at  Laish  (Judg.  zviL  5-13:  xviiL 
29^1> 

The  remainder  of  Gideon's  life  was  peaceable. 
He  had  seventy  sons  by  many  wives,  and  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  after  he  had  <  ruled  Israel  * 
(principally  the  northern  tribes  and  those  beyond 
the  river)  for  forty  years :  b.c.  1249  to  1209.  He 
is  mentioned  in  tiie  discooise  of  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
xil  11),  and  his  name  occurs  in  Heb.  xi.  ii2, 
among  those  of  the  heroes  of  the  £uth. 

1.  OIHON  {\\hi ;  Sept.  Ti^k),  a  fountain  near 
Jerusalem.    The  place  outside  tiie  city  to  which 
the  young  Solomon  was  taken  to  be  anointed  king, 
was  called  Gihon,  but  its  direction  is  not  indi- 
cated (1  Kiogs  i.  33,  38).    SubsequenUy  Kbg 
Heiekiah  <  stopped  the  upper  water-course  [or 
upper  out-flow  of  the  waters]  of  Gihon,  and  brought 
it  straight  down  to  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  David 
(2  Chron.  xxxii.  30 ;  xxxiii.  14).    This  was,  per- 
haps, on  occasion  of  the  approach  of  the  Assyrian 
anny  under  Sennacherib,  when,  to  prevent  the 
besiegers   from    finding    water,   great   numbos 
of  the  people  laboured  with  much  diligence  in 
stopping  the  water  of  the  fountains  without  the 
city,  and  in  particular  of  'the  brook  that  ran 
through  the  midst  of  the  land'  (2  Chron.  xxxii 
3,4).  TheauthorofthebookofSirach(xlviiLl7) 
also  states,  that  <  Hezekiah  brought  water  into  the 
midst  of  the  city ;  be  dug  with  iron  into  the  rock, 
and  built  fountains  for  the  waters.*    The  fountain 
of  GKhon  is  also  mentioned  by  Josephos.   From  a 
comparison  of  these  passages  the  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible  (m  2  Chron.  xxxii^  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  since  confirmed  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(Researches,  i.  313),  that  there  existed  anciently 
a  fountain  of  Gihon,  on  the  west  side  of  the  citv, 
which  was  <  stopped'  or  covered  over  by  Heiekiah, 
and  its  waters  Imm^t  by  subterraneous  channels 
into  the  city.     Before  that  time  it  would  natu- 
rally have  flowed  down  through  the  valley  of 
Gihon,  and  nrobably  formed  the  brook  which  was 
stopped  at  toe  same  time.    'The  fountain  may 
have  been  stopped,  and  its  waters  thus  secured 
very  easily  by  digging  deep  and  erecting  over  it 
one  or    more    vaulted    subterranean    chambers. 
Something  of  the  very  same  kind  is  still  seen  in 
the  fountains  near  Solomon's  pools  beyond  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  water  rises  in  subterranean  cham- 
bers, to  which  diere  is  no  acoeH  except  down  a 
narrow  shaft  like  a  well.    In  this  way  the  waters 
of  Gihra  would  be  withdrawn  ftom  the  enemy 
and  preserved  in  the  city,  in  which  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  distributed  amm^  various  re- 
servoirs and  fountains.'    From  all  theas  circum- 
stances there  seems  little  room  to  doubt  that  an 
open  fountain,  called '  the  fountain  of  Gihon,'  did 
anciently  exist  on  the  west  of  the  city,  the  waten  of 
which  may  still  continue  to  flow  by  subterranean 
channels  down  to  the  ancient  temple^  and  peihuM 
to  Siloam.    This  fountain  was  probably  near  t£e 
present  Upper  Pbol,  in  die  valley  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem.   This  Upper  Pool  is  a  large  tank,  which  is 
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drv  in  sammer,  but  in  tlie  laiBy 

full,  when  its  waten  are  oondoctcd  by  i  anil 
rude  aqueduct  or  channel  to  the  viduty  of  ihe 
Jaffa  Gate,  and  so  to  the  pool  of  Hesebik  vityo 
the  city.  (Gomp.  Rohhisons  Bemanka, i ^ 
512-614.) 

2.  GIHON;  the  name  of  one  of  tbe  mm  W 
Paradise.     [PAKAnzas.] 

GILBOA  (Jgbffi  ;  Sept  rcAjSoW  and  rcX3«\ 
a  mountain  memorable  for  thedeieat  afSaol  bj  (b 
Philistines,  where  his  three  sons  were  ilsis,Bfl 
where  he  himself  died  by  his  own  band  (1  So. 
xxviii.  4 ;  xxxi.  1-^ ; '2  Sam.  L  6-21).  Thits- 
cumstances  of  the  narrative  would  alone  nfia  s 
direct  our  attention  to  the  mountains  which  boood 
the  great  plain  of  Esdiaelon  on  thesoofiHBsitasd 
are  interpiosed  between  it  and  the  Jordan  nDer. 
Here  there  are  a  number  of  ridges,  with  a  gomi 
direction  from  north-west  to  south-east,  scpmi 
by  valleys  running  in  the  same  direction,  t* 
largest  of  these  valleys  is  the  sontberanKHt:  it  it 
broad  deep  plain  about  two  miles  andafaslf  vidi 
and  leading  direct  into  the  Jordan  valley.  Ta 
is  supposed  to  be  distinctively  (for  the  pUio  a 
Esdraelon  is  sometimes  so  called)  the  Valkjf 
Jesred.  The  mountains  which  bound  k  oo  ^ 
north  appear  to  be  those  of  Little  HcnDOD*,  01 
the  higher  mountains  which  bound  it  on  & 
south  undoubtedly  form  Mount  Gilbea.  Tka 
is  still,  indeed,  an  inhabited  village^  m  wi« 
name  of  Jelbon  that*  of  Gilboa  may  be  lecsr 
nised. 

GILEAD  Osfpi  ;  Sept.  TaXadi).  1.  Apo^ 
of  mountains  connected  with  Lebanon  by  nasi 
of  Mount  Hermon.  It  begins  not  for  fi«n  tk 
latter,  and  extends  southwanl  to  the  toana  d 
the  brooks  Jabbok  and  Amon,thus  encloBRi  ^ 
whole  eastern  part  of  the  land  b^ond  the  Jor^ 
(Gen.  xxxi.  21 ;  Cant  iv.  1>  Accocdins  to  It 
chaelis  {Moa.  RedU^  i.  86),  this  mountain,  vte 
gave  its  name  to  tiie  country  so  called,  nmitlf 
situated  beyond  the  region  sketched  in  oar  ni^ 
and  somewhere  about  the  Euphrates. 

Some  difficulty  has  aris^i  as  to  its  real  i^ 
tionfrom  Judg.  vii.  3,  where  it  would  appear  {faM 
it  lay  on  tkia  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  |te  ^ 
Jeireel.  There  is,  however,  no  need  of  sboiu 
the  reading  of  the  text,  as  suggeited  by  Le  Oct 
and  Michaelis,  since  it  merely  implies  that  all  titf 
who  should  not  feel  mclined  to  prosscute  die  nt 
against  the  Midianites  farther  than  the  joobb^ 
from  which  the  latter  had  emerged,  were  at  hboti 
to  letnm  home. 

2.  (a)  The  name  of  a  large  district  hejesA  ^ 
Jordan,  continually  mentiooed  in  tfaeScr^ibm" 
contradistinction  to,  or  i4mrt  from,  BashaB(]>e>^ 
iii.  13 ;  Josh.  xii.  b  ;  xiil.  11 ;  xviL  1 ;  2  Kisn 
X.  33;  1  Chron.  v.  16;  Mic  vii.  14);  tkoi^* 
judge  from  its  geographical  position  (ai  fja^ 
Num.  xxxii.  26;  Deut  in.  12),  it  mart  kf" 
comprised  the  entire  possesnoBi  of  the  two  txiba^ 
Gad  and  Reuben,  and  even  the  southern  psit  ^ 
Bfanasseh  (Deut  iii.  13;  Num.  xxxiL4e;  Joi 
xvu.  l-6>  The  dtica  Ramolh,  Jaboih,  id 
Jaser,  are  usually  designated  as  \fB%  ■ 
Gilmd. 

This  region  waa  distinguisbed  txiMnih^ 
tures  (Num.  xxxii.  I)  and  aromatic  simplei;  fi«> 
which  latter  difSerent  sorts  of  faalsain  ^Vf^ 
pared — focts    confirmed    by  modem   taafs&o 
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CSeeUen,  Burekhardt,  ftc),  with  the  addition  that 
the  whole  region  is  covered  with  groups  of  lime- 
stone mountains,  intersected  by  fertile  valleys. 

(6)  The  name  of  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the 
Jordan  (DeuL  zzziv.  1 ;  comp.  2  Kings  x.  33 ; 
Judg.  zx.  1). 

The  name  GUead  continued  to  be  used,  in  a 
general  and  geographical  sense,  even  after  the 
exile  (i  Mace.  v.  etc.).  Josephus  {Antiq,  xiii. 
13.  5)  designates  it  as  a  part  of  Arabia,  while  its 
special  and  topographical  name  was  Perceo. 

3.  A  city  of  this  name  is  apparently  mentioned 
Hos.  vi.  8 ;  so,  at  least,  it  is  given  in  most  of  the 
ancient  and  modem  versions,  though  the  meaning 
may  only  be  that  Gilead  is  (like)  a  city  full  of 
iniquity,  t.  e.  a  union  of  iniquitous  people. — 

E.  M. 

1.  OILGAL  (7|?| ;  Sept.  rdkyvtXai),  the  place 

where  the  Israelites  formed  their  first  encampment 
in  Palestine,  and  which  continued  for  some  time 
to  be  their  head-quarters  while  engaged  in  the 
conquest  of  the  land  (Josh.  iv.  19,  20;  ix.  6 ;  x. 
6,  7,  &c.).  It  was  here  that  they  set  up  the 
twelve  stones  which  they  took  out  of  the  bed 
of  the  Jordan  (iv.  1 9),  which  another  head  will 
bring  under  considmration  [StonbsI.  Samuel 
used  to  visit  Gilgal  in  his  annual  circuit  as  a 
judge ;  and  here  there  was  a  school  of  thepo- 
phets  (1  Sam.  viL  16;  2  Kings  iv.  38).  There 
is  no  notice  of  the  place  after  the  Captivity.  In- 
deed, it  does  not  seem  that  the  name  belonged  at 
first  to  a  town,  although  Gilgal  eventually  became 
an  inhabited  place.  It  appears  to  have  been  early 
abandoned,  and  Josephus  does  not  seem  to  men- 
tion it  as  existing  in  liis  time.  This  writer  places 
it  on  the  east  border  of  Jericho^  ten  stadia  from 
tliat  city,  and  fifty  from  the  Jordan  {Aniiq.  v.  i, 
4,  II).  From  this  it  would  seem  to  have  been  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  village  of  the  pseudo- 
Jericho,  Riha,  which  is  about  Uie  assigned  dis- 
tance firom  the  river.  No  trace  of  the  name  or 
site  can  now  be  discovered. 

2.  GILGAL,  a  place  in  the  region  of  Dor, 
whose  king  was  subdued  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
The  Gilgsd  of  Neh.  xii.  29,  and  1  Mace.  ix.  2, 
is  probably  the  same  as  this ;  as  well  as  the  ancient 
Galgala,  which  Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  six 
Roman  miles  north  of  Antipatris.  In  ttiis  neigh- 
bourhood diere  is  still  a  village  called  Jiljuleh, 
which  probably  represents  the  ancient  site. 

GIRDLE.     [Abnbt;  Armour;  Dress.] 

GIRGASHITES  (^^n| ;  Sept  Ttpy^iraioiX 
one  of  the  families  of  Canaan,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  been  settled  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Lake  of  G^ennesareth. 
This  conclusion  is  founded  on  the  identity  be- 
tween the  word  Ttpytceuoiy  which  the  Septuagint 
gives  for  Girgashites,  and  that  by  which  Matthew 
(viii.  28)  indicates  the  land  of  the  Gcrgcsenes. 
But  as  this  last  reading  rests  en  a  conjecture  of 
Origen,  on  which  little  reliance  is  now  placed 
[GAOAmA.],  the  conclusion  drawn  from  it  has  no 
weight,  although  the  fact  is  possible  on  other 
grounds.  Indeed,  the  older  reading,  'Gerasenes,* 
has  sufficient  resemblance  to  direct  the  attention 
to  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan. 

The  Girgashites  are  conjectured  to  have  been  a 
part  of  the  large  family  of  the  Hivites,  as  they 
are  omitted  in  nine  out  of  ten  places  in  which 
the  nations  or  femiliet  of  Canaan  are  mentioned. 
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while  in  the  tenth  they  are  mentioned,  and  the 
Hivites  omitted.  Josephus  states  that  nothing 
but  the  name  of  the  Girgashites  remained  in  his 
time  {AfUiq,  i.  6.  2).  In  the  Jewish  Commen- 
taries of  R.  Nachman,  and  elsewhere,  the  Gir- 
gashites are  described  as  having  retired  into 
Africa,  fearing  the  power  of  God ;  and  Procopius, 
in  his  History  oj  the  VandaU,  mentions  an 
ancient  inscription  in  Mauritania  Tingitana, 
stating  that  the  inhabitants  had  fled  thither  from 
the  fSsee  of  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  The  fact  of 
such  a  migration  is  not  unlikely :  but  we  have 
very  serious  doubts  respecting  tiie  inscription, 
mentioned  only  by  Procopius,  which  has  afforded 
the  groundwork  of  many  wonderful  conclusions ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  the  American  Indians 
were  descended  firom  these  expelled  Ganaanites. 
The  notion  that  the  Girgashites  did  migrate  seema 
to  have  been  founded  on  the  circumstance  that; 
although  they  are  included  in  the  list  of  the 
seven  devoted  nations  either  to  be  driven  out  or 
destroyed  by  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xv.  20,  21 ; 
Deut  vii.  1 ;  Josh.  iii.  10 ;  xxiv.  11),  yet  they  are 
omitted  in  the  list  of  those  to  be  utterly  destroyed 
(Deut  XX.  17),  and  are  mentioned  among  those 
with  whom,  contiBry  to  the  Divine  decree^  the 
Israelites  lived  and  intermarried  (Judg.  iii.  1.6). 

GITTITES  CPii  ;  Sept.  Fcdoubc),  inhabitants 
or  natives  of  Gath  (Josh.  xiii.  3).  Obed-edom, 
although  a  Levite,  is  called  a  Gittite  (2  Sam. 
vi.  10),  possibly  because  he  liad  been  with  David 
when  at  Gath,  but  much  more  probably  from  his 
being  a  native  of  Ghith-rimmon,  which  was  a  city 
of  the  Levites.  There  seems  no  reason  for  ex- 
tending this  interpretation  to  Ittai  (2  Sam.  xv. 
19),  seeing  that  David  expressly  calls  him  '  a 
strsjiger  ^  (foreigner),  and,  what  is  more,  *  an 
exile.*  He  was  at  the  head  of  600  men,  who 
were  also  Gittites,  for  they  are  called  (ver.  22) 
his  *  brethren.*  They  appear  to  have  formed  a 
foreign  troop  of  experienced  warriors,  chiefly  from 
Gath,  in  the  pay  and  service  of  David ;  which 
they  had  perhaps  entered  in  the  first  instance  for 
the  sake  of  sharing  in  the  booty  obtainable  in  his 
wars.  We  can  conceive  that  &e  presence  of  such 
a  troop  must  have  been  useful  to  the  king  in 
giving  to  the  Hebrew  army  that  organization  and 
discipline  which  it  did  not  possess  before  his  time. 
As  natives  of  Gath  they  were  of  course  Philis- 
tines, and  the  Pliilistines  were  beyond  comparison 
the  best  soldiers  in  Palestine ;  and  although  they 
were  nationally  enemies  of  Israel,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  various  partial  influences  which  might 
have  drawn  a  troop  of  them  into  the  service  of 
the  most  renowned  general  and  successful  warrior 
of  their  time. 

GITTITH,  a  word  which  occun  in  the  title 
of  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.    [Psalms]. 

GLASS,  according  to  Pliny  (^Hitt,  Nat,  xxxvi. 
26),  was  discovered  by  what  is  termed  accident 
Some  merchants  kindled  a  fire  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia  which  lies  near  Ptoiemais,  be- 
tween ^e  foot  of  Carmel  and  Tyre,  (it  a  spot  where 
the  river  Belus  casts  the  fine  sand  which  it  brings 
down ;  but,  as  they  were  without  the  usual  means 
of  suspending  their  cooking  vessels,  they  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  logs  of  nitre,  their  vessel 
Deing  laden  with  tnat  sulwtance  :  the  fire  fusing 
the  nitre  and  the  sand  produced  glass.  The 
Sidonians,  in  whose  vicimty  tlie  discovery  was 
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made,  took  it  up,  and  having  in  procew  of  time 
carried  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
gained  thereby  both  wealth  and  fame.  Other 
nations  became  their  pupili ;  the  Romani  espe- 
cially attained  to  rery  nigh  skill  in  the  art  of 
fVising,  blowing,  and  colouring  glass.  Even  glass 
mirrors  were  invented  by  the  Sidonians — eiiam 
specula  exeogitaverant  This  account  of  Pliny  is 
in  substance  corroborated  by  Strabo  (xvi.  15),  and 
by  Josephus  (De  Belt,  Jud,  ii.  9).  Yet,  notwith- 
stending  this  explicit  statement,  it  was  long  de- 
nied that  the  ancients  were  acauainted  with  glass 
properly  so  called ;  nor  did  me  denial  entirely 
disappear  even  when  Pompeii  offered  evidences 
of  its  want  of  foundation.  Our  knowledge  of 
Egypt  has,  however,  set  the  matter  at  rest — show- 
ing at  the  same  time  how  careful  men  should  be 
in  setting  up  mere  abstract  reasonings  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  dbect  testimony  of  history.  Wilkin- 
son,  in  his  Ancient  Bgyptiane  (iii.  88,  sq.),  has 
adduced  the  fullest  evidence  that  glass  was 
known  to  and  made  by  that  ingenious  people  at 
a  very  early  _period  of  tiieir  national  existfnce. 
Upward  of  3o00  years  ago,  in  the  reign  of  the 
flnt  Osirtasen,  they  appear  to  have  practised  the 
art  of  blowing  glass.    The  process  is  represented 


in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  executed  in  the 
reign  of  that  monarch.  In  the  same  age  images 
of  glazed  pottery  were  common.  Ornaments  of 
glass  were  made  by  tiiem  about  1500  years  b.o.  ; 
for  a  bead  of  that  date  has  been  found,  being  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  as  that  of  our  crown 
glass.  Many  glass  bottles,  &c  have  been  met 
with  in  the  tombs,  some  of  very  remote  antiquity. 
Olass  vases  were  used  for  holding  wine  as  early 
as  the  Exodus.  Such  was  the  skill  of  the  Egyp- 
tians in  this  manufacture,  that  they  successftilly 
counterfeited  the  amediyst,  and  otiier  precious 
stones.  Winckelmann  is  of  opinion  tiiat  glass  was 
employed  more  frequently  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times.  It  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
Egyptians  even  for  coffins.  They  also  employed 
it,  not  only  for  drinking  utensils  and  ornaments 
of  the  person,  but  for  Mosaic  work,  the  figures  of 
deities,  and  sacred  emblems,  attaining  to  exqui- 
site workmanship,  and  a  surprising  brilliancy  of 
colour.  The  art  too  of  cutting  glass  was  known 
to  them  at  the  most  remote  periods ;  fiv  which 
purpose,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny  (JHitL  Nat,  xxxvii. 
4),  the  diamond  was  used.  That  the  ancients  had 
mirrors  of  glass  is  clear  horn  the  above  cited  words 
of  Pliny;  but  the  mirrors  found  in  Egypt  aie 
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made  of  mixed  metal,  chiefly  ooppo.  Si  ad- 
mirably did  the  skill  of  the  ^yptisnt  suoeni  is 
the  composition  of  metals,  that  meirnungnnR 
susceptible  of  a  nolish  which  hu  beo  bot  |»> 
tially  rqvived  at  tne  pcesent  day.  Ihemiowni 
nearly  round,  having  a  handle  of  wood,  ^um^tt 
metal.  The  form  varied  with  the  tsste  </ Ik 
owner.  The  same  kind  of  metal  mimr  «a 
used  by  the  Israelites,  who^  doubtleii,  fanngk  it 
from  Egypt,  In  Exod.  xxxviii.  8,  it  is  apaaly 
said  that  Moses  '  made  the  laver  of  ham  «f  Bi 
looking-glasses  (biaaeo  mirron)  of  the  woaea.' 

It  would  be  justifiable  to  nmpose  that  tbcBf 
brews  brought  glass,  and  a  knowledge  bos  b 
manufocture  it,  with  diem  out  of  Egypl*  wmitf 
the  evidenceof  history  so  explicit  that  it  «■»» 
tually  discovered  and  wrougnt  at  their  ovndcea 
Whether  it  was  used  by  than  for  mimn  bo- 
ther questioo.  That  glass,  however,  was  knon 
to  the  Hebrews  appears  beyond  a  doubt  hU 
xxvii.  17,  n^3l5T  is  believed  to  mean  ^ 
though  it  is  rendered  'crystal'  in  the  Eoflis 
version ;  a  substance,  in  Winer  s  opinian  (Ha» 
wbfierlntch)f  signified  by  ^21,  which  ocas 
in  the  ensuing  verse,  while  the  fonner  k  tt 
specific  name  for  glass.  In  the  New  Tertaaff 
toe  word  employed  is  SaKos  (compare  AriMfc 
Nubet,  768).  In  Aiwc  xxi.  18,  weicad  'tt 
city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  ^£an/m. 
21,  *  as  it  were  transparent  glass*  (compare  c if 
6).  *  Molten  glass  *  also  occurs  in  Job  xxxru.  \\ 
but  the  original  ^tO,  and  its  cotiespoiidiiig  wvi 
in  Exod.  xxxviiL  8,  authoriae  the  tnulatis 
'mirror* — that  is  of  some  metal.  Indeed  Wiaa, 
referring  to  Beckman  {BeitrUge  tur  Getdu  ie 
Erjindung,  iiL  319),  expnmij  denies  that  ghs 
mirrors  were  known  till  the  tnirteoitb  cabtf- 
adding  that  they  are  still  seldom  seen  in  ^W 
Mirrors  of  polished  metal  are  thoae  that  are  do^ 
used,  formed  sometimes  into  such  sh^iei  ai  i^ 
serve  for  ornaments  to  the  person.  In  tke  bx 
mirrors  had  a  connection  with  the  observaoca  ^ 
religion ;  females  held  them  liefbre  the  imagei  ^ 
the  goddesses,  thereby  manifesting  their  ovn^ 
mility  as  servants  of  the  divinities^  and  betokoaf 
the  nrevaleDce  in  private  life  <^  a  similar  <xitM 
(Callimach.  Hymn,  m  PaOad.  21 ;  Seoecfy 
95;  Cyn\,DeAdoraL  m  ^.  iL  6I>  n«t * 
the  New  Testament  a  mirror  is  intended  in  Jama 
L  23)  '  beholding  his  natural  face  in  a  gh«.' 
appears  certain ;  but  the  signification  of  the  (^ 
passage  in  which  the  word  (fmmrpmf  occm  > 
by  no  means  so  clear.  If  by  I^^Mrrpor  a  w^ 
mirror  is  to  be  understood,  the  language  cmpt^ 
is  not  without  difficulties.  The  prepositioD  U, 
*  through,*  is  in  such  a  case  improper ;  ^ba^ 
face  *  presents  an  equally  improper  cootiait.  if 
in  a  mirror  '  face  answers  to  face  *  (Pnir.  nvi 
19).    So  the  general  import  of  the  pasngeMCB* 

Id  require  a  medium,  and  an  imperfoctly  tflBV** 
rent  medium,  through  which  objects  aie  bv- 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  words  ^  mbfiyjimh  * 
enignuUf  that  is,  with  the  "Mi—^inff  biddes' 
involved  in  outward  coverings  Tinmis  slaie^ 
jectB  are  seen  mediately,  not  immediately  (ot^ 
passages  quoted  by  Wetstein);  in  ^  nesttW  v* 
will  be  removed,  and  we  shall  see  them  «  ^ 
le,  as  when  two  persons  behold  each  otbs  vie 
no  substance  intervening.  Hence  tfaereDdoai 
in  the  common  verrion  ofipeus  not  anwwt*^ 
and  the  statement  of  the 
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het  md  CTperiaice ;  for  it  u  oliic<inlir,aithnmgh 
1  dim  medium,  that  we  Me  ipirituAl  objecti. 
Hhit  tbejmiie  mbilanee  wat  «hich  tlie  Apoatle 
houf^t  of  when  he  used  (lie  wonii  it  may  not  be 
aij  lodHfTniine.     It  could  not  well  beordiury 

el,  far  that   wai  tnuupumt.      It   may  bare 
the  laptt  ipxularu,  or  a  kind  t(  talc,  of 
which  dM  aocienli  tnade  their  windowi.     Thii 

rirai  i*  roofinned  by  Schleumer,  who  u ji  that 
Jeai  naed  a  dmiUr  mode  of  expnanon  to 
dscribe  a  dim  and  imperfect  view  of  raeotal 
pbject)  (Schotlgeti.  Bar.  Hub.  in  loc)  See  Mt- 
cWlit,  Hill.  Vilri  ap.  Beb.  in  d.  CommmU 
Soe.  Ooettmg.  iv.  ST  ;  alio  Dr.  Falconer  on  'the 
koowledgv  of  the  Ancienti  refpeding  GlaM,'  in 
the  ifojHoirt  of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  of  Man- 
c^Kr,  ii.  e6._J.  R.  B. 

QLEDE  (Deut.  liv.  13)  it  an  ob»lete  name 
Sm  the  common  kit(^  adopted  in  oui  venion  (in 
nm  raah,  or,  a>  Geteniui  think*,  DK*!  daah, 
tat  being  a  alight  mutation  in  the  inilial  letter 
of  the  word  (^'"P-  ^  parallel  panage  in 
Let.  li.  14).  The  Seotoagmt  renden  it  by  yii^, 
aiid  the  Vulgate  by  mUna.  It  haa  by  Mme  been 
tiktu  for  Percnopterui,  noticed  under  Ritcam  ; 
•nd  hiring  there  ihown  the  ipecia  rerened  to 
Racham,  in  the  uncertainty  which  here  apjiean 
iaiunnouniable,  we  can  haye  recoune  only  to 
Uk  Tery  nniatii&ctoiy  inference   that   may   be 

be  deriroi  Etymologists  agree  to  oHmect  it 
with  rdocity  or  rapidity  of  Sight ;  and  that 
quality  agrees  perfecfly  with  the  Greek  and  Val- 
late venions,  for  the  kite  has,  in  comparinio  with 
ib  bulk,  very  long  wings,  and  a  forked  tail  tx- 
toiding  beyond  them.  It  is  a  specia  that  rises 
la  i  lowering  height,  hang*  apparently  motioulesa 
in  rtie  iky,  and  dart*  down  with  immense  re- 
Wdtj ;  but  the  legs  and  claws  being  weak,  it  is 


au.    [Hllroi  Ater.] 

cewardly,  and  feeds  U]ioa  eatrien,  Bsh,  iiweets, 
nie^  and  nnall  Inrd*.  About  Caiiu  kite*  aie 
tBticolarly  abmidaiit,  miiing  with  (t»  catnon 
*ultcns  in  ttwit  wheeling  flight,  and  coming  in 
numben  to  the  daily  distribution  of  fix>d  awarded 
tiwm.  But  the  qpMion  iritetber  the  kite  of  Ku- 
rape  sad  that  of  Egypt  an  the  samespecies,itn(it 
<»cidfd,  though  there  is  no  want  ofscieotiHe  names 
^  tioth  species  found  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile;  one 
of  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  the  Bumpean, 
■od  the  gtfier,  if  not  so,  is  still  a  strongly  marked 
'^n*tr-    We  Bnd  it  noticed  in  varioui  slagn  of 


plumage,  aa  Milnu  Ictima,  Milnu  Slotiia,  8a- 
ligny ;  Falco  ^yi/ptiaait  and  Ft^co  Fartkahlii, 
Gmel. ;  Falto  emerto-ftrrugiiieat,  Forskahl ; 
Fideo  Arda,  Savigny ;  pnibBbly,  also,  f  oica 
panttitiau,  LatL  Tbe  bill  of  this  species  ia 
dark ;  head  and  throat  whitish,  with  brown 
streaks ;  ijody  above  dark  gny  brown,  pole  fer- 
ruginous below  ;  tail  but  slightly  forked ;  legs 
yellow.  It  is  found  in  hiotiglyphio  paintings, 
coloured  with  sufficient  accuracy  not  to  be  mis- 
takn.  Tbe  other  qiecirs,  which  we  flgnre  abore 
as  MihuM  aim;  i*  the  black  kite,  Faiat  m4lanop- 
Daudin  i  EIorui  Cssiui,  Sarigny ;  Falco 
Httuit,  I^th. ;  Lm  Blue,  Le  Vaill.,  and 
£:aiiAieA  of  the  Arabs.  It  has  tbe  head,  neck,  anil 
back  dark  lusty  grey ;  icapulan  hoideced  with 
niity ;  wing-eoveits  and  prioiarie*  black,  the  last- 
mentioned  tint  with  white;  tail  nuty  grey  above, 
white btoeath ;  billdark;  leg*  yellow.  IVman- 
nen  of  both  ipecic*  are  mach  the  same :  it  is 
likely  that  tb^  are  equallyabundant  at  Cairo, 
and  qnad  into  PalcMioe.  [Hawx.]— C.  B.  8. 

GLORT,  m  the  Engliih  Version,  repitwnli  the 
words  1^3;  and  tiia.  The  Hebrew,  from  1^, 
'lobebeary,' is  susceptible  of  the  various  onnlii^Maf 
meanings  which  are  derived  from  its  root,  vis:. 
'  to  be  hard,'  '  btnoured,'  '  rich,'  Ac,  In  Gen. 
xxii.  1, '  all  this  glory  ;'  Isa.  i,  3,  <  yooi  glory  ;' 
livi.  12,  '  tbe  glory  of  the  Qentilea,'  it  meui* 
(MoUA,  abimdanee.  Pa  luii.  S,  '  tbe  glory  of 
thy  name,'  i.  e.  honour,  reputatioit.  Isa.  uciv,  3 ; 
Ix.  13,  eomp.  i.  IS, '  tbe  glory  of  Lebanon,'  L  e. 
omanunL  Isa.  viii.  7, '  the  king  of  Anvria  and 
all  his  glory,'  is  rendered  by  Lowth  '  aud  all  his 
foret,'     In  some  pas  '' 

the  ancients  respectii 
passions.  Among  o 
to  be  tbe  seat  of  onjrsr  and  loce. 
(Carm.  i.  13.  i),  describing  jealous  anger  or 
resentment — Fervais  difficili  bile  tumet  Jtcur, 
— '  Hy  burning  (tm«-  iwelli  with  angry  bile' 
(see  notes  of  the  Delphin  edition.  Camp.  Persius, 
Sot.  V.  129;  Juvenal,  Sat.  n.  647).  Tbua  P.. 
xvi.  9,  ■  My  heart  is  glad  and'  nUS,  literally, 
'  my  liva  rejoicetb.'  Gen.  iliz.  6, '  mine  bonour ' 
is  rendered  by  Sept  ti  intri  lao,  '  my  liver.' 
Lam.  ii.  11,  it  literally  rendered  by  our  tnnalaton 
'  My  liver  is  poured  upon  the  earth,'  indicating 
Biolent  gri^,  '  To  be  heavy'  is  the  primary  meut- 
ing  of  the  root ;  hence  IlIU  means  '  the  liver,' 
the  A«aiPtsi<of  all  die  viscera;  just  at  the  lung*, 
the  tighlal  at  all,  are  in  our  luguage  called  f*> 


att«kded  with  obMSOiity.  1  Sam. 
ii.  8,  '  throne  of  glory '  is  '  a  glorious  throne.' 
Pl^  xiir.7,  8,  'the  king  ofglory' it 'the  glorious 
or  majestic  king.'  P*.  xxji,  3,  '  the  God  of 
glory  '  is  '  tbe  glorious  God,'  and  is  so  rendered  in 
the  Pnyefbook  venion.  In  the  New  Testament, 
Luke  ii.  9, '  die  glory  of  the  Lord  show^'  is  an 
extrenui  tplenAmr  (tee  also  Acts  vii.  2).  In 
1  Cor.  ii.  e,  •  Lord  of  ^tory '  it '  glorious  or  illus- 
trious Lord.'  Rom.  viii.  S,  '  tpirit  of  God '  and 
■  snirit  of  Christ,'  ate  '  a  godly  and  Christian 
spirit,  temper,  or  ditpotition.'  Rmiarkalila  eveati 
are  a  well-known  cause  of  Ihe  introduction  of  nmo 
wordt  or  new  senuf  of  words.  The  appearane«t 
of  what  u  tanned  niff  1133,  '  tbe  glory  of 
Jehovah,'  Sept.  Ufa  Ibipiov, '  the  Shechinah  of  the 
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Rabbins,  lo  often  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, seem  to  have  originated  certain  uses  of  the 
word,  in  the  sense  of  li/htj  and  visible  tplendowr, 
and  numerous  applications  of  these  senses  among 
the  Hellenistic  writen.   It  is  first  dittincUy  called 
by  this  term  in  Exod.  xvi.  7,  10.    It  is  described 
as  being  like  a  bright  fire  (Exod.  xxiv.  17),  and  as 
attended  with  a  cloud,  Exod.  xl.  34,  3d.     It  is 
probable  that  the  traditUm  of  these  phenomena 
mfluenced  the  representations  of  heathen  poets, 
who  so  often  describe  the  appearances  of  the  deities 
as  attended  by  a  cloud,  with  a  brightness  in  it 
(see  Taubmann's  Notes  en  Virgil).   It  is  believed 
that  the  classical  Greek  writers  never  use  h6^a  in 
the  sense  of  Ught  or  splendour*    The  nearest  in- 
stance yet  adduced  is  ftom  Plutarch  {Nieias, 
tom.   i.   p.  538,  £),  who  speaks  of  UxJemvos 
ikKiuo^a  9^|o,  *  the  glory  of  Plato  shining  forth,* 
It  answers  very  ftequentlv,  in  the  Sept,  to  *1133 
(Exod.  xxiv.  17,  40 ;  xxxiv.  35 ;  Deut  v.  24,  &c.) 
aown  to  the  Captifity.    The  following  instances 
are  offered  of  the  Hellenistic  uses,  allusions,  or 
applications  of  the  word,  originated  by  the  events 
above  mentioned : — Matt  vi.  29,  *■  Solomon  in  all 
Yi^Mgloryf  i.  e.  visible  magnificence,  as  opposed  to 
the  elothingf  called/  array*  of  tibe  lilies.    1  Cor. 
XV.  41,  *  the  glory,  t.  e,  lustre,  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.*    Jesus  is  called,  Heb.  i.  3,  iartt;6yai(rfut 
riis  96^s, '  the  e£fulgence  of  his  (^  Father's) 
glory,*  an  evident  allusion  to  Eiek.  x.  4.    Rom. 
i.  23,  *  the  glory  of  Ghxl  *  is  '  the  glorious /orm  of 
God.*    2  Thes.  i.  9, '  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
and   the  glorg  of  his  power.*     1  Tim.  vi.    16, 
<  dwelling  in  light*    1  Cor.  xi.  7,  <  man  is  the 
image  and  glorg  of  God,*  metonym.  that  which 
exhibits  or  r^lects  tiiis  glory,  i.  e.  symbol,  demote 
siration.  Other  tfoente  would  alsa  conduce  to  such 
peculiar  uses  of  the  word  as  the  shining  of  the  face 
of  Moses  (comp.  Exod.  xxxiv.  29 ;  2  Cor.  iii. 
7, 8 ;  iv.  6) ;  the  splendour  attending  the  appear^ 
once  of  angels,  especially  in  later  ages  (Matt 
xxviii.  3,  &c.) ;  the  transfiguration  of  Jeeus,  in 
which  it  is  said  that  Peter,  James,  and  John,  saw 
his  glory  (Luke  ix.  32 ;  comp.  John  i.  14 ;  2  Pet 
i.l7, 19.    See  Macknight  on  PhiL  iii.  21).    And 
since  the  appearances,  &c  alluded  to,  are  con- 
nected with  the  Deity,  the  Saviour,  angels,  &c., 
the  same  word  is  also  consistently  adopted  to 
denote  the  parOc^MUion  in  the  glory  and  blessed' 
ness  of  these  beings  which  is  reserved  for  the 
faithful.     Col.  iii.  4, '  appeal  with  him*iu  glory.* 
2  Cor.  iv.  17, 18;  2  Thess.  ii.  14,  <  the^obtaining 
of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*    Thew 
senses  of  the  word  originated  in  the  events  re- 
corded in  the  Scriptures,  and  are  consequently 
confined  to  the  writers  of  Scripture,  or  to  those 
writers  who  adopted  their  ideas  and  language. 
For  the  ordinary  senses  and  applications  of  the 
word,  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Biblical 
Lexicons,  as  Robinson*s,  by  Bloomfield ;  Park- 
hurst's,  by  H.  J.  Rose,  &c.— J.  F.  D. 

GNAT(jMiiwi|r;  Vulg.ctitet;;  Order,  diptera, 
Linn.,  cuUeidte,  Latr. ;  occun  Matt  xxiii  24^. 
The  common  gnat  scarcely  yields  to  any  insect  m 
regard  to  the  interesting  facts  which  it  presents  to 
the  naturalist  The  following  o%Uiine  will  recall 
the  chief  of  them  to  the  reader: — ^Tbe  boat- 
shaped  raft  of  eggs,  which  the  parent  gnat  forms^ 
and  leaves  upon  the  water,  so  adminbly  con- 
structed, that,  though  hollow,  it  neitber  becomes 
filled  with  water,  nor  sinks  even  under  the  tor- 
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rents  of  a  thunder-shower;  the  Mpcntie  Ivw, 
breathing,  head  downwards,  through  its  li^ 
spiracle ;  its  hook  with  which  it  seties  the  ssi- 
malcttles  on  which  it  feeds ;  the  vaiiaboM  ad 
even  reverses  of  struetmre  it  undergoes  ia  lb 
pupa  state,  now  swimming,  head  upwmitt  by 
means  of  its  finlike  tail,  sjdmI  breathing  tboogk 
spiracles  placed  behind  the  head;  ^  ■naBSf 
transformation  it  undergoes   when   lainiig  ik 
shoulders  out  of  the  water,  and  upon  the  bnn&Bf 
of  the  skin  which  had  enveloped  Uiem,  the  ptifid 
insect  emerges,  its  former  covering  now  serringa 
a  lif»>boat  during  those  lew   critical  moBna 
while  it  disengages  and  trims  its  wings  tor  £gkl 
and  commences  its  existence  a  winged  acstan 
in  a  new  element,  and  instantly  begins  to  sod  ikt 
juices  of  animals  or  vegetables,  while  '  iti  d»3 
honi  its  fearful  *lanim  rings;*  the  eaas^^t^ 
mechanism  of  its  tube,  which  serves  the  parp*" 
both  of  lancet  and  cupping-glass,  and  of  uma^ 
a  fluid  for  liquefying  the  blood,  and  mskinf  it 
flow  more  freely.    The  various  organs,  ooDp 
bended  in  so  small  a  structure,  excited  the  womt 
of  Pliny  (HisL  NaL  xL  2),  and  attracted  th 
notice  of  Socrates,  as  we  learn  fiom  his  poetiai 
adversary  Aristophanes  {Nubes^  158) ;  but  tic 
further  discoveries  of  the  microscope  raise  « 
wonder  into  a  still  higher  princi|d€.    What  b 
been  said  of  the  naturalist  generally,  is  pecs- 
liarly  true  of  him  when  examining  this  sofa^ 
—  tkan  studet,  oral.     <1  dare   b»ldly  sfe' 
says  Swammerdam,  <  that  the  incamprehaaiiik 
greatness  of  Deity  manifests  itKlf  in  theK  w^ 
terious  operations  in  a  particular  manner,  lo^ 
afibrds  an  opportunity  of  examining,  as  it  vor 
with  our  senses,  the  Divine  nature^*  p.  1  H 
The  word  mii'w^  seems  to  be  the  eenerie  tmn  fir 
the  gnat  among  the  andent  Greoc  writen,  nsdff 
which  they  included  several  ^tedes,  as  we  me  ^ 
word  <  fly,*  and  <  tA«  fly  ;*  though  they  givedifltod 
names  to  some  species,  as  the  word  #^pfss.  At 
Rosenmiiller  observes  that  the  taiwmns  of  ^ 
Grreeks  seem  to  be  the  ephemera  of  linnM 
(apudBochart,vol.  iii.  p.444,4to.,Leips.  179^- 
Aristotle  gives  the  name  to  a  species  whose  Isni 
are  bred  in  the  lees  of  wine,  which  is  then  cslW 
iheculez  vinarius (HisL  An,  6.  19>     Pliny  aiv 
refers  to  various  species  of  gnats :  *  variasustc^ 
cum  genera  *  (Htst,  Nat  xi.  35).     *  Alii  ex  fek 
ficarii  dicti  *  (ibid.).    Alii  ex  iMceto  nascm^' 
(ibid.)   *  Sunt  etiam  qui  vocantnr  mulionn   AS 
centrttue'  (xvii.  27).    We  ourselves  noopastK- 
veral  kinds  under  the  common  name^  as  g^  gi*^ 
horse,  wheat,  winter  (see  also  Linn.  SystHei- 
Diptera,  Culex).    Our  Saviour*s  alluskai  Id  ti« 
gnat  is  a  kind  of  proverb,  either  in  use  in  hi*  time, 
or  invented  by  himself, '  Blind  guides,  who  iti^ 
out  a  gnat,  and  swallow  down  [Mi,  as  wc  Myl* 
camel.*    He  adopts  the  antithesis  of  the  itmm 
insect  to  the  largest  anknal,  and  sif^^  j^^^ 
those  who  are  supeiititioaaly  anxious  m  axmdati 
small  fouhs,  yet  do  not  scruple  to  cowait  ^ 
greatest  sins,    llie  typographical  error,  ''J^'fJ 
a  gnat,*  first  found  iti  way  into  Kins  isav^ 
translation,  1611.    It  is  '  strain  out 
vious  translatiooa.    Th»  cailOB 
anung  the  Jews^  for  tins  purpose,  was  tuKoM^^^ 
th»  prohibition  of  *  all  flying,  creeping  tkisf 
being  used  fbr  food,  excepting  the  saltalor«(V^ 
xL  23).    The  custom  seems  alluded  t»  bf  v 
Sept,  which,  in  Amos  vi.  fl,  rsMb  hs^klt^'' 
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Jbw,  'filtoed  wine' — a  pavage  having  a  Bimilar 
fcope.    According  to  the  Talmud,  eating  a  gnat 
incuned  •conxging  or  escommunicatioQ.    It  is 
oootidend  that  the  means  adopted  in  ancient 
timff  to  avoid  the  molestatioa  of  gnats,  originated 
our  Eogliih  word  canopy^  from  ttmvwttuw,  a  bed 
with  hangings  of  game  to  keep  off  gnats,  or  the 
game^iet  itselt    It  oocnis  in  the  Anocnrpha 
(Judith  X.  21),  and  elsewhere.    In  such  a  litter 
was  Cleopatra  carried  to  the  battle  of  Actium 
(Horace,  Epod,  ix.  1 1).    A  curious  speculation 
bsf  ktely  been  advaikced  respecting  the  use  of 
nei^worky  found  in  a  passage  in  Herodotus,  which 
had  heretofore  baffled  explanation.     He  says  (ii. 
96)  that  <  the  people  living  in  the  marshy  parts 
of  Egypt  sleep  m  lofty  towns,  to  avoid  tiie  gnats, 
but  tlkt  they  also  reside  near  the  marshes,  substi- 
tute a  net  with  which  the  man  catehetJUh  in  the 
day,  and  makes  the  following  use  of  it  a<  night : — 
Around  and  over  the  bed  he  sleeps  on  be  casts  the 
ad;  creeps  under,  and  lays  himself  down«    The 
gnati,  luiMrvcs,  which,  even  if  he  was  to  wrap 
iunuelf  in  a  linen  cloak  when  in  bed,  would  bite 
through  all,  do  not  so  much  as  even  try  the  nef 
Now  the  use  of  retreating  iotowereto  avoid  gnats 
could  be  understood,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  gnats  never  fly  beyond  a  eertam  height. 
The  modem  Egyptians  also  sleep  on  the  roof  of 
their  bouses  for  the  same  purpose.    Wilkinson 
(iL  122)  gives  a  drawing  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
house,  with  a  tower  rising  above  the  terrace-roof. 
Such  an  addition  is  also  common  in  modem 
bouses  (Shaw's  Trove/ii,  p.  214).  But  the  efficacy 
of  the  net-toorh  has  been  rendered  credible  by  a 
"tAtement  of  Mr.  Spence  to  the  Entomological 
Society — that  the  houee-Jly  wiU  not  enter  a  window 
acrasi  which  a  net  or  even  Unee  of  thread  are 
dravQ  (Trantaet,  Eniomolog.  Soe.  voL  i.  p.  8, 
ftCf  1S34).   If  the  gnate  have  a  similar  objection, 
^  this  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  in- 
•taaoe  of  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus^  when  he 
nUtet  things  he  actually  obeerved,  having  been 
elucidated  by  modem  discoveries  (Vorstius,  De 
^dagOty'N.  T.,  p.  771,  ed.  Fischer;  Kirby  and 
Spahce^n^roff.  to  Entomology ;  Bssliani  Spieileg, ; 
^ne^  Onieulum  Chrieti  contra  pereolantea  cuU- 

cmy  Ac.,  Leips.  1749) J.  F.  D. 

GNOSTICISM.  In  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  mind  there  is  not  a  more  instructive 
chapter,  at  once  strange  and  sad,  interesting  to 
wr  curiosity  and  mortifying  to  our  pride,  than 
the  history  of  Platonism  sinking  into  Gnosticism, 
yfj  in  other  words,  of  Oreek  philosophy  merging 
in  Oriental  mysticism ;'  showing,  on  the  one 
bend,  the  decline  and  fall  of  philosophy,  and,  on 
the  other,  the  rise  and  progress  of  syncretism. 
Perh^H,  also^  it  is  the  most  remarkable  instance 
w  fMiord,  that  oat  of  the  religious,  moral,  and 
political,  in  one  word,  the  intellectual  corruption 
ivhich  brings  on  the  fall  of  great  and  mighty 
nations  (so  it  doubtlev  was  with  Babylon  and 
rfaebes^  and  so  we  know  it  to  have  been  with 
Athens  and  Rome)t  God's  providence  educes  purer 
principles  and  higher  hopes  for  the  nations  and 
people  that  rise  out  of  their  ashes,  and  who,  if 
they  will  be  taught  wisdom  and  principle,  righte- 
>uaieas  and  peace^  by  the  errors  and  sufferings  of 
those  who  have  preceded  them,  may  rise  to  higher 
^otinics  in  the  history  of  man*s  conduct  and 
God's  providence. 
In  the  Bampton  lectures  of  Dr.  Edward  Burton, 
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late  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
Gnosticism  is  attributed  principally  to  the  writings 
of  Plato^  as  studied  at  Alexandria.  Though  the 
wisdom  of  Egypt  may  have  influenced  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  through  the  mysticism  of  Pythagoras, 
though  the  Orientel  doctrines  of  Babylon  may 
have  made  their  way  amongst  the  Jews  bodi  of 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  by  means  of  their 
Cabbala  and  Talmuds,  and  though  some  sects 
of  declared  Gnostics  may  have  gone  still  more 
directly  to  the  metaphysical,  or  rather  mystical, 
genealogies  of  the  EoLStem  Magi,  still  it  is  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Burton  that  it  was  the  Greek 
writings  of  Plato  which  gave  the  extraordinary 
impulse  of  their  genius,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
wtnd,  of  their  fa^on,  to  the  lost  writings  of  the 
Gnostics,  as  well  as  to  those  which  remaui  to  us 
of  Philo  and  Plotinus ;  in  a  word,  that  Platonist^ 
Philonist,  and  Gnostic,  are  but  emanations  at 
different  distances  from  the  Gnosis  of  Plato, 
though  they  have  drawn  so  deeply  from  some 
fountains  from  which  Plato  drew  more  sparingly, 
and  with  far  better  taste,  as  to  have  muculied  the 
clearer  stream,  and  darkened  the  purer  light 
which  they  dcarived  primarily  from  the  writings 
of  Plata 

The  character,  learning,  and  station  of  Dr. 
Burton,  the  years  of  study  he  is  known  to  have 
devoted  to  this  subject,  the  judicious  moderation 
with  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  frtthers,  the 
general  &imess  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
examined  his  authorities,  the  mass  of  valuable 
information  he  has  accumulated  in  his  notes^  and, 
lastly,  the  ably  reasoned  theory  which  he  has 
brought  forward  in  his  lectures,  entitle  his  opinions 
on  this  subject  to  great  attention.  It  is  our  pur- 
pose, therefore^  in  our  present  article  on  Gnosti- 
cism, as  well  as  in  the  article  upon  the  Logos, 
which  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the 
subject,  to  give  such  a  series  of  extracts  from  Dr. 
Burton's  lectures,  with  references  to  some  of  the 
most  valuable  passages  in  his  notes,  as  may  bring 
his  opinions,  and  the  &cti  on  which  he  grounds 
them,  most  fairly  before  the  reader,  adding  at  the 
close  of  each  article  such  remarks  as  may  have 
occurred  to  us.  We  take  this  course,  as  it  does 
not  seem  quite  honourable  towards  a  great  scholar 
and  divine  to  present  his  thoughts  in  our  own 
words  (as  Professor  Matter,  in  his  clever  and 
agreeable  work  Hietoire  Critique  du  GnotOeitmey 
appears  to  us  to  have  practised  a  little  too  much 
towards  the  learned  and  profound  work  of  his 
great  countryman  Beausobre) ;  nor,  lastly,  is  it 
wise  in  one  who  is  seeking  to  establish  troth  to 
diminish  one  jot  or  one  tiUle  from  a  great  autho- 
rity. And,  let  us  add,  that  a  writer  who  has  on 
the  whole  bisen  so  fair  to  his  fellow  labourers,  to 
Beausobre,  Mosheim,  and  Bracker,  to  Irenaeus 
and  Ittigius,  as  Professor  Burton  has  been  in  his 
criticisms  and  acknowledgmenti,  deserves  himself 
to  be  had  in  remembrance^  and  not  to  be  obscured 
in  the  works  of  those  who  have  borrowed  from 
him. 

Dr.  Burton  states  the  object  of  his  ooune  to  be 
'  to  consider  the  heresies  which  infested  the  church 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles,*  that  is,  as  he  afler- 
wards  shows,  *  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  em ;  for  it  seems  certain  that  St  John 
survived  the  rest  of  die  apostles,  and  the  death  of 
St.  John,  acoording  to  every  account,  very  nearly 
coincided  with  the  commencement  of  the  second 
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centniy.*  Reipectiiig  the  probability  of  our  find- 
ing tmcet  of  hereiieB  in  the  New  Testament,  Dr. 
Barton  iwnarki,  *  If  false  doctrines  were  disse- 
minated in  the  church  while  the  apostles  were 
alive,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  they 
would  allude  to  them  in  their  writings.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  quote  texte  which  clearly  prove 
*  the  existence  of  heresies  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  themselves*  (I  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  20; 
Titus  iii.  10 ;  1  John  ii.  18, 19 ;  Coloss.  ii.  8 ; 
1  Tim.  vL  20, 31 ;  Rev.  u.  6, 15 ;  2  Tim.  xvii.  18; 
1  Tim.  i.  19,  20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  3  John,  ver.  9). 
After  tracing  the  term  heresy  through  its  succes- 
sive meanings  to  the  present  times,  he  adds,  <  In 
the  course  of  these  lectures  I  sh^  speak  of  the 
heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  in  the  sense  which 
was  attached  to  the  term  by  the  early  fathers ;  and 
all  that  I  wish  to  be  remembered  at  present  is, 
that  the  term  is  not  to  be  understood  according  to 
modem  ideas*  (•*.  e.  as  limited  to  heterodoxies 
about  the  Trinity), '  but  that  an  heretic  is  a  man 
who  embraces  any  opinion  concerning  religioD, 
that  opinion  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
faith  of  the  Gh)speL*  Why  heresies  were  allowed 
to  arise  so  early,  and  to  spread  their  roots  so  deep 
and  wide^  Professor  Barton  pesumes  not  to 
answer;  but  he  quotes  1  Cor.  xi.  19  as  pointing 
out  one  of  the  urincipal  good  effects  to  be  produced 
by  such  a  trial  of  the  Christianas  fiulh.  Approach- 
ing still  nearer  to  his  main  subject,  headds, '  It 
wul  appear  in  the  oomse  of  these  lectures,  that 
many  persons  who  were  called  heretics  in  the  fiiit 
and  second  centuries  had  little  or  nothing  in 
oommon  with  Christianity.  They  took  such  parts 
of  the  Gospel  as  suited  their  views  or  struck  their 
fancy ;  but  these  rays  of  light  they  mixed  up  and 
buried  in  such  a  chaos  of  absurdity,  that  the 
apostles  themselves  would  hardly  have  recognised 
their  own  doctrines.  Such  were  most  of  the 
heresies  in  the  lifetime  of  tbe  i^MStles ;  and  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  state  of  philosophical 
opinion  at  that  period,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  fathen  speak  of  so  many  heresies  appear^ 
ing  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.* 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  heresies,  or  rather  of  the  heresy,  of  which  he 
is  about  to  give  an  account,  Dr.  Burton  proceeds 
to  attribute  its  early  prevalence,  and  the  conse- 
quent errors  it  introduced  into  the  religion  of  so 
many  Christian  converts,  to  the  length  of  time 
(fifteen  yean)  which  Dr.  Burton  states  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  conversion  of  St  Panl  and  his 
first  journeying  and  preaching  in  Gilicia,  Phrygia, 
Ifacedonia,  Athens,  and  Corinth ;  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  journey,  namely  whilst  he  was 
at  Corinth,  he  appears  to  have  written  the  earliest 
of  his  Edsdes— the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  '  it  appears,  therefore,  that  seventeen  yean 
dapsed  between  the  fint  promulgation  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  date  of  the  earliest  writing  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Those  Epistles  from  which 
most  evidence  will  be  drawn  concerning  the  early 
heresies,  were  written  several  yean  later ;  and  I 
am  spnking  greatly  within  compass  in  saying, 
that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  heresies  in  tkHS 
fint  century,  are  taken  from  documents  which 
were  written  twenty  yean  after  the  fint  promulga- 
tion of  the  Gospel.  I  have  said  that  this  fiust  is 
not  always  borne  in  mind  by  persons  who  are  con- 
sidering the  events  of  the  first  century ;  and  yet 
this  period  is  imquestionably  the.  most  important 


which  ever  has  ocenrred  in  the  asnals  of  nin* 
kind.'     In  a  subsequent  pasnge  he  roDsrks, 
respecting  the  period  in  question,  '  If  it  had 
not  been  for  an  inctdental  expRsnoo  of  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  iboaU 
never  have  known  that  he  passert  thne  yean  is 
Arabia  immediately  after  his  convenifln,  nor  that 
fourteen  move  yean  elapsed  before  the  end  of  bii 
first  journey.    Whether  he  passed  the  gRsterpt 
of  this  period  in  his  native  city,  Taisas,  sad  wbit 
was  the  nature  of  his  occupatian,  we  seek  in  nb 
to  learn.      We  could  ha^y  ooneeive  that  tb 
chosen  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would  be  inclined 
or  nermitted  to  delay  the  great  work  to  which  be 
had  been  called,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imagitt 
that  the  other  Apostles  were  idle  in  spresdingtitft 
Ghispel  which  they  had  been  so  solemnly  oidcral 
topreach  aoKingst  all  nations.    Tbe deafii ef  St 
James,  and  the  imprisonment  <rf  St.  Peter,  by  oidn 
of  Herod,  prove  that  they  were  not  idle,  sad  tiat 
tiie  Ghispel  made  its  way.     But  still  it  was  ut 
till  fourteen  yean  after  our  Lord  s  aawtision  tbt 
St  Paul  travelled  for  ^  first  time^  and  pnacbed 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.    Nor  is  there  soy  m- 
denoe  that  daring  that  period  tbe  other  Apodo 
paaeed  the  confines  of  Judaea.' 

Profeasor  Burton  proceeds  aa  follows  with  his 
very  striking  argument :  *  During  the  time  vfaeo 
we  have  supposed  the  Apostles  to  have  oonfio^ 
themselves  to  Judsaa,  the  Gospel  was  making  n}«i 
progrees  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  lUaiitiN 
point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct  your  atta- 
tion,  and  particularly  to  the  fact  that  this  pro^ 
was  without  co-operation  and  contiol  of  the  Aiwi- 
ties :  which  may  itrelf  be  sufficient  to  furnixi  a 
reason  for  the  appeanmoe  of  so  many  heresies,  aa^ 
for  such  strange  ootruptians  of  ChrisliaDity  is 
those  early  times.*  He  then  marks,  by  quota- 
tions  from  the  New  Testament,  the  times  and 
places  when  and  where  the  Gospel  must  hare 
been  spread  by  those  first  converts  whose  scoouns 
of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen  preceded  by  » 
many  yean  the  joomeyings  and  preaefainjjs  of  ibe 
Apostles  (John  xiL  30,  21 ;  Acts  iL  9, 11;  viii.  I: 
xi.  19),  and  concludes  widi  the  following  ioib' 
mary  of  his  argument : '  Tbe  Ads  of  the  Apostia 
leave  St  Paul  at  Tubus,  in  the  third  year  afia 
his  convenion  (Acts  ix.  30) ;  and  ten  yesn  aAa^ 
wards  we  find  him  still  at  Tarsus,  when  fisniafass 
went  thither,  and  brought  him  to  Antioch.  Du* 
ring  this  period  the  Gospd  was  making  its  vajn 
many  parts  of  the  three  quarten  of  the  vorld 
though  as  yet  none  of  the  Apostles  had  tarelW 
beyond  Judaea :  and  when  we  oonie  to  cauade 
the  state  of  philosophy  at  that  time,  and  the  fashioa 
which  prevailed  of  catching  at  any  thing  ne«,aD<^ 
of  uniting  diaoordant  elementa  into  fanciful  sn 
terns,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  tbe  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  disguised  and  altered,  aoi 
that  according  to  the  language  of  that  sge  maor 
new  heresies  were  formed." 

Professor  Burton  doses  this  striking  view  of  tke 
fint  progress  of  the  Gonial  through  the  npxti  d 
tboae  who  were  not  its  authorised  tescbss,  bj 
pointing  out  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  ffdi 
a  state  of  things  in  Rome,  Coiwth,  and  GaUtia: 
and  then  shows  that  the  argument  ^IV^^ 
fortiori  to  pUces  which  had  not  the  teachiof  <" 
the  Apostles  to  correct  this  eril  tiU  a  hJf 
time.  <  How  much  mon^*  says  be^  <  n»»<  °>" 
liave  been  the  case  in  phwei  which  the  Apow^ 
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did  not  Tint  lo  1000,  md  whensy  as  in  Rome,  the 

I  Goipel  made  iti  way  lot  fire-and-twenty  yean, 

with  nothing  bat  the  seal  of  individiialf  to  epraad 

it,  and  mbject  to  all  the  £uioiei  which  those  indi- 

I  fiduals  might  adopt* 

The  greatest  dai^  to  which  Chrisdaiiity  under 
wch  ciicumstanoes  was  enosed  arose  from  that 
gicat  Gnostic  Heresy,  which  was  long  the  riTal, 
and  too  often  the  coirupter,  of  its  purer  doctrines. 
Simon  Magus  is  considered  by  ProfeMor  Burton 
to  hare  been  the  leader  of  that  large  division  of 
the  Gnostics -who  attempted  to  unite  Gnosticism 
with  Christianity;  and  the  learned  professor  has 
attempted  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  recon- 
ciling with  the  truth,  and  with  one  another,  the 
itrange  accounts  of  this  Herssiaroh  told  by  the 
ftiiien.    When  we  remember  the  obscure  claims 
of  one  Euphrates,  snmamed  Penicus,  to  be  the 
Father  of  Gnosticism,  which  hare  been  advocated 
hf  Hoibeim,  it  will  appear  most  probable  in  itself, 
snd  most  exculpatory  of  the  Fathers,  to  consider 
both  these  persMuiges  to  have  been  regarded  in 
much  the  same  li^t  by  some  of  the  Fathers  as 
^losand  Doms  are  now  considered  in  the  history 
of  the  Greek  tribes;  and  that  their  learned  inge- 
uaity,  not  unmixed  with  something  of  the  odwm 
Theolofficttm,  was  let  loose  from  all  restraints,  not 
K>  modi  against  the  real  Simon  of  the  Scriptures, 
IS  against  Magus,    who  also   might  have  been 
ailed  Penicus.     Tbe  other  heresiarchs,  Menan- 
Icr  and  his  dieeiples  Basilides  and  Satuminus, 
uul  aAsrwazds  Marcion  and  Valenttnus,  were  in 
^  turn  leaden  of  the  great  Gnostic  heresy,  to 
Huch  also  Cerintfaus  belonged  (to  combat  whose 
f  ioioos  St  John  is  said  to  have  written  his 
J^l),  as  did  tbe  early  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
When  the  reader  of  ecolesiasticid  history,"  con- 
umei  Dr.  Bortoo,  *  comes  to  the  second  century, 
« finds  it  divided  into  schools,  as  numerously 
ukI  aealously  attended  as  any  which  Greece  or 
^  hoast  in  their  happiest  days.    He  meets  with 
>*inei  totally  unknown  to  him  before,  which  ex- 
ited as  much  aenaation  as  those  of  Aristotle  and 
*2atQ.    He  bean  of  volumes  having  been  written 
>  rappoit  of  tliia  new  philosophy,  not  one  of  which 
u  survived  to  our  own  day.     His  classical  re- 
jections are  nniaed  by  finding  an  intimate  con- 
vtioQ  between  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  and 
Plato :  he  hears  of  Jews  who  made  even  their 
elusive  creed  bend  to  the  new  system:  and  what 
^erests  him  moat  i%  that  in  every  page  he  reads 
the  banelul  efleet  which  Ghiosticism  had  upon 
ristianity,  by   adopting  parts  of  the  Gospel 
>enae,  but  adopting  them  only  to  disguise  and 
onaa  tbem.* 

rhe  following  extracts  contain  Professor  Bur- 
's view  of  me  Gnostic  doctrines,  with  some 
larks  on  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
ived: — 

In  attempting  to  give  an  account  of  these 
tnnes^  I  oauat  begin  with  observing,  what  we 
il  see  more  plstinly  when  we  trace  the  causes 
hioeticisiny  that  it  was  iM>t  by  any  means  a 
and  distinct  philosophy,  but  nmde  up  of  se- 
ioos  from  almost  erery  system.  Thus  we  find 
t  tbe  Platonic  tloctrine  o€  ideas,  and  the  notion 
every  thing  in  this  lower  world  has  a  celestial 
immateriaJ  strcfaetype.  We  find  in  it  evident 
esofthatmystical  and  cabbalistic  jargon  which, 
'  their  retom  from  captivity,  deformed  the  re- 
al oi  tiae  Jewa ;  aad  many  Gnostics  adopted 
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the  Oriental  notion  of  two  independent  co-etemal 
principles,  the  one  the  author  of  good,  and  the 
other  of  evil.  Lastly,  we  find  the  Gnostic  theo- 
logy full  of  ideas  and  terms  which  must  have 
bc«n  taken  from  the  Gospel :  and  Jesus  Christ, 
under  some  form  or  other,  of  Mao,  emanation,  or 
incorporeal  phantom,  enters  into  all  their  systems, 
and  is  the  means  of  communicating  to  them  diat 
knowledge  which  mised  them  above  all  other 
mortals,  and  entitled  them  to  th<»r  peculiar 
name.* 

<  Tbe  goiius  and  very  soul  of  Gnosticism  was 
mystery :  its  end  and  object  was  to  purify  its 
followers  from  the  corruptions  of  matter,  and  to 
mise  them  to  a  higher  scale  of  being,  suited  only 
to  those  who  were  to  become  perfect  by  knowledge. 
We  have  a  key  to  many  parts  of  their  system, 
when  we  know  that  they  held  matter  to  be  intrin- 
sically evil,  of  which,  consequently,  God  could 
not  be  the  author.  Hence  arose  their  fundamental 
tenet,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  Demiurgus, 
was  not  the  same  with  the  supreme  God,  the 
Author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  Christ.  Their 
system  allowed  some  of  them  to  call  the  Creator 
God,  but  the  title  most  usually  given  was  Demi- 
U9yui,  Those  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  two 
prmdples  supposed  tbe  world  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  evil  principle ;  and  in  most  systesns, 
the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  not  tbs  Father  of 
Christ,  was  looked  upon  as  tbe  God  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Some,  again, 
believed  that  angels  were  employed  in  creating 
the  world :  but  all  were  agreed  in  maintaining 
that  matter  itsdf  was  not  created ;  that  it  was 
eternal;  and  that  it  renmined  iiuustive  till  ^e 
world  was  fbrmed  out  of  it  by  the  Creator.* 

'  The  supreme  God,  according  to  the  Gnostics, 
had  dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  a  pleroma  of  inac- 
cessible light ;  and  beside  the  name  of  first  Father, 
or  first  Prmciple,  they  called  him  also  Bythos,  as 
if  to  denote  tne  unfathomable  nature  of  his  per- 
fections. This  Being,  by  an  operation  purely 
mental,  or  by  acting  upon  himself,  produced  two 
other  beings  of  different  sexes,  from  whom  t>y  a 
series  of  descents,  mote  or  less  numerous  accord- 
ing to  different  schemes,  several  pairs  of  beings 
were  formed,  who  were  called  teon$,  from  the 
periods  of  their  existence  before  time  was,  or 
enunuUiont,  from  the  mode  of  their  production. 
These  successive  aeons  or  emanations  appear  to 
have  been  inferior  each  to  the  preceding-;  and 
their  existence  was  indispensable  to  the  Gnostic 
scheme,  that  they  might  account  for  die  creation 
of  the  world  without  making  God  the  author  of 
evil.  These  SBons  lived  through  countless  ages 
with  their  first  Father.  But  the  system  of  emana- 
tions seems  to  have  resembled  duit  of  concentric 
circles,  and  they  gradually  deteri(wated  as  they 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pleroma.  Beyond  this  pleroma  was  matter, 
inert  and  powerless,  though  co-etemal  with  the 
supreme  God,  and,  like  him,  without  beginning. 
At  length  one  of  the  seons  passed  the  limits  of 
the  pleroma,  and,  meeting  with  matter,  created 
the  world  after  the  form  and  model  of  an  ideal 
world,  which  existed  in  tbe  pleronui,  or  the  mind 
of  the  supreme  God.* 

*  Here  it  is  that  inconsistency  is  added  to  ab- 
surdity in  the  Gnostic  scheme.  For,  let  the  inter- 
mediate SBons  be  as  many  as  &e  wildest  imagina- 
tion could  devise,  still  God  was  the  remote,  if  not 
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the  prozimaie  canae  of  creation.  Added  to  wbicb, 
we  are  to  fuppoae  that  the  Demiurgut  formed  the 
world  witbmit  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that, 
having  formed  it,  he  rolled  against  him.  Here 
again  we  find  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Oriental 
doctrine  of  two  principles,  good  and  evil,  or  light 
and  darkness.  The  two  principles  were  always 
at  enmity  with  each  other.  Cha  must  have  been 
conceived  to  be  more  powerful  than  matter,  or  an 
emanation  irom  God  could  not  have  shaped  or 
moulded  it  into  form  :  yet  God  was  not  able  to 
reduce  matter  to  its  primeval  chaos,  nor  to  destroy 
the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus  had  produced. 
What  God  could  not  prevent  he  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  cure :  and  here  it  is  that  the  Gnos- 
tics borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Christian  scheme. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  several  of  their  aeons  were 
evidently  taken  from  terms  which  they  found  in 
the  Gospel.  Thus  we  meet  with  Logos,  Monogenei^ 
Zoe,  Ecclesia,  all  of  them  successive  emanations 
from  the  supreme  God,  and  all  dwelling  in  the 
pleroma.  At  length  we  meet  widi  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the  last  aeons  which  were 
put  forth.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  re- 
medy the  evil  which  the  creative  seon,  or  De- 
miurgus, had  caused.  He  was  to  emancipate 
men  from  the  tyranny  of  matter,  or  the  evil  prin- 
ciple; and  by  revealing  to  them  the  true  God, 
who  was  hitherto  unknown,  to  fit  them,  by  a  per- 
fection and  sublimity  of  knowledge,  to  enter  the 
divine  pleroma.  To  give  this  knowledge  was  the 
end  and  object  of  Christ^s  coming  upon  earth : 
and  hence  the  inventors  and  believers  of  the  doc- 
trine assumed  to  themselves  the  name  of  GnottiaJ' 

It  was  in  agreement  with  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  the  utter  malignity  of  matter,  which  ProfesMr 
Burton  considers  the  very  corner-stone  of  the 
Gnostic  system  (both  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things  to  which  they  pretended,  and  as  to 
the  moraZrfy,  or,  to  speak  mora  correctly,  the 
mortifiotttum^  which  tiiey  inculcated),  that  the 
different  Gnostic  sects  *  either  denied  that  Christ 
had  a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was  an 
unsubstantial  phantom;  or  granting  that  there 
was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of  himian  parents, 
they  believed  that  one  of  the  sons,  called  Christ, 
quitted  the  pleroma  and  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism.' 

It  was  upon  this  belief  of  the  utter  malignity  of 
matter,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  elevating 
nature  of  the  divine  knowledge  to  which  they 
pretended,  on  the  other,  that  the  morality  of 
Gnosticism,  if  it  deserves  to  be  so  called,  was 
founded.  *  If  we  would  know  the  effect  which 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics  had  upon  their  moral 
conduct,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  principle  led 
to  two  very  opposite  results.  Though  the  Pathos 
may  have  exaggerated  the  errors  of  their  opponents, 
it  seems  undeniable  that  many  Gnostics  led  pro- 
fligate lives,  and  maintained  upon  prmciple  that 
such  conduct  was  not  unlawful.  Others,  again, 
are  represoited  as  practising  great  austerities,  and 
endeavouring  by  every  means  to  mortify  the  body 
and  its  sensual  appetites.  Both  parties  were 
actuated  bv  the  same  common  notion,  that  matter 
is  inherently  eviU  The  one  thought  that  the  body, 
which  is  compounded  of  matter,  ought  to  be  kept 
in  subjection,  and  hence  they  inodcated  self- 
denial  and  the  practice  of  moral  virtue'  [if  the 
learned  professor  had  said  that  they  thought  the 
body  ought  to  be  mortified,  and  for  that  purpose 
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inculcated  a  system  of  aaoelicisni,  we  thnk  b 
would  have  been  more  correct] ;  *  while  rtea, 
who  had  persuaded  tiiemaelves  that  knovUfi 
was  every  thing,  despised  the  distinctifiiit  sf  tiv 
moral  law,  which  was  given,  as  they  iaid,i0tbf 
the  supreme  God,  but  by  an  inferior  mm,pti 
principle  of  evil^  who  had  allied  hinsdf  n 
matter.* 

Professor  Burton  gives  a  brief  and  dear  mm- 
mary  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  in  the  foUoviit 
passage,  which  well  deserves  to  be  retained  iBH 
memory : — ^  The  system  was  stated  to  ban  btfa 
with  Simon  Magus ;  by  which  I  woold  m^ 
stand  that  the  system  of  uniting  Chri<iii^ 
with  Gnosticism  began  with  that  beretie;  far^ 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  as  we  shall  see  pnoih. 
had  been  sown  long  before.    What  Simon  Ib^ 
began  was  brought  to  perfection  by  Valatfai^ 
who  came  to  B^me  in  the  /xmer  pait  «f  ^ 
second  century ;  and  what  we  know  of  Gosrtia* 
is  taken  principally  from  writer*  who  t^ffm 
Valentinus.    Contemporary  with  hina  thai « 
many  other  Gnostic  leaden,  who  held  4liiv 
opinions;  but  in  the  sketch  whidi  I  have  gr« 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  those  priw^ 
which,  under  certain  modificatiflnB,  were  ooans 
to  all  the  Gnostics.    That  the  supreme  Geix 
the  Good  Principle,  was  not  the  creator  of  (^ 
world,  but  that  it  was  created  by  an  evil,c< 
least  an  inferior  being;  that  God  prodoeed  fm 
himself  a  succession  of  aoos  or  emanatifi  «^ 
dwell  with  him  in  the  Pleroma;  that  one oT in 
SBons  was  Christ,  who  came  upon  earth  Is  W 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  that  bew«i^ 
incarnate^  but  either  assumed  an  ii— ih^i*"' 
body,  or  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  bsftint 
that  the  God  of  the  6ld  Testament  ww  ast  » 
father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  there  was  as  R*^ 
rection  or  final  judgment    This  is  an  cdUm* 
the  Gnostic  doctrines  at  acknowledged  by  o«^ 
all  of  diem.* 

Of  the  emmeout  and  mischieToas  natme^w 
Gnostic  doctrines,  and  of  the  '  opposiboi  ^ 
science,  falsdy  so  called,*  to  the  doctriiwK 
Christianity,  we  shall  have  to  tpetk  vaa^ 
For  the  present,  we  must  confine  oursmi t»» 
Aittorica/ portion  of  thia  curiona  and  ima/*^ 
subject,  that  is,  to  a  statement  of  the  b«< 
Gnosticism  as  given  in  the  lectorea  of  the  Big* 
Professor. 

Having   given  the  above  admirable  eodv 
of  the  great  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gsm^ 
heresy,  or,  rather,  of  the  Gnostic  school,  he  a^ 
proceeds  to  trace  op  Gnoeticiem  itself  ti  i* 
three  sources  which  we  briefly  indicated  st  tW 
be^nning  of  ^m  article,  to  wit,  the  Orimte/  d*- 
irimee  of  the  Magi  of  Babylon,  or  the  bdirf  " 
two  principles,  the  cauaas  of  good  and  erfl; "" 
condly,  the  Cabbala  of  the  Jewish  dodon.*^ 
from  the  time  of  the  o^rity  in  Babykei* 
blended  much  of  the  Oriental  doctrines  wl^  *> 
Mosaic  law,  namdy,  in  that  traditional  wild"* 
and  secret  doctrine  and  mystical  iuluj*«<*J 
which  they  pretended  to  have  received:  «^ 
lastly,  the philoeaphy  of  Plato  (inclodii«  tbl< 
his  followers,  Greek  and  Alexandrian,  ^^""'^ 
Oriental)— tibat  pmmlar    philosophy,  in  ^ 
Plato^  follow^  Pytbagoras  and  d««*^JJ 
crates,  set  an  example  of  blending  P^^^'^'V''^ 
theosophy,  which  ended  in  merging  ^^Jz 
iophy  of  Greece  in  the  Mysticism  td  ^^ 
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We  proceed  to  give  Dr.  Burton*8  very  clear  and 
striking  history  of  Giiosticitm  (or,  in  other  words, 
of  eclecticism  and  syncretism,  that  is,  of  selecting 
opinions  and  uniting  them  together),  in  his  own 
words. 

'  Some  persons,'  says  he,  <  have  deduced  Ghios- 
ticism  from  the  Ea^em  notion  of  a  good  and 
evil  principle;  some  Irom  the  Jewish  Cabbala, 
and  others  from  the  doctrines  of  the  later  Pla- 
tonista.  Each  of  these  systems  is  able  to  support 
itself  by  alleging  very  strong  resemblances ;  and 
those  persons  have  taken  the  most  natural  and 
probably  the  truest  course,  who  have  concluded 
that  all  these  opinions  contributed  to  build  up 
the  monstrous  system  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Gnosticism.* 

*  We  will  begin  with  considering  that  which 
undoubtedly  was  the  oldest  of  the  threes  the 
Eastern  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil  principle. 
There  is  no  fact  connected  with  remote  antiquity, 
which  seems  more  certainly  established,  than  that 
the  Persian  religion  recognised  two  beings  or 
principles,  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 
To  one  they  gave  the  name  of  Ormusd,  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  attributes  of  light  and  bene- 
ficence :  the  other  they  called  Ahreman,  and 
identified  him  with  the  notions  of  darkness  and 
malignity.  It  has  often  been  disputed,  whether 
these  two  principles  were  considered  as  self- 
existing  co-etemal  gods,  or  whether  they  were 
subject  to  a  third  and  superior  power.  Plutarch 
evidently  considered  that  both  of  them  had  a 
begiraiing,  and  tliat  one  of  them  at  least  would 
come  to  an  end ;  for  be  says  that  Ormuxd  took 
its  rise  from  light,  and  Ahreman  fnm  darkness ; 
so  that  light  and  darknen  must  have  existed  be- 
fore them :  he  adds,  that  the  time  woidd  come 
when  Ahreman  would  be  destroyed,  and  an  age 
of  pure  unmixed  happiness  would  commence.* 
'  Upon  the  whole,*  adds  Professor  Burton,  *  I  can- 
not but  consider  that  those  persons  have  taken  a 
right  view  of  this  intricate  subject^  who  represent 
the  Persians  as  having  been  always  worshippers 
of  one  supreme  God. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  simplicity  of  their  worship 
was  soon  corrupted ;  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
particularly  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat, 
became  die  object  of  adoration.  It  is  undoubted 
that  fhe  sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  received 
from  them  the  highest  honours ;  and  it  will  solve 
many  difficulties,  if  we  conceive,  that  as  their 
ideas  became  more  gross,  and  the  externals  of  re- 
ligicxi  occupied  more  of  their  attmtion,  they  came 
at  length  to  identify  the  sun  with  the  one  supreme 
Ood.  There  is  evidence  that  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed  among  the  Magi  upon  this  subject 
Some  of  them  embraced  what  lias  been  called  ^e 
duaUstic  system,  or  the  notion  that  both  principles 
were  uncreated  and  eternal;  while  otnen  con- 
tinued to  maintaiu  the  ancient  doctrine,  either 
that  one  principle  was  eternal,  and  the  other 
created,  or  that  both  proceeded  fiom  one  supreme, 
aelf-existing  source.  This  fundamental  difference 
of  opinion,  together  with  the  idolatry  which  was 
daily  gaining  ground,  seems  to  have  led  to  that 
reformation  of  religion,  which,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  was  effected  in  Persia  by  Zoroaster.*  Dr. 
Burton  considers  this  reformation  of  religion  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
'  There  may,*  be  observes,  *  have  been  an  identi- 


fication of  Mithra,  or  the  sun,  with  the  first  cause : 
but  to  bring  back  his  countrymen  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  first  cause  is  worthy  the  praises 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  name  of  Zo- 
roaster* 

He  further  remarks, '  The  Orioital  writers  are 
fond  of  asserting  tibat  Zoroaster  ojnversed  with 
the  captive  Jews,  and  borrowed  from  them  many 
of  his  ideas.  The  fact  is  perhaps  chronologically 
possible ;  and  Zoroaster  may  well  have  consulted 
with  the  Jews,  if  it  be  true  that  the  reform  which 
he  introduced  consisted  in  establishing  the  doc- 
trine *  [Dr.  Burton  had  before  stated  dbis  to  be  a 
return  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Persia],  *  that 
the  two  principles  were  subservient  to  a  mird,  or 
higher  principle,  by  which  they  were  originally 
created. 

Professor  Burton  proceeds  to  consider  the  second 
source  of  Gnosticism,  '  the  mystical  philosoj^y  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  been  known  by  the  name 
Cahbala;^  and  he  tells  us  diat  <  the  Jewish  cab- 
bala may  be  loosely  defined  to  be  a  mystical 
system,  affecting  the  theory  and  practice  of 
religion,  founded  upon  oral  tradition.*  Farther 
on,  in  the  third  lecture,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  cabbala,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  composed.  <  That  extras 
ordinary  and  infatuated  people*  [he  is  speakini 
of  the  Jewish  tendency  to  go  after  strange  gods] 
'  were  from  the  earliest  times  inclined  to  engraf 
foreign  superstitions  upon  their  national  worship ; 
and  when  their  idolatries  at  length  caused  the 
Almighty  to  destroy  their  city  and  send  them 
captives  to  Babylon,  they  came  in  contact  with  a 
new  system  of  superstition,  different  from  that  of 
Egypt  or  Canaan,  which  had  before  ensnared 
them.  The  Jews,  who  returned  from  Babylon  at 
the  end  of  their  captivity,  would  be  sure  to  bring 
with  them  some  of  die  rites  and  customs  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  left :  but  they  also  found 
the  evil  already  waiting  for  them  at  their  doors. 
The  mixed  people  who  settled  in  Samaria,  when 
Shalmeneser  had  depopulated  it,  set  up  a  variety 
of  idolatries,  and  joined  them  to  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  die  Jews  (3  Kings  xvii.  24-34).  Most  of 
the  idolater*  were  from  the  nations  beyond  the 
Euphrates ;  and  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
creeds  continued  in  the  country  when  the  Jews 
returned  from  captivity.  We  know  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  of  those  who  were  the  first  to  return, 
many  formed  marriages  with  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  (Esra  ix.  2) ;  and  the  seal  with 
which  Esra  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  inter- 
course showed  that  he  considered  the  religion  of 
his  country  to  be  in  danger.  We  learn  al»  from 
Josephus,  that  many  Jews  continned  to  live  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  he  speaks  of 
them  as  many  myriads ;  and  he  shows  in  several 
places  that  they  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen  at  Jerusalem ;  they  attended  the  fes- 
tivals ;  they  paid  the  didrachma  to  the  temple, 
and  sent  their  pedigrees  to  be  registered  at  Jeru- 
salem :  all  which  shows  that  a  constant  commu- 
nication was  kept  up  between  the  Jews  and  those 
Eastern  nations,  where  the  religion  of  the  Magi 
had  lately  been  reformed  by  Zoroaster.  In  one 
sense  the  Jews  had  greatly  profited  by  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  ;  and  we  read  no  more  of  the 
whole  nation  falling  into  idolatry.  The  Persians, 
indeed,  were  not  idolaters ;  and  it  was  from  them 
that  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  upon  the 
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opinions  of  the  Jews.  It  seems  certain  Uiat  their 
notions  concenung  angels  received  a  considerable 
tincture  from  those  of  ^e  Persians :  and  the  three 
principal  sects  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and 
Essenes,  show  how  far  religious  differences  were 
allowed  among  them,  and  yet  the  unity  of  the 
iSuth  was  considered  to  be  maintained.  The  Cab- 
bala contains  many  doctrines  concerning  angels, 
and  oihei  mystical  points,  which  can  only  have 
come  from  an  Eastern  quarter :  and  the  secondary, 
or  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture,  with 
which  £e  Cabbala  atxMmds,  began  soon  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity.* 

Dr.  Burton  gives  rather  too  slight  a  sketch  of 
the  principles  of  the  Cabbala,  and  remarks  on  its 
resemblance  to  those  of  the  Gnostics :  *  They,*  the 
Cabbalists,  *  did  not  hold  the  eternity  of  matter 
with  the  Greeks ;  nor,  with  the  Persians,  had  they 
recourse  to  two  opposite  principles :  they  cut  the 
knot  which  they  could  not  solve ;  and  they  taught 
that  Qod  being  a  spirit,  who  pervaded  all  space, 
the  universe  idso  was  not  material,  but  spiritual, 
and  proceeded  by  emanation  from  God.  The  first 
emanation  was  called  in  their  language  thefir$t 
man^  or  the  first  begotten  of  God :  and  he  was 
made  the  medium  of  producing  nine  other  ema^ 
nations,  or  sephiroth,  from  which  the  universe  was 
formed.  All  this  is  highly  mystical ;  and  it  is 
melancholy  to  see  how  the  human  mind  can  fall 
when  it  attempts  the  highest  flights.  Imperfectly 
as  I  have  described  the  system  of  the  Cabbalists, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  bears  no  small  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  Gnostics,  who  interposed  several 
seons  or  emanations  between  the  supreme  Grod 
and  ^e  creation  of  the  world.*  Respecting  the 
secondary  and  mystical  interpretation  of  the 
Scriptures  introduced  by  the  Cabbalists,  and 
earned  so  much  farther  by  the  Gnostics,  he 
says :  *  With  the  Gnostics,  to  interpret  Scripture 
literally  was  the  exception ;  and  they  only  aid  it 
when  it  suited  their  purpose :  their  rule  was  to 
extort  a  hidden  meaning  from  every  passage,  and 
to  make  every  word,  and  almost  every  letter, 
contain  a  mystical  allusion.  There  undoubtedly 
was  a  Cabbala,  or  secret  doctrine,  among  the  Jews, 
before  we  heu*  anything  of  the  Gnostic  i^osophy : 
the  latter,  therefore,  could  not  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  formor.* 

It  will  be  obvious  from  the  above  statements 
that  the  Gnostics  were  as  much  indebted  to  the 
Cabbala,  as  ^e  Cabbala  had  been  to  the  Oriental 
doctrines.  '  The  notion  of  emanations,  as  has 
been  observed  by  Professor  Matter,  is  the  essential 
feature  of  the  Cabbala;  and  since  there  is  no 
warrant  for  this  in  the  Bible,  nor  did  it  appear  in 
the  prevailing  schemes  of  heathen  philosophy,  he 
very  naturally  deduces  it  from  the  East,  where 
many  of  the  Magi  taught  that  every  thing  ema* 
nated  from  God,  the  fountain  of  light.* 

Professor  Burton  connects  the  second  source  of 
Gnosticism  with  the  third,  and,  as  he  considers  it, 
the  greatest,  or,  at  least,  the  most  immediate  cause 
of  Gnosticism,  namely  Plattmiam,  in  the  follow- 
ing passage :  *  It  is  natural  for  us  to  ask,  how  the 
Caboala  came  to  receive  a  system  of  |^os(^y 
so  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the  Mosaic ; 
and  how  tiie  opinions  of  the  Jews,  hitherto  so  ex- 
clusive and  so  little  known,  could  produce  any 
effect  upon  a  system  which,  at  tibe  time  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  was  spread  over  great  part  of  the 
world.    A  solution  of  these  questiops  may  pro- 


bably be  found  by  a  consideratim  of  tfaePhlBBc 
doctrines.*  Tbete  doctrines  be  considai  to  kn 
been  *  the  principal  source  of  Gnosticini,*  sod  to 
have  had  an  eflect  *  upon  the  Cabbslittk:  pbikn- 
phy  of  the  Jews.* 

In  the  Greek  philosophy,  as  well  ss  iiitiie(M 
Mythology  or  Cosmogony,  the  origin  of  eril  «■ 
the  same  stumbling-block  that  it  appesn  to  bn 
been  to  every  system,  imaginative  or  rstionsl;  «d 
the  Greeks  had  their  own  peculiar  way  of  pt^ 
over  the  difficulty.  *  The  GtecisD  philaiof^' 
says  Professor  Burton,  '  did  not  adopt  tbeijsa 
of  emanatiou.  They  all  held  that  nstter  «a 
eternal ;  and  such  undoubtedly  was  the  (fisia 
of  Plato.  This  was  the  expedient  by  «^  i 
&e  i^losophers  thought  to  rescue  God  fipomhi^ 
the  author  of  evil ;  forgetting,  as  it  appesa,  tk 
at  the  same  time  they  limited  his  omnipitWi 
and  made  him,  though  not  the  author  of  cril,is 
himself  subject  to  its  influence :  for  a  bein|M 
is  all  good,  and  yet  restricted  in  his  powti»  i>9- 
doubtttily  subject  to  evil. — Here  then  wu  » 
basis,  the  fi&lse,  the  unphilosophical  basi%  oovi* 
all  the  Grecian  sages  built  their  systems.  Mtf 
was  co-etemal  with  God ;  and  the  v«U  a 
formed  either  by  matter  acting  upon  itself  > 
being  acted  upon  by  God.  ThesdMolof^ 
rus  made  matter  act  upon  itself,  and  tbe  uea 
was  reduced  to  a  name.  The  Stoics  and  ?a^ 
tetics  bdieved  God  to  have  acted  upon  Batt; 
but  it  was  from  necessity,  and  not  ftata  diaa' 

'  Plato  had  already  adopted  a  syitn>  "* 
worthy  of  the  Deity,  and  conceived  that  Godid^ 
upon  matter  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  eiBat 
order  out  of  disorder  formed  the  wockL  FliJ 
certainly  did  not  believe  the  woild  to  be  ctr» 
though  such  a  notion  is  ascribed  to  Aiittx^ 
Plato  held  the  eternity  of  matter ;  but  he  h^^ 
the  arrangement  and  harmony  of  the  aoircnek 
be  the  work  of  the  Deity.  Here  begins  the  pa* 
liar  intricacy  of  the  Platonic  system.  £*^ 
thing,  excrat  &e  Deity,  which  exists  in  besra  < 
in  eurth,  whether  the  object  of  sense  or  pwdf  * 
tellectual,  was  believed  to  have  had  a  begisBi^ 
There  was  a  time  whai  it  did  not  «ist ;  hotii* 
never  was  a  time,  when  the  ItUOf  t.  0.  the  fe"/ 
archetype,  did  not  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  W 
Hence  we  find  so  many  writers  sped  of  ^ 
principles  being  held  by  Plato,  the  Deity, fhe«i£ 
and  matter.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  the  Pbte' 
doctrine  of  ideoM^  without  running  iatoiny*^ 
or  obscurity ;  but  perhaps,  if  we  lay  aside  w  * 
time  the  doctrines  of  the  ancients,  and  tabj^ 
own  notions  of  the  Deity,  we  may  be  aUe  to  ««■ 
some  conception  of  Plato's  meaning.* 

'We  believe  that  there  was  a  ^i"*.**^ 
worid  which  we  inhabit,  and  every  thing  v»^ 
moves  upon  it,  did  not  exist;  but  we  csnii**.' 
that  there  ever  wasa  time  wfaien  the  worts "^ 
tion  were  not  present  to  the  mind  ^  ^  ^zl 
There  may  therefore  be  the  image  of  s  tt# 
though  as  yet  it  has  received  no  maMial  toi* 
to  use  the  illustiation  of  the  Platonic  vn'^ 
may  exist  witlMmt  the  impression.— Plato  "if^ 
these  images  to  have  a  real  existence,  sad  p>* 
them  the  name  of  fcvm,  example,  arcfae^yy^ 
idea;  and  the  use  which  he  made  of  thas  ojj 
tutes  the  pecidiar  characttt  of  the  Platiiuc^ 
sopby.  He  saw  that  these  scieas  not  flDlfii«^ 
the  creation  of  the  world,  bat  moit  n^'^ 
present  to  the  Deity  from  aH  etcmityt  "^ "" 


GNOSnCISU. 


X  than  the  miad  of 


could  Hugti  tbem  i 
the  Deity," 

■  The  GiMStic:^  a  m  hare  *«n,  sgned  irith 
Plkto  in  making  nutter  co-eCenial  with  God. 
They  nlao  bdiered  that  the  material  stnld  wai 
formed  alter  an  etonal  and  intellectual  idm, 
Thie  peculiar  and  myitieal  notion  ia  the  very  mul 
of  PlBtODinn  1  and  ve  learn  from  Irenteu*  that  it 
wai  bdd  by  all  ttie  QnoMica.  Both  pitrtia  alao 
believed  in  an  intermediate  order  oT  beings  he- 
twnn  &e  mpreme  God  and  the  iuhabitanli  of  the 
eardi:  tbeae  betngt  wereiupposed  b;  both  to  have 
proceeded  (ram  the  mind  ur  tea*aii  of  God  :  and 
It  may  famijh  a  clew  to  much  of  the  Gnortic 


PlalD  1  or  we  may  lay  gmoally,  that  the  Gnoitici 
(inmed  4ieic  antem  of  mom  by  cumhining  the 
intellectual  beuiga  of  the  Platonic  philosophy 
wia  (be  ingeli  of  the  Jewiih  SciiptuTM.' 

'Tliete  ia,  ittdeed,  ooe  materid  diftrsice  be- 
tween  the  ayXem  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  Gmt- 
(ica.  According  to  the  former,  God  ordered  the 
intellectual  beingi  which  be  bad  produced,  to 
create  the  worid  ;  and  be  delegated  tfaia  work  to 
tbem,  that  he  mi^t  not  be  bimwlf  the  author  of 
evil.  Bntaccordiug  to  the  Goaetiea,  the  Demiur- 
gua,  one  of  tbe  inferior  itoia,  created  tbe  world 
without  tbe  knowledge  of  God.  Thii  ii  rmli^H 
M  tationBl  BQ  bypothciiiai  that  of  Plato  bmuelf; 
and  tiie  raw  ma;  hare  very  naturally  grown  into 
the  other,  during  the  frequsit  agitation  uf  the 
queetian  concetning  the  origin  of  evil.  It  may  he 
obeenred,  alao,  Uiat  the  conatant  hoatilily  which 
cziated  between  the  nipreme  God  and  tbe  cieatiTe 
■Bon,  or  demiurgua,  doea  not  Snd  any  parallel  in 
the  Platonic  ]:Jiilaeophy.  Tbia  wai  probably  bor- 
nnvcd  from  the  Kattem  doctriite  of  a  good  aikd 
evil  principle ;  and  what  tbe  Scriplum  aay  of 
Satan,  tbe  great  advenary  of  man,  may  al»  have 
contiitaited  to  form  the  lame  doctrine.' 

Such  ta  Piofnaor  Burtoo'a  view  of  the  doctrinei 
irf  Gnoniciam,  and  of  the  three  great  KHircei  from 
which  it  oiigltialed,  together  with  wme  of  tta 
elftcta  upon  Chriatianity,  in  diverting  many  of  the 
Hnl  nmverti  from  a  better  bith  intu  a  vain  phi- 
losophy, 'profane  and  vain  b<Mlings,  and  the 
Oppositiom  of  Mcifnct  falmlj/  m  calUd.' 

It  will  remain  for  ua,  in  tbe  article  Loooi,  to 
lay  hefoT?  our  readers  Profaaaur  Bntton'a  eitimate 
of  me  of  the  moat  rematliable  effecta  of  Gnoaticinn 
upon  Chriatianity ;  but  aa  it  relatea  to  the  Logoa 
of  Sl  John'a  Goapel,  and  u  it  ought,  we  think, 
(o  have  been  preceded  by  a  more  deflnite,  not  to 
aay  a  more  aEnrching  inquiry  into  tbe  erroia  of 
Plato'a  pbiloeophy  (which  are  Indeed  very  typei  of 
tbe  principal  faults  of  Gnoaticiim)  than  Dr.  Bur- 
ton haa  given  to  them,  we  pmpeee  there  to  show 
what  were  the  biae  ininciplea  in  Plato'a  philo- 
■opby  which  were  propagated  ao  widely  1^  the 
Gnpatic  hfxesy,  and  from  which  Chriatianity  of- 
fered to  all  who  would  be  taught  better  things  a 

We  truat  it  has  already  become  evident  lo  our 
reader*  that,  in  presenting  them  with  a  brief  and 
clear  analysis  of  the  doctrines  and  origin  of  Gnos- 
ticiam  in  the  very  worda  of  the  late  Regius  Pro- 
feaeor  of  Divinity,  «r  hare  been  influoiced  by  no 
denre  to  aave  ounelves  tiuuble  of  thought  or  eom- 
nitition.  Tbe  cbaiacter,  learning,  and  alatiou  of 
Dr.  Bniton,  and  tbe  inaay  yean  of  hit  inuoeert 


and  niefiil  IIIi>  wluch  ha  devoted  to  the  Onostic 
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Chaldee,  aia;  Phianician,  ata; 
Arabic,  Jidda  and  Aed^ai.  Of  the  several  Hebrew 
denominatioiu  of  thia  animal  there  ia  do  doubt, 
for  tbe  aimple  mannera  of  the  ancient  Semitic 
nationa  multiplied  the  namca  of  the  few  ot^ecl* 
they  had  constantly  before  their  eyea ;  ai>d  their  do- 
mestic animals,  in  particular,  received  abundant 
general  and  diitlnctive  appellabons,  according  (o 
sex,  age,  race,  and  coodiboni  of  existence  or  pur- 
pose. Thus  we  have  for  gnat,  rV  ei  (Gen.  inii. 
e);P|WlcAojipA(lKingsii.a7);  ninjfo«wi, 
'a  he-goat,'  or  rather  D>*1lny  a<f(UJuii, ' he-goats  ' 
rOen.  ixxi.  ID,  12) ;  ytty  liophir,  '  a  he-goat ' 
(Dan.  viii.  8,  31)  ;  TffP  tair,  '  a  hairy  one  ' 
(Lev.  iv.  24);  TS*  jaat,  >  kind  of  wild  goat 
(1  Sam.  ixir.  3) ;  Ijm  luUo,  either  the  same  or 
eDotbetapecieiorwildgoat  (Eiod.  xiiil.  19))  and 
nj  gedi,  ■  a  kid '  (Gen.  luviiL  17,  Sc). 


SH.    [Syrian  Gosl.) 
Tbe  TBCca  either  known  to  or  kept  by  tbe  Hebrew 

Cple  were  probably — I.  The  domestic  Syrian 
g-eored  breed,  with  homa  rather  email   and 

variously  bent ;  die  ears  longer  tkm  the  head,  and 
penduhnu;  hair  long,  often  black  ; — 3.  Tbe  An- 
gora, or  ratber  Anadoli  breed  of  Asia  Minor,  with 
long  bair.more  or  1e«  Sne ; — 3. The  Egyptian  breed, 
with  small  apiial  horns,  long  brown  hair,  very  long 
eats; — t.  A  breed  from  Upper  Kt;ypt,wiIhoulbotnB, 
having  the  nasal  bancs  singularly  elevated,  the 
nose  contracted,  with  the  lower  Jaw  piotiudiDg  the 
incison,  and  the  female  with  udder  very  low  and 
pnne-shaped.     This  race,  the  most  degraded  by 


clad 


I   long  c 


of  all  the  domeat 
e  hair. 


o  early  distinct, 
oenta  of  Xgjol  represent  it 
It  ia  fiobable  that  tome 


of  a  rufoua  brt 
that  the  earlier 
with  obviooa  preoiaion. 

of  tbe  names  which  now  appear  aynoDymouB  wen 
anciently  applied  lo  divtinguiih  breeds  from  dif- 
ferent region*.  Thus  Ttaphir,  being  of  Chaldee 
origin,  may  bave  deootrd  a  goal  Jt  a  northern 
mountainous  region  ;  or  may  have  been  the  same 
as  TschafeT, '  the  leader  of  a  Bock  ;'  while  Aiazel, 
on  the  contrary,  applied  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  lo  the 
scape-geat,  might  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
wandering  Syrian  or  Pbomician  breed  of  the 
coast,  were  it  not  shown  in  the  next  article  to 
bave  a  different  reference. 

The  natural  history  of  the  domtelic  goat  require* 
no  illusttation  in  this  place,  and  ila  economic  uses 
demand  only  a  few  word*.  Notwidiatanding  the 
offeoiive  lascivionaDOS  which  caoaci  it  to  be  aig- 
niBcantly  sepaialed  from  aheep,  (lie  goat  was  em- 
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plojnl  hj  Ibe  people  of  Itrael  in  Toany  ropecU 
w  lli«ir  representative.  It  wu  a  pure  animal  for 
•acriRce  (Eiod.  xii.  6),  and  a  kid  might  be  tub- 
(tituteil  aa  equivalent  to  a  tamb:  it  formed  a 
principal  part  at  the  Hebrew  aocki ;  and  balb  the 
milk  anil  tbe  young  kidi  were  daily  oilicle*  of 
food.  Among  tiie  poorer  and  more  nber  Bhepbeid 
familiea,  the  alui^ler  of  a  kid  vaiatoken  orbot- 
pitatitjr  to  atraogen,  or  of  unusual  fativity ;  and 
tbe  prubibition,  tbrice  repeated  in  the  Moaaic  lav, 
'  not  to  uetbe  a  kid  in  M  DMlbn'i  milk  '  (Eiod. 
ixiii.  IS)  tniv.  16)  and  Deut  xiv.  H),  may 
bare  originated  partly  in  a  daiie  to  recommend 
abatemiounKo,  wbich  Ibe  legialatm*  and  mo- 
raliita  of  tbe  Gaat  have  aince  invariably  enfbrced 
with  (ucceaa,  and  partly  with  a  view  to  diacoun- 
tenanee  a  practice  which  was  coonecled  witb 
idulatnnia  fcatiirali,  and  tbe  ritea  they  involved. 
It  i>  from  goat«kiii9  that  the  leathern  bottlea  to 
contain  wine  and  other  liquids  are  made  in  the 
Levant.  For  tbii  purpote,  after  tlie  bead  and  feet 
are  cut  away,  tbe  case  or  hide  la  drawn  off  tbe 
carcaat  over  the  neck,  without  owning  tbe  belly; 
and  the  extiemitiea  being  aecured,  it  ii  dried  witb 
the  hair  in  or  outside,  accoiding  to  the  uae  it  ja 
intended  for.  The  old  worn-out  skint  are  liable 
to  bunt :  hence  the  obvioua  propriety  of  putting 
new  wme  into  new  bottln  (Matt  ix.  IT).  Har- 
mer  appears  to  have  rightly  referTed  tbe  alluaion 
in  Amos  iii.  12  to  the  long-eared  race  of  goati ; 
'  Aa  the  ahepherd  talelb  out  of  the  mouth  of  die 
lion  two  legs  or  a  piece  of  ear,  ao  shall  the 
children  of  Israel  be  taken  out  that  dwell  in 
Samaria  aikd  Damascua.' 


330.    [Wild  Goat  of  Sinai.] 

Betide  tlie  domealic  gnats,  Western  Asia  it 
po«»e»»eil  of  one  or  more  wild  species — all  larRe 
and  vigomus  mmmtain  animals,  resembling  the 
ibeior  boiic]i]etinoftbpAI{«.  Of  tliese,  Southern 
Syria,Arabia,Sinai,and  the  borders  nf  the  Red  Sea, 
contain  at  laist  one  species,  known  to  the  Ajaba  by 
the  name  of  Ueden  or  Beddan,  and  Taytal— the 
Copra/iwioofHam.  Smith,  and  Copra  Si"fwi(«)ii 
of  Ebrenberg.  We  take  tliia, animal  to  be  that 
noticed  under  the  name  of  ?V>,  Jaal  or  Jol, 
lura!Jolim(l  Sam.  iiiv.S;  Job 


1;  Ps.  c 


18;  Prov.  ».  19).     The  i 


sleia 


siderably  taller  and  more  robust  tbao  the  larger 
lie-goats,  the  boms  formii^  regular  curvea  back- 
waids,  and  with  Irom  IB  to  34  Inuiiierte  elevalal 
cnMt  ridgn,  being  sometimet  near  three  feet  long, 
and  exceedingly  ptHidenHu:  there  ia  a  beaid  under 
•be  chin,  aud  the  fur  it  dork  brown )  but  the  Umba 
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are  wh'rtt,  w  i  th  repilar  blaek  mariu  dom  ike  ht» 
of  the  Icga,  with  rings  of  tbe  aame  coinn  aim 
tbe  kneea  and  on  the  paitenia.  Tbe  fsaala  w 
(mailer  than  the  malea,  more  atenderly  tuk, 
brighter  mfout,  end  with  the  while  and  lU 
markings  on  the  lega  not  to  distincdy  ridk 
Thia  apecies  live  In  troopt  of  19  or  30,  and  ^m^ 
down  precipices  with  the  tame  leaHea  impiiBoit; 
wbich diitinguiriie* the  ibex.  TbeirhoRBSwiA 
by  the  Araba  for  knife  bandlea,  Ac ;  bottlita. 
mala  tbemaelves  are  liut  diminithing  in  Bumba. 
Id  Deut.  xiv.  9,  IpM  AiUo  it  tnmslaterl  'wH 
goat"  Schulten»(Orv7Biea  Hebnaix)tiai^iam 
that  the  name  amae  '  ob  tiigaettatrm,'  Iraa  ia 
ahyneas,  and  c<:naequent  nadines  to  By ;  aid  [k 


inShaw'atnvelB-,wka,hs 
the  tranalatiorn  of  tbe  Sept.  and  Vulgate^  nb 
it  a  gtHt-deer,  or  Tragd^hot,  audi  at  ibe  las* 
or  Fiihtall,  by  mistake  refared  la  C^pn  Ite 
brica  of  Linnms ;  whereas  that  naturalist  (4^s 
ffat  13th  ed.  by  Omelin)  place*  Lswee  tarn 
tbe  aynooyma  of  AiU.  Ctrmxipra,  wliA  iat  ■ 
luit  Shaw'a  notice,  and  is  not  known  in  Woa 
Ana.  The  FitbtsU  it,  however,  anmiiiacK 
tbeATncon  detert,  poaaifaly  me  of  Ibe  Isigs  i» 
lopidie,  with  long  mane,  but  not  aa  }tt  adat* 
cally  described.  Akko,  therefore,  if  it  be  M> 
second  name  ot  tbe  Zatoor,  which  we  idaK^ 
Kebich,  or  wild  abeep  (Chamois),  aa  tbe  ^ra 
muat  be  aougfat  among  nuninanta  tbat  waniOB- 
■ible  for  food  to  tbe  Hebrew*,  we  ahould  b  • 
dined  to  view  at  the  nameof  coo  of  IbeOt^ 
probably  the  Abu  (Attt.  SubffuOvroaa),  aaio  b 
Abyaiiniau  ibei  (Ci^ira  WalU)  had  trwd< 
extended  into  Arabia,  and  it  owld  he  ^ 
that  it  ii  a  diitinct  ipeciet.  We  may  hocu 
remark  upon  the  raearcbs  of  Hiippdl  ai  ' 
Hemprioh  and  Kbreoberg,  that  they  nlm^J 
sought  in  vain  lor  the  AbyiainiaQ  Ibex  ai  il  • 
figured  inQriffilbs'  Curiar,  because,  by  aaiKa* 
takeof  the  letter  engraver,  be  hat  affixed  tbalW 
to  the  representation  of  OTit  TngtUfha  ' 
Kebtcb.— C.H.S. 

GOAT,  SCAPE.  Under  thii  bead  we  ca« 
do  better  than  ptetent  tha  readtr  with  lb  ^ 
itance  of  ■  rerj  ingenlooi  article  in  Bai|<w 
berg'a  Dm  BicJiar  Uotit  unJ  Atsj/pt"^  <*■  * 
the  most  interesting  booka  aa  Egyptian  tOift' 
tie%  aa  applied  to  the  illustratiaD  of  So^n* 
which  has  yet  appeared,  and  of  whkh  an  e>^ 
lent  translation  has  beoi  jvodnced  in  AvtftA 
by  S.  D.  C.  Robbina,  under  tbe  titk  of  4<if 
and  the  Bookt  o/Mota,  1813. 

It  appears  to  Dr.  Hoogttenbers,  (hat  an  E(fr 
tian  rafoence  mult  necettarily  be  acknovW^ 
in  the  ceraiuniy  of  tbe  Great  Atcoemait  dt) 
and  in  orda  to  eatabliah  this  lefemcr.  '' 
firat  Hidtavours  to  lubstantiale  hit  view  i^D 
meaning  of  the  word  TtKW  Antul :  wfcsi*  • 
that  it  designate!  Satan.  But  this  '**^^ 
otdy  be  placed  in  a  right  point  of  view  by  Ist" 
a  geDeroJ  turvey  of  the  whole  rite,  in  ■*■ '' 
point  out  defimtely  tbe   poaitiefi  wbidi  AM" 

Tbe  account  of  thii  remarkable  ceMO^  ■ 
cmtained  in  Lev.  xvi. 

First,  in  verses  1-1(1,  the  general  oatliM  V 
givoi;  and  thai  fullowa,  in  votea  "•^■■''^i 
plauatioii  of  iqiatalc  jninla.     It  is  of  at  *"' 
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importance  for  tbc  interpretadao  that  diis  anange- 
mcnt,  which  hai  been  recognued  by  few  interpre- 
tan,  should  be  clearly  understood.  Aaron  fiitt 
oflTers  a  bullock  as  a  sin-oflenog  for  himself  and 
his  boose.  He  then  takes  a  firepan  full  of  coals 
&om  the  altar,  with  fragrant  incense,  and  goes 
within  the  vaiL  There  hiepiits  the  incense  on  the 
Qie  before  the  Lord,  and  *  the  cloud  of  the  in> 
c«Q8e '  (ihe  embodied  prayer)  covers  the  mercy- 
•eat  which  is  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  that 
he  die  not  Aaron  then  takes  the  blood  of  the 
bollock  and  rorinkles  it  seven  times  before  the 
niercy-seat.  After  he  has  thus  completed  ^e  ex- 
piation for  himself,  he  proceeds  to  the  expiation 
lor  the  people.  He  takes  two  he-goats  for  a  sin- 
offaring  for  the  children  of  Israel  (xvL  5).  These 
he  places  before  the  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  ta- 
bernacle (xvL  7).  He  casts  lots  upon  them ;  one 
lot '  for  the  Lord^  and  one  lot  *  for  AzazeF  (xvi.  S\ 
The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  for  the  Lord  fell 
(xvi.  9)  he  offers  for  a  sin-offering,  brings  the 
blood  within  the  vail,  and  does  with  it  as  with 
the  blood  of  the  bullock.  In  this  way  is  the 
sanctuary  purified  from  the  defilements  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  their  transgressions,  and  all 
their  sins,  so  that  the  Lord,  the  holy  one  and 
pure,  can  continue  to  dwell  there  with  them. 
After  the  expiation  is  completed,  the  second  goat, 
on  which  fell  the  lot  for  Azasel,  is  brought  for- 
ward (xvi.  10).    He  is  first  placed  before  the 

Lord  to  absolve  him  p^  "©3^).  Then  Aaron 
lays  his  hands  upon  his  head,  and  confesses  over 
him  the  (forgiven)  iniouities,  transgressions,  and 
sins  of  the  children  of  Israel,  puts  mem  upon  his 
head,  and  gives  him  to  a  man  to  take  away,  in 
order  that  be  may  bear  the  sins  of  the  people  into 
a  solitary  land  (xvi.  22),  into  the  de^rt,  for 
Azasel  (xvi.  10).  Then  Aaron  offers  a  bumt^ 
offering  for  himself,  and  one  for  the  people. 

Now,  in  respect  to  language,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  interpreting  AxaieX  as  meaning  Satan. 

That  the  Hebrew  7tV,  Azal,  corresponds  to  the 
Arabic  {jj^y  was  long  ago  asserted  by  Bochait 
and  others^  and  is  now  generally  admitted;  and 

7Tfi^»  Azazel,  belongs  to  the  form  which  repeats 
the  second  and  third  radicals.  In  reference  to 
this  form,  Ewald  remarks  (Gramm,  ^  333),  that 
it  expresses  general  intension,  and  that  the  idea 
of  continual,  regular  repetition,  without  interrup- 
tion, is  also  specially  expressed  by  the  repetition 
of  nearly  the  whole  word.  The  Arabic  word 
Atala  signifies  in  that  language  *  semovit,  di- 
movit,  removit,  descivit  ;^  in  the  passive  it  signi- 
fies '  remotus,  de|iositus  fuit  ;*  anil  the  participle, 
azulf  means  '  a  cseteris  se  sejungens.*  In  like 
manner  azal,  mazul,  denote  *  semotus,  remotus, 
abdicatus.*  From  this  two  explanations  of  Azaiel, 
as  relating  to  Satan,  may  be  educed;  either 
'  the  apostate*  ^from  God),  or,  *  the  one  entirely 
separate.*  It  is  in  favour  of  the  latter  that  the 
signification  '  descivit  *  is  only  a  derived  one, 
and  that  it  is  appropriate  to  the  abode  in  the 
desert.  The  goat  is  sent  to  Azasel  in  the  desert, 
in  the  divided  land  (*  terra  abscissa  *).  How 
then  could  he  be  designated  by  a  more  appro- 
priate name  than  <  the  separate  one*  f 

And  this  explanation,  as  fiir  as  the  facts  of  the 
case  are  concerned,  is,  in  Hengstenberg's  opinion, 
equally  unexposed  to  any  well  grounded  objec- 
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tion.  The  doctrinal  signification  of  the  symbolical 
acticMi,  as  far  as  it  has  reference  to  Azasel,  is  this, 
that  Satan,  the  enemy  of  the  people  of  God,  can- 
not  harm  those  fvgiven  by  Qoi,  but  that  they, 
with  sins  forgiven  of  Gh)d,  can  go  before  him  with 
a  light  heart,  deride  him,  and  triumph  over  Mm. 
Tlie  positive  reasons  which  favour  this  explana- 
tion are  the  following  >-^ 

1.  The  manner  in  which  the  phrase  7TKTy7, 

'  for  Azazel,*  is  contrasted  with  211  Hv* '  for  Je- 
hovah,* necessarily  requires  that  Azazel  should 
denote  a  personal  exbtence,  and,  if  w,  only  Satan 
can  be  intended.  2.  If  by  Azazel,  Satan  is  not 
meant,  there  is  no  ground  for  the  lots  that  were 
cast  We  can  then  see  no  reason  why  the  decision 
was  referred  to  God ;  why  the  high-priest  did  not 
simply  assign  one  goat  for  a  sin-ofioring,  and  the 
other  for  sending  away  into  the  desert  The  cir- 
cumstance that  lots  are  cast  implies  that  Jehovah 
is  made  the  antagonist  of  a  personal  existence, 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  designed  to  exalt  the 
unlimitcKi  power  of  Jehovah,  and  to  exclude  all 
equality  of  this  being  with  Jehovah.  3.  Azazel, 
as  a  word  of  comparatively  unfrequent  formation, 
and  only  used  h^  is  best  fitted  for  the  designa- 
tion of  Satan.  In  every  odier  exolanation  the 
question  remains, '  Why,  then  (as  it  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being),  is  the  word  formed  for  this 
occasion,  and  why  is  it  never  found  except  here  V 

By  this  explanation  the  third  chapter  of  Ze- 
chariah  comes  into  a  relation  with  our  passage, 
entirely  like  that  in  which  chap.  iv.  of  the  same 
prophecy  stands  to  Exod.  xxv.  31.  Here,  as 
diere,  the  Lord,  Satan,  and  the  high-priest  appear. 
Satan  wishes  by  his  accusations  to  destroy  the 
favourable  relations  between  the  Lord  and  his 
people.  The  high-priest  presents  himself  before 
the  Lord,  not  with  a  claim  of  purity,  according 
to  law,  but  laden  with  his  own  sins  and  the  sins 
of  his  people.  Here  Satan  thinks  to  find  the 
safest  occasion  for  his  attacks ;  but  he  is  mistaken. 
Forgiveness  baffles  his  designs,  and  he  is  compelled 
to  retire  in  confusim.  It  is  evident  that  the  doc- 
trinal part  of  both  passages  is  substantially  the 
same,  and  that  the  one  in  Zechariah  may  be  con- 
sidered the  oldest  commentary  extant  upon  the 
words  of  Moses.  In  substance  we  have  the  same 
doctrine  also  in  Rev.  xii.  10,  11  :  *  the  accuser 
of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  who  accuses  them 
before  our  God  day  and  night,  and  they  overcame 
him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.* 

The  relation  in  which,  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, Satan  is  here  placed  to  the  desert,  finds 
analogy  in  other  passages  of  the  Bible,  where  the 
deserted  and  waste  places  appear  as  peculiarly 
^  abode  of  the  Evil  Spirit.  See  Matt  xii.  43, 
where  the  unclean  spirit  cast  out  of  the  man  is 
represented  as  going  through  ^  dry  places* :  also 
Luke  viii.  27 ;  and  Rev.  xviii.  %  according  to 
which  the  fallen  Babylon  is  to  be  the  dwelling  of 
all  unclean  spirits. 

To  the  reasons  already  given,  the  Egyptian  re- 
ference, which  the  rite  bears  according  to  this  ex- 
planation, may  be  added — *  a  reference  so  remark- 
able, that  no  room  is  left  for  the  thought  that  it 
has  arisen  through  &lse  explanation.* 

Dr.  Hengstenberg  then  proceeds  to  meet  the 
objections  which  have  been  brought  to  bear  against 
the  view  adopted  by  him — <  adopted,*  for  this 
explanation  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  though  he 
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haa  brought  it  forward  in  greater  force  than  be- 
foret  and  with  new  illustratitnif. 

The  most  important  of  the  objections,  and  the 
one  which  has  existed  the  greatest  influence,  is 
this,  that  it  gives  a  sense  which  stands  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
It  IS  asked,  *  Could  an  offering  properly  be  made 
to  the  Evil  Spirit  in  the  desert,  which  the  common 
precepts  of  religion  in  the  Mosaic  law,  as  well  as 
the  significance  of  the  ceremony,  entirely  oppose  V 
To  this  IHengstenberg  answers — ^  Were  it  really 
necessary  to  connect  with  the  explanation  of 
Asazel  as  meaning  Satan,  the  assumption  that 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  him,  we  should  feel  ob- 
liged to  abandon  it,  notwithstanding  all  the  rea- 
sons in  its  favour.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  to 
show  that  this  manner  of  understanding  the  ex- 
planation is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  following 
reasons  prove  that  an  offering  made  to  Axazel 
cannot  be  supposed ;' — 

1.  Both  the  goats  are,  in  verse  5,  taken  together 
as  forming  unitedly  one  single  offering,  which 
wholly  excludes  the  thought  that  one  of  &em  was 
brought  as  an  offering  to  Jehovah,  and  the  other 
to  Aeaxel.  And  further,  an  offering  which  is 
made  to  a  bad  being  can  never  be  a  sin-offering. 
The  idea  of  a  sin  •offering  implies  holiness,  hatred 
of  sin  in  the  being  to  whom  toe  offering  is  made. 

2.  Both  the  goats  were  first  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the 
Lord.  To  him,  therefore,  they  both  belong ;  and 
when  aflerwards  one  of  them  is  sent  to  Axaxel, 
this  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  Je- 
hovah, and  also  without  destroying  the  original 
relation,  since  the  one  sent  to  Azazel  does  not 
cease  to  belcmg  to  the  Lord. 

3.  The  casting  of  lots  also  shows  that  both  these 
goats  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Lord. 
The  lot  is  never  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
except  as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  decision  of 
Jehovah.  So  then,  here  also,  Jehovah  decides 
which  of  the  goats  is  to  be  offered  as  a  sin-offering, 
and  which  to  be  offered  to  Azazel. 

4.  The  goat  assigned  to  Azazel,  before  he  is 
sent  away,  is  absolved  (xvi.  21).  The  act  by 
which  the  second  goat  is,  as  it  were,  identified 
with  the  firstf  in  oider  to  transfer  to  the  living 
the  nature  which  the  dead  possetised,  shows  to 
what  the  phrase  *  for  a  sin-offering,"  in  verse  5, 
has  reference.  The  two  goats  (as  Spencer  had 
before  observed)  became,  as  it  were,  one  goat, 
and  their  duality  rests  only  on  the  physical 
impossibility  of  making  one  goat  represent  the 
different  points  to  be  exhibit^.  Had  it  been 
possible,  in  the  circumstances,  to  restore  life  to  the 
goat  that  was  sacrificed,  this  would  have  been 
done.  The  two  goats,  in  this  connection,  stand  in 
a  relation  entirely  similar  to  that  of  the  two  birds 
in  the  purification  of  the  leprous  person  in  Lev.  i. 
4,  of  which  the  one  let  go  was  dipped  in  the 
blood  of  the  one  slain.  As  soon  as  the  second 
goat  is  considered  an  offering  to  Azazel,  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  first  ceases,  and  it  can- 
not be  conceived  why  it  was  absolved  before  it 
went  away. 

5.  According  to  verse  21,  the  already  forgiven 
sins  of  Israel  are  laid  upon  the  head  of  the  goat 
These  he  bears  to  A^zel  in  the  desert  But 
where  there  is  already  forgiveness  of  sin,  there  is 
no  more  offering. 

The  other  objections  which  have  on  different 
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principles  been  made  to  tfaii  riew  an  tf 
weight. 

One  of  them,  which  aUegei  tk 
equality  given  under  this  frpisnstinn  to 
claims  of  Jdiovah  and  of  Satan,  is  nnffoed  h^ 
showing  that  it  is  rather  calculated  to  actafUHl 
the  tendency  of  an  ancient  people  to  emaiaiB 
that  belief.  The  lot  is  under  the  diiediai  sf 
Jehovah,  and  is  a  means  of  ascotaiaing  bi«2; 
and  not  a  mediation  between  the  two  ^  aaiaAt- 
pendent  third  agency,  which  decides  to  «ti^  tM 
one  and  to  whidi  the  other  shall  Call. 

Another  objection,  founded  oo  the  bditf  lat. 
Satan  nowhere  appears  in  the  Pcntatonrh,  wfl 
not  in  this  country  be  deemed  to  nquiit  mmk 
answer.  It  is  entertained  chiefly  bj  tbeR  ^ 
believe  that  the  presence  of  Satan  in  Scnftose  ■ 
owing  to  the  influence  of  a  foreign  (BsbyliMa 
and  Persian)  tbetdogy  upon  Hebicw  t^aaam 
and  it  is  answered  by  a  lefsrenoe  to  ^boAtf 
Job,  in  which  Satan  appears  distinctly,  Wa 
even  the  obiecton  admit  that  this  book  m 


written  long  before  the  assigned  influence  exMt 
And  if  it  were  indeed  necflsoary  to  referthe  km 


ledge  of  Satan  to  a  foreign  influence,  it  nifb* 
perceived  that  quite  as  much  is  acconiDhshed  if 
referring  to  the  Egyptian  Tynhon  as  tone  Pcvfc 
Ahreman.  Hengstenbeig  also  points  to  the  » 
timations  of  the  doctrine  of  Satan,  which  a|i^ 
in  Gen.  iii.,  and  remarks—*  From  a  tbeo^pai 
point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  the  natared  ^ 
case,  it  will  be  found  almost  inmoBMUe  Iks  t 
dogma  which  in  the  later  period  of^the  leielih* 
holds  so  important  a  places  should  notat  k»thf 
referred  to  m  the  atatement  of  the  firrt  pdnc^ 
of  that  revelation. 

Afler  exhibiting  the  positive  reaacns  fa  t» 
explanati<»i,  and  disposing  of  the  objectiflBs  t»  - 
Hengstenberg  subjects  to  examinatioo  tki 
among  the  various  explanations  diat  have  bn 
given,  which  are  now  current ;  and  makca  oattbt 
they  are  either  philologically  untenable  vitb  * 
ference  to  the  word  Azaiel,  do  not  agice  witb* 
context,  or  are  unsatisfactory  in  ^  r^^ 
which  they  conduct  us. 

If  it  haa  been  thus  establiahed  that  Satan  s* 
be  understood  by  the  term  Asaael,  then,  ai;^ 
Hengstenberg,  an  allusion  to  Egypt  in  the  wMi 
rite  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  ^at  oimntiy  (*<i! 
bad  influence  or  power  of  nature,  and  gM>^? 
the  bad  itself,  in  a  physical  or  ethical  m^ 
waa  personified  under  the  name  of  Tynbon.  ^ 
doctrine  of  a  Typhon  amon^  the  Jtgjf^'* 
as  old  as  it  is  firmly  established.  Bepa»^ 
tions  of  him  are  found  on  numerous  maami^ 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  Phaiaoha.  BeaA0 
apeaka  of  Typhon  (ii.  144.  56,  and  iiL  ft>^ 
Flutarch  givea  the  most  accurate  and  pttpf*'" 
account,  with,  indeed,  many  incorrect  additi^ 

The  barren  regions  around  Egypt  gaia>ll7|[ 
lon^  to  Typhon.  The  desert  waa  eipc^ 
assigned  to  him  as  his  residence,  whence  he  ^ 
his  wasting  inroada  into  the  consecrated  h» 
*  He  is,' says  Creuzer,  *  the  lover  of  the  d«r"^ 
Nephthys,  the  hostile  Libyan  desert,  tnd^^ 
sea-shoxe.  There  is  the  kingdom  of  Typbat.  ^ 
the  contrary,  Egypt  the  blessed,  the  tiik^ 
glittering  with  fi«sh  crops,  is  the  I'^i^''' 
Herodotus  ascribes  a  similar  dwelling  to  T]Fpf 

By  a  strange  but  very  natural  altenlicH  "! 
Egyptians  aought  aometimci  to  pnpitiiie  (^  t^ 
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wfaom  tiiey  hafted,  bat  feared,  by  offeringt,  and 
indeed  by  tboie  which  consisted  of  sacred  animals. 
Sometiines,  again,  when  they  supposed  that  the 
power  of  tiie  gods  was  prevalent  and  sustained 
them  against  him,  they  allowed  themselres  in 
every  species  of  mockery  and  abuse.  <  The  ob- 
scured and  broken  power  of  Typhon,*  says  Plu- 
tarch, *  even  now,  in  the  convulsions  of  death, 
th^  seek  sometimes  to  propitiate  by  offerings, 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  favour  them ; 
but  at  other  times,  on  certain  festival  occasions, 
they  scoff  at  and  insult  him.  Then  they  cast 
nkud  'at  those  who  are  of  a  red  complexion,  and 
throw  down  an  ass  from  a  precipice,  as  the 
Coptites  do,  because  diey  suppose  that  Typhon 
was  of  the  colour  of  the  fox  and  the  ass.* 

The  most  important  passage  on  the  worship  of 
Tpbaa  is  found  in  De  1$.  et  Oair,  p.  380  :  <  But 
when  a  great  and  troublesome  heat  prevails,  which 
in  excess  either  brings  along  with  it  destructive 
sickness  or  other  strange  or  extraordinary  mis- 
fortunes^ the  priests  take  some  of  the  sacred  ani- 
nials,  in  profound  silence,  to  a  dark  place.  There 
they  threaten  them  first  and  terrify  them ;  and 
when  the  calamity  continues,  they  offer  these 
animals  in  sacrifice  there.* 

Now,  the  supposition  of  a  reference  to  these  7V- 
pkofUa  sacra  Uilsius  considers  as  a  profanation. 
But  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the  reference  contended 
for  by  him  is  materiallv  different  from  that  adopted 
by  our  author.  The  latter  is  a  controversial  one. 
In  opposition  to  the  Egyptian  view,  which  im- 
plied the  necessity  of  yielding  respect  even  to  bad 
beings  generally,  if  men  would  insure  themselves 
against  them,  it  was  intended  by  this  rite  to  bring 
Inael  to  the  deepest  consciousness  that  all  trouble 
is  the  punishment  of  a  just  and  holy  God,  whom 
they,  uirough  their  sins,  have  offended ;  that  they 
must  reconcile  themselves  only  with  him;  that 
when  that  is  done,  and  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is 
obtained,  the  bad  being  can  harm  no  ihrdier. 

How  very  natural  and  how  entirely  in  accord- 
ance with  circumstances  such  a  reference  was,  is 
evident  from  the  facts  contained  in  other  passages 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  show  how  severe  a  con- 
test the  religious  principles  of  the  Israelites  had 
to  undergo  with  the  religious  notions  imbibed  in 
Eg^ypt.  This  is  especially  exhibited  in  the  regu- 
lations in  Leviticus  xvii.,  following  directly  upon 
the  law  concerning  the  atonement-day,  which  prove 
that  the  Egyptian  idol-worship  yet  continued  to 
be  practised  among  the  Israelites.  The  same  thing 
is  fiuso  evident  from  the  occurrences  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  golden  calf. 

The  assumption  of  a  reference  so  specially  con- 
troversial might  indeed  be  supposed  unnecessary, 
since  in  a  religion,  which  teaches  generally  the 
existence  of  a  powerful  bad  being,  the  error  here 
combated,  the  belief  that  this  being  possesses  other 
than  derived  power,  will  naturally  arise  in  those 
who  have  not  found  the  right  solution  of  the  riddle 
of  human  life  in  the  deeper  knowledge  of  human 
sinfulness. 

But  yet  the  whole  rite  has  too  direct  a  reference 
to  a  prescribed  practice  of  nropitiating  the  bad 
being,  and  implies  that  formal  offerings  were  made 
to  him — a  thing  which  could  never  be  the  natural 
product  of  Israelitish  soil,  and  could  scarcely 
spring  up  tiiere,  since  such  an  embodying  of  error 
contradicts  fundamental  principles  among  the 
respecting  the  being  of  Jehovah,  which, 
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indeed,  allows  the  existence  of  no  odier  power 
with  itself. 

And,  finally,  there  exists  here  a  peculiar  trait, 
which  in  Hengstenberg*s  opinion  makes  it  certain 
that  there  is  an  Egyptian  reference,  namely,  the 
circumstance  that  the  goat  was  sent  to  Azazel  into 
the  desert.  The  special  residence  of  Typhon  was 
in  the  desert,  acco^ng  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine^ 
which  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  na- 
tural condition  of  the  country.  There,  accord- 
ingly, is  Axazel  placed  in  our  passage,  not  in  the 
belief  that  this  was  literally  true,  but  merely 
symbolically. 

Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Professor  Hengsten- 
berg,  and  which  we  have  endeavoured  with  all 
possible  conciseness  to  place  before  the  reader. 
Those  who  desire  to  contemplate  the  subject  in 
different  points  of  view  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
valuable  dissertation  in  Professor  Bush's  NoUm  on 
LeviHciu  xvi.,  and  previously  published  by  him  in 
ihe  American  Bibheal  Rqfoniory  for  July,  1842. 
Professor  Bush  takes  notice  of  the  opinion  that 
Azasel  was  Satan :  he  shows  that  the  Septuagint 
makes  Azasel  a  person,  and  that  the  earlv  Chris- 
tian church,  and  most  of  the  Jewish  wnters,  re- 
garded him  as  Satan.  The  professor  is,  however, 
not  of  this  opinion ;  but  he  had  not  the  advantage 
of  having  seen  it  as  reproduced  in  the  new  and 
strong  lights  thrown  upon  it  by  Hengstenberg, 
whose  vast  erudition  and  soundness  of  &ological 
opinion  give  great  weight  to  any  conclusion 
which  his  judgment  approves.  The  subject  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting  in  Biblical 
literature ;  but  it  is  also  one  on  which  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  to  realize  an  implicit  convic- 
tion: and  the  present  writer,  in  reporting  the 
views  of  another,  must  admit  that  he,  fur  himself, 
has  not  been  able  to  do  so. 

GOD.  The  two  principal  Hebrew  names 
of  the  Supreme  Being  (St  Jerome  and  the 
Rabbins  enumerate  ten,  but  they  belong  rather 
to  his  attributes)  used  .in  the  Scriptures  are 
nin>  Jehovahy  and  DNI^K  Ehhim,  Dr.  Hit- 
vemick,  in  his  erudite  work,  HittoriKhrcritUche 
Eifdei^mg  ma  ake  Testament,  Berlin,  1839, 
proposes  the  reading  illiT  Jakceh  in^ead  of 
TSyVl  Jehovahy  meaning   <  the  Existing  One^'' 

while  he  derives  D^H^K  Elohim.  from  an  an- 
cient Hebrew  root,  now  lost,  nPH  coluity  and 
thinks  that  the  plural  is  used  merely  to  indi- 
cate the  abundance  and  supernrichness  contained 
in  the  Divine  Being.  With  him,  therefore,  Je- 
hovah is  not  of  the  same  origin  as  the  heathen 
Jove,  but  of  a  strictly  peculiar  and  Hebrew 
origin.  Both  names,  he  admirably  proves,  are 
used  by  Moses  discriminately,  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  theological  idea  he  wished  to 
express  in  the  immediate  context ;  and,  pursuing 
the  Pentateuch  nearly  line  by  line,  it  is  astonish- 
ing to  see  that  Moses  never  uses  any  of  the  names 
at  mere  random  or  arbitrarily,  but  is  throughout 
consistent  in  the  application  of  the  respective 
terms.  Elohim  is  tne  abstract  expression  for 
absolute  DeUy  apart  from  the  special  notions  of 
unity,  holiness,  substance,  &c  It  is  more  a  phi- 
losophical than  devotional  term,  and  corresponds 
with  our  term  Deity,  in  the  same  way  as  state  or 
government  is  abs^actedly  expressive  of  a  king 
or  monarch.  Jehovah,  however,  he  considers  to 
be  the  revealed  Elohim,  the  Bianifest,  Only,  Per- 
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century.*  Retpecting  the  probability  of  our  find- 
ing timcei  of  beceeies  in  the  New  Teitament,  Dr. 
Barton  remarki,  *  If  false  doctrines  were  diise- 
minated  in  the  church  while  the  apoetles  were 
ali?e,  it  is  at  least  highly  probable  that  they 
would  allude  to  them  in  their  writings.'  He 
then  proceeds  to  quote  texts  which  clearly  prove 
*  the  existence  of  heresies  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles  themselves*  (I  Cor.  xi.  19;  Gal.  v.  30; 
Titus  iii.  10;  1  John  ii.  18,  19;  Goloss.  ii.  8; 
1  Tim.  vi.  20, 21 ;  Rev.  u.  6, 15;  2Tim.xvii.l8; 
1  Tim.  i.  19,  20 ;  2  Tim.  i.  15 ;  3  John,  ver.  9). 
After  tracing  the  term  heresy  tiirough  its  succes- 
sive meanings  to  the  present  times,  he  adds,  *  In 
the  course  of  these  lectures  I  shall  speak  of  the 
heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  in  the  sense  which 
was  attached  to  the  term  by  the  early  fathers ;  and 
all  that  I  wish  to  be  remembered  at  present  is, 
that  the  term  is  not  to  be  understood  according  to 
modem  ideas*  (t.  e.  as  limited  to  heterodoxies 
about  the  Trini^),  <  but  tiiat  an  heretic  is  a  man 
who  embraces  any  opinion  concerning  rdigion, 
that  opinion  not  being  in  accordance  with  the 
faith  of  the  GospeL*  Why  heresies  were  allowed 
to  arise  so  early,  and  to  spread  their  roots  so  deep 
and  wide,  Professor  Burton  presumes  not  to 
answer ;  but  he  quotes  1  Cor.  xi.  19  as  pointing 
out  one  of  the  urincipal  good  effects  to  be  produced 
by  such  a  trial  of  the  Christian's  faith.  Approach- 
ing still  nearer  to  his  main  subject,  he  aads,  <  It 
will  ^jpear  in  the  course  of  these  lectures,  that 
many  persons  who  were  called  heretics  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  had  little  or  nothing  in 
common  wi^  Christianity.  They  took  such  parts 
of  the  Ghispel  as  suited  their  viewrs  or  struck  their 
fiuicy ;  but  these  rays  of  light  they  mixed  up  and 
buried  in  such  a  chaos  of  absurdity,  that  the 
apostles  themselves  would  hardly  have  recognised 
their  own  doctrines.  Such  were  most  of  the 
heresies  in  the  lifetime  of  tibe  apostles ;  and  when 
we  come  to  consider  the  state  of  philosophical 
opinion  at  that  period,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder 
that  the  fathen  speak  of  so  many  heresies  appear- 
ing in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.* 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  heresies,  or  rather  of  the  heresy,  of  which  he 
is  about  to  give  an  account.  Dr.  Burton  proceeds 
to  attribute  its  early  prevalence,  and  the  conse- 
quent errors  it  introduced  into  the  religion  of  so 
many  Christian  converts,  to  the  length  of  time 
(fifteen  years)  which  Dr.  Burton  states  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  conversion  of  St  Paul  and  his 
first  journeying  and  preaching  in  Cilicia,  Phrygia, 
Blacedonia,  Athens,  and  Connth;  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  which  journey,  namely  whilst  he  was 
at  Coring  he  appears  to  have  written  the  earliest 
of  his  Epistlee— the  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians.  'It  appears,  therefore,  that  seventeen  years 
elapsed  between  the  first  promulgation  of  the  Ghw- 
pel  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  writing  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  Those  Epistles  from  which 
most  evidence  will  be  drawn  concerning  ihie  early 
heresies,  were  written  several  years  later ;  and  I 
am  speaking  greatly  within  compass  in  saying, 
that  the  accounts  which  we  have  c^  heresies  in  the 
first  century,  are  taken  from  documents  which 
were  written  twenty  years  after  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  the  Ghispel.  I  have  said  that  this  fact  is 
not  always  borne  in  mind  by  penons  who  are  con- 
sidering the  events  of  the  first  century ;  and  yet 
this  period  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 


which  ever  has  ocoorred  in  the  amals  of 
kind.*  In  a  subsequent  passage  he  reavb, 
respecting  tiie  period  in  question,  *  If  it  k4 
not  been  for  an  incidental  expnsnoa  of  St. 
Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  we  iboiiU 
never  have  known  that  he  passed  three  yesn  k 
Arabia  immediately  after  his  ooovctsion,  nor  tkt 
fourteen  more  years  lapsed  before  the  end  of  kb 
first  journey.  Whether  he  passed  the  greater  put 
of  tfajs  period  in  his  native  city,  Taisas,  aDd« 
was  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  we  sedL  m  fia 
to  learn.  We  could  hardly  cooceive  Ifa&t  it 
chosen  Apostle  oi  the  Gentiles  would  be  inoliiei 
or  permitted  to  delay  the  great  work  to  which  k 
had  been  called,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  imsgisi 
that  the  other  Apostles  were  idle  in  spraadinitbit 
Gospel  which  they  had  been  so  solemnly  oidad 
topreach  amongst  all  nalioos.  TbedeaifiisfSL 
JameS)  and  theimprisomnentof  St.  Peter,  1^  site 
of  Herod,  prove  that  they  were  not  idle,  and  tbt 
the  Ghispel  ooade  its  way.  But  still  it  wis  n^ 
till  fourteen  yean  after  our  Lord^o  ascension  tto 
St  Paul  travelled  for  the  first  time,  and  pnacfaed 
the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles.  Nor  is  there  any  eti- 
dence  that  during  that  period  the  other  Apostki 
passed  the  confines  of  Judasu* 

Professor  Burton  proceeds  as  follows  wifii  la 
very  striking  argument :  <  During  the  time  vfaa 
we  have  supposed  the  Apostles  to  have  oonfiDi^ 
themselves  to  Judssa,  the  Gospel  was  making  ispi^ 
progressinsevendpartsoftlMe  world.  Tfaisiitk 
{loint  to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct  your  aOa- 
tion,  and  particularly  to  the  fact  that  this  pnpca 
was  withcmt  co-operation  and  control  of  the  Adoi- 
ties :  which  may  itself  be  sufficient  to  funiai  » 
reason  for  the  appearance  of  so  manyheresieitSBii 
for  such  strange  corruptkns  of  Cbristisnity  is 
those  early  times.*  He  then  marks,  by  qoots* 
tions  from  the  New  Testament,  the  times  mi 
places  when  and  where  flie  Gospel  must  btiv 
been  spread  by  those  first  converts  whose  aeoosiB 
of  what  they  had  heard  and  seen  |ireceded  bjm 
many  years  the  jonmeyings  and  preachings  of  tk 
Apostles  (John  xiL  20, 21 ;  Acts  iL  9, 11 ;  viill; 
xi.  19),  and  concludes  with  the  fijUowingsaa- 
mary  of  his  argument :  *  The  Acts  of  the  Apostki 
leave  St  Paul  at  Tarsus,  in  the  third  year  s*s 
his  conversion  (Acts  ix.  30) ;  and  ten  years  sAv- 
wards  we  find  him  still  at  Tarsus,  when  Bsnaliii 
went  thi^ier,  and  brought  him  to  Antioch.  Da- 
ring this  period  the  Go^id  was  marking  its  waj* 
many  parts  of  the  three  quarten  of  the  vodi 
though  as  yet  none  of  the  Apostles  had  travelkd 
beyond  Judssa :  and  when  we  come  to  consi^ 
the  state  of  philosophy  at  that  time,  and  the  tekioo 
which  ^vailed  of  catching  at  any  thing  new,  «d 
of  uniting  discordant  elements  into  fanciful  tjt 
traos,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  dse- 
trines  of  the  Gospel  disguised  and  altered,  tf^ 
that  according  to  toe  language  of  that  age  obsb? 
new  heresies  were  formed.* 

Professor  Burton  doses  this  striking  view  of  t^ 
first  progress  of  the  Gospel  through  &e  reports  J 
those  who  were  not  its  authorised  teachos,  by 
pointing  out  what  must  have  been  the  efSeet  of  sock 
a  state  of  things  in  Rome,  Corinth,  and  Gahtii; 
and  then  sho^  that  the  argument  ff^  ' 
fortiori  to  pUices  which  had  not  the  tnchiiv  ^ 
the  Apostles  to  correct  this  evil  till  a  Ister 
time.  *  How  much  more,*  says  he^  '  nmit  ^ 
have  been  the  case  in  |daces  which  the  A]av 
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did  not  Tsit  lo  foon,  and  where,  as  in  Rome,  the 
Gospel  made  its  way  for  fiTe-and-twenty  years, 
with  nothing  bat  the  seal  oC  iodiridnals  to  spread 
it,  and  subject  to  all  the  ftncies  which  those  indi- 
Tiduak  might  adopt* 

The  greatest  dai^  to  which  Christianity  under 
such  circuoMtances  was  enoscd  arose  from  that 
great  Gnostio  Heresy,  which  was  long  the  rival, 
and  too  often  ihe  corrupter,  of  its  purer  doctrines. 
Simon  Magus  is  considered  by  Profeisar  Burton 
to  have  been  the  leader  of  that  large  division  of 
the  Gnostics -who  attempted  to  unite  Gnosticism 
with  Christianity ;  and  the  learned  profeaior  has 
attempted  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  recon- 
ciling with  the  truth,  and  with  one  another,  the 
strange  accounts  of  this  Heresiarch  told  by  the 
Fathos.    When  we  remember  the  obscure  claims 
of  one  Euphmtes,  sumamed  Perricus,  to  be  the 
Father  of  Gmostioism,  which  have  been  advocated 
by  Mosheim,  it  will  appear  most  probable  in  itself, 
and  most  exculpatory  of  the  Fathers,  to  consider 
both  these  personages  to  have  been  r^gaided  in 
much  the  same  light  by  some  of  the  Fathers  as 
.^olus  and  Doras  are  now  considered  in  the  history 
of  the  Greek  tribes;  and  that  their  learned  inge- 
nuity, not  unmixed  with  something  of  the  odium 
Theotoffumm^  was  let  loose  from  all  restraints,  not 
■o  mnc^  agamst  the  real  Simon  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  against  Magus,   who  also   might  have  been 
called  Perricus.    The  other  heresiarchs,  Menan- 
der  and  his  disciples  Basilides  and  Satuminns, 
and  afterwards  Marcion  and  Valentinus,  were  in 
their  turn  leaders  of  the  great  Gnostic  heresy,  to 
which  also  Cerinthus  belonged  (to  combat  whose 
opinions  St  John  is  said  to  have  written  his 
uonel),  as  did  the  early  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans. 
<  Wnen  the  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,'  con- 
tinues Dr.  Burton,  <  comes  to  the  second  century, 
he  finds  it  divided  into  schools,  as  numerously 
and  sealously  attended  as  any  which  Greece  or 
Alia  boast  in  their  happiest  days.    He  meets  widi 
names  totally  unknown  to  him  before^  which  ex- 
cited as  much  sensation  as  those  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato.    He  hears  of  volumes  having  been  written 
in  support  of  this  new  philosophy,  not  one  of  which 
has  survived  to  our  own  day.     His  classical  re- 
collections are  rmissd  by  finding  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  and 
of  Plato :  he  hears  of  Jews  who  ooade  even  their 
exclusive  creed  bend  to  the  new  system:  and  what 
interests  him  most  is,  that  in  every  page  he  reads 
of  the  baneful  effect  which  Gnosticism  had  upon 
Christianity,  by  adopting  parts  of  the  Gospel 
scheme,  but  adopting  them  only  to  disguise  and 
deionn  (hem. 

The  following  extracts  contain  Professor  Bur^ 
toa*s  view  of  me  Gnostic  doctrines,  with  some 
remarks  on  the  sources  from  which  they  were 
derived:— 

*  In  attempting  to  give  an  account  of  these 
doctrines,  I  must  begin  with  observing,  what  we 
shall  see  more  plainly  when  we  trace  the  causes 
of  Gnosticism,  that  it  was  not  by  any  means  a 
new  and  distinct  philosophy,  but  made  up  of  se- 
lections from  almost  every  system.  Thus  we  find 
in  it  the  Platonic  doctrine  oif  ideas,  and  the  notion 
that  every  thing  in  this  lower  world  has  a  celestial 
and  immaterial  archetype.  We  find  in  it  evident 
txacesof  that  mystical  and  cabfaedistic  jargon  which, 
after  their  return  from  captivity,  deformed  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews;  and  many  Gnostics  adopted 
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the  Oriental  notion  of  two  independent  co-eternal 
principles,  the  one  the  author  of  good,  and  tiie 
other  of  evil.  Lastly,  we  find  the  Gnostic  theo- 
logy frill  of  ideas  and  terms  which  roust  have 
hem  taken  from  the  Gospel :  and  Jesus  Christ, 
under  some  form  or  other,  of  Mod,  emanation,  or 
incorporeal  phantom,  enters  into  all  their  systems, 
and  is  the  means  of  communicating  to  them  that 
knowledge  which  raised  them  above  all  other 
mortals,  and  entitled  them  to  their  pectdiar 
name.* 

'  Hie  genius  and  very  soul  of  Gnosticism  was 
mystery:  its  end  and  object  was  to  purify  its 
followers  from  the  conruptions  of  matter,  and  to 
raise  them  to  a  higher  scale  of  being,  suited  only 
to  those  who  were  to  become  perfect  by  knowledge. 
We  have  a  key  to  many  parts  of  their  system, 
when  we  know  that  they  held  matter  to  be  intrin- 
sically evil,  of  which,  consequently,  God  could 
not  be  the  author.  Hence  arose  their  Amdamental 
tenet,  that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  Demiurgus, 
was  not  the  same  with  the  supreme  God,  the 
Author  of  good,  and  the  Father  of  Christ  Their 
system  aUowed  some  of  tiiem  to  call  the  Creator 
Ooely  but  the  title  most  usually  given  was  Demi' 
inyua.  Those  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  two 
prmciples  supposed  the  world  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  evil  principle;  and  in  most  systems, 
the  Creator  of  the  worlo,  and  not  the  Father  of 
Christ,  was  looked  upon  as  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
and  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Some,  again, 
believed  that  anffels  were  employed  in  creating 
the  world :  but  all  were  agreed  in  maintaining 
that  matter  itself  was  not  created ;  that  it  was 
eternal;  and  that  it  remained  inactive  till  the 
world  was  formed  out  of  it  by  the  Creator.* 

*  The  supreme  God,  according  to  the  Gnostics, 
had  dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  a  pleroma  of  inac- 
cessible light ;  and  beside  the  name  of  first  Father, 
or  first  Principle,  they  called  him  also  Bjrthos,  as 
if  to  denote  the  unfathomable  nature  of  his  per- 
fections. This  Being,  by  an  operation  purely 
mental,  or  by  acting  upon  himself,  produced  two 
other  beings  of  different  sexes,  from  whom  by  a 
series  of  descents,  more  or  less  numerous  accord- 
ing to  different  schemes,  several  pairs  of  beings 
were  formed,  who  were  called  ttons,  ftom  the 
periods  of  their  existence  before  time  was,  or 
emaruUionat  from  the  mode  of  their  production. 
These  succesrive  sons  or  emanations  appear  to 
have  been  infisrior  each  to  the  preceding-;  and 
their  existence  was  indispensable  to  the  Gnostic 
scheme,  that  they  might  account  for  the  creation 
of  the  world  without  making  God  the  author  of 
evil.  These  sboos  lived  through  countless  ages 
with  their  first  Father.  But  the  system  of  emana- 
tions seems  to  have  resembled  that  of  concentric 
circles,  and  they  gradually  deteriorated  as  they 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  extremity  of 
the  pleroma.  Beyond  this  pleroma  was  matter, 
inert  and  powerless,  though  co-eternal  with  the 
supreme  God,  and,  like  him,  without  beginning. 
At  length  one  of  the  SDons  passed  the  limits  of 
the  pleroma,  and,  meeting  with  matter,  created 
the  world  after  the  form  and  model  of  an  ideal 
world,  which  existed  in  the  pleroma,  or  the  mind 
of  the  supreme  God.* 

'  Here  it  is  that  inconsistency  is  added  to  ab- 
surdity in  die  Gnostic  scheme.  For,  let  the  inter- 
mediate sDons  be  as  many  as  the  wildest  imagirui- 
tion  could  devise,  still  God  was  the  remote,  if  iu>t 
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the  prozimaie  canae  of  creatton.  Added  to  which, 
we  are  to  guppoae  that  the  Demiurguf  fonned  &e 
world  withcNit  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  that, 
having  formed  it,  he  rebelled  against  him.  Here 
again  we  find  a  stnxig  resemblance  to  the  Oriental 
doctrine  of  two  principles,  good  and  evil,  or  light 
and  darkness.  The  two  principles  were  always 
at  enmity  with  each  other.  Goa  must  have  been 
conceived  to  be  more  powerful  than  matter,  or  an 
emanation  irom  God  could  not  have  shaped  or 
moulded  it  into  form  :  yet  God  was  not  u>le  to 
reduce  matter  to  its  primeval  chaos,  nor  to  destroy 
the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus  had  produced. 
What  God  could  not  prevent  he  was  always  en- 
deavouring to  cure :  and  here  it  is  that  the  Gnos- 
tics borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Christian  scheme. 
The  names,  indeed,  of  several  of  their  iBons  were 
evidently  taken  from  terms  which  they  found  in 
the  Gospel.  Thus  we  meet  with  Logos,  Monogenes, 
Zoe,  Ecclesia,  all  of  them  successive  emanationi 
from  the  su[nreme  God,  and  all  dwelling  in  the 
^eroma.  At  length  we  meet  with  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the  last  seons  which  were 
put  forth.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  re- 
medy the  evil  which  the  creative  SDon,  or  De- 
miurgus, had  caused.  He  was  to  emancipate 
men  from  the  tyranny  of  matter,  or  the  evil  prin- 
ciple ;  and  by  revealing  to  them  the  true  God, 
who  was  hithoto  unknown,  to  fit  them,  by  a  per- 
fection and  sublimity  of  knowledge^  to  enter  the 
divine  pleroma.  To  give  this  knowledge  was  the 
end  and  object  of  Christ's  coming  upon  earth : 
and  hence  the  inventors  and  believers  of  the  doc- 
trine  assumed  to  themsdves  the  naxxie  oi  GnottiaJ' 

It  was  in  agreement  with  the  Gnostic  doctrine 
of  the  utter  malignity  of  matter,  which  Professor 
Burton  considers  the  very  comer-stone  of  the 
Gnostic  system  (both  as  to  the  knowledge  of 
divine  things  to  which  they  pretended,  and  as  to 
the  mortUifyf  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
mwrHJioation^  which  ttiey  inculcated),  that  the 
different  Gnostic  sects  *  either  denied  that  Christ 
had  a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was  an 
unsubstantial  phantom;  or  granting  that  there 
was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of  human  parents, 
they  believed  that  one  of  the  sons,  called  Christ, 
quitted  the  pleroma  and  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism.' 

It  was  upon  thia  belief  of  the  utter  malignity  of 
nutter,  on  the  one  hand,  and  upon  the  elevating 
nature  of  the  divine  kiKmledge  to  which  ^y 
pretended,  on  the  other,  that  the  morality  of 
Gnosticism,  if  it  deserves  to  be  so  called,  was 
founded.  *  If  we  would  know  the  effect  which 
the  doctrines  of  tiie  Gnostics  had  upon  their  moral 
conduct,  we  shall  find  that  the  same  principle  led 
to  two  very  opposite  results.  Though  the  Fathos 
may  have  exaggerated  the  erron  of  their  opponents, 
it  seems  undenudile  that  many  Gnostics  led  pro- 
fligate lives,  and  maintained  upon  principle  that 
such  conduct  was  not  unlawful.  OUters,  again, 
are  represented  as  practising  great  austerities,  and 
endeavouring  by  every  means  to  mortify  the  body 
and  its  sensual  appetites.  Both  parties  were 
actuated  by  the  same  common  notion,  that  matter 
is  inherenUy  eviU  The  (me  thought  that  the  body, 
which  is  compounded  of  matter,  ought  to  be  kept 
in  subjection,  and  hence  they  inculcated  self- 
denial  and  the  practice  of  moral  virtue '  [if  the 
learned  professor  had  said  that  they  thought  the 
body  ought  to  be  mortified,  and  for  that  purpose 


inculcated  a  system  of  aaceticisai,  we  ^^atk  \» 
would  have  been  more  correct] ;  *  while  dkea, 
who  had  persuaded  themselves  that  knovledfe 
was  every  thing,  despised  the  distinctions  of  the 
moral  law,  which  was  given,  as  they  said,  not  bf 
the  supreme  God,  but  by  an  inferior  aoa,  or  a 
principle  of  evil,  who  had  allied  himsdf  tt 
matter.* 

Professor  Burton  gives  a  brief  and  dear  vut 
mary  of  the  Ghiostic  doctrines  in  the  foUmi 
passage,  which  well  deserves  to  be  retained  b  tt 
memory : — ^'The  system  was  stated  to  havebcf« 
with  Simon  Magus ;  by  which  I  wonld  sn^ 
stand  that  the  system  of  uniting  Chrisbsoitj 
with  Gnosticism  began  with  that  heretic ;  fiartk 
seeds  of  Gnosticism,  as  we  shall  see  ynm^ 
had  been  sown  long  before.  What  Simon  Magv 
began  was  brought  to  perfectioo  by  ValaitiBai» 
who  came  to  Rome  in  the  .former  part  of  dr 
second  century ;  and  what  we  know  of  OooitidB 
is  taken  principally  from  writen  who  of^ 
Valentinus.  Contemporary  with  him  there  vat 
many  other  Gnostic  leaders,  who  held  difiaa: 
opinions ;  but  in  the  sketch  which  I  have  gim 
I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  those  priocipii 
which,  under  certain  modificatioos,  were  connis 
to  all  the  Gnostics.  That  the  aupreme  God,  ff 
the  Good  Principle,  was  not  the  creator  of  tb 
world,  but  that  it  was  created  by  an  evil,  or  a 
least  an  inferior  being;  that  God  produced  bm 
himself  a  succession  of  aoos  or  etnanatiom.  *b 
dwell  with  him  in  the  Pleroma ;  that  one  of  An 
SBons  was  Christ,  who  came  upon  earth  to  reral 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  God;  tfaathewai^ 
incarnate^  but  either  assumed  an  unsubrttftel 
body,  or  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  faapbai; 
that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  wis  not  tk 
father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  there  was  no  i^ 
rection  or  final  judgment  This  n  an  outliori^ 
the  Gnostic  doctrines  as  acknowledged  by  nesilf 
all  of  diem.* 

Of  the  emneout  and  mischievoos  natoiesf » 
Gnostic  doctrines,  and  of  the  <  opposi^  ^ 
science,  felsdy  so  called,'  to  tite  doctrinal 
Christianity,  we  shall  have  to  speak  preindj. 
For  the  present,  we  must  confine  ouraelyci  to  ^ 
Awtorical  portion  of  thia  curious  and  innioiti^ 
tufcgect,  that  is,  to  a  statement  of  the  Mi« 
Gnosticism  as  given  in  the  lectorea  of  tfaeBcp"' 
Professor. 

Having  given  the  above  admirable  oodiv 
of  the  great  leading  doctrines  vX^  the  Gaotf 
heresy,  or,  rather,  of  the  Gnostic  achool,  be  aot 
proceeds  to  trace  up  Gnosticism  itself  Is  ^ 
three  sources  which  we  briefly  indicated  st  tbt 
beginning  of  &v  article,  to  wit,  the  Orienitliof 
irmee  of  the  Magi  of  Babylon,  or  the  bdief  « 
two  principles,  the  causes  of  good  and  evil;  if 
condly,  the  Cabbala  of  the  Jewish  dodon,  «^ 
from  the  time  of  the  captivity  in  Babyko  m 
blended  much  of  the  Oriental  doctrines  wi^  ^ 
Mosaic  law,  namdy,  in  that  traditional  wiidiA 
and  secret  doctrine  and  mystical  interpretsb^ 
which  they  pretended  to  have  received;  » 
lastly,  the  pkUoeophy  of  Plato  (indodiiv  tfaitfl^ 
his  followers,  Greek  and  Alexandrian,  Jevi^s" 
OrientalV— diat  popular  philosophy,  in  wi^ 
Plato^  followitag  Pythagoras  and  deiatiog J^ 
crates,  set  an  example  of  blending  phihnphy  win 

theoBophy,  which  ended  in  merging  t**^*J^ 
sophy  of  Greece  in  the  Mysticin  of  ^V^ 
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We  proceed  to  give  Dr.  Burton^s  very  clear  and 
striking  history  of  Guosticism  (or,  in  other  words, 
of  ecleeticiun  and  syncretism,  that  is,  of  selecting 
opinions  and  oniting  them  together),  in  his  own 
words. 

<  Some  persons,"  says  he,  <  hare  deduced  Gnos- 
ticism tnin  the  Eaitorn  notion  of  a  good  and 
evil  principle;  some  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala, 
and  others  ftom  the  doctrines  of  the  later  Pla- 
tonists.  Each  of  these  systems  is  able  to  support 
itself  by  alleging  very  strong  resemblances ;  and 
those  persons  have  taken  t^  most  natural  and 
probably  the  truest  course,  who  have  concluded 
that  all  these  opinions  contributed  to  build  up 
the  monstrous  system  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Gnosticism.* 

'  We  will  begin  with  considering  that  which 
undoubtedly  was  the  oldest  of  the  three,  the 
Bastern  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil  principle. 
There  is  no  fact  connected  with  remote  antiquity, 
which  seems  more  certainly  established,  than  that 
the  Persian  religion  recognised  two  beings  or 
principles,  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  exercised 
an  influence  over  the  world  and  its  inhabitants. 
To  one  they  gave  the  name  of  Ormusd,  and  in- 
Tested  him  with  the  attributes  of  light  and  bene- 
ficence: the  other  they  called  i^reman,  and 
identified  him  with  the  notions  of  darkness  and 
malignity.  It  has  often  been  disputed,  whether 
these  two  principles  were  considered  as  self- 
existing  coHitemal  gods,  or  whether  they  were 
subject  to  a  third  and  superior  power.  Plutarch 
evidently  considered  that  both  of  (hem  had  a 
beginning,  and  that  one  of  them  at  least  would 
come  to  an  end ;  for  he  says  that  Ormuxd  took 
its  rise  from  light,  and  Ahreman  from  darkness ; 
so  that  light  and  darkness  must  have  existed  be- 
fore them :  he  adds,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Ahreman  would  be  destroyed,  and  an  age 
of  pore  unmixed  happiness  would  commence.* 
'  Upon  the  whole,*  adds  Professor  Burton,  *  I  can- 
not but  consider  that  those  persons  have  taken  a 
right  view  of  this  intricate  subject^  who  represent 
the  Persians  as  having  been  always  worshippers 
of  one  supreme  God. 

'  It  is  true  tfiat  ihe  simplicity  of  their  worship 
was  soon  corrupted ;  and  the  heavenly  bodies, 
particularly  the  great  source  of  light  and  heat, 
became  the  object  of  adoration.  It  is  undoubted 
that  the  sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  received 
from  them  the  highest  honours ;  and  it  will  solve 
many  difficulties,  if  we  conceive,  that  as  their 
ideas  became  more  gross,  and  the  externals  of  re- 
ligion occupied  more  of  their  attention,  they  came 
at  length  to  identify  the  sun  with  the  one  supreme 
Ood.  There  is  evidence  that  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion existed  among  the  Magi  upon  this  subject. 
Some  of  them  embraced  what  has  been  called  the 
dualistic  system,  or  the  notion  that  both  principles 
were  uncreated  and  eternal;  while  others  con- 
timied  to  maintain  the  ancient  doctrine,  either 
that  one  principle  was  eternal,  and  the  other 
created,  or  that  both  proceeded  tram  one  supreme, 
self-existing  source.  This  fundamental  dimtence 
of  opinion,  together  with  the  idolatry  which  was 
daily  gaining  ground,  seems  to  have  led  to  that 
reformation  of  religion,  which,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  was  effected  in  Persia  by  Zoroaster.*  Dr. 
Burton  considers  this  reformation  of  religion  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis. 
'  There  may,*  be  observes,  *  have  been  an  identi- 
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fication  of  Mithra,  or  the  sun,  with  the  first  cause : 
but  to  bring  back  his  countrymen  to  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  a  first  cause  is  worthy  the  praises 
which  have  been  bestowed  on  the  name  of  Zo- 
roaster* 

He  further  remariu,  <  The  Oriental  writers  are 
fond  of  asserting  tiiat  Zoroaster  conversed  with 
the  captive  Jews,  and  borrowed  from  them  many 
of  his  ideas.  The  fact  is  perhaps  chronologically 
possible ;  and  Zoroaster  may  well  have  consulted 
with  the  Jews,  if  it  be  true  that  the  reform  which 
he  introduced  consisted  in  establishing  the  doc- 
trine *  [Dr.  Burton  had  before  stated  Sn»  to  be  a 
return  to  the  ancient  doctrine  of  Persia],  <  that 
the  two  ])rinciples  were  subservient  to  a  &ird,  or 
higher  principle^  by  which  they  were  originally 
created. 

Professor  Burton  proceeds  to  consider  the  second 
source  of  Gnosticism,  <  the  mystical  philosophy  of 
the  Jews,  which  has  been  known  by  the  name 
Cabbala  ;*  and  he  tells  us  that  <  tiie  Jewish  cab- 
bala may  be  loosely  d^ned  to  be  a  mystical 
system,  affecting  the  theory  and  practice  of 
religion,  founded  upon  oral  tradition.*  Farther 
on,  in  the  third  lecture,  he  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  cabbala,  and  of  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  composed.  '  That  extras 
ordinary  and  infatuated  people  *  [he  is  speaking 
of  the  Jewish  tendency  to  go  after  strange  gods] 
<  were  from  the  earliest  times  inclined  to  engraft 
foreign  superstitions  upon  their  national  worship ; 
and  when  their  idolatries  at  length  caused  toe 
Almighty  to  destroy  their  city  iad  send  them 
captives  to  Babylon,  they  came  in  contact  widi  a 
new  system  of  supentition,  different  from  that  of 
Egypt  or  Canaan,  which  had  before  ensnared 
them.  The  Jews,  who  returned  from  Babylon  at 
the  end  of  their  captivity,  would  be  sure  to  bring 
with  them  some  of  the  rites  and  customs  of  the 
people  whom  they  had  left :  but  they  also  found 
the  evil  already  waiting  frar  them  at  their  doors. 
The  mixed  peo^e  who  settled  in  Samaria,  when 
Shalmeneser  had  depopulated  it,  set  up  a  variety 
of  idolatries,  and  joined  them  to  the  worship  of  the 
God  of  the  Jews  (2  Kings  xvii.  24-34).  Most  of 
the  idolaters  were  ftom  the  nations  beyond  the 
Euphrates ;  and  this  heterogeneous  mixture  of 
creeds  continued  in  the  country  when  the  Jews 
returned  from  captivity.  We  know  from  Scrip- 
ture, that  of  those  who  were  ^e  fixst  to  return, 
many  formed  marriages  with  the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  (Ezra  ix.  2) ;  and  the  zeal  with 
which  Ezra  endeavoured  to  prevent  this  inter- 
course showed  that  he  considered  the  religion  of 
his  country  to  be  in  danger.  We  learn  also  from 
Josephus,  that  many  Jews  continued  to  live  in 
the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates ;  he  speaks  of 
them  as  many  myriads ;  and  he  shows  in  several 
places  that  they  kept  up  an  intercourse  with  their 
countrymen  at  Jerusalem ;  they  attended  the  fes- 
tivals ;  they  paid  the  didrachma  to  the  temple, 
and  sent  their  pedigrees  to  be  registered  at  Jeru- 
salem :  all  which  shows  that  a  constant  commu- 
nication was  kept  up  between  the  Jews  and  those 
Eastern  nations,  where  the  religion  of  the  Magi 
had  lately  been  reformed  by  Zoroaster.  In  one 
sense  the  Jews  had  greatly  profited  by  their  cap- 
tivity in  Babylon  ;  and  we  read  no  more  of  the 
whole  nation  falling  into  idolatry.  The  Persians, 
indeed,  were  not  idolaters ;  and  it  was  ftom  them 
that  the  greatest  effect  was  produced  upon  the 
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sembled  first  at  Tjre,  and  then  at  Jemialein. 
Among  them  was  Eusebius,  who  took  part  in  the 
solemnitiety  and  held  several  public  discourses  in 
the  holy  city  (Euseb.  Vit.  C<m$t ;  Robinson,  ii. 
13).  The  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the 
words  abore  cited  from  Socimtes,  by  which  it 
appears  that  the  church  was  built  not  in  the  old 
city,  but  opposite  to  it  {iMTi:wp6ctavw).  In  this 
description  Socrates  is  borne  out  by  Eusebius 
( Vit.  Const,  iiL  33\  A  reference  to  the  plan 
will  show  that  sucn  an  account  of  its  site  cor- 
responds with  the  locality  on  which  the  cruet- 
fixion  and  interment  took  place.  The  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  was  burnt  by  the  Persians  in 
A.D.  614.  It  was  shortly  after  rebuilt  by  Mo* 
destus  with  resources  supplied  by  John  Eleemor, 
patriarch  of  Alexandria.  The  Basilica  or  Mar- 
tyrion  erected  under  Constantine  remained  as 
before.  The  Mohammedans  next  became  mas- 
ters of  Jerusalem.  At  length  Harun  er  Rashid 
made  over  to  Charlemagne  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.  Palestine  again  became  the 
scene  of  battles  and  bloodshed.  Mues,  of  the 
race  of  the  Fatimites,  transferred  the  seat  of  his 
empire  to  Cairo  when  Jerusalem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  new  masters,  and  the  holy  sepulchre  is 
said  to  have  been  again  set  on  fire.  It  was  fully 
destroyed  at  the  conmiand  of  the  third  of  the 
Fatimite  kaliis  in  Egypt,  the  building  being  rased 
to  the  foundations.  In  die  reign  of  bis  successor 
it  was  rebuilt,  being  completed  aj>.  1048 ;  but 
instead  of  the  former  magmficent  Basilica  over  the 
place  of  Golgotha,  a  small  chapel  only  now  graced 
the  spot  The  crusades  soon  began.  The  crusaders 
regarded  the  edifices  connected  with  the  sepulchre 
as  too  contracted,  and  erected  a  stately  temple^ 
the  walls  and  general  form  of  which  are  admitted 
to  remain  to  the  present  day  (Robinson,  ii.  61). 
So  recently,  however,  as  a.d.  1808  the  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  was  partly  consumed  by  fire ; 
but  beuig  rebuilt  by  the  Greeks,  it  now  offers  no 
traces  of  its  recent  desolation. 

We  have  thus  traced  down  to  the  present  day 
the  history,  traditional  and  recorded,  of  the 
buildings  erected  on  Golgotha,  and  connected 
these  edifices  with  the  original  events  by  which 
they  are  rendered  memorame.  To  affirm  that  the 
evidence  is  irresistible  may  be  going  too  far.  Not 
less  blameworthy  is  the  carping  and  inculpatory 
tone  pursued  by  Robinson  in  his  review  of  the 
subject.  Few  antiquarian  questions  rest  on  an 
equally  solid  basis,  and  few  points  of  history 
would  remain  settled  were  they  subject  to  the  same 
sceptical,  not  to  say  unfur,  scrutiny  which  Robin- 
son has  here  applied. 

The  sole  evidence  of  any  weight  in  the  opposite 
balance  is  that  urged  by  Robinson,  that  the  place 
of  the  crucifixion  and  the  sepulchre  are  now  found 
in  the  midst  of  the  modem  city.  But  to  render 
this  argument  decisive  it  should  be  proved  that 
the  city  occupies  now  the  same  ground  that  it 
occupied  in  toe  days  of  Christ.  It  is,  at  least,  as 
likely  that  die  city  should  have  undergone 
changes  as  that  the  site  of  the  crucifixion  should 
have  been  mistaken.  The  identity  of  such  a  spot 
is  more  likely  to  be  preserved  than  the  size  uid 
relative  proportions  of  a  city  which  has  undergone 
more  violent  changes  than  probably  any  other 
place  on  earth.  The  present  walls  of  Jerusalem 
were  erected  so  late  as  A.n.  1642 ;  and  Robinson 
himself  remarks,  en  paasant,  that  a  part  of  Zion  is 


now  left  out  (p.  67).  Itf  then,  the  dty  fan  been 
contracted  on  the  south,  and  H,  also,  it  vis  sfta 
the  death  of  Christ  expanded  on  the  nntfa,  vbt 
should  we  expect  but  to  find  Golgotha  in  &• 
midst  of  the  modem  city  f 

Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Christ  had  two  valh, 
those  termed  in  our  plan  of  Jerusalem  *  fint'  nd 
*  second."  It  is  with  the  secoad  wall  tlist  n 
are  here  chiefly  concerned.  It  began  at  a  tove, 
named  Gennath,  of  the  first  waU,  carved  oi* 
ward  to  the  north,  and  ended  at  die  csitle  d 
Antonia.  The  third  wall  ran  as  on  the  pla. 
embracing  a  wide  suburb  on  the  north  and  uitb> 
west.  This  comprdioided  a  sort  of  new  dtf,»l 
was  built  in  consequence  of  the  large  popnlaTwi 
which  by  degrees  fixed  their  abode  in  the  tfKt 
which  falls  between  the  second  and  thiid  wtSk 
This  wall  was  begun  under  Claudioi^  st  las 
forty-one  years  after  Christ  (Joaeph.  De  BelLM 
V.  4.  2;  comp.  Tacit  Hist  ▼.  12>  Tbii  tbd 
wall,  then,  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  oor  Loi^. 
and  Robinson  allows  that  if  die  present  sit  i 
the  sepulchre  fell  without  the  second  «aD.i^' 
the  conditions  of  the  general  question  wouka 
satisfied.  Our  plan  of  the  city  shows  tbii 
may  have  fallen  without  the  aecond  waU.  T* 
city  bulged  out  on  the  north,  aa  it  contracted  a 
the  south,  thus  bringing  Golgotha  into  its  ceaUk 
parts.  Biobinson,  however,  asserts  that  the  stad 
wall  must  either  have  excluded  the  pool  of  H» 
kiah,  which  was  in  the  city,  or  included  tfaestr 
of  the  sepulchre  which  was  out  of  the  citj.  b 
our  plan  the  second  wall  does  neither,  but  hm 
both  where  the  Scriptures  place  tiiem.  Bat  tb 
distance  from  the  western  point  of  ihe  tempk  s 
the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre  Rohiosoa  ods* 
siders  insufficient,  it  being  only  about  a  qathB 
of  a  mile.  We  know  not  that  there  is  anytluiif  > 
Scriptural  account  which  gives  sappoct  to  ^ 
notion.  A  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  spfna 
quite  enough  for  the  recorded  events,  to  ay  v 
thing  of  the  essential  weakness  of  such  a  {wntis; 
for  how  can  Robinson  know  that  his  meuaa 
extended  along  the  same  ground  as  our  Lord  va 
hurried  overt  But  reason  has  already  been  gn0 
why  the  Jews  should  have  taken  no  voy  p 
tracted  course. 

Two  or  three  additional  facta  in  confirmatia 
of  the  identity  of  the  present  place  may,  finsQf 
be  adduced.  Buckingham  (Palest,  p.  283)  mn 
<  the  present  rock  caUed  Calvary,  sjid  cnckaK 
within  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  hma 
marks  in  every  part  that  is  nsiked  of  its  hsnK 
been  a  round  nodule  of  rock  standing  abore  tb 
common  level  of  the  sur&ce.*  Schols  (D*  Get- 
gotha  situ,  p.  9^  states  that  he  traced  the  Rnaai 
of  a  wall,  whicn  ran  as  the  second  waU  od  tk 
plan  runs,  excluding  Golgotha  and  taking  is  tb 
poolofHeiekiah(IUumer,p.352).  Itmsvai* 
be  remarked  that  since  the  publication  of  t^ 
son's  work  Riiumer  has  put  forth  a  mece  (Bei^ 
eur  Bib.  Geog.  1843)  in  which  be  reriiei  ^ 
Palastina  so  ntr  as  Robinson's  asoertaincd  les^ 
render  necessary ;  but  he  remains  of  the  o^ 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  possibility  of  the  |f«>^ 
church  of  tlw  s^ulchre  being  out  of  thedtr- 
At  most,  a  very  few  hundred  yards  only  csn  tk( 
original  Golgotha  have  lain  from  the  jjiei8nt«*i 
and  the  evidence  in  favour  of  its  idoitityt  if"'^ 
decisive,  is  fiir  stronger  than  any  that  fasi  ^ 
adduced  against  it  At  the  best,  disn,  very  0«U 
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is  the  TcaiOQ  for  dbtoibtog  the  oonvictioDi  and 
difltzMsing  the  hearts  of  the  smcete  believeri  who 
visit  the  holy  sepulchre  m  order  to  give  Tent  to 
their  tearful  gratitude  and  cherish  their  pious 
faith.— J.  R.  B. 

GOLIATH.     [Giant.] 

GOME  (K^S),  translated  < rush'  and  'bul- 
rush,'  is  mentioned  in  four  places  of  Scripture, 
from  which  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  plant 
growing  in  moist  situations  in  Egypt,  and  em- 

Eloyed  in  the  construction  of  Tcssels  of  different 
inds,  intended  to  float  upon  the  water,  such  as 
the  ark  in  which  Moses  was  hid,  and  vessels  for 
transit  (Job  viii.  1 1 ;  Isa.  xxxv.  7 ;  Exod.  ii.  3 ; 
Isa.  zviii.  2).  The  name  gome,  according  to 
Celsius  (Hierobot  vol.  ii.  p.  138),  is  derived  from 
KD3  gimmey  '  absorbere,  bibere,  quia  in  aqua 
nascitur,  et  aquam  semper  imbibit.*  Though 
other  plants  are  adduced  by  translators  and  com^ 
mentators  as  the  gome  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  only  the/Nipyrus  can  be  meant,  and 
that  it  is  well  suited  to  all  the  passages.  Being 
in  some  respects  so  obvious,  it  could  not  escape  the 
notice  cX  all  translators.  Hence,  in  the  Arabic 
Version,  and  in  the  Annals  of  Eutyehitu,  tlie 

word  u^O  ti  burdee  is  given  at  the  synonym  of 

ffome  in  Exod.  ii.  3.  The  Sept  in  Job  (viii.  11) 
gives  -rdwvoosy  in  Isaiah  (xviii.  2)  $i$\lya5, 
and  the  Vulgate,  in  this  last  passage,  papyrum. 
In  Arabic  authors  on  Blateria  Medica,  we  find 
the  papyrus  mentioned  under  the  three  heads  of 
Fafeer^  Burdee^  and  CJiartas,  Fafeer  is  said 
to  be  the  Egyptian  name  of  a  kind  of  burdee 
(bar-reed)  of  wnich  paper  (chartd)  is  made;  and 
of  burdee,  the  word  /a/ururs  (evidently  a  cor- 
ruption of  papyrus)  is  given  as  the  Greek 
synonym. 
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Tlie  papyrus  is  now  well  known :  it  belongs 
to  the  tribe  of  sedges  or  cyperaceesy  and  is  not  a 
rash  or  bulrosh,  as  in  the  Authorised  Version.  It 
may  be  teen  growing  to  the  height  of  six  or  eight 


feet,  even  in  tubs,  in  the  hothouses  of  this  country, 
and  is  described  by  the  ancients  as  growing  in 
the  shallow  parts  of  the  Nile.  The  root  is  flohy, 
thick,  and  spreading ;  the  stems  triangular,  eight 
or  ten  feet  in  height,  of  which  two  or  so  are  usually 
under  water,  thick  below  but  tapering  towards 
the  apex,  and  destitute  of  leaves ;  those  of  the 
base  broad,  straight,  and  sword-shaped,  but  much 
shorter  than  the  stem.  This  last  is  terminated  by 
an  involucel  of  about  eight  leaves,  sword-shaped 
and  acute,  much  shorter  than  the  many-rayed 
umbel  which  they  support.  The  secondary 
umbels  are  composed  only  of  three  or  four  short 
rays,  with  an'  mvolucel  of  three  awl-shaped 
leaflets.  The  flowers  are  in  a  short  spike  at  the 
extremity  of  each  ray.  Cassiodoms,  as  quoted 
by  Carpenter,  graphically  described  it  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  banu  of  the  Nile,  '  There  rises  to 
the  view  this  forest  without  branches,  this  thicket 
without  leaves,  this  harvest  of  the  waters,  this 
ornament  of  the  marshes.* 

The  papyrus  was  well  known  to  the  ancients  as 
a  plant  of  the  waters  of  Egypt  *  Papyrum  nasci- 
tur in  palustribus  .^gypti,  aut  quiescentibus  Nil! 
aquis,  ubi  evagatse  stagnant*  (PYmj,  xiii.  11). 
Theopbrastus,  at  a  much  earlier  period,  described 
it  as  groMring,  not  in  the  deep  parts,  but  where 
the  water  was  of  the  depth  of  two  cubits,  or  even 
less.  It  was  found  in  almost  every  part  of  Egypt 
inundated  by  the  Nil^  in  the  Delta,  especially  m 
the  Sebennytic  nome,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mem^^us,  &c.  By  some  it  was  thought  pecu- 
liar to  Egypt ;  hence  the  Nile  is  called  by  Ovid 
<  amnis  papyrifer.*  So  a  modem  author,  Prosper 
Alpinus  (be  Plant.  jSgypH,  c  36) : — '  Papyrus, 
quam  berdJEgjptii  nominant,  est  planta  fluminis 
Nili.*  By  others  it  was  thought  to  be  a  native 
also  of  India,  of  the  Euphrates  near  Babylon,  of 
Syria,  and  of  Sicily.  The  genus  cyperus,  indeed, 
to  which  it  is  usually  referred,  abounds  in  a  great 
variety  of  large  aquatic  species,  which  it  is  difli- 
cull  for  the  generality  of  observers  to  distinguish 
from  one  another ;  Imt  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  grow  in  the  waters  of  hot  countries,  as, 
for  instance,  near  Babylon  or  in  India.  In  fact, 
modem  botanists  having  divided  the  genus  cy- 
perus  into  several  genera,  one  of  them  is  called 
papyrus,  and  the  original  species  P.  nilotica,  [Of 
this  genus  papyrus  there  are  several  species  in 
the  waters  of  India  (Wight,  Contributions  to  the 
Botany  of  India,  Cyperem,  p.  88). 

A  brief  description  of  tl^  uses  of  this  plant,  as 
given  in  the  works  of  the  ancients,  is  thus  summed 
up  by  Parkinson  in  his  Herbal^  p.  1207 :  '  The 
plant,  say  the  ancients,  is  sweete,  and  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  before  that  bread  of  come  was 
known  unto  them,  for  their  food,  and  in  their 
time  was  chawed,  and  the  sweetnesse  sucked 
forth,  the 'rest  being  spit  out;  the  roote  serveth 
them  not  only  for  fewdl  to  bume,  but  to  make 
many  sorts  of  vessels  to  use,  for  it  yielded  much 
matter  for  the  purpose.  Papyrus  ipse  (say  they), 
that  is  the  stalke,  is  profitable  to  many  uses,  as 
to  make  ships,  and  of  the  barke  to  weave,  and 
make  sailes,  mats,  carpets,  some  kinds  of  gar- 
ments!, and  ropes  also.*  The  constru'cticm  of  pa^ 
pyrus  boats  is  mentioned  by  Theopbrastus  :•  so 
Pliny  (Hist.  Nat  vi.  24),  *  Papyraceis  navibus 
armamentisque  Nili;*  and  again  (vii.  56), 
'  Naves  primum  repertas  in  ^^Sgypto  in  Nilo  ex 
papyro.*    Plutarch,  as  quoted  by  Rosenmiiller, 
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says,  <  Isis  ciicumnaTigated  the  manhei  in  a 
papyrus  wherry  for  the  purpose  of  collectiiig  the 
pieces  of  Osirit^s  body.  From  Heliodorut's  ao- 
oount  it  appears  that  ue  Ethiopiani  made  use  of 
similar  boats ;  for  he  relates  that  the  Ethiopians 
passed  in  reed  wherries  over  the  Astaboras ;  and 
he  adds  that  these  reed  wherries  were  swift  sailing, 
being  made  of  a  light  material,  and  not  capable 
of  carrying  more  thui  two  or  three  men.*  Bruce 
relates  that  a  similar  kind  of  boat  was  made  in 
Abyssinia  even  in  his  time,  having  a  keel  of 
acacia  wood,  to  which  the  papyrus  plants,  first 
sewed  together,  are  fastened,  bong  gathered  up 
before  and  behind,  and  the  ends  of  the  plants  thus 
tied  together.  Representations  of  some  Egyptian 
boats  are  given  in  the  Pictorial  Bible  (ii.  p.  135); 
where  the  editor  remarks  that  when  a  boat  is 
described  as  being  of  reeds  or  rushes  or  papyrus 
(as  in  Egypt),  a  covering  of  skin  or  bitumen  is  to 
be  understood.  That  ihe  papyrus  was  employed 
for  making  paper  is  also  well  known,  and  Wil- 
kinson mentions  that  from  ancient  paper  being 
finmd  at  Thebes  and  elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that 
this  application  of  it  was  much  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Ghreat — J.  F.  R. 

60MER  C9?).  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japhet, 
son  of  Noah,  whose  descendants  Bochart  (Phal, 
iii.  8)  supposes  to  have  settled  in  Phrygia  (Qea, 
X.  3 ;  comp.  1  Chron.  i.  5).  Most  of  tfie  inter- 
preters take  him  to  be  the  ancestor  of  the  CeltsB, 
and  more  especially  of  the  Cimmeriif  Kififi4pioi, 
who  were  already  known  in  the  [time  of  Homer 
(^Odyss,  xi.  14).  To  judge  fh)m  the  ancient  his- 
torians (Herodotus,  Strabo,  Plutarch,  &c.),  they 
had  in  early  times  settled  to  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  gave  their  name  to  the  Crimea, 
the  ancient  Chersonesus  Taurica,  But  die  greater 
part  of  them  were  driven  from  their  territories  by 
the  Scythians,  when  they  took  refuge  in  Asia 
Minor,  b.c.  7. 

In  the  Scriptures,  however,  the  people  named 
Gomer  imply  rather  an  obscure  and  but  vaguely 
known  nation  of  the  barbarous  north  (Rosen- 
miiller,  AUerth,  i.  1.  235,  sq.) 

Josephus  {Antiq,  i.  6.  1)  says  expressly,  that 
the  ancestor  of  the  Galatians,  a  Celtic  colony, 
was  called  Gomer  (Michael.  Suppl.  p.  335,  sq.). 
Tlie  Jerusalem  Targum  gives  Gen.  x.  3  with 
^pHBK  Africantu ;  Arab.  TpT\  Tiirca, 

2.  The  name  of  the  daughter  of  Diblaim,  wife 
of  the  prophet  Hosea  (Hosea  i.  3). — E.  M. 

GOMORRHA,  one  of  <  the  cities  of  the  plain,* 
destroyed  along  with  Sodom.  Au  account  of  that 
catastrophe  is  given  under  Sodom. 

GOPHER  WOOD  (l^i  fy,  etz-gopher)  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture,  as  the  matoial 
of  which  Noah  was  directed  to  build  the  ark 
(Gkn.  vi.  14),  <  Bfake  thee  an  ark  of  gopher  wood ; 
rooms  shalt  thou  make  in  the  ark,  and  shalt  pitch 
it  within  and  without  with  pitch*  {khemar,  pro- 
bably '  bitumen*).  In  end^vouring  to  ascertain 
the  particular  kind  of  wood  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  above  passage,  we  can  get  assistance  only 
from  the  name,  the  country  where  the  wood  was 
supposed  to  have  been  procured,  or  the  traditional 
opini(Xis  reniecting  it.  That  nothing  v^  satis- 
factory has  been  ascertained  is  evident  from  the 
yarious  interpretations  that  have  been  given  of 
this  word,  so  that  some  have  preferred,  as  in  our 
Authorized  Version,  to  retain  the  original  Hebrew.  I 
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The  Septuagint  lenden  it  *  «]uaied  timbas,'  ad 
Jerome,  in  the  Vulgate^  renders  it  'planed  vsod' 
and  *  pitched  wood.*  Some  have  adsntod  tbe 
opinion  that  a  kind  of  pine-tree  is  intami;  «i 
others  that  several  species  may  be  iaduH 
as  they  all  yield  resin,  tar,  and  pitdk  TW 
Persian  translator  has  also  adopted  the  pisi; 
but  Celsius  objects  that  it  was  never  osdbbi 
in  Assyria  ana  Babylcnia.  The  Chakkt  lo- 
sion  and  odiers  give  the  cedar,  because  it  i« 
always  plentiful  in  Asia,  and  was  distingoiM 
by  the  mcomxptible  nature  oi  its  wood,  fts 
cedar  is  a  very  general  term,  and  cotrecdyip 
plied,  as  we  have  seen  [Ebxs],  only  to  difant 
kinds  of  juniper.  These,  though  yiddini  » 
cellent  wood,  remarkable  fbr  its  liagiance,Beiff 
grow  to  a  large  siae  in  any  warm  coantrj.  & 
tychius,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  rdatei  is  \m 
Annals  (p.  34),  as  quoted  hj  Cdshis  {Eurid. 
i.  p.  331),  that  the  ark  was  made  of  a  nei 


called  sag  or  S(y  <^< 

sag  at  saj  haM  been  thought  by  some  ti^ 
ebony,  but  apparently  without  any  fooodtfi 
Still  less  is  there  any  likelihood  of  its  beufi 
shrub  like  jwUperus  sabimi,  aa  indicatsd  ki 
note  by  Rosenmiiller,  Eng.  traiiaL  p.  261.  bi 
curious,  as  already  alluded  to  in  the  Busf* 
the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Msdicine^  as  ma^iad 
by  Forskal,  that  the  woods  impovtod  firam  bei 
into  Arabia  are  sqff  abnoos  (ebony)  and  um 
(Dalbergia  sissoo).    Some  Persian  wiitei  m 
Materia  Medica  consider  sq^* to  be  the  si/(iiini 
ro&tato),  another  valued  and  much  used  Isdoi 
timber  tree,  but  common  only  along  the  feet  if 
the  Himalayan   mountains.     The  teak  is  ^ 
best  known  and  the  most  highly  valued  tii^ 
tree  on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  it  has  kng  bca 
imported  into  Arabia,  and  also  into  Egypt  ^ 
of  the  names  by  which  it  is  known  in  Isda" 
sagoon.    The  sq;  is  described  in  some  Poaa 
works,  chiefly  translations  from  the  Anise,  s 
having  large  leaves  like  elephants'  eaia   tUt 
applies  well  to  the  leaves  of  the  teak  tm\  a' 
there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  sti^hiA 
authors  is  the  teak  tree.  With  reipect  to  iti  bei; 
the  gopher  wood,  the  present  writer  has  sbci^ 
remarked  in  the  above  work:  <  The  gophff  v"^ 
of  Scriptijre  is  so  diflerently  translated  l^diftf^ 
commentators,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  evai 
conjecture  on  the  subject;  besides  beiofss^' 
so  early  a  period,  and  mentioned  only  ooot  ^ 
need  not  have  been  alluded  to,  eioept  tkst  ^ 
Arabic  version  translates  it  sajj  whidi  is  tbe  Ifls^ 
and  not  likely  io  have  been  the  wood  cnipbH' 
The  Chaldee  Samaritan  translator,  fir  ^tp*'. 
gives,  as  a  synonym,  sisafM,  of  which  Cekie 
says  {Hierobot.  i.  p.  333),  *  Vocem  obseona 
sive  referas  ad  ^{fXa  vriffifiam,  qu9  ex  b^ 
adferri  scribit  Arrianus  {PeripL  Mar.  Sr^ 
p.  162),  et  Ebeno  similia  perhiboit  aUi  (SiW 
m  Solm,  p.  my    The  siaam  is  piobsbly* 
above  sissooy  mentioned  by  Foiskal  as  vai^ 
in  his  time  into  Arabia,  and  which  u  a  iM* 
valued,  dark-coloured  wood,  of  which  ooe  t<* 
is  called  blackwood  (DMergia  lat^blie),  IV 
greatest  number  of  writers  have  bsen  ^^^PP^ 
that  by  the  gopher  wood  we  are  to  amkuUad^i 
oypKM;  and  this  opinion  is  supuMitBd  bf"^ 
authorities  as  Fuller  in  hit  Sacred  MtseeO^y 
BocktatXGeogr,  Saera)i  as  well  asbyCdii^ 
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It  iias  been  itated  that  tbe  letters  g 
andjnA,  Aandjjiy  diflferonly  in  the  soft  or  hard 
manner  in  which  they  are  pronounced,  and  tiier^ 
lore  that  gopher  and  hipar  differ  very  Httle  in 
aoond,  and  that  urmtt  in  the  Greek  levirdpuraos 
is  a  mere  addition  to  the  root  It  is  argaed 
Imtiicr  that  the  wood  of  the  cypren,  being  almost 
incomiptible,  was  likely  to  be  preferred;  diat  it 
was  freqnendy  employed  in  later  ages  in  the 
oonstruetiaD  <^  temples^  bridges,  and  even  ships; 
and  that  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  countries 
wbne,  according  to  these  authors,  ^  ark  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  built,  tiiat  is,  in  Assyria, 
when  other  woods  are  scarce.  But  wherever  the 
ai^  was  built,  there  would  be  no  deficiency  of 
timber  if  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  moisture 
with  warmth  of  climate ;  and  we  know  not  what 
change  of  climate  may  have  taken  place  at  the 
Deluge.  The  nine  tribe,  including  the  cypress, 
appears  as  likely  as  any  other  to  have  beoi  em- 
ployed, usually  growing  as  they  do  in  extensive 
forests,  and  yiel£ng  straight  and  easily  worked 
timber,  calculated,  from  its  resinous  nature, 
oActually  to  resist  moisture,  especially  if  covered 
iwith  pitch  and  tar,  which  might  easily  have  been 
prepared  from  &e  refuse  branches  and  timber,  and 
uwed  as  well  as  the  natural  bitumen.  But  the 
whole  of  these  suggestions  amount  only  to  con- 
j«ctures^  and  there  seems  no  possibility  of  arriving 
ait  a  satis&ctory  oonclusion. — J.  F.  R. 

GOSHEN  0^^  ;  Sept  rc<r^,  Tw4n),  a  pro- 
wince  or  district  of  Egypt  in  which  Jacob  and  his 
fionily  settled  throuj^  the  instrumentality  of  his 
son  Joseph,  and  in  uribich  tiiey  and  their  descend- 
ants renuuned  for  a  period  of  480  years  (Gen.  xlv. 
10;xlvL38;xlvii.27;1.8;£zod.viii.22;ix.a6). 
The  Bible  does  not  present  any  definite  inlbrmation 
as  to  the  precise  locality  of  Goshen,  and  of  course 
later  autnorities  possess  only  an  inferior  value. 
There  are,  however,  incidental  expressions,  allu- 
•ians^  and  implications  in  the  Scriptures,  which 
aflbrd  aid  in  oetermining  the  spot  That  Go^en 
lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile  may  be  justi- 
fiaUy  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  Jacob  is  not 
retorted  to  have  crossed  that  river;  nor  does  it 
that  the  Israelites  did  so  in  their  flight  out 
>t  With  this  inference  all  the  language 
employed  (see  the  passages  as  given  above),  to 
9BJ  the  least,  agrees,  if  it  does  not  afford  an  in- 
direct evidence  in  its  favour.  By  comparing 
£zod.  xiii.  17  and  1  Chron.  vii.  21,  it  appears 
that  Goshen  bordered  on  Arabia  (see  Gen. 
xlv.  10,  Sept  rnrdfi  'Apctfiias)  as  well  as  Pa- 
lestine^ and  die  passage  of  the  Israelites  out  of 
Bgypt  shows  that  the  land  was  not  for  removed 
from  the  Bed  Sea.  It  appears  probable  that  we 
may  fix  the  locality  of  Goshen  in  Lower  Egypt, 
oo  the  east  side  of  the  Pdusiac  branch  of  me 
Nile,  in  the  district  around  Heroopolis.  The 
S«ptnagint  reoden  the  words  niHK  ^^  '  land 
of  GhMhen'  (Gen.  xlvi.  38),  icatt  *Hpi»p  v6?up, 
mIs  T^r 'Pc^ico'irii,  thus  identifying  Goshen  with 
Rameses,  or  the  district  of  Pithom  or  Heroopolis. 
(See  map,  No.  3,  in  Knight's  Illuminated  Atlas.) 
This  would  make  Goshen  correspond  with  one 
of  the  divisions  of  what  was  anciently  termed 
the  Fraefectara  Aiabica,  Ti-Arabia,  the  eastern 
district,  lying,  that  is,  on  the  eastern  or  Arabian 
side  of  die  Nile.  This  division  was  that  of 
Heliopolis   or  0%  Matariyeh^  or   Ain-Shems. 
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An  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  it  accurately, 
so  as  to  identify  Goshen  (Roeenm.  AUerihum,, 
iu.  246)  with  die  Nomos  Arabia)  (Ptol.  iv.  5),  or 
the  country  of  Esdi-schar  Kijah   (the  eastern 
land),  which  stretches  south  from  Pelusium  as 
for  as  Belbeis  (north-east  firom  Cairo),  and  to 
the  north-east  borders  of  die  desert  El  Dschefar. 
Traces  are  found  here,  it  is  thought,  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Israelites,  in  large  heaps  of  ruins,  a 
few  hours'  journey  to  the  north-east  of  Cairo, 
which  the  Arabs  call  TeU  el  Jhud  (Jews*  hills), 
or  Turbeh  el  Jhud(3ewB'  graves)  (Niebuhr,  i.  100). 
According  to  Bois  Ajmk  (Deecryt,  de  VEgypte^ 
viii.    Ill)  Goshen    was  the  valley   8id>al-yar, 
which  begins  in  the  vicinity  of  Belbeis,  and  em- 
braces the  district  of  Heroopolis.    Robinson  {Por 
lettin&t  i.  37)  makes  light  of  the  evidence  sup- 
posed to  be  supplied  by  *  the  mounds  of  the  Jews,* 
just  mentioned.    He  says,  *  If  there  is  any  his- 
torical foundation  for  dus  name,  which  is  doubt- 
ful, these  mounds  can  only  be  referred  back  to 
the  period  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  the  centuries  im- 
mediately before  the  Christian  era,  when  great 
numbers  of  Jews  resorted  to  Egypt  and  erected  a 
temple  at  Leontopolis.*  This  opinion,  however, 
iqipears  to  us  somewhat  arbitrary.    And  what- 
ever the  actual  origin  of  these  mounds,  the  ordi- 
nary account  of  them  may  be  the  transmission 
or  echo  of  a  very  ancient  tradition.     Robinson, 
however,  does  not  deny  that  Goshen  is  to  be 
found  about  where  the  best  authorities  ordinarily 
place  it,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  quo- 
tation ;  we  regret  that  the  wish  here  spoken  of  was 
not  fulfilled :  '  It  had  been  our  wish  to  take  a 
more  circuitous  route  from  Sues  to  Cairo,  de- 
scending the  eastern  branch  or  canal  of  the  Nile 
beyond   Belbeis,  as  far  as  to  the  province  of 
Shur-kiydi,  and  thence  along  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  cuial  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Suez. 
Our  object  in  taking  this  route  would  have  been 
to  make  inquiries  and  observations  personally  in 
relation  to  the  land  of  Gk)shen  and  the  Exodus 
of  the  Israelites'  (i.  54).    The  following  passage, 
however,  will  serve  to  prove  that  even  the  desert 
is  not  unsuited  to  pastoral  purposes : — '  The  desert 
which  we  were  now  crosring  is  not  sandy,  but  its 
surface,  for  the  most  part,  is  a  hard  gravd,  often 
strewed  with  pebbles.   Numerous  wadys,  or  shal- 
low water-courses,  intersect  its  surface.    In  all 
these  wadys  there  are  usually  to  be  found  scat- 
tered tufls  of  herbs  or  shrubs,  on  which  the  camels 
browse  as  they  pass  along,  and  which  serve  like- 
wise as  their  pasturage  when  turned  loose  at 
night    During  the  rainy  season  and  afterwards, 
the  inhabitants  of  Belbeis  and  the  Sbur-kiyeh,  as 
probably  did  die  Israelites  of  old,  still  drive  their 
mingled  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  for  pasturage  to 
this  quarter  of  the  desert* 

Lmorde  (^AraJbia  Petrma,  p.  58)  fixes  Goshen 
in  the  coun^  around  Bdbeis,  on  me  eastern  side 
of  the  Nile.  Speaking  of  his  journey  from  Cairo 
by  Belbeis  to  Suet,  he  says,  *  This  plain  is  the 
province  of  Goshen,  where  the  children  of  Egypt 
settled  and  multiplied :  it  was  here  that  the  meet- 
ing occurred  between  Jacob,  the  patriarch,  and 
Joseph,  theminister  and  masterof  Egypt'  Laborde 
passed  the  banks  of  the  canal  which  formerly 
united  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  and  which,  he 
says,  Bonaparte  was  the  first  in  modem  times  to 
obismre.  M.  Quatremdre  has  endeavoured  to  de. 
fine  the  locality,  and  by  comparing  several  pas. 
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■ages  collected  from  diffeient  writers,  he  infen 
that  the  Wady  Tomilat  (Wady  Tomlate  in  La- 
horde)  in  which  the  canal  of  Cairo  terminates  is 
the  land  of  Gkishen :  such  at  least  seems  to  have 
been  the  opinion  of  Saadias  and  Abu  Said,  the 
authors  of  the  earliest  Arabic  Versions  of  the  Old 
Testament — the  one  for  the  use  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  other  for  that  of  the  Samaritans  (Mem,  Oiogr. 
9ter  VEgypte).  J.  D.  Michaelis  was  of  opiDion 
(SpicU.  p.  371)  that  Goshen  extended  fiom  Pales- 
tine along  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  Tanitic 
mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  thence  inland  up  to  Hdio- 
polis,  embracing  a  sweq)  of  country  so  as  to  take 
m  a  part  of  Arabia,  bordering  on  Egypt  The 
various  opinions  that  have  htxa  held  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  found  classified  and  considered  by 
Bellermann  in  his  Handb,  d,  Bibl  Lit  iv.  191- 
220  (see  also  Jablonsky,  Dissert,  riii.  de  Terra 
Oosen). 

This  district  was  suitable  for  a  nomadic  people^ 
who  would  have  been  misplaced  in  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  valley  of  the  Mile.     Children  of  the 
desert,  or  at  least  used  as  they  were  to  wander 
freely  from  one  fertile  plain  to  another  with 
their  flocks  and  herds,  the  sons  of  Jacob  required 
a  spot  where  &e  advantages  of  an  advanced  civi- 
lisation could  be  united  with  unrestricted  freedom, 
and  abundance  be  secured  without  the  forfeiture 
of  early  and  cherished  habits.    The  several  opi- 
nions which  we  have  given  substantially  agree  in 
referring  GKishen  to  the  country  intervening  be- 
tween the  desert  of  Arabia  and  Palestine  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  on  the 
other,  with  the  Mediterranean  at  the  base.  The  dis- 
trict assigned  to  Jacob  and  his  family  was  chosen 
for  its  superiority  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  <  In  the  best  of 
the  land  make  thy  father  and  brethren  to  dwell, 
in  the  land  of  Goshen  let  them  dwell  ;*  and  the 
subsequent  increase  of  the  Israelites  themselves, 
as  well  as  the  multiplication   of  their  cattle, 
shows  that  the  territory  was  one  of  extraordinary 
fertility.     Time  and  circumstances  have  doubt- 
less had  their  eflect  on  the  fertility  of  a  country 
in  which  the  desert  is  ever  ready  to  make  en- 
croachments so  soon  as  the  repelling  hand  of  man 
is  relaxed  or  withdrawn.    But  Laborde  (p.  53) 
represents  the  vicinity  of  Heliopolis  as  still  co- 
vered with   palm-trees,  and  as  having  an  en- 
closure, comprehending  a  considerable  space  of 
ground,  which  is  cov^ed  every  year  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Nile  to  the  height  of  five  feet 
We  are  not,  however,  to  expect  evidences  of 
luxuriant  fertility.    The  country  was  chosen  for 
its  pre-eminent  fitness  for  shepherds.  If  a  nonuulic 
tribe  had  wide  space  and  good  pasture-grounds, 
they  would  have  <  the  best  (for  themselves)  of  &e 
lanid,*  and  these  advantages  the  district  in  which 
we  have  placed  Gkishen  abundantly  supplied  in 
ancient  times,  when  the  waters  of  the  Nile  were 
more  liberally  dispensed  than  at  present  to  the 
eastern  side  of  the  country.    Nothmg  is  needed 
but  water  to  make  the  desert  fertile.    <  The  water 
of  the  Nile  soaks  through  the  earth  for  some 
distance  tmder  the  sandy  tract  (the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heliopolis),  and  is  everywhere  found  on 
<^SKii>K    wells    eighteen  or  twenty  feet    deep. 
Such  wells  are  very  iVequent  in  parts  which  the 
inundation  does  not  reach.    The  water  is  raised 
firom  them  by  wheels  turned  by  oxen  and  applied 
to  the  irrigation  of  the  fields.     Whenever  this 
takes  place  the  dewrt  if  turned  into  a  fruitful 
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field.  In  passing  to  Heliopolis  we  saw  imnl 
such  fields  in  the  different  stages  of  boai  r> 
claimed  from  the  desert;  saBie  jost  kid  <Mt, 
others  already  fertile.  Inretmningbysnrtfawvqr 
more  eastward,  we  passed  a  socoession  of  besnti- 
fiil  plantations  whoDT  dependent  on  this  node  4 
irrigation'  (Bobinson^s Paiutm/Sy  vol  I  ^96>~ 

J.R.& 
GOSPEL.  The  GredE  word  fiory^Aiiv^pW 
tit^ngs,  is  tiamlated  in  tiie  English  Venioa  bf 
the  word  Gospel^  vii.,  OmTs  »p^  or  the  Weiiil 
Ood.  The  central  point  of  Qiristian  pnscUi| 
was  the  joyful  intelligence  that  the  Savioor  W 
come  into  the  world  (Bfatt.  iv.  33 ;  Rom.  x.  15); 
and  the  first  Christian  preacben,  who  ^s» 
teriied  their  account  of  the  penon  and  buhi 
of  Christ  by  the  term  «£«r)7^^ioir,were  tfaenRlw 
called  cia77«Xiaraf  (Eph.  ii.  11 ;  ActiXii.fi 
The  former  name  was  also  prefixed  to  the  viitta 
accounts  of  Christ;  and  as  tiiis  intelltgcBeeis 
noted  down  by  various  writers  in  various  foai 
the  particle  jcarJk  («.  ar.  ffiqyycAjor  Kork  Mr- 
Btuop)  was  inserted.  We  poaseas  four  sock  » 
counts;  tiie  first  by  Bfatthew,  annoandnf  i 
Redeemer  as  ihe  promised  King  of  the  Kio^ 
of  God;  the  second  by  Blark,  declaring  hini 
Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  *  (Luke  m 
19);  die  third  by  Luke,  of  whom  it  vMh 
said  that  he  reprasented  Christ  in  thesDedv  ^ 
racter  of  the  Saviour  of  sinners  (Luke  ril  % 
sq.;  XV.  18-9,  sq.);  the  fburth  by  John,  vboR- 
presents  Christ  as  fiie  Son  of  God,  iolvbii 
deity  and  humanity  became  one.  The  nod 
church  gave  to  Matthew  the  symbol  of  tbc  fia 
to  Mark  that  of  man,  to  Luke  that  of  the  oi,  b^ 
to  John  that  of  the  eagle;  tfaeae  were  ^  is 
faces  of  the  cherubim.  The  cloud  in  wfaidi  ^ 
Lord  revealed  himself  was  borne  by  the  ckre- 
him,  and  the  four  EvangeUsts  were  also  tfaeba^ 
of  that  glory  of  God  which  ^ipeared  m  te  fiff 
of  man. 

Concerning  the  order  which  diey  oeco^  is  dr 
Scriptures,  the  oldest  Latin  and  Gothic  venial 
as  also  &e  Codex  Cantabrigientis,  pboe  Ifa^ 
thew  and  John  first,  and  after  them  Mark  id 
Luket,  while  the  other  MSS.  and  old  vcDtfi 
follow  tiie  order  given  to  tiiem  in  our  Bibl«  ^ 
dogmatical  reasons  render  a  different  onkrisw 
natural,  there  is  much  in  &voar  of  the  opioia 
that  their  usual  position  arose  fixmi  regaid  to^ 
chronological  dates  of  the  respective  eomfof^ 
of  the  four  gospels :  this  is  the  opinion  of  On^ 
Irensus,  and  Eusebras.  All  ancient  lesliiw** 
agree  that  Matthew  was  the  earliest,  and  M^ 
the  latest  Evangelist  The  relation  of  the  G«^ 
of  John  to  the  other  tiiree  Gospels,  and  the  idsw 

of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Majrk,  and  Lob  a 
each  other,  is  very  remarkable.  With  tke» 
ception  of  the  history  of  the  Baptist,  and  tfast' 
Christ^s  passion  and  resurrection,  we  find  ii  J^ 
not  only  narratives  of  quite  diffisent  ttf^ 
but  also  diflerent  statements  even  in  thesN** 
sections,  the  strongest  of  which  is  tiiat  idsidi;  * 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  which — accndiof  ^ 
the  first  three  Gospels— -took  place  on  tbr  fif 
day  of  the  Passover,  while,  to  radge  fhmi  Jote  v^ 
1,  29;  xviii.  28;  xix.  14,  31,  it  would  spf- 
that  it  had  taken  place  on  ^  eve  ctii^^^ 
which  the  passover  was  to  be  eaten,  bat  whick  ** 
either  not  eaten  at  all  by  our  Lord,  or  ^•'sstjo- 
pated  by  him  by  a  day.    On  the  other  kod,  tbr 
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lint  three  Evaogeliiti  not  only  tolerably  harmo- 
niae  in  the  tubftaDoe  and  order  of  the  eventi  they 
relate,  bat  correspond  even  wntence  by  sentence 
in  their  separate  narratives  (comp.  ex»  gr,  Mark  i. 
21-28  with  Luke  iv.  31^7;  Matt  viii.  31^; 
Mark  ri.  34;  ▼.  17;  Luke  viiL  32^7,  etc> 
The  thoogfat  that  first  suggests  itself  on  con- 
ndenng  thia  surprising  barnumy  is,  that  they  all 
had  mutually  drawn  their  information  from  one 
aoothier.  Thus  Grotius,  ex.  gr»y  is  of  opinion  that 
Matthew  was  &e  oldest  source,  and  that  Mark 
drew  his  infimnation  both  from  Matthew  and 
Luke ;  again,  according  to  BUsching,  Luke  was 
the  oldest,  and  Matthew  made  use  of  Luke  and 
Mark ;  while  most  critics  in  Germany  have 
adopted  the  view  of  Griesbach,  that  Matthew  was 
the  oldest,  and  was  made  use  of  by  Luke,  and 
that  Mark  derived  his  information  both  from 
Matthew  and  Luke.  Following  the  suggestion 
of  Rore^  some  of  the  most  modem  critics,  such 
as  Weisse,  Wilke  (in  Lis  work  entitled  Ur-ewm- 
peliMty  1838),  and  ^uer,  are^  on  the  other  hand, 
of  opinion  that  Blark  was  the  original  evan- 
gelist, and  that  Matthew  and  Luke  derived 
their  information  from  him.  The  difference  of 
these  opinions  leads  to  the  suspicion  that  none 
of  them  are  right,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  that,  notwithstanding  the  partial  har- 
mony of  the  three  evangelists  in  the  choice  of 
their  senUncea,  there  is  still  a  surprising  diiSerence 
in  tbem  as  regards  the  words  of  those  sentences; 
a  fact  which  compelled  the  critics  who  suppose 
that  the  evangeDsts  made  use  of  each  other's 
writings^  to  account  everywhere  for  such  devia- 
tions, and  frequently  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
trivial  and  pedantic  arguments.  To  us  these  dif- 
ferences in  word  and  phrase  would  appear  incon- 
ceivable were  we  disposed  to  assume  that  the 
evangelisti  bad  copied  one  another. 

Wilke  has  tri^  with  great  show  of  learning 
and  much  confidence,  to  defend  his  opinion,  that 
Mark's  Gospel  was  the  primitive  text ;  but  Wilke 
also  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most 
artificial  hypotheses ;  one  of  which  is,  that  even 
Mark  has  subsequently  been  extended  by  glossarial 
additions,  because  he  could  account  in  no  other 
way  for  the  omission  of  Matthew  and  Luke  to 
copy  the  seven  sections  peculiar  to  Mark.  An- 
other difficulty,  viz.  that  the  text  of  Matthew  often 
harmooiaes  more  with  the  text  of  Luke  than  with 
that  of  Mark,  he  is  obliged  to  meet  by  assuming 
that  Matthew  reformed  die  text  of  Mark  in  confor- 
mity with  that  of  Luke,  etc.  These  difficulties 
led  to  the  supposition,  already  brought  forward  by 
Le  Clcrc,  Semler,  and  Lessing,  that  there  existed 
originally  a  ProtewmgeUum,  or  primitive  Gospel, 
composed  by  the  Apostles  in  the  AramsBan  lan- 
guAg^  which  was  afterwards  variously  recast  in 
die  Greek  tongue  by  authors  who  made  use  of 
each  other.  This  hypothesis  was  particularly 
developed  by  Eichhom  and  Marsh,  but  is  now 
again  generally  relinquished  on  account  of  the 
serioua  objections  against  it.— 1.  By  this  hypo- 
thesis it  is  assumed  that  the  parts  in  which 
all  the  three  harmonize  existed  m  the  original 
evangelium,  while  the  pku  consbts  of  additicms 
by  the  separate  writers.  Now,  how  are  we  to 
account,  m  a  natural  way,  for  their  frequent 
harmony  in  these  additions  idsot  This  objection 
can  only  be  answered  in  a  very  artificial  manner. 
2.  The  chrooological  order  would  thus  remain 
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the  same.  3.  Luke  in  his  proceminm  does  not 
mention  an  original  evangelium,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, speaks  of  various  reports  from  eye-wit- 
nesses. 4.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  knowledge  of 
such  original  evangelium  should  not  have  been 
preserved  for  some  time;  but  none  of  the  ancient 
writers  know  anything  about  it 

Herder  suggested  another  hypothesis,  which 
has  been  very  ably  defended  by  Gieseler,  in  his 
work  Ueber  tUe  EfUatehung  und/r'uheaten  Schick- 
sale  der  EvangeUen,  1818;  namely,  that  our 
written  gospels  are  founded  upon  a  cyclus  of 
oral  traditions;  that  the  original  witnesses  of  the 
life  of  our  Lord  at  first  con&ied  the  narration  of 
their  testimony  to  Jerusalem  and  Judssa,  where 
the  facts  which  had  occurred  in  Galilee  were  little 
known;  and  that  by  frequently  repeating  these 
accounts,  not  only  a  certain  sphere  of  facts,  but 
also  of  phrases,  and  partially  also  of  words,  be- 
came the  fixed  standard  for  these  narrations, 
without,  however,  encroaching  altogether  on  the 
free  choice  of  the  narrator.  But  this  assumption, 
likewise,  is  liable  to  objections:  —  1.  If  the 
Apostles  had  really  fixed  for  the  primitive  onU 
gospel  a  certain  set  of  facts,  how  does  it  happen, 
then,  that  the  evangelists  disagree  so  much  in 
their  chronological  arrangement  f  (comp.  Luke 
iv.  16,  sq.  with  Matt  xiii.  53,  sqq.)  SC  If  the 
cycle  m  traditions  was  fixed  bv  the  Apostles, 
why,  then,  does  John  so  entirely  deviate  from  it? 
3.  According  to  Papias,  Mark  collected  what 
Peter  preached  as  circumstances  required.  Papias 
states  that  on  this  account  Peter  could  not  have 
written  a  complete  ainnal^a.  Does  it  not  follow 
from  this  that  Peter  had  no  fixed  standard,  or 
pattern,  or  cycle  for  his  preaching!  4.  According 
to  Luke  i.  1,  2,  several  earlier  writers  had  put 
together  (jiMOfriair^a^at)  into  a  narration  the  facts 
told  to  them  by  eye-witnesses.  Does  this  not 
indicate  that  it  was  the  writers  who  first  brought 
into  connection  the  accounts  of  the  eye-witnesses  f 
These  arguments  are,  however,  not  quite  in- 
controvertible. As  to  John,  he  is,  throughout, 
original;  and,  having  written  at  an  advanced 
age  and  £ur  from  PaJestine,  he  may  certainly 
have  pursued  a  course  of  his  own.  Papias*s  as- 
sertion does  not  render  impossible  the  fact  that 
Peter  communicated  a  certain  fixed  cycle  of 
facts.  The  same  reason  which  induced  Panias 
to  consider  the  Gospel  of  Mark  an  incomplete 
syntaxis,  because  it  does  not  contain  everything, 
may  also  have  induced  him  to  consider  as  sudi 
the  communications  of  Peter.  The  phrase  di^arcf^r* 
ffa^ai  ii'^rpi^ii^  hi  Luke  does  not  precisely  indicate 
that  the  relations  of  the  eye-witnesses  had  no  con- 
nection. Of  more  importance  certainly  is  the 
argument  derived  from  the  chronologicalposition 
of  certain  facto  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  However, 
as  regards  Luke,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt 
that  his  Gospel,  as  well  as  the  Acts,  was  com- 
posed and  arranged  from  already  existing  original 
documento ;  a  fact  confirmed  among  other  reasons 
also  by  the  good  Greek  in  the  preface  of  his 
Gospel,  and  in  the  last  chapters  of  me  ^cts,  where 
he  himself  appears  in  his  narration  as  the  tra- 
velling companion  of  Paul.  This  good  Greek 
style  forms  a  striking  contrast  with  the  Hellenic 
Greek  used  in  the  hutorical  part  of  liis  Gospel, 
and  in  the  first  and  greater  portion  of  the  Acts, 
If,  therefore,  he  found  documento  on  some  sepa- 
rate parts  of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which  had  been 
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committed  to  writing  from  the  oral  oommuni- 
eations  of  the  AposUes  and  Evangelitts,  these 
documents  might  certainly  have  been  arranged 
in  a  chronologically  different  maimer.  1.  If 
we  possess  in  the  Gospel  of  die  most  ancient 
Evangelist  and  Apostle  the  pattem  of  oral  tra- 
dition, how  can  it  be  that  Luke  compiles  his 
Qotpei  from  private  documents,  and  ^us  changes 
the  order  of  the  arrangement  f  and  how  can  it  be 
that  Mark  in  this  respect  partially  follows  Luket 
This  different  arrangement  of  the  events  is  observ- 
able not  only  in  one  or  two  isolated  instances,  but 
the  order  of  all  the  events  in  Matt  iv.  23 ;  xiv., 
differs  from  that  of  Mark  and  Luke.  2.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  though  Matthew  frequently  adds 
to  his  narration  some  expressions  which  indicate 
the  time  of  the  events,  there  is  also  freouently 
wanting  all  such  indications,  as  well  in  Matthew 
as  in  Luke.  It  has  long  been  assumed  that 
Matthew,  in  his  narrative  of  the  sayings  of  Christ, 
has  grouped  together  kindred  sayings;  for  in- 
stance, various  parables  (ch.  ziii.) ;  denunciations 
against  the  Pharisees  (ch.  xxiii.).  Since,  there* 
fore,  Matthew  frequently  does  not  connect  the  va- 
rious events  chronologically,  but  rather  according 
to  their  similarity,  it  is  likely  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention to  furnish  the  succession  of  the  times,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  apostles  had 
any  definite  pattem  for  a  compendium  of  gospel 
history.  We  therefore  suppose  it  to  be  necessary 
to  limit  the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  protevangelium 
to  the  fact  that  certain  groups  of  speeches  and 
events  in  the  history  of  our  Liord  were,  ^m  the 
very  beginning  of  Christianity,  frequently  nar- 
rated and  also  written  down.  Hence  it  will  be 
understood  why  the  sentences  in  various  evange- 
lists are  frequently  airanged  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  whv  the  evangelists  frequently  differ  in  their 
phraseology,  in  thepku  or  tninui  of  their  com- 
munications, and  in  their  arrangement.  The 
learned  Schott  concludes  his  hagoge  with  a 
confession  which  deprives  criticism  of  all  hope 
even  for  the  fiiture :  '  etsi  lubenter  largiamur 
ejusmodi  conjecturam  cujus  ope^  ^usscunque  dis- 
ceptari  possint  de  his  illisve  rectioribus  evange- 
liorum  canonicorum  parallelis  prorsus  definiantur, 
haud facile  unquamprodiiuram  esse.*  <  Although 
we  would  gladly  allow  such  a  conjecture,  by  tilie 
ud  of  which  any  doubt  concerning  these  or  those 
more  correct  parallels  of  the  canonical  gospels 
may  be  fully  determined,  yet  it  cannot  eatUy  he 
ever  advanced,^ 

As  the  three  Evangelists  mutually  supply  and 
explain  each  other,  they  were  early  joined  to  each 
other,  by  Tatian,  about  a.d.  170,  and  by  Am- 
monius,  about  a.d.  230,*  and  the  discrepancies 
among  them  early  led  to  attempts  to  reconcile 
them.f  An  ingenious  essay  of  this  kind  was 
written  by  Augustine  in  his  book  De  Consensu 
EvangeUstarum-  Starting  from  the  principle 
of  a  verbal  inspiration  in  the  Gospels,  every 
difference  in  expressions  and  facts  was  considered 
as  a  proof  that  the  speeches  and  facts  had  repeat- 
edly  occurred.  This  opinion  is  advanced,  for 
instance,  in  Andreas  Ossiander's  Harmonta  Evan- 
aelistartun.  The  subject  is,  however,  more  freely 
handled  by  Calvin,  uhemnitz.  Kaiser,  Gerhard, 
and  others,  in  their  respective  works,  De  Har- 

*  Qach  putting  together  is  called  synopsis, 
f  Harmonies. 
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moma  EvangeUstarum.  Gcihard*s  book,  id  thwe 
folio  volumes,  is  one  of  tiie  most  oompiAoaw? 
exegetical  works  on  the  four  Gospels.  Staw 
has  drawn  his  principal  argument  agsimt  the 
unhistorical  character  of  the  Gospds  (ram  mt 
discrepancies ;  but  he  is  in  the  fint  instance  wiof 
in  supposing  that  the  Evangelist  had  the  inkotn 
of  relating  the  particulars  of  events  soupnloalT 
in  a  chronological  order ;  not  is  he  less  wnag  » 
seeing  in  every  deviation  a  coDtiadictioo,  aid  ia 
the  attempts  at  reconciliatioin,  productiontof  ib« 
dogmatic  prejudice,  while  he  is  himself  guilty  rf 
prejudice,  by  the  very  aversion  he  riwws  spii* 
every  attempt  at  such  reoonciliatioo ! 

When  we  consider  that  one  and  the  mw 
writer,  namely,  Luke,  relates  the  cooveniaj  rf 
Paul  (Acta  ix.  22,  26),  with  diflferent  wa^ad 
circumstances,  after  ^iree  various  docanoA 
though  it  would  have  been  very  easy  fot  him  tobw 
anntUled  the  discrepancies,  we  cannot  hdp  baa? 
convinced  that  die  Evangelists  attacW  N 
little  weight  to  minute  precisoiess  in  the  inb- 
dents,  since,  indeed,  the  historical  tratfa  <f> 
narration  consists  less  in  them,  in  the  rdatksj 
minute  details,  than  in  the  conect  caoce^* 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the  event  An  <^ 
sition  and  refutation  of  the  most  recent  sttw" 
against  the  truth  of  the  Evangelical  hi^* 
account  of  this  discrepancy,  may  be  «a  « 
Tholuck's  GlaubumrdigkeU  der  EvangeHi^ 
Oeschichte;9DdmhuReviewqfStrausstJ4*4 
Christ  in  Literarischer  Anzeiger,  1888;  tho « 
Ebrard's  Wissensehaf^fhe  KriHk  der  £m^ 
lischenQeschichte,2Y6\M,\9A%.  TUsls^v^ 
is  a  compendium  of  all  critical  investigatioBi  b* 
the  history  contained  in  the  GKispels.— AT. 

GOSPELS,  SPURIOUS (ApocRiPHi)^ 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  as  we  have  tbtsq 
seen,  having  been  finally  settled  before  the  d« 
of  Ae  fourUi  century,  the  rejected  writiiigi  ^ 
bore  the  names  of  ^e  Apcstles  and  Etsd|cw 
soon  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  few,  if  any,  ^ 
descended  to  our  times  in  their  original  i^ 
From  die  decree  of  Gelasius  and  a  fev  ^ 
sources  we  have  the  names  and  a  few  ^^^'^ 
notices  of  a  good  many  of  theM  prodactiaoi.  ^ 
shall  first  speak  of  those  which  are  still  eztai^ 

The  History  op  Joskph  the  CamMI^ 
which  has  been  preserved  in  the  East  insn  Ani> 
translation,  was  first  made  known  in  Europe  mt> 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  1^ 
de  Isolanis  in  his  Summa  de  donis  StL  Jot^ 
He  observes  that  the  'Catholics  of  the  EsA*(^ 
memorate  St  Joseph  on  the  19th  Maroh,sDd«i^ 
the  legend  of  the  sunt,  omitting  c****"^ 
which  are  not  approved  in  the  Roman  cfaoR>- 
This  work  was  first  published  by  Wallin,  st  W 
sic,  in  1722>  from  an  Arabic  BiS.  of  the  thfltei* 
century,  in  the  BibUotheque  du  Roi,  ^ 
panied  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  wss  diTi«| 
by  Wallin  into  chapters  and  verses.  It  » •* 
found  in  Coptic,  Sahidic,  and  Memphic  » » 
highly  esteemed  by  the  Ojpts.  llie  knae  F* 
to  chap,  ix.,  apfwars  to  have  been  derived  dm* 
ancient  Gospel  of  the  Infimcy.  The  LsW* 
republished  by  Fabricius. 

The  Gospbl  op  thb  Ihpakct  "••  ^  E 
I'lshed  by  Henry  Sike,  at  Utrecht,  in  1«57^ 
an  Arabic  MS.  Sike  s  Latb  version  wuj^ 
lished  by  Fabricius,  who  divided  it  into  d»apt» 
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The  Arabic  wm  divided  into  cotresponding  chap- 
tew  by  TTiilo,  in  1832. 

There  are  seyeral  MSS.  of  this  gospel  extant^ 
the  oldest  of  which  known  is  that  in  the  Medicean 
Library,  written  in  1299.  The  narratiTes  which 
it  contains  were  current  in  the  second  century, 
and  the  account  contained  in  this  gospel  respect- 
ing Christ's  learning  tiie  alphabet  is  mentioned 
by  Irensus  {Adv.  Heeres.  i.  20)  as  a  fabrication 
of  the  Marcosians.  The  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  is 
found  in  the  catalogue  of  Gelasius,  and  it  is  es- 
pecially remarkable  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
most  probably  this  gospel  which  was  known  to 
Mohammed,  who  seems  to  have  been  unacquainted 
with  any  of  the  canonical  Scriptures^  and  who 
has  inserted  some  of  its  narrations  in  the  Koran. 
The  Sepher  Toldoth  Jevu^  a  well-known  nublica- 
tion  of  the  Jews,  contains  similar  fables  with 
thoTO  in  this  gospel  (Wagoiseirs  SWo).  This 
work  was  receivol  as  genuine  by  many  of  the 
Eastern  Christians,  especially  the  Nestorians  and 
Monophysites.  It  was  found  to  have  been  univer- 
sally read  by  the  Syrians  of  St  Thomas,  in  Tra- 
vancore,  and  was  condemned  at  the  Synod  of 
Diamper,  in  1599,  by  Archbishop  Menezes,  who 
describes  it  as  <  the  book  called  tiie  Gospel  of  the 
Infancy,  already  condemned  by  the  ancients  for 
its  many  blasphemous  heresies  and  fabulous  his- 
tories.'   Whenever  the  name  Jesus  occurs  in  this 

gospel,  he  is  universally  entitled  <--->iSi)  while 

Christ  is  called  JumJ*.    This  was  a  distinction 

introduced  by  the  Nestorians.  The  Blessed 
Virgin  is  also  entitled  the  Lady  Mary.  The 
Persians  and  Cofits  also  received  this  gospel  (De 
la  Brosse's  Lexic,  Pera,  voc.  Tmetoria  ari).  The 
original  language  was  probably  Syriac.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  or  of 
Thomas. 

Thb  Gospbl  op  Thomas  tbb  Israblitb 
(Greek),  a  work  which  has  flowed  from  the  same 
source  witii  the  former,  was  first  published  by 
Gotelerius  (Notet  on  the  CorutUutioru  of  the 
Apottlet,  L  vi.  c.  17,  tom.  i.  p.  348),  from  an 
imperfect  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century.     It  was 
reiwblished  and  divided  into  chapters  by  Fabri- 
cius.     The  most  perfect  edition  was  that  of  Min- 
garelli,  in  the  Nuova  RaccoUa  d^  OpuscuU  acien- 
tifice  e  JUosofice,  Venet  1764,  from  a  Bologna 
MS.  of  the  fiftmith  century.     Alingarelli  (who 
believed  it  to  have  been  a  forgery  of  the  Mani- 
chees)  accompanied  his  text  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation.   Thilo  has  given  a  complete  edition  from 
a  collation  of  Mingarelli*s  work  with  two  MSS. 
preserved  at  Bonn  and  Dresden.     This  gospel 
relates  the  fitble  of  Christ's  learning  the  Greek 
^phabet,  in  which  it  agrees  with  the  account  in 
Irenaras.     In  other  Gospels  of  the  Infancy  (as 
in  that  published  by  Site)  he  is  represented  as 
learning  the  Hebrew  letters.     It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  this  is  the  same  work  which  is 
called  the  Grospel  of  Thomas,  by  Origen,  Am- 
brose, Bede,  and  others.     This  gospel  probably 
bad  its  origin  among  the  Gnostics,  and  found  its 
way  from  them,  through  the  Manichees,  into  the 
church ;  but  having  been  more  generally  received 
among  the  heretics  it  was  seldom  copied  by  the 
monks,  which  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  MSS. 
Nicephorus  says  that  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  con- 
tained    1300    <rrixoi    [Stichombtrt].      This 
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pseud-epigraphal  work  is  probably  the  foundation 
of  all  the  histories  of  Christ's  infancy,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  recast  and  interpolated. 

Thb  Protbvamoblion  op  Jambs  has  de- 
scended to  us  in  the  original  Greek,  and  was  first 
published  by  Bibliander,  at  Basel,  in  1552,  in  a 
Latin  verrion  b^  William  Postell,  who  asserted 
that  it  was  publicly  read  in  the  Greek  churches, 
and  maintamed  that  it  was  a  genuine  work  of  the 
Apostle  James,  and  intended  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  St  Mark's  Gospel.  These  commenda- 
tions provoked  the  wram  of  the  learned  Henry 
Stephen,  who  insinuated  that  it  was  fabricated 
by  Postell  himsdf,  whom  he  calls  <  a  detestable 
monster'  (Introduction  au  Traitede  la  Con/ormite 
dee  MerveiUee  Anciennee  avec  lee  Modemee, 
1566).  It  was  reprinted  in  the  Orthodoxoffrapha 
of  J.  Herold,  Basil,  1555;  and  again  in  the 
Orthodoxographay  vol.  i.  (1569),  of  Jacob 
GrynsBus,  who  entertained  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  it.  Subsequent  discoveries  have  proved 
that,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  Postell's 
high  pretensions  in  ravour  of  the  authenticity  of 
this  gospel,  Stephen's  accusations  against  him 
were  all  ill-founded.  There  had,  even  at  the 
time  when  Stephen  wrote,  been  already  a  Greek 
translation  published  by  Neander,  of  which 
Stephen  was  not 'aware;  it  appeared  among  the 
Apocrypha  annexed  by  Oporm  to  his  edition  of 
Luther's  Catechism,  Basel,  1564.  It  was  repub- 
lished by  Fabricius  (who  divided  it  into  chapters! 
and  subsequently  by  Birch  and  Thilo.  Thilo 
collated  for  his  edition  six  Paris  MSS.,  the  oldest 
of  which  is  of  the  tenth  century.  From  the  cir- 
cumstance of  these  MSS.  containing  a  Greek 
calendar  or  martyrology,  and  from  other  internal 
evidences,  there  seems  little  doubt  that  this  gospel 
was  formerly  read  in  the  Greek  church  (Mont- 
fftucon,  Paleeogr.  Gr€ec.  p.  304).  There  are  also 
extant  versions  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Infancy  in 
the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  Eastern 
churches,  among  which  they  appear  to  have  pos- 
sessed a  high  degree  of  authority. 

Although  this  work  is  styled  by  Postell  the 
Protevangelntm,  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this 
title,  nor  for  the  fact  of  its  being  ascribcKl  to  St. 
James  the  Apostle.  It  only  api)ears  that  the 
author^s  name  is  James.  The  narrations  of  this 
Gk)spel  were  known  to  Tertullian  {Adv,  Gnoet, 
c.  viii.),  Origen  {Com.  in  Matt.  p.  223),  Gre- 
gory Nyssen  COrat.  in  diem  Nat.  Christ. :  0pp. 
vol.  iiL  p.  346),  Epiphanius  (flievr.  79.  }  5), 
the  author  of  the  Imperfect  Work  on  Matt. : 
Chrysost  0pp.  tom.  vi.  p.  24),  and  many  otheis 
among  the  ancients. 

Thb  Gospbl  of  thb  Nativity  op  Mart 
(Latin).  Although  the  Latins  never  evinced  the 
same  degree  of  credulity  which  was  shown  by  the 
Greeks  and  Orientals  in  regard  to  these  fabulous 
productions,  and  although  they  were  generally 
rejected  by  the  fathers,  they  were  again  revived 
about  the  sixth  century.  Notwithstanding  their 
contemptuous  rejection  by  Augustine  and  Jerome^ 
and  their  condemnation  by  Popes  Innocent  and 
Gelasius,  they  still  found  readers  in  abundance. 
Gelasius  expressly  condemns  the  book  concerning 
the  Nativity  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Midwife. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  which 
most  probably,  in  its  present  form,  dates  its  origin 
from  the  sixth  century,  has  been  even  recom- 
mended by  the  pretoided  authority  of  St  Jerome. 
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There  is  a  letter  extant,  said  to  be  written  by  tbe 
Bishops  Chromatius  and  Heliodimis  to  Jerome^ 
requesting  him  to  translate  out  of  Hebrew  into 
Latin  the  history  of  the  Birth  of  Maryy  and  of 
the  Birth  and  Infancy  of  Christy  in  order  to 
oppose  the  fabulous  and  heretical  accounts  of  the 
same,  contained  in  the  apocryphal  books.  To 
this  Jerome  accedes,  observing  at  the  same  time 
that  the  real  author  of  the  bocMC  was  not,  as  they 
supposed,  the  Evangelist  Matthew,  but  Seleucus 
the  Manichee.  Jerome  observes  that  there  is 
some  truth  in  the  accounts,  of  which  he  fumiahes 
a  translation  from  the  original  Hebrew.  These 
pretended  letters  of  Jerome  are  now  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  fabrications;  but  the  apo- 
cryphal gospel  itself,  which  is  the  same  in  sub- 
stance with  the  Pfotevangtlion  cf  Jametf  is 
still  extant  in  Jerome's  pretended  Latin  venion. 
This  gospel  was  republished  by  Mr.  Jones  from 
Jerome's  works.  It  is  from  theie  Gospels  of  the 
Infancy  that  we  have  learned  the  names  of  the 
parents  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Joachim  (although 
Bede  reads  Eli)  and  Anna.  The  narratives  con- 
tained in  these  gospels  were  incorporated  in  the 
Golden  Legend,  a  work  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which  was  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe,  and  frequently  printed,  lliere  are  extant 
some  metrical  accounts  of  the  same  in  German, 
which  were  popular  in  the  era  of  romance.  These 
legends  were,  however,  severely  censured  by  some 
eminent  divines  of  the  Latin  church,  of  whom  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  name  Alcuin,  in  bis  Homilies^ 
in  the  ninth,  and  Fulbert  and  Petrus  Damianus 
(bishop  of  Ortia)  in  the  eleventh  century.  *  Some^* 
WKfu  the  latter,  *  boast  of  being  wiser  than  they 
should  be,  when,  with  superfluous  curiosity,  they 
inquire  into  the  names  of  the  parents  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  for  the  Evangelist  would  surely 
not  have  failed  to  have  named  them  if  it  were 

d table  to  mankind  *  (Sermon  on  the  NoHvity), 
mer,  the  monk,  in  his  book  on  the  Excellenoe 
of  the  Viryinf  writes  in  a  similar  strain  (cap.  ii. 
Anselm.  C^.  p.  435,  Paris,  1721).  Lu^er  also 
inveighs  against  the  readers  of  these  books  (HomtL 
ed.  Walch.  tom.  xi. ;  and  Table-Talh,  ch.  vil 
tom.  xxii.  p.  396). 

There  were  several  editions  of  Jerome  s  pre- 
tended translation  published  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, one  of  them  by  Gaxton.  It  is  printed  by 
Thilo  fhnn  a  Paris  MS.  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  divided  by  him  into  twenty-four  chap- 
ten,  after  a  MS.  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the 
same  library.  One  of  the  chief  objects  of  the 
writer  of  these  gospels  seems  to  be  to  assert  the 
Davidical  origin  of  the  Virgin,  in  opposition  to 
the  Manichees. 

Mr.  Jones  conceives  that  the  first  author  of 
these  ancient  legends  was  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century,  but  that  they  were 
added  to  and  interpolated  by  Seleucus  at  the  end 
of  the  third,  who  oecame  ibeir  reputed  author ; 
and  that  still  further  additions  were  made  by  the 
Nestorians,  or  some  late  Christians  in  India. 
Lardner  (CredHnUtyf  vol.  viiL)  so  far  difien  from 
Mr.  Jones  as  to  believe  the  author  not  to  have 
been  a  Jew.  That  these  legendary  accounts  have 
not  altogether  lost  their  authority  appears  from 
the  Ldfe  of  St  Joseph,  in  the  last  number  of  the 
CathoKc  Magazine  (December,  1843). 

The  Grospel  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary  was  re- 
ceived by  many  of  the  ancient  heretics,  and  is 
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mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  St  AngoaliBS,  ud 
Gelasius.  The  Gnostics  and  Manirhw  ib^ 
voured  to  found  on  iti  authority  some  of  tbor 
peculiar  opinions  (such  as  that  Christ  vai  sot 
the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  and  tksi  be 
was  not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  but  of  that  of  Lcri); 
as  did  also  the  Collyridians,  who  maintsiiipd  tkit 
too  much  honour  oxild  not  be  paid  to  fiie  Bead 
Virgin,  and  that  she  was  herMlf  bom  of  aritpo, 
and  ought  to  be  worshipped  with  sacrificei. 

Although  the  Gospel  ov  MutoiON,  or  ntk 
that  of  St.  Luke  as  conrunted  by  that  boctic  a 
the  second  century,  is  no  longer  extant,  Pnftn 
Hahn  has  endeavoured  to  restore  tt^from  lb  o- 
tracts  found  in  ancient  writers,  eqKdaUjTo- 
tullian  and  Epiphanius.  This  work  hai  bn 
published  by  Thuo. 

Thilo  has  also  publidied  a  collation  after 
rupted  Greek  GospmL  of  St.  John,  finod  isit 
archives  of  the  Knights  Templars  in  Park  lb 
work  was  first  noticed  (in  1828)  by  the  Buii 
Bishop  Muenter,  as  well  as  by  Abb^  Gi^ 
ex-bishop  of  Blois.  It  is  a  vdlum  MS.i 
large  4to.,  said  by  persons  skilled  in  paUaogv 
to  nave  been  executed  in  the  thirteenfiiorte^ 
teenth  century,  and  to  have  been  coned  imx 
Mount  Athos  MS..of  the  twdftfa.  TbewzitiBc 
is  in  gold  lettecs.  It  is  divided  into  ■&*> 
sections,  which  are  called  goepeU,  and  ii  on  lb 
account  supposed  to  have  been  dengned  k 
liturgical  use.  These  sectiaas,  correspondiDg  s 
most  instances  with  our  chapters  (of  wbidi,k0«- 
ever,  the  twentieth  and  twenty-first  are  omitiri* 
are  subdivided  into  verses,  the  same  as  tboK  tm 
in  use,  and  said  to  have  been  first  invoHed  bt 
Robert  Stephen  [VsRSBs].  TheomissioBSSBda- 
terpolations  (which  latter  are  in  barbarous  Gne^ 
represent  the  heresies  and  mysteries  of  theKniite 
Templars.  Notwidistanding  all  thia»  Halo  (• 
siders  it  to  be  modem,  and  &bricated  niot  ^ 
commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  •.'potxj^ 
gospels  is  the  Gospbl  ov  NicoDaMus,  sr  if 
OF  PiLATB.  It  is  a  kind  of  theological  roBtf^ 
partly  founded  on  the  canotiioal  gospds.  1^ 
first  part,  to  the  end  of  ch.  xv.,  is  little  manik^ 
a  paraphrastic  account  of  the  trial  and  da# 
of  Chrut,  embellished  with  fisbalovs  additi|» 
From  that  to  ^  end  (ch.  zxriiL)  is  a  dettip 
account  of  Christ*s  descent  into  hell  to  hb^ 
the  spirits  in  prison,  the  history  of  whiefa  ii  ^ 
to  have  been  obtained  from  Lenthius  sad  O*- 
rinus,  sons  of  Simeon,  who  were  two  of  Aor 
'  saints  who  slept,*  but  were  raised  finom  the  w 
and  came  into  the  holy  citv  after  the  resomdiff 
This  part  of  the  history  is  so  far  valusbk,  (ki^ 
it  throws  some  light  upon  the  ancioit  t^ 
current  among  Christians  on  this  subject  It  > 
therefore  considered  by  Birch  (Avctttrium,  Pw** 
p.  vi.)  to  be  as  valuable  in  this  retgeti  n  i^ 
writings  c^  the  Fathers. 

The  subscription  to  this  book  states  fi»t  i^^ 
found  by  the  emperor  Theodosins  amooi  ^ 
public  records  in  Jerusalem,  in  the  hsil " 
Pontius  Pilate  (A.n.  380).  We  re«i  in  cfc^ 
xxvii.  that  Pilate  hnnsdf  wrote  all  the  trir 
actions  from  the  relation  of  Nieodemu%  who  ^ 
taken  them  down  in  Hebrew ;  and  we  tf«^ 
formed  by  Epipfaanhis  that  the  QaMitMdeam0 
appealed  to  the  Aet$  of  PiUUe  in  favoorflf  ** 
opmionsas  to  the  proper  time  of  kespipff  ^^ 
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It  was  written  in  tbne  Acti  that  our  Saviour 
saflbred  on  the  eighth  Kal.  <^  April,  a  circum- 
stance which  is  stated  in  the  sabscription  to  the 
present  Acta,  It  is  uncertain,  however,  when 
this  work  was  first  called  by  the  name  of  Nico- 
demus. 

The  two  ancient  apologisti^  Justin  Martyr  and 
Tertullian,  both  appeal  in  confirmation  of  our 
Sariour^s  miracles  and  crucifixion  to  the  Aet$ 
of  Pilate  (Justin  Martyr,  Apology^  pp*  76,  84 ; 
Tertollian,  ApoL  c.  21,  or  English  transl.  by 
Cherallier,  1833).  From  this  circumstance  it 
has  been  generaJly  held  that  such  documents 
must  have  existed,  although  this  fact  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Tanaquil  Faber  and  Le 
Clerc  (Jones,  On  the  Canon,  vol.  ii.  p.  282, 
pt.  iii.  ch.  29).  These  appeals,  however,  in  all 
probability  fint  furnished  me  idea  of  tiie  present 
Dious  fraud.  Mr.  Jones  supposes  that  this  may 
have  been  done  in  order  to  silence  those  pagans 
who  denied  the  existence  of  such  Acts.  The 
citations  of  tiioae  Fathers  are  all  found  in  tiie 
present  wi^. 

We  have  already  seen  that  a  book  entitled  the 
Acta  of  Pilots  existed  among  the  Quartadeci- 
tnans,  a  sect  winch  originated  at  the  close  of  the 
third  coitury.  We  are  informed  by  Eus^ius 
tiiat  the  heathens  forged  certain  Acts  of  Pilate 
full  of  all  sorts  of  blasphemy  against  Christ, 
which  they  procured  (a.d.  303)  to  be  dispensed 
through  the  empire;  and  that  it  was  enjoined  on 
scboolmasterB  to  put  them  into  the  hands  of  chil- 
dm,  who  were  to  learn  them  by  heart  instead  of 
their  lessons.  But  the  character  of  the  Ooepel  of 
Nioodemns,  which  contains  no  blasphemy  of  the 
kind,  forbids  us  to  identify  it  witb  those  Acts. 
T^  gospel  probably  had  its  origin  in  a  later 
age.  From  the  circumstance  of  its  containing 
the  names  of  Lenthius  and  Gharinus,  Mr.  Jones 
conceives  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated fkbricator  of  gospels,  Lucius  Gharinus, 
who  fbnrished  in  the  beginning  of  the  fottrtii 
century.  It  is  certainly  not  later  than  the  fiflth 
or  sixth.  '  During  the  persecution  under  Maxi- 
min,*  says  Gieseler  (Ecclea,  Hist  vol.  i.  J  24, 
note),  *  tiie  heathens  first  brought  fbrward  certain 
calumnious  Acta  of  Pilate  (Euseb.  ix.  5),  to 
which  the  Ghristians  opposed  others  ^Epiphan. 
Htar.  79,  (  1),  which  were  afterwards  m  various 
ways  amended.  One  of  these  improved  ver- 
sions was  called  afterwards  the  Gkispel  of  Nico- 
dcmus.* 

Beausofare  suspected  that  tiie  latter  part  of  the 
book  (the  descent  into  hell)  was  taken  from  the 
Gotpu  of  PetcTf  a  work  of  Lucius  Gharinus 
DOW  lost  Thilo  {Codex  Apoayphua)  thinks  that 
it  is  the  work  of  a  Jewish  Christian,  but  it  is 
uncertain  wheUier  it  was  originally  written  in 
Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin.  The  only  Greek 
writer  who  cites  it  is  the  author  of  the  Synax* 
ariony  and  the  first  of  the  Latins  who  uses  it  is 
the  cdebrated  Ghregory  of  Tours  (HiaL  Franc,  i. 
20,  33> 

Tlie  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  (in  Latin)  was  one 
of  tiie  earliest  books  printed,  and  there  are  subse- 
quent editions  m  1490, 1516,  1522,  and  1538, 
and  in  1569  in  the  Orthodoxographa  of  Grynseus. 
It  was  afterwards  published  by  Fabricius  (Cod, 
Apoc,),  who  divided  it  into  chapters.  Fabricius 
gives  us  no  information  respecting  the  age  or 
character  of  his  MS.,  which  is  extremely  defective 
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and  inaccurate.     Mr.  Jones  republished  this, 
with  an  English  version. 

The  Gredc  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  was  first  pub- 
lished from  an  incorrect  Paris  MS.  by  Birch 
{Auctarium),  and  subsequentiy,  from  a  collation 
of  several  valuable  manuscripts,  the  most  ancient 
of  which  are  of  the  thirteentn  century,  by  Thilo, 
with  the  Latin  text  of  the  very  ancient  MS.  at 
Einsidl,  described  by  Gerbert  in  his  Iter  Ale-- 
mannioum.  It  has  been  shown  by  Smidt  {BiM, 
fur  Critik  und  Exegeae)  that  the  present  MSS. 
exhibit  in  their  citations  from  the  canonical  books 
a  text  of  the  sixth  century,  and  consequently  that 
this  gospel  is  extremely  useful  in  a  critical  point 
of  view. 

The  esteem  in  which  this  work  was  held  in 
the  middle  ages  may  be  seen  from  the  number 
of  early  versions  which  were  in  popular  use, 
of  whidi  innumemble  BiSS.  have  descended  to 
our  times.  The  earliest  of  these  is  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  translation,  printed  at  Oxford  in  1698, 
from  a  Cambridge  MS.  (Thwaites's  flisptoieu- 
chuay  This  is  a  translation  from  the  Latin,  as 
none  of  the  Greek  MSS.  contain  Pilate's  letter 
to  Claudius.  There  are  also  MSS.  of  the  same 
in  the  Bodleian  and  Canterbury  libraries.  That 
in  the  Bodleian  is  divided  into  thirty-four  ofaap- 
teiB.  There  are  several  MSS.  of  the  English 
version  in  the  Bodleian,  one  in  Sion  College, 
and  one  in  English  verse  in  Pepys's  collection. 
It  was  also  translated  by  Wickliife ;  and  there 
were  versions  printed  in  London,  in  1507  and 
1509,  by  Julian  Notary  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
which  ran  tiirough  several  editions  (Panzi*s 
Annaia),  The  latest  published  before  Mr.  Jones's 
work  was  bv  Joseph  Wilson  in  1767.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  age  of  his  MS.,  but  the  following 
specimen  from  the  prologue  may  not  prove  un- 
mterestmg>— 

'  It  befel  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  seigniory 
of  Tiberius  Caesar,  Emperor  of  Rome^  and  in  the 
seigniory  of  Herod,  who  was  King  of  Galilee,  the 
8th  Kalend  of  April,  which  is  the  25th  day  of 
March,  the  fourth  year  of  the  son  of  Velom,  who 
was  Counsellor  of  Rome,  and  Olympiaa  had  been 
afore  ttoo  hundred  yeara  and  two  ;  at  this  time 
Joseph  and  Annas  were  lords  above  all  justices  of 
peace,  mayors  and  Jews.  Nicodemus,  who  was 
a  wortiiy  prince,  did  write  tiiis  blessed  history  in 
Hebrew,  and  Theodosius  the  emperor  did  trans- 
late it  out  of  Hebrew  into  Latm,  and  Bishop 
Turpin  did  translate  it  out  of  Latin  into  French, 
and  hereafter  did  ensue  the  blessed  history  called 
the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus.'  The  regard,  indeed, 
in  which  this  book  was  held  in  England  will  be 
understood  from  the  fiict  that,  in  1524,  Erasmus 
acquaints  us  tint  he  saw  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus affixed  to  one  of  the  columns  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Canterbury. 

Translations  wero  also  common  in  French, 
Italian,  German,  and  Swedish.  In  the  French 
MSS.  and  editions  it  is  united  with  the  old 
romance  of  Perceforeat,  Kmg  of  Great  Britain, 
There  was  also  a  Welsh  translation  (Lhuyd's 
Arch^eologia,  p.  256]f,  and  the  work  was  known 
to  tiie  Eastern  Christians,  and  has  been  even 
supposed  to  be  cited  in  the  Coptic  liturgy ;  but 
this  has  been  shown  by  Ludolf  to  be  a  mistake,  as 
the  lesson  is  fVom  tiie  history  of  Nicodemus,  in 
John  iii. 

Of  the  gospels  no  longer  extant,  we  know 
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little  more  than  that  thej  once  entted.  We 
read  in  Irenseiu,  Epiphanio^  Origen,  Euaebiui, 
and  other  ecclesiaitical  writers,  of  the  Gospels  of 
Eve  or  of  Perfection,  of  Barnabas  (ancient  and 
modem),  of  Bartholomew,  of  Basilides,  of  Hesy- 
chius,  of  Judas  Iscariot,  of  ^e  Valentinians,  of 
Apollos,  of  Cerinthus,  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  and 
several  others.  Some  of  these  were  derived  from 
the  Gnostics  and  other  heretics;  others,  as  the 
Gospel  of  Matthias,  are  supposed  by  Mill,  Gnbe, 
and  most  learned  men  to  have  been  genuine  sot- 

Sels  now  lost  Those  of  which  we  have  the  fuflest 
etails  are  the  GotpelafthB  EgyptUma  and  that 
of  the  Nazarbmbs.  libis  latter  is  most  probably 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  which  was 
used  by  the  Ebionites.  It  was  supposed  by  St. 
Jerome  to  have  been  a  genuine  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew,  who,  he  says,  wrote  it  in  toe  Hebrew 
language  and  letters.  He  copied  it  himself  from 
the  original  in  the  library  of  GsBsarea,  trans- 
lated it  into  Greek  and  Latin,  and  has  given 
many  extracts  irom  it.  Grabe  conceived  this 
gospel  to  have  been  composed  by  Jewish  converts 
soon  after  our  Lord^s  ascension,  before  the  com* 

edition  of  the  canonical  Gospel  of  St  Matthew, 
aronius,  Gkotius,  Father  Simon,  and  Du  Pin, 
look  upon  it  as  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew — winter- 
polateo,  however,  by  the  Nazarenes.  Baroniusand 
Grabe  think  that  it  was  cited  by  Ignatius,  or  the 
author  of  the  Epistles  ascribed  to  him.  Others 
look  upon  it  as  a  translation  altered  from  ^ 
Greek  of  St  Matthew.  Mr.  Jones  thinks  that 
this  Gospel  was  referred  to  by  St  Paul  in  his 
KpisUe  to  the  Galatians.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Hegesiimus  (Euseb.  Eocl.  Hist,  iv.  22),  Cle- 
mens Aiexandrinus  (S&om,  ii.  p.  280),  Origen 
(Comm.  on  John;  Horn.  viii.  t»  MatL\  and 
Eusebius  (Hist.  Eecl.  iii.  25,  27,  39).  Ejiipha- 
nius  (Hicer.  ^  29,  30)  acquaints  us  that  it  was 
held  in  great  repute  by  the  ancient  Judaizing 
Christians,  and  that  it  began  thus :  '  It  came  to 
pass  in  the  days  of  Herod  king  of  Judsea  that 
John  came  baptizing  with  the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance in  the  nver  Jordan,*  &c.  It  consequently 
wanted  the  genealogy  and  the  two  first  chapters. 


The  Gk>8PBL  of  thb  Eotptians  is  cited  by 
Clemens  Aiexandrinus  (Strom,  iii.  pp.  445, 
452,  453,  465),  Origen  (Horn,  in  Luc.  p.  1),  Am- 
brose, Jerome  (Prof,  to  his  Comm.  on  MaU.\ 
and  Epiphanius  (Heeres.  Ixii.  }  2).  Grabe,  Milt, 
Du  Pin,  and  Father  Simon,  who  thought  highly 
of  this  Gospel,  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  works 
referred  to  oy  St.  Luke  in  the  commencement  of 
his  Gospel.  Mill  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  £s- 
senes,  and  supposes  diis  and  the  former  Gospel  to 
have  been  composed  in  or  a  little  before  A.n.  58. 
It  is  cited  by  the  Pseudo-Clement  (Second EpisUe 
to  the  CoruUhians,  or  Chevallier  s  Translation, 
18331  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  written 
not  before  the  third  century.  (See  Car.  Chr. 
Schmidt's  Corpus  omnium  vet.  Apocr.  extra 
BibUa;  Kleuker,  De  Apoc.  N.  7.;  Hencke,  De 
PilaH  actis  prohab. ;  W.  L.  Brunn,  De  indole, 
tetate  et  usu  libr.  Apocr.  vulgo  inscripti  Evan' 
gel.  Nicodemi,  Berlin,  1794 ;  Birch's  Auctariumt 
Fasc.  1,  Hafn.  1804.  Hone's  Apocryphal  N.  T., 
London,  1820,  which  in  its  external  form  was 
designed  to  be  an  imitation  of  the  English  New 
Testament,  is  of  no  critical  use.  The  Ortho- 
doxographa  of  Grynssus,  7  vols,  in  %  foL  Basil, 
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1569,  of  which  tiiere  was  fennerly  a  copy  ia  tke 
British  Museum,  which  exists  there  no  laiger; 
but  there  is  a  fine  copy  in  Mr.  Darling's  fsksUe 
Clerical  Library.)— W.  W. 
GOURD.    [KiKATOH.] 

GOZAN  (tt^S ;  Sept  Tm(^\  a  ortr  (tf 
Media,  to  ^  country  watered  by  which  "K^ 
pileser  fint,  and  afterwards  SMlmanesr,  ta» 
ported  the  captive  Isradites  (1  Chran.  v.  %\ 
%  Kings  xviL  6).  It  is  mmeccaaiy  to  tnofak 
the  reader  with  anttqualed  ooniectiues  ooDomisi 
this  river,  as,  since  the  appearance  of  Mqv 
Bennells  Geography  of  Herodotus^  Land.  IW 
(which  contains  a  section,  zv.,  *  Coocemiog  tbe 
dinnsal  of  ^  Ten  Tribes  of  the  Jews,'  pp.  389- 
407),  there  has  been  scarcely  a  dissfnting  vm 
to  Ait  conclusion — that  tiie  Goaan  is  ns  (lAe 
than  the  present  Ozan,  or,  with  the  prefix,  Kii^ 
Ozan  (Golden  River),  which  is  the  pnacipl 
river  of  that  part  of  Persia  that  answents^ 
ancient  Media.  Everything  in  criticism  oitnsf 
which  has  since  trans{Hred  has  tended  to  codb 
this  most  happy  conjecture.  When  Major  Rorf 
wrote  it  was  scarcely  known  so  well  as  it  ii  bS; 
to  what  extent  the  Oriental  Jews  themsdT«ic» 
nect  the  memories  of  the  first  captivity  w^  ^ 
country  through  which  the  Kizxil-Ossii  km^ 
This  river  rises  eight  or  nine  miles  soath-««^<tf 
Sennah,  in  Kurdistsn.  It  runs  along  the  tttsr 
west  frontier  of  Irak,  and  puaes  under  the  Kife- 
Ian  Koh,  or  Mountain  of  Tigris,  where  it  ii  d^ 
by  the  Karanku.  These  two  rivers  conW 
force  a  passage  through  tiie  great  range  of  O*- 
casan,  and,  during  tiiieir  course^  form  a  jondxa 
with  the  Sharood.  The  collective  waten,  ssdir 
the  designation  of  Sifeed  Rood  or  Whits  Riw 
so  named  from  the  foam  occasioned  by  the  mfi^ 
of  its  current,  fiow  in  a  meandering  course  tknsi^ 
Ghilan  to  the  Ca^ian  Sea  (Sir  John  MsodaaU 
Kinneir's  Geograph.  Memoir  qf  the  Pertim  I» 
pire,  pp.  121,  122;  Morier's  Second  Jm^ 
p.  208 ;  Ker  Porter's  Travels,  L  267>  The  pR«< 
writer,  in  crossing  the  river  in  Septembtf,  «s^ 
the  Kaiulan  Koh,  by  a  bridge  of  three  sick 
found  it  diere  a  low  but  rapid  stream,  9m 
between  well  wooded  banks,  and  in  a  deep  dills'^ 
which  aflbrded  manifest  traces  of  its  biwlth  wi 
impetuosity  when  swollen  by  the  periodicsl  n* 
and  by  the  drainage  of  the  mo^mtains. 

GRAPE.    [ViNB.] 

GRASS.    [DssHA  and  CHAZim.] 

GRASSHOPPER  (n^H).  The  otatare  *• 
noted  bv  this  Hebrew  word  so  evidently  bd«f 
to  the  class  of  ^flying  creeping  things '  (I^- j 
21,  22),  that  the  grasshopper,  according  to  » 
common  acceptation  of  the  word,  can  scarodj  k 
the  proper  translation.  Other  reasons  rm^^ 
most  probable  that  a  species  of  locust  is  iDtOKbj- 
It  is,  therefore,  referred  to  the  genersl  BngW 
word  [Locust],  under  which  the  various  ip*^ 
will  be  considered  which  are  not  already  tnik^ 
of  under  the  Hebrew  names  [Cuarool;  Cbasi^  - 

J.  «•  *^ 

GRAVE.     [Burial.] 

GREECE.  The  relations  of  the  Hebrew  »^ 
the  Greeks  were  always  of  a  distant  kind,  ob» 
the  Macedonian  conquest  of  the  Sait:  I>^? 
the  Old  Testament  the  mention  of  the  ^«*f 
natuxaUy  rare.    It  appears  by  Cruden's  Oaw^ 
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amee  that  <  Tubftl  and  Jaran,*  in  connection,  are 
named  four  times,  Dan  and  Javan  once  (Eaek. 
zzviL  191  and  Javan,  tiantlated  by  ua  Greece 
and  Greefu,  five  timei^  of  wbich^three  are  in  the 
book  of  Daniel.  Of  tbeM  paasagei^  that  which 
coaplei  Dan  and  Javan  is  generally  referred  to  a 
didnreot  tribe  [see  Jatar]  ;  in  the  rest  Javan  if 
undentood  of  Greeoe  or  iti  people.  The  Greek 
natioo  bad  a  broad  division  mto  two  races, 
Dorians  and  lonians :  of  whom  the  former  seem 
to  have  Umg  lain  hid  in  continental  parts,  or  on 
the  western  side  of  the  country,  and  nad  a  tem- 
perament and  institutions  more  approaching  to 
the  Italic.  The  lonians,  on  the  contrary,  retained 
many  Asiatic  usages  and  tendencies,  witnesnng 
that  they  had  never  been  so  thoroughly  cut  off  as 
the  Donana  from  Oriental  connection.  When 
aftcnraids  the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  rose 
(o  eminence,  the  Ionian  race,  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition of  the  half  Doric  i^lians,  continued  to 
attract  most  attention  in  Asia :  and  it  is  not 
wonderftil  that  the  Ionian  name  (for  Jawm  is  the 
aame  word  as  Jdoav)  should  have  maintained  its 
extensive  amlication  in  Oriental  usage.  Just 
•o  in  the  *  Ferns '  of  the  tragic  poet  i&chylus, 
the  Persians  are  made  to  style  all  the  Greeks 
UCorcf ,  t.  0.  Javan. 

The  few  dealings  of   the  Greeks   with   the 
Hebrews  seem  to  have  been  rather  unfriendly, 
to  judge  by  the  notice  in  Zech.  ix.  13.    In  Joel 
iiL  6,  the  Tyrians  are  reproached  for  selling  the 
children  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  the  Grecians : 
but  at  what  time,  and  in  what  circomstances, 
must  depend  on  tiie  date  assigned  to  the  book  of 
Joel  [see  JoblI.     With  the  Greeks  of  Cyprus  or 
Chittm),  the  Hebrews  were  naturally  better  ac- 
quainted ;  and  thia  name,  it  would  seem,  might 
easily  have  extended  itself  in  their  tongue  to 
denote  the  whole  Gheek  nation.    Such  at  least  is 
the  BMMt  plausible   explanation   of  ita  use  in 
1  Ifacc  i.  I,  and  viit  1. 

Hie  Greeks  were  eminent  for  their  appreciation 
of  beauty  in  all  its  varieties :  indeed  their  religious 
creed  owed  ita  shape  mainly  to  this  peculiarity  of 
tfieir  mind ;  for  their  logical  acuteness  was  not 
exercised  on  such  subjecta  until  quite  a  later 
period.  The  puerile  or  indecent  fables  of  the 
old  mythology  may  seem  to  a  modem  reader  to 
have  been  the  very  soul  of  their  religion ;  but  to 
the  Greek  himself  these  were  a  mere  accident,  or 
a  vehicle  for  some  embodiment  of  beauty.  He 
thought  little  whether  a  legend  concerning  Ar- 
temis or  Apollo  was  true,  but  much  whether  the 
dance  and  music  celebrating  the  divinity  were 
aolemn,  beautiful,  and  touching.  The  worship 
of  Apollo,  the  god  of  youth  and  beauty,  has  been 
regained  as  characterizing  the  Hellenic  in  contrast 
with  the  older  Pelasgian  times ;  nor  is  the  ffkct 
without  significance,  that  the  ancient  temple  and 
oracle  of  Jupiter  at  Dodona  fell  afterwards  into 
the  shade  in  comparison  with  that  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi.  Indeed  the  Dorian  Spartans  and  the 
Ionian  Athenians  alike  regarded  Apollo  as  their 
tutelary  god,  who  was  *Aw6K\otp  wotmos  at 
Athens,  and  *Air6AXfttf  Kaprtios  at  Amycls. 
Whatever  the  other  varieties  of  Greek  religious 
ceremonies,  no  violent  or  frenzied  exhibitions  arose 
out  of  the  national  mind ;  but  all  such  orgies  (as 
they  were  called)  were  imported  from  the  East, 
and  had  much  difficulty  in  establishing  themselves 
on  Greek  soiL  Quite  at  a  late  period  &  managen 
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of  orgies  were  evidently  regarded  as  mere  jugglers 
of  not  a  very  reputable  kind  (see  DemosthTDe 
CoraiUty }  79,  p.  313);  nor  do  the  Greek  States,  as 
such,  appear  to  have  patronized  them.  On  the 
contrary,  the  solemn  religious  procession^  the 
sacred  games  and  dances,  formed  a  serious  item 
in  the  public  expenditure;  and  to  be  permanently 
exiled  from  sudi  spectacles  would  have  been  a 
moral  death  to  the  GhredLS.  Wherever  they  settled 
they  introduced  their  native  institutions^  and 
reared  temples,  gymnasia,  baths,  porticoes,  se* 
pulchres^  of  characteristic  simple  elegance.  Thd 
morality  and  the  religion  of  such  a  people  natu- 
rally were  alike  superficial ;  nor  did  nie  two  stand 
in  any  close  union.  Bloody  and  cruel  rites 
could  find  no  place  in  their  creed,  because  faith 
was  not  earnest  enough  to  endure  much  self- 
abandonment  Religion  was  with  them  a  senti* 
ment  and  a  taste  rather  tlian  a  deep-seated  con 
viction.  On  the  loss  of  beloved  relatives  they  felt 
a  tender  and  natural  sorrow,  but  unclouded  with 
a  shade  of  anxiety  concerning  a  future  life. 
Through  the  whole  of  their  later  history,  during 
Christian  times,  it  is  evident  that  tiiey  had  little 
power  of  remorse,  and  little  natural  firmness  of 
conscientious  principle :  and,  in  fact,  at  an  earlier 
and  critical  time,  when  the  intellect  of  tiie  nation 
was  ripening,  an  atrocious  civil  war,  that  lasted 
for  twenty-seven  years,  inflicted  a  political  and 
social  demoralization,  fhmi  the  effects  of  which 
they  could  never  recover.  Besides  this,  their  very 
admiration  of  beauty,  coupled  with  the  degraded 
state  of  the  female  intellect,  proved  ^  frightful 
source  of  corruption,  such  as  no  philosophy  could 
have  adequately  checked.  From  such  a  nation 
then,  whatever  its  intellectual  pretensions,  no 
healthful  influence  over  its  neighbours  could  flow, 
until  other  and  higher  inspiration  was  infuaed 
into  its  sentiment. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  arts  of  war  and  peace 
were  carried  to  greater  perfection  than  among 
any  earlier  people.  In  navigation  they  were  little 
behind  the  Tyrians  and  Carthaginians ;  in  poli- 
tical foresight  they  equalled  them ;  in  military 
science,  both  by  sea  and  land,  they  were  decidedly 
their  superi<»s ;  while  in  the  power  of  reconciling 
subject-fbreignen  to  the  conquerors  and  to  their 
institutions,  thev  perhaps  surpassed  all  nations  of 
the  world.  Their  copious,  cultivated,  and  flexible 
tongue  carried  with  it  no  small  mental  education 
to  all  who  learned  it  thoroughly ;  and  so  sagacioua 
were  the  arrangements  of  the  great  Alexander 
throughout  his  rapidly  acquired  Asiatic  empire, 
that  in  the  twenty  years  of  dreadful  war  between 
his  genemls  which  followed  his  death,  no  riling 
of  tiie  natives  against  Greek  influence  appears  to 
have  been  thought  of.  Without  any  change  of 
population  adequate  under  other  circumstances 
to  effect  it,  the  Greek  tongue  and  Greek  feeling 
spread  fiur  and  sank  deep  through  the  Mace- 
donian dominions.  Half  of  Asia  Minor  became 
a  new  Greece;  and  the  cities  of  Syria,  North 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  same  influence.  Yet  the  purity  of  the  Hellenic 
stream  was  various  in  various  places ;  and  some 
account  of  the  mixture  it  underwent  will  be  given 
in  the  Article  HxLLBNisra. 

When  a  beginning  had  been  made  of  preach- 
ing Christianity  to  the  Gentiles,  Greece  imme- 
diately became  a  principal  sphere  for  missionary 
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exertion.  The  vernacular  tongue  of  the  Helle- 
nisdc  Christiaiii  was  undentood  over  to  large 
an  extent  of  country,  as  almost  of  itielf  to  point 
out  in  what  direction  ^y  should  exert  them- 
selves. The  Grecian  cities,  whether  in  Europe 
or  Asia,  were  the  peculiar  field  for  the  Apostle 
Paul ;  for  whose  labours  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence had  long  before  been  providing,  in  the 
large  number  of  devout  Greeks  who  attended  the 
Jewish  synagogues.  Greece  Proper  was  divided 
by  the  Romans  into  two  provinces,  of  which  the 
northern  was  called  Macedonia,  and  the  southern 
Achaia  (as  in  2  Cor.  ix.  2,  &c.) ;  and  we  learn 
incidentally  fiom  Acts  xviii.  that  the  pro-consul 
of  the  latter  resided  at  Corinth.  To  determine 
the  exact  division  between  the  provinces  is  diffi- 
cult; nor  is  the  qiKstion  of  any  importance  to  a 
Biblical  student  Achaia,  however,  oad  probably 
very  nearly  the  same  frontier  as  the  kingdom  <^ 
modem  Greece^  which  is  limited  by  a  line  reach- 
ing from  the  gulf  of  Volo  to  that  of  Arta,  in 
great  part  along  the  chain  of  Mount  Othrys.  Of 
tiie  cities  celebrated  in  Greek  history,  none  are 
prominent  in  the  early  Christian  times  except 
Corinth.  Lacania,  and  its  chief  town  Sparta,  had 
ceased  to  be  of  any  importance:  Athens  was 
never  eminent  as  a  Christian  church.  In  Mace- 
donia were  the  two  great  cities  of  Philippi  and 
Thenalonica  (formerly  called  Therme);  yet  of 
these  the  former  was  rather  recent,  being  founded 
by  Philip  the  Great ;  the  latter  was  not  distin- 
guished above  the  other  Grecian  cities  on  the 
same  coast  Nicopolis,  on  the  gulf  of  Ambiacia 
(or  Arta),  had  beoi  built  by  Augustus,  in  me- 
morv  of  his  victory  at  Actium,  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  limit  of  Achaia  on  the  western  coast  (Tacitus, 
Annal,  ii.  53).  It  had  risen  into  some  import- 
ance in  St  Paul's  days,  and,  as  many  suppose, 
it  is  to  this  Nicopolis  that  he  alludes  m  his 
epistle  to  Titus.  (See  further  under  Achaia  and 
Nicopolis.)— F.  W.  N. 

GREYHOUND.     [Zarzir;  Doa.l 

GRINDING.     [Mill.] 

GUEST.    [Hospitality.] 

H. 

HABAKKUK  (p^p^Q),  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Jewish  prophets,  who  flourished  about 
610  B.O.,  the  name  descending  in  the  form  of 
ynff^t  ^°>  P^n,  ampUcHy  and  denoting,  as 
observed  by  Jerome,  as  well  a  <  favourite'  as  a 
<  straggler.'  Abarbanel  thinks  that  in  the  latter 
sense  it  has  allusion  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of  the 
prophet^  fervently  contending  for  the  welfore  of  his 
country:  but  other  prophets  did  the  same;  and 
in  the  first  and  less  distant  sig^iificatioii,  the 
name  would  be  one  like  Theopbilus,  <  a  friend 
of  GK)d,'  which  his  parents  may  have  given  him 
for  a  good  omen.  The  Greeks,  not  only  the 
Sqituagint  translaton  but  the  fiithers  of  the 
Church,  probably  to  make  it  more  sonorous, 
corrupt  it  into  'Apafiaxo^Ky 'ApafioKoipv,  eras 
Jerome  writes,  'Afiwco^fw,  and  only  one  Greek 
copy,  found  in  the  library  of  Alcidi  in  Spain, 
has  ^Afifiaitointy  which  seems  to  be  a  recent  oor^ 
rection  made  to  suit  the  Hebrew  text  Of  this 
prophet's  birth-place,  parentage,  and  life  we  have 
only  apocryphal  and  conflicting  accounts.  The 
Pwudo-Epiphanius  (De  VitU  Prophet,  Opp.  torn. 
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ii.  18,  p.  247)  states  that  he  was  of  tlie  tribe  of 
Simeon,  and  bom  in  a  pUoe  called  Bv8{t>^ 
(ol.  Bii(txdp);  that  he  fled  to  Oetiarine  wka 
Nebuchadnezzar  attacked  Jerasakm,  bat  aftes- 
wards  returned  home,  and  died  two  years  betee 
the  return  of  his  countrymen.  But  rabbinicsl 
writers  aswrt  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
name  diff'erent  birth-places  (Hucdns,  Dem. 
Evang,  Prop.  iv.  p.  608).  In  the  apocrypU 
appendix  to  Daniel,  in  the  story  of  Bet  anl  the 
Dragon,  we  are  told  that  an  angel  aeiaed  Hafast 
kuk  by  the  hair,  when  he  was  in  Jodsea  canyisf 
food  to  his  reapers  in  the  fidd,  and  *rniff^w>ffl 
him  through  the  air  to  the  lions'  den  in  Babylss, 
where  Daniel  then  lay;  and  thal^  after  hariai 
provided  the  latter  with  victuals,  he  was  the  mam 
day  carried  back  to  his  own  cotmtry  in  like  aaa> 
ner.  £usebius  notices  that  in  his  time  the  itmk 
of  Habakkuk  was  shown  in  tiie  town  of  CeOa,  m 
Palestine;  and  this  is  repeated  ^so  by  Nies- 
pfaorus  (Hif^  £cd«f .  xii.  48),  and  Soj^nfTi  (fi. 
29) ;  stul  there  are  other  writers  who  name  di^ 
ferent  places  where,  according  to  common  opiaias 
he  baa  been  buried  (Caipaov,  IntneL  ad  Mn 
canonico9  V.  T.,  p.  402> 

A  full  and  trustworthy  account  of  the  lift  4 
Habakkuk  would  explain  his  imagery,  and  nsBt 
of  the  events  to  which  he  alludes ;  but  nnoe  wt 
have  no  information  en  which  we  'can  depai, 
nothing  remains  but  to  determine  from  the  bosk 
itself  iti  historical  basis  and  its  age.     Now,  m 
find  that  in  chap.  L  the  prophet  sets  forth  avisao^ 
in  which  he  discerned  the  injustioey  violencej,  sad 
oppression  committed  in  his  coontiy  by  the  rapa* 
cious  and  terrible  Chaldseans,  whose  iin«s<isiisw 
he  announces  as  a  divine  retzibntion  for  sins  com* 
mitted ;  consequently  he  wrote  in  the  Chaldsssa 
period,  shortly  before  the  invasion  of  Nebochid- 
nezzar  which  rendered  Jehoiakim   tributary  to 
the  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  IV    Wfass 
he  wrote  the  first  chapter  of  his  propnecic%  tki 
Chaldaans  could  not  yet  have  invaded  Palcatiai, 
otherwise  he  would  not  have  introduced  Jehovifc 
saymg  (L  5\  <  I  wiU  work  a  work  in  jmu  daf^ 
which  ye  will  not  believe,  though  it  be  tidd  yaa;' 
(ver.  6)  <for  I  raise  up  the  Chaldspans,  tbat  bittr 
and  haisty  nation,  which  thaU  marek  tfanmgh  fitt 
breadth  of  the  land  toposKss  the  dwdling^pUcsi 
that  are  not  theirs.'     From  vct.  IS  it  ia  also  evi- 
dent that  the  ruin  of  tiie  Jews  had  not  tboi  baa 
effected ;  it  says, '  the  Lord  ordained  tfacm  ir 
judgment,  established  them  for  correctiop.'  AgMe> 
ably  to  the  general  style  of  the  prophets,  who  ts 
lamentations  and  announcements  of  divine  pB> 
nishment  add  consolations  and  cheering  kopa 
for  the  future,  Habakkuk  then  proceeds  in  tb 
second  chapter  to  foretell  the  future  hnmiliatMn 
of  the  conqueron,  who  plundered  so  many  aa- 
tions.    He  also  there  promulgates  a  visian  of 
events  shortly  to  be  expected;   (ver.  3)  *Ar 
vision  is  yet  for  an  i^ppointed  time,  b«^  at  the  ad 
t^  thall  apeak,  and  not  lie;  though  it  tury,  vsJt 
for  it,  because  it  toiU  eurefyeome;  it  will  ast 
tarry."    This  is  succeeded  in  the  third  cb^la 
by  an  ode,  in  which  the  prophet  cdebrates  Ik 
deliverances  wrought  by  the  Aknighty  for  ha 
people  in  times  past,  and  pnys  for  a  similar  ia> 
terference  now  to  mitigate  the  coming  "^infi'if 
of  the  nation;  which  he  goes  on  to  desoibcv  vepR- 
senting  the  land  as  already  waste  and  deselaftr. 
and  yet  giving  encouragement  to  hope  lor  a  sctem 
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of  better  times.  Some  interpreten  are  of  opinion 
that  ch.  ii.  was  written  in  toe  reign  of  Jehoiachin, 
the  son  of  Moiakim  (2  Kings  zziT.  6),  after 
Jerusalem  bad  been  besieged  and  conqueied  by 
Nebuchadnessar,  the  king  made  a  prisoner,  and, 
with  many  ^ousands  c^  his  subiects,  carried 
awmy  to  Babylon ;  none  remaining  m  Jerusalem, 
Mkve  the  poorest  class  of  the  people  ^2  Kings  xjiy. 
14).  But  <^  all  this  nothing  is  said  in  tibe  book 
of  Habakkuk,  nor  even  so  much  as  hinted  at; 
and  what  is  stated  of  the  violence  and  injustice 
of  the  Chaldaans  does  not  imply  that  die  Jews 
hsul  already  experienced  it  The  prophet  dis- 
tinctly mentions  that  he  sets  forth  what  he  had 
diaoemed  in  a  vision,  and  he,  therefore,  speaks  of 
events  to  be  expected  and  coming.  It  is  also  a 
supposition  equally  gmtuitous,  according  to  which 
•ome  interpreters  refer  ch.  iii.  to  the  period  of  the 
Iskst  siege  of  Jerusalem,  when  Zedekiah  was  taken, 
his  sons  slain,  his  eyes  put  out,  the  walls  of  the 
city  broken  down,  and  the  temple  burnt  (2  Kings 
XXV.  1-10).  Thoe  is  not  the  slightest  allusion 
to  any  of  these  incidents  in  the  mird  chapter  of 
Habakkuk ;  and  fiom  die  16di  verw  it  appears, 
that  the  destroyer  is  only  coming,  and  toat  the 
prophet  expresses  fears,  not  of  the  entire  destruo- 
tiflo  of  the  city,  much  less  of  the  downfall  of  the 
state,  but  only  of  the  desolation  of  the  country. 
It  thus  appears  beyond  dispute^  that  Habakkuk 
propbesiea  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Je- 
noiakim,  about  the  year  stated  above.  Carpzov 
{Introduetio  ad  Ubr.  canon,  F,  T.,  pp.  79,  410^ 
and  Jahn  {hUrod,  in  librot  sacros  V.  T.,  ii. 
§  120)  refer  our  prophet  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
thus  placing  him  thirty  odd  years  earlier;  but 
at  that  time  the  Chaldsans  had  not  as  yet  given 
iust  ground  for  apprehension,  and  it  would  have 
been  injudicious  m  Habakkuk  prematurely  to  fill 
^be  minds  of  the  people  with  fear  of  them.  Some 
additional  support  to  our  statement  of  the  age  of 
this  hook  is  derived  from  the  tradition,  rraorted 
in  the  apocryphal  appendix  to  Daniel  and  by  the 
Pseudo-Epipbanius,  that  Habakkuk  lived  to  see 
the  Babylonian  exile;  for  if  he  prophesied  under 
MwiMSsoh  he  could  not  have  reached  the  exile  at 
an  age  under  90  years ;  but  if  be  held  fordi  early 
in  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  would  have  been  only 
50  odd  years  old  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  exile.  He  was,  then,  a  con- 
temporary of  Jeremiah,  but  much  younger,  as 
the  latter  made  his  first  appearance  in  public  as 
early  as  bx.  629,  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Josiah. 
Ranits  (Introductio  in  Hab,  Vatic,  pp.  24,  59), 
Stirkel  {Prolog,  ad  interpr,  tertii  cap,  Hab,  pp.  22, 
27),  and  De  Wette  (Lehrbueh  der  Hittorisch- 
krUitchen  Einleit  Berlin,  1840,  p.  338)  justly 

Slace  the  age  of  Habakkuk  before  the  invasion  of 
ttdsa  by  the  ChaldsBans. 
The  style  of  this  prophet  has  been  always  much 
admired.  Lowth  (De  Poen  Hebneor,  p.  287) 
says :  *  Poeticus  estHabaccuci  stylus ;  sed  maxime 
in  oda,  qus  inter  absolutissimas  in  eo  genere 
merito  numeniri  potest*  Eichhorn,  De  Wette, 
said  Rosenmuller  are  loud  in  their  praise  of 
Habakkuk's  style;  the  first  giving  a  detailed 
and  animated  analysis  of  the  construction  of  his 
prophecies  (Etnleihtng  m  daa  A.  T.  iii.  p.  333). 
He  equals  the  most  eminent  prophets  of  the  Old 
Testament — Joel,  Amos,  Nahum,  Isaiah ;  and  the 
ode  in  ch.  iii  may  be  placed  in  competition  with 
Ps.  xviii.  and  Ixviii.  for  originality  and  sub- 
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limity.  His  figures  are  all  great,  happily  chosen, 
and  properly  dntwn  out  His  deuunciations  are 
terrible,  his  derision  bitter,  his  consolation  cheer- 
ing. Instances  occur  of  borrowed  ideas  (ch.  iii. 
19,  comp.  Ps.  xviiL  34;  ch.  iL  6,  comp.  Isa. 
xiv.  7 ;  <di.  ii.  14,  comp.  Isa.  xi.  9) ;  out  he 
makes  them  his  own  in  drawing  diem  out  in  his 
peculiar  manner.  With  all  the  boldness  and 
fervour  of  his  imagination,  his  language  is  pure 
and  his  verse  melodious.  Eichhorn,  indeed,  gives 
a  considerable  number  of  words  which  he  coasir 
ders  to  be  peculiar  to  this  prophet,  and  supposes 
him  to  have  formed  new  wonis,  or  altered  existing 
ones,  to  sound  more  energetic  or  feeble,  as  the  sen- 
timents to  be  exjvessed  might  require :  but  his 
list  needs  sifting,  as  De  Wette  observes  (£mM- 

tung^  p.  339) ;  and  7l7p^3»  ch.  ii.  16,  is  the  only 
unexceptionable  instance.  The  ancient  catalogues 
of  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  do  not, 
indeed,  mention  Habakkuk  by  name ;  but  they 
must  have  counted  him  in  the  twelve  minor  pro- 
phets, whose  numbera  would  otherwise  not  be  full. 
In  the  New  Testament  some  expressions  of  his  are 
introduced,  but  his  name  is  not  added  (Rom.  i.  17 ; 
QiA,  iii.  II ;  Heb.  x.  38,  comp.  Hab.  ii.  4;  Acts 
xiii.  40,  41,  comp.  Hab.  i.  5). 

The  best  auxiliaries,  ancient  and  modem,  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  book  of  Habakkuk  are  the 
following : — 

I.  Introductory  works  :  T.  C.  Friederich, 
Historisch'kritischer  Vertuch  iiber  Hab.  S^eitaUer 
und  Sckiifteny  in  Eichhom^s  AUg.  Biblioth,  dea 
Bibl  Lit.  X.  379400 ;  A.  C.  Ranitx,  Introductio 
in  Hab,  Vaticiniay  Lipsin,  1808;  Hanlein,  Symb, 
Crit.  ad  Interp,  Vaticin.  Hab,,  Erlangss,  1795. 

2.  G^eral  commentaries :  Abarbanel,  Rabbi- 
nictu  Comment  in  Hab,,  LaOne  reddittu  a  Di- 
derico  Sprechero,  Helmst  1790;  D.  Cbytnei 
Lectionet  in  Proph,  Hab,,  in  his  Opp,  t  ii. ; 
Kofod,  Commentariua  crit.  atgue  exeget.  Getting, 
et  Lips.  1792 ;  I.  A.  Tingstadii  Animadv.  phi. 
etcrit.  Upsal.  1795 ;  4. — Rosenmiiller,  Scholia  in 
V,  T,  vol.  vi. 

3.  Translations  with  notes,  explanatory  and 
critical :  8.  F.  G.  Wahl  (Hanover,  1790\  G. 
C.  Horst  (Ootha,  1798),  and  K.  M.  Tusti 
(Leiprig,  1721). 

4.  Ckimmentaries  on  single  chapters : — ^The  first 
and  second  chapters  are  interpreted  by  G.  A.  Ru- 
perti  in  the  Commentatt.  Tneol,  ed.  Velthusen, 
iCuinoel  et  Ruperti,  iiL  405,  sq.  The  third 
chapter  is  explamed  by  G.  Perschke  (Frankfort, 
1777),  G.  A.  Schroeder  (Groning,  1781),  Oh.  F. 
Schnurrer  (Ttib.  1786 ;  also  in  his  Diatertat,  phU, 
crit,  p.  342),  and  by  Moeroer  (UpsalsB,  1791).— 

J.  V.  H. 
HA-BARKANIM,orBABKANiM.  [Thorns.] 
HABAZZELETH.     [GbabazzklbthJ 
HABERGEON.     [Arms;  Armour.J 

HABOR  (nbn ;  Sept  *Afi<&p),  or  rather  Cha- 
BOR,  a  city  or  country  of  Media,  to  which  portions 
of  the  ten  tribes  were  transported,  first  by  Tiglath- 
pileser,  and  afterwards  by  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings 
xvii.  6;  xviii.  11).  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  same  mountainous  region  between  Media 
and  Ass3nria,  which  Ptolemy  (Geog,  vi.  1)  calls 
Chaboras  (Xa0Apas),  This  notion  has  the  name, 
and  nothing  but  the  name,  in  its  favour.  Habor 
was  by  the  river  Gosan ;  and  as  we  have  accepted 
Major  Rennell's  conclusion,  that  Gk«an  was  the 
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present  Kinil-Otan  TGobam],  we  are  bound  to 
follow  him  in  fixing  tne  position  of  Habcw  at  the 
town  of  Abhar,  which  is  situated  on  a  branch  of 
that  river,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  rery 
ancient  At  this  place  Mr.  Morier  found  ruins 
composed  of  large  sun-dried  bricks  compacted 
with  straw,  like  some  of  those  found  at  Babylon. 
As  this  kind  of  construction  is  an  infallible  sign  of 
remote  antiquity,  it  so  far  affords  a  most  important 
conoboratioo  of  Ifajor  Rennell's  conjecture. 

HADAD  n*iq ;  Sept  'Am)  is  equivalent 
to  AdacL  the  name  of  the  chief  deity  of  the 
S^ans  [Adad],  and  borne,  with  or  without  ad- 
ditions, as  a  proper  name,  or  more  probably  as  a 
title,  like  *  Pharaoh*  in  Egypt,  by  several  of  the 
kings  of  Southern  Syria. 

1.  Had  An,  king  of  Edom,  who  defeated  the 
Midianites  in  the  intervening  territory  of  Moab 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  I  Chron.  I  46).  This  is  the 
only  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Edom  whose 
exploits  are  recorded  by  Moses.  Another  king 
of  Edom  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  in 
1  Chran.  L  51. 

2.  HAOAn,  king  of  Syria,  who  reigned  in  Da- 
mascus at  the  time  that  David  attacked  and 
defeated  Uadad-ezer,  king  of  SSobah,  whom  he 
marched  to  assist,  and  shared  in  his  defeat  This 
fact  is  recorded  in  %  Sam.  viii.  5,  but  the  name 
of  the  king  is  not  given.  It  is  supplied,  however, 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  vii.  5.  2),  who  reports,  after 
Nicolas  of  Damascus,  that  he  carried  succours  to 
Hadadezer  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  where  David 
defeated  them  both. 

3.  Haoad,  a  voung  prince  of  the  royal  race 
of  Edom,  who,  when  his  coimtry  was  conquered 
by  David,  contrived,  in  the  heat  of  the  massacre 
committed  by  Joab,  to  escape  with  some  of  his 
father*8  servants,  or  rather  was  carried  off  by 
them  into  the  land  of  Midian.  Thence  Hadad 
went  into  the  desert  of  Paran,  and  eventually  pro- 
ceeded to  Egypt  He  was  there  most  &vourably 
received  by  the  king,  who  assigned  him  an  estate 
and  establishment  suited  to  his  rank,  and  even 
gave  him  in  marriage  the  sister  of  his  own  consort, 
by  whom  he  had  a  son,  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
palace  with  the  sons  of  Pharaoh.  Hadad  remained 
m  Egypt  till  after  the  death  of  David  and  Joab, 
when  he  returned  to  his  own  country  in  the  hope 
of  recovering  his  father^s  throne  (1  Kings  xi. 
14-22\  The  Scripture  does  not  record  the  result 
of  this  attempt  further  than  by  mentioning  him 
as  one  of  the  troublers  of  Solomon^s  reign,  which 
implies  some  measure  of  success.  After  relating 
these  facts  the  text  goes  on  to  mention  another 
enemy  of  Solomon,  named  Resin,  and  then  adds 
(ver.  25),  that  this  was  *  besides  the  mischief  that 
Hadad  did ;  and  he  abhorred  Israel  and  reigned 
over  Syria.*  On  this  point  the  present  writer  may 
quote  what  he  has  elsewhere  stated — *  Our  version 
seems  to  make  this  apply  to  Rezin ;  but  the  Septua- 
gint  refers  it  to  Hadad,  reading  QIIM  Edom,  in- 
stead of  D"K<  Ariwi  or  %rtia,  and  the  sense  would 
certainly  be  improved  by  this  reading,  inasmuch 
as  it  supplies  an  apparent  omission ;  for  without  it 
we  only  know  that  Hadad  left  Egypt  for  Edom, 
and  not  how  he  succeeded  there,  or  how  he  was 
able  to  trouble  Solomon.  The  history  of  Hadad 
is  certainly  very  obscure.  Adopting  the  Septua- 
gint  reading,  some  conclude  that  Pharaoh  used 
bis  uiterest  with  Solomon  to  allow  Hadad  to  reign 
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as  a  tributary  prince,  and  that  be  oltiiHtiiy 
asKrted  his  inoependence.  Josepbns,  bovcra, 
seems  to  have  readtbeHebcewasourvenkndM, 
<<  Syria**  not  ^  Edom.**  He  says  that  Hadsd,(iB^ 
arrival  in  Edom,  found  the  territory  too  itnsgtj 
garrisoned  by  Solomoii*s  troc^  to  ailbrd  an  j  bp 
of  success.  He  therefore  proceeded  wi&  a  psitf 
of  adherents  to  Syria,  where  be  was  well  naani 
by  Resin,  then  at  the  head  of  a  hand  drdtim, 
and  with  his  assistance  seised  upon  part  of  Sjn 
and  reigned  there.  If  this  be  correct,  it  moit  bit 
been  a  different  part  of  Syria  from  that  in  vfab 
Resin  himself  reigned,  for  it  is  certain,  from  tok 
24,  that  he  (Resin)  did  reign  in  Damascus.  Gd- 
rieres  supposes  that  Hadad  reigned  in  Syria  the 
the  death  of  Resin ;  and  it  might  reconcile  m- 
rent  discrepancies,  to  suppose  mat  two  kingooH 
were  established  (there  were  more  pKvi«^> 
both  of  which,  after  die  death  of  Resin,  woe  c» 
solidated  under  Hadad.  That  Hadad  was  ml!; 
king  of  Syria  seems  to  be  rather  corroboratM^ 
the  fact,  that  every  subsequent  king  of  Syria  ii,i 
the  Scripture;,  called  Ben-Hadad, «  son  of  Hadsi' 
and  in  Josephus  simply  Hadad ;  which  seeoait 
denote  that  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  was  oM 
by  this  name.  We  may  obsenre  that,  whether  n 
here  read  Aram  or  Edom,  it  muat  be  undcnM 
as  applying  to  Hadad,  not  to  Bexin  *  (Pkbrid 
Biblef  on  2  Kings  xL  14). 

HADADEZER  dPTHn,  Htuhd-Mpd, 
Sept  *A9paaCip),  or  HAOAnBBzxB,  king  of  h- 
bah,  a  powedTul  monarch  in  the  time  of  Ikni 
and  the  only  one  who  seems  to  have  ben  ia  i 
condition  seriously  to  dispute  with  him  the  pn- 
dominancy  in  soudi-westem  Asia.  He  wsi  (i^ 
feated  by  the  Israelites  in  the  first  campufi 
(b.c.  1032)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  So- 
phrates,  with  a  great  loss  of  men,  war-cbaiiatti 
and  horses,  and  was  derooiled  of  many  of  b 
towns  (2  Sam.  viii.  3 ;  I  Chroo.  xviii.  S).  1^ 
check  not  onl^  impaired,  but  dettzoyed  his  pose. 
A  diversion  highly  serviceable  to  him  was  taak 
by  a  king  of  Damascene-Sjrria  (whom  the  Saf 
ture  does  not  name,  but  who  is  the  same  witt 
Hadad,  3),  who^  coming  to  his  succour,  cm* 
pelled  David  to  turn  his  arms  against  him,  an' 
abstain  from  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  hb  rids; 
(2  Sam*  X.  6,  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xix.  6,  sq.).  T^ 
breathing-time  mus  aflbrded  Hadadeser  «i> 
turned  by  him  to  such  good  account  tfiat  he  f*f 
able  to  accept  the  subsidies  of  Hanun,  king  of  ^ 
Ammonites,  and  to  take  a  leading  part  in  titf 
confederacy  formed  by  that  monarch  sgao^ 
David.  The  first  army  brought  into  the  fieU 
was  beaten  and  put  to  flight  by  Abiifaai  md 
Joab ;  but  Hadadeser,  not  vet  discouraged,  vat 
into  Uie  countries  east  of  the  Euphrates,  sad  g«t 
together  the  forces  of  all  his  allies  and  trifautan^ 
which  he  placed  under  the  command  of  Si^ 
hach,  his  general.  To  confront  so  fbnnidableji 
adversary,  David  took  the  field  in  penoo,  ai 
in  one  great  victory  so  completely  broke  ^ 
power  of  Hadadeser,  that  all  the  small  triboltf; 
princes  seised  the  opportunity  of  throwing  of  ■> 
yoke,  of  abandoning  the  Ammonites  to  their  bk 
and  of  submitting  quietly  to  David,  whoie  powv 
was  tfms  extended  to  the  Euphrates. 

HADAR.     [Ets-hadar.] 

HADAS  (Cnq),  always  translated  ^myrt^* 
occurs  in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Tertanart, 


idcnticB]  with  the  Antiic  ^Jife  hadai,  which 
in  the  d[al«ct  of  Anbia  Filii  ligniflc*  the  afMt- 
tm  (Ricbudion't  Peri,  and  AnMc  Did.). 
Tbe  mjrtle  ii,  mDnornr,  knovn  thiDugbaul 
EaattTD  eoantriei,  uid  ii  dncribed  in  Arabic  work* 
undd  the  name  ^ju\  Ai.  The  pnwnt  writer 
found  the  boria  of  tba  m  jrtle  lold  in  the  huun 
of  India  under  thia  diuik  (lOmL  HimaL  Bot.  p. 
d  by  Simonii  (BSi.  Cabi- 
a  coEppound  of  i4t  Euvl  fur.  and 
■0  to  mean  a  fneb  mjrtle ;  and  hence  it  would 
appear  to  be  very  eIokIj  allied  iu  ligniflcslioa 
to  Hadatiah,  the  original  name  of  Either.  Alnwat 
■II  liBnalaton  unite  in  conaidenng  the  mptle  aa 
inlsided  in  tbe  abox  jtonagn;  the  Sipt.  hai 
lapairrir,  anil  the  Vulgate  myrttit. 

Tbe  mjTtle  haa  Ann  tbe  Hiliol  peiioda  been 
btghl  J  ataemed  in  all  the  eouDtris  of  (be  nu^  of 
Europe,  and  it  (requmlly  mentioned  by  the 
poet* :  tnui  Virgil  (Kcl.  ii.  64)— 

Bt  TOi,  O  loDii,  cupam,  et  te,  praiima  myrte : 

Sic  poata  qaooiam  luaics  miiceti*  odorea. 

By  the  Oreeka  and  Romant  it  »ai  dedicated 
toVenua,  and  employed  in  making  wreatha  to 
crown  loren,  but  among  the  Jewt  il  wai  the  em- 
blem of  juitice.  The  Doteof  theChaldeeTaigum 
on  tbe  name  Either,  according  to  Or.  Rairii,  ii, 
*  tbey  call  her  HadaanJi  became  ihe  waa^r^"^  and 
tbose  that  are  juat  are  compared  to  mx/Ttla.' 


Tba  repute  which  tbe  myrtle  enjoyed  in  ancient 
timea  it  ilill  retaina,  potwithataniling  Ihe  great  ae- 
c^Bon  of  omamcntal  ibniht  and  Bowen  which 
haa  beai  made  to  the  gaideua  and  greenbonao  of 
Kiunpe.  Thia  ia  juitly  due  to  tbe  rich  colouring 
of  iti  dark  green  and  (hining  Imvee,  cuitraated 
with  tbe  while itBrlikeclurteraoritiflawera,aflbrd- 
ing  in  bot  conutriea  a  pleaiant  ahade  under  id 


bnnchea,  and  diSnaing  an  agreeable  odour  ftom 
ita  flowen  or  bruiKd  Imea.  It  ia,  however,  moit 
agreeable  in  appesiance  when  in  tbe  atale  of  a 
ahrub,  Ibr  when  it  grow)  into  a  trte,  aa  it  doe*  in 
hot  countiiea,  the  traTeUer  luoka  under  initead  of 
over  ita  learea,  and  a  multitude  of  nnall  inancbea 
are  aeoi  deprived  of  their  leave*  by  the  ctowdiDg 
of  the  upper  one*.  Thii  ibrub  ia  common  in  the 
touthem  province*  of  Spain  and  France,  aa  welt  U 
in  Italy  and  Greece;  and  alao  on  the  Doitbem 
coaat  of  Africa,  and  in  Syria.  The  poetical  cele- 
brity of  thia  plant  had,  no  doubt,  Kmie  influence 
upon  ill  etnplofment  in  medicine  and  numeioua 
piopertiea  are  aacribed  to  it  by  Dioacoiide*  (i. 
127}.  It  ia  aiumatic  and  aatringent,  and  henc^ 
like  many  other  nich  planta,  forma  a  alimulant 
tonic,  and  ia  uaefiil  in  a  lariety  of  complunti 
connected  with  drbiiity.  Ita  beniea  were  for- 
merly employed  in  Italy,  and  itjll  are  ao  in  Tua- 
cany,  aa  a  nibatilute  Tor  ipicea,  now  imported  io 
plentifully  from  the  far  Eail.  A  wine  wai  alao  pta- 
pared  from  tbem,  which  waa  called  myrtidanum, 
and  their  eaaential  oil  ia  pceaaied  of  excitaot  pAh- 
any  parte  of  Greece  and  Italy  Ihe 
iployed  in  tanning  leather.    The 


nyrtte,  poawaamg  lo  many  remarkable  qualitio, 
wai  not  likely  to  have  eecaped  the  notice  of  the 
aacred  writers,  aa  it  ia  a  well-known  inhabitant  of 
Judna.  HaaaelquiitandBurckhatdtbothaoticeit 
aa  occurring  on  tbe  failla  around  Jeruaalem.  It 
ia  alao  found  in  the  ralley  of  Lebanon.  Capt. 
Light,  who  rioted  the  country  oftfae  Druaca  in 
J814,  Hyi,  be  ^again  proceeded  up  the  mouDtain 
by  tbe  aide  at  a  ran^  of  hill*  abounding  with 
myrtle*  in  full  bloom,  that  apead  their  fragrance 
muud,'  and,  fuithei  on,  '  we  cnxaed  Ihrou^ 
thicket*  of  myrtle.'  Itby  and  Haugia  (p.  333) 
deacribe  tbe  riven  from  Tripoli  toward]  Gi^ilec 
aa  generally  Jiretty,  their  bank)  covered  with 
the  mgrtle,  olive,  wild  vine,  &c  Savary,  aa 
quoted  by  Dr.  Harrii,  deacribing  a  acene  at  the 
end  of  the  fomt  of  Plalanea,  laya,  >  Hyrtlu,  in- 
tenniied  with  laurel-roae*,  grow  in  the  valley*  to 
the  height  of  ten  feet.  Their  ■now-white  flowery 
bordered  with  a  purple  edging,  appear  to  peculiar 
advantage  under  tbe  verdant  foliage.  Each 
myrtle  ia  loaded  with  Ihem,  and  they  emit  per- 
fumea  more  eiquiiite  than  thoae  of  the  ro*e  ilaelf. 
They  enchant  every  one,  and  the  aoul  ii  filled 
with  Ihe  aoflat  lenaatioaa.'-^.  F.  R. 
HADASSAE.  [Earaan.] 
HADES,  a  Greek  word  (fSiit)  by  which  the 
Septuagint  tianilate*  the  Hebrew  71KB>  tJuol, 
doioting  tbe  abode  or  world  of  the  dead,  in 
which  aenie  it  occur*  frequentlr  in  the  New  Tei- 
lamenl,  where  it  ia  uaually  rendered  '  hell '  in  Ibe 
Eiigliah  venioD.  The  wonl  hada  meana  literally 
that  tohkh  it  in  darkntti.  In  tbe  claiaical  writen 
it  it  uted  lo  denote  Orcui,  or  tbe  infernal  regioni. 
According  to  tbe  notiona  of  tbe  Jew^  iheol  or 
hadei  wai  a  vaat  receptacle  where  tbe  aoula  of  the 
dead  eiiited  irt  a  (eparale  atate  until  the  raurrec- 
tion  of  their  bodia.  The  region  of  tbe  bleawd 
during  thia  intoval,  or  tbe  inferior  paradiae,  they 
luppoaed  lobe  in  theiipper  port  of  thii  receptacle; 
while  beneath  waa  Ihe  Ayai  or  ^Aanna  (Taitarua), 
in  which  Ihe  loula  of  the  wicked  were  aubjected  to 
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portanoe^  and  haa,  fint  and  laat,  excited  no  imall 
amount  of  discuasian.  It  is  a  doctrine  recetved 
br  a  large  portion  of  the  nominal  Chriftian 
church ;  and  it  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory,  for  which 
there  would  be  no  ground  but  for  this  interpreta- 
tion  of  the  word  hade$. 

The  question  therefore  rests  entirely  upon  the 
interpretation  of  this  word.  At  the  fint  new  the 
classical  signification  would  seem  to  support  the 
sense  above  indicated.  On  ftirther  consideration, 
howerer,  we  are  referred  back  to  ^e  Hebrew 
sheol :  for  the  Oreek  term  did  not  come  to  the 
Hebrews  from  any  classical  source^  or  with  any 
classical  meanings,  but  through  the  Septuagint 
as  a  translation  of  their  own  word ;  and  whether 
correctly  translating  it  or  not  is  a  matter  of  critical 
opinion.  The  word  hades  is  therefore  in  nowise 
binding  upon  us  in  any  ekusieal  meaning  which 
may  be  assigned  to  it  The  real  question  there- 
fore is,  what  is  the  meaning  which  iheol  bears  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  hades  in  the  Newt  A 
careful  examination  of  the  passages  in  which 
these  words  occur  will  probably  1^  to  the  con- 
clusioD,  that  they  afford  no  real  sanction  to  the 
notion  of  an  intermediate  idace  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated, but  are  used  by  me  inspired  writers  to 
denote  the  ^ave— the  resting-place  of  the  bodies 
both  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  and  that 
they  are  also  used  to  signify  heU,  the  abode  of 
miserable  spirits.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  any  instance  in  which  ^y  can  be  shown 
to  signify  the  abode  of  the  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,  either  before  or  after  the  resurrection. 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances  sheol  is  in 
the  Old  Testament  used  to  signify  the  grave^ 
and  in  most  of  these  cases  is  so  translated  in 
the  Authorised  Version.  It  can  have  no  other 
meaning  in  sudi  texts  as  Gen.  xxxrii.  35 ;  xlii. 
38;  1  Sam.  ii.  6;  1  Kings  ii.  6;  Job  xiv.  13; 
xvii.  13,  16 ;  and  in  numerous  other  passages  in 
the  writings  of  David,  Solomon,  and  the  pro* 
phets.  But  as  the  grave  is  regarded  by  most 
persons,  and  was  more  especially  so  by  the  an- 
cients, with  awe  and  dread,  as  being  the  region 
of  gloom  and  darkness,  so  the  word  denoting 
it  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  that  more  dark 
and  gloomy  world  whicn  was  to  be  the  abiding 
place  of  the  miserable.  Where  our  translators 
supposed  the  word  to  have  this  sense,  they  ren- 
dered it  by  <hell.*  Some  of  the  passages  in 
which  this  has  been  done  may  be  doubtful; 
but  there  are  others  of  which  a  question  can 
scarcely  be  entertained.  Such  are  those  (as  Job 
xi.  8;  Ps.  cxxxix.  8;  Amos  ix.  3)  in  which  the 
word  denotes  the  opposite  of  heaven,  which  can- 
not be  the  grave,  nor  the  general  state  or  r^on 
of  the  dead,  but  hell.  Still  more  decisive  are 
such  passages  as  Ps.  ix.  17;  Prov.  xxiii.  9; 
in  which  sheol  cannot  mean  anv  place,  in  this 
w(»rld  or  the  next,  to  which  the  righteous  as  well 
as  the  wicked  are  sent,  but  the  penal  abode  of 
the  wicked  as  distinguished  from  and  opposed 
to  the  righteous.  Tlie  only  case  in  which  such 
passages  could  by  any  possibility  be  supposed 
to  mean  tiie  grave^  woula  be  if  the  grave — that 
is,  extinction — were  the  final  doom  of  the  un- 
righteous. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  jvord  f  8i}f  is  used 
in  much  the  same  sense  as  ^1K(^  in  the  Old, 
except  that  in  a  less  proportion  of  cases  can  it  be 


construed  to  signify  'the  giaTe.*  Tteiesie  ^1, 
however,  instances  in  which  it  is  used  m  ttii 
senses  as  in  Actji  ii.  31 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  56;  bat  in 
general  the  hades  of  the  New  Testament  sppcm 
to  be  no  other  than  the  worid  of  fbtore  pmiib- 
ments  (e.^.  Matt  xi.  23;  xtL  18;  Lokcxri.33). 

The  principal  arguments  for  the  intgmriiitf 
hadeSf  as  deduced  from  Sciiptiue,  are  kmsM 
on  those  passages  in  which  things  '  under  tk 
earth*  are  described  as  rendering  homage tuGW 
and  the  Saviour  (Philip,  ii.  10;  Rev.  v.  IS,  Ac) 
If  such  passages,  however,  be  compared  with  olbm 
(as  with  Rom.  xiv.  10, 1 1,  &c.^  it  will  appear  Ibt 
diey  must  refer  to  the  day  of  judgment,  in  vbics 
every  creature  will  render  some  sort  of  homsgeto 
the  Saviour ;  but  then  the  bodies  of  the  saiali  vill 
have  been  already  raised,  and  the  intenncdiiit 
regi<m,  if  there  be  any,  will  have  been  dootei 

One  of  the  seemingly  strongest  arguments  ftr  ik 
opinion  under  consideraUon  is  ibumled  ob  1  Pet 
iii.  19,  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone  wk 
*  preached  to  the  spirits  in  prison.*  These  qiifibii 
prison  are  supposed  to  be  tbe  holy  dead-^Mria^ 
the  virtuous  heathen — imprisoned  in  the  into* 
diate  place,  into  which  the  soul  of  the  Saviour  wtt 
at  deiUh,  that  he  might  preach  to  them  theOsifii 
This  passage  must  be  allowed  to  praMnt  gtf 
difficulties.  '  The  most  intelligible  meaning  nf 
gested  by  the  context  is,  however,  that  Qinit^ 
his  spirit  preached  to  those  who  in  tbe  tincflf 
Noah,  whue  the  ark  was  prqparing^  wen  ^ 
obedient,  and  whose  spirits  are  mow  m  pm 
abiding  the  general  judgment.  The  piiaan  s 
doubtless  hadeSf  but  what  hades  is  mmt  be  is- 
termined  by  other  passages  of  Sciipturs;  M 
whether  it  is  the  grave  or  hell,  it  is  still  a  piiaB 
for  those  who  yet  await  the  judgment<4ay.  Tb 
interpretation  is  in  unison  with  other  psssagei  d 
Scripture,  whereas  the  other  is  conjectunlly  it 
duced  from  this  single  text. 

Another  argument  is  deduced  from  Rnr.  xx. 
14,  which  describes  *  death  and  hades  *  ai  ^ci^ 
into  the  lake  of  fire '  at  the  dose  of  tbe  goeal 
judgment — meaning,  according  to  the  adrooiH 
of  the  doctrine  in  question,  tiiat  hades  should  tba 
cease  as  an  intermediate  place.  But  diii  > 
also  true  if  understood  of  the  graven  or  of  the  |^ 
neral  intermediate  condition  of  the  dead,  or  em 
of  bell,  as  once  more  and  for  ever  reclsirndf 
what  it  had  temporarily  yielded  up  for  jodgsiat 
— just  as  we  every  day  see  criminals  han^ 
from  prison  to  judgment,  and  after  judgnMotit- 
turned  to  the  prison  from  which  they  came. 

It  is  further  urged,  in  proof  of  Hades  beisf  a 
intermediate  place  odier  than  tbe  grave,  tbit  tk 
Scriptures  represent  the  happiness  of  the  rigfatai^ 
as  incomplete  till  after  the  rcsurrectiflo.   1^ 
must  be  adnutted ;  but  it  does  ixit  thence  fcU^ 
that  their  souls  are  previously  imprisooed  > 
the  earth,  or  in  any  other  place  or  region  ctt^ 
spending  to  the  Tartarus  of  tne  heathen.  Altbeof^ 
at  the  moment  of  death  the  disonbodied  ^i^ 
of  the  redeemed  ascend  to  heaven,  and  cob^ 
there  till  the  resurrection,  it  is  very  posiible  dti 
their  happiness  sliall  be  incomplete  until  thevb^ 
received  their  glorified  bodies  from  the  kmi^ 
entered  upon  the  full  rewards  of  etenaty. 

A  view  supported  by  so  little  foreeof  ScrifWJ 
seems  unequal  to  resist  the  contrary  eridsooe  w^ 
maybe  produced  from  the  same  soixrcs^  sad  vi»^ 
it  remains  briefly  to  indicate.    The  eftct  of  ** 
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is  to  show  that  the  soalf  of  the  redeemed  are 
described  as  pioceednig,  after  death,  at  onoe  to 
beaTen — the  jiac€  of  final  happiness,  and  those  of 
the  anredeemed  tothepiaceik  final  wretchedness. 
In  Heb.  vi  12,  the  righteoos  dead  are  described 
as  being  in  actual  ii&eritance  of  the  promises 
made  to  the  fathers.    Oar  Saviour  represents  the 
deceased  saints  as  already,  before  the  resurrection 
(for  so  the  context  requires]^  *  like  unto  the  angels,' 
and  'equal  to  the  angels '  (Matt  xxii.  30 ;  Luke 
zx.  36) ;  which  is  not  very  compatible  with  their 
imprisonment  eren  in  the  happier  region  of  the 
supposed  Hades.    Our  Lord's  declaration  to  the 
dying  thief — 'This  day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 
Paradise*  (Luke  zziii.  43),  has  been  urged  on 
both  sides  of  the  argument ;  but  the  word  is  here 
not  Hades,  but  Paradise,  and  no  instance  can  be 
produced  in  which  the  paradise  beyond  the  grave 
means  anything  else  than  that  *  third  heaven,*  that 
<  paradise  *  into  which  the  Apostle  was  caught  up, 
and  where  he  heard  'unutterable  things*  (2  Cor. 
xii.  2,  4).    Li  the  midst  of  that  paradise  grows 
the  mystic  '  tree  of  life  *  (Rev.  ii.  7),  which  the 
same  writer  representi  as  growing  near  the  throne 
of  Ood  and  the  Lamb  (xxii.  2).    In  Eph.  iii.  15, 
the  Apostle  describes  the  whole  church  of  Qod  as 
being  at  present  in  heaven  or  on  earth.    But, 
according  to  the  view  under  consideration,  the 
great  body  of  the  church  would  be  nei&er  in 
heaven  nor  on  earth,  but  in  Hades — the  inter- 
mediate place.    In  Heb.  xii.  21-24,  we  are  told 
that  in  toe  city  of  the  living  CM  dwell  not 
only  God  himself,  the  judge  of  all,  and  Jesus, 
the  mediator  of  ibe  new  covenant,  and  the  in- 
numerable company  of  angeli^  but  also  'the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  *— cdl  dwelling 
together  in  the  same  holy  and  happy  place.    To 
the  same  eflect,  but,  if  possible,  still  more  conclu- 
sive, are  the  various  passages  in  which  the  souls 
of  the  saints  are  described  as  being,  when  absent 
from  the  body,  present  with  Christ  in  heaven 
(comp.  2  Cor.  v.  1-8;  Philip,  i.  23;  I  Thess.  v. 
10).    To  this  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  the 
various  passages  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision,  in 
which  St.  John  beheld,  as  inhabitants  of  the  high- 
est heaven,  around  the  throne  of  God,  myriads  of 
redeemed  souls,  even  before  the  resurrection  (Rev. 
V.  9;  vi.9;  vii.  9;  xiv.  1,3).   Now  the 'heaven* 
of  these  passages  cannot  be  tne  place  to  which  the 
term  Hades  is  ever  applied,  for  that  word  is  never 
associated  with  any  circumstances  or  images  of 
enjoyment  or  hi^piness  [Hbavbn]. 

As  these  arguments  seem  calculated  to  disprove 
the  existence  of  the  more  &voured  region  of  the 
alleged  intermediate  place,  a  similar  course  of 
evidence  militates  wim  equal  force  against  the 
existence  of  the  more  penal  region  of  the  same 
place.  It  is  admitted  by  the  staunchest  advocates 
for  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  place,  that  the 
souls  of  the  wicked,  when  they  leave  the  body,  go 
immediately  into  punishment.  Now  the  Scrip- 
ture knows  no  plaoe  of  punishmeut  ai>er  death  but 
that  which  was  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his 
angels.  This  place  tneynoi^  inhabit;  and  this  is 
the  place  to  which,  after  judgment,  the  souls  of  the 
condemned  will  be  consign«l  (comp.  2  Pet.  ii.  4 ; 
Bfatt.  XXV.  41).  This  verse  of  Peter  is  the  only 
one  in  Scripture  in  which  any  refinrence  to  the  word 
Tartarus  occurs :  here  then,  if  anywhere,  we  should 
find  that  intermediate  place  corresponding  to  the 
Tartarus  of  the  heathen,  from  whom  the  word  is  bor- 
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rowed.  But  from  the  other  text  we  can  be  quite 
certain  that  the  Tartarus  of  Peter  is  no  other  than 
the  hell  which  is  to  be  the  final,  as  it  is,  in  degree, 
the  present  doom  of  the  wicked.  That  this  hell  is 
Hades  is  readily  admitted,  for  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument has  been  to  show  that  Hades  is  hdl,  when- 
ever it  is  not  the  grave.  '  Whether  the  righteous 
and  the  wicked,  afhsr  the  judgment,  will  go  literally 
to  the  same  places  in  which  they  were  before  situa- 
ted, it  is  not  material  to  inquire.  But,  both  before 
and  after  the  judgment,  the  righteous  will  be  in 
the  same  place  with  Hbeit  glorified  Saviour  and 
his  holy  angels ;  and  this  will  be  heaven :  and 
before  and  after  the  judgment  the  wicked  will  be 
in  the  same  place  with  die  devil  and  his  angels; 
and  this  wUl  be  hell  *  (Dr.  Enoch  Pond,  On  the 
Intermediate  Place,  in  American  Biblical  Repo- 
eiitny,  for  April,  1841,  whom  we  have  here  chi^y 
followed:  comp.  Knapp^s  Chrietian  Theology, 

L104;  Meyer,  De  Notione  Orci  ap,  Hebraoe, 
ab.  1793 ;  Bahrens,  FreimiUhipe  Untersa,  uber 
d,  Orhue  d.  Hebraer,  Halle,  1786). 

The  notion  repelled  in  this  article  was  enter- 
tained by  Justin  Martyr,  Irensus,  TertuUian,  and 
many  other  of  the  early  Christian  fathers.  This, 
however,  proves  nothing  in  its  favour,  as  the  same 
notion  was  common  among  the  Jews  themselves, 
in  and  before  the  time  of  Christ  It  may  even 
have  been  entertained  by  the  Seventy  when  titey 
translated  the  Hebrew  eheol  by  the  Greek  hades. 
The  question  connected  with  Hades  has  indirecdy 
brought  under  view  two  of  the  three  notions  re- 
specting the  state  of  the  soul  after  death.  The 
third  notion  is  that  of  those  who  hold  that  the  soul 
is  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  condition  until  the 
resurrection.  This  requires  notice  und^  another 
head  [Soul:  see  also  HxAVXif ;  Hbll]. 

HAGAR  (*1jn,  a  stranger;  Sept.  "Ayop),  a 
native  of  Egypt,  and  servant  of  Abraham;  but 
how  or  when  she  became  an  inmate  of  his  foraily 
we  are  not  informed.  The  name  Hagar,  which  is 
pure  Hebrew,  signifying  stranger,  having  been  pro- 
Dably  given  her  after  bar  arrival,  and  being  the  one 
by  which  she  continued  to  be  designated  in  the 
patriarch*s  household,  seems  to  imply  that  her  con- 
nection with  it  did  not  take  place  till  long  after 
this  family  had  emigrated  to  Canaan ;  and  the 
presumption  is  that  she  was  one  of  tiie  female  slaves 
presented  to  Abraham  by  Pharaoh  during  his  visit 
to  Egypt  (Gen.  xii.  16).  But  some  derive  the  name 
from  ^3y,  to  flee ;  and  suppose  it  to  have  been 
applied  to  her  ftom  a  remancable  incident  in  her 
life,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned ;  just  as  the  Ma- 
homedans  call  the  flight  of  Mahomet  by  the  bi- 
lateral term  '  Hegira.*  Whatever  were  her  origin 
and  previous  history,  her  servile  condition  in  the 
family  of  Abraham  must  have  prevented  her  ftom 
being  ever  known  beycmd  the  limits  of  her  humble 
sphere,  had  not  her  name,  by  a  spontaneous  act  of 
her  mistress,  become  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
patriarch*s  history.  The  long  continued  sterility 
of  Sarah  suggested  to  her  the  idea  (not  uncommon 
in  die  East)  of  becoming  a  mother  by  proxy 
through  her  handmaid,  whom,  with  that  view,  she 
gave  to  Abraham  as  a  second^  wife  [Abraham  ; 
AnopTiOM;  Concubinb]. 

The  honour  of  such  an  alliance  and  elevation 
was  too  great  and  unexpected  for  the  weak  and  ill- 
regulated  mind  of  Hagar :  and  no  sooner  did  she 
find  hoself  in  a  delicate  situation,  which  made 
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her,  in  the  prospect  of  becoming  a  mother,  an  ob- 
ject of  increasing  interest  and  importance  to 
Abraham,  than  she  openly  indulged  in  triumph 
over  her  less  favoured  mistress,  and  showed  by  her 
altered  bdiaviour  a  growing  habit  of  disrespect 
and  insolence.  The  feelings  of  Sarah  were  se- 
verely wounded,  and  she  broke  out  to  her  husband 
in  loud  complaints  of  the  servant's  petulance. 

*  My  wrong  be  upon  thee,*  she  cried — language 
which  is  generally  considered  an  impassioned 
burst  of  temper,  in  which  she  unjustly  charged 
Abraham  with  causing  or  encouraging,  by  his 
marked  attention  to  the  concubine,  the  ill  usage 
she  met  with ;  but  it  appears  susceptible  of  other 
constructions  much  more  fiivourable  to  Sarah  s 

character.    The  words  *]vp  ^DtDH  signify  either 

*  My  wrong  be  «i9>er  U^  as  Cocceius  and  others 
render  it,  i.  e.  lieth  upon  thee,  pointing  to  his  duty 
as  her  protector,  ana  soliciting  his  interference 
or  else  '  My  wrong  is  propter  te'^oa  your  ac- 
count   '  I  have  exposed  myself  to  these  indigni- 
ties solely  out  of  my  intense  anxiety  to  gm^y 
▼ou  with  a  son  and  heir.*    Whichever  of  these 
mteixiretations  we  prefer,  the  exdamation  of  Sarah 
expresses  bitter  indignation  at  the  misconduct  of 
her  slave ;  and  Abraham,  whose  meek  and  prudent 
bdiaviour  is  strikingly  contzasted  with  the  vio- 
lence of  his  wife,  leaves  her  with  unfettered  power, 
as  mistress  of  his  household,  to  take  what  steps 
she  pleases  to  obtain  the  required  redress.    In  all 
Oriental  states  where  concubinage  is  legalized, 
the  principal  wife  has  authority  over  the  rest ;  the 
secondary  one,  if  a  slave,  retains  her  former  con- 
dition unchanged,  and  society  thus  presents  (he 
strange  anomaly  of  a  woman  being  at  once  liie 
menial  of  her  master  and  the  partner  of  his  bed. 
In  like  manner  Hagar,  though  taken  into  the  re- 
lation of  concubine  to  Abraham,  continued  still, 
being  a  dotal  maid-servant,  under  the  absolute 
power  of  her  mistress,  who,  tdfter  her  husband  had 
left  her  to  take  her  own  way  in  vindication  of  her 
dignity  as  the  principal  wife,  was  neither  re- 
luctant nor  spanng  in  making  the  minion  reap 
the  fruits  of  oer  insolence.     Sarah,  indeed,  not 
content  with  the  simple  exertion  of  her  authority, 
seems  to  have  resorted  even  to  corporal  chastise- 
ment, the  word  rt^yH  conveying  such  a  meaning, 
and  hence  Augustine  has  drawn  an  elaborate 
argument  for  inflicting  civil  penalties  on  heretics 
(EpisL  xlviii.).     But  whether  she  actually  in- 
flicted blows,  or  merely  threw  out  menaces  to  that 
eflect,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  two  render- 
ings, '  Sarah  afflicted'  and  *  would  afflict'  her, 
have  received  equal  support  from  respectable  lex- 
icographers and  versions.    Sensible,  at  length,  of 
the  hopelessness  of  getting  the  better  of  h^  mis- 
tress, Hagar  determined  on  flight;  and  having 
seemingly  formed  the  purpose  of  returning  to  her 
relations  in  Egypt,  she  took  the  direction  of  that 
country ;  which  led  her  to  what  was  afterwards 
called  Shur,  through  a  long  tract  of  sandy  unin- 
habited country,  lying  on  the  west  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  extent  of  150  miles  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt     In  that  lonely  region  she  was  sitting 
by  a  fountain  to  replenish  her  skin-bottle  or  re- 
cruit her  wearied  limbs,  when  the  angel  of  the 
Lord,  whose  language  on  this  occasion  bespeaks 
him  to  have  been  more  than  a  created  being,  ap- 
peared, and  in  the  kindliest  manner  remonstrated 
with  her  on  the  course  she  was  pursuing,  and 
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encouraged  her  to  return  by  the  promise  6Mt  ibr 
woaXd  ere  long  have  a  son,  whom  Pnmdare 
dertined  to  be<^e  a  great  man^  and  vhoK  viU 
and  irregular  features  of  character  would  be  inde- 
libly imprened  on  tiie  mighty  natioD  thst  d»M 
spring  from  him.  Obedient  to  the  heavenly  riiita, 
and  bftving  distinguished  the  place  by  die  uv 
of  Beer-lahai-roi,  <the  weU  of  the  vicble  Gsi 
Hagar  retraced  her  steps  to  the  tent  of  AbnbH. 
wh^  in  due  time  she  had  ason ;  and  fasrinf  |R> 
bably  narrated  this  remarkable  interview  to  Abo- 
hi^m,  that  patriarch,  as  directed  by  the  m^ 
called  the  name  of  the  child  Ishmad,*  God  bA 
heard.* 

Fourteen  yean  had  elapsed  after  the  faiHk^ 

Ishmael  when  an  event  occoned  in  the  funiljtf 

Abraham,  by  the  appearance  of  the  lang-pnBiid 

heir,  which  entirelv  changed  tiie  proroectirffe 

young  man,  thougn  nothmg  materially  s&d* 

him  took  place  tUl  the  weaning  of  Isaic,vlsi 

as  is  generally  thought^  was  at  the  end  d  it 

third  year.    Ishmael  was  then  a  lad  of  sevflis 

years  of  age ;  and  being  fully  capable  of  9k 

standing  his  altered  relatioDS  to  the  inberiv 

as  well  as  having  felt  perhaps  a  sensible  ^am 

tion  of  Sarah^s  affection  towards  him,  it  ii« 

wonderful  that  a  disappointed  youth  duoldt 

considerately  give  vent  to  his  ieel^us  on  s  fatfv 

occasion,  when  the  newly-weaned  mild,  dad  le- 

carding  to  custom  with  the  ssMaed  symbolic  n^ 

which  was  the  badge  of  the  birthright,  vv  fa- 

mally  installed  heir  of  the  tribe  (see  BSiii^ 

Bibl.  vol.  i.;  Vicasi,  Amwi,  32;  Bush  odGa 

xxvii.  15).      Our  filings  of  instice  oonBj 

lead  us  to  take  part  with  Ishmael,  as  haidly  ^ 

with  in  being  so  unexpectedly  tupenededt^ 

having  been  so  long  the  acknowledged  beiL  Btf 

the  procedure  of  Abraham  in  awarding  the  dss 

to  the  inheritance  to  Isaac  in  piefeieoee  teb 

elder  son  was  guided  by  the  niecial  caiamadi 

God ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  moreover,  tioti 

was  in  harmony  with  the  immemorial  pnctic«« 

the  East,  whoe  the  son  of  aslave  or  seoondsi?  f^ 

is  alwa3r>  supplanted  by  that  of  a  fiee  wva 

even  if  bom  long  after.     The  harmonj  (^  * 

weaning  feast  was  disturbed  by  Ishmael  b« 

discovwed  mocking.    The  Het»ew  word  pfn& 

though  properly  signifying   '  to  laugh,'  ■  ^ 

quently  used  to  expressstrong  deR8ifln,ss inGo- 

xix.14;  Neh.ii.  19;  iv.  1;  Ssdu  xxiiL31;<^ 

companied,  as  is  probable  on  some  of  theoeae<** 

referred  to  in  these  passages,  with  violentfirtfl<^ 

and  in  accordance widi  this  idea  the  CSisldetv" 

Septuagint  versions  render  it  by  *  I  play/  »**■ 

is  used  by  the  latter  in  2  Sam.  ii.  }^^'^*^!J^ 

nymous  with  boxing,  whence  it  might  ^J^ 

be  characterised  as  persecution  (Gal  ir.  ^' 

This  conduct  gave  mortal  ofl*enoe  to  Ssish,  v» 

from  that  moment  would  be  satisfied  vithn^ 

short  of  his  irrevocable  expulsion  from  the  Mr. 

and  as  his  mother  also  was  included  in  tbei^* 

condemnation,  there  is  ground  to  beUere  ^t^ 

had  been  repeating  her  farmer  insokoce,  si«^ 

instigating  her  son  to  his  impioprislaei  of  ^ 

viour.    So  harsh  a  measure  was  extrmely  F^ 

ful  to  the  aflectionate  heart  of  Abfahsm;  ^'* 

scruples  were  removed  by  the  timdy  app^M*** 

his  divine  counsellor,  who  said,  *  lit  '^ J*^. 

grievous  in  thy  sight,  because  f:^  the  '^'Jy- 

cause  of  thy  bondwoman :  in  all  that  ^""V^ 

said  unto  thiee^  hearken  unto  her  voios:'  '^  '^ 
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the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  '  she  it  a  propheten.* 
Accordingly,  what  she  laid  ii  called  the  Scripture 
(Gal.  iv.  SO),  and  the  incident  affordg  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  an  overruling  Providence  in 
making  this  family  feud  in  the  tent  of  a  pastoral 
chief  4000  years  ago  the  occasion  of  separating 
two  mighty  peoples,  who,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy, have  ever  since  occupied  an  important 
chapter  in  die  history  of  man.  Hagar  and  Ish- 
mael  departed  early  on  the  day  fixed  for  their 
removal,  Abraham  ftiraishing  them  with  the  ne- 
cessary supply  of  travelling  provisions.  The 
Septuagint,  which  our  translators  have  followed, 
most  absurdly  represents  Ishmael  as    a  child, 

C*  ced  along  with  the  travelling-bags  on  the 
vily-loadftl  shoulders  of  Hagar.  But  a  little 
change  in  the  punctuation,  the  observance  of  the 
parenthetical  clause,  and  the  construction  of  the 
word  'child*  with  the  verb  *took,*  remove  the 
whole  difficulty,  and  the  passage  will  then  stand 
thus :  *  And  Abraham  rose  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  took  bread,  and  a  bottle  of  water  (and 
gave  it  unto  Hagar,  putting  it  on  her  shoulder), 
and  the  child,  and  sent  her  away.' 

In  spite  of  their  instructions  for  threading  the 
desert,  the  two  exiles  missed  their  way.  Over- 
come by  fatigue  and  thirst,  increasing  at  every 
step  under  the  unmitigated  rays  of  a  vertical  sun, 
the  strength  of  the  young  Ishmael,  as  was  natural, 
fint  gave  way,  and  his  mother  laid  him  down  in 
complete  exbaustuxi  under  one  of  the  stunted 
shrubs  of  this  arid  region,  in  the  hope  of  his  ob- 
taining some  momentary  relief  from  smelling  the 
damp  in  the  shade.  The  burning  fever,  however, 
cootmued  unabated,  and  the  poor  woman,  forget- 
ting her  own  sorrow,  destitute  and  alone  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  absorbed  in  the  fate  of 
her  scm,  withdrew  to  a  little  distance,  nnable  to 
witness  his  lingering  sufferings;  and  there  'she 
lilted  up  her  voice  and  wept*  In  this  distress- 
ing situation  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  for 
the  purpose  of  comforting  her,  and  directed  her 
to  a  fountain,  which,  concealed  by  the  brush- 
wood, had  escaped  her  notice,  and  from  which 
she  drew  a  refreshing  draught,  that  had  the 
effect  of  reviving  the  almost  lifeless  Ishmael. 
This  well,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Arabs, 
who  pay  great  honour  to  the  memory  of  Hagar,  is 
Zemaem,  near  Mecca. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  Ishmael  we  have 
no  account,  further  than  that  he  established 
hinoself  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sinai,  was  married  by  his  mother  to 
a  countrywoman  of  her  own,  and  maintained 
both  himself  and  family  by  the  produce  of  his 
bow. — R.  J. 

HAOARENES.     [Arabia.] 

HAGGAI  (^10 ;  Sept  and  Jose;^.  'Ayycuos ; 
Jerome  and  Vulg.  Aggaeus  or  Aggeus,  otherwise 
Haggseus),  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  and 
the  first  of  the  three  who,  alter  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  prophesied  in 
Palestine.  Of  the  place  and  year  of  his  birth, 
liis  descent,  and  the  leading  incidents  of  his  life, 
nothing  is  known  which  can  be  relied  on.  Some 
assert  that  he  was  bom  in  Babylon,  and  came  to 
Jerusalem  when  Cyrus,  in  the  year  b.c.  536,  al- 
lowed the  Jews  to  return  to  their  country  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  23 ;  Ezra  i.  1), — the  new  colony  consisting 
chiefly  of  people  belonging  to  the  tribes  of  Judah, 


Benjamin,  and  Levi,  with  a  few  from  other  tribes. 
The  more  fabulous  traditions  of  Jewish  writers, 
who  pass  him  for  an  Assessor  of  the  Synctgoga 
Magna,  and  enlarge  on  his  literary  avocations,  have 
been  collected  by  Carpzov  (Introductio  in  V.  T. 
iii.  p.  426).  This  much  appears  from  his  prophe- 
cies, that  he  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the 
Persian  monarch  Darius  Hystaspis,  who  ascended 
the  throne  b.o.  521.  These  prophecies  are  com- 
prised in  a  book  of  two  chapters,  and  consist  of 
discourses  so  brief  and  summary  as  to  have  led  some 
Getman  theologians  to  suspect  that  they  have  not 
come  down  to  us  in  their  original  complete  form, 
but  are  only  an  epitome  (Eichhom,  Einleitung 
in  da8  A.  T,  iii.  }  598;  Jahn,  Introductio  in 
libros  iocroa  Vet.  Feed.,  edit.  2,  Viemue,  1814, 
}  156).  Their  object  generally  is  to  tirge  the 
rebuilding  of  the  Temple,  which  had  indeed  been 
commenced  as  early  as  b.c.  535  (Ezra  iii.  10),  but 
was  aAerwards  discontinued,  the  Samaritans  hav« 
ing  obtained  an  edict  from  the  Persian  king, 
which  forbade  further  procedure,  and  influential 
Jews  pretending  that  the  time  for  rebuilding  the 
Temple  had  not  arrived,  since  the  seventy  years 
predicted  by  Jeremiah  applied  to  the  Temple  also, 
from  the  time  of  the  destracHon  of  which  it  was 
then  only  the  sixty-eighth  year.  As  on  the  death 
of  Pseudo-Smerdis,  and  the  consequent  termina- 
tion of  his  interdict,  the  Jews  still  ctnitinued  to 
wait  for  the  end  of  the  seventy  years,  and  were 
only  engaged  in  building  splendid  houses  for  them- 
selves, Haggai  began  to  prophesy  in  the  second 
year  of  Darius,  b.c.  520. 

His  first  discourse  (ch.  i.),  delivered  on  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month  of  the  year  mentioned,  fore- 
tells tiiat  a  brighter  era  would  begin  as  soon  as 
Jehovah*s  house  was  rebuilt ;  and  a  notice  is  sub- 
joined, stating  that  the  address  of  the  prophet  had 
been  effective,  the  people  having  resolved  on  re« 
suming  the  restoration  of  the  Temple.  The  second 
discourse  (ch,  ii.  1-9),  delivered  on  the  twenty-first 
day  of  the  seventh  month,  predicts  that  the  glory 
of  the  new  Temple  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
Solomon's,  and  shows  that  no  fear  need  be  oiter- 
tained  of  the  Second  Temple  not  equalling  the  first 
in  splendour,  since,  in  a  remarkable  political 
revolution,  the  gifts  of  the  Gentiles  would  be 
brought  thither.  The  third  discourse  (ch.  ii.  10-19), 
delivered  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth 
month,  refers  to  a  period  when  building  materials 
had  been  collected,  and  the  workmen  had  begun  to 
put  them  together ;  for  which  a  commencement  of 
the  Divine  blessing  is  promised.  The  fourth  and 
last  discourse  (ch.  ii.  20-23),  delivered  also  on  the 
twenty-fourth  day  of  the  ninth  month,  is  exclu- 
sively addressed  to  Zembbabel,  the  political  chief 
of  the  new  Jewish  colony,  who,  it  appears,  bad 
asked  for  an  explanation  regarding  the  great  poli- 
tical revolutions  which  Haggai  had  predictra  in 
his  second  discourse :  it  comforts  the  governor  by 
assuring  him  they  would  not  take  place  very  soon, 
and  not  in  his  lifetime.  The  style  of  the  discourses 
of  Haggai  is  suitable  to  their  contents :  it  is  pa- 
thetic when  he  exhorts ;  it  is  vehem«it  when  he  re- 
proves ;  it  is  somewhat  elevated  when  he  treats  of 
future  events;  and  it  is  not  altogether  destitute  of  a 
poetical  colouring,  though  a  propliet  of  a  higher 
order  would  have  depicted  the  splendour  of  the  Se- 
cond Temple  in  brighter  hues.  The  language  la- 
bours under  a  poverty  of  terms,  as  may  be  observed 
in  the  constant  repetition  of  the  same  expressions : 
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e,g.  niiT  IDK  n3  (i.  2,  5, 1\  HliT  010  three 
times  in  one  yens  (ii.  4),  with  pTH  three  times  in 
the  same  verse,  and  HH  three  times  alto  in  oneveite 
(i.  14).  Eichhom  (Einleiiung,  §  599;  attributes 
these  repetitions  to  an  attempt  at  ornament,  ren- 
dering the  writer  disposed  to  recur  frequently  to  a 
&vourite  expression.  The  fmiphetical  disomirses  of 
Haggai,  HK^l^  ^IH  HKIl^,  are  referred  to  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  (Ezra  ▼.  1;  yi.  14; 
Heh.  xii.  26 ;  comp.  Hagg.  ii.  7,  S,  22).  In  most 
of  the  ancient  catalogues  of  the  canonical  booki  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Haggai  is  not,  indeed,  men- 
tioned by  name ;  but  as  they  specify  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  he  must  have  been  included 
among  them,  as  otherwise  their  number  would 
not  be  full.  Josephus,  mentioning  Haggai  and 
Zecliariah  (Antiq,  xi.  4.  { •%  p.  557),  calls  £em  8^ 
wpo^^at,  (See  generally  Rosenmiiller,  SeAo/ia  m 
Vet.  Test.  vii.  4.  p.  74  \  Jahn,  Einleitung  in  die 
fottlichen  Biicher  det  Alten  Bundes,  ii.  2.  p.  658 ; 
Bertholdr,  Einleitung,  iv.  p.  169.)---J.  v.  H. 

HAOIOORAPHA,  Sacred  Writmgi.  The 
word  ctyi6ypapa  is  first  found  in  Epiphanius 
(Panarium,  p.  58),  who  used  it,  as  well  as 
ypei^Toi  to  denote  the  ^ird  division  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, called  by  the  Jews  D^lin3>  or  the  WriHngty 
consisting  of  five  books  [Mboilloth],  viz.  the 
three  poena  (DDK),  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the 
Psalms,  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

These  divisions  are  found  in  the  Talmud 
{Bava  Bathra,  fol.  1,  ed.  Amsterd.),  where  the 
sacred  books  are  classified  under  the  £aio, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Writings  (Cetubim\ 
The  last  are  thus  enumerated  (/.  c): — Rutn, 
the  book  (sepher)  of  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiaates  (Koheleth),  the  Song  of  Songs,  Iji- 
mentations,  Daniel,  and  the  books  (megilloth^ 
of  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Chronicles.  The  Jewisn 
writers,  however,  do  not  uniformly  follow  this 
arrangement,  as  they  sometimes  place  the  Psalms, 
or  the  book  of  Job,  as  the  first  of  the  Hagio- 
grapha.  Jerome  gives  the  arrangement  followed 
by  the  Jews  in  his  time.  He  otiserves  that  they 
divided  the  Scriptures  into  five  books  of  Bioses, 
eight  prophetical  books  (viz.  1.  Joshua;  2.  Judges 
awl  Ruth ;  3.  Samuel ;  4.  Kings ;  5.  Isai^ ; 
6.  Jeremi<^i;  7.  Ezekiel;  8.  The  twelve  pro- 
phets), and  nine  Hagiographa^  viz.  1.  Job; 
2.  David,  five  parts;  3.  Solomon,  three  parts; 
4.  Koheleth ;  5.  Canticles ;  6.  Daniel ;  7.  Chro- 
nicles ;  8.  Esdras,  two  books  [viz.  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah] ;  9.  Esther.  <  Some,  however,^  he  adds, 
<  place  Ruth  and  Lamentations  among  the  Ha- 
giographa  rather  than  among  the  propherical 
books.*  We  find  a  different  arrangement  in 
Josephus,  who  reckons  thirteen  prophetical  books, 
and  four  containing  hymns  and  moral  precepts ; 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  after  the  time  of 
Josephus  the  Jews  comprised  many  books  among 
the  prophets  which  had  previously  belonged  to  the 
Hagiographa.  It  has,  however,  been  considered 
as  more  {nrobable  that  Josephus  had  no  authority 
Irom  manuscripts  for  his  classification. 

The  earliest  notice  which  we  find  of  these  divi- 
si(ms  is  that  contained  in  the  prologue  to  the  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  written  b.c.  130,  the  author  of 
which  refers  to  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  other 
books ;  by  which  last  were  most  probably  meant 
the  Hagiographa.  Pliilo  also  speaks  of  the  Laws, 
the  Prophets,  the  Hymns,  ana  the  other  books, 
but  witlumt  classifying  tfafon.    In  the  New  Testa- 


ment we  find  &ree  co»cs|tiuding  divii 
tioned,  viz.  the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  diePsibi; 
which  last  book  has  been  supposed  to  han  giva 
its  name  to  the  third  division,  from  the  dita- 
stance  of  its  then  being  the  first  m  the  cstabfv 
(Lukexxiv.44).  Hivemick,  however  (Eaadaei 
p.  78),  supposes  that  Luke  ozlb  the  HsgiogT^ 
by  the  name  of  Psalms,  imdier  on  aoeoaot  4  te 
poetical  chanu^ter  of  several  of  its  psita  Tm 
*  book  of  the  Prophets*  is  referred  to  in  Ike  Ket 
Testament  as  a  distinct  volume  (Acti  m  41 
where  the  passage  indicated  is  Amos  v.  3S,y. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  second  clsii  w 
divided  by  the  Jews  into  the  early  Prephd^nt 
Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings;  «idtW 
later  Prophiis,  vis.  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Eactid 
(called  the  major  prophets),  and  the  bosk  dm 
twelve  (minor^  prophets. 

When  this  division  of  books  was  first  intnM 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain.    PraUfahit 
commenced  afW  the  return  from  the  exile,  vii^^ 
first  formation  of  the  canon.     Still  moie  difiat 
is  it  to  ascertain  the  principle  on  whidi  tfaear 
sificatioQ  was  formed.    The  rabbinical  i* 
maintain  that  the  authors  of  the  CefuMis- 
joyed  only  the  lowest  degree  of  inspiistiAi 
they  received  no  immediate  conununicatkw  ^ 
the  Deity,  like  that  made  to  Moses,  to  wboaG* 
niake  face  to  face ;  and  that  they  did  not  w& 
their  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  vimsiai 
dreams,  as  was  the  case  with  the  propheto  att 
writersofthe  second  class;  but  still  that  tky iek 
the  Divine  Spirit  resting  on  tbcm  and  iaipsf 
them  with  suggestions.     This  is  the  viev  ssc 
tained  by  Abarband  {P^»  wi  Proph.priBrt^^ 
20.  1),  Kimchi  {Prmf.  in  Psaim.\  Usmaaio 
(More  Nevochim,  ii.  45,  p.  317),  and  ElissI/«^ 
(7Yf6t);  which  last  writer  defines  the  woid7X: 
to  mean  a  work  written  by  divine  miiptfs^ 
The  placing  of  Ruth  among  the  Hagiogofk 
and  especiflJly  the  separation  of  Lameititi'' 
from  Jeremiah,  seems,  however,  to  be  inw 
cilable  with  this  hypothesb;  nor  is  it  csif  * 
assign  a  satisfactory  reason  why  the  ki*iv» 
books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Ki* 
should  be  placed  among  the  Prophets,  tad  ^ 
hock  of  Chnmicles  among  the  HagiograpkA  T» 
reasons  generally  assigned  for  this,  as  wcQ  ai^ 
pdacing  in  the  third  class  the  books  of  ly* 
Danie^  and  Job,  are  so  &ncilul  and  aanU^ 
tot  J  as  to  have  led  Christian  writers  to  fans  ^ 
and  more  definite  classifications.    It  will  wi^ 
to  mention  the  reason  assigned  by  Rabhi  Kiao^ 
for  excluding  Daniel  from  the  book  of  P»^^ 
viz.  that  he  has  not  equalled  the  other  I>^>P^^ 
his  visions  and  dreams.     Others  asngn  tbe  v 
date  of  the  book  of  Daniel  as  the  icason  fir  v 
insertion  of  if,  as  wdl  as  of  some  bis*«<^ 
books,  in  the  Hagiographa,  inasmuch  as  tk  <*j 
lection  of  the  Prophets  was  closed  at  tk  ^' 
the  composition  of  this  book  (De  Wette.  $  ^' 
Bertholdt,  who  is  of  this  opinion  (Emlfif^ 
vol.  i.  p.  70,  sqq.),  ^inks  that  the  word  O^, 
means  *  books  newly  introduced  into  the 
(p.  81>     Hengstenberg  (AuthemHe  der 
&c.,  p.  25,  sqq.)  follows  the  andent  opjjj" 
the   rabbins,  and  maintains   that  the  boot 
Daniel  was  placed  in  the  Hagiogrspbs  in  oss^ 
quence  of  the  lower  degree  of  inspiratinn  sWffJ 
to  it;  but  herein  he  is  opposed  by  Hi*«"'^ 
(Handbuch,  p.  62>    De  Wette  ($  H) 
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that  the  two  fint  divisioiu  (tbe  Law  and  the  Pro- 
phet9)  were  closed  a  little  after  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (comp.  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  U),  and  that  per- 
haps at  the  end  of  ^  Persian  period  the  Jews 
commenced  the  formation  of  the  Hcigiographay 
which  long  remained  <  changeable  and  open.* 
The  collection  of  the  Psalms  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted when  the  two  first  parts  were  formed. 

It  has  been  concluded  from  ICatt  xziii.  35 
and  Luke  zi.  51,  comp.  with  Luke  xxiv.  44,  that 
as  the  Psalms  were  the  first,  so  were  Chronicles  the 
last  book  in  the  Hagiographa  (Garpiov,  Introd.  iv. 
p.  25.)  I^  when  Jesus  spoke  of  the  righteous  blood 
shed  from  the  blood  of  Abel  (Gen.  it.  8)  to  that  of 
Zechariah,  he  referred,  as  most  commentators  sup- 
pose^ to  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chron. 
xxiv.  20,  21),  there  appears  a  peculiar  apposite- 
neas  in  the  ajroeal  to  the  first  and  the  last  books  in 
th«  canon.  The  book  of  Chronicles  still  holds  the 
last  place  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles,  which  are  all  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  threefold  division.  The 
late  date  of  Chronicles  may  in  some  measure  ac- 
<XMmt  for  its  separation  fitnn  the  book  of  Kings ;  and 
this  ground  holds  good  whether  we  fix  the  era  of  the 
Chronicler,  with  Zum,  at  about  b.c.  260,  or,  with 
tfa«  eminent  Roman  Catholic,  Professor  Movers, 
the  able  defender  of  the  antiquity  and  authenticity 
of  tbe  book,  we  conceive  nim  to  have  been  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Nehemiah,  and  to  have 
written  about  b.c.  400  (Krititehe  Untersuehung 
iiber  de  BibHache  Chranik,  Bonn,  1834).  Tbe 
circumstance  of  the  existence  of  a  few  acknow- 
ledged later  additions,  such  as  1  Chron.  iii.  19-24, 
does  not  militate  against  this  hypothesis.  De 
Wette  conceives  that  the  genealogy  in  this  pas- 
sage come»  down  only  to  tbe  third  generation 
after  N^iemiah. 

Tbe  word  Heigiographa  is  once  used  by  Jerome 
in  a  peculiar  sense.  Speaking  of  Tobit,  be  asserts 
that  the  Jews,  cutting  off  this  book  firom  the  cata- 
logue of  the  divine  Scriptures,  place  it  among 
those  books  which  they  call  Hagiogr€tpha,  And 
again,  of  Judith  he  says,  *  by  the  Jews  it  is  read 
among  the  Hagiogmplia,  whose  authority  is  not 
sufficient  to  confirm  debated  points  ;*  but,  as  in 
tbe  latter  instance,  the  greater  number  of  manu- 
scripts read  Apoetypha,  which  is  doubtless  the 
true  reading,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  word 
Hagiogmpha,  used  in  reference  to  the  book  of 
Tobit,  has  arisen  from  the  mistake  of  a  transcriber. 
The  two  words  were  in  the  middle  ages  frequently 
used  as  synonymous  [Dxutbro-camonioai.J. 
Hagiographa  has  been  also  used  by  Christian 
writers  as  synonymous  with  Holy  Scripture. 

The  Alexandrian  translators  have  not  been 
gaided  by  tbe  threefold  division  in  their  arrange- 
ment of  die  books  of  Scripture.  We  have  already 
rpBUTBRO-CAifONiCAL]  given  tbe  order  of  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus.  hi  the  Vatican  Codex 
Tobit  and  Judith  are  placed  between  Nehemiah 
and  Esther.  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  follow 
Canticles.  Baruch  and  Lamentations  follow 
Jeremiah,  and  the  Old  Testament  concludes  with 
the  fbur  books  of  Maccabees.  Luther  (who  intro- 
duced into  tbe  Bible  a  peculiar  arrangement, 
which  in  the  Old  Testament  has  been  followed  in 
tbe  English  Authorized  Version)  was  the  first  who 
separated  tbe  canonical  from  the  other  books. 
Not  only  do  die  Alexandrian  translators,  the 
Father?,  and  Luther  differ  from  the  Jews  in  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  sacred  books^but  among 


the  Jews  themselves  the  Talmudists  and  Masorites, 
and  the  German  and  Spanish  manuscripts  follow 
each  a  diflerent  arrangement — W.  W. 

HAI.    [Ai.] 

HAIR  IS  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
and  in  scarcely  anything  has  the  caprice  of  fashion 
been  more  strikingly  diralayed  than  in  the  various 
forms  which  the  taste  of  different  countries  and 
ages  has  prescribed  for  disposing  of  this  natural 
covering  of  the  head.    The  Ghreeks  let  their  hair 
grow  to  a  great  length,  and  their  natural  fondness 
for  this  attribute  of  beauty  has  been  perpetuated 
not  only  by  die  frequently  recurring  epithet  of 
Homer,   KafniK0fi6mrr§St  as  descriptive    of  the 
*Axatoij   but  by  tbe  circumstance  of  the  poets 
and  artists  of  that  ancient  people  representing 
even  tbe  gods  themselves  with  long  hair.    The 
early  Egyptians,  again,  who  were  proverbial  for 
their  habits  of  cleanliness,  removed  the  hair  as  an 
incumbrance,  and  the  almost  unavoidable  occa- 
sion of  sordid  and  offensive  negligence.    They 
shaved  even  tbe  beads  of  young  cnildren,  leaving 
only  certain  locks,  as  an  emblem  of  youth,  on  tbe 
front,  the  back,  and  tbe  sides.     In  the  case  of 
royal  children  those  on  the  sides  were  covered  and 
enclosed  in  a  bag,  which  hung  down  conspicuously 
as  a  badge  of  princely  rank.    All  classes  amongst 
that  peimle,  not  excepting  the  slaves  imported 
from  loreign  countries,  were  required  to  submit  to 
the  tonsure  ^6en.  xli.  14);  and  yet,  what  was 
remarkable  m  the  inhabitants  of  a  hot  climate, 
while  they  removed  their  natural  hair,  they  were 
accustomed  to  wear  wigs,  which  were  so  con- 
structed that  *  they  &r  surpassed,*  says  Wilkinson, 
*  die  comfort  and  coolness  of  the  modem  turban, 
the  reticulated  texture  of  the  ground-work  on  which 
the  hair  was  fastened  allowing  the  heat  of  the  head 
to  escape,  while  the  hair  effectually  protected  it 
from  the  sun  {Anc.  Egyptian$^  iii.  354).    Differ- 
ent from  the  custom  both  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Egyptians,  that  of  the  Hebrews  was  to  wear  their 
bur  generally  short,  and  to  check  its  growth  by 
die  application  of  scissors  only.    The  priests  at 
their  inauguration  shaved  off  all  dieir  hair,  and 
when  on  actual  duty  at  the  temple,  were  in  the 
habit,  it  is  said,  of  cutting  it  every  fortnight 
The  only  excqitions  to  this  prevailing  fashion  are 
found  in  the  case  of  the  Nazarites,  whose  hair,  from 
religions  duty,  was  not  to  be  cropped  during  the 
term  of  their  vow ;  of  young  persons  who,  during 
their  minority,  allowed  their  nair  to  hang  down 
in  luxuriant  ringlets  on  their  shoulders ;  of  such 
efleminate  persons  as  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  26) ; 
and    of  Solomon's    boise-guards,   whose  vanity 
affected  a  puerile  extravagance,  and  who  strewed 
their  heads  every  day  with  particles  of  gold-dust 
(Josephus,  Antiq,  viii.  7).    Although  the  Hebrews 
wore  their  hair  short,  they  were  great  admirers  of 
strong  and  thickset  locks ;  and  so  high  a  value  did 
they  set  on  the  possession  of  a  good  head  of  hair, 
that  they  deprecated  nothing  so  much  as  baldness ; 
to  which,  indeed,  so  great  ignominy  was  attached 
that,  whether  a  man  was  destitute  of  hair  or  not, 
bald-heeid  became  a  general  term  expressive  of 
deep  and  m^gnant  contempt  (2  Kings  ii.  23) 
[Baldness].     To  inrevent  or  remedy  ti^is  defect 
diey  seem,  at  an  early  period,  to  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  assistance  of  art,  not  only  for 
beautifying  the  hair,  but  increasing  its  thickness ; 
while  the  heads  of  the  priests  were  anointed 
with  an  unguent  of  a  peculiar  kind,  die  in< 
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gredients  of  whicli,  with  their  various  propor« 
tiona,  were  prescribed  by  divine  authority,  and 
the  com  position  of  which  the  people  were  pr(^- 
bited,  under  severe  penalties,  from  attemptmg  to 
imitate  (Exod.  xxx.  32).  This  custom  spread 
till  anointing  the  hair  of  the  head  became  a 
general  mark  of  gentility  and  an  essential  part  of 
the  daily  toilet;  the  usual  cosmetics  employed 
consisting  of  the  best  oil  of  olives  mingled  with 
spices,  a  decoction  of  parsley-seed  in  wine,  and 
more  rarely  of  spikenard  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ;  xlv.  7 ; 
Eccles.  iz.  8;  Mark  xiv.  3).  The  prevailing 
colour  of  hair  among  die  Hebrews  was  dark; 
'  locks  bushy  and  black  as  a  raven,*  being  men- 
tioned in  the  description  of  the  bridegroom  as  the 
perfection  of  beauty  in  mature  manhood  (Sol. 
Song,  V.  11).  Hence  die  appearance  of  an  old 
man  with  a  snow-white  head  in  a  company  of 
younger  Jews,  all  whose  heads,  like  those  of  other 
Eastern  people,  were  jet  black — a  most  conspicu- 
ous object — IS  beautifully  compared  to  an  almond- 
tree,  which  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  is  in  full 
blossom,  while  all  the  others  are  dark  and  leafless 
(Eccles.  zii.  d).  A  story  is  told  of  Herod,  that  in 
order  to  conceal  his  advanced  age,  he  used  se- 
cretly to  dye  his  gray  locks  with  a  dark  pig- 
ment (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  8) ;  and  although  the 
anecdote  was  probably  an  unfounded  calumny 
on  that  prince,  yet  that  it  was  customary  with 
many  of  his  Roman  contemporaries  to  employ 
artificial  means  for  changing  or  disguising  the 
silver  hue  of  age,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from 
the  works  of  Martial  and  other  satirical  poets. 
From  Rome  the  fashion  spread  into  Greece  and 
other  provinces,  and  it  appears  that  the  members 
of  the  church  of  Corinth  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
captivated  by  the  prevailing  taste,  some  Christians 
being  evidently  in  the  eye  of  the  Apostle,  who 
had  attracted  attention  by  the  cherished  and  wo- 
manly decoration  of  their  hair  (1  Cor.  xi.  14-16\ 
To  them  the  letter  of  Paul  was  intended  to  ad- 
minister a  timely  reproof  for  allowing  themselves 
to  fall  in  with  a  style  of  maimers  winch,  by  con- 
founding the  distincticms  of  the  sexes,  threatened 
a  baneful  influence  on  good  morals  :  and  that  not 
only  the  Christian  converts  in  that  city,  but  the 
primitive  church  generally,  were  led  by  this  ad- 
monition to  adopt  simpler  habits,  is  evident  from 
the  remarkable  fact  that  a  criminal,  who  came 
to  trial  under  the  assumed  character  of  a  Chris- 
tian, was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  to 
be  an  impostor,  by  the  luxuriant  and  frizzled  ap- 
pearance of  his  hair  (Tertullian,  Apol, ;  Fleury, 
Lea  MaBur$  dea  Chretieni). 

With  regard  to  women,  the  possession  of  Iraig  and 
luxuriant  hair  is  allowed  by  Paul  to  be  an  essen- 
tial attribute  of  the  sex — a  graceful  and  modest 
covering  provided  by  nature ;  and  yet  the  same 
Apostle  elsewhere  (1  Tim.  ii.  9)  concurs  witii 
Peter  (1  Pet  iii.  9)  in  launching  severe  invectives 
against  the  ladies  of  his  day  for  the  pride  and 
passionate  fondness  they  displayed  in  the  elaborate 
decorations  of  their  head-dress.  As  the  hair  was  pre- 
eminently the  '  instrument  of  their  pride  *  (Ezek. 
xvi.  39,  margin^  all  the  resources  of  ingenuity 
and  art  were  exhausted  to  set  it  ofl*  to  advantage 
and  load  it  with  the  most  dazzling  finery;  and 
many  when  they  died  caused  their  longest  locks 
to  be  cut  ofi",  and  placed  separately  in  an  uni,  to 
be  deposited  in  their  tomb  as  the  most  precious 
and  valued  relics.     In  the  daily  use  of  cosmetics 
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they  bestowed  the  most  astonishing  paiu  ia  v- 
ranging  their  long  hair ;  sometimes  tvirtiBs  it 
round  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  where,and  st  b 
temples,  by  the  aid  of  gum,  whidi  tbej  knew  m 
well  as  the  modem  belles,  they  wrought  it  into  i 
variety  of  elegant  and  fancifbl  devices— fiiwa 
of  coronets,  harps,  wreaths,  diadems,  onfaiaatf 

Eublic  temples  and  conquered  cities,  bong  faraei 
y  the  mimic  skill  of  the  ancient  friseor ;  cr  ^ 
plaiting  it  into  an  incredible  number  of  trea^ 
which  hung  down  the  back,  and  whidi,  irba» 
cessary,  were  lengthened  by  ribbons  so  as  to  nei 
to  the  ground,  and  were  kept  at  fuU  stidck  \k 
the  weight  of  various  wreaths  of  pearls  sod  pi 
fastened  at  intervals  down  to  the  eztRsnity.  Im 
some  Syrian  coins  in  his  poascssion  Hsrtaia 
{Die  HebrOerinam  PtUziahe)  haa  given  da  ^ 
scription  oi  the  style  of  the  Hebrew  ooiffinc;  i^ 
many  ancient  busts  and  portraits  which  hire  la 
discovered  exhibit  so  close  a  lescmMancetoi* 
of  Eastern  ladies  in  the  present  day,  as  to  ^ 
that  the  same  elaborate  and  gorgeous  di^xstf 
of  their  hair  has  been  the  pride  <^  Oriental  iesm 
in  every  age. 

From  the  great  value  attached  to  a  profuie^ 
of  hair  arose  a  variety  of  superstitious  and  csflr 
matic  observances,  such  as  shaving  parts  cf  ^ 
head,  or  cropping  it  in  a  particular  form ;  pvs^ 
dedicating  the  hair  of  infonto  (Tertullisa,  I« 
Anima)  to  the  gods ;  young  women  thein  at  ttf 
marriage ;  warriors  after  a  successful  camfs^; 
sailors  after  deliverance  from  a  storm ;  hffif^ 
it  up  on  consecrated  trees,  or  depositing  it  ■ 
temples ;  burying  it  in  the  tomb  of  friaM,  a 
Achilles  did  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus ;  boi^ 
shaving,  cutting  ofl",  or  plucking  it  out,  si  w» 
people  did ;  or  allowing  it  to  grow  in  sordid  vt 
ligence,  as  was  the  practice  with  others,  scto^ 
ing  as  the  calamity  that  befell  them  was  ccoitf 
or  extraordinary,  and  their  grief  was  mild  ( 
violent 

Various  metaphorical  alluBions  are  nstki 
hair  by  the  sacred  writers,  especially  the  pwf** 
*  Cutting  ofl"  the  hair*  is  a  figure  used  to  dmcto  » 
entire  destruction  of  a  people  by  the  rigtewi 
retributions  of  Providence  (Isa.  vii.  20).  *G^ 
hairs  here  and  there  (m  Ephraim  *  portended  ^ 
decline  and  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  IstmI  (B» 
vii.  9).  *Hair  like  women's'  forms  part  at^^ 
scription  of  the  Apocalyptic  locusts,  and  !u**J- 
cally  points  to  the  prevailing  bead-dwsi  of  S* 
Saracens,  as  well  as  the  voluptuous  etftmiBSj 
of  the  Antichristian  clergy  (Rev.  ix.  8).  M 
finally,  *  hair  like  fine  wool*  was  a  proroineDtfestuff 
in  the  appearance  of  the  deified  Redeana^ 
blematic  of  the  majesty  and  wisdom  that  be*f 
to  him  (Rev.  i.  14). 

HALAH  (nj>n ;  Sept  'AAoO.  w  "^ 
Chalach,  a  city  or  district  of  Media,  ^^^ 
river  Gozan,  to  which,  among  other  plsc*  ** 
captives  of  Israel  were  transplanted  by  the  i«* 
rian  kings.  Many,  after  Bochart  (G«y.  S^ 
iii.  14.  p.  220),  have  conceived  this  ^m^ 
Chalach  to  be  the  Calachene  which  PloW 
places  in  the  north  of  Assyria.  But  if  tte  m* 
Gozan  be  the  Kizzil-Ozan,  Halah  must n««J[ 
sought  elsewhere,  and  near  that  rircr.  *^**^ 
ingly  Major  RenneU  indicates  as  lying  »""?» 
banks  a  district  of  some  extent,  and  of  gw^"^ 
and  fertility,  named  Cbalchal,  having  wittM'* 
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remarkably  strong  potition  of  tbe  same  name, 
situated  on  one  of  tbe  bills  adjoining  to  tbe 
mountains  wbich  separate  it  from  tbe  province 
of  Gbilan  {Geog,  of  Herod,  p.  396). 

HALLELUJAH  (nn^^H),  or  Alleluia 
QAX\fi\o6la)f  a  word  wbicb  stimds  at  tbe  begin- 
ning of  many  of  the  Psalms.  From  its  frequent 
occurraice  in  this  position  it  grew  into  a  formula 
of  praise,  and  was  cbanted  as  such  on  solemn  days 
of  rejoicing.  This  is  intimated  by  tbe  Apocry- 
phal  book  ofTobit  (ziii.  18),  when  sneaking  of 
tbe  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  *  And  all  her  (Je- 
rusalem's) streets  shall  sing  Alleluia*  (comp. 
Rev.  ziz.  1)  3,  4,  6).  This  expression  of  joy  and 
praise  was  transferred  from  tbe  synagogue  to  tbe 
cburcb,  and  is  still  occasionally  befml  in  devo- 
tional psalmody.  It  is  so  oflen  found  in  the 
beautiful  bynms  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley, 
that  the  frequent  use  of  it  has  almost  become  a 
chamcteristic  of  the  religious  body  named  after 
the  former. 

HAM  (DH).  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Noah 
(Gten.  V.  32 ;  comp.  ix.  24).  Having  provoked 
tlie  wrath  of  bis  father  by  an  act  of  indecency 
towards  him,  the  latter  cursed  him  and  bis  de- 
scendants to  be  slaves  to  bis  brothers  and  their  de- 
scendants (ix.  25).  To  judge,  however,  from  the 
narrative,  Noah  directed  his  curse  only  against 
Canaan  (tbe  fourth  son  of  Ham)  and  his  race,  tiius 
excluding  from  it  the  descendants  of  Ham's  three 
other  sons,  Cush,  Mizraim,  and  Phut  (Gen.  x.  6). 
How  that  curse  was  accomplished  is  taught  by 
the  history  of  the  Jews,  by  whom  the  Canaanites 
were  subsequently  exterminated.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  all  tbe  Southern  nations  derive 
their  origin  from  Ham  (to  which  the  Hebrew  root 
Dn,  hot^  not  unlike  the  Greek  AlOiortSf  lends  some 
force).  Cush  is  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  pro- 
genitor of  tbe  nations  of  East  and  South  Asia, 
more  especially  of  South  Arabia,  and  also  of  Ethi- 
opia ;  Mizraim,  of  the  African  nations,  including 
the  Philistines  and  some  other  tribes  which  Greek 
fah\e  and  tradition  connect  with  Egypt ;  Phut, 
likewise  of  some  African  nations ;  and  Canaan, 
of  tbe  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Phcenicia. 
On  the  Arabian  traditions  concerning  Ham,  vid, 
D»Herbelot  {Bibl.  Orient,  art  *Ham'). 

2.  A  poetical  name  for  the  land  of  Egypt 
(Ps.  Ixxviii.  51 ;  cv.  23,  27 ;  cvi.  22).  In  the 
Bgyptian  language  XHMI,  or  KHME,  signifies 
black,  Plutarch  also  {De  hid,  et  Otir.  33)  calls 
B^ypt  Chemia :  rijy  Atyvnroy  iy  rots  fidXurra 
fi€\ayy€U}y  oZtrav,  &{nt€p  rh  fiiXay  rov  6^a\fi0Vf 
XrjfiiaM  KoXoviriy, 

In  Gren.  xiv.  5  occius  a  country  or  place 
cralled  Ham,  belonging  to  the  Zuzim,  but  its 
geographical  situation  is  unknown. — E.  M. 

H AMAN  (t^n,  a  name  of  the  planet  Mercury; 
Sept  'Afuiy),  a  favourite  of  the  king  of  Persia, 
whose  history  is  involved  in  that  of  Esther  and 
Mordecai.  He  is  called  an  Agagite;  and  as 
Agag  was  a  kind  of  title  of  the  kings  of  the 
Aroalekites  [Aoao],  it  is  supposed  that  Haroan 
was  descended  from  the  royal  family  of  that 
nation.  He  or  his  parents  probably  fotmd  their 
way  to  Persia  as  captives  or  hostages ;  and  that 
tbe  foreign  origin  of  Haman  was  no  bar  to  his 
advancement  at  court,  is  a  circumstance  quite  in 
union  with  tbe  most  ancient  and  still  subsisting 
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usages  of  tbe  East.  Joseph,  Daniel,  and  Mordecai 
afford  other  examples  of  the  same  kind. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  particulars  of  a 
story  so  well  known  as  that  of  Haman.  The  cir- 
cumstantial details  of  the  height  which  he 
attained  and  of  bis  sudden  down&ll,  afford,  like 
all  the  rest  of  the  book  of  Esdier,  a  most  faithful 
picture  of  the  customs  of  an  Oriental  court  and 
government,  and  furnish  invaluable  materiids  for 
a  comparison  between  the  regal  usages  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.  The  result  of  such  a  com- 
parison will  excite  surprise  by  the  closeness  of  tlie 
resemblance ;  for  there  is  not  a  single  fact  in  the 
history  of  Haman  which  might  not  occur  at  the 
present  day,  even  in  its  merely  formal  character- 
istics, and  which,  indeed,  is  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  different  combinations.  The  boundless 
credit  which  Haman  enjoyed  with  Ahasuerus; 
the  homage  wbich  all  the  court  in  consequence 
])aid  to  him ;  the  royal  signet-ring,  the  impression 
from  which  gave  such  authority  to  all  written 
orders,  and  placed  the  doom  of  nations  in  the  bauds 
of  its  nossessor ;  the  price  of  blood  which  Haman 
offered  to  the  king ;  the  inquietude  of  that  inordi- 
nate power  which  could  endure  no  rival,  and  which 
the  shadow  of  opposition  offended  and  alarmed  ; 
and  tbe  form  of  poetical  justice  given  to  the  final 
retribution  in  tbe  hanging  of  Haman  upon  a  gal- 
lows which  he  had  prepared  for  another;— all 
these  are  traits  which  would  at  the  present  day 
be  received  in  Asia  as  tbe  unexaggerated  record 
of  current  events. 

Even  the  decree  for  tbe  extermination  of  the 
Jews  which  was  granted  at  the  request  of  Haman, 
however  startling  it  may  appear  to  those  whose 
notions  are  grounded  upon  European  mstitutioniL 
would  appear  in  no  wise  strange  under  an  Oriental 
government  Even  in  Europe  the  fanaticism  and 
tyranny  of  ancient  governments  often  produced 
similar  proscriptions  (sometimes  with  reference  to 
the  very  same  people),  which,  under  tbe  mild- 
ness and  tranquillity  of  modem  institutions, 
we  are  as  little  able  to  comprehend.  But  in  tbe 
East  we  have  still  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the 
traces  of  the  same  excesses  of  despotism,  the  same 
blind  submission  in  the  people,  the  same  respect 
for  tbe  seal  of  tbe  sovereign,  and  tbe  same  pas- 
sive resignation  to  the  sword  which  he  uplifts 
or  to  the  bowstring  which  he  sends.  Even  in 
our  own  day  we  have  seen  imperial  firmauns 
consign  to  utter  destraction  in  the  mass  the 
Greeks,  the  Druses,  and  tbe  Maronites ;  and  such 
things  must  and  will  occur  wherever  the  extermi- 
nation of  a  people  is  unhappily  so  easy  a  matter 
that  it  costs  a  despot  no  further  trouble  than  the 
drawing  of  a  ring  from  his  finger.  Other  times 
and  other  names  make  all  tbe  difference — the  man- 
ners are  the  same.  It  may  be  well  to  observe  that 
Haman  never  mentions  Mordecai  himself  to  the 
king ;  and  that  in  speaking  of  the  Jews  be  does 
not  name  them  directly,  but  describes  them  as 
'  a  certain  people  *  dispersed  through  the  king- 
dom, and  living  separate  under  laws  of  their 
own  (Esth.  iii.  B\  That  this  people,  or  any 
other  subject  to  nis  sceptre,  should  require  to 
be  thus  descriptively  indicated,  seems  to  show 
how  little  the  king  knew  of  the  actual  state  of 
his  dominions,  or  of  persons  beyond  tbe  im- 
mediate circle  of  the  court  The  death  of 
Haman  appears  to  have  taken  place  about  tbe 
year  b.c.  510. 
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HAMATH  (nprj ;  Sept.  *Zfid0),  one  of  the 
•mailer  kingdoms  of  Syria,  having  Zobah  on  the 
east  and  Rehob  on  the  south.  This  last  kingdom, 
lying  within  the  greater  Mount  Hermon,  is  ex- 
pressly said  to  have  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Israelites,  and,  like  Dan  or  Laish,  which  is 
represented  to  have  been  in  the  valley  of  Beth- 
rehob  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  is  used  to  denote  the 
northern  boundary  of  me  Holy  Land.  Thus  it 
it  is  said  (Num.  xiil.  21)  that  me  spies  '  went  up 
and  searched  the  land,  from  die  wilderness  of  Zin 
unto  Rehob,  as  men  come  to  Hamath,"  which  lay 
to  the  south  of  Rehob,  beyond  Hermon.  The 
approach  to  it  from  the  south  is  by  an  opening 
or  mountain-pass,  called  'the  entrance  of  Hap 
math,*  and  <  the  eutoring  in  of  Hamath,*  which, 
being  the  passage  from  the  northern  extremity  d 
the  land  of  Israel  into  Syria,  is  sometimes  used 
to  describe  the  boundary  of  the  former  in  this 
direction,  as  <  from  the  entering  in  of  Hamath  to 
the  river  of  Egy^'  (1  Kings  viii.  65V  This 
'  entering  in  of  Hamath '  answers  to  tne  route 
tekm  by  Burckhardt  (Sf/ria,  p.  249)  (rom  £1- 
Bekaa,  or  the  southern  part  of  tne  valley  between 
the  two  chains  of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  to 
Banias.  As  there  does  not  appear,  from  his  de- 
scription, to  be  any  elevated  ground  in  this  route, 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  depression  of  the  chain 
which  bears  the  name  of  Jebel  es-Sheikh. 

The  kingdom  of  Hamath,  or,  at  least,  the  south- 
em  or  central  parts  of  it,  appear  to  have  nearly 
corresponded  with  what  was  afterwards  denomi- 
nated Ccele-Spia;  but  northwards,  it  stretched 
as  far  as  the  city  Hamath  on  the  Orontes,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  the  whole 
country.  This  city  was  called  Epiphania  by  the 
Greeks,  under  wnich  name  it  was  known  to 
Josephus  (AfUiq,  1,  6.  2 ;  comp.  Michaelis,  SpiciL 
ii.  52)  and  Jerome  (Qwest,  in  Oen.  x.  15 ; 
Comment  in  Ezek,  xlvii.  15, 16) ;  but  it  has  now 
resumed  its  more  ancient  denomination,  which 
indeed  was  probably  never  lost  among  the  native 
population.  Toi  was  king  of  Hamath  at  the  time 
when  David  conquered  the  Syrians  of  Zobah ;  and 
it  appears  that  be  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  the 
humuiation  of  a  dangerous  neighbour,  as  he  sent 
his  own  son  Joram  to  congratulate  the  victor  (2 
Sam.  viii.  9,  lO*).  In  the  time  of  Hexekiah  the 
town  along  witn  its  territory  was  conquered  by 
the  Assyrians  (2  Kinn  xvii.  24  ;  xviii.  34 ;  xix. 
13;  Isa.  X.  9;  xi.  11);  and  afterwards  by  the 
Chaldssans  (Jer.  xxxix.  2^  5).  Abulfeda,  the 
Arabian  geographer,  who  was  prince  of  Hamath 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  correctly  states  (7a6. 
Syria,  p.  108)  that  this  city  is  mentioned  in  the 
books  of  the  Inaelites.  He  adds,  <  It  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  pleasant  towns  of  Syria.  The 
Orontes  flows  roimd  the  greater  part  of  the  city 
on  the  east  and  north.  It  boasts  a  lofty  and  well- 
built  citadel.  Within  the  town  are  many  dams 
and  water-machines,  by  means  of  which  the  water 
is  led  off  by  canals  to  irrigate  the  gardens  and 
supply  private  houses.  It  is  remanced  of  this 
city  BtiA  of  Schiazar  that  they  abound  more  in 
water«machines  than  any  other  cities  in  Syria.* 
This  description  still,  in  a  great  degree,  applies. 
Hamath  is  a  pictiu^que  town,  of  considerable 
circumference,  and  with  wide  and  convenient 
streets.  In  Burckhardt's  time  the  attached  dis- 
trict contained  120  inhabited  villages,  and  70  or 
80  that  lay  waste.  The  western  part  of  this  district 
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forms  the  granary  of  Northern  Sjris,  tiM^  6e 
harvest  never  yields  more  than  a  tenfold  xtto, 
chiefly  on  accotmt  of  the  immense  noBbaitf 
mice,  which  sometimes  onnplelely  doiivT  ^ 
crops  (Pococke,  Travels,  ii.  209;  BoicWwit. 
Travels  in  Syria,  p.  249 ;  Ricfater,  WaJ^oieiiK 
p.  231 ;  corop.  RoeenmiiUer's  BA.  Geofra^ 
li.  243-246). 

HANAMEEL,  a  kinsman  of  JcrbuA  fe 
whom,  before  the  siege  of  Jerasalas,  W  aUt 
field  which  be  posseMed  in  Anathsth^stenrf 
the  Levites  (Jer.  xxxiL  6-12).  IfthkficUb^ 
longed  to  Haoameel  as  a  Levite,  the  sikifi 
would  imply  that  an  ancient  law  bad  kOaiiti 
disuse  rLev.  xxv.  34);  but  it  is  posAle  U 
it  may  have  been  the  nopetfy  <tf  Hsusbm  s 
right  of  his  mother.  The  tnnsacticn  ra » 
ducted  with  all  the  forms  of  legal  tnnfa,  m 
was  intended  to  evince  the  certainty  of  niB» 
tion  from  the  approaching  exile,  by  itn 
that  possessions  which  could  be  establiibeiv 
documents  would  yet  be  of  future  vabe  m 
possessor  (b.o.  587). 

1.  HANANI  CJjq,  ffraeiousi  Sept' Aid 
a  prophet  under  the  reign  of  Asa,  long  of  i(A 
by  whom  he  was  seised  and  imprisoned  £i» 
nouncing  that  he  had  lost,  from  want  of  due  M 
in  God,  an  advantage  which  he  mi^  ^ 
gained  over  the  king  of  Syria  (2  Qmn.  xyi  '• 
The  precise  occasion  of  diis  dedaxatiflo  ii  X 
known.    This  Hanani  is  supposed  to  be  the  a* 
who  was  father  of  another  prophet,  nsned  Jsi 
(1  Kings  xvi.  7)  ;  but  circumstances  of  time  ■£ 
place  seem  adverse  to  this  conclusion. 

2.  HANANI,  a  brother  of  Nehemiab,wbov«^ 
from  Jerusalem  to  Sftiushan,  being  sent  noit  p 
bably  by  Exra,  and  brought  that  infixisaba 
respecting  the  miserable  condition  of  the  retmB^ 
Jews  winch  led  to  ^  mission  of  Nehaw* 
Hanani  came  back  to  Judssa,  probably  skofsi^ 
his  brother,  and,  together  with  one  HansDiib»«i 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  gates  of  iot 
salem,  and  see  that  they  were  opened  m^ 
morning  and  closed  in  fixe  evening  st  tkif 
pointed  time.  The  circumstancei  of  the  tig 
and  place  rendered  this  an  important  sod  ias» 
sible  duty,  not  unattended  with  some  dsngs  (N* 
vii.  2^  3).    B.G.  455. 

1.  HANANIAH  (Hjaq,  Jehovah's  909*1^ 
Sept  ^AjfOMltf,),  a  felse  prophet  of  Gibeeo,  wWj 
opposing  his  prophecies  to  diose  of  J*'*?^^ 
brought  upon  himself  the  terrible  sentence,  **'•' 
shalt  die  this  year,  because  thou  hast  tsngjn^ 
hellion  against  the  Lord.*  He  died  aecordiagff 
(Jer.  xxviii.  1,  sq.),  B.C.  596. 

2.  HANANIAH.    [Shadrach.1 

3.  HANANIAH,  Ae  peison  who  wsi  ij 
ciated  with  Nebemiah*s  brother  Hsnsoi  s» 


charge  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  1^  ^ 
eulogy  is  bestowed  upon  him,  that  *^,'?j* 
faithful  man,  and  feared  God  above  msny.  (^ 
vii.  2)  [Hanani  2]. 

HAND,  the  organ  of  feeling  rightly  d*^ 
nated  by  Galen  the  instrument  of  instnin** 
since  by  its  position  at  the  end  f^^^"*^! 
structure  and  its  connection  with  the  "*■' 
hand  admirably  executes  the  bcheits  of  the  htf^ 
will,  and  acquires  and  imparts  to  inMU|f*j 
parable  skill  and  power.    Bj  the  pecnliin«»* 
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I  conformation — the  inclinatioo  of  the  thumb  to 
e  palm,  the  comparative  length  of  the  thumb 
id  of  the  fingers,  *  the  hollow  of  the  hand,*  and 
e  fleshy  protuberances  by  which  that  hollow  is 
ainly  formed  —  this  member  is  wonderfully 
iapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designeo, 
kd  serves  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  providence 
'  the  great  Creator  (The  Handy  its  Mechanism, 
%d  vtttU  Endowments,  aa  evincing  Design,  by 
br  Charlea  Bell).  In  no  one  quality  is  the  hand 
lOfe  distinguished  as  an  instrament  than  in  the 
Bxibility  of  the  parts,  and  the  ease  with  which 
le  whole  is  movcni— a  power  which  is  owing  to 
le  complexity  of  its  structure,  consisting,  as  it 
oes,  of  no  fewer  than  twenty-teven  separate 
oues,  which  are  bound  together  and  put  in 
motion  by  nineteen  muscles. 

Tne  huid  itself  serves  to  distinguish  man  finom 
ther  terrestrial  beings.  No  other  animal  has 
jiy  member  comparable  with  the  human  hand, 
nie  trunk  of  the  elephant  unites  the  attributes  of 
kill  and  power  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  yields 
he  palm  to  the  hand.  The  fore-foot  of  the  ouran- 
•utang,  though  possessed  of  extraordinary  proper- 
ies,  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  hand.  In  the  chim- 
Muuee  the  tiiumb  is  so  short  as  not  to  extend 
urther  than  the  root  of  the  fingers. 

Of  the  two  hands  the  right  has  a  preference 
lerived  from  natural  endowment.  Its  universal 
ise,  as  the  chief  instrumoit  in  acting,  serves  to 
(bow  that  its  superiority  is  something  more  tiian 
in  accident  But  the  preference  which  it  holds 
18  only  a  part  of  the  general  advantage  which  the 
rifht  side  has  over  the  left,  not  only  in  muscular 
itrsngth,;  but  also  in  its  vital  or  constitutional 
properties  (Bell). 

Considering  the  multiplex  efficacy  of  the  hu- 
man  hand,  the  control  which  it  has  given  man, 
the  conquot  over  the  external  world  which  it  has 
enabled  him  to  achieve,  and  the  pleasing  and 
useful  revolutions  and  improvements  which  it 
has  brought  about,  we  are  not  surprised  to  read 
the  glowing  eulogy  in  which  Cicero  (De  Nat, 
Dear.  ii.  60)  has  indulged  on  the  subject,  nor  to 
find  how  important  is  tibe  part  which  the  hand 
performs  in  the  records  of  divine  revelation.  From 
the  properties  already  described,  the  student  of 
Scripture  is  prepared  to  see  the  hand  employed  in 
holy  writ  as  a  symbol  of  skill,  strength,  and  effi- 
cacy. Asa  part  of  that  general  andiropomorphism, 
without  whose  aid  men  in  the  early  ages  could 
probably  have  formed  no  conception  of  God,  and 
which,  after  all,  is  less  gross  among  the  ancient 
Hebrews  than  among  other  contemporary  nations, 
the  Deity  is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the  records  of 
revelation  as  if  possessed  of  hands;  though  it  may 
be  questioned  ii  such  phraseology  was,  even  in 
primitive  times,  anything  more  than  figurative, 
a  setting  forth  of  the  unknown  by  the  Imown,  a 
sort  of  pictorial  writing  in  divine  things.     It  is, 
however,  pretty  safe  to  affirm,  that  many  vulgar 
errors  in  religion  owe  their  origin  and  support  to 
the  inaptitude  of  men  to  look  through  the  sign  to 
the  thing  signified,  to  pass  from  the  shadow  up- 
wards to  the  substance,  to  divest  eternal  truth  of 
its  temporary  vestments.     Were  this  more  gene- 
rally efiected,   God  would  not  be  regarded  as 
seated  in  some  part  of  space  on  a  throne  of  gold, 
with  his  son  placed  literally  at  his  *  right  hand;* 
hut  the  scriptural  representations  would  be  seen  to 
indicate  the  ceaseless  provideuce  and  constant 


supervision  of  the  Creator,  in  which  the  risen  and 
glorified  Jesus  has  an  intimate  interest  and  a  su- 
preme share. 

The  ordinary  usages  of  Scripture  in  regard  to 
'  hand,'  *  right  hand^*  &c.,  must  be  familiar  to  the 
student,  and  the  passages  on  which  the  representa- 
tions above  maae  are  founded,  are  too  easy  of 
access,  by  means  of  a  Concordance,  to  need  being 
enumerated  here :  it  may  therefore  be  more  useful 
to  confine  the  rest  of  our  remarks  to  one  or  two 
specific  and  more  important  points. 

The  phrase  *  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  GK)d,* 
as  applied  to  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  with  earthly  princes  a  position 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  was  accounted 
the  chief  place  of  honour,  dignity,  and  power : 
— 'upon  thy  right-hand  did  stand  the  queen' 
(Ps.  xlv.  9 ;  compare  1  Kings  ii.  19 ;  Ps.  Ixxx. 
17).  The  immediate  passage  out  of  which  sprang 
the  phraseology  employed  by  Jesus  may  be  found 
in  Ps.  ex.  1 :  *  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  sit 
thou  at  my  right  hand  until  I  make  thine  ene- 
mies thy  footstool.*  Accordingly  the  Saviour 
declares  before  Caiaphas  (Matt.  xxvi.  64 ;  Mark 
xiv.  62),  *  Ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on 
the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven ;'  where  the  meaning  obviously  is  that 
die  Jews  of  that  day  should  have  manifest  proofs 
that  Jesus  held  the  most  eminent  place  in  the 
divine  favour,  and  that  his  present  humiliatiim 
would  be  succeeded  by  glory,  majesty,  and  power 
(Luke  xxiv.  26  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  16).  So  when  it  is 
said  (Mark  xvi.  1 9 ;  Rom.  viii.  34  ;  Col.  iii.  1 ; 
1  Pet  iii.  22 ;  Heb.  i.  3 ;  viii.  1)  that  Je«us  '  sits 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,*  *  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Majesty  on  high,'  we  are  obviously  to  under- 
stand the  assertion  to  be  that,  as  his  Father,  so  he 
worketh  always  (John  t.  17)  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

As  the  hand  is  the  great  instrument  of  action, 
so  is  it  eminenUy  fitted  for  afibrding  aid  to  the 
mind,  by  the  signs  and  indications  which  it 
makes.  Thus  to  lay  the  hand  on  any  one  was  a 
means  of  pointing  him  out,  and  consequently  an 
emblem  or  setting  any  one  apart  for  a  particular 
office  or  dignity.  Imposition  of  hands  accord- 
ingly formed,  at  an  early  pericKl,  a  part  of  the 
ceremonial  observed  on  the  appointment  and  con- 
secration of  persons  to  high  and  holy  under- 
takings. In  Num.  xxvii.  19  JelK)vah  is  repre- 
sented as  thus  speaking  to  Moses,  'Take  thee 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom  is  the 
spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him,  and  set  him 
before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the  con- 
gregation, and  give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight,' 
&c. :  where  it  is  obvious  that  the  laying  on  of 
hands  did  neither  originate  nor  communicate 
divine  gifts ;  for  Joshua  had  *  the  spirit  ^  before  he 
received  imposition  of  hands ;  but  was  merely  an 
instrumental  sign  for  marking  him  out  individu- 
ally, and  setting  him  apart,  in  sight  of  the  congre- 
gation, to  his  a^uous  work.  Similar  appears  to 
be  the  import  of  the  observance  in  the  primitive 
church  of^  Christ  (Acts  viii.  16-17;  1  Tim.  iv. 
14 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6).  A  comiption  of  this  doctrine 
was,  that  the  laying  on  of  hands  gave  of  itself 
divine  powers,  and  oo  this  account  Simon,  the 
magician  (Acts  viii.  18),  oflered  money,  saying 
'  Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I 
lay  hands  he  may  receive  the  Holy  Ghost,*  in- 
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teoding  probably  to  cany  od  a  gainful  trade  by 
communicatiiig  the  gift  to  others. 

In  Col.  ii.  13,  14,  *the  law  of  oommandments 
contained  in  ordinances '  (Ephes.  ii.  15),  is  desig- 
nated *  the  handwriting  of  ordinances  that  was 
against  us,"  which  Jestis  blotted  out,  and  took 
away,  nailing  it  to  his  cross ;  phraseology  which 
indicates  the  abolition,  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour, 
of  the  MoMiic  law  (Wolfius,  Curm  PhiMog,  in 
N.  T.  iii.  16>— J.  R.  B. 

HANDICRAFT.  In  the  eaily  periods  to 
which  the  Scriptural  history  refers  we  do  not  meet 
with  those  artiBcial  feelings  and  unreasonable 
prejudices  against  hand-labour  which  prevail  and 
are  so  banefully  influential  in  modem  society. 
The  entire  circle  of  achievement  which  man  had 
eflected  in  the  natural  world,  was,  in  ancient 
times,  too  immediately  and  too  obviously  con- 
nected with  the  labour  of  the  hands,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  great  primary  source  of  wealth,  for  any 
feeling  re^iiding  it  to  prevail  but  one  of  high 
estimation.  When  hand-labourers  were  seen  on 
every  side,  and  found  in  every  grade  of  life,  and 
when  the  products  of  their  skill  and  industry 
were  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  advantages  whi^ 
civilization  gave,  handicraftsmen,  as  ^y  were 
amcHig  the  great  benefactors,  so  were  they  among 
the  chief  favourites  of  human  kind.  Accord* 
ingly,  even  the  creation  of  the  world  is  spoken  of 
as  the  work  of  God's  hands,  and  the  firmament  is 
said  to  show  his  handy-woik  (Ps.  viii.  3 ;  xix.  1 ; 
Gen.  iL  2 ;  Job  xxxiv.  19).  The  primitive  his- 
tory, too,  which  the  Bible  presents  is  the  history 
of  hand-labcNirers.  Adam  cvessed  the  gard^i  in 
which  God  had  placed  him  (Gen.  ii.  15),  Abel 
was  a  keeper  of  sheen,  Cain  a  tiller  of  the  ground 
(Gen.  iv.  3),  Tuhai-cain  a  smith  (Gen.  iv.  22> 
These  references  prove  how  soon  men  gave  them- 
selves to  the  labours  of  the  hand,  and  these  and 
similar  passages  serve  to  show  what  were  the 
earliest  employments,  did  not  the  nature  of  the 
case  suffice  to  assure  us  that  the  most  necessary 
art«  would  be  first  cultivated.  The  general  nature 
of  this  article  does  not  require  any  extensive  or 
detailed  inquiry  into  the  h^d-labours  which  the 
Israelites  practised  before  their  descent  into 
Egypt ;  but  the  high  and  varied  culture  which 
they  found  there,  declares  that  any  history  of  hand- 
labour  must  be  very  defective  the  sources  of 
which  are  found  exclusively  in  the  Bible.  The 
shepherd-life  which  the  patriarchs  previously  led  in 
their  own  pasture-grounds,  was  not  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  practical  arts  of  life,  much 
less  of  those  arts  by  which  it  is  embellished. 
Egypt,  in  consequence,  must  have  presented  to 
Joseph  and  his  f^ier  not  only  a  land  of  wonders, 
but  a  source  of  rich  and  attractive  knowledge. 
And  though  the  herdsman-sort  of  life  which  Sie 
Hebrews  continued  to  lead  would  not  be  con- 
ducive to  their  advancement  in  either  science  or 
art ;  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they  derived 
in  no  slight  degree  those  advantages  which  have 
always  been  reaped  by  a  less  cultured  people, 
when  brought  into  proximity  or  contact  witn  a 
high  state  of  civilization. 

Another  source  of  knowledge  to  the  Hebrews 
of  liandicrafts  were  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial Phoenicians.  Commerce  and  navigation 
imply  great  skill  in  art  and  science;  and  the 
piirsuits  to  which  they  lead  largely  increase  the 
»kill  whence  they  emanate.     It  is  not,  tiierefore, 
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nirpriiiug  tiiat  the  origin  of  nmaByartihaite 
referred  to  the  nortb-eastcro  shore  of  the  MsAib- 
ranean  Sea ;  nor  is  there  any  diAcolty  'm  min- 
standing  how  arts  and  letters  sfaoald  be  uyt 
gated  from  the  coast  to  the  intcriof,  cooMnisf 
high  advantages  on  the  inhabitanis  of  Syra  b 
general,  as  well  befotc  as  after  the  si 
of  the  Hebrew  tribes  in  the  laad  of 
At  first  the  division  of  labour  w 
partial.  The  master  of  the  family  himsdfeiBairi 
such  aits  as  were  found  of  absolute  necoHtr. 
Among  these  may  be  reckoned  not  aJj  t^ 
which  pasturage  and  tillage  required,  but  motfi 
diose  which  were  of  that  roogfa  sum!  severe  m&w 
which  demand  strength  as  wdl  as  ddll ;  ao. 
for  instance,  as  the  prepantkn  of  wood-vodiir 
the  dwelling,  the  staymg  of  animals  ht  ta. 
which  every  hoos^iolder  ondcfstood,  topm 
with  the  art  of  extracting  the  blood  froai » 
entire  carcass.  The  lighter  labovis  of  the  had 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  bouseviie;  md » 
baking  bread — for  it  was  only  in  lai^  towns  i« 
baking  was  carried  on  as  a  trade  (2  Saas-ii 
8),~such,  also,  as  cooking  in  gcoccal,  wppl* 
the  house  with  water,  no  very  easy  office,  ss* 
fountains  often  lay  at  a  considcralde  diiba 
from  the  dwelling:  moreover,  wearing,  tuaiim 
of  clothes  for  males  as  wdl  as  ftmales,  wocbH 
in  wool,  flax,  hemp^  cotton,  tapestry,  ricUy  ^ 
loured  hangings,  and  that  not  ooly  for  dontfc 
use,  but  for  <  merchandise,*  were  earned  od  wiia 
the  precincts  of  the  boose  by  the  mistrea  ai 
her  maidens  (Exod.  xxzr.  25;  1  Sam.  ii.  1): 
2  Kings  xxiii.  7  ;  Prov.  zxxL). 

The  skill  of  the  Hebrews  during  theirvaads^ 
ings  in  the  desert  does  not  appear  to  have  bia 
inconsiderable ;  but  the  pursuits  of  war  sad  th 
entire  absorption  of  the  enerjgies  of  the  nstkB  a 
the  one  great  work  of  gaining  the  land  vlic* 
had  been  given  to  them,  may  hare  led  te  tkar 
falling  off  in  tiie  arts  of  peace ;  and  hm  > 
passage  in  I  Sam.  (xiii.  20^  it  would  appesrtte 
not  long  after  they  had  taken  iiosscssina  of  tk 
country  they  were  in  a  low  coodition  as  t»  *< 
instruments    of    handicraft.      A    compaiatircij 
settled  state  of  society,  however,  soon  led  t»  iht 
revival  of  skill  by  the  encouragement  of  inhatn. 
A  more  minute  division  of  labour  cnsoed.  Trsda 
strictly  so  called,  arose,  carried  on  by  peW 
exclusively  devoted  to  one  pursuit.     Tbm  ie 
Judg.  xvii.  4  and  Jer.  X.  14,  <  the  foondcr '  ii 
mentioned,  a  trade  which  implies  a  pnctio' 
knowledge  of  metallurgy ;  the  smelting  aadwoA- 
ing  of  metals  were  weU  known  to  me  Hibevi 
(Job  xxxvii.  18) ;  brass  was  in  use  before  am; 
arms  and  instruments  of  husbandry  were  asdr 
of  iron.     In  Exodus  (xxxv.  30-35)  a  psair 
occurs  which  may  serve  to  specify  many  siti  *■* 
were  practised   among  the  Israidites,  thongk' 
seems  also  to  intimate  that  at  the  time  to  «^ 
it  refers  artificers  of  the  descriptkn  reSem^^ 
were  not  numerous — *  See,  the  toed  hatb  «W 
by  name  Beialeel,  and  hath  filled  him  with  i" 
spirit  of  God,  in  knowledge  and  all  we"^ 
of  workmanship,  and  to  devise  curioos  wm 
to  work   in   gold,  and  in  silver,  and  in  to* 
and  in  the  cutting  of  stones,  to  set  them,  «d  » 
carving  of  wood,  to  make  any  manner  of  cnaniif 
work  ;  and  he  hath  put  in  his  heart  that  ht  a^ 
teach;  both  he  and  Aholiab :  them  bath  be ffi<^ 
with  wisdom  of  heart  to  work  all  manocrsf  *v 
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of  the  enpraver  ;  and  of  the  cunning  workman, 
and  of  tike  embroiderer  in  blue  and  in  purple, 
iu  scarlet  and  in  fine  linen,  and  of  the  weaver, 
Fiom  the  entuing  chapter  (ver.  34)  it  appean  that 
gilding  was  known  before  the  settlement  in 
Canaan.  The  ark  (Exod.  xxzvii.  %\  was  over- 
laid with  pire  gold  within  and  without.  The 
cherubim  were  wrought  (*  beaten/  Exod. 
xxxrii.  7)  in  gold.  The  candlestick  was  of 
beaten  gold  (verses  17,  22).  Whre-drawing 
was  probably  understood  (Exod.  xxxviii.  4; 
xxxix.  3).  Covering  with  brass  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
2)  and  with  silver  (Prov.  xxvi.  23)  was  practised. 
Architecture  and  the  kindred  arts  do  not  appear 
to  have  made  much  progress  till  the  days  of  Solo- 
man,  who  employed  an  incredible  number  of 
persons  to  procure  timber  (1  Kings  v.  13,  sq.^; 
but  the  men  of  skill  for  building  his  temple  ne 
obtained  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre  (1  Kings  v. 
sq. ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  1 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  7).  Without 
pursuing  the  subject  into  all  its  details  (see  Scholz, 
Handb.  der  Bib.  ArchdoL  p.  390,  so. ;  De  Wette, 
Lekrb.  der  Archdol^,  115,  sq.;  Winer,  Real- 
vfori.  art.  *  Handwerke*),  we  remark  that  the  inter- 
course which  the  Babylonish  captivity  gave  the 
Jews  seems  to  have  greatly  improved  their  know- 
ledge and  skill  in  both  the  practical  and  the  fine 
arts,  and  to  have  led  them  to  hold  them  in  very 
high  estimation.  The  arts  were  even  carried  on 
by  persons  of  learning,  who  took  a  title  of  honour 
from  their  trade  (Rosenmilller,  Morgenl,  vi.  42). 
It  was  held  a  sign  of  a  bad  education  if  a  father 
did  not  teach  his  son  some  handicraft — quicunque 
filium  suum  non  docet  aliquid  opificium  est  ac 
si  doceret  eum  latrocinium — 'whoever  does  not 
teach  his  scm  a  trade,  teaches  him  robbing*  (Lights 
foot,  p.  616;  Mish.  Ti,  Pirke  Abothy  ii.  2;  Wa- 
gensetVs  8oto,  p.  697 ;  Othon.  Lex.  Rabb.  491). 

In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testament  there 
are  mentioned  tanners  (Acts  ix.  43),  tent-makers 
(Acts  xviiL  3) ;  in  Josephus  (De  BeU.  Jud.v,  4. 1^ 
cheese-makers;  domestics  (icot^cts,  Antiq.  xvi. 
1 1.  d);  in  the  Talmud,  with  others  we  find  tailors, 
shoe-makers,  blood-letters,  glaziers,  goldsmiths, 
plasterers.  Certain  handicraftsmen  could  never 
rise  to  the  rank  of  high-priest  (Mish.  Tr.  Kid- 
dusky  82.  1),  such  as  weavers,  barbers,  fullers, 
perfumers,  cuppers,  tanners ;  which  pursuits,  espe- 
cially the  last,  were  held  in  disesteem  (Mishna, 
Tr.MegiUahy  iii.  2;  Othon.  Lex,  Rabb.  155; 
Wetstein,  N.  T.  ii.  516).  In  large  cities  particular 
localities  were  set  apart  for  particular  trades,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  East  to  the  present  day.  Thus  in 
Jeremiah  (xxxviL  21)  we  read  of  '  the  bakers' 
street*  So  in  the  Talmud  (a/wAno,  y.  169,  225) 
mention  is  made  o(  a  flesh-market ;  in  Josephus 
{De  BeU.  Jud.  v.  4. 1)  of  a  cheese-market ;  and  in 
the  New  Testament  (John  v.  2)  we  read  of  a  sheep- 
market.  See  Iken,  Antiq.  Hebr.  iii.-ix.  p.  578,  sq. ; 
Bellermann,  Handb.  i.  22,  sq. — J.  R.  B. 

HANDKERCHIEF,  NAPKIN  {ffouidptoyi 
Vulg.  eudariurn)y  occurs  in  Luke  xix.  20 ;  John 
xi.  44 ;  XX.  7 ;  Acts  xix.  12.  The  Greek  word 
is  adopted  from  the  Latin  (like  Krjvcost  fufi' 
fipd^etf  and  many  others),  and  probably,  at  first, 
had  the  eame  meaning  with  it,  and  which,  being 
derived  from  tudo,  to  perspire,  corresponds  to  our 
word  (pocket)  handkerchief.  The  Greek  rheto- 
rician Pollux  (a.d.  180)  remarks  that  the  word 
croMpunf  hail  supplanted  not  mly  the  ancient 
Greek  word  for  handkerchief,  iifurifitoy  or  rj/u- 
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rififiuHfy  which  be  considers  an  Egyptian  word, 
but  even  the  more  recent  term  KOf^iZp^nw. 
Th  tk  iifur^fifiu>¥  loTi  fih^  koX  twto  Aiy{mrioPy 

KdKo6fiww,  %  yvf  voM{no¥  byofxdirreu  {Ono^ 
mast.  vii.  16).    The  influence  of  the  Romans 
caused  die  introduction  of  this  word  even  among 
the  Orientals.    The  rabbins  have  K^IID.    In 
the  Syriac  version  K^'I^D  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
nnfiDD,  a  veil  (margin,  sheet  or  apron) ;  and  in 
Chaldee  TIID  or  fiD*11D  is  used  for  a  veil  or 
any  linen  cloth  (Buxtorf,  Lex.  Choi.  p.  1442).   It 
is  indeed  but  natural  to  expect  that  a  foreign 
word,  introduced  into  any  language^  should  be 
applied  by  those  who  borrow  it  in  a  looser  sense 
than  they  do  from  whom  it  is  obtained.     Hence^ 
although  the  Latm  word  stularium  is  generally 
restricted  to  the  forementioned  meaning,  yet  in 
the  Greek  and  Syriac    languages    it   signifies, 
chiefly,  napkin,  wrapper,  &c.    These  observations 
prepare  us  for  the  diflerent  uses  of  the  word  in 
Scripture.     In  the  first  instance  (Luke  xix.  20)  it 
means  a  wrapper,  in  which  the  *  wicked  servant  * 
had  laid  up  the  pound  entrusted  to  him  by  his 
master.     For  references  to  the  custom  of  laying 
up  money,  &c  in  voMpM,  both  in  classical  and 
rabbinical  writers,  see  Wetstein*s  N.  T.  on  Luke 
xix.  20.     In  the  second  instance  (John  xi.  44) 
it  appears  as  a  kerchief,  or  cloth  attached  to  the 
head  of  a  corpse.     It  was  perhaps  brought  rotmd 
the  forehead  and  imder  the  chin.     In  many 
Egyptian  mummies  it  does  not  cover  the  face. 
In  ancient  times  among  the  Cheeks  it  did.    Ni- 
colaus  (De  Greecor.  Lttetu,  c.  iii.  ^  6,  Tbiel. 
1697).    Maimoiiides,  in  his  comparatively  recent 
times,  describes  the  whole  face  as  being  covered, 
and  gives  a  reason  for  the  custom  (IVact  Efel, 
c.  4).    The  next  instance  is  that  of  the  troi^dpioy 
which  had  been  '  about  the  head  *  of  our  Lord, 
but  which,  after  his  resurrection,  was  found  rolled 
up,  as  if  deliberately,  and  put  in  a  place  sepa- 
rately from  the  linen  clothes,  x^^'  irrtrv\tyfi/rop 
elf  Ira  r^roy.    The  last  instance  of  the  Bi- 
blical use  of  the  word  occurs  in  the  account  of 
'the  special  miracles*  wrought  by  the  hands  of 
Paul  (Acts  xix.  11);  'so  that  troMpta  (hand- 
kerchiefs, napkins,  wrappers,  shawls,  &c.)  were 
brought  from  his  body  to  the  sick  ;  and  me  dis- 
eases departed  fVom  them,  and  the  evil  spirits 
went  out  of  them.*    The  Ephesians  had  not  un- 
naturally inferred  that  the  apostle*s  miraculous 
power  could  be  communicated  by  such  a  mode 
of  contact ;  and  certainly  cures  thus  received  by 
parties  at  a  distance,  among  a  people  famed  for 
their  addictedness  to  '  curious  arts,  i .  e.  magical 
skill,  &c.,  would  serve  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  gospel,  by  a  mode  well  suited  to 
interest  their  minds,  llie  Apostle  is  not  recorded 
to  have  expressed  any  optnion  respecting  the 
reality  of  this  intermediate  means  of  those  mi- 
racles.    He  had  doubtless  sufficiently  explained 
that  these  and  all  the  other  miracles  '  wrought  by 
his  hands,'  i.  e.  by  his  means,  were  really  wrought 
by  God  (ver.  11)  in  attestation  of  the  mission  of 
Jesus.     If  he  himself  did  not  entertain  exactly 
the  same  ideas  upon  the  subject  as  they  did,  he 
may  be  considered  as  conceding  to,  or  rather  not 
distarbing  imnecessarily,  popular  notions,  ren- 
dered harmless  by  his  previous  explanation,  and 
affording  a  very  convenient  medium  for  achieving 
much  higher  purposes.     If  the  connection  be- 
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tween  the  secondary  cauae  and  tlie  effect  wai 
realf  it  reminds  ua  of  our  Saviour's  expression, 
*  I  perceive  that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me  (Mark 
V.  30);  which  is,  however,  r^arded  by  many 
critics  as  a  popular  mode  of  saying  that  he  knew 
that  a  miracle  had  been  wrought  by  his  power 
and  efficacy — a  mode  a(  speaking  in  tmiaon  at 
least  with  the  belief  of  the  woman  that  she  should 
be  healed  if  she  could  but  touch  (he  hem  of  his 
garment  unperceived  by  him,  and  perhaps  even 
conceded  to,  in  acconUnce  with  tbe  miracles 
vrrought  through  the  medium  of  contact  related 
in  the  Old  Testament  (I  Kings  xvii.  21 ;  2  Kings 
iv.  29,  &c),  and  in  oider,  by  a  superior  display, 
in  regard  both  to  speed  and  extensiveness,  to 
demonstrate  his  supremacy  by  a  mode  through 
which  the  Jews  were  best  prepared  to  perceive  it 
(Luke  vi.  19 ;  Schwars,  ad  OUar,  de  ^lo  N.  T. 
p.  129;  Soler.  de  PUeo^  p.  17 ;  Pierson,  ad  Mcer. 

6348 ;  Lydii  Flor,  Sport,  ad  Pose.  J.  (7.  p.  5 ; 
rusius,  Qu^stL  Heb.  c.  2;   Rosenmiiller  and 
Kuinoel  on  the  passages). — J.  F.  D. 

HANGING.     [PuNisHMSifTs.] 

HANNAH,  properly  Channah  (n|l5,  gra- 
ctousnese  ;  Sept  "Ayya),  wife  of  a  Levite  named 
Elkanah,  and  mother  of  Samuel.  She  was  verv 
dear  to  l^r  husband,  but  being  childless  was  much 
aggrieved  by  the  insults  of  Elkanah's  other  wife 
Peninnah,  who  was  blessed  with  children.  The 
family  lived  at  Ramathaim-iophim,  and,  as  the 
law  required,  there  was  a  yearly  journey  to  offer 
sacrifices  at  the  sole  altar  of  Jehovah,  which  was 
then  at  Shiloh.  Women  were  not  bound  to  attend ; 
but  pious  females  free  from  the  cares  of  a  family 
often  did  so,  especially  when  the  husband  was 
a  Levite.  Every  time  that  Hannah  went  there 
childless  she  declined  to  take  part  in  the  festivities 
which  followed  the  sacrifices,  being  then,  as  it 
seems,  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  taunts  of  her 
rival.  At  length,  on  one  of  these  visits  to  Shiloh, 
while  she  prayed  before  rrtuming  home,  she 
vowed  to  devote  to  tbe  Almighty  the  son  which 
she  so  earnestly  desired  (Num.  xxx.  1,  sq.).  It 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  to  pronounce  all 
vows  at  the  holy  place  in  a  loud  voice,  under  the 
immediate  notice  of  the  priest  (Deut.  xxiii.  23 ; 
Ps.  xxvi.  14);  but  Hannah  prayed  in  a  low 
tone,  so  that  her  lips  only  were  seen  to  move. 
This  attracted  the  attention  of  tbe  high-priest,  Eli, 
who  suspected  that  she  had  taken  too  much  wine 
at  the  recent  feast.  From  this  suspicion  Hannah 
easily  vindicated  herself,  and  returned  home  with 
a  lightened  heart  Before  the  end  of  that  year 
Hannah  became  the  rejoicing  mother  of  a  son,  to 
whom  the  name  of  Samuel  was  given,  and  who 
was  from  his  birth  placed  under  the  obligations 
of  that  condition  of  Nazariteship  to  which  his 
mother  had  vowed  him.    b.c.  1171. 

Hannah  went  no  more  to  Shiloh  till  her  child 
was  old  enough  to  dispense  with  her  maternal 
services,  when  she  took  him  up  with  her  to  leave 
him  there,  as,  it  appears,  was  the  custom  when  one 
already  a  Levite  was  placed  under  the  additional 
obligations  of  Nasariteship.  When  he  was  pre- 
sented in  due  form  to  the  high-priest,  the  mother 
took  occasion  to  remind  him  of  the  former  trans- 
action :  *  For  this  child,*  she  said,  <  I  prayed,  and 
the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition  which  I 
asked  of  him*  (1  Sam.  I  27).  Hannah's  glad- 
ness afterwards  found  vent  in  an  exulting  chant, 
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which  furnishes  a  remarkable  spednMn  of  tbi 
early  lyric  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  and  of  vhid 
many  of  the  ideas  and  images  were  in  after  tiotei 
repeated  by  the  Virgin  Mary  on  a  somevhit 
similar  occasion  (Luke  L  46,  sq.). 

After  this  Hannah  £uled  not  to  visit  Sukii 
every  year,  bringing  a  new  dress  for  her  no,  «b 
remained  under  the  eye  and  near  die  pane  d 
the  hig^-priest  [Samubl].  That  gieat  paKUie 
took  kmd  notice  of  Hannah  on  these  occaiiaoi, 
and  bestowed  his  blessing  upoo  her  and  kr 
huaband.  The  Lord  repaid  her  abondantlj  iv 
that  which  ahe  had,  to  use  her  own  expRsan^ 
*  lent  to  him  ;*  for  she  had  three  sons  and  tn 
daughters  after  SamneL 

HANUN  ()On,  beHov>er;  Sept  'Aw^),  n 
and  successor  of  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammooiki 
David,  who  had  in  his  troublea  been  hftaaid 
by  Nahash,  sent,  with  the  kindest  intentian^  ■ 
embassy  to  coidole  with  him  on  the  death  cf  b 
father,  and  to  congratulate  him  oo  hisom» 
cession.  The  rash  young  king,  however,  wuU 
to  misapprehend  the  motives  of  this  embavjia' 
to  treat  with  gross  and  inexpiable  indignitjs 
honourable  personages  whom  David  had  dio^ 
with  this  mission.  Their  beards  were  kolfAv, 
and  their  robes  cut  short  by  the  middle,  and  thq 
were  dismiased  in  thia  ahameful  trim ;  wbidi  oa 
be  appreciated  only  by  those  who  consider  bi 
reverently  the  beard  has  always  been  r^gaided  b; 
the  Orientals  [Bbard]  (b.o.  1038).  Wbeo  (fat 
news  of  this  amtmt  was  brought  to  David,  be  lot 
word  to  the  ambassadors  to  remain  at  Jencfao  tiQ 
the  growth  of  their  beards  enabled  them  to  s{^ 
with  decency  in  the  metropolis.  He  voved  t» 
geance  upon  Hanun  for  the  insult;  and  the r^ 
mence  with  which  the  matter  was  taken  up  fins 
an  instance,  interesting  from  its  antiquity,  of  tbe 
respect  expected  to  be  paid  to  the  person  and  ck- 
racter  of  ambasaadors.  Hanun  himself  looked  k 
nothing  leas  than  war  as  tbe  consequence  of  b 
conduct;  and  he  subsidised  Hadareser and o^ 
Syrian  princea  to  assist  him  with  their  snnift 
The  power  of  the  Syrians  was  broken  in  tvt 
campaigns,  and  the  Ammonites  were  left  to  dtf 
fate,  which  was  severe  even  beyond  tbe  unal  ic 
verities  of  war  in  that  remote  age  [AioioviTiii 
David]  (2  Sam.  z. ;  1  Chron.  xix.> 

HARA  (K^n),  a  Chaldee  form  for  iTJiJ,  ma» 
tarn  (GeseniusY;  Vulg.  Ara.  One  of  the  pl^ 
to  wluch  the  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  «c>*<^*^ 
away  by  Tiglath-pileser.  Tbe  word  ocean  wf 
in  a  single  passage  (1  Chron.  v.  26) ;  in  ^^ 
tuagint  and  Syriac  version  it  is  altogether  caitt"* 

The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  renders  it  by  RTSP  ^ 
mountain*  qfdarknese.  Bochart  and  Getf"' 
conjecture  that  it  is  a  name  for  the  northem  pjj 
of  Media,  which  in  Arabic  is  called  Aifd^  '"* 
mountainous  region,'  to  which  the  Hehe»  *■ 
corresponds.  Media,  Bochart  observes,  is  etD* 
Aria  by  the  Greeks,  and  the  inhabitants  aiedo^ 
minated  Arii  C^uh)  (Herod,  vii.  62;  Bak^ 
Geoff,  Sacroy  iii.  14.  p.  194;  Qmoam,  yf 
saurusy  a.v, ;  Michaelis,  Svppkme^  oi  i^ 
Heb.,  vol.  i.  p.  570).— J.  R  R. 

HARADAH,  a  camjpor  station  of  thel«»* 
ites  (Num.  xxxiii.  24)  [W jlndbriko]. 

HARAM.    [HocsK.] 

1.  HARAN,  eldest  son  of  Teiah,  ya(Afi* 
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Abraham  and  Nahor,  and  father  of  Lot,  Milcah, 
and  Iscah.  He  died  before  his  father  Terah ; 
which,  from  ^  manner  in  which  it  is  mentioned, 
appears  to  have  been  a  much  rarer  case  in  those 
days  than  at  present  (Gen.  xi.  27,  sq.)* 

HARAN,  or  rather  Charan  (HO  >  ^P*- 
Xafipdtf)t  called  by  the  Greeks  Charran,  and  by 
the  Romans  Gharne.  It  was  situated  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Mesopotamia,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  running  into  the  Euphrates.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called  nom  Haran, 
the  father  of  Lot  and  brother  of  Abraham ;  but 
there  appears  no  ground  for  this  conclusion  except 
the  identity  of  names.  Abraham,  after  he  had 
been  called  from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  tarried  here 
till  his  fktber  Terah  died,  when  he  proceeded  to 
the  land  of  Ganaan  (Gen.  xi.  31,  38 ;  Acts  vii. 
4).  The  elder  branch  of  the  family  still  re- 
mained at  Haran ;  which  led  to  the  interesting 
journeys  thither  described  in  the  patriarchal  his- 
tory— first,  that  of  Abraham*s  servant  to  obtain  a 
wife  for  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.\and  next,  that  of  Jacob 
when  he  fled  to  evade  me  wrath  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxviii.  10).  The  plain  bordering  on  this  town 
is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
in  which  the  Roman  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Parthians,  and  the  Triumvir  Grassus  killed. 
Abulfeda  (Tab,  Syruty  p.  164)  sneaks  of  Haran 
as  formerly  a  great  city,  which  lay  in  an  arid 
and  barren  tract  of  country  in  the  province  of 
Diar  Modhar.  The  Sabians  had  a  coapel  there 
which  was  dedicated  to  Abraham. 

Haran  still  retains  its  ancient  name  in  the 
form  of  Harran,  and  is  only  peopled  by  a  few 
&milies  of  wandering  Arabs,  who  are  led  thither 
by  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  from  several  small 
streams.  It  is  situated  in  a  flat  and  sandy  plain 
in  36P  40^  N.  kt,  Z^  2'  45"  E.  long. 

HARE  (n^Jl^it  amebeth;  Arab,  am^) 
occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  6,  and  Deut  xiv.  7,  and,  in 
both  instances,  it  is  prohibited  from  being  used  as 
food,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  although  it  has  not 
the  hoof  divided.  But  the  hare  belongs  to  an  order 
of  mammals  totally  distinct  from  ^e  ruminan- 
tia,  which  are  all,  without  exception,  bisulca,  the 
camel*8  hoof  alone  ofl*ering  a  partial  modification. 
They  have  all  four  stomachs ;  incisor  teeth,  with 
again  some  slight  modification  in  the  camel,  solely 
in  the  lower  jaw ;  molars  made  for  grinding,  and 
the  lower  jawbone  articulated,  so  as  to  admit  of 
the  circular  action  required  for  that  purpose,  when 
the  food,  already  swallowed,  is  forced  up  to  be 
thoroughly  triturated.  All  these  characters  and 
fiictilties  are  wanting  in  the  hare,  which  belongs 
to  the  order  rodentia ;  for,  in  common  with  por- 
cupines, squirrels,  beavers,  and  rats,  it  has  in- 
cisor teeth  above  and  below,  set  like  chisels,  and 
calculated  for  gnawing,  cutting,  and  nibbling. 
(The  word  *  nibble  *  itself  shows  an  affinity  to  the 
Semitic  particle  neb  in  the  names  above  cited.) 
The  stomach  of  rodents  is  single,  and  the  motion 
of  the  mouth,  excepting  when  they  masticate  some 
small  portion  of  food  reserved  in  the  hollow  of  the 
cheek,  is  more  that  of  the  lips,  when  in  a  state 
of  repose  the  animals  are  engaged  in  working  the 
incisor  teeth  upon  each  other.  This  practice  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  existence,  for  the  friction 
keeps  them  fit  for  the  purpose  of  nibbling,  and 
prevents  their  growing  oeyond  a  proper  length.  I 
It  is  a  provbioQ  of  nature  in  the  whole  order  of 
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rodents ;  and,  if  by  any  accident  the  four  cutting 
teeth  be  rendered  inefficient  by  not  closing  upon 
each  other  at  the  exact  line  of  contact,  they  grow 
rapidly  beyond  serviceable  use,  exceed  the  open- 
ing of  the  mouth,  and  impede  feeding  till  the 
animal  perishes  from  want.  As  hares  do  not  sub- 
sist on  bard  substances,  like  most  of  the  genera  of 
the  order,  but  on  tender  shoots  and  grasses,  they 
have  more  cause,  and  therefore  a  more  constant 
craving,  to  abrade  their  teeth ;  and  this  they  do  in 
a  manner  which,  combined  with  the  slight  tritu- 
ration of  the  occasional  contents  of  the  cheeks, 
even  modem  writers,  not  zoologists,  have  mistaken 
for  real  rumination.  In  the  German  versions,  the 
expression  wiederkauen^  <  to  chew  again,*  is  much 
more  correct  than  the  English  phrase,  '  to  chew 
the  cud,*  because  diis  last  implies  a  faculty  which 
re-chewing  does  not,  and  which  the  hare  does  not 


833.    [Syrian  Hue.] 

Physiological  investigation  having  fully  deter- 
mined these  questions,  it  follows  that  both  with 
regard  to  the  Shaphan  and  the  Hare  we  should  un- 
derstand the  original  in  the  above  passages,  rendered 
*  chewing  the  cud,*  as  merely  implying  a  second 
mastication,  more  or  less  complete^  and  not  neces- 
sarily that  faculty  of  true  rurainanis,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  a  power  to  draw  up  aliment, 
after  deglutiticm,  when  worked  into  a  ball,  from 
the  first  stomach  into  the  mouth,  and  there  to  sub- 
mit it  to  a  second  grinding  process.  The  act  of 
'  chewing  the  cud  *  and  *  re-chewing  *  being  con- 
sidered identical  by  the  Hebrews,  the  sacred  law- 
giver, not  being  occupied  with  the  doctrines  of 
science,  no  doubt  used  the  expression  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  was  then  understood.  It  may  be 
added,  that  a  similar  opinion,  and  consequent  re- 
jection of  the  hare  as  food,  pervaded  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  who  derived  their  origin,  or  their 
doctrines,  from  a  Semitic  source;  and  that 
among  oUiers  it  existed  among  the  British  Geltss, 
probably  even  before  they  had  any  intercourse 
with  Phoenician  merchants. 

There  are  two  distinct  species  of  hare  in  Syria, 
one,  I.iepus  Syriacus,  or  Syrian  hare^  nearly  equal 
in  site  to  the  common  European,  having  the  fur 
ochry  buff,  and  Lepus  Sinaiticus,  or  hare  of  the 
desert,  smaller  and  brownish.  They  reside  in  the 
localities  indicated  by  their  triviid  names,  and 
are  distinguished  from  the  common  hare,  by  a 
greater  length  of  ears,  and  a  black  tail  with  white 
firinge.  There  is  found  in  Egypt,  and  higher  up 
the  Nile,  a  third  species,  represented  in  the  outline 
paintings  on  ancient  monuments,  but  not  coloured 
with  that  delicacy  of  tint  required  for  distinguish- 
ing it  from  the  othcn,  excepting  that  it  appears  to 
be  marked  with  the  black  speckles  which  charac- 
terize the  existing  species.— C.  H.  S. 

HARETH,  a  forest  in  Judah,  to  which  David 
fled  from  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  [Fobkst]. 
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HARLOT,  Whorb,  Stranob  Woman,  &c 
(n^^T;  Sept  wSpyrii  Vulg.  meretrix ;  fl^i?, 
n>T5J,  n%  &c.  The  awt  of  these  English 
words,  to  which  various  etymologies  have  been 
assigned,  signifies  a  prostitute  for  lust  or  gain. 
The  mercenary  motive  is  more  evident  in  the 
second,  from  tLe  German  hurerif  Dutch  htteren, 
*  to  hire.*  It  is  equally  apparent  in  the  Greek 
irSpin/iy  from  wtppdaoy  'to  sell;'  and  in  the  Latin 
meretrixy  from  mereor,  *  to  earn.*  Thus  Ovid 
(Amor.  i.  10,21):— 

*  Stat  meretrix  certo  cuivu  mercabilis  »re, 
£t  miseras  jusso  corpore  quant  opes.' 
The  first  Hebrew  word  (H^IT)  occurs  frequently, 
and  is  often  rendered  in  our  version  by  the  first 
of  these  English  words,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiv.  31,  &c, 
and  sometimes,  without  apparent  reason  for  the 
change,  by  the  second,  as  m  Prov.  xxiii.  27,  and 
elsewhere.  The  first  English  word  is  also  applied 
to  different  Hebrew  words,  whereby  important  dis- 
tinctions are  lost.  Thus  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  15,  the 
word  is  n31T«  *  harlot,'  which,  however,  becomes 
changed  to  HEHp,  *  harlot,'  in.  vers.  21, 22,  which 
means,  literally,  a  consecrated  woman,  a  female 
(perhaps  priestess)  devoted  to  prostitution  in 
honour  of  some  hetUhen  idol.  "The  distinction 
shows  that  Judah  supposed  Tamar  to  be  a  heathen : 
the  facts,  ^lerefore,  do  not  prove  that  prostitution 
was  then  practised  between  Hebrews.  The  fol- 
lowing  elucidation  is  offered  of  the  most  im- 
portant instances  in  which  ^e  several  words 
occur: — 

First,  n^lT*  From  the  foregoing  account  of 
Judah  it  would  appear  that  tbe  '  veil  *  was  at 
that  time  peculiar  to  harlots.  Judah  thought 
Tamar  to  be  such, '  because  she  had  covered  her 
face.'  Mr.  Buckingham  remarks,  in  reference 
to  this  passage,  that  *  the  Turcoman  women  go 
unveilea  to  this  day '  (TVavels  in  Mescpotamitt, 

77\     It  is  contended  by  Jahn  and  others 
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that  m  ancient  times  all  females  wore  the  veil 
(Bibl.  Archdol.  p.  127).  Possibly  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  sixe  of  the  veil,  or  the  mode  of 
wearing  it,  may  have  been  (HJIT  H^,  Prov. 
vii.  10)  the  distinctive  dress  of  the  harlot  at  that 
period  (see  New  Translation,  by  the  Rev.  A.  De 
Sola,  &c.  pp.  116,  248-9).  The  priests  and  the 
high-priest  were  forbidden  to  take  a  wife  that  was 
{had  becHy  Matt  xxi.  31)  a  harlot  Josephus 
extends  the  law  to  all  the  Hebrews,  and  seems 
to  ground  it  on  tiie  prohibition  agamst  oblations 
arising  from  prostitution,  Deut  xxiii.  18  (Antiq. 
iv.  8.  23).  The  celebrated  case  of  Rahab  has 
been  much  debated.  She  is,  indeed,  called  by 
the  word  usually  signifying  harlot  (Josh.  ii.  1 ; 
vi.  17;  Sept  T6pviti\  Vulg.  meretrix;  and  in 
Heb.  xi  31 ;  James  ii.  2d) ;  but  it  has  been 
attempted  to  show  that  the  word  may  mean  an 
innkeeper  [Rarab].  The  next  instance  introduces 
the  epithet  of  *  strange  woman.'  It  is  the  case  of 
Jephthah's  mother  (Judg.  xi.  2),  who  is  also  called 
a  harlot  (ir^nj;  meretrix)-,  but  the  epithet  JIBV 
n^K,  ^strange  woman,'  merely  denotes ybr^t^ 
extraction.  Jose^ns  says  (^of  ircpl  r^y  firir4pa, 
'  a  stranger  by  the  mother's  side.'  The  masterly 
description  in  Prov.  vii.  6,  &c.  may  possibly  be 
that  of  an  abandoned  marrifti  woman  (ver.  19, 
20),  or  of  the  solicitations  of  a  courtezan,  *  fair 
speecV  under  such  a  pretension.  The  mixture 
of  religious  observances  (ver.  14)  seems  illustrated 
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by  the  fact  that  *  the  gods  are  actually  wonhiraed 
in  many  oriental  brothels,  and  fingnxnti  of  tite 
offerings  distributed  among  the  frequenters*  (Dr. 
A.  Clarke's  Comment,  in  \oc\  The  reprcsoits- 
tion  given  by  Solomon  is  no  iovib^  founded  u^ 
facts,  and  therefore  shows  that  in  his  time  [m- 
titutes  plied  their  trade  in  the  *  streets '  (Pror.  nl 
12;  ix.  14,&c.;  Jer.iii.2;  Exet.  xvi.  24, 25, 31> 
Since  the  Hebrews  regarded  J^ovah  as  the  tun- 
band  of  his  people,  by  virtue  of  the  covcaucDt  be 
had  made  with  them  (Jer.  iii.  I) ;  therefijR,  ts 
commit  fornication  is  a  very  common  metanbor 
in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  defections  on  thai 
part  from  mat  covenant,  and  especially  by  tk 
practice  of  idolatry  [Fornicatiok].  Hewe 
the  degeneracy  of  Jerusalem  is  illustrated  b;  tte 
symbol  of  a  harlot  (Isa.  i.  21),  and  even  tkt  of 
heathen  cities,  as  of  Nineveh  (Nah.  iii.  4).  Under 
this  figure  the  prophet  Exekiel  deliven  tiie  tR> 
mendous  invectives  contained  in  ch.  xvL,  xxuL 
In  the  prophecy  of  Hosea  the  illustratioo  k 
carried  to  a  starUing  extent.  The  prophet  seeoi 
commanded  by  the  Lord  to  take  *  a  wife  d 
whoredoms  and  children  of  whoredoms  *  (cb.  L  3  < 
and  to  '  love  an  adulteren '  (ch.  iii.  1).  It  hs. 
indeed,  been  much  disputed  whether  these  traa> 
actions  were  real,  or  passed  in  vision  oolj; 
but  the  idea  itself,  and  the  diversified  s{^ 
cations  of  it  throughout  the  prophecy,  rm 
it  one  of  the  most  effective  portions  of  ScHptoR 
[Hosba]. 

Secondly,  HB^p  (occurs  Gen.  xxxviii.  15,  Jl, 
22;  Deut  xxiiL  17 ;  Hos.  iv.  14).  It  has  brai 
already  observed  that  the  proper  meaning  of  tbe 
word  IS  consecrated  prostitute.  The  very  eadj 
allusion  to  such  uenons,  in  the  ^st  of  these  ps** 
sages,  agrees  with  the  accounts  of  them  in  snoot 
heathen  writers.  Herodotus  refers  to  the  *  sbiw 
nable  custom  of  the  Babylcmiaxis,  who  compelW 
every  native  female  to  attend  the  temple  of 
Venus  once  in  her  life,  and  to  prostitute  ba> 
self  in  honour  of  the  goddess '  (!•  1^^  i  ^^^ 
vi.  43).  Strabo  calls  prostitutes,  who,  it  is  v«U 
known,  were  at  Ath^  dedicated  to  \a», 
hp^ovXoi  ywaacts, '  consecrated  servants,'  *  n- 
taries '  {Geog,  viii.  p.  378 ;  Grotius,  AnM^oL  » 
Baruch  ;  Beloe's  Herodotus,  Notes,  voL  i.  ^  )7^ 
Lond.  1806).  The  transaction  related  in  rfuffl- 
hers  XV.  1-15  (comp.  Ps.  cvi.  28)  seems  ««• 
nected  with  idolatry.  The  prohibition  in  Deut 
xxiii.  17,  *  there  shall  be  no  nCHp,  «  wbocc,"rf 
the  daughters  of  Israel,'  is  intended  to  exdade 
such  devotees  from  the  worship  of  Jehorsh  (w 
other  allusions,  Job  xxxvi.  14 ;  1  Kings  xir.  -^; 
XV.  12). 

Thirdly,  n^TD3,  *  the  strange  woman'  (1 K^ 
xi.  1 ;  Prov.  v.  20;  vi.  24;  vii.  5;  xxiii.  27; 
Sept  iXkorpla-,  Vulg.  alina,  extranea).  « 
seems  ^bable  that  some  of  the  Hebrews  in  m 
times  mterpreted  the  prohibition  against  fai«* 
cation  (Deut  xxii.  41)  as  limited  to  femsw" 
their  own  nation,  and  that  the  *  strange  won* 
in  question  were  Canaanites  and  other  GenWfl 
(JoA.  xxiii.  13).  In  the  case  of  Sobm®  ttej 
are  specified  as  Moabites,  Ammonites,  EdoB«» 
Zidonians,  and  Hittites.  The  passage!  RW^f 
to  discover  the  character  of  these  fanslei.  To 
the  same  class  belongs  iTlT,  *  the  strange  wobmb 
(Prov.  V.  3,  20;  xxii.  14;  xxiii. 33;  fi^tif^ 
aXXoTpla;  meretrix,  atiena,  extranea):  rt  * 
someUmes  found  THt  HTK  (Prov.  iL  16;  »»•  *J 
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To  the  same  class  of  females  belongs  D1TD3 
JlB^  '  the  foolish  woroao/  i,  e,  by  a  common 
association  of  ideas  in  the  Shemitish  dialects, 
sinful  (Ps.  ziv.  1).  The  description  in  Prov.  ix. 
1 4,  &c.  illustrates  the  character  of  the  female  so 
desig^nated.  To  which  may  be  added  ]n  fl^K, 
*  the  evil  woman  *  (Prov.  v.  24). 

In  the  New  Testament  T6pvri  occurs  in  Matt, 
xxi.  31,  32;  Luke  xv.  30;  I  Cor.  vi.  15,  16; 
Heb.  xi.  31 ;  James  ii.  25.  In  none  of  these 
passages  does  it  neceaaarily  imply  prostitution  for 
gain.  The  likeliest  is  Luke  xv.  30.  It  is  used 
symbolically  for  a  city  in  Rev.  xvii.  1,  5,  15,  16; 
xix.  2,  where  the  term  and  all  the  attendant 
imagery  are  derived  from  the  Old  Testament. 
It  may  be  observed  in  regard  to  Tyre,  which 
(Isa.  xxiii.  15,  17)  is  represented  as  *  committing 
fornication  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,*  that  these  words,  as 
imleed  seems  likely  from  those  which  follow, 
may  relate  to  the  various  arts  which  she  had 
employed  to  induce  merchants  to  trade  with  her  * 
(Patrick,  in  locX  So  the  Sept.  understood  it, 
litrroi  4fiv6ptop  irafftus  reus  fiatrtktiais  r^r  oi/cov- 
fi^nis  M  ftp6ffvfwo¥  r^5  y^s.  Schleusner  observes 
that  the  same  words  in  Rev.  xviii.  3  may  also 
relate  to  commercial  dealinps,  (Winer's  Real- 
uwrterb,  s.  v.  Hurb;  Rahab;  Fesselii  Adver- 
sary Sacr,  ii.  27.  I,  2;  Witteb.  1650.  Frisch, 
IM  muliere  peregrina  ap,  Hebr.  Lips.  1744). 

—J.  F.  D. 

HARMONIES.  The  object  of  Harmonies  is 
to  arrange  the  Scriptures  in  chronological  order, 
so  that  the  mutual  agreement  of  the  several  parts 
may  be  rendered  apparent,  and  the  true  succes- 
sion of  events  clearly  understood.  With  this 
view  various  scholars  have  compiled  harmonies  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  the  New,  and  of  particular 
portions  of  both.  Harmonies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  exhibit  the  books  disposed  in  chronological 
order,  as  is  done  by  Lightfoot  in  his  *  Chronicle  of 
the  Times,  and  the  order  of  the  Texts  of  the  Old 
Testament  ;*  and  by  Townsend  in  his  *  Old  Testa- 
ment arranged  in  Historical  and  Chronological 
order.*  Humonies  of  the  New  Testament  present 
the  gospels  and  epistles  distributed  in  like  order, 
the  latter  bong  interspersed  among  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  In  this  way  Townsend  has  proceeded 
in  his  valuable  work  entitled,  *  The  New  Testa- 
ment arranged  in  Chronological  and  Historical 
order.'  Books,  however,  of  this  kind  are  so  few 
in  number,  that  the  term  harmony  is  almost  ap- 
propriated by  usage  to  die  gospels.  It  is  this 
part  of  the  New  Testament  which  has  chiefly 
occupied  the  attention  of  those  inouirers  whose 
object  is  to  arrange  the  Scripturei  m  their  true 
order.  The  memoirs  of  our  Lord  written  by 
^e  four  Evangelists,  have  chiefly  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  those  who  wish  to  show  that  they  all 
agree,  and  mutually  authenticate  one  anodier. 
Accordingly,  such  compositions  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  The  four  gospels  narrate  the  principid 
events  cMmected  with  our  Lord*s  abode  on  earth, 
from  his  birth  to  his  ascension.  There  must 
therefore  be  a  general  resemblance  between  them, 
though  that  of  John  contains  little  in  common 
with  the  others,  being  apparently  supplementary 
to  them.  Yet  there  are  considerable  diversities, 
both  in  the  order  in  which  facts  are  narrated,  and 
in  the  facts  themselves.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
weaving  the  accounts  of  the  four  into  a  continuous 
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and  chronological  history.  Those  portions  of  the 
Gospels  that  relate  to  the  resurrection  of  the 
Saviour  have  always  piesented  the  greatest  ob- 
stacles to  the  compilers  of  harmonies,  and  it  must 
be  candidly  admitted  that  the  accounts  of  this 
remarkable  event  are  not  easily  reconciled.  Yet 
the  labours  of  West  and  Townson,  especially  the 
Utter,  have  served  to  remove  the  apparent  contra- 
dictions. In  addition  to  them  may  be  men- 
tioned Cranfield  and  Hales,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  improve  upon  the  attempts  of  their  prede- 
cessors. 

In  connection  with  harmonies  the  term  diates- 
saron  frequently  occurs.  It  denotes  a  continued 
narrative  selected  out  of  the  four  Gospels,  in 
which  all  repetitious  of  the  same  or  similar  worda 
axe  avoided.  It  is  thus  the  result  of  a  harmony, 
since  the  latter,  properly  speaking,  exhibits  the 
entire  texts  of  die  four  Evangelists,  arranged  in 
corresponding  columns.  In  popular  language 
the  two  are  often  used  synonymously. 

The  following  questions  relative  to  harmonies 
demand  attention : — 

1.  Have  all  or  any  of  the  Evangelists  observed 
chronological  arrangement  in  their  narratives  1 

2.  What  was  the  duration  of  our  Lord*s  mi- 
nistry? 

1..  It  was  the  opinion  of  Osiander  and  his  fol- 
lowers, that  all  the  Evangelists  record  the  facts  of 
the  Saviour^s  history  in  Sieir  tme  order.  Whoi 
tiberefore  the  same  transactions  are  placed  in  a 
difllerent  order  by  the  writers,  they  were  supposed 
to  have  happened  more  than  once.  It  was  assumed 
that  they  took  place  as  ofteu  as  they  were  difier- 
ently  arranged.  This  principle  is  too  improbable 
to  require  refutation.  Instead  of  endeavouring 
to  solve  difficulties,  it  boldly  meets  them  with  a 
clumsy  expedient  Improbable  however  as  the 
hypothesis  is,  it  has  been  adopted  by  Macknight. 
It  is  our  decided  conviction  that  all  the  Evang^ 
lists  have  not  adhered  to  chronological  arrange- 
ment. 

The  question  then  arises,  have  <ill  neglected 
the  order  of  timet  Newcome  and  many  others 
espouse  this  view.  *  Chronological  order,*  says 
this  writer, '  is  not  precisely  oUerved  by  any  of 
the  Evangelists ;  St  John  and  St  Mark  obaerve 
it  most;  and  St  Matthew  neglects  it  most* 
Bishop  Marsh  supposes  that  Matthew  probably 
adhered  to  the  order  of  time,  because  he  was  for 
the  most  part  an  eye-witness  of  the  (acts.  The 
others,  he  thinks,  neglected  the  succession  of 
events.  The  reason  assigned  by  the  learned  pre- 
late in  fiivour  of  Matthew  *s  order,  is  of  no  weight, 
as  long  as  the  inspiration  of  Mark,  Luke,  and 
John,  is  mamtained.  If  they  were  infallibly 
directed  in  their  compositions,  they  were  in  a 
condition  equally  favourable  to  chronological 
narration. 

A  close  inspection  of  Matthew^s  Gospel  will 
show  that  he  did  not  intend  to  mark  the  true  suc- 
cession of  events.  He  gives  us  no  definite  ex- 
pressions to  assist  in  arranging  his  materials  in  their 
proper  order.  Very  frequenUy  he  passes  from  one 
occurrence  to  anotiier  without  any  note  of  time ; 
sometimes  he  employs  a  r^c,  sometimes  itf  rats 
rffi4paa  iK€lyais,  4y  iKtiytf  r^  Koip^,  or  iv  iK^rjf 
rp  &pcu  Rarely  is  he  so  minute  as  to  use  /i«^ 
rjfi4iMs  H  (xvii.  \\  In  short,  time  and  place  seem 
to  nave  been  subordinated  to  the  grand  object 
which  he  had  in  view,  viz.,  the  livdy  exhibition 
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otben  in  German  and  Oreek,  othen  in  Englijih. 
The  entire  number  of  Harmonies  is  very  great 
Those  who  wish  to  see  lists  tolerably  complete 
may  consult  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Greecct,  vol. 
iv.,  ed.  Harles ;  Walchii  Bibliotheca  Theologica^ 
torn.  iv. ;  Michaelis's  Introd.,  bv  Marsh,  vol.  iii., 
with  the  translator's  very  valuable  notes. — S.  D. 

HAROD  Crm ;  Sept  'Apdi\  a  brook  not 
far  from  Jezreel  and  Mount  Gilboa.  The  name 
means  *  palpitation,^  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  it  originated  in  consequence  of  the  alarm 
and  terror  of  most  of  the  men  who  were  here 
tested  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  1-3);  but  this  sup- 
position seems  very  fai^fetohed,  and  the  name 
more  probably  arose  from  some  peculiarity  in 
the  outflow  of  the  stream. 

HAROSHETH  op  the  Gektilbs  (Hghq 
tyfi^^  ;  Sept  *Apur<&$  r&y  ieiwv),  a  city  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  near  Hazor,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Canaan,  called  afterwards  Upper 
Galilee,  or  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  [Galilbx]. 
Harosheth  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Sisera,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  Jabin,  king 
of  Canaan,  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  To  this  place 
Jabin  himself  was  pursued  and  defeated  by  De- 
borah and  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  3^  13,  16). 

HARP.     [Music] 

HART  [Ajal;  Antelopx].  Fallow-deer 
having  been  omitted  as  a  separate  article,  and 
thcTO  being  some  confusion  in  the  history  of  the 
Asiatic  and  African  Cervida^  increased  perhaps 
by  the  remarks  of  Ehrenberg  {Symb,  Phync. 
dec.  i.)  under  the  head  of  Ant,  Leucoryx,  it  may 
be  proper  to  take  notice  of  his  attempt  to  de- 
monstrate, with  the  aid  of  Bochart  and  Rosen- 
miiller,  who  wrote  when  the  zoology  of  Syria  was 
almost  unknown,  that  Antholopt  and  Jachmur 
denoted  fallow-deer,  and  particularly  such  as  were 
of  a  white  colour !  But  Cuvier,  in  his  Ostemena 
FostHeSf  has  shown  that  Dama  among  the  an- 
cients was  oftener  intended  to  refer  to  the  antelope 
than  to  the  fallow-deer,  of  which  he  had  sougnt 
the  native  region  in  vain  for  many  years.  The 
species  appeared  to  be  largest  in  Spain ;  and  it  was 
only  after  the  second  edition  of  his  work  was  in  the 
press  that  he  first  received  a  wild  young  specimen, 
shot  in  the  woods  south  of  Tunis.  Northern  Africa, 
therefore,  may  be  the  original  residence  of  this  ani- 
mal ;  although  it  is  foimd  wild  also  in  Sweden, 
where  palmated  horns  are  more  evidently  useful 
to  clear  the  snow  from  autumnal  verdure ;  and  re- 
cent fossil  remains  attest  that  it  was  a  native  of 
the  whole  of  western  Europe.  There  is,  however, 
no  evidence  that  it  was  ever  foimd,  or  that  it  now 
exists,  in  Asia,  or  that  an  occasional  Albino  of 
any  species  should  have  obtained  the  particular 
names  above  cited.  Neither  Cuvier,  nor  it  ap- 
pears Ehrenberg,  was  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Cervus  Barbarut  of  northern  Africa ; 
which,  though  allied  to  the  Corsican  stag,  wants 
the  bisantler,  has  the  horns  somewhat  flattened, 
and  is  slightly  speckled  :  it  therefore  appears  to 
be  intermediate  with  fallow-deer. 

This  species,  we  are  assured,  has  been  seen  east 
of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  is  there 
reputed  to  be  fond  of  eating  fish  (small  lizards)— 
a  propensity  which  impels  other  species  to  attack 
even  dangerous  serpents;  and  there  is  on  the 
north  of  Palestine  the  Geweuen  of  Armenia,  a 
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9jpec\eB  of  stag  of  the  Rma  group,  which  coDa 
westward  into  Anatolia,  and  is  not  onlikdj  tk 
real  2kunor  (*1DT)  of  Scripture,  since  the  uuse 
Sattmor  is  still  in  use  for  the  Ru9a  of  India  ad 
Caubul ;  and  in  that  case  Akko  (IpK)  vodd  na- 
turally designate  the  Trayelcpkut  [Goat].  Siua 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder  great  modificatiaH 
have  taken  place  in  the  residence  of  the  ipatioi 
and  more  ferocious  animals.  We  knov,  as  jit, 
little  of  those  ranging  in  Southern  Anbia,«!ii 
across  die  Shat-ul-Arab  into  Penia,  and  therefai 
have  no  just  right  to  deny  that  there  are  anj  ^ 
cies  of  Oryx  which  may  occasionally  still  vo, 
or  which  formerly  did  frequent,  the  bofden  of  tte 
Euphrates.— C.  H.  S. 

HAVILAH  (rt^n ;  Sept  ZhoJ).  I  A 
district  in  Arabia  Felix,  deriving  its  name  fin 
the  second  son  of  Cush  (Gkn.  x.  1\  or,  accoitlas 
to  others,  from  the  second  son  of  Joktan  (Ga.x- 
29;  comp.  xxv.  18).  There  can  be  no  do^ 
however,  of  the  existence  of  a  double  Havilah; « 
founded  by  the  descendant  of  Ham,  and  tfaeov 
by  that  of  Shem.  Niebuhr  (^Beschr.  von  i». 
pp.  270,  280)  actually  found  in  Yemen  tvefr 
tricts  called  Chaulan  or  Haulan  (probabljs 

present  ^Ujc>-),  one  between  Saana  and  M«ai 

and  the  other  a  few  leagues  south-east  from  Saai; 
which  latter  Biisching  (Erdbeschr.  v.  i.  601)  obb- 
siders  to  be  the  Havilah  founded  by  the  ns  if 
Cush,  as  mentioned  Gen.  x.  7  (Michaelia,  Sfid. 
i.  189,  sq. ;  ii.  202).  From  Gen.  xxv.  IS,  i 
would  appear  that  the  land  of  Havilah  (bmicd  tk 
eastern  boundary  of  die  Israelites,  and  so  likevix 
from  1  Sam.  xv.  7,  where  it  seeoos,  moreovo,  to 
have  been  a  possession  belonging  to  the  Asii- 
lekites.  Others,  however,  take  tint  HavUah  ils) 
for  a  district  in  Arabia,  and  understand  by  Skf, 
the  city  Pelmium  or  Sin  (Ezek.  xxx.  16)  is 
^Syp^  (*ee  Michaelis  on  this  passage). 

2.  nrin ;  Sept  UaJr,  a  land  rich  in  goU, 
bdellium,  and  sboham,  mentioned  in  Geo.  ii.  \\ 
in  the  geographical  description  of  PaiadJK. 
Some  identify  this  with  the  preceding ;  but  odin 
take  it  to  be  Ckwala  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  im 
whence  that  sea  itself  is  said  to  have  derind  ibe 
Russian  name  of  ChwaUnekoy  more  (Sea  4 
Chwala);  and  others  suppose  it  a  general  ossx 
for  India  (T.  Hieroe,  pn^il),  in  which  caie  ^ 
river  Pieon,  mentioned  as  surrounding  it,  wooU 
be  identified  with  the  Ganges.— E.  M. 

HAVOTH-JAIR  (the  Hebrew  and  Ante 
ni^n).  Havoth  signifies  <  cabins  *  or  *  huts,'  loc^ 
as  belong  to  the  Arabians,  and  a  collecticn  d 
which  is  regarded  as  forming  a  hamlet  or  rilbifi«> 
The  district  of  Havoth-jair  (/o^'s  haM). 
mentioned  in  Num.  xxxii.  41,  and  Deut  iiLli 
was  beyond  the  Jordan  in  ^  land  of  Gileadjis' 
belonged  to  the  lialf-tribe  of  Manasm^i. 

HAURAN  (njPI ;  Sept  Khpea^a),  a  tiact* 
region  of  Syria,  south  of  I>amasci]S»  whicb  i 
twice  mentioned  under  this  name  in  Scriptsi* 
(Ezek.  xlvii.  16.  1 8>  It  was  probably  of  m^ 
extent  originally ;  but  received  exteonve  f^ 
ditions  from  de  Romans  under  the  u*"* 
of  Auranitis.  At  present  it  reaches  froosbo^ 
twenty  miles  south  of  Damascus  to  a  little  bek* 
Bozra,  including  the  rocky  district  of  SI-I^ 
the  ancient  Trachonitis,  and  the  moaotsiDflO 
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itgiaa  orjriid-HBouma.  Within  iu  limiu  ve 
bIh  iucludnl,  beaida  TracbouilU,  Itursa  m  Ittor, 
no*  caUed  Jcdoui,  aod  put  of  BaluuH  or 
Buhaa.  It  ti  rtprumted  bjp  Buickhacdl  u  & 
volcanic  region,  cuinpowil  of  paroiu  tula,  pumice, 
and  baaalt,  with  the  T«naiiia  of  a  crater  on  the 
Tel  Sboba,  which  ii  on  iti  (aiteni  border.     It 


pioducei,  bomrer,  crope  of  com,  and  ha* 
patcba  of  luiuiiant  hnba^,  which  are  frequciifeil 
ID  nuDmB-  by  the  Arab  tnbei  for  patturage.  It 
mlra  abounili  wilh  intereitiiig  remaiiu  of  cttle*, 
■cattered  over  its  lurfacA,  among  w  hich  are  foutul 
Greek  inicriptiona. 

HAWK  (H  naO;  Sept  1^;  Vulg  accipiter, 
an  unclnaD  bird ;  Lev.  li.  16 ;  Deut.  liv.  19 ;  Job 
iiiU.aS).  The  Englith  name  ii  an  altered  Rinn 
of  the  old  word  bwk  or  hik,  and  in  natural  hU- 
tory  tepretenta  aeveral  gmera  of  raptorial  biidi ; 
aa  doet  the  Arabic  noi,  and,  no  doubt,  alio  the 
Hebreir  ntU.  Weitcm  Aaia  and  Lower  Egypt, 
and  conaequenll*  the  intermediate  territory  of 
Syria  and  Palealine,  arc  the  habitation  ot  tran- 
ailory  reaiilence  or  a  cimaiderahle  number  o(  ipe- 
ciea  of  the  order  Raptora,  which,  even  including 
the  ihortot-wingBd,  have  pfoX  powen  of  Sight, 
are  ttmarkubly  enterpriiing,  live  to  a  great  age, 
are  migratory,  or  followera  upon  birda  of  paaaage, 
or  remain  iu  a  region  ao  aburMtantly  Mocked  with 
pigeuD  aud  tortle-dnve  ai  Palealine,  and  aifoiding 
auch  a  variety  of  gmund  to  hunt  their  particular 
prey — abounding  ai  it  doei  in  mountain  and  foreit, 

Co,  dnert,  marth,  river  and  aea-coaat.    We  ahall 
enumerate,  (o  lar  ai  o< 

^on.  eiclua'- 


■re  cloMil  they  nearly  reach  tba  end  of  die  Uil. 
I  On  each  tide  of  the  crooked  poiiit  of  the  bill  there 
ii  an  angle  or  pruminent  tooth,  and  from  the 
Qoatrila  ttackwaida  ■  black  (treak  paiiw  beneath 

I  the  eye  and  forma  a  patch  on  each  aide  of  the 
'  tlirout,  giving  the  bird  and  iti  congeoen  a  wlua- 
kered  anil  menacing  aipect. 

Next  we  may  place  Faleo  Arotrit  of  Sir  J,  O. 
Wilkinaon,  the  aacied  hawk  of  Egypt.  This,  if  it 
tie  not  in  reality  the  aame  a>,  or  a  mere  variety  of, 
the  Peiegriue,  ^Muld  have  retained  the  aiicient 
epitliet  of  Sifrax,  and  the  hawker*'  name  of  Sacra, 
derived  from  the  Arabic  Soar,  which  evidmtly 
appliea  to  it-  Thia  bird  hat  tlie  aame  mouatacbio 
marka,  and  from  them  the  old  name  Gemenia, 
which  in  baaa  Laliuity  indicates  whiiken,  may 
have  been  derived.  IruiumBahte  reprecentalieo* 
of  it  nccur  in  Egyptian  inmumenta,  linee,  in  the 
I  character  of  BorKat,  or  bird  of  victury,  it  ovei- 
•hadowa  kinga  and  hemea,  like  the  Curudo,  Si- 
mur^iandthe  Humma  bird  of  Eaatem  Aaia;  but 
it  ia  aljD  an  emblem  of  Re,  the  Sun,  ondnnmennia 
other  divinities ;  for  an  account  of  which  we  refer 
to  Sir  J.  O.  Wilkinaon'i  Mttimen  and  Cutlaiu  qf 
tSt  Atuimi  Bgyptma,  SuU  Serin. 

The  Bobb^,  PaJo  tuUtieeo, lino  doubt  a  second 
or  third  species  of  tacred  hawk,  having  similar 
gvmonia.  Both  tbia  bird  and  the  tractable  Her- 
lin,  Fttlco  iBtahm,  are  uaed  in  the  falconry  of  (he 
inrerior  Moelem  laudownera  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Beeidet  thcae  the  Kestril,  Faia>  t! 


191.  [Peregrine  Fslcon.] 
Falcou,  or  the  '  noble  '  birds  of  prey  used  fur 
hawking,  have  for  many  ages  been  objecta  of 
gnst  iutereat,  and  atill  continue  to  be  hinight  at 
high  price*.  They  an  consequeitly  imported  fmm 
distant  countritx,  ai  central  Alia,  Iceland,  Bar- 
bary,&c,  Tbeirloveoflibertyoftoirendenlhem 
irreclaimable  when  mee  on  tiie  wing ;  and  their 
powen  and  holdnesi,  independent  of  circumatancea, 
and  the  extent  of  range  which  tlie  long-winged  ape- 
cica  in  particular  can  take,  are  eiempliSed  by 
thdr  presence  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
Faleo  eommtaiii,  or  Petegrine  falcon,  ia  so  goie- 
rally  diffused  as  to  occur  even  in  New  Holland 
aud  SoDth  America.  At  a  type  oF  the  genus,  we 
may  aild  lliat  it  has  the  two  fbremott  quill-fiathen 
of  almiMt  equal  length,  and  thai  when  the  wings 


both  species  vi*it  these  two 


acconling 


To  the  '  noble' birds  we  may  add  the  Gerfalcon, 
Faka  gyrfalca,  which  is  one^hird  larger  than  die 
Peregruie :  it  is  imported  from  Tartary  and  aold  at 
CoDstantiuDple, Aleppo, and Damaacua.  Tbegreat 
biidt  fly  at  antelopes,  butlardi,  ctane^  &c. ;  and 
of  the  genu*  Aitur,  with  thorter  wings  than  true 
falcont,  the  Oothawk,  J^o&o  pnJufniariuj,  and  (he 
Falcon  Gentil,  Faleo  genliUi,  are  either  imported, 
or  taken  in  their  nott,  and  uted  to  fly  at  lower  and 
aquatic  game.    It  it  among  the  above  that  tba 


ttonce  tliat  tiie  Arabic  name*  ot  the  bird*  alooe  were 
kikown  to  him,  it  it  difficult  to  ataign  their  icien- 
tific  denominatioiu ;  but  the  following  ideiitifica- 
tira  it  tolerably  evident — 1.  Al-Hu*  or  Barabaa 
i*  the  Gofalcon;  3.  Al-Saphg,  the  Femgrine; 
3.  AUShahttn,  the  Doctor  himself  atsert*  to  be 
the  Falcon  Oeulil;  1.  .^tZyjpraniu,  the  Goshawk. 
One  of  the  remaining  species  is,  no  doulrt,  the  Her> 
lin;  and  the  laat,  AUBathak,  is  (he  created  Bui- 
lard,  Fidco  Bacha,  which  is  moit  abundant  iu 
Africa,  and  the  principal  enemy  of  Ihe  Shanhan 
(Hyrai).  The  smaller  and  less  poirerful  hawkt  of 
the  genus  Nitui  are  mottly  in  use  on  account  of 
(he  sport  they  aSbrd,  being  les  fatiguing,  a*  tbey 
are  employed  to  fly  at  pigeons,  partridges,  quail*, 
Fterocka,  Katta,  and  other  species  of  Ganga. 
There  are  various  other  raptorial  birds,  not  hers 
enumerated,  found  In  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt. 
We   have  at   this   moment   befuie   ut    coloured 


ith  the  commoi  lawi  of  animated 
nature,  the  Nile  cannot  be  without  a  variety  of 
ipecies  feeding  on  the  produce  of  ill  waters  and 
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iti  ▼ititoit ;  but  the  above  enumeiatioo  will  be 
found,  we  truft,  lufficient  for  our  present  pur- 
poM.— G.  H.  S. 

HAY.     [Chatzir.] 

HAZAEL  C^^iq.  vision  qfGod;  Sept 'ACd^X), 
an  officer  of  B^hadad,  king  of  Syria,  whose 
eventual  acceasion  to  the  tlirone  of  that  kingdom 
was  made  known  to  Elijah  (1  Kingt  xiz.  15); 
and  who,  when  Elisha  was  at  Damascus,  was 
sent  by  his  master,  who  was  then  ill,  to  consult 
the  prophet  respecting  his  recovery.  He  was 
Ibllowea  by  forty  camels  hearing  presents  from 
the  king.  When  Haxael  app«ired  before  the 
prophet,  he  said,  *  Thy  son  Benhadad,  king  of 
Syria,  hath  sent  me  to  thee,  saying,  Shall  I 
recover  of  this  disease!*  The  answer  was,  that 
he  miffht  certainly  recover.  *  Howbeit,'  added 
the  prophet,  *  the  Lord  hath  showed  me  that  be 
shall  surely  die.*  He  then  looked  stedfastly  at 
Hasael  till  he  became  confused :  en  which  the 
man  of  God  then  wept ;  and  when  Hasael  re- 
spectfully inquired  the  cause  of  this  outburst, 
Elisha  replied  by  describing  the  vivid  picture 
then  present  to  his  mind  of  all  the  evils  which 
the  man  now  before  him  would  inflict  upmi 
Israel.  Hasael  exclaimed,  '  But  what  I  Is  thv 
servant  a  dog  that  he  shoidd  do  this  great  thing  r 
The  prophet  explained  that  it  was  as  king  of  Syria 
he  should  do  it.  Haxael  then  returned,  and  deli- 
vered to  his  master  that  portion  of  the  prophetic 
response  which  was  intended  for  him.  But  the 
very  next  day  this  aum,  cool  and  calculating  in 
his  cruel  ambition,  took  a  thick  cloth,  and, 
having  dipped  it  in  water,  spread  it  over  the  face 
of  the  King,  who,  in  his  feebleness,  and  probably  in 
his  sleep,  was  smothered  by  its  weight,  and  died 
what  seemed  to  his  people  a  natural  death  (2  Kings 
viii.  8,  &c.)  B.C.  885.  We  are  not  to  imagine 
that  such  a  project  as  this  was  conceived  and 
executed  in  a  day,  or  that  it  was  suggested  by 
the  words  of  Elisha.  His  discomposure  at  the 
earnest  gaze  of  the  prophet,  and  other  circum- 
stances, show  that  Haxael  at  that  moment  re- 
garded Elisha  as  one  to  whom  his  secret  pur- 
poses were  known.  In  that  case,  his  cry,  '  Is  thy 
servant  a  dog,  &c.,  was  not,  as  some  suppose, 
a  cry  of  joy  at  the  first  view  of  a  throne,  but  of 
horror  at  the  idea  of  the  public  atrocities  which 
the  prophet  described.  This  was  likely  to  shock 
him  more  than  it  would  do  after  he  had  com- 
mitted his  first  crime,  and  obtained  possession  of  a 
tiut)ne  acquired  at  such  a  cost. 

The  further  information  respecting  Haxael 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  is  bmited  to  brief 
notices  of  his  wars  with  Ahaziah  and  Joash,  kings 
of  Judah,  and  with  Jehoram,  Jehu,  and  Jehoaliaz, 
kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  viii.  28 ;  ix.  14 ;  x.  32 ; 
xu.  17;  xiii.  3;  2  Cbron.  xxii.  5).  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  the  several  campaigns  and  victories 
involved  in  these  allusions,  and  spread  over  a 
reign  of  forty  years ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Hazael 
always  had  the  advantage  over  the  Hebrew 
princes.  He  devasted  their  frontiers,  rent  from 
them  all  their  territories  beyond  the  Jordan,  tra- 
▼ened  the  breadth  of  Palestine,  and  carried  his 
arms  into  the  states  of  the  Philistines ;  he  laid 
siege  to  Jerusalem,  and  only  retired  on  receiving 
^  tieasures  of  the  temple  and  the  palace.  The 
details  of  these  conquests  redeemed  to  the  very 
letter  the  appalling  predictions  of  Elisha.    This 
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able  and  socoessfu],  but  anpriDcipled  osurpv  left 
the  throne  at  his  death  to  hia  son  BrnhartsH 

HAZARMAVETH,  the  third  aoi  of  Mte 
(Gen.  X.  26),  whose  name  is  judged  to  hm  Imb 
preserved  in  the  Aimbian  prorinoe  of  HsHiisissr 
[Arabia]. 

HAZEL.     [LuTx.] 

HAZEROTH,  the  Oiiid  station  of  the  Indita 
after  leaving  Sinai,  and  eith«  four  or  five  hji 
march  tnm  that  mountain  (Num.  xi.  35 ;  xoii 
17 ;  comp.  x.  33)  [Wahdbrino]. 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.  [En-okdi.] 
HAZOR  C^Vn;  Sept 'A<n^),  a  city  nev  tk 
waters  of  lake  Merom  (Huleh),  the  seat  of  Jabis, 
a  powerful  Canaanitish  king,  as  App^Bi*  ^<" 
the  summon  sent  by  him  to  aJl  the  neighbunisf 
kings  to  assist  him  against  the  Israelites  Ht 
and  his  confederates  were^  howercr,  defeated  »d 
slain  by  Joshua,  and  the  city  burnt  to  the  groood 
(Josh.  xi.  1,  10-13;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  &.  1. 
But  by  the  tune  of  Deborah  and  Bank  t^ 
Canaanites  had  recovered  part  of  the  tarritefT 
then  lost,  had  rebuilt  Haxor,  and  were  ruled  bj  a 
king  with  the  ancient  royal  name  of  Jabin,  vbAh 
whose  power  the  Israelites  were,  in  pamafasMst 
for  their  sins,  reduced.  From  this  yoke  they  vm 
delivered  by  Deborah  and  Barak,  alter  vbkh 
Haxor  remained  in  quiet  possession  of  the  laaelitn, 
and  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  zix. 
36 ;  Judg.  iv.  2).  Haxor  was  one  of  the  tovM 
rebuilt  or  much  improved  by  Solomon  (1  Kiap 
ix.  15),  and  was  one  of  the  fortified  pUo«  ef 
GMilee  which  the  Assyrians  under  Tiglath-pilMr 
first  took  on  invading  Palestine  from  the  oonk 
(2  Kings  XV.  29).  There  is  no  modem  ooticcaf 
this  town.  Raumer,  indeed,  queries  whetber  it 
may  not  have  been  the  ancient  town  of  Nsso. 
which  King  Baldwin  IV.  passed  on  his  way  fnm 
Tiberias  to  Saphet  (Will.  Tyr.  p.  1014  V,  and  la 
reason  for  this  conjecture  is  &at  the  Vulgate  gits 
Naason  for  the  Asor  QAtr^)  of  Tohit  i.  1  (Rame, 
Palattina,  p.  126). 

HEAD.   trtCn ;  Gredc,  jrc^oX^ ;  Latin,  e^, 
Gothic,  haubith ;  Anglo-SaxoUj  heafbd ;  GenoA 
kopf.    The  root  is  k^  or  cap,  denoting  that  w)ud 
holds :  thus  the  head  etymologically  signifio  tk 
contemner,  the  name  desmbing  the  function.  ^ 
as  the  head  is  the  topmost  part  of  the  buiDti 
body,  it  came  derivatively  to  signify  that  ^M^ 
is  highest,  chief  {ehef  in  French,  from  the  mm 
kep  or  cap),  the  highest  in  position  locally  boof 
regarded  as  highest  in  office,  rank,  or  dignitj: 
whence,  as  the  head  is  the  centre  of  the  dotom 
system,  holds  the  brain,  and  stands  above  sfl  tbe 
other  parts,  Plato  regarded  it  as  die  seat  of  tk 
deathless  soul ;  and  it  has  generally  been  cv 
sidered  as  the  abode  of  the  intdlect  or  intelligaKx 
by  which  man  is  enlightened  and  his  walk  in  lift 
directed ;  while  the  haut,  or  the  parts  placed  Mt 
it,  have  been  accounted  the  place  where  the  sftc> 
tions  lie  (Gen.  ui.  15 ;  Ps.  ui.  3;  Ecdes.  ii.  Hi- 
The  head  and  the  heart  are  sometimes  tska  fir 
the  entire  penon  ris.  i.  5>     Even  the  bead  tkm, 
as  being  the  chier  member,  frequently  itsods  (a 
tbe  man  (Prov.  x.  6>    The  head  also  ckw^ 
sovereignty  (1  Cor.  xL  3).  Covering  tibe  heed, «« 
cutting  off  the  hair,  were  signs  of  moaminf  av 
tokens  of  distress,  which  were  enhanced  by  tliro** 
ing  ashes  on  the  head,  together  with  nc^ 
(Amotviu.  10;  Job  L20;   JjBW.x^i;  ^^^ 
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idv.  1 ;  2  Sam.  xiiL  10 ;  Esther  iy.  I) ;  while 
anointing  the  head  was  ]naotised  on  festive  oc- 
casion%  and  c<msidered  an  emblem  c^  felicity 
(Eccles.  is.  8 ;  Ps.  zziii.  5 ;  Luke  rii.  46).  It  was 
osoal  to  swear  by  the  head  (Matt  v.  36). 


83S.    1.  BthlopUn;  2.  Monffolian;  8.  Caaculan; 
4.  Malay;  6.  American. 

The  general  character  of  the  human  head  is 
such  as  to  establish  the  identity  of  the  human 
race,  and  to  distinguish  man  from  every  other 
aninaal.  At  the  same  time  diflerent  families  of 
mankind  are  marked  by  peculiarities  of  construc- 
tion in  the  head,  whicl^  though  in  individual 
cases,  and  when  extremes  are  compared  together, 
they  run  one  into  the  other  to  the  entire  loss  of 
distinctive  lines,  yet  are  in  the  general  broadly 
contrasted  one  with  the  other.  These  peculiarities 
in  the  structure  of  the  skull  give  rise  to  and  are 
connected  with  other  peculiarities  of  feature  and 
general  contour  of  face.  In  the  union  of  cranial 
peculiarities  with  those  of  the  face  certain  clear 
marks  are  presented,  by  which  physiologists  have 
been  able  to  range  the  individuals  of  our  race 
into  a  few  great  classes,  and  in  so  doing  to  afford 
an  unintentional  corroboration  of  the  information 
which  the  Scriptures  afford  regarding  the  origin 
and  dispersion  of  mankind.  Camper,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  cleap-minded  physicians  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  the  credit  of  being  the  first 
who  drew  attention  to  the  classification  of  the 
human  features,  and  endeavoured,  by  means  of 
what  he  termed  the  focial  angle,  to  furnish  a 
method  for  distinguishing  different  nations  and 
races  of  men,  which,  being  himself  an  eminent 
limner,  he  designed  for  application  chiefly  in  the 
art  of  drawing,  and  which,  though  far  from  pro- 
ducing strictly  definite  and  scientific  results,  yet 
afibrds  views  that  are  not  without  interest,  and 
approximations  that  at  least  prepared  the  way 
ior  something  better  (see  a  collection  of  Camper's 
pieces  entitled  (Evmrea  qui  ontpour  Olgfet  VHU- 


Unre  NatureUey  la  PhyaioloQiey  et  FAnatomie 
compar^e,  Paris,  1803).  It  is,  however,  to  the 
celebrated  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  whose  merits  in  the 
entire  sphere  of  natural  history  are  so  transcend- 
ent, that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  accurate 
and  satisfactory  classifications  in  regard  to  cranial 
structure  which  now  prevail.  Ciunper  had  ob- 
served that  the  breadth  of  the  head  differs  in 
different  nations ;  that  the  heads  of  Asiatics  (the 
Kalmucs)  have  the  greatest  breadth ;  that  those 
of  Europeans  have  a  middle  degree  of  breadth ; 
and  that  the  skulls  of  the  African  negroes  are  the 
narrowest  of  all.  This  circumstance  was  by 
Blumenbach  made  the  foundation  of  his  arrange- 
ment and  description  of  skulls.  By  comparing 
different  forms  d  the  htmian  cranium  together, 
that  eminent  physiologist  was  led  to  recognise 
three  great  types  to  which  all  others  could  be 
referred — the  Caucasian,  Mongolian  and  Ethi- 
opic.  These  three  differ  more  widely  from  each 
other  than  any  other  that  can  be  found ;  but  to 
these  three  Blumenbach,  in  his  classification  of 
skulls,  and  of  the  races  of  men  to  which  they 
belong,  added  two  others,  in  many  respects  inters 
mediate  between  the  three  forms  already  men- 
tioned. In  this  way  five  classes  are  established, 
corresponding  wi^  five  great  families.  1.  The 
Caucasian  family,  comprising  the  natiras  of  Eu- 
rope^ some  ot  the  Western  Asiatics,  &c.,  have  the 
h^ul  of  the  most  symmetrical  shape,  almost  round, 
the  forehead  of  moderate  extent,  the  cheek  bones 
rather  narrow,  without  any  projection,  but  a  di- 
rection downwards  from  me  molar  process  of  the 
frontal  bone;  the  alveolar  edge  well  rounded; 
the  front  teeth  of  each  jaw  placed  nerpendicu- 
larly;  the  face  of  oval  shape,  straignt,  features 
moderatelv  prominent;  forehead  arched;  nose 
narrow,  slightly  arched ;  mouth  small ;  chin  full 
and  round.  2.  The  second  is  the  Mongolian 
variety.  3.  Ethiopian.  4.  Malay  and  South  Sea 
Islanders.  5.  American.  The  description  of  their 
peculiarities  may  be  found  in  Prichard*s  Re* 
iearches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Man,  2nd 
edit.  vol.  i.  p.  1 67,  sq.  The  reader  may  also  consult 
Lawrence's  Lectures  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Man;  J.  MuUer^s  Handbuch  der  Physiologic, 
But  the  most  recent,  if  not  the  best,  work  on  the 
subject  before  us  is  Prichard's  Natural  History 
of  Man,  1843;  a  work  which  comprises  and 
reviews,  in  the  spirit  of  a  sound  philosophy,  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  written  and  discovered  on 
the  origin,  physical  structure^  and  propagation 
over  the  eaith  of  the  race  of  man.  In  this  in- 
valuable work  full  details  may  be  found  of  the 
methods  of  studying  the  human  head  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  and  of  some  others,  not  less  interest- 
ing in  themselves,  nor  less  valuable  in  their  re- 
sults (see  particularly  p.  116,  sq.). — J.  R.  B. 

HEART.  All  the  phrases,  more  or  less  meta- 
phorical, in  which  diis  word  occurs,  are  rendered 
mtelligible,  without  detailed  examples,  when  we 
are  told  that  the  heart  was,  among  the  Hebrews, 
regarded  poetically  not  only  as  the  seat  of  the  pas- 
sions and  emotions,  as  of  love,  pleasure,  and  grief, 
but  also  of  the  intellectual  faculties — the  mind, 
the  understanding.  In  the  original  Scriptures,  as 
well  as  in  the  English  and  other  translations,  the 
word  '  heart,*  therefore,  constantly  occurs  where 
*  mind  *  is  to  be  understood,  and  would  be  used 
by  a  modem  English  writer.  We  say  modem, 
because  the  ancient  usage  of  the  English  word 
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*  beait^  wai  more  coii£ninab1e  dian  Ihe  present  to 
that  of  the  Hebrews. 

HEATH.     [Oror.] 

HEAVEN,  the  state  and  place  of  blessedness 
in  the  life  to  come. 

Of  the  nature  of  this  blessedness  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  we  should  form  any  adequate  concep- 
tion, and,  consequently,  that  any  precise  informar 
tion  respecting  it  should  be  given  to  us.  Man,  in- 
deed, usually  conceives  the  joys  of  heaven  to  be  tiie 
same  as,  or,  at  least,  to  resemble  the  pleasures  of 
this  world ;  and  each  one  hopes  to  obtam  with  cer- 
tainty and  to  enjoy  in  full  measure,  beyond  the 
grave,  that  which  he  holds  most  dear  upon  earth 
-^those  fiivourite  employments  or  particular  de- 
lights which  he  ardently  longs  for  here,  but  which 
be  can  seldom  or  never  enjoy  in  this  world,  or  in 
the  enjoyment  of  which  he  is  never  fully  sads- 
6ed.  But  one  who  reflects  soberly  on  the  subject, 
will  readily  see  that  the  happiness  of  heaven  must 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  earthly  happiness. 
In  this  world  the  highest  pleasures  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable  satiate  by  their  continuance,  and 
toon  lose  the  power  of  giving  positive  enjoyment. 
This  alone  is  sufficient  to  ihow  that  the  bliss  of 
the  future  world  must  be  of  an  entirely  different 
kind  from  what  is  called  earthly  joy  and  happi* 
ness,  if  we  are  to  be  there  truly  happy,  and  happy 
for  ever.  But  since  we  can  have  no  distmct 
conception  of  those  joys  which  never  have  been 
and  never  will  be  experienced  by  us  here  in  their 
lull  extent,  we  have  of  course  no  words  in  human 
language  to  express  them,  ai^  cannot  therefore 
expect  any  clear  description  of  them  even  iu  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Hence  the  Bible  describes  this 
happiness  sometimes  in  general  terms,  designating 
its  greatness  (as  in  Rom.  viiL  18-23;  3  Cor. 
iv.  17,  18);  and  sometimes  by  various  figurative 
images  and  modes  of  speech,  borrowed  from 
everything  which  we  know  to  be  attractive  and 
desirable. 

The  greater  part  of  tfiese  images  were  already 
common  among  the  Jewish  contemporaries  of 
Christ;  but  Christ  and  his  apostles  employed 
them  in  a  purer  sense  than  the  great  multitude  of 
the  Jews.  The  Orientals  are  rich  in  such  figures. 
They  were  employed  by  Mohammed,  who  carried 
them,  as  his  manner  was,  to  an  extravagant 
excess,  but  who  at  the  same  time  said  expressly 
that  they  were  mere  figures,  although  many  of  his 
followers  afterwards  understood  them  literally,  as 
has  been  often  done  in_  a  similar  way  by  many 
Christians. 

The  following  are  the  principal  terms,  both 
literal  and  figurative,  which  are  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  the  conditicm  of  fVituie  bt^piness. 

Among  the  UUral  appellations  we  find  (mil, 
M  aUiytos,  which,  according  to  Hebrew  usage, 
signify  *  a  happy  life,'  or  *  eternal  well-being,* 
and  are  the  words  rendered  <  life,*  *  eternal  life,' 
and  *  life  everlasting,'  in  the  Auth.  Version  (a.  g. 
Matt  vii.  14 ;  xix.  16,  29;  xxv.  46) :  diifa,  <^a 
TO0  9wu,  *  gk)ry,'  «  the  glory  of  God'  (Rom.  ii. 
7,  10;  V.  2);  and  ^Ip^tni,  'peace'  (Rom.  ii.  10). 
Also  Mviw  fidpos  96^iiSt  *  an  eternal  weight  of 
glory'  (2  Cor.  iv.  17);  and  cwnipia,  wrtipU 
Mptosj  'salvation,'  'eternal  salvation'  (Heb. 
V.  9),  &c. 

Among  the/iguratiee  representations,  we  may 
place  the  word 'heaven' itself.  The  abode  of  de- 
parted s(nrits,  to  us  who  live  upon  the  earth,  and 


HEAVEN. 

while  we  remain  here,  is  invisible  and  inaccnsiUe, 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  viable  world,  sad 
entirely  separated  from  it  There  they  live  ia 
the  highest  well-being,  and  in  a  nearer  conueetim 
with  God  and  Christ  than  here  bdow.  TVii 
place  and  state  cannot  be  designated  by  any  bsr 
fit  and  brief  expression  than  that  which  n  (caai 
in  almost  every  language,  namely,  *  heaven,'— i 
word  in  its  primary  and  material  signifi<at») 
denoting  the  region  of  the  skies,  or  the  rislik 
heavens.  Tliis  word,  in  Hebrew  D^t3E^  tkam^ 
mayim,  in  Greek  obpavis^  is  therefore  frequeoth 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  It  u  thoe  ika 
the  highest  sanctuary  or  temple  of  Ged  > 
situated,  ».  e,  it  is  there  that  the  omnipreseDl  Gotf 
most  gloriously  reveals  himself.  This,  too^  ii  tk 
abode  of  God's  highest  spiritual  creation.  Thitfaff 
Christ  was  transported  :  he  calla  it  the  hooK  of 
his  Father,  and  says  that  he  has  therein  prqand 
an  abode  for  his  followers  (Johu  xiv.  2). 

This  place,  this  '  heaven,'  waa  never  eaaoexd 
of  in  ancient  times,  as  it  haa  been  by  snv 
modem  writers,  as  a  particular  planet  or  w«rR 
but  as  the  wide  expanse  of  heaven,  high  shue 
the  atmosphere,  or  starry  heavens ;  hence  it  a 
sometimes  called  the  third  heaven,  as  beiif 
neither  the  atmosphere  nor  the  atmrry  beavns- 

Another  figurative  name  is  '  Paradise,*  tika 
from  the  abode  of  our  first  parents  in  their  iMe<tf 
innocence,  and  transferred  to  the  abode  of  tk 
blessed  (Luke  xxiii.  43 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Ser.u. 
7 ;  xxii.  2). 

Again,  this  place  is  called  '  the  hestaJ? 
Jerusalem'  (GaL  iv.  26  ;  Heb.  xii.  22 ;  Rev.  iii 
12),  because  the  earthly  Jeniaalem  was  iat  cuital 
city  of  the  Jews,  the  royal  residence^  ancl  ike 
seat  of  divine  worship ;  the  '  kingdom  erf*  hesRs' 
(Matt.  xxv.  1 ;  Jaa.  ii.  5) ;  the  '  heavenly  kior 
dom'  (2  Tim.  iv.  18);  the  'eternal  kingdiai 
(2  Pet  i.  ll>  It  is  also  called  an  'dooil 
inheritance'  (1  Pet  i  4;  Heb.  iz.  15),  mam 
the  possesrion  and  fiill  enjoyment  of  happiBea 
typified  by  the  residence  of  the  ancient  Hcbw 
in  Palestine.  The  blessed  are  aaid  'tosild««i 
at  table  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  tfait 
is,  to  be  a  sharer  with  die  saints  of  old  in  tbe  |^ 
of  salvation ;  '  to  be  in  Abraham's  bosom*  (I^ 
xvi.  22;  liatt.  viii.  11),  that  is»  to  sit  near  tf 
next  to  Abraham  [BoaoMl ; '  to  leign  with  dvitf 
(2Tim.ii.  1 1 ),  t.  e.  to  be aistingiiiued,  bonann^ 
and  happy  as  he  is — to  enjoy  regal  felieitiei;  ^ 
enjoy«aSabbadi,'or  'test' (Heb.  iv.  10,11),  in- 
dicating the  ha|Hiiness  of  pious  Chrutiani^ietA  ■ 
this  life  and  in  the  life  to  come. 

All  that  we  can  with  certainty  know  or  iafir 
from  Scripture  or  reaaon  respecting  the  Mes^bfli 
of  the  life  to  come,  may  be  armnged  uadw  Ac 
following  particulars: — 1.  We  i&all  bewafta 
be  entirely  freed  from  the  aofiRerings  and  ^ 
veraitiea  of  thia  life.  2.  Our  future  llatHw* 
will  involve  a  oontinuanoe  of  the  real  ha{f*" 
of  this  life. 

L  The  entire  exemption  from  aoffiBring  and  j^ 
that  cauaea  auffering  here^  ia  expressed  ia  tbe 
Scripture  by  words  which  denote  rest,  repo^  i** 
fresmnent,  after  performing  labour  and  cndsjaf 
affliction.  But  all  the  terma  which  aie  OBlJfT*!' 
to  expreaa  thia  eondition»  define  (in  the  ^^V*^ 
the  promiaed  '  reat,'  as  rest  after  labour,  as>^ 
exemption  from  toil  and  grief;  and  noc  tb»  »■ 
aence  of  employmei^  not  inactivity  or  iadeifftf 
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(%  The».  i.  7 ;  Ueb.  iv, »,  1 1 ;  R^.  riv.  13 ;  comp. 
vii.  17). 

This  deliTerance  firom  the  erili  of  our  preient 
life  iDcludes — 

I.  Deliverance  ftt>m  this  earthly  body,  the 
•eat  of  the  lower  principles  of  our  nature  and  of 
our  sinful  corruption,  and  the  eource  of  to  many 
eviU  and  lufferingf  (2  Cor.  vi.  1.  2;   1  Cor. 

•••lex  •*>  r  r 

XVI  u.  15). 

3.  Entire  separation  from  the  society  of  wicked 
and  evil-dispoeed  persons,  wbo^  in  various  ways, 
injure  the  righteous  man  and  embitter  his  life 
on  earth  (3  Tim.  iv.  18).  It  is  hence  accounted 
a  part  of  the  felicity  even  of  Christ  himself  in 
hekven  to  be  <  separate  from  sinneis  *  (Heb.  vil. 
36). 

3.  Upon  this  earth  everything  is  inconstant, 
and  subject  to  perpetual  change;  and  nothing  is 
capable  of  completely  satisfying  our  expectations 
and  desires.  But  in  the  world  to  come  it  will 
be  diflerent.  The  bliss  of  the  saints  will  continue 
without  interruption  or  change,  without  fear  of 
termination,  and  without  satiety  (Luke  xx.  36 ; 
3  Cor.  iv.  16,  18;  1  Pet  i.  4;  v.  10;  I  John 
iii.  3,  sq.). 

II.  Besides  being  exempt  ftom  all  earthly 
trials,  and  having  a  continuance  of  that  happiness 
which  we  had  begun  to  enjoy  even  here,  we  have 
good  reason  to  expect  hereafter  other  rewards  and 
joys,  which  stand  in  no  natural  or  necessary  con- 
nection with  the  present  lifb.  For  our  entire 
felicity  would  be  extremely  defective  and  scanty, 
were  it  to  be  confined  merely  to  that  which  we 
carry  with  us  from  the  present  world,  to  that 
peace  and  joy  of  soul  which  result  from  reflecting 
on  what  we  may  have  done  which  is  good  and 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God ;  since  even  the  best 
man  will  always  discover  great  imperfections  iu 
all  that  he  has  done.  Our  felicity  would  also  be 
incomplete  were  we  compelled  to  stop  short  with 
that  meagre  and  elementary  knowledge  which  we 
take  with  us  fhnn  this  world, — that  knowledge  so 
broken  up  into  fragments,  and  yielding  so  little 
frait,  ana  which,  poor  as  it  is^  many  good  men, 
from  lack  of  opportunity,  and  without  any  &u]t 
on  their  part,  never  here  acquire.  Besides  the 
natural  rewards  of  goodness,  there  must,  therefore, 
be  others,  which  are  posittoe,  and  dependent  on 
the  will  of  the  Supreme  Legislator. 

On  this  point  almost  all  philosophers  are,  for 
the  above  reasons,  agreed— even  those  who  will 
admit  of  no  potiHve  puntakmetUi  in  the  world  to 
come.  But  for  want  of  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  things  in  the  future  world,  we  can 
say  nothing  definite  and  certain  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  positive  rewards.  In  the  doctrine  of  tiie 
New  Testament,  however,  positive  rewards  are 
considered  most  obviously  as  bdooging  to  our 
future  felicity,  and  as  constituting  a  principal 
part  of  it.  For  it  always  represents  the  joys  of 
heaven  as  resulting  strictly  from  the  favour  of 
Godf  and  as  being  undeserved  by  those  on  whom 
they  are  bestowed.  Hence  there  must  be  some- 
thing more  added  to  the  natural  good  consequences 
of  oor  actions,  sometiiing  which  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  the  necessary  and  natural  consequences 
of  the  good  actions  we  may  have  hera  per- 
formed. But,  on  this  subject,  we  know  nothing 
nwre  in  general  than  this,  that  God  will  so  ap- 
point and  order  our  circumstances,  and  make 
such  anaugements,  that  the  principal  faculties 
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of  our  souls— reason  ahd  afRsction,  will  be  height- 
ened aud  developed,  so  that  we  shall  continually 
obtain  more  pure  and  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  and  make  continual  advances  in  holiness. 

The  following  remarks  may  be  of  some  use 
in  illustrating  this  subject  :^- 

(1).  In  this  life  God  has  Tery  wisely  allotted 
various  capacities,  powers,  and  tidents,  in  different 
ways  and  degrees,  to  different  men,  according  to 
the  various  ends  for  which  he  designs  them,  and 
the  business  on  which  he  employs  them.  Now 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  God 
will  abolish  this  variety  in  the  future  world ;  it 
will  rather  continue  there  in  all  its  extent  We 
must  suppos^  then,  that  there  will  be,  even  in  the 
heavenly  world,  a  diversity  of  tastes,  of  labour^ 
and  of  employments,  and  that  to  one  person  this^ 
to  another  that  field,  in  the  boundless  kingdom  of 
truth  and  of  nsefbl  occupation,  will  be  assigned 
fur  his  cultivation,  according  to  his  peculiar 
powers,  qualifications,  and  tastes.  A  presenti- 
ment of  this  truth  is  contained  in  the  idea,  which 
was  widely  diffused  throughout  the  ancient  world, 
Tix.,  that  the  manes  will  continue  to  prosecutes  in 
the  future  life^  the  employments  to  which  they  had 
been  here  accustomed.  At  least  such  arrange- 
ments will  doubtless  be  made  bv  God  in  the 
future  life,  that  each  individual  will  there  deve- 
lope  more  and  more  the  germs  implanted  within 
him  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator ;  and  will  be  able, 
more  fully  than  he  ever  could  do  here,  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  his  intellectual  nature,  and  thus  to 
make  continual  progress  in  the  knowledge  oi 
everytiiing  worthy  of  being  known,  of  which  he 
could  only  learn  the  simpleit  elements  in  this 
world ;  and  he  will  be  able  to  do  this  in  such  a 
way  that  the  increase  of  knowledge  will  not  be 
detrimental  to  piety,  as  it  oflen  proves  on  earth, 
but  rather  promotive  of  it  To  the  sincere  and 
ardent  searcher  after  truth  it  is  a  rejoicing  and 
consoling  thought  that  he  will  be  able  hereafter 
to  perfect  that  knowledge  which  here  has  so  many 
deficiencies  (I  Cor.  xiii.  9). 

But  there  is  danger  of  going  too  far  on  this 
point,  and  of  falling  into  strange  misconceptions. 
Various  as  the  tastes  and  wants  of  men  m  the 
future  world  will  doubtless  be,  they  will  still 
be  in  many  respects  different  from  what  they  are 
here;  because  me  whole  sohere  of  action,  and  the 
objects  by  which  we  shaU  there  be  surrounded, 
will  be  different  We  shall  there  have  a  changed 
and  more  perfect  body,  and  by  this  single  circum- 
stance shMl  be  freed  at  once  from  many  of  the 
wants  and  inclinations  which  have  their  seat  in 
the  earthly  body.  And  this  will  also  contribute 
much  to  rectify,  enlarge,  and  perfect  our  know- 
ledge. Biany  things  which  seem  to  us  very  im- 
portant and  essential  during  this  oor  state  of  in- 
fancy upon  earth,  will  heroiter  doubtless  aiipear 
in  a  diflerent  light :  we  shall  look  upon  them  as 
trifles  and  children*s  pJay,  and  employ  ourselves 
in  more  important  occupations,  the  utility  and 
interest  of  which  we  may  have  never  before 
imagined. 

Some  theologians  have  supposed  that  the  saints 
in  heaven  may  be  taught  by  immediate  divme 
reveUUione  (lumen  glonn) ;  especially  those  who 
may  enter  the  abodes  of  the  blessed  without  know- 
ledge, or  with  only  a  small  measure  of  it ;  e.  g, 
children  and  others  who  have  died  in  ignorance, 
for  which  they  themselves  were  not  to  blame« 
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On  this  subject  nothiiiff  is  definitely  taught  in 
the  Scriptiues;  but  hottk  Scripture  and  reason 
warrant  us  in  believing  that  provision  will  be 
made  for  all  such  persons  in  the  world  to  come. 
A  principal  part  of  our  future  happiness  will  eon- 
sis^  according  to  the  Christian  doctrine,  in  the 
enlarging  and  correcting  of  our  knowl^ge  re- 
spec^ig  God,  his  nature,  attributes,  and  works, 
and  in  the  salutary  application  of  ttus  knowledge 
to  our  own  moral  benefit,  to  the  increase  of  our 
fitith,  lore,  and  obedience.  There  has  been  some 
controversy  among  theologians  with  regard  to  the 
vision  of  God  (vuio  Dei  intuitiva,  sennftva, 
beaiiJieafCon^frehermva).  The  question  is,  whether 
the  saints  will  hereafter  behold  God  with  the  eyes 
of  the  mind,  t.  e.  merely  know  him  with  the 
understanding. 

But  in  the  Scriptures  God  is  always  repre- 
sented as  a  being  invisible  by  the  bodily  eye 
(d^pctrof),  as,  ind^d,  every  spirit  is.  The  texts 
of  Scripture  which  speak  of  seeing  Ood  have  been 
misimderstood :  tiiey  signify,  sometimes,^ more 
ditUnct  knowledge  of  God,  as  we  speak  of  know- 
ing by  seeing,  of  seeing  with  the  eyes  of  the  mind 
(John  i.  18 ;  1  John  iii.  3 ;  iv.  12;  comii.  v.  30 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  16) ;  and  Paul  uses  fi\^€t^  and  ytn^ 
VMUf  as  synonymous  (1  Cor.  ziii.  13,  13;  comp. 
V.  10).  Again,  they  exnress  the  idea  of  felicity, 
the  enjoyment  of  God's  mvour,  the  being  thought 
worthy  of  bis  friendship,  &c.  Still  more  f^ 
quentiy  are  both  of  these  meanings  comprehended 
under  the  phrase  to  Bee  Ood,  Tht  image  is  taken 
from  Oriental  princes,  to  see  whose  fiice,  and  to 
be  in  whose  presence,  was  esteemed  a  great 
fevour  (Matt  v.  8. ;  Heb.  vii.  14).  «  WiUiout 
holiness,  oMitU  tf^ercu  t}»  K^piop,'  The  opposite 
of  this  is  to  be  removed  from  God  and  from  his 
face. 

But  Christ  is  always  represented  as  one  who 
will  be  per$onaily  viiible  to  us,  and  whose  per- 
sonal, familiar  intercourse  and  guidance  we  shall 
enjoy.  Herein  Christ  himself  places  a  chief  part 
of  the  joy  of  the  saints  (John  xiv.  xvii,,  &c.) ; 
and  the  apostles  often  describe  the  blessedness 
of  the  pious  by  the  phrase  bein^  with  Christ, 
To  his  guidance  has  God  entruiied  the  human 
race,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  And  Paul  says 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6),  we  see  *  the  brightness  of  the  divine 
glory  in  the  fiu^e  of  Christ,*  he  is  <  the  visible  re- 
presentative of  the  invisible  God'  (Col.  i.  16). 
According  to  the  rqiresentation  containcNl  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  the  saints  will  dwell  together  in 
the  future  world,  and  form,  as  it  were,  a  kmgdom 
or  state  of  God  (Luke  xvi. ;  xx.  88 ;  Rom.  viii. 
10 ;  Rev.  vii.  9 ;  Heb.  xii.  32).  They  wiU  there 
partake  of  a  common  felicity.  Their  enjoyment 
will  doubtless  be  very  much  heightened  by  fnend- 
ship,  and  by  their  confiding  intercourse  with  each 
other.  We  must,  however,  separate  all  earthly 
imperfections  from  our  conceptions  of  this  hea- 
venly society.  But  that  we  shall  there  recognise 
our  former  friends,  and  shall  be  again  associated 
with  them,  was  uniformly  believed  by  all  an- 
tiquity. And  when  we  call  to  mind  the  afleo- 
tumate  manner  in  which  Christ  soothed  his  dis- 
ciples by  the  assurance  that  they  should  hereafter 
see  him  again,  should  be  with  him,  and  enjoy 
I«*»al  intercourse  and  friendship  with  him,  m 
that  place  to  which  he  was  going  (John  xiv.  3; 

^Jt  ^i^t*;'-  ^^  '^^  "*y  Ka^«  j«»t  grounds 
for  this  belief.    Paul  indeed  says  «cpressly  that 
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we  shall  be  with  Christy  in  eompany  wilk  on 
friends  who  died  befme  us  (S^  «ir  tkrm, 
I  Thess.  iv.  17) ;  and  this  presu^iposes  tfast  w 
shall  recognise  them,  and  have  intetoouse  vA 
them,  as  with  Christ  himself. 

I,  HEBER  (y^*  one  qf  the  other  tide:  Si^ 

*E0ep  aMid^Efi^p),  son  of  Salah,  who  becaae  tk 
father  of  Peleg  at  the  age  of  34  years,  and  &d 
at  the  age  cmT  464  (Gen.  x.  34 ;  xi.  14;  1  Qtm, 
i.  35).  His  name  occurs  in  the  genselcgj  tf 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  35).  There  U  noUiing  teem 
stitute  Heber  a  historical  personage ;  bat  thoe  ii 
a  degree  of  interest  coimected  with  him  fian  tk 
notion,  which  the  Jews  tfaemselTCi  entertain,  tki 
the  name  of  Hebrews,  i^lied  to  them,  vai  4- 
rived  from  this  alleged  ancestor  of  Ahrahsa 
No  historical  ground  appears  why  this  mm 
should  be  derived  from  him  rather  than  fea 
any  other  personage  that  occurs  in  the  catelogot 
of  Shem*s  descendants ;  but  there  are  so  Boei 
stronger  objections  to  every  other  hypothesis,  tba 
this  peihaps  is  still  the  most  probable  of  mj 
which  have  yet  been  started. 

3.  HEBER  (n^n  ;  Sept.  Xa0^\  a  discsaks 
of  Hobab,  son  of  Jethro,  and  bsotfacr  of  the  v% 
of  Moses.  His  wile  was  the  JacJ  who  ilew  Ssbi, 
and  he  is  called  Heber  the  Kenite  (Jodg.  iv.  11 
17 ;  T.  34),  which  seems  to  have  been  a  oaoie  fa 
the  whole  fkmily  (Judg.  i.  16).  Helicr  appesati 
have  lived  separate  froni  the  rest  of  the  JLcmH 
leading  a  patriarchal  life^  amid  his  tento  mi 
flocks.  He  must  have  been  a  person  of  soss 
conseauence,  firom  its  being  stated  that  there  «« 

teace  between  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  mM 
ing  Jabin.  At  the  time  the  history  brmp  his 
under  our  notice  his  camp  was  in  the  pivmd 
Zaanaim,  near  Kedesh  m  Napbtali  t^Aiti 
KknitxsI. 

HEBREW  LANGUAGE.    The  Hebrew  hfr 
guage  is  that  which  was  the  natiooal  idisa  d 
those  descendants  of  'Eber  which  received  tb 
distinctive  name  of  the  People  of  Israel,  and,  ■ 
such,  was  that  in  which  all  the  books  of  the  OU 
Testament  (with  the  exception  of  the  fewChsMv 
passages  occurring  in  those  after  the  Babylosia 
captivity)  were  originally  composed.    It  beksfi 
to  the  Semitic,  or,  as  it  is  more  ausupiistdj 
called,  the  Syro-Aiatnan  fiunily  of  Ungoegv; 
and  it  occupies  a  central  point  amidst  all  tbf 
branches  of  this  family,  as  well  with  leftieoeefc 
the  geographical  position  of  the  coontry  in  vkiek 
it  prevailecl,  as  with  reference  to  the  dcgifc  d 
development  to  which  it  attained.     In  poiat  d 
antiquity,  howerer,  it  is  the  oldest  form  ot  ham 
speech  known  to  us,  and,  from  the  eariy  cirili- 
sation,  as  well  as  frtnn  tbs  religious  advanlsf* 
of  the  Hebrews,  has  preserved  to  as  the  oklert  ui 
purest  form  of  the  Syro-Arabian  language* 

If  we  except  the  terms  '  lip  of  Gsasss' 
(tP39  rab)  in  Isa.  xix.  18— when  the  didi* 
is  of  an  elevated  character,  and  is  so  frr  as  cri- 
dence  that  this  designatioo  was  the  one  cammcdj 
emplojred — the  only  name  by  which  the  Hsbi^ 
language  is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testsift  ii 
*  Jewish'  (nnin\  used  adverbially,  JmhieA,  is 
Jeufiih,  3  Kings  xviii.  36, 38 ;  Isa.  xxxvi  11,  l^'t 

*  It  may  suffice  here  to  refior  geoeally  ti 
Ewalds  Hebrew  Orammar,  $}  1-18,  M5>1^ 
where  the  whole  subject  of  this  artick  is  ttetttdm. 
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2  ChroEL  xxxii.  18*1  where  the  feminine  may 
be  explained  at  an  aoetiact  of  the  lait  fonnation, 
according  to  Ewald't  Htbr.  Gram.  §}  344,  457, 

or  at  referring  to  the  usual  gender  of  {1t^  under- 
•tood.  In  a  strict  sense,  however, '  Jewish  *  de- 
notes the  idiom  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  which 
became  the  predominant  one  after  the  deportation 
of  the  ten  tribes.  It  is  in  the  Greek  writings  of 
the  later  Jews  that  *  Hebrew  *  is  fint  implied  to 
the  language,  as  in  the  ififioUrrl  of  the  prologue 
to  Ecclesiasticus,  and  in  the  ykwrara  r»y'E$paUtv 
of  Joeephus.  (The  ifipeds  9taX4icros  of  the  New 
Testament  is  used  in  contrndistinction  to  die 
idiom  of  the  Hellenist  Jews,  and  does  not  mean 
the  ancient  Hebrew  language,  but  the  then  rer- 
naeular  Aramaic  dialect  of  Palestine.)  Oiu 
title  to  use  the  designation  Hebrew  language  is, 
therefore,  founded  oa  the  fact  that  the  nation 
which  spoke  this  idiom  was  properly  distinguished 
by  the  ethnographical  name  of  Hebrewi. 

The  appellation  Hebrewe  may,  indeed,  origin- 
ally have  embraced  more  tribes  than  the  Israel- 
ites, as  it  appears  from  Genesis  (x.  21,  25)  that 
the  descendants  of  loqtan  had  some  claim  to  it 
Nevertlieleis,   it  was  soon  appropriated  to  the 
Israelites  as  their  distinctive  name  as  a  nation  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  and  (after 
giving  place,  in  the  intervening  centuries,  to  that 
oi  Imelf  and,  subsequently  to  the  deportation  of 
the  ten  tribes,  to  that  of  Jewi)  was  at  length  re- 
vived not  long  before  the  Christian  era — when, 
however,  it  also  served  to  distinguish  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  from  the  Hellenist  Jews — and  passed 
over,  together  with  that  of  Jews,  to  the  classical 
writers.    As  for  the  origin  of  the  name,  there  are 
two  theories  n)esides  that  which  makes  it  a  patro- 
nymic from  Eber),  one  of  which,  by  deriving 
^ibrt  from  the  verb  Ssy,  to  pate  over^  assumes  the 
name  to  have  been  assigned  to  Abraham  by  the 
Canaanites,  in  consequence  of  his  having  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  so  that  the  word  means  transitor ; 
while  the  other  assumes  that,  as  Mesopotamia  is 
called  the  country  beyond  the  river  (in^H  *13yt 
Jos.  xxiT.  2),  *ibri  is  derived  from  the  preposition 
*13y  in  that  combination,  so  that  the  word  should 
mean  trantjhivialie,  one  of  the  people  who  dwell 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.    Ir  the  fact  that  the 
Sept.  translators  have  rendered  <  the  Hebrew,*  in 
Qm,  xiv.  13,  by  6  wcpctnyf,  and  Aquila  by  6  wf- 
(Kihris  (from  w^>afir, '  the  country  over  the  water  ;* 
ct  Joseph.  De  Bell,  Jud.  ii.  20.  4)  may  not  prove 
that  both  these  opinions  existed  at  the  date  of  those 
veisioDs,  yet  they  establish  the  existence  of  one  of 
them.     However  distinct  these  views  may  be, 
they  have    frequently   been    confounded ;    but 
many  early  Christian  writers,  such  as  (>rigen 
and  Jerome,  &voured  the  former  theory,  viz.  that 
^ibri  is   derived   from    the   verb.     The    latter 
appears  to  have  been  virtually  held  by  Dio- 
dorus  TarKnsis,  whose  words  are :  wcpdtnyy  ica\f  i 
rW  *A0piifi  inraif^  it^pay  Micovrra  rov  'lopSdb'ov 
(see  the  note  of  Flam.  Nobilius  ad  loe,  in  Walton's 
£t&/.  Polyglot,  tom.  vi.) ;  and  expressly  by  Chry- 

*  The  passage  in  Neh.  xiii.  24  is  not  included 
here,  because^  as  will  be  seen  below,  it  is  a  dis- 
puted point  at  what  time  the  Hebrew  language 
ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue;  and  it  depends  on 
the  decision  of  that  question  whether  the  *  Jewish  * 
of  Nehemtah  means  Hebrew  or  Aramaie, 
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sostom,  who,  in  his  d5th  homily  on  Genesis^  says : 
hretiii  yitp  w4pety  rev  Eb^pdrov  vV  tcaereiicnffuf 
c7xC)  i(^  rovro  jrol  wtpdnis  4\4yrrQ,  This  view  is 
the  one  which  has  found  most  favour  in  recent 
times.  S.  Morinus,  who  rejects  bodi  these  views, 
encounters  the  former  with  very  pertinent  argu- 
ments; especially  when  he  insists  that,  even 
if  there  were  evidence  that  the  name  Hebrew 
was  imposed  on  Abraham  by  the  Canaanites,  it 
could  not,  in  the  first  signification,  have  been  a 
distinctive  name,  at  a  period  when  so  many  tribes 
must  have  recently  PUMd  westwards  over  the  £u- 

C*  ates  (De  Ung,  rrimeevcL,  p.  64>  Hesel  also 
stated  some  of  the  best  objections  to  each 
theory,  in  his  OescMchU  der  Heb.  Sprache,  §  4  ; 
and  Ewald  in  his  latest  work,  Oeschichte  dee 
Volkee  lerael,  i.  334,  has  briefly,  though  empha^ 
tically,  declared  both  to  be  untenable. 

The  best  evidences  which  we  possess  as  to  the 
form  of  the  Hebrew  language,  prior  to  its  first 
historical  period,  tend  to  show  that  Abraham,  on 
his  entrance  into  Canaan,  found  the  language  then 
prevailing  amtmg  almost  all  the  different  tribes 
mhabiting  that  country  to  be  in  at  least  dia- 
lectual  aflSnity  with  liis  own.  This  is  gathered 
from  the  following  facts:  that  nearly  all  the 
names  of  places  and  persons  relating  to  those 
tribes  admit  of  Hebrew  etymologies;  that,  amidst 
all  the  accounts  of  the  intercoune  of  the  Hebrews 
with  the  nations  of  Canaan,  we  find  no  hint  of 
a  diversity  of  idiom;  and  that  even  the  com- 
paratively recent  remains  of  the  Phcenician  and 
Punic  Uuiguages  bear  a  manifest  affinity  to  the 
Hebrew.  But  whether  the  Hebrew  language,  as 
seen  in  the  earliest  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
is  the  very  dialect  which  Abraham  brought  with 
Mm  into  Canaan ;  or  whether  it  is  the  common 
tongue  of  the  Canaanite  nations,  which  Abra- 
ham only  adopted  from  them,  and  which  was 
afterwards  developed  to  greater  fulness  under  the 
peculiar  moral  and  political  influences  to  which 
his  posterity  were  exposed,  are  questions  which, 
in  the  absence  of  conclusive  arguments,  are  gene- 
rally discussed  with  some  dogmatical  preposses- 
sions. Almost  all  those  who  support  the  first  view 
contend  also  that  Hebrew  was  toe  primitive  lan- 
guage of  mankind.  S.  Morinus,  in  the  work 
above  cited,  and  Loscher,  in  his  De  Causie  Ling. 
Hebr,y  are  among  the  best  champions  of  this  opi- 
nion; but  Hiivemick  has  recently  advocated  it 
with  such  modifications  as  make  it  more  accept- 
able (Einleit.  in  das  Alte  Test,,  I.  L  p.  148,  sq.). 
The  principal  argument  on  which  they  depend  is 
that,  as  the  most  important  proper-names  in  the 
first  part  of  Genesis  (as  Cain,  Seth,  and  others) 
are  evidently  fi>unded  on  Hebrew  etymologies, 
the  essential  connection  of  these  names  with  weir 
etymological  origins  involves  the  historical  credi- 
bility of  the  recoids  themselves,  and  leaves  no 
room  for  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  He- 
brew language  is  cossval  with  tiie  earliest  history 
of  man.  The  advocates  of  the  other  opinion 
attach  some  weight  to  the  cogency  with  which 
they  infer,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  Hebrew 
language  itself,  that  its  roots  were  at  one  period 
bilitend,  and  were  afterwards  develooed  to  the 
compass  of  three  consonants.  They  also  rest  on 
the  evidence  which  Gen.  xxxi.  47  Skffords  that  the 
near  relatives  of  Abraham,  residing  too  in  the 
country  from  which  he  had  recently  emigrated, 
spoke  Aramaic;  and  they  think  this  warrants 
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the  eonclurion  that  Aramaic  must  have  been  the 
vernacular  dialect  of  Abraham  himself.  Lastly, 
Gesenius  lays  some  stress  on  the  circumstance 
that  the  language  not  <mly  denotes  ioest  by  D^, 
seoy  but  that  it  does  not  possess  any  other  word  to 
express  that  sense. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  language,  as  far  as 
we  can  trace  its  course  by  the  chainges  in  the  dic- 
tion of  the  documents  m  which  it  is  ureserved, 
may  be  here  conveniently  divided  into  toat  of  the 
period  preceding,  and  that  of  the  period  succeed- 
ing, the  Exile.  If  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  thousand  years  which  intervened  between 
Moses  and  the  Captivity  should  not  have  pro- 
duced sufficient  change  in  the  language  to  war- 
rant its  historv  during  that  time  being  distri- 
buted into  subordinate  divisions,  the  following 
considerations  may  excuse  this  arrangement  It 
is  one  of  the  signal  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  as  seen  in  all  the  books  prior  to  the 
Exile,  that  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  some 
isolated,  but  important,  archaisms,  such  as  in  the 
form  of  the  pronoun,  &c.  (the  best  collection  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  Hltvemick,  /.  e.  p.  183,  sq.) 
it  preserves  an  unparalleled  general  uniformity  of 
structure.  The  extent  to  which  this  uniformity 
prevails  may  be  estimated,  either  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  furnished  many  modem  scholars,  who  rea- 
son from  the  analogies  discovered  in  the  changes 
in  other  languages  in  a  given  period,  with  an  ar- 
gument to  show  that  the  Pentateuch  could  not 
have  been  written  at  so  remote  a  date  as  is  gene- 
rally believed  (Gesenius,  Getch.  derHehr.  Spra- 
ehe,  §  8) ;  or,  by  the  conclusion,  a /ortiort,  which 
Httvemick,  whose  express  object  it  is  to  vindicate 
its  received  antiquity,  candidly  concedes  that 
<  the  books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  are 
the  earliest  in  which  the  language  differs  sensibly 
from  that  in  the  historical  portions  d  the  Penta- 
teuch *  (Einleit.  i.  p.  180).  We  are  here  solely 
concemeci  with  the  fact  that  this  uniformity  of 
type  exists.  The  general  causes  to  which  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  are  to  be  sought  in  the  genius  of 
the  language  itself,  as  less  susceptible  of  change ; 
in  the  stationary  civilisation  of  the  Hebrews 
during  the  period;  and  in  their  comparative  isola- 
tion, as  regarded  nations  of  foreign  language  (see 
Ewald^s  Hebr.  Gram,  6  7).  The  particular  causes 
depend  on  the  age  and  author  assigned  to  each 
book  (ailing  within  this  period,  and  involve  ques- 
tions utterly  alien  to  the  scope  of  this  article. 

In  the  canonical  books  belonging  to  the  Brst 
Iieriod,  the  Hebrew  language  appears  in  a  state  of 
mature  development  Although  it  still  preserves 
the  charms  of  freshness  and  simplicity,  yet  it  has 
attained  great  regularity  of  formation,  and  such  a 
precision  of  syntactical  arrangement  as  ensures 
both  energy  and  distinctness.  Some  common 
notions  of  its  laxity  and  indefiniteness  have  no 
other  foundation  than  the  very  inadequate  scholar- 
ship of  the  persons  who  form  them.  A  clearer 
insight  into  the  organism  of  language  absolutely, 
joined  to  such  a  study  of  the  cognate  Syro- Arabian 
idioms  as  would  reveal  the  secret,  but  no  less  cer- 
tain, laws  of  its  syntactical  coherence,  would  show 
them  to  what  degree  the  simplicity  of  Hebrew  is 
compatible  with  grammatical  precision. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the 
language  of  this  period  is  the  difference  which 
distinguishes  the  dictioii  of  poetry  from  that  of 
prose.    This  difference  consists  in  the  use  of  uu- 
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'  usnal  words  and  flezioiis  (many  of  whidi  aie  en* 
'  sidered  to  be  Aramaisms  or  Axchatsms,  altbooch 
in  this  case  these  terms  are  nearly  identical),  sod  is 
I  a  harmonic  arrangement  of  thoughts,  as  sees  facd 
in  the  parallelism  of  members  in  a  nngle  venr, 
and  in  tiie  strophic  order  of  loi^^  portioos ;  At 
delicate  ait  of  which  Ewald  has  traced  wilh  pie- 
emment  succe«  in  his  PoetiaeKe  BUeker  dipt  i& 
Bundes,  voL  L 

The  Babylonian  captivity  is  aangned  si  ^ 
commencement  of  that  decline  and  mnu|iU« 
which  mark  the  second  period  in  the  history  of  Ik 
Hebrew  language;  but  the  Asiyriaii  depntatia 
of  the  ten  tribes,  in  the  year  b.c.  730,  was  }^- 
bly  the  first  means  of  bringing  the  Aramaic  idien 
into  injurious  proximity  to  it  The  Exile,  hov* 
ever,  forms  the  epoch  at  which  ^b/t  language  ikon 
evident  signs  of  mat  encroachment  cf  the  Aianttic 
on  its  integrity,  which  afterwards  ended  min 
complete  extinction.  Tlie  diction  of  the  diffemt 
books  of  this  period  discovers  varioiM  grades  of  Am 
Aramaic  influence;  and  in  some  <»ses  appnacte 
so  nearly  to  the  type  of  die  first  pcdriod,  that  it  ba 
been  ascribed  to  mere  imitation. 

An  interesting  question  has  been  rused  si  to 
the  precise  time  at  which  the  Hebrew  ceased  toU 
the  living  vernacular  language  of  die  Jews.  Scsm 
learned  men,  among  whom  are  KLimchi,  BoxtaC 
and  Walton,  maintain  that  the  Jews  entir^  hit 
the  living  use  of  Hebrew  during  the  Captiritj. 
Others,  as  Pfeififor  and  Loscher,  argue  tut  it  ii 
quite  unreasonable,  considering  tbe  durarioo  sod 
other  circumstances  of  the  Exile,  to  suppose  tint 
the  Jews  did  not  retain  the  partial  use  of  tlinr 
native  tongue  for  some  time  after  their  retnra  to 
Palestine,  and  lose  it  by  slow  degrees  at  list  Tbi 
points  on  which  the  question  chiefly  turns,  sietk 
sense  in  which  the  words  KH^D  smd  nnins  ■ 
Neh.  viii.  8 ;  xiil  34,  are  to  be  taken ;  and  HcBf 
stenberg,  in  his  Autheniie  dee  Dattieiy  p.  V%9^ 
and  Geienius,  in  his  Geeck.  d,  Hebr.  Spradiej  41^ 
are  the  best  modem  advocates  of  either  view.  But. 
on  whichever  side  the  truth  may  be  here,  it  ii  ob- 
tain that  the  language  continued  to  be  midastoid 
and  used  in  writing  by  the  educated,  fcr  wem 
time  after  the  Exile,  as  is  evident  from  ibe  dsliif 
the  latest  Biblical  books;  and  it  it  found  iatk 
inscriptions  on  the  coins  of  the  Haccabees.    N« 
decisive  evidence,  however,  shows  at  what  end 
time  it  became  a  rirtoally  dead  language;  ^ 
though  there  is  every  reason  to  condude  tfa^ 
more  than  a  century  before  the  Christian  en,  i< 
gave  place  altogether  in  writing,   as  befbre  b 
speech,  to  that  corrupt  Aramaic  dialect,  whic^ 
some  have  called  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  and  tint  ii 
was  thenceforth  solely  studied,  as  the  language  tf 
the  sacred  books,  by  the  learned. 

The  paleographical  history  of  tbe  Hebrew  fa^ 
guage  requires  a  brief  notice^  at  least  as  &r  •■ 
regi^ds  tne  results  of  modem  inquiries.  TW 
earliest  monuments  of  Hebrew  writing  which  ve 
possess  are  the  genuine  coins  of  the  Bfaccabn^ 
which  date  from  the  year  b.c.  143.  The  fAeac- 
ter  in  which  their  inscriptions  ate  cxpieswd  beia 
a  very  near  resemblance  to  die  Samaritan  M^ 
bet,  and  both  are  evidently  derived  fiom  the  Iv 
nician  alphabet  The  Talmud  alsn^  and  Onfp* 
and  Jerome,  both  attest  the  C&ct  that  an  andat 
Hebrew  character  had  fallen  into  disuse;  sihI,!? 
stating  that  the  SamaritaiU  emi^oyed  >^.*^^ 
giving  some  descriptions  or  its  form,  they  di^aKUj 
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prove  that  the  ancient  character  spoken  of  was 
ewentially  the  same  as  that  on  the  Hasmonaean 
coins.  It  is,  therefore^  considered  to  be  established 
beyond  a  doubt  that,  before  the  exile,  the  Hebrews 
used  this  ancient  character  (the  Talmud  even 
calls  it  the '  Hebrew ').  At  what  period,  however, 
the  square  Hebrew  character  of  our  printed  books 
was  first  adopted,  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute. 
"Die  Talmud,  and  Origen  and  Jerome  ascribe  the 
change  to  Ezra;  and  those  who,  like  Gesenius, 
admit  this  tradition  to  be  true  in  a  limited  sens^ 
reconcile  it  with  the  late  use  of  the  ancient  letters 
on  the  coins,  by  appealing  to  the  parallel  use  of 
tlie  Kufic  character  on  the  Mahommedan  coins,  for 
several  centuries  after  the  Nischi  was  employed 
for  writing ;  or,  by  supposing  that  the  Maccabees 
had  a  mercantile  interest  in  imitating  the  coinage 
of  the  Phoenicians.  The  other  opinion  is  that,  as 
the  square  Hebrew  character  has  not,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, been  developed  directly  out  of  the  ancient 
stiff  Phoenician  type,  but  out  of  an  alphabet  bear- 
ing near  affinity  to  that  found  in  the  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  a  combination  of  this  palaeographical 
fact  with  the  intercourse  which  took  place  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Syrians  under  pie  Seleucidse, 
renders  it  probable  that  the  square  character  was 
first  adopted  at  some  inconsiderable  but  undefin- 
able  time  before  the  Christian  era.  Either  of  these 
theories  is  compatible  with  the  supposition  that  the 
souare  character  underwent  many  successive  mo- 
difications in  the  next  centuries,  before  it  attained 
its  full  calligraphical  perfection.  The  passage  in 
Matt.  V.  18  IS  considered  to  prove  that  the  copies 
of  the  law  were  already  written  in  the  s<^uare  cha- 
racter, as  thejodof  the  ancient  alphabet  is  as  large 
a  letter  as  the  al^h;  and  the  Talmud  and  Jerome 
speak  as  if  the  Hebrew  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were,  in  their  time,  already  provided  with 
the  final  letters,  the  Taggifi,  the  noint  on  die  broken 
hcnizontal  stroke  of  r%  and  other  calligraphical 
minutiae.* 

The  origin  of  the  vowel-points  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  effort  which  the  Jewish  learned  men  made 
to  preserve  the  pronunciation  of  their  sacred  lan- 
guage, at  a  time  when  its  extinction  as  a  living 
tongue  endangered  the  loss  of  the  traditional 
memory  of  its  sound.  Every  kind  of  evidence 
renders  it  probable  that  these  signs  for  the  pronun- 
ciation were  first  introduced  about  the  seventh 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  that  is,  after  the 
completion  of  the  Talmud,  and  that  tiie  minute 
and  complex  system  which  we  possess  was  gm- 
dually  developed,  from  a  few  inoispensable  signs, 
to  its  present  elatxnateness.    The  existence  of  the 

*  Some  have  attempted  to  find,  in  the  discre- 
pancies between  the  Septuagint  and  the  Hebrew 
text,  the  basis  for  discovering  in  what  character 
the  MSS.  from  which  they  translated  must 
have  been  written,  by  trying  to  reduce  these  dis- 
crepancies to  mistakes  of  one  letter  for  another. 
Eichbom  favours  the  notion  that  the  Septuagint 
was  made  from  MSS.  in  the  Samaritan  character; 
while  Gesenius  decides  that  the  letters  which  are 
interchanged  are  only  alike  in  the  square  charac- 
ter. The  decision  of  this  question  would  in  some 
degree  affect  the  view  entertained  of  the  anti- 

Suity  of  the  square  character.  The  latest  author  on 
lis  subject,  however,  Frankel,  asserts  that  the 
evidence  does  not  preponderate  on  either  side 
{Vorttudien  zu  der  SephutgirUa,  1841,  p.  213). 
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present  complete  system  can,  however,  be  traced 
back  to  the  eleventh  century.  The  skilful  in- 
vestigation of  Hupfeld  (in  the  Studien  und  Kri- 
Hken  for  1830)  has  proved  that  the  vowel-points 
were  unknown  to  Jerome  and  the  Talmud ;  but, 
as  far  as  regards  the  former,  we  are  able  to 
make  a^  high  estimate  of  the  degree  to  which 
the  traditicxiary  pronunciation,  prior  to  the  use  of 
the  points,  accorded  with  our  Masoretic  signs : 
for  Jerome  describes  a  pronunciation  which  agrees 
wonderfully  well  with  our  vocalisation.  We  are 
thus  called  on  to  avail  ourselves  thankfully  of  the 
Masoretic  punctuation,  on  the  double  ground  that 
it  represents  the  Jewish  traditional  pronunciation, 
and  that  the  Hebrew  language,  unless  when 
read  according  to  its  laws,  does  not  enter  into 
its  full  dialectual  harmony  with  its  Syro- Arabian 
sisters. 

Although  it  may  be  superfluous  to  enforce  the 
general  advantages,  not  to  say  indispensable  neces- 
sity, of  a  sound  scholarlike  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language  to  the  theological  student,  yet  it  may 
be  allowable  to  enumerate  some  of  those  parti- 
cular reasons,  incident  to  the  present  time,  which 
urgently  demand  an  increased  attention  to  this 
study.  First,  we  have  an  ancient  honourable 
name  to  regain.  Selden,  Castell,  Lightfoot, 
Pocock,  Walton,  Spencer,  and  Hyde,  were  once 
contemporary  ornaments  of  our  country.  We  daily 
see  their  names  mentioned  with  deference  in  the 
writings  of  German  scholars ;  but  we  are  forcibly 
struck  with  the  fact  that,  since  that  period,  we 
have  hardly,  with  the  exception  of  Lowth  and 
Kennicott,  produced  a  single  Syro- Arabian  scholar 
whose  labours  have  signally  advanced  Biblical 
philology.  Secondly,  the  bold  inquiries  of  the 
German  theologians  will  force  themselves  on  our 
notice.  It  is  impossible  for  us  much  longer  to  be 
ignorant  of  their  existence ;  for  that  which  no  Eng- 
lish bookseller  ventures  to  undertake  finds  a  more 
enterprising  publisher  in  America,  and  soon  visits 
our  snores  in  an  English  dress.  These  investiga- 
tions are  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  philological  and 
historical  criticism  which  has  never  yet  been 
brought  to  bear,  with  such  force,  on  the  most  im- 
portant Biblical  questions.  The  wounds  which 
they  deal  to  the  ancient  traditions  cannot  be  healed 
by  reference  to  commentators  whose  generation 
knew  nothing  of  our  doubts  and  difficulties.  The 
cure  must  be  sympathetic ;  it  must  be  effected  by 
the  same  weapon  thatcaused  the  wound.  If  the  mon- 
strous disproportion  which  books  relating  to  ecclesi- 
astical antiquity  bear,  in  almost  every  theological 
bookseller^s  catalogue,  over  those  relating  to  Bibli- 
cal philology,  be  an  evidence  of  the  degree  to  which 
th^se  studies  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  if  the 
few  books  in  which  an  acquaintance  with  Hebrew 
is  necessary,  which  do  ajipear,  are  a  fair  proof  of 
our  present  ability  to  meet  the  Germans  with  their 
own  weapons — then  there  is  indeed  an  urgent 
necessity  that  theological  students  should  prepare 
for  the  increased  demands  of  the  future. — J.  N. 

HEBREW  OF  THE  HEBREWS  CEfipcuos 
i^  *E0ptdtty)f  emphatically  a  Hebrew,  one  who 
was  so  by  both  parents,  and  that  by  a  long  series 
of  ancestors,  without  admixture  of  Gentile  or  even 
proselyte  blood.  Of  this  the  Jews  were  as  proud 
as  were  those  Christians  in  Spain  who  called  them- 
selves Old  Christians,  of  luiving  no  mixture  of 
Moorish  blood. 

HEBREWS.    The  question  as  to  the  origin  of 
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tbe  Hebrew  name  is  incidentally  oomideied  in 
the  article  Hbbrbw  Lanouaob. 

HEBREWS,  EPISTLE  TO  THK  In  tbe 
received  text  this  competition  appeait  ai  part  of 
the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  tbe  new  Testament, 
and  also  as  tbe  production  of  tbe  apostle  Paul. 
For  neither  of  these  assumptions  is  the  evidence 
allowed  on  all  bands  to  be  conclusive;  and 
hence  tbe  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails 
among  critics  as  to  tbe  claims  of  this  epistle, 
some  contending  for  its  canonical  authority  and 
Pauline  origiu,  seme  denying  both  of  these,  and 
some  admitting  tbe  former,  whilst  they  repudiate 
tbe  latter.  As  tbe  question  of  its  canonicity  be- 
comes of  importance  as  a  separate  question  only 
where  its  Pauline  authorship  is  denied,  and  as 
on  tbe  latter  of  these  points  we  mean  to  advocate 
tbe  side  of  tbe  alBrmative,  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  occupy  space  with  any  discussion  of  tbe  former 
by  itself.  We  shall  proceed  accordingly  to  tbe 
coosideration  of  tbe  question  of  tbe  authorship  of 
this  composition. 

On  no  subject,  perhaps,  in  tbe  department  of 
tbe  higher  criticism  of  the  New  Testament,  have 
opinions  been  more  divided  and  more  keenly 
discussed,  than  on  this.  Of  those  who  have  re- 
jected tbe  claims  of  tbe  apostle  Paul  to  tbe 
authorship  of  &is  epistle,  some  have  advocated 
those  of  Barnabas,  odiers  those  of  Luke^  others 
those  of  Clement  of  Rome,  others  those  of  Silas, 
others  those  of  Apollos,  others  those  of  some  un- 
known Christian  of  Alexandria,  and  others  diose  of 
some  <  apostolic  man,*  whose  name  is  no  less  un- 
known. Of  these  hypotheses  some  are  so  purely 
coi^jectural  and  destitute  of  any  basis  either  his- 
torical or  internal,  that  tbe  bare  mention  of  them 
as  tbe  vagaries  of  learned  men  is  almost  all  the 
notice  &ey  deserve.  That  which  ascribes  this  pro- 
duction to  Apollos  was  first  suggested  by  Lutner, 
and  it  has  been  in  more  recent  times  adopted 
by  Heumann,  Bertboldt,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and, 
apparently,  also  Tholuck.  Unsupported  as  this 
theory  is  by  a  shadow  of  direct  evidence  either 
external  or  internal,  it  would  deserve  only  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence,  were  it  not  for  the  great 
names  which  have  espoused  it,  and  the  ingenious 
reasons  they  have  urged  in  its  support  As,  how- 
ever, it  rests  entirely  on  the  hypothesis  that  tbe 
author  of  (bis  epistle  must  have  been  an  Alexan- 
drian, we  shall  defer  any  remarks  upon  it  till  we 
come  to  examine  that  hypothesis.  Tbe  claims 
of  Silas  have  been  urged  by  Bohme  in  tiie  intro- 
duction to  his  commentary  on  this  epistle  (Lips. 
1825),  and  by  Mynster  in  the  Studien  %md 
Kritiken,  bd.  ii.  s.  344 ;  but  they  have  adduced 
nothing  in  support  of  these  claims  which  might 
not  with  equal  plausibility  have  been  urged  on 
behalf  of  any  other  of  the  companions  of  Paul. 
The  same  might  almost  be  said  regarding  the 
supposition  that  Clement  is  tbe  author  of  this 
work ;  for  though  his  name  is  mentioned  by 
Origen  in  relation  to  diis  subject,  it  is  only  as 
that  of  tbe  supposed  amanuensis  of  Paul,  whom 
Origen^s  statement  sets  forth  as  the  reputed 
author  of  the  epistle,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
more  fully  to  see  afterwards ;  and  though  Jerome 
and  Philastrius  attest  that  some  in  tbe  Roman 
Church  ascribed  the  authorship  of  this  epistle  to 
Clement,  tbe  very  terms  in  which  they  give  tbe 
statement  show  that  it  is  one  to  which  they  thought 
no  credit  was  to  be  attached ;  nor  does  a  com- 
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parison  of  tibe  style  and  oootanli  of  tins  cprik 
with  those  of  Clement's  extant  prodnctiaM  Ind 
to  any  other  conclusion  tban  that  the  antsrrf 
the  one  could  not  have  been  tbe  author  rftk 
other.  The  claims  of  Luke  apparently  rm  i 
degree  higher  from  the  circamatanoe  that,  boiia 
being  named  by  Origen,  Jcnnne,  and  PhUaibisi, 
as  dividing  with  Clement  the  boDoms  which,  tk» 
writers  testify,  were  in  certain  quartexs  wm^mi 
to  the  latter,  there  is  a  character  of  simDsnty  is 
respect  of  language  and  style  between  this  tfdt 
and  tbe  acknowledged  productions  of  tbe  cfBB> 
gelist.  But  on  this  circumstance  no  stnsi  ob 
legitimately  be  laid.  For,  1st,  wber«  there  iiM 
other  evidence,  or  at  least  none  of  any  wcifht,  a 
favour  of  identity  of  aothonhin^  mere  gesnl 
similarity  of  style  cannot  be  allowed  to  poMS 
mucb  force.  2ndly.  Assuming  the  epistle  ts  k 
tbe  production  of  Paid,  it  is  easy  to  acooont  far 
tbe  resemblance  of  its  style  to  that  of  Luke,  bm 
tbe  fact  that  Luke  was  for  so  many  yean  tk 
companion  and  disciple  <^  Paul ;  Ibr  it  is  vcS 
known  that  when  persons  for  a  long  time  aHodste 
closely  with  each  other,  and  estiecially  when  m 
of  tbe  parties  is  an  individual  of  powcrfid  a- 
tellect  whose  forms  of  thought  and  noda  d 
speech  imperceptibly  impress  themselves  en  tbv 
with  whom  he  associates^  they  &11  insenably 
into  a  similarity  of  tone  and  style  both  of  ipesk* 
ing  and  writing.  To  this,  indeed,  CbrysoilDsi, 
whose  authority  in  all  such  matters  muit  bs  •!• 
lowed  to  stand  very  high,  expressly  ascribes  tk 
similarity  of  Luke's  style  to  that  of  Ptol,  wia. 
contrasting  tbe  language  of  tbe  former  with  tfast 
of  Mark,  be  says,  Ixoorof  tk  6ftoims  r^  U^ 
KdKow  ^fufiiiatero'  6  ftkif  \S  Aomcot]  t&t  Ik^ 
Mp  r(As  mrofJLobs  ^wrar  6  ik  [S  Mdpwt]  rir 
Tl4rpov  fipaxykoyias  ivifuXaifucpow  {Horn,  if.  i> 
Matt^  quoted  by  Forster,  Apoetoiieal  Atitkentf 
of  the  Epistie  to  the  Hebrew*^  p.  648>  Mif. 
it  is  not  in  tbe  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  alone  tfastt 
resemblance  to  the  style  of  Luke  may  be  dctedd  '• 
tbe  same  feature  pervades  all  Paal*s  epistk^  » 
pecially  those  of  a  later  date,  as  has  ben  fn* 

auently  observed  by  critics.      This  argmnat, 
len,  if  used  against  tbe  Pauline  origin  cf  tit 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews  would  prove  too  raudi,  a 
it  would  go  to  invalidate  tbe  claims  of  ahnoft  all 
tbe  acknowledged  writings  of  tbe  apostle.  In  fbe> 
whilst  there  are  such  resemblances  of  s^Ie>  ftt, 
as  have  been  referred  to  between  this  epine  vA 
tbe  writings  of  Luke,  tiiere  are  diffenmea  oft 
nature  so  weighty  as  completely  to  oreriahoee 
these  resemblances,  and  authorise  the  oooeloaM 
that  tbe  author  of  the  latter  could  not  ak>  betlie 
author  of  the  former.    Both  Stuart  {Ommwt 
vol.  i.  p.  333,  Lond.  1828)  and  EidiboraCfM^ 
bd.  iii.  s.  466)  justly  lay  stress  on  tbe  greater  ^ 
dominance  of  Jewish  feelings  in  tbe  ^istle  to  or 
Hebrews  than  in  any  of  Luke*s  writmgt,  sod  vU 
more  on  the  marked  familiarity  with  the  pc^ 
liarities  oi  tbe  Jewish  schools  displayed  bj  tk 
writer  of  tbe  «>istle,  but  of  which  do  tnoa 
are    apparent    m  any  of  tbe  writings  of  "i 
evangelist.    Both  writings  di^ilay  the  eonlifl** 
tion  of  the  Palestinian  and  the  HeUeoittie  (» 
racter  on  tbe  part  of  their  author;  but  in  di^ 
^istle  to  tbe  Hebrews  the  former  so  dsodrfy 
predominates  over  tbe  latter,  whilst  tbe  levctft  s 
tbe  case  with  the  writings  of  Luke,  thst  itntv* 
to  tbe  last  degree  improbable  that  the 
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could  baTC  written  both.  It  appean,  therefore, 
that  for  the  theory  which  ascriDei  thif  epittle  to 
Luke,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind  which 
will  bear  ezaminatioo,  but,  on  the  contrary,  not 
a  little  against  it.  That  which  claims  the  autlKMP- 
•hip  of  this  epistle  for  Barnabas  has  in  its  sapport 
tiie  testimony  of  Tertnllian  (De  Pudiciiia,  c.  20), 
with  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome  {Epist  129, 
ad  jDardanum)^  several  (plerique)  among  the 
T^atins  concurred.*  For  this  opinion  Tertullian, 
in  the  passage  referred  to,  assigns  no  reasons,  and 
Jerome  appears  to  have  treated  it  as  a  mere  con- 
jecture resting  upon  Tertullian^s  authority  alone ; 
for,  in  his  catalogue  of  ecclesiastical  writers  (o.  5), 
he  refers  to  this  opinion  as  one  *  juxta  Tertullia- 
niim,*  whilst  he  says  that  the  opinion  that  Luke 
was  die  author  was  one  *  juxta  quosdam.*  Hug 
is  of  opinion  (Introd,  p.  596,  Fosdick*s  transl.^ 
that  in  this  passage  we  nave  not  Tertullian*s  own 
▼iew  so  much  as  a  concession  on  his  part  to  those 
whom  he  was  opposing,  and  who,  because  of  the 
▼ery  passage  he  is  about  to  quote  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  (vi.  4-8),  were  inclined  to  reject 
the  claims  of  that  epistle  to  be  esteemed  the  pro- 
duction of  Paul.  This  conjecture  is  of  use,  as  it 
tends  io  show  that  Tertullian  might  have  another 
reason  for  ascribing  this  epistle  to  Barnabas  than 
his  total  ignorance  that  it  had  ever  been  imputed 
to  Panl,  as  has  been  confidently  inferred  by 
several  writers  from  the  fact  that  it  was  oh* 
viously  to  the  interest  of  his  argument  to  uphold 
the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  had  he  been 
aware  of  it  In  recent  times  the  ablest  defender 
of  this  hjrpothesis  is  Ullmann,  who  has  devoted  to 
it  an  article  in  the  first  volume  of  his  journal,  the 
Studien  und  Kriiiken,  but  the  evidence  he  adduces 
in  favour  of  it  is  very  feeble.  After  enlarging  on 
the  testimony  of  Tertullian,  he  proceeds  to  the 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  Barnabas ;  but  of 
the  six  reasons  he  assigns  for  ascribing  the  epistle 
to  him,  none  possesses  any  force.  The^s^  vis.  the 
traces  in  the  epistle  of  an  Alexandrian  education 
on  the  part  of  the  author,  supposing  it  granted, 
would  not  apply  particularly  to  Barnabas,  who 
was  a  native  or  Gjrprus,  and  who,  though  Ullmann 
says, '  he  had  perhaps  been  in  Alexandria,*  for 
euight  we  know  had  never  seen  that  seat  of  alle- 
gorical learning.  The  second^  vis.  that  Barnabas 
being  a  Levite  was  the  more  likely,  on  that  ac- 
count^ to  understand  the  Jewish  ritual,  as  we  see 
the  author  of  this  eputle  did,  is  of  no  weight,  for 
there  is  nothing  stated  in  the  epistle  on  that  head 
which  any  intelligent  Jew  might  not  have 
known,  whether  a  Levite  or  not  The  thirds  vis. 
that  what  the  author  of  this  epistle  says  concern- 
ing the  law,  divine  revelation,  fiiith,  &c.,  is  very 

*  Ullmann  (Stud,  und  Krit,  i.  391)  has  la- 
boured to  diow  that  the  '  plerique*  in  this  passage 
must  be  understood  of  persons  belonging  to  &e 
Eastern  church,  the  <  Gneci  sermonis  scriptores,* 
of  whom  Jerome  speaks  in  the  same  sentence. 
Had  he  read  the  passage  attentively,  however,  he 
would  have  perceived  that  what  Jerome  says  is, 
that  though  in  his  day  <  plerique  eam  vel  Bar- 
nabfle  vel  dementis  ubitrantur,*  it  was  viewed 
as  Paul*s  '  non  solum  ah  eoclesiis  Orientis,  sed  ab 
omnibus  retro  [u  e,  antiquioribusj  ecclesiasticis 
Graeci  sermonis  scriptoribus.*  If  aU  the  Greek 
writers  judged  it  to  oe  Paul's,  how  could  many 
of  them  asoibe  it  to  Barnabas! 
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Pauline,  and  such  as  we  might  expect  finom  a 
companion  of  Paul,  such  as  Bamahas  was ;  the 
fourth,  vis.  that  the  tenor  of  the  epistle  is  worthy 
such  a  man  as  Barnabas ;  the  Jifih,  vis.  that  the 
writer  of  this  epistle  speaks  of  die  Saviour  veiy 
frequently  by  the  appellation  6  11^rov5,  which 
Dr.  Ullmann  thhiks  indicates  that  the  writer  must 
have  known  our  Lord  during  his  personal  ministry, 
which  was  probably  the  case  wi^  Barnabas ;  and 
the  sixth,  vis.  that  the  names  of  persons  men- 
tioned in  this  epistle  are  names  which  Barnabas 
miffhi  have  referred  to  had  he  written  it — are 
reasons  such  as  it  would  be  idle  to  refrite,  and  such 
as  fill  us  with  surprise  that  a  man  of  Ullmann*s 
learning  and  vigour  should  have  gravely  adduced 
them.  With  regard  to  ihe  Jifih  also,  Olshausen 
has  justly  observed  (Optuc,  TheohgicOy  p.  115) 
that  if  it  were  certain  that  Barnabas  had  enjoyea 
the  advantage  of  our  Lord's  personal  ministry,  it 
would  clearly  prove  that  he  was  not  the  author  of 
this  epistle,  for  the  latter  distinctly  classes  him- 
self with  those  by  whom  this  advantage  had  not 
been  enjoyed  (ch.  ii.  3).  Stuart  and  some  others 
have  laid  great  stress  on  the  contrast  afforded  by 
this  epistle  to  the  extant  epistle  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Barnabas,  in  respect  of  style, 
tone,  and  general  character,  as  supplying  indubit- 
able evidence  that  the  former  is  the  production 
of  a  different  and  a  far  superior  rmna.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  question,  and,  were  we  quite  cer^ 
tain  that  the  epistle  ascribed  to  Barnabas  was 
really  his  production,  the  argument  would  be 
conclusive.  But  though  some  very  distinguished 
names  may  be  cited  in  support  of  its  authen- 
ticity, the  greater  weight,  both  of  authority  and 
evidence,  is  against  it  [Barnabas,  Epistls  of]. 
The  total  absoice  of  any  reason  in  fiivour  of  im- 
puting the  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews to  Barnabas  affords  sufficient  ground  for 
rejecting  this  hjrpothesis  without  our  attempt- 
ing to  adduce  dubious  and  uncertain  reasons 
against  it. 

It  only  remains  that  we  should  consider  the 
alleged  tmces  of  an  Alexandrian  origin  in  this 

2>isUe.  These  have  been  much  insisted  upon  by 
ichhom,  Schulz,  Bleek,  and  others ;  but  they 
are  not  such,  we  think,  as  will  carry  conviction 
to  any  impartial  inquirer.  The  standard  of  com- 
parison by  which  the  supposed  Alexandrian 
tone  of  this  epistle  is  evinced,  is  supplied  by  the 
writings  of  Philo,  between  which  and  this  epistle 
it  is  affirmed  that  there  is  so  close  a  resemblance 
that  it  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  author  of  the  latter  was,  like  rhilo, 
an  Alexandrian  Jew.  Now  before  this  reasoning 
can  be  so  much  as  looked  at,  it  behoves  those  who 
use  it  to  point  out  clearly  how  much  of  Philo*s 
peculiar  style  and  sentiment  was  owing  to  his 
Jewish,  and  how  much  to  his  Alexandrian,  educa- 
tion or  habits  of  thought ;  because^  unless  this 
can  be  done,  it  will  be  impossible  to  show  that 
any  alleged  peculiarity  necessarily  bespeaks  an 
Alexandrian  origin,  and  ooold  not  possibly  have 
appeared  in  the  writings  of  a  pure  Jew  of  Pales- 
tine. No  attempt,  however,  of  this  sort  has  been 
made ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
whatever  is  Philonian  is  therefore  Alexandrian, 
and  bence^  all  resemblances  between  the  writings 
of  Philo  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  have 
been  urged  as  certain  proofii  that  the  latter  must 
have  been  written  by  a  converted  Jew  of  Alex- 
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andria.  Such  an  atsumpttoo,  however,  we  would 
by  no  meanf  concede ;  and  we  feel  confirmed  in 
this  by  an  examination  of  the  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  the  alleged  Alexandrian  character 
of  this  epistle.  As  Stuart  has,  we  think,  clearly 
shown  (i.  331),  and  as  even  Tholuck,  though 
obviously  inclining  the  other  way,  has  candidly 
admitted  {Comment,  on  the  Hebrews,  L  p.  68, 
(  7),  there  is  nothing  in  this  evidence  to  show 
that  this  epistle  might  not  have  been  written  by 
a  Jew  who  had  never  left  the  bounds  of  Palestine. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  several  of  the  points  on 
which  Eichhom  chiefly  insists  as  favouring  his 
view,  such  as  the  prevalence  of  typical  exposi- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  ritual  in  thu  epistle,  and  the 
greater  elegance  of  its  language  and  style  {Einleit, 
iii.  443  ff.),  are  giveu  up  by  Bleek,  and  that  of 
the  two  chiefly  insisted  upon  by  the  latter,  viz. 
the  close  affinity  between  this  epistle  and  the 
writings  of  Philc^  and  the  allied  mistake  in  re- 
gard  to  the  furniture  of  the  tabernacle  which 
Bleek  charges  upon  the  author  of  this  epistle  in 
ch.  ix.  3,  4,  and  which  he  thinks  no  Jew  of 
Palestine  could  have  committed,  both  are  relin- 
quished by  Tholuck  as  untenable  (comp.  the 
%*aluable  remarks  of  Hug,  Introd.  p.  584,  note, 
Fosdick*s  transl.).  With  regard  to  the  latter,  it 
may  be  remarked  that,  even  supposing  it  proved 
that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  habd  erred  in  assert- 
ing that  the  pot  containing  the  manna  and 
Aaron's  rod  were  placed  in  Uie  ark  of  the  testi- 
mony, and  that,  supposing  OvfitarHipiov  to  denote 
the  altar  of  incenee,  and  not  the  censer,  he  had 
fallen  into  the  mistake  of  placing  this  within 
instead  of  without  the  vail,  nothing  could  be 
thence  deduced  in  fiivour  of  the  Alexandrian 
origin  of  the  author.  For,  with  regard  to  the 
former  of  these  it  was  a  matter  on  which  the  Jews 
of  Palestine  had  no  better  means  of  information 
than  those  of  any  other  place,  since,  in  the  Temple 
as  then  standing,  ncme  of  the  furniture  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies  had  been  preserved ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  as  it  could  not  be  the  result 
of  ignorance  either  in  a  Jew  of  Palestine  or  in  a 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  but  must  have  been  a  piece 
of  mere  inadvertence  on  the  part  of  either,  it 
seems  rather  too  much  to  conclude  that  it  was 
such  as  the  latter  alone  was  capable  of  commit- 
ting. That,  however,  there  is  no  blunder  in  the 
case,  has,  we  think,  been  very  wtisfactorily  shown 
by  Deyling  (Obs.  Sac.  tom.  ii.  No.  47)  and 
others  (comp.  Stuart  and  Tholuck  in  he,). 

On  the  alleged  Alexandrian  tone  of  this  epistle 
rests,  as  already  remarked,  the  entire  claims  of 
Apollos  to  the  authorship.  In  setting  aside  the 
former,  therefore,  we  of  necessity  repudiate  also 
tlie  latter.  But  it  may  be  permitted  us  to  re- 
mark that,  even  supposing  the  former  established, 
the  latter  would  by  no  means  follow,  any  more 
than  because  a  work  produced  in  Germany  in  the 
present  day  was  deeply  tinctured  with  Hegel- 
lanism,  it  would  follow  from  that  alone,  that  it 
must  be  the  production  of  Strauss  rather  than  of 
Weisse,  or  any  other  disciple  of  Hegel*s  school. 
The  adoption  of  this  theory  by  Dr.  Tholuck,  after 
his  exposure  of  the  unsoundness  of  Bleek's  reason- 
ings, has  filled  us  with  surprise.  *  Still,"  says 
he  (i.  69),  '  could  it  be  rendered  probable  that 
any  distinguished  person  having  intercourse  with 
Paul,  were  an  Alexandrian,  and  of  Alexandrian 
culture,  we  might,  with  the  greatest  appearance  of 
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truth,  regard  him  as  the  author  of  the  epb^ 
Now  such  an  one  is  found  in  the  paaoarf 
Apollos.*  What  is  this  but  to  say,  'tW  sgn- 
ments  for  the  Alexandrian  origin  <]£  diis  ep^ 
I  must  confess,  prove  nothing  ;  but  show  ac  m 
end  to  be  gained  by  it  and  1  will  admit  thesi  to 
be  most  conclusive!  *  Such  a  statement  sfa^ 
we  think,  very  clear  evidence  that  the  di^i«itia 
to  ascribe  this  epistle  to  Apolloe  is  to  be  tisnd 
not  to  any  constraining  force  of  evidoice,  bat  ex- 
clusively to  what  Olsbausen  in  his  ^ctam  a 
Bleek  (Opusc,  p.  93)  jusUy  dcnouncei  ai  tk 
main  source  of  that  able  writer's  enos  on  thii 
question — '  Quod  non  ab  omni  partiom  Studii 
aliennm  animum  servare  ipsi  contigit* 

We  have  occupied  so  much  space  in  the  enB> 
nation  of  &ese  hypotheses,  partly  because  «e  vidk 
to  make  it  apparent  how  slender  and  shadov/  ut 
the  grounds  on  which  the  opponents  of  the  Psnliot 
origin  of  this  epistle  are  content  to  acquiesce  ia  lie 
claims  of  the  parties  who  have  been  put  fonrifli  m 
the  Apostle's  competiton ;  and  partly  beeauie,  h^ 
fore  proceeding  to  consider  the  evidence  dincdj 
for  and  against  the  claims  of  the  ApostH  we  m 
desirous  to  make  it  apparent  that,  unle«  tfase 
claims  can  be  substantiated,  we  murt  give  op  ai 
hopeless  all  attempts  to  ascertain  the  auUMrof  lb 
epistle.    Our  sole  choice  lies  here  between  M 
and  some  unknown  writer  of  the  apostolic  age- 
This  gives  the  question  a  character  a^  no  aaJH 
importance  for  it  renders  it  virtually  a  qoetfiM 
as  to  the  canonical  authority  of  this  epiide.   b 
the  formation  of  the  New  Testament  Gsdob  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  supemsbHsI 
aid  was  vouchsafed;  but  each  church  Rcorei 
or  rejected  books  according  as  tbey  were  s$Md 
or  not  with  the  evidoice  historical  and  intefBil 
of  their  having  proceeded  from  some  aportobe 
source  [Gamom].    The  only  ground,  ihenht, 
upon  which  we  can  receive  any  book  as  caneoMsl, 
is  its  being  shown  that  it  was  received  in  the  p 
mitive  churches  as  sanctioned  by  ^MXtoUc  » 
thority,  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  iti  oontoitt 
with  the  general  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  sod  i/ it 
style  and  statements  with  those  of  the  han 
writings  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  asoibeL 
Where  this  cannot  be  done  the  mere  antiquity  d 
the  book  proves  noUung  to  the  point ;  ne  id 
that,  however  ancient,  the  boc^  cannot  be  iben 
to  have  been  received  by  those  who  alone  wfit 
qualified  to  judge  accurately  of  such  mattas  i* 
either  the  production  of  an  apostle  or  of  af 
knoum  individual  who  wrote  under  the  sanc^ 
and  guidance  of  an  apostle,  is  enough  to  set  MJ^ 
all  its  claims  to  be  reverenced  asa  part  of  the  difBC 
word.     Now  if  all  attempts  to  ascribe  the  Ep^ 
to  the  Hebrews  to  the  pen  of  any  of  the  kiKi«» 
companions  of  Paul  must  be  regarded  ss  futile 
it  follows  that  unless  it  can  be  shown  to  hare  t)«B 
received  by  the  eariy  churches  as  the  prodo^ 
of  the  Apostle  himself,  and  that  upon  groaa 
not  incompatible  with  actual  eritfence  to  the  or 
trary,  it  must  be  struck  out  ftom  its  pl*^^j*J 
sacnd  Canon,  and,  masterly  as  it  is,  be  m^ 
with  the  productions  of  uninspired  bumaa  v* 
dom. 

Referring  our  readers  for  particulantotbesBv 
and  copious  discussion  of  this  question  fow^ 
by  the  works  of  Stuart  (Com$nemtarf,  vol  ^ 
Forster  (The  ApostoL  Authority  o/tkeE^^*^ 
Hebrews,  &c.),  and  Hug,  we  shall  ttiaoji  i» 
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present  a  condcnied  outline  of  the  evidence,  both 
for  and  against  the  Pauline  autbonhip  cMP  this 
epistle.  Following  the  example  of  Hug  and 
Fonter,  we  shall  commence  with  the  internal 
evidence,  taking  up  fint  that  in  favour  of  the 
Pauline  origin  of  the  epistle. 

1.  A    person   familiar  with  the  doctrines  on 
which  Paul  is  fcxid  of  insisting  in  his  acknow* 
ledged  epistles,  will  readily  perceive  that  there  is 
such   a   correspondence  in  this  respect  between 
these  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  supplies 
good  ground  for  presuming  that  the  latter  pro- 
ceeded also  from  his  pen.    That  Christianity  as  a 
system  is  superior  to  Judaism  in  respect  of  clear- 
ness^ simplicity  and  moral  efficiency;  that  the 
former  is  the  substance  and  reality  of  what  the 
latter  bad  presented  only  the  typical  adumbra- 
tion ;  and  that  the  latter  was  to  be  abolished  to 
make  way  for  the  former,  are  points  which,  if 
more  fullv  handled  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul 
(comp.  2  Cor.  iil  6-18;  Gal  iii.  22;  iv.  1-9, 
21-31 ;  Col.  ii.  16,  17,  &c.).     The  same  view  is 
given  in  this  epistle  as  in  those  of  Paul,  of  the 
divine   glory    of  the  Mediator,  not   simply    as 
MufOpwwost  but  specifically  as  the  c2ir»y  rov  0f  oD, 
the  reflection  or  manifestation  of  Deity  to  man 
(comp.  Col.  i.  15-20 ;  Phil.  ii.  6  ;  Heb.  i.  3,  &c.) ; 
Hb  condescension  Is  described  as  having  consisted 
in  an  impoverishing,  and  lessening,  and  lowering 
of  Himself  for  man*s  behalf  (2  Cor.  viii.  9 ;  Phil. 
it  7, 8 ;  Heb.  ii.  9) ;  and  His  exaltation  is  set 
forth  as  a  condition  of  royal  dignity,  which  shall 
be  consummated  by  all  His  enemies  being  put 
nnder  His  footstool  (1  Cor.  xv.  25-27 ;  Heb.  ii.  8 ; 
z.  13 ;  xii.  2).     He  is  represented  as  discharging 
the  office  of  a  fittrlTJis,  a  word  which  is  never 
used  except  by  Paul  and  the  writer  of  this  epistle 
^Gal.  iii.   19,  20;   Heb.  vui.  6);    His  drath 
u  represented  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man ; 
and  the  peculiar  idea  is  announced  in  connection 
with  this,  that  He  was  prefigured  by  the  sacrifices 
of  the   Mosaic  diapcoisation  (Rom.  iii.  22-26; 
I  Cor.   V.  7;  Eph.   i.  7;  v.  2;   Heb.  viL-x.J. 
Peculiar  to  Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle  is 
the  phrase  6  Otbs  rrjs  thiyris  (Rom.  xv.  33,  &c. ; 
Heb.  xiii.  20) ;  and  botn  seem  to  have  conceived 
of  the  x^^M^^A  under  the  aspect  of  9uup4a'€ts 
and  fjMpuTfiol  vyt^fwros  (I  Cor.  xii.  4;  Heb. 
ii.  4).     It  is  worthy  of  remark  also  that  the  mo- 
mentous question  of  a  man's  personal  acceptance 
with  God  is  answered  in  this  epistle  in  the  same 
peculiar  way  as  in  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of 
PauL     All  is  made  to  depend  upon  the  indi- 
viduaVs  exercisinsr  what  both  Paul  and  Uie  author 
of  this  epistle  call  itUms,  and  which  they  both 
represent  as  a  realizing  apprehension  of  the  Tacts, 
and  truths,  and  promises  of  revelation.*     By  both 

*  Bleek  and  Tholuck  have  both  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  vUrris  of  the  Epwtle  to  the 
Hebrews  is  not  the  same  as  the  itltms  of  PauVs 
acknowledged  writings,  but  with  singular  want 
of  success  in  our  view.  Tholuck*s  chief  argu- 
ment, and  which  he  urges  as  of  more  weight  thein 
any  Bledc  has  advanced,  is,  that  the  writer  has 
not  here  contrasted  vdftos  and  rlaris,  ^e  Hpya 
i^6fwv,  and  the  fyya  wfcrrcws,  as  Paul  would  have 
done.  But  how  can  this  be  said  when  the 
gKat  lesson  of  the  epistle  is,  that  akoayty  even 
under  the  law  iUelfy  witrrts  was  the  medium  of 
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also  the  uower  of  this  wUrris  u  frequently  referred 
to  and  illustrated  bv  the  example  of  those  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  annals  of  the 
Jewish  race  (comp.  Rom.  iii.  4 ;  v.  2 ;  Heb.  iii.  6 ; 
Gal.  iii.  5-14;  Heb.  x.  38;  xi.  40^.  On  all 
these  points  the  sentiments  of  this  epistle  are  so 
obviously  Pauline,  tliat  not  only  did  Origen  re- 
mark that  it  contained  r^  vvfifutra,  TlaiXov,  but 
even  the  most  decided  opponents  of  its  Pauline 
authorahin  in  recent  times  have  laid  it  down  as 
undeniable  that  it  must  have  been  written  by 
some  companion  and  disciple  of  Paul.  2.  Some 
of  the  figures  and  allusions  employed  in  this 
CT>istle  are  strictly  Pauline.  Thus  the  word  of 
God  is  compared  to  a  award  (Eph.  vL  17 ;  Heb. 
iv.  12);  inexperienced  Christians  are  children 
who  need  milkf  and  must  be  instracted  in  the 
elements,  whilst  those  of  maturer  attainments  are 
fuU-grown  men  who  require  strong  meat  (1  Cor. 
iu.  1,  2 ;  xiv.  20 ;  GaL  iv.  9 ;  Col.  iii.  14 ;  Heb. 
V.  12^  13;  vi.  1);  redemption  through  Christ  is 
an  introduction  and  an  entrance  with  confidence 
unto  God  (Rom.  v.  2;  Eph.  iu  18;  iii.  12; 
Heb.  X.  19);  afflictions  are  a  contest  or  strife 
iyity  (Phil.  i.  30 ;  Col.  ii.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  32) ;  the 
Christian  life  is  a  race  (1  Cor.  ix.  24  ;  Phil.  iiL 
14 ;  Heb.  xii.  1);  the  Jewish  ritual  is  a  Xarpfia 
(Rom.  ix.  4 ;  Heb.  ix.  I,  6) ;  a  person  under 
the  constraint  of  some  unwortny  feeliug  or  prin- 
ciple is  fyoxos  9ov\tias  (Ghil.  v.  1 ;  Heb.  ii.  15), 
&c  The  fact  that  these  and  other  such  like 
figumtive  phrases  occur  cmlv  in  this  epistle  and 
in  the  acknowledged  Episues  of  Paul,  afibrds 
strong  evidence  that  the  former  is  his  production, 
for  in  nothing  does  a  writer  more  readily  betray 
himself  than  by  the  use  of  peculiar  and  favourite 
figures.  3.  Certain  marked  characteristics  of 
Paulas  style  are  found  in  this  epistle.  This  de- 
partment of  the  internal  evidence  has,  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other,  been  canvassed  by  recent 
critics,  and  in  some  cases  opposite  conclusions 
have  been  drawn  from  the  same  phenomena. 
Thus  the  occurrence  of  Swa^  Xtyo/ieya  in  this 
epistle  has  been  adduced  by  the  German  scholars 
affomst  the  Pauline  origin  of  it,  whilst  Stuart  and 
Forster  have  both  rested  on  this  part  as  strongly 
in  favour  of  that  conclusicm ;  and  as  it  appears 
to  us  with  justice  for  if  it  be  made  out  from 
Paulas  acknowledged  writings  that  the  use  of 
unusual  words  is  a  cliaracteristic  of  his  style 
(and  this  has  been  placed  by  these  writers  beyond 
all  question),  it  is  obvious  that  the  occurrence  of 
the  same  characteristic  in  this  epistle,  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  against,  is,  as  fiur  as  it  goes, 
an  argument  ybr  our  ascribing  it  to  Paul.  On 
arguments,  however,  based  on  such  minute  phe- 
nomena, we  are  not  disposed  to  rest  much  weight 
on  either  side.  Every  person  must  be  aware  that 
an  author*s  use  of  words  is  greatly  modified  by 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  writes  or  the 
design  he  has  in  writing ;  and  the  literature  of 
every  country  presents  us  with  numerous  cases  of 
authors,  whose  works,  written  at  different  periods, 
and  with  different  designs,  present  far  greater 
diversities  of  expression  than  any  which  have 
been  pointed  out  between  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews and  the  acknowledged  Epistles  of  Paul. 
Hence  caurious    critics  have  declined  to  rest 

acceptance  and  the  channel  of  divine  blessing 
to  men! 
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much  in  quefftions  of  literary  parentage  upon 
what  Bentley  calb  {DiaurL  on  Phaiaru,  p.  19, 
Lond.  1699)  <  ceniuret  that  are  made  from  ttile 
and  language  alone,*  and  which,  he  adds,  <  are 
commonly  nice  and  uncotain,  and  depend  upon 
•lender  notices/  Apart,  however,  mnn  such 
minute  niceties^  there  are  certain  marked  pecu- 
liarities of  style  which  kttach  to  particular  writers, 
and  flow  so  directly  from  the  character  of  their 
genius  or  education,  that  they  can  hardly  express 
themselves  in  discourse  without  introducing  them. 
Now  such  peculiarities  the  writings  of  Paul  pre- 
sent, and  the  occurrence  of  them  has  always  been 
felt  to  afford  no  small  evidence  of  the  authenticity 
of  any  production  claiming  to  be  his  in  which  they 
are  found.  Paley,  in  enumerating  these  {Harm 
PauUrueX  has  laid  stress  chiefly  on  the  following : 
A  disposition  to  &e  frequent  use  of  a  word,  which 
cleaves  as  it  were  to  the  memory  of  the  writer,  so 
as  io  become  a  sort  of  can^  word  in  his  writings ; 
a  propensity  <  to  go  off  at  a  word,*  and  enter  upon 
a  parenthetic  series  of  remarks  suggested  by  that 
word ;  and  a  fondness  for  the  paronomasia,  or  play 
upon  words.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  these 
peculiarities  of  Paul's  style  are  richly  exemplified ; 
an  evidence  in  fovonr  of  its  Pauline  origin  which 
can  never  be  enfeebled  by  adducing  words,  phrases^ 
or  features  of  style  peeti/«ir  to  this  epistle,  unless 
it  can  be  first  shown  that  it  was  impouible  for 
Paul  to  have  used  such.  4.  There  is  a  striking 
analogy  between  Paulas  use  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  that  made  by  the  writer  of  this  epistle.  Both 
make  frequent  appeals  to  the  Old  Testament; 
both  are  m  the  habit  of  accumulating  passages 
from  different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
making  them  hear  on  the  point  under  discussion 
(comp.  Rom.  iii.  10-18;  ix.  7-33,  &o.;  Heb.  i. 
5>14;  iii.;  x.  5-17);  both  are  fond  of  linking 
quotations  together  by  means  of  the  expression 
jrol  vdXiy  (comp.  Rom.  xv.  9-13;  1  Cor.  iii.  19, 
20;  Heb.  i.  6;  ii.  12,  13;  iv.4;  x.  30);  both 
make  use  of  the  same  passages,  and  that  occa- 
sionally in  a  seose  not  naturally  suggested  by  the 
context  whence  tliey  are  quoted  (1  Cor.  xv.  27 ; 
Bph.  i.  22;  Heb.  ii.  8;  Rom.  i.  17;  Gal.  iii.  11 ; 
Heb.  X.  38) ;  and  both,  in  one  instance^  quote  the 
same  passage  in  the  same  way,  but  in  a  form  in 
which  it  does  not  agree  with  Uie  Sept,  and  with 
an  addition  of  the  words  \4yti  K^pios,  not  fimnd 
in  the  Hebrew ;  thereby  indicating  that  the  pas- 
sage is  given  in  both  instances  as  it  was  preient 
to  the  memory  of  one  and  the  same  writer  (comp. 
Rom.  xii.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  30).  On  the  other  hand, 
great  stress  has  been  laid  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  on  the  fact,  that 
whilst  Paul  in  his  acknowledged  writings  quotes 
from  the  Hebrew  original  in  preference  to  the 
Sept  where  the  latter  differs  from  the  former, 
the  author  of  this  epistle  quotes  exclusively  from 
the  Sept,  even  when  it  dqnrts  very  widely  from 
the  Hebrew.  To  this  it  may  be  replied :  Ist, 
That  both  Paul  and  the  author  of  this  epistle 
quote  generally  from  the  Sept ;  2ndly,  That 
where  the  Sept  differs  from  uie  Hebrew,  Paul 
does  not  ahoaye  follow  the  Hebrew  in  preference 
to  the  Sept  (comp.  Rom.  ii.  24 ;  x.  11-18 ;  xi. 
27 ;  XV.  12 ;  1  Cor.  i.  19,  &c) ;  and,  3rdly,  That 
the  writer  of  this  epistle  does  not  ahoaye  follow 
the  Sept  where  it  difiers  from  the  Hebrew,  but 
occasionally  deserts  the  former  for  the  latter  (e.  gr, 
X.  30 ;  xiii.  5).    These  is  no  ground,  therefor^ 
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for  this  objection  to  the  Panline  origin  of  tins 
epistle.  In  fine:  The  Enstle  to  the  Hcfaievi 
contains  some  pemnal  allusieos  on  lliepsitsf 
the  writer  which  strongly  &vonr  tiie  suppotidai 
that  he  was  PauL  These  are  the  mendoo  of  \m 
intention  to  pay  those  to  whom  he  was  writing  a 
visit  speedily,  in  company  with  Timothy,  wImib 
he  aflnctiofialely  styles  '  our  broUier,*  and  wboi 
he  describes  as  having  been  set  at  liberty,  and 
expected  soon  to  join  the  writer  (Heh.  xiii.  23); 
the  allusion  to  his  being  in  a  state  of  imprian- 
ment  at  the  time  of  writings  as  well  as  of  kit 
having  partaken  of  their  sympathy  while  fonnslj 
in  a  state  of  bondage  among  them  (Heh.  xiiL  19; 
X.  34^ ;  and  the  transmission  to  them  of  a  aluts- 
tion  from  the  bdievers  in  Italy  (Heb.  xiii.  14); 
all  of  which  agree  well  with  the  tnppontion 
that  Pftul  wrote  this  epistle  while  a  prisoner  it 
Rome. 

Such  Is  an  outline  of  the  internal  evidence 
furnished  by  this  epistU  of  its  Pauline  oigm. 
Let  us  now  glance  at  the  main  objections  whicb 
from  various  sources  have  been  urged  againt  it 

1.  It  is  unaccountable  that  Paul,  had  he  writ- 
ten this  epistle,  riiould  have  withheld  fail  name. 
But  is  it  less  unaccountable  that  Clement,  cr 
Apollos,  or  Luke,  had  any  of  tiiem  bem  titf 
author,  should  have  withheld  his  name!    Misbt 
not  Paul  write  anonymously  as  well  as  anj  other 
man!     Why  he  should  have  dime  so  in  this  catt 
we  admit  our  inability  to  say  satis&ctori)  j ;  tbe 
only  apparent  reason,  as  ^  as  we  have  bem  abl« 
to  see^  oeing  the  more  rhetorical  character  of  tbe 
production,  which  might  induce  the  author  to 
waive  the  usual  form  of  epistolary  addre*.    But 
our  inability  to  assign  the  reason  why  this  work 
should  have  been  issued   anonymously  canoet 
surely  be  held  to  be  an  argument  agaioat  in 
authenticity,  else  it  would  be  impossible  to  cats- 
blish  the  authenticity  of  any  anonymous  pndtic- 
tion  unless  we  could  satisfiictorily  show  what 
were  tlie  author*s   reasons  for  withholding  bs 
name — a  thing  which  in  five  cases  out  of  sii  it 
is  impossible  to  do.     2.  *  Thia  epistie  is  mon 
calmly  and  logically  written  than  it  was  poaaiUt 
for  the  energetic  Paul  to  have  written ;  all  tbr 
analogiea  between  Judaism  and  Christianity  ai« 
calmly  investigated  and  calmly  adduced;  tie 
materials  aro  amuaged  in  tiie  strictest  order,  and 
carefully  wrought  out  according  to  this  dispoa- 
tion,  and  conclusion  follows  conclusion  with  tb? 
greatest  reguhmty;  tiie  language  also  is  n^tond 
and   choice,  and    the  representation  unuioally 
clear.  All  this  is  unlike  Paul*  (Etchhon,  EML 
iii.  459).     It  will  perbape  surprise  our  resden  tn 
find  the  author  of  me  Epistle  to  the  Romans  pro* 
nounced  so  utterly  incapable  of  calm,  connected, 
and  logical  reasoning,  that  it  is  inoonceirsble  i» 
should  have  written  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Hebrvs. 
If  there  be  one  thing  for  which  PanVs  writiiifi 
are  more  remarkable  than  another,  it  is  tfaeir 
dialectic  accuracy ;  and  as  for  calmneaa,  wfailit 
we  admit  that  as  a  whole  there  is  less  of  ardwr 
and  vehemence  in  this  eiiistle  than  in  thenujori^ 
of  Paul's  acknowledged  epistles,  we  think  thia  ii 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  &ct  that  a  large  portion  of 
it  is  occupied  with  remarks  of  an  ei^lsnatvf 
and  illustrative  kind — ^remarks  which  are  aaoaUr 
made  in  a  calmer  tone  than  where  the  design  of 
the  writer  is  to  expose  error,  or  to  exhort  to  dotr; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  assert  that  m 
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thote  parts  of  the  epiftle  where  hb  siilject  calls 
the  writer  to  the  ntterance  of  reproof,  warning,  or 
exhortation,  the  language  is  equally  ardent  with 
that  used  in  any  analogous  passages  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  PauL  This  brings  us  to  ue  closing  part 
of  Eichhom's  obiectioo,  which  relates  to  the  use 
in  this  epistle  of  a  more  rotund,  elegant,  and  per- 
spicuous style  than  we  find  usually  in  the  epbtles 
of  Paul.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  here  that  this 
composition  does  partake  much  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  a  flowing,  continuous  discourse,  than  is 
found  in  the  apostle^s  acknowledged  productions. 
The  question,  however,  is  not.  Whether  Paul 
might  not  for  some  sufficient  reason  prefer  at- 
tempting such  a  discourse  in  this  particular  case  t 
a  question  which  it  would  surely  be  absurd  to 
discuss ;  but,  Whether,  mppotkig  him  \o  make 
the  attempt,  it  is  conceivable  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed in  it  to  the  extent  realized  by  the  writer  of 
this  epistle  f  Eichhom  concludes  in  the  negative ; 
but  on  what  grounds  t  Apparently  on  the  grounds 
that  the  apMtle's  acknowledged  writings  present 
no  specimens  of  such  success ;  so  that  bis  argu- 
ment is  this :  Supposing  Paul  to  have  attempted 
to  write  rhetorically,  it  is  impossible  he  should 
have  succeeded  so  well,  because  we  find  that, 
where  he  makes  no  such  attempt,  his  style  is  Us 
from  being  rhetorical !  Of  such  reasoning  we  are 
cootent  to  say,  *  Valeat  quantum  valere  potest* 
We  may  also  hint  that,  in  our  opinion,  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  imposing 
aa  it  is,  which  might  not  have  flowed  from  the 
same  pen  which  composed  the  8th  chapter  of 
Romans,  and  the  1 3th  of  1st  Corinthians. — 3. 
'  Whilst  we  occasionally  meet  Pauline  termini^ 
we  find  precisely  in  the  leading  idetu  of  the 
epistle  a  terminology  different  from  that  of  Paul  * 
(Tholuck,  i.  39,  £^.  transl.).  The  instances  spe- 
cified by  Dr.  Tholuck  are  the  use  of  lcp«^,  toi/a^v, 
and  iat6arokos,  as  designations  of  Clirist ;  of  6/uo- 
\oyUif  which  he  says  is  confined  to  this  epistle; 
of  4yylCtaf  r^  0c^ ;  and  of  rcXciovi^,  with  its  de- 
rivatives in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  Heb. 
vii.  19.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  objection,  it 
may  be  observed,  1st,  That  supposing  all  the  in- 
stances adduced  by  Tholuck  to  be  unimpeachable^ 
and  supposing  no  reason  could  be  assigned  why 
Paul  should  use  such  in  writing  to  Hebrews, 
when  he  did  not  use  them  in  writing  to  others, 
still  the  objection  cannot  have  much  weight  with 
any  person  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence,  because 
not  only  is  the  number  of  Pauline  termini  found 
in  this  epistle  far  greater  than  the  number  of  ter^ 
mini  which,  according  to  Tholuck,  are  *  foreign 
to  the  apostle  to  the  Gkntiles  f  but  it  is  always 
less  likely  that  the  peculiar  phrases  of  a  writer 
should  be  borrowed  by  another,  than  that  a  writer 
noted  for  the  use  of  peculiar  words  and  phrases 
should,  in  a  composition  of  a  character  somewhat 
different  from  his  other  productions,  use  terms  not 
found  elsewhere  in  his  writings,  But,  2ndly,  let 
us  examine  the  instances  adduced  by  Tholuck, 
and  see  whether  they  bear  out  his  reasoning. 
*  Paul  nowhere  calls  Christ  priest,''  True ;  but 
though  Paul,  in  writing  to  churches  oompesed 
more  or  less  of  Gtotile  converts,  whose  previous 
ideas  of  priests  and  priestly  rites  were  anything 
but  favourable  to  their  receiving  under  sacmlotu 
terms  right  notions  of  Christ  and  his  work,  never 
calls  Christ  a  priest,  is  that  any  reason  for  our 
concluding  that  in  writing  to  Jews,  who  had 
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amongst  them  a  priesthood  of  divine  organizationi 
and  writmg  for  the  express  purpose  of  showing 
that  that  priesthood  was  typical  of  Christ,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  the  apostle  should  have  applied 
the  tennpriett  to  Christ!  To  us  the  difficulty 
would  rather  seem  to  be  to  conceive  how,  in 
handling  such  a  topic,  he  could  avoid  calling 
Christ  a  priest — *  Paul  nowhere  calls  Christ  a 
thepherd  and  an  opoetk^  as  the  writer  of  this 
epistle  does.*  But  the  whole  weight  of  this 
oqjection  to  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle 
must  rest  on  the  assumption  t^  Paul  never  uses 
figmative  appellations  of  Christ  in  his  writings ; 
for  if  he  do,  why  not  here  as  well  as  elsewhere  t 
Now  it  could  only  be  the  grossest  unacquainted- 
ness  with  the  apostle^s  writings  which  could  lead 
any  to  affirm  this.  The  very  opposite  tendency 
is  characteristic  of  them.  Thus  we  find  Christ 
termed  riXot  i^ftov  fEom.  x.  4),  ^ihiovov  vepi- 
ro^^f  (xv.  18),  rh  wdurxa  ^ifi&r  (I  Cor.  v.  7^  ^ 
w^pa  (x.  4),  mrctf^  (xv.  23),  M  Mpi  (2  Cor.  ii. 
2),  iuepoyttvudou  (Eph.  ii.  20),  ftc.  With  these 
instances  before  us,  why  should  it  be  deemed  so 
utterly  incredible  that  Paul  could  have  called 
Christ  iar6<rTo\os  and  woifi^y,  that  the  occurrence 
of  such  terms  in  the  epistle  before  us  is  to  be  held 
as  a  reason  for  adjudging  it  not  io  have  been  writ- 
ten by  him  t  With  regiud  to  the  use  of  dfwXoyta 
in  the  sense  of  reUguAUprofeeeion^  the  reader 
may  compare  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  in 
this  epistle  with  Rom.  x.  9 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  13 ;  1  Tim. 
vi.  1 2,  and  judge  for  himself  how  &r  such  a  usage 
is  foreign  io  the  apostle.  The  phrase  iyytiup  r^ 
9c^  occurs  once  in  this  epistle  (vii.  19),  and  once 
in  the  Epistle  of  James ;  Paul  also  once  uses  the 
verb  actively  (Phil.  ii.  30) ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  author  or  this  epistle  once  uses  it  intransi- 
tively (x.  25).  As  there  is  thus  a  perfect  analogy 
in  tlie  usage  of  the  verb  between  me  two,  why  it 
should  be  supposed  improbable  that  Paul  should 
use  it  in  reference  to  God,  or  why  a  phrase  used 
by  James  should  be  deemed  too  Alexandrian  to 
be  used  by  Paul,  we  feel  ourselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  to  conceive.  With  regard  to  the  use  of 
TcXtioui',  Dr.'Tholuck  himself  contends  (Appen^ 
dixj  iL  297^  that  it  everywhere  in  this  epistle 
retains  the  idea  of  completing ;  but  he  cannot 
understand  bow  Paul  could  luive  contemplated 
the  work  of  redemption  under  this  term  in  this 
epistle^  since  in  no  other  of  his  epistles  is  it  so 
used.  This  difficulty  of  the  learned  professor 
may,  we  think,  be  very  easily  removed,  by  re- 
marking that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Paul's  design  elsewhere,  so  fblly  at  least  as  here, 
to  represent  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism,  as  that  arises  from  the  former  being  suffi- 
cient, whilst  the  latter  was  not  sufficient,  to  complete 
men  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  ».  e.  to  supply 
to  them  all  they  need,  and  advance  them  to  aU 
of  which  they  are  capable.  That  this  is  the  theme 
of  the  writer  the  passages  in  which  the  word  in 
question  occurs  show ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why 
such  an  idea  might  not  have  occurred  to  Paul  as 
well  as  to  any  o&er  man. 

Such  are  the  objections  on  which  the  more  re- 
cent impugners  of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this 
epistle  seem  inclined  to  lay  most  stress.  A  mul- 
titude of  others  have  been  urged  by  Bertholdt, 
Schulx,  Seyfiarth,  &c.,  which  have  been  carefully 
noticed  and  replied  to  by  Stuart,  but  which  it  is 
unnecenary  to  adduce  here^  as  their  futility  seems 
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werj  genera]]^  admitted  even  by  those  who  take 
the  anti-Pauline  tide. 

It  appean,  therefore,  that  from  the  epistle  itwlf 
Dothixig  can  be  gathered  materially  tmiaroarable 
to  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  its  author,  whilst 
there  is  much  in  it  strongly  tending  to  support 
that  opinion.  It  yet  remains  that  we  should  lock 
at  the  external  evidence  bearing  on  this  ^uestioii. 
Here  we  shall  find  the  same  conclusion  stdl  more 
decisively  supported. 

Passing  by,  as  somewhat  uncertain,  the  alleged 
testimony  of  Peter,  who  is  supposed  (2  Pet  iii. 
15,  16)  to  refer  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
the  composition  of  Paul,  and  passing  bj,  also>  the 
testimonies  of  the  apostolic  fathers,  which,  though 
verr  decisive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical 
audbority  of  this  epistle  (see  Fonter  s  Inquiry, 
(13),  yet  say  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  author, 
we  come  to  the  testimony  of  the  Eastern  church 
upon  this  subject  Here  we  meet  the  important 
&ct,  that  of  the  Greek  &thers  not  one  ascribes  this 
«pistle  to  any  but  Paul.  Pantsmus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles,  vi.  14),  in  the  second  century, 
ascribes  it  to  the  apostle ;  and  so  does  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (ibid.^  StromaL  vi.  645,  et  ssepe). 
Origen  (an.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  15),  in  affirming 
that  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle  was  in 
his  day  matter  of  ancient  irtt^tion,  assents  to  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  and  in  noticing  what  he 
thinks  tlie  un-Pauline  features  of  the  style,  men- 
tions that  a  report  was  extant  to  the  effect  that, 
whilst  the  ideas  were  Paul's,  the  words  were  those 
of  Clement  of  Rome  or  of  Luke ;  though,  so  far 
from  regarding  this  as  certain,  he  says  that '  God 
knows  who  was  the  writer  (i.  e ,  as  the  context 
shows,  the  amanueneis)  of  this  epistle.'  Eusebius, 
whilst  he  places  this  epistle  among  the  &yriAe/^ 
/iffvo,  knowing  that  in  the  church  at  Rome  its 
claims  had  been  questioned,  nevertheless  often 
quotes  it  as  Paul's  (see  the  passages  in  Lardner's 
CredibUity;  Worka,  iv.  249,  ed.  1788),  and  in- 
dudes  it  as  received  by  the  church  generally 
among  the  Pauline  epistles  (^Hist  Eccles.  iii.  25). 
A  number  of  other  testimonies  from  the  Eastern 
church  may  be  found  in  Lardner  (vol.  vL  p.  391), 
fully  justifying  the  assertion  above  made.  Jerome 
also  assures  us  (Ep.  ad  DarcUmum)  that  it  was 
received  as  Paul  s  by  all  the  Greek  writers.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern 
church  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  was  ever 
doubted  or  suspected  (comp.  Olshausen,  Opusc. 
Theolog.  p.  95). 

In  the  Western  church  this  epistle  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  early  and  universal  reception. 
Notwithstanding  the  regard  shown  for  it  by  Cle- 
ment, the  church  at  Rome  seems  to  have  placed 
it  under  a  ban  (comp.  Euseb.  Hist  Eccles,  iii.  3 ; 
vi.  20,  see  Heinichen's  note) ;  and  hence  Tertul- 
liau  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas,  and  otiiers  to  Luke 
and  Clement,  whilst  no  Latin  writer  is  found 
during  the  first  three  centuries  who  ascribed  it  to 
Paul.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  quotes  it  as  Paul's ;  and  from 
that  time  the  opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
till  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  when 
it  speedily  became  as  general  in  the  Western  as  it 
had  been  m  the  Eastern  churches  (Lardner,  vol.  vi. 
p.  393).  Now,  of  what  value  is  this  state  of  opinion 
m  the  early  churches  of  the  West  in  the  question 
of  evidence  now  before  us  ?  To  judge  of  this,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  sole  amount  of  evi-  | 
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denoe  arising  fitMn  the  testnnony  of  lbs  latii 
churches  is  negative;  aU  we  can  ooodode  froa 
it,  at  the  most,  is  that  diey  had  no  solBckDt  cfi- 
dence  in  favour  of  this  epistle  being  Paul  s;  ^ 
do  not  teem  to  have  had  a  shadow  of  hi^srksl 
evidence  against  its  being  his.     The  daoM  d 
Barnabas,  Clement,  and  Lake,  rest  upao  oei 
individual  coojectiue,  and  have  no  faistonesl  ws^ 
port    Supposing,  then,  that  the  icjectiflB  of  ^ 
qiistle  by  me  Latins  cannot  be  accounted  £ir  tt 
circumstances  peculiar  to  them,  still  this  isA 
cannot  dimini^  the  weight  of  eridcoce  acooac 
from  the  unanimity  of  the  Greeks  and  AesikL 
Had  the  Latins  been  as  unaninaoos  io  fiirevrf 
Apollos  or  Clement  as  the  Eastern  chorcha  em 
in  fiivour  of  Puil,  the  case  would  have  beeo  &r 
ferent     The  v&lue  of  Paul's   claim*  would  ii 
that  case  have  been  equal  to  the  diflietfBoe  bt- 
tweeu  the  value  of  the  Eastern  tradition  and  ^ 
value  of  the  Western.    This  would  have  tm- 
nished  a  somewhat  pussling  problem;  thoo^ 
even  in  that  case  the  superionty  of  die  Esstm 
witnesses  to  the  Western  would  hare  matmsHy 
advocated  tiie  claims  of  the  apostle.     As  the  csie 
stands,  a/7  the  positive  evidence  extant  is  in  frvoe 
of  the  Pauline  author^ip  of  this  episde ;  and  6» 
only  thing  against  it  is  mat  in  the  Latm  churcfaa 
there  ^)pears  to  have  been  no  commonly  reoeiirf^ 
tradition  on  the  subjject     Under  such  circaD> 
stances,  the  claims  of  the  apostle  are  entitled  d 
be  regarded  as  fully  substantiated  by  the  eztanal 
evidence. 

The  result  of  the  previous  inquiry  may  br 
thus  stated.  1.  There  is  no  substantial  CTideDer 
external  or  internal  in  &vour  of  any  clsimsirf 
to  the  authorship  o^  this  ^istle  except  PsoL 
3.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  the  sopfjo- 
sition  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it  3w  Tk 
preponderance  of  the  internal,  and  all  the  diieei 
external,  evidence^  go  to  show  that  it  was  writtas 
by  Paul. 

Assuming  the  Pauline  autiior^p  of  the  episde. 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  when  and  t^mt 
it  was  written.  The  alliisions  in  ch.  xiii.  19,  Si. 
point  to  the  closing  p«'iod  of  the  apostle^s  tm 
years  imprisonment  at  Rome  as  the  season  darieg 
*  the  serene  hours  *  of  which,  as  H09  describe! 
them  (Introd.  ^  603),  he  composed  this  noUest 
fn-oductim  of  his  pen.  In  this  opinion  almost  all 
who  receive  the  epistle  as  Paul's  concur;  sod 
even  by  those  who  do  not  so  receive  it,  nearly  the 
same  time  is  fixed  upon,  in  consequenoe  of  the 
evidence  furnished  by  the  epistle  itsidf  of  its  hsr- 
ing  been  written  a  good  while  after  those  to  whoa 
it  is  addressed  hs^  become  ChristJans,  hot  jet 
before  tlie  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

That  the  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was  sd- 
dressed  were  converted  Jews,  the  episcle  itKlf 
plainly  shows.  Ancient  tradition  points  out  At 
church  at  Jerusalem^  or  the  Christians  in  Pales- 
tine geneially,  as  the  recipients.  Stuart  contendi 
for  the  church  at  Caesarea,  not  without  some  sfaov 
of  reason. 

An  early  opinion  that  the  efMBtle  was  fiat 
written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  then  init- 
iated into  Greek,  has  found  in  Michadis  a  Hion- 
ous  defender  {Introd.  iv.  p.  221).  The  arp- 
ments  be  adduces,  however,  are  more  spedms 
than  sound ;  and  it  has  been  abundantly  sbovo 
by  Lardner,  Hug,  Eichhom,  and  others,  that  this 
opinion  is  uufaenable^     Why  Paul  sbonki  fasve 
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written  in  Greek  to  penont  residing  in  Judaea  is 
best  answered  by  the  reasons  which  Hug  (Introd, 
p.  326,  sqq.)  and  Diodati  (De  Chriato  Greece  lo^ 
quente  exereitatio,  &c.,  edited  by  O.  T.  Dobbin, 
LL.B.,  Lond.  1843)  have  adduced,  to  show  that 
Greek  was  at  that  time  well  known  to  the  mass  of 
the  Jews  (comp.  Tholuck,  i.  78). 

Some  lutve  doubted  whether  this  composition 
be  justly  termed  an  epstle,  and  hare  proposed  to 
regard  it  ladier  as  a  treatise.  The  salutations, 
however,  at  the  close,  seem  ra&er  to  favour  the 
common  opinion ;  though  it  is  of  little  moment 
which  view  we  espouse. 

The  de9ign  of  mis  epistle  is  to  dinuade  those  to 
whom  it  is  written  from  relaping  into  Judaism, 
and  to  exhort  them  to  hold  fiJt  the  truths  of 
Christianity  which  they  had  received.  For  this 
purpose  the  apostle  shows  the  superiority  of  the 
latter  over  the  former,  in  that  it  was  introduced 
by  one  ikr  greater  than  angels,  or  than  Moses,  ftom 
whom  the  Jews  received  their  economy  (i.-iii.)f 
and  in  that  it  affords  a  more  secure  and  complete 
salvation  to  the  sinner  than  the  former  (iv.-x.\ 
In  demonstrating  the  latter  position  the  apostle 
shows  that  in  point  of  dignity,  perpetuity,  suffi- 
ciency, and  suitableness,  the  Jewish  priesthood 
and  sacrifices  were  far  inferior  to  those  of  Christ, 
who  was  the  substance  and  reality,  whilst  these 
were  but  the  type  and  shadow.  He  shows,  also, 
that  by  the  appearance  of  the  anti-type  the  type 
is  necessarily  abolished ;  and  adduces  the '  im- 
iiortant  truth,  that  now,  through  Christ,  the  privi- 
lege of  peisonal  access  to  God  is  fVee  to  all.  On 
all  &is  he  founds  an  exhortation  to  a  life  of  faith 
and  obedience,  and  shows  that  it  has  ever  been 
only  bv  a  spiritual  recognition  and  worship  of 
God  that  good  men  have  participated  in  his 
lavour  (xi.).  The  epistle  concludes,  as  is  usual 
with  Paul,  with  a  series  of  practical  exhortations 
and  pious  wishes  TxiL-xiii.). 

Of  CommentaneB  oa  this  epistle  the  following 
may  be  enumerated  as  ranking  among  the  best. 
Owen's  Bxpo9iHon  of  the  EpiaUe  to  the  Hebrewtf 
with  preliminary  exereitatioMy  4  vols,  folio, 
Lond.  1668-84;  Maclean's  Paraphrase  and 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 

2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.  1819 ;  Stuart's  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  2  vols.  8vo., 
Lond.  1828 ;  1  voL  ibid.  1834 ;  Carpiov,  Sacm 
Exercitt.  in  PauH  Ep,  ad  Heb,  Svo^  Helmst 
1750  ;  Storr,  PotiH  Brief,  an  d,  Heb.  erldiOert, 
8vo.,  Tab.  1809;  Emeiti,  Lectiones  Acadd.  m 
Ep.  ad  Heb.  8vo.,  Lips.  1795 ;  Bohme,  Ep.  ad 
Heb.  lot,  vert  et  comment,  perpet.  imtruxit.  8vo., 
Lips.  1825 ;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Heb. 
8vo.,  Lips.  1831 ;  Bleek,  Der.  Br.  an  d.  Heb. 
erlautert  u.s.w.  2  bd.,  Berl.  1828-40.  Tholuck, 
Kommentar  sum  Br.  an  d.  Heb.  8vo.,  Hamb. 
1840  (2te.  Aufl.),  translated  into  English  by 
James  Hamilton,  M. A.,  and  J.  E.  Ryland,  Esq., 

3  vols.  s.  8vo.,  Edin.  1842.— W.  L.  A. 

HEBRON  (l^n^rj ;  Sept  X€0p<h),  a  town  in 
the  south  of  Palestine  and  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
18  miles  south  from  Jerusalem,  in  31°  32^  30^'  N. 
lat,  35''  8^  20^^  B.  long.,  at  the  height  of  2664 
Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  (Schubert). 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  existing,  having, 
at  the  sacred  writer  informs  us,  been  built  *  seven 
yaazB  before  Zoan  in  Egypt,*  and  being  men- 
tioned even  prior  to  Damascus  (Num.  xiii.  22 ; 
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Gen.  xiii.  IS;  comp.  xv.  2).  Its  most  ancient 
name  was  Kiijath-an)a,  that  is, '  the  city  of  Arba,* 
from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak  and  of  the  Anakim 
who  dwelt  in  and  aroimd  Hebron  (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ; 
Josh.  xiv.  15;  xv.  3;  xxi.  11;  Judg.  i.  10).  It 
appears  to  have  been  also  called  Mamre,  probably 
from  the  name  of  Abraham*s  Amoritish  ally 
(Gen.  xxiii.  19;  xxxv.  27;  comp.  xiv.  13,  28). 
The  ancient  city  lay  in  a  valley ;  and  the  two 
remaining  pools,  one  of  which  at  least  existed  in 
the  time  oi  David,  serve,  with  other  circum- 
stances, to  identify  the  modem  with  the  ancient 
site  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14  ;  2  Sam.  iv.  12).  Much 
of  the  life-time  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
was  spent  in  ihi»  neighbourhood,  where  they 
were  all  entombed ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
the  patriarchal  family  departed  for  Egypt  by  the 
way  of  Beersheba  (Gen.  xxxvii.  14 ;  xlvi.  1). 
After  the  return  of  the  Israelites,  the  city  was 
taken  by  Joshua  and  given  over  to  Caleb,  who 
expelled  the  Anakim  from  its  territories  (Josh.  x. 
36,  37 ;  xiv.  6-1^  ;  xv.  13-14 ;  Judg.  i.  20).  It 
was  afterwards  n  ide  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
and  assigned  to  the  priests  and  Levites  (Josh.  xx. 
7 ;  xxi.  1 1,  13).  David,  on  becoming  king  of 
Judah,  made  Hebron  his  royal  residence.  Here 
he  reigned  seven  years  and  a  half;  here  most  of 
his  sons  were  bom ;  and  here  he  was  anointed  king 
over  all  Israel  (I  Sam.  ii.  1-4,  II ;  I  Kings  ii. 
1 1 ;  2  Sam  .v.  1,  3).  On  this  extension  of  his 
kingdom  Hebron  ceased  to  be  sufficiently  central, 
and  Jemsalem  then  became  the  metropolis.  It 
is  possible  that  this  step  excited  a  degree  of  discon- 
tent in  Hebron  which  afterwards  encouraged  Ab- 
salom to  raise  in  that  city  the  standard  of  rebellion 
against  his  father  (2  Kings  xv.  9, 10).  Hebron  was 
one  of  the  places  fortified  by  R^oboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  10) ;  and  after  the  exile  the  Jews  who  retumed 
to  Palestine  occupied  Hebron  and  the  surround- 
ing villages  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

Hebron  is  not  named  by  the  prophets,  nor  in 
the  New  Testament ;  but  we  learn  from  the  first 
book  of  Bfaccabees,  and  from  Josephus,  that  it 
came  into  the  power  of  the  Edomites,  who  had 
taken  possession  of  the  south  of  Judah,  and  was 
recovered  from  them  by  Judas  Maccabeeus 
(I  Mace.  V.  65 ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6).  Dur- 
ing the  great  war,  Hebron  was  seised  by  the  rebel 
Simon  Giorides,  but  was  re*  captured  and  burnt 
by  Cerealis,  an  officer  of  Vespasian  (Joseph.  De 
Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9 ;  vii.  9).  Josephus  describes  the 
tombs  of  the  patriarchs  as  existing  in  his  day ; 
and  both  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  all  subse- 
quent writers  who  mention  Hebron  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  speak  of  the  place  chiefly 
as  containing  these  sepulchres.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  remarkable  structure  enclosing  the 
tombs  of  Abraham  and  the  other  patriarchs  was 
called  the  '  Castle  of  Abraham ;  and  by  an 
easy  transition  this  name  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  city  itself;  till  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
the  names  of  Hebron  and  Castle  of  Abraham  were 
used  interchangeably.  Hence,  as  Abraham  is 
also  distinguished  among  the  Moslems  by  the 
appellation  of  el  Khulil,  *  the  Friend '  (of  God), 
this  latter  epithet  became,  among  them,  the  name 
of  the  city ;  and  they  now  know  Hebron  only  as 
el  Khulil  (Robinson's  ResearcheSy  ii.  456). 

Soon  after  the  Crasaderi  had  taken  Jerusalem, 
Hebron  also  appears  to  have  passed  into  their 
hamjb,  and,  in  1 100,  was  bestowed  as  a  fief 
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upon  Gerhard  of  Avennei ;  but  two  years  after 
it  is  described  as  being  in  ruins  (Wilken,  Oetch, 
der  Krui,  ii.  44;  Saewulf,  Pwegrin.  p.  369). 
In  1167  Hebron  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  title  of  bishop  of  Hebron  long 
remained  in  the  Romish  church ;  for  it  occurs  so 
late  as  a.d.  1 365.  But  it  was  merely  nominal ;  for 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1 187, 
Hebron  also  reverted  to  the  Moslems,  and  has  ever 
since  remained  in  their  possession.  In  the  modem 
history  of  Hebron  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance is  the  part  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  district  took  in  the  rebellion  of  1834, 
and  the  heavy  retribution  which  it  brought  down 
upon  them.  They  held  out  to  the  last,  and 
gave  battle  to  Ibrahim  Pasha  near  Solomon's 
Pools.  They  were  defeated ;  but  retired  and  en- 
trenched themselves  in  Hebron,  which  Ibrahim 
carried  by  storm,  and  gave  over  to  sack  and  pil- 
lage. The  town  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
blow  it  then  sustained. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  pilgrims  passed  from 
Sinai  to  Jerusalem  direct  through  the  desert  by 
Beersheba  and  Hebron.  In  the  following  cen- 
tury this  route  seems  to  have  been  abandoned  for 
that  by  Gata ;  yet  the  pilgrims  sometimes  took 
Hebron  in  their  way,  or  visited  it  from  Gasa. 
The  travellers  of  that  period  describe  as  existing 
here  an  immense  charitable  establishment,  m  hos- 
pital, where  1200  loaves  of  bread,  besides  oil  and 
other  condiments,  were  daily  distributed  to  all 
comers,  without  distinction  of  age  or  religion,  at 
the  annual  expense  of  20,000  ducats. 

Hebron  continued  to  be  occasionally  visited 
by  European  travellers  down  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  but  from  that  time  till 
the  present  century  it  appears  to  have  been 
little  frequented  by  them.  The  principal  tra- 
vellers who  have  been  more  recently  tnere  are 
Seetsen,  Ali  Bey,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Poujoulat, 
Monro,  Stephens,  Paxton,  Lord  Lindsay,  Rus- 
segger,  Schubert,  Dr.  Robinson,  and  Dr.  Olin. 

The  town  of  Hebron  lies  low  down  on  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  (of  Mamre), 
chiefly  on  the  eastern  side,  but  m  the  southern 
part  stretches  across  also  to  the  western  side. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  high  and  well  built, 
with  windows  and  flat  rooft,  and  on  these  roofr 
are  small  domes,  sometimes  two  or  three  to  each 
house.  This  mode  of  building  seemed  to  Dr. 
Robinson  peculiar  to  Judaea,  as  he  had  not  ob- 
served it  frirther  north  than  Nabulus.  It  is, 
however,  common  in  the  countries  farther  east, 
where  wood  is  scarce.  The  streets  are  nanow, 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  yards  in  width ; 
the  pavement,  where  (me  exists,  is  rough  and 
difficult  The  bazaars  are  to  a  considerable 
extent  covered,  either  by  some  kind  of  awning, 
or  by  arches  springing  from  the  tops  of  the  houses 
and  spanning  the  street.  The  goods  in  them 
are  thus  secmred  from  the  effects  of  the  sun  and 
rain,  but  the  streets  are  rendered  gloomy  as  well 
as  damp.  The  shops  are  well  furnished,  better 
indeed  than  those  of  towns  of  the  same  class  in 
Egypt,  and  the  commodities  are  of  a  very  similar 
description.  The  only  display  of  local  manu- 
factures is  the  produce  of  the  glass-works,  for 
which  the  place  nas  long  been  celebrated  in  these 
parts.  The  articles  manufactured  consist  almost 
exclusively  of  glass  lamps,  many  of  which  are 
exported  to  Egypt,  and  rings  of  coloured  glass 
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worn  by  females  an  the  arms.  Gates  ai«  pbcsd 
not  only  at  the  entrance  of  the  city,  but  m  d^ 
ferent  parts  of  the  interior,  and  are  dosed  al 
night  for  the  better  preservation  of  onler,  as  wdlai 
to  prevent  communication  between  the  difert 
quarten.  This  is  a  nide  contrivanoe  mncb  «• 
sorted  to  in  Eastern  towns  from  the  want  ef  n 
efficient  ambulatory  night-watch. 

There  are  nine  masques  in  Hebrai,  Bon  if 
which  possess  any  architectural  or  ottaer  inlniH, 
with  the  exception  of  the  massiTe  structure  ^ak 
is  built  over  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs.  Ttk 
is  esteemed  by  die  Moslems  one  of  their  kbit 
places,  and  Christians  are  rigunrasly  dckdcd 
from  it.  The  only  Europeana  who  have  fbosd 
their  way  to  the  interior  are  AH  Bey  aiidG»- 
vanni  Finati,  the  Italian  servant  of  llr.  Bsaka 
The  best  account  of  it,  from  whatever  souioe  d»> 
rived,  is  that  furnished  by  the  Rev.  V.  MoBm,vlB 
states  that  <  the  mosque,  which  covers  the  cut 
of  Machpelah,  and  contains  the  patriaidial  tos^ 
is  a  square  building  with  little  extemil  dee>> 
ration,  at  the  south  aid  of  the  town.  Bebind  it 
is  a  small  cupola,  with  eight  or  ten  windoei, 
beneath  which  is  the  tomb  of  Bsan,  ddadai 
from  the  privilege  of  lying  among  the  pstrisfrk 
Ascending  from  the  street,  at  tl»  conier  sf  tk 
mosque^  you  pass  through  an  arched  waybfi 
flight  of  steps  to  a  wide  pUtfono,  at  thecodsf 
wbich  is  another  short  ascent ;  to  the  left  ii  tk 
court,  out  of  which,  to  the  left  again,  yoa  oiB 
the  mosque.  The  dimensiona  within  are  shoot 
forty  paces  by  twenty>five.  Immedialdy  sa  tfe 
right  of  the  door  is  die  tomb  of  Saiik,  od 
beyond  it  that  of  Abraham,  having  a  {■■■I' 
between  them  into  the  court.  Cotieyafag 
with  these,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mosmiK 
those  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  and  behind  tksa 
is  a  recess  for  prayer, and  a  polpit.  Theselndb 
resemble  small  hute,  with  a  window  m  m^ 
side  and  folding-doors  in  front,  tiie  lower  psitoif 
which  are  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of  oai ' 
bronie  ban  plated.  Within  ca^  of  these  ii* 
imitation  of  tibe  sarcophagua  which  lies  i>  t^ 
cave  below  the  mosque,  which  no  one  is  sOoe^ 
to  enter.    Those  seen  above  resemble  eoffiai  vil 

{lyramidal  tops,  and  are  coveted  with  gteeo  aft. 
ettered  widi  verses  from  the  Koran.  IW  di* 
of  these  tombs  are  left  constantly  c^ien;  bat  ■ 
one  enters  those  of  die  women — at  lesst,  okd  di 
not  In  the  mosque  is  a  haldakin,  sopportsd  ^ 
four  columns,  over  an  octagonal  fignre  of  kbck 
and  white  marble  inlaid,  around  a  small  kk  is 
the  pavement  threugh  which  a  chain  psMi^ 
the  top  of  the  canopy  to  a  lamp  cootianiHT 
burning  to  give  light  in  ^  cav«  of  MsflyH 
where  the  actual  sarcophagi  rest  Attfae^F* 
end  of  the  court  is  the  chief  place  of  pnTcr;  v 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  moaquc  are  tmo  lag* 
tombs,  where  are  deposited  the  bodies  of  iso^ 
and  Leah'  {Summer $  BambU,  i.  »46>  1^ 
cave  itself  he  does  not  describe,  nor  doa  i^ 
appear  that  even  Moslems  are  admi>*»<^  t»  i^; 
mt  Ali  Bey  (a  Spaniard  tnrelling  as  a  M*!*!' 
does  not  even  mention  the  cave  bdew  «^ 
describing  the  shrines  of  the  mosqna.  Jote  Stf- 
derson  (a.d.  1601)  expressly  says  thatnoae  wis^ 
enter,  but  that  persons  might  view  it,  as  far  si  i^ 
lamp  allowed,  mrough  the  hcde  at  the  tm  Ifai^ 
being  furnished  with  more  light  ftr  me  fotF" 
than  Jews.  At  an  earlier  period,  kowcvfiv^^^ 
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Holy  Land  was  in  the  power  of  the  Chriitianfl, 
acoe«  was  not  denied ;  and  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
•ayt  that  the  laroophagi  above  groand  were  shown 
to  the  generalitj  of  pilgrims  as  what  they  de- 
sired to  see ;  bat  if  a  rich  Jew  oflfered  an  addi- 
tional feCf  *  an  iron  door  is  opened,  which  dates 
ftom  the  time  of  oor  forefathers  who  rest  in  peace, 
and  with  a  boming  taper  in  his  hands  the  visitor 
descends  into  a  first  cave,  which  is  empty,  tra- 
▼ems  a  second  in  the  same  state,  and  at  last 
reaches  a  third,  which  contains  six  sepulchres, 
those  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  of 
Sanb,  Rebekah,  and  Leah,  one  opposite  the 
other.  All  these  sepolchres  bear  inscriptions, 
the  letteiB  being  engraved;  thus  upon  that  of 
Abraham :  *'  This  is  the  sepulchre  of  our  father 
Abraham,  upon  whom  be  peace  ;**  even  so  upon 
that  of  Isaac  and  all  the  other  sepulchres.  A 
lamp  bums  in  the  cave  and  upon  toe  sepulchres 
continually,  both  night  and  day ;  and  you  there 
see  tubs  filled  with  the  bones  of  Israelites;  for  it 
is  a  custom  of  the  house  of  Israel  to  bring  hidier 
the  bones  and  relics  of  their  forefathers,  and 
leave  them  there^  unto  this  day  *  {Itinerary y  i.  77 ; 
cd.  Asher,  Berlin,  1840).  The  identity  of  this 
place  with  tiie  cave  of  Machpelah  is  one  of  &e 
few  local  traditions  in  Palestine  which  even  Dr. 
Robinson  suffers  to  pass  without  dispute^  and  may 
therefore  be  taken  for  granted. 

The  court  in  which  the  mosque  stands  is  sup- 
rounded  by  an  extensive  and  Icrfiy  wall,  formed 
of  large  stones,  and  strengthened  by  square  but- 
tresses.   This  wall  is  the  greatest  antiquity  in 
Hebnn,  and  even  Dr.  Robinson  suppoees  that 
it  may  be  substantially  the  same  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {Antiq.  i.  14 ;  De  Bell,  Jud, 
iv.  9. 7),  and  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomaet. 
s.  V.  Arboeh)  as  the  sepulchre  of  Abraham.    The 
enclosed  structure  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  em- 
press Helena ;  but  Dr.  Robinson  thinks  it  more 
likdy  to  bare  been  erected  by  the  Crusaders,  and 
that  till  their  time  no  building  existed  within  the 
great  wall.    If,  however,  we  rightly  understand 
the  Rabbi  Benjamin,  he  says  there  was  a  syna- 
gogue here  under  the  Moslems  (before  the  Cru- 
sado) ;  but  he  certainly  ascribes  to  the  Gentiles 
(Christians}    the   six   sepulchres  which    appear 
above  ground.    If  this  were  so,  they  have  smce 
been  renewed  by  the  Moslems,  as  those  which 
now  exist  are,  as  described,  quite  similar  to  the 
Moslem  shrines  of  Jewish  saints  which  the  pre- 
sent writer  hat  seen  in  countries  where  Christians 
never  had  power.    A  common  Moslem  tomb  in 
the  neigfabourbood  of  Hebron  passes  as  the  tomb 
of  Abner.     He  was  certainly  interred  in  this  city 
(%  Sam.  ui.  32) ;  and  the  head  of  Ishbosheth,  after 
bis  assassination,  was  deposited  in  the  same  se- 
pulchre (2  Sam.  iv.  12);  but  there  is  slight  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  tradition  which  professes 
to  point  out  this  locality  to  the  modem  traveller. 
Besides  this  venerable  wall,  there  is  nothing  at 
Hebron  bearing  the  stamp  of  antiquity,  save  two 
reservoirs  for  rain  water  outside  the  town.     One 
of  these  is  just  without  the  soudiem  gate  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley.    It  is  a  large  basin,  133  feet 
square,  and  21  feet  8  inches  depp.    It  is  built 
with  hewn  limestone  of  very  solid  workmanship, 
and  obviously  of  ancient  date.     The  depth  of 
water  of  course  varies  at  different  times  of  the 
year :  in  Blay,  it  is  14  feet.    The  descent  is  by 
flights  of  steps  at  the  four  oosners^  by  which  the 
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water  is  brought  up  in  vessels  and  skhis,  and 
poured  out  into  troughs  for  the  flocks,  or  carried 
away  for  domestic  uses.  Just  at  the  north  end  of 
the  main  part  of  the  town  is  another  and  smaller 
pool,  also  occupying  the  bed  of  the  valley,  and 
measuring  85  feet  by  55,  with  a  depth  of  18^  feet, 
containing  (in  May)  7  feet  of  water.  These  cisterns, 
which  are  connected  with  no  perennial  springs, 
and.  which  are  filled  only  by  the  rains,  seem  (at 
least  in  summer)  to  be  ^  main  dependence  of 
the  inhabitants  for  water,  although  that  of  the 
larger  pool  is  neither  clear  nor  clean.  As  these 
pools  are  doubtless  of  high  antiquity,  one  of  them 
IS  in  all  likelihood  the  <  pool  of  Hebron '  over 
which  David  hanged  up  the  assassins  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  12). 

The  present  population  of  Hebron  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertainea.  Monro  heard  it  called  10,000, 
but  thought  half  that  number  more  probable. 
Dr.  Robinson,  however,  was  inclined  to  receive  the 
larger  number ;  but  Dr.  01  in  was  assured  by  the 
resident  Jewish  chief  rabbi  that  it  did  not  exceed 
4000  or  5000 ;  and  as  the  Jews  at  Hebron  are 
mostly  Europeans,  their  information  is  of  more 
value  than  that  of  Asiatics,  who  have  a  singular 
vacancy  of  ideas  in  numerical  computations. 
Mr.  Stent  also  states  the  population  at  5000,  on 
the  authority  of  Bishop  Alexander's  chaplain  at 
Jerusalem  \Egypt  and  Holy  Land,  ii.  113). 
Blost  of  the  inlmbitants  are  Moslems,  of  fierce 
and  intolerant  character.  There  are  no  resident 
Christians.  The  Jews  amount  to  about  one  hundred 
families,  mostly  natives  of  different  countries  of 
Europe,  who  have  emigrated  to  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  bones  laid  near  the  se- 
pulchres of  their  illustrious  ancestors.  They  have 
two  synagogues  and  several  schools.  As  usual, 
they  have  a  quarter  of  the  city  to  themselves, 
where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  filthy,  and  the 
houses  mean.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  they 
are  in  tolerable  repair  and  whitewadied — a  cir- 
cumstance which  Dr.  Olin  judged  peculiar  to 
Hebron,  as  be  had  not  observed  it  elsewhere. 

The  environs  of  Hebron  are  very  fertile.  Vine- 
yards and  plantations  of  fruit-trees^  chiefly  olive- 
trees,  cover  the  valleys  and  arable  grounds;  while 
the  tops  and  sides  of  the  hills,  although  stony,  are 
covered  with  rich  pastures,  which  support  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  sneep,  and  goats,  constituting  an 
important  branch  of  die  industry  and  wealth  of 
Hebron.  The  hill  country  of  Judah,  of  which  it 
is  the  capital,  is  indeed  highly  productive,  and 
under  a  paternal  government  would  be  capable  of 
sustaining  a  large  population.  That  it  did  so 
once,  is  manifest  ftom  the  great  number  and  ex- 
tent of  ruined  terraces  and  dilapidated  towns.  It 
is  at  present  abandoned,  and  cultivation  ceases  at 
the  distance  of  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  The 
hills  then  become  covered  with  prickly  and  other 
stunted  trees,  which  fomish  Bethlehem  and  other 
villages  with  wood.  See  the  various  travellers 
above  named  as  having  visited  Hebron,  and  in 
particular.  Dr.  Robinson,  Dr.  Olin,  Rev.  V.  Monro, 
and  Schubert. 

HEDUOSMON  (Or.  ifi^wrfior,  i.  e.  having 
a  sweet  smell),  translated  mmtf  is  mentioned  in 
Matt  xxiii.  23 :  «  Woe  unto  yon.  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint 
and  anise  (properly  dill)  and  cummin,  and  have 
omitted  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  ;*  and, 
again,  in  Luke  xi.  42 :  *  But  woe  unto  you,  Pfaa- 
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riwH  I  for  ;•  tithe  mint  and  rut,  uid  all  maaner 
of  berbi^  and  pau  over  judgmmt  and  Ihe  love  of 
God :  tbcae  ougbl  ye  to  bave  doue,  and  not  to 
leave  tha  otLer  undone'  All  tlie  plant)  mentioned 
in  the  above  paaugM  belong  to  the  smaller  oim 
cultivated  in  gardou  in  Europe,  and  vhtch 
uauallf  come  uudeT  the  denominalion  of  iweel 
beifaa.  Ladf  Calcott  inquina  whether  mint  wai 
one  of  the  bitter  heiba  which  Ihe  Inaeliua  ale  with 
the  Paichal  Lambi  and  infen  the  pnbabilit;  ot 
it*  bong  M>  frotu  our  own  pnctice  of  eating  lamb 
widi  mint  lauca.  Dr.  Hairii  aiguci  that  mint, 
aoiae,  and  cummin  were  not  tithed,  and  that  the 
Phariteca  oa\j  paiil  lithta  of  tfaete  plaoli  from  an 
orenlrained  intetpi«tation  of  Ihe  law.  But,  in  the 
article  Ambthoh  (Dili),  it  maj  be  aecD  that 
dill  wM  tithed,  and  it  i>  ona  of  Ibe  betbi  nun- 
timed  along  with  mint.  The  meaning,  thertfoic, 
aaemi  to  be,  that  the  PhatiMei,  while,  in  con- 
formity with  the  law,  they  paid  tbiae  minute 
tithes,  neglected  the  moet  important  moral  dutia, 
— lruth,juitioe, and  mercy;  for  it i* added,  'theae 
ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  Dot  to  leave  the  other 


M«.    [Mentha  lylniUfa] 

Tht  plant  itHav/ias  or  iiSioir/Mir,  m>  called  '  ab 
odorii  bcmilate  vel  jucuaditat^'  wai  alio  called 
liirta  and  filrfti  by  the  Oreeki,  and  owntAo,  or 
menta,  bj  the  Ronuni.  The  Aiaht  pre  mmthet 
ai  tba  Greek  ijDonyme  af  their  r  '■*'■  fMna;  and 

in  India,  Penian  wofki  give  jiodMna  ai  the  Hiudee 
name  of  Ihe  latter,  Podtena  ie  the  comuMD  name 
of  a  apeciea  of  mint  cultivated  in  the  gaidoa 
of  North-Weatem  India.  Tliaa  nanui  ate  in- 
treating  at  occurring  in  worki  <n  Materia  Me- 
dica;  becauae  both  wen  employed  byeartytnna- 
laton  Bi  the  equivalent  of  ^tWfuui  in  the 
above  paaagea  or  Malttww  and  Lukai  and  all 
Buropean  trandaton,  acMrding  to  Caliiui,  ooo- 
cur  in  capaideriii(  mini  aa  intended.    The  (pe- 


whence  we  have  obtained  (u 

r.  aodro  (Lion.) 

idely  diBuaed  apeciea,  being  (band  ii 
Greece,  in  raiti  of  Caucaaua,  in  the  Allai  Bb|^ 
and  in  Caahmere.  Hint  i)  highly  ateenitd  ■ 
Eaitem  counlriea,  and  appareDtl  j  waa  n  aln  b; 
thejewi.  CeUiuiiayi,'Patetolu*fniMioJiidH 
quondam  notum,  et  Judns  ob  virtutea  et  p 


alio  (iii.  41)  mmtioiB  it  aa  uaefiil  to  the  itonai^ 
and  peculiarly  giatefiilaiaoaidimeat  Hiiit*M 
employed  by  the  ancienti  in  the  pMfBtatiai  W 
many  diebea.  'Hinc  in  A;ncii  lilsg  oaqiunaM. 
lingulii  fere  paginii  mentha  tam  viiidit,  qnaM 
arida,  nentio'  (Cek.  HieroboL  i.  p.  Ut).  'Sic 
apud  Ebnaoa  in  cibia  rtc<plam  fuiae  marthaD  aa- 
wfeatetiBdiuitTalmudici  Tract.  SJiem.  Ft  MA 
vii3;atTract.Oietnii,i.a;  SAai.vii.l.  Vnit 
et  oterum  deoimatiaii  lubjecta  fuit '  (lb.  p.  MI)- 
It  i^  difficult  to  detetrnine  die  exact  ifida 
or  variety  of  mint  employed  by  the  ancioo. 
Thare  an  nninenxia  apeciea  vct;  nearly  alU 
anotlieT.    Tbejr  ntually  gnm  i 


MKia,    peianial,  <f 

CerAil  odour,  eqwcially  wbvi  Iwniied,  lad 
•  tmall  reddiili^olouied  flowtti,  anange^  > 
a^ea  or  whorli.  The  taite  at  Otem  pliw  a 
Utter,  waim,aiidpiiiigait,biitlaaTiii8aanM£a 
of  cooliieai  on  lh«  tongue:  in  tbni  noparlia  ih^ 
are  ■>  dmilai  to  each  other,  Aat  ttlfaer  in  aab- 
cine,  or  aa  a  ooadimeot,  ODe  fpai^ea  may  nHy  Ie 
•ubKituled  fi»  anotber.  But  die  apaciae  Jf.iy'' 
twtru  and  M.  arvatmt,  which  have  been  ■■■ 
tiooed  above,  pnbably  yielded  Iba  varieliei  ealti' 
(ated  in  Paleatina.— J.  F.  R. 

HEIFER,  RED.  [SAoiriam.] 
HEIR.  [BmaaioHT;  IxBuiraaca.] 
HELBON  Q^S^rt ;  Sept.  XtXMr),  <m  Cui- 
loif,  a  name  which  occun  ool^  in  Eid.  am 
IS,  where 'the  wine  of  HeUm'  la  wmad  aaaii 
the  commoditiaa  bcou^  to  the  Riaat  mvkAd 
Tyre.  The  Syrisc,  SynunachtH,  &e  Cha]da%  si 
Vulgate,  all  regard  (be  wocd  aa  an  Kpfiiif^ 
deaoriptiTeaf  £eqaali^cf  (be  wineaa  '  piaf* 
vimun'  at  'vinum  diJce  ooctnm.'  But  il  it 
bettv  to  accept  the  indicatioD  of  tbe  Scphafal- 

which,  b;     ■  ■       ■■  - 

beiuppo 

Syria  which  ajmean  onde 
XoAu^dr)  in  Ptolemy  {Geof.  v.  13)  ai 
n.  p.  SOS).     Tlie  tatter  author  mttitMa  Ihii 


folia,  Chalybmian  vine  out  of  Syria,  ^ 
water  from  the  Eulwia  (the  riva  Ulai  it  Daa. 
nii.a),wbichwaBtbelighteatorany.  Alboai 
rapeata  the  bet  of  die  kiu|*  et  Feiaia  driokiV 
(oly  the  Chalybooian  wine  (Syyoe.  L  11> 
Now,  it  it  gsMially  agreed  that  theaadrt 
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ChiljbaD  ii  wuitwuiled  by  the  modnn  Aleppo. 
Al  die  praeit  time,  whni  me  prafaibidani  of  the 
Hatem  religion  occaiioo  much  neglect  in  mpect 
to  wine*,  we  can  merely  jud^  b;  comparuon  or 
the  quolitie*  of  Ibe  ancient  vinei  in  tfaeie  pvli. 
Tberenot,  boweier,  informi  lu  that  a  ttrong  wine 
ii  made  from  the  gnpei  of  Aleppo  (TVaveU,  put 
i-  p.  3a) ;  aod  RumII  (Nat.  Hitl.  of  Ahppo,  i. 
so)  etatet  that  although  the  white  wina  aie  thin 
■od  poor,  and  dilBeall  to  keep,  the  nd  win^ 


which  !■  deep^coloured,  ii  ilnng  and  beadT,  and 
DiDTe  apt  to  produce  droviinen  than  to  laue  tb* 
■pint*.  But  one  third  part  of  the  white  win* 
mixed  with  two  of  Ibe  red  produce*  a  liquor  tole- 
isblj  Mistabie,  and  much  lighter  than  the  red 
wine  by  it*«lf.  Thi*  wine  i«  prefened  by  the 
Europeani,  who  u*e  it  when  the  winet  of  PtOTenua 
(their  uaual  bererage)  happen  to  b«  icarco. 

Aleppo,  nyled  by  the  natire*  Haleb,  ii  litu- 
atwlioN.  l»t38»ll'3(k",E.loog.ST  V,  and 


.    [Aleppo.— Helbon.] 


IB  «eTenty-*iz  mile*  fhmi  tb*  an  by  way  of  Scan- 
ilerooo,  in  a  itraight  line,  and  ninety  mila  by  way 
of  Antioch.  It  ii  one  of  the  ftwanciail  citiea  of 
tfaeoe  parta  which  have  retained  tbeir  ancitfit  im- 
portance; and  thii  it  cnro  to  ilA  happy  poaitiou 
upon  the  lineofthe  commercial  iotercoune  of  Alia 
M  iDor  and  Syria  with  Hgjpt,  and  of  Europe  and 
We«tenimo*t  Alia  with  [he  counlriet  beymd  the 
Eupfarale).  It  leemi  In  hare  ti«en  lo  commercial 
importance  m  the  decline  of  Palmyra,  to  which 
it  lucceeded.  ll  ii  indeed  mnorkabte  that  the 
earlieet  mnitioiiarthej)lace,inB»kiel,  occunin 
K  commercial  ctmnectiaD,  uid  in  the  uune  con- 
Dcctioa  it  would  jBrobably  be  mrationed  at  Oit 
presoit  day.  A*  the  town  ii  only  once  named, 
Knd  thsi  only  with  reference  to  it*  wine,  and  aa  no 
Biblical  interrot  ia  attached  to  it,  we  muit  refer  to 
general  or  geographical  dictioouie*  for  *n  account 
of  it*  hiitory  ana  preient  condition-  It  may  luf- 
fice  to  indicate  that  it  ha*  long  ranked  a*  tlia 
capital  of  Syria,  and  ai  the  third,  if  not  the  Kcond 
city  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  It  ba*  toflbred  dread- 
fully from  earthquakMBt  diflerent  time*,  and  hai 
never  recorned  the  terrible  ™itaUon  of  thit  kind 
which  it  nutaioed  in  18X1:  the  population, 
which  wai  formeilj  reckoned  abore  300,000, 
ia   not  luppeted  to  reach  half  that  numbv  at 


BELIOPOLIS.     [Ow.] 

BELL.  Much  thai  belong*  to  ttii*  nibject 
hai  already  been  coniidered  under  the  liead 
UiDU.  It  ii  there  ihown  that  hell  ia  repie- 
•entad  by  lb«  woid  ^IKE?  (S/ieol)  in  the  Old 
and  by  Uni  (^Hadei)  in  the  New  TeMamoit. 
But  aa  both  theae  word*  mean  alio  the  giave  or 
the  condition  of  the  dead,  hell,  ai  the  place  of  final 
puniahment  for  linnen,  ia  more  itiatinctirelr  indi- 
cated bj  the  term  Gfhenna  lyiirra),  which  it 
the  word  tranilated  <  bell'  in  Matt.  t.  33,  39,  30 ; 
I.  38 ;  xiiii.  9  ;  aiii.  IS,  33  ;  Mark  ii.  13,  45, 
^1 ;  Luke  lii.  9  ;  Jame*  iii.  6.  It  ia  alio  di*- 
tinctirely   indicated    by    auch    pbraae*  aa   ■  the 

£ce  of  torment'  fLuke  ktI.  38);  'evertaaling 
'  (Matt.  lie.  41);  'the  hell  of  Are,  where  the 
worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  i>  r>ot  quenched' 
(Mark  ii.  ti).  The  dreadful  nature  of  the 
abode  of  the  wicked  Ii  implied  in  larioui  figu- 
rative expnanoni,  nicb  at  '  outer  darkncM,'  '  I 
am  tormented  in  thi*  flame,'  '  fumace  of  Are,' 
'  unquenchable  Bre,'  '  where  tb*  worm  dieth  not,' 
■  the  blackneaa  of  darkneaa,'  'torment  in  fire  and 
brimetaie,'  ^  the  aacending  amoke  of  their  tor- 
ment,' <  the  lake  of  fire  that  bumeth  with  brim- 
atnne-  (Matt.  riii.  13;  xiii.  43;  xxil.  13; 
XXT.  30 ;  Luke  Kvi.  34 ;  eamp.  Hatt  uv.  41 ; 
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▼ery  generallj  admitted  even  by  those  who  take 
the  anti-Pauline  side. 

It  appeals,  therefore,  that  firom  the  epistle  itself 
nothing  can  be  gathered  materially  unfavourable 
to  the  opinion  that  Paul  was  its  author,  whilst 
there  is  much  in  it  strongly  tending  to  support 
that  opinion.  It  yet  remains  that  we  should  look 
at  the  external  evidence  bearing  on  this  question. 
Here  we  shall  find  the  same  conclusion  still  mure 
decisively  supported. 

Passing  by,  as  somewhat  imcertain,  the  alleged 
testimony  of  Peter,  who  is  supposed  (2  Pet  iii. 
15,  16)  to  refer  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  as 
the  composition  of  Paul,  and  passing  by,  also>  the 
testimonies  of  the  i^iostolic  fathers,  which,  though 
very  decisive  as  to  the  antiquity  and  canonical 
authority  of  this  epistle  (see  Fonter's  Inquiry, 
}  IS),  yet  say  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  author, 
we  come  to  the  testimony  of  the  Eastern  church 
upon  this  subject  Here  we  meet  the  important 
feet,  that  of  the  Greek  fathers  not  one  ascribes  this 
epistle  to  any  but  PauL  Pant«mus  (ap.  Euseb. 
Hiat  Eccles,  vi.  14),  in  the  second  century, 
ascribes  it  to  die  aposUe ;  and  so  does  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (ibid,,  Stromat  vi.  645,  et  ssepe). 
Origen  (an.  Euseb.  Hist,  Ecdes.  vi.  15),  in  affirming 
that  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle  was  in 
his  day  matter  of  ancient  tradition,  assents  to  the 
truth  of  this  opinion,  and  in  noticing  what  he 
thinks  the  un-Pauline  features  of  the  style,  men- 
tions that  a  report  was  extant  to  the  effect  that, 
whilst  the  ideas  were  Paulas,  die  words  were  those 
of  Clement  of  Rome  or  of  Luke ;  though,  so  far 
from  regarding  this  as  certain,  he  says  that  *  God 
knows  who  was  the  writer  (i.  0-,  as  the  context 
shows,  the  amanuentis)  of  this  epistle.'  Eusebius, 
whilst  he  places  this  epistle  among  die  &yriAey((- 
fAcya,  knowing  that  in  the  church  at  Rome  its 
claims  had  been  questioned,  nevertheless  often 
quotes  it  as  Pauls  (see  the  passages  in  Lardner's 
CredibiUty;  Worka,  iv.  249,  ed.  1788),  and  in- 
dudes  it  as  received  by  the  church  generally 
among  the  Pauline  epistles  (Hist.  Eccles,  iii.  25). 
A  number  of  other  testimonies  from  the  Eastern 
church  may  be  found  in  Lardner  (vol.  vL  p.  391), 
fully  justifying  the  assertion  above  made.  Jerome 
also  assures  us  (Ep,  ad  Dardanum)  that  it  was 
received  as  Paul  s  by  all  the  Greek  writers.  Nor 
does  it  appear  that  in  any  part  of  the  Eastern 
church  the  Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle  was  ever 
doubted  or  suspected  (comp.  Olshausen,  Opusc, 
Theohff.  p.  95). 

In  die  Western  church  this  epistle  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  early  and  universal  reception. 
Notwithstanding  the  regard  shown  for  it  by  Cle- 
ment, the  diurch  at  Rome  seems  to  have  placed 
it  under  a  ban  (comp.  Eus^.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3 ; 
vL  20,  see  Heinichen^s  note) ;  and  hence  Tertul- 
lian  ascribed  it  to  Barnabas,  and  others  to  Luke 
and  Clement,  whilst  no  Latin  writer  is  found 
during  the  first  three  centuries  who  ascribed  it  to 
Paul.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century, 
Hilary  of  Poictiers  quotes  it  as  Paul's ;  and  from 
that  time  the  opinion  seems  to  have  gained  ground 
till  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  when 
it  speedily  became  as  general  in  the  Western  as  it 
bad  been  in  die  Eastern  churches  (Lardner,  vol.  vL 
p.  393).  Now,  of  what  value  is  this  state  of  opinion 
m  the  early  churches  of  the  West  in  the  question 
of  evidence  now  before  us  f  To  judge  of  this,  we 
oiust  bear  in  mind  that  the  sole  amount  of  evi- 
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denoe  arising  firom  the  testimony  of  tbe 
churches  is  negative;  all  we  can  oondode  htm 
it,  at  the  most,  is  that  diey  had  no  tofficicnt  en> 
dence  in  fiivour  of  this  epistle  being  Paul  s;  dicy 
do  not  seem  to  have  had  a  shadow  of  hisfeorkii 
evidence  against  its  being  his.  The  claims  el 
Barnabas,  Clement,  and  Luke^  rest  upon  mm 
individusil  conjectiue,  and  have  no  historical  sop 
port  Supposing,  then,  that  the  r^ectiosi  of  lla 
epistle  by  the  Latins  cannot  be  accouuted  fat  W 
circumstances  peculiar  to  them,  still  thk  frel 
cannot  diminish  the  weight  of  evidence  acctaii^ 
from  the  unanimity  of  the  Greeks  and  Am^a, 
Had  the  Latins  been  as  unanimous  in  frvov  sf 
Apollos  or  Clement  as  the  Eastern  churcfaes  «ae 
in  favour  of  P^l,  the  case  would  have  been  &> 
ferent  The  value  of  Paul*s  claims  would  ■ 
that  case  have  been,  equal  to  the  differcBoe  bs" 
tweeu  the  value  of  the  Eastern  tradition  and  Iktt 
value  of  the  Western.  This  would  have 
nidied  a  somewhat  puxzling  problem; 
even  in  that  case  the  superionty  of  the 
witnesses  to  the  Western  would  have  maftrMf 
advocated  die  claims  of  the  apostle.  Aa  the 
stands,  a/7  the  positive  evidmce  extant  is  in  & 
of  the  Pauline  authorship  of  this  epistle  ;  and 
only  thing  against  it  is  that  in  the  Latin 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  commonly 
tradition  on  the  subject  Under  such 
stances,  the  claims  of  the  apostle  are  csititled 
be  regaided  as  fully  substantiated  by  the 
evidence. 

The  result  of  the  previous  inquiry 
thus  stated.     1.  There  is  no  substantia 
external  or  internal  in  &vour  of  any 
to  the  authorship  of  this  epistle  except 
2.  There  is  nothing  incompatible  with  tne 
sition  that  Paul  was  the  author  of  it 
preponderance  of  the  internal,  and  all  the 
external,  evidence^  go  to  show  that  it  was 
by  Paul. 

Assuming  the  Pauline  audioxship  of  the 
it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  when  and 
it  was  written.    The  allusions  in  ch.  xiiL  19, 
point  to  the  closing  period  of  the  apostle's 
years  imprisonment  at  Rome  as  the  seas 
*  the  serene  hours  ^  of  which,  as  Hug 
them  (Jntrod.  ^  603),  he  composed  this 
production  of  his  pen.    In  thb  opinion  almost 
who  receive  the  epistle  as  Pauls  concur;  \ 
even  by  those  who  do  not  so  receive  it,  nearly 
same  time  is  fixed  upon,  in  consequence  of 
evidence  furnished  by  the  enistle  itself  of  its 
ing  been  written  a  good  whueafter  those  to 
it  is  addressed  hsid  become  Christians,  but 
before  Uie  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

That  the  parties  to  whom  this  epistle  was 
dressed  were  converted  Jews,  the  epistle 
plainly  shows.    Ancient  tradition  points  oat 
church  at  Jerusalem,  or  the  Christians  in  *" 
tine  generally,  as  the  recipients.    Stuait 
for  the  church  at  Cesarea,  not  without 
of  reason. 

An  early  opinicm  that  the  cfpistle 
written  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  then 
lated  into  Ghreek,  has  found  in  Michaalis  a 
ous  defender  (Introd,  iv.  p.  221).    The 
ments  he  adduces,  however,  are  moce 
than  sound ;  and  it  has  been  abundantly 
by  Lardner,  Hug,  Eichhom,  and  others,  that 
opinion  is  untenable.    Why  Paul  shodd  kM- 
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exceptions,  it  is  scarcely  more  tfaonmgfaly  idiom- 
atic than  die  27th  chapter  of  the  Acts ;  but  it  is 
full  of  indications  that  the  vrriter  had  not  only 
moved  in  circles  where  good  Greek  was  talked, 
but  had  studied  well-written  models,  and  aimed 
to  imitate  them.  In  point  of  mere  style  it  may 
be  fairly  compared  with  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon 
(although  the  subject  of  the  latter  book  often 
throws  the  sentences  into  a  more  Hebrew  form") ; 
and  in  fact  both  appear  to  exhibit  sufficient  marks 
of  the  Alexandrian  culture. 

It  has  been  thought  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
into  detail  concerning  the  old  controversies  be* 
tween  the  Purists,  who  tried  to  prove  tliat  all  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament  was  classical,  and 
the  Hebraists,  who  overdid  the  opposite  argument 
(Winer's  Oram,  §  1,  edit  of  1836);  for  on  this 
subject  there  are  no  longer  two  opinions  amongst 
the  learned. 

The  fact  that  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Jewish 
nation  was  Hellenistic,  was  aestined  to  work  great 
results  on  the  Christian  causeu  Indeed,  in  some 
sense,  Christianity  itself  may  be  said  to  have  had 
its  human  birth  among  Hellenists,  since  Jesus 
himself  and  tiie  majority  of  his  disciples  were 
reared  in  Gklilee,  and  were  probably  nearly  as 
familiar  with  the  Greek  as  with  the  Hebrew 
tongue.  Nevertheless^  during  the  early  times 
which  followed  the  day  of  Pentecost,  no  striking 
result  appears  from  this,  except  that  it  must  have 
facilitated  communication  with  the  Jews  of  the 
dispersion.  The  important  part  which  die  Hel- 
lenists were  to  sustain,  was  first  indicated  by  the 
preaching  of  Stephen ;  who  discerned  the  lower 
place  wluch  must  be  assigned  to  the  national 
law  of  Moses  in  the  kingdom  of  Messiah.  Ste- 
phen, indeed,  was  abruptly  cut  off  by  the  odium 
which  his  principles  csiused ;  but  the  same  were 
soon  after  adopted,  and  yet  more  efficiently  in- 
culcated, by  his  persecutor  Saul,  to  whom  the 
high  office  was  allotted  of  establishing  the  pe- 
culiar system  of  doctrine  which  thenceforward 
distinguished  the  Grentile  from  the  Jewish  church. 
Hie  Epistle  of  James  (whether  written,  as  Neander 
thinks,  before  the  development  of  the  Pauline 
views  or  not)  exhibits  to  us  undoubtedly  the  state 
of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  mother^urch  of 
Jerusalem.  We  see  in  it  the  higher  spirit  of 
Christ  struggling  to  put  down  the  law  mto  its 
right  place,  but  having  by  no  means  as  yet 
brought  out  into  their  f^idl  clearness  the  distin- 
guishing doctrines  of  the  gospel.  All  of  these 
were  preached  and  established  by  Paul  in  his 
own  churches,  founded  among  Gendle  proselytes 
to  Hellenistic  Judaism,  and  from  them  in  no 
long  time  were  imbibed  by  all  Gentile  Christen- 
dom. But,  simultaneously,  the  struggle  began 
within  the  church  itself  between  the  Hebraic  and 
the  Hellenistic  spirit  The  (so-called)  first  coun- 
cil at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.^  decided,  for  the  time 
at  least,  that  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  to  be  en- 
forced upon  the  Gentiles,  but  it  did  not  lessen 
the  importance  of  it  to  Jewish  Christians ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  the  Hebrew  spirit  became 
afterwards  even  stronger  still  within  toe  Jerusalem 
church,  if  we  may  interpret  literally  the  words 
of  James  (Acts  xxi.  20) : — *  Thou  seest,  brodier, 
how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  which 
believe,  and  they  are  all  zeakms  of  the  law,*  At 
any  rate  it  appears  certain  that  the  resistance  to 
the  Pauline  doctrine  continued  intense  in  the 


great  body  of  the  Hebrew  CfarklianB ;  iar  fi»j 
show  themselves  in  ecclesiastical  bistey  mtj 
under  the  names  of  NasareneB  and  EtnoniiBi^iad 
are  always  regarded  as  (man  or  less)  beiedcal  faf 
the  Gentile  churches,  since  they  fadd  only  ^ 
bare  rudimental  creed  on  which  die  of^pad 
Pentecostal  church  was  founded ;  and  potias* 
ciously  rejected  (he  distinguishing  tenets  of  IM. 
which  were  confirmed  by  Peter,  and  pohsfs  a- 
tended  by  John.  This  first  and  greatest  cT  cob- 
troversies  ended  in  the  extinction  of  die  HdfaRv 
churches,  which  had  refused  to  grow  with  fte 
growth  of  the  Christian  spirit  in  its  hig^Mst  sad 
most  &vonred  leaders.  But  long  before  that  enet 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  had  been  swaUowed  «p  is 
the  mass  of  Gentile  believers ;  and  to  foUov  tb 
further  development  of  the  Grecian  mind  witUs 
die  bosom  of  Christianity,  belongs,  not  to  tiui 
article,  but  to  a  history  of  Gentile  ChristendoeL 

F.  W.  N, 
HBLBfET.     [Ajutt;  Abmovr.] 
HELPS  (iamkhi^isi  Valg.  cpUukttitmet ;  1 
Cor.  xii.  28).    The  Greek  word,  signifying  sidi 
or  assistances,  has  also  this  meaning,  amoBg 
others,  in  the  classical  writers  (e.  ^.  Diod.  9c.  i 
87).    In  the  Sept  it  auwers  to  fhtV  (P^  >^ 
19),  to  t1J«D  (P*.  cviu.  U),  and  to  jmt  (Pi 
Ixxxiii.  8).  It  is  found  in  the  same  sense,  Bccha. 
xi.  12 ;  2  Mace  xi.  26 ;  and  in  JoaephiM  (Ik  && 
Jud.  iv.  5  1).     In  the  New  Testamant  it  ocam 
once,  vii.  in  the  enumeration  of  the  severs!  vdm 
or  classes  of  po*OQ>  posscssuig  miracnloas  dfti 
among  the  primitive  Christians  (ui  typra),  wvr 
it  seems  to  be  used  by  metonymy,  tbe  afasttact  ftr 
the  concrete^  and  to  mean  h^terM  ;  like  the  votdi 
9vwdfuiSf  '  miracles,*  i.  e.  workert  of  miiscki; 
irv/Sepr^ccs^  'governments,*  that  is,  pavermn, 
&c.,  in  the  same  enumeration.    Tbe  Amencso^ 
it  is  well  known,  by  a  similar  idaom,  call  tkii 
servants  'hdps.*     Great  difBculty   attsndi  ibe 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  tbe  ofiee  m 
designated  among  the  first  Christians.     Tht/^ 
lact  explains  iarrtkff^^a  by  hmx^^^oi  T«r  arfr* 
vmrt  helping  or  mpportmg  the  wt^ms.    Aed  * 
Geonadius,  in  (Ecumenius.     But  this  seems  hb 
an  inference  ttom  tbe  etymology  (see  Gr.  of  Acti 
XX.  35).    It  has  been  tuewned  by  some  eouoat 
modem  writers  that  the  several  <  oiders*  oMndiwd 
in  ver.  28,  correspond  respectively  to  tbe  serasl 
*  gifts  *  of  the  Spirit  enumerated  in  ver.  8,  9.    b 
order,  however,  to  make  the  two  enomerstiAi 
tally,  it  is  necessary  to  make  '  diveis  kindi  d 
tongues  *  and  '  interpretation  of  tangoes,"  in  tfae 
one,  answer  to  'divereitiee  of  tonguee''  ^  ^ 
other,  which,  m  the  present  etate  ofthereemtd 
text,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  oompUte  uaifiKW^' 
ence.    Tbe  reeuU  of  the  collation  is  that  hrt 
A^is  answen  to  <  prophecy  ;*  whence  it  fast  beff 
inferred  that  these  persons  were  aocfa  ai  voe 
qualified  widi  the  ^h  of  *  lower  prophecy,'  ^ 
help  the  Christians  in  the  public  devobons  (Bv^ 
rington*s  Miscellanea  Sacra,  L  166 ;   Madmight 
on  i  Cor.  xii.  10-28>    Anodier  result  is,  d«t 
<  governments  *  answers  '  to  discerning  of  ipin^' 
To  both  these  Dr.  Hales  very  reasonably  o^jedi, 
as  unlikdy,  and  pronounces  this  tabular  viev  to 
be  '  perpl^ied  and  embarrassing '  (New  Aneif, 
&c,  Lond.  1830,  iu.  289>     Bisbop  Hordey  \m 
adopted  this  classification  of  the  gins  and  «tf^ 
bearers,  and  points  out  as  *bel^^  i.«.p0S^ 
gifted  with  <  prophecies  or  predictioDs,'  web  per* 
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aoDf  as  Mark,  Tychicus,  Onerimui.  Vitiinga, 
iiom  a  comparuoQ  of  ver.  28,  29,  30,  infen  that 
the  &yriA'^i|4it  denote  thow  who  bad  the  gift  of 
interpreting  foreign  languages  (De  Sgnag.  Vet, 
iL  505,  Fmnque.  1696) ;  which,  though  certainly 
poeeibUj  as  an  arbitrary  use  of  a  very  significant 
word,  stands  in  need  of  conflnnatioii  by  actual 
instances.  Dr.  Lightfoot  also^  according  to  his 
biographer,  adopted  the  same  {dan  and  arriyed  at 
the  same  conclusion  (Strype*s  Life  of  Lightfbot, 
prefixed  to  hb  Works,  p.  4,  Lond.  1684).  But 
Itightfoot  himself  explains  the  word  *  persons  who 
aooompamed  the  apostles,  baptised  those  who  were 
oon^erted  br  them,  and  were  sent  to  places  to 
which  they,  oeing  employed  in  other  things,  could 
not  come,  as  Mark,  Timothy,  Titus.*  He  ob- 
serves that  the  Talmodists  sometimes  call  the 

Levites    D^^HS^  ^n^DD,   <  the   helpers  of  the 

priests  *  (vol.  ii.  p.  781).  Similar  catalogues  of 
miraculous  gifts  and  officers  occur  Rom.  xii.  6^, 
and  Eph.  ir.  11,  12;  but  they  neither  correspond 
in  nutStber  nor  in  the  order  of  enumeration.  In 
the  former,  *  prophecy  *  stands  first,  and  in  &e 
kUter,  second ;  and  in  the  former  many  of  the 
terms  are  of  wide  import,  as  *  ministering,*  while 
minute  distinetions  are  made  between  odiera^  as 
between  <  teaching*  and  *  exhortation,'  'giving* 
and  '  showing  mercy.*  Other  writers  pursue  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  arrive  at  different  conclu- 
sions. For  instance^  Hammond,  arguing  from 
the  etymology  of  the  word,  and  from  passages  in 
the  early  writers,  which  describe  the  office  of  re- 
lieving the  poor  as  peculiarly  connected  with  that 
of  the  apostles  and  bishops  by  the  deacons,  infers 
tiiat  ArriA.  'denotes  a  tpicial  part  of  the  ojfice  of 
those  men  which  are  set  down  at  the  beguming 
of  the  verse.*  He  also  explains  itvfieptr/iir^is  as 
another  part  of  their  office  (Hammond,  Conunent, 
in  loc.)*  Schleusner  understands  *  deacons  who 
had  ti]ie  care  of  the  sick.*  Bosenmiiller,  *  Diaconi 
qui  pauperibns,  peregrinis,  i^irotis,  mortuis,  pro- 
curajidis  prsserant.*  Bishop  Pearce  thinks  that 
both  these  words  may  have  been  originally  put  in 
the  margin  to  explain  ^Mf/Atir,  *  miracles  or 
jxiwers,*  and  urges  that  amX.  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned as  a  ^id  of  ihe  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  not  rs- 
eapitulated  m  ver.  29, 80.  Certainly  the  omission 
of  these  two  words  would  nearly  produce  exacti- 
tude in  die  recapitulation,  Bowyer  adopts  the 
same  ooojecture ;  but  it  is  without  support  from 
MSS.  or  versions.  He  also  observes  that  to  the  end 
of  ver.  28  some  copies  of  the  Vulgate  add  *  inter* 
prefeationes  sermonum,*  ipft/iirtias  yKettrtr&r',  as 
also  the  later  Syriac,  Hilary,  and  Ambrose.  This 
addition  would  make  the  recapitulation  perfeoL 
Chrysostom  and  all  the  Greek  interpreters  consider 
the  ArriX.  and  mtfi^ftr,  as  importing  the  same 
thing,  vis.  functionaries  so  called  with  reference 
to  the  tuto  different  parts  of  their  office :  the  &yriA. 
superintending  the  care  of  the  poor,  sick,  and 
strangers ;  the  $cvfi4or.  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and 
the  executorship  or  their  efiects,  including  the 
care  of  their  widows  and  orphans,  rather  mO" 
nagers  than  governors  (Blomfield*s  Reoensio 
Synopt,\  After  all  it  must  be  confessed,  with 
Doddridge^  that  *■  we  can  only  guess  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  in  question,  having  no  principles 
<in  which  to  proceed  in  fixing  it  absolutely* 
{Famihf  Expositor,  on  1  Cor.  xii  28>  (Alberti, 
Olossar.  p.  123 ;  Suicer,  JTiesaur,  in  voc. ;  Sal- 
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mariui,  De  Fcmore  TrapeMiOco,  p.  409 ;  Wolfii 
Cww  Philolog.  Basil.  1741.)-^.  F.  D. 

1.  HEMAN  (torn ;  Sept  Ai^iovdb^),  a  person 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  named  with  others  cele- 
brated for  their  wisdom,  to  which  that  of  Solomon 
is  compared  (1  Kings  iv.  31 ;  1  Chron.  ii.  6\ 
The  considerations  stated  under  Ethan  wiU 
distinguish  this  Heman  from  the  following,  with 
whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded. 

2.  HEMAN,  a  Kohathite  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  temple-music  as 
organized  by  David  (1  Chron.  vi.  33;  xvi.  41, 
42).  This,  doubtless,  is  the  Heman  to  whom  the 
88th  Psalm  is  ascribed. 

HEMLOCK.     [RosB.] 

HERAKLES  ('HpaicA^r)  is  mentioned  in  2 
Mace  iv.  19,  as  the  Tyrian  god  to  whom  the 
Jewish  high-priest  Jason  sent  a  religious  embassy 
(Off«poQ,  wim  the  offering  of  300  drachmss  of 
silver.  That  this  Tyrian  Hercules  (Herod,  ii. 
44)  is  the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Baal,  is  evident 
from  a  bilingual  Phoanician  inscription  found  at 
Malta  (described  by  Gesenius,  Monum,  Ling, 
Pham,  i.  96),  in  which  the  Phoenician  words,  *  To 
our  Lord,  toMelkarth,  the  Baal  of  Tyre,*  are  repre- 
sented by  the  Gbeek  'HpaicXci  'Apxny^^t*  More- 
over, Herakles  and  Astarte  are  mentioned  together 
by  Josephus  (Antiq.  viii.  5.  3),  just  in  the  same 
maimer  as  Baal  and  Ashtoreth  are  in  die  Old  Tes- 
tament The  further  identity  of  this  Tyrian  Baal 
with  the  Baal  whom  the  idolatrous  Israelites  wor- 
shipped, is  evinced  by  die  following  arguments, 
as  stated  chiefly  by  Movers  (DisPAomsisr,!.  178). 
The  worship  of  final,  which  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  the  Judges,  was  put  down  by  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
vii.  4),  and  the  efiects  of  that  suppression  appear 
to  have  lasted  through  the  next  fow  centuries,  as 
Baal  is  not  enumerated  among  the  idols  of  Solo- 
mon (1  Kings  xi.  5-8 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  \S),  nor 
among  those  worshipped  in  Judah  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
l%\  or  in  Samaria,  where  we  only  read  of  the 
golden  calves  of  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  28 ;  xv. 
26).  That  worship  of  Baal  which  prevailed  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab,  cannot,  therefore,  oe  regarded 
as  a  mere  continuation  or  revival  of  the  old 
Ganaanite  idolatry  (although  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  tiie  esMntial  identity  of  both  Baals),  but 
was  introduced  direoUy  from  Phoenicia  by  Ahab^s 
marriage  with  the  Sidonian  princess  Jesebel  (1 
Kings  xvi.  31).  In  like  manner,  the  establiso- 
ment  of  this  iaolatry  in  Judah  is  ascribed  to  the 
marriage  of  die  king  with  a  daughter  of  Jenbel. 
(Comp.  Josephus,  AnOq,  viiL  13.  1 ;  ix.  6. 6.) 

The  power  of  nature,  which  was  worshipped 
under  me  form  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  Mel- 
karth,  Baal,  Adonis,  Moloich,  and  whatever  his 
other  names  are,  was  that  which  originates,  sus- 
tains, and  destroys  life.  These  frmctions  of  the 
Deity,  according  to  the  PhoBnicians,  were  repre- 
sented, although  not  exclusively,  by  the  sim,  the 
influence  of  which  both  animates  vegetation  by 
its  genial  warmth,  and  scorches  it  up  by  its  fer- 
vour. 

Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  worship  of  the 
Tyrian  Hercules  is  preserved  by  the  classical 
writers,  and  relates  chiefly  to  the  Phoenician  odo- 
nies,  and  not  to  the  mother-state.  The  eagle,  the 
lion,  and  the  diuimy-fish,  were  sacred  to  him,  and 
are  often  found  on  I^oonician  coins.  Pliny  ex- 
pressly testifies  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
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up  every  year  to  the  Carthaginian  Hercules 
(Hi$t,  Not.  xxxvi.  ▼.  13) ;  whidb  coincides  with 
what  is  stated  of  Baal  in  Jer.  six.  6,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  worship  of  Moloch. 

Movers  endeavours  to  show  that  Herakles  and 
Hercules  are  not  merely  Greek  and  Latin  sjrno- 
nymes  for  this  god,  but  that  they  are  actually 
derived  from  his  true  Phoenician  name.  This 
original  name  he  supposes  to  have  consisted  of  the 
syllables  *1M  (as  found  in  ^IH,  lion,  and  in  other 

words),  meaning  ttnmg,  and  73,  Axrni  73\  to 
conquer;  so  that  the  compound  means  Ar  conquer*. 
This  harmonises  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  the 
idea  represented  by  Hercules  as  the  destroyer  of 
Typhonic  monsters  (I.  c.  p.  430).  Melkarth,  the 
MtXlKopBos  of  Sanchoniathon,  occurs  on  coins 

only  in  the  form  T\1ff?D»  We  must  in  this  case 
assume  that  a  kaph  has  been  absorbed,  and  re- 
solve the  word  into  HTMIp  TpD,  kmff  of  the  city^ 
trohjumxos.  The  bilingual  inscription  renders 
it  by  'Apxny^* ;  and  it  is  a  title  of  the  god  as 
the  patron  of  the  city — J.  N. 

HERBiAS,  *EpfMSy  one  of  the  Christians  at 
Rome,  to  whom  jPaul  addressed  special  saluta- 
tions in  his  Epistle  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  Of  his  history 
and  station  in  life  nothing  is  known.  By  several 
writers,  ancient  and  modem,  he  has  been  reputed 
to  be  the  author  of  a  wwk  entitled  The  Shqfkerd 
ofHermae,  which  from  its  high  antiquity  and  the 
supposed  connection  of  the  writer  with  St  Paul, 
has  been  usually  classed  with  the  epistles  of  the 
so*called  Apostolic  Fathers.  It  was  originally 
written  in  Greek,  bat  we  possess  it  only  in  a  Latin 
version  (as  old  as  the  time  of  Tertullian),  a  few 
fragments  excepted,  which  are  found  as  quot^ 
tions  in  other  ancient  authors.  It  has  been  divided 
by  modem  editors  (for  in  the  mannscript  copies 
there  is  no  such  division)  into  three  books ;  the 
first  consisting  of  four  visions,  the  second  of  twelve 
commands,  and  the  third  of  ten  similitudes.  It 
is  called  the  *  Shepherd '  (6  Iloi^^y,  Paetor),  be- 
cause the  Angel  of  Repentance  (Nuntiue  Pcmi- 
terUia)f  at  whose  dictation  Hermas  profbsses  that 
he  wrote  the  second  and  third  books,  appeared  in 
Hie  garb  of  a  shepherd — *  habitu  pastorali,  pallio 
albo  amictus,  peram  in  humeris,  et  virgam  in 
manu  gestans.*  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  author 
really  believed  tiiat  be  saw  the  visions  he  describes, 
or  merely  adopted  the  fiction  to  render  his  work 
more  attractive.  It  is  frequently  quoted  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  either  by  the  author*s 
name  {Strom,  i.  29.  6  181 ;  Opp,  ed.  Klotz,  ii. 
119;  ii.  1.  $  3;  Opp,  li.  124^,  or  by  ^  phrase 
*•  the  Shephca^  says'  (Strom.  1. 17.  }  85 ;  Opp.  ii. 
60;  ii.  12.&55;  Opp.ii.l5Si  ii.  9.643;  Opp. 
ii.  150;  ii.  12.  {  55;  Opp.  ii.  158;  iv.  9.  $76; 
Opp.  ii.  318;  vi.  6.  ^  46;  Opp.  iii.  125),  though 
he  does  not  expressly  identify  the  author  as  me 
Hermas  in  Rom.  xvi.  Eusebius  is  more  definite. 
In  his  Ecclee.  Hist.  (iii.  8)  he  says,  *  The  aoostle^  in 
the  salutations  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  makes  mention  among  others  ofHerraa% 
who,  it  is  said,  wrote  the  book  called  the  Shep- 
herd ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  book  is  called  m 
question  (ArriXi\cicrai),  so  that  it  cannot  be 
ranked  among  the  books  received  as  canonical 
{hf  6/MXoyovfUPOis).  By  others  it  is  judged  to 
be  a  most  necessary  book  for  elementary  instrac- 
tion.  And  we  know  that  it  is  publicly  read  in 
churches,  and  that  some  very  ancient  writers 


make  use  of  it'  Elsewbere  be  says, '  amoBg  lb 
spurious  (4if  roit  p6$ots)  are  to  be  placed  te 
Acts  of  Paul,  the  Book  caOed  the  Shepherd,  mA 
the  Revdation  of  Peter*  (Hist.  Eeeiee.  in.  25). 
And  in  giving  an  account  of  the  opiniaoa  of  IioMMi 
{Hist.  Eceles.  v.  8.),  he  remarks,  <  the  book  (r^ 
ypa^p)  of  the  Sbe|^ierd  he  not  only  knew,  bet 
received  with  approbatioii,  saying,  Well  snike 
the  book  (i^  Tpo^)  which  saya^  <<  lint  of  all 
believe  ^t  there  is  one  Qod.^  *  This  passsge 
has  been  adduced,  but,  perhaps,  impcopoiy,  ts 
prove  that  Irenaeus  regarded  *  7%e  SAepherd'  m 
canonical :  ^  word  ypen^  by  some  bcse  femv* 
lated  Sory<Mre,  may  mean  simply  the  heek  or 
wriHng  (Lardner*s  Credibility,  cb.  xriL  ;  Worke, 
ii.  171).  Origen  often  quotes  •  The  Sh^therd; 
speaks  of  it  as  useful,  and,  in  his  opinian,  in- 
spired :  utputo,  diviniiue  inepirata  (^p.  ad  Rem. 
Comment,  lib.  x. ;  Opera,  vlL  437,  ed.  Lso- 
matisch).  Elsewhiere  he  describes  it  as  '  a  bosk 
circulated  in  the  church,  but  not  anhr«rsally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  divine*  (Comment,  «n  Eemif. 
Matt.  Hom.  xiv. ;  Opp.  iii.  31 6).  JeroBoe  also  states 
that '  it  was  publicly  read  in  some  of  the  chuicha 
of  Greece,  though  anoong  the  Latins  it  was  slssost 
unknown'  (De  Hhut.  Vir.  cap.  x).  The  testiiBo- 
nies  of  other  writers  are  given  by  Cotdcrius  sod 
Fabricius.  If  it  be  admitted  diat  <  The  Sh^fheri' 
was  written  by  the  Hermas  of  St  Paul,  its  date 
must  be  fixed  towards  the  end  of  the  first  century. 
Some  eminent  critics,  however,  ascribe  it  to 
Hennas,  a  brother  of  Pius,  who  was  Bishop  of 
Rome  about  A.n.  141.  Mosheim  argues  at  some 
length,  and  with  no  little  vehemence^  in  fisvoor  of 
this  opinion;  bat  the  only  authoritiss  be  adduces 
on  its  behalf  are  some  lines  in  a  poem  agaJast  the 
Bfarcionites,  falsely  attributed  to  Tertullian,  the 
fragpsient  of  aa  anonymous  work  on  the  caasa, 
publi^ed  by  Muratori  in  his  Antiqmiintee  Oti. 
Med.jB9iftiidB.  passage  in  ^  Liber  Pomt^$eeM$, 
respecting  Easter,  tiiere  said  to  be  hom  a  book 
called  the  Shepherd,  written  by  Hermas,  the  brother 
of  Pius,  but  not  fbond  in  ihe  work  that  has  eoaw 
down  to  us  under  that  title  (CommetUmiet  em 
the  Ajfairt  of  the  Christians,  vol.  i.  |ip.  180-188, 
VidaPs  transl).  The  same  opinion  is  sidvocated 
by  Dr.  Hefele,  m  the  Tiibingen  TheoL  Qmart 
Schrift,  1839.  Dr.  Neander,  while  be  alhm 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  <  The  Shepherd' 
was  written  by  the  Hermas  of  St  Paol,  seems  to 
consider  fite  other  supposition  still  more  qaeitioo< 
able,  since  we  cannot  determine  what  credit  is 
due  to  the  authorities  adduced  in  ito  tvrefox,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  reoondle  with  (he  later  origina- 
tion of  the  work,  the  high  esteem  in  which  it  wss 
held  in  the  age  of  Irenssus  and  Clenaent  of  Alex- 
andria (AUyemeine  (reachichte,  ftc  Ab^  i. 
Band  2,  p.  1139,  2nd  edit)  Impartial  jodgts 
will  jnobably  agree  with  Modieim,  that  *  Tie 
Shepherd*  contains  such  a  mixture  of  folly  and 
superstition  with  |Hety,  of  egregious  nonsense  wilk 
momentous  troth,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of 
astonishment  that  men  of  learning  should  ever 
have  thought  of  giving  it  a  place  among  the  ia- 
spired  writings. 

The  Shepberd  of  Hermas  was  first  pubHdbed  at 
Paris  in  1513,  and  is  included  in  the  edttions  of 
the  apostolic  fathers  by  Cotelerius,  Oalland,  and 
Hefeto.  Fabrichis  also  publisbed  it  in  his  CMs 
Apoeryphus,  Hambargi,  1719.  Aicbbiriiop 
Wake's  transUtkn  is  well  known.— J.  S.  R. 


HERMES. 

HERMES  CE^i),  the  Mercuriut  of  the  Ro- 
noaiia,  was  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  was 
equally  characterised  by  adroitness  of  action  and 
readiness  of  speech.  He  was  also  the  costomarr 
attendant  of  Jupiter  when  he  appeared  on  earth 
(Orid,  Fiut,  ▼.  495).  These  circumstances  ex- 
plain why  &e  inhabitants  of  Lystra  (Acts  xvw, 
12),  as  soon  as  erer  they  were  di^xised  to  believe 
that  the  gods  had  visited  them  in  the  likeness  of 
men,  discovered  Hermes  in  Paul,  as  the  chief 
speaker,  and  as  the  attendant  of  Jupiter.  It 
teems  unnecessary  to  be  curious  whether  the  re- 
ptesentations  of  Mercury  in  ancient  statues  accord 
with  tiie  supposed  persooal  appearance  of  Paul, 
and  especially  in  uie  matter  of  tiie  heard  of  the 
latter ;  for  all  known  representations  of  the  god 
differ  in  much  more  important  particulars  from 
the  probable  costume  of  Paul  (e.  ^.  in  the  absence 
of  any  garment  at  all,  or  in  die  use  of  the  short 
chlamys  merely ;  in  the  caducous,  the  petasus, 
&c).  It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  those 
who  expected  to  see  the  gods  mixing  in  the  affairs 
of  this  lower  world,  in  human  form,  would  not 
look  for  much  more  than  the  outward  semblance 
of  ordinary  men.  Comp.  the  *  dissimulantque 
deos'  of  Ovid  {I  e.  504.)--J.  N. 

HERMOOENES  {'^fiayirris)  and  PHT- 
6ELLUS,  disciples  of  Asia  Minor,  and  probably 
companions  in  labour  of  St.  Paul.  They  aban- 
doned him  during  his  second  imprisonment  at 
Rome,  doubtless  tttxm  alarm  at  the  perils  of  the 
connection  (2  Tim.  i.  15). 

HERMON  (t^t^l^  ;  Sept  'A«y>/M^),  a  moun- 
tain which  formecl  tlie  northernmost  boundary  of 
the  country  beyond  the  Jocdan  which  the  Hebrews 
conquered  firom  the  AuHvites  (Deut.  iii.  8),  and 
which,  therefore,  must  have  belonged  to  And- 
Ijibanus^  as  is,  indeed,  implied  or  expressed  in 
most  of  the  otW  passages  in  which  it  is  named. 
In  Deut  iiL  9  it  is  said  to  have  been  called  by 
the  Sidonians  Sirion  (Jl^b^),  and  by  the  Amorites, 
Shenir  (y^),  both  or  which  words  signify  *  a  coat 
of  mail.'  In  the  next  chapter  (iv.  49)  it  is  called 
Mount  Sion  (tlM^B^),  meaning  <an  elevation,* 
*  a  high  mountain' — ^which  it  was  well  entitled  to 
be  designated  by  way  of  excellence,  being  (if  cor- 
rectly identified  with  Jebel  Es^eikh)  by  far  the 
highest  of  all  die  mountains  in  or  near  Palestine. 
In  the  later  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  however 

SIS  in  I  Ghroo.  ▼.  23;  Sol.  Song  iv.  8), Shenir  as 
istinguished  from  Hermon  properly  so  called. 
Since  modem  travellers  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  country  tieyond  the  Jordan,  no  doubt  has 
been  entertained  that  the  Mount  Hermon  of  those 
texts  it  no  other  than  the  present  Jebel  Es^heikh, 
or  the  Sheikh's  mountain,  or,  which  is  equivalent. 
Old  Man's  Mountain,  a  name  it  is  said  to  have 
obtained  from  its  fimcied  resemblance  (being 
topped  with  snow,  which  sometimes  lies  in  length- 
ened streaks  upon  its  sloping  ridges^  to  the  boar^ 
bead  and  beard  of  a  venerable  meikh  (Elliot,  i. 
317).  This  Jebel  Es-sheikh  is  a  south-eastern, 
and  in  that  direction  culminating,  branch  of  Anti- 
Libanus.  It  is  probably  the  highest  of  all  the 
Idhtaaxm.  mountams,  and  is  thought  to  rival  Mont 
Blanc,  though,  as  Elliot  observes,  the  high  ground 
on  which  it  stands  detracts  considerably  f^m  its 
apparent  altitude,  and  makes  it  a  less  imposing 
otgecit  than  that  king  of  European  mountains  as 
viewed  from  the  ItaUan  valley  of  Aosta.    Its  top 
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is  covered  widi  snow  throughout  the  summer,  and 
must  therefore  rise  above  the  point  of  perpetual 
congelation,  which  in  this  quarter  is  about  1 1,000 
feet.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  safe  to  add  another 
1000  feet  for  the  height  above  tliat  point,  making 
in  all  12,000  feet ;  but  we  must  wait  the  result  of 
more  accurate  observations  than  have  yet  been 
made.  Some  statements  make  it  so  low  as  10,000 
feet.  Dr.  Clarke,  who  saw  it  in  the  month  of 
July,  WBkjt  <  the  summit  is  so  lofty  that  the  siu>w 
entirely  covered  the  upper  part  of  it,  not  lying  in 
patches,  but  investing  all  the  higher  part  with 
diat  perfect  white  and  smooth  velvet-like  appear- 
ance which  snow  only  exhibits  when  it  is  very 
deep.'  Dr.  Robinson  only  differs  from  the  pre- 
ceding bv  the  statement  that  the  mow  is  per^ 
petual  only  in  the  ravines,  so  that  the  top  presents 
the  appearance  of  mdiant  stripes,  around  and 
below  the  summit  {Bib,  Researches,  iii.  344). 
The  mention  of  Hermon  along  with  Tabor  in 
Ps.  Ixxxix.  12)  led  to  its  being  sought  near  the 
latter  mountain,  where,  accordingly,  travellers 
and  maps  give  us  a  <  Little  Hermon.'  But  that 
passage,  as  well  as  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3,  applies  better 
to  the  great  mountain  already  described;  and 
in  the  former  it  seems  perfectly  natural  for  the 
Psalmist  to  call  upon  these  mountains,  respect- 
ivdy  die  most  conspicuous  in  the  western  and 
eastern  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  territory,  to  rejoice 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Besides,  we  are  to  con- 
sider that  Jebd  Es-sheikh  is  seen  from  Mount 
Tabor,  and  that  both  together  are  visible  from  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  so-called  Little  Hermon  is  at  all  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Its  actual  name  is  Jebel 
ed-Duhy;  it  is  a  shapeless,  barren,  and  unin- 
teresdng  mass  of  hills,  in  the  north  of  the  valley  of 
Jesreel  and  opposite  Mount  Gilboa. 

HBRODIAN  FAMILY.  Josephus  introduces 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  die  Herodian  family  in 
the  fourteenth  book  of  his  Antiquities.  He  there 
tells  us  (c  i.  }  3)  that  among  the  chief  friends 
of  Hyrcanus,  the  high-priest,  was  an  Idumaan, 
named  Antipater,  dittingui^ied  for  his  riches, 
and  no  less  for  his  turbulent  and  seditious  temper. 
He  also  quotes  an  author  who  represented  him  as 
descended  from  one  of  the  best  of  the  Jewish 
families  which  returned  from  Babylon  after  the 
captivity,  but  adds  diat  this  statement  was 
founded  on  no  better  grounds  than  a  desire  to 
flatter  the  pride  and  support  the  pretensions  of 
Herod  the  Qreat  The  tunes  were  &vourable  to 
men  of  Andpater's  character ;  and,  while  he  ob- 
tained sovereign  authority  over  his  nadve  province 
of  Idumsea,  he  contrived  to  subject  Hyrcanus 
completely  to  his  will,  and  to  induce  him  to  form 
an  alliance  with  Aretas,  from  which  he  trusted  to 
secure  the  best  means  for  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment Having  so  far  accomplished  his  designs 
as  to  make  himself  the  favourite  ally  of  Rome, 
he  obtained  for  his  son  Phassslus  the  governor- 
ship of  Jerusalem,  and  for  Herod,  then  only 
fifteen  years  old,  the  chief  command  in  Galilee. 

Herod  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents 
and  bravery.  Hie  country  was  at  that  time  in- 
fested with  numerous  bands  of  robbers.  Tliese 
he  assailed  and  vanquished,  and  his  success 
was  proclaimed,  net  only  throughout  Galilee, 
rbut  m  Judsaa  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
This  increasing  popularity  of  a  member  of  the 
£unily  of  Andpater  alarmed  the  ruling  men  aft 
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Jenmlem,  aod  they  willingly  hearkened  to  the 
complaints  made  against  Herod  by  some  of  the 
relatives  of  those  whom  he  had  slain.  He  was 
accordingly  summoned  to  take  his  trial  before  the 
Sanhedrim :  nor  did  he  disobey  the  summons ; 
but  on  the  day  of  trial  he  appeared  at  the  tri- 
bunal gorgeously  clad  in  purple,  and  surrounded 
by  a  numerous  band  of  armed  attendants.  His 
acquittal  was  speedily  pronounced.  One  only  of 
the  judges  ventured  to  speak  of  his  guilt,  and  the 
venerable  old  man  prophesied  that,  sooner  or  later, 
this  same  Herod  would  punish  both  them  and 
Hyrcanus  for  their  pusillanimity. 

In  the  events  which  followed  the  death  of 
Casar,  Herod  found  fresh  opportunities  of  ac- 
complishing his  ambitious  designs.  By  collect- 
ing a  considerable  tribute  for  Gassius  in  Galilee, 
he  obtained  the  friendship  of  that  general,  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Syria.  No  less  successful  with  Blare  Antony, 
be  overcame  the  powerful  enemies  who  represented 
the  dangerous  nature  of  his  ambitious  views,  and 
was  exalted,  with  his  brodier  Phassslus,  to  the 
dignity  of  tetrarch  of  Judna.  They  hjEtd  not, 
however,  long  enjoyed  their  office  when  the  ap- 
proach of  Antigonus  against  Jerusalem  compelled 
them  to  meditate  immediate  flight  Phasaslus 
and  Hyrcanus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ; 
but  Herod,  making  good  his  escape,  hastened  to 
Rome^  where  he  pleaded  his  cause  and  his  former 
merits  with  so  much  skill,  tiiat  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  king  of  the  Jews,  and  endowed  with 
the  proper  ensigns  and  rights  of  royalty.  Au- 
gustus, three  years  afterwards,  confirmed  this  act 
of  the  senate ;  and  Herod  himself  scrupled  not 
to  perpetrate  the  most  hoirible  crimes  to  give 
furmer  stability  to  his  throne.  The  murder  of 
his  wife  Manamne,  a  daughter  of  Hyrcanus^  and 
of  his  two  sons  Alexander  and  Aristobulns,  place 
him  in  ihe  foremost  rank  of  those  tyrants  whose 
names  blacken  the  page  of  history.  Of  the  mas- 
sacre at  Bethlehem  the  Jewish  historian  says  no- 
thing ;  but  it  has  been  well  observed  that  such 
an  event,  in  a  reign  marked  by  so  many  horrible 
deeds,  and  occurring  as  it  did  in  a  small,  obscure 
town,  was  not  likely  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  na^ 
tional  annals.  As  a  vain  attempt  to  set  aside  the 
purposes  of  God,  it  afibrds  a  startling  instance  of 
the  awful  follies  to  which  the  acutest  and  most 
politic  of  rulers  may  be  tempted  by  the  love  of 
empire.  Had  Herod  not  proved,  by  the  acts  here 
alluded  to,  the  little  confidence  which  he  felt  in 
himself^  or  in  the  actual  claims  which  his  courage 
and  ability  gave  him  to  dominion,  he  might  have 
merited  the  title  of  Great,  conferred  on  him  by 
his  admirers.  His  reign,  prolonged  through  thirty- 
seven  years,  was  in  many  respects  prosperous; 
and  the  splendour  of  his  designs  restored  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  a  city,  much  of  its  earlier  magnificence. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  Herod 
made  his  sons  the  heirs  to  his  kingdom  by  a 
formal  testament,  leaving  its  ratification  to  the 
will  of  the  emperor.  Augustus  assenting  to  its 
main  provisions,  Archelaus  became  tetrarch  of 
Judsa,  Samaria,  and  Idumasa;  PhiBp,  of  Tra- 
chonitis  and  Iturasa;  and 

HiRon  Antipas,  of  Galilee  and  Fereea.  This 
Herod  was  first  married  to  a  daughter  of  King 
Aretas  of  Arabia;  but  forming  an  unholy  attach- 
ment for  Herodia%  the  wife  of  Ms  brother  Philip, 
he  soon  became  involved  in  a  course  of  guilt 
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which  ended  in  his  utter  ruin.  Aretaii,  to  sragt 
bis  daughter,  sent  a  considerable  army  agasait 
Herod,  whose  generals  in  vain  attempted  to  a|h 
pose  its  progress.  The  forces  which  tbey  led  wcae 
totally  destroyed,  and  instant  niin  seemed  U 
threaten  both  Herod  and  his  dominions.  An 
appefd  to  the  Romans  aflbrded  the  only  bope  d 
safety.  Aretas  was  haughtily  ordered  1^  Ibe  cib- 
peror  to  desist  from  ^  prosecution  of  the  mr; 
and  Herod  accordingly  escaped  ihe  eapwird 
overthrow.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  cnioy  la 
prosperity  long.  His  nephew  A^^rippa  w^ 
obtained  the  title  of  King,  HenMUas  urged  him 
to  make  a  jonmey  to  I^y  and  Hetnand  tfai 
same  honour.  He  weakly  nssfntfd  to  ' 
ambitious  representations ;  but  the 
fatal  to  them  both.  Agrippa  antSi 
designs ;  and  when  they  appoued  befbte  Caltgnk 
they  were  met  by  accusations  of  hostility  to  Rodm, 
the  truth  of  which  they  in  vain  attempted  to  dis- 
prove. Sentence  of  deposition  waa  acoosdingij 
passed  upon  Herod,  and  both  be  and  his  wife 
were  sent  into  banishment,  and  died  at  Lyons  m 
Gaul. 

HxROn  AoRipPA,  alluded  to  abore^  was  tht 
son  of  Aristobulus,  so  cruelly  pat  to  death  by  im 
father  Herod  the  Great  The  earlier  part  of  fail 
life  was  spent  at  Rome,  where  the  magmfiocDoe 
and  luxury  in  which  he  indulged  redooed  him 
to  poverty.  After  a  variety  of  adventures  and 
suflerings  he  was  thrown  into  bonds  by  Tiberias; 
but  on  die  succession  of  Caligula  was  not  only 
restored  to  liberty,  but  invested  with  mjal  dig- 
nity, and  made  tetrarch  of  Abilene^  anid  of  ths 
districts  fbrmefly  pertaining  to  the  tetranfayef 
Philip.  His  influence  at  the  Roman  oomrt  m- 
creasmg,  he  subsequently  obtained  Galilee  sad 
Peraa,  and  at  len^  Judssa  and  SMimria,  kii 
dominion  being  tiius  extended  over  the  whok 
country  of  Palestine. 

To  secure  the  good-will  of  his  subjects,  W 
yielded  to  their  wtnst  passions  and  canrieeL 
Memorable  instances  are  afforded  of  this  m  tfae 
apostolic  history,  where  we  are  told  that  *He 
stretched  forth  ois  hands  to  vex  certain  of  tfat 
church,  and  he  killed  James,  the  brother  of  Joha, 
with  the  sword ;  and  because  he  saw  it  pliasid 
the  Jews,  he  proceeded  further  to  take  Petv  alao" 
(Acts  xii.  1-3).  His  awful  death,  described  in  te 
same  chapter,  and  by  Josephus  almost  in  the  same 
words  (Aniiq.  xix.  8)^  occurred  in  the  flfty-lbaiA 
year  of  his  age. 

HiRon  AoRiPPA,  tfae  son  of  the  abore-oamsd, 
was  in  his  seventeentti  year  when  his  &dier  died. 
The  emperor  Claudius,  at  whose  court  the  yooag 
Agrippa  was  tiien  residing,  purposed  ooDfariag 
upon  him  the  dominions  enjoyed  by  his  laths. 
From  this  he  was  detenred,  says  Josephus^  by  the 
advice  of  his  ministers^  who  representsd  tfae 
danger  of  trusting  an  important  province  of  tfae 
empire  to  so  youuful  a  ruler.  Herod  was,  tfa«t- 
fote,  for  the  time^  obliged  to  content  himsdf  wilfa 
die  small  principality  of  Chalds,  but  was  net 
long  after  created  sovereign  of  the  teliaidiiei 
formerly  belonging  to  Philip  and  Lysanias;  a 
dominion  increaisea  at  a  subsequent  mriod  by  die 
giant  of  a  considerable  portion  of  Penea.  The 
habits  which  he  had  fonned  at  Rome,  and  fail 
strong  attachment  to  the  people  to  whose  rakn 
he  was  indebted  for  his  prosperity,  brought  him 
into  frequent  disputes  with  his  own  natum.    He 


died,  >t  the  age  of  KTBitj,  Id  tbe  mlir  put  of  the 
reign  of  Ttajan.— H.  S. 

HERODIANS,  ■  cUa  of  Jnn  that  cxiitad  in 
tlw  time  of  Jvu  Chiiil,  vbethet  of  >  politiul  or 
nligioiu  dacription  it  ii  not  raif,  for  want  of 
materiali,  to  detcnniiw.  The  ]iaangei  of  tiw 
New  TatBiaent  which  nl^  to  tb«ni  ars  the  fb)- 
lOHiiig,  Harkiii.  6;  xii.  13;  Matt.  uii.  16; 
Luke  n.  20.  Ills  jjardculan  are  thne :— the 
eccteiiaitical  autiuriliei  uf  JudEsa  having  bited 
to  «atiap  J«iu  b;  detoanding  Itk  oulhivitT  bj 
irbich  be  did  hii  vondetful  woriu,  npecially  ai 
•een  in  hii  eipurgatioD  of  the  temple ;  and  being 
iDcenaed  in  cmuequeDce  of  the  panble  ipokm 
a^init  tbem,  namely,  '  A  certsin  man  planted  a 
vmeyanl,'  &c.,  held  a  council  againat  him,  and 
ueociating  with  tbenuelrei  the  Berodianij  wnt 
mn  emhawy  to  oui  Lord  with  the  expieM  but 
corert  deeign  of  enmaring  him  in  hii  ipeech, 
that  thui  they  might  compaa  bii  deetiuction. 
The  quotion  they  put  to  him  vai  etM  of  the  mctt 
difficult — '  Ii  it  lawful  to  pay  tnbute  to  Caaair 
Tba  way  in  which  Jonii  ezliicated  bimielf  tnim 
tiie  difficulty  and  diaeomfllad  hii  cnemie*  ia  well 

Do  tbcae  circunutaDca  aflord  any  light  aa  to 
what  waa  the  pnciM  character  of  the  Hoodianal 
Whalner  deoinoa  oo  thia  point  may  b«  arrived 
»t,  the  general  import  of  Ae  tmwrticm  ii  very 
clear,  and  of  a  duracter  bi^y  haDOurahle  to 
jenu.  That  hii  enemica  wa«  actuated  by  bad 
tiilh,  aikd  came  with  falie  pratcDca,  might  alio 
be  larely  inttered.  Luke,  however,  makec  an  ei- 
prCH  itatement  to  tbii  eOecE,  vying  (ix.  18-20), 
'  they  iought  to  lay  band*  on  him ;  and  they 
fiaicd  the  people ;  and  they  watched  bim,  and 
•nt  tbith  ipiei  which  ihoutd  feign  tAemtehti 
Jutt  nun,  that  thev  might  take  bold  of  hii  wordi, 
tlM  n  they  might  deUwr  hm  unto  the  power 
«nd  authority  of  ttu  gmtmor.'  The  aim,  thai, 
waa  to  embroil  oui  Lord  with  the  Romaiu.  For 
thii  piupon  the  quertion  put  had  been  cunningly 
dueen.  Time  appear  to  have  been  the  leTSBl 
fiidingiwhon  tenia  woe  omund  Joui — the  hatred 
of  the  prieiti,  the  farour  of  the  people  towardi 
himaelf,  and  their  avenitm  to  ttie  dominion  of  the 
BomaiM,  tbrii  half  faith  in  him  u  the  Heinah, 
i^icb  would  probably  be  coiTertBd  iota  tbe  vex- 
atioa  and  lage  of  dinppojntnient,  tfaould  be 
•racove  tbe  paymait  of  tnbute  to  RiHiie;  aD-'*— 
'  cfenient  of  difficulty  had  in  the  actual  can 
deliberately  pmriiled — the  preeoica  of  tbe  He- 
lodiaiH.  Altogelbertbeieene  waa  moit  perplei- 
ing,  tbe  trial  mart  perilooi.  But  what  additioial 
difficulty  did  the  Herodiani  bring  I  Henid  An- 
tipai  waa  r»w  Tetiarch  of  Qalilee  and  Pam, 
woich  waa  the  coly  inheritance  he  receiyed  from 
bii  father  Henxl  the  Ortat.  Ai  Tetiarch  of 
GalUee  he  waa  ipeoially  tbe  ruler  of  Jena,  whoae 
home  WBi  in  that  province.  The  Herodiana  thai 
may  have  been  lubjecti  of  Herod,  Qalilnna, 
whni  evidence  the  prieeta  were  wiahful  to  pn>- 
cnre,  became  thein  would  be  the  evidsice  of 
Mlmr-countrymen,  and  of  ipeciiO  force  with 
Antipaa  aa  being  that  of  hia  own  immediate  ub- 
jeeti  (Lulu  xiiii.  7). 

BCTod'i  relaticoi  with  Rome  woe  in  an  uiuale 
conditjoi.  He  wai  a  weak  prince,  given  to  eaae 
and  luxury,  and  hie  wiA'a  ambition  craupired 
with  hii  own  dcvrei  to  make  bim  atnve  to  obtain 
ttna  Uw  Empam  Caligula  tbe  title  of  king. 


?<-»*     .     .  .         . 

LyoM  in  UauL 
Tlie  Herodiana  may  have  been  faTaunra  of  bii 
pretenaitn  :  if  ao,  thi^  would  be  partial  htarera, 
id  eaiger  witnseaea  againat  Jena  belbre  the  Ro- 
an tribunal.     It  would  be  a  great  evrvice  to 
the  Romana  to  be  the  meana  of  enabling  tbem  to 
get  rid  of  me  who  aapired  to  be  king  of  the  Jewi. 
II  would  equally  gratify  their  own  lord,  ihould 
tbe  Herodiana  give   e^tual  aid   in   putting  a 
period  to  the  myaterioua  yet  formidable  claima  of 
~  rival  claimant  of  the  ODwn. 

We  do  not  lee  that  the  two  cbaracten  here 
aicribad  to  the  Hen>diani  ate  incompatible ;  and 
if  they  were  a  Oalilaan  political  paity  who  were 
eager  to  procor*  (ram  Rome  the  honour  of  royalty 
for  Herod  (Ifark  vi.  1*,  tbe  name  of  king  u 
mody  aa  of  courtety^  they  woe  cboaen  aa  aan- 
ciatea  by  the  Sanhedrim  with  eipecial  proprietyp 
'nie  deputBticn  were  to*  feign  themielvfi  juat 
en,'  that  ia,  men  whose  BTmpathiea  were  entirely 
Jewiab,  anJ,  aa  lucb,  anti-biathen  :  they  were  to 
ate  their  diilike  of  paying  tribute,  la  being 
ikoDwledgment  of  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  by 
ing  Jeaua,  aa  me  who  loved  truth,  feared  no 
man,  and  would  aay  what  be  tbougbt,  Ihey  meant 
to  inveigle  lum  into  a  condemnation  of  the  ptac- 
tice.  In  order  to  carry  IheM  baie  and  hypocritical 
dengue  into  effect,  the  Herodiana  were  appro- 
pialidj  anociated  with  tba  Pbariieei ;  (be  ai  tbe 
latter  were  tbe  recognised  cooMrraton  of  Jndunu, 
ID  tbe  fbnnv  were  fKenda  of  the  aggrandiieDMDl 
of  a  native  ai  againit  a  foreign  prince- 
Other  bypothcse*  may  be  found  in  Paulua  on 
tbe  panage  m  Matt ;  in  Wolf,  Cwa  Phil,  i  3 1 1 , 
■q. ;  lee  aim  J.  Steueb,  Diu,  d»  Htrmt.  Lund. 
1706 ;  J.  FloUer,  Dif.  dt  Herod.  Upul.  1761.— 

BERODIAS.     [BuoniiH  Fiiiii.t.] 
HERON  (np;{t  maphah.  Lev.  ai.  10 ;  Dent. 


taa.  [Ardei  nerea<ia.] 
see  Olbdi;  the  lecmd  is  ran  and  ordy  a  mo- 
mentary viiitor  in  Paleatine;  the  third,  lurely, 
required  no  prohibition  where  it  waa  not  a  reaideut 
apeciei,  and  probably  not  imported  till  tiie  reign 
of  Solomon ;  and,  aa  to  tbe  craue,  we  have 
^rwdy  ibown  it  to  have  been  likewiae  eiolic, 
making  only  a  momentary  app^rance,  and  that 
rarely.  In  Syria,  wbere  it  ia  commonly  repveseDted 
by  the  African  ipecies  ffnu  mrgo  (crane).  If  tbe 
Hebrew  name  be  derived  from  tpK  anaphy  'lo 
breathe  abort,'  or  *ta  tniff  through  the  noitrili  with 
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an  irritated  ezprettion,*  the  most  obvioua  applica- 
tion would  be  to  the  goose,  a  bird  not,  perhapi^ 
otherwise  noticed  in  the  Hebrew  Scripturas^  though 
it  was  constantly  eaten  in  Egypt,  was  not  held 
unclean  by  the  Jews,  and,  at  some  seasons,  must 
have  frequented  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  The  he- 
ron, though  not  so  constantly  hissing,  can  utter  a 
similar  sound  of  displeasure  with  much  more 
meaning,  and  the  common  species  Ardea  cinerea 
is  found  in  Egypt,  and  is  also  abundant  in  the 
Hauran  of  Palestine,  where  it  firequents  the  mar- 
gins of  lakes  and  pools,  and  the  reedy  water- 
courses in  &e  deep  ravines,  striking  and  devour- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  fish.  The  Greek 
iLyovaia  (Hom.  Odysa,  L  320),  though  in  sound  re- 
sembling anaphah,  is  not,  therefore,  as  Bochart 
pretends,  necessarily  a  mountain  hawk ;  for  then 
the  root  could  not  be  taken  from  anaph,  unless  it 
applied  to  one  of  the  smaller  species,  such  as  the 
Kestril  or  sparrow-hawk. — C.  H.  S. 

HESHBON  (fi3^n  ;  Sept  *E<rc$<(r;  Euseb. 
'EiTiTffi^),  a  town  in  the  southern  district  of  the 
Hebrew  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  parallel  with, 
and  twenty-one  miles  east  of,  the  point  where 
the  Jordan  enters  the  Dead  Sea,  and  nearly 
midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Amon. 
It  originally   belonged    to  the   Moabites;    but 
when  the  Israelites  arrived  from  Egypt,  it  was 
found  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Amorites, 
whose  king,  Sihon,  is  styled  both  king  of  the 
Amorites  and  king  of  Heshbon,  and  is  expressly 
said  to  have  'reigned  in  Heshbon'  (Josh.  iii.  10; 
comp.   Num.  xxi.   26;    Deut  ii.   9).     It  was 
taken  by  Moses  (Num.  xxi.  23-26),  and  even- 
tually became  a  Levitical  city  (Jo^.  xxi.  39 ; 
1  Chron.  vi.  81)  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxxii.  37 ;  Josh.  xiii.  17);  but  being  on  the  con- 
fines of  Ghid,  is  sometimes  assigned  to  the  latter 
tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  39;  1  Chnm.  vi.  81).      After 
the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  exile,  Heshbon  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Moabites,  and  hence  is 
mentioned  by  the  prophets  in  their  declarations 
against  Moab  (Isa.  xv.  4 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45). 
Under  King  Alexander  Jannasus  we  find  it  again 
reckoned  as  a  Jewish  city  (Joseph.  Antig,  xiii. 
1 5. 4).    In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
still  a  place  of  some  consequence  under  the  name  of 
Esbus  QEff$oh) ;  but  at  the  present  day  it  is  known 
by  its  ancient  name  of  Heuibon,  in  the  slightly 
modified  form  of  Hesban.    The  ruins  of  a  consi- 
derable town  still  exist,  covering  the  sides  of  an 
insulated  hill,  but  not  a  single  edifice  is  left 
entire.     The  view  from  the  summit  is  very  exten- 
sive, embracing  the  ruins  of  a  vast  number  of 
cities,  the  names  of  some  of  which  bear  a  strong 
resemblance   to   those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
There  are  reservoirs  connected  with  this  and  the 
other  received  towns  of  this  region.    Tliese  have 
been  supposed  to  be  the  poob  of  Heshbon  mentioned 
by  Solomon  (Cant  vii.  4) ;  but,  say  Irby  and 
Mangles,  *The  ruins  are  uninteresting,  and  the 
only  pool  we  saw  was  too  insignificant  to  be  one 
of  those  mentioned  in  Scripture.*     In  two  of  the 
cisterns  among  the  ruins  they  found  about  three 
dozen  of  human  skulls  and  bones,  which  they 
justly  regard  as  an  illustration  of  Gen.  xxxvii.  20 
CTraveU,  p.  472;  see  also  Burckhardt,  George 
Robinson,  Lord  Lindsay,  &c.). 

HEZEKIAH  (n^»j?tn  ;  Sept  *ECcit(ai),  son  of 
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Ahax,  and  thirteenth  king  of  Jodah,  who  nifiied 
from  B.C.  725  to  b.c.  696. 

From  the  commencement  of  his  teign  die  cAbrti 
of  Hezekiah  were  directed  to  the  reparation  of  tie 
effects  of  the  grievous  errors  of  his  predeccssoD; 
and  during  his  time  the  true  religion  and  tb 
theocratical  policy  flofurisbed  as  they  had  not 
done  since  the  days  of  David.  Tbie  Temple  vsi 
cleared  and  purified ;  the  ntennls  and  Ibnoi  of 
service  were  restored  to  their  ancient  order;  sll 
the  changes  introduced  by  Ahax  were  abdisbed; 
all  the  monuments  of  idolatry  were  destnjed, 
and  their  remains  cast  into  the  brook  KeifavL 
Among  the  latter  was  the  brasen  serpcot  rf 
Moses,  whidi  had  been  deposited  first  in  tk 
Tabernacle,  and  then  in  the  Temple,  as  a  bm- 
morial  of  the  event  in  which  it  originated :  md 
it  is  highly  to  the  credit  of  Heaekiahy  and  Aam 
mora  clearly  than  any  other  single  qicumstspcs 
the  spirit  of  his  operations,  that  even  diis  intcRst- 
ing  relic  was  not  spared  when  it  seemed  in  dangv 
of  being  turned  to  idolatrous  uses.  Havii^  suc- 
ceeded by  his  acts  and  words  in  rekindling  the 
seal  of  the  priests  and  of  the  people,  the  kiag 
appointed  a  high  festival,  when,  attended  by  fail 
court  and  people,  he  proceeded  in  high  state  to  the 
Temple,  to  present  sacrifices  of  expiation  far  tlK 
past  irregularities,  and  to  .commenee  the  i»€r> 
ganised  services.  A  vast  number  of  sacriicsi 
evinced  to  the  people  the  seal  of  their  superion, 
and  Judah,  long  sunk  in  idolatry,  was  at  kngtfa 
reconciled  to  God  (2  Kings  xviiL  1-8 ;  2  Cfano. 
xxix.). 

The  revival  of  the  great  annual  festivals  was 
included  in  this  reformation.      The   Fsssofcr^ 
which  was  the  most  important  of  them  all,  \md 
not  far  a  long  time  been  celebrated  according  ts 
the  rites  of  the  law ;  and  the  day  on  whidi  it 
regularly  fell,  m  the  first  year  of  Hesekiah,  has^ 
already  past,  the  king,  nevertheleas,  justly  oob- 
ceiving  the  late  obsenranoe  a  le«  evil  than  tbe 
entire  omission  of  the  feast,  directed  that  it  slMiild 
be  kept  on  the  14th  day  of  the  seoood  moath, 
being  one  month  after  its  proper  time.     Gwrim 
were  sent  iVom  town  to  town,  inviting  the  pseple 
to  attend  the  solemnity ;  and  even  the  ten  triui 
which  formed  the  neighbouring  kingdom  wen 
invited  to  share  with  their  brethren  of  Judah  m 
a  duty  equally  incumbent  on  all  the  children  ef 
Abraham.    Of  these  some  received  the  mtsisge 
gladly,  and  others  with  disdain ;  bat  a  oansidei^ 
able  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  nortAtnh 
most  tribes  (which  had  mora  seldom  than  the  otbos 
been  brought  into  hostile  contact  with  Judah) 
came  to  Jerusalem,  and  by  their  presence  ia»- 
parted  a  new  interest  to  the  solemnity.  A  ptofaaad 
and  salutary   impression  appears  to  have  bees 
made  on  this  occasi<Hi ;  ainl  so  strong  was  the 
fervour  and  so  great  the  number  of  the  assembled 
people,  that  d^e  festival  was  pcolaoged  to  twies 
its  usual  duration ;  and  during  thw  time  the 
multitude  was  fed  abundantly  frmn  the  countleK 
offerings  presented  by  the  king  and  his  nobles. 
Never  since  the  time  of  Solomon,  when  the  whole 
of  the  twelve  tribes  were  wont  to  assemble  at  the 
Holy  City,  had  the  Passover  been  observed  witk 
such  magnificence  (2  Chron.  xxx.). 

The  good  eflect  of  this  procedure  was  ssn 
when  the  people  carried  back  to  their  homes  As 
seal  for  the  Lord  which  had  thus  been  kindled, 
and  proceeded  to  destroy  and  east  fiortfa  all  tks 
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abominatioDf  bj  which  their  levenl  towns  had 
been  defiled ;  thus  perfonning  again,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  doings  of  the  king  in  Jerusalem.  Even 
the  <  high  places,*  which  the  pious  kings  of  former 
days  had  spared,  were  on  this  occasion  abolished 
and  overthrown ;  and  even  the  men  of  Israel,  who 
had  attended  tbs  feast,  were  cairied  away  by  the 
same  holy  enthusiasm,  and,  on  returning  to  their 
homes,  broke  all  their  idols  in  pieces  (2  Chron. 
xxxi.  1). 

The  attention  of  this  pious  and  able  king  was 
extended  to  whatever  concerned  the  interests  of 
religion  in  his  dominions.  He  caused  a  new 
oollectioQ  of  Solomon^s  proverbs  to  be  made, 
being  the  same  which  occupy  chaps,  xzv.  to  zxix. 
of  tb^  book  which  bears  that  name.  The  sectional 
divisions  of  the  priests  and  Levites  were  re-esta* 
blisbed;  the  perpetual  sacrifices  were  recom- 
menced, and  maintained  from  the  royal  treasure; 
the  stores  of  the  temple  were  once  more  filled  by 
the  offerings  of  the  people,  and  the  times  of  Solo- 
mon and  Jehoshapoat  seemed  to  have  returned 
(3  Chron.  xxxi.).  These  improvements  indicate 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  operations  required  to 
establish  the  character  of  a  good  prince  under 
the  Hebrew  dieocracy.  It  was  not  necessary 
that  he  should  create  new  and  beneficial  insti- 
tutions; even  firom  the  most  reforming  king  it 
was  only  required  that  he  should  re*e8tablish 
the  old  institutions  which  had  fallen  into  neglect, 
and  to  abolish  all  recent  innovations  adverse  to 
their  principles.  Of  all  people  the  Hebrews  lived 
most  on  the  memories  of  toe  past;  and  the  re- 
trospective character  of  all  their  reformations  ne- 
cessarilv  arose  out  of  the  divine  authority  by 
which  their  institutions  had  been  established,  and 
their  perfect  adaptation  to  their  condition  as  a 
peculiar  people. 

This  great  work  having  been  accomplished 
and  consolidated  (2  Kings  xvii.  7,  &c.),  Hese- 
kiah  applied  himself  to  repair  the  calamities,  as 
he  had  repaired  the  crimes,  of  his  father's  govern- 
ment He  took  arms,  and  recovered  the  cities 
of  Judah  which  the  Philistines  had  seised.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  ventured  to  withhold 
tiie  tribute  which  his  father  had  paid  to  the  Assy- 
rian king ;  and  this  act,  which  the  result  shows 
to  have  been  imprudent,  drew  upon  the  country 
the  greatest  calamities  of  his  reign.  Only  a  few 
years  before,  namely,  in  the  fourth  of  his  reign, 
the  Assyrians  had  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  and  sent  the  ten  tribes  into  exile;  but 
had  abstained  from  molesting  Heiekiah,  as  he 
was  already  their  tributary.  Seeing  his  coun- 
try invaded  on  all  sides  by  the  Assyrian  forces 
under  Sennacherib,  and  Lachish,  a  strong  place 
which  covered  Jerusalem,  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  their  hands,  Hesekiah,  not  daring  to  meet 
them  in  the  field,  occupied  himself  in  all  neces- 
sary preparations  for  a  protracted  defence  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  hope  of  assistance  from  Egypt,  with  which 
country  he  bad  contracted  an  alliance  (Isa.  xxx. 
1-7).  Such  alliances  were  not  favoured  by  the 
Divine  sovereign  of  Israel  and  his  prophets,  and 
no  good  ever  came  of  them.  But  this  alliance 
did  not  render  the  good  king  unmindful  of  his 
true  source  of  strength ;  for  in  quieting  the  alarms 
of  the  people  he  directed  their  attention  to  the 
consideration  that  they  in  fact  had  more  of  power 
and  strength  in  the  divine  protection  than  the 
As^rrian  xing  possessed  in  aU  his  host :  *  There 
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is  more  with  ns  than  witii  him :  with  him  is  an 
arm  of  flesh,  but  with  us  is  the  Lord  our  God  to 
help  us  and  fight  our  battles.*  Nevertheless, 
Hesekiah  was  himself  distrustful  of  the  course 
he  had  taken,  and  at  length,  to  avert  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  sent  to  the  Assyrian  king  offers  of 
submission.  Sennacherib,  who  was  anxious  to 
proceed  against  Egypt,  consented  to  withdraw 
ois  forces  on  the  payment  of  three  hundred  talents 
of  silver  and  thirty  talents  of  gold ;  which  the 
king  was  not  able  to  raise  without  exhausting 
both  his  own  treasury  and  that  of  the  temple^ 
and  stripping  off  the  gold  with  which  the  doors 
and  pilliBuii  of  the  Lord's  house  were  overlaid 
(%  Kings  xviil  7-16). 

But  after  he  had  received  the  silver  and  gold, 
the  Assyrian  king  broke  faidi  with  Hez^iah,  and 
continued  to  prosecute  his  warlike  operations. 
While  be  employed  himself  in  taking  the  fortresses 
of  Judsea,  wnich  it  was  important  to  secure  be- 
fore he  marched  against  Eg3rpt,  he  sent  three  of 
his  generals,  Rabsbakeh,  Tartan,  and  Rabsaris, 
with  part  of  his  forces,  to  threaten^Jenisalem  with 
a  siege  unless  it  were  surrendered,  and  the  inha- 
bitants submitted  to  be  sent  into  Assyria ;  and 
this  summons  was  delivered  in  language  highly 
insulting  not  only  to  the  king  and  people,  but  to 
the  God  they  worshipped.  When  the  terms  of 
the  summons  were  inade  known  to  Hesekiah,  he 
gathered  courage  from  the  conviction  that  God 
would  not  taW  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  in- 
sulted name.  In  this  conviction  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who,  in  the  Lord's  name, 
promised  tne  utter  discomfiture  and  overdirow  of 
the  blasphemous  Assyrian :  *  Lo,  I  will  send  a 
blast  upon  him,  and  he  shall  bear  a  rumour,  and 
shall  return  to  his  own  land,  and  I  will  cause  him 
to  die  by  the  sword  in  bis  own  land  *  (2  Kings 
xix.  1\  The  rumour  which  Sennacherib  heard 
was  of  the  advance  of  Tirhakah  the  Ethiopian  to 
the  aid  of  the  Egyptians,  with  a  force  which  the 
Assyrians  did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  meet ;  but, 
before  withdrawing  to  his  own  country,  Senna- 
cherib sent  a  threatening  letter  to  Heiekiah, 
designed  to  check  the  gladness  which  his  retire- 
ment was  likely  to  produce.  But  that  very  night 
the  predicted  blast — probably  the  hot  pestilential 
south  wind — smote  180,000  men  in  the  camp  of 
the  Assyrians,  and  released  the  men  of  Judah 
from  all  their  fears  (2  Kings  xviii.  17*37 ;  xix. 
1-34  ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  1-23  ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  37). 

It  was  in  the  same  year,  and  while  Jerusalem 
was  still  threatened  by  the  Assyrians,  that  Hese- 
kiah fell  sick  of  the  plague ;  and  the  aspect  which 
the  plague-boil  assumed  assured  him  that  he  must 
die.  In  this  he  was  confirmed  by  Isaiah,  who 
warned  him  that  his  end  approached.  The  love 
of  lif<^  the  condition  of  the  country — ^the  Assyrians 
being  present  in  it,  and  the  throne  of  David  with- 
out an  heir — caused  him  to  grieve  at  this  doom, 
and  to  pray  eamestlv  that  he  might  be  spared. 
And  his  prayer  was  beard  in  heaven.  The  pro- 
phet returned  with  the  assurance  that  in  three 
days  he  should  recover,  and  that  fiAeen  additional 
years  of  life  should  be  given  to  him.  This  com- 
munication was  altogether  so  extraordinsiry,  that 
the  king  required  some  token  by  which  his  belief 
might  be  justified ;  and  accordingly  the  *  sign ' 
which  he  required  was  granted  to  him.  The 
diadow  of  the  sun  went  back  upon  fiie  dial  of 
Ahas^  the  ten  degrees  it  had  gone  down  [Dial]. 
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Thii  «H  a  marrel  gteatar  than  that  of  the  cum 
wbich  the  Icing  diitnuted  ;  tot  there  ii  no  knoini 
principle  of  utrraunujr  or  natural  philcmphf  by 
which  luch  n  retnlt  could  be  produced.  A  cata- 
plaim  of  Gga  waa  then  applied  lo  the  plague- 
boil^  under  the  direction  of  the  prophet,  and  ou 
the  diiid  day,  a*  ibielold,  the  king  ncorered 
(3  King!  u.  I-ll  1  2  Cbnm.  xxzU.  M-36 ;  lu. 
xixviiiA     [Pi-AaiTB]. 

The  deitniclion  or  the  Anyriant  drew  the  atten- 
tton  of  (oreign  court*  for  a  time  (owarda  Judaaa, 
and  cwued  the  facta  connected  vilh  Heiekiah'i 
recovery,  and  the  retrogreaion  of  the  shadow  on 
the  dial,  to  ha  widely  known.  Among  othen 
Heiudach  Baladon,  king  of  Babyli 


thoM  niatteri,  ai 


id  to  congratulate  the  king  on 
•Ince  the  time  of  Solonuai  the 
appearaiice  of  luch  embaaiei  Fmm  diilant  paid 
had  been  tare  at  Jenualem ;  and  the  king,  in  the 
pride  of  hit  heart,  made  a  Knnewhat  oetcutatioui 
diiplajr  to  Baladan'i   ambamdon  of  all    hli 


noil.  JoKphua  (^Antif.  x.  2.  3)  nyi  that  ooe  of 
tne  oUecli  or  tbe  embany  waa  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Heidiiah  againat  the  Anynan  empire ;  and 
hit  readinew  to  enter  into  an  alliance  ad- 


Tene  to  the  theocratical  poll 
Diagni^  hia  own  importance  in  the  eyo  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,  probably  fumiahed  tfie  ground 
of  the  divine  liiaapprobation  with  which  hu  con- 
duct in  tbii  matter  wai  regarded.  He  waa  repri- 
manded  by  the  prordiet  laaiah,  wbo  rerealed  to 
him  tbe  mytterie*  or  the  future,  «>  br  aa  to  ap- 
pciae  him  that  all  theae  beaiurei  ahould  hereafter 
be  in  tbe  pftiMnn  of  the  Babyloniana,  and  bia 
&mity  and  people  eiilea  in  tbe  land  from  which 
theae  ambaMMUm  ci 


HIKBAPOUS. 

received  by  tbe  king  with  hia  uauaJ  ibmBiM 
to  tlie  will  of  Ood  j  and  ha  waa  oontent  lo  kaa* 
that  theae  eiila  woe  not  lo  be  inflicted  i»  ha 
own  daya.  He  baa  lomeliaie*  bttn  blaioedfa 
thia  aeeming  indiSerence  lo  the  &te  of  hi*  aac- 
c^aon ;  hut  it  ia  lo  be  borne  in  mind  tbat  K 
thi*  time  be  had  no  cbildim.  Tliia  waa  ■ 
tbe  fourteenth  year  of  bit  reign,  and  Maa» 
teh,  hia  tucceator,  wai  nut  born  till  three  yna 
afWrward*  (3  King)  ii.  13-lS;  3  Chron.  nu. 
31 ;  Ita.  uxix.)  Tie  real  of  Heaekiafa'i  lifc 
appean  to  baie  beoi  peaceable  and  piiiaiiniwa 
ao  man  before  or  aince  erei  lived  isHia  ifae 
certain  knowledge  of  tbe  preciae  length  of  At 
■pan  of  life  before  bim.  When  the  fiftesi  yeu 
Had  expired,  Ue»kiah  wat  gathered  to  hia  bdio^ 
after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine  yean.  He  diid 
uncerely  lamoited  by  all  hit  people,  and  tha 
public  reepecC  for  hia  character  aikd  meoKiry  waa 
tetliSed  by  hii  coipae  being  placeal  in  Iha  highcal 
niche  of  the  royal  aepulchie  (3  Kinga  n.  30, 31 ; 
3  Chron.  ixiiL.  33,  33). 

BIEL  (.^t<'n,  Ood  InwlA;  Sept.  'Axrt(A,\  i 
native  of  Beth-el,  who  rebuilt  Jericho,  atxrre  300 
yean  afto-  ita  deatruction  by  the  liraelil**,  and 
who,  in  ao  doing,  incorrtd  (tie  efl^cta  of  die  iot- 
precation  pronounced  by  Joahua  (t  Kinga  rvi. 
34). 

Aceuned  tbe  man  in  the  aight  of  Jehovah, 
Whoahall  ariteand  build  thii  ci^,  even  JeridB ; 
With  the  lot*  of  hia  flnt-bom  ahall  he  found  it. 
And  with  the  lota  i^  hi*  youngeat  ahall  he  fix  it* 
gate*  (Joah.  vi.  38).— J.  K.  a. 

HIBKAPOLIS  i'UpiwAa),  a  citj  oT  Riiy- 
not  &r  from  ColotMe  and  Laodicca,  wboe 
Wat  a  Chrittian  cburcb  under  tbe  durgc  rf 
Epaphna,  aa  early  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  who 
cammeudi  Mm  fra  hit  ddeUtj  and  aeal  (Cdo. 


W^"" 
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W.  1%  13.)  The  place  it  Tiiible  from  the  theatre 
at  Laodicea,  from  which  it  ia  fire  miles  distant 
northward. 

Smith,  in  his  journey  to  the  Seven  Churches 
(1671),  was  the  first  to  describe  the  ancient  sites 
in  this  neighbourhood.  He  was  followed  by 
Pococke  and  Chandler ;  and  more  recenUy  by 
Richter,  Cockerell,  Hartley,  and  Arundell. 

The  place  now  bears  the  name  of  Pamluck- 
kale  (Cotton-castle),  from  the  white  appearance 
of  the  clifls  of  the  mountain  on  the  lower  sum- 
mit,  or  rather  an  extended  terrace,  on  which  the 
ruins  are  situated.  It  owed  its  celebrity,  and 
probably  the  sanctity  indicated  by  its  ancient 
name  (Holy  City),  to  its  very  remarkable  springs 
of  mineral  water,  the  singular  eflects  of  which,  in 
the  formation  of  stalactites  and  incrustations  by 
its  deposits,  are  shown  in  the  accouuts  of  Pococke 
Hi.  pt  2,  c.  13)  and  Chandler  (Asia  Minor,  c. 
68j),  to  have  been  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
(xiii.  p.  629).  A  great  number  and  variety  of 
sepulchres  are  found  in  the  different  approaches  to 
thesite^  which  on  one  side'is  sufficiently  defended 
by  the  precipices  overlooking  the  valleys  of  the 
Lycus  and  Mseander,  while  on  the  other  sides  the 
town  walls  are  still  observable.  The  magnificent 
ruins  clearly  attest  the  ancient  importance  of  the 
place.  The  main  street  can  still  be  traced  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  is  bordered  by  the  remains  of 
three  Christian  churcheS|  one  of  which  is  up- 
wards of  300  feet  long.  About  the  middle  of 
this  street,  just  above  the  mineral  springs,  Po- 
cocke, in  1741,  thought  that  he  distinguished 
some  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  which, 
according  to  Damascius,  auoted  by  Photius 
(^Bibiioth.  p.  1054),  was  in  this  situation.  But 
the  principal  ruins  are  a  theatre  and  gymnasium, 
bolh  in  a  state* of  uncommon  preservation;  the 
former  346  feet  in  diameter,  tlie  latter  nearly 
filling  a  space  of  400  feet  square.  Strabo  {loc, 
cii.^  and  Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat,  v.  29)  mention  a  cave 
called  the  Plutonium,  filled  with  pestilential  va- 
pours, similar  to  tiie  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane 
in  Italy.  High  up  tiie  mountain-side  is  a  deep 
recess  far  into  the  mountain ;  and  Mr.  ArundeU 
says  that  he  should  have  supposed  that  the 
mephitic  cavern  lay  in  Uiis  recess,  if  Mr.  Cock- 
erell had  not  found  it  near  the  theatre,  the  position 
anciently  assigned  to  it.  He  adds  that  the  expe- 
riments made  in  this  mountain-side .  recess  do 
not  seem  very  conclusive,  and  conjectures  that  it 
may  be  the  same  in  which  Chandler  distin- 
guished the  area  of  a  stadium  (Arundell,  Aaia 
Minor,  ii  210).  The  same  writer  gives,  from 
the  Oriens  ChrisHanus,  a  list  of  the  bishops  of 
Hierapolis  down  to  the  time  Of  the  emperor  Isaac 
Angelus.  Fuller  accounts  of  (he  ruins,  &c.,  may 
be  seen  in  the  authors  named  above  (comp.  also 
Col.  Leakes  Geoffr,  of  Atia  Minor,  pp.  252, 
253> 

HIGH  PLACES  AND  GROVES.  As  high 
places  and  groves  are  almost  constantly  associated 
in  Scripture,  it  seems  undesirable  to  separate  them 
in  our  consideration. 

By  '  high  places  *  (niD3  bamotk)  we  are  con- 
tent to  understand  natural  or  artificial  eminences, 
wliere  worship  by  sacrifice  or  offering  was  made, 
usually  upfm  an  altar  erected  thereon. 

By  a  <  grove  *  we  understand  a  plantation  of 
trees  around  a  spot  in  the  open  air  set  apart  for 
worship  and  other  sacred  services,  and  therefore 
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around  or  upon  the  *  high  places  *  which  were 
set  apart  for  the  same  purposes. 

In  looking  at  matters  of  this  nature  we  are  can* 
stantly  liable  to  error,  and  constantly  do  err,  from 
not  taking  into  account  the  altered  circumstances 
under  which  the  same  subject  may  be  brought 
before  us  in  the  course  of  a  long  series  of  ages. 
Thus,  with  reference  to  the  present  topic,  it  is 
manifest  that  the  patriarchs  worshipped  m  groves 
and  upon  high  places ;  and  much  difficulty  has 
been  felt  in  reconciling  this  with  the  deep  repro- 
bation with  which  the  practice  is  mentioned  at  a 
later  period.  It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  no  one 
that  tne  conditions  of  the  question  had  altered  in 
the  course  of  ages ;  and  that  what  was  more  an- 
ciently an  indifferent  or  laudable  custom,  had  in 
the  lapse  of  time  become,  by  abuses  and  corrupting 
associations,  criminal  and  dangerous.  Yet  we 
incline  to  think  that  this  is  the  real  solution  of  the 
difficulties  by  which  ^this  question  has  seemed  to 
be  surrounded. 

We  find  traces  of  these  customs  so  soon  after 
the  deluge,  that  it  is  probable  they  existed  prior 
to  that  event.  It  appears  that  the  first  altar  after 
the  deluge  was  built  by  Noah  upon  the  mountain 
on  which  tlie  ark  rested  (Gen.  viii.  20).  Abraham, 
on  entering  the  Promised  Land,  built  an  altar 
upon  a  mountain  between  Beth-el  and  Hai  (xii. 
7,  8).  At  Beersheba  he  planted  a  grove,  and 
called  tliere  upon  the  name  of  the  everlasting  God 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  The  same  patriarch  was  required 
to  travel  to  the  mount  Monah,  and  there  to  offer 
up  his  son  Isaac  (xxii.  2,  4).  It  was  upon  a 
mountain  in  Gilead  that  Jacob  and  Laban  offered 
sacrifices  before  they  parted  in  jieace  (xxxi.  54). 
In  fact,  such  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
places  of  worship  in  those  times ;  nor  does  any 
notice  of  a  temple,  or  other  covered  or  enclosed 
building  for  that  purpose,  occur.  Thus  far  all 
seems  clear  and  intelligible.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  mere  nature  of  things  why  a  hill  or  a  grove 
should  be  an  objectionable,  or,  indeed,  why  it 
should  not  be  a  very  suitable,  place  for  worship. 
Yet  by  the  time  the  Israelites  returned  from 
Egypt,  some  corrupting  change  had  taken  place, 
which  caused  them  to  be  repeatedly  and  strictly 
enjoined  to  overthrow  and  destroy  the  high 
places  and  groves  of  the  Canaanites  wlftrever 
they  found  them  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Deut.  vii.  5 ; 
xii.  2,  3).  That  they  were  not  themselves  to  wor- 
ship die  Lord  on  high  places  or  in  groves  is  im- 
plied in  the  fact  that  they  were  to  have  but  one 
altar  for  regular  and  constant  sacrifice ;  and  it 
was  expressly  enjoined  that  near  this  sole  altar  no 
trees  should  be  planted  (Deut  xvi.  21). 

It  is  evident  from  the  prohibition  itself  that 
other  nations  continued  to  preserve  the  primeval 
practice  of  wor^ipping  upon  high  places  and  in 
groves.  Among  them  circumstances  had  arisen 
which  rendered  it  inexpedient  tbat  the  practice 
should  be  continued  by  the  chosen  people.  What 
these  circumstances  were  we  must  ascertain  from 
the  accounts  given  by  the  heathen  themselves^ 
for  the  Scripture  does  not  explain  this  matter. 
And  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  heathen 
writers  perfectly  agree  with  Scripture  in  de- 
scribing nills  and  groves  as  the  earliest  places  of 
worship. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Canaanites  had  not  yet 
fallen  into  rank  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
— at  least,  not  into  such  idolatries  as  defiled  the 
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▼eryjplacet  in  which  they  worshipped.  We  know, 
at  all  events,  that  their  iniquity  was  not  full  in 
those  earlier  times,  but  that  when  the  Israelites 
invadol  the  land  their  iniquity  was  full  to  overflow- 
ing. As  included  in  this,  we  may  with  tolerable 
certainty  infer  that  their  religion  had  become  so 
grossly  erroneous  and  impure,  that  it  was  needful 
to  place  under  ban  even  their  places  of  worship, 
which  might  otherwise  bring  the  Israelites  into 
danger  by  the  associations  which  had  become  con- 
nected with  them. 

The  great  object  of  the  law  was  to  attach  the 
Israelites  to  the  worship  of  the  One  Jehovah,  the 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  preserve  them 
from  the  polytheism  into  which  the  nations  had 
&llen.  Now  it  is  certain  that  the  Canaanifes  had 
become  polytheistic,  and,  consequently,  that  their 
high  places  and  groves  were  dedicated  to  different 
gf^.  Br  continuing  or  adopting  the  use  of  this 
custom,  the  Israelites  would  infallibly  have  fallen 
into  the  same  notions.  They  would  probably  have 
begun  by  worshipping  J^iovah  himself  under  dif- 
ferent names  and  attributes,  which  would  even- 
tually have  been  erected  into  distinct  gods.  There 
could  not  be  polytheism  without  idolatry,  all  but 
the  one  God  being  idols.  The  one  condition,  there- 
fore, involves  the  other;  and  injunctions  or  state- 
ments beyond  this  apply  to  the  forms  whidi  the 
idolatry  assumed,  in  the  character  and  attributes 
of  the  worshipped  gods. 

The  information  derivable  from  heathen  writers 
cannot  of  course  ascend  beyond  the  first  forms 
of  idolatry ;  for,  as  idolaters,  they  had  no  notion  or 
tradition  of  the  times  when  idolatry  had  no  exist- 
ence. Now,  by  universal  consent,  the  earliest  idol- 
atry was  solar  and  planetary  ;  the  heavenly  bodies 
being  worshipped  at  first  in  their  natural  appear- 
ances, and  at  length  by  representative  figures  and 
images.  It  is  clear  that  this  was  the  case  among 
the  Canaanites  and  the  other  nations  with  whom 
the  Israelites  were  brought  into  contact  And 
here  much  might  be  said  of,  for  much  is  suggested 
b^,  the  sacrifice  of  Balaam,  who  upon  each  of  the 
high  places  where  he  sacrificed,  built  seven  altars, 
and  offered  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams  on 
every  altar.  Here  there  was  manifestly  a  poly- 
theistic reference^  and  the  numl)er  seven  suggests 
a  plafttarr  one  ;  althotigh  Balaam  certainly  had 
a  historiou  knowledge  at  least  of  the  true  God,  and 
was,  after  a  sort,  his  worshipper. 

As  long  as  the  nations  continued  to  worship  the 
heavenly  bodies  themselves,  they  worshipped  in 
the  open  air,  holding  that  no  walls  could  contain 
infinitude.  Afterwards,  when  the  symbol  of  fire 
or  of  images  brought  in  the  use  of  temples,  they 
were  usually  built  in  groves  and  upon  high  places, 
and  sometimes  without  rooh.  The  principle  cm 
which  high  places  were  preferred  is  said  to  have 
been,  that  they  were  nearer  to  the  gods,  and  that  on 
them  prayer  was  more  acceptable  than  in  the  val- 
leys (Lucian,  De  Saerif,  i.  4).  Tlie  ancient  writers 
abound  in  allusions  to  this  wordiip  of  the  gods 
upon  die  hill-tops ;  and  some  o(  their  divinities 
took  their  distinctive  names  from  the  hill  on 
which  their  principal  seat  of  worship  stood,  such 
as  Mercurius  Cyllenius,  Venus  Erycina,  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  &c.  To  prove  facts  so  well  known 
as  mis  jN^ference  and  special  appropriation  of  high 
places,  is  scarcely  necessary;  but  among  otlier 
authorities  the  following  may  be  consult^  :  So- 
phocles, Trachm,  1307,  1208;  Herod,  i.  131; 
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Xenoph.  Cyrop,  viii.  7,  p.  500 ;  Strabo,  xr.  p.  733; 
Appian,  De  BeUo  Mitkrid.i  131. 

The  groves  which  anciait  usage  had  cstar 
blished  around  the  places  of  sacrifice  for  the  sike 
of  shade  and  seclusion,  idolatry  preserved  nai 
only  for  the  same  reasons,  but  because  they  woe 
found  convenient  for  the  celebration  of  the  rites 
and  mysteries,  often  obscene  and  abcnninaMei 
which  were  gradually  superadded.  Then  the 
presence  of  a  grove  of  a  particular  species  of  treest 
the  principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  a  particolsr 
god,  would  occasion  trees  of  the  same  kind  to  br 
planted  at  other  seats  of  the  same  worship;  wb«ee 
that  kind  of  tree  came  to  be  regarded  as  speciallj 
appropriate  to  the  particular  idol ;  and,  in  no- 
cess  of  time,  there  was  no  important  tree  which 
had  not  become  the  property  of  aotne  god  sr 
goddess,  so  that  every  stranger  who  pa«ed  by  a 
sacred  grove  could  determine  by  the  species  of  tree 
of  which  it  was  composed  to  what  6od  the  h^ 
place,  altar,  or  temple  with  which  it  was  connected 
belonged.  To  this  effect  there  ia  an  interestjag 
passage  in  the  beginning  of  Pliny*s  twelfth  book : 
*  Trees  were  formerly  the  only  temples  of  the  gods ; 
and  even  now  the  simple  peasantry,  in  imitatiaa 
of  this  ancient  custom,  dolicate  to  some  god  the 
finest  tree  of  their  district  *  Nor  do  we  oon^vm 
adore  with  more  reverence  the  statues  of  the  gods 
resplendent  with  ivory  and  gold,  than  the  sacnd 
groves  and  the  holy  silence  which  rdgns  in  tfaem. 
Trees  were  also  anciently,  as  at  present. 


crated  to  particular  divinities ;  as  the  csculus  to 
Jove  (ut  Jovis  escuius,  which  seems  to  have  bea 
a  kind  of  oak),  ihe  laurel  to  Apollo,  the  olive  to 
Minerva,  the  myrtle  to  Venus,  the  poplar  to  Hci^ 
cules.  It  is  also  believed  that  as  the  heavens 
have  their  proper  and  peculiar  deities,  so  also 
the  woods  have  theirs,  being  the  Fauns,  tbe  Syl- 
vans,  and  certain  soddesses*  (doubtless,  sack 
demi-goddesses  as  £e  dryades  and  hamadry- 
ades).  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  groves 
were  enjoined  by  the  Roman  law  of  the  twdve 
tables  as  part  of  the  public  religion.  Platarck 
(NumOf  i.  61)  calls  such  groves  i\ayi  $9imf 
*  groves  of  the  gods,*  which  he  says  Noma  fi»> 
quented,  and  thereby  gave  rise  to  the  atory  «f 
his  intercourse  with  the  goddess  Egcria.  Ju 
fact,  a  degree  of  worship  was,  as  Pliny  states, 
traiMferred  to  the  trees  tnemselves.  Tiaey  wen 
sometimes  decked  with  ribbons  and  rich  ckchs, 
lamps  were  placed  on  them,  the  spoils  of  enemiss 
were  himg  fW>m  them,  vows  were  paid  to  then, 
and  their  branches  were  encumbered  with  votive 
offerings.  Traces  of  this  arborolatry  still  exist 
everywhere,  both  in  Moslem  and  Christian  oooa- 
tries;  and  even  the  Persians^  who  abhoned 
images  as  much  as  the  Hebrews  ever  did,  m- 
dered  homage  to  certain  trees.  The  story  is  w^ 
known  of  the  noble  plane-tree,  near  Sardis,  hetan 
which  Xerxes  halted  his  army  a  whole  day,  while 
he  rendered  homage  to  it,  and  hung  fonl  oOaiap 
upon  its  branches  (Herod,  vii.  31).  There  is  modi 
curious  literature  connected  with  this  subject  wtnck 
we  leave  untouched ;  but  the  reader  may  oonsolt 
Sir  W.  Ouseley*s  learned  dissertation  on  Saoed 
Trees,  appended  to  the  first  volume  of  his  Tfweb 
in  the  East, 

This  statement  of  the  notions  connected  widi  r»- 
ligious  worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves  seens 
amply  to  support  the  view  we  have  taken  as  to  ths 
nature  of  the  dangen  which  the  pwhihttion  of  it 
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was  designed  to  obviate.  The  explanation  as  to 
the  special  appropriation  of  trees  to  particular  gods 
a}one  suffices  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
injunction  to  cut  down  the  sacred  groves  of  the 
Canaanites;  seeing  that  while  these  groves  re- 
niained,  it  would  be  impossible  to  disMciate  the 
idea  of  the  god  to  which  the  trees  had  been  con- 
secrated; and  the  disgraceful  orgies  which  were 
celebrated  under  their  obscure  shade,  would  alone 
suffice  to  explain  the  same  injunction  on  the 
ground  of  the  holy  abhorrence  with  which  the 
scene  of  such  abominations  must  be  regarded  by 
One  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 

The  injunctions,  however,  respecting  the  hi^ 
places  and  groves  were  very  imperfectly  obeyed 
by  the  Israelites ;  and  their  mveterate  attachmoit 
to  this  mode  of  worship  was  such  that  even  pious 
kings,  who  onposed  idolatry  by  all  the  means  in 
their  power,  aared  not  abolish  the  high  places  at 
which  the  Lord  was  worshipped.  And  it  appears 
to  us  likely,  that  this  toleration  of  an  acxnow- 
ledged  irregularity  arose  from  the  indisposition  of 
the  people  living  at  a  distance  from  the  temple  to 
be  confined  to  die  altar  which  existed  there ;  to 
their  determination  to  have  places  nearer  home  for 
the  chief  acts  of  their  religion — sacrifice  and 
offering;  and  to  the  apprehension  of  the  kings 
that  if  they  were  prevented  from  having  places 
for  offerings  to  tiie  Lord  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hood, they  would  make  the  offerings  to  idols. 
This  view  of  the  case  seems  to  be  strongly  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  we  hear  no  more  of  this 
proneness  to  worship  in  high  places  and  in  groves 
after  synagogues  and  regular  religious  services 
had  been  established  in  the  towns  and  gave  suf- 
ficient operation  to  the  disposition  among  men  to 
create  a  local  interest  in  religious  observances. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  how  it  happens 
that,  in  the  face  of  the  prohibition  against  sacrific- 
ing at  more  than  one  altar,  many  persons  of  piety, 
and  even  prophets,  not  only  did  so,  but,  in  some  in- 
stances, did  so  in  high  places :  Gideon,  for  instance, 
at  Ophrah  (Judg.  vi.  25),  Manoah  in  Dan  (Judg. 
xiii.  16-29i  Samuel  at  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  10), 
and  at  Betnlehem  (xvi.  5),  David  in  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Oman  (1  Chron.  xxi.  22),  and  Elijah  on 
Mount  Carmel  (1  Kings  xviii.  30,  sq.).  It  will, 
however,  be  observed  that  in  fiiese  cases  the  narties 
either  acted  under  an  immediate  command  from 
God,  or  were  invested  with  a  general  commission 
of  similar  force  with  reference  to  such  transac- 
tions. As  this  law  more  immediately  concerned 
the  honour  of  God,  and  derived  all  its  force  from 
his  command,  being  based  on  no  obvious  prin- 
ciple of  duty.  He  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to 
supersede  it  in  particular  instances,  in  which  the 
attendant  circumstances  and  the  character  of  the 
parties  'precluded  the  possibility  of  the  abuses 
against  which  it  was  fiamed  to  guard.  It  has 
also  been  suggested  that  greater  latitude  was  al- 
lowed in  this  point  before  the  erection  of  the  temple 
gave  to  the  ritual  principles  of  the  ceremonial 
law  a  fixity  which  they  had  not  previously  pos- 
sessed. This  is  possible ;  for  it  is  certain  tliat  all 
the  authorized  examples  occur  before  it  was  built, 
excepting  that  of  Elijah ;  and  that  occurred 
under  circumstances  in  which  the  sacrifices  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place  at  Jerusalem,  and 
in  a  kingdom  where  no  authorized  altar  to  Je- 
hovah then  existed. 

HIGH-PRIEST.    [Priests.] 
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HILKIAH  Or\*jf?n  ;  Sept  XtJucUf),  Several 
persons  of  this  name  occur  in  Scripture,  of  whom 
the  following  are  the  chief:  1.  The  father  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  i.  1).  2.  A  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Josias  (2  Kings  xxii.  4,  8,  10).  3.  The  father 
of  Eliakim  (2  Kings  xviii.  18,  26;  Isa.  xxii. 
20). 

WiNf  a  Hebrew  liquid  measure  [Wbiohts 

AMD  MbASURBS.] 

HIND  (nJ>J4<  qfalah,  Gen.  xlix.  21;  2  Sam. 
xxii.  34 ;  Job  xxxix.  1 ;  Ps.  xviii.  33,  ftc),  the 
female  of  the  hart  or  stag,  doe  being  the  female  of 
the  fallow-deer,  and  roe  being  sometimes  used  for 
that  of  the  roebuck.     All  the  females  of  the 
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CervidcCf  with  the  exception  of  the  reindeer,  are 
hornless.  It  may  be  remarked  on  Ps.  xviii.  33 
and  Hab.  iii.  19,  where  the  Lord  is  said  to  cause 
the  feet  to  stand  firm  like  those  of  a  hind  on  high 
places,  that  this  representation  is  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  habits  of  mountain  stags;  but 
the  version  of  Prov.  v.  19,  <  Let  the  wife  of 
thy  bosom  be  as  the  beloved  hind  and  fiivourite 
roe^*  seems  to  indicate  that  here  the  words  are 
generalised  so  as  to  include  under  roe  mono- 
gamous ^)ecies  of  antelopes,  whose  affections  and 
consortship  are  permanent  and  strong ;  for  stags  aie 
polygamous.  Finally,  the  emendation  of  Bochart 
on  the  version  of  Gen.  xlix.  21,  where  for  '  Naph- 
thali  is  a  hind  let  loose,  he  giveth  goodly  words,' 
he,  by  a  small  change  in  tibe  punctuation  of  the 
original,  proposes  to  read  '  Naphthali  is  a  spread- 
ing tree,  shooting  forth  beautiful  branches,'  restores 
the  text  to  a  consistent  meaning,  agreeing  with  the 
Sept,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  the  Arabic  ver- 
sion.    [Ajal,  Hart]. — C.  H.  S. 

HINNOM,  or  rafiier  Ben-Hinnom  (Din  ^^  ; 
Sept.  vlov  *E»v({fi),  an  unknown  person,  whose  name 
was  given  to  the  valley  which  bounds  Jerusalem 
on  the  north,  below  Mount  Zion,  and  which  in 
Scripture  is  often  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  horrid  rites  of  Moloch,  which  under  idolatrous 
kings  were  there  celebrated  (Josh.  xv.  8 ;  xviii. 
16 ;  Neh.  xi.  30;  Jer.  vii.  31 ;  xix.  2).  When 
Josiah  overthrew  this  idolatry,  he  defiled  the 
valley  by  casting  into  it  the  bones  of  the  dead, 
the  greatest  of  aU  pollutions  among  the  Hebrews  : 
and  from  that  time  it  became  tiie  common  jakes 
of  Jerusalem,  into  which  all  refuse  of  the  city  was 
cast,  and  where  the  combustible  portions  of  that 
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refuse  were  consumed  by  fire.  Hence  it  came  to 
be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  type  of  hell,  the  Gehenna 
of  the  New  Testament  being  no  other  than  the 
name  of  this  valley  of  Hinnom  (Ge-Hinnom) ; 
see  Matt.  v.  22,  sq. ;  Mark  ix.  43 ;  Luke  vii.  5 ; 
John  iii.  6  [Hades  ;  Jbrusalbm]. 

1.  HIRAM  (DTPI ;  Sept  Xtipdfiy,  king  of 
Tyre  at  the  commencement  of  David's  reign. 
He  sent  an  embassy  to  felicitate  David  on  his 
accession,  which  led  to  an  alliance,  or  strwgthened 
a  previous  friendship  between  them.  It  seems 
that  the  dominion  of  this  prince  extended  over 
the  western  slopes  of  Lebanon ;  and  when  David 
built  himself  a  palace,  Hiram  materially  assisted 
the  work  by  sending  cedar-wood  from  Lebanon, 
and  able  workmen  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  11 ; 

1  Chron.  xiv.  1),  b.o.  1055. 

2.  HIRAM,  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Abibaal,  and 
grandson  of  the  Hiram  who  was  contemporary 
with  David,  in  the  last  years  of  whose  reign  he 
ascended  the  throne  of  T3rre.  Following  his 
grandfather^s  example,  he  sent  to  Jerusalem  an 
embassy  of  condolence  and  congratulation  when 
David  died  and  Solomon  succeeded,  and  con- 
tracted with  the  new  king  a  more  intimate 
alliance  than  ever  before  or  after  existed  between 
a  Hebrew  king  and  a  foreign  prince.  The  alliance 
seems  to  have  been  very  substantially  beneficial 
to  both  parties,  and  without  it  Solomon  would 
scarcely  nave  been  able  to  realise  all  the  great 
designs  he  bad  in  view.  In  consideration  of 
large  quantities  of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  furnished 
by  Solomon,  the  king  of  Tjnre  agreed  to  supply 
from  Lebanon  the  timber  required  for  the  temple, 
to  float  it  along  the  coast,  and  deliver  it  at  Joppa, 
which  was  the  port  of  Jerusalem  (I  Kings  v.  1, 
sq. ;  ix.  10,  sq. ;  I  Chron.  ii.  3,  sq.).  The  vast 
commerce  of  Tyre  made  gold  very  plentiful  there ; 
and  Hiram  supplied  no  leas  than  500  talents  to 
Solomon  for  the  ornamental  works  of  the  temple, 
and  received  in  return  twenty  towns  in  Galilee ; 
which,  when  he  came  to  inspect  them,  pleased  him 
to  little,  that  he  applied  to  them  a  name  of  con- 
tempt, and  restored  them  to  the  Jewish  king 
(2  Chron.  viii.  2)  [Cabul].  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  that  the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  kings  was  broken  by  this  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstance ;  for  it  was  after  this  that  Hiram  sug- 
gested, or  at  least  took  part  in,  Solomon's  tra£Bc 
to  the  Eastern  seas — which  certainly  could  not 
have  been  undertaken  by  the  Hebrew  king  with- 
out his  assistance  in  providing  ships  and  expe- 
rienced mariners  (1  Kings  ix.  27;  x.  11,  &c. ; 

2  Chron.  viii.  18  ;  ix.  10,  &c),  B.C.  1007  [Ophir; 
Solomom;  Phcbnicians]. 

3.  HIRAM,  or  HURAM,  son  of  a  widow  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  of  a  Tyrian  father.  He  was 
sent  by  the  king  of  the  same  name  to  execute 
the  |irincipal  works  of  the  interior  of  the  temple, 
and  the  various  utensils  required  for  the  sacred 
services.  We  recognise  in  the  enumeration  of 
this  man^s  talents  by  the  king  of  Tyre  a  character 
common  in  the  industrial  history  of  the  ancients, 
namely,  a  skilful  artificer,  knowing  all  the  arts, 
or  at  least  many  of  those  arts  which  we  practise, 
in  their  different  branches  [HamdicraftJ.  It  is 
probable  that  he  was  selected  for  this  purpose  by 
the  king  from  among  others  equally  gitled,  in 
the  notion  that  his  half  Hebrew  blo<Kl  would 
render  him  the  more  acceptable  at  Jerusalem. 
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HISTORY.  Under  this  term  we  here  intend 
to  give,  not  a  narrative  of  the  leading  evcnCi 
detailed  in  the  Bible,  but  such  general  lemariu 
on  the  Biblical  history  as  may  enable  the  reader 
to  estimate  the  comparative  value,  and  apply 
for  information  to  the  proper  sources,  of  hisfeoncal 
knowledge,  as  presented  m  or  deduced  from  the 
sacred  records.  The  question  of  inspiimtion  we 
here  leave  untouched,  because  it  is  one  of  a 
dogmatical  nature,  which  will  be  fully  discmsfd 
in  a  separate  article.  The  histoncal  books 
that  are  contained  in  the  Bible  pan,  therefitfc, 
under  review  as  other  historical  documents,  and 
are  subjected  to  the  same  rules  of  critickm  as 
those  which  are  applied  to  the  produc6oiis  of 
profane  writers.  And  if  the  believer  should,  in 
consequence,  find  himself  tot  a  moment  dqmved 
in  imagination  of  a  basis  of  reliance,  be  will  be 
repaid  by  the  &ct  that,  while  he  thus  meets  the 
imbeliever  on  his  own  ground,  he  is  enabled,  by 
the  application  of  recognised  principles  of  his- 
torical criticism,  to  prove  beyond  a  question  disS 
no  history  in  existence  can  compare  with  the 
Biblical  history  either  in  age,  crecubilitj,  valuer 
or  interest 

The  subject-matter  contained  in  the  Biblicsl 
history  is  of  a  wide  and  most  extensive  natme. 
In  its  greatest  length  and  fullest  meaning  it  comes 
down  from  the  creation  of  the  world  till  near  the 
close  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christism  era,  this 
covering  a  space  of  some  4000  years.  The  books 
presenting  this  long  train  of  historical  details  are 
most  diverse  in  age,  in  kind,  in  executioo,  and  ia 
worth ;  nor  seldom  is  it  ^e  fact  that  the  noodem 
historian  has  to  construct  his  narrative  as  mocfa 
out  of  the  implications  of  a  letter,  the  highly 
coloured  materials  of  poetry,  the  fieur-Teadhiof 
visions  of  prophecy,  and  the  indirect  and  allusive 
information  of  didactic  and  moral  precepts,  as 
from  the  immediate  and  express  ^atements  of  his- 
tory strictly  so  denominated.  Tbe  faistary  of 
Herodotus,  embracing  as  it  does  most  of  tbe  work! 
known  at  his  time,  and  passing,  under  the  leadiag 
of  a  certain  thread  of  events,  from  land  to  land, — 
this  history,  widi  its  naive,  gn4)hic,  gossip,  aod 
traveller-like  narratives,  interweaving  in  a  suc- 
cession of  fine  old  tapestries  many  of  the  great 
events  and  moving  scenes  whidi  had,  up  to  hii 
time,  taken  place  on  the  tiieatre  of  the  world, 
presents  to  the  intelligent  reader  a  oontinuatioB 
of  varied  gratifications.  But  even  tbe  historv  of 
Herodotus  most  yield  to  that  c(mtained  or  implied 
in  the  Bible,  not  merely  in  extent  of  coapsas, 
but  also  in  variety,  in  interest,  and  beyond  all 
comparison,  in  grandeur,  importance^  and  moral 
and  spiritual  significance.  The  children  of  the 
faithful  Abraham  seem  to  have  had  one  great 
work  of  Providence  intrusted  to  diem,  namely, 
the  development,  transmission,  and  infusion  into 
the  world  of  the  religious  dement  of  civiliai* 
tion.  Their  history,  accordingly,  is  die  history  sf 
the  rise,  progress,  and  diffusion  of  true  rdigMB, 
considered  in  its  source  and  its  devel<^inicntk 
Such  a  history  must  possess  large  and  pecolisr 
interest  for  every  student  of  human  nature^  and 
pre-eminently  for  those  who  love  to  study  the  vb-> 
foldings  of  Providence,  and  desire  to  learn  that 
greatest  of  all  arts — the  art  of  living  at  once  far 
time  and  for  eternity. 

The  Jewish  history  contained  in  dw  Bible  em- 
braces more  and  leas  than  the  hirtory  of  ^ 
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Uraelitet ;— >more,  since  it  begini  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eailh  and  narrates  with  eztraordinarv 
brevity  events  which  marked  the  period  termi- 
nated by  the  flood,  going  on  till  it  introduces  us 
to  Abraham,  the  primogenitor  of  the  Hebrew  race ; 
less,  since,  even  with  the  assistance  of  the  poetical 
books,  its  narratives  do  not  come  down  to  a  later 
date  than  some  600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  The  historical  materiab  furnished  re- 
lating to  the  Hebrew  nation  may  be  divided  into 
three  great  divisions:  1.  The  books  which  are 
consecrated  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  nation 
-—the  period  that  elapsed  before  the  era  of  the 
judges.  These  works  are  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
book  of  Joshua,  which,  according  to  Ewald  (Oe- 
achichU  des  Volkea  Itraelf  i.  72),  properly  con- 
stitute only  one  work,  and  which  may  be  termed 
the  great  book  of  original  documents.  2.  The 
books  which  describe  the  times  of  the  judges  and 
the  kings  up  to  the  first  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; 
that  is,  Judges,  Kings,  and  Samuel,  to  which 
belongs  the  book  of  Ruth :  *  all  these,'  says  Ewald, 
'  constitute  also,  according  to  their  last  formation, 
but  one  work,  which  may  be  called  the  Great 
Book  of  Kings.'  3.  The  third  class  comprises 
the  books  included  under  the  head  of  Hagio- 
grapha,  which  are  of  a  much  later  origin,  Chro- 
nicles, with  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  forming  the 
great  book  of  general  history  reaching  to  the 
Grecian  period.  After  these  books  come  those 
which  are  classed  together  under  the  name  of 
Apocrypha,  whose  use  in  this  country  we  think 
unduly  neglected.  Then  the  circle  of  evangelical 
records  begins,  jwhich  closed  within  the  century 
that  saw  it  open.  Other  books  found  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  which  are  not  properly  of  a 
historical  character,  connect  themselves  with  one 
or  other  of  these  periods,  and  give  important  aid 
to  students  of  sacred  history. 

Biblical  history  has  not  hitherto  been  satis- 
fiictorily  treated.  Particular  parts  of  it  may  indeed 
have  received  the  kind  and  degree  of  attention 
required,  but  most  writers  who  bave  treated  that 
history  as  a  whole  have  been  swayed,  some  by 
one,  some  by  another  warping  influence,  so  that  the 
Bible  has  been  made  to  speak  the  roost  diverse 
tongues,  now  in  favour  of  a  naturalism  which 
finds  an  impossibility  in  every  miracle,  and  now 
in  &vour  of  a  mysticism  which  sees  a  great  spi- 
ritual secret  in  every  fact,  if  not  in  every  letter. 
It  is  usdess  indeed  toex])ect  that  men  will  not  be 
influenced  by  tiieir  pre-«onceptions ;  but  they 
cannot  be  justified,  when  they  profess  to  write 
history,  in  ascribing  their  opinions  and  forcing 
their  views  on  writers  who  lived  thousands  of 
jears  before  them,  and  with  whose  modes  of  think- 
ing and  manner  of  writing  they  have  not  much  in 
common.  History  and  the  philosophy  of  hutory, 
the  history  of  fact  and  the  history  of  opinion,  the 
statement  of  what  men  have  done,  said,  and  thought, 
and  the  discussion  of  what  is  true  and  proper,  are 
two  different  and  very  distinct  departments  of 
knowledge  and  art,  the  confounding  of  which  must 
lead  to  perplexity  and  may  involve  us  in  serious 
error.  The  proper  way  to  treat  of  biblical  his- 
tory is  what  we  may  term  the  historical  (in  other 
words  the  chronological)  deduction  of  Uie  facts 
presented,  as  these  facts  were  seen,  believed,  and 
recorded  by  the  several  writers.  An  historian  of 
the  Hebrews  should  as  far  as  possible  place  him- 
self, and  aim  to  place  the  mind  of  his  readers,  in 
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the  centre  of  the  mind  of  each  biblical  historian, 
in  order  that,  by  seeing  as  the  Hebrew  saw,  he 
may,  aided  by  skill  and  light  which  the  Hebrew 
did  not  and  could  not  possess,  present  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  several  periods  that  are  passed  in 
review.  These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  be 
taken  so  as  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  criticism  on 
authorities  and  alleged  fkcts ;  but  it  must  be  his* 
torical  not  philosophical  criticism — criticism 
whose  implements,  processes,  and  spirit,  are  bor- 
rowed from  philology,  which  is  the  band-maid  of 
history,  not  the  crucible  of  modem  anti-euuer- 
naturalism,  which,  starting  ftam  a  preconceived 
notion,  some  persons  would  say,  a  huge,  dark 
felsdiood,  tries  to  extinguish  every  ray  of  hea- 
venly light  which  may  struggle  amid  the  dark- 
ness of  earth,  and  to  make  history  as  rayless 
and  dull  as  itself.  Philosophy  has  its  own 
sphere,  in  which  we  have  no  desire  to  give 
it  disturbance,  but  we  do  object  to  its  attempt- 
ing to  pass  off  its  own  offspring  as  pure  historical 
results. 

Biblical  hiitory  was  offen  treated  by  the  older 
writers  as  a  part  of  church  history  in  gene- 
ral, as  they  considered  the  history  given  in  the 
Bible  as  presenting  different  and  successive 
phases  of  the  church  of  God  (Buddei  Hist.  Eccles, 
2  vols.  1726-29;  Stolberg,  Gesehichte  der  Reli- 
gion JesUj  i.  1 1 1).  Other  writers  have  viewed 
this  subject  in  a  more  practical  light,  presenting 
the  characters  found  in  the  Bible  for  imitation  or 
avoidance;  among  whom  may  be  enumerated 
Hess  {Geschichte  der  laraeUien  vor  den  Zeiten 
Jesu).  Hess  also  wrote  a  history  of  Jesus  (Ge- 
schichte  Jesu;  Ziirich,  1775)  ;  but  the  best  work 
is  a  more  recent,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  by 
Niemeyer  {Characteristik  der  Bibel,  Halle, 
1830).  Among  the  more  strictly  learned  writers 
several  have  had  it  in  view  to  supply  the  gaps 
lefl  in  the  succession  of  events  by  the  Bible,  out 
of  sources  found  in  profane  writen.  Here  the 
chief  authors  are  of  English  birth,  namely,  Pri- 
deaux,  Shuckford,  Russell ;  and  for  the  New 
Testament,  the  learned,  cautious,  and  fair-deal- 
ing Lardner  [CnRONOLOoy].  There  is  a  valu- 
able work  by  G.  Langen :  Versucheiner  Harmonie 
der  heiUgen  und  pro/an  scrib,  in  der  Geschichte 
der  Welt,  BayreuUi,  1775-80.  Jahn,  in  his  Bib. 
ArchHologie,  has,  according  to  Gesenius  (art.  *  Bib. 
Geschichte'  in  £r8chandGniber'si4/fy.£m;.),made 
free  use  of  Prideaux.  Other  writers  have  pursued 
a  strictly  chronological  method,  such  as  Usher 
(Annales  Vet.  N.  T,  London,  1650),  and  Des 
Vignoles  (Chronologie  de  PHist.  Sainte,  Berlin, 
1738).  Heeren  (Handb.  der  Geschichte,  n.  50) 
recommends,  as  ccmtaining  many  valuable  in- 
quiries on  the  monarchical  period,  the  following 
work  :  J.  Bemhardi  Commentatio  de  causis  qui- 
btu  Rectum  sit  ut  regnum  Judae  diuiius  persisted 
ret  quam  regnum  Israel,  Lovanni,  1825.  Heeren 
also  declares  that  Bauer  s  Handbuch  der  Ge- 
schichU  des  H.  Volks,  1800,  is  the  best  intro- 
duction both  to  the  history  and  the  antiquities  of 
the  Hebrew  nation ;  though  Gresenius  complains 
that  he  is  too  much  given  to  the  construction  of 
hypotheses.  The  English  reader  will  find  a  use- 
ful but  not  sufficiently  critical  compendium  in 
The  History  of  the  Hebrew  Commonwealth,  trans- 
lated firom  the  Grerman  of  John  Jahn,  D.D. 
A  far  more  valuable  as  well  as  more  interesting, 
yet  by  no  means  &ultless  work,  is  Milman's 
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Hitiory  of  the  Jewi,  puUished  originally  in 
Mumy  8  Family  Library,  A  nore  recent  and 
very  valuable  work,  Kitto'i  Pictorial  History  of 
PiUeatine,  1841,  combines  with  the  Bible  hi«toi7 
of  the  Jewrs  the  results  of  travel  and  antiquarian 
research,  and  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  Intro- 
duction, which  forms  the  only  Natural  History 
of  Palestine  in  our  language. 

German  theologians  are  strongly  imbued  with 
^  feeling  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Niebuhr's  manner  of  treating 
Roman  history  has  had  a  great  influence  on  them, 
and  has  aroused  the  theological  world  to  new 
efibrts,  which  have  by  no  means  yet  come  to  an 
end ;  nor  can  we  add  that  they  liave  hitherto  led 
to  very  definite  and  generally  approved  results. 
The  works  of  Jost  (GescA.  d.  Israel  s,  d.  Zeit, 
der  Maccab.  1820-9),  and  Nork  {Das  Lebtn 
Mosia  aus  Astron,  Stand,  betrachtet,  1838),  and 
others,  must  not  be  overlooked  by  the  professional 
student ;  nor  will  he  fail  to  study  with  care  the 
valuable  introductions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Old  Testament  put  forth  in  Qermany,  with  which 
we  have  nothing  comparable  in  our  language: 
among  these  introductions  we  can  confidently 
recommend — Einleitung  in  das  alte  Test,  von 
I.  6.  Eichhom  (a  work  which  forms  an  epoch) ; 
Lehrbuch  der  Hist,  KriL  Einleit  in  die  Bucher 
des  A,  Test,  von  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  5th  edit 
1840 ;  and  Handb,  der  Hist,  Krit,  EinleiLindas 
alte  Testament,  von  H.  A.  Gh.  Havemick,  1806 ; 
in  which  last  work  a  more  full  and  thorough 
treatment  of  the  subject  may  be  found.  Of  tSte 
more  recent  works  we  may  mention  Stiihelin*s 
Eritische  Untersuchtmgen  iiber  der  Pentateuch, 
&c.  1843 ;  and  H.  Ewald's  Oesehichte  des  Volkes 
Israel  bis  Christus,  Erster  Band,  1843.  Some- 
thing worth  notice  may  also  be  fbund  in  De  Anno 
Hebr€Borum  JubiUso,  scripsit  J.  T.  K.  Kianold. 
Ewald  intends  his  present  work  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  the  Israelites,  and  considers  it  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  his  Die  Prqpheten  des  Alien  Bundes, 
1840.  We  have  not  space  to  give  an  account 
here  of  the  views  which  these  writers  put  forth,  and 
we  mean  our  recommendation  of  them  to  extend 
only  to  the  calm,  dignified,  and  prtrfbundly 
learned  manner  in  whidi  they  handle  their  suU 
ject,  subjoining  that  works  like  these  must  even- 
tually produce  a  great  influence  in  the  theological 
world. 

The  sources  of  Biblical  history  are  chiefly  the 
Biblical  books  themselves.  Any  attempt  to  fix 
the  precise  value  of  these  sources  in  a  critical 
point  of  view  would  require  a  volume  instead  of 
an  article.  Whatever  hypothesis,  however,  may 
eventually  be  held  touching  the  exact  time  when 
these  books,  or  any  of  them,  were  put  into  their 
actual  shane,  as  also  touching  the  materials  out 
of  which  tney  were  formed,  <»ie  thing  appears 
very  certain,  that  (to  take  an  instance)  Genesis, 
the  earliest  book  (probably),  contains  most  indu- 
bitable as  well  as  most  interesting  historical  facts ; 
for  though  the  age,  the  mode  of  life,  and  the  state 
of  culture  differ  so  widely  from  our  own,  we  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  feel  that  it  is  among  men 
and  women,  parents  and  children — beings  of  like 
passions  with  ourselves, — and  not  with  mere 
creations  of  fancy  or  fraud,  that  we  convene  when 
we  peruse  the  narratives  which  this  composition 
has  so  long  preserved.  The  conviction  is  much 
strengthened  in  the  minds  of  those  who^  by  per- 
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tonal  acgnaintMicg  with  the  fdy  poAoie  wiilei% 
are  able  to  OMnpaie  tbor  productions  with  those 
of  the  Hebrews,  which  were  long  anterior,  and 
must,  had  they  been  of  an  equally  earthly  origin, 
have  been  at  least,  equally  deformed  by  iahle. 
The  sole  comparison  of  the  account  given  ia 
Genesis  of  the  creation  of  the  world  with  the  Cos- 
mogonies of  heathen  writen,  whether  Hindoo^ 
Greek,  or  Latin,  is  enough  to  assure  the  impartial 
reader  that  a  purer,  if  not  a  hig^  influence,  pie- 
sided  over  the  composition  of  Genesis,  than  that 
whence  proceeded  the  legends  or  the  philoaophiea  ui 
heathenism ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  in  the  alifi^fatest 
degree  weakened  in  the  writer*s  mind  by  any  dis- 
crepancy which  modem  science  may  seem  to  show 
as  between  its  own  discoveries  and  the  statcnaents 
in  Grenesis.  The  Biblical  history,  as  found  in  its 
Biblical  sources,  has  a  decided  peculiarity  and  a 
great  recommendation  in  the  net  that  we  can 
trace  in  the  Bible  more  clearly  and  Ailly  than  in 
connection  with  any  other  history,  the  fkst^  crude 
elements  and  the  early  materiab  out  of  which  all 
history  must  be  constructed.  How  fitf  the  liteim- 
ture  suf^lied  in  the  Bible  may  be  only  a  relic  of 
a  literary  cyclus  called  into  being  by  the  felici- 
tous circumstances  and  fiivourable  constitution  of 
the  great  Shemitic  family,  but  which  has  periiiied 
in  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  now  impossible  to  deter^ 
mine ;  but  had  the  other  portions  of  this  imagined 
literature  been  of  equal  reUffious  value  with  what 
the  Bible  oflen,  thoe  is  little  risk  in  affirming 
that  mankind  would  scarcely  have  allowed  it  to 
be  lost  The  Bible,  however,  bears  traces  that 
its  were  not  the  only  books  current  in  the  time 
and  countrv  to  which  it  relates;  for  writing, 
writers,  and  books  are  menti<med  without  tiba 
emphasis  and  distiucti(m  which  always  accom- 
pany new  discoveries  or  peculiar  local  possessions, 
and  as  ordinary,  well-known,  and  matter-of-course 
things.  And  it  is  certain  that  we  do  not  possess 
all  the  works  which  were  known  in  the  early 
periods  of  Israelite  history,  since  in  Nombers 
xxi.  14  we  read  of '  the  book  of  the  wars  of  the 
Lwd,*  and  in  Joshua  x.  13,  of  <  the  book  of  Jadaex.' 
Without  writing,  history,  properiy  so  called,  can 
have  no  existence.  Under  the  head  Writing  we 
shall  trace  the  early  rudiments  and  progicss  of 
that  important  art :  here  we  merely  remark  &at 
an  acquaintance  with  it  was  possessed  by  the 
Hebrews  at  least  as  early  as  their  Exodus  from 
Egypt — a  fact  which  shows  at  least  the  possibility 
that  the  age  of  the  Biblical  records  stands  some 
thousand  years  or  nH>re  [Chromoloot]  prior  to 
the  earliest  Greek  historian,  Herodotus. 

There  is  another  fiict  which  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  worth  and  credibility  of  the  Bib- 
lical narratives,  namely,  that  the  people  of  which 
they  speak  were  a  commemorative  raeoy  were,  in 
other  words,  given  to  create  and  preserve  me- 
morials of  important  events.  Even  in  the  patri- 
archal times  we  find  monuments  set  up  in  order 
to  commemorate  events.  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviiL 
18)  <  set  up  a  pillar '  to  perpetuate  the  mcmoty  of 
the  divine  promise;  and  that  these  monuments 
had  a  religious  import  and  sanction  appears  horn 


such  as  oak  and  terebinth,  were  made  use  of  as 
remembrancers  (Gen.  xxxv.  4 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  S6). 
Commemorative  names^  also^  were  given  to  per^ 
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tons,  |>laceSy  and  flungs;  and  from  the  earliett 
periodt  it  was  usual  to  substitute  a  new  and  de- 
■criptire  for  an  old  name,  which  may  in  its  origin 
have  been  descriptive  too  (Exod.  ii.  10;  Gen. 
ii.  23;  iv,  1).  Genealogical  tables  appear, 
moreover,  to  have  had  a  very  early  existence 
among  the  people  of  whom  the  Bible  speaks, 
being  carefully  preserved  first  roemoriter,  after^ 
wards  by  writing,  among  family  treasures,  and 
thus  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  indeed, 
as  might  be  expected,  appear  to  have  been  the  first 
beginnings  of  history — a  fkct  which  is  illustrated 
and  confirmed  by  the  way  in  which  what  we 
should  term  a  narrative  or  historical  sketch  is 
spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  that  is,  as  <  the  book  of 
the  generation  *  C*  of  Adam,*  Gen.  v.  1 ) :  a  mode  of 
speaking  which  is  applied  even  to  the  account  of 
the  creation  (Gen.  ii.  4),  *  these  are  the  generap 
tions  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  they  were 
created.*  The  genealogical  tables  in  the  Bible 
(speaking  generally)  are  not  only  of  a  very  early 
date,  but  are  free  from  the  mixtures  of  a  theo* 
gonical  and  cosmogonical  kind  which  are  found 
in  the  early  literature  of  other  primitive  nations, 
wearing  the  appearance  of  being,  so  far  at  least 
as  they  go,  true  and  complete  lists  of  individual 
and  family  descent  (Gen.  v.  1).  But,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  fact  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject is  the  employment  of  poetry  at  a  very  early 
period  to  perpetuate  a  knowledge  of  historical 
events.  Even  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  in  the  case  of  La- 
mech,  we  find  poetry  thus  employed,  that  is,  by  the 
great-grandson  of  the  primitive  father.  Other 
instances  may  be  found  in  Exod.  xv. ;  Judg.  v.; 
Josh  X.  13 ;  2  Sam.  L  18.  This  early  use  of 
poetry,  which  must  be  regarded  as  a  consider- 
able step  in  civil izaticm,  implies  a  still  earlier 
pre-existent  culture;  confutes  the  notion  that 
numan  society  began  with  a  period  of  barbarism ; 
looks  favourably  on  the  hypothesis  that  language 
had  an  immediately  divine  origin ;  explodes  the 
position  that  the  Hebrews  were  at  first  an  ignorant, 
untutored,  and  unlettered  race;  and  creates  a 
presumption  on  bdialf  of  their  historical  literature. 
Poetry  is  a  good  vehicle  for  the  transmission  of 
great  leading  facts ;  for,  though  it  may  throw  over 
fiiict  a  colouring  borrowed  from  the  imagination, 
yet  the  form  in  which  it  appears  gives  warning 
that  such  hues  are  upon  its  details,  which  hues, 
besides  being  themselves  a  species  of  history,  are 
then  easily  removed,  while  the  form  shuti  up  and 
holds  in  the  ikcts  intrusted  to  the  custody  of 
▼erse,  and  so  transmits  them  to  posterity  without 
adciitions  and  without  loss.  By  means  of  these 
several  forms  of  commemoration  much  knowledge 
would  be  preserved  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  to  their  existence  ft'om  the  first  may  we 
ascribe  the  brief,  but  still  valuable,  notices  which 
the  Bible  presents  of  the  primitive  ages  and  con- 
dition of  die  world. 

Other  sources  for  at  least  the  early  Biblical 
history  are  comparatively  of  small  value.  Jo- 
sephus  has  gone  over  the  same  periods  as  the 
Bible  treats  of^  but  obviously  had  no  sources  of 
consequence  relating  to  primitive  times  which 
are  not  open  to  us,  and  in  regard  to  those  times 
does  little  more  than  add  here  and  there  a  patoh 
of  a  legendary  or  traditional  hue  which  could 
have  been  well  spared.  His  Greek  and  Roman 
predilections  ana  his  apologetical  aims  detract 
from  his  value,  while  in  relation  to  the  early  his- 
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tory  of  his  country  he  can  be  regarded  in  no  other 
light  than  a  sort  of  philosophical  interpreter ;  nor 
is  it  till  he  comes  to  his  own  age  that  he  has  the 
value  of  an  independent  (not  even  then  an  im- 
partial) eye-witness  or  well-informed  reporter. 
In  historic^  criticism  and  linguistic  knowledge 
he  was  verr  insufficiently  furnished.  The  use  of 
both  Josephus  and  Philo  is  far  more  safe  for  the 
student  of  the  New  Testament  than  for  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  old. 

The  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  afford  very  little 
asristance  for  the  early  periods,  but  might  pro- 
bably be  made  to  render  more  service  in  behalf 
of  the  times  of  the  Saviour  than  has  been  gene- 
rally allowed.  The  illustrations  which  Lightfoot 
and  Wetstein  have  drawn  ircHn  these  sources  are 
of  great  value ;  and  Gfrorer,  in  his  Jahrhunderi 
deM  Heilt  (Stuttgart,  1838),  has  made  an  ample 
use  of  the  materials  they  supply  in  order  to  draw 
a  picture  of  the  first  century,  a  use  which  the 
learned  author  is  at  no  small  pains  to  justify. 
The  compilations  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  however, 
require  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution, 
since  the  Rabbins  were  the  depositaries,  the  ex- 
pounders, and  the  apoloeists  of  that  corrupt  form 
of  the  primitive  faith  and  the  Mosaic  institutions 
which  nas  been  called  by  the  distinctive  name  of 
Judaism,  which  comprised  an  heterogeneous 
mass  of  false  and  true  mings,  the  colluvies  of  the 
East  as  well  as  light  from  the  Bible^  and  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  lies  under  the  express  con- 
demnation of  Christ  himself.  How  easy  it  is  to 
propagate  fables  on  their  authority,  and  to  do  a 
disservice  to  the  Gospel  records,  may  be  learnt 
from  the  fact  that  older  writers,  in  their  undue 
trust  of  Rabbinical  authority,  went  so  far  as  to 
maintain  that  no  cock  was  sJlowed  to  be  kept  in 
Jerusalem  because  fowls  scratched  unclean  things 
out  of  the  earth,  though  the  authority  of  Scripture 
(which  in  the  case  they  refused  to  aidmit)  is  most 
express  and  decided  (Matt.  xxvi.  34 ;  Mark  xiv. 
30,  60,  72).  On  the  credibility  of  the  Rabbins 
see  Ravii  Diss,  Phil,  Theol,  de  to  quod  Fidei 
tnerenturf  etc  in  Oehicb^s  CoUect  Opusc,  Hist, 
Phik  Theol. ;  Wolf,  Bibl,  Hebr,  ii.  1095 ;  Fa- 
bricius,  Bibliog,  Antiq.  i.  3, 4 ;  Brunsmann,  Diss, 
de  Judaica  lemtate^  Hafnin,  1705. 

The  classic  authors  betray  the  grossest  igno- 
rance almost  in  all  cases  where  they  treat  of  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  Hebrew  people ;  and 
even  the  most  serious  and  generally  philosopliio 
writers  fall  into  vulgar  errors  and  unaccountable 
mistakes  as  soon  as  they  speak  on  the  subject. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  worse  than  the  blunder 
or  prejudice  of  Tacitus,under  die  influence  of  which 
he  declared  that  the  Jews  derived  their  origin  from 
Mount  Ida  in  Crete ;  that  by  the  advice  of  an 
oracle  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ;  and 
that  they  set  up  in  their  temple  at  Jerusalem  as 
an  object  of  wor^ip  the  figure  of  an  ass,  since  an 
animal  of  that  species  had  directed  them  in  the 
wihlemess  and  discovered  to  them  a  fountain 
(Tacit  Hist,  v.  1, 2).  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  17) 
relates  similar  fables.  Plutarch  {QMtst.  Sym- 
pos,  iv.  5)  makes  the  Hebrews  pay  divine  honours 
to  swine,  as  being  their  instructors  in  agriculture, 
and  affirms  that  they  kept  the  Sabbath  and  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  honour  of  Bacchus.  A 
collection  of  these  gross  misrepresentations,  to- 
gether with  a  profound  and  successful  inquiry 
into  their  origin,  and  a  full  exposure  of  their  false- 
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kood,  may  be  found  in  a  pKpa  by  Dr.  J.  G. 
Muller,  recently  publiiOied  in  the  The(^ogiache 
StueUm  und  Krkiken  (1843,  Viertee  Heft.  p. 
893>— J.R.B.  * 

HITTITES    (D^Jnri;    Sept    Xerro/o*),    or 
children  of  Heth,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Canaanitei 
which  occupied  Palestine  before  the  Israelites 
(Gen.  XY,  20 ;  Exod.  iii.  8 ;  xxiii.  23).    They 
lived  in  and  about  Hebron;  and  Abraham,  when 
he  abode  in  that  neighbourhood,  was  treated  by 
them  with  respect  and  consideration  (Gen.  xxiii. 
3-7,  11,  12).     This  intimacy  led  to  £sau*s  mar- 
riage with  two  women  of  this  nation,  to  the  grief 
and  annoyance  of  his  parents  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  35 ; 
xxxvi.  2).  The  Hittites  are  described  in  Num.  xiii. 
29,  along  with  the  Amorites,  as  *dwellmg  in  the 
mountains,*  that  is  in  what  were  afterwards  called 
*  the  mountains  of  Judah,'  of  which  Hebron  was 
the  chief  town.     Uriah,  who  had  the  high  honour 
of  being  one  of  David's  thirty  « worthies,'  and, 
unhappily  for  him,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba,  is 
called  a  Hitrite  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  6;  1  Kings  ix. 
u  ^1    ^*  ^"'  doubtless,  a  proselyte,  and  pro- 
bably descended  ftom  several  generations  of  pro- 
selytes; but  the  fact  shows  that  Canaanitish  bkiod 
was  in  itself  no  bar  to  advancement  in  the  court 
and  army  of  David.     Solomon  subjected  the  re- 
maining Hittites  to  the  same  tribute  of  bond- 
service as  the  other  remnants  of  the  Canaanite 
nations  (1  Kings  ix.  20).     Of  all  these  the  Hit- 
tit«  appear  to  have  been  the  most  important, 
and  to  bave  been  under  a  king  of  their  own : 
for  « the  kings  of  the  Hittites '  are,  in  1  Kings 
X.  29,  coupled  with  the  kings  of  Syria  as  pur- 
chasers of  the  chariote  which  Solomon  imported 
ftom  Egypt     We  might  have  supposed  that  this 
was  some  different  division  of  the  Hittite  family 
living  far  away  somewhere  in  the  north.     But 
m  2  Kings  vii.  6  we  find  that  when  the  Syrians, 
besieging  Samaria,  heard  the  sound  of  advancing 
chariots,  thev  concluded  that  the  king  of  Israel 
(Joram  I.^  had  hired  against  them  *  the  kings 
of  the  Hittites  and  the  kings  of  the  Egyptians.' 
Now  the  mention  of  the  Egyptians  shows  that 
the  noise  came  from  the  south,  from  which  quarter 
it  seems  they  and  the  Egyptians  were  the  only 
people  who  could  be  expected  to  make  an  attack 
with  chariots.     This  identifies  them  with  the 


soutliem  Hivites,  who  were  subject  to  the  sceptre 
of  Judah,  and  it  shows  also  that  it  was  they 
who  purchased  Egyptian  chariots  from  the  factore 
of  Solomon.  The  Hittites  were  still  present  in 
Pidestme  as  a  distinct  people  after  the  Exile, 
Mid  are  named  among  the  alien  tribes  with  whom 
the  returned  Israelites  contracted  those  mar- 
riages which  Ezra  urged,  and  Nehemiah  com- 
piled, tbem  to  dissolve  (Kara  ix.  1,  &c. ;  comp. 
Neh.  xiu.  23-28\  After  this  we  hear  no  more  o( 
the  Hittites,  who  probably  lost  their  national 
Identity  by  intermixture  with  the  neighbouring 
tnbes  or  nations. 

HIVITES  (^^rj ;  Sept  UcdoC),  one  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan  which  occupied  Palestine  be- 
fore the  Israelites  (Gen.  x.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17; 
xxiii.  23;  Josh.  iii.  10).  They  occupied  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  part  of  the  country. 
In  Judg.  iii.  3,  it  is  stated  that  '  the  Hivites 
dwelt  in  Mount  Hermon,  ftom  Mount  Baal- 
heimon  unto  the  entering  in  of  Hamath ;'  and  in 
Josh.  XI.  3,  the  Hivites  are  described  as  living 


'  under  Hermon  in  the  land  nf  IGipek.*  1W 
'citiesofthe  Hivites*  are  mentioned  in  2Sbk 
xxiv.  7,  and,  ftom  being  ■ssociatcd  with  SidflOMi 
Tyre^  must  have  been  in  the  north-wcat  A  xm- 
nant  of  the  nation  still  existed  in  the  tae  d 
Solomon,  who  subjected  tbem  to  a  tiibale  of  p» 
sonal  labour,  with  the  remnants  of  other  rniM 
tish  nations  which  the  Israelitea  had  been  lasbk 
to  expel  (1  Kings  ix.  20).  A  cohny  of  this  tnk 
was  also  found  in  Northern  Palestine,  occnpyi^ 
the  towns  of  Gideon,  Chcphirah,  Beovtfa,  wi 
Kirjath-jearim  ;  and  these  obtained  frowi  Jaifam 
a  treaty  of  peace  by  stxatagem  (Joah.  ix.  3-17; 
xu  19). 

HOBAB,  kinsman  of  Mocea  and  nieit  w 
{irince  (for  the  word  (rO  carries  both  sigmfio- 
tions)  of  Midian,  a  tract  of  country  in  Azike 
Petrsa,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  Red  So,  A 
no  great  distance  ftom  Mount  SinaL  The  fum^ 
of  this  individual  seems  to  bave  olMcrved  ik 
worship  of  the  true  God  in  conmuMk  widi  tk 
Hebrews  (Exod.  xviii.  11,  12);  and  froin  tka 
circumstance  some  suppose  it  to  have  been  s 
branch  of  the  posterity  of  Midian,  ftmrth  wmd 
Abraham,  by  Ketuxah ;  while  othen,  on  the  cai> 
trary,  maintain  that  the  aspeman  cast  afna 
Moses  for  having  married  a  Cu&ite  is  inaawstcnl 
with  the  idea  of  its  genealogical  descent  ftwi  thst 
patriarch  (see  Calmet> 

Considerable  difficulty  has  been  fdt  in  delv- 
mining  who  this  perstm  was,  as  well  as  his  exact 
relation  to  Moses;  for  the  word  inn,  which, 
Exod.  iii.  1,  Num.  x.  29,  Judg.  iv.  II,  b  t 
lated  father-in-iaw,  and  in  Gen.  xix.  14,  -^ 
in-law,  is  a  term  of  indeterminate  significatiaa, 
denoting  simply  relationship  by  marriage ;  aad 
besides,  the  transaction  which  in  one  fOace  (Exsd. 
xviii.  27^  is  related  of  Jethio,  is  in  another  relsiai 
of  Hobab.  The  probabUity  is,  that  as  forty  yaa 
had  elapsed  since  Moses*  connection  with  &■ 
family  was  formed,  his  father-in-hiw  (Exod.  \L  IS} 
Reuel  or  Raguel  (the  same  word  in  ttie  original  ii 
used  in  both  places)  was  dead,  or  confined  to  hk 
tent  by  the  infirmities  of  age,  and  that  tfie  peEsas 
who  visited  Moses  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  was  bis 
brother-in-law,  called   Hobab  in   Num.  x.  », 
Judg.  iv.  11 ;  Jethro  in  Exod.  iii.  1 ;  and  *lp  >i 
Judg.  i.  16,  which,  in  chap.  iv.  11,  is  reodend 
improperly  *  the  Kenite.* 

About  a  year  after  the  Exodus  he  paid  a  visit 
to  Moses,  while  the  Hebrew  camp  was  lying  in 
the  environs  of  Sinai,  bringing  with  him  Zipponh, 
Moses*  wife,  who,  together  with  her  two  aoos,  had 
been  left  with  her  family  while  her  husband  was 
absent  on  his  embassy  to  Pharaoh.     The  inlrr- 
view  was  on  both  sides  affectionate,  and  was  cele- 
brated first  by  the  solemn  rites  of  rdigiosi,  and 
afterwards  by  festivities,  of  which  Aaron  and  the 
elders  of  Israel  were  invited  to  partake.     On  the 
following  day,  observing  Moaes  mcesaantly  oeco- 
pied  in  deciding  causes  that  were  submitted  to  bin 
for  judgment,  his  experienced  kwM»*M*  rbisb- 
strated  with  him  on  Um  speedy  exhaustion  which 
a  perseverance  in  such  arduous  laboun  would 
superinduce ;  and  in  order  to  relieve  himself  as 
well  as  secure  a  due  attention  to  every  case,  he 
urged  Moses  to  i^ipoint  a  number  of  sufaocdinale 
officers  to  divide  with  him  the  duty  of  the  judi- 
cial tribunals,  with  power  to  decide  in  all  commoo 
affairs,  while  the  weightier  and   more    serious 
matters  were  reserved  to  himself.     Thia  wiae  sag- 
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gotian  llie  Rebnw  l«gI>Utor   adopted   (Eiod. 

ITiiL). 

Wben  Iha  Hebnva  wen  pteparing  to  decamp 
timB  Sinai,  Ibe  kiniman  of  Moms  amraonccd  hii 
n  to  Rtani  to  hi*  ovn  terrilorj ;  but  it 


n  oppotilitni  to  the  urgent  Kilicitatiom  or  the 
Jewiili  leader,  who  entreated  him,  for  his  own  ad- 
Tantage,  to  caatin  hii  lot  irith  the  people  of  God ; 
Ml  all  erent*  Id  continue  with  them,  uid  affind 
Uwrn  the  benefit  ofhii  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  wildemoi.  ■  Leare  iii  not,  I  praf  tbee,'  uid 
Moiea, '  forasmuch  as  thou  Imowest  how  we  an  lo 
CDcamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou  maytal  ba  to 
tu  mtlfod  ofei/iii'  which  the  Septuagint  hu 
rendered  icol  fini  Ir  ii/ur  -rfmrBtnii — '  and  Iboa 
■halt  be  an  elder  amongst  us.'  But  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  true  meaning  is  (hat  Hobab 
might  perform  the  ofBce  of  a  bfbeer  or  guide 
fCARiTAN]~his  influence  as  an  Arab  chief,  his 
tnowledge  of  the  niatet,  the  situation  of  the  wells, 
the  place*  for  fuel,  (he  pR^nDstica  of  the  weather, 
md  the  most  eligible  statiotis  Ibr  encamping,  ren- 
dering him  peculiarly  qualifled  to  act  in  that 
important  capacity.    It  is  true  that  God  was  their 


Related  their  joomejn  and  flied  th( 
ments.  But  heyond  these  general  direcnons  loa 
tokens  of  their  hearenly  guide  did  not  extend. 
And  as  imaller  parties  were  frequentl;  saltying 
Ibrth  from  the  main  body  in  quest  of  forage  and 
other  necessoriei,  which  human  abserration  or 
enterprise  were  lufBcieot  lo  provide,  lO  Moaee  dis- 
corend  his  wisdom  and  good  sense  in  enlisting 
the  aid  of  a  natiTe  sheik,  who,  from  hi>  family 
connection  with  himself,  his  powerfiil  influence, 
■nd  his  long  experience,  promised  to  render  the 
Israelites  moat  important  aervices. — R.  J. 

HOBMU  (D'p^nj  occurs  only  in  one  pas- 
•Bge  of  Scripture, '  where  the  prophet  Eiekiel 
(ixvii.  13),  refening  to  the  commerce  of  Tyrt^ 
says,  'The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants ) 
many  isles  were  the  merdiandise  of  thine  hand : 
they  brought  Ihee  for  a  preseut  hums  of  ivory  and 
ebong  Choimim).'  Tlie  Hebrew  word  ia  trans- 
laled 'Ebony' in  all  the  European  versions;  hut, 
aa  Bocbart  states  (HierDzotcon,  i.20,|ian  ii.),  the 
Chaldee  version,  foiluwed  by  H.  Selomo  and  odier 
Jews,  aa  well  as  the  Greek  and  Arabic  versions, 
render  /lobnim  hj  pea-fotel  (paconts)  ;  '  Itaque 
•oli  vetemm  Symmachus  elHieronymus  vidermit 
(D';?n)  AotTi»ne«ei)eienutn.'  Some  of  the  He- 
brew critics,  however,  as  Ktmcbius,  also  acknow- 
ledge [his  : '  Hobiiim  lignum  interpretantur,  quod 
Arabic^  voeatur  oAenut.'  Of  the  conectneaa  of 
thia  o^nion  time  can  now  be  do  doubt.  In  the 
OrM  pW*^  we  may  allude  to  Dedan  being  conw- 
dered  one  of  the  porte  of  Arabia  on  the  Penian 
Oulf,  or  at  laast  to  the  south  of  the  Red  Sea; 
and  secondly,  as  observed  by  Bochart, '  hobnim  et 
Aoisiius  sunt  voces  non  absimQea,'  the  latter  word 
being  variously  written  by  ancient  authors,  as 
ifiirti,  tPtroi,  ffftwtr,  ebenua  and  hebeniu.  The 
lastfiiffiniausedby  Jcomeinhia  Latin,  and  Ifiirai 
by  SymmachuB,  in  bis  Greek  remon.  The  Arab* 
have  (m*:j1,  which  they  apiily  to  Ebony,  and 
by  that  name  it  ia  known  in  northern  India  at 
tbi  prewnt  day.    Foaakiil  mentiona  ainoot  aa  cue 


of  the  kinds  of  wood  imported  in  his  tlma  ftom 
India  into  Arabia.  Whether  the  Arabic  name  be 
a  cotTupticn  of  the  Greek,  or  tbe  Oieek  a  ntodifl- 
catioc,  as  is  most  likely,  of  some  Eaalem  name, 
we  require  some  other  evidence,  betide*  the  occur- 
rence of  the  word  in  Amhic  wotka  on  Materia 
Hedica,  to  determine ;  since  in  these,  Greek  word* 
are  sometimes  employed  as  tlie  principal  terms 
for  substances  with  which  they  are  not  well 
acquainted.  BardUMl  is,  however,  given  by  aome 
as  the  Arabic  name ;  abnov  as  the  Persian.  Vft 
found  the  Litter  applied  to  ebony  in  Nortb-wert 
India,  aa  did  Fonkol  in  the  Red  Sea. 

Ebony  wood  waa  highly  ealeemed  by  the  an- 
cients, and  employed  by  tliem  (or  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses. It  ia  very  appropriately  placed  in  juxta- 
position with  ivory,  'quamvia  unum  ex  animali, 
alterum  ex  arboro  petatur.  Quippe,  iit  notat  Fol- 
lerus  (ititetll.  vi.  14)  utrique  est  eitremua  color 
eodem  eicellentis  gradu.  Ebori  videlicet  pul- 
cherrimi  candoris,  hebeiko  speciovssimi  nigrorii, 
Utrumque  polilisiimum,  niUdissimum,  et  in- 
cumpanbili  iBVore  conspicuum.  Unde  (*t,quod 
in  eosdem  usus  fere  adhibenfar,  et  ex  utroque 
arcua  Hunt,  pectinea,  tabula  luaoric,  cultmrum 
manub[ia.'&e.  (Bochart,  L  e.).  Ivory  and  Ebony 
ore  pn^iably,  however,  e1*o  mentioned  together 
beuuue  both  were  obtained  from  tlie  same  coun- 
tries— Ethiopia  and  India ;  and,  among  the  com- 
paratively few  article*  of  ancient  commerce,  muat, 
from  tliis  caiue,  always  have  been  associated  to- 
gethn,  while  their  eontraat  of  colour  and  joint 
employment  in  inlaid  work,  would  conbibute  aa 
additional  rauons  for  their  being  adduced  a* 
articles  characteriatic  of  a  distinct  commerce. 


■It.    [DIotpyTOa  Bbeaaoi.) 

But  it  is  not  in  Eiekiel  only  that  ebony  and 
ivory  are  moititned  together.  Foe  Diodorua,  ai 
quoted  by  Bodiait,  tells  ui  that  on  ancient  king 
of  Egypt  impoaed  on  the  Klhiopiana  tbe  payment 
of  a  tribute  of  ebony,  gold,  and  elephants'  teeth. 
So  Herodotus  (iii.  97),  as  translated  by  Bochart, 
sayi. '^IhiopeaPeniB  pro  (rieiuiali  tribute  vehunt 
duos  chczniees  auri  apyri  (id  ft,  ignem  nondum 
eiptrti),  et  ductntas  eient  [dialangaa,  el  magna* 
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elephaati  deatm  Tiginti/  Pliny*  referring  to  thif 
panage^  remarkf,  *  But  Herodotus  aasigneth  it 
rather  to  Ethiopia,  and  laith,  that  every  diree 
yean  th«  Ethiopians  were  wont  to  pay,  by  way 
of  tribute*  unto  i^e  kings  of  Persia,  100  billets  of 
the  timbn  of  that  tree  (that  is  Ebene),  together 
with  gold  and  yrorie ;'  and,  again,  *  From  Syene 
(which  confineth  and  boundeth  the  lands  of  our 
empire  and  dominion)  as  farre  as  to  the  island 
Meroe,  for  the  space  of  996  miles,  there  is  little 
ebene  found  :  and  that  in  all  those  parts  betweene 
there  be  few  other  trees  to  be  found,  but  date 
trees,  which  perad venture  may  be  a  cause,  that 
Bbene  was  counted  a  rich  tribute  and  deserved 
the  third  pla^  after  gold  and  ivorie*  (Holland*s 
PUntft  xii.  4). 

It  is  sometimfli  stated  that  the  ancients  sup- 
posed ebony  to  come  only  from  India.  This 
arose  probably  ftom  the  passage  of  Virgil  CGeora. 
ii.  117)  :— 

*  — sola  India  nigrum 

Pert  ebenum  / 

But  the  term  *  India*  had  often  a  very  wide  sig- 
nification, and  included  even  Ethiopia.  Sevmd 
of  the  ancients,  however,  mention  both  Indian 
and  Ethiopian  ebony,  as  Dioscorides  and  Pliny ; 
while  some  mention  the  Indian,  and  others  the 
Ethiopian  only,  as  Lucan  (Phan,  z.  304). 

— ^  'nigris  Merott  fecunda  colonis, 
LsBta  comis  ebenL* 

The  cmly  objection  to  the  above  conclusion 
of  any  weight  is,  that  hobmm  is  in  the  plural 
form.  To  this  Bochart  and  others  have  replied, 
that  there  were  two  kinds  of  ebony,  as  mentioned 
by  Theophrastus,  Dioscorides,  Ace,  one  Ethiopian, 
the  other  Indian.  Fuller  and  others  maintain 
that  the  plural  form  is  employed  because  the 
ebony  was  in  pieces :  *  refert  ad  ebeni  palangas, 
quss  ex  India  et  jCthiopia  magno  numero  aflere- 
bantur.  ^cUftyyof  vocant  Herodotus  et  Arrianus 
in  Periplo.  Plinius  palangcu,  aut  phalang<Uy 
▼ariante  scriptura,  id  est,  nistes  teretes,  et  qui 
navibus  supponuntur,  ant  quibus  idem  onus 
plures  bajulant*  (Bochart,  /.  c!).  But  the  names 
of  other  valued  foreign  woods,  as  Shittim  and 
Almuooim,  are  also  used  in  the  plural  form. 
Besides  abnoot,  Arab  authors,  as  stated  by  Bochart 
(U  c.\  mention  other  woods  as  similar  to  and 
substituted  for  ebony :  one  o(  these  is  called 
iheez^  iheexee ;  also  aeuem  and  semsem,  in  the 
plural  form  aemasim ;  described  as  nigrum  lia- 
num  ad  paHnoi  cor^ficiendat.  Hence,  in  the 
Koran,  <  de  iis,  qui  in  sehenna  torquentur,**it 
is  said,  *  Exibunt  ez  igne  post  aliquam  in 
eo  moram ;  exibunt,  inquam,  tanquam  ligna 
semtuim;*  that  is,  black,  from  being  burnt  in 
the  fire.  That  such  a  wood  was  known  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Dioscorides — '^wiot  8^  rit  irnad' 
lupa  ^  iucijfBiva  (t^Xo,  in^pfj  SrrOf  ianrl  ifih^v 
mtkowri ;  '  Nonnulli  sesamina  aut  acanthina 
ligna,  quod  consimilia  sunt,  pro  ebeno  vendunt' 
Some  critics,  and  even  Sprengel,  in  his  late 
edition  of  Dioscorides,  read  avKd/wfo,  instead  of 
mivdfupaf  for  no  other  reason  apparentlv  but  be- 
cause avxdfuwa  denotes  a  tree  with  which  Eu- 
ropean scholars  are  acquainted,  while  sesanUna  is 
only  known  to  those  who  consult  Oriental  writers, 
or  who  are  acquainted  with  the  products  of  the 
East.  Bochart  rightlv  observe^  '  Cave  igitur  ne 
quidquam  mutes.    Aliud  enim  hie  teMOtnina 
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qnam  vulgo.  Nempe  ligna  illiiis  arboris  q^am 
Arabicd  aatim  et  $emsem  appellator,  eC  ita  |4iiebL 
$emanM,     Itaqne  Dioscoridis  Arabs  iiileiptw 

hie  recto  habet,  &c.  vcw ■■■>■■■»  sesoma;  and  ss 


also  *  Arrianus  in  Periplo  meminit  fmKiyytm 
fffiaafAbmif  Kai.  ifi^i^Umt^,  palangamm  tessni- 
narum  et  ebeninamm,  qn»  ex  IndiB  tirbe  B^ 
rygasis  in  Persidem  siTemntar  *  (Bochart,  L  c). 
The  above  word  is  by  Dr.  Vincent  trandaled 
$€$amum ;  but  this  is  an  heibaoeous  <m1  plant 

If  we  look  to  the  modem  history  of  efxny,  we 
shall  find  that  it  is  still  derived  from  uKwe  iban 
one  source.     Thus,  Mr.  Holtsappfel,  in  his  reocii 
work  on  Turning,  describes  three  kinds  ai  ebony. 
I.  One  from  the  Mauritius,  in  roand  sticks  like 
scaflfold  poles,  seldom  exceeding  foorleen  indaes  is 
diameter,  the  blackest  and  finest  in  tbe  grain,  tks 
hardest  and  most  beautifiiL    3.  Hie  Ea«t  Indaa, 
which  is  grown  in  Ceylon  and  tbe  Peninsala  sf 
India,  and  exported  from  Madras  and  Banfaay 
in  logs  from  six  to  twenty  and  sosnatinws  evoi 
twenty-eight  inches  in    diameter,    and  ako  m 
planks.    This  is  less  wasteful,  but  of  an  inferior 
grain  and  colour  to  the  above.     3.  Tbe  Afiican, 
ihipped  from  the  Cape  of  Quod  Hope  in  bilkt% 
the  general  sise  of  which  is  from  three  to  six  feet 
long,  three  to  six  inches  broad,  and  two  to  fear 
inches  thick.    This  is  the  least  wasteful,  as  aU  the 
refuse  is  left  behind ;  but  it  is  the  most 
and  the  wont  in  point  of  colour.     No 
nian  ebony  is  at  present  imported :  this,  howevo^ 
is  more  likely  to  be  owing  to  the  diflereot 
which  commerce  has  taken,  but  which  u 
returning  to  its  ancient  channels,  than  to  the 
of  ^x>ny  in  tbe  ancient  Ethiopia.   Fiom  the  natore 
of  the  climate,  and  the  existence  of  forests  m 
which  the  elephant  abounds,  there  can  be  no  doobC 
of  its  being  well  suited  to  the  group  of  plants 
which  have  been  found  to  yield  the  cbcny  sf 
Mauritius,  Ceylon,  and  India,  namely,  the  gemw 
Diospyros  of  botanists.     Of  this  several  species 
yield  varieties    of  ebony  as  their   Aeart-wuod, 
as  D.  Ebenum  in  the  Mauritius,  and   also  in 
Ceylon,  where  it  is  called  kahtwara.     It  is  de- 
scribed by  Rett  '  foliis  ovato-lanceolatia,  acomi- 
natis,  gemmis  hirtis  ;*  and  he  quotes  as  idcntial 
D.  glaberrima  (Ft.  Rottb.  Nov,  Act,  Horn,  h. 
p.  540,  tab.  5).    D.  Ebenaster  yields  the  bastsid 
ebony  of  Ceylon,  and  D.  Atrsuta,  the  Calamandw 
wood  of  the  same    island,    described   by  Mr. 
Holtxappfel  as  of  a  chocolate  brown  cokmr,  with 
black  stripes  and  marks,  and  stated  by  him  to  be 
considered  a  variety  (it  ebony.    D.  Meitatoxylom 
of  Dr.  Roxburgh  is  the  ebony-tree  of  Coromandd, 
and  is  figured  among  Coromandel    ^ants  (L 
No.  46) :  it  grows  to  be  a  large  tree  in  die  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Ceylon,  and  in  the  Peninsvla 
of  India — in  Malabar,'  Coromandel,  and  Orisss. 
The  black  part  of  the  wood  of  this  tree  aknc 
forms  ebony,  and  is  found  only  in  the  centre 
of  large  trees,  and  varies  in  quantity  acoordnif 
to  the  sise  and  age  of  the  tree.    Tbe  outside  weed 
is  white  and  soft,  and  is  soon  destroyed  hjjiBait 
and  insects,  leaving  the  black  untoacbed  (Sbaxh, 
FL  Ind,  ii.  p.  630>     Besides  these,  there  is  ■ 
the  Peninsula  of  India  a  wood  called  hlacheoei 
by  the  English,  and  ti^ao/  by  the  natrrcs :  it 
grows  to  an  immense  rite,  is  heavy,  close-giaiaed, 
of  a  greenish  black  colour,  with  lighter  ooleond 
veins  running  in  various  directions.  It  is  yielded 
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by  the  DaOterpia  laHfolia.  To  the  Mine  garat 
belongt  the  Swoo,  one  of  the  most  valued  woodf 
of  India,  and  of  which  the  tree  has  been  called 
Diilbergia  Sisaoo,  The  wood  is  remarkably  strong, 
of  a  light  greyish  hue,  with  darker  coloured  veins. 
It  is  called  Siaioo  and  Sheeshttm  by  the  nativfls 
of  India.  This  is  the  name  which  we  believe  is 
referred  to  by  Arab  authors,  and  which  also  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  of  the  Suamina  of  Dioe- 
corides  and  of  the  Periplus.  The  name  may  be 
applied  to  odier  nearly  allied  woods,  and  therefore^ 
pe^ps,  to  that  of  the  above  D.  latifoUa,  It  is  a 
curious  confirmation  of  this  that  Forskal  mentions 
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that,  in  his  time. 


ahishtiMf  with  teak  and 


ebony,  was  among  the  woods  imported  from  India 
and  Arabia.  It  is  satisfiurtory  to  have  apparently 
such  satis&ctory  confirmation  of  the  general  ac- 
curacy of  ancient  authors,  when  we  A^ly  under- 
stand the  subjects  and  the  products  of  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  allude.--J.  F.  R. 

H06.     [Boar;  Swinb.] 

HONEY.  -In  the  Scripture  there  are  three 
words  denoting  different  sweet  substances,  all  of 
which  are  rendered  by  *  honey*  in  the  Authorised 
Version.     These  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish. 

1-  1!^  y<*<^9  which  only  occurs  in  1  Sam.  ziv. 
35,  27, 29 ;  Cant  v.  1 ;  and  denotes  the  hooey 
of  bees  and  tiiat  only. 

3b  T\pi  nopeihf  honey  that  drops,  usually  asso- 
ciated with  the  comb,  and  therefore  bee-honey. 
This  occurs  in  Ps.  xix.  1 0 ;  Prov.  v.  3 ;  xxiv.  13; 
xxvii.  7 ;  Cant  iv.  11. 

3*  ^ty%  debeah.  This  is  the  most  frequent 
w(»d.  It  sometimes  denotes  bee-honey,  as  in 
Judg.  xiv.  8,  but  more  comnumlv  a  vegetable 
honey  distilled  from  trees,  and  called  manna  by 
chemists ;  also  the  syrup  of  dates,  and  even  dates 
themselves.  It  appears  also  sometimes  to  stand 
as  a  general  term  for  all  kinds  of  honey. 

We  shall  here  confine  our  remarks  to  honey  in 
general,  and  that  of  bees  in  particular,  referring 
for  the  vegetable  honey  to  Mai^na,  and  for  the 
date-honey  to  Drink,  Strong. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  land  of  Canaan 
abounded  in  honey.  It  is  indeed  described  as 
<  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey*  (Exod.  ili. 
8,  &c.) ;  which  we  apprehend  to  refer  to  oil  the 
sweet  substances  which  the  different  Hebrew 
words  indicate,  as  the  phrase  seems  too  large  to 
be  confined  to  the  honey  of  bees  alone.  Yet  the 
great  number  of  bees  in  Palestine  has  been  noticed 
by  many  travellers ;  and  they  were  doubtless  still 
more  common  in  ancient  times  when  the  soil  was 
under  more  general  ctdtivation.  A  recent  tra- 
veller, in  a  sketch  of  the  natural  history  of  Pales- 
tine, names  bees,  beetles,  and  mosquitoes,  as  the 
insects  which  are  most  common  in  the  country 
(Schubert,  ReUe  in»  Moraenlande,  ii.  120). 

The  natural  history  of  the  bee,  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  its 
name  occurs,  has  been  given  under  a  distinct 
head  [Bbx]  ;  and  the  use  of  honey  in  food,  under 
anodier  [Food].  The  principal  use  of  the  pre- 
sent notice  is  therefore  that  of  an  index  to  the 
other  articles  in  which  the  different  parts  of  this 
large  subject  are  separately  investigated. 

The  *  wild  honey*  (ft^Ai  Aypioif)  which,  with 
locusts,  formed  the  diet  of  John  the  Baptist,  was 


urobably  the  vegetable  hooey,  which  we  refer  io 
Manna. 

No  travellers  in  the  East  have  given  us  much 
information  respecting  the  treatment  of  bees,  or 
any  peculiar  modes  of  preparing  the  honey. 

Honey  was  not  permitted  to  be  offered  on  the 
altar  (Lev.  ii.  II).  As  it  is  coupled  with  leaven 
in  this  prohibition,  it  would  seem  to  amount  to 
an  interdiction  of  things  sour  and  sweet  Abm 
Esra  and  others  allege  that  it  was  because  honey 
partook  of  the  fermenting  nature  of  leaven,  and 
when  burnt  yielded  an  unpleasant  smdl — qua- 
lities incompatible  with  offerings  made  by  fire  of 
a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  But  Maimonides 
and  others  think  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  difference  between  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Jews  and  the  heathen,  in  whose  offerings  honey 
was  much  employed.  The  first-fruits  of  honey 
were,  however,  to  be  presented,  as  these  were  des- 
tined for  the  support  of  the  priests,  and  not  to  be 
offered  upon  the  altar. 

Under  the  different  heads  to  which  we  have 
referred,  the  passages  of  Scripture  relating  to 
honey  are  explained.  The  remarkable  incident 
related  in  1  Sam.  xiv.  34-32,  requires,  however, 
to  be  here  noticed.  Jonathan  and  his  party 
coming  to  the  wood,  find  honey  dropping  from 
the  trees  to  the  ground,  and  the  prince  extends 
his  rod  to  the  honeycomb  to  taste  the  honey.  On 
this  the  present  writer  is  unable  to  add  anything 
to  what  be  has  stated  elsewhere  (Pictorial  Bible, 
in  loc.),  which  is  to  the  following  effect : — First, 
we  are  told  that  the  honey  was  on  the  ground, 
then  that  it  dropped,  and  lastly,  that  Jonadian 
put  his  rod  into  the  honeycomb.  From  all  this 
it  is  clear  that  the  honey  was  bee-honey,  and  that 
honey-combs  were  above  in  the  treei^  from  which 
honey  dropped  upon  the  ground;  but  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Jonathan  put  his  rod  into  a  honey- 
comb that  was  in  the  trees  or  shrubs,  or  into  one 
that  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  or  that  had  hem 
formed  there. 

Where  wild  bees  are  abundant  they  form  their 
combs  in  any  convenient  place  that  offers,  par- 
ticularly in  cavities  or  even  on  the  branches 
of  trees ;  nor  are  they  so  nice  as  is  commonly 
supposed  in  the  choice  of  situations.  In  India 
particularly,  and  in  the  Indian  islands,  die  forests 
often  swarm  with  bees.  *  The  forests,*  says  Mr. 
Roberts,  *  literally  flow  with  honey ;  large  combs 
may  be  seen  hanging  on  the  trees,  as  you  pass 
along,  full  of  honey'  {Oriental  lUuttraiiorU). 
We  have  good  reason  to  conclude,  from  many 
allusions  in  Scripture,  that  this  was  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  case  f<»merly  in  Pales- 
tine. Rabbi  Ben  GJershom  and  others  indeed 
fancy  that  there  were  bee-hives  placed  *  all  of  a 
row*  by  the  wayside.  If  we  must  needs  have 
bee-hives,  why  not  suppose  that  they  were  placed  in 
the  trees,  or  suspended  from  the  boughs  t  This  is 
a  practice  in  different  parts  where  bees  abound, 
and  the  {leople  pay  much  attention  to  realise  the 
advantages  which  their  wax  and  honey  offer. 
The  woods  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  Sierra  Leone,  and  particularly 
near  the  Gambia,  are  full  of  bees,  to  which  the 
negroes  formerly,  if  they  do  not  now,  paid  con- 
siderable attention  for  the  sake  of  the  wax.  They 
had  bee-hives,  like  baskets,  made  of  reeds  and 
sedge,  and  hung  on  the  outrboughs  of  the  trees, 
which  the  bees  easily  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
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of  fonning  their  combs  in  them.  In  •ome  parts 
these  hires  were  so  thickly  placed  that  at  a  dis- 
tance  they  looked  like  fruit.  There  was  [also 
much  wild  honey  in  the  cavities  of  the  trees 
(JobM>n's  Goiden  Trade,  p.  30,  in  Astley's  Col- 
lection). Moore  confirms  this  account,  and  adds, 
that  when  he  was  there,  the  Mandmgoes  sus- 
pended in  this  way  straw  bee-hives  not  unlike 
our  own,  boarded  at  the  bottom,  and  with  a  hole 
for  the  bees  to  go  in  and  out  (^Travels  into  the 
inland  parte  of  Africa,  Drake^s  Collection). 
As  to  tfaie  otlier  supposition,  that  the  honeycomb 
had  been  formed  on  the  groimd,  we  think  the 
context  rather  bears  against  it ;  but  the  circum- 
stance  is  not  in  itself  unlikely,  or  incompatible 
with  the  habits  of  wild  bees.  For  want  of  a 
better  resource  they  sometimes  form  their  honey 
in  any  tolerably  conyenient  spot  they  can  find  in 
the  ground,  such  as  small  hollows,  or  even  holes 
formed  by  animals.  Mr.  Burchel,  in  his  Traveb 
in  South  Africa,  mentions  an  instance  in  which 
his  party  THottentots)  obtained  about  three  pounds 
of  good  Doney  from  a  hole  which  had  formerly 
belonged  to  the  weasel  kind.  The  natives  treated 
this  as  a  usual  circumstance,  and  indeed  their 
experience  in  such  affairs  was  demonstrated  by 
the  &cility  with  which  they  managed  to  obtain 
the  honey  without  being  injured  by  the  bees. 

HOOK,  HOOKS.  The  following  Hebrew 
words  are  so  rendered  in  the  English  Version : 

nn,  n|Pi,  ij,  j;?p,  n-jeje,  o-^W,  "IV.^p. 

The  idea  of  a  thorn  enters  into  the  etymology  of 
several  of  them,  prubably  because  a  thorn,  hooked 
or  straight,  was  the  earliest  instrument  of  this  kind. 
Tacitus  thus  describes  the  dress  of  the  ancient 
Germans,  Sagum,  fibula,  aut  si  desit  spina  con- 
sertum ;  a  *  loose  mantle,  fastened  with  a  clasp, 
or,  when  that  cannot  be  had,  with  a  thom^  (Germ, 
17). 

1.  nn;  (2  Kings  xix.  28).  <  I  wiU  put  my 
hook  in  thy  nose.*  Sept  $^u  t&  iiyiciirrpd  ftov 
4y  rois  nwcrripcrl  aov ;  Vulg.  circtUum  in  no- 
ribue  tuie.  In  the  parallel  passage  (Isa.  xxxvii. 
29)  the  Sept  reads,  koL  ififiakv  <f>ifihy  tls  t^v  ^tmi 
aov,  *  I  will  put  my  muzzle,  halter,  or  noos^* 
&C.  Jehovah  here  intimates  his  absolute  con- 
trol over  Sennacherib,  by  an  allusion  to  the  prac- 
tice of  leading  buffaloes,  camels,  dromedaries, 
&c.,  by  means  of  a  cord,  or  of  a  cord  attached  to 
a  rinff,  passed  through  the  nostrils  (Shawns  TVo- 
vele,  pp.  167,  8,  2nd  edit);  Job  xli.  1  [xl.  25] 
*  Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathan  with  a  hook  T 
(nsn  occurs  Isa.  xix.  8,  and  Hab.  i.  15 ;  kyici- 
OTpoy,  hamum)  or  his  tongue  with  a  cord  which 
thou  lettest  down  P  Canst  thou  place  a  reed* cord 
({D^Kt  comp.  Gh*.  <rxo<yof)  in  his  nose,  or  bore 
through  bis  cheek  with  a  thorn  f  (clasp,  or  possibly 
bracelet,  &c.^  Sept  ^cis  Bh  BpdKorra  iv  ityiclffrp^, 
w€pt$^€is  Hi  <popfiaiay  wtpH  ffOfa  avrov ;  1j  9i^cir 
icpiicoy  iv  Ty  iiwcnipi  aJbrov,  i^fXXTy  h\  rpviHi<rtu 
rh  x<<^r  abrov,  *  Wilt  thou  draw  out  a  dragon 
with  a  hook  Y  Wilt  thou  bind  a  band  about  his 
noset  Wilt  thou  fasten  a  ring  in  his  nose,  or  bore 
his  lip  with  a  bracelet  Y  *  (Vulg.  An  extrahere 
poteris  Leviathan  hamo,  et  fune  ligabis  linguam 
ejus  f  Nunquid  pooes  circulum  in  naribus  dus, 
aut  armilla  perforabis  maxillam  cjusf)  '  Wilt 
thou  put  a  ring  in  his  nostrils,  or  bore  through  hb 
cheek  with  a  bracelet  f*  This  passage  in  Job  has 
undergone  the  following  speculations  (see,  for 
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instanoe,  Hams*s  Nai.  Hist,  of  ike  BAie,  srt. 
Leviathan,  Lond.  1825).  It  baa  been  aasoawi 
that  Bochui  has  completely  proved  the  Levislba 
to  mean  the  crocodile  (Roaenmiillcr  od  Bo^sri, 
vol.  iii.  737,  ftc,  769,  &a,  Lina.  1796>  Hen- 
dotus  has  then  been  quoted,  where  be  relates  ^ 
die  Egyptians  near  Lake  Mcaris  aelect  a  a«o»- 
dile,  render  him  tame,  and  suspend  onianMi^  is 
his  ears,  and  sometimes  gems  of  great  vahir; 
his  fore-feet  being  adorned  with  braeeletM  in. 
69);  and  the  mummies  of  crocodOesi,  kaviof 
their  ears  thus  bored,  have  been  discorered  (Km- 
rick*s  Effypt  of  Herodotus,  p.  97,  Loud.  \M\\ 
Hence  it  is  concluded  that  this  passage  d  Jab 
refers  to  the  facts  meutitmed  by  Herodotiu ;  snd, 
doubtless,  the  terms  employed,  capecially  by  the 
Sept  and  Vulg.,  and  the  tMrd  atul  foSh^tm/^ 
verses,  favour  the  supposition  ;  Ibr  there  the  c^ 
tive  is  represented  as  suppliant  and  obaequiooi,  m 
a  state  of  security  and  servitude,  and  the  object  cf 
diversion,  <  played  with*  as  with  a  bird,  and  serf- 
ing  for  the  sport  of  maidens.  Herodotos  is  fiv- 
tho"  quoted  to  show  that  in  his  time  the 
captured  the  crocodile  with  a  book  (« 
with  which  (^{e Xjr^tr^  c/r  r^ir  71^^)  be 
ashore;  and  accounts  are  certainly  grv^  by 
modern  travellers  of  the  ccmtinuance  of  this  prK- 
tice  (Maillet,  Descrip,  ^Egypte^  torn.  n.  p.  117, 
ed.  Hag.,  1 740\  But  does  not  the  mUire  detail 
tion  go  upon  tne  supposition  of  the  wwjwsiifttiity 
of  so  treating  Leviathanf  Sappoaizig  theaUa- 
sions  to  be  correctly  interpreted,  u  it  not  as  mmtk 
as  to  say,  *  Canst  ihou  treat  him  as  thao  csnit 
treat  the  crocodile  and  other  fierce  creaturcst 
Dr.  Lee  has,  indeed,  given  reasons  which  vender  it 
doubtful,  at  least,  whether  the  leviathan  dim 
mean  the  crocodile  in  this  passage ;  or  whether  it 
does  not  mean  some  species  of  whaie,  1 
formerly  supposed;  the  Delphinus  orca 
munis,  or  common  grampus,  fouitd  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Red  Sea,  and  adso  in  the  Nile.  (See 
his  examination  of  Bochart^s  reasonings,  &c.  m 
Translation  and  Notes  on  Job,  pp,  197  and  539- 
539,  Lond.  1837)  [Lbvzathan|.  Eaek.  xxix. 
4  (D>^nn)  *I  will  put  my  hooks  in  thy  jaws,'  kt, 
(vcryfSof  cts  ror  <rury^yas;  freeman  m  maxXs 
ttds);  <  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  come  %q9  out^tit 
midst  of  thy  rivers,*  where  the  mphet  fbretdilstk 
destruction  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt,  by  allosiaai 
to  the  destruction,  possibly,  of  a  crocodile^  the 
symbol  of  Egypt  Thus  Fliny  (HisL' NmL  viil 
25)  states,  that  the  Tenfyntae  (inhal>itants  of 
Egypt^  followed  the  crocodile,  swimming  after 
it  in  the  river,  sprung  upon  its  back,  throat  a  bar 
into  its  mouth,  which  being  held  by  its  two  extre- 
mities, BeTves--ttt  frtmis  in  terram  agant — as  s 
bit,  enables  them  to  force  it  on  shore  (coop. 
Ezek.  xxix.  3,  i\  Strabo  relates  that  the  Ten- 
tyritsB  displayea  their  feats  before  the  Booism 
(xvii.  p.  560,  ed.  Casaub.).  But  see  Dr.  Lee  on 
this  passage,  ut  supra, 

2.  Dn>1,  (Exod.  XX vi.  32,  37;  xxxrui.  \9\ 
*  hooks,*  al  K€^a\iB€St  capita,  capita  eohomnmrmm ; 
where  the  Sept  and  Jerome  seem  to  have  under* 
stood  the  capitals  of  the  pillars ;  and  it  has  been 
urged  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  the  mranng 
than  hooks,  especially  as  1775  shek^  of  silver 
were  used  in  making  these  UtV^  for  the  pfllais, 
overlaying  the  chapitors,  and  filleting  ^bem 
ch.  xxxviii.  28) ;  aind  that  the  hooks  are  tesHy 
e  >Dnp,  taches  (Exod.  xxvi.  6,  II,  33,  Si; 
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zxxix.  33).  Tet  the  Sept  alio  renders  Dil^l, 
tcplicoL,  'rings,*  or  'clasps'  (Exod.  xxvii.  10,  11, 
and  iyiciXM,  Exod.  xxxviii.  17, 19);  and  ftom  a 
comparison  of  these  two  latter  passages  it  would 
•eem  that  these  hooks,  or  rather  tenterSf  rose  out 
of  the  chapiters  or  heads  of  the  pillars. 

3.  a^TO  (1  Sam.  ii.  13, 14),  *  flesh-hook,'  Kpni- 

ypOffuscintUOf  and  the  ni37TtD,  *  the  flesh-hooks* 
(Exod.  xxvii.  3,  and  elsewhere).  This  was  evi- 
dently in  the  first  passage,  a  trident  *  of  three 
teeth,*  a  kind  of  fork,  &c.  for  turning  the  sacrifices 
on  the  fire,  and  for  collecting  fragments,  &c. 
(3.)  niTDTtD  (Is.  ii.  4,  and  elsewhere)  *  beat  their 
spears  into  pruning-hooks'  {Uphrcafa^/cUcea),  The 
Roman  poets  have  the  same  metaphor  (Martial, 
xiv.  34,  *  Falx  ex  ense*).  In  Mic.  iv.  3,  in  ligones, 
weeding-hooks,  or  shovels,  spades,  &c.  Joel  re- 
verses the  metaphor  *  pruning-hooks*  into  spears 
(iii.  10,  Ugonea) ;  and  so  Ovid  (FtuH,  i.  697,  in 
pUa  Ugonea).  (4.)  D^nSK'  (Exek.  xl.  43),  *  hooks,' 
which  Gesenius  explains  aUUh  in  the  courts  of 
the  Temple,  where  the  sacrificial  victims  were 
fastened:  our  translators  give  in  the  margin 
*  eudirons,  or  the  two  hearth-stones.'  The  Sept 
seems  equally  at  a  loss,  koL  woXaurr^  c{oG<n 
yurot;  as  also  Jerome,  who  renders  it  UUtia, 
Schleusner  pronounces  yuaos  to  be  a  barbarous 
word  formea  from  |^n,  and  understands  episty' 
lium^  a  little  pillar  set  on  another,  and  capiteUttmy 

columned.  The  Chaldee  renders  JvpOIVf  short 
posts  in  the  house  of  the  slaughterers  on  which  to 
suspen(^  the  sacrifices.  Dr.  Lightfoot,  in  his 
chapter  '  on  the  altar,  the  rings,  and  the  laver,* 
obsnres, '  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  were  six 
orders  of  rings,  each  of  which  contained  six,  at 
which  they  killed  the  sacrifices.  Near  by  were  low 
pillar*  set  up,  upon  which  were  laid  overthwart 
beams  of  cedar ;  on  these  were  fastened  rows  of 
hooksy  on  which  the  sacrifices  were  hung ;  and 
they  were  flayed  on  marble  tables,  which  were 
between  these  pillars*  (See  vers.  41,  42 ;  Works, 
voL  11,  ch.  xxxiv.,  Lond.  16S4-5-6.)  n3V 
(Amos  iv.  2),  *  take  you  away  with  books,*  HirXots, 
corUiSf  *  poles  *  or  *  spears.*  In  the  same  verse, 
nan  niTD,  *  fish-hooks,*  m  \4^aa  (hroKcuo' 
fxhfovs  ififia\ov<nyf  ifon^t  \oifiolf  et  religuias 
vestras  in  oUis  ferventihus,  where  both  Sept.  and 
Vulg.  seem  to  have  taken  TD  in  the  sense  of  a 
pot  or  caldron  instead  of  a  fish-hook. — J.  F.  D. 

HOPHNI  AND  PHINEHAS,  the  sons  of 
Kli,  whose  misconduct  in  the  priesthood  (as  de- 
scribed in  1  Sam.  ii.  12-17^  brought  down  that 
doom  of  ruin  and  degradation  upon  the  house  of 
Eli  which  formed  the  first  divine  communication 
through  the  young  Samuel  (1  Sam.  iii.).  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  were  slain  in  the  battle  in  which 
the  ark  of  GKkI  was  taken  by  the  Philistines^  b.c. 
1141  (1  Sam.  iv.  11).     [Eli.] 

HOPHRA  (jn^n ;  Sept  Ova<>pn,  or  Pha- 
raoh-hophr  a),  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
2«edekiah  king  of  Judah,  and  oif  Nebuchadneziar 
king  of  Babylon.  He  formed  alliance  with 
the  former  against  the  latter,  and  his  advance 
with  an  Egyptian  army  constrained  the  Chal- 
dasans  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
6);  but  they  soon  returned  and  took  and  de- 
stroyed the  city.  This  momentary  aid,  and  the 
danger  of  placing  reliance  on  the  protection  of 
Ho^ira,  lea  Esebel  to  compare  the  Egyptians  to 


a  broken  reed,  which  was  to  pierce  the  hand  of 
him  that  leaned  upon  it  (Ezek.  xxix.  6, 7).  This 
alliance  was,  however,  disapproved  by  Ghxl ;  and 
Jeremiah  was  authorised  to  deliver  the  prophecy 
contained  in  his  44th  chapter,  which  concludes 
with  a  prediction  of  Hophra*s  death  and  the  sub- 
jugation of  his  country  by  the  Chaldaeans  [comp. 
Egypt]. 

This  Pharaoh-hophra  is  identified  with  the 
Apries  or  Vaphres  of  ancient  authors,  and  he 
may  be  the  Psamatik  III.  of  the  monuments. 
Under  this  identification  we  may  conclude  that 
his  wars  with  the  Syrians  and  Cyrenieans  pre- 
vented him  from  affording  any  great  assistance 
to  Zedekiah.  Apries  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(ii.  169)  as  a  monarch  who,  in  the  senith  of  his 
glory,  felt  persuaded  that  it  was  not  in  the  power 
even  of  a  deity  to  dispossess  him  of  his  kingdom, 
or  to  shake  the  stability  of  his  sway ;  and  this 
account  of  his  arrogance  fully  accords  with  that 
contained  in  the  Bible.  Ezekiel  (xxix.  3)  speaks 
of  this  king  as  '  the  great  dragon  that  lieto  m  the 
midst  of  the  rivers,  which  hath  said,  my  river  is 
mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.*  His 
overthrow  and  subsequent  captivity  and  death  are 
foretold  with  remarkable  precision  by  Jeremiah 
(xliv.  30) ;  *  I  will  give  Pharaoh-hophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  into 
the  bands  of  them  that  seek  his  life.*  This  was 
brought  about  by  a  revolt  of  the  troops,  who 
placed  Amasis  at  their  head,  and  after  various 
conflicts  took  Apries  prisoner.  He  was  for  a  time 
kept  in  easy  captivity  by  Amasis,  who  wished  to 
spare  his  life ;  but  he  was  at  length  constrained  to 
give  him  up  to  the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  by 
whom  be  was  strangled  (Herod,  ii.  169 ;  Wilkin- 
son, Anc,  Egyptians f  i.  168-182). 

HOR  ("nn,  nh ;  Sept  *nf)),  a  mountain  of 
Arabia  Petreea,  on  the  confines  of  Idumaca,  and 
forming  part  of  the  mountain  of  Seir  or  Edom. 
It  is  only  mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connection 
with  the  circumstances  recorded  in  Num.  xx. 
22-29.  The  Israelites  were  encamped  before  it, 
when  Aaron  was  summoned  to  its  top  to  die  there, 
in  the  presence  of  his  brother  and  son,  who  alone 
witnessed  his  final  departing  [AAROifl. 

The  mountain  now  identified  with  Mount  Hor 
is  the  most  conspicuous  in  the  whole  range  of 
Mount  Seir,  and  at  this  day  bears  the  name  of 
Mount  Aaron  (Jebel  Haroun).  It  is  in  N.  lat. 
30°  18/  E.  long.  35°  33^  about  mid-way  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  the  v^anitic  Oulf.  It  may  be 
open  to  question  if  diis  is  really  the  Mount  Hor  on 
which  Aaron  died,  seeing  that  the  whole  range  of 
Seir  was  anciently  called  by  that  name ;  yet,  from 
its  height  and  the  conspicuous  manner  in  which  it 
rises  among  the  surrounding  rocks,  it  seems  not 
unlikely  to  have  been  the  chosen  scene  of  the 
high-priest's  death  (Kinnear,  p.  127).  To  this  may 
be  added  that  Josephus  affirms  Mount  Hor  to  have 
been  near  Petra ;  and  near  that  place  there  is  cei^ 
tainl^  no  mountain  which  can  contest  the  dis- 
tinction with  the  one  now  in  view.  The  base  of 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  this  mountain  is  in  fact 
but  a  little  removed  from  the  skirts  of  the  city 
to  the  westward.  The  account  of  it  given 
twenty  years  since  by  Captains  Irby  and  Man- 
gles, in  their  then  unpublished  volume  of  Travels, 
is  the  best  we  yet  possess,  and  we  therefore 
present  the  substance  of  their  description  in  their 
own  words. 


RIS  HOS. 

'  We  engand  ui  Aiab  ibeplurd  a*  our  guide, 
and  l«uiiig  Abou  Ruchid  witit  our  Krvanti  ud 
ttaaet  where  the  iteepnen  of  Ihe  atcnit  tont- 
mencei,  vre  began  to  nicnuit  the  track,  which  ii 
eitnmrif  attep  and  toiliome,  and  aflbrdi  but  an 
iadiSinnt  fuoting.  In  ■ome  parti  the  pil^m 
muit  pick  hii  way  aa  he  can,  and  frequtntlj  on 
hit  handi  and  kneea.  Whne  by  nature  it  would 
have  been  impauable  theie  ar*  flight!  of  rude 
■lepi  or  inclined  plane*,  conatructed  of  itoota 
laid  ti>gethe[,  and  here  and  there  are  nicba  to 
receive  the  fbotitepa,  cut  in  Ihe  lire  rock :  the 


I  of  pilgrimi'  feet  ai 


latched  ii 


rock  in  manj  plaeea,  but  without 
Much  juniper  giowi  on  die  mountain,  aimon  to 
tbe  Ytrj  Mimmit,  and  man;  flowering  planti 
which  we  bad  not  obeerred  elaevbere ;  aome  of 
then  an  my  beautiflil ;  moat  of  Ihem  are  liicraj. 


n>ck  which  fonni  a  Hrt  of  careni :  hoe  n 
Gtund  a  ikin  of  eitremetir  bad  valer  wmwiiiM 
for  drinking,  and  a  pallet  of  atraw,  will  Hi 
pitcher  and  other  poor  uteiuili  of  the  abeikh  ab 
Rfiila  here.  He  u  a  decrepit  old  man,  who  )ai 
lired  l«Te  during  the  ipace  of  (ortj  jean,  •ad 
occaaionally  endured  the  fatigue  of  dfcndiny 
and  re^ueo ding  the  mountain.  Hie  tombitailr 
ii  encloaed  in  a  imall  building,  dilbring  an  it 
all  in  eatenial  form  a    '  '        ' 

of    MaLommedan    lai 


ate  bedded  in  the  walli,  and  aDiiie  ftagagilirf 
granite  and  ilabi  of  white  meirble  are  ijmf 
about.  Tbe  door  ii  near  the  aoudt-wot  nglr, 
within  which  a  conitracted  tnmb^  with  ■  pS 


fabrice.  Upon 
in  the  Hebrew  character,  cut  in  a  ilonnly  man- 
ner :  we  bad  them  interpreted  at  Acre,  and  die; 
Cveil  to  be  merely  tb*  namea  of  a  Jew  and  hi* 
lily  who  had  wiatclied  tfai*  record.  It  i*  not 
jKubahle  that  iny  profeued  Jew  ha*  viiited  the 
ipot  for  age*  pa*(,  probably  not  unce  the  period 
of  the  Mahommedan  conqunt;  it  may  lay  cUim, 
therefore,  to  lome  antiquity,  and  in  any  caie  i*  a 
curiou*  appendage  Id  (he  leetimony  or  JoMphu* 
oa  tbe  nibjecU  There  are  ragt  and  ihredt  of 
yam,  with  glaa  bead*  and  para*,  left  a*  rotiva 
ofiering*  by  the  Arab*. 

*NDt  far  from  the  notth-weat angle  i*  a  rawige, 
deacoiding  by  step*  to  a  rault  or  grotto  noicalh, 
for  we  were  uncertain  which  of  the  two  to  call  it, 
being  coteitd  with  ao  thick  a  coat  of  whitewaih 
that  iti*  difficult  to  diitingui^  whether  it  i*  built 


H«.] 

or  hallowed  out.  It  anieared,  in  gnat  put  il 
leait,  a  grollo  ;  the  roof^u  coTcred,  but  tbe  ■bd> 
ii  rude,  ill-fBihioned,  and  quite  dark.  Tk 
theikb,  who  wa*  not  informed  that  we  ■« 
Chriitiant,  fumiihed  u*  with  a  lump  of  (mtut' 
Toward*  tbe  fbrlher  end  of  thit  daiV  nult  !« 
the  two  corTe*poDdiDg  IcaTe*  of  an  iim  gnU4 
which  formerly  pieTOiled  a1 1  nearer  appRW^  ■ 
the  tomb ;  they  hare,  bowerer,  bcai  thrown  dsen 
and  we  advanced  ao  «*  to  touch  it;  itwaacaM^ 
by  a  ragged  palL  We  were  obliged  to**cail 
barelbot,  and  wen  not  widiout  an 
of  treading  on  acorpiaii*  or  other  n 

It  i*  highly  inleretting  to  know  what  li"  '^ 
wa*  which  la*t  greeted  the  eye*  of  the  djat 
high-pricel  <rom  thi*  lofty  emiitoiec ;  and  ttii 
the  more  eo  from  the  tact  that  the  regum  i*" 
which  the  new  eztoid*  i*  that  in  whi^  A( 
Iiraelite*  wandered  for  hrty  year*.  Om-tnnl- 
leu  mpply  tbi*  infonnatioD  ^— 


HO&-HAGIDQAD. 

■  Tba  viev  fioni  Um  nimmit  oT  A»  edi&ea  ii 
•ntramelj  axttuiiTe  in  every  directiai,  uid  the 
cya  K*t*  oa  few  object!  whicb  it  can  cleail;  di*- 
tinguiifa  to  girt  a  name  to,  allbougb  an  ncellcnt 
idea  it  obtained  of  the  general  foce  and  reatiuT* 
of  die  munlTf.  The  chain  of  Idumnan  mmiii- 
(aina,  whioh  form  the  wettem  ihore  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  Heiu  to  run  on  lo  the  nulhurard,  though 
lodng  eouiderably  in  their  height.  Thej  ^ipear 
in  thii  point  of  Tiew  bairoi  and  deialate.  Below 
tfaetn  ii  ipiead  out  a  while  eaudy  plain,  named 
with  the  bedi  of  occanonal  lotnnta,  and  prmnt- 
ing  much  the  ume  featunt  ae  the  tuott  deMtt 
parti  of  the  Ohor.  Whete  Ihii  desert  expanie 
approachn  the  fbot  of  Mount  Hoc,  there  ariie  out 
of  It,  like  idandt,  eereial  lower  ptaka  and  ridgea, 
of  a  purple  colour,  probably  conipoaed  of  the 
■Bme  kind  of  nnditone  «  thai  of  Hount  Hor 
iteelf,  which,  Tariegated  ae  it  ii  in  iH  tiuea,  pi«- 
•etiti  in  the  distance  one  uDifbrm  man  of  dark 
paipl&  Towardi  the  Egyptian  tide  (here  ii  an 
eipame  of  country  without  feature*  or  limit,  and 
lot  in  the  diitance.  The  lofty  dittrict  which  we 
had  quilled  in  oar  dearent  to  Wady  Houia 
•huti  up  the  proepecl  on  the  loutlHeail  tide ;  but 
there  ia  no  partoF  the  litiidjcape  which  the  eye 
wanden  over  with  more  curioeily  and  delight 
of  Hount  Hot  ilKilf,  which  Mand 
e  in  ihe  moit  rugged  and  fantaMic 
la  ilrangaly  piled  one  on  the  other, 
«  ai  itrangely  yawning  in  clifti  of 

K   frightful    depth An    artiat  who    would 

■tudy  rock-aceiiery  in  all  iCa  wildeet  and  moit 
extraraganl  forma  would  Und  himielf  rewarded 
ihould   he   resort  to   Hount  Hor  for  that  sole 


^P  °"  ™ 


HOREB.     [Six 
HOR-HAOIDOAD,  a 


it  of  Ihe 


unpment 
laraelilei  during  their  wandering  (Num. 
33,  33)  [Wahdiriho]. 

HORITES,  or  HORIH,  the  people  who  inha- 
bited Hount  Seir  before  the  Bdomitee  [iDUMMa]. 

H0IIN(T^;  Qi.iiVuiLBt.eon>K),fi™iita 
primary  uae  for  defence  in  the  cate  of  homed  ani- 
mal* (whoica  Anacreon'a  Mru  tiprra  raipoii), 
came  to  acquire  aeneral  deriratiie  meaning*, 
Bome  of  which  an  connected  with  the  illu*tration 
and  right  nndentaiiding  of  holy  wriL  A*  horn* 
an  hollow  and  eaiily  poIi*hed,  they  hare  in  an- 
cient and  modem  time*  been  used  for  drinkiug- 
veneli  and  for  military  puruiaei ;  and  u  they  are 
the  chief  wuice  of  tlrenglh  fur  atlack  and  defence 
with  the  animal*  to  which  Qod  haa  gireu  Ibem, 
they  lerve  in  Scripliire  u  emblem*  of  power, 
dominion,  glory,  and  fierceneia  (Dan.  viii.  5,  ^  ; 
1  Sam.  ivi.  1,  13 ;  1  Kings  i.  ,19 ;  Joah.  ri.  4,  9  ; 
1  Sam.  ii.  1;  Pa.  Ikiit.  S,  10;  Jer.  iWiii.  2A ; 
Eiek.  nix.  21 ;  Amo*  vi.  13^.  Hence  to  defile 
the  bora  in  tlie  duat  (Job  ivi.  2),  i*  to  lower  and 
degrade  oneself,  and,  un  the  contrary,  lo  lift  up, 
to  exalt  the  horn  (Pi.  Uiy.  4 ;  tiiii.  17  ;  calviii. 
14J,  is  poetically  to  raiae  oneself  lo  eminent 
honour  or  pioaperily,  to  bear  oneself  proudly. 
Something  like  Ihi*  i*  found  in  ctasiic  author*; 
Ihua  Horace  (Carm.  iii.  21,  18)  nys, 

<  Tu  ipem  reducii  mentibui  aniiia 
Viiesque,  et  addis  comua  pauperi.' 
In  the  East,  at  presmt,  horns  are  used  a*  an  orna- 
ment fbi  the  head,  and  ■■  k  token  of  eminent  rank 


Bosenmilller,  Jfor;;.  It.  8C).  The  women  among 
lb*  Druse*  on  Hount  Lebanon  wou  on  Iheir  heads 
silver  boms  of  native  make,  ^  which  are  the  di^ 
linguiihing  badge  of  wifehood'  (Bowjing't  Btpori 
on  Syria,  p.  8). 


By  an  eaiy  transition,  horn  came  lo  danole  an 
elevation  or  hill  (Isa.  v.  I);  in  Switantand 
mountain*  Mill  bear  tlii*  name,  thus.  Scbreckhom, 
Buchhom.  Ttie  altar  of  burnt-offerings  (Eiod. 
iirti.  V)  and  the  allar  of  incense  (Eiod.  xix.  3), 
had  each  at  the  four  comen  four  homiofihittim- 
wood,  the  first  being  overlaid  wilh  brass,  the 
tecond  wilh  gold  (Eiod.  xixvli.  25;  xxiviii.  3; 
Jer.  ivii.  I ;  Amo*  iii.  11).  Upon  the  bom*  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering*  ws*  to  be  smeared 
with  the  Bnger  the  blood  of  the  aUin  bullock 
(Exod.  xxii.  12;  Lev.  iv.  7-18;  viii.  l& ;  ix.  9; 
ivi.  18;  Eiek.  xliii.  30).  By  laying  hold  of 
these  huma  of  the  altar  of  bumtMiflering  the  cri- 
minal found  an  asylum  and  safety  (1  Kings  i. 
90 ;  ii.  38).  Thne  honu  are  said  to  have 
served  at  a  means  for  binding  the  animal 
de«tined  for  aacrifiie  (Ps.  civiiL  37)  ]  but  ifai* 
u*e  Winer  (HoHdieirltrb.)  denlea,  aaerting  that 
they  did  not  and  could  not  answs  fbr  mUb  a 


^Keoli 


old  painter*  reprcKnted  the  bead  of  Hoses 
a*  having  two  bom*  jooceeding  from  hi*  temples, 
one  on  either  tide.  This  practice  arcmi  fium  a 
mis-lranslation  on  the  part  of  the  Vulgate  of  the 
words  found  in  Eiod.  iixiv.  28 — comula  easet 
faciet  sua,  where  it  ii  said  in  the  Common  Ver- 
sion 'the  akin  of  hit  face  abone.'  llie  Septua- 
sinl  aeem*  to  have  given  a  good  rendering — 
ttiifatrrai  ^  Afu  taa  xjniiiarni,  '  the  appearance 
of  his  face  wore  a  glory,'  or  'nimbu*,'  that  is,raTa 
parting  from  his  head  as  fiom  a  centre,  as  the 
Saviour,  and,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the 
saints,  are  often  painted — an  appearance  derived 
from  MoKs'  interview  with  Ood,  and  designed  to 
canvini:e  the  Jtraelites  (Rounmiiller,  in  loc.).  In 
a  samewhat  limitai  manner  the  Deity  it  laid 
(Hahak.  iii.  4)  lo  bave  'hjul  homa  coming  out  of 
hi*  hands,'  that  it  to  lay,  he  was  made  manifest 
by  lightning  and  ihunder  (fiilmina). — J.  R.  B. 

HORNET,  WASP.  (ny^V,Exod.xKlii.28; 
Deul.  vii.  a);  Sept.  tSt  abulia;  Vulg.  croiro- 
nes;  Josh.  iiiv.  13,  r^  ff^jcfnr,  crabroium  ; 
Wild.  Soi,  iii.  8,  »^at,  iw4><"t  '  w"P*')-  The 
Greek  word*  irBp^rr]  and  o-^^  are  given  in  th* 
lexical*  at  tignifying  both  '  hoinet '  and  '  wasp,' 
■■paoially  the  former  of  them  (Stepbena,  Scapula, 


864 


HORNET. 


HOBSE. 


8. 9.) ;  and  the  Latin  vespa  as  denoting  the  'watp^' 
and  axtbro  the  '  hornet '  (Facciolati,  Lex,  a,  v,) 
But  Harduin  contendf  that  that  which  ii  ve$pa 
with  the  Latins  is  properly  with  the  Greeks  iuf$f>^yfi 
(Gallic^  tme  guSpe^,  and  not  (r^^,  as  was  thought 
by  Gaxa  and  Scahger;  and  urges  that  on  this 
point  so  learned  a  L^tin  author  as  Pliny  ought  to 
be  considered  sufficimt  evidence ;  that  be  ascribes 
to  the  vetptt  those  things  which  Aristotle  (HiaL 
Anim.  ▼.  19.  617 ;  ix.  65.  66)  ascribes  to  the 
itrSfrfiPcu ;  and,  further,  that  he  luso  ascribes  to  the 
erabrone*  those  things  which  Aristotle  ascribes  to 
the  (T^KCf  (comp.  Arist  tU  tvpra  ;  Pliny,  Hitt, 
Nat,  zi.  24,  ed.  Harduin,  ii.  p.  1741).  The  word 
crabrones  Harduin  accordingly  explains,  <  Ghrsecis, 
(T^Kcr ;  Gall  is,  dea/reloru,  hornets.'  If  this  cri- 
ticism be  just,  it  vindicates  both  Jerome's  trans- 
lation of  the  three  first  words,  and  the  English 
also.  Our  confidence  in  the  definiteness  of  the 
Sept.  rendering  becomes  increased  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  Pentateuch^  the  most  accurate 
portion  of  the  whole  version,  was  translated  pro> 
oably  within  fifty  years  ailer  the  death  of  Aris- 
totle. Certainly  the  known  characteristics  of  the 
hornet  agree  with  the  descriptions  given  of  the 
<r^|  by  Aristotle,  and  of  the  erabro  by  Pliny. 
'The  iifnjt^ai  do  not  live  by  the  nutriment 
coUeotid  from  flowers,  as  the  bees,  but  prey  upon 
many  kinds  of  flesh ;  whence  also  they  frequent 
manure,  for  they  punue  the  great  flies,  and  when 
they  have  caught  them,  having  removed  the  head, 
they  fly  away,  carrying  the  rest  of  tiie  body* 
(Hist,  Anim,  ix.).  Again : — al  fth  Mpiitmif  M 
lur§Apov  r IPOS'  ol  ik  (r^iccs,  4v  rp^Xj^  (voiowri 
Kfipia)f  *  The  iaf9(nivai  build  their  nests  m  some 
elevated  PJAce*  hut  the  v^ms  in  a  hole  or  cavity ' 
(v.  19).  The  description  of  Pliny  is  nearly  a  trans- 
lation of  the  above : — <  VespSB  in  sublimi  nidos 
faciunt,  crahrones  in  cavemis,  aut  sub  terra  ;*  on 
which  Qyvier  qpnafks,  *  SiBpesub  tectis,  aliquando 
sub  teva  vespee;  in  cavU  arboribut  crabrones, 
SBdifivfit  *  (Plin.  Libri  de  Animal,  curante  J.  B. 
Fr.  S.  Ajasson  De  Grandsagne,  cum  notis  a  Cu- 
vier,  Paris,  1838,  p.  424,  n.  2> 

Still  it  must  be  noticed  that,  as  Harduin  re- 
marks, with  wonder,  Pliny,  when  speaking  of  the 
ichneumone$f  a  U$8er  species  of  hornet,  calb  them 
vetjkt,  while  Aristotle,  in  the  corresponding  descrip- 
tion, calls  them  cr^^cs  {N,  10).  It  would  hence 
seem  probable  that  the  word  vespa  was  sometimes 
used  m  an  analogical  and  more  comprehensive 
sense  by  Pliny ;  which  may  account  for  a  similar 
variation  in  Jerome's  rendering,  *■  vespas '  (Wisdom 
xii.  8).  Even  the  Greek  word  had  already  under- 
gone, great  abuse,  for  Hesychius,  150  years  before 
Jerome,  explains  iu^Bpipnii  by  cifSoi  fts^fo-e^i,  *  a 
species  of  bee  *;  and  Suidas,  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, esplaina  it  as  a  species  of  wasp,  and  observes 
that  the  poets  misapplied  the  word  to  the  60s  (see 
also  Hom.  IL  xiiL  167).  It  being  upon  the  whole 
most  probable,  therefore,  that  *  the  hornet '  is  the 
true  rendering  in  these  passages  of  Scripture,  the 
only  fiirther  question  which  remains  is,  whether  the 
word  is  to  be  taken  as  literally  meaning  diis  well- 
known  and  terrific  insect,  or  whether  it  is  to  be 
understood  in  a  metaphorical  and  figurative  sense 
for  diseases,  supernatural  terror,  &c.  by  which 
Jehovah  <  drove  out  the  Hivites,  Canaanites  and 
Hittites  from  before  Israel.*  Aniong  the  modems, 
Michaelis  has  defended  the  figurative  sense.  In  ad- 
dition to  other  reasons  for  it,  he  doubts  whether  the 


ezpalsioQ  of  the  GanaanitM  emUd  be  «ffKtod  by 
swarms  of  ff^aiKUu,  and  yropowi  to  denve  tka  &»> 
brew  ftom  a  root  signifymg  *  -«*«*"»-i^ '  « ■*^*— —  * 


acutica,  ploffte,  &c.  (^SitppL  ad  Lexic  Mtbr.  vi 
2154) ;  but  his  reasons  are  ably  refutad  by  Be- 
senmUller,  apud  Bochart  (Hienm,  Lras.  17S6s 
iii.  ch.  13,  p.  402,  &c.).  In  fiiTOiir  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  event  it  is  obeerred,  thit 
i^ian  relates  that  the  PhaselitsB  woe  actnally 
driven  from  their  locality  by  sudb  mesma  (4mn 
Afros  8i  <r^Kcr  k,  t.  A.  HiaL  Anim,  ix.  28),aad 
Bochart  has  shown  that  these  Phaaelitae  were  a 
Phamician  people  (ut  supra,  p.  413).  £vfn  Re* 
senmiiller  himself  adopts  the  figurative  sense  ia 
his  Scholia  on  Exod.  xxiii.  28;  but  on  Je^ 
xxiv.  12  he  retracts  that  opinion,  and  amply  le. 
futes  it  Hb  reasonings  and  refutatioDs  have 
been  adopted  by  numerous  writers  (amoi^  otba% 
see  Paxton  s  lUtutraHona  of  Ser^tiwre,  L  303^ 
&c ;  Edin.  18]  9).  Michaeiis*s  doubt  of  the  sb- 
stract  possibility  seems  very  unreasonably  when  tht 
irresistible  power  of  bees  and  wasps»  ftc,  attested  by 
numerous  modem  occurrences,  and  tibe  thin  sod 
nartial  clothing  of  the  Canaanites,  are  ccnndered. 
it  is  observable  that  the  event  is  represented  by 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Wisdom  as  a  mera> 
ful  dispensation,  by  which  the  Almi^^,  he  say^ 

*  spared  as  men^  the  old  inhabitants  or  hb  bo^y 
land,*  and  <  gave  them  place  for  repentance.*  U 
the  hornet,  considered  as  a  yfy,  was  in  any  way 
connected  with  their  idolatry,  the  visitation  wooU 
convey  a  practical  refutation  of  their  error  [see 
Baalzebub,  under  Baal].  It  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  hornet,  no  less  than  the  whole  niedes 
of  wasps,  renders  an  essential  service,  in  (ced- 
ing the  multiplication  of  flies  and  odier  insect% 
which  would  otherwise  become  intolerable  to 
man;  and  that  in  regard  to  their  arcbitectoR^ 
and  especially  their  instincta  and  habita^  they  do 
not  yield  to  their  more  popular  congener,  the  bee, 
but  even,  in  several  respects,  greatly  excel  it 
(Kirby  and  Spence,  IntroducL'  to  Entoimolon, 
8vo.  Lond.  1828,  i.  273,  274 ;  Reaumur,  m- 
moire  pour  aervir  d  VHiatoire  dea  Inaectea,  rtL  vi 
Mem.  6,  pour  dea  Gueapea,  4to.  Par.  1734-12).— 

J.  F.  D. 
HORSE  (D^D  auai  Gr.  firwof ;  Turkish  auH; 
Gen.  xlvii.  17 ;  xlix.  17 ;  Exod.  xiv.  9,  33,  and 
in  many  other  places;  James  iii.  3;  Rev.  vi 
2,  &c.  Other  names  and  epitheti  occur  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  CHE)  paretak,  a  '  saddle  and  diariot 
horse,*  Isa.  xxi.  7, 9 ;  D^KHfi  paraahimtj  *  PenianB* 
or  *  horsemen  ;*  (SOI  reeheah.  the  *  swift,*  Mic 
i.  13;  yy^  rachabf  'cavalry,  or  'a  group  of  war 
chariots,*  Gen.  1.  9 ;  2  Sam.  viii.  4 ;  *^D1  rxtmuiek, 
<  a  mare*  f)   (Esth.  viu.  10 ;  and  n^2H  abbirim, 

*  mighty  or  strong  ones,^  Judg.  v.  22 ;  Jer.  viiL 
16).  In  the  present  writer^s  remarka  upon  the 
Hebrew  names  of  the  horse,  contained  in  Sir  W. 
Jardine*s  Naturaliat*a  Library  (voL  xii..  Intro- 
duction, pp.  78-81),  several  are  pointed  imA  as  s# 
foreign  origin.  By  the  sobsequent  obacnalisBa 
in  the  same  work,  it  appears  to  be  sabstaatiated, 
that  the  horse  was  denved  from  High  Asia,  and 
was  not  indigenous  in  Arabia,  Syria,  or  Egypt 
They  are  not  mentioned  among  the  pmmH 
which  Pharaoh  bestowed  upon  Absaham,  and  «&- 
cur  in  Scripture  for  tbe  first  time  whm  the  patri- 
arch Joseph  receives  them  fhxn  the  Bgyutians  in 
exchange  for  bread  (Gen.  xlvii.  17)  tiidently  as 
valuaUe  animals^  dispoeed  of  1111^9  and  dsC  m 


HORS& 

droret  or  floeki,  like  cattle  and  aaies.  Tbej  were 
■till  tnfflcieiitly  important  to  be  exoreisl  j  men- 
tioned in  the  funeral  procesnon  whicn  accompa- 
nied the  body  of  Jacoo  to  hii  lepulchre  in  Canaan 
(Geo.  L  9) ;  and,  for  centuries  after,  it  doei  not 
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344.    [EgypUaa  Hone.] 

Spear  that,  under  the  domertic  management  of 
i  Egyptianf ,  unless  the  murrain  had  greatly  re- 
duced them,  hones  had  multiplied  as  they  would 
hare  done  in  a  land  more  congenial  to  their  habits, 
since  only  six  hundred  chariots  appear  to  have 
pursued  urael  (Ezod.  sit.  7) ;— even  admitting 
that  there  were  other  chariots  and  horsemen  not 
included  in  that  number.  In  the  sculptured 
battle-scenes,  which  are  believed  to  represent 
Tictories  of  Sesostris,  or  of  Thothmes  II.  and  III., 
orer  nations  of  Central  Asia,  it  is  evident  tiiat  the 
enemy^s  armies,  as  well  as  the  foreign  allies  of 
Egypt,  are  abundantly  supplied  with  horses,  both 
for  chariots  and  for  rideis ;  and  in  triumphal  pro- 
cessions they  are  shown  as  presents  or  tribute — 
proving  that  they  were  portions  of  the  national 
wealth  of  conquered  states  sufficiently  valuable 
to  be  prised  in  Egypt  At  a  later  period,  the 
books  of  Deuteronomy  Qnrii.  16,  fbr  the  future 
kings  of  Israel  are  nnbidden  to  possess  many) 


S45.    [Fenian  Hone.] 

and  Joshoa  (zi.  4)  furnish  similar  evidenee  of 
abondaiice  of  horses  in  the  plains  of  Syria ;  and 
in  Job  occurs  a  description  of  a  perfect  war- 
bone  coached  in  the  bold  figurative  language  of 
inspiration,  such  as  remains  unequalled  br  any 
other  poet,  ancient  or  modem.  Though  tM 
Israelites  bad  chariots  and  horsemen  oppMed  to 
them  in  the  plain  conntry  from  their  first  entrance 
into  the  lainl  of  promise;  as  in  Judges  iv.  16, 
where  we  find  Siscm  with  hi»cbariots  ot  war  de- 
featad  ai  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor;  yet  not  being 


intended  to  make  military  conquests  beyond  the 
mountain  basin  and  the  adjacent  territory  as- 
signed ihem,  they  long  remained  without  cavalry 
or  chariots  themselves  (Deut  xvii.  16 ;  2  Sam. 
viii.  4):  they  obeyed  the  divioe  injunction  to 
abstain  from  possessing  hones,  and,  to  the  time 
of  David,  ham-strung  such  as  they  captured  firom 
their  eitoraies.  It  appean,  however,  mat  a  small 
cavalry  force  was  raised  bv  him  ;  and  as,  in  all 
the  nulitary  operations  oi  Western  Asia,  there 
was  a  tendency  to  increase  the  mounted  force  and 
neglect  the  inrantry,  on  the  full  establishment  of 
royeJiy,  when  the  Hebrew  government  acquired  a 
more  political  structure,  the  reign  of  Solomon  dis- 
played a  military  system  which  embraced  a  re- 
gular body  of  horse  and  of  chariots,  evidently  be- 
come the  mora  necessary,  since  the  limits  of  his 
sway  were  extended  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  fitr  into  the  Syrian  desert  (1  Kings  z. 
26).  Solomon  likewise  acted  with  commercial 
views  in  the  monopolising  spirit  which  Eastern 
sovereigns  have  been  prone  to  exercise  in  all  ages. 
He  bought  chariots  and  teams  of  horses  in  Egypt, 
and  probably  in  Arfbenia,  *  in  all  lands,*  and  bad 
them  brought  into  his  dominions  in  strings,  in  the 
same  manner  as  horses  are  stOl  conducted  to  and 
f^om  fkin !  for  this  interpretation,  as  oflered  by 
Professor  Paxton,  appean  to  convey  die  natural 
and  true  meaning  of  the  text ;  and  not  *  strinss  of 
linen  yam,*  which  here  seem  to  be  oat  of  place 
(2Chron.  i.  16,  17 ;  ix.  25,  28). 

The  Tyrians  purchased  these  ol:^ectsfh>m  Solo- 
moo,  and,  in  the  time  of  Exekiel,  imported  horres 
themselves  from  Togarmah  or  Armenia.  On  re- 
turning horn  the  Babyloiush  captivity,  the  com- 
mon possession  of  horses  in  Palestine  was  no 
longer  opposed;  for  Nefaemiah  numben  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-six  belonging  to  the  liberated 
Hebrews  (Neh.  viL  68). 

All  the  neat  original  varieties  or  nces  of 
horses  were  men  known  in  Western  Asia,  mad  the 
Hebrew  prophets  themselves  have  not  unfieqocnUy 
distinguished  the  nations  tiaer  had  in  view,  by 
means  of  the  predominant  coloun  of  their  horses 
—Hand  that  more  correctly  than  commentaton 
have  surmised.  Taking  Bochart*s  application 
of  the  Hebrew  names,  the  bay  race^  DHfiC  adom, 
emphatically  belonged  .to  Egypt  and  Arabia 
Fdux ;  tiie  white^  D^03/  lebonim,  to  the  regions 
above  the  Euxine  Sea,  Asia  Minor,  and  norSiem 
High  Ana ;  the  dun,  or  cream-coloured,  D^DW 
aentkimf  to  the  Medes ;  the  spotted  piebald,  or 
skewbald,  Dn*)3  berudmf  to  the  Macedonians^ 
the  FtotiiiaM,  and  later Tahtan;  and  the  Uack, 
Dninfi^  lAacAoTNii,  to  the  Romans;  but  the  ehes- 
nuts,  j^DK  omuiMf  do  not  belong  to  any  known 
histoncal  race  (Zech.  L  Si  vi.  2). 

Bay  or  red  horses  occur  most  Areqnently  on 
Egyptian  painted  monuments,  this  being  the  pri- 
mitive colour  of  the  Arabian  stock;  hat  wnite 
horses  are  also  common,  and,  in  a  few  instsnoes, 
black — the  last  probably  only  to  relieve  the  paler 
colour  of  the  one  beside  it  in  the  picture.  There 
is  also^  we  ondentmd,  an  instance  of  a  spotted  pair, 
tending  to  show  that  the  valley  of  tM  Nile  was 
originiuly  supplied  with  horses  from  foreign 
soarces,  and  distinct  regions,  as  indeed  the  tribute 
picture*  further  attest  The  spotted,  if  not  real, 
but  painted  horsei,  indicate  me  antiauitT  o(  a 
practice  lAill  in  vogue ;  for  staining  toe  hair  of 
ridhig  animals  with  spots  of  varioos  colours,  and 
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HOSANNA. 


dyeing  ^eir  limbt  and  tails  crimson,  it  a  iirac- 
tice  of  common  occurrence  in  tbe  East,  and  was 
exemplified  in  London  when  the  late  Shah  of 
Persia  presented  tbe  Prince  Regent  with  several 
white  and  grey  horses,  all  of  which  were  ridden 
to  Carlton  Palace  with  their  tails  dyed  crimson, 
as  we  ourselves  witnessed  [Ass]. 

On  the  natural  history  of  the  horse  there  is  no 
occasion  to  enter  in  this  place ;  but  it  may  he  pro- 
per to  notice  that  the  nding  bridle  was  long  a 
meie  slip-knot,  paised  round  the  under  jaw  into 
the  mouth,  thus  furnishing  only  oue  rein;  and 
that  a  rod  was  commonly  added  to  guide  the 
animal  with  more  facility.  The  bridle,  however, 
and  the  reins  of  chariot-horses  were,  at  a  very 
early  age,  exceedingly  perfect ;  as  the  monuments 
of  Egypt^  Etruria,  and  6n^  amply  prove. 
Saddles  were  not  used,  the  rider  sitting  on  the 
bare  back,  or  using  a  cloth  or  mat  girded  on  the 
animal.  The  Romans,  no  doubt  copying  the  Per- 
sian Catapluractse,  first  used  pad  saddleB,  and  from 
the  northern  nations  adopted  stimuli  or  spurs. 
Stirrups  were  unknown.  Avicenna  first  mentions 
the  rSkiab,  or  Arabian  stirrup,  perhaps  the  most 
ancient ;  aldunigh  in  the  tumuli  of  Central  Asia, 
Tahtar  bone  skeletons,  bridles,  and  stinup  sad- 
dies,  have  been  found  along  with  idols ;  which 
proves  the  tombs  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  intro- 
duction of  Islam.  With  regard  to  horse-shoeing. 
Bishop  Lowth  and  Bracy  Clark  were  mistaken 
in  believinff  that  the  Roman  horse  or  mule  shoe 
was  ilEutenea  on  without  nails  driven  through  the 
homy  part  of  the  hoof,  as  at  present.  A  contrary 
conclusion  may  be  inferred  nrom  several  passages 
in  the  poets;  and  the  figure  of  a  horse  in  die 
Pompeii  battle  mosaic,  shod  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  now  the  practice,  leaves  little  doubt  on  tbe 
question.  The  preceding  cuts  represent  ancient 
Persian  and  Egyptian  horses,  both  taken  from 
antique  bas-reliefs. — C.  H.  S. 

HORSE-LEECH.     [Alukab.] 

HOSANNA  (M)  Hj^^^H;  New  Test  *CUra^pd), 
a  form  of  acclamatory  blessing  or  wishing  well, 
which  signifies.  Save  now!  Succour  now!  Be 
now  propitious  I  It  occurs  in  Bilatt  xxi.  9  (also 
liaik  xi.  9,  10 ;  John  xii.  ld>-<  Hosanna  to  the 
Son  of  David ;  Blessed  is  be  that  oometh  in  the 
nameof  t^e  Lord;  Hosanna  in  the  highest*  This 
was  on  the  occasion  of  our  Saviour's  public  entry 
into  Jerusalem,  and  fairly  coostroed,  would  mean, 
*  Lord,  preserve  this  Son  of  David ;  heap  favours 
and  blessings  on  him  !*  It  is  further  to  be  ob^ 
served  that  Hosanna  was  a  customary  form  of 
acclamation  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  This 
feast  was  celebrated  in  September,  just  before  the 
commencement  of  tbe  civil  year ;  on  which  oc- 
casion the  people  carried  in  their  hands  bundles 
of  boughs  of  palms,  myrtles,  &c  (Joseph.  AnHq, 
xiii.  13.6;  iii.  10.4).  They  then  repeated  the 
35^  and  36th  verses  of  Ps.  cxviii.,  which  coin- 
menoe  with  the  word  Hosanna;  and  from  this 
circumstance  they  gave  the  boughs,  and  the 
prayers,  and  the  feast  itself,  the  name  of  Hosanna. 
They  observed  the  same  forms  also  at  the  Encaenia 
(1  Maco.  z.  6,  7 ;  2  Bfacc.  xiii.  51 ;  Rev.  vii.  9) 
and  the  Passover.  And  as  they  celebrated  the 
Peast  of  Tabernacles  with  great  joy  and  gladness, 
in  like  manner,  on  this  occasion,  did  they  hail 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah,  whose  advent  they  be- 
lieved to  be  represented  in  all  the  feasts. 


BOSSA. 

HOSE  A  (SB^n),  Ae  first  in  order  of  Ae 
prophets  in  the  common  editions  of  tbe  Hebrev 
Scriptures,  as  well  as  of  the  Alexandrian  sad 
Vulgate  translations.  The  arrangement  of  ^ 
other  writers,  in  the  A«8eirmrp^^»rrw  of  tbe  Gie* 
version,  differs  considerably  ftom  tfiat  ei  thf 
Hebrew  copies.  Jerome  (Pr^Bf.  m  XIL  Pn- 
phetat)  says,  *  Non  idem  est  ordo  doodecim  [■»■ 

Ehetarum  apud  Hebneos  qui  est  apod  noa.'  BbA, 
owever,  place  Hosea  first  in  the  catalogue;  y«t 
the  reasons  often  assigned  for  the  priority  of  |iaee 
which  thisprophet  enjop  are  by  no  means  sstis* 
factory.  Tney  are  founaed  on  a  nusinterpsetsti* 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  second  verse  of  his  oncH 

nin^nn  n^nn,  *  the  beginning  rf  tbe  wad  of 
the  Lord.'  Hengstenberg  {Chriatoiogyy  Keitki 
translation,  vol.  ii.  p.  23),  denying,  agiunat  Wxaa 
and  Gesenius,  that  13*1  is  a  noun,  and  taking  it  to 
be  the  prsetcr  of  pi'hel,  renders  the  clause,  *  tbe  he- 
gimiing  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken;'  the  atatos  ca»- 

structus  of  ri^nn,  according  to  him,  being  es- 
plainedby  the  fkct  <  that  the  whole  fbUoving  no- 
position  is  treated  as  one  substantive  idea.*  UA 
this  phraseology  has  refJsrence  not  to  priority  of  tine 
in  Hosea's  commission  as  compared  with  o€ber  pn- 
pheti,  but  to  die  early  period  of  tbe  predictiom  to 
which  it  is  the  introduction.  It  is  nMrcly  an 
intimation  diat  they  were  tbe  first  divine  osn- 
munications  which  the  son  of  Been  cmoyed. 
Neither  did  Hosea  flourish  earlier  than  all  tfe 
other  minor  prophets :  the  very  early  eta  anignwj 
to  him  by  the  Jewish  writers  and  other  cxposilsD 
of  former  times  are  altogedier  extiavmgant.  By 
die  best  computation  he  seems  to  have  been  |i>^ 
ceded  by  Joel,  Aonos,  and  Jonah.  The  pnfM 
are  thus  arranged  by  De  Wette  {BmieUmf, 
§226):— 

Hebrew  Text.  QmA  Text. 

1.  Hosea.  L  Hoaea. 

2.  Joel.  2.  Amoa. 

3.  Amos.  ^  Bficalk 

4.  Obadiah.  4.  Joel. 

Chronologieol  Order. 
1.  Joel,  about  810  n-o. 
a.  Jonah    „    810  b.c. 

3.  Amos     M    700b.c. 

4.  Hosea   ,,    785  b.c. 


The  table  given  by  Rosenmttllcr  (StkoHa  so 
Min,  Proph,  p.  7)  differs  firom  this  only  in 
placing  Jonah  before  Joel  in  chronological  erds. 
Compare  Newoome  (Preface  to  Mmor  Ptw^ttt, 
p.  45).  The  probame  causes  of  this  loca^on  cf 
Hosea  may  be  tbe  tfaorougfaly  national  diaads 
of  hb  oracles,  their  lengtii,  their  earnest  tone  and 
vivid  representations :  because  he  disduoged  tbe 
duties  of  his  office  for  a  longer  period  tihan  say 
of  his  prophetic  anociates,  is  the  less  nataial  cea- 
jecture  which  has  been  haiarded  by  Rooeamfilkr. 
The  contour  of  Hosea*s  book  has  a  clooer  resen- 
blanoe  to  the  greater  pronhets  than  uy  of  the 
deven  productions  by  wnicb  it  is  siMceeded. 

The  name  of  this  prophet  has  been  varioudy  in- 
terpreted. Jerome  erroneously  renders  it  *■  Satvatsr.* 
It  may  be  either  die  infinitive  absolute;,  'Salvanda,* 
or  the  imperative,  <Salva*  (O  Deus).  It  is  ordi- 
narily wrmen  m  Greek,  'a<rif^  and  once  widi  the 
initial  aspirate,  *CUni4  (Rom.  iz.  25>  Tbe  %^ 
ments  of  Jewish  writea  regarding  Hooea^  pa> 
rentage  need  scarcely  be  mentioned.  His  fiitfaBiv 
^IfeO,  has  been  conibanded  with  ffWO,  a  prince 
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of  the  Reubeniteiy  1  Chron.  ▼.  6.  So,  too,  Beeri 
has  been  reckoned  a  prophet  himaelf,  according  to 
the  rabbinical  notion  that  the  mention  of  a  pro- 
phet*! father  in  the  introduction  to  his  prophecies 
IS  a  proof  that  sire  as  well  as  son  was  endowed 
with  the  oracular  spirit 

Whether  Hosea  was  a  citizen  of  Israel  or  Judah 
has  been  disputed.  The  pseudo-Epiphanius  and 
Dorothens  of  Tyre  speak  of  him  as  being  bom  at 
Belemoth,  in  thie  tribe  of  Issachar  (Epiphan.  De 
ViHs  Prophet,  cap.  xi. ;  Doroth.  De  Proph. 
cap.  i.).  Drusius  {CriHci  S<u!ri,  in  loc.,  torn,  v.) 
prefers  the  reading  *  Beth-semes/  and  quotes 
Jerome,  who  says,  '  Osee  de  tribu  Issachar 
fuit  ortus  in  Beth-semes.*  But  Maurer  contends 
strenuously  that  he  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  (Comment.  TheoLy  ed.  Rosenmiiller,  vol.  ii. 
p.  99 1^ ;  while  Jahn  supposes  tiiat  he  exercised 
his  office,  not,  as  Amos  did,  in  Israel,  but  in  the 
principality  of  Judah.  Maurer  appeals  to  the  su- 
perscription in  Amos  as  a  proof  that  prophets  of 
Jewish  origin  were  sometimes  commissioned  to 
labour  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (against  the 
appeal  to  Amos,  vide  Credner,  Joel,  p.  66,  and 
Hitzig,  Handb.  Kunge.  exeget  gum  A,  T,  p.  72). 
But  with  the  exception  of  the  case  recorded  in 
1  Kings  xiii.  1  (a  case  altogether  too  singular 
and  mysterious  to  serve  as  an  argument^  the 
instance  of  Amos  is  a  solitary  one,  and  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  as  anomalous  by  his 
contemporaries  (Amos  vii.  12).  Neither  can  we 
assent  to  the  other  hypothesis  of  Maurer,  that  the 
iiienti<Hi  of  the  Jewish  kings  Uzsiah,  Jotham, 
Ahai,  and  Hexekiah,  by  Hosea  in  his  superscrip- 
tion, is  a  proof  that  the  seer  regarded  them  as  his 
rightful  sovereigns,  as  mouarchs  of  that  territory 
which  gave  him  birth.  Hengstenberg  has  well 
replied,  that  Maurer  forgets  '  the  relation  in  which 
the  pious  in  Israel  generally,  and  the  pophets  in 
particular,  stood  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  They 
c<msidered  the  whole  separation,  not  only  the 
religious,  but  also  tiie  civil,  as  an  apostacy  from 
GhkL  The  dominion  of  the  theocracy  was  pro- 
mised to  be  the  throne  of  David.*  The  lofty 
Elijah,  on  a  memorable  occasion,  when  a  direct 
and  solemn  appeal  was  made  to  the  head  of  the 
theocracy,  took  ttoelve  stones,  one  for  each  tribe — 
a  proof  that  he  regarded  the  nation  as  one  in  reli- 
gious confederation.  It  was  also  necessary,  for 
correct  chronology,  that  the  kings  of  both  nations 
should  be  noted.  Jeroboam  of  Israel  b  mentioned 
as  a  means  of  ascertaining  at  what  period  in  tiie 
long  reign  of  Usziah  Hosea  began  to  prophesy, 
and  Uznah^s  succe8M>rs  are  named  in  particular, 
because  the  confusion  and  anarchy  of  the  several 
interregna  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  rendered 
computation  by  the  names  of  Jeroboam*s  succes- 
sors very  awkward,  difficult,  and  uncertain. 
The  other  argument  of  Maurer  for  Hosea*s  being 
a  Jew,  vis.  t^causehis  own  people  are  so  severely 
thrmtened  in  his  reproofs  and  denunciations,  im- 
plies a  predominance  of  national  prepossevion  or 
antipathy  in  the  inspired  breast  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  oua  notions  of  the  piety  and  patriotism 
of  the  prqihedc  commission  (Knobel,  Der  Pro- 
phetismue  der  Hebraer,  vol.  i.  p.  203).  So  that 
we  accede  to  the  opinion  of  De  Wette,  Rosen- 
miiller, Hengstenberg,  Eichhom,  Manger,  Uhland, 
and  Kumoel,  that  Hosea  was  an  Israelite,  a 
native  of  that  kingdom  with  whose  sins  and  fates 
his  book  is  i^)ecially  and  primarily  occupied. 
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There  is  no  reason,  with  De  Wette,  Maurer, 
and  Hitzig,  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  pre- 
sent superscription,  or,  with  Rosenmiiller  and  Jahn, 
to  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  added  by  a 
later  band — though  the  two  last  writers  uphold  its 
authenticity.  The  first  and  second  verses  of  the 
prophecy  are  so  closely  connected  in  the  structure 
of  the  language  and  style  of  the  narration,  that 
the  second  verse  itself  would  become  suspicion^ 
if  the  first  were  reckoned  a  spurious  audition. 
The  superscription  determines  the  length  of  time 
during  which  Hosea  prophesied.  That  period 
was  both  long  and  eventful,  commencing  m  the 
da^  of  Jen^am,  the  son  of  Joash,  extending 
through  the  lives  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and 
concluding  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Uzziah  and 
Jerc^xMiffl  were  contemporary  sovereigns  for  a  cer- 
tain length  of  time.  If  we  compute  from  the  fiiit 
year  of  Uzziah  to  the  last  of  Hezekiah,  we  find  a 
period  of  113  years.  Such  a  period  appears  evi- 
dently to  be  too  long,  and  the  most  probable  cal- 
culation is  to  reckon  from  the  last  years  of  Jero- 
boam to  the  first  of  Hezekiah. 
We  have  then  at  least  of  Uzziah*s  reign  26  years. 

Jotham      „      16 
Ahaz  „     16 

Hezekiah  „       2 


If 

n 

» 

» 

n 

» 

n 


60* 
This  calculation  is  as  close  an  approximation 
as  it  is  now  possible  to  obtain.  At  some  point 
within  the  last  fourteen  years  of  Jeroboam  Hosea 
began  to  prophesy.  From  the  death  of  Jeroboam 
to  the  beginning  of  Hezekiah,  at  an  ordinary  cal- 
culation, are  fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight  years. 
Bishop  Horsley  extends  the  period  considerably 
longer  (Commentary  on  Hoaea ;  Works,  vol.  iii. 
p.  ^4).  We  do  not  understand  the  principle  of 
KosenmiUler*s  computation,  which  leduces  the 
time  between  Jeroboam's  death  and  Hezekiah's 
accession  to  a  period  of  almost  forty  years.  We 
agree  with  Maurer*s  remark  (Comment.  Gntm. 
Hitt.  Crit.  m  Prophetaa  Minorea,  Lipsis,  1840), 
*Alii  annos  quadraginta  numerant  nescio  quern 
computandi  modum  secuti.*  This  long  duration 
of  office  is  not  improbable,  and  the  book  itself 
furnishes  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  support 
of  this  chronology.  The  first  prophecy  of  Hosea 
foretells  the  overthrow  of  Jehu's  house ;  and  the 
menace  was  fulfilled  on  the  death  of  Jeroboam, 
his  great-grandson.  <  This  was  the  word  of  the 
Lord  which  he  spake  unto  Jehu,  saying,  Thy  sons 
shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  Israfd  unto  the  fourth 
generation;  and  so  it  came  to  pass*  (2  Kings 
XV.  12).  A  prediction  of  the  rum  which  was  to 
overthrow  Jehu*s  house  at  Jeroboam*s  death,  must 
have  been  uttered  during  Jeroboam*s  life.  This 
fact  defines  the  period  of  Hosea*s  commencement 
of  his  labours,  and  verifies  die  inscription,  which 
states  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  him  in 
the  reign  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Joadi,  king  of 
Israel.  Again,  in  ch.  x.  14,  allusion  is  made  to 
an  expedition  of  Shalmanezer  against  Israel ;  and 
if  it  was  the  first  inroad  against  king  Hoshea,  who 
began  to  reign  in  the  twelfth  year  of  Ahaz,  the 
event  referred  to  by  the  prophet  as  past  must  have 
happened  close  upon  the  beginning  of  the  govem- 

*  Blaurer,  in  the  CommetU,  TheoU  p.  284,  and 
more  lately  in  his  Comment.  Gram.  Hist.  Crit. 
in  Proph,  Min.,  Lipsise,  1840. 
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ment  of  Hetekiah  (2  Kings  zni.  5).  Data  are 
thus  in  like  manner  afforded  to  corroborate  the 
statement  that  Heseklah  had  ascended  the  throne 
ere  the  long-lived  servant  of  Jehovah  was  released 
from  his  toils.  The  extended  duration  indicated 
in  the  superscription  is  thus  borne  out  by  the 
contents  of  the  prophecy. 

The  years  of  Hosea^s  life  were  melancholy  and 
tragic.  The  vials  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  were 
poured  out  on  his  apostate  people.  The  nation 
suffered  under  die  evils  of  that  schism  which  was 
effected  by  the  craft  of  him  who  has  been  branded 
with  ^e  indelible  stigma— *  Jeroboam,  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.*  The  obligations  of  law  had  been 
relaxed,  and  the  claims  of  religion  disregarded ; 
Baal  became  ^e  rival  oi  Jehovah,  and  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  the  groves  were  practised  the  impure 
and  murderous  rites  of  heathen  deities ;  peace  and 
prosperity  fled  the  land,  which  was  harassed  by 
foreign  invasion  and  domestic  broils ;  might  and 
murder  became  the  twin  sentineb  of  the  throne ; 
alliances  were  formed  with  other  nati<ms,  which 
brought  with  them  seductions  to  paganism ;  cap- 
tivity and  insult  were  heaped  upon  Israel  by 
the  uncircumcised ;  the  nation  was  thoroughly 
debased,  and  but  a  fraction  of  its  population 
maintained  its  spiritual  allegiance  (2  Kings  xix. 
1 8).  The  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  was  followed  by 
an  interr^;num  of  ten  years.  At  the  expiry  of  this 
period,  his  son  Zechariah  assumed  the  sovereignty, 
and  was  slain  by  Shallum,  alter  the  short  space  of 
six  months  (2  Kings  xv.  10).  In  four  weeks 
Shallum  was  assassinated  by  Menahem.  The 
assassin,  during  a  disturbed  reign  of  ten  years, 
became  tributary  to  the  Assyrian  Pul.  His  suc- 
cessor, Pekahiah,  wore  the  crown  but  two  years, 
when  he  was  murdered  by  Pekah.  Pekah,  after 
swaying  his  bloody  sceptre  for  twenty  years,  met 
a  similar  fate  in  the  conspiracy  of  Hoshea ;  Hoshea, 
the  last  of  the  usurpers,  afler  another  interregnum 
of  eight  years,  ascended  the  throne,  and  bis  admi- 
nistration of  nine  years  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
his  kingdom  and  the  ex])atriation  of  his  people. 
*The  Ix)rd  was  very  angry  with  Israel,  and  re- 
moved them  out  of  his  sight.  So  was  Israel 
carried  out  of  their  own  land  to  Assyria  unto  this 
day*  (2Kingsxvii.  18,23). 

The  prophecies  of  Hoeea  were  directed  espe- 
cially against  the  country  whose  sin  had  brought 
upon  it  such  disasters — prolonged  anarchy  and 
final  captivity.  Israel*  or  Ephraim,  is  the  people 
especially  addressed.  Their  homicides  and  forni- 
cations, tiieir  perjury  and  theft,  their  idolatry  and 
impiety  are  censured  and  satirised  with  a  faithful 
severity.  Judah  is  sometimes,  indeed,  introduced, 
warned  and  admonished.  Bishop  Honley  (  Worktf 
iii.  236)  reckons  it  a  mistake  to  suppose  *  that 
Hosea^s  prophecies  are  almost  wholly  directed 
against  the  kingdom  of  Israel.*  The  bishop  de- 
scribes what  he  fiiinks  the  correct  extent  of  Ho8ea*s 
commission,  but  has  adduced  no  proof  of  his 
assertion.  Any  one  reading  Hosea  will  at  once 
discover  that  the  oracles  having  relation  to  Israel 
are  primary,  while  the  refbences  to  Judah  are  only 
incidental.  In  ch.  i.  7,  Judah  is  mentioned  in 
contrast  with  Israel,  to  whose  condition  the  sym- 
bolic name  of  the  prophet*s  son  is  specially  appli- 
cable. In  ver.  11  the  future  union  of  the  two 
nations  is  predicted.  The  long  oracle  in  ch.  ii. 
has  no  relation  to  Judah,  nor  the  symbolic  re- 
presentation in  ch.  iiL    Ch.  iv.  if  severe  upon 
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Ephiaim,  and  ends  with  a  very  brief  «xlMrtatkB 
to  Judah  not  to  follow  his  example.  Id  tbe  w» 
ceeding  chapters  allusions  to  Judah  do  iadesd 
occasionally  occur,  when  similar  aina  can  be  pR- 
dicated  of  both  branches  of  the  natioQ.  The  pro* 
phef  s  mind  was  intensely  interested  in  the  desti- 
nies of  his  own  people.  The  natiosw  azoimd  )am 
are  unheeded ;  his  proplMtic  eye  beholda  tiw  tarn 
approaching  his  country,  and  sees  its  canlsM 
ravaged,  its  tribes  murdered  or  enslaFed.  No 
wonder  that  his  rebukes  were  ao  terrible^  his  me- 
naces so  alarming,  that  his  soul  poured  Ibrtfa  its 
strength  in  an  ecstasy  of  grief  ana  aflectioo.  lih 
vitations,  replete  with  tenderness  and  pathos,  ne 


interspersed  with  his  warnings  and 
Now  we  are  startled  with  a  vision  of  tbe 
at  first  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  sending  iarik 
lightnings,  thunders,  and  voices ;  but  wfaBc  vs 
gaae,  it  becomes  encircled  with  a  rainbow,  whicb 
gradually  expands  till  it  is  lost  in  that  oniveasl 
brilliailoy  which  itself  had  originated  (ch.  xL 
and  xiv.). 

The  peculiar  mode  of  instruction  which  the 
prophet  details  in  the  first  and  third  chaplas 
of  his  oracles  has  given  rise  to  many  dis|nted 
theories.  We  refer  to  the  command  iruiiMSid  is 
ch.  i.  2 — *  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Hosea,  Ga, 


take  unto  tiiee  a  wife  of  whoredoms  and  childna 
of  whoredoms,*  &c.;  ch.  iiL  I,  *T1ien  said  the 
Lord  unto  me,  Go  yet,  love  a  woman  beloved  d 
het  friend,  yet  an  adulteress,*  ftc  What  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  transactions  here  reooidedf 
Were  they  real  events,  the  result  of  divine  innao- 
tions  lita!ally  understood,and  as  literal  I  y  fulfiJledf 
or  were  these  intimations  to  the  prophet  only  ia> 
tended  to  be  pictorial  illustrations  of  the  apostacy 
and  rairitual  folly  and  unfaithfulneas  of  Isradf 
The  former  view,  vis.  that  the  prophet  actually 
and  literally  entered  into  tibis  impure  connnbisl 
alliance,  was  advocated  in  ancient  timet  by 
Cyril,  Theodoret,  Basil,  and  Augustine;  and 
more  recently  has  been  maintained  by  Ifeica^ 
Grotius,  Houbigant,  Manger,  Horsley,  and  StedL 
Fanciful  theories  are  also  rife  on  this  sabieet. 
Luther  supposed  the  prophet  to  perform  a  kind  ef 
drama  in  view  of  the  people,  giving  his  lawful 
wife  and  children  these  mystical  appeUatioBa 
Newcome  (Min,  Prophet$J  thinks  tint  a  wife  cf 
fornication  means  merely  an  Israelite,  a  wesasa 
of  apostate  and  adulterous  IsraeL  So  Jac  Gi- 
pellus  (/ft  Hateam;  Opera,  p.  683).  Hcngsla- 
berg  supposes  the  prophet  to  relate  acdons  which 
happenec^  indeed,  actually,  but  not  outwardly. 
Some,  with  Maimonides  (Monk  Ntvoekimt  asst 
ii.),  imagine  it  to  be  a  nocturnal  vklosi;  waife 
others  make  it  wholly  an  allegory,  as  the  Chaldce 
Paraphrast,  Jerome,  Drusius,  Bauei^  Bim 
miiller,  Kuinoel,  sjid  Lowth.  The  view  ef 
Hengstenberg,  and  such  as  have  held  his  theory 
(Markii  DuUribe  de  uaort  fomicafummm  aeei- 
pienda,  &c  Lugd.  Batav.  1696),  is  not  matanaDy 
different  from  the  last  to  which  we  have  refined. 
Both  agree  in  condemning  the  first  opinion,  which 
the  fost  and  forward  mind  of  Honley  so  stre- 
nuously maintained.  Hengstenberg  at  gssst 
length  and  with  much  force,  has  rcAited  this 
strange  hypothesis  (Ckristohffy,  il  ll-22>  Be- 
sides other  arguments  resting  on  the  imparity  aad 
loathsomeness  of  the  supposed  nuptial  oontiact,  it 
may  be  argued  against  the  external  reality  of  the 
event,  that  it  must  have  reqoiied  sevccal  yesis 
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ibr  id  Gompletioii,  and  tiiat  the  impretrivenen  of 
the  symbol  would  tiiereibre  be  weakened  and  obli- 
terated. Other  prophetic  transactions  of  a  similar 
nature  might  be  referred  to.  Jerome  (Comment, 
m  loe,)  has  referred  to  Eaek.  ir.  4.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed,  as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  that 
the  prophet  was  commanded  to  commit  fornica- 
tion. The  divine  injuiicticMi  was  to  marry — 
^Scortum  aliquis  ducere  potest  sine  peccato,  scor- 
fan  non  item.^  Drusius  (Comm,  mloc.m  CriUci 
Saeri,  torn,  v.\  Whichevo'  way  this  question  may 
be  solved ;  whether  these  occurrences  be  regarded 
as  a  real  and  external  transaction,  or  as  a  piece  of 
tniritual  scenery,  or  only,  as  is  most  probable 
(Witsii  Miaeell,  Sae,  p.  90\  an  allegoncal  de- 
scription, it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  actions 
are  typical ;  that  tiiey  are,  as  Jerome  cidls  them, 
9aeramentafuitirorum, 

Expositors  are  not  at  all  agreed  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  'wife  of  whoredoms,'  flKtC 
O^^I^T ;  whether  the  phrase  refers  to  harlotiy  before 
mairiage,  or  unfaithfulness  after  it  It  may  afibrd 
an  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty,  if  we  look  at  the 
antitype  in  its  history  and  character.  Adultery 
is  the  appellation  of  idolatrous  apostacy.  The 
Jewish  nation  were  espoused  to  God.  The  con- 
tract was  formed  on  Smai ;  but  the  Jewish  people 
had  jwior  to  this  period  gone  a-whoring.  Josh. 
nxW,  2-14,  <  Your  lathers  dwelt  on  the  otiier  side 
of  *the  flood  in  old  time,  and  tiiey  served  other 
gods.'  Comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  idolatrous  propensities  had  also  deve- 
loped themselves  during  the  abode  in  Egypt :  so 
that  D013T  nC^  may  signify  one  devoted  to 
lasciviousness  prior  to  her  marriage.  The  mar- 
riage must  be  supposed  a  real  contract,  or  its 
•igniflcance  would  be  lost  Jer.  ii.  2,  <  I  remem- 
het  thee;,  the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of 
thine  espousals,  when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the 

wilderness,  in  a  land  that  was  not  sown.*  ^^ 
D^^I^T,  children  of  whoredoms,  refer  most  na- 
turally to  the  two  sons  and  daughter  afterwards 
to  be  bom.  They  were  not  the  prophet's  own,  as 
is  intimated  in  the  allegory,  and  they  followed 
the  pernicious  example  of  the  mother.  Spiritual 
adultery  was  the  deoasing  sin  of  Inrael.  <  Non 
dicitur,'  observes  Manger,  *  cognovit  uxorem,  sed 
aimpliciter  concepit  et  peperit*  The  children 
are  not  his.    It  is  said,  mdeed,  in  verse  3,  *  She 

bore  him  a  son.'  The  word  yp  is  wanting  in 
some  MSS.  and  in  some  copies  of  the  Septuagint 
If  genuine  it  only  shows  the  effrontery  of  the 
adulteress,  and  the  patience  of  the  husband  in 
xeceiving  and  educating  as  his  own  a  spurious 
brood.  The  Israelites,  who  had  been  taken  into 
covenant,  very  soon  feU  from  their  first  love^  and 
were  characterised  by  insatiable  spiritual  wanton- 
ness :  yet  their  Maker,  their  husband,  did  not  at 
once  divorce  them,  but  exhibited  a  marvellous 
long-suffering. 

The  names  of  the  children  being  symbolical, 
the  name  of  the  mother  has  probably  a  similar 

signification.  Dv^^MS  HD^  may  have  the 
•ymbolic  sense  of  '  one  thoroughly  abandoned  to 
aensual    delights:'     "ID^    signifies    completion 

(Ewald,  Gram.  228);  D^^3Tn3,  *  daughter  of 
grape-cakes,*  die  dual  form  being  expressive  of 
Uie  mode  in  which  &ese  dainties  were  baked 
in  double  layers.      The  Gredc  form,  wakd0rh 
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is  apparently  a  conrnption  of  the  Hebrew  H^ll. 

The  names  of  the  children  are  7K2nTS  Jezreel, 

ntDm  K?,  Lo-ruhamah,  and  ^tpP  tO,  Lo-ammi. 
The  prophet  explains  the  meaning  of  the  appella- 
tions. It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  names 
refer  to  three  successive  generations  of  the  Israel - 
itish  people.  Hebgstenberg,  on  the  other  hand, 
argues  that  '  wife  and  children  both  are  the  peo- 
I>le  of  Israel :  the  three  names  must  not  be  con- 
sidered separately,  hut  taken  together.'  But  as 
the  marriage  u  first  mentioned,  and  the  births  of 
the  children  are  detailed  in  order,  some  time 
elapsin|f  between  the  events,  we  rather  adhere  to 
the  ordmary  exposition.  Nor  is  it  witliout  reason 
that  the  second  child  is  described  as  a  female. 

The  first  child,  Jezreel,  may  refer  to  tlie  first 
dynasty  of  Jeroboam  I.  and  his  successors,  which 
was  terminated  in   the  blood  of  Ahab's  house 
which  Jehu  shed  at  Jeneel.    The  name  suggests 
also  the  cruel  and  fraudulent  possession  of  the 
vineyard  of  Naboth, '  which  was  in  Jezreel,'  where, 
too,  the  woman  Jezebel  was  slain  so  ignominiously 
(1  Kings  xvi.  1 ;  2  Kings  ix.  21).     But  as  Jehu 
and  his  family  had  become  as  corrupt  as  their 
predecessors,  the  semes  of  Jezreel  were  again  to 
be  enacted,  and  Jehu's  race  must  perish.    Jez- 
reel, the  spot  referred  to  by  the  prophet,  is  also, 
according  to  Jerome,  the  place  where  me  Assy- 
rian army  routed  the  Israelites.    The  name  of 
this  child  associates  tlie  past  and  future,  symbolizes 
past  sins,  intermediate  punishments,  and  final 
overthrow.    The  name  of  the  second  child,  Lo- 
ruhamah,  'not-pitied,*  the  appellation  of  a  de- 
graded {laughter,  mav  refer  to  the  feeble,  effemi" 
note  period  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  the 
first  dynasty,  when  Israel  became  weak  and  help- 
less as  well  as  sunk  and  abandoned.     The  favour 
of  God  was  not  exhibited  io  the  nation  :  they  were 
as  abject  as  impious.     But  the  reign  of  Jero- 
boam II.  was  prosperous ;  new  energy  was  infused 
into  the  kingtlom ;  gleams  of  its  former  prosperity 
shone  vkyaa  it     This  revival  of  strength  in  that 
generation  may  be  typified  by  the  birth  of  a  third 
child,  a  ton,  Lo-ammi,  '  not-my-people '  (2  Kings 
xiv.  25).    Yet  prosperi^r  did  not  bring  with  it 
a  revival  of  piety ;  still,  although  their  vigour 
was  recruited,  they  were  not  God's  people  (I^c- 
^tires  on  the  Jewish  Aniiguities  and  Scriptures, 
by  J.  6.  Palfrey,  vol.  ii.  422,  Boston,  N.A.,  1841). 
The  spaoe  we  have  already  occupied  precludes 
more  minute  criticism  \  but  the  general  principles 
we  have  indicated  may  be  applied  to  the  second 
and  third  chapters. 

Recent  writers,  such  as  Bertholdt,  Eichhom, 
De  Wette,  Stuck,  Blaurer,  and  Hitzig,  have  la- 
boured much,  but  in  vain,  to  divide  the  book  of 
Hosea  into  separate  portions,  assigning  to  each 
die  period  at  which  it  was  written ;  but  from  the 
want  of  sufficient  data  the  attempt  must  rest 
principally  on  taste  and  fancy.  A  sufficient 
proof  of  die  correctness  of  this  opinion  may  be 
round  in  the  contradictory  sections  and  allotments 
of  the  various  writers  who  have  engaged  in  the 
task.  Chapters  i.  ii.  and  iii.  evidendy  form  one 
division :  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  separate  and 
distingui^  the  other  chapters.  The  form  and 
style  are  very  similar  diroughout  all  the  second 
portion. 

The  peculiarities  of  Hosea's  style  have  been 
oflen  remarked.    Jerome  says  of  him,  *  Com- 
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maticiif  est,  et  qaasi  per  eententiaa  loquent* 
O^f^f*  od  XIL  Proph!).  His  style,  says  De 
Wette,  *  is  abrupt,  unrounded,  and  ebullient ;  his 
rhythm  hard,  leaping,  and  violent.  The  language 
is  peculiar  and  difficult*  (Einleiiung,  }  228). 
Lowth  {PraUct  21)  speaks  of  him  as  the  most 
difficult  and  perplexea  of  the  prophets.  Bishop 
Horsley  has  remarked  his  peculiar  idioms, — his 
change  of  person,  anomalies  of  gender  and  num- 
ber, and  use  of  the  nominative  absolute  (  WorkSf 
▼ol.  iii  A  £ichhom*s  description  of  his  style  was 
probably  at  the  same  time  meant  as  an  imitation 
of  it  (Einleitunffy  J  555) : — *  His  discourse  is  like 
a  garland  woven  of  a  multiplicity  of  Bovren : 
images  are  woven  upon  images,  comparison  woimd 
upon  comparison,  metaphor  strung  upon  metaphor. 
He  plucks  one  flower,  and  throws  it  down  that 
he  may  directly  break  off  another.  Like  a  bee 
he  flies  from  one  flower-bed  to  another,  that  he 
may  suck  his  honey  ttom  the  most  varied  pieces. 
It  is  a  natural  conseouence  that  his  figures  some- 
times form  strings  m  pearls.  Often  is  he  prone 
to  approach  to  allegory — often  he  sinks  down  in 
obscurity  *  (corop.  ch.  y.  9;  vi.  3 ;  vii.  8 ;  xiii.  3, 
7,  8,  16).  Unusual  words  and  forms  of  con- 
nection sometimes  occur  (De  Wette,  }  228).  Of 
the  former,  examples  are  to  be  found   in   ch. 

viii.  13,  D^anan ;  xiii.  5,  nniK^n ;  ».  2,  ^IP  s 

xi.  7,  Kl^ri;  T.   13;   x.  6,  3T  1|^tD;  of  the 

latter,  in  ch.  vii.  16,  ^  K^ ;  ix.  8,  DJ?  HDV ; 

xiv.  8.  lO^MBb  Dnfi  nt3^3.  Bfany  examples 
occur  of  the  comparaiio  decurtata,  arising  fh>m 
the  peculiar  abruptness  of  the  style ;  the  particles 
of  connection,  causal,  adversative,  transitive,  &c. 
being  frequently  omitted. 

Hosea,  as  a  prophet,  is  expressly  quoted  by 
Matthew  (ii.  15).  The  citation  is  from  the  first 
verse  of  ch.  xi.  Hosea  vi.  6  is  quoted  twice  by 
the  same  evangelist  (ix.  13 ;  xii.  7).  Quotations 
from  his  prophecies  are  also  to  be  found  in  Rom. 
ix.  25,  26.  References  to  them  occur  in  1  Cor. 
XV.  55,  and  in  I  Pet.  ii.  10.  Messianic  references 
are  not  clearly  and  prominently  developed  (Gram- 
berg,  ReUgiontid,  li.  298).  This  book,  however, 
is  not  without  them ;  but  they  lie  more  in  the 
spirit  of  its  allusions  than  in  the  letter.  Hosea  s 
Christology  appears  written  not  with  ink,  but 
with  the  spirit  of  the  living  Ood,  on  the  fleshly 
tables  of  his  heart  The  future  conversion  of 
his  pe(^le  to  the  Lord  their  God,  and  David 
tiieir  king,  dieir  glorious  privilege  in  becoming 
sons  of  the  living  God,  the  faithfiilness  of  the 
original  promise  to  Abraham,  tfiat  the  number  of 
his  spiritual  seed  should  be  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea,  are  among  the  oracles  whose  fulfilment  will 
take  place  only  under  the  new  dispensation. 

Hengstenberg  (vol.  iL  1)  gives  a  long  com- 
mentary on  the  introductory  chapters.  In  his 
Die  authentU  des  Pentatettchea,  ErtUn  Band,  s. 
49-82,  occur  also  many  important  remarks  on  Uiis 
book  of  prophecy,  especially  proving  how  much 
its  style  ana  form  are  based  on  the  language  and 
peculiar  idioms  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  argu- 
ment is  triumphant  and  conclusive. 

Of  commentaries  on  Hosea,  distinct  fhmi  those 
on  the  minor  prophets  generally,  may  be  men- 
tioned Burrough^s  ErpotUion  of  Ho$e<iy  Lond. 
1643;  Seb.  Schmidt,  Comment,  in  Hoseam, 
Francf.  1687 ;  Bd.  Pocock,  Comment  on  Hosea, 


Oxf.  1685  ;  Manger,  Commentariut  in  HbseoM, 
Campis.  1782 ;  Chr.  Fr.  Kuinoel,  Hom^  Orw- 
cula,  Hebr.  et  'Lai,  perpetua  annotatione  «Zfa»- 
travit,  LipsiflB,  1792 ;  L.  Jos.  Uhland,  Annate 
tionee  in  Ho$eam,  Tttb.  1785-1797;  Honley, 
Hotea,  tramkUed  from  the  Hebrew,  with  Hotee, 
explanatory  and  critical,  Lond.  1801-4 ;  Stack, 
Hoeeae  Propheta,  LipsiflB,  1828;  Scfaiddci^  Ho- 
scAtfo,  Joel,  und  Amot,  uebereetzt  und  erUmtert, 
Leips.1829;  DeWette,  Ueber  die  peeekidUiiAt 
BexieMung  der  prophetiechen  Reden  dee  Hoeeme, 
in  Theol  Stud,  und  CriL  1831,  s.  807 ;  Rikkat, 
Die  HehratMchen  Propheten  uebereetzt,  ftc,  1831 ; 
Hitsig,  Die  12  kleinen  Proph,  erkiAri,  1838.— 

J.K. 

HOSEA,  son  of  Elah,  and  last  king  of  Isnd. 
He  conspired  agunst  and  slew  his 
Pekah,  and  seised  his  dominioos.  *  He  did  evil 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,'  but  not  in  tiie  same  de- 
gree as  his  predecessors :  and  this,  by  tbe  JewiA 
commentators,  is  understood  to  mean  that  he  did 
not,  like  former  kings  of  Israel  (2  Kings  zr.  9\ 
restrain  his  subjects  fkom  going  up  to  Jcnmloa 
to  worship.  The  intelligence  that  Hona  bad 
entered  into  a  confederacy  with  8o^  king  of  Egyii^ 
with  the  view  of  shaking  off  the  Aas^nan  youv 
caused  Shalmaneser,  ^  king  of  Assyria,  to  marck 
an  army  into  the  land  of  Israel;  and  after  atfases 
year's  siege  Samaria  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
and  the  ten  tribes  were  sent  into  the  ooantries  be- 
yond tbe  Euphrates,  b.c.  720  (%  Kings  zr.  91; 
xvii.  1-6 ;  xnii.  9-12).  Tbe  chronology  of  this 
reign  is  much  perplexed  [see  Chkoholo«t, 
IsraklI. 

HO^ITALITY.  Tbe  practice  of  leoeiTiiv 
strangers  into  one*s  house  and  giving  tbcm  suit- 
able entertainment,  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
early  origin  of  human  society.  It  is  not»  buweia, 
confined  to  any  age  or  to  any  country,  but  hss 
been  observed  in  ul  parti  of  tbe  globe  wUeiem 
circumstances  have  been  such  as  to  render  it  dfr> 
sirable — thus  affording  one  amcmg  many  instairjrs 
of  the  readiness  with  which  human  nature,  in  ill 
moral  as  weU  as  in  its  physiod  propertica,  adapts 
itself  to  every  varying  condition.  Hospttmlity 
is  therefore  not  a  pecuuarly  Oriental  virtne.  It 
was  practised,  as  xt  still  is,  among  the  least  eohi- 
vated  nations  (Diod.  Sic.  v.  28,  34 ;  Gsea.  BA 
Qall,  vi.  23 ;  Tac.  Germ,  2l\  It  ww  not  less 
observed,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  hislary, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Witk  tfas 
Greeks,  hospitality  ((cvCa)  was  onder  tiic 
diate  protection  of  religion.  Jupiter  bote  a 
(l^viof)  signifying  that  its  rights 
his  guardianship.  In  the  Odyteey  (vi.  20i) 
we  are  told  expressly  that  all  guests  and  poor 
people  are  special  objects  of  care  to  the  ^sds. 
There  were  both  in  Greece  and  Italy  two  kinds 
of  hospitality,  &e  one  private,  the  other  pofalie. 
The  first  existed  between  individuals,  tbe  seesod 
was  cultivated  by  one  state  towards  another. 
Hence  arose  a  new  kind  of  social  relatiosi :  be- 
tween those  who  had  exercised  and  partaken  sf 
the  rites  of  hospitality  an  intimate  friendship  en- 
sued,— a  species  of  freemasonry,  whidi  was  called 
into  play  wherever  the  individuals  might  after> 
wards  cliance  to  meet,  and  the  right,  duties,  aad 
advantages  oi  which  passed  from  ft^dier  to  son, 
and  were  deservedly  held  in  the  highest  istiiiisliw 

But  though  not  peculiarly  Oriental,  hospitBlity 
has  nowhere  been  more  early  or  mote  frilly  prae- 
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tiled  than  in  the  Eait  It  is  still  honourably 
obseired  among  the  Arabs,  especially  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  An  Arab,  on  arriving  at  a  village,  dis- 
mounts at  the  house  of  some  one  who  is  known 
to  him,  saying  to  the  master,  <  I  am  your  guest.* 
On  this  the  l^st  receives  the  traveller,  and  per- 
forms his  duties,  that  is,  he  sets  before  his  guest 
his  supper,  omsisting  of  l»ead,  milk,  and  borgul, 
and,  if  he  is  rich  and  generous,  he  also  takes  the 
necessary  care  of  his  hone  or  beast  of  burden. 
Should  the  traveller  be  unacquainted  with  any 
person,  he  alights  at  any  house,  as  it  may  happen, 
fastens  his  horse  to  the  same,  and  proceeds  to 
smoke  his  pipe  until  the  mai^  bids  him  wel- 
come, and  oflers  him  his  evening  meal.  In  the 
morning  tlie  travdler  pursues  his  journey,  makine 
no  other  return  than  *  Qod  be  with  you*  (gooa 
bye)  (Niebuhr,  Reii,  ii.  431, 463;  D*Ajrvieux,  iii. 
153;  Burckbardt,  i.  69 ;  RoMnmiiUer,  MorgenU 
▼i.  82,  357).  The  early  existence  and  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  amiable  practice  in  Oriental 
countries,  are  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  presenting 
tiiat  condition  of  things  which  necessitates  and 
calls  forth  hospitality.  When  population  is  thinly 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  tra- 
velling is  comparatively  infrequent,  inns  or 
places  of  public  accommodation  are  not  found : 
yet  ^the  traveller  needs  shelter,  perhaps  succour 
and  support  Pity  promnts  the  dweller  in  a 
house  or  tent  to  open  his  door  to  the  tired  way- 
farer, the  rather  because  its  master  has  had,  and 
18  likely  again  to  have,  need  of  similar  kindness. 
The  duty  has  its  immediate  pleasures  and  ad- 
vantages ;  for  the  traveller  comes  full  of  news— 
lalse,  true,  wonderful;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
onerous,  since  visits  from  wayfarers  are  not  very 
Irequent,  nor  are  the  needful  hospitalities  costly. 
In  later  periods,  when  population  had  greatly  in- 
creased, the  establishment  of  iims  (caravansemb) 
diminJAed,  but  did  by  no  means  abolish  the 
practice  ^Joseph.  Antiq,  v.  1.  3;  Luke  z.  34). 

Accordingly  we  find  hospitality  practised  and 
held  in  the  highest  estimation  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riods in  which  the  Bible  speaks  of  human  society 
(Gen.  xviii.  3 ;  xix.  3 ;  xxiv.  35 ;  Exod.  ii.  30 ; 
Judg.  xix.  16).  Express  provision  for  its  exercise 
is  niade  in  the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xix.  33 ;  Deut. 
xiv.39).  In  the  New  Testament  also  its  observance 
is  enjoined,  though  in  the  period  to  which  its  books 
xefer  the  nature  and  extent  of  hospitalitv  would  be 
changed  with  the  change  that  society  oad  under- 
gone (1  Pet  iv.  9 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  3 ;  Tit  i.  8 ;  1  Tim. 
T.  10  ;  Rom.  xii.  13 ;  Heb.  xiii.  3).  The  reason 
assigned  in  this  last  passage  *  for  thereby  some 
have  entertained  angels  unawares,^  is  not  without 
a  parallel  in  classical  literature ;  for  the  religious 
feeling  which  in  Greece  was  connected  with  ^e 
exercise  of  hospitality,  was  strengthened  by  the 
belief  that  the  traveller  might  be  some  god  in 
disguise  (Hom.  Odyss,  xvii.  484).  The  disposition 
which  generally  prevailed  in  favour  of  the  prac- 
tice was  enhanced  by  the  fear  lest  those  who 
neglected  its  rites  should,  after  the  example  of 
impious  men,  be  subjected  by  the  divine  wrath  to 
frightful  punishments  (i^ian,  Anim*  xi.  19). 
£ven  the  Jews,  in  *  the  latter  days,"  laid  very  great 
stress  on  the  obligation  :  the  rewards  of  Paradise, 
their  doctors  declared,  were  his  who  spontaneouslv 
exercised  hospitality  (Schottgen,  Hor,  Heb,  i. 
230 ;  Kypke,  Obaerv,  Sacr.  i.  139). 

The  guest,  whoever  he  might  be^  was  on  his 
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appearing  invited  into  the  house  or  tent  (Geo. 
XIX.  3 ;  Exod.  it  30 ;  Judg.  xiii.  15 ;  xix.  31). 
Courtesy  dictated  that  no  improper  questions 
should  be  put  to  him,  and  some  days  elapsed  before 
the  name  of  the  stranger  was  asked,  or  what  object 
he  had  in  view  in  his  journey  (Gen.  xxiv.  33 ; 
Odf/$$.  i.  133 ;  iii.  69 ;  Iliad,  vi.  175 ;  ix.  333; 
Diod.  Sic.  V.  38).  As  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was 
furnished  with  water  to  wash  his  feet  (Qen.  xviii. 
4 ;  xix.  3;  1  Tim.  v.  10;  Odyat,  iv.  49;  xviL 
88 ;  vi.  315) ;  received  a  supply  of  needful  food 
for  himself  and  beast  (G^.  xviii.  5;  xix.  3; 
xxiv.  35;  Exod.  ii.  30 ;  Judg.  xix.  30 ;  Odyti. 
iii.  464) ;  and  enjoyed  courtesy  and  protection 
from  his  host  (Gen.  xix.  5 ;  Josh,  ii  3 ;  Judg. 
xix.  33).  The  case  of  Sisera,  decoyed  and  slam 
by  Jael  (Judg.  iv.  18,  sq.),  was  a  gross  infiaction 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  hospitality.  On  his 
departure  the  traveller  was  not  allowed  to  go 
alone  or  empty-handed  (Judg.  xix.  5 ;  Waginseil, 
adSoLm,  1030,  1030 ;  Zom,  ad  Heeat,  Abder. 
33 ;  i^uKf,  vi.  317).  As  the  free  practice  of  hos- 
pitality was  held  right  and  honourable,  so  the 
neglect  of  it  was  considered  discreditable  (Job 
xxxi.  83 ;  Odyt$,  xiv.  56) ;  and  any  interference 
with  the  comfort  and  protection  which  the  host 
afforded,  was  treated  as  a  wicked  outrage  (Gen. 
xix.  4,  sq.).  Though  the  practice  of  hospitality 
was  general,  and  its  rites  rarely  violated,  yet 
national  or  local  enmities  did  not  fail  sometimes 
to  interfere ;  and  accordingly  travellers  avoided 
those  places  in  which  they  had  reason  to  expect 
an  unfriendly  reception.  So  in  Judg.  xix.  13^ 
the  <  certain  Levite*  spoken  of  said,  *  We  will  not 
turn  aside  hither  into  the  city  of  a  stranger,  that  is 
not  of  the  children  of  Israel.'  The  quarrel  which 
arose  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  after  the 
Babylonish  captivity  destroyed  the  relations 
of  hospitality  between  them.  Regarding  each 
other  as  heretics,  they  sacrificed  every  better  feel- 
ing. It  was  only  in  the  greatest  extremity  that 
the  Jews  would  partake  of  Samaritan  food  (Light- 
foot,  p.  993\.  and  they  were  accustomed,  in  conse- 
quence of  toeir  religious  and  political  hatred,  to 
avoid  passing  through  Samaria  in  journeying  fix)m 
one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the  other.  The  ani- 
mosity of  the  Samaritans  towards  the  Jews  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  less  bitter ;  liut  they  showed 
an  adverM  feeling  towards  those  persons  who,  in 
going  up  to  the  annual  feast  at  Jerusalem,  had  to 
pass  through  their  countrv  (Luke  ix.  53).  At  the 
great  nat^nal  festivals  hospitality  was  liberally 
practised  so  long  as  the  state  retained  its  identity. 
On  these  festive  occasions  no  inhabitant  of  Jerusa- 
lem considered  his  house  his  own ;  every  home 
swarmed  with  strangers ;  yet  this  unbounoed  ho^ 
pitality  could  not  find  accommodation  in  the 
bouses  for  all  who  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  visitors  had  to  be  content  with  such 
shelter  as  tents  could  aflbrd  (Helon,  Pilgrim,  i. 
338,  sq.  On  the  general  subject,  see  Unger,  de 
(fyoToictf  ^fusque  ritu  atUigvo;  Stuck,  ArUiq, 
Contfiv,  i.  37 ;  De  Wette,  Lehrb.  der  Archdo- 
logic;  and  Schols,  Bandb,  der  BibU  ArchHo- 
logie, — J.  R.  B. 

HOURS.  The  ancient  Hebrews,  like  the 
Greeks  (Homer,  IL  xxi.  3),  were  unacquainted 
with  any  other  means  of  distinguishing  the  times 
of  day  than  the  natural  divisions  of  morning, 
mid-day  or  noon,  twilight,  and  night  (Gen. 
XV.  13;  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1,  15,  33).    The  earliest 
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mentioD  of  hours  occuis  in  Daniel  (iii.  15 ;  iv. 
19 ;  ▼.  d) ;  and  even  in  the  Septuagint  &pa  inva- 
riably signifies  a  season  of  the  year,  as  in  Homer 
and  Hesiod.  As  the  Chaldseans  claimed  the  honour 
of  inventing  this  system  of  notation  (Herod,  ii. 
119.),  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  during 
their  residence  in  Babylon  ^t  the  Jews  became 
familiar  with  their  artificial  distribution  of  the 
day.  At  all  events  no  trace  of  it  occurs  before  the 
captivity  of  that  people ;  while,  subsequently  to 
^eir  return  to  their  own  land,  we  find  the  prac- 
tice adopted,  and,  in  the  time  of  Christ,  imiver^ 
sally  estoblished,  of  dividing  the  day  and  night 
leniectively  into  twelve  equal  portions  (Matt.  xz. 
3-5 ;  John  zi.  9 ;  Acts  v.  7 ;  xix.  34).  The  Jew* 
ish  horology,  however,  in  common  with  that  of 
other  Eastern  nations,  had  this  inherent  defect, 
tiiat  the  hours,  though  always  equal  to  one  another, 
were  unequal  in  regard  to  the  seasons,  and  that  as 
tiieir  day  was  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and 
not  tram  the  fixed  period  of  noon,  as  with  us,  the 
twelve  hours  into  which  it  was  divided  varied,  of 
course^  in  duration  according  to  the  flactuationa 
of  summer  and  winter.  The  mid-day,  which  with 
us  is  [the  twelfth  hour,  the  Jews  counted  their 
sixth,  while  their  twelfth  hour  did  not  arrive  till 
sunset  At  the  eauinoxes,  their  hours  were  exactly 
of  the  same  lengUi  with  ours,  and  the  time  from 
which  they  began  to  reckon  their  day  at  those 
seasons  corresponded  precisely  with  our  six  o'clock 
A.M. ;  their  first  hour  oeing  our  seven  o^clock,  ^ir 
third  (Acts  ii.  15),  our  nine,  their  ninth  (Acts  iii. 
1),  our  three  o'clock  p.m.,  and  their  eleventh 
(Matt  XX.  6),  our  five.  This  equality,  however, 
in  the  duration  of  their  hours,  as  well  as  in  ^eir 
correspondence  to  ours,  was  disturbed  as  the  sea- 
son approached  towards  the  summer  or  winter 
solstice.  In  midsummer,  when  sunrise  in  Judasa 
takes  place  at  five  o'clock  a.m.,  and  sunset  at  seven 
P.M.,  the  Jewish  hours  were  a  little  longer  than 
ours;  and  the  only  one  of  their  hours  which 
answered  exactly  to  ours  was  the  sixth,  or  twelve 
o'clock,  while  in  all  the  rest  there  was  a  consider- 
able difference.  Their  third  hour  was  shortly 
before  our  nine,  and  their  ninth  a  little  after  our 
tbee.  In  like  manner,  in  winter,  when  the  sun 
rises  at  seven  and  sets  at  five,  the  Jewish  hour  was 
proportionally  shorter  than  ours,  tiieir  third  hour 
not  occurring  till  a  little  after  our  nine,  and  their 
ninth  a  little  before  our  three.  Hence  it  is  evi- 
dent that  in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  dura- 
tion of  Daniel's  silence,  for  instance  Q  he  was  asto- 
nied  one  hour,'  Dan.  iv.  19),  or  the  exact  time 
when  the  darkness  at  Christ's  crucifixion  ended,  it 
is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  particular  seasons 
when  these  incidents  occurred. 

In  ancient  times  the  only  way  of  reckoning  tiie 
progress  of  the  day  was  by  the  lengtii  of  the  sha- 
dow— a  mode  of  reckoning  which  was  both  contin- 
gent on  the  sunshine,  and  served  only  for  the  guid- 
ance of  individuals.  By  what  means  the  Jews 
calculated  the  length  of  tiieir  hours — ^whether  by 
dialling,  by  the  clepsydra  or  water-clock,  or  by 
some  horological  contrivance,  like  what  was  used 
anciently  in  Persia  (Joseph.  Antiq,  xi.  6),  and 
by  the  Romans  (Martial,  viii.  Epig,  67;  Juv. 
Sat.  X.  215),  and  which  is  still  used  in  India 
{Aeiat.  Reeear,  v.  88),  a  servant  notifying  the 
intervals,  it  is  now  impossible  to  discover.  The 
Chaldee  word  iiyfi^  (Dan.  iv.  16),  which  signifies 
announcer,  seems  to  countenance  the  latter  (as  it 
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seems  to  refer'to  the  mode  employed  I7  the  Psr- 
sians,  Romans,  and  Indians)  soppoaitian. 

B^des  these  smaller  hours,  there  was 
division  of  the  day  into  larger  boors,  with 
ence  to  the  stated  periods  of  nayert  via.  the  thiid, 
sixth,  and  ninth  hours  of  the  day  (Pa.  xlv.  17; 
Joseph.  Antiq,  iv.  4.  3). 

The  night  was  divi<Ied  into  twelve  eqaal  yon 
tions  or  hours,  in  precisel}^  the  same  manner  as  the 
day.  The  most  ancient  fuvisioDyhowevei^  was  into 
three  watches  (Aniiq.'l^ou,  6 ;  xc 4) ;  the  fint,«K 
beginning  of  tne  watches,  as  it  is  called  (JdKwntL 
iL  19} ;  the  middle-watch  (Judg.  rii.  19\  ;  aad  d« 
mommg^watch  (Exod.  xiv.  24).  Whan  Jndaa 
became  a  province  of  Rome,  the  Roman  diatifta- 
tion  of  the  nig^t  into  four  watches  was  intradoeed 
[see  Cocx-CROwiMO  and  Dat]  ;  to  whicb  difi- 
siou  frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  New  Testa*' 
ment  (Luke  xu.  38 ;  Matt  xiv.  35 ;  xiii.  35)^  as 
well  as  to  that  of  hours  (Matt  xzv.  18 ; 
40;  Mark  xiv.  37;  Luke  xvii.  59;  Ada 
23;  Rev.  iU.  3). 

It  remains  only  to  notice  that  the  word 
sometimes  used  in  Scripture  to  denote  aome 
minate  season,  as  '  nune  hour  is  not  yet 
*  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness,' 
<  die  hour  is  coming,*  ftc — ^R.  J. 

HOUSE.  Houses  are  often  mentioDed  ia 
Scripture,  several  important  passages  of  wfaic^ 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  a  clearer  notioa 
of  the  houses  in  which  the  Hebrews  dwelt^  thaa 
can  be  realised  by  such  comparisons  as  we  notn- 
r^y  make  witii  those  in  which  we  ourselves  lire. 
But  things  so  different  afford  ix>  grounds  ftr  in- 
structive comparison.  We  most  tberelbie  fanaf 
together  such  fiausts  as  can  be  collected  from  the 
Smpture  and  from  ancient  writers,  with  aoeh 
details  from  modem  travellers  and  oar  own  ob- 
servations, as  ma^  tend  to  illustrate  these  atato- 
ments ;  fbr  there  i»  every  reason  to  cGodode  that 
little  substantial  difi^erenoe  exists  between  ^ 
ancient  houses  and  those  iHiich  are  at  this  day 
fmmd  in  south-western  Asia. 

The  agricultural  and  pastoral  forma  of  li£»  as* 
described  in  Scripture  as  of  equally  ancient  onga. 
Cain  was  a  husbandman,  and  Abel  a  keeper  ef 
sheep.  The  former  is  a  settled,  the  latter  an 
unsettled  mode  of  life.  Hence  we  find  that  Caia» 
when  the  murder  of  his  brother  oonstrained  him 
to  wander  abroad,  built  a  town  in  the  land  where 
he  settled.  At  the  same  time,  doobtless,  those 
who  followed  the  same  mode  of  life  aa  Abd, 
dwelt  in  tents,  capable  of  being  taken  fimn  ene 
place  to  another,  when  dae  want  of  fresh  pastiiRS 
constrained  those  removals  which  are  so  freqwcnt 
among  people  of  pastoral  habits.  We  are  not 
required  to  su|^»se  that  Cain's  town  was 
than  a  collection  of  huts. 

Our  information  respecting  the  abodes  of 
in  the  ages  before  the  Deluge  is,  howcrci^  toe 
scanty  to  afibrd  much  ground  tat  notioe.  The 
enterorise  at  Babel,  to  say  nodiing  of  Egypt,  abovs 
that  tlbe  constructive  arts  had  made  conaidcrBfale 
progress  during  that  obscure  but  intereating  period; 
for  we  are  bound  in  reascn  to  conclude  that  the 
arts  possessed  by  man  in  the  ages  immediately 
following  the  Deluge,  existed  belbre  that  giesl 
catastrophe  [AimniLUViANs]. 

We  may,  oowever,  leave  this  early  poiod,  aad 
proceed  at  once  to  tint  later  thnca  in  which  the 
Hebrews  flourished. 
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mis  obnmtiais  offend  iiiid«t  Ancairao- 
TtiKB  will  pnclude  tbe  cipcctatkn  of  flnding 
kinong  thi)  Eutam  people  that  accompluhcd 
•tyle  of  buildiiig  which  Vitnitiu*  requira,  or 
(hat  nfioed  hute  b;  which  the  Oieeki  and  Ro- 
man ncited  Ibi  admiration  of  faieipi  natioiu. 
The  reatoQ  of  thu  it  plain.  Their  ancston  had 
Tovtd  thicogh  tbe  countrj  aa  nomade  •hepherda, 
dwellin;  in  tnti ;  and  if  erei  they  built  butittw; 
were  of  ao  light  a  fobric  oa  eaait;  to  b«  taken 
down  when  a  change  of  atotion  became  nTrrtanry 
In  thii  mode  of  life  aolidity  in  tbe  (trocture  of 
any  dwelling  wa*  bj  do  meana  requiied ;  much 
lc«  wen  regular  anangtment  and  tte  other  requl- 
■itn  of  B  well-ordcTed  dwelling  matten  of  craui- 
deration.  Under  auch  circunutancea  aa  Ibeee,  no 
impraremoit  in  tbe  habitation  takei  place.  Tbe 
tent!  in  which  the  Aiaba  iMnr  dwell  are  in  all 
pacfaability  the  aame  aa  those  in  which  Uie  Hebrew 
patriareha  ipent  their  lire*.  It  ii  not  iikelj  that 
what  the  Hebnwa  obaared  in  ^jpt,  during  (beir 
Icaig  ai^onm  in  that  country,  liad  m  lUi  reiptct 
any  dinct  influence  upon  thor  own  nbiequent 

Clica  in  Palartina.   The  leaarav  fin  thia  have 
giTen  under  AacKiTtcroRB. 


NflTCT^lea*,  tbe  information  which  ma;  be 
darived  ftom  the  flgnna  of  houaa  and  part*  of 
houaea  in  the  Egyptian  tmnbi,  i*  not  to  be  OTer- 
looked  or  alighted.  We  have  in  them  the  oniy 
TepraaenlatiiHB  of  ancient  houie*  in  that  part  of 
the  world  which  now  exiat :  and  howerer  diflercnt 
may  hare  been  the  rtatt  ardiitectute  of  Egypt 
and  Paleatine,  we  have  every  reason  to  concluiie 
that  then  waa  comiderable  rewmblance  in  the 
nivate  dwellinga  of  these  neighbouring  coantiia. 
Such  a  reaemblanee  now  eiialt,  and  the  cauiea 
which  produce  it  equally  exiated  in  ancient 
times:  and,  which  it  more  to  the  pnniaee,  tbe 
reprasmtationa  to  which  we  refer  have  almoet  the 
aame  oniount  of  agreement  and  of  diflereuce  with 
the  pmoit  boiiiea  of  Syria  aa  with  thoae  c^  modem 
£gypt.  On  tbcK  and  other  grounda  we  ahall 
not  decline  to  avail  aunelvei  of  thia  inteioting 
Mnirce  of  illuitiatim;  but  befora  turning  to  ill 
det^la,  we  ahall  give  a  general  statement,  which 
rntty  render  tbem  more  intelligible^ 

On  entering  Paleatine,  the  Inaelitea  occupied 
tlia  dwellinga  of  tbe  diaposaeseed  inhabitanta ;  and 
for  a  long  time  no  new  buildings  would  be  needed. 
Tbe  generatiiKi  which  began  to  build  new  houaea 
must  have  been  bom  and  bred  in  the  country, 
Mod  would  naturally  oect  buildings  like  those 
which  already  ciiated  in  the  land.  Their  mode  of 
bdildingwoa  therefcnv  that  of  the  Canaonitea  whom 
tbey  bad  diapowned.  Of  ttuir  style  of  building 
we  are  not  required  to  fomi  any  exalted  notians. 
Id  all  tbe  hialory  of  the  conqnest  of  the  country 
by  tbe  landileay  iboe  i*  no  account  of  any  large 
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or  contpicuooi  bnlldiog  bnng  taken  ot  deatroyad 
by  tbem.  It  wonld  seem  alio  aa  if  there  hod  been 
no  temples ;  for  we  read  not  that  any  wei«  de- 
stroyetl  by  the  conquetors ;  and  the  command 
that  the  monuments  of  idolatry  abonld  be  over- 
thrown, ipeciSa  only  altars,  groves,  and  high 
places — which  aeema  to  Iffid  to  tbe  aame  conclu- 
lion ;  aince,  if  there  bod  been  temples  existing  in 
the  land  of  Canaan,  ihey  would  doubtless  have 
been  included.  It  ia  also  manifest  from  tbe  his- 
tory that  the  towns  which  the  Hebrews  found  in 
Palstine  were  moelly  small,  and  that  the  loigett 
wen  distinguished  rather  by  their  number  than 
by  tbe  liie  or  magniScaice  of  their  buildings. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  Salo- 
mon's improvements  in  itate  architecture  operated 
to  the  advancement  of  domestic  architecture.  He 
built  different  palaces,  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  his  nobles  and  great  officers  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  the  models  which  tliese  jwloces 
presented.  Id  the  East,  however,  tbe  domestic  ar- 
chitecture of  (he  bulk  oflhepeopleisliuleafiected 
by  the  impiovemaits  in  state  buildings.  Men  go 
on  building  from  age  to  age  as  their  furefctheia 
built ;  and  in  all  probability  the  houses  which  we 
DOW  tee  in  Palestine  an  such  as  those  in  which 
die  Jewi,  and  the  Canaanitet  befon  tbem,  dwelt — 
the  mosques,  the  Chriitian  churcbn,  and  the  mo- 
nasteria  being  the  only  new  features  in  the  sceiut. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  many  houses 
in  Palestine  were  constructed  with  wood.    A  great 

E  of  that  country  was  always  very  poor  in  lim- 
.  and  (he  midiUe  part  of  it  liad  scarcely  any 
wood  at  all.  But  of  stone  there  was  tio  want; 
and  it  was  consequently  much  used  in  the  building 
oThouwa.  Thelawof  Moses  respecting  leprosy  in 
hootet  (Lev.  lir.  33-40)  seems  to  prove  this,  as 
the  chatacteriitics  then  enumerated  could  only 
occur  in  the  case  of  stone  walls.  Still,  when  tM 
Hebrews  intended  to  build  a  house  in  the  most 
splendid  style  and  in  accordance  with  tbe  taste  of 
the  age,  as  much  wood  as  possible  was  used. 
Having  pemised  this,  die  principal  building 
materials  moitioned  in  Scripture  may  be  enume- 
rated with  nference  to  their  place  in  (he  thne 


of  the  acacia  (ree, 
bevalleys  of  Arabia 
mployedin" 

laitly  used 


■ing,  however, 
luliaequaitly 
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1.    VaOKTlHL 

I.  ShiUim,  a 
which  grows  abundantly  in 
Petma,  and  was  thenfore 
^on  of  the  tabernacle, 
of  Palatine,  the  wood  w 
in  building. 

X  S/ta£enim ;  that  is,  the  wood  of  tbe  syca- 
more Sg-tree,  menlioued  in  laa.  ix.  10,  at  abuild- 
mg  timber  in  more  common  use  than  cedar,  or 
perhaps  than  any  Dtba  wood  known  in  Palestine. 

3.  Ena,  or  cedar.  Ai  this  was  a  wood  im- 
ported from  Lebanon,  it  would  only  be  used  in 
the  higher  class  of  biuldings.  For  its  quality  ai 
a  building  timber,  and  r«pectiDg  the  qaestion  of 
its  being  really  what  we  call  the  cedar,  see  Eaat. 

4.  Aigum-ieood,  which,  being  imported  from 
tbe  Eastern  tms,  most  have  heeu  valued  at  a 

igh  pice.  It  was  used  by  Solomon  for  pilian 
for  hts  own  palace,  and  for  the  temple  (1  Kings 

II,  12). 

6.  Btriuh,  or  cypress-wood.  Boards  of  thia 
were  used  for  the  floor  of  the  Temple,  which  may 
suggest  the  use  to  which  it  was  onUnarily  applied 
(I  Kings  vi.  la ;  3  Chion.  iii.  i). 


ParticulM  aoeomiti  of  all  OoM  »ood^  "Dd  of  I 
a,t  twa  whieh  .abrded  them,  mij  b*  iem  under 

the  rBKieclise  wotdi. 

II.   MllORlI.  SuBSTiBCM  =—,,,.  , 

1.  Morite.  We  find  the  court  of  Ihe  kmg  at 
Penia's  lalsoe  covered  with  maible  of  tanoii* 
ooloun  (&lh.  L  6).  David  ii  recorded  to  baie 
noHMsed  »bundaiice  of  n»tbl«  (I  Chron.  «i. 
U^Ti;  comp.  Cant.  v.  13),  and  it  «■>  u-d 
bf  SolDtaoo  for  hu  paUce,  at  wdl  w  nc  Ihe 

T'poiyAyry  and  OmniU  an  joppoMd  to  be 
'  the  i[li»leriiie  itone),  and  itonei  of  diven  coloun 
mined  in  1  Chran.  nil.  3.  ir«,  the  tnounUin. 
of  Arabia  PeUsaa  fumithed  the  neareit  aoaree  of 
iuppl  J,  u  th«»e  »ton«»  do  not  «ut  m  PaleWine  ot 

3.  BrieJu.  Bricki  hardened  by  fire  »"«  em- 
DloTed  io  the  coratruction  of  the  tower  of  Babel 
?GeD  li.  S),  and  the  h«d  bondage  of  the  litael- 
ita  in  EitTpt  oonmeted  in  (he  raanufacture  of 
;;^-dried  bAcW  (E»od.  V.  7,  I(l-13>  Th«  .m- 
portant  building-malerial  baa  been  Dotiead  under 
i^rtherbead  [B«i«.]  i  and  itonljrramin.  to 
„m^  that  no  «.b«quent  i>olioe  of  bnck.  «. 
being  uaed  by  the  Hebiewi  ocoun  after  they  had 
entered  Palatine.  Yet.  judging  from  eiirtmg 
anU„gi«S  it  i.  m<»e  than  probable  that  bnck.  wjre 
to  a  oooriderablo  eitent  employed  in  their  build- 
ing*. From  the  eipenwt  and  labour  of  quarrying 
and  eoDTeying  rtona,  bricki  are  ofloi  eiteniiiely 
uwd  in  Eaitem  oountriea  even  where  itone  u 
abundant;  and  ilUnotunuiual  loeee  thefounda- 
tiont  and  lower  parti  of  the  houw  of  itone,  while 
the  niperrtruoturei.  of  brick.  hj__. 

3.  chalk  ami  Gjipium,  which  the  Hebrewi 
anneal  to  have  comprehended  under  the  gmetkl 
luroTof  "IV  tid.  That  the  Uebiewi  were  BC- 
ouainted  with  theae  material!  appeal*  fmm.I^n!- 
2ivii.  a;  and  from  Dan.  ..  6;  Act.  "'»■  S-;' 
farther  appeait  that  walla  were  covered  with  th™.. 
ly  initnictive  and  ounou.  account  of  th« 


by  taking  the  tola  of  Bcriplurt  and  Uloitntiiig 
them  by  the  eiiating  houeea  of  lbo«  P»rt»  i< 
We*teni  A^  which  have  be«i  the  IcaM  expoHd 
•"  the  cbangei  of  time,  and  in  which  (he  mamm 
■  ancioit  dayi  have  been  the  b^  p«erT«L 
Write™  on  the  .ubiect  have  ieen  thk,  and  have 
brought  together  tlie  dew^ption.  o(  tardJm 
bearSig  on  the  Bibjectj  but  Iheae  dimenjfM 
have  oenerally  been  applied  with  very  little  jmlr 
ment,  from  *e  want  of  that  dittinct  knowledge  of 
the  matter  winch  only  actual  (AeCTvatKm  as 
me  Tiavellen  have  Mldom  been  atodaib  t* 
Scripture,  and  itudenli  of  Scrijture  have  od4» 
been  travell«n.  The  preaent  ^^l}±'^^ 
rided  for  a  COTriderable  time  m  TVnkah  Aiab^ 
where  the  type  of  Sciiptoral  u»gt»  ha.  be™  b» 
preaerved  tf«n  in  Egypt,  or  even  m  P»l««» 
Itaelf,  M  enabled  to  ijeak  on  tbu  '»>»2™"'?* 
aomewhat  more  predaion.  Of  tvai  hammm 
which  he  there  redded,  two  "^  *^;^™ 
two  were  «o«rf-iate.  0.»  of  the  Uttethai 
alwayi  Mtmed  to  bim  to  luggeat  a  more  ■»*«- 
tory  idea  of  a  Scriptural  home  than  any  rf  te 
otbere,  or  than  any  that  he  eva  ■»  m  <*** 
Eaitem  countries.    Tbat  ene  ha 


A  highly  imuui-i"!  ■"- .    . 

nlaiten  u»ed  in  the  Ea«  may  be  aeen  m  tome 
ot  Laoglee-.  edition  of  Chaidin'.  Voyag'*-  , 

4  iSorlar,  a  cement  made  ot  lime,  athea,  and 
chopped  itraw,  or  of  gyi«im  and  chopped  Maw. 
Thi.i7 probably  meant  in  Jer.  iliii.  B;  B«k. 

""o.  A9Aitt«m,orJWta»«n,wbi^iam«lioDed 
a*  bmng  laed  ftor  a  cement  by  tt«  bmldere  of 
Babel.  Tbi.  miift  have  been  a,  the  wmt  of  liroe- 
rooctat.  the  country  bring  a  itoneleaa  plain.  Buj 
Sri.;aeli.«,  wbo  bad  no  lack  of  the  nimal 
cementi,  did  not  employ  a.phaltum  [BiruMaHj. 
6.  The  metalt  alio  murt  be,  to  a  eertaui  eiten^ 
regarded  aa  building  material. :  lead,  iim,  and 
ciLerarenwntloned;  and  even  .ilver  and  - 
w^  uwd  ir  combination  with  wood,  ^  v^~-. 
kind,  of  iolid,  plated,  and  .nla.d  work  (Kwd. 
K»vi.  34,  38). 

Such  mbrtanw.  can  be  but  in  a  nnall  degree 
applicable  to  building.  Ivory  bou«.  are  men- 
tSiied  in  1  King.  xxii.  39 ;  Amo.  ni.  14  i  moet 
likely  from  certain  part,  of  the  wood-work,  pc- 
bably  about  the  door,  and  wmdom,  being  mlaid 
with  thi.  valuable  nb.tance.  Solomon  obtained 
ivory  in  great  quantitie.  from  Tyre  (1  King*  x. 
m  2  Chron.  ix.  21).      [Ivonv.] 

In  d«Kribing  the  hou*«  of  ancient  Paleitine, 
there  U  BO  way  of  atriving  at  dUtiuct  notnaia  but 


le   u—ii  of  all  bi»  ii .    ___„ 

here  it  leemed  to  fail,  ttie  othere  h«Te  >-i«Uy 
ippUed  the  illu»tiatioii  be  itquii«L  Th»  eoone 
a  ha.  found  to  bene6cial,  that  ho  will  tp^**^ 
to  impart  a  clear  view  of  the  auHeet  to  «he  i***^ 
by  giving  a  g«H.al  notkn  "f,™  ^^"V™^ 
to,  eipWning  any  pomt.  m  which  lie  M>m  4* 
fered  fiom  it.  anX  I™d"?"8.„''»jrr?",C 
Scripture  which  .e™  to  be  lUu-iatol  a  *« 

'^"wTmay  ptemiie  that  the  houaea  uuBut  Httle 
nwre  th«.  a  5«d  wJi  to  the  rtreet  Jn- pr.«2 
rf  Oriental  domewic  habi(»  would  r«°«'°qPg 
of  throwing  the  ftoot  of  the  baum  to™*  «• 
dieet  meet  repuleive.  On  oom.ng  to  «  ho«.-. 
findi  a  lofty  Vmll.  which  would  be  U«A  b-l  I- 
the  low  door  of  entrance  [Qir«J ;  o»«  ""^  " 


urully  the  kioak,  or  latticed  window  C«™^ 
proiecting  liVe  the  huge  bay  window,  o*  B6» 
tittan  hou.™),  or  icreiioed  balcony  of  the  '  ^ 
mer  parlour.'  Bealde.  thi.,  tb«»e  naay  be  »^ 
latticed  window  wr  two  hi^  up  *•  wall,  pw| 


ligbt  ukI  Kir  lo  upper  elmiilheii.  'Diij  Keiiu^ 
ttma  the  anneied  engnving  (No.  347),  to  b&TS 
beoi  the  chnacter  of  the  franti  oruicient  Egyptian 

The  buildiDgi  which  funn  the  houH  Iront 
tosudi  en  inner  n^uare  or  court.  SouJl  houwi 
have  ooe  of  thcK  courti,  but  luperinr  bou*a 
haTC  two,  uid  Bnt-iate  houm  thrar,  aammuni- 
cating  with  eaeb  other;  for  tb«  OrienUli  dialike 
aicaiiding  itain  or  >te|a,  and  prefer  to  gain 
raom  rather  bj  the  extent  than  h^ght  of  tbeir 
hahilationi.  It  u  only  when  the  building- 
ground  ii  confined  bj  nature  or  by  fortification^ 
thai  they  build  high  boiuei.  None  of  our  four 
bouse*  Iwd  more  ^an  me  itory;  but,  fnmi  the 
loftineae  of  Ibe  mnni,  tbey  were  ai  high  aa  bouK> 
orthreeitoriee  amongounelrea.  If  tbere are  thre« 
or  more  courti,  all  except  the  outer  one  are  much 
alike  in  liie  and  appearance ;  but  the  outer  one, 
being  devoted  to  trie  more  public  life  of  the 
occupant,  and  to  hi*  intercoune  with  aociety,  ia 
materially  dilTerent  from  all  the  other*.  Iflbav 
■re  ntore  than  two,  the  Mcood  ii  devoted  chiefly 
tol  the  un  of  the  nuuter,  who  im  tiitn  attended 
tnly  by  hii  eunuchi,  cbildren,  and  (Smalts,  and 
•eea  only  nich  penona  ai  be  calli  ftom  tbe  third 
or  interior  court  inwhicb  they  niide.  In  the  hie- 
Imy  of  Kather,  ahe  incura  danger  by  going  from 
bei  interior  court  to  that  of  ibe  king,  to  inrite  bim 
to  liiit  her  part  of  the  palace ;  but  aha  would  oot 
on  any  account  have  gone  to  the  outermoat  court, 
in  which  the  king  held  hia  public  audience*. 
When  tbete  are  only  two  courti,  the  innermoal  ia 
the  harem,  in  which  the  women  and  children 
lire,  and  which  it  the  true  domicile  of  the  maaler, 
to  which  he  wilbdrawt  when  the  claima  of  buai- 
neaa,  of  aociety,  and  of  IHenda  hare  been  latiaSed, 
and  when  no  man  but  himielf  ever  entera,  or 
could  be  induced  to  enter,  even  by  atrong  per- 


Eotering  at  tbe  atreet-door,  a  paaage,  uiu- 
ally  ilnping  downward,  conducti  to  the  outer 
court ;  tbe  opening  from  ihe  parage  to  thi*  ia  not 
opponle  the  gate  of  entrance,  but  by  a  aide  turn, 
to  preclude  any  view  from  the  itteet  into  the 
court  when  tbe  gale  it  opened.  On  entering  tbe 
outer  court  through  thi*  paasage,  «a  find  op- 
poaite  to  ua  the  public  room,  in  which  the 
master  receiTe*  and  giiea  audience  lo  hia  frienda 
and  clienta.  Thi*  is  entirely  open  in  fnmt,  and, 
being  richly  fitted  up,  has  a  aplendid  appearance 
when  the  bst  view  of  it  is  obtained.  A  lefrahlng 
coolness  is  sometime*  givoi  to  this  apartment 
by  a  fountain  throwing  up  a  jet  of  water  in  front 
of  it-  Some  idea  of  the  apartment  maybe  formed 
from  the  annexed  cut  rSo.  34S>  This  i*  the 
■  guest-chamber'  of  Luke  ixii.  11.  A  large 
portion  of  the  other  aide  of  the  court  ia  occupied 
with  a,  frontage  of  laldce-wock  611ed  with  co- 
loured glass,  belonging  to  a  room  as  large  a* 
the  gnest-chamba,  and  which  in  winter  is  used 
fiir  the  same  purpose  or  serve*  as  tbe  apartment  of 
Mny  Tiulor  of  distinction,  who  cannot  of  cauiae  be 
admitlsd  into  lb*  interior  parti  of  the  bouse.  Tbe 
other  apartments  in  this  ooler  court  are  compaia- 
tively  nnall,  and  are  uaed  for  the  accommodation 
of  visiton,  retainers,  and  servanU.  These  various 
apartments  are  usually  upon  what  we  should  call 
tbe  first  floor,  or  at  least  upon  an  elevated  terrace. 
Ibe  ground  floor  i*  in  that  case  oceujNed  by 
TOrioua  ■toR-coom*  and  servaoti'  i^e«*.    In  all 


case*  Ibe  upper  Door,  containing  tbe  prindpal 
rooms^  is  fronled  by  a  gallery  or  terrace,  protected 
rnm  tbe  sun  by  a  sort  of  penthouse  loof  sap> 
pinted  by  pillan  of  wood. 


In  house*  having  but  one  court,  tbe  reception- 
lom  i*  on  the  ground  Door,  and  the  donie*tio 
wiabllsbment  in  the  upper  part  of  (be  house. 
Thia  anangemot  ia  shown  in  the  annexed  en- 
^ving  (No.  349),  which  ia  alao  interesting  froat 
ita  showing  tlie  use  of  the  '  pillais'  so  afloi  men- 


Soma  odicr  of  dw  c 

importuice  to  tbe  lupnott  of  tbe  oouie. 

The  ki«k.  whicb  bai  been  mentioned  abore 
M  fnHitms  the  atieet,  over  (be  gateway,  ii  coa- 
Dected  with  one  of  the  Urger  toodu  already  de- 
■cribed,  DC  fnnat  a  ■epoiale  apartmeni,  which  it 
tbe  nimmer  parlour  of  Scripdire.  Here,  in  the 
heat  of  the  afternoon,  the  maila  loungea  or  daica 
liatlcMly,  refreshed  by  the  air  wUeb  circulate! 
between  the  openingi  of  the  lattice-work )  and 
bere  he  can,  if  he  pleawn,  nodes  unobeetred  what 
poMM  in  the  sinet.  In  tbii  we  an  to  teek  tbe 
MiDiDiec  parloui  in  which  Sbud  imote  the  king 
tk  Moab  (Judg.  iii.  20),  and  the  '  cbunbet  on 
the  waJI,'  which  the  Shuoamlle  prepaied  foi  tbe 
prophet  (2  King!  ir.  10^.  Tbe  projecting  con- 
•tniction  dtct  the  teception  chsmbs  in  No.  HO 
U,  like  tbe  kioik,  towiid*  the  itreet  of  a  luminei 
paHont ;  bat  there  it  belong!  to  die  wnnan'! 


»  tbe  ii 


Iti! 


which  we  e 


a  paaage  and  door  limilai 
sa  ire  altered  from  the  Mteet. 
1  door  ara  unialty  at  one  of  the 
1  of  the  outer  court  Here  ■ 
much  man  eittoded  proepect  opena  to  ui,  the 
iimer  court  being  gemraUy  much  larger  than  the 
former.  Tbe  amieied  cut  (No.  SAO)  will  conv^ 
nrne  notics  of  it ;  but  being  a  Periian  home,  it 
lomewhit  difliBrt  ttom  that  which  we  bare  more 
particularly  in  rieir.  It  i)  lower,  the  principal 
apartmenti  Manding:  upon  a  tetiace  or  bank  of 
•arth.  and  not  upon  a  beaemoit  ttory  of  officee; 
■nd  it  alio  wanti  tbe  veranda  or  coraed  gallery 
in  frant,  which  we  find  in  Syro-Aiahian  boutea 
Tbe  court  ii  for  tbe  mott  part  pared,  excepting  a 
portion  in  (he  middle,  which  ii  planted  witti  trees 
(omally  two)  and  ihrub!,  with  a  baiin  of  water  in 
the  midit.  In  our  Arabian  haute  tbe  two  tiece 
were  palm-tieea,  in  which  a  number  of  wild  doves 
built  their  nettt.  In  (be  lecond  cut  (No.  347), 
showing  an  ancient  ^yptian  bouie,  we  tee  the 
tame  arrangement:  two  palm-treei  growing  in 
tbe  court  extend  their  tope  above,  and,  as  it  were, 
out  of  the  bouse — a  curious  efleet  frequently  tto- 


ticed  in  ^e  lowiu  of  Soutb-wcstero  Asia.  That 
the  Jcwt  hod  the  tike  arrangement  of  trae  in  the 

court!  of  their  bouiet,  and  that  the  birds  nnted 
in  them,  appnn  from  Pta.  lixiir.  2,  3,  Tliey 
had  alta  the  baiin  of  water  in  t)te  inner  court,  or 
haram  ;  and  amongtliem  Itwst  uied for  bathing, 
ai  it  ihown  by  David'a  diicurering  Balhibeba 
bathing  ai  he  walked  on  the  roof  of  bit  palace. 
This  use  of  the  rservoir  bat  now  been  supeiseded 


by  dM  MtablishmiDt  of  pobtk  todras  ta 
erery  town,  and  in  prirale  msnaisia. 
baftii^  has  all  but  eessed  in  Woten  Ad 
The  arrangonent  of  tbe  indn  Boort  I 
limilar  to  liiat  of  tbe  outer;  but  the  w 
more  opai  and  airy.    The  buildinp  i 


occupy  two  aides  of  tbe  square,  of  which  die  <■> 
opposite  die  entrance  contains  tike  principal  apait- 
mentt.  They  are  upon  what  we  riuald  (all  de 
first  floor,  and  open  tuto  a  wide  gallBj  s  ve- 
randa, which  in  good  houiea  ia  nine  or  Isi  fc> 
deep,  and  covered  by  a  wDcd€xi  psithcHae  eap- 
ported  by  a  row  of  wooden  colunuia.  Iliia  t^nac^ 
or  gallery,  ia  furaiibed  with  a  attmg  — — -' —  ta- 
liutiade,aDd  ia  uaually  paved  with  squaicd  stcaiit, 
or  else  floored  with  boardi.  In  the  oeabe  itf  He 
principal  front  ia  the  usual  open  drawtng-maD),  w 
which  tbe  best  art  of  the  Eastern  decorator  is  ex- 
pended (No.  331).  Hucb  of  one  of  tbe  odes  rf 
the  court  front  is  usually  occupied  by  Ilw  lagi 
aitting-room,  with  tbe  latticed  front  corovd  with 
coloured  glass,  timilar  to  that  in  the  ootv  comL 
The  other  roomi,  of  amallCT  lize,  are  Ibe  mim  ^ 
rate  apartments  of  the  maniion.  "The  intoior  of 
one  of  these  ii  abown  in  tbe  aimeied  cut  (So. 
392).  There  are  uinally  no  daurs  to  ifae  nttiiig  er 
drawing-room!  of  Eaitoti  boojee  :  tbey  az«  doaad 
by  curtain!,  at  leait  in  lumtuer,  the  opsiing  and 
shutting  of  doon  being  odious  to  most  OrioitaU. 
'Hie  some  teems  to  have  been  the  case  amac 
(he  Hebrew!,  aa  far  aa  we  tnay  judge  frvm  tic 
curtains  which  served  instead  of  i^ort   Id  A( 


tabarT«c1«,  uid  which  ttfrnniei  the  imwr  anil 
ouMi  chambtti  of  Itw  temple.  The  curtaiuHl 
tntraim  to  ddt  WotmiiutH  coutt*  of  Uw  up- 
[djr  a  fiuuiliu  cxBinpU  i>f  tlw  nmc  pnctice. 


SonM  idea*  nipecling  tbc  acnmgcinaiti  uxi 

■rchilecture  of  the  interior  part<  of  the  rtwelling 
mar  b«  rumed  fiam  tba  uineied  cut  (No.  353), 
altbough  Ihe  home  in  thii  ca«e,  being  mcxiem 
KgjptiaD,  differs  in  <ome  pointi  of  «rr«ngemenl 
ttum  thote  on  which  our  detcription  ■•  chirfy 


Then  obaRiationi  >pplj  to  the  principal  Ibnj. 
Tbe  baiemeat  it  occupied  b;  Tariouf  officci, 
■tora  of  com  and  fiiel,  plac«*  for  tlie  watarjan 


or  sctuall;  uirt  in  the  proceu.  The  kitchen, 
open  in  front,  ii  on  the  ume  lide  u  the  entruice 
froiD  the  outer  court ;  and  the  top  of  it  fbmu  a 
terrace,  which  aflbrds  a  communication  Iwtween 
the  firti  Boot  of  both  court*  by  a  prirata  door, 
ieldom  used  Lut  b;  the  muler  of  the  houae  and 
attendant  eunuch*. 

The  kitchen,  of  which  the  annexed  cut  (No. 
3ft4)  i*  the  onlf  axiiting  t«pieaentBtion,  i*  lui- 
rouuded  h;  a  brick  terrace,  on  the  lop  of  which 
are  the  Sitplacea  formed  in  compartment*,  and 
•eparated  by  little  wall*  of  fir«-t>rick  ur  tile.  In 
chew  different  compartmenti  the  Tarioo*  diibei  of 
an  Eaatem  rea*t  majr  he  at  once  prepared  at 
charcoal  Bres.  Tbii  place  being  wholly  open 
in  front,  the  bnlf-tome  dam,  which  have  their 
neil*  in  the  tree*  of  the  court,  often  Tiait  it,  in 
the  abeence  of  the  aerrant*,  in  March  of  crumby 
ftc  Ai  thej  MHuetima  blacken  themMlfai,  thia 
periwa  eiplain*  the  ohicure  paaaage  in  F*.  ]i«iiL 
13,  ■Though  tc  haie  lien  among  the  poti,  ja 
•hall  be  Bi  the  wing*  of  a  dors  eorered  with 
tiliei,'  &c.  In  Turkiab  Arabia  moat  of  the 
houiei  have  undergrouud  cellar*  or  rault*,  to 
wbioh  the  inhabitanli  retreat  during  the  mid-da* 
beat  of  lummer,  and  there  enjoy  a  refrcibing  cool- 
Qe«a.  We  do  not  di*coTer  any  notice  of  thk 
unge  in  Scripture.  Sut  at  Acre  the  iiibatnu^ 
tioni  of  Tery  ancient  bouie*  were  lome  yean  ago 
di*coTawl,  hsTing  nich  cellar*,  wbich  were  Toy 
probably  lubierTient  to  ibi*  tua.  In  the  rot  ot 
the  year  tbe*e  callan,  or  terdaaii,  ai  they  aia 
called,  ore  abandoned  to  the  bat*,  which  iwarm  in 
them  in  *carcely  credible  numberi  (Iia.  ii.  SO). 

From  the  court  a  Sight  of  ilone  Hem,  unially 
at  the  comer,  conduct*  to  the  gallery,  from  whion 
a  plainer  *tair  lead*  to  the  buu*s-top.  If  lb* 
houie  be  large,  there  ore  two  or  three  *et*  of  *tepi 
to  the  different  gida  of  the  quadrangle,  but  leldcnn 
more  than  one  fiig^t  tiom  IJie  terrace  to  the  hao*e- 
Cop  of  any  one  court.  Thoe  i*,  howerer,  a  lepai 
rate  itaii  from  the  outer  court  to  the  roof,  and  it  i« 
n*ually  near  the  entnuce.  Thi*  will  bring  to 
mind  the  ca*e  of  the  paralytic,  wboae  ftienda, 
finding  they  could  not  get  accea  to  Jou*  through 
the  people  who  crowded  the  court  of  the  houie  in 
which  be  wai  preaching,  took  him  up  to  the  roof, 
and  let  him  down  in  hu  bed  tbmigh  the  tiling,  to 
the  place  where  Jau*  *taod  rLuke  t.  17-36).  If 
tbe  houae  in  which  our  Lord  thai  wa*  bad  more 
than  one  court,  he  and  the  auditor*  were  certainty 
in  the  outer  one ;  and  it  i*  reaaonahle  to  coDclu(ie 
that  he  Hood  in  the  reranda  addreaaing  tba  crowd 


continued  Ibetr  coune  to  tbe  roof  of  &k  houic^ 
and  remoting  tbe  board*  orer  the  covering  of  tht 
gallery,  at  die  place  where  Jecui  atood,  lowered 
the  aick  nuu  to  hi*  (bet.  Sut  if  the;  could  not 
get  acceaa  lo  tbe  itep*  near  the  door,  a*  i*  likely, 
from  the  door  being  much  crowded,  their  aller- 
naCive  woa  to  (akeliim  to  the  roof  of  the  next 
houae,  and  there  boLtt  him  over  the  [arapet  to  the 
roof  at  tbe  houae  which  they  deaired  to  enter. 
The  iDof  of  the  hou*e  ii^  of  eourtc,  flat.     It  i* 


c  the  b«vy  and 
conciDuoui  mm  ot  our  ciimBtc ;  and  in  tboe 
puti  of  Alia  where  the  climalc  ii  mora  than 
uiually  moUt,  ■  itone  roller  ii  utiull;  kept  co 
crery  roof,  and  aPter  a  ihoim  B  great  port  of  die 
population  ii  aigaged  in  diawing  tbeao  rollen 
over  the  nirfi.  It  ii  aow  rery  common,  in  coun- 
trits  when  timber  ii  icaTee,  to  have  domed  rooft ; 
Init  in  that  ca*e,  the  flat  roof,  which  ii  indta- 
petmble  to  Kaftem  habili,  ii  obtaiaed  by  fllling 
np  the  boHow  intcvali  between  the  Krenu 
domeif  10  a*  to  fbnn  a  flat  tuiface  at  the  top. 
Tboe  Oat  rooft  an  often  alluded  to  in  Scripture ; 
and  the  alliuiam  ihow  Ibat  they  were  made  to 
•erve  Ibe  aame  luei  a*  at  preaent.  In  Bne  weatiiei 
the  inhabitanli  reaorted  much  to  tliem  to  breathe 
the  fnib  air,  to  oijoy  ■  fine  proapect,  ur  to  witnen 
any  event  that  occurred  in  the  rieigbbouihaid 

SSam.  li.  J;  Lb.  nil.  1  j  Matt.  iiiv.  17; 
aik  liii.  IS).  The  dryne«>  of  the  tummer 
atmoapheie  enabled  Ihera,  widiout  injury  to 
health,  to  enjoy  the  bracin;  conlnta  of  (he  nlgbl- 
ait  by  ileeping  on  the  houie-top* )  and  in  order 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  air  and  proepect  in  the 
daytime,  without  incontenieiice  from  the  aun, 
■liedi,  boothi,  and  tenti,  were  aometiina  encted 
on  the  hDiue-lopa  (2  Sam.  iri.  23). 

The  roofi  of  the  houae*  are  well  protected  by 
wallt  and  porapeti.  Toward*  (be  ttteet  and 
neighbouring  houiei  ii  a  high  wait,  and  towatdt 
the  iDteri<n  court-Tard  luually  a  paianet  or 
wooden  rwl.  '  Battlementj '  of  tbii  kind,  for  the 
pmrention  of  accidentj,  are  rtrictly  enjoined  in 
the  Iaw  (Dent.  mii.  9);  and  the  fonn  of  the 
battlement!  of  the  Egyptian  huu*ei,  ai  ihowti  in 
the  annexed  engraringt,  luggett  lome  intrreatlng 
analt^ei,  when  we  coniider  how  recently  the 
iBSelitea  had  quitted  Egypt  when  that  law  wai 


delivered.     Tbeat  euta,  with  the  <ne  belbn  giva 

(No.  31T),  are  higbly  intererting,  not  only  wHk 
referaice  to  thii  particular  ptniit,  bat  ■■  ekn- 
tioni  of  diflerent  itylei  of  bouaa,  eaietiag  in  a 
neighbouting  country  in  the  «rly  age*  of  the 
Hebrew  hittory.  One  of  them  (Nt»  3U,  3S4) 
eihibiti  diSferent  fonni  of  a  peculiatily  which  *e 
have  not  obaeived  in  any  mwletn  example.  TW 
top  of  the  houae  ia  coveted  with  a  roof  or  awnin;, 
aupported  by  culumna,  whereby  the  aun  waa  a- 

eluded,  and   a  refreahing  alieam  of  air  [■ I 

Ihraugh.  Other  Egyptian  houaea  had  metely  a 
parapet  wall,  aometiinea  aurmountol  with  a  row 
of  battlement*,  ai  in  the  cu(  hen  given  (No.  UT). 
or  the  inferior  Undi  of  Oriental  dwdlingi, 
tuch  B(  are  met  witb  in  village*  and  TC17  amall 
towna,  the  lubjoined  it  not  an  uniavouiable  qe- 
cimen.  In  theae  thnt  is  no  central  oomt,  bat 
thete  ii  gswraUy'a  yard  attached,  atfaer  en  ok 
•Ida  or  at  the  rear.  The  ahaded  platRxm  in  ln<< 
i*  luoh  a*  ia  unially  acen  attached  to  coOee- 
houie%  which  i*,  in  Ihet,  (he  cliancta  of  die 
home  rcpreacnted  in  No.  367.  Here  the  ona- 
tmnen  fit  and  amoke  tbor  pipea,  and  aip  tfaar 
coffee.  The  Tillage  cahioi  and  abodia  of  tke 
peaiantry  are,  of  courae,of  a  atUl  inferior  descaip- 
tion ;  and,  being  the  abode*  of  people  who  lire 
much  in  the  open  air,  will  not  beoi  oampadaiai 
with  the  hmus  of  the  aame  claa*  in  Noitlia* 
Europe,  whae  the  cottage  i*  the  AowM  of  the  dwdo. 


No  ancient  bou*e*  had  chimiwy^  Tbe  ^vd 
io  tranilated  in  Hoa.  liii.  3,  mean*  a  bcdc  dina(k 
which  the  *moke  caoqied ;  and  tfaia  exiatcd  aij 


ill  dn  lower  cl&a  of  direllinn,  when  raw 
WBi  emplojcd  fbr  luel  or  coding,  and  whoe  there 
woi  an  opening  iiuinedtatal;  over  the  health  to 
let  out  the  •moke.    In  the  belter  eort  of  boiuea 
ttie  tootu*  woe  warmed  in  winter  by  charcoal 
braiier),  m  ti  itill  tba  practice  (Jer.  zxxri.  3! 
Hark  lir.  S4  ;  John  iviii.  IS). 


The  window!  bad  no  glan.  TV;  were  only 
latticed,  and  diui  gave  fiee  paaage  to  the  air  and 
admitted  light,  while  birdi  and  bati  were  ex- 
cluded. In  winter  the  cold  air  wai  kept  out  hy 
veiU  orer  ttie  window!  (lee  cut  353),  or  br  thut- 
tsa  with  bo1a  in  thfoi  niSlcient  to  admit  Itgbt 
(I  King*  Til.  17;  Cant  ii.  9). 

In  the  Eatt,  where  the  climate  allowi  (bt  people 
to  ipBid  M  much  of  tbeir  time  oat  of  doan,  the 
article!  of  (umitnre  and  the  domeMic  uteniili 


have  alwaji  been  few  and  aimple.  Tbey  are  iu 
thii  work  noticed  under  Mpaiate  beada  [Bin ; 
LuMFi)  PoTTBBTj  SiiTa ;  Tablh].  The 
roonu,  however,  although  comparaEively  vacant 
of  moTeablea,  are  far  from  hafing  a  unked  or 
unfiiraithed  appearance.  Thia  ia  owing  to  the 
high  omainent  given  to  the  walli  and  ceilingi. 
"The  walla  are  brolien  up  into  vatioua  receMo, 
and  the  ceiling  into  compartment!.  The  ceiling, 
if  of  wood  and  Bat,  ia  of  ciirioui  and  complicated 
joiner; ;  or,  if  vaulted,  ii  wrought  into  numeroiit 
eovea,  and  enriched  with  fWt-work  in  atucco; 
and  the  walls  are  adorned  with  araboquea,  mo- 
auca,  mirron,  ]ttinting,  and  gold;  which,  ai  let 
off  1^  the  marUe-like  whitsieM  of  the  itucco,  bat 
B  tnil;  brilliant  and  rich  eObcl.  There  i*  mnch 
in  thi*  to  remind  one  of  iuch  deKnpdcna'of 
•plaidid  interion  ai  that  in  ba.  liv.  11,  13. 
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innj>AB  or  ratherCnrLDAB  (m^n ;  Sept 
'OASb),  wileof  Shalium,  a  proptieteu,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Joaiah,  abode  in  that  part  irf  Jenuainn 
called  the  Mishneh,  where  the  book  of  the  Law 
waa  diacovend  h;  tbe  high-prieit  Hilkiah.  Thia 
propheteii  waa  coniulted  napecting  the  denuit- 
ciationi  which  it  conlained.  She  then  delivered 
an  oracular  retpooae  of  mingled  judgment  and 
mercy ;  declaring  the  not  remote  deilmcfion  of 
Jetmalem,  but  promiiing  Joiiah  that  be  ihould 
be  taken  from  the  world  before  theae  evil  davi 
came  ;  B.C.  623  (2  King!  iiii.  [1-20 ;  2  Clircn. 
iiiiv.  23-3S).  Huldab  ia  only  known  for  this 
circunutance.  She  waa  prohatJy  at  thia  time  the 
widow  of  Shalium,  a  name  too  common  to  aug- 
gett  any  information ;  hut  he  it  aid  to  have  beni 
grandion  of  one  Haihaa,  ■  keeper  of  (be  wardiobe,* 
but  whether  the  priestly  or  the  royal  wardrobe  ia 
uncertain.  If  the  Ibnner,  he  raual  hare  been  a 
Lerile^  if  not  a  prieit  Aa  to  her  reaidenca 
rue>D3,  in  the  Hiahndi,  which  the  Aulb.  Vert, 
rcndm  '  in  the  college,'  there  ia  no  ground  to 
conclude  that  any  tchool  or  college  ta  the  pro- 
phet! ii  to  be  undentood.  The  name  meani 
'aecond' or 'double;'  and  many  of  the  Jewi  them- 
■elvea  (aa  Jaichi  statei)  undentixKl  it  aa  the  name 
of  the  Hibuib  lying  between  the  inner  aud  outer 
wall  of  Jeruialem.  It  ii  aafol  to  regard  it  a*  a 
proper  name  denoting  iome  quarter  of  Jenualem 
about  which  we  are  not  certain,  and,  accordingly, 
to  tranitate  '  in  the  Hithneb  ;'  for  which  we  have 
the  precedoit  of  tbe  Septuagint  which  hai  tr  rf 
TtaainS.  Tbe  place  of  her  reaidence  i*  mentioned 
probably  to  abow  why  abe,  b«ng  at  hand,  was  re- 
•orted  to  era  tbia  urgent  occaaion,  and  not  Jete- 
,  who  waa  then  probably  away  at  hia  native 
Analhoth,  or  at  aime  more  diitsnt  place. 
There  were  gatn  of  tbe  temple  called  '  the  gate* 
of  Huldah  ■  (Midm.  tit  MiddolA,  i.  3)  ;  but  thit 

ime  had  jirobably  no  connection  with  the  pn>- 

leteaa. 

HUNTING.  Thepunuitandc^itureDrbFaata 
of  the  field,  waa  the  firat  mtaiu  of  auatenance 
which  die  human  race  had  recoune  tcs  tbia  mode 
of  gaining  a  livelihood  having  naturally  preceded 


and  alanghtend ; 

an  aflerUiougfat,  and   a    later  naourc^  tince  it 

impliet  accumulated  knowledge,  akill,  and  ancb 

ptoviaiai  BfiKfdiand  of  luhiiBtencaBa  would  enable 

a  clan  or  a  bmily  to  wait  till  tbe  Irutta  of  the 

earth  were  matured.     Hunting  waa,  therefore,  a 

g  ere  it  waa  a  tpotl.     And  originally, 

before  man  had  atafaliihed    bii   empire  on  the 

earth,  it  muat  have  been  not  or)ly  a  aerioua  but  a 

dangeroua  jiurauit     Id  proceaa  of  time,  however, 

when  cirilualion  liad  made  some  progieaa,  when 

iea  were  built  and  landa  cultivated,  hunting 

■  cairifld  on  nrt  to  much  for  the  food  which  it 

lugfal  aa  for  the  recreation  it  gare  and  ila  con- 

ducivencM  to  health. 

The  Eaat— the  cradle  of  civilization — presenla 
ui  with  hunting  in  both  the  character*  now  apakoi 
of,  originally  a>  a  meana  of  aunpoTt,  tbm  aa  a 
skonly  amuaemeiit  In  the  early  rvcordi  of  hii- 
tory  we  Snd  hunting  held  in  high  repute,  partly, 
no  doubt,  from  iti  coatlineai,  id  danger*,  it!  limi- 
lituds  tu  war,  it*  capability  of  combining  the 
energiee  of  many,  and  al*o  from  the  relief  which 


S8D  HUNTING. 

it  aflorded  to  the  itagnant  miiHitODT  of  a  court, 
in  the  high  and  bounding  ipiritj  mat  it  called 
(brth.  Hunting  h»f  alwayi  borne  loniewhal  of  a 
regal  ohafacter,  and  down  (o  tbe  p««nt  hour  haa 
worn  an  ariWocratic  air.  In  Babylon  and  Perm* 
thit  atttibutc  i*  pnunled  in  bold  relief.  Im- 
DienM  patlu  {■wB^tiiBi)  wen  enclowd  fbt  Diir- 
turing  and  proerviug  beaA  of  the  cbace.  The 
monarch  hinuelf  led  the  way  to  t}w  funt,  not 
only  in  theie  preeervee,  but  alio  otct  die  witle 
(iirface  of  the  coimtry,  being  attended  by  hii 
nobkf,  eipecially  by  the  younger  Mjnianti  to 

—  we  Snd  hunting  con- 
nected with  royalty  M  early  m  in  Oen.  i.  The 
great  founds  <tf  Babel  wai  in  general  repute  ai 
'  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.'  The  patri- 
arch*, bowerer,  are  to  be  regarded  rather  Bi  b«d^ 
men  than  bunter^  if  leipect  ie  had  to  tbeir 
habitual  mode  of  life.  The  condition  of  the 
berdwnan  sifuei  next  to  tbat  of  the  hunter  in  the 
early  itags  of  cinlinticn  ;  and  w  we  find  that 
ereo  Cain  wu  a  keeper  of  iheep.  Thi*  and  tbe 
bet  that  Abel  u  deognaled  'a  tiller  of  the 
grtnnid,'  would  Mem  lo  indicate  a  very  rapid 
raogrcM  in  the  art*  and  punuili  of  locial  life. 
The  *anH  conCnut  and  limilai  hoatility  we  find 
■omewbat  later,  in  the  caae  of  Jaoc^  and  Eaau ; 
Ibe  Bm,  '  a  plain  man  dwelling  in  loiti  j'  the 
•ecood, '  a  cunning  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  ' 
(Goi.  m.  ■q.>  The  account  given  of  E*an  in 
conneinion  with  hit  &ther  )eemi  to  ihow  that 
bunting  wai,  conjointly  with  tillage,  pirfued  at 
that  time  a*  a  mean*  of  luhiiilaice,  and  that 
bunting  had  not  then  paaed  into  it*  •ecoulaiy 
■tale,  and  become  an  amusement. 

In  Egypt  the  children  of  Iiiael  would  be  *pec- 
taton  of  hunting  carnal  m  extewively  and  jnr- 
■ued  in  dUferent  manner*,  but  chiefly,  a*  appear* 
probable,  with  a  T>ew  rather  to  recreation  than 
■ub*i*tenc<  (Wilkinam'*  Arte.  Egypt.  tdI.  iii.). 
That  the  land  of  jmmim  into  which  the  Hebrew* 
were  conducted  do  leaving  Egypt  wa*  plentifully 
(upplied  with  bcaiti  of  the  chaca,  appaan  clear 
from  Siod.  ixiii.  39, '  I  will  not  drire  them  oot 
in  am  year,  leit  tbe  land  become  deiolate  and  the 
heart  of  the  Bdd  multiply  againat  thee'  (oomp. 
Deut.  iii.  33).  And  from  tbe  regulation  pvm 
in  Ler.  xrii.  19,  it  i*  manifeit  that  hunting  wo* 
practi*ed  after  the  leCtlanenl  in  Canaan,  and  wa* 
pormiad  with  the  riew  of  obtaining  food.  Pror. 
xii.  37  prova  that  hunting  «"'""!'  for  their 
IMi  wa*  an  eatabliihed  cuftom  among  tbe 
Hebrew*,  diougb  the  turn  of  the  paaiags  may 
•erre  lo  abow  tW  at  tiu  time  it  wa*  penned  ipart 
wa*  the  chief  aim.  If  hunting  wa*  not  forbidden 
in  the  '  year- of  nat,'  ipecial  prorimon  wa*  made 
that  not  only  tbe  cattle,  but '  the  bca*t  of  tbe  field ' 
*bauld  be  flowed  to  enjoy  and  Acuriib  on  the 
uncmpped  apoalaneoui  ]Kodace  of  tbe  land 
(EioiL  uiii.  ir,  Lev.  xxr.  T].  Harmer  (i*. 
3fiT)  lan  ■  them  are  rariou*  aoit*  of  cnatuiea  in 
the  Holy  Land  proper  for  hunting  ;  wild  boari, 
antelope*,  baiee,  Ac  are  in  conndenble  num- 
ber* Uiere,  and  toe  of  the  Chiiitian  king*  of 
Jerunlem  loathi*  life  {Oata  Dti,  p.B8T)in  pur- 
■ding    a    hare.'     That   the   lion   and  other  ra- 


liii.  U  i  Barri*,  NabwU  ffittny  of  Ikt  BOkj 
Kitto'i  Pietoriai  Paiettmt).  Tbe  Uoo  wa*  eta 
made  u*e  of  to  catch  olfaer  — i™*!-  (T^k 
aix.  3),  and  Harmer  hjng  ago  remarked  that  a* 
in  dte  vicinity  of  Qan,  ao  alao  in  Judaa,  leojatd* 
were  trained  and  uied  lor  the  tBtne  purpoee 
(Harmer,  iv.  398 ;  Hab.  i.  e>  That  lion*  WCR 
takm  by  pitlBlli  a*  well  a*  by  neta  ^jpeam  Am 
Kaek.  lia.  4,  8  (Shaw,  p.  I73>  In  tbe  latM 
Tene  the  word*  of  the  iiotifact, '  and  »p*ead  Aks 
net  over  him,'  allude  U  Ute  cnateoa  of  cncloavf 
a  wide  extent  of  eoantrr  witii  neb,  into  wlwi 
the  imitnali  were  diiioi  by  bnnler*  (Wiltiit^ 
Anc.  EgYpt-  iii-  4).  Tbe  epote  thn*  (ockaed  wo* 
uauallv  in  a  hilly  country  and  in  tbe  viciiiity  rf 
water  brook* ;  wfience  the  propriety  and  tmrx  of 
the  language  of  P*.  xlii.  1,  '  A*  the  (hunted) 
birt  panlatfa  aftatbewalCT  tatioki.'  Time  |daa 
were  *electad  beeauat  they  were  thiae  to  whid 
tbe  animal*  wve  in  the  habit  of  lepairing  in  At 
morning  and  ercning.  Scenca  like  the  cne  ndv 
lappoeed  are  found  portrayed  in  tbe  EgyytMB 
pamting*  (Wilkin*(ai).  Hound*  were  ucd  kt 
hunting  in  Egypt,  and,  if  tbe  pa**age  in  Joaqfae 
(Antig.  n.  8.  9}  may  be  conaidcTed  deci*i*«,  ia 
PalsdDe  a*  well.  From  Oeo-  axrii.  3,  <  New 
take  thy  weapon*,  th;  quirer  and  Iby  bow,*  wi 
learn  what  aim*  were  employed  at  leaM  in  cap- 
turing game.  Bull*,  after  beii^  taken,  wbc  kqt 
at  leaat  for  a  time  in  a  net  (la  b.  W).  Varia 
mi*iilee,  [nt&ll*,  maTe*,  and  gin*  wa«  maile  nai  itf 
in  hunting  fP*.  ici.  3 ;  Amoa  iii.  5 ;  S  Sam.  niiL 
30).  That  hunting  continued  to  be  followed  till 
toward*  the  end  of  the  Jewiih  ttate  appeaia  fti^ 
Jowpbu*  (Dt  BdL  Jud.  i.  SO.  13),  where  tfaehk- 
torian  *peak*  of  Hand  ai '  ever  a  moat  excrilod 
bunts-,  fbr  in  OD*  day  he  caught  forty  wild 
beaitt'  Tbe  aame  pa*aaga  maka  it  clear  Aal 
honea  were  employed  in  tbe  ponait*  of  the  ekac* 
(oomp.  Joieph.  Antiq.  ar.  T-  7;  ztL  10.  S>— 
J.  B.& 

HUSKS.     [CaaiTii.] 

HTACINTH.      [LaaBBM.] 

UYMUft.  Orsyt,  TiOoa;  in  Syio-Hczari. 
of  Aquila,  Tiaba;  in  AraUc,  Tmim  (JJatmSTt 
Alqipo);  DtMa  (^w'*  Travtb);  Thai— 
(Bochart);  ^raira,  Ecclut.  liii.  18).  Excepting 
m  EccloiBiticu*  ia*l  noted,  tba  vnd  doa  aal 
occur  in  the  Englirii  Bible,  altboi^  thoc  an 
*eTeralpai*agei  in  tbe  Hefaretr  canonical  bi^ 
when  Tmibcm, '  atieaked '  or  '  yartei^tad,'  h  **■ 
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tained  that  it  was  scarcely  known  by  name  ^en 
in  the  ^ime  of  Pliny.  This  opinion  was  grounded 
on  the  total  silence  of  some  of  the  writers  of  anti* 
qnity,  and  the  absurd  tales  of  others ;  although  there 
were  among  them  natives  of  Asia  Minor ;  although 
otheis  had  resided  in  Egypt  or  in  Palestine ;  and 
although  the  whole  region  in  question  had  been 
under  the  successive  sway  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  above  three  centuries  and  a  half — the 
Ibrmer  spreading  their  language,  and  the  latter 
maintaining  garrisons,  in  every  quarter.  Indeed 
the  ancient  notices  respecting  thehysena  are  either 
totally  fabulous,  or  so  confiued  that  the  modems, 
up  to  a  very  late  period,  fidled  to  detect  the  real 
animal  in  the  clanic  authors,  and  both  Belon  and 
Gesner,  with  others,  referred  the  name  to  a  baboon; 
while  the  last-mentioned  figured  the  striped  species 
under  the  appellation  of  hqma  marmua.  ^Toiyo, 
therefore,  in  Ecclesiasticus  xili.  18,  did  not 
bring  commeotatois  to  a  right  understanding  of 
the  word ;  although  it  is  there  placed  in  opposition 
to  the  dog,  and  is  much  more  appropriate  when 
taken  for  the  true  hysona  than  when  applied  to 
a  baboon.  In  the  Romaic  or  modem  Greek, 
krokaloa  and  planot  are  substituted  for  the  an- 
cient denomination  hynna;  and  hence,  when  the 
Sept  rendered  yi3V  D^  in  Jer.  xii.  9,  by  tnHt 
Kouop  ietUnm  *  the  cave  of  the  hyena,*  inodem 
coDunentator^  up  to  a  recent  period,  were  at  a 
loss  for  the  meaning,  and  preferred  to  translate 
the  Hebrew  ot^  tMeboa  *a  speckled  bird,*  as 
it  stands  in  our  version.  But  Bochart  and  the 
continuator  of  Calmet  vindicate  what  we  take  to 
be  the  trae  reading, o»(A  ^sodoo,  *the  striped  rusher,* 
i.  e.  tiie  hyana,  turning  round  upou  his  lair^in- 
troduced  after  an  allusion  in  the  nrevious  verse 
to  the  lion  calling  to  the  beasts  of  the  fidd  (o^r 
hvsBiias  and  jackals)  to  come  and  devour.  This 
allusion,  followed  uu,  as  it  is,  by  a  natural  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  witn  a  description  of  the  pastor, 
feeder,  or  rather  consumer  or  devourer  of  the 
vineyard,  treadbg  down  and  destroying  the  vines, 
renders  the  natiual  and  poetical  picture  com- 
plete :  for  the  hyana  seeks  burrows  and  caverns 
rar  a  lair;  like  the  do^  it  turns  round  to  lie 
down ;  howls,  and  occasionally  acts  in  concert ; 
is  loatiisome,  savage^  insatiable  in  appetite^  offen- 
sive in  smell ;  and  will,  in  the  season,  like  canines, 
devour  grapei^  as  the  writer  has  himself  ascer- 
tained by  actual  experiment 

Tsefroo,  therefore,  we  consider  proved  to  be, 
generically,  the  hynna;  more  specifically,  the 
canis  hyana  of  Linn.,  the  hytena  vuigaris  of 
noore  recent  naturalists^  the  ybodA  of  Barbary,  the 
dubj  dfMahyChbahfZabohj  and  Mkun^  of  modera 
Semitio  natioos :  and,  f  f  the  ancients  understood 
anything  by  the  word,  it  was  also  their  irochtts. 
The  striped  species  is  one  of  three  or  four — all,  it 
teems,  originally  African,  and,  by  following  ar^ 
mies  and  caravans,  gradually  spread  over  Southem 
Asia  to  beyond  the  Ganges,  though  not  as  yet  to 
^be  east  of  the  Bramapootra.  It  is^now  not  un- 
common in  Asia  Minor,  and  has  extended  into 
Southern  Tahtary ;  but  this  progress  is  compi^- 
tively  so  recent  that  no  other  than  Semitic  names 
are  well  known  to  belong  to  it  The  head  and 
jaws  of  all  the  species  are  broad  and  strong ;  the ' 
mussle  truncated;  the  tongue  like  a  rasp;  the 
teeth  84  instead  of  43,  as  in  the  canitUe,  but  n>> 
bust,  large,  and  eminently  formed  for  biting,  lace- 
rating, amd  reducing  the  very  bone;  the  neck  stiff; 
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the  body  short  and  compact ;  the  limbs  tall,  with 
only  four  toes  on  each  foot ;  the  fur  coarse,  forming 
a  kind  of  semi-erectile  inaue  along  the  back  ;  the 
tail  rather  short,  with  an  imperfect  brush,  and 
with  a  fetid  pouch  beneath  it  In  stature  the 
species  varies  firom  that  of  a  large  wolf  to  much 
less.  Hyaenas  are  not  bold  in  comparison  with 
wolves,  or  in  proportion  to  their  powers.  They  do 
not,  in genoal,  act  collectively;  they  prowl  chieflv 
in  the  night;  attack  asses,  dogs,  and  weaker  am- 
mals;  feed  most  willingly  on  cormpt  animal 
offal,  dead  camels,  &c. ;  and  dig  into  human 
graves  that  are  not  well  protected  with  stakes  and 
brambles.  The  striped  species  is  of  a  dirty  ashy 
buff,  with  some  oblique  black  streaks  across  the 
shoulders  and  body,  and  numerous  cross-bars  on 
the  legs ;  the  muzsle  and  throat  are  black,  and 
the  tip  of  the  tail  white. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  deeb,  or  Scrip- 
tural wolf,  when  represented  as  carry  iug  off  a 
lamb,  is  no  other  than  the  hysNia— imless  the  real 
wolf  has  been  extirpated ;  for  xoologists  have  not 
found  the  wolf  in  Syria,  and  the  vague  reports 
of  travellers  respecting  it  may  apply  to  wild 
dogs,  whose  manners  are  different,  or  to  ctmii 
atUhua  or  thoe»  onMus,  whose  powers  are  totally 
inadequate  to  inspire  fear  [Wolf.1 — C.  H.  S. 

H  YM£Ni£US  CT/i6wor\  a  professor  of  Christi- 
anity  at  Ephesus,  who,  with  Alexander  ( 1  Tim.  i.  20) 
andPhiletus  (2  Tim.  iL  18),  had  departed  from  the 
truth  both  in  principle  and  practice^  and  led  others 
into  apostacy.  The  chief  doctrinal  error  of  these 
persons  consisted  in  maintaining  that  <  the  resur- 
rection was  past  already.*  The  precise  meaning 
of  this  expression  is  by  no  means  clearly  ascei^ 
tained :  the  most  general  and  perhaps  best  founded 
opinion  is,  that  they  understood  the  resurrection  in 
a  figurative  sense  of  the  great  change  produced  by 
the  Gospel  dispensation.  'Some  have  suggestet^ 
that  they  attempted  to  sunport  their  views  by  the 
Apostle*s  language  in  his  Epistle  to  (he  Ephesians 
(v€Kpoht — <nnft(ooTolfia€v^'<nnrffy^ip%Vf  &c.  ii.  1- 
5) :  but  this  is  very  improbable ;  for  if  such  mu- 
conception  of  his  language  had  arisen,  it  might 
easily  have  been  corrected ;  not  to  say  that  one  of 
them  appears  to  have  been  personally  inimical  to 
St  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  14),  and  would  scarcely  have 
appealed  to  him  as  an  authority.  Most  critics 
suppose  that  the  same  person  is  referred  to  in  both 
the  epistles  to  Timothy  by  the  name  of  Hymenaus. 
Dr.  Mosheim,  however,  contends  that  tiiere  were 
two.  He  seems  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  AposUe*s 
declaration  in  1  Tim.  L  20,  *  whom  I  have  delivered 
unto  Satan  that  they  may  leam  not  to  blasplieme.* 
But  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  this  expres- 
sion, the  infliction  was  evidentiy  designed  for  the 
benefit  add  r^toration  of  the  parties  (comp.  1  Cor. 
V.  6),  and  Ivis  therefore  far  from  indicating  their 
hopeless  andf-i^pndoned  wickedness.  Nor  do  the 
terms  employra^in  the  second  Epistle  import  a 
less  flagrant  violation  of  the  Christian  profession 
than  those  in  the  first  If  in  the  one  the  indivi- 
duab  alluded  to  are  charged  with  having  *  dis- 
carded a  good  conscience*  and  *made  shipwreck 
of  faith,*  in  the  other  tiiey  are  described  as  mdulg- 
ing  *  in  vain  and  pro&iie  babblings,  which  would 
increase  to  more  ungodliness,*  as  *  having  erred 
concerning  the  truth,*  and  *  overthrowing  the  faith  * 
of  others.  These  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  *  two 
distinct  chamcters  having  nothing  in  common  but 
the  name  *  (Mosheim's  Commentorisf,  i.  304-306). 
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For  other  interpretationi  of  2  Tim.  ii.  18,  we 
ours  Commeniaryf  in  loc.,  and  Walchii  MiiceU 
Umea  Sacrtk,  i.i',de  Hymetueo  Phileto,  Amstel. 
1744.--J.  K  R. 


HYMN  (pftyosX  In  the  only  places  of  the 
New  Testament  woere  this  word  occurs,  it  is  con- 
nected with  two  others  of  very  similar  import 
*  Speaking  to  yourseWes  in  psalms  (r^oXiuns),  and 
hymns  (0/iyoif),  and  spiritual  songs  (q^Soir),  sing- 
ing and  makmg  melody  in  your  heart  to  ^ 
Lord'  (Eph.  ▼.  19;  Col.  iii.  16).  It  has  been 
conjectured,  that  by  'psalms  and  hymns*  the 
poetical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
chiefly  to  be  understood,  and  that  the  epithet  *  spi- 
ritual,* here  applied  to  <  songs,*  is  intended  to  mark 
those  devout  emisions  which  resulted  from  the  spi- 
ritual gifts  granted  to  the  primitive  churdi ;  yet 
in  1  Cor.  ziv.  26  a  production  of  the  latter  class 
is  called '  a  psalm.*  Josephus,  it  may  he  remarked, 
uses  the  terms  0/Ayot  and  ^IM,  in  reference  to 
the  Psalms  of  David  {Antiq.  vii.  12.  3).  Our 
information  respecting  the  hymnology  of  the  first 
Christians  is  extremely  scanty :  tiie  most  distinct 
notice  we  possess  of  it  is  that  contained  in  Pliny *s 
celebrated  Epistle  (^.  x.  97) :  <  Carmen  Christo 
quasi  deo,  tUcere  secttm  invicem^  (Augtisti, 
Handbuch  der  ChrisHichm  Archaologie,  B,  V. 
Osbet  und  Gesang,  ii.  1-160;  Walchii  Mis- 
eellanea  Sacra,  i.  2;  De  Ayrnrnt  eecksia  Apos- 
toUoa,  Amstel.  1744). 

^  The  hymn  which  our  Lord  sung  witii  his  di»> 
ciples  at  the  Last  Supper  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  the  latter  part  of  the  HaUel,  or  series  of 
psalms  which  were  sung  by  the  Jews  on  the  night 
of  the  Passover,  comprehending  Ps.  cxiii.-czviii. ; 
Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv  being  sung  before,  and  the  rest 
after  the  Passover  (Buxtorfli  Lex.   Taim,  s.  v. 

7S*1,  quoted  by  Kuinoel,  on  Matt  xxvi.  30 ; 
Lightfoot*s  Heb.  and  Talm,  Exercitatians,  on 
Mark  xiv.  26 ;  Works,  xl  435).— J.  K  R. 

HYPERBOLE.  Any  one  who  carefully  exa- 
mines the  Bible  must  be  surprised  at  the  very  few 
hy])erbolic  expressions  whico  it  contains,  consi- 
dering that  it  IS  an  oriental  book.  Some  of  these 
few  hAve  occasioned  so  much  difficulty  to  sincere 
men,  that  we  have  reason  to  bless  God  that  the 
scene  of  those  great  events  which  comprise  the 
history  of  man*s  salvation,  was  laid  in  Western, 
and  not  in  Eastern  Asia,  where  the  genius  of 
hyperbole  reigns  without  limit  or  control.  In 
Eastern  Asia  the  tone  of  composition  is  pitched 
so  high  as  to  be  scarcelv  intelligible  to  the  sober 
intellect  of  Europe;  while  in  Western  Asia  a 
medium  seems  to  have  been  struck  between  the 
ultra-extravagance  of  the  &r  east,  and  the  frigid 
exactness  of  the  west 

But  even  regarded  as  a  book  of  Western  Asia 
the  Bible  is,  as  compared  with  almost  any  other 
Western  Asiatic  book,  so  singularlv  free  fitym 
hyperbolic  expressions  as  might  wdl  excite  our 
surprise,  did  not  our  knowledge  of  ils  divine 
origin  permit  us  to  suppose  tluit  even  the  style 
and  mode  of  expression  of  the  writers  were  so  far 
controlled,  as  to  exclude  from  their  writings 
what,  in  other  ages  and  countries,  might  excite 
pain  and  offence,  and  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  divine  tmtn.  Nor  is  it  to  be  said 
that  the  usa^  of  hyperbole  is  of  modem  growth. 
We  find  it  m  the  oldest  eastern  writings  which 
now  exist;   and  the  eadier   rabbinical  writings 
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attest  that,  in  times  approaching  near  to  these 
in  which  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  fioa* 
ri^ed,  the  Jewish  imagination  had  ran  riot  ia 
this  direction,  and  has  left  hyperboles  ai 
and  outrageous  as  any  which  Persia  or  India 
{nt)duce. 

These  things  being  considered,  we  shall  e9> 
tainly  have  more  cause  to  admire  the  rarity  of 
hyperbolic  ex]^essions  in  the  Bible  than  to  mnrd 
at  those  which  do  occun 

The  strongest  hyperbole  in  all  Scripture  is  that 
with  which  the  Gto^l  of  St  John  cMicluxles  :— 
<  There  are  also  many  other  things  which  Jcrs 
did,  the  which,  if  they  should  be  written  every 
one,  I  suppose  that  the  world  itself  could  not  con- 
tain all  the  books  that  should  be  written.*  Tlni 
has  so  much  pained  many  oommentatoia,  that 
diey  have  been  disposed  to  regard  it  aa  an  on* 
authorised  addition  to  the  sacred  text  and  ts 
reject  it  accordingly.  Now  this  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous process,  and  not  to  be  adopted  but  on  wadk 
overwhelming  authority  of  collated  manuaerifts 
as  does  not  exist  in  the  present  case.  How  nrala 
more  natural  and  becoming  is  it  to  regard  the 
verse  simply  as  a  hyperbole^  so  perfectly  amfam- 
able  to  Oriental  mooes  of  expression,  and  to  some 
other  hyperboles  which  may  oe  found  intenpersed 
in  the  sacred  books,  the  mAe  wonder  leadly  is 
that  this  one  should  be  rare  enough  to  aflbid 
ground  for  objection  and  remark. 

This  view  of  the  matter  might  be  illoitiatsd 
by  many  examples,  in  which  we  find   saered 
and  profane  authors  using  hyperboles  of  the  Ifte 
kind  and  signification.     In  Num.  xiit  SS,  ikt 
spies  who  had  returned  from  searching  the  land 
Of  Canaan,  say,  that  tiiey  saw  *  giants  these,  of 
such  a  prodigious  siae,  that  they  were  in  their 
own  sight  as  grasshoppers.*    In  Beut  i.  28,  dtisi 
with  high  walls  about  them  are  said  to  be  '  walled 
up  to  heaven.*    In  Dan.  iv.  7,  mention  is  made 
of  a  tree  whereof  *  the  height  reached  unto  bcawcB, 
and  the  sight  thereof  unto  the  end  of  all  die 
earth :'  and  Sie  author  of  Eoclesiasticus  (xlvii.  1ft), 
speaking  of  Solomon*s  wisdonn,  says,  *T1iy  asiu 
covered  the  whole  earth,  and  thou  filledst  it  widi 
parables.*    As  the  world  is  here  said  to  be  flUed 
with  Solomon's  parables;  so  in  John  xxi.  39,  by 
one  degree  more  of  hyperbole,  it  n  said  that  fiw 
world  could  not  contain  all  the  books  that  should 
be  written  concerning  Jesus*s  miracles,  if  a  par- 
ticular account  of  every  one  of  them  were  given. 
In  Josephns  (AnHq.  xiv.  23)  God  is  menUoaed 
as  promising  to  Jac»b  that  he  would  give  the  knd 
of  Canaan  to  him  and  his  seed ;  and  tfioi  it  is 
added  <  they  shall  fill  the  whole  sea  and  land  aMk 
the  sun  shines  upon.*  Wetstein,  in  his  note  on  the 
text  in  John,  and  Basnage,  in  YusHistoire  desJM 
(iii.  1-9 ;  v.  7),  have  cited  from  the  ancicirt  rab- 
binical writers  such  |jaisages  as  the  following  >— 
*  If  all  the  seas  were  inl^  and  every  reed  was  a 
pen,  and  the  whole  heaven  and  earth  wcse  parob- 
ment,  and  all  the  sons  of  men  were  writen^  they 
would  not  be  suflScient  to  write  all  the  kssom 
which  Jochanan  composed  ;*  and  concerning  sae 
Elieter  it  is  said,  that  <  if  tiie  heavens  were  parch- 
ment, and  all  the  sons  of  men  writers,  and  all  ths 
trees  of  the  forest  pens,  they  woold  not  be  snfi- 
cient  fat  writing  all  the  wisdom  whidi  he  wss 
possessed  of.* 

Hyperboles  not  leas  stnmg  than  that  under 
review  find  their  way  into  our  own  poslrj,  with* 
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out   shocking   our  judgmeot  or  offending  our 
taste,  thus : — 

'And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  fifty  seas,  if  all  their  sands  were  pearl, 
Their  rivers  nectar,  and  their  rocks  pure  gold.* 

Homer,  who  if  not  bom  in  Asia  Minor,  bad 
iwdoubtedly  lived  diere,  has  sometimes  followed 
the  hyperbolic  manner  of  speaking  which  pre- 
vailed so  much  in  the  East :  thus,  in  Iliad  xz. 
346,  247,  he  makes  JEneaa  say  to  Achilles, 
'  Let  us  have  dooe  with  reproaching  one  another ; 
for  we  may  throw  out  so  many  reproachful  words 
on  one  another,  that  a  ship  of  a  hundred  oars  would 
not  be  able  to  carry  the  load.'  Few  instances 
cf  this  are  to  be  found  in  Occidental  writers; 
yet  it  is  observed  that  Cicero  (Phil,  ii.  44^  has 
'  pnesertim  quum  illi  earn  gloriam  consecuti  sint, 
qusB  viz  ccelo  capi  posse  videatur,*  and  that 
Livy  (vii.  25)  says,  '  has  vires  populi  Romani, 
quas  viz  terrarum  capit  orbis.*  See  Bishop 
Pearce*s  Cammentartf  on  the  Four  Evanffeli$ts, 
1777,  Ac. 

HYSSOP  (l^T^  esobh;  6r.  Ikrffctwos).  A  great 
variety  of  opinions  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  plant  called  eaobh^  translated  *  hyssop*  in 
the  Authorised  Version  both  of  the  Old  and  the 
New  Testament ;  but  as  yet  no  satisfactory  inves- 
tigation has  been  made,  so  as  to  enableus  to  fiz  with 
certainty  on  the  plant  intended.  The  difficulty  ap- 
pears to  nave  arisen  from  Uie  similarity  of  theGreek 
name  Hcffuwos  to  the  Hebrew  etobh,  whence  the 
former  seems,  from  an  early  period,  to  have  been 
considered  synonymous  widi  the  latter,  and  used 
for  it  in  referring  to  the  passages  of  ^e  Old  Tes- 
tament where  it  is  mentioned.  As  the  Hcfforwos 
of  G^reek  authors  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  common  hyssop  (Hyasqpua  officinalis  of  bota- 
nists), it  has  been  mferred  that  it  must  also  l>e  the 
plant  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  that  re- 
ferred to  in  the  New  Testament.  This  inference 
has  not,  however,  been  universally  acquiesced  in; 
for  Celsius  enumerates,  under  no  less  than  eighteen 
heads,  the  different  plants  which  have  beoi  ad- 
duced by  various  authors  as  the  hyssop  of  Scrip- 
ture. Before  mentioning  these,  it  is  oesirable  to 
refer  to  the  passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
where  the  plant  is  mentioned.  The  first  notice  of  it 
occurs  in  Ezod.  zii.  22,  where  a  bunch  of  hyssop 
is  directed  to  be  dipped  in  blood  and  struck  on 
the  lintels  and  the  two  side-posts  of  the  doors  of 
the  houses  in  which  the  Israelites  resided.  It  is 
nezt  mentioned  in  Lev.  ziv.  4,  6,  52,  in  the 
ceremony  for  declaring  lepers  to  be  cleansed; 
and  again,  in  Num.  ziz.  6,  18,  in  preparing 
the  water  of  separation.  To  these  passages  the 
jostle  alludes  in  Heb.  iz.  19: — <  For  when 
Moses  had  spoken  every  precept  to  all  the 
people,  according  to  the  law,  he  took  the  blood  of 
calves,  and  of  goats,  with  water,  and  scarlet  wool, 
and  hyssop,  and  sprinkled  both  the  book  and  all 
the  people.'  From  this  tezt  we  find  that  the 
Gbeek  name  dffawwos  was  considered  syncniymous 
with  the  Hebrew  esobh  ;  and  from  the  preceding  that 
the  plant  must  have  been  leafy,  and  large  enough 
to  serve  for  the  purposes  of  sprinkling,  and  that  it 
must  have  been  found  in  Lower  Egypt,  as  well  as 
in  the  country  towards  Moimt  Sinai,  and  onwards 
to  Palestine.  From  the  following  passages  we  get 
some  information  respecting  the  habits  and  the 
supposed  properties  of  the  plant.  Thus,  in  I  Kings 
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iv.  33,  it  is  said,  <  Solomon  spoke  of  trees,  fVom  the 
cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even  unto  ^e  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall ;'  and  in  the  peni- 
tential psalm  of  David  (li.  7), '  Purge  me  with 
hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean :  wash  me,  and  I  shall 
be  wiiiter  than  snow.'  In  this  passage  it  is, 
no  doubt,  considered  by  some  commentators  that 
hyssop  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense ;  but  still  it  is 
possible  that  the  plant  may  have  possessed  some 
general  cleansing  properties,  and  thus  come  to  be 
employed  in  preference  to  other  plants  in  the  cere- 
monies of  purification.  It  ought,  at  all  events,  to 
be  found  growing  upon  walls,  and  in  Palestine. 
In  the  account  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Saviour, 
the  Apostle  John  says  (John  ziz.  29),  *  Now  there 
was  set  a  vessel  full  of  vinegar,  and  they  filled  a 
sponge  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  upon  hyssop,  and 

5ut  it  to  his  mouth.'  In  the  parallel  passages  of 
fatthew  (zzvii.  48)  and  Mark  (zv.  36),  it  is 
stated  that  the  sponge  filled  with  vinegar  wa»  put 
upon  a  reed  or  stick.  To  reconcile  these  state- 
ments, some  commentators  have  supposed  that  both 
the  sponge  and  the  hyssop  were  tied  to  a  stick,  and 
that  one  apostle  mentions  only  the  hyssop,  because 
he  considered  it  as  the  most  important ;  while,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  other  two  mention  only  the 
stick;  but  the  simplest  mode  of  ezplaining  the 
apparent  discrepancy  is  to  consider  the  hyssop  and 
the  stick  to  be  the  same  thing — in  other  words, 
that  the  sponge  was  affixed  to  a  stick  of  hyssop. 

A  great  variety  of  plants  have  been  adduced  by 
different  authors  as  tnat  alluded  to  in  the  above 
passages,  though  some  do  not  seem  to  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  reconcile  the  plant  which  they  prefer 
to  more  than  one  or  two  of  the  passages,  and 
seldom  take  the  trouble  of  proving  tnat  it  is  found 
in  the  localities  where  the  hyssop  is  stated  to  have 
been  employed. 

Celsius  enumerates  the  several  plants  which 
have  been  adduced,  under  eighteen  different  heads. 
Of  these  some  belong  to  the  class  of  ferns,  as 
CapUhts  Veneris,  maiden-hair,  and  Ruta  Mu^ 
raria,  or  wall-rue,  because  they  will  grow  upon 
walls ;  so  also  do  the  Polytrichum,  or  hair-moss, 
the  Kloeter  hyssops,  or  pearl  wort,  and  Saginapro* 
cumbens  aro  suggested  bv  others,  because  firom  their 
growing  on  rocks  or  walls,  they  will  answer  to  the 
passage  in  1  Kings  iv.  33,  and  from  their  small- 
ness  contrast  well  with  tiie  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  are  a  proof  of  the  minute  knowledge  of  Solo- 
mon. Some  again  contend  for  species  of  worm- 
wood, as  being,  from  their  bitterness,  most  likely 
to  have  been  added  to  the  vinegar  in  the  sponge, 
that  it  might  be  more  distasteful  to  our  Saviour. 
The  majority,  however,  have  selected  different 
kinds  of  fragrant  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  of  LabiaUe,  several  of  which  are  found 
in  diy  and  barren  situations  in  Palestine,  and 
also  in  some  parts  of  the  Desert  Of  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  rosemary,  species  of  la- 
vender, of  mint,  of  marjoram,  of  thyme,  of  sa- 
vory, of  thymbra,  and  others  of  the  same  trib& 
resembling  each  other  much  in  characters  as  well 
as  in  properties :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
of  them  grow  on  walls,  or  are  possessed  of  cleansing 
properties ;  and,  with  the  ezception  of  the  rosemary, 
they  are  not  capable  of  yielding  a  stick,  nor  are 
thev  found  in  all  the  required  situations.  If  we 
look  to  the  most  recent  authors,  we  find  some  other 
plants  adduced,  though  the  generality  adhere  to 
the  common  hyssop.    Sprengel  (Hist,  Rei  Herb, 
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i.  14)  teems  to  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  Tl^ym-  stem  to  aniwer  the  puipote  of  a  wand  or  pole, 
bra  spicaia  found  by  Hataelquitt,  on  tfie  ruins  '  and  such  detergent  or  cleansing  properties  as  to 
about  Jerusalem,  is  the  hyssop  of  Solomon;  though  '  render  it  a  fit  emblem  for  punfication  f  and  he 
Hasselquist  himsdf  thought  that  the  moss  caUed  I  suggests  it  as  probable,  that  *  the  hyssop  was  a 
Gymnoatomum  truncaium  was  the  plant.    Lady    species  of  Phytoheea,  as  combining  length  of 


Galcott  asks, '  Whether  the  hyssop  upon  which 
St  John  says  the  sponge  steeped  in  vwegar  was 
put,  to  be  held  to  the  lips  of  Christ  upon  tlj«  cross, 


cedar-wood,  for  the  purposes  of  sprinkling  the 
people,  lest  they  should  contract  defilement  on 
the  eve  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was  a  high-day,  by 


stem  with  cleansing  properties,  from  the  quantity  ' 
of  potash  which  is  yielded  by  the  ashes  of  the 
American  species,  P.  deectndrOt  of  this  genus.' 


might  not  be  the  hyssop  attached  to  its  staff  of    P,  Abyttinica   grows  to  the  sixe   of   a  shrub 


in  Abyssinia.  vViner  (^BihL  RetUworterbmeh, 
ii.  819,  8,  V,  Ysop)  gives  a  descriptiaii  of  the 
common  hyssop,  but  says  that  it  must  not  be 


being  in  the  field  of  execution '  {Scripture  Her'  concealed  that  the  Talmudists  distinguish  the 
baly  p.  208).  Rosenmiiller,  again,  thinks  that  the  |  hyssop  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  from  thai 
Hebrew  word  Eeobh  does  not  denote  our  hyssop,  I  mentioned  in  the  law.  He  then  adduces  the 
but  an  aromatic  plant  resembling  it,  the  wild  Origanum^  mentioned  in  the  quotation  from 
marjoram,  which  the  Germans  call  Dotteny  or  '  Rosenmiiller,  as  the  JSsobk  of  the  Hebrews;  but 
Wohlgemuth^  the  Arabs  Zatar,  and  the  Greeks  !  concludes  by  observing  that  a  more  accurate  exa* 
Origanum,  In  the  Pictorial  Bible  (i.  161),  Mr.  '  mination  is  required  of  the  hyssops  and  OrigtmM 
Kitto  observes  '  that  the  hyssop  of  the  sacred  \  of  that  part  of  Ana,  before  the  meaning  of  dkc 
Scriptures  has  opened  a  wide  field  for  conjecture,  Hebrew  Ewobh  can  be  considered  as  satia&ctorilj 
but  in  no  instance  has  any  plant  been  suggested  determined.  For  any  new  information  we  may 
that,  at  the  same  time,  has  a  sufBcient  length  of    be  able  to  communicate  see  Ysop. — J.  F.  R. 
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